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SENATE. 


Turspay, February 7, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Warren, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN, 


Mr. BURROWS presented the credentials of CHARLES E. 
TOWNSEND, chosen by the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
a Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 
1911, which were read and ordered to be filed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolution: 

S. 6386. An act to diminish the expense of proceedings on 
appeal and writ of error or of certiorari; - 

S. 6693. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 8592. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Lyman County and Brule 
County, in the State of South Dakota; 

8. 9405. An act to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of 
June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund, and for the issue and disposal of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor,” and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
2,000 copies of Senate Document No. 357, for use of the De- 
partment of State. 

The message also announced that the House had passed, with 
amendments, the following bills and joint resolution, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8. 4239. An act to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 6011. An act to provide for the lading or unlading of ves- 
sels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes ; 0 ` 

S. 6842. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw public notices issued under section 4 of the reclama- 
tion act, and for other purposes; 

S. 8916. An act extending the time for certain homesteaders 
to establish residence upon their lands; 

S. 9552. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across St. Johns River, Me.; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy to occur on January 23, 1911, in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members 
of Congress. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct 
buildings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, 
in block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming; 

H. R. 26655. An act to prevent the disclosure of national- 
defense secrets; 

H. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wil- 
son to construct and operate an electric railway over the 
National Cemetery Road at Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the 
taxing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

H. R. 28215. An act to fix the time for holding the circuit and 
district courts for the northern district of West Virginia; 

Hi. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

H. R. 29857. An act to amend section 3287 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States as amended by section 6 of chap- 
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ter 108 of an act approved May 28, 1880, page 145, volume 21, 
United States Statutes at Large; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation known 
as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from the War 
Department to the Treasury Department, for the use of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service; 

H. R. 30281. An act to provide for the entry under bond of 
exhibits of arts, sciences, and industries; 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead Street 
pee? Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 

orth; 

H. R. 30889. An act to amend the irrigation law; 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co. 
of Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 31063. An act permitting chief office deputy United 
States marshals to act as disbursing officers for their prin- 
cipals in cases of emergency ; 

H. R. 31066. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 31068. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; È 

H. R. 31165. An act to regulate procedure in United States 
courts in certain cases; 

H. R. 31166. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; 

H. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 31239. An act to authorize Park C. Abell, George B. 
Lloyd, and Andrew B. Sullivan, of Indianhead, Charles County, 
Md., to construct a bridge across Mattawoman Creek near the 
village of Indianhead, Md.; 

H. R. 31534, An act to amend section 1 of the act of May 30, 
1908, entitled “An act granting to certain employees of the 
United States the right to receive from it compensation for 
injuries sustained in the course of their employment; 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain oaths; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawala Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a division intake dam at 
or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal.; 

H. R. 31922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River near Foster 
Falls, Wythe County, Va.; 

H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River near Byron, III.; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 


H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Corpo- 
ration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River; 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers to the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota ; 

H. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution in reference to the employment 
of enlisted men in competition with local civilians; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution amending section 32 of the 
act of Congress approved July 2, 1909, providing for the Thir- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses. 

The message also requested the Senate to furnish the House 
with a duplicate engrossed copy of the bill (S. 7971) for the 
allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes, the original having been lost. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions: 
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S. 1028. An act to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the | called rural parcels-post bill, which were ordered to lie on the 


Army and place him on the retired list; 

S. 1318. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Barnes; 

8. 2429. An act for the relief of the estate of James Mitchell, 
deceased; * 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of Douglas C. McDougal; 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of Edward Forbes Greene; 

S. 3897. An act for the relief of the heirs of Charles F. At- 
wood and Ziba H. Nickerson ; 

S. 4780. An act for the relief of the heirs of George A. Arm- 
strong; 

S. 5873. An act for the relief of John M. Blankenship; 

S. 6386. An act to diminish the expense of proceedings on ap- 
peal and writ of error or of certiorari; 

S. 6693. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 


the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near | ef 


the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 7138. An act granting to the town of Wilsoncreek, Wash., 
certain lands for reservoir purposes; 

S. 7901. An act providing for the restoration and retirement 
of Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon in the 
Navy; 

S. 8353. An act for the relief of S. S. Somerville; 

S. 8583. An act for the relief of Malcolm Gillis; 

S. 8592. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Lyman County and Brule 
County, in the State of South Dakota; 

S. 10288. An act granting to Herman L. Hartenstein the right 
to construct a dam across the St. Joseph River near Mottville, 
St. Joseph County, Mich.; 

S. 10324. An act extending the provisions of the act approved 
March 10, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize A. J. Smith and 
his associates to erect a dam across the Choctawhatchee River 
in Dale County, Ala.;” 

8. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the President to give 
certain former cadets of the United States Military Academy 
the benefit of a recent amendment of the law relative to hazing 
at that institution; and 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
2,000 copies of Senate Document No. 357, for use of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers in the several bureaus of the War 
Department not needed or useful in the transaction of current 
business. The communication and accompanying papers will 
be referred to the Select Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers in the Executive Departments, and the Chair ap- 
points the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. The Secretary will notify 
the House of the appointment thereof. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the preservation of the 
forest reservations at the headwaters of navigable streams, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Congress of the Knights 
of Labor, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Live Oak Camp, No. 1720, 
Woodmen of the World, of Brazos, Tex., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the admission of publications 
of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class matter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Harris Elson Post, No. 728, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Ohio, of Magnolia, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Stanton, 
Mich.; Waupaca County, Wis.; Lincoln, N. Dak.; and Coshocton, 
Ohio, remonstrating against the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution recognizing the Deity, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Idaho, North Carolina, Minnesota, Arizona, 
Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, Montana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, Georgia, New Mexico, Washing- 
ton, South Dakota, California, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, 


and Oklahoma, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 


table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, which I ask may be read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Fando, N. DAK., February 6-7, 1911. 
Hon. P. J. McCumber, Washington, D. C.: 

The honorables P. J. MCCUMBER, A. J. Gronna, L. B. Hanna, and 
H. T. He! $ om Club, convened this date, 
a e ratification 

eving as we do that such 

greem work a great Injustice to the great Northwest in 

the reduction of the market values of all of its cereal products and the 

consequent lowering of land values. Further, we consider it a eani 
and unfair discrimination and a betrayal of the agricultural inter 

Sil tn Sour power to yaevent the ee 

e ratification e pro ment, 

* Hamr.. President. 

C. G. BAERNSTEIN, Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a resolution adopted by the Farm- 
ers’ Club of Barnes County, N. Dak., which I ask may be read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Oxe HUNDRED DOLLARS AN ACRE 
1 ee 1 sj cogent 
To the Hon. A. J. Gronna, A E EE ee 


Washington, D. C. 
Whereas thè farmers of the Northwestern States are compelled t 
on the basis of a high tariff for all they consume; a SEN 
i with Canada will re- 


flax, oats, and barley : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the One Hundred Dollar an Acre Club of Barnes 
County, N. Dak., most pena yee | protest against the confirmation o; 
this agreement in so far as it refers to the principal products of N. 
se get wn flax, oats, 8 B 
nd we urge upon you, A. J. Gronna, our Representati the neces- 
preserving for the farmers North * 


ig th ate as will ble them Rg oy 8 Derr 
ena ‘or roteeted machinery, 
clothing, sugar, etc., which they — — 5 : 


G. D. Joxes, Chairman, 
(And six others). 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of sundry stockholders of 
the United Wireless Telegraph Co., of Cooperstown, N. Dak., 
praying for an investigation of the affairs of all wireless tele- 
graph companies in the country, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 706, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of East St. Louis, III., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the admission of 
publications of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class 
matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 13093, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, of Chicago, III., and a petition of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly of Canton, III., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of Local Councils Nos. 
90, 198, 303, 258, 8413, 60, 4, 75, 82, 229, 28, and 6, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics; of Local Union No. 8413, American 
Federation of Labor; and of Local Camps Nos. 28, 24, 34, 20, 2, 
43, 13, 8, and 21, Patriotic Sons of America, all in the State of 
North Carolina, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the North Carolina Branch, 
Society Colonial Dames of America, remonstrating against the 
establishment of a reformatory on the Belvoir tract, near Mount 
Vernon, Va., which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of Local Union No. 109, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Exeter, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Lincoln, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Roosevelt Camp, No. 243, 
Woodmen of the World, of Kearney, Nebr., and a petition of 
Ideal Lodge, No. 253, Modern Brotherhood of America, of 
Ansley, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the admission of publications of fraternal societies to 
the mail as second-class matter, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of Local Council of Town- 
send; of May Dell Council, of Delmar; of Local Council of 
Roxana; of Diligent Council, of Wilmington; and of Local 
Council of Camden, all of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, in the State of Delaware, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BURROWS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kalkaska and Lenawee Counties; in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hermans- 
ville, Olivet, Fremont, and Jackson, all in the State of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Grand Army Posts at 
Traverse City, Greenville, Big Rapids, South Haven, and Bron- 
son, all of the Department of Michigan, praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Muskegon County Horti- 
cultural Society, of Muskegon, Mich., praying that New Orleans, 
La., be selected as the site for holding the proposed Panama 
Canal Exposition, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dustrial Expositions. 

He also presented a petition of the Employers’ Association of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the establishment of a permanent 
tariff board, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution of Detroit, Mich., and a memorial 
of the vice regent for Michigan, Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, remonstrating against the establishment of a reformatory 
on the Belvoir tract, near Mount Vernon, Va., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Sault Ste. 
Marie and Springport, in the State of Michigan, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to prohibit the printing of 
certain matter on stamped envelopes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Saginaw Valley Ben 
Franklin Club, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped 
envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Saginaw, 
Traverse City, Battle Creek, Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
and Detroit, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the repeal 
of the present oleomargarine law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. : 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Saginaw, Marcellus, Traverse City, and Muskegon, all in the 
State of Michigan, praying that an investigation be made into 
the condition of dairy products for the prevention and spread of 
tuberculosis, which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, of Ann Arbor, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the establishment of a national 
forest in the Southern Appalachian and White Mountain region, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Jackson, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the erection of embassies for the accommodation of Amer- 
ican representatives abroad, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation extending to the District of Columbia the benefit of the 
so-called Morrill Acts, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Saline, Scotts, 
(Lapeer, Union City, Kalamazoo, Cooper, and Whitehall, all in 
the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation 


to prohibit the interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors 
in prohibition districts, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Local Council No. 13, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Shannock, R. I., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of Babbitt Post, No. 15, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Rhode Island, of Bristol, 
R. L, praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented petitions of Grand Army Posts 
No. 57, of Colebrook, and No. 15, of South Lyndeboro, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of the Progressive Republican 
Club, ward 3, of Keene, N. H., praying for the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of Wallace J. Pearce, of 
Plainfield, N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the preservation of forest reservations at the head- 
waters of navigable -streams, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion, of ‘Trenton, N. J., praying for the construction of the 
battleship New York in a Government navy yard, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. W. W. Case, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and a petition of Zabriskie Post, No. 38, Department 
of New Jersey, Grand Army of the Republic, of Jersey City, 
N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 12, of 
Milford; Washington Camp No. 1, of Lambertville; and Wash- 
ington Camp No. 6, of Trenton, all of the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, and of Local Union No. 542, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, of Salem, all in the State of New Jer- 
sey, praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Norwalk Hat 
Makers’ Association, No. 15, of South Norwalk, Conn., praying 
that the battleship New York be constructed in a Government 
navy yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Chamberlain Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of New Britain, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Lawton-Wayne Post, 
No. 271, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. $ 

He also presented petitions of Local Councils Nos. 31, 56, and 
70, Junior Order United American Mechanics, and of the 
Trades and Labor Council, all of Kokomo, in the State of In- 
diana, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 


strict immigration, which were referred to the Colllmittee on 


Immigration, - 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Commercial Club 
of Benson, Minn., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called rural parcels-post bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FLINT presented petitions of sundry members of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of San Francisco, 
Petaluma, Riverside, Stockton, Visalia, Oakland, and Fresno, 
all in the State of California, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of Washington Camps No. 
69, of Hamilton ; No. 59, of Port Deposit; No. 87, of Carrollton ; 
No. 27, of Baltimore; No. 45, of Baltimore; and No. 57, of 
Elkton, all of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, and of 
Local Council of Hampstead and Pride of Potomac Council, of 
Cumberland, of the Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to further restrict immigration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Federation of Labor of 
Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the repeal of the present 


~ development o 
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law relative to the printing of Government securities, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. DICK presented a memorial of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocity agreement with Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the North 
Congregational Church, of Columbus, Ohio, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the transmission of race- 
gambling bets, etc., which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of 44 ex-Federal soldiers, re- 
monstrating against the proposed consolidation of the pension 
agencies at the city of Washington, D. C., which was referred 
to the Committee on Peusions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry members of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics of Attica, Columbus, Sidney, 
Miami, East Spartiu, Coshocton, Hamilton, Canton, Findlay, 
Marietta, Wooster, Higginsport, Massillon, Elwood Place, Sandy- 
ville, London, Gettysburg, New Moorefield, Ironton, Good Hope, 
Kent, Russellville, New London, Cincinnati, Dayton, and To- 
ledo, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PILES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Ttecorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 2. 
ee honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
es: 


Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, respectfully 8 that 

Whereas during the T ending June 30, 1910, Government statistics 
show that more than 1,000,000 aliens landed in the United States, of 
which number more than 600,000 came from southern and eastern 
Burope and western Asia, the most undesirable immigrants known; 
an 


d 
Whereas the effect of this alien deluge is to depress the wages and 
8 ev employment of thousands of American workingmen: There- 


Howarp D. TAYLOR, 


Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate January 24, 1911. 
W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I present a-joint memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands. é 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

House joint memorial 4. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 

State of idaho, would re: fully represent and make known that the 
f irrigation has been very rapid in the West, there having 

been milli to our irrigation area during the last few 
ears; that the settlement on these new lands has been almost wholly 
250 = from the East, who have practically no knowledge of irriga- 

n; t irrigation farming is an intricate science, which requires con- 
siderable study; that the interests of the millions of farmers in 
irrigated portion of the West, and of the West wholly, demand that 
these settlers learn irrigation farming in the shortest possible time. 

Wherefore your memorialists ntly petition that the Government 
of the United States provide more liberally for education on the subject 
of irrigation through the irrigation branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and that at some place centrally located in 
the irrigation belt a permanent institute be established at which in- 
struction in the subject of 5 and allied subjects be made a 
specialty, and that said subjects there taught to all those who desire 
instruction therein. 

This memorial passed the house of representatives on the 30th day 
of January, 1911. 


ons of acres added 


CHARLES D. STOREY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the 30th day of January, 1911. 
L. H. SwWEETSER, 

President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within house joint memorial No. 4 . 
in the house of representatives of the Legislature of the State of Idaho 
during the eleventh session. 

James H. WALLIS, 
Chief Olerk of the House of Representatives. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, W. L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
house joint memorial No. 4, by Nihart, providing for a more liberal 
education on the subject of irrigation through the irrigation branch of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. : 

Passed the house January 30, 1911. 

Passed the senate January 30, 1911. 

Which was filed in this office the 2d day of February, A. D. 1911, and 
admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I bave hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 

N — aC Bolse City, the capital of Idaho, this 2d day of February, 


911. 
W. L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 


[sean] 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment : 

A bill (H. R. 24123) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William M. Wightman, deceased ; 

A bill (H. R. 23888) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Engi- 
neering Co., of the city of Philadelphia; and 

A bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son. 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
pee them each without amendment and submitted reports 

ereon : 

A bill (S. 9556) to provide for the extension of the post-office 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1085) ; and 

A bill (S. 10189) to amend an act to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and com- 
8 of public buildings, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 21882) for the relief of 
Horace D. Bennett, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1087) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred certain bills granting pensions and increase of 
pensions, submitted a report (No. 1084) accompanied by a bill 
(S. 10691) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was 
read twice by its title, the bill being a substitute for the fol- 
lowing Senate bills heretofore referred to the committee: 

S. 303. Jacob Souder. . 

S. 712. Richard H. Bartlett. 

S. 1244. William A. McGinety. 

S. 3225. Jeremiah F. Blanchard. 

Hugh Haggerty. 

. John Drown. 

. James G. Brown. 
S. 3426. Mary A. Hartshorn. 
John Blevins. 
George B. Black. 

. William Arey. 
Harry G. Morton. 

. Hannah Lee. 

. Eli Avery. 

S. 4488. Elmer Strickland. 
S. 4975. John Blue. 

S. 5090. Oscar H. Ford. 
Lemuel Dougherty. 
. Asa N. Callahan. 
James A. Dunlap. 
Frederick H. Miller. 
. Samuel Blush. 

. Joseph Lewis. 

. Horatio H. Jonks. 

. Josiah Ackerman. 

. Albert Miller. 
George W. McMullen. 
8. Elijah Knapp. 

. Adoniram Judson Morgan. 
. William V. Hopkins. 
. Reuben Hurley. 

. George F. Johnson. 
. William H. White. 
. Jairus D. Backus. 

. Thomas Cooney. 
Thaddeus Parr. 
John Kinsey. 
Mathew Harris. 
Eber. W. Fosbury. 
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S. 7704. John J. Robinson. 
S. 7790. Robert Masters: 

S. 7850. Henry W. Bradley. 
S. 7862. George W. Robinson. 
S. 7867. Michael Boston. 

S. 7883. David Earhart. 

S. 7893. Chancy W. Rickerd. 


S. 7894. Joseph A. Durham (alias Joseph Anson). 


S. 7929. William Baird. 

S. 7930. Samuel M. Bragg. 
S. 7939. Joel P. Colvin. 

S. 7963. Frank B. Carey. 

S. 8016. Thomas ©. Boggess. 
S. 8073. Mary E. Havens. 

S. 8098. James M. Owen. 

S. 8151. Hiram Hoover. 

S. 8152. William Murlin. 

S. 8203. Henry H. Parmenter. 
. Dorious: Neel. 

. Lemuel Cohee. 
Abraham C. Hendryx. 
Christopher C. Jones. 
. John Wood. 

. Ellen Hungerford. 
John F. Crayum. 
Corydom G. Ireland, 
Myron Heffron. 
Julius: Blessin. 

John Freeman. 
Mary C. At Lee. 
Henry R. Playford. 
Franklin D. Morton. 
Calvin L. Johnson. 
S. 8745. George W. Anderson. 
S. 8784. Samuel P. Travis. 
S. 8798. Thomas Goodwin. 

S. 8805. Hugh Price Wilson. 
S. 8815. Susan Reppeto. 

S. 8827. John H. Reid. 

S. 8852. William R. Grumley. 
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S. 8857. Hurrisur O. Boyster- 
William Lehan. 
Charles Roth. 
Richard L. Sturges. 
James A. Morgan. 
George: M. Roberts: 
David J. Bowman. 
Edwin W. Haynes. 
Mary A. Charles: 
Harrison F. Roberts, 
Erastus Smith. 
Daniel Fisher. 
William George Stark. 
Warren P: Dwinnells. 
Orrin C. Leonard. 
Albert Koch. 

Samuel Moles: 

James M. C. Jackson. 
S. 9169. Robert Clark. 
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John C. Ward. 
S. 9322. Daniel Jordan. 
S. 9323. Milton Pendergast. 


8. 9337. John Gorden. 

S. 9372. Victoria M. Steele. 

S. 9382. Charles M. Renshaw. 
S. 9407. Silas Fish. 

S. 9408. Valentine Lungwitz. 
S. 9459. Catherine M. Walker. 
S. 9460. Sherman McBratney, 
S. 9470. James Rude. 

S. 9480. Michael Farrington. 
S. 9502. James Haggerty. 

S. 9551. George W. Phelps: 

S. 9591. Robert Tarbet. 

S. 9709. Jasper N. Kinman, 
S. 9734. Henry Wentworth. 

S. 9736. William Noyes. 

S. 9737. Warren F. Reynolds. 
S. 9746. Orin Kimball. 


S. 9807. William C. Hoffman, 

S. 9840. Joseph C. Kitchen. 

S. 9844. Isaac M. Couch. 

S. 9872. James Lindsey. 

S. 9910. Jacob Pinkett. 

S. 9913. James B. West. 

S. 9947. John S. Smith. 

S. 9952. Adelaide A. West. i 

S. 9990. Aaron: Welty. 

S. 10051. Sarah M.. Peterson. 

S. 10125. William M. Wall. 

S. 10131. Frank E. Martell. 

S. 10132. Bethana Aseltine. 

S. 10170. Lucie W. Carter. 

S. 10193. Charles M. Merritt. 

S. 10196. George W. Carpenter. 

S. 10202. William P. D. Foss: 

S. 10265. Richard M. J. Coleman. 

S. 10287. Emma J. Blake. 

S. 10325. Andrew G. Scott. 

S. 10884. Alphonso H. Mitchell. 

S. 10358. Fannie S. Haskell. 

S. 10370. George W. Shaw. 

S. 10374. John B. Dean. 

S. 10387. John C. Whittaker. 

S. 10391. Harriet W. Wilkinson. 

S. 10405. Alonzo J. Mosher. 

S. 10406. Thomas H. Whitman. 

S. 10419. James Jenkins. 

S. 10420. Timothy Egan. 

S. 10426. Uriah Renner. 

S. 10430. Mahala Fausey. 

S. 10445. Mary V. Webster. 

S. 10481. Alonzo Hoding. 

S. 10493. William H. Rickstrew. 

S. 10404. Alice L. Walker. 

S. 10495. Nathan Baker. 

S. 10535. Elizabeth A. Marr. 

S. 10600. John Conroy. 

S. 10625. Thomas B. Pulsifer. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 


A bill (S. 9123) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at: Grafton, W.. Va. 
(Rept.. No.. 1088) ; and: 

A bill (S. 9124) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at Sistersville, W. Va. 
(Rept.. No. 1089). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


— 


bill (S. 5867) providing for the purchase of a reservation for a 


public park in the District. of Columbia, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted æ report (No: 1090) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to: which. was: referred 
the bill (S. 5036) for the erection of a public building at Lan- 
easter, Ky., reported it with amendments: 

Mr. WETMORE, from the Committee on Public Buildings. 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 6645) for the: 
establishment of à park at the junction of Maryland Avenue, 
Fifteenth. Street, and H Street NE., Washington, D. C., re- 
— it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1091) 

ereon. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee om Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6048) for the relief of registers. 
and former registers of the United States land offices, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1092), 


Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on Public: Buildings: andi 


‘Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2207) to provide: 


for the purchase of a site and the ereetion of a public building 
thereon at Aurora, in the State of Missouri, reported it. with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1098) thereon, 

Mr. OLIVER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5968) to pay Thomas P. Morgan, ir-, 
amount found due him by Court of Claims, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1094) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6776) for the relief of Oliva J. 
Baker, widow of Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United 
States Navy, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1095) thereon. 

Mr: from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 
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A bill (H. R. 2556) for the relief of R. A. Sisson (Rept. No. 
1096) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 14729) for the relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, 
United States Army (Rept. No. 1097). 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4678) to adjust the claims of certain 
settlers in Sherman County, Oreg., reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1098) thereon. 

Mr. WETMORE, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 7764) to provide for the pur- 
chase of the original painting by George Heriot of the two 
Capitol buildings before they were burned by the British troops 
during the War of 1812, submitted an adverse report (No. 1099) 
thereon, which was agreed to and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Depredations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10526) for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1100) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 13936) for the relief of William P. Drummon 
(Rept. No. 1102) ; and i 

A bill (H. R. 21646) for the relief of William Doherty (Rept. 
No. 1101). 

Mr. BULKELEY. On yesterday I reported adversely from 
the Committee on Military Affairs a bill (H. R. 26018) for the 
relief of James Donovan, and moved that it be postponed in- 
definitely. I ask that the vote by which the bill was postponed 
indefinitely be reconsidered and that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order is 
made, 

RESERVE FOR GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 10457) to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the currency act of March 14, 1900, as amended by the 
act approved March 4, 1907, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of an act to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other 

urposes, Epprarsa March 14, 1900, as amended by the act approved 

arch 4, 1907, be, and the same is hereby, further amended so as to 


read as follows: 
“Sec, 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
ld coin with the Treasurer, or an 


directed to receive deposits of 

assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums of not less than $20, 
and to issue gold certificates therefor in denominations of not less than 
$10, and the coin so deposited shall be retained in the Treasury and 
held for the payment of such certificates on demand, and used for no 
other 22 Such certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and all public dues, and when so received may be reissued, and when 
held by any national banking association may be counted as a part of 
its lawful reserve: Provided, That whenever and so long as the gold 
coin and bullion held in the reserve fund in the Treasury for the re- 
demption of United States notes and Treasury notes shall fall and 
remain below $100,000,000 the authority to issue certificates as herein 
provided shall be suspended: And provided further, That whenever and 
so long as the aggregate amount of United States notes and silver 
certificates in the poneis, fund of the Treasury shall exceed $60, X 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, suspend the issue 
of the certiñcates herein provided for: And provided further, That of 
the amount of such outstanding certificates one-fourth at least sball be 
in denominations of $50 or less: And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury mar in his discretion, issue such certificates in 
denominations of $10,000, payable to order: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, receive, with 
the assistant treasurer in New York and the assistant treasurer in 
San Francisco, deposits of foreign gold coin at their bullion value in 
amounts of not less than $1,000 in value and issue gold certificates 
therefor of the description herein authorized: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, receive, with 
the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, deposits 
of gold bullion bearing the stamp of the coinage mints of the United 
States, or the assay office in New York, certifying their weight, fineness 
and value, in amounts of not less than $1,000 in value, and issue gold 
certificates therefor of the description herein authorized. But the 
amount. of gold bullion and foreign coin so held shall not at any time 
exceed one-third of the total amount of gold certificates at such time 
outstanding. And section 5193 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. WARREN. I should like to ask if the bill has been 
reported from a committee; and if so, from what committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has just been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. WARREN. I will not object to its consideration. I 
will state, however, that I shall feel constrained to object to 


the consideration of further bills during the call for morning 
business, 


Mr. SCOTT. I should like to have the Senator from Utah 
explain the nature of the bill. It appears to be a very im- 
portant one, and unanimous consent is asked for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can explain it in a very few words to the 
Senator. 

At the present time we have in circulation $940,000,000 in 
gold certificates, and under the present law we are required to 
hold as a reserve against those certificates an equal amount of 
gold coin. The bill provides that instead of coining the gold 
bullion into gold coin as a reserve against gold certificates the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have authority to hold not to 
exceed one-third of the amount of circulation in gold bullion 
and foreign coin instead of gold coin. 

Mr. SCOTT. I know what the bill is now. 
its full import from the reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


I could not get 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 10692) granting an increase of pension to James 
L. Anderson (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 10693) granting an increase of pension to Darius 
Giles (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 10694) granting a pension to George Boothroyd 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 10695) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Scannel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 10696) granting a pension to James C. Moorhead 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 10697) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
P. Pittman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 10698) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Tuttle (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BEVERIDGE: 

A bill (S. 10699) to correct the military record of Joshua F. 
Spurlin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 10700) granting an increase of pension to James 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 10701) granting a pension to Katie A. Stewart 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 10702) authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 10703) for the relief of Peter Mulock; and 

A bill (S. 10704) for the relief of Loren B. Sylvester (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 10705) granting a pension to Louis P. Bailey; and 

A bill (S. 10706) granting a pension to Monroe T. Houchens 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 10707) to consolidate certain forest lands in the 
Kansas National Forest; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 10708) granting an increase of pension to Gilford 
Ratliff; and 

A bill (S. 10709) granting an increase of pension to Polk R. 
Kyle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 10710) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Burrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 10711) for the relief of A. J. G. Kane; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OWEN: - 

A bill (S. 10712) amending an act to enable the people of 
Oklahoma and of the Indian Territory to form a constitution 
and State government, etc.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 10713) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
B. Wilhoit; 
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A bill (S. 10714) granting a pension to Mary Bruce; and 

A bill (S. 10715) granting a pension to Irene J. Reed; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 10716) for the relief of Jane A. Oberly; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS ‘TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. GAMBLE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $7,356.90 to pay certain persons for claims for buildings 
and improvements at the Pine Ridge Agency, taken by the 
Indian Bureau, etc, intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PILES submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for investigations of methods for wood dis- 
tillation, and for the preservative treatment of timber, for 
timber testing, etc., from $170,040 to $187,040, intended to be 
proposed by him to the agricultural appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FOSTER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
private $350,000 for the completion of the post office and court- 
house at New Orleans, La., intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—W. L, MOLLOY, 


On motion of Mr. Bourng, it was 


Ordered, That W. L. Molloy be permitted to withdraw from the files 
of the Senate all papers filed in connection with Senate bill 950, Six- 
tieth Congress, first session. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH SPAIN, 


Mr. BACON. I beg leave to ask for a reprint of Senate Doc- 
ument No. 182, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session. It is a 
document the Senate had printed containing the treaty of peace 
between the United States and Spain and the action of the Sen- 
ate thereon. The edition is about exhausted, and I ask for a 
reprint. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain, signed at the city of Paris December 10, 1898, together with all 
the amendments proposed thereto in the Senate, with the votes thereon, 
1 and the final vote upon the treaty; also Senate resolution 
240, introduced by Mr. McEnery February 6, 1899, entitled “Joint 
resolution declaring the purpose of the United States toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands,” th the amendments offered thereto and the votes 


n, with the final vote upon the resolution in the Senate, be re- 
printed. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE RELATIONS WITH CANADA, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on Friday, the 10th, immediately after the morning business, I 
shall submit some remarks to the Senate on the subject of the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish 
to change the notice that I gave of my intention to address the 
Senate on Friday to Thursday, immediately after the Senator 


from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] shall have concluded his remarks ;. 


or, in case he does not speak on that day, then immediately after 
the morning business. The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
desires to speak on Friday, and I am very glad to change my 
notice to Thursday, so that the arrangement will be agreeable 
all around. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I give notice that, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, at the close of the routine morning busi- 
ness on Friday of this week I will make some observations upon 
the joint resolution for the amendment of the Constitution in 
respect to the election of Senators. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Wyoming is very anxious to 
proceed with the consideration of the Army appropriation bill, 
and I shall yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senate to resume the consideration 
of House bill 31237, the Army appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 31237) 
making appropriation for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will resume the 
reading where it was discontinued yesterday. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] had given notice that he intended to 


speak immediately after the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] concluded. I assume the Senator from Florida did not 
anticipate the arrangement which has just been assented to. 
Unless the Senator from Wyoming thinks he can dispose of 
this bill so as to enable both the Senator from Washington and 
the Senator from Florida to conclude their addresses to-day, 
I would dislike to see the arrangement already made by an- 
nouncement interfered with. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think there is no doubt 
about our being able to complete the bill and give both the 
Senators ample time to speak. I shall ask that the bill be laid 
aside if we meet with any serious delay, as it is not my inten- 
tion to interfere in any manner with the plans of either of the 
Senators mentioned. 

Mr. BAILEY. I took it upon myself to make fhe suggestion 
without consulting the Senator from Florida. I did not want 
to see him displaced. With the statement which the Senator 
from Wyoming has just made, it is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed with 
the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, beginning at 
page 35, line 22. . 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, in the item of appropriation for the maintenance of bar- 
racks and quarters, on page 36, line 14, after the words “ mili- 
tary posts,” to insert and for sales to officers on the active 
list of the Army not occupying public quarters,” so as to read: 

Barracks and quarters: For barracks, rs, stables, storehouses, 
ene, rg admin tion and office buil , Sheds, Shops, and other 

dings necessary for the shelter of troops, public animals, and stores, 
and for administration purposes, except those pertaining to the Sea- 
coast Artillery; for repairing public buildings at military posts; for 
extra-duty pay * enlisted men and hire of employees; for rental of the 


authorized a ance of quarters for officers on duty with the troops 
at ts and stations where no public quarters are available; of bar- 
ra or authorized allowance of quarters for noncommissioned officers 
and enlisted men on duty where pone uarters are not available; of 
grounds for cantonments, camp sites, cad other military purposes, and 
of buildings or portions of buildings for occupation by troops, for use 
as stables, storehouses, and offices, and for other military purposes; 
for the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits; for such 
furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ quar- 
ters at military posts, and for sales to officers on the active list of the 
Army not occupying public quarters, as may be approved by the Sec- 
retary of War; for wall lockers in permanent barracks and refrigera- 
n barracks and quarters; for screen doors, window screens, storm 

sash, and window shades for barracks, and quarters, 
and for flooring and framing for tents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 37, 
line 8, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “ fifteen” and 
insert “‘ twenty-five,” and in line 11, after the words “ Yellow- 
stone National Park,“ to insert “and that $10,000 of the sum 
herein appropriated may be used for the completion of the 
chapel building at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: And provided fur- 
ther, That of the sum herein appropriated $221,700 shall be im- 
mediately available for the construction of barracks and quar- 
ters,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided further, That $25,000 of the sum herein appropriated may 
be used for the construction and completion of a cha on the military 
reservation at Fort Yellowstone in the Yellowstone National Park, and 
that $10,000 of the sum herein ae may be used for the com- 
pletion of the cha building at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: And pro- 
vided further, That of the sum herein appropriated $221,700 shall be 
immediately available for the construction of barracks and quarters, 
$1,856,050. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
transportation of the Army and its supplies, on page 40, line 21, 
after the word “That,” to insert “hereafter; ” in line 25, before 
the word “their,” to strike out for; and on page 41, line 1, 
after the words “ United States,” to insert “and also secre- 
taries and supplies of the Army and Navy department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association: Provided further, That 
when there is cargo space available without displacing military 
supplies, transportation may be provided for merchandise of 
American production consigned to residents and mercantile firms 
of the island of Guam, rates and regulations therefor to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That hereafter when, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, accommodations are available, transportation on vessels of the 
Army transport service may be furnished the officers, — en and 
enlisted men of the Revenue-Cutter Service, and their families, without 
expense to the United States, and also secreta and supplies of the 
Army and Navy department of the Young Men's Christian tion : 
Provided further, 


hat a there — Peni pace 4 wae without 
disp! supplies, transportation may 

chandise of American production —j— 8 
firms of the island of Guam, rates an 
seribed by the Secretary of War. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


for mer- 
ed to residents and mercantile 
regulations therefor to be pre- 
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The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 41, 
line 9, after the word “ That,” to insert hereafter; and in 
line 12, after the word “ for,” to insert “And provided further, 
That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby author- 
ized and directed to remove any suspensions or disallowances 
in the accounts of quartermasters for the fiscal years 1909, 
1910, and 1911, for the temporary hire of motor vehicles, and 
for the repair, operation, and maintenance of motor vehicles in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, when approved by the Secre- 
tary of War as necessary for the public service,” so as to make 
the proviso read: 

Provided further, That hereafter in the performance of, their official 
and military duties officers of the Army are authorized, under such 
regulations as may be established by e Secretary of War, to use 
means of transportation herein provided for: And provided further, 
That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized an 
directed to remove any suspensions or disallowances in the accounts 
of quartermasters for the fiscal_years 1909, 1910, and 1911, for the 
temporary hire of motor vehicles, and for the repair, operation, and 
maintenance of motor vehicles in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
when approved by the Secretary of War as necessary for the public 
service; and for the purchase and repair of harbor boats, and repair 
of boats for the Seacoast Artillery Service, $11,023,615.06. ’ 

Mr. BACON, Mr. President, if-the Senator from Wyoming 
will pardon me a moment, I desire some information in regard 
to this proposed amendment. This matter of the indiscriminate 
use of public vehicles by public officers of the various depart- 
ments of the Government has been called by me to the atten- 
tion of the Senate several times, and my conviction as to the 
importance of it is in no manner lessened by the scenes which 
I witness every day on the streets of Washington of subordi- 
nate officers of the various departments riding around the city 
at the expense of the Goyernment and of the people of the 
United States. 

I am not in what I say alluding to officers of the Government 
for whom specific appropriations are made for the purpose of 
furnishing them with automobiles or with carriages, for that 
is a matter that Congress particularly takes up and passes 
upon and as to which, whether proper or not, we know what 
we are doing when we make the appropriations. 

Mr. President, I think I can safely call the Senate to witness 
that I have not been disposed to be penurious or niggardly in 
the allowances made to officers, civil and military; on the 
contrary, I have been somewhat chided for being more liberal 
than others think.I should be in the matter. I have believed 
in liberal compensation for such officers, and I believe in making 
proper provision for them in every way; but this is one thing 
in which I think there is a grave and great abuse. 

I want to say that I have talked with Representatives, and 
I have talked with Senators year in and year out in private 
as well as saying something in public on this subject; it is a 
rare thing to find a Representatiye or a Senator who does not 
condemn it, and yet we submit to it and permit it to go on as 
it is. 

Mr. President, there is scarcely a day when I walk to the 
Capitol that I do not see public officials, whom I do not per- 
sonally know, and I would not know they were public officials 
but for the particular situation in which I see them—wben 
others of us are either walking or riding in conveyances fur- 
nished at private expense—who are riding through the streets 
of Washington with the finest horses that can be found in the 
United States outside of race horses—I am not speaking of 
those, but I am speaking of fine carriage horses and fine ve- 
hicles—riding to and from their offices, and not only thus using 
them themselves, but their families also frequently using them. 
I say, Mr. President, that is an abuse that ought to be stopped 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, there are certain needs for carriages and ve- 
hicles for. the departments, and. of course they ought to be 
allowed, for certain vehicles have to be furnished, and it is out 
of the fact of the necessity for certain vehicles that this abuse 
has grown. - 

I would desire very much to know of the chairman of the 
committee, if it is possible for him to give the information, how 
many vehicles are being employed by the departments, and for 
what purposes, and what they cost. I think this detailed infor- 
mation ought to be given to the Congress of the United States. 
We ought to know how many vehicles at public expense are 
being maintained in this city and used by officials outside of 
those for which we make specific appropriation. 

We give vehicles to the heads of departments; we give those 
vehicles to them, as I understand, by special designation; we 
give them to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the Vice President. I am not alluding to those at all, for 
while some differ as to the propriety of doing that, those are not 
matters of great abuse. 


I am speaking of vehicles, for which there is no detailed in- 
formation furnished Congress, which are being used for the 
private convenience of officials. Therefore I should like to 
know if the Senator from Wyoming, in charge of the bill—I, in 
a private way, endeavored to put the committee on notice that 
I was going to ask for this information to-day—is in possession 
of the information as to the number of vehicles, carriages, 
horses, pairs of horses—for they do not deign to use but one 
horse—coachmen, who are necessarily paid high wages and 
whose sole occupation seems to be to furnish officials of the Gov- 
ernment, who are not particularly designated as those entitled 
to these vehicles, with the means of transportation for them- 
Selves and their families up and down the streets of this city. 
I should like to know if the Senator can give us the information 
as to the number of these vehicles, their cost, and the uses to 
which they are put. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON, The Senator from Florida [Mr. TALIAFERRO] 
suggests to me aside, and very properly, that I should not in- 
quire of the Senator from Wyoming as to anything except that 
which relates to the War Department; and, of course, while I 
do not mean to limit what I have to say to the War Depart- 
ment, because I do not know that the abuse is any more ex- 
cessive there than in any other department, I must limit this 
particular inquiry to the War Department. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume the Senator would not ask me at 
this time to refer to any transportation except that of the 
Army—of the War Department. : 

Mr. BACON, Of course not; or those employed in the War 
Department. 

Mr. WARREN. In the War Department there are certain 
allowances by law for horses and carriages that have existed 
for many years. The matter of automobiles, motor cycles, and 
so forth, is something that has come up later. The amendment 
which is now before the Senate is to close up the matter of ac- 
counts; amounting to $5,000 or $6,000, that have been suspended 
or disallowed by the comptroller in cases where automobiles 
have been used in place of the usual transportation. They are 
not expending money or contracting bills in the same line now. 

I will give the Senator some information, if I may have his 
attention, as to how these charges occurred. For instance, one 
of the charges is for furnishing an automobile for use at West 
Point in place of horses and carriages. 

In several cases the allowances have been in connection with 
the use of an automobile by a surgeon who has to visit his 
patients in various places. For example, in Washington an 
officer of the Army is entitled to the attendance of a surgeon. 
He may be in the Walter Reed Hospital, some miles out; he 
may be at his residence, which he may have erected or rented 
here; or he may be at headquarters. The transportation allow- 
ance that a surgeon has, as the Senator probably knows, is a 
riding horse. I think the Senator from Georgia will concede 
that transportation on horseback is hardly the proper mod of 
transportation for a visiting surgeon who has instruments, 
medicines, and so forth, to carry with him. Therefore, up to 
the time of the decision of the comptroller, those surgeons haye 
had the use of these automobiles. 

This is a provision, as I have said, to close those suspended 
or disallowed accounts, which amount to five or six thousand 
dollars altogether. In some instances it is a case where an 
officer has crossed the city of New York or has been to a post 
that is distant from some railroad station, and the account 
would probably have passed through had it been for a horse and 
carriage, but being for an automobile the auditor or comptroller 
failed to find language in the law which authorized it. 

As to the general matter of automobiles for private uses, the 
Senator will find, if he investigates as I have done, that quite 
a number of officers of the Army have their own automobiles, 
their own chauffeurs, and may be seen on the streets at all 
times. I have never been able to ascertain or to satisfy my own 
mind that officers of the Army were furnished by the Govern- 
ment with automobiles for their own personal or family use. 
There are altogether 27 gasoline and steam machines owned and 
used by the Quartermaster’s Department. Some of those are 
trucks, and I may say that the time, in my judgment, is very 
near at hand when about all the trucking, where the roads are 
fit, will be done with gasoline machines as being much cheaper 
than transportation in the usual way with horses. 

I do not think that in the Army this privilege is being greatly 
abused. The Quartermaster's Department is, of course, sup- 
plied with certain spring wagons and horses for the general 
handling of their business. Most of this automobile service has 
been in the Medical Department. They have two or three auto- 
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mobiles which are owned by the Government, and which are 
plainly marked to show that fact. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he 
does not know the fact that, outside of automobiles, there are 
vehicles, not trucks, not spring wagons, but carriages with the 
small letters “Q. M. D.,“ probably two-thirds of an inch or 
half an inch long, painted under the driver’s seat, where they 
can not be seen as far away as the Senator is from me now, 
and would be noticed by nobody, and that those carriages are 
being driven up and down these streets every day by sub- 
ordinates in the departments? I do not know whether or not 
the occupants are officers, because they are not in uniform; but 
I am not limiting what I say to officers. They may be civilians; 
there are a great many civilians employed in the War Depart- 
ment, and I am not directing what I say particularly at the 
officers of the Army. I am talking about the department. I 
ask the Senator if he does not know the fact—and if he does 
not, if he will go with me I will show it to him any day he 
wants to see it—that there are such vehicles running up and 
down these streets, carrying officers backward and forward 
from their residences to the department, or carrying employees, 
for I do not know whether they are officers or employees, and 
in many instances carrying their families about the city? Does 
not the Senator know that fact? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know that that is 
the case to the extent the Senator states it, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, this is a matter not simply of 
my observation, but it is known to everybody, or to almost 
everybody. An officer high in the Army recently talked to me 
about it, and made a suggestion that the law should provide 
that all carriages and vehicles that were used by the depart- 
ments should be drawn by mules. He thought if that were 
done that the vehicles would not be so readily employed for 
social and other purposes. [Laughter.] I think it a very good 
suggestion. That was made to me by an officer of high rank 
in the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Speaking of mules, I consider them most 
appropriate and certainly reliable. Did the officer feel that he 
was guilty himself and that he was abusing his privilege? 

Mr. BACON. I am confident he was not, by his stating that 
to me. I do not suppose that all of them participate in this 
abuse. 
Mr. WARREN. I myself have seen these things in a cursory 
way, and have investigated a great many cases. Not long 
since, after an evening entertainment, I was invited to enter 
an automobile with a general officer of the Army. I was rather 
curious to know whether it was a Government automobile or 
not, and so when we drove around to his house I said they 
might leave him first. He turned to the driver and said, “ You 
will charge that to my account.” I found, as I have often 
found, that it was an automobile hired from a garage in the 
city, and he paid for it. 

Mr. BACON. I have no doubt that frequently occurs. 

Mr. WARREN. On the other hand, a surgeon starts in the 
morning here to go, perhaps, to the Walter Reed Hospital on 
his duty. Very likely his wife or his children may ride with 
him. I presume the Senator would not object to that. 

As to the transportation being purchased and used for private 
use, and thereby costing the Government more money because 
of unlawful private use, I am satisfied that that charge could 
not be made good to any appreciable extent. There are certain 
allowances in the Quartermaster’s Department, and the officers 
do not exceed them, and there are certain allowances for others. 

I would be very glad, if the Senator has any reasonable pro- 
position to suggest to bring about what he desires, if he would 
present it. I agree with him that the Government should not 
spend money for the families of employees of the Government 
other than those—— 

Mr. BACON. Iam surprised that the Senator does not know 
the fact, which is notorious to everybody in Washington, that ; 
that is constantly being done. 

I do not mean to say, and it is unfair for the Senator to 
suggest, that I mean that every time an officer is riding he is 
riding either improperly in a public carriage or that he is not 
riding in his own carriage. I have no doubt they frequently 
ride in their own carriages, and I have no doubt they frequently 
ride properly in public carriages on official business. I do not 
dispute that at all; and it is not fair for the Senator to suggest 
that what I have said can have any such meaning. But I do 
not understand that it is a proper use for a carriage to be sent 
to the house of an officer—and when I say officer“ I mean 
civil or military, whether he is an employee or an officer of 
the Army—every morning to take him to the department at 10 
o’clock in the day. Mr. President, if we have any extra money 


for expenditures in the deparments I think a little of it had 
better be expended on the poor clerks in the departments in- 
stead of on these gentlemen who can ride around in such style. 
That is my judgment in that matter. 


Mr. WARREN. That opens up a wide subject and would 
hardly come up in this bill or in this connection. 

Mr. BACON. Before the Senator concludes I want to say this: 
There was a Senator in the Chamber a few moments ago who 
narrated to me this experience: Some time ago he was walking 
along the sidewalk, as most of us have todo. If there were any 
need for carriages there is a great deal more need for carriages 
for Members of Congress. They have to go around a great deal. 
I do not think anybody would approve their being furnished us. 
I would not vote that we should have them. The Senator was 
walking along the sidewalk, and an employee of one of the de- 
partments came along in a carriage and drew up alongside and 
asked him to take a seat with him. The Senator accepted his 
invitation and rode some distance, and then complimented him 
on having such a fine turn-out. The employee said, “This is 
not mine; this belongs to the Government.” And the employee 
was a subordinate officer. I am sorry the Senator who told me 
that is not here. Another Senator told me of a similar ex- 
perience in some post remote from Washington. 
` I do not think it is consistent with our Republican institu- 
tions that, except in the exceptional cases I have mentioned, 
where there are specific reasons given and where specific provi- 
sion is made, the public money should be used in the furnishing 
of conveyances for the private convenience of officers or of their 
families. 

This has ended just as it has ended every time heretofore, 
and I was possibly imprudent in doing that which is not a very 
pleasant thing to do and which it would be very much more 
agreeable to refrain from doing. This is going to end to-day 
just as it has ended every time, and I think, Mr. President, it 
is due—impracticable, perhaps—that at some time in the future 
it should be known what vehicles there are and to what uses 
they are put. I think there are very few necessities for officers 
of the executive departments to have carriages for them to 
ride about the city in. There are very few uses, very few 
necessities. 

I have accomplished all I had expected to accomplish—simply 
to bring attention to it. I did not expect to effect anything, be- 
cause I have made the effort several times before and failed, 
just as I have failed to-day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 16, after the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “thousand seven hundred” and 
insert “and sixty-seven thousand nine hundred;” in line 19, 
before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ fifty thousand” and 
insert “one hundred thousand;” and on page 43, line 3, after 
the word “this,” to strike out “appropriation may be used 
for the purchase of 1} sections of lands located on Dead 
Mans Creek, S. Dak., for the protection of the water sup- 
ply of Fort Meade, S. Dak.,” and insert “sum may be used 
for the protection of the water supply of Fort Meade, S. Dak., 
and that from the sum hereby appropriated the Secretary of 
War is authorized, in his discretion, to acquire by purchase or 
condemnation proceedings 1} sections of land located on Dead 
Mans Creek, S. Dak.,” so as to make the clause read: 

Water and sewers at military posts: For procuring and introducing 
water to a and premises at such military posts and stations as 
from their situation require it to be brought from a distance; for the 
purchase and repair of fire apparatus; for the disposal of sewage; for 
repairs to water and sewer systems and for hire of employees, 
$2,267,903.27: Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of this sum may 
be used for the Improvement and protection of the water su py ena 
for the improvement of the grounds of the Fort D. A. Russe rget 
and maneuver reservation, Wyo., and that from the sum hereby appro- 
5 the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discretion, to acquire 

y purchase or condemnation proceedings certain tracts of land required 
for the maneuvering of troops and other militar urposes, lyin 
within the limits of the aforesaid reservation : Provided further, Tha 
not to exceed $17,200 of this sum may be used for the protection of 
the water supply of Bort Meade, S. Dak., and that from the sum 
hereby mt BS ed the Secretary of War is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to acquire by purchase or condemnation proceedings 14 sections 
of land located on Dead Mans Creek, S. Dak. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 24, before the word 
“thousand,” to insert “and fifty,” and on page 44, line 1, 
after the word “thirteen,” to insert: “Provided, That here- 
after the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, assign suitable 
retired officers of the Army to active duty as members of the 
board of road commissioners for Alaska, and in the case of any 
officer so assigned the provisions of so much of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 23, 1904, entitled ‘An act making appro- 
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priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1905, and for other purposes,’ as relates to the assign- 
ment of retired officers to active duty shall apply,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Construction and maintenance of military and post roads, bridges, and 
trails, Alaska: For the construction and maintenance of military and 
post roads, bridges, and trails in the District of Alaska, to be ed 
under the direction of the board of road commissioners descri! in 
section 2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
and the care and support of insane persons in the District of A 
and for other purposes,” Sporos January 27, 1905, and to be expend 
conformably to the provisions of said ag $150,000, to remain available 
until the e of the fiscal year en une 30, 1918: Provided, That 
hereafter the Secretary of War may, his discretion, assign suitable 
retired officers of the Army to active duty as members of the board of 
road commissioners for Alaska, and in the case of any officer assigned 
the provisions of so much of the act of Congress approved April 23, 
1904. entitled “An act 5 1 for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other pur- 

„as relates to the assignment of retired officers to active duty 
shall apply. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
a question with reference to this amendment. Some time ago I 
introduced an amendment increasing the appropriation by 
$50,000, but providing that the amount should be expended on 
the trail or road between Cook Inlet and Iditarod. I want to 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill whether this increase is 
made in pursuance of the supplemental estimate sent down by 
the Secretary of the Treasury under date of January 25, and 
with the understanding that the money will be expended as 
suggested in this report. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The proposed expenditure referred to by the 
Senator is included in this. The reason why the names of 
points are not put in is that it would require the keeping of 
different accounts and would cause an expense which the de- 
partment considers unnecessary. The intention is to take up 
the very matter mentioned by the Senator, and which is esti- 
_ mated for by the department. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I have had 
some conversation with Maj. Richardson, who was at the head 
of this commission, and he intends to devote part of the pro- 
ceeds to the very work the Senator refers to. 

Mr. JONES. What I want to get at is whether it is the 
purpose to expend this additional $50,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. I think he will have to spend probably more 
than that—whatever is necessary to make the road to the 
Iditarod country. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the supplemental estimate may be 
printed in the Recorp, so that we may have a clear under- 
standing of it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The supplemental estimate is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 25, 1911. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration of 
Congress, copy of a communication of Secretary of War of the 24th 
instant, submitting a Bp nega additional estimate of appropria- 
tion in the sum of $50, for construction and maintenance of 2 
and post roads, br and trails, Alaska. 


5 aska. 
The Secretary of War explains the necessity ip for the submis- 
sion of this additional estimate at this time, and the reason why it 
was 1 to Include the same in his regular estimates sub- 
NETEess, 
Respectfully, FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 


mitted to the 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


— 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 24, 1911. 


Sir: I have the honor to forward herewith, for transmission to 
Congress, a supplemental estimate of an . e re of $50,000 re- 
guien by the War Department for the service of the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1912, for the construction and maintenance of military and 
post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska. 

The submission of this estimate is deemed imperatively necessary 
for the reasons stated by the president of the board of road commis- 
sioners for Alaska in the footnote thereto, namely, to provide additional 


funds for this — 1 —— owing to the rapid developments which have 
taken piace in the interior district of the Idi „ where there are at 
presen 


approximately 3,000 people who are receiving but one mail a 
month via a circuitous route—Valdez—Fairbanks, down the Yukon to 
Kaltag, and back to the Iditarod—a distance more than twice that of 
the proposed new route from Cook Inlet. 

It was impracticable to include this item in the r ar annual esti- 
mates of the War Department for the fiscal year 19 for the reason 
that sufficient details covering the same were not presented to the de- 
. aoa Dagertaant. ss required by aw. 

e ent, as reg y law. 
ne President has sanctioned the submission of this estimate. 


V. respectfully, 
= á J. M. DICKINSON, Secretary of War. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Supplemental estimates of appropriations required for the service of the 
cal year ending June 30, 1912, by the Alaska Commission. 


WAR DEPARTMENT—ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION. 


Construction and maintenance of military and post roads, 
bridges, and trails, Alaska: 

For the construction and maintenance of military and 
post roads, bridges, and trails in the District of Alaska, 
to be expended under the direction of the Board of Road 
Commissioners described in section 2 of an act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the construction and mainte- 
mance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of 


schools, and the care and support of insane persons in 
the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” a 
proved Jan. 27, 1905, and to be expended conformab 
to . ponon of said act (acts Jan. 27, 1905, vol. 
5 „ sec. 


33. 2; Mar. 23, 1910, vol. 36, p. 257, 


100, 000 
be applied to the 


Nore.—The additional sum here estimated for is to 
construction of a winter trail from the end of the Northern 
Railway on Cook Inlet across the Rainy Pass, through the valley of 
the upper Kuskokwim River and the Iditarod min strict, to Kaltag 
on the Yukon, where it joins the main route of overland mail an 
travel westward to the Seward Peninsula. This route, besides supply- 
ing a means of communication to a large and growing district in the 
interior, now very much isolated, ‘becomes also a short line for mail and 
communication from the open water of the coast to the military posts 
of Fort St. Michael and Fort Davis, near the town of Nome, on Bering 
Sea. It is the smallest amount considered absolutely necessary to cut 
through a primitive winter trail for dog teams and single horse sleds 
for a distance of more than 400 miles, and the route is a of the 
general ayate of cross-country communication laid out by the Board 
of Road Commissioners, for which appropriations have heretofore been 
made under the head of “ Military and post roads, bridges, and trail 
Alaska.” The sum of $100,000 ady appropriated by the House o 
Representatives is $25,000 less than the amount estimated by the board 
as necessary for the repair and maintenance of the roads already con- 
structed under this head, and to divert any portion of that amount to 
the work here proposed would be a loss to the work already constructed, 
2 3 Importance, and which the board considers its first duty is to 

ntain. 

The imperative necessity for this additional sum at this time is due 
in a measure to the rapid developments which have taken place in the 
interior district of the Iditarod, above referred to, where there are at 
present approximately 3,000 people, who are receiving but one mail a 
month via a circuitous route—Valdez-Fairbanks, down the Yukon to 
Kaltag, and back to the Iditarod, a distance more than twice that of 
Thirteenth Infantry, United States Arm, (president Beard of ited 

n n „ Un es Army, ent Board of Roa: 
Commissioners for Alaska.) cist te 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
= the 8 on Militia Affairs was, on page 46, after line 

, to 2 


Transportation of officers’ horses: The accounting officers Of the 
Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to remove any suspensions 
in the accounts of quartermasters for the fiscal years 1909 and 1910 for 
8 for the transportation of officers’ authorized horses during the 
said period ; and payment from unexpended balances in the Treasury of 
the appropriation Transportation of the Army and its supplies” for 
the fiscal years 1909 and 1910, is hereby authorized and directed to be 
made to common carriers ha claims against the United States for 
transportation of officers’ authorized horses cunna W e herein- 
before mentioned; and reimbursement is hereby au and directed, 
from unexpended balances hereinbefore mentioned, to officers of the 
Army for payments made by them to disbursing officers on account of 
suspensions made by the accounting officers of Treasury for trans- 
portation of their authorized horses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Ordnance 
Department,” on page 56, line 14, before the word “ the,” to 
strike out That for” and insert “For,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


National trophy and medals for rifle contests: For the purpose of 
furnish a national trophy and medals and other prizes to pro- 
yided and contested for annually, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. . 

Mr. BULKELEY rose. N 
Mr. WARREN. There are certain committee amendments 
which I will first offer. I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 17, after the word “ dollars,” 
insert a comma and the words “of which sum $25,000 shall be 
immediately available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 34, line 9, after the word “mounts” 
at the end of the line, insert a comma. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 34, line 10, after the word “ Engi- 
neers,” strike ont the semicolon and insert in lien a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 
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The Secretary. On page 37, line 10, after the word “on,” 
insert “or near.” 4 

The amendment was agreed to. ° 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Clerk if, on page 40, lines 12 and 
18, he has inserted a comma after the word “ official.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has been done. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 41, line 3, it is proposed to amend 
the committee amendment, after the word “ That,” by inserting 
the word “ hereafter.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Srcrerary. On page 56, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
as a paragraph the following: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to release 
to the city of St. A stine, Fla., a strip of land not exceeding 23 feet 
in width on the north line of the Fort Marion Reservation for the 11755 

e of restoring the street formerly known as Clinch Street, extending 

rom San Marco Avenue, on the western boundary of said reservation, 
eastward to the Matanzas River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 57, line 19, strike out the words 
“ until expended ” and insert “and to remain available until the 
end of the fiscal year 1913.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Secretary to turn to page 5, line 18, 
where, after the word “than,” I move to strike out “two hun- 
dred and fifty“ and insert one hundred and twenty-five.” 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 18, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” strike out “two hundred and fifty” and insert one 
hundred and twenty-five.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WARREN. In line 19—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I rose to ask to have the proviso read as 
amended. It will perhaps be better for the Senator to conclude 
the amendments to the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. In line 19, after the word “for” cut out the 
remaining three words, “ any purpose exeept.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 19 strike out the last three words in 
the line, “any purpose except.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How will the proviso now read?. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, however, That not more than $125,000 of said amount shall 
be used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of aero- 
planes and other aerial machines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
desire to offer any further amendments from the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I desire to offer an amendment, to come 
in on page 49, after line 9. ’ 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask if that is the dental-surgeons 
amendment. 

Mr. BULKELEY. It is. A bill for the purpose has passed 
the Senate twice. p 

Mr. WARREN. The bill has passed the Senate twice and, I 
think, has been favorably reported on the other side in a former 
Congress. I am inclined to accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 49, after line 9, insert: 


Hereafter there shall be attached to the Medical set Aria of the 
Army a corps of dental surgeons, which corps shall not exceed in 
number the actual requirements nor the proportion of 1 to 1,000 
authorized by law for service in the Regular Army, and all original 
appointments to said corps shall be made to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. The appointees must be citizens of the United States, between 
22 and 30 years of age, graduates of standard American dental col- 
leges, of moral character, and of unquestionable professional 
repute, and shall be required to pass the usual physical examination 
and a professional examination which shall include tests of skill in 
practical dentistry and of proficiency in the usual subjects in a stand- 
ard dental college course: Provided, That dental surgeons attached to 
the Medical Department of the army at the time of the passage of this 
act may be eligible to appointment, three of them to the rank of captain 
and the others to the rank of first lieutenant, on the recommendation 
of the Surgeon General, and subject to the usual physical and pro- 
fessional examinations herein prescribed: Provided 8 That the 
professional examination may be waived in the case of dental surgeons 
whose efficiency reports and entrance examinations are satisfactory to 
the Surgeon General; and the time served as dental surgeons under the 
act of February 2, 1901, shall be reckoned in computing the increase 
service pay of such as are appointed under this act. The pay, allow- 
ances, and promotions of dental surgeons shall be fixed an verned 
by the laws and regulations applicable to the Medical Corps; that their 
right to command shall be limited to the members of the dental corps; 


that their right to promotion shall be limited to the rank of captain 


r five years’ service and to the rank of major after ten years’ 
service: Provided, That the number of majors shall not at any time 
exceed one-eighth nor the number of captains one-third the whole 
number in the said dental corps. The Surgeon General of the Army is 
hereby authorized to organize a board of three examiners to conduct 
the professional examinations herein prescribed, one of whom shall be 
a surgeon in the ing and two of whom shall be selected by the 
Surgeon General from the contract dental surgeons eligible under the 
provisions of this act to 1 ag es hs to the dental corps. The annul- 
ment of contracts made with dental surgeons under the act of Febru- 
ary 2, 1901, shall be so timed and ordered by the Surgeon General 
that the whole number of contract and commissioned dental surgeons 
rendering service shall not at any time be reduced below 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. BRIGGS. On page 57, after line 21, at the end of the bill, 
I move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 57, after line 21, insert: 


Upon the passage of this act every line officer on the active list who 
has lost in lineal rank through the system of regimental promotion in 
force prior to October 1, 1890, shall be immediately advanced to the 
grade and position that he would have held had promotion been lineal 
hroughout his arm or corps since the date of his entry into the arm 
or corps in which he is now serving, with rights of promotion in accord- 
ance with his new rank: Provided, That the officers advanced to a 
higher grade under the provisions of this act shall be additional officers 
in the grades to which they are promoted and in the grades to which 
they shall thereafter be promoted by seniority: And provided further, 
That nothing in this act shall 8 to interfere with or retard the 
promotion or assignment to which any officer would be entitled under 
existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Briees]. 

Mr. ROOT. Have we any information as to the number of 
extra officers who will be covered by the amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. A similar bill was reported favorably in the 
House and we have the House report before us. 

Mr. ROOT. I am not ready to vote on this proposition, sir. 
I think it is a subject which ought to receive consideration. It 
is attempting to go back and reverse the order of promotion 
in the Army which has obtained for 20 years past. I do not 
like to see the Army concentrating their attention too much 
upon their own rank, their own promotion. I think we ought 
to know whether there is a real injustice that has endured 
for these 20 years and which we ought to cure by advancing 
these gentlemen, and we ought to know how much and how 
many the advances are to be. 

Mr. President, I raise the question as to whether the amend- 
ment is in order. It seems to me to be new legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will withhold 
the point of order for a moment, I will simply say the measure 
is one which has passed the Senate once or twice, that it is 
a measure that has been favorably considered on the House 
side and reported from the House Military Affairs Committee, 
and hence the chairman of the committee in charge of this 
bill saw no reason why he or the committee should object. I 
think it is very proper that there should be put into the 
ReEcorD some explanation of it and that a thorough understand- 
ing should be reached. - 

Possibly a brief statement from the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Bricas], who offers the amendment, would put the 
Senator from New York in possession of the facts. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from New 
York will not insist on his point of order and let the amend- 
ment be passed upon by the Senate on its meritg, at least. 
There is not much opportunity for it to be done otherwise than 
upon this bill. 

I confess I do not sympathize with the criticism of the Sena- 
tor from New York on the sensitiveness of Army officers in 
reference to their rank. That is about the principal thing they 
have in life. Their sphere is very much more circumscribed 
for personal gratification and personal advantage than that of 
a Senator of the United States or of anyone else who is in 
official position. An officer’s rank is almost as dear to him as 
his character would be. Of course his character is more dear 
than anything else, but his rank comes next, possibly, so far as 
he is personally concerned. 

If I understand it, there would be very little expense to the 
Government if this is done. It is true that additional officers 
are to be appointed, but they are not officers whose appointment 
will add permanently to the number of officers in the Army. 
Their appointment is in effect on the number of officers tem- 
porary simply. They are advanced to a certain grade and 
when they die or are retired their places are not filled, and when 
they have passed from the scene there will be no more officers 
in the Army than there are now. 
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As I understand the proposition, these officers have been un- 
fortunate in not haying kept pace with their brother officers by 
reason of the former law, which confined promotions to pro- 
motions in their particular regiments. I understand the pur- 
pose is simply to give them these increased ranks without dis- 
placing anybody else. The scheme is to do it in such a way 
as not to do injustice to any other officer, if I understand it 
correctly. There will be, of course, officers appointed in addi- 
tion to make up the number which have been added by this 
promotion, but it is not, I repeat, an addition of a permanent 
character. 

These officers are most of them old men. If I understand it, 
Mr. President, the difficulty grows out of this fact. Of course 
the Senator from New York knows more about this subject 
than I possibly can know. He was once a distinguished Sec- 
retary of War. But if I understand it correctly, the old law 
confined an oflficer’s opportunity for promotion to vacancies in 
his own regiment. Therefore two officers may have graduated 
at the same time at West Point and then they went into the 
service together, one in one regiment and the other in another. 
One of those officers, by reason of vacancies occurring through 
death or otherwise, would be advanced to the position of a 
field officer—a major, lieutenant colonel, or colonel—while his 
classmate, who graduated at the same time, who went into 
another regiment, by reason of the differing conditions and 
differing circumstances at that same time may not haye risen 
above the rank of captain or first lieutenant. 

It was seen that great injustice was done to officers of the 
Army by that method of promotion, and we changed the law so 
that officers, when vacancies occur, are now promoted without 
regard to their regimental affiliations or connections, and an 
officer is now promoted according to his time of service and the 
relative rank he has in the Army at large, or in his branch of 
the service, and his promotion is not confined to the accident of 
vacancies in his own regiment. 

Growing out of that change in the law it happens, I under- 
stand, that there are some officers who started with their fel- 
lows who have performed no more meritorious service, who 
started on the same level, and yet by accidents of vacancies in 
their regiments, before the change of the law, had far advanced 
beyond the rank of the officers with whom they had thus 
started on a level. 

This proposition is, as I said, confined in its effect to officers 
who are old men, men to whom their rank is dear, and justly 
dear ; and it ought to be dear to them, and we ought to protect 
them in it, if we can. 

Now, this is simply a proposition that whereas these in- 
equalities have grown up under this system, we will try to 
remove them, and without displacing any officer or giving him 
any inferior relative rank. It is simply putting these old officers 
abreast of the fellows with whom they started; and when I say 
“fellows,” I am not using the word in the ordinary acceptation. 
I mean those with whom they were associated; those who were 
m an equality with them. It is simply to put them abreast of 

em. 

And, Mr. President, are they not entitled to it? They are 
men who have given their whole lives and devoted them ex- 
clusively to the public service, and the character of whose 
services is such that they can not have had any advantages 
sueh as others of us in the publie service have had. Is it not 
right that we should now equalize them, if we can do it with- 
out doing an injustice to anybody, without putting anybody 
down, without putting anybody ahead of anybody else, but 
simply putting them abreast with those with whom they 
started, when in a few years the whole thing will pass away 
and we will have the same number of officers at Jast that we 
have now? 

I confess, Mr. President, it appeals to me very strongly, and 
I hope the Senator from New York, the former Secretary of 
War, the former head of the Army, will agree with us who 
have not had the same connection with it in doing this simple 
act of justice to these old officers. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
New York is as well aware as anyone in this body of the injus- 
tice and inequalities that have come up under the old system 
of regimental promotion, but for the information of the Senate 
I am going to give one instance: 

At the time of the Custer massacre and shortly after the 
eadets who had graduated in that year had been assigned to 
their regiments, nearly all as second lieutenants—nearly all 
the first Heutenants of the Seventh Cavalry were killed—two 
or three young men, fresh from the academy, who had not 
joined their regiments and did not join them until two or three 
months afterwards, had been assigned to the Seventh Cavalry. 
Of course, under the system of regimental promotion they 


were promoted to the grade of first lieutenant, and officers who 
had graduated several years before were transferred to the 
Seventh Cavalry and placed below them. That is only one 
example of what was likely to occur at any time under the 
system of regimental promotions. 

In regard to the number of officers benefited and the expense, 
the report which I send to the desk on a similar bill in the 
House of Representatives states the number of officers. I think 
in all there are something like 20 officers. The expense the 
first year will be $96,000, and it will pass away, as the Senator 
from Georgia has said, as these men are placed on the retired 
list. They are nearly all men who have, at the most, but five 
or six years to serve. It seems to me that it is a matter of 
justice that they be accorded the right to retire in their proper 
place on the rolls of the Army. 

= hope the Senator from New York will withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. ROOT. I withdraw my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
withdraws the point of order, and the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. DU PONT. I ask that the report may be read. 

Mr. WARREN. Unless some one desires to have it read, since 
the point of order is withdrawn, would not the Senator from 
New Jersey be as well satisfied to have the House committee 
report inserted in the Record: without reading? I dislike to 
take so much time when the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] is ready to take the floor. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Very well. It is not a long report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the report 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 


{House Report No. 2059, Sixty-first Congress, third session.] 


5 8 ee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. 24013) to remedy in the line of the Army the Inequalities in 
rank as to: the limited 1 oper ven section 1204 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United ates, hav considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation t it be amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting the following : 

“That upon age passage of this act 1 line officer on the active 
list who has lost in lineal rank regimental pro- 
motion in force prior to October 1, 1 
sition that he would ha¢e held had 
his arm or corps since the date of into the arm or corps in 
which he is now serv. : Provided, Tha the officers so ad 
shall be additional officers in the grades to which they are promoted, 
and nothing in this act shall operate: to interfere with 
existing ta or assignment to w any officer would be entitled under 

W. 
thus amended the committee recommend that the bill do pass. 

The bill as amended does not deprive any officer of rank or promotion 
in the Army, as it provides— 

“That the officers so advanced shall be additional officers in the 
grades to which they are promoted, and nothing in this act shall 
operate to interfere with or ger Sion pE mgt eet or assignment to which 


ST of 
renal be 3 to the po- 
romotion been lineal throughout 


any officer would be entitled unde: 2 
The Secretary of War was called upon for a report on a ho i bill 
during the Sixtleth Congress, and following is bas report receiv: 


ta ado 
Washington, April i, 1908. 

Respectfully returned to the chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

RS: have carefully read 5 — bill 3 R. 16502} and the accompanying 

morandum thereon by thi taff. 

7 fully and cordially 1 — 5 in this erect to bring about a gradual 
per y = rank ar the sole purpose of promoting the greater 
t the same time I think the officers who have 
of merit and no fault of their own have a 

out ty and are entirely deserving of the relief contemplated 
— * aie 1 n fore ooo it will result in de Bees some other officers of 
ing s 


no merit of their own 
8 lee 8 — if not dep ve them of any rank al- 
ready gained, neither will it prevent their ul — rank as hi wre as they 
would attain were the present uitable condition continu 
contrary, unless the present condition be rectified 
in the Army will be rived of ever cet 
and a number of others could not go beyo: the rank o: 
being retired for age. 


ost ran gee through ne | lack 
i ust claim in 


monje Defore 


Wu. H. Tart, Secretary of War. 


Lists showing the oe and lineal rank of all officers concerned 
be wil poen ri É these the effect of the bill (which is 
4013 ‘an r originaly introduced stated in a simpler form) 


on the passage of the 
bill—were it to become a law to-day—the following promotions would 


Es 
In the Cavalry the 8 lieutenant colonels would become addi- 
tional colonels: Watts, Bishop, Edwards, and Sibley. The following 
would become additional lieutenant colonels: H. L. Scott, Me- 
Corm: 55 1 Bickel, . J. Slocum, Nicholson, Brewer, Foster, Blocksom, 
As the * four additional lieutenant colonels pag Song McCormick, 
Sickel, and Slocum) a take the places of additional 
colonels, they are no — expense to the Government, this addi- 
tional expense being for— 


4 eee or at $5,000 each__________.______________. $20, 000 
5 additi lieutenant colonels, at $4,500 ench— 22, 500 
9 additional ofcers -me 42, 500 
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The nine p 
are no additional ex „as these officers take the pay of those of the 
next grade above who have been promoted. 

In the Infa the following lieutenant colonels would become addi- 
tional colonels: Lassiter, C Young. Mann, Buttler, Febiger. The 
following majors would become additional lieutenant colonels: Kirby, 
Howe, Pendleton, Noyes, Truitt, Parke, Howell, May. 

As the first six lieutenant colonels (Kirby, Howe, Pendleton, Noyes, 
Truitt, and Parke) take the place of the six lieutenant colonels just 

romoted to additional colonels, they are no additional expense to the 
— this additional expense being for 


rr ee reeset 
„/// went es SE SSO RS 


39, 000 


The eight promotions which follow in the lower grades are no addi- 
tional expense, as these officers take the pay of those in the next grade 
above who have been promoted. 

In the Field Artillery there is but one officer, Lieut. Col. Hoyle, to 
be promoted, he being made an additional colonel, at an expense of 
$5,000. The resulting promotions in the lower paaa are no extra 
expense, as these officers take the pay of those in the next grade above 
who have been promoted. 

In the Coast tillery the following majors would become additional 
lieutenant colonels: Ruckman, Haynes—two lieutenant colonels, at 
$4,500, $9,000. 

The two promotions which follow in each of the lower grad 


romotions which as a result follow in the lower grades 


es are 
in 


no additional expense, as these officers take the pay of those the 
next grade above who have been promoted. 
The following, therefore, is the summary of the expense: 
Cavalry : 
4 colonels, at $5,000_______________________.______... $20, 000 
5 lieutenant colonels, at 84.500—„œæRñͤͤĩͤꝛͥ ů 22, 500 
Infantry: 
hee eee ee Seaman 30, 000 
2 lieutenant colonels, at $4,500_....___._______ — 9,000 
Field Artillery: 1 colonel, at $5, — O Bas ERS 5, 000 
Coast Artillery: 2 lieutenant colonels, at 84.500 be 9, 000 
Additional officers (209222ĩĩ„—K,1!„% ö: —— 85, 500 


Those who have worked out the details of this matter find that 
there is a possibility of the number of additional officers being at 
some 3 high as 26, though the probabilities are that it will never 
1 some 89 other officers—19 in the 8 56 in the 
Infantry, and 14 in the Artillery—are benefited by ing in files 
only, finding themselves higher up on their respective lists and there- 
fore nearer promotion. As each officer who lost rank is “ advanced to 
the position that he would have held had promotion been lineal,” these 
officers gain in proportion to what they have lost, t generally 
they do not gain all that they have lost, for this can not be done with- 
out retarding the advancement of those who have gained by regimental 
pro on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Brrtaas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. If the committee has finished with its amend- 
ments, I desire to bring an amendment to the attention of the 
Senate. I am not sufficiently familiar with the bill to indicate 
the point at which I desire to have the amendment inserted if 
it should meet with the approval of the Senate. I desire that 
there should be an amendment increasing the item of $300,000 
wherever it occurs for the equipment of the coast volunteer 
organizations, or, at least, the equipment of the coast volun- 
teer organizations included in the item. : 

Mr. WARREN. Probably the Senator alludes to what ap- 
pears on page 23, under the heading Equipment of Coast Artil- 
lery, armories, Organized Militia.” 

Mr. BACON, That is the item with which the appropriation 
of $300,000 is connected. I desire to offer an amendment, which 
I trust the committee will accept, increasing the appropriation 
of $300,000 by the amount of $38,170. I wish to make a state- 
ment as to the importance of that increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
offers an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

Mr. BACON. I have it not formulated, but the clerks will 
understand the particular point at which it comes. 

The importance of the amendment is found in the facts which 
I am about to state. A part of our present volunteer military 
organization, or National Guard organization, is in those organi- 
zations which are trained in the use of coast artillery at the 
various coast defenses. 

It seems that there is a department in the Government called 
the Division of Militia Affairs, which makes estimates of the 
amounts required for equipments in order that these organiza- 
tions may be effective. The Chief of the Division of Militia 
Affairs, in his report, which I have not at hand but which is 
cited in the correspondence which I have before me, and which 
I shall subsequently have read, estimates that for the volun- 
teer organization at Savannah for use at Fort Screven there is 
required the sum of $38,170 to furnish what is known as the 
dummy equipment. Owing to the desire to cut down estimates 
generally as much as possible, that was cut out, although it 
was originally included. 

I would hand this correspondence to the Secretary to read 
but for the fact that it is not necessary to read it all. I can 


read it more readily, selecting the parts myself, than I can 
indicate them to the Secretary. I will just read a small part 
of it. I have before me a letter from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WARREN. Shall I call the Senator’s attention to the 
estimate I haye here? Perhaps it will assist him in arriving at 
some conclusion. I find here in the estimates that the Chief 
of the Coast Artillery recommended various States and the 
number of companies of Organized Militia from each State 
which should participate in the drills and maneuvers in con- 
junction with the Regular Army, including the Coast Artillery. 
He says this: 

The amount estimated for the year 1910—11 was sufficient to provide 
an installation as indicated. 

Mr. BACON. I can not hear what the Senator is reading. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, I shall not undertake to read it, but 
will state that the report here is that the amount appropriated 
will cover certain points. 

Mr. BACON. I know. 

Mr. WARREN. And that they are arranging for certain other 
points, and as soon as plans, and so forth, can be submitted, 
then the estimates will be submitted for the other points. I 
presume that Savannah is one of the places that was delayed 
and was not estimated for in the official estimate. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is mistaken; Savannah was esti- 
mated for. 

Mr. WARREN. About what am I mistaken? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator had allowed me to proceed I 
would haye gotten through and shown him exactly. 

Mr. WARREN. We have the estimates here from the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that; but, as I have stated, the 
1 made by the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs is 

Mr. WARREN. Very well, and it got no further. The esti- 
mate that comes to the Congress does not come from the 
employees of the department, but comes from the Treasury 
of the United States—the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BACON. I do not differ from the Senator at all as to 
that, but the Senator has not permitted me to state the reason 
for this and the exact status of it. : 

Mr. WARREN. I wanted to advise the Senator as to it, so 
that he might place his argument upon the proper basis. 

Mr. BACON. But I have a letter in my hand from the Secre- 
tary of War which does not indicate that that is the proper 
basis, and I was trying to read it. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand correspondence between 
Representative Epwarps from my State, who represents the 
district in which Savannah and Fort Screven are situated, and 
the Secretary of War. Without going through the entire cor- 
respondence, I will read first a short extract from Mr. Ep- 
WaAkbs’s letter to me under date of January 14: 

The bill as it passed H 
from the letter o 2 Dickinson thot geen 8 
apply any part of the $300,000 carried in the bill to the equipment of 
the Savannah Volunteer Guards. 

I want to state that the Savannah Volunteer Guards is a 
battalion, not simply one company, but several companies, and 
that they are Heavy Artillery companies. They were formerly 
infantry. It is an organization of long standing and high 
perfection. 

Mr. WARREN. There are two companies, are there not? 

Mr. BACON. At least two, if not three; but certainly two. 

Mr. WARREN. The report is that there are two. 

Mr. BACON. And they are first class, too. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BACON. They are extraordinary in their excellence, 
and very much above the ordinary militia volunteer companies. 

The Secretary of War wrote a letter to Mr. Epwanbs in re- 
gard to this matter. I will say first, however, that the purpose 
of the amendment is to furnish dummy armament. Under date 
of December 19, 1910, this information was given by the War 
Department : 

The item for appropriations for dummy armament for armories of 
Coast cic A rere of Organized Militia is included in the Army 
appropriation bill. be amount necessary to make the installation for 
Savannah, as given on 51 of the Report of the Chief of the Division 
of Militia Affairs, is $38,170. If Congress should increase the nmount 
for dummy armament by the amount specified, it would be possible for 
the Spera to make the installation as soon as manufactured; 
otherwise it would be necessary to await future appropriations. 

A letter from one of the officers of that company showing the 
necessity for the equipment recites this fact: 

Included in the equipment which the War Department desires to 
furnish to the Savannah Volunteer Guards, that being the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps of Georgia, is what is known as dummy armament. This 


consists of a complete model of a 10-inch disappearing gun and also 
. Two of our companies are 


a complete model of a 12-inch m 
assigned for duty at the disappearing 


guns and two at the mortar bat- » 
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tery at Fort Screven. It is essential that we have the equipment, in- 
eluding the dummy armament, upon which the men can be regulari 
drilled in order that we may attain that degree of proficiency whic 
woui render us of immmediate value to the Government in case of 
nehe Government has already sent to us a large quantity of equip- 
ment, including 88 boards, 8 instruments, etc., which 
remain practically useless to us until we can have the dummy arma- 
ment (model gun and mortar) in connection with which it can used. 

That is the necessity for it. That is not a play organization 

by any means; it is an organization which, when properly 
drilled, can man the heavy guns at Fort Screven. Here is what 
the Secretary of War says as to the purpose of the department 
under the $300,000 appropriation : 

This year, in view of thé necessity for rigid economy, Army estimates 
are greatly reduced, and the total-amount asked for, for armory instal- 
lation, was only $300,000. This is barely sufficient to equip the ar- 
mories at Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; Astoria, Oreg.; San ancisco 
and San Diego, Cal.; Boston, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; and New York, 
N. Y. (2); and at Bridgeport, Conn. 

Not a single dollar for any coast defense south of Cape 
Charles or around the entire Gulf coast; but all of it for the 
Pacific coast and the North Atlantic coast. I will say, Mr. 
President, that this is certainly a case where Congress should 
supply the needed dummy armament. 

Mr. WARREN. The committee is willing that the amend- 
ment should go in the bill and go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, in line 14, before the word “ dol- 
lars,” it is proposed to strike out “three hundred thousand” 
and to insert “three hundred and thirty-eight thousand one 
hundred and seventy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 1 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. . 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT ATCHISON, KANS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, Mr. MCKINLEY, a Member of 
the House of Representatives from Illinois, requested me to 
introduce for him a bill to have a bridge constructed across the 
Missouri River. There is pressure for it now. The bill has 
been reported from the Committee on Commerce. It is merely 
a bridge bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be taken 
up and passed at this time. It is Senate bill 10594. . 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 10594) to authorize 
S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, Kans., to construct a bridge across 
the Missouri River near the city of Atchison, Kans. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
nnd passed. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the report 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections relative to certain 
charges relating to the election of WILLIAM LORIMER, a Senator 
from Illinois, by the legislature of the State, made in obedience 
to Senate resolution No. 264. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I had intended to address the 
Senate on the day after to-morrow on this matter; but the 
calendar shows that all of that day and, with the announce- 
ments which have been made this morning, every day of this 
week has been preempted. While I am rather averse to giving 
these notices, I am persuaded that unless I do so I will be in 
the way of somebody else who may desire to address the Sen- 
ate; and believing, as I do, that this matter ought to be 
brought to a conclusion with as little delay as possible, and 
in order that I may not get in the way of anybody else who 
desires to address the Senate on it or on any other question, I 
now give notice that at 2 o'clock on Monday next, that being 
the first day open, I will address the Senate on the report of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, ordinarily we accept the conclu- 
sion of a committee upon any matter that it has carefully con- 
sidered, even though we may have some doubts as to its correct- 
ness. We are especially justified in so acting when that conclu- 
sion is reached by the almost unanimous judgment of the com- 
mittee. In fact, with the hundreds of bills reported upon hundreds 
of different subjects, we must be guided largely by the decision 
of the committee. Whatever may be the verdict of the Senate on 
the question now under consideration, the country should not 
overlook the fact that in this case, involving the election of a 


Republican to this body, only one Democrat and only one Repub- | 


lican hold that the evidence shows the election of Mr. LORIMER 
to be void. Only one of these heard the testimony, saw the wit- 
nesses, and was able to weigh their evidence in the light of their 
appearance and demeanor while testifying. The very fact that 
seven Republican Senators and four Democratic Senators, men of 
as high character and ability as any in this great body, have, after 
hearing and considering the testimony most carefully, agreed 
that the election of Mr. Lortmer was valid and not secured by 
fraud should make those at least who have not read the testi- 
mony hesitate to denounce their conclusion and charge them 
with favoring fraud and corruption and with a disregard for 
the rights of the people. 

There are those who seem to delight in finding something 
wrong with our public men and who grasp eagerly any evil 
charge against them and assume it to be true. There is a 
hysterical “ holier-than-thou” class who see nothing but evil 
in those who do not agree with them in their opinions and 
judgments and who encourage the people to believe that the 
Government will be ruined and our liberties lost unless they and 
their dogmas are implicitly accepted and followed. Such may 
sometimes lead the people astray, but upon great policies, 
whether in finance, commerce, or any other great business or 
governmental activity, I believe that the ultimate aggregate 
judgment of the people is very apt to be correct, and a legis- 
lator is justified in following and carrying out that judgment 
and will, even though it may be contrary to his individual or 
preconceived opinion. 

There is a widespread belief that improper influences have 
often been exerted in the selection of United States Senators, 
as well as other officials. This belief, I fear, is well founded; 
I wish it were not. This belief, however, even though well 
founded, does not justify us or the country in assuming in any 
particular case that charges of bribery and corruption are true, 
but every such case should be decided only after a careful in- 
vestigation of all the evidence for and against such charge. 
There also is a widespread belief that our public men are dis- 
honest and corrupt. I do not want to believe this; I do not 
believe it. Instead of hunting for corruption, let us look for 
purity. Our search will more often be rewarded, and the pleas- 
ure certainly will be much greater. Instead of looking for 
dishonesty, let us look for integrity. Instead of looking for 
sordid and treasonable motives, let us look for lofty ideas and 
patriotic sentiments. The world will look better, life will be 
sweeter, and our pride in our Government, its officers and insti- 
tutions, will be wonderfully strengthened, and our public sery- 
ants will be truer to their trust by knowing they have the confi- 
dence of the people. It is not much encouragement to a man to 
do right to feel that he receives no more credit than if he does 
wrong. 

The vilification of public men who have made our country 
great, and who have made the history of the last 30 years of 
which we are so justly proud, is a shame and a disgrace to our 
people. Instead of holding these men up to scorn and ridicule, 
and instead of charging them directly or by innuendo with being 
enemies of the people and dangerous to our liberties, we should 
teach our children to honor and respect them as honest, great, 
and patriotic men, worthy of our highest respect and emulation. 
When I lose confidence in the honesty, integrity, and patriotism 
of our public men, I shall despair of the Republic. 

On the question now before the Senate we have the almost 
unanimous report of the committee. This report is not to be 
lightly or sneeringly cast aside, nor is the honesty and sincerity 
of those who made it to be questioned here or elsewhere, If its 
judgment is indorsed by this Senate, those who have heard but 
one side should not condemn such action simply because there 
is a general belief that bribery is common in election cases or 
that bribery was used in the election of Mr. LOBIMER. And if 
that verdict is not sustained the public should not then ex- 
ultantly rejoice that the Senate has found that his election is 
illegal and void by reason of corruption and bribery. 

Mr. President, I believe most earnestly in the purity of our 
elections. The exercise of the elective franchise is one of the 
highest rights and duties of the American citizen; and every 
yote, whether in the legislature, in primaries, or regular elec- 
tions, should be honestly cast and honestly counted; and the 
strongest and swiftest condemnation should be visited upon 
corruption or attempted corruption of the ballot of any kind or 
character. Elections to this body should be above suspicion. It 
is of transcendent importance that every safeguard should be 
thrown around the membership of the Senate so that the people 
may feel that its Members hold their positions by the free and 
undefiled will of those whose duty it is to select them, and that 
every Member of this body is free from all sinister influences 
and is here to do only the will of the people and the States he 
represents. 
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Representative government rests largely upon the purity of 
its elections. Hence any question involving a seat in this body 
is one of tremendous magnitude. It really is not a legislative 
question, involving policies upon which there may be honest 
differences of opinion and upon which we may be justified in 
waiving our individual judgment and opinions in deference to 
the opinion and judgment of the committee which has given it 
special consideration. As the chairman of this committee said 
in his powerful address, we are “a court composed of 92 judges, 
each oath bound to support the Constitution of the United 
States,” which makes us the judges of the election and qualifica- 
tions of our Members. We do not discharge our full duty in 
this case, however, by simply accepting the judgment of the 
committee. There is an individual responsibility that can not 
be shirked, and every Senator must, and in my judgment will, 
vote on this case as his judgment and his conscience dictate, 
unmoved by “ public clamor, however boisterous, or private ap- 
peals, however potential and commanding.” My sense of duty 
and responsibility as a judge in this case has led me to read 
and reread the testimony taken and the briefs and arguments of 
counsel as well as the addresses of the Senators who have thus 
far spoken. I have endeavored to stay within the record. 
Newspaper statements have been thrown to the wastebasket 
without reading and outside statements have been disregarded. 

I hoped to agree with the committee in its conclusions; I 
wanted to do so. I wanted to do it because I would like to find 
all elections to this body honest and free from corruption. I 
also wanted to agree with them because of my high personal 
regard for the Senator whose seat is in question. I served 
with him in the House of Representatives; I served with: him 
on the same committee, and have the highest personal regard 
for him as a man and a legislator. I have read with interest 
and with much satisfaction the story of his life, which has 
appealed to me as-one that should be an inspiration to every 
struggling youth in the land. The story of his character, his- 
tory, and achievements, condensed in a few words by the 
senior Senator from Kentucky, is one to command our respect 
and admiration, and it is one that should make every man hesi- 
tate long before voting to deprive him of a seat in this exalted 
tribunal, to which he holds a certificate from one of the great 
States of the Union. 

The Senator from Kentucky said that Mr. Lormrer’s father 
died, leaving a widow and six children, in 1871, and— 


Upon WILLIAM LORIMER, the eldest child, then 10 years of age, fell 
the burden of relieving the rest of the — from want. It was a 
heavy burden for one so young to assume. 
tenacity of the race from which he sprang, and by 
blacking Lp and running errands he kept the res 
want. As his strength and ability increased the comforts of 
family 5 y increased. ides, he thus enabled the other 
children to attend ool. He had but little time to devote to his educa- 
tion, as most of his time was given to supporting the family, so that 
the other children might be afforded an Spportanity to acquire an 
education. He work in the stockyards, on the street car, as a 
house painter, building contractor, real estate dealer, brick manufac- 
turer, and in the end became a general contractor. His industry and 
ability gave him success. e has a man of perfect morals. He 
has a wife and eight children, and his domestic life is beautiful. 


He might have added that Mr. LorrmER was elected seven 
times to represent the people of his district in the House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress, and that during 
that time no charge affecting his personal honesty and integrity 
has been made against him. Such a character is not to be 
lightly torn down, and such a character and such accomplish- 
ments should cause Senators and the people of this country to 
hesitate before they condemn this man upon a charge that he 
has purchased a seat in this great body. 

The testimony was taken and the evidence heard by a sub- 
committee of seven members. This subcommittee reported to 
the full committee, and the full committee holds that— 


There was no testimony offered during the investigation which would 
tend in the remotest degree to implicate Senator LORIMER in any per- 
sonal act of bribery or attempted bribery or corrupt practices of any 


This finding is agreed to by all the committee except two, 
and one of these, the Senator from Tennessee, says in his sepa- 
rate statement: 

While there are some facts and circumstances in this case tending 
to show that Senator LORIMER may have heard of or known that cor- 
rupt practices were being resorted to, and while Senator LORIMER 
failed to avail himself of the opportunity of going on the stand as a 
witness and denying any such knowledge or sanction of eo ac- 
racticed, still I am of tbe opinion t 


tices, if any such were the 
testimony fails to establish the fact that Senator LORIMER was him- 
self guilty of bri 


or other 1 5 ractices, or that he sanctioned 
or was cognizant of the fact that thery or other corrupt practices 
were being used by others to influence votes for him. 


The law seems to be well settled that— 


To deprive a sitting Member of the Senate of his seat the Senate 
must be satisfied by legal evidence that he was personally guilty of 
bribery or that he was personally connected with the bribery or the 


corrupt use of money to procure his election or that he had personal 
knowledge of such corrupt use of money or personally sanctioned the 
use thereof to insure his election. 

The subcommittee unanimously, and the full committee ex- 
cepting one member, agree that Mr. LORIMER is not personally 
guilty of bribery, and that he is not personally connected with 
the bribery or corrupt use of money to procure his election, and 
that he had no personal knowledge of such corrupt use of money, 
and that he did not personally sanction the use of money to 
insure his election, and in this conclusion I am willing and 
glad to concur. I am most reluctantly compelled, however, to 
dissent from its conclusion that— 
the title of Mr. LORIMER to a seat in the Senate has not been shown to 
be rhe through the use or employment of corrupt methods or 
prac . 

The law seems to be equally well settled that if the Sen- 
ate is— 
satisfied by legal evidence that a sufficient number of the members of 
the legislature were bribed by the friends of the sitting Member to 
secure enough votes of the members of the slature to insure his 
election, and that without the votes thus corruptly obtained the sitting 
Member would not be declared elected— 
then the election of the sitting Member is void. 

After a careful study of the evidence in this case, and the 
briefs and arguments of counsel, I am forced to the conclusion 
that members of the Illinois Legislature voting for Mr. LORIMER 
were bribed, and thatas the result of their bribery they cast their 
votes for him, and that a sufficient number of the members of 
the Illinois Legislature were so bribed and so cast their votes as 
to insure his election, and that without them he would not have 
been elected on the 26th of May, 1909. 

The testimony has been analyzed again and again, and I shall 
not go into it more fully than I feel is absolutely necessary. 
In weighing the testimony in this case, we can not overlook the 
conditions that all seem to agree existed not only during the 
legislature which elected Mr. LorImER, but which apparently 
had existed for some time. There seems to have been a general 
system of taking of money for use to further or throttle legis- 
lation. The committee finds that there was a jack-pot fund 
that was used for or against legislation. It had been in ex- 
istence for many years. It had become a well-known appur- 
tenance of the Illinois Legislature. There seemed to be a gen- 
eral understanding that such a fund existed and that after the 
adjournment of the legislature it would be distributed. This 
throws much light, it seems to me, upon the testimony of the 
witnesses in this case who confessed that they were paid money 
after the election, but that no promise had been made to them 
before that they were to receive any money, and also that when 
they did receive the money they asked no questions. It was 
not necessary to promise any money; it was not necessary to 
ask why the money was paid. This was a part of the system. 
When Link and Beckemeyer and Holstlaw were asked to for- 
sake their party and party principles and cast their votes for 
one of opposite faith, they knew what to expect without asking 
why or making any promises. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE] says: 

The evidence, it — to me, was overwhelming from many wit- 


nesses u the stand, both directly and indirectly, that the matter 
of the 2 pot had been in existence and in i tion for some 
years. R 


irrespective of its merits were hel 
p Nata Afia 1 eld — pooled, and later distributed 

Thus one of the Senators who was on the subcommittee and 
actually heard the testimony is convinced that there has been 
for several years a jack pot, and that its operation has been 
reduced to a system, and that it is not paid out when legislation 
is passed or defeated, but after the close of the legislative ses- 
sion. The chairman of the committee says in his address: 

I think the Senate will find when — examine the testimony that 
there was a jack pot, which was a raised to defeat or promote 
legislation. 

So under this system it is doubtless true that if a member 
was indicted for bribery in connection with legislation, he 
could say that he had not been promised a dollar to support or 
oppose such legislation, and that he had not received any money 
in consideration of his vote thereon, and that nothing had ever 
been said to him in regard to it. 

Under such a condition of things what would naturally hap- 
pen? Those men who were looking for money for any act in 
connection with their legislative duties would flock around this 
jack-pot fund and around those handling it like vultures around 
a dead carcass. When they came to the fountainhead there 
was a complete understanding as to the course of procedure 
without anything being said. All they had to do was to do as 
they were asked and then reward would come in due time. 
How natural it would be for these men interested in the jack- 
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pot fund to surmise that there would be part of this fund used 
in the settlement of the senatorial contest which was carried on 
with such bitterness, and how natural it would be for those 
handling the jack-pot fund, and who naturally would be in- 
trusted with any moneys to be used in connection with the sena- 
torial contest, to approach those whom they knew were ap- 
proachable in connection with the senatorial matter, and how 
natural it would be for those approached to conclude that the 
men handling the jack-pot fund and becoming interested in the 
senatorial election were authorized to use a part of this fund to 
assist in the settlement of the senatorial fight. I submit that 
this would be an inevitable conclusion, and that their promise 
to vote for the man for whom these distributers of the jack-pot 
fund were working would be based upon the natural expecta- 
tion that when the time came for distribution they would re- 
ceive their part of any moneys that might be available in the 
senatorial contest, whether it were kept in the jack-pot fund or 
not. Democratic Leader Browne seemed to be the handler of 
the jack-pot fund, and would of course feel justified in distribut- 
ing it to those of his followers who would vote as he desired, 
and who he knew would expect to be remembered, and they 
knew he could be trusted, and most of them asked no questions 
before they voted, and none when they innocently received their 
money. 

We are left to surmise as to the source of the senatorial 
money. The committee seems to have made no attempt to find 
out who put it up. I state this as a fact and not by way of 
criticism. We also are left to surmise as to the source of the 
jack-pot fund. It, of course, came from those interested in 
legislation. My judgment is that, while these moneys came 
from different outside sources, it all went into a common fund, 
to be distributed by the same hands as might be deemed best. 
Browne handed out the senatorial money, and evidently had 
the distribution of the jack-pot fund and would have handed it 
out at St. Louis, instead of Wilson, if he had not been sick. 
Broderick handled the senatorial money in the senate and he 
also handled the jack-pot money. There were men in the legis- 
lature who, apparently, were organized to carry out the designs 
of those on the outside. They doubtless acted for a considera- 
tion, and this consideration came from various sources and for 
various purposes, and it. went into a common fund. 

There was bitter and determined opposition to the reelection 
of Senator Hopkins. All through the testimony this appears. 
There was strong opposition to him in the Republican ranks, 
and it also appears that among the Democrats there was a 
yery intense hostility to him especially, and this opposition 
had something behind it besides the personal opposition of the 
members of the legislature, and if there were interests outside 
of the legislature that habitually contributed to the jack-pot 
fund to control legislation, it takes no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to believe that there were outside interests that would be 
perfectly willing to contribute to the jack-pot fund for the pur- 
pose of defeating Mr. Hopkins. Money was used to defeat him, 
and this money was put in the hands of the same person who 
handled the jack-pot fund, if it was not put into the fund itself. 
The money was not money to elect LoRIMER; it was money to 
defeat Hopkins. It could be used to elect anyone they could 
elect, so it was not Hopkins. This is the reason why Browne 
was so insistent that his men should not vote for Lorrmer until 
he was sure that there were enough votes “to put it over.” 
Failure meant no money. The men putting up the money were 
men who could be trusted to pay when the “goods were deliv- 
ered,” and not otherwise. I am irresistibly forced to the con- 
clusion that the system under-which the jack-pot fund was dis- 
tributed was put in operation in this senatorial election. 

Four members of the legislature have confessed to receiving 
money. It is true that most of them tried to make it appear 
that their votes were not influenced or given by the hope of 
reward, but they took the money and asked no questions. They 
took it under the system above described. Much is said of the 
character of these men, and they are condemned most vigor- 
ously. No one can question the justness of this condemna- 
tion; but who would expect men of honesty, integrity, and high 
character to be connected with a jack-pot fund for throttling 
legislation or electing United States Senators? The witness 
White is condemned by everybody, and especially by the major- 
ity members of the committee. White! What a name for sucha 
eharacter! Perjurer, bribe seeker, bribe taker, blackmailer! 
No one can see any good in him. Words can not pen his char- 
acter, and the more he is studied in the light of his own words 
and actions, the more despicable he becomes. As he discloses 
his full character, well might he say: 


Judge if hell with all its 


wers to damn, 
Can add one blot to the 


oul thing I am. 


The more he is condemned, however, and the more his real 
character is brought forth, the more probable his story becomes. 
He is just the kind of man who would seek a jack pot and the 
distribution of jack-pot funds, whether used to elect Senators 
or to throttle legislation; and the testimony brought forward to 
show that, when drinking, he made threats as to how he would 
hold up men and make them “come across,” and of his wanting 
money for holding up legislation, and so forth, instead of im- 
peaching, simply adds to the probability of his story. Of course, 
White’s testimony by itself and uncorroborated would be cast 
aside as wholly worthless; but the devil himself can tell the 
truth, and we must believe him if he is substantially corrobo- 
rated; and in such case his testimony is as strong as that of 
an angel of heaven. White's testimony is corroborated in so 
many important particulars that I can not avoid the conclusion 
that it is true in the main. . 

Special activity was manifested in connection with the sena- 
torial election about May 24. The prospects of defeating Hop- 
kins seemed to be better than ever, and it began to look as if a 
man had been selected upon whom a sufficient number of Repub- 
licans and Democrats could unite to insure an election. Browne 
had been seen several times before. He had canvassed the sit- 
uation fully and had concluded that Mr. Lorimer could be 
elected. As the leader of his faction he had promised his sup- 
port upon the express condition that not a single Democratic 
vote that he had any influence with should be cast until Mr, 
LorrMer’s election was assured. He said: 

I stated to Mr. Shurtleff, and I stated afterwards to Mr. LORIMER, 
that I would not consent to having a single one of the Democratic votes 
that I had any influence with cast for Senator LORIMER unless his elec- 
tion was an assured thing. I would not have those votes cast use- 
lessly. I told him, and I tola them both, that I should rely upon their 
words, their words as men, to see to it t no roll call was started 
for the election of Mr. Lorimer for Senator until enough votes all told 
were secured. . 

And when asked why he insisted that no yotes should be cast 
for Mr. Lorrwer until enough were assured to elect him, he 
said, Because the world loves a winner and does not like a 
loser.” And, again, he said, “I did not propose to have those 
gentlemen, with my consent, go down in a lost cause.” Was 
this the real reason? No. This was a mere quirk, a mere 
pretext. He knew that if he failed “to put it over” there 
would be no money for his system. He had decided a week or 
10 days before to support Lorimer. He had conferred with 
many of his followers, but he did not yet have enough. He had 
gotten as many as possible honestly, but he must have a few 
more, by fair means or foul. 

At this stage of the game it was natural for Browne to talk 
with White, in view of his character. Although a Democrat, it 
likely would be very easy to induce him to vote for a Repub- 
lican. Browne knew this. He talked with White, according to 
White's statement, and he himself admits it. Why should he 
not talk with White? He knew his man and knew him to be 
one who could be bought. He was the very kind of a man for 
whom Browne was looking. White was not the only one talked 
to about this time. Beckemeyer was called to Browne's room 
and they talked over the senatorial situation. Browne showed 
him a list of those that would vote for Lonrurxn. Browne very 
likely knew the weakness in Beckemeyer’s character, and Becke- 
meyer knew the working of the system. Browne also talked 
with several others, and one or two said they “ were from Mis- 
souri and had to be shown,” or something of that kind. Browne 
talked with White again on the 25th, and so he did with Becke- 
meyer. When Browne spoke to Link, the latter knew so well 
what to expect from the system that he took special pleasure in 
saying to Browne, Lee, I have got the laugh on you; I beat 
you to it.” 

About this time things began to move in the State senate, and 
Broderick spoke to Holstlaw the night before. Holstlaw had been 
advised in some way a couple of days before how things were 
going, and so, when Broderick said to him the night before elec- 
tion, We are going to elect Mr. LORIMER to-morrow, aren't we?” 
very naturally said that they were, and he was given a plain 
hint of what the system would do in the statement, There is 
$2,500 for you.” White seemed to be more anxious than any of 
the others to have a distinct understanding before the vote was 
east as to what he should get. The others seemed to know 
more of the system or to have more confidence in a just distribu- 
tion of whatever funds might be available after the close of the 
legislature than did White. So, when Browne talked with him 
about voting for LORIMER, he asked him how much he would get, 
and Browne replied, according to White’s testimony, “‘ You are 
not afraid to trust that to me, are you, old boy?” This, under 
the circumstances, was a very natural answer upon the part of 
Browne. I have no doubt but that the sharers of jack pots be- 
fore had found Browne to be absolutely honest and square so 
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far as its distribution was concerned, and they were not afraid 
to trust him. White had not reached the point where he could 
fully trust Browne, or he did not fully understand the system. 


Furthermore, he was naturally grasping and suspicious. Becke- 
meyer and Link were more trustful characters or knew more of 
the system, and they were probably satisfied to await the distri- 
bution that they knew would come. Not so with White; and 
when told he would get a thousand dollars, he wanted to know 
whether there would be anything coming to him from “ other 
sources,” and Browne said, “You will get about that much or a 
little more.” 

Great efforts seem to have been made by counsel and by mem- 
bers of the committee to have it appear that the thousand dol- 
lars that he was to get for his vote for Lorrmer was entirely 
free and distinct from the “ other sources.“ To my mind, how- 
ever, it is perfectly plain that White, while he probably would 
have voted for Loriaer for the thousand dollars, or for $5, for 
that matter, proposed to get everything he could for his vote, 
and in order to make sure of his proper share in the distribu- 
tion from other sources, he gave Browne to understand that he 
would have to be sure of this in addition to the thousand dol- 
lars when he gave his vote for Senator. And yet under the sys- 
tem he would have been just as sure without these promises as 
with them. $ 

White was paid his thousand dollars; one hundred at Spring- 
field and the balance at Chicago; $50 June 16 and $850 June 17. 
When analyzing the testimony all the facts corroborate his 
statement in this respect, and I am satisfied that he was paid 
this money as he testifies. When he was paid his $850, June 17, 
Browne told him that about July 15 he would be paid about that 
much more. On the 16th of June Holstlaw was being paid 
$2,500 by Broderick in Broderick’s saloon away out on the west 
side in Chicago, where Holstlaw had never been before, and 
where there was no earthly reason for his going excepting upon 
a call from Broderick. Holstlaw is corroborated in this by the 
testimony of Mr. Newton, chief clerk of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, where the money was deposited. 

When Browne paid White the $850 he told him he would be 
in St. Louis in a few days to pay the southern members their 
senatorial money. White asked Browne to notify him when he 
would be in St. Louis, but Browne did not do it. He did not care 
to consult White further just then. At that time there was 
nothing to consult him on, so he sent him no notice; had no occa- 
sion to see him; but Beckemeyer received a letter from Browne 
asking him to meet him at St. Louis June 21. Beckemeyer met 
Browne at St. Louis on the 2ist, and says he received from 
Browne $1,000. Shephard was there at the same time, Link 
had an invitation from Browne to meet him at St. Louis on 
the 21st, did so, and says he was paid $1,000. Browne also met 
Luke at St. Louis. Luke is now dead. He is not here to say 
whether he received $1,000 or not, although evidence was of- 
fered to show that he had received that amount. Of course 
Browne denies that he paid money to any of these men at St. 
Louis. He does not deny, however, that he was there on the 
2ist of June and saw Luke, Beckemeyer, Link, Shephard, and 
others. 

When asked why he wanted to meet them, he was very 
evasive in his answers and seemed to think that it would be 
very difficult for him to make the committee and attorneys 
understand just why he was there. He seemed to think it 
doubtful if they had been in the “ political game,” and therefore 
they would not be able to understand his position, but upon the 
suggestion of Senator Frazier that “perhaps the committee 
has been sufficiently in it so that they can understand you,” 
and upon the request of the chairman to do the best you can,” 
Mr. Browne said: 


Beg your pardon, Senator. Now, these men I had sent these notifi- 
cations to, caused them to be sent to, were all men that had been 
with me, stood by me through this session of 1909, which, by the way 
was an extraordinary one, a very stormy one for all of us, and i 
intended to be a candidate for the legislature again. I intended to 
run for the minority leadership again if permitted. I intended to 
stay in the political game if permitted. Furthermore, there was com- 
ing up almost immediately the question of the distribution in Illinois 
of minority tronage from the governor. Where the governor stood, 
whether with our crowd or so-called Sullivan crowd, was a mooted 
qeestion and was very difficult to determine. I discussed the matter 
with my friends in Chicago and discussed it with some of my friends 
in Springfield, as I now recall. And I wanted to see the boys down 
there to see if any—among other things, to talk the matter over to see 

_ if there was anythin t into the 
Gov. Deneen and lan 


we could do to 
or at leas 


There is, to my mind, one strong circumstance in connection 
with this transaction corroborating White that might seem in 
itself rather insignificant. White says that Browne told him in 
Chicago that he would be in St. Louis in a few days to pay off 
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the southern members. Browne denies this. But Browne was 
in St. Louis about the time that White said he told him he 
would be there. Browne says he was there to talk over po- 
litical matters, and that he invited these men because they had 
stood by him through the session of 1909. Why did not he in- 
vite White to meet him there to talk over all these political 
matters? White had stood by him; White had been one of his 
followers from the beginning, and it would seem that he was 
one of those that he would naturally confer with. White was 
not invited. Why? Because he already had been given his 
first payment. He had received his money in Chicago and it 
was not necessary to see him further. These other men were 
invited there not to discuss political issues, but to receive their 
share in the distribution that was to be paid them for the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator. 

Browne told White in Chicago, when he paid him the bal- 
ance of his thousand dollars, that he would get as much more 
about July 15. On July 14, 1909, the following telegram was 
sent to White from Chicago: 


[Received at 3.35 p. m., July 14, 1909—Dated Chicago, III. I 
To Hon. CHARLES WHITE, O'Fallon, IU.: 


Meet me to-morrow forenoon, without f: 


at Southern Hotel, St. 
Louis. Wire me answer at once, care Briggs 


ouse, Chicago. 
ROBERT E, WILSON. 


White met Wilson July 15 at the Southern Hotel, in St. Louis, 
and says Wilson paid him $900 in $100 bills. Beckemeyer also 
met Wilson at St. Louis on July 15, and he says that Wilson 
paid him $900, and on the same day he deposited $500 of it in 
a bank in St. Louis, and this the bank’s records show. Link 
met Wilson at St. Louis July 15. He also says he was paid 


It will be noted that White was not left out this time. He 
was invited to this meeting July 15, in St. Louis, and Browne 
was so solicitous about White and so sorry that he could not 
see him himself that on July 16 he wrote him the following 
letter: 

OTTAWA, ILL., July 16, 1909. 
Hon. CHAS. A. WHITE, O Fallon, Ill. 


FRIEND CHARLEY : Thank you very much for your prompt recognition 
of my request in the Doyle matter. You have certainly been one of my 
good old friends since we have become acquainted. I feel sure that the 
friendship will last just as long as you and I do. I was awfully sorr 
that I was unable to be with you 3 forenoon in St. Louis. 
was taken very ill in Chicago Monday night, with an attack of pto- 
maine poisoning, and have had a pretty serious time of it. I did not 
dare to attempt the trip. I hope everything is all right with you, and 
satisfactory, and that you are happy and fairly prosperous. I hope 
before very long to be able to meet you either in St. Louis or Chicago 
and talk over old times. I think you and I have got one real good 
visit coming. Let me hear from you when you get time and the spirit 


moves you. 
ery sincerely, your friend, LEE O'NEIL Browns. 


This clearly shows that Browne had intended to make this trip. 
It corroborates White’s statement that Browne told him in Chi- 
cago that there would be about the same amount coming to 
him about July 15, and it will be noted that the same men met 
Wilson in St. Louis July 15 that met Browne in St. Louis June 
21, to wit, Beckemeyer, Luke, Shephard, and Link, except that 
White was not invited to meet him at St. Louis on the 21st for 
very obvious reasons, Clark also met Wilson at St. Louis on 
July 15, but claims he did not meet Browne at St. Louis on June 
21, although others swear that he was there, and Browne him- . 
self says that he was under the impression Clark was there, but, 
if Clark says he was not, he thinks he must be wrong in that 
impression. 

The testimony of Wilson and Browne with reference to this 
meeting at St. Louis and its purposes is not convincing. It has 
the appearance to me of being manufactured for the occasion, 
and there is also some pretty definite testimony which goes to 
show that it was so manufactured. 

Much is made of the custom of meeting southern Illinois 
members at St. Louis to discuss political matters, and yet 
Browne does not seem to have been doing this very much until 
after the adjournment of this legislature. He says himself that 
he had never been in St. Louis but twice in his life prior to his 
visit of June 21, and he was anxious to stay two or three days 
there and visit. It is rather significant that Browne should so 
suddenly become so much interested in the southern Illinois 
members. This is another excuse or subterfuge for explaining 
his visits there. Wilson did not say whether he sent the notices 
to these gentlemen to meet him at St. Louis, or whether they 
might have been sent by Mr. Giblin, who was Browne’s secre- 
tary. While I recognize that the committee depended upon the 
attorneys representing each side of this controversy to produce 
all the evidence before them, I can not understand why one side 
or the other did not produce Giblin and get his testimony, not 
only with reference to the meeting which, it would appear, must 
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have been arranged by him, but also with reference to several 
other matters which it appears he had a great deal to do with. 
For instance, White says that after his trip to Chicago, when he 


caroused with Browne, Giblin sent him $200, or something like 
that, for Browne. Did Giblin do this? His testimony would 
have been pertinent and to the point. 

Wilson would have it appear that he did not go to St. Louis 
at the instance of Browne. Yet White says Wilson told him 
Browne was sick and he had come for Mr. Browne. White is 
corroborated to this extent, that Browne writes him that he is 
sorry he could not meet him at St. Louis, but that he was sick. 
Wilson has to admit that probably Giblin sent out the notices 
of the meeting, and Giblin was Browne's secretary. Browne 
does not want to admit that Wilson went there for him, but his 
excuse for Wilson’s going is a most flimsy one, and in it he 
brings in the excuse made in the letters manufactured and sent 
to Beckemeyer and Link. Wilson claims that he went to St. 
Louis to confer with these members with reference to a banquet 
for Browne, and yet when he gets there there does not seem to 
have been very much said about a banquet. Clark says he sug- 
gested it to him, but that was all, and I am satisfied that this 
banquet is nothing but a subterfuge, and this is borne out by 
direct testimony from Link and Beckemeyer. Beckemeyer re- 
ceived a letter, as follows: 


Hon. H. J. C. Beckxemerer, Carlyle, TU. 


FRIEND BECKEMEYER: Doc Allison was speaking to me regardin 
pee ee Ce and asked 


CHICAGO, June 26, 1909. 


and will advise you in advance as t 
like for you to meet me. With best ‘wishes, I am, 
Very truly, yours, ROBERT E. WILSON. 
A similar letter was sent to Link, and both of them swore 
that they did not receive this letter until about the first week 
in May, 1910, or nearly a year after it was dated. In other 
words, after they had heard of the disclosures of White they 
deemed it necessary that Some good reason would have to be 
presented for Wilson’s visit to St. Louis in July, 1909, and his 
meeting with all these various persons; and this letter was pre- 
pared and dated back so as to furnish an excuse for the meeting. 
Wilson and Browne both testified in regard to Wilson's trip to 
St. Louis, and I shall submit the testimony of each one of them 
without special comment: 
i SERS, COS O eer San Se see ee Se ee nee 
ne advised you of hat fact?—A. He advised me of it himself. 
When ?—A. Before he went. 
Sent you a raeasg Madore No; I was in Chica 


A. 


had been for a aok sick with ptomaine poison. ng, art — B 
spy I was gee around and in a very weak condition. 
Q. Yes.—A. thin I went homas that night. I am not sure as to 
Q. Yes. Now, you 2 0 1 8 go—you — intended 
to go to St. Louis with pere porn . did not intend to do any- 
thing of eo kind. 
Q. Did to St. Louis?—A. No; I did not know that 
he was go! 3 VF 
Well, he went on the 16th or 17th of July, didn't he?—A. I can 


not give you the exact date. 
ayes You 3 no remembrance of the time?—A. I know it was in 


there som 
Q. Well, 2 = understand you. When did you reach Chicago?—A. 


en? 
In July?—A. In July- 
a Well, now, I mune 7 — I am not sure 
whether I went back wc er the night of the 14th—back to 
Ottawa from Chicago on the night of the 1 of July or the 15th of 
July, I can not tell you. 
ee ou know when Wilson left Chicago for St. Louis?—A. No. 
of the testimony on the two trials of case would 
indicate ¢ to me that he went down there, I think, on the 14th. 
. The 14th of July?—A. I would think so. 
And you left Chicago wi ge, Ottawa! —A. Well, ee ee 
whether it was on the day he left for St. Louis or the next 
ik Either the day he left for St. Louis or the day after?—A. I 
nk so. 


. Well, when you saw Wilson, did did 
before he left?—A. Well, my n is that I saw him that 


day that he left. 
N you knew he was going to St. Louis 2A. I knew it a short 
time before he went that he was 


leaye—when 


Q. What do you mean, “a short Ko the same day, or “a short 
time,” a few days before?—A. No, n ; peodilaciion: my best 
recollection is that I did not know it until t that day. 


2 day ?—A. Yes. 
Did you and he discuss it?—A. No; I have tried to refresh 
recollection as to whether I knew the purpose of his to St. Lo 
before he went, or whether he told me after he came back, I can not be 


sure about it. 
he went before he 


his exact returned, I am not 
sure. 


. you koar 1 whom he was going to see there?—A. Yes. 
Who?—A, The southern Illinois members. 
„ The same ones you mentioned before?—A, Yes, sir. 


. Including htte f.. Tes. 

. And Clark — 4A. Yes, sir. 

And the ones you have mentioned?—A. Yi To Begs 

Now, do you know what his purpose was going there ?—A. I 
know what he told me. 

Q. And what did he = Aneel He told me—now, in order to 
make it clear to you, Dr. All spoken to him, and I guess to one 
or two others about the Ard of giving me a banquet. Now, I 
am trying to tell you 5 how I am concer: I am serious about it, 
Mr. Austrian, of 3 e a banquet there in Ottawa or Chicago, one 

ce or the other, and only giving invitations to the Democratic mem- 

rs that belonged to my crowd. had frowned upon that proposition, 
upo om the theory that it still further divided the two factions 3 the 
Tremocrats, and still more, prevented any amalgamation of them in the 
future. I him I did not want anything of the kind done. He took 
the matter in hand himself. He told me there before he went, or after 
he gf — cig his purpose in going to St. Louis was to see these men 
and d the matter with 

Q. The 2 Yes; now, that is what he told me, and he 
told me on had talked ‘it over; he told me they had left it with 
him to do as he and the fellows in the north end of the State saw 


Q. Now, Mr. Browne, if Mr. Wilson was going to St. Louis to talk 
over the ‘question of a banquet 1 you, why should you be 
8 at the time t matter was discussed There would 

reason in that that would warrant my being there; on the con- 
irate modesty would s t that I sonia mt be there ; but as I 
explained to you a little while ago, the object or my visit down there 
with them in June, his going 7 any . — a at ares A at the time, 
I would haye gone down with him er to see them 
get in touch with the men. 

Q. You just saw them less than three weeks before?—A. That is 


G. gr nad seen them on the 2ist of 8 I used to see the 
vo 3 every week, every two 
ou to come to Chicago every week or two?—A. Not al- 
wage: oa I did, sometimes a m „ sometimes a week, maybe 
sig hed several weeks. 
wasiwe 155 Sr o was the place where you made your headquarters, 


ae: pom agit 
to St. Louis before you went there on the 
5 Oh, yes; oh, 1 
d never been there the ni 
that year; I was there re session 
Q. And that is the onl time, Isn't it?—A. It was the only 


3 perlod of 
qa 3 you to say that you had only been in St. Louls once 
or ce?—A. Twice. 


k 


Twice to my recollection. 
to the 21st of June, 1500 . Twice to my recollection, 
just oh the session opened. 
December or November, 19087—A. Yes. — once after I 
several years before when an 


Clark, 
v. from 
mean every day 


Now, wi Shephard, 
Luke, ply alt the fellows you mentioned, and Wilson, nonu 
— ani day of January—when I say continuously, I 

th day of June?—A. The 4th 22 
7 The 4th day of June 3 2 ee 
Se you saw them on 21st day of June for the pur- 


8 3 purpose of talking politics in the Southern Hotel?—A. 


Q. And 2 8 have gone there again on the 15th day of July, 
oun ou Yes, sir. 
r the same Feason?—A. Yes, ig 5 do én ie — 
; And you were a busy, icing lawyer down e cen part 
is, weren't you ?—. ni Well, 1 am vary much ath afraid that my law 
ctice has not tern helped very much by my political aspirations and 
in the past 10 years. 


of 


Ottawa, iL weren’t you od for the coun w practice. 

One of the best, isn't Illinois ?—A. No. 

It is not?—A. No. 

Now, when Wilson went down there, you knew that he was go- 
ing A 1 fold you about that. 

Q. sir. at is all I want you say, that you bat And 

then —— saw Wilson there tely — = he went, when he dis- 
closed the p of his visit, or after ck, when he 


k pur es, sir. 
5 Well, W. st eed write to White on 16th Po of July that 
‘ou were awf: aa 3 2 you were unable to be with him yesterday 
oon in St. A. Because it was true. 
You were rma 1 5 be with White; is 9 right -A. Yes, coe 
Even ugh the only purpose of the visi = — as fer Say 
on the “gen day of July, when you wrote tha was the fact 
that ere discussing the banquet for tg et That was not the 
purpose beter have seen White for. 

Q. What would you see White for?—A. The same thing I went down 
there before, simply a political gathering with my adherents. 


It does not seem to me possible to read this testimony and 
not conclude that it is a lame attempt to explain away the force 
of the testimony as to the real purpose of that trip to St. Lonis. 
Wilson’s testimony in regard to it is equally frivolous: 

Q. Now, Mr. Wilson, you went down there for what purpose ?—A. 
I went down to see some of the southern oon es 855 UHinois house 
with separ to a banquet te be given Lee O'N wne. 

Q. a gon went down because Tippett had * his followers a 
banquet ; ppett had given his followers a banquet, had he not?—A. 


Q. And 1 had Bap his followers a banquet prior to the ad- 
in Springfield, the adjournment having taken 


: on't know the date. 


ournment 
place the 4th of Sone 7A. a 
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Q. If the Se BS adjourned on the 4th of June, that is correct, 
is it not?—A. I think so. z 
Q. Yes, sir; and no steps were taken with reference to Mr. Browne's 
banquet until about the middle of July?—A. Well, it had been spoken 
of; that night of adjournment when we came over from the house to 
the hotel in Springfield it was talked of. 
. No further steps had been taken toward ascertaining the minds 
o 19 8 2 age ens og that subject until the 15th day of 
S ere was talk about it. 
9 Beyond talking about it, nothing definite was done until July 15, 
Et 
. You never talked to anybo 
8 l. yen 


—A. thing. 
„ yourself about it until the 15th of 
July, did you, Mr. Wilson ?—. 


R 5 55 bon = a Allison, 
Anyone else ?— urray. 
p Murray you talked to in a Yes. 
. Did you talk to anyone else?—A. No. 
. And you were a Chicago member and there were a number of 
Chicago members in the house belonging to the Browne faction, and you 
never discussed the banquet? You never discussed it with anyone save 
Mr. Murray and Dr. Allison?—A. Anyone? 

Q. Yes; with anyone.—A. Yes, sir; at the house there were several 


O us. 
Q. Then you did discuss the subject with more members besides 
Mu and Allison ?7—A. roy sir. 

Q. How many more A. I could not say, but when we came back 
to the hotel it was common talk that Mr. Tippett got one the best of us 
by giving that banquet. 

Q. You condoled with each other on account of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You then and there immediately had a discussion about arranging 
for a banquet for Browne? Is that correct?—<A. The arrangement was 
not spoken of at that time; no. But some members thought we should 
do it. 


Q. Then you did nothing about it from the time of the adjournment 
of the legislature until July 15, 1909? Is that correct . Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you knew when you went to St. Louis on the night of 
July 14, what Browne's attitude was with reference to a banquet for 
himself K. I did, in a way. 

Q. And Browne had expressed what his views on that subject were 
a great many times, Mr. Wilson?—A. I don’t know. . 

1 vaus whenever you talked about it he expressed his views?— 
e 

Q. I am not asking what he said. He expressed his views and 
frowned upon it. He said he frowned upon the banquet because it 
would make the factions separate further than they were already 
separated. Is that correct — A. I don’t know as he went into it so 
atrong s before I went over to see Mr. Clark 

. He did frown upon it?—A. He said he had some personal reason. 

When you came back from St. Louis did you report to Browne 
or Allison on the subject of the banquet ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Which one?—A. I reported to Browne 

. To which one did you report, Browne or Allison? 

i udge Haxecy. He said Browne. I submit he ought to be permitted 
o answer. 

B Q. I am asking him to which one he reported.—A. I reported to 
rowne, 

8. Did you report to Allison?—A. I think I did; yes. 

. Will you tell this subcommittee you did ?—A. i think I had Allison 
on the phone afterwards and told him that the boys—I don’t think—I 
don’t know whether it was on the phone or whether he came to Chi- 
cago, whether I saw him in Chicago; I told him that Browne was o 

to the banquet; and it seems as though I spoke to him and told 

m that Browne was opposed to the banquet and that some of the boys 
agreed that it would not be the best thing to have it. 

Q. The boys you met in St. Louis were willing to do what Browne 
wanted . to do?—A. They left that to me, as as the banquet was 
concerned. 

1 5 knew Browne’s view before you went there —A. In a way 

Q. You did not know where Dr. Allison lived when you testified 
before the grand jury ?—A. I don't know where he lives now. 

Q. You called him on the telephone, you said.—A. I called him on 
the telephone without knowing where he lived; anyone can get any one 
on the telephone in any town. 

Q. You don't know the town in which he lives now?—A. Oh, yes; I 
do; I never said I did not know in what town he liyed— Essex 

Å. When did you ascertain it? 

Senator BURROWS. Is that material? 

The Witness. I never said I did not know the town 

The CHAIRMAN. Wait a moment, Mr. Wilson; the committee can not 
have so much time taken ug yy what seems to be unnecessary. 

Mr. AUSTRIAN. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Mr. Wilson, Allison was the man who asked you to go to St. 
Louis ?—A. He did not ask me to go. 

. Who did ask you to go?—A. I took it upon myself. 

. No one requested you to go? A. No, sir. 

. You went on your own initiative for the purpose of finding out 
whether the banquet should be given to Browne, six weeks after the 
close of the session, is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you got to St. Louis and met the members whose names you 
have mentioned here, did you have any discussion with them on the 
subject of the banquet?—A. I did; yes. 

. Can you tell the committee what, if any, talk Pen had with any 
one member of the southern Illinois members ?—. at I said? 

. Yes.—A. No, sir; I can not tell you the conversation. 


What did happen at this meeting? No one but Clark re- 
members talking about a banquet, and even he does not know 
very much about it. 

White says that Wilson invited him into the bathroom and 
there paid him $900. Of course, no one else can corroborate 
him in the payment of the $900, because he and Wilson were 
the only ones in the bathroom at the time. White does say 
that after some talk Wilson invited Shephard into the bath- 
room. Shephard corroborates White in this. Wilson does not 
recollect White going into the bathroom with him, but does say 
that Shephard went in, but does not remember what for or 
what was said. What does Shephard say he was called into 
the bathroom for? Not to pay him money, because Shephard 


denies receiving any money, so he must give some other excuse. 
He says that Wilson asked him into the bathroom to ask him 
who the lady was he saw with him at dinner in the St. Nicholas 
Hotel in Springfield some time before. This excuse speaks most 
eloquently for itself. 

It is sought to impeach White by showing that one of the 
Yarboroughs was not in his room on the night of May 24, when 
White says that Browne called at his room and found them 
there with him. Whether or not they were both there it seems 
to me is entirely immaterial, but, if taken materially by counsel 
on either side, why did they not bring before the committee the 
two Yarboroughs and have them testify in regard to the matter 
instead of getting two or three witnesses to swear they saw 
one of the Yarboroughs in Chicago at that time? It does not 
appear that there would have been any difficulty to secure the 
presence of one or both of the Yarboroughs before the hearing. 

The testimony seems to be clear that White had considerable 
sums of money at the times he testifies to have received it from 
Browne and Wilson. It is shown that after he received the 
money in Chicago he took a package to the Grand Leader store 
at St. Louis and left it there, marking on it $700” or “$800.” 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is entirely disinterested, corroborates 
White in this particular. It is shown that he paid off a great 
many bills of varying amounts, made a trip to Tennessee, 
gave a $50 bill to his mother, one to his father, and other 
various sums to different persons. After he received the money 
at St. Louis he went to Chicago and spent some time carousing 
with Browne, and Browne himself claims that he took a couple 
of hundred dollars from his person while he was in a condition 
not to look after himself and kept it for him. 

I have gone into the testimony more than I should, in view 
of the many exhaustive reviews that have been made of it. I 
am convinced that White, Link, Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw were 
corruptly influenced to vote for Mr. LORIMER, I also am con- 
vinced that Browne, Wilson, and Broderick corruptly influenced 
them. The bribe giver is just as corrupt, if not more so, as the 
bribe taker. These seven votes were corrupt votes and should 
be deducted from the vote cast for Mr. Lorimer. These may not 
be all the corrupt votes cast; I do not think they are. I believe 
the evidence shows clearly and definitely other corrupt votes. 
I also am convinced that the tainting of Browne’s vote under 
the circumstances tainted every vote among his faction that 
followed him, unless such vote is shown clearly not to be cor- 
rupted. Under my view of the law, seven tainted votes are suffi- 
tient to invalidate the election, but if more were necessary, they 
could easily be pointed out. : 

The law is perfectly plain as applied to the facts as I see 
them. The statute with reference to the election of Senators 
provides that if anyone fails to receive a majority of each house 
on the day set for voting— 

The joint assembly shall then proceed to choose by viva voce vote of 
each member present a person for Senator, and the person who receives 
a majority of all the votes of the joint assembly, a majority of all the 
members elected to both houses g present and voting, shall be de- 
clared duly elected. 

This does not seem to need construction; it is perfectly plain. 

In this case no one received a majority of both houses when 
the vote was taken separately in the joint assembly. When Mr. 
LORIMER was declared elected, there were 202 members present 
and voting in the joint assembly, and, therefore, no one could 
be elected without receiving at least 102 votes, a “majority of 
those present and voting.” Mr. Lorimer received 108 votes, or 
only 6 votes more than enough to elect under the statute. 

As I view the testimony, at least seven of these votes were 
tainted, and deducting these from his vote Mr. LORIMER received 
only 101 legal votes, or one less than enough to elect on that day. 
It is said that Mr. LORIMER received 108 votes and there were 94 
yotes against him, thus giving him a majority of 14 over his 
competitors. That is true; but a Senator is not elected by hav- 
ing a majority, simply, over his competitors. He must have a 
majority of all the votes present and voting, and this he did not 
have if seven votes must be taken from him because they were 
tainted. He would then have 101 votes, or seven majority over 
his competitors, but one less than the majority required by law. 
This seems to me to be so plain that he who runs may read. 
In saying this I do not desire to reflect upon the great Senators 
and the great lawyers who do not take this view of it. 

The senior Senator from South Dakota is a great lawyer, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky is a great lawyer, members of 
the committee who have filed this report are great lawyers; 
and it may seem presumptuous in me to question their view of 
the law, and I do so with much diffidence. The committee does 
not rest boldly upon the conclusion that it is not shown that 
tainted votes were cast for Mr. LORIMER. It seems to appreci- 
ate the weakness of this position and is not willing to rest upon 
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it. Conceding seven tainted votes, or 11, it nevertheless contends 
that, under the law, Mr. LORIMER still had a legal majority and 
was duly elected. It seems to me they would have been on safer 
ground to have rested upon the contention that the evidence 
does not show the corruption of any votes for Senator. 

What do these great lawyers.contend? Their contention is that 
if seven votes are tainted and therefore to be rejected, we must 
not only reject the tainted votes, but we must, nunc pro tune, 
eject the voters from the joint assembly of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. That, I submit, would be a high-handed proceeding not 
warranted by the statute or by the Constitution and beyond the 
power of this mighty body. These learned Senators contend 
that those who cast these tainted votes were not really present 
in the joint assembly, although they did in fact answer to their 
names when the roll was called, and even though one of them 
made a violent speech, stating that “ you can not cash dreams,” 
the senior Senator from Kentucky says “they were mere 
excrescences on that body - referring to the joint assembly of 
the Legislature of Illinois—or, perhaps, more properly speak- 
ing, they were “mere derelicts” and, having rejected their 
votes and made “mere excrescences“ or “mere derelicts” of 
them, having bodily ejected them from the joint assembly, he 
and his colleagues make that joint assembly consist of only 195 
members, and, as Mr. Lorrrer had 101 votes left, they find that 
he had a majority of this nunc pro tune joint assembly, and 
therefore was duly elected. I do not dare characterize this 
argument, because I do not want in any way to reflect upon the 
good judgment and legal learning of these great lawyers and 
Senators. This argument does not appeal to me. I hardly 
think, with all due deference, it will appeal to the lay or legal 
mind of the country. Would it be impertinent to ask what 
might have been the result if these “ excrescences” or “ dere- 
licts ” had been ejected from the joint assembly before the vote 
was cast? Is it not likely that many of Browne’s followers 
would have gone on voting their party faith? Might not “ Bell- 
wether Manny Abrahams” even have followed along the path 
of party faith and fealty that he had been so faithfully travel- 
ing so many days had not “ Derelict” Browne been present to 
inspire and direct? I fear me much that an election would not 
have occurred on this date if these “ excrescences” or “ dere- 
licts” had been absent. This contention leads to such absurd- 
ities that it refutes itself. 

Under this theory, if Lormrer had received 151 votes and Hop- 
kins 50 and Stringer one and it had been shown that 99 votes 
had been bought for Lorrrsr, still he would have been elected, 
because if these 99 “ excrescences” or “ derelicts ” were removed, 
the joint assembly would consist of 103 members, of which LORI- 
MER would have 52 untainted votes, or a majority of one, and we 
would have to declare his election valid. I may be wrong, but 
I can not get the consent of my mind to a rule of law or an 
interpretation of law that would sanction such a monstrous 
result, 

Furthermore, this rule of rejecting illegal votes and ejecting 
the yoter might result in the actual election of some candidate 
who might not learn that he was elected for two or three years 
afterwards. If, instead of finding that seven illegal votes were 
cast it should be shown that 63 illegal votes were cast for Mr. LORT- 
MER, then we would have the amazing result that Mr. Hopkins 
was actually elected in the joint assembly May 26, 1908, and 
has been for almost three years entitled to his certificate of 
election, for if 63 illegal votes were cast, then there were only 
139 members in the joint assembly. Mr. Hopkins received 70 
yotes, or a majority of that joint assembly. Again, under this 
contention, if 103 votes were cast in the joint assembly and Mr. 
Hopkins had received 102 of them and Mr. Lorraer one, and it 
should be shown that this one vote was cast corruptly, then the 
election of Mr. Hopkins would not be valid, because there would 
be no legally constituted joint assembly. A rule of law or an 
interpretation of law that produces such absurd results is not 
worthy of very favorable consideration. 

The men who cast these votes must be considered a part of 
the joint assembly. They were members of the legislature. 
They had been duly elected. They were actually present in the 
joint assembly ; they cast their votes in the joint assembly. They 
were a part of it, even though their votes were illegal. The 
declaration that their votes were illegal and should be rejected 
does not affect their presence or the fact that they actually 
voted and does not eliminate them from the joint assembly, but 
they must simply be deducted from Mr. LORIMER’S vote, and this 
would leave him 101 votes, or one less than a majority of the 
votes cast in the joint assembly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Drrxw in the chair). 
Dore te Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 

ah? 


Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have been very much 
interested in the Senator’s discussion of the legal question in- 
volved here, and I think he is undoubtedly correct, but I wanted 
to put this phase of the matter to the Senator and ascertain 
whether or not he had thought about it. As I recall the evi- 
dence, it was agreed that none of the Democratic votes—some 
30—that were following Mr. Browne should be called upon until 
enough had been secured to bring about the election of Mr. 
LoRIMER. Enough votes were not secured to bring about his 
election until seven votes, or four votes at any rate, had been 
corrupted. So the corruption of those seven votes or four votes, 
as the case may be, was the thing that brought about the casting 
of the votes of the other 23 men who followed Mr. Browne in 
the legislature. Has the Senator thought of that phase of the 
matter? 

Mr. JONES. I have. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And whether that would not invali- 
date the election? 

Mr. JONES. I think I have touched upon that matter, pos 
sibly when the Senator from Utah was not here; that was 
the thought suggested when I stated that, in my judgment, 
when Browne's vote was tainted it tainted every man who fol 
lowed him in that yote, unless it was shown clearly that they 
were not actually tainted; in other words, the tainting of 
Browne's vote tainted those who followed him. I will refer 
later on to the fact that there were some who followed him 
right or wrong. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was not speaking of the tainting ot 
Browne’s vote and the effect that that might have had upon 
those who agreed to follow him, but upon the proposition that 
it was agreed that the other votes, assuming them to be un- 
tainted, were not to be cast until enough votes had been pro- 
cured to elect Mr. LORIMER. Enough votes were not procured 
to elect Mr. Lorimer until those seven votes had been corrupted. 
So the corruption of the seven votes really brought about the 
casting of the votes which elected Mr. Lorimer. That is the 
point. : 

Mr. JONES. I think that position can be well maintained. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. JONES. I have not gone into very many points that 
are suggested to my mind, and which also have been covered 
by many others, but I think the point which the Senator sug- 
gests can be well maintained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If it will not disturb the Senator's line of 
thought, I should like to suggest in that connection that the 
testimony is that Mr. Lorrarer’s friends were to furnish suffi- 
cient votes, or they were to know that he had sufficient votes, 
before any of the 30 were to be delivered. It was not an under- 
standing that some or enough of the 30 were to be purchased in 
order to make Mr. LogImeER’s election sure. The election was 
to be made sure by the procurement of votes from his side 
politically, which, added to the 30 that Browne influenced as 
followers of his, would bring about Mr. LorrmeR’s election. 
That is the testimony, as I understand it, and it is not in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, one might spend days analyzing 
this testimony and taking different positions according to the 
different viewpoints at which he might look at the testimony. 
I haye simply endeavored to sum up my opinion of the testi- 
mony and my conclusions from it after very careful study. I 
have not presented these matters with the hope or even the 
desire to influence anybody’s vote in this Chamber, but I have 
simply presented the case as one of the judges in this body in 
explanation of the vote that I expect to cast when the resolu- 
tion comes before the Senate for voting. 

There is no difference of opinion in regard to the law until it 
is sought to avoid the effect of conceding that there were seven 
tainted votes cast; and I do not find that this Senate has ever 
decided in any case that has come before it that illegal or 
tainted votes causes the person who casts such yotes to be 
actually eliminated and ejected from the joint assembly in 
which he participated. In the case of Henry B. Payne, Senate 
Election Cases, page 700, quoted by the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, I do find this clear, plain, direct, unequivocal 
statement of the law: 

If these corrupted votes gave the innocent Member his seat, the 
deprivation of these corrupted votes vacates. his seat. 

These seven corrupted votes did give Mr. LORIMER his election 
on the 26th day of June, 1908. Therefore, under the Payne 
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case, “the deprivation of these corrupted votes vacates his 
seat.“ This is a wise, reasonable, and sensible rule of law 
and simple and just in its application, and no case can be found 
where it has been departed from. 

Mr. President, I will go as far as we can safely go to protect 
and insure the purity of elections to this body. If it is a safe 
rule to say that one tainted vote should vitiate an election to 
the Senate, I am in favor of such a rule, but I am not now 
prepared to say that it is a safe rule, and it is not necessary 


to go that far in this case. It is a splendid theme upon which |- 


to make a great oration and to appeal to the sentiment of the 
people, which is strongly for pure elections, but it will bear 
study and reflection in its application. 

The rule laid down that if the tainted votes can be eliminated 
and a legal majority still remain the election should stand is 
probably correct if you can determine definitely what the 
tainted votes are. In the case before us it seems to me that it 
would be practically impossible to determine definitely and 
surely all of the tainted votes. The tainting of Browne’s vote 
did not stop with him. There were men like “ Manny” Abra- 
hams who voted as he yoted, right or wrong. How many, no 
one knows; but the tainting of his vote tainted theirs even 
though they were not guilty of any wrong intent. The testi- 
mony itself shows—aye, Browne so testifies—that there were men 
in the Illinois Legislature who voted as Browne voted, whether 
right or wrong, and any investigation in my judgment tainting 
Browne's vote also taints these votes. His influence was differ- 
ent from that of the ordinary member of the legislature. Many 
looked to him as friend, leader, and guide. Whatever he did 
they accepted as correct, and those who were looking to in- 
fluence an election by improper means would accomplish a great 
deal more by influencing Browne’s vote than by influencing the 
votes of dozens of others. It was plain to be seen that if 
Browne could be bribed, not only would his vote be bought, but 
that there would be bought with it many other votes. 2 

If in this case there was no testimony showing that Wilson had 
anything to do with this transaction, and if Broderick even was 
not brought into it with Holstlaw, but if White and Beckemeyer 
and Link and Browne were the only ones involved, as they are 
involved in the testimony here, with Browne at St. Louis on the 
15th of July instead of Wilson, I would not be willing to say 
that a sufficient number of votes were not corrupted to render 
the election of Mr. LORIMER illegal, because I am convinced that, 
under such circumstances, to eliminate White’s, Beckemeyer’s, 
Link's, and Browne's votes would not eliminate all of the 
tainted votes in the transaction, and I would be compelled to 
say that by the tainting of Browne’s vote an indefinite number 
of other votes also were tainted, however innocent of a corrupt 
intent or purpose the men may have been who actually cast 
those votes, and Mr. LORIMER’s election should be held invalid. 
In other words, if the tamted vote stands out clearly and dis- 
tinctly by itself; if it does not appear that it affected or influenced 
any other vote then we can probably safely stop with its elimina- 
tion. If, however, there is any doubt as to its influence or effect, 
if there is any doubt how far any corrupt influence extended or 
how many votes it affected, we should resolve the doubt against 
the election in the interest of pure and honest elections and 
sound and stable government. 

Mr. President, I have tried to discharge my duty as a judge 
in this case. I do not question the judgment, courage, or hon- 
esty of anyone who does not see the facts as I see them. I 
base my action on the record. Newspaper reports and outside 
statements I have thrown in the wastebasket without reading 
or consideration. Letters from my constituents I have, of 
course, read, but they have not influenced me in making up my 
judgment. I have no sympathy with the criticism made of the 
members of this committee. They had a trying duty to perform. 
I believe they have done that duty honestly and conscientiously, 
and all the more bravely by reason of the popular clamor. 

When the Senator from Kentucky says, “ In the consideration of 
the judicial question that is before us, if I knew that every 
man, woman, and child in Kentucky were of the opinion that I 
should vote to unseat Mr. Lorrrer I would not do it,” I know 
he states the truth. When he says, “If I knew that my vote 
would retire me from public life, it would not alter my course in 
this matter,” I believe it and his people should honor him for 
this brave stand for what he believes to be right; and such is 
my opinion of each of the members of this committee with 
whom I disagree. History will honor their courage and deyo- 
tion to duty if it does not vindicate their judgment. 

Mr. President, I have wished to sustain the verdict of the 
majority of this committee because of their learning and 
ability, their integrity and patriotism. I have wished to sustain 
their verdict because of my intimate association with Mr. 


Lorimer in the House of Representatives and my high opinion 


of him as a man and a citizen. I haye wished to sustain it for 
the honor of the great State of Illinois, in which I was born and 
reared, and whose glorious history has enriched the annals of 
the Republic with the fame and achievements of Palmer, Yates, 
Oglesby, Logan, Grant, and Lincoln, but I am compelled by my 
oath, under the facts as I see them and the law as I understand 
1t to vote to declare the election of Mr. LormmeR illegal and 
void. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT YOTE. 


During the delivery of Mr. Joxxs's speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington kindly suspend for a moment while the Chair lays before 
nro senate the unfinished business, which the Secretary will 
state? 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Washington is now occupy- 
ing the floor and I do not know of anyone who will, after he 
closes, desire to discuss the joint resolution to-day. But be-- 
fore asking to have it laid aside, I want to make a brief state- 
ment. : 

After the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] has spoken 
upon this subject on Friday, I will feel that it is my duty, in 
view of the shortness of the session, to try to hold the matter 
before the Senate until it is finally disposed of. I do not know 
of anyone else who desires to speak on the subject after that 
time. I simply make this suggestion so that those who may de- 
sire to speak upon the joint resolution may have notice. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it the expectation of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that he will reach a vote on the joint resolution 
this week? 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that Saturday is set apart 
for another purpose, I have my doubts about it, but what I 
have hoped to do was to keep it before the Senate so that we 
might dispose of it very early next week. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very much interested in the 
joint resolution and I would dislike to be absent from the 
Senate when the vote is taken. A number of Senators, how- 
ever, will attend celebrations of the birthday of Lincoln on 
Saturday, and I was going to suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that we would appreciate it very much if we were to be ad- 
ne that the matter would not be brought to a vote at that 

e. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho will not undertake to 
press it at a time when any Senator who is in favor of it is 
absent. I will take into consideration the suggestion of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I think there should be more Senators here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Culberson Heyburn Richardson 
Borah Cullom Jones Root 
Bourne Cummins Kean Scott 
Bradley Curtis La Follette Shively 
Bran Depew Smith, Md. 
Briggs Dick McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dillingham Martin Smith, S. C. 

rown du Pont Nelson Smoot 
Bulkeley Fletcher Nixon Stephenson 
Burkett Flint Oliver Stone 
Burnham Foster Overman Sutherland 
Burrows Frazier Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Frye Page Taylor 
Clapp G: r Per Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Pe Warner 
Clarke, Ark. Gronna Piles Warren 
Crawford uggenheim Rayner Watson 

Mr. BACON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


TERRELL] is detained from the Senate by illness, personal 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from Washington will proceed. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Joxxs's speech, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, personally I wish to thank 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who has just taken 
his seat, for his kind reference and for the very fair way in 
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which he has presented the subject from his standpoint. In a 
plain and concise way I desire to state my impressions and con- 
clusions in this case and the reasons therefor, based on the evi- 
dence as presented. 

The Legislature of Illinois met on the 6th day of January, 
1909, the Forty-sixth General Assembly. 

In due course balloting for United States Senator began, 
January 19, 1909, the first joint ballot being January 20. 

There was no election until May 26, 1909, when WILLIAM 
LoRIMER was declared elected United States Senator. 

The governor of the State of Illinois so certified to the Senate 
under date of May 27, 1909. 

On June 18, 1909, the said WILLIAM Lorimer took the oath 
and signed the roll and became a Member of this body. 

On April 30, 1910, the Chicago Tribune published an article 
furnished by Charles A. White, purporting to set forth corrupt 
practices in the legislature of 1909, the Forty-sixth General 
Assembly. 

May 28, 1910, Senator Lorimer delivered a speech in the 
Senate in the nature of an answer to the charges which involved 
him and his election. 

The Legislative Voters’ League of the State of Illinois, by 
its president, Clifford W. Barnes, wrote to Senator CULLOM, 
under date of June 6, 1910, attaching an affidavit by Mr. Barnes 
and the article by White, and these were presented to the 
Senate June 7, 1910. 

A On June 20, 1910, the Senate passed the resolution authoriz- 
ing and directing the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or 
a subcommittee thereof, to investigate these— 

Certain charges against WILLIAM LORIMER, a Senator from the State 
of Illinois, and to report to the Senate whether in the election of said 
WILLIAM LORIMER as a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Illinois there were used or employed corrupt methods or practices. 

A subcommittee was appointed and began its investigation in 
Chicago September 22, 1910. It concluded the taking of testi- 
mony in Washington the 7th day of December, 1910. It made 
report to the full committee December 17, 1910, and on the 20th 
day of December, 1910, the full committee adopted the report 
with the exception that two members, neither dissenting nor 
consenting, reserved the right to submit minority views. On the 
2ist day of December, 1910, the report of the committee, con- 
cluding with the finding that the election of Mr. LORIMER was 
legal and valid, was submitted to the Senate. On the 19th day 
of January, 1911, the views of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BEVERIDGE] were presented, with a resolution. On the same day 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] submitted a resolution. 
Both the last-mentioned resolutions declared that Mr. LORIMER 
was not duly and legally elected. On the 30th day of January, 
1911, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER] submitted his 
views, differing with the majority. 

At the first public hearing in Chicago Mr. Barnes stated to 
the subcommittee; 


It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if I may add just a word, that the 
time and effort which_the Tribune has put into this investigation 
clearly places them in the front rank as a party qualified to give testi- 
mony. It is quite without the province of the Legislative Voters’ 
League to employ lawyers in this matter, nor have we the evidence at 
hand which would make it possible for us to submit to your honorable 
body such testimony as would give you the proper data on which you 
should act. I feel confident that the Tribune can do this (p. 14). 


The chairman then asked Mr. Barnes: 
I understand you do not care to appear personally or by attorney? 
Mr. Barnes replied (p. 15): 
No, sir; I should prefer not to. 
Mr. Barnes urged that the investigation proceed, and stated 
(p. 22): 
an Te Ta Sed gg at Ben Bane ee aay 


others who reprenent those parties and who stand for dishonesty, who 
stand for the lowest kind of corrupting politics. 


Again, he says: 

You have it in your power to bring evidence which the court here 
in Cook County could not consider, and I have no doubt at all, as the 
Hon. Judge Hanecy has remarked, that should you see fit to call 
O'Neil Browne and Mr. Broderick and Mr. Shurtleff and others here, the 
testimony they would give would be so da that they would 
doubtless be defeated at the coming election (p: ) PS A Torn 
Mr. Chairman, that you might hear from e representative of the 
Tribune, Mr. Austrian, who is now acting as temporary counsel, 


These remarks suggest the question whether the purpose was 
to use this committee to defeat Mr. Browne and others at the 
approaching election as the main object of the investigation. 

Mr. Austrian appeared before the subcommittee and stated 
(p. 27): 

Now, I say that we have the names of and we have the witnesses, 
we have the documentary proof and the eviden: and we, the Chicago 
Tribune, are thoroughly responsible; no one will gainsay that for a 
moment; we ask in all fairness, not as prosecutors, but simply to aid, 
assist, and help you in this matter as much as po le, 


On the 23d of September the chairman announced that the 
committee would permit the appearance of Mr. Austrian for 
the Chicago Tribune and Judge Hanecy for Mr. LORIMER as 
counsel in this investigation, and denied the motion for post- 
ponement of the hearing. 

In his remarks, Mr. Austrian (p. 25) laid down the law gov- 
erning the case in the following language: 

No two rules of law are better settled and established than these: 
First, that you must either connect the sitting Senator with the direct 
charges of bribery himself, or, second, that you must say that so many 
votes have been swung to the Senator-elect as to, by corrupt methods 
and practices of bribery, take from him that majority which he had. 

Tbe same rule, in substance, is announced in Election Cases, 
Senate of the United States (Taft, Furber, Buck, vol. 3, p. 706), 
as follows: ; 

Your committee are also of the opinion that if the evidence fails to 
show that the sitting Member was puy of bribery of any member of 
the caucus or the | lature, or had any personal knowledge or agency 
in the bribery, or the corrupt use of money to secure his election, then 
the Senate must be satisfied by legal evidence that a sufficient number 
of the members of the legislature were bribed by the friends of the 
sitting Member to secure the votes of enough members of the legislature 
to insure his election, and that without the votes thus corruptly ob- 
tained the sitting Member would not have been declared elected, 

This was the case of Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, who qualified 
to take his seat in the Senate as Senator from the State of Ohio 
March 4, 1885. The report of the special committee of the 
house of representatives of Ohio appointed to investigate 
charges of bribery against four of its members, together with 
the evidence taken by that committee, was presented in the 
Senate April 26, 1886, and was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections May 11. Other data were filed with the 
committee, as shown by the report of the case. July 15 three 
reports were submitted by the members of the committee. Two 
of these, signed, respectively, by four and three of the Senators 
composing the committee, reached the conclusion that there was 
not sufficient evidence offered to warrant the Senate in proceed- 
ing with an investigation, while the third, signed by two of the 
committee, held that an investigation should be made. 

It was not questioned by any member of the committee that to de- 
prive a Member of his seat it must be shown by legal evidence that he 
was personally guilty of the corrupt practices charged or that the cor- 
— — took place with his sanction and encouragement, or else that a 
sufficient number of votes was changed by the fraud or corruption 
charged to affect the result and to secure an election which otherwise 
would not have been obtained (p. 700). 

Upon consideration of the report, a resolution authorizing 
the committee to investigate the charges affecting the title of the 
said Henry B. Payne was lost—yeas 17, nays 44. On the ques- 
tion to agree to the recommendations of the committee in its 
report, that the Senate make no further investigation of the 
charge involving the right of Henry B. Payne to his seat, that 
the committee be discharged from the further consideration of 
the matters referred to them, and that the whole subject be 
indefinitely postponed, the yeas were 44 and the nays 17. 

It appears from the record that in the primary in which the 
candidate for the United States Senate was nominated Mr. 
LoRIMER was not a candidate, and it further appears that the 
primary ballot for United States Senator showed the following 
vote: 

E o b eee 
= AN ee ~ 86,596 


William E. Mason = 
GEORGE EDMUND Foss 121, 110 
VE TESS AA AR E Cy | 


William G. Webster i 

The Democratic nominee was Lawrence B. Stringer. 

It further appears that the legislature was Republican by a 
majority of some 50 votes on joint ballot, and the total member- 
ship of the house (153) and senate (51) combined was 204 
(p. 38). 

Mr. Austrian said (p. 78): 


We will endeavor to show by evidence from this witness stand that 
more than enough votes were obtained by corrupt methods and practices, 
which, if they had not been obtained in that way, would have defeated 
Senator LORIMER’S election. In other words, the burden is upon us to 
show that at least six or seven votes, whatever the number may be, 
were obtained by corrupt methods and practices, from bribery, promises 
of reward, or otherwise. 


And again, when Judge Hanecy was objecting on the ground 
that these acts that they are attempting to charge Senator 
Lorimer with inferentially are acts that he had nothing to do 
with,” Mr. Austrian replied: 

We do not contend that he had sr bea to do with it. If you should 
prove that I bribed 53 members of the legislature, and was a second 
cousin to Senator LORIMER, and never talked with him, but gave each 
member of the legislature $10,000 to vote for Senator LORIMER, and 53 
of them did vote for him, that that would not vacate his seat—that is 
not the law. 

So at the outset it was practically conceded that there was 
no evidence and no purpose to attempt to establish the first 
condition of illegality, to wit, that the sitting Member himself 
participated in or had knowledge of bribery or corruption prac- 


ticed in his behalf. 
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Equally it was announced that the case of the parties bring- 
ing or instigating the charges would rest on the other condition 
necessary to defeat the election, to wit, that enough members 
were corrupted by bribery or otherwise to produce the majority 
necessary to an election by their votes, which, if eliminated, 
would leave the winning candidate without the required number. 

It has been argued here that Mr. LorrmER combined and con- 
spired when the legislature met, and before, to organize the leg- 
islature, to elect Shurtleff speaker of the house and Lee O'Neil 
Browne leader of the Democratic minority. There is no evi- 
dence to support this contention. The assumption of any under- 
standing or cooperation between Shurtleff and Browne, by 
which Browne was to help Shurtleff become speaker, and Shurt- 
leff to help Browne become minority leader, for legitimate or 
illegitimate purposes, is without justification by the evidence. 

It is even a more unwarranted assumption that Mr. LORIMER 
had anything to do with such supposed combination. 

It is a still more violent assumption, wholly without a sus- 
taining circumstance, that this combination was effected with 
the idea and plan to bring about the election of Mr. LORIMER. 

It appears that Mr. Lorimer was at Springfield and before 
the legislature “active on the matter of deep-waterway legis- 
lation” for a considerable time before his candidacy for 
United States Senator. Browne did not know what he was 
doing there, except that “he was very active on the matter of 
deep-waterway legislation” (p. 649). 

This was before he became a candidate; therefore he was 
not there at first as a candidate. 

The first Browne knew of Mr. Lorimer possibly becoming a 
candidate was about three weeks before May 26. He says 


(p. 592) = 

think pro two weeks or more—it might have been three— 
before the election of Senator another member of the house, 
epublican, a friend of Mr. LORIMER’S, came to me and broached the 
subject of Mr. LORIMER’S election, and wanted to know what I thought 
about it; wanted CC it, or my 
fellows, would vote for LORIMER. told h it was a 
matter I had not considered at all. I told him things had gotten in a 
condition, owing to the length of the deadieck, that a good many of 
them were willing to do an within reason to end the condition. 
I told him that I could not for anyone but myself, and that as 
for myself, I could not tell him whether I would be for Mr. LORIMER 
or net because I would have to think it ever. I think it 
was between two and three weeks (D. 593) before the election. 

One Shannahan “did suggest something about Mr. LORIMER 
becoming a candidate,” but it made no impression, and there 
was no discussion. The man first referred to was the speaker, 
Mr. Shurtleff (p. 594). 

Within a week or about two weeks before the election Browne 
made up his mind what he would do. Later he notified Shurtleff 
what his conclusions were, and within a week or 10 days or less 
of the 26th of May he saw Mr. Lorimer and had his first talk 
with him about his election (p. 595). He had made up his 
mind “to be with Mr. LORIMER,” and had so told Mr. Shurtleff. 
He then told Mr. Lorrrer that, conditionally—that is, that he 
would not consent to having a single Democratic vote that he 
had any influence with cast for Mr. LORIMER unless his elec- 
tien was an assured thing (p. 595). This was not an un- 
usual or unreasonable condition. There was nothing in that 
stipulation either strange or new. It does not at all follow 
that the effect of it was to increase the market price of yotes. 
It is a mere inference, scarcely well founded, based necessarily 
on a general suspicion only, that the purpose was to make more 
yaluable the votes which Browne, as chosen leader, might in- 
fluence. The reason given by him for that condition was not 
novel or absurd. 

So that the evidence is the contrary to the claim that Browne 
and Shurtleff were furthering the scheme to elect Mr. LORIMER 
Senator when the legislature was organized. 

We first find Mr. Longlmtn mentioned in that connection after 
a protracted deadlock lasting four months or more. 

Alschuler first knew of Mr. LORIMER’S pronounced 
three days before his election (p. 473). Mr. De Wolf testified 
to the same effect. There was no hope of electing a Democrat. 
It was clearly demonstrated the Republican primary choice, 
Hopkins, could not be elected. Plainly it was a “ dark-horse” 
proposition. Many Democrats were personal friends of Mr. 
Lorre. Many of them were in accord with his views on the 
waterway question and believed he had rendered great service 
in that cause and could be of still greater usefulness if placed 
where the opportunities would be found. There is no suggestion 
that any other man occupied so favorable a position. 

The logic of the situation led straight to Lormrer. He was 
no stranger. He was not a person unheard of save for his 
money. He was not unknown in public life. He was not with- 
out merit and strength. He had been before the people on 
humerous occasions and he had made a record in Congress. 


He had a personal, a party, and a nonpartisan following. We 


may say he was no novice in the game of politics. We may also 
say he had made a reputation in the field of statesmanship. A 
politician is a trader, a manipulator of forces—not necessarily 
corrupt. A statesman may be a good politician. A good poli- 
tician may never become a statesman. 

Why, under the circumstances mentioned, should the fact that 
Democrats turned to Mr. LORIMER, and Republicans likewise, as 
their choice when, after many months of an unending deadlock, 
they found their respective primary nominees could neither be 
elected, give rise te suspicion of wrongdoing? 

Was there anything extraordinary in such a course? Plainly 
a crisis had been reached when either there would be no election 
or a compromise candidate must be decided upon. At that stage 
it can not be argued that by reason of his reputation, his char- 
acter, his standing, or that because of want of qualifications, 
or fitness, the choice of Mr. LORIMER was so absurd or unrea- 
sonable as to justly give rise to the suspicion that corrupt meth- 
oze aad been pursued or corrupt practices resorted to in his 

If. 

Quite otherwise; in the circumstances he was the natural 
selection, the logical solvent of all the difficulties, and the fact 
that the minds of these who were looked to for suggestions and 
guidance turned to him is indicative of good faith and patriotic 
purpose, uninfluenced by any ulterior motive. Nor is it strange 
that Shannahan should think of Lorre about May 5 and that 
Shurtleff should come to Browne about that time with the in- 
quiry whether the Democrats would vote for Mr. LORIMER or 
not, and even express the hope that they might consider it and 
see their way clear to do so. That course of things was en- 
tirely natural and reasonable. There is no evidence anywhere 
that Mr. Lormrer or his friends had been spending money in 
entertainment or in any way to help along this sentiment. 
There is no evidence that at any time during the session Mr. 
Loree or his friends exhibited or showed evidence of having 
money or of employing it in a significant or questionable way. 
The most that can be said is that some vague rumors to the 
effect that money was being used or undue influence exerted 
were in the air, but these were too indefinite and uncertain to 
be entitled to consideration. Probably no legislature entirely 
escapes rumors or reports of that kind. The “striker” and the 
“grafter” will see to it that a suggestion of that kind is 
started, at least. Mr. Donohne testified that the first thing 
he “heard at Springfield was that Hopkins was trying to buy 
some votes“ (p. 520). 

So that leading up to the 26th of May nothing can be pointed 
to in the occurrences that would warrant suspicion of improper 
conduct on the part of Mr. LORIMER or his friends. 

The choice of Mr. Lomurn that day in itself had no feature 
of the remarkable or startling about it. So far as the record 
shows, it occasioned no surprise; in fact, it shocked no one 
except possibly the defeated and thereby disappointed. On the 
first roll call of that day he received 108 votes out of the 202 
cast on joint ballot. He was declared elected. The legislature 
adjourned on June 4, 1909. The governor issued the State's 
certificate May 27, 1909, and Mr. Lonnrrn entered upon his 
duties here June 18, 1909, withont a protest or word of objection 
or suggestion of irregularity from anyone. There were three 
weeks in which complaint or charges of corruption and protests 
might have been submitted before Mr. Lomurn presented his 
credentials and took the oath of a Senator. 

After serving here over a year the documents forming the 
basis of this inquiry were presented, and then for the first time 
it was claimed, when more than 12 months from the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature had passed by, that bribery was rampant 
in the legislature and money was used in a most reckless way 
in the purchase of votes of members for Mr. Lonturn; that the 
legislature was reeking with corruption, and it was everywhere 
discussed; and that the election of United States Senator ought 
to be declared illegal and void. 

The rottenness now pictured it would seem would have 
smelled to heaven, and no disinfectant could have disguised or 
deodorized it at that very time. Yet a year passes before the 
charges are made. We must remember that the legislature had 
more on its hands than the election of a Senator. There were 
furniture contracts; probably some public-utilities proposals; 
maybe some prohibition proposition. The means of supplying 
the customary jack pot were likely ingenionsly—and as usual— 
devised. There were members of that legislature who were not 
as white as snow. Quite a few of them had no sprouting wings. 
I will go so far as to say some of them were no credit to the 
great State of Ilinois. I will go further, and say it is almost 
inconceivable that some of those men could have been chosen 
to make laws for their State. No law they could make they 
were not willing to break. I hesitate to further characterize 
them, but I may be permitted to adopt the language of a citizen 
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of the State, actuated by high purpose, when he refers to some 
of those members, although I do not adopt the application, as 
those who stand for dishonesty, who stand for the lowest kind 
of corrupting politics,” and to further employ the words of Mr. 
Barnes when he appealed to the committee to “help us purge 
out of the State a lot of rascals who ought to be removed by 


force.” Of course, this was a task beyond the jurisdiction and 
the power of the committee. The great State of Illinois will 
be able to clean her own house. But, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion arises, Is every man who had to do with that legislature to 
be smirched by reason of that situation? Is Mr. LORIMER to be 
condemned simply because some of this type of legislators voted 
for him? These men each had a vote. That vote was to be 
cast and counted for some one. Were none of such votes cast 
for others than Mr. Lormer? Because they were capable of 
corruption must we assume they were corrupted, and in respect 
to the election of United States Senator? Because there was a 
general corruption fund, if there was, in which they partici- 
pated—customarily provided, one of the established institutions 
of the Illinois Legislature, accumulated in the irregular course 
of promoting or preventing legislation, usually divided out about 
three weeks, when all was quiet, after the legislature ad- 
journed—are we to visit that stigma upon every act and every 
vote of the members of the legislature? 

Are we justified in concluding that because Mr. LORIMER was 
elected by such a legislature he was a beneficiary of this boodle, 
that these boodlers would not vote without “the necessary; 
therefore some one supplied it and the vote for Senator was 
cast in consideration thereof? I submit that would scarcely be 
warranted. We must not forget that the presumption in the 
outset is in favor of the regularity of the election. Prima facie, 
Senator Lorrmer has a valid title to his seat. No act of his 
has been shown to cause its forfeiture. No conduct on his part 
contributed to procure it fraudulently or corruptly. He had a 
right to aspire to the office. He had a legal right to be in 
Springfield and to listen to and even encourage his friends in 
legitimate plans and steps which might lead to his election. 

His conversation with Shephard, wherein Shephard says he 
promised that he would do all he could to prevent either Rich- 
ards or Becker from being appointed postmaster, upon which 
condition Shephard said he would vote for him (p. 332), could 
scarcely be construed as a bribe. With all deference to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], I think this oc- 
currence has been exaggerated in circumstance and importance. 

It appears both the men are in the same office still. It does 
not follow but what Mr. Lorrmer’s actions would have been 
the same whether Shephard voted for him or not. He may 
have considered the request perfectly proper and legitimate and 
he may have been perfectly willing to grant it if he was placed 
where he would be consulted about it. 

It would be going very far to class that promise-in the cate- 
gory of bribes. Under the circumstances, a promise of that 
kind was not unreasonable to exact. Candidates are often re- 
quired to state their position on public questions in advance 
of an election and to state their attitude on even local matters. 
In doing so, they may be properly influenced by conditions and 
facts, such, for instance, as the statement by Shephard that 
the men in question had been pursuing and persecuting him for 
years, one of them a man who had “maligned” him “in his 
newspaper for nine or 10 years” (p. 318). 

This is the only direct act calling for criticism on the part of 
Mr. Lortmer himself. 

It seems to me we could not safely base a condemnation of 
his election upon that. It would make a very dangerous prece- 
dent. Such a promise might be made with no moral delin- 
quency in contemplation of either party. The precise words 
used and the res geste would have to be considered in each 
instance. It would not be wise to adopt a rule unseating an 
officer on that showing alone. 

The question, then, is, Who and how many, if any, members of 
the legislature were bribed or were induced to vote for Mr. 
Lortmer for a corrupt consideration? 

When the report of the subcommittee was submitted to the 
full committee it contained this language: 

Four members of the general assembly which elected Mr. LORIMER 
testified to receiving money as a consideration for their votes. 

I called attention to that clause, and stated I did not so un- 
derstand the testimony—that while they testified to receiving 
money, each of them said he voted for Mr. Logtmer without 
consideration of any kind being paid or promised. I understood 
the chairman and the committee to agree with that, and the 
chairman to state he would have the wording corrected. I 
find that language carried into the report (p. 3) filed December 
21, and I think it is a mistake. I do not so understand the 


testimony and will refer to the record in discussing it later. 


How does all this trouble originate? What is the source of 
all the dirty disclosures appearing in this record? 

One Charles A. White was a member of that legislature, and 
as a grafter, a boodler, and all-round crook he might be termed, 
in the language of the street, “ the limit.” 

Counsel for the Tribune, and certainly the Senators who have 
spoken in support of the minority views, have about exhausted 
the vocabulary in holding White up to ignominy and scorn. I 
would not attempt to add to their designation. The compensa- 
tion of the legislators was about $2,000, with an allowance of 
$50 for stationery. This was more money than most of them 
could earn at their ordinary occupations for the same time. 
They ought to have saved quite a little. Besides, they had 
their mileage. But White was a riotous liver, a spendthrift, 
a dissipated “sport,” and unconscionable scapegrace generally. 
He borrowed wherever he could, was always in debt, and when 
the legislature adjourned he had nothing unless there was a 
final payment due him by the State as a member of the 
general assembly then made, and matters went from bad to 
worse. He appealed to Lee O'Neil Browne, whom he supported 
as minority leader, who felt kindly toward him and desired tọ 
aid him, and did make him several loans. White gave his notes 
and wrote appealing letters to Browne—not at all after the 
manner of a man who had his hand on Browne's throat. They 
were begging letters, not demands. Browne endeavored, in re- 
sponse to his pleading, to get a job for him, but he was not 
satisfied with an ordinary position. He did not want or intend 
to work. His aim and effort were directed to getting money 
without work. He conceived the idea of writing up his ex- 
periences as a lawmaker. Of course, that would bring no 
money if it did not contain some inside disclosures of a sen- 
sational character. Undoubtedly there is some truth in the 
story. Not all of it is fabrication. Mr. President, there are 
three kinds of truth—one is “the truth,” another is “the 
whole truth,” and the other is “ nothing but the truth.” White 
has not observed that, if he knows it. The narrative was more 
salable if it pretended to locate corruption in the senatorial 
election than if it placed that sort of thing somewhere else. 
White was after money; it was easy money, not easy con- 
science, with him. He reasoned that Mr. LORIMER himself 
might submit to blackmail. 


If he did not, he had enemies or there were enthusiastic re- 
formers who would want the article and be willing to pay for it 
if it was “salty” enough. He devised a story—not to tell, but 
to sell. Note his boasts to his friends, That was a shrewd 
conception, and he got about all the idea and the effort were 
worth. He capitalized it at $3,500, and apparently has been 
well treated and taken care of ever since the story was pub- 
lished last April. It was quite a stroke for White. It touched 
some sore places, too, and it was the foundation for some pro- 
ceedings which have clarified the atmosphere to some extent 
and let in sunlight on the workings of the legislative department 
of a great State. It may have had some relations to the prompt- 
ings of consciences whereby half a county in a certain State 
came forward to confess to the barter and sale of their votes, 
It may have stirred inquiry into the conduct of the last election 
in the Danville district. But what had it really to do with the 
election of Mr. Lorimer to the Senate? 

So, then, we find the origin of these charges in the delectable 
White, who gloats over his accomplishments as a bribe taker, 
and his penchant for lying and his capacity for indulgence in 
varied and steeped rascality. This is the fountain source of the 
story of the foul stream of corruption which flowed through the 
capitol at Springfield, and which, it is alleged, poisoned the sen- 
atorial election. It does not follow that there was no health in 
anything that was produced there. It would be going too far to 
claim that the very air was so polluted that it vitiated every act 
of the legislature and penetrated every individual. Bad and 
reeking as the slime of corruption is painted, it would not be 
fair to hold it besmirched everyone who had any relations with 
that general assembly. 

The whole membership was not made up of the material 
which, after a year of search, has been placed on the griddle 
as this record shows. No one would punish the most worthless 
human being on the testimony of White alone. White's praise 
would be a curse, his assault a credit, to any decent man. 
Browne never knew him until he was elected to this legisla- 
ture (p. 39). May 24, 1909, he says he had his first conversa- 
tion with Browne about voting for Mr. LORIMER (pp. 39, 40). He 
favored Browne as minority leader, and it was natural they 
should become well acquainted. 

On May 25 he says he asked Browne what he was to recelve 
for voting for LoRIMER, and he said: 


You will get $1,000, and it will be ready cash, too (p. 41). 
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He wanted to know how much he would get “from the other 
source,” and he says Browne replied: 

You will get about that much or a little more (pp. 41, 47). 

In reference to “the other source,” White said: 

I was told by certain members that had been there before that there 
was a split up at the end of the session, and that had been an estab- 
Iished custom. 

Asked the purpose of this jack pot, he said: 


Well, sir, I don't know, 138 for the strangling or killing of legis- 
lation or the passing of legislation. I don’t know. That was the 
understanding, and Mr. Browne did not tell me from what source the 
money came, and we did not discuss that phase of the question (p. 47). 

Asked if the jack pot had an influence upon his voting for 
Senator LORIMER, or if it was a part of the promise to so vote, 
White replied : 

I had drawn no conclusion to that effect at that time (p. 49). 

And he said further he would have voted for Mr. LORIMER 
for the $1,000 and without the jack-pot division (p. 49). 

He says he received from Browne $100 in Springfield about 
the close of the session, and $900 in the Briggs House in 
Chicago—$50 June 16 and $850 June 17 (p. 54). 

White borrowed $50 from Browne September 8, 1909, and 

- gaye his note (p. 118) due in six months. 

Again, September 23, 1909, he tried to borrow $100, but got 
$50, sending his note (pp. 122-123). 

These notes for $50 each were paid after the 30th of June, 
1910. 

White lived at O’Fallon and Browne at Ottawa. 
wrote: 

Now, I am going to ask you to try and do me a favor, and, if you 
can, I promise you that the obligation will be met, and that ae won't 
lose a penny. ill you see if you can got me the money on the note I 
am inclosing to you ($100)? That will make $150 I have borrowed 
from you since I saw you in Chicago about the last of August (p. 121). 

On October 1 White wrote: 


I am Inelosing you herewith a note for $50 you loaned me. 
preciate the assistance very much. I will pa 
as possible, also the other note for $50 you hold against me. * * * 
Have my riag in pawn for several dollars and am financially down 
and out (p. 122). 

These letters are not consistent with the relation of bribe 
giving and bribe taking between these men. White was not the 
man to fail to assert and use any advantage he might have, 
especially when he was in such need of money, If he had been 
where he could disgrace and ruin Mr. Browne, he would have 
been making demands, not appeals; he would have specified the 
amount wanted and made no mention of a promise to repay. 
He certainly would not have taken the trouble to execute notes 
to cover the loans. 

But White swears he was bribed; swears it strongly and 
repeatedly. He says Browne paid him $1,000 to vote for Mr. 
Lorimer, and Wilson paid him $900 as his part of the jack 
pot. White, Link, Clark, Shephard, and Luke went into 
Wilson’s room on July 15, 1909, at the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis (pp. 81, 722). Wilson invited Shephard into the bath- 
room, and after he came out White was invited in, and says: 

He payers) counted nine $100 bills into my hand, and said that 
was all of it, and he was glad to be relieved of the burden . 81). 
He said Mr. Browne was sick and he had come down for Mr. Browne 
(p. 81). I remained in Mr. Wilson's room until such time as he was 
ready to go to the depot. 

The remarkable thing here is that White did not see each 
and every man go into the bathroom and come out wreathed in 
smiles and with pockets bulging. But he did not. White, won- 
derful to relate, said: 

I was called in after Mr. Shephard; no one else went in there that 
I saw or know of. 

He was there all the while and left the room with Wilson. 
Shephard swears no money was received by him. So does 
Clark. Luke is dead. 

Wilson swears that he met Beckemeyer, Luke, Shephard, 
Link, Clark, and White in St. Louis, July 15, and that he ex- 
pected to meet them (p. 723), Wilson swears he— 
went down to see some of the southern members of the Illinois house 
with regard to a banquet to be given to Lee O'Neil Browne (p. 727). 

Tippett had given his followers a banquet in June (p. 727). 
This may be a “punk proposition for pale people,” but it does 
not follow that the meeting had to do with the senatorial 
election. 

Clark, Link, Shephard, White, Luke, and Beckemeyer were 
in the room at the Southern Hotel with Wilson (p. 729). 
Wilson testified as follows (p. 729): 


Q. Did you pay Mr. White any money on that day?—A. No, sir. 
9 Did you pay Mr. Beckemeyer any money on that day?—A. No, sir. 


White 


I ap- 
this note off as soon 


Did you pay Mr. Link any money on that day ?—A. No, sir. 
Did you call Mr. White into the bathroom ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Mr. Wilson, did you ever pay White, Link, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw. 
or any other member of the general assembly any money or anything of 
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value at any time to vote for WILLIAM Lorimer for United States 
Senator? — A. Absolutely no. 

Q. Did you ever pay anybody any money or any other thing of value, 
at any time, because they or 9 else had voted for WILLIAM LORI- 
MER for United States Senator?—A. No, sir (p. 743). 

There is no testimony whatever that Shephard or Clark re- 
ceived any money or participated in any distribution on this 
occasion. They swore positively they did not. Neither is there 
any evidence that Luke went there for money, or received any. 

Mr. Browne says: 

Wilson was not one of my lieutenants; he did not make a trip to St. 
Louis for me (p. 549). 

That he never paid White $1,000 or any sum at any time or 
place on promise he was to vote for Mr. LORIMER, or because he 
had voted for Mr. Lonturn, and he makes the same answer with 
reference to Beckemeyer and Link (p. 649). 

He denies the conversation in toto with White the latter sets 
forth in reference to voting for Mr. Loniuxn. He swears no- 
body, either before or after Mr. Lormrer’s election, placed any 
money in my hands for campaign purposes” (p. 661). He de- 
nied that he was paid or promised any money or thing of value 
for voting for Mr. Loniuzn. Browne went to Chicago, then to 
Springfield on business, then to St. Louis, where he met Shep- 
hard, Link, Beckemeyer, and Luke on June 21, 1909. His ex- 
planations of the purpose of that meeting are reasonable, as 
given on page 605. There were three meeting places for the 
Democrats—those from southern Illinois at St, Louis, those 
from central Illinois at Springfield, and those from northern 
Illinois at Chicago (p. 606). Browne swears he did not pay 
Beckemeyer or Link any money (p. 608). 

A point was made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
that Mr. Browne could not give the conversation he had with 
the different members he met in St. Louis as recited at page 
606, but the following question and answer appear immediately 
or those quoted and furnish a reasonable explanation, to 
wit: 

Q. Can you tell anything you said to e one of these men or 710 
one of these men said to you at that conference that you had wit 
them in the Southern Hotel at St. Louis on the 21st of June?—A. You 
ask me if I can detail any aga conversations there, in substance or 
in words; I say no; if you ask me what we talked about, I can tell you. 

Q. Well, tell” us.—A. I have; just what I went there to talk about. 

He had already given the purpose and nature of the con- 
ference. 

Although it has been stated here Meyers’s testimony as to 
conversation with Browne on the floor of the house was un- 
contradicted, except by the page and a member of the house, 
the fact is Browne swore positively that he did not send for 
Meyers during the roll call, did not have the conversation Mey- 
ers testified to with him, and that Meyers did not come to his 
desk (pp. 647-648), as he states, 

Browne denies that he ever gave White any money at the 
close of the session, as White says (p. 640), and, in fact, 
denies every material fact and circumstance tending to show 
that he participated in any corruption with respect to the sena- 
torial election. His testimony throughout gives the impression 
of truth and frankness. Under severe cross-examination, at 
times exasperating to the point of insult, he maintained his 
composure and gaye straightforward, unequiyocal answers, 
without evasion or concealment. White is the only man who 
swears he was bribed to vote for Mr. Lortmer. He is im- 
peached by a large number of witnesses—about 15. He was 
hard pressed for money and capable of any performance to 
get it. It shocks the moral sense to be asked to place any 
reliance whatever on any statement he might make, 

So we pass to the others he names. 

WILSON. 

It is not claimed that Wilson paid any money to anyone to 
vote for Mr. Lorrmer, or promised any consideration for any 
such vote. No one has attempted to show that Wilson’s vote 
for Mr. LORIMER was a corrupt vote. He denies positively that 
he received, for himself or others, any money or other thing of 
value to promote the election of Mr. Lorimer. If he opened 
any jack pot and divided the contents—and the weight of the 
testimony is against such conclusion—they were the spoils per- 
taining to legislation, and had no connection with the election 
of a Senator. We would not be justified in concluding, if a 
general corruption fund or graft accumulation was shown to 
exist, that some portion of that fund came from Mr. Lorimer 
or his friends, without some evidence to that effect. Wilson’s 
vote has not been shown to have been purchased; nor is it 
shown that he purchased other votes. 

BRODERICK. 

Holstlaw says Broderick paid him $2,500 on the 16th of June. 
It appears Holstlaw was in trouble about a furniture deal— 
furniture for the statehouse (p. 565). 
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Broderick denies that he paid Holstlaw any money. He was 
a senator—there were no factions in the senate. He “never 
knew Mr. Browne much.” He says: 

I do not think I exchanged three words in my whole life with Mr. 
Browne. 

He was asked: 

Did you ever pay any money to any member of the legislature for 
any purpose? 

And he replied: 

No, sir (p. 568). 

He was further asked: 

Did you vote for Mr. LorIMER on the day he was elected because he 
asked you to vote for him on that day? 

He answered: 


No, sir; I would vote for him anyway, if he had not asked me. 

9. Would you have voted for Mr. Lontunn a week prior to that time 
had he requested you to do so?—A. I would two months before that, 
because I knew we had no chance with our man (p. 568). 


He further testified he never gave anyone money for voting 
for Mr. Lormer; never told Holstlaw there would be $2,500 in 
it if he voted for Lormrer (p. 548). That he voted for Mr. 
Lor MER— 

Because he has been a friend of mine for many years, * * not 
because of anything of value offered me (p. 549). Mr. LORIMER came 


to me that morning, May 26, and told me he was going to be elected, 
and asked me to vote for him (p. 560). > 


The following appears (p. 561) : 
. Now, Mr. Broderick, did you know of any financial transactions 
reference to the election of United States henator?— A: No, sir. 
Never heard of any ?—A, No, sir. 
At no time?—A. No, sir. 
Or place — A. No, sir. 


Holstlaw himself testified he had made up his mind to vote 
for Mr. LORIMER weeks before the election, and that the $2,500 
and $700 he claims to have received from Broderick were not 
paid him to induce him to so yote or as the price of his vote. 
He was indicted for perjury in connection with the furniture 
deal mentioned, and he got relieved of that indictment by telling 
the story of the $2,500. 

The distinguished Senators from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and 
New York [Mr. Root] made a point that Broderick refused to 
answer certain questions on the ground that his answer might 
incriminate him. 

It will be remembered that Broderick is under indictment. 
His counsel advised him, and he acted on that advice with ref- 
erence to his examination before the committee, and it is not 
sufficient to discredit him that, on the advice of counsel, he did 
not feel that he should disclose his defense and his witnesses 
which he expects to use in his own case (p. 551). 

He told the committee: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there won't be any 
difficulty in getting me to answer every question that is put to me un- 
til he puts one to me that might interfere with my defense when my 
trial comes off (p. 554). 


The argument has proceeded as if Broderick had refused to 
answer any questions of consequence. An examination of the 
record will show he answered directly every question put to 
him as to conversation with Holstlaw and the payment of 
money and other material facts. 

It is astonishing that the point should be made and the dis- 
cussion proceed just as if Broderick had refused to testify 
at all. Turning to the record of this case it will be found that 
he did testify: 


At time Holstlaw was in my saloon must have been 10 or 12 at bar 
and maybe 20 or 30 farther back; I stood at side of the bar. 

Did not hear of any jack pot any more than I might read in news- 
papers; do not know of any fund contributed or paid to members. 

id not, so far as I know, ask any member to vote for LORIMER; 
talked I was going to vote for LORIMER if opportunity 1 

Do not think I ever discussed election of Senator with Holstlaw any 
further than I might my “It looks like LORIMER could be elected.” 

Had been asked to vote for LORIMER by good many men. 

Have been elected to the general assembly twice. 

Holstlaw and I did not go into my front office; he remained mostly 
at lower end of bar; refuse to answer who else were present; my bar- 
keeper was present; gen! 10 or 15 people there. 

1 HOENEN had been waiting for me when I came to my place of 
usiness. 

Holstlaw remained in my place presume half or three-quarters of 
hour; did not go out with him when he left. 

Holstlaw was Indicted in Sangamon County on the furniture deal; no 
connection with election of Senator. 

Holstlaw's object in putting that story on me was he got indicted in 
San on County, etc. 

Never fet anything of value because I had voted for LORIMER. 

Never had any business dealing with Holstlaw ; never pald any money 
to any member of legislature. 8 

Never had any financial transaction with Holstlaw. 

2 heard of any financial transactions with reference to election 
0 nator. 

Never knew Holstlaw in my place of business but once; think it was 
about month of June, in forenoon. 

Never on any occasion gave Holstlaw $2,500 or any money; did not 
give him $700; never gave anyone money for voting for LORIMER, 


wit 
Q 


Never said to Holstlaw there would be $2,500 in it for him if he 
voted for LORIMER. 

Voted for LORIMER for Senator because he has been a friend of mine 
for many years, etc.; not because of anything of value offered to me. 

It will be found that Broderick’s examination was quite 
complete. 

Should the fact, if it be true, that Holstlaw got $2,500 and 
$700 from Broderick be ascribed to corrupt practice in con- 
nection with the senatorial election, when there is positive testi- 
mony it had nothing to do with that election, and there is other 
testimony regarding deals and contracts with which Holstlaw 
was connected in a corrupt way? 

HOLSTLAW. 


If Holstlaw intended to vote for Mr. LORIMER anyhow and 
would have done so, and he so states, the subsequent payment of 
money to him by Broderick, without any previous promise or 
understanding, would be most reasonably ascribed to some other 
transaction not connected with the election of Senator, they 
both being in favor of Mr. Lorimer, without any reward or the 
hope thereof. The evidence does not show that either Brod- 
erick or Holstlaw voted for Mr. Lormrer in consideration of 
money or other thing of value. Again, Holstlaw secured a dis- 
missal of the indictment against him by signing a statement 
and swearing to it, that $2,500 and $700 were paid him by 
Broderick, who said, according to Holstlaw, after he announced 
he would vote for Mr. LormmeR that there was $2,500 in it for 
him. This was the price of the dismissal of the indictment. It 
follows that neither of those votes should be necessarily re- 
jected as illegal. 

Senator PAYNTER asked: 

Did you understand from either District Attorne 
officer of the court there, the judge, or this firm of 
5 was to be dismissed against 

The paper referred to was a statement reciting the furniture 
transaction and also the conversation and transaction with 
Broderick to which he now testifies. 

8 And that was the agreement between vou? —. Les, sir, * * * 
veo Poles were anxious to get rid of the indictment against you?—A. 

Q. You were really more interested in that, weren't you, than you 
were interested in signing the statement which tells the truth, as you 
say ?—A. I was very much interested in that. 

Holstlaw is claimed to be corroborated as to receipt of $2,500 
from Broderick by the bank-deposit slip which he filled out and 
in which, as it appears, he incorrectly spelled his own name, as 
pointed out by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE]. 
He did not even remember the name of the bank in which he 
had made the alleged deposit. He is not corroborated, how- 
ever, in any single statement or inference that this money 
came from Mr. Lonlurn or anyone for him. His own state- 
ment that as a member of the committee contracting for fur- 
niture he was promised $1,500 shows he had other things on 
hand whereby he had arranged for perquisites in addition to 
his salary. His predicament can not be traced to the senatorial 
contest. Besides, it overstrains credulity to be asked to believe 
Holstlaw’s story. No reason appears why Broderick should 
voluntarily make him a present of $3,200. 

We are unable to share in the great sympathy expressed for 
this legislator by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], when 
we read his own statement that he sold his vote and influence 
to a furniture company for $1,500, he being a member of a 
committee charged with the purchase of some furniture for the 
State. 

That surely had no relation to any corrupt practices in the 
senatorial election. The downfall and disgrace of Holstlaw he 
brought on himself in the rascally furniture transaction (pp. 
348-349). The “immunity bath” washed that sin away. 

CLARK, 

There is no testimony which tends to show this was a cor- 
rupt vote for Mr. LORIMER, except only that Clark was in St. 
Louis July 15, where White, Wilson, and others were. No one 
attempts to ‘show he participated in any corrupt fund, jack 
pot or other kind, and he testified that he was not promised 
and did not receive any money or thing of value for voting for 
Mr. LORIMER (pp. 364-865). He never eyen talked with Browne 
or any member of the legislature with reference to his vote 
(p. 352). No one ever asked him to vote for Mr. LORIMER 
(p. 851). And yet it is seriously argued that every one of the 
30 votes which came from the Browne faction were corrupt. 

He said St. Louis was one of the most convenient places for 
southern and south central people to meet (p. 359). 

Mr. Clark is a police magistrate and in the lumber business 
at Vandalia. 

He says Wilson gave as the reason for the meeting in St. 
Louis that he wanted to talk over the banquet to Browne (pp. 
867-868), and that was talked about there. Although indicted 


Burke, or any” 
awyers that this 
you if you signed this paper? 
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in Sangamon County, charged with some illegal transaction 
concerning furniture, the pressure has not been harsh or strong 
enough to compel any “confession” from this Browne-Shurt- 
leff-Lorimer Democrat. 

Mr. Clark says he voted for Mr. LORIMER in order to break 
the deadlock. He had voted consistently for Stringer. He 
“would have voted for Shurtleff as quick” (p. 359) as for 
LORIMER. 

We must indulge in very violent presumption to find a reason 
for declaring this vote corrupt and illegal. 

I do not think we would be justified-in doing so. 

LUKE. 

The statement was made here that Luke's wife testified he 
had $950 in cash when he returned from St. Louis. 

The record shows quite a different state of facts. Mrs. Luke 
testified that after her husband returned from St. Louis he did 
not show her any amount of money. She said: 

Before he went to St. Louis I saw $950 in his possession (p. 495). 

There is no suspicious circumstance in his having $950 in his 
possession when he returned from the session of the legislature, 
where the members received a salary of $2,000 and $50 allow- 
ance for stationery, and mileage besides. 

Luke died February 21, 1910. 

The fact only he met certain members of the legislature in St. 
Louis in June who had all voted for Mr. Loximer, including 
Shephard and Clark, who received no money there, would 
not be sufficient to justify a denunciation of his vote as corrupt 
and illegal. The presumption of regularity would not be over- 
come and corruption established by that fact. 

BECKEMEYER, 

Beckemeyer testified Browne paid him $1,000 on June 21, 
1909, in St. Louis with the statement that it was “ Lorimer 
money” (p. 256). 

Browne denies it. He said Wilson handed him $900 in his 
room at the Southern Hotel, in St. Louis, July 15, 1909 (p. 228). 

Wilson denies it. 

He swore that Browne asked him if he could vote for a Re- 
publican several days before Senator Lorimer was elected, and 
he replied: 

Well, I might if I knew who the Republican was. „ The 
fact of the matter is, we discussed voting for most anybody to beat 
Hopkins for quite a while before there was any election, and there 
were quite a number of us 3 a willingness to vote for Shurtleff 
quite a number of times; and I think, if I am not mistaken, some of the 
boys did vote for him (p. 232). 

Mr. LORIMER was first discussed a week or 10 days before the 
election (p. 233), he says. 

He further swore he did not vote for Mr. LORIMER because of 
any promise, agreement, or understanding, directly or indirectly, 
from anybody or from any source, that he would receive any- 
thing of value for voting for him or after he had voted for him; 
that he was— 
willing to vote for Senator Lorimer for United States Senator without 
rega to any money or compensation or other thing of value being 
given to him by anyone (p. 235). 

He wrote the following letter to the managing editor, Chicago 
Daily News: 

CARLYLE, ILL., May 2, 1910. 

No one ever talked to me about money for voting for LORIMER. I 
did it of my own free will and accord. knew nothing of a jack pot 
that was distributed, nor did I ever hear of it. I am g to testify 
any place on this matter. 

After the publication of the White story, Beckemeyer was 
summoned before the grand jury some three times, was placed 
in the custody of an officer, and threatened with indictment. 
He was in custody of an officer from the first week in May until 
June 30 (p. 260). He escaped indictment upon making the 
statement that Browne and Wilson had paid him the particular 
sums. 

Beckemeyer admits he has made more than a half dozen con- 
tradictory statements about whether he received anything or 
not; some of them under oath. Which one can we believe? If 
he voted for Mr. Lorrmer conscientiously, without inducement 
or the promise of compensation, as he says he did, in all his 
statements, shall we discard his vote because, under severe pres- 
sure, he swears differently from what he did at first, to the 
effect that he was paid money after the legislature adjourned 
by Browne and by Wilson, which they both swear is not true. 
Why should credence be given him as to a part of his testi- 
mony—that which is damaging—the testimony of a shameless 
perjurer and bribe taker—as he makes himself out—in pref- 
erence to the testimony of Browne and Wilson? Are we after 
the whole truth or only that which will invalidate votes for Mr. 
LORIMER? This man would have us believe that he neither re- 
ceived nor expected compensation for his vote and yet, after the 
election, Browne and Wilson, when there was no obligation or 


understanding to that effect, made him a payment of $1,000 and 
$900, respectively. The story as a whole is unbelievable and 
we can haye no excuse for picking out any portion of it, and 
finding that part to be true, when it is contradicted by himself 
and by others. We must be convinced he is capable of fabricat- 
ing the whole or any part of his story, and he has made such a 
mess of the whole, we can not justly conclude, in effect, that he 
was bribed to vote for Mr. Lorimer, or was paid money because 
he did. 
LINK. 

With respect to voting for Mr. LORIMER, Link said some 10 
days before the election, he saw Mr. LORIMER, and said, “ How 
do you do,” and so forth, and “I personally promised him my 
yote.” Some three or four days before the election Browne 
asked him would he yote for a Republican for the United 
States Senate, and he replied that it was according to what 
Republican he had in view, and Browne replied: 

How would Mr. LORIMER suit you, Mike (p. 278)? 


He replied that he had “ promised Mr. LORIMER a week or 10 
days ago personally.” 
Further, he swears: s 
I 2870 not sell my vote; I personally promised it to Mr. LORIMER 


He says he met Browne at the Southern Hotel, in St. Louis, 
in June, after the legislature adjourned; went to Browne’s 
room, and Browne said, “Here is a package for you,” and 
handed him $1,000. He did not ask Browne what it was for, 
but thought it was campaign money (p. 281). 

That at this hotel in July he met Wilson, Shephard, Clark, 
Luke, and White (p. 283). 

Beckemeyer was not there—at least, he did not see him (p. 
283). He did not go, nor see anyone else go, into the bathroom. 
Wilson handed him a package and said. Here is some money,” 
or “Here is a package,“ and it contained $900. He considered 
it as campaign money (p. 284). 

Link did not ascertain or haye any knowledge that anyone 
else was paid any money (p. 286). 

In May, 1910, Link was summoned before the grand jury of 
Cook County, was put in charge of an officer, and was con- 
tinuously in charge of some officer until he was permitted to 
go home, about a week, from Tuesday to Saturday (p. 292). 
The next week he got a subpœna to appear before the grand 
jury at Springfield, and went there, and a detective went home 
with him and stayed with him for four days, and until he 
insisted he should be called off (pp. 292-293). Link lives 15 
miles from St. Louis (p. 293). He was indicted for perjury by 
the grand jury of Cook County because he had testified that he 
had not met Wilson in St. Louis (p. 294). The State’s attorney 
kept flaunting the indictment in his face and— 

Told me if I would go before the nd jury and state that I had 
received some money from Browne and Robert E. Wilson that I would 
be cleared and go home a free man (p. 295). ; 

What happened to Link is quite fully set out in the report. 

He says from time to time for years members of the legisla- 
ture have been meeting in St. Louis. 

He was subpeenaed to appear before the grand jury of Cook 
County about May 5, 1910. 

The State’s attorney asked him if he had been paid anything 
for voting for Senator LORIMER. To him and to the grand 
jury, he says— 

I denied receiving any money for voting for Senator LORIMER. 

He was placed in the custody of an officer when he left the 
grand-jury room and the officer remained with him from 
Wednesday until Saturday, when he was allowed to go home. 
On arriving at home he got a subpœna to go to Springfield 
before a grand jury there. He went to Springfield the following 
Monday. That evening he returned home and an officer went 
with him and remained with him at his home four days, claim- 
ing it was for his protection, but Link told the officer he needed 
no protection, that he could protect himself. He went to Chi- 
eago with the detective and remained until about June 1. 
The first trial of Browne commenced about June 7. Link was 
indicted for perjury. The State’s attorney, assistants, and 
detectives talked with him, flaunted the indictment in his face, 
spoke of his disgrace, the loss of his home and wife, the peni- 
tentiary, and other dire consequences; they advised him to say 
Browne had paid him $1,000, and finally the State’s attorney 
told him if he would go before the grand jury and tell what 
he wanted him to he “could go home a free man and not a per- 
jurer in any manner, shape, or form.” 


Q. Did you say to Mr. Wayman, “ Well, I will go before the grand 
jury and lie if I have to; but I don’t want to?”—A. That in sub- 


stance. 
Q d jury, then?—A. I told the grand 


. What did you tell the 
jury that I had received $1,000 from Browne, and that I had received 


(p 


900 through Robert Wilson. * 
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ou had received that mon 
RIMER for United States 


Q. Did you tell 8 „ or 


d jury that 
any part of it, for voting for Senator 
tor ?—A. Positively not. 

. Just before you went before the qisna jury that last time, did 
Mr. Wayman tell you that if you would go and tell the d jury 
what he wanted you to, you would keep out of trouble and keep 
from disgracing your family ?—A. Yes, sir. 

The indictment for perjury was dismissed. Link went home 
a free man and with no charge against him. Beckemeyer was 
taken to Indiana by an officer and remained a week in order to 
keep from testifying before the Springfield grand jury (pp. 258- 
259). In the criminal court building, a week before the Browne 
trial, Beckemeyer said to Link: 

Our testimony will be alike, word for word. 

And Link replied: 

No, Beek, I have the best of you; I promised to vote for LORIMER & 
week or 10 days before Browne spoke to me about it. 

He further said: 

Beck, I don’t believe that LORIMER ever put a dollar for his elec- 
tion or that anybody else ever put up a dollar for him. 

To which Beckemeyer replied (p. 300) : 

I don't believe he did, either. (Rept., p. 12.) 


Link further testified that he never received any money or 
thing of value at any time from any person because he had 
voted for Mr. Lonturn, and that he voted for him solely be- 
cause he liked him and because of his attitude toward the 
waterway scheme. 

Link told the grand jury he did not meet Wilson in St. Louis 
at first. This was a fact easily proven. He was indicted for 
perjury. To get that indictment dismissed, he not only had to 
correct that statement, but he had to go further and say Browne 
paid him $1,000 and Wilson paid him $900, 

Nowhere has Link ever connected Mr. Lomurn's name or his 
election with the alleged transactions with Browne and Wilson. 
He positively asserts they had no connection with the senatorial 
election or with his vote for Senator. 

Taking his statement as true regarding the receipt of money, 
which both Browne and Wilson deny, on the whole it does not 
show his vote for Mr. LORIMER was given for any consideration, 
or the promise or hope thereof, but the contrary. In that case 
shall it be rejected? If there was a jack pot or other cor- 
ruption fund utilized and participated in, unless it appears in 
some way connected with Mr. Lorrmer’s candidacy or election, 
it would scarcely be fair or proper, by mere inference or on sus- 
picion, to visit the sin of that debauchery and corruption upon him. 

The methods pursued in extorting what was wanted from 
Beckemeyer and Link by the authorities can not be approved. 
They were high handed, tyrannical, and contrary to the spirit 
of our institutions. They smack of a time when liberty and 
freedom and due process of law were unknown. If they re- 


sulted in bringing to light the covered truth, teaching a salutary }- 


lesson to betrayers of public trust, and bringing to the bar of 
justice bribe takers and bribe givers that deserved punishment 
should be administered unto them, and in laying before the 
public a vile condition in the public service, calling for the 
people’s indignation and wrath, we might to a large extent over- 
look the means resorted to. But have these men done more 
than “ befoul their own nest,” bring reproach upon the legisla- 
ture of a great State, and outrageously lie about each other? 

It would appear this scandal suffered a severe attack of 
infantile paralysis; but when it was considered worth while 
to risk $3,500 on it new interest was aroused, and under dili- 
gent nursing it became quite robust. Great possibilities of an 
expert and efficient physician in such a case can be found in a 
willing State’s attorney, well equipped with special officers, 
detectives, and contingent funds, able to grind out indictments 
at will and quash them at pleasure, and grant immunity to wit- 
nesses; and under his arbitrary and skillful treatment almost 
any scandal, however feeble and disowned, can be sufficiently 
vitalized and strengthened to be released from its incubator. 

Browne was hurried to trial. These witnesses testified. 
There was a mistrial. He was again placed on trial before a 
jury in Cook County—not where he lived—and was acquitted. 
He, Broderick, Wilson, and about all the members who were 
candidates for reelection mentioned in this scandalous story of 
White have been reelected by their constituents, some of them 
with larger majorities than they ever received before. 

It would appear there has been an utter failure to convince 
the courts or the people that there was truth in these charges. 
The subcommittee, which had these witnesses before them and 
could judge of their credibility and weigh their testimony, 
decided, six to one, that there was no reliance to be placed in 
White or most of those who undertook to corroborate him. 

There is still another witness who had a similar experience 
5 Beckemeyer, and Link, and his vote is said to be 
tainted. 


SHEPHARD. 

Mr. Shephard said (pp. 318-319): 

I relied on Mr. LORIMER’S promise to do all in his power to prevent 
Richards or Becker being appointed postmaster; that was absolutely 
the only cause for my voting for LORIMER. 

He told Browne what he would require as to the postmaster- 
ship, and Browne said, Oh, that can’t enter into it” (p. 317). 
He gave the conversation with Mr. Lonrurn in full (pp. 518- 
822). He met Browne in St. Louis at the Southern Hotel in 
June. He also met Wilson there in July. Wilson took him 
into the bathroom and asked him a question about a lady (pp. 
829-330). He swears he 


Did not get any money for voting for Mr. LORIMER or anyone else; 
never was offered any money, and never heard of any money going to 
pe 3200 in the Lorimer election and he never expected any money 

p. * 


He did not see Wilson give any of the individuals who were 
in his room in the Southern Hotel any money or package (p. 
822). It was a common practice for people of southern and 
central Illinois to meet in St. Louis (p. 332). 

He was subpeenaed before the grand jury of Cook County. 
He testified there on Wednesday, and was placed in charge of 
an officer and so continued until Friday night. He was called 
back to Chicago Wednesday morning and was examined again. 
He was required to stand while being questioned, and he is in 
poor health consequent on a spell of malarial and typhoid fever 
followed by pneumonia. 

As an example of what he, Beckemeyer, Link, and Holstlaw 
were put through let him tell (pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 327). This 
testimony has been quite fully quoted by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Paynter] in his able address, and I will not 
repeat it. He was placed in charge of an officer, threatened, 
persuaded, humiliated, ill treated shamefully. It required con- 
siderable courage, patience, and resoluteness on the part of 
Shephard to persist in the truth, that neither Wilson nor 
Browne had paid him anything. 


CONFESSIONS. 


What has been said indicates the circumstances under which 
the alleged confessions were wrung from the men who said 
they received money after the election, but not promised or 
agreed upon before. Holstlaw was indicted for perjury May 
28, 1910. After he signed that statement and “ confessed ” that 
money had been paid him the indictment was quashed (p. 215). 
He said he did not know if anyone was being paid to vote for 
Mr. LORIMER (p. 208). Broderick first approached him this 
way— 

We are going to elect Mr. LORIMER to-morrow, aren't we? 

And he said: 

I think so, and I am going to vote for him (p. 208). 


Mr. LORIMER had not been a candidate or voted for before 
(p. 209). In spite of this and the improbability of his story, 
coercion and the temptation offered in relief from prosecution 
5 a matter, we are told Holstlaw’s vote must be re- 
ected. 

White, thoroughly discredited, ‘ confessed ;* and behind that 
was the miserable wretch, out of money, desperate, and with no 
prospects; ahead of it was $3,500. Holstlaw, Link, and Becke- 
meyer “confessed,” and behind each was an indictment for 
perjury as to the first two, and threat of indictment as to the 
last, the grilling by the prosecuting officers, the threats of loss 
of home, disgrace, incarceration, and the hounding of detectives, 
and expenses of defense; before was the quashing of the in- 
dictments, expunging of the record, and personal freedom. 

The mass of contradictions, false swearing, mixed with in- 
timidation, leaves us in a fog as to what to believe. The yearn- 
ing for personal liberty and the fears of the power of the 
prosecution were no small forces impelling a course which 
would secure the one and ayoid the other. It was not the 
weight of the leaden heel of remorse but the fear of having 
their liberty interfered with that prompted the alleged con- 
fessions. 

Conscience was likely to be silenced under such circumstances, 
Considering the positive denials of Browne, Wilson, and Brod- 
erick, as to the payment of any money, the nature of these al- 
leged confessions, and the res gestae, the presumption of regu- 
larity to be overcome by competent, trustworthy evidence, I 
am unable to conclude that in the election of Senator LORIMER 
there were used or employed corrupt methods or practices as 
charged, but I find that under the evidence submitted the 
charges should be dismissed. 

If the Senate will hold that the action of any legislature, 
among the members of which, during its session when a Sena- 
tor of the United States is to be elected, a jack pot is estab- 
lished, meaning the accumulation of a fund derived from graft 
in respect to Iegislation, to be divided up after the adjournment 
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among the boodlers, or where corrupt deals are made in the 
purchase of State supplies, shall be void as applied to the elec- 
tion of a Senator by joint ballot of members of the two houses 
of such legislature, and a conclusive presumption of corruption 
shall arise and extend to and cover such election, I will not dis- 
sent from such a rule. But that is not the present Jaw or pre- 
cedent. If the Senate shall hold that whatever the majority 
may be if one act of bribery is shown to change one vote, al- 
though not participated in by the candidate elected, that shall 
invalidate the election, I will go that length. But that is not 
in accordance with existing law and precedent. And I would 
not agree to that rule, except upon condition that the one bribe 
shall be conclusively established by indisputable evidence. No 
one can place White in the category of reputable, unimpeached 
witnesses, and this case would have to be decided in favor 
of the sitting Senator, eyen under that rule. Mr. President, I 
am not one of those who would feel at liberty to throw aside 
precedent and disregard decisions heretofore made in such cases. 
They should count for something. 

I will not take time to review the testimony further, except 
that I would call attention to that of one or two, briefly, and 
particularly to that of Mr. Shurtleff, who is charged with being 
a leader in the Lorimer conspiracy. He was the Republican 
speaker—elected by 24 or 25 Republican votes, and all the Demo- 
cratic votes but two. He is an attorney, evidently in good stand- 
ing, was speaker of the house in the session of 1905, again in 
1907, elected by Republicans, and the third time in 1909. He 
testified as follows (p. 696) : 


Q. Did anybody ever or other thing of value, at 


give yoa any 3 
any time or place, to aid any way in the election of WILLIAM 
Lorruur as United States Senator?—A. They never did; no, sir. 

Q. Did you ever give any money or other bingos value, directly or 

indirectly, to anybody, to induce any member of the legislature, or any 
member of the joint session, to vote for WILLIAM LORIMER for Uni 
States Senator ?7—A. I never did. 
Judge Hanecy. Did you ever give aay money or other thing of value, 
directly or indirectly, to anybody, to induce any member of the legis- 
lature, any member of the joint session, to vote for WILLIAM LORIMER 
for Uni States Senator ?—A. I never did. 

Q. Did you ever give any money, or other thing of value, to anybody, 
any member of the joint session, or anybody else, because any member 
of the joint session had voted for WILLIAM LORIMER for Uni States 


Senator ?—A. I never did 
Q. Did you ever make any promises on behalf of Senator LORIMER, 


0 
or on behalf of yourself, or patronage or any other favors or considera- 
tions to induce any member of the joint session to vote for WILLIAM 
LORIMER for United States Senator?—A. I have no recollection of any- 
thing of that sort. 

Q. Well, you would know it if there was anything of that kind?—A, 
I never e any = of any kind to anybody or ser nen 

Q. Did you authorize any to make promises for you or for 
WILLIAM LORIMER that they would be pois or would receive any money 
or other thing of value if they did vote for WILLIAM LORIMER, or_be- 
cause they had voted for WILLIAM LORIMER for United States Sen- 
ator?—A. I never did; no, sir. 

The first joint ballot was cast January 20 (p. 708), the last 
May 26, 1909. 

During all this time, as an opponent of Hopkins and a friend 
of Lorimer, as charged, is it possible that he would not know 
what was going on, and if any questionable methods were 
being employed would he not have known of them? Can you 
Say we may disregard his testimony? 

I do not feel at liberty to do so. And, Mr. President, I stop 
to say now that it seems to me we are to consider this case on 
the testimony as contained within the covers of this document, 
Report No, 942, and that we are not at liberty to go outside 
this record for our facts. 

I can not believe the story as related by White; nor the tale 
of Holstlaw; nor the account as given by Beckemeyer; nor 
the statement of Link. Each one of these narratives, taken in 
connection with the circumstances of its shaping, the un- 
scrupulous or worse than weak character of its author, car- 
ries within itself unmistakable marks and brands of falsity. 
In this conclusion I join company with the jurors, apparently, 
and a large number of the electors of Illinois, but if I stand 
alone I can not escape it, and having reached it I do not hesitate 
to declare it. 

To illustrate, somewhat at the expense of repetition—who 
believes that Broderick made Holstlaw a voluntary gift of 
, $8,200? If you do not believe that, how can you escape serious 
doubt as to his other statements? The purpose for which the 
money was paid him was certainly most material. Who be- 
lieves that Link received $1,000 from Browne and $900 from 
Wilson as contributions to his campaign expenses? 

If you do not believe that statement, must you not have grave 
doubt as to whether he was paid those sums at all? 

Similar questions arise as to Beckemeyer’s testimony. 

White is so thoroughly impeached it would be a waste of 
time to show that he has “sworn deceitfully“ and his utter 
unreliability. 

Holstlaw positively swears that Broderick paid him $3,200 
when he was under no obligations in the world to do it, and he 


neither exacted nor expected it. That was a voluntary gift. 
If Broderick had Lormier’s money, under those circumstances 
he would haye shoved it farther down in his pocket. If it was 
his own money, there was no reason why he should make a 
present of it to Holstlaw. 

Who believes it, I ask? And that is the testimony of an- 
other of the witnesses relied on here, one of the chief wit- 
nesses—Link—that the money which he says was paid him, 
$1,000 at one time and $900 at another time, was turned over to 
him for campaign expenses. And if you can not believe these 
stories as they are related, what dependence can you put in the 
testimony of these witnesses who are produced here to sustain 
these charges? 

ALSCHULER. 

Another important, responsible, unimpeachable witness tes- 
tifles to facts which refute the suggestion that all the friends 
of Browne were, through him, probably corrupted. The testi- 
mony squarely contradicts the inference that Mr. LORIMER or 
his friends were using money to promote his election. We are 
no more warranted in holding that all the 30 supporters of 
Browne were corrupted than we would be that all of the 53 
Democrats who voted for Mr. Lomturn were bought. And we 
could only hold that on the assumption that no Democrat could 
find it in his conscience to vote for a Republican until that con- 
science was “ seared as with a hot iron.” 

What business have you to assume that because Browne was 
the leader of the minority of 30, that all 30 of them were cor- 
rupt because they were Democrats and voted for a Republican? 
Why do you not condemn the whole 53 who voted for LORIMER? 

Mr. George W. Alschuler (p. 470), in the real-estate business 
at Aurora for 25 years, a brother of the Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1900, was a supporter of Browne, voted for 
Mr. LORIMER, and says that George W. Meyers never went to 
Browne during the balloting, as Meyers said (p. 471). He says, 
further, he talked with Democrats about voting for LORIMER, 
when he saw the Democrats had no opportunity to win, and 
that all along he had been doing all he could to defeat Hopkins. 
Surely it was not remarkable that Hopkins had Democratic 
opposition. Mr. Alschuler says for several days before the elec- 
tion of Mr. LORIMER— . 

I endeavored to get as many of my Democratic friends as I could to 
vote for Mr. LORIMER; yes, sir; I did that. 

There is no pretense that Alschuler was bribed or paid any 
money except this broad, sweeping charge that all the men on 
the Democratic side who voted for Lontuxn were bought, at 
eant all of the 30 Browne followers. He was asked the ques- 

on: 

Q. Did you succeed, or not?—A. Yes, sir; I think I did. 


Asked when Mr. LORIMER became a candidate, he said: 
I would say an avowed candidate about three days before the vote 


(p. 473). 
lection 
Onhon Stata ee Fh Bere Tor te election of 

8 Do you say there was?—A. I will say there was not. 
ee a you don't believe there was?—A. I don’t belſeve there 

Mr. De Wolf, a Browne Democrat, called by the complain- 
ants, says he voted for Mr. Lornrmer and there was no attempt 
to bribe him; that Mr. Lorimer told him about three days be- 
fore the election he was thinking of running, and inquired if 
he would vote for a Republican. He felt the deadlock ought to 
end; said he could and that he would vote for Mr. LORIMER if 
he became a candidate. 

An entirely reasonable state of mind for any member of that 
joint asssembly to be in. He said he could and he would vote 
for Mr. LORIMER if he became a candidate. That was the whole 
of his offense. 

Broderick was indicted in Sangamon County and charged 
with bribing Holstlaw. His trial is pending (p. 556). 

There is no evidence that he reeeived any money, except only 
the testimony of Holstlaw that he did the absurd thing of pay- 
ing him $2,500 and $700 when he had assured him he would vote 
for LORIMER, and did vote for Lonlun without exacting or 
expecting any reward. 

Holstlaw was indicted in Sangamon County, charged with 
perjury in connection with a furniture deal. This had no con- 
nection with the election of Senator (pp. 565-567). 

It had reference to contract for some furniture for the statehouse, 
desks and chairs. 

The indictment was quashed (p. 221) after he signed the 
paper setting forth in effect what he now testifies to. 

Broderick denied the conversation alleged with him and the 
payment of any money whatever. There was no occasion to pay 
him any money for his vote. 

Link was indicted in Cook County, charged with perjury. 

The indictment was dismissed when he testified he received 
money from Browne and Wilson. 
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Beckemeyer was in charge of an officer, threatened with in- 
dictment for two months, and until he said he received the same 
amount of money at the same time as White and Link alleged, 
from Browne and Wilson, and then he was given his freedom. 

Shephard and Clark could not be coerced. There was no 
lack of effort to have them join Link and Beckemeyer and 
White. 

Browne, Wilson, Shephard, and Clark flatly contradict the 
stories of this graceless trio—White, Beckemeyer, and Link. 

The conversation between Beckemeyer and Link in the wit- 
ness room, when both were in charge of detectives, wherein 
Beckemeyer stated their stories must agree with respect to re- 
ceiving money from Browne and Wilson, taken in connection 
with the extraordinary inquisitorial methods, threats, and force 
exercised by the State’s attorney, strongly suggests a conspiracy 
finally hit upon to substantiate White's story and destroy Mr. 
Lormwer. Remember that Beckemeyer is on hand in the wit- 
ness room when Shephard is brought in and undertakes to sug- 
gest to Shephard the story about Browne and Wilson. Shep- 
hard indignantly denied any knowledge of the payment of 
money. Was Beckemeyer being used by the State’s attorney 
to get a confession from Shephard? 

A strange thing that this man Beckemeyer, accompanied by 
an officer for two months and a part of the time taken out 
of the State and into Indiana, should be on hand in the wit- 
ness room, right in front of the grand jury, with detectives and 
officers and assistant prosecuting attorneys; and as they sent 
out constables and what not to bring in Shephard and Link, 
Beckemeyer is there to suggest to them that their stories must 
agree and that they got money from Browne and Wilson at St. 
Louis. 

Add the testimony of Speaker Shurtleff and that of Mr. Al- 
schuler to that of Browne, Shephard, Clark, and Wilson, and 
Broderick, it seems to me to outweigh that of White, Holstlaw, 
Beckemeyer, and Link, two of whom were indicted for perjury 
and got the indictments dismissed-by telling what was wanted 
of them, one of whom was threatened with indictment, was in 
custody for two months, and procured his liberty by joining in 
the same or similar story, and the other shaped up the whole 
narrative and obtained $3,500 for it, and all of whom, out of 
their own mouths, brand themselves as “ boodlers,” “ grafters,” 
and purveyors of falsehood, and do not halt at false swearing. 

If we admit a lamentable condition obtained, I can not feel 
justified, on such testimony, in holding that deplorable state of 
things extended to and involved the senatorial election and that 
corrupt practices were indulged in in respect to that election. 

If it be argued that when it was shown that Holstlaw had 
money, that White had money, and Luke had money, that it was 
somebody's money and the burden shifted to Mr. LORIMER to 
show by his testimony or otherwise that it was not his money, 
I submit that the testimony of Messrs. Alschuler, Shurtleff, 
De Wolf, Clark, and Shephard—all clean, all friends of Browne, 
all voting for Mr. Lormwer, saying nothing of the testimony of 
Browne, Broderick, and Wilson—would fully meet that burden. 

Even Link, Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw swear they had deter- 
mined to vote for Mr. LORIMER before any money was promised 
or paid them, and Link swears it was not “ Lorimer money” 
that was paid him. 

The investigation has not been in vain. It has called public 
attention to the great need of a general awakening which will 
make for an elevation of the tone and standards of official con- 
duct. It may cause the individual citizen to take more interest 
in his Government and hold to stricter account those who are 
selected as representatives. 

But we need not be taken off our feet by exciting predictions 
of dangers to the Republic. The State of Illinois will go for- 
ward in line with her glorious past, no matter what decision 
is reached in this case. The Senate is anchored here and in 
no peril. The Government founded by our fathers for the pro- 
tection of life and property and for the pursuit of happiness 
will continue on its even way, undisturbed by what is done in 
this matter. 

White, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw, and Link are not dangerous 
people. They are simply weak, with no moral or physical cour- 
age and no scruples. Illinois will take care of them and of her 
local conditions. 

In this instance the legislature, according to law, elected the 
Senator; the proceedings were regular, and the record was duly 
made up. By the governor, under the great seal of the State, 
such election was certified to this body. Twenty-two days 
elapsed. No suggestion of wrongdoing was made; no intima- 
tion that anything had occurred which ought to be considered 
in connection with such election; no protest or complaint was 
filed here. The credentials furnished by the State were then 


presented to this body, accepted, and the Senator qualified. 


Twelve months, lacking 12 days, passed by before the charge 
was made here that corrupt practices were indulged in when 
that election took place. Promptly this inquiry was ordered. 
It is proper to exercise the power necessary to preserve the 
integrity of the Senate. At the same time United States 
Senators are not elected here. This is not a self-electing body. 
The action of a sovereign State in respect to the election of a 
Senator is not to be set aside, nullified, declared void without 
deliberate, careful consideration and the establishment of sound 
and substantial grounds and reasons. Some excuse can always 
be found for the assumption of power. Generally some prece- 
dent can be uncovered for every usurpation. Care must be 
taken that a partisan majority in this body shall not find it in 
its power, right or wrong, and also be able to show the authority 
of precedent, to maintain that majority. It is very easy to 
charge that money was used in an election. It may be very 
easy to make use of such a charge to accomplish ulterior ends, 
Clear, unimpeachable evidence should be exacted to overcome 
the deference and respect due the returns from the State. 

We have no right, just on general principles, because a 
charge of corruption has been made in connection with an 
election for Senator and attempted to be sustained in the way 
and by the character of witnesses here produced, raising in the 
minds of the public a suspicion, even an opinion, rising to 
clamor, to do an injustice or work, by our votes, a wrong. 

In saying this and in arriving at the conclusions I do in 
this case I wish it understood that I fully realize the danger 
attendant on that situation, and I would bar with all my might 
the coming of the time, when money is made the controlling 
power, when money is the ruling desire, when money is the 
uslversal passion, and the prizes of the State are for sale. I 
realize that between the poorest wretch who sold his vote in 
the comitia to the Senator who bought it there was but small 
choice, and the result of that demoralization was that Sylla 
was soon lighting his watch fires in the forum! I am not un- 
mindful of the teachings of history, that when the 300 senators 
of Rome established their oligarchy by bribes, and the spirit 
of the people was crushed, barbarian kings had no trouble in 
bribing the senate, and then the days of Roman dominion were 
numbered, a wild scramble for plunder set in, followed by the 
ruin of the country. No one will go further, in reason, to make 
impossible the day when such history might repeat itself. 
This case does not properly awaken any such apprehension. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I had expected to say some- 
thing this evening, but as it is late, I will ask the Senate to 
give me its attention for a few minutes to-morrow. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives for a duplicate engrossed 
copy of the bill (S. 7971) for the allowance of certain claims 
reported by the Court of Claims, and for other purposes, the 
original having been lost; and there being no objection, the 
request was ordered to be complied with. 


WATER RIGHTS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6842) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw 
public notices issued under section 4 of the reclamation act, 
and for other purposes, which were, in line 4, after “notice,” to 
insert “heretofore;” in line 7, after “applications,” to insert 
“heretofore; ” and in line 8, to strike out “such withdrawal” 
and insert “the passage of this act.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INSPECTION OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
6702) to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto, which was, on page 10, after 
line 11, to insert: 


Sec. 10. That the total amounts directly appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of this act shall not exceed for any one fiscal year the 
sum of $300,000. 


Mr. BURKETT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 
The motion was agreed to. 
REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 133) providing for the filling of a vacancy, 
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to occur on January 23, 1911, in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of Con- 
gress, which were, in line 3, to strike out “ will occur” and in- 
sert occurred; and to amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution providing for the filling of a vacancy which occurred 
on January 23, 1911, in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution of the class other than Members of Congress.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
8916) extending the time for certain homesteaders to establish 
residence upon their lands; which were, on page 2, line 3, to 
strike out all after “further,” down to and including “land” 
in line 8, and insert: “ That this act shall not affect an adverse 
claim initiated prior to the passage of the act and after the 
expiration of the time allowed an entryman for establishing 
residence on the land;“ and on page 2, line 14, to strike out 
“residence” and insert “absence.” 

Mr. GAMBLE. I move the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4239) to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; which 
were, on page 1, line 10, after “ Navy,“ to strike out “or”; on 
page 1, line 10, after “Corps” to insert “or Revenue-Cutter 
Service;” on page 1, line 12, after “military” to strike out 
“or;” and on page 1, line 12, after “Naval” to insert “or 
Revenue-Cutter Service.” 

Mr. FLINT. I understand my colleague desires that the 
amendments shall be concurred in. I therefore move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct build- 
ings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in 
block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming; and 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 26656. An act to prevent the disclosure of national- 
defense secrets; 

H. R. 28215. An act to fix the time of holding the circuit and 
district courts for the northern district of West Virginia ; 

H. R. 31063. An act permitting chief office deputy United 
States marshals to act as disbursing officers for their principals 
in cases of emergency ; 

H. R. 31165. An act to regulate procedure in United States 
courts in certain cases; 

H. R. 31534. An act to amend section 1 of the act of May 30, 
1908, entitled “An act granting to certain employees of the 
United States the right to receive from it compensation for in- 
juries sustained in the course of their employment; and 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain oaths. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of sto 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 29857. An act to amend section 3287 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as amended by section 6 of chapter 
108 of an act approved May 28, 1880, page 145, volume 21, 
United States Statutes at Large; and 

H. R. 30281. An act to provide for the entry under bond of 
exhibits of arts, sciences, and industries. 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
4 5 by their titles and referred to the Committee on Military 

‘airs: 


H. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and 8. B. Wilson 
to construct and operate an electric railway over the national 
cemetery road at Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation known 
as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from the 
War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service; and 

H. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution in reference to the employment 
of enlisted men in competition with local civilians. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead Street 
n Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
NO 7 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co., 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 31066. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 31166. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; 

H. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 31239. An act to authorize Park C. Abell, George B. 
Lloyd, and Andrew B. Sullivan, of Indianhead, Charles County, 
Md., to construct a bridge across the Mattawoman Creek, near 
the village of Indianhead, Md.; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a division intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal.; 

H. R. 31922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River, near Foster 
Falls, Wythe County, Va.; i 

H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River, near Byron, Ill.; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minn.; and 

H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Cor- 
poration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River. 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution amending section 82 of the act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1909, providing for the Thirteenth 
and subsequent decennial censuses, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the Census. 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the 
taxing oflicers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers to the United States, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

H. R. 30889. An act to amend the irrigation law was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. k 

MINING LAWS FOR ALASKA, 

H. R. 31068. An act to modify and amend the mining laws in 
their application to the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that its sub- 
ject is rather under the Committee on Territories or the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think all those bills go to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

Mr. SCOTT. The chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining is not present, but I am sure if he were here he would 
insist on its going to that committee. It certainly belongs there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question is as to whether it affects the 
coal-land laws or the mining laws. If it applies to the mining 
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laws, of course it should go to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining; but if to the coal-land laws, it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. NELSON. If it relates to the title of public lands it 
should go to the Committee on Public Lands, 

1 HEYBURN. Still we have extended the mining laws to 

a . 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand that it is a bill tọ amend the 
mining laws of the country so that it will apply to the Territory 
of Alaska. If it does that, of course it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, if there is no objection. 


BUCKHANNON & NORTHERN RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CULLOM. I rose to make a motion to adjourn, but I 
will allow the matter the Senator from West Virginia wishes to 
call up to be disposed of. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to call up, by unanimous consent, 
the bill (S. 10404) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way through lands of the United States to the Buck- 
hannon & Northern Railroad Co. It is a bill of only three or 
four lines, granting a right through a military reservation for 
the building of a railroad. It is the only bill that my late col- 
league, the junior Senator from West Virginia Mr. Elkins, in- 
troduced, and it would be a compliment to him to put it on its 


passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read, sub- 
ject to objection. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, which were, in line 4, after the word “ grant,” 
to insert “the Buckhannon & Northern Railroad Co.,” and in 
line 7, after the word “locks,” to strike out the remainder of 
the bill, in the following words: 

And to permit such encroachments on said bank of said river as 

1 the line of the railwa: roposed to be con- 
ne Be by aid railroad company, as may be de without detri- 
ment to navigation— 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, at such pe and on such terms and 
conditions, as he may consider just, equitable, and ient. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal act is hereby 
expressly reseryed. 

So as to make the bill read: 

it ted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
a in. his . to 8 the Buckhannon & Northern 
Railroad Go. a right of wa “irongn lands of the United see 
the western bank of the Monongahela River, in the State of West 
Virginia, adjacent to Locks Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, at such price, 
and on such Serma and conditions, as he may consider just, equitable, 
Er Bo 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
CHEROKEE INDIAN ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. OWEN: I present a memorial of the Keetoowah Society 
of Cherokee Indians, and I ask that it be printed as a docu- 
ment. It is very short. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to know something about what 
the memorial is. 

Mr. OWEN. The memorial relates to the lands of the Chero- 
kee Indians which have been allotted to the children born since 
July 1, 1902, and up to March 3, 1906. It is in relation to the 
right of the United States to distribute that property contrary 
to the agreement of July 1, 1902, and it is a notice and a warn- 
ing to the United States that if the property is so distributed, 
the United States will be subject to a demand of $10,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a memorial from the State legislature or 
from individuals? 

Mr. OWEN. It is from the Keetoowah Society, an organi- 
zation—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the printing as a 
document, but I do believe that in the future such requests 


for printing should go to the Committee on Printing. I will 
state now, not because of this particular document, but so that 
all Senators will understand, that it is very much better for 
the Committee on Printing to act upon such questions, and the 
committee are always willing to act just as quickly as they 
can get together. 


Mr. SCOTT. I object to the request. Let it go to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the mo- 
tion to print will be referred with the memorial to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspay, February 7, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the Calendar 
for Unanimous Consent, in order to-day under the rules. 


VALIDATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The first business was the bill (H. R. 26290) providing for 
the validation of certain homestead entries. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all homestead entries which have been can- 
celed or relinquished, or are invalid solely because of the erroneous 
allowance of such entries after the withdrawal of lands for national 
forest purposes, may be reinstated or allowed to remain intact, but in 
the case of entries heretofore canceled applications for reinstatement 
must be filed in the proper local land office prior to July 1, 1911, 

Sec. 2. That in all cases where contests were initiated under the 2 
visions of the act of May 14, 1880, prior to the withdrawal of the land 
for national forest purposes, the qualified successful contestants may 
exercise their preference right to enter the land within six months after 
the passage of this act. 


With the following amendment: 


Poor 10, page 1, strike out the word “eleyen” and insert the word 
z elve.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DAM ACROSS ROCK RIVER AT LYNDON, ILL, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 30571) permitting the 
building of a dam across Rock River at Lyndon, Ill 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Edward A. Smith, Harvey S. Green, and 
John J. Hurlbert, of Morrison, Ill., their heirs, administrators, executors, 
successors, and 8 are hereby authorized to construct and maintain 
a dam across Rock River at or near Lyndon, Whiteside County, III., the 
south end of said dam to be located near the line between sections 21 
and 22 in township 20 north, range 5 east, fourth principal meridian, 
and the north end of said dam to intersect the bank of said river in 
section 21 in the same township, range, and meridian, and all works 
incident thereto in the utilization of the power thereby developed, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
= 3 of dams across navigable waters,“ approved June 

Sec. 2. That ‘the right to amend or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Amend on page 1, in line 6, by striking out the word “and” and 
inserting a comma after the wo “construct” and the word “ main- 
tain,” and by inserting before the word a the words “and operate“ 
and amend further by inserting after the word “at” the words “a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at.” 

Amend on page 1 by 8 out in line 14 the words An act enti- 
tled ‘An act,” and on page 2 strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “the act approved June 23, 1910, entitled 
‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906.“ 

Amend on page 2, in line 3, by inserting after the word “to” the 
word “ alter.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS MOBILE RIVER AT MOBILE, ALA. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 31538) to authorize the 
Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a 
bridge over and across the Mobile River and its navigable chan- 
nels on a line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans Rail- 
way Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, be, and is hereby, author to construct, operate, and maintain 
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a bridge and its approaches thereto across the Mobile River and Its 
na le channels in the counties of Mobile and Baldwin, in the State 
of Alabama, on a line opposite the city of Mobile, to be approved by 
the Secretary of War, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. at the right to alter, amend, and repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

In line 5, page 1, amend by striking out the words “be, and is” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ its successors and assigns, are.” 

In line 7, page 1, amend by inserting after the word “ channels” the 
words “at a point suitable to the interests of 8 

In line 3, page 2, amend by striking out the word and” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “or.” 

Amend further, by ad as section 3 the gree © 

“Sec. 3. That the act of Congress approved March 26, 1908, entitled 
‘An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans way Co., 
a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, to con- 
struct a bridge over and across the Mobile River and its navigable chan- 
nels on a line 8 east of the north boundary line of the city 
of Mobile, Ala., hereby repealed.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 


the third time, and passed. 
BRIDGES ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The vext business was the bill (H. R. 81648) to authorize the 
county of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the county of Hamilton, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto, across the Tennessee River, between a 
pomt. (fe feet north of West Sixth Street on the north, and Nineteenth 

ree 


formerly Henry Street) on the south, in the cip of Fico ye 
Tenn., to the opposite bank of said Tennessee River, in said county o 
Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, in accordance with the eee 
of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sxc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Amend in line 6, page 1, by inserting after the word “ River” the 
words “at a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 31649) to authorize the 
county of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Hamilton, in the State of 
Tennessee, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
sporoacues thereto across tbe Tennessee River, 

ennessee River above the present bridge from 
treet, in the city of Chattanooga, to Hill City. in the State of 
Tennessee, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

ec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. f 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 6, page 1, after“ River,” insert “suitable to the interests of 
navigation.” 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the 
` following additional amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 7, after the word “above,” insert the words or below.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. r 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, PA. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 31656) to amend an 
act amendatory of the act approved April 23, 1906, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a point in the borough 
of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a point in the borough of 
West Brownsville, Washington County.” 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for commencing and completing 
the bridge authorized by the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, 
Pa., from a point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a 
point in the borough of West Brownsville W County,“ ap- 
proved April 23 1909. is hereby extended one and three years, re- 
spectively, from the 25th day of June, 1911. 

See. 2. That the bridge authorized to be constructed said act shall 
be constructed in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
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“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

mc. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill extending the time 
for commencing and completing the bridge authorized by an 
act approved April 23, 1906, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge over the Monongahela 
River, Pa., from a point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette 
County, to a point in the borough of West Brownsville, Wash- 
ington County.’” 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. CROIX RIVER, WIS. AND MINN. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 31860) permitting the 
building vı a wagon and trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix 
River between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to H. L. North, W. E. Webster, and H. J. Anderson, of Hudson, Wis., 
and their heirs, personal representatives, and 3 to build a 
yagon and trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River, also known 
and designated as Lake St. Croix, from a point on the east bank of 
said river between the north line of section 25 of township 29 north, 
range 20 west, and the east and west quarter line of said section, in 
St. Croix County, Wis., to a point on the west bank of said river 
almost due west from the place of beginning, in Washington County, 
Minn., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An a 


to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless sald bri 


herein authorized be commenced within one year and completed with 
two years from and after the date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Amend in line 8, page 1, by inserting after the word “ point” the 
words “suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

Amend on page 2 by striking out all of section 2. 

Amend on page 2, in line 9, by striking out the figure “3” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figure “ 2.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 10456. An act to restrain the Secretary of the Treasury 
from receiving bonds issued to provide money for the building 
of the Panama Canal as security for the issue of circulating 
notes to national banks, and for other purposes; 

S. 9716. An act to authorize the acceptance by the United 
States of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Labo- 
ratory; and 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion, to be held at Little Rock, Ark., in May, 1911. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed-to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 

(S. 8897) for the relief of the heirs of Charles F, Atwood and 
Ziba H, Nickerson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2045) for the relief of John B. Lord, owner of lot 86, 
square 723, Washington, D. C., with regard to assessment and 
payment of damages on account of changes of grade due to the 
construction of the Union Station, District of Columbia, had 
asked a conference with the, House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. 
DILLINGHAM, and Mr, Martin as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

8 SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
_referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 9716. An act to authorize the acceptance by the United 
States of the gift of the Nathan Straus Pasteurized Milk Lab- 
oratory; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain tents for the use of the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion to be held at Little Rock, Ark., in May, 1911; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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MEMORIAL COMMEMORATING THE DISCOVERY OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 31600) to authorize the erection upon the 
Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to 
commemorate the discovery of Lake Champlain. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the commissions which were appointed by 
the States of Vermont and New York to have charye of the recent cele- 
bration commemorating the three hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of Lake Champlain by Samuel 


memorating said d very, are hereby ted permission to erect such 
memorial upon the Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y.: Pro- 
vided, That before any actual work of construction shall be begun upon 
the structure the plans and specifications therefor, both preliminary 
and detailed, shall be submitted to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor for his approval, and after 5 haye been approved by him they 
shall not be deviated from without his prior approval. 

Sec. 2. That upon the completion of the structure in accordance with 
the provisions of this act t tary of Commerce and Labor is 
hereby authorized and directed to accept the same, free of expense, for 
and in behalf of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That upon the acceptance of the structure by the United 
States the same shall be maintained as an aid to navigation at the 
expense of the appropriations for maintenance of the Lighthouse 
Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
INSPECTION OF LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of this act shall apply to any 
common carrier or carriers, their officers, agents, and emp —— en- 
aged in the transportation of passengers or N by lroad in 
he District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the United States, or 
from one State or ‘Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia to any other State or Territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, or from any place in the United States to an 
adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United States. 
The term “railroad” as used in this act shall include all the roads 
in use by any common carrier operating a railroad, whether owned or 
operated under a. contract, agreement, or lease, and the term “em- 
ployees” as used in this act shall be held to mean persons actually 
engaged in or connected with the movement of any train. 
ec. 2. That from and after the ist day of July, 1911, it shall be 
unlawful for any common carrier, its officers or agents, subject to this 
act to use any locomotive engine a cag by steam wer in movin; 
interstate or foreign trafic unless the boiler of said locomotive an 
appurtenances thereof are in proper condition and safe to operate in 
e service to which the same is put, that the same pan hes employed 
in the active service of such carrier in mov) traffic without unneces- 
sary peril to life or limb, and all boilers be inspected from time 
to time in accordance with the provisions of this act, and be able 
to withstand such test or tests as may be prescribed in the rules and 
regulations hereinafter provided for. 
ec. 3. That there shall be 9 by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the ate, a chief inspector and two as- 
sistant chief ors of locomotive boilers, who shall have general 
superintendence of the inspectors hereinafter provided for, direct them 
in the duties hereby im upon them, and see that the requirements 
of this act and the rules, regulations, and instructions made or given 
hereunder are observed by common carriers subject hereto. The said 
chief inspector and his two assistants shall be selected with reference 
edge of the construction and repairing of boil- 
ers, and to their fitness and ability to systematize and carry into effect 
the provisions hereof relating to the in fon and maintenance of loco- 
motive boilers. The chief inspector shall receive a salary of $4,000 per 
ear and the assistant chief inspectors shall each receive a salary of 
$3,000 = year; and each of the three shall 
penses incurred in the performance of his duties. The office of the 
chief inspector shall be Washington, D. C., and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall provide such stenographic and clerical help as 
the beatae of the offices of the chief inspector and his said assistants 
may r Á 
e . That immediately after his appointment and qualification the 
chief — shall divide the territory comprising the several States, 
the Territories of New Mexico and Sic rong rar the District of Co- 
lumbia into 50 locomotive boiler- on cts, so a that 
the service of the ins r appointed for the district shall most 
effective, and so that the work * aye of each r shall be sub- 
stantially the same. Thereupon there shall be appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 50 inspectors of locomotive boilers. Said 
inspectors in the classified service and shall be appointed after 
competitive examination acc to the law and the rules of the Civil 
Service Commission governing e classified service. 
spector shall assign one inspector so a 
hereinbefore named. Eaeh inspector shall 
ear and his traveling 


offi 

Interstate Commerce 
district inspector $600 per year. In order 

petent inspectors possible, it shall be the duty of the chief inspector to 
prepare a list of questions to be propounded to applicants with re- 
spect to construction, repair, opera’ b and T poeton of loco- 
motive boilers and their practical experience such work, which 1 
being approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be —.— 
by the Civil Service Commission as a part of its examination. No per- 
son interested, either directly or indirectly, in any patented cle 


required to be used on any locomotive under su ision or who is in-- 


temperate in his habits shall be eligible to hold the office of either chief 
inspector or assistant or district inspector. 

Sec. 5. That each carrier subject to this aet shall file its rules and 
instructions for the Inspection of locomotive boilers with the chief in- 
spector within three months after the approval of this act, and after 
hearing and approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission, such 
rules and instructions, with such modifications as the commission re- 

mires, shall become obligatory upon such carrier: Provided, however, 

hat if any carrier subject to this act shall fail to file it rules and in- 
structions the chief inspector shall re rules and instructions not 
inconsistent herewith for the of locomotive boilers, to be ob- 
served by such carrier; which and instructio: being approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a copy thereof being served 
upon the president, general manager, or general s intendent of such 
earrier, shall be * and a violation th punished as herein- 
after provided: Provided also, That such common carrier may from 
time to time change the rules and regulations herein provided for, but 
such change shall not take effect and the new rules and regulations be 
in force until the same shall have been filed with and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The chief inspector ll also make 
all needful rules, lations, and Instructions not inconsistent herewi 
for the conduct of his office and for the rnment of the district in- 
spectors: Provided, however, That all such rules and instructions shall 
— approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission before they take 
efect. 


Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of each inspector to become familiar, 
so far as practicable, with the condition of each locomotive boiler orđi- 
narily housed or repaired in his district, and if any locomotive is ordi- 
narily housed or repaired in two or more districts, then the chief in- 

tor or an assistant shall make such division 


r his care 
ecessary to fully carry out the provisions 
of this act and as may be consistent with his other cation, but he shall 
not be required to e such inspections at stated times or at regular 
intervals. His first duty shall be to see that the carriers make 
tions in accordance with the rules and regulations established or ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce C on, and that carriers re- 
air the defects which such in tions disclose before the boiler or 
lers or appurtenances pertain thereto are again put in service. 
To this end each carrier subject to this act shall file with the inspector 
in charge, under the oath the proper officer or employee, a duplicate 
of the — of each inspection required by such rules and lations, 
and shall also file with such oe ae under the oath of the proper 
= 


the requirements of the law or the rules and regulations established and 
Sporozoa: as hereinbefore stated, he shall notify the carrier in writin; 


carrier, when notified by an 1 or in writing that a locomotive boiler 
is not in serviceable condition use of defects set out and described 


in said notice, may within five days after rece 


from date of notice. If upon such reexamination the boiler is found in 
serviceable condition the chief a shall mediately notify the 
carrier in writing, whereupon such boiler may be put into service with- 
out further delay; but if the reexamination of said boiler sustains the 
e ee onan ae 
ng or operating such locomotive e appea m 

the decision of the inspector is dismissed, and 5 the receipt of such 
notice the carrier may, within 30 days, appeal the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and upon such appeal, and after hea’ , said com- 
mission shall haye power to revise, m „ or set aside action of 
the chief in or and declare that said locomotive is in serviceable 
condition and authorize the same to be operated: Provided further, 
ee seating either appeal the requirements of the inspector shall be 
Sec. 7. That the chief inspector shall make an annual report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the work done during the year, and 
3 eyr sal recommendations for the betterment of the service as 


made in wae of the fact of such accident, by the carrier owning or 
operating sald locomotive, to the chief inspector. Whereupon the facts 
concerning such accident shall be investigated by the chief t inspector or 
one of his assistants, or such inspector as the ef inspector may desig- 
nate for that purpose. And where the locomotive is disabled to the 
extent that it ean not be run by its own steam, the part or parts affected 
by the said accident shall be preserved by said carrier intact, so far as 
33 without hindrance or interference to traffic until after said 

pection. The chief inspector or an assistant or the designated in- 
spector making the investigation shali examine or cause to be examined 

oroughly the boiler or part affected, making full and detailed report 
of the cause of the accident to the chief inspector. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission may at any time call upon the 
chief inspector for a report of any accident embraced in this section, 
and upon the receipt of said report, if it deems it to the public Interest, 
make reports of such investigations, stating the cause of accident, 
together with such recommendations as it deems proper. Such reports 
shall be made public in such manner as the commission deems proper. 
Neither said report nor any report of said investigation nor * part 
thereof shall be admitted as evidence or used for any purpose in any 
suit or ig ern Pi a growing out of any matter mentioned in said 


rt 3 

Sec. 9. That any common carrier violating this act or any rule or 
regulation made under its provisions or pog lawful order of any in- 
f $1 for each and every such 

olatlon, to be recovered in a suit or suits to be brought i the nited 
States attorney in the district court of the United States having juris- 
diction in the locality where such violation shall have been committed ; 
and it shall be the “se of such attorneys, subject to the direction of 
the Attorney General, to bring such suits upon duly verified informa- 
tion being with them, respectively, of such violations having 
occurred; and it shall be the duty of the chief inspeetor of locomotive 
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boilers to give information to the proper t United States attorney of all 


violations of this act coming to his knowledge. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Insert as a new section the following: 


“Sec. 10. The total amounts directly appropriated to carry out the 
2800,000. of this act shall not exceed for any one fiscal year the sum of 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will some one explain the details of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is the result of a large 
amount of labor both on the part of the railroad officials, the 
officials and representatives of railway employees’ organizations, 
and of the committees both in the House and in the Senate. 
Those committees have had before them a number of bills in 
reference to boiler inspection on the railroads. The original 
provision was that the Government itself should make the in- 
spection. A number of different bills have been introduced at 
different times, and the committees of the Senate and the House 
have had hearings on those bills. Last summer the railways 
had a special committee appointed for that purpose to consider 
safety-appliances legislation, including the boiler-inspection bill. 
The railway employees’ organizations had under consideration 
the boiler-inspection bill. I said to Mr. Melcher, the chairman 
of the railroad special committee, last summer, that, in my judg- 
ment 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

Mr. MANN. The railroads. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The companies. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that it was quite certain, in my judgment, 
that Congress was disposed to pass a bill governing the inspec- 
tion of boilers, and that I thought it would be a desirable thing, 
it being a matter of expert knowledge, if the railroads and the 
railway employees, who were especially interested in the sub- 
ject, would be able to get together and agree upon the terms 
of a bill, reserving, of course, to Congress the authority to 
make any changes it might please, to determine what it would 
pass, and especially the subject of the form and method of ad- 
ministration and the expense. The committee from the rail- 
road organization, with the chiefs or heads of the various rail- 
way employees’ organizations, did get together and agreed last 
summer tentatively upon the general provisions of a bill. Sub- 
sequently they had a meeting in Washington and made some 
changes in the form of the bill, and then afterwards they had 
another meeting and agreed to some other changes. And the 
changes they finally agreed upon have been incorporated in the 
Senate bill, which is now before the House. I have printed in 
the report upon this bill a letter from Mr. Wills, who is the 
national legislative representative of the various railway or- 
ganizations, four large organizations of railway employees, and 
also a letter from Mr. Melcher, the chairman of the special 
committee of the railroads; also a letter from Mr. Holder, who 
is on the legislative committee of the American Federation of 
Labor; also a letter from ex-Senator Faulkner, who has rep- 
resented the roads in matters of that sort, and they all ask that 
this bill shall pass in the form that it is now presented to the 
House, without amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it believed the result of this legisla- 
tion will be the lessening of railroad accidents? 

Mr. MANN. It is the belief of all people concerned, both the 
railroads and the employees, that the passage of this bill will 
materially result in the lessening of boiler explosions, In fact, 
since these bills were introduced at the beginning of this term 
of Congress, there has already been a lessening of boiler explo- 
sions, because of the increased precautions taken by the rail- 
roads in reference to the inspection of boilers, simply because 
the matter was pending in Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Engineers agreed to this? 

Mr. MANN. They have. The Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, the Order of Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, and I think that one 
other organization, the switchmen’s organization, have all 
agreed to this. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to state that I have 
received several letters from my district from railroad em- 
ployees favoring the passage of this bill. I have not received 
any letters or statements from the railroads in reference to the 
matter, but from the employees, and they all favor it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Wills, a very capable man, who succeeds in 


He represented the railroads? 


Washington Mr. Fuller, who was here for years as the legis- 
lative representative of the brotherhood, represents the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 


He asks the passage 


of the bill in the form that it now is, and does not do this 
merely on his own volition, because the bill in its present form 
has been submitted to the heads of all of these orders and meets 
their approval. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Should it not be stated also 
that in the last annual meeting of the Railway Trainmen and 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the Order of Locomotive 
Engineers this bill was indorsed by them? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I might say the bill is not perfect in 
form. It is a departure from the past policy of the Government 
in these matters, except as to the inspection of steamboat 
boilers. It will not be found, in my judgment, to work per- 
fectly, so far as the matter of administration is concerned, but 
evils that are disclosed in that respect can be corrected at 
subsequent Congresses, 

I yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN], who 
has been very active in this matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to 
assure the Members, as perhaps the only Member of this 
House who is directly_affiliated with the railway brotherhoods 
of the country, that this measure is agreed upon by and is 
satisfactory to them at this time in its present form. Of 
course, it is anticipated that the bill may present difficulties of 
administration and that defects may be developed in its details 
and practical application which will perhaps require future 
attention at the hands of Congress. But they feel that this 
is the recognition and the establishment by Congress of a 
much-needed principle—to protect the lives and limbs of rail- 
way employees—and that is what they are chiefly concerned 
in with reference to the present measure. 

The regulation and inspection of locomotive boilers by State 
governments is practically impossible, because there are but 
few locomotives which do not operate in two or more States. 
Besides, all other parts of train equipment are now under 
Federal regulation and inspection and governed by Federal law. 

We require driver brakes to be placed upon locomotives; we 
require air brakes; we require uniform automatic couplings; 
and we have recently passed an act relative to the equipment 
and inspection of handholds, steps, ladders, and running boards; 
so that the locomotive boiler is practically the only part of the 
train which is not now subject to such regulation and inspec- 
tion. I trust, therefore, that no objection will be urged and 
that we may complete a series of acts which are doing so much 
to protect the railway employees of the country, and the tray- 
eling public as well. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Al the marine boilers in use in the United 
States are inspected by the Government of the United States 
before being allowed to be used? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. They are. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any reason why the department of 
inspection having jurisdiction of the inspection of marine boilers 
should not take jurisdiction over the inspection of these boilers? 

Mr. MANN. We think it is not practicable.. We asked that 
very same question of Gen. Uhler. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me the establishment of a new 
bureau for this purpose is creating an additional and unneces- 
sary expense, because the bureau which is already in existence 
is one of the most efficient. bureaus in the Government service. 
No boiler used in marine work anywhere on the waters under 
the jurisdiction of the United States is permitted to be operated 
except after the most rigid inspection and examination by the 
inspectors in that bureau. And if any bureau established un- 
der this law should give as rigid an inspection to boilers on the 
railroads as the inspection given by the marine bureau of in- 
spection there would be a great deal more safety in the opera- 
tion of the boilers on the railroads. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the floor. I was just asking a 
question. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to inquire what the 
parliamentary status of the matter is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). As the Chair 
understands it, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has 
the floor. He yielded to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Martin], who yielded to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN]. The right to make objection was reserved by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am perfectiy in harmony with the theory 
of the bill, but I think that the provisions of the bill would be 
better executed under the bureau which is already in existence, 


May I interrupt the gentleman 
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and which has experience, than it would be by the establishment 
of a new bureau. 

Mr. MANN. We do not establish a new bureau by this bill, 
I will say. Now, Mr. Speaker, if anybody desires to object, all 
right. There are a good many gentleman who would like to be 
heard on this bill. I was going to ask unanimous consent, if 
no objection was made, that Members have leave to print on this 
bill, for five legislative days. 

I hope the gentleman will not at this time ask to address the 
House in reference to the bill, because it was understood that 
we would not take a great deal of time on this bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the gentleman’s committee haye in- 
formation as to the number of accidents and the number of 
ioana that have recently been occasioned by boiler explo- 

ons 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; we have those reports all the time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am heartily in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of this legislation, and from the limited inspection that I 
have been able to give the bill I believe that it ought to pass. 

During the last session many telegrams and resolutions were 
received by me strongly indorsing the principle of this legis- 
lation. Its enactment will diminish the number of accidents 
occasioned by defective boilers and will give some greater degree 
of security to those engaged in the very hazardous business of 
operating railway locomotives. 

State legislatures can not deal with the subject adequately. 
It is desirable that uniform requirements be made throughout 
the country. This can only be accomplished by the action of 
Congress. 

Some sections of the bill might be improved by amendment. 
Yet the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
given careful consideration to the bill, and it is perhaps as near 
perfect as any measure could be before being tested by practical 
operation. As stated by the chairman of the committee, the 
provisions of this bill have been agreed upon by representatives 
of the interstate railroads and of the various organizations of 
employees directly concerned in its passage. It is therefore 
better that the bill be passed without amendment. Its defects 
can be easily corrected by future legislation should they become 
apparent. 

The many accidents occurring on railroads in the United 
States as compared with some foreign countries emphasizes the 
necessity of enacting this measure. It is of the highest im- 
portance that every practicable means be adopted for guaran- 
teeing safety to operatives and to passengers. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the systematic inspection of boilers on 
locomotives used in interstate commerce, sought to be estab- 
lished by this bill, will in a very short time reduce to a 
minimum accidents arising from defective boilers. Surely no 
one can be blind to the desirability of accomplishing such an 


end. It can work no harm to anyone. The railroads, realizing | 


the demand for the legislation, have aided in the preparation 
of this bill, which, while not without some objections, has the 
approyal of all the members of the very busy and important 
committee of this House which has considered and reported it. 
I express the hope that the bill will be speedily passed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. On the last page of the bill, 
line 5, it says it is the duty of such attorneys—that is, the 
United States district attorneys—“ subject to the direction of 
the Attorney General, to bring such suit upon duly verified in- 
formation,” and so forth. Suppose such duly verified informa- 
tion be filed with the United States district attorney showing 
a violation of these rules and regulations, would the United 
States district attorney have to write to or in any way consult 
the Attorney General before he could bring suit? 

Mr. MANN. No; he would not under that language. It is 
unnecessary to have that provision, in my opinion, and if I had 
been drafting the bill I would not have put it in, because dis- 
trict attorneys under the law are under the direction of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They are after the suit is 
brought, but the question here is as to the bringing of the suit 
in the first instance. Could they, under this language, bring 
the suit without first consulting the Attorney General? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. There is similar language in other bills 
where that language bas been construed. 

Mr. KENDALI. It means that they shall prosecute under 
the general supervision of the Attorney General. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the language of the bill is: 

It shall be th 
e 3 ion subject to the direction of the 

“Subject to the direction of” means the same as “subject 
to the approval of;” and the language of the bill means the 
same as if it read in this way: “It shall be the duty of such 
attorneys, subject to the approval of the Attorney General, to 
bring suit.” 

Mr. MANN. It is subject to his direction; he could direct 
them not to bring suit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose a boiler exploded in 
Colorado; the United States district attorney would have to con- 
sult the "Attorney General here and receive his approval or 
direction before he could bring a suit. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is nothing in the point the gen- 
tleman suggests. I will say frankly that I do not think the 
language is very good. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think that my construction is 
the correct one. 

I have made this suggestion because of an experience in Wis- 
consin. My State had a statute requiring manufacturers to 
put gates about elevator shafts and in yarfous ways to protect 
employees against dangerous machinery and punishing those 
who disobeyed the law. This law authorized inspectors to 
lodge complaints for violations of it. An attempt was made 
to amend the law so as to require a local inspector first to 
secure the consent of the State commissioner of labor before 
he (the inspector) could begin an action. Immediately there 
was a great uproar, because, owing to the large number of 
violations of the act, and for other reasons, it would be utterly 
impossible for the labor commissioner of the State properly 
to examine into the cases without occasioning such delay as 
practically to nullify the law. 

Mr. MANN. I think this is perfectly plain. If it said by 
direction of the Attorney General he could bring suit, that 
would be one thing. The Attorney General could order him not 
to bring suit, and he has that authority in any suit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permis an- 
other suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of 8 Where the Attorney General by 
statute is given control of litigation, the language is clear that 
the suit or action shall be subject to the direction and control 
of the Attorney General. But this relates to the bringing of the 
suit. The language of the pending bill is that it is the duty of 
the district attorneys, “ subject to the direction of the Attorney 
General, to bring suits.” That is quite another thing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen have leave to extend remarks in the Recorp on this 
bill for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first five pages of the report from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the first five pages of the report of 
the committee on this bill be printed in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the matter referred to: 

{House Report No. 1974, Sixty-first Congress, third session.] 

The Committee on Interstate and Forel, Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees san 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equ p eee Aaea with safe and suitable 
onere and appurtenances leave to report the said bill 

ck to the House with the — — that it be passed with the 
following amendment: 

Insert as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 10. The total amounts directly appropriated to carry out the 


eet ea Ae of this act shall not exceed for any one fiscal year the sum 
0 


the committees of the House and the Senate 
e bills introduced relating thereto. The matter 
been the subject of careful consideration and conference be- 
tween representatives of the railrond companies and representatives of 
3 . of railroad employees. The different railway em- 
puree izations have given great consideration to the questions 
valved. any of the railroads acting together appointed a commit- 
tee to consider this and other safety-appliance legislation. 
The bill as now reported has the approval o 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherh of Locomotive and 
Engineers, the 88 of ee, Conductors, and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, as by the letter hereto attached from 
Mr. H. E. Wills, the er — as representative of those organi- 
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vations. It also has the approval of the special committee on relations 
of railway operation to legislation, representing the railroads, as shown 
by the letters hereto attached of Mr. F. O. Melcher, the chairman of 
that committee and the second vice president of the Rock Island lines of 
It also has the approval of the American ation of 
Labor, as shown by the letter hereto attached from Mr. Arthur E. 
Holder, of the legislative committee of that organization. Letters from 
other representatives of railways are hereto attached acquleseing in or 
approving the measure. 

he bill now reported forbids the railroads from using lecomotive 
engines opelled 7 steam power in moving interstate or 3 — 5 
traffic unless the boilers and appurtenances thereof are in proper condi- 
tion and safe to operate, a unless such boilers shall be inspected 
from time to time in accordance with the provisions of the act. It 
provides that the inspection of the boilers shall be made by the rail- 
roads in accordance with rules and instructions to be prepared in the 
first instance by the railroa but subject to 8 and modification 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, whi may itself prepare the 
Age Bp instructions for any railroad if that road fails to prepare and 

e the same. 

The bill provides for the appointment of one chief inspector and two 
assistant chief tors of locomotive boilers, to be confirmed by the 
Senate. The chie irs eae to receive a salary of $4,000 and each 

„It provides for the division of the country 
into 50 locomotive boiler inspection districts and the appointment 


of 50 ins 
pointed through the Civil Service Commission. 


railways. 


inv ted by a Governmen ts of such 
investigation shall be made public in 
Commerce Commission deems Proper: 

It provides a penalty of $100, to be recoyered by suit brought by 
the United States district wages for any violation of the act or of 
= rule or regulation under its provisions, or of any lawful 
order of any inspector. 


HISTORY OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


official, and that the 
such 


y ent as to 
uipment of locomotive boilers and provided for an inspect 

the Reeretary of Commerce and Labor of each boiler at least once in 

every three months, and forbade the use of locomotives which had not 

thus passed a Government inspection. 

Hearings were had before your committee upon the House bilis, com- 
1 n January, 1910, and the Senate committee also had hearings 
upon the Senate bill. As a result of these hearings there was intro- 
duced into the Senate on February 23, 1910, by Senator Burkert, of 
Nebraska, Senate bill 6702, and a similar bill was introduced into the 
House on March 1, 0, by Mr. TOWNSEND, of Michigan, as H. R. 
22066. The hearings and conferences and discussions in reference to 
the yarious bills pending were continued from time to time and on May 
another bill on the 


16, 1910, Mr. TOWNSEND. of Michigan, introduced 
subject, H. R. 25924. On June 21, 1910, the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce reported a substitute amendment for the original 
wn MAT action taken by either H f pon th 

0 action was en er House o u ese 
bills at the last session, though the hearings 8 of the 


committees continued concerning them, as well as conferences between 
the railroads and railway employees specially interested. 

During the vacation following the adjournment of the last session 
of Congress various members of your committee gave special attention 
and study to the matters involved in the proposition, and Mr. Mann, 
the chairman of your Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comme 
prepared the draft of a bill, a committee print of which was made a 
furnished to the officials of the railroads and railway employees’ 
organizations for consideration and discussion. Following the reas- 
sembling of Congress in December last, Senate bill 6702, which had been 
repor on June 21, 1910, with a substitute, was recommitted to the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, and that committee re- 
ported the bill back to the Senate on December 16, 1910, with a new 
substitute. Prior to that time, at the request of the representatives of 
the organizations of railway employees and the American Federation of 
Labor, Mr, Mann prepared an analysis of his draft of a bill and of the 
Senate substitute which had been reported to the Senate on June 21, 
5 4 analysis was printed and furnished to the parties in special 
nteres 

During the summer vacation the committee representing the railroads 
and the officials of the employees’ organizations had conferences in ref- 
erence to the propositions involved, and su ment conferences were 
held in reference to the Mann draft of bill and the Mann analysis of 
the Senate bill, which set out various objections to the form of that 
bill. As a result of all this consideration and discussion various 
changes were agreed upon and recommended by the respective repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and their emplo „ Which changes were 
agreed to by amendment in the Senate in S. 6702, as it passed that 
ne, on ida 10, 1911. 

hile it is doubtless true (and certainly is in the opinion of the 
writer of this report) that the bill now reported might be improved 
by amendment, yet, in view of the 3 consideration which has 
been given to this matter, and in view of the fact that the bill in its 
3 form is agreeable to the two parties most interested, to wit, 
e railroad companies and the railway employees, your committee 


believes it to be desirable to pass the bill in its present form, with the 


amendment suggested, putting a limitation on the expense to the Gov- 


manner as the Interstate 


ernment involved, which limitation is also agreeable to shoma who have 


given 1 consideration to the subject, as above set forth. 

The letters referred to and the various bills and other papers referred 
to, except the hearings, are herewith attached as a part of this report, 
in order that the changes which haye been made from time to time may 
be more easily traced. 


OPINION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January E, 1911. 


Dear Sin: Confirming conversation had with you 1 015 in company 
with ex-Senator Faulkner and Mr. F. O. Melcher, in erence to the 
locomotive boiler inspection bill, will say: 

In speaking for the four railroad organizations which I represent, I 
wish to most 3 request that you use your influence for the fa- 
vorable consideration in your committee and the p: in the H 
without alteration or change, of what is known as bill S. 6702, that 

assed the Senate on the 10th instant, this bill having been agreed to 
y the representatives of the railroads and myself, together with others 
who have been interested in favoring Government supervision of loco- 
motive boilers. 

Thanking you, personally, as well as your committee, for the 
and courteous consideration I have received at your hands age the 
88 last winter and during our several conferences this winter 
upon these and other objects, I am, with kind regards, 

Very truly, yours, H. E. WILLS, 
National Legislative Representative. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN 


Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


OPINION OF RAILROAD OFFICIALS. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS OF 
RAILWAY OPERATION TO LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., January N, 1911. 
Dear Sin: In response to your letter of January 12, 1911, and carry- 
ing out the assurance given at the conference this ee, at your office, 
at which were present Messrs. Faulkner, Wills, and Melcher, I beg to 
advise that Senate bill (S. 6702) to promote the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suit- 
able boilers and Fada ning ne thereto, embodies the requisites of a 
boiler-inspection bill, which were eed upon after conference between 
the special committee and Mr. H. B. Wills, representative of the em- 


es 
aoe 

negotiations which preceded the agreement consisted of several 
conferences at which various amendments were considered and agreed 
upon. 

This communication is to advise you ‘that the special committee for 
the 8 it represents acqulesces in the passage of this act by the 
House of Representatives. 

I have sent copies of this communication to Mr, H. E. Wills, repre- 
sentative of the employees, and to the Hon. Chas. J. Faulkner. 

Yours, very 25 85 F. O. 

Hon. James R. Mann, 

Chairman of Committee on Interstate and den dd 
Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Rock ISLAND LINES, 
Chicago, January 18, 1911. 


Dean Mr. Maxx: There is one thing that I did not mention to you 
in our talk 5 in view of our limited time, and I also omitted 
mention of it i 


n my letter which was dated men aie A 
It is this: That the American Railway {ias echanics’ Associa- 
tion has adopted by informal ballot, for recommended practice of the 

lation, uniform rules for the inspection and care of locomotive 


I call gS attention to the fact that these rules are included in 
o. 11 of this committee, a copy of which you have. 
I am simply bringing this to your attention in order that you and 
our committee may know the progress the railroads have made in 
—. ee ya will app pre age — 15 * — 1 5 a tor direc- 
n of simplify e processes e supervision er Inspection. 
Yours, veer truly, F. O. MELCHER. 
Hon. James R. MANN, 
Chairman House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Washington, D. O. 


ter 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. O., January 20, 1911. 

My Dear Mr. Mann: The bill S. No. 6702, passed by the Senate on 
January 10, for the purpose of promoting the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads, by com ling common carriers to equip their 
locomotives with and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto, 
meets with the general ig ye of the organization I bave the honor to 
represent; and if it will possible for your committee to report this 
bill to the House and secure its enactment without change, I am con- 
fident it will meet with hearty approval and will be highly appreciated. 
ou personally, and through you the mem of your com- 
e painstaking consideration given this important measure, 


very truly, yours, ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
islative Committee, American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. James R. Maxx, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Thanking 
mittee, for t 
I am 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1911, 


My Dear Sim: Representing certain railroads, and especially the com- 
mittee of which Mr. F. O. Melcher is chairman, I had several confer- 
ences with Senator CUMMINS, chairman of the subcommittee ha’ 
charge of Senate bill 6702, 2 “An act to promote the safety o 
employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling carriers engaged 
in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suit- 
able boilers and appurtenances thereto,” at which conferences were 
waa representatives of the Boller Makers’ Association, representa- 
ives of the Federation of Labor, and Mr. Wills, representing the four 
brotherhoods of railroad employees. The bill which passed the Senate 
was the result finally reached in these conferences and acquiesced in 
by all who were present. 2 
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Under these circumstances, I feel that I should make no further 
pees to the parengs of this bill, unless its provisions should be 
c 


anged from the 
With 


Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall not ob- 
ject to consideration of the bill; but had it not been announced 
here that it has been agreed that the bill is to pass exactly in 
its present form, I should have offered an amendment to cover 
the point which I have raised. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that had not circumstances been just 
as they are, I should have offered several. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In my judgment the only in- 
terpretation to be put on that language is that the United 
States district attorney can not, except subject to the direction— 
that is, the approval—of the Attorney General, bring a suit. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, may I state that 
there are many inaccuracies and awkward expressions in this 
bill. I hesitate to say that, because it comes from the Senate. 
The committee would like to have corrected them and made 
several expressions more accurate and correct in many in- 
stances from what they are now. But we realized that this 
was important legislation—a step in the right direction—for 
the protection not only of the lives and the limbs of the em- 
ployees of the railroad, but of the property of the railroad and 
the property of the public, and as it had come from the Senate 
without opposition, we thought it was proper not to undertake 
to delay by suggesting amendments that probably not only 
might delay but defeat the measure. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from IIII- 
nois yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire our colleagues in the 
House to understand that this bill does not entirely represent 
the ideas and wishes of any one of our committee. All of us 
doubtless would have offered amendments and insisted on other 
features, but the subject has been discussed and pressed a long 
time, and when the parties immediately at interest agreed upon 
the text of this bill, seeing that it did to a large extent protect 
the public, and fearing we would secure nothing if we did not 
take what was agreed upon, we unanimously determined to re- 
port this bill because thereby we would secure some very much- 
needed benefits. 
f Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, the inspection of locomotive 

boilers in the interests of the traveling public and of railway 
men has for some time received public attention. No form of 
accident in modern industry is more terrible or more unneces- 
sary than the boiler explosion, The demand for adequate in- 
spection of boilers by the Government has resulted in this bill. 
The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reports 
this bill favorably, and I wish to emphasize to the House the 
importance of indorsing the committee’s action. 

We gave this problem the most careful consideration and ex- 
tensive public hearings were held at which appeared repre- 
sentatives of the railroad companies, the unions, and the rail- 
road employees’ organizations. The Brotherhoods of the Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, and the legislative committee of the American Federation 
of Labor have all indicated their approval of this bill. Several 
experts from the operating departments of the railroads have 
testified to its practicability of operation. This bill assures 
the maintenance of a higher standard of safety in locomotive 
boilers and appurtenances than has heretofore been required. 
The requirements are absolute and unavoidable. The inspectors 
provided for in this bill must at any time order to the shops a 
locomotive which falls below the required standard. The bill 
also provides for the investigation and special report of all 
accidents due to faulty boilers, 

Public hearings were held by the committee in January, 1910, 
on this subject. This bill was prepared and passed in the 
Senate, and it embodies, in the opinion of the House committee, 
the requisites for efficient legislation on this subject, as shown 
by our own investigations. While some of us wish it were 
more complete in many provisions, I believe the bill will attain 
the desired result. An attempt to amend the bill will necessi- 
tate, if successful, its return to the Senate and its probable fail- 
ure to become law at this session. 

The Members of this House are aware of the danger that 
may come to operatives and passengers through defects in 
boilers of locomotives. Steam is kept at a high pressure, often- 
times 200 pounds to the square inch. Defects can not be de- 
tected except by careful inspection by experts, occasionally from 
the inside of the boiler. In the rush of traffic railroad com- 


‘orm in which they passed the Senate. 
great respect, I remain, very truly, yours, 
CHARLES J. FAULKNER. 


panies sometimes yield to the temptation of running their 
engines without adequate inspection. Many terrible explosions 
involving ghastly loss of life have occurred. 

Marine boilers are already subject to Government inspection, 
although a much lower steam pressure is there required. Fed- 
eral legislation has already yequired air brakes, up-to-date 
couplings, and other safety appliances upon railroads in the 
interests of employees and the public. The enactment of this 
measure is necessary for the completion of this hnmane pro- 
gram. Trainmen and employees generally strongly favor it. 
No valid argument can oppose its enactment. I regard it per- 
sonally as a measure of the most vital importance, and I wish 
to record myself most emphatically in favor of its passage. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ora oa to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


DAM ACROSS NIOBRARA RIVER, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 31662) granting five 
years’ extension of time to Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, 
assignees, successors, and grantees, in which to construct a 
dam across the Niobrara River, on the Fort Niobrara Military 
Reservation, and to construct electric-light and power wires and 
telephone line and trolley or electric railway, with telegraph and 
telephone lines, across said reservation. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time given Charles H. Cornell, his as- 
signs, assignees, successors, and grantees, by an act of Congress entitled 
“An act to grant to Charles H. Cornell, his assigns and successors, the 
right to abut a dam across the Niobrara River on the Fort Niobrara 
Military Reservation, Nebr., and to construct and operate a trolley or 
electric railway line and telegra h and telephone lines across said res- 
ervation,” approved June 18, 1906, in which to construct and to put 
into 1 2 such dam, and to construct and suspend wires across 
the said Fort Niobrara Military Reservation for the purpose of trans- 
mitting electric light and power, and to complete the construction of 
telegraph wires across said military reservation; also, the time in which 
to complete the construction and commence the operation of the trolley 
or electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, over said Fort 
Niobrara Military Reservation, be, and the same is hereby, extended for 


five years from the date of the approval of this act: Provided, That the 
privileges granted in said act may, for any military reason or public 
necessity, revoked by order of the Secretary of War, in the event 


of which, on the further order of the Secretary of War so to do, any 
or all of the construction of any kind, improvements, fixtures, or ap- 
purtenances, shall be removed by the owner of the same at his or its 
own expense and cost, and without any claim of any kind from the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, when was this authority first given? . 

Mr. MANN. In 1906. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, all this bill seeks 
is an extension of five years in which to construct a dam across 
a small stream. It is called a river out in that country, where 
we do not have the greatest amount of water, but in reality it is 
only a creek, and to abut the dam on the side on which a mili- 
tary reservation exists. A privilege was also granted to con- 
struct a railway across the military reservation. The time will 
lapse on the 18th of June next, There have been about $20,000 
expended on the project in making surveys for the railway, 
which will be something over 100 miles in length if constructed. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. On page 2 the proviso says: 

rivil nted in said act may, for any military r 
1 eked by order of tne Neoretary of War. — 

Will the gentleman agree to an amendment to strike out the 
words “for any military reason or public necessity,” so that it 
will read— 

That the privileges granted in said act may be revoked by order of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. If I have to, in order to get the 
bill through, I will do so. 

Mr. MANN. There will be a controversy at once, if the Sec- 
retary of War endeavors to revoke the privileges granted, as to 
whether it was a military reason or a public necessity, which 
would require the construction of a court, 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I desire to explain why it is 
here, why that clause was used instead of the other clause 
which the gentleman doubtless has in contemplation. It is 
because the promoters of this railway undertook to finance it, 
and on account of this clause which the gentleman would pro- 


Is there objection to the con- 
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pose they could not finance the proposition. They were in- 
formed that with this clause which is in the bill they could 
finance the proposition. So I carried the letter containing this 
clause to the legal adviser of the War Department, the Judge 
Advocate General, and he approved it. The bill was referred 
to the Secretary of War afterwards. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is all right. We passed a great many 
of these bills in relation to dams through the committee of 
which I am a member, but we do not give any such authority 
as this. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I would say to the gentleman 
this military reservation is not in use and may be abandoned 
at any time entirely. It has not been in use for several years, 
and it may be abandoned at any time. It may possibly be used 
for maneuvering purposes, but I would very greatly prefer to 
have this clause continued. 

Mr. MANN. But if the Secretary of War is to have the right 
to revoke the privileges granted then he ought to have that 
right, and not require him to go to a court to establish such 
right. That has never been the policy of the Government. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I understand he would have 
me right to determine whether or not a military necessity did 
exist. 

Mr. MANN. He would not have any such right under the 
terms of the bill; that is for the court to determine. So that he 
would not revoke it except for some reason. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. I think that is as broad as the 
other, but they can finance it with this proposition and could 
not with the other. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they will not have trouble about that; that 
was because of the panic; and they ought not to have any 
trouble if it is a proper enterprise. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. That is what the brokers said. 

Mr. MANN. They always want to get as broad and wide an 
authority as they can get, and they are not to be blamed for 
that. It is our business to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment, Will the gentleman object to that amendment? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. No; I will have to submit. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the gentleman does not have to submit 
at all. I do not want to coerce the gentleman. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Then go ahead with your 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object unless the gentleman cheerfully 
agrees. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Certainly; offer the amendment 
and I will agree to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
Pause.]! The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MXNN. Will the gentleman agree to the amendment? 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. In lines 13 and 14 strike out the words for 
any military reason or public necessity,” and in line 17 make 
the word “construction” in the plural. That is necessary to 
correct the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 13 and 14, strike out the words for any 
reason or publie necessity,” and in line 17 make the word “ 
tion” in the plural. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a further amend- 
ment, which is The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 


mili 
construe 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the. 


amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add a new section to read: 

“The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT FREE BATHHOUSE, 


The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 82082) limiting the privileges of the Government 
free bathhouse on the public reseryation at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to paupers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That only persons who are 8 or impe- 
ecunious and are suffering from ailments for which bathing in the wa 
of the Hot Springs Reservation will afford relief or effect a cure shall 
be mitted to bathe at the free bathhouse on the public reservation 
at Hot Springs, Ark., and before any person shall be permitted to bathe 
at the free bathhouse on the reservation he shall be required to make 
oath, before such officer duly authorized under the laws of the State 


of Arkansas to administer oaths for general as the superin- 
tendent of the Hot Springs Reservation shall 

pauper or an im ous S reign es and any person 
the free bathhouse on the Hot Springs Reservation m. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


In line 3 strike out the words “ paupers or impecunious ” and insert 
8 thereof without and unable to obtain the means to pay for 
aths.” 


In line 13 strike out the following words: “a pauper or an impe- 
cunious ” and insert in lieu thereof “without and unable to 
obtain the means to pay for baths.” 

Amend the title as follows: 
tne Dubie l n ak Hot Bini Ar ean e e e 
and unable to obtain the means to po for baths” z 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
merely want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas in reference 
to a technical matter, and that is in reference to taking oath 
before an officer duly authorized under the laws of the State of 
Arkansas. Would not authorizing these officers to administer 
oaths and also all Federal officers who are at the Hot Springs 
be a desirable thing to do? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection whatever 
to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, 
and I therefore move 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois, It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, we 
ought to have an explanation of this bill respecting this change. 
It is an important question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad to ex- 
plain the provisions of this bill. It was prepared by the De- 
partment of the Interior and is in line with the suggestions 
contained in the report of the superintendent of the Hot 
Springs Reservation. There is maintained in the city of Hot 
Springs, at Government expense, a free bathhouse, which, under 
the law as it now exists, is designed for the use of indigent 
persons. During recent years it has been so crowded as to 
make its results unsatisfactory. Persons who are not truly 
entitled to the privileges of the free bathhouse, and who are 
believed by the superintendent to be able to pay for their baths, 
have availed themselves of its privileges under the belief that 
there is more merit in the baths administered there than at 
other places. And this practice has resulted in crowding out 
to some extent persons who are, in fact, indigent. As an 
illustration of the crowded condition of the free bathhouse, 
more than 200,000 baths were administered there during the 
last year, and an average of almost 600 persons have bathed 
there daily during the year 1910—the total number rising as 
high as 900 on some days. This bill, as amended, requires 
persons applying for free baths to make an affidavit that they 
are without means and unable to obtain the same to pay for 
baths, and it is thought by the superintendent of Hot Springs 
Reservation that this will reduce the number of persons avail- 
ing themselves of the privilege of the free bathhouse by at 
least one-fifth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is meant by a person’s affidavit 
that he is unable to obtain means to pay for the bath? 

Mr. ROBINSON, It means exactly what it says. He can not 
obtain the money to pay for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He can not go out and earn it or borrow 
or steal it or what? 

Mr. ROBINSON, It means that he does not have it, and can 
not get it in any lawful way, of course. There are some persons 
who go there who get “ busted,” to use a common expression, 
who might be able to raise the money, and it is not thought that 
they should be admitted to the privileges of the free bathhouse 
to the exclusion of the persons who are really indigent. 

Mr. MADDEN. In all the great municipalities of the country 
they are establishing free bathhouses, and they expect anybody 
to come there and get baths. Why should the Government of 
the United States impose conditions that are not imposed by the 
municipalities of the United States? 

Mr, ROBINSON, On account of the extraordinary conditions 
that prevail there. 

Mr. MADDEN. What are they? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The existence of the hot waters, which 
attracts a great number of indigent persons to the city of Hot 
Springs. They come there in greater numbers than perhaps to 
any other place in the world. The city is unable to maintain 
free bathhouses, and the Government is not maintaining free 
bathhouses in sufficient numbers to enable every person who 
comes there to avail himself of them, and this is designed to 
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make those persons who are able to pay for baths pay for them 
and give the privilege of the free bathhouse to indigent persons. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. In the interests of the Bathhouse Trust? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘There is no Bathhouse Trust; but to the 
number of persons excluded it would help the bathhouses, of 
course. My attention is called to the fact that the Government 
owns the waters there and controls them. 

Mr. TILSON. How much does it cost m Arkansas to obtain 
the jurat to an affidavit? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘Twenty-five cents, as a rule. 

Mr. TILSON. Then a man would have to have 25 cents in 
order to pay for the jurat to his affidavit before he could get 
a bath, would he not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Unless the bathhouse would make provi- 
sion to take his affidavit, which unquestionably would be done. 
That would give him the right to bathe continuously. 

The measure, I will say in this connection, is not of over- 
whelming importance; it is a departmental measure, and it is 
thought its passage will improve the administration of the 
free baths at the Government bathhouses. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You punish these men for a false 
affidavit by perjury? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that a 
man ought to be convicted for perjury for wanting to take a 
bath? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think some gentlemen ought to be pun- 
ished for not taking baths. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I do not think when he is anxious 
to take it he ought to be punished for perjury. I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he ought to strike that out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the gentleman insists on that amend- 
ment, I do not think I should object to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not make the man guilty of a 
misdemeanor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the gentleman will offer that amend- 
ment, I will accept it. I would not like to have the bill 
amended so that persons can make false affidavit without any 
penalty. In view of the suggestion, Mr. Speaker, I move an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question of consideration 
should be first disposed of. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, the only question in my mind is whether we ought to 
restrict the right of people to bathe there. The Government, 
as I understand, owns the Hot Springs Reservation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They control absolutely the land around 
the springs, and all of the hot water. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It is under the control of the War 
Department? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Under the control of the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. They have established one spring 
there where it is supposed to have more virtue than other 
springs for the use of the general public of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to detain the 
House further with this bill; tf gentlemen have any objection 
to it, I wish they would make it now. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. There are some matters to be 
stricken out of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the suggestion 
made by my colleague, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word of,“ in line 7, page 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject to a fine of not to exceed $25 or 30 days’ im- 
prisonment, or both.” 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word about 
this amendment. I understand that it is the first proposition 
ever made in the Congress of the United States to reduce the 
crime of perjury to a misdemeanor. It is known in all statutes 
of all the States, as well as in the Federal statutes, as a felony, 
and it was so in common law. Now, is it proposed to give a 
lighter sentence and reduce the crime of perjury to a mere 
misdemeanor? 

Mr. ROBINSON. In reply to the gentleman from Ohio, I 
will say that this amendment, if adopted, will not define the 

` offense as perjury, but will define it as a misdemeanor. I think 
it is eminently proper in view of the suggestion that a man 
should not be convicted of a felony, for making a false state- 
ment as to taking a bath. It is not defined as a felony in this 
amendment. 


Mr. KEIFER. But it is perjury to make a false oath; is not 
that the definition of perjury? I only wish to call attention to 
the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment: 


Line 11, after the word “ authorize,” strike out the words * under the 
laws of the State of Arkansas.” 


The Clerk reported the amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “ under the laws of the State 
of Arkansas.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


STEEL MAIL CARS. 


Mr. MURPHY. On the 30th of last month, Mr. Speaker, a 
wreck occurred on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 1 
mile west of Dixon, Pulaski County, Mo., the town in which I 
was partially raised and wherein I spent most of my boyhood 
days. The train was known as the “ Meteor,” one of the fastest 
on that road, its schedule, including stops, being about 40 miles 
an hour. The cars used in that train are of steel construction, 
and the result of this wreck demonstrates the wisdom of the 
Congress in providing that mail cars should be so constructed. 
The character of the wreck, its extent and the injuries to the 
passengers, are best told in an article which appeared in the 
Dixon Progress, a weekly newspaper published in that little 
city, bearing date of February 3, 1911, as follows: 

One of the worst wrecks, from the amount of damage done, happened 
at about 7.30 last Monday morning when the Meteor, or No. 10, became 
derailed about a mile w of town. No. 10 is one of the Frisco's fastest 
trains, and being a little behind the schedule, was making an effort to 
regain the lost time. A defective rail caused the engine and four 
conches to leave the track and plow their way over ties and ballast 
until the engine swerved and plunged into the embankment. The shock 
caused the tender to be thrown directly across the track, while the mail 
ear, ba; ge car, smoker, and chair car were piled into the banks on 
either side of the roadbed. Luckily none of them were overturned, and 
their steel construction 5 them telescoping. This fact alone 
saved many lives, for had the coaches been of the old wooden type they 
would undoubtedly have been crushed like eggshells. 

The passengers and train crew were all badiy shaken up, but with 
the exception of the fireman, Bernard Crall, of Newburg, were not seri- 
ousl inj . Several received cuts and bruises and were treated by 
our local physicians, who hurried to the scene. 


PAYMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES, ETC., BY CERTIFIED CHECK. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 30570) to authorize 
the receipt of certified checks drawn on national banks for 
duties on imports and internal taxes, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be lawful for collectors of customs 
and of internal revenue to receive for duties on imports and internal 
taxes certified checks drawn on national banks such time and 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
No person, however, who may be indebted to the United States on 
account of duties on imports or internal taxes who shall have ten- 
dered a certified check or checks as provisional payment for such duties 
or taxes, in accordance with the terms of this act, shall be released 
from the obligation to make ultimate payment thereof until such certi- 
fied check so received has been duly paid; and if any such check so 
received is not dul aid by the bank on which it is drawn and so cer- 
tifying, the Unit tates shall, in addition to its right to exact pay- 
ment from the party originally Indebted therefor, have a lien for the 
amount of such check upon all the assets of such bank; and such 
amount shall be paid out of its assets in preference to any or all other 
claims whatsoever against said bank, except the necessary costs and 
expenses of administration and the reimbursement of the United States 
a — expended in the redemption of the circulating notes of 
such bank. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be lawful at all times for duties on imports and 
for internal taxes to be paid in gold and silver coin, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, United States notes, and notes of national banks. 

Sec. 3. That section 3009 of the Revised Statutes and all other acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall be effective on and after June 1, 1911. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask what objection there is to permitting the ac- 
ceptance of certified checks on State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill was reported 
by the gentleman from Connecticut EMr. HILL] — 

Mr. MANN. It was reported by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], who is ill and who is not here. The bill 
was prepared by the Treasury Department. . 

Mr. McCALL. It is recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I was not present at all of the hearings, but I think the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HARRISON] was, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the question of 
my colleague, I will say that I see no personal objection to in- 
cluding State banks in the provisions of this act. In fact, in 
the consideration of this matter by the committee I stated it 
seemed to me that this measure gave an additional and undue 
advantage to the national banks as against the State banks, be- 
cause people doing business with the customhouse must under 
the necessity, under the terms, of this measure make their de- 
posits in national banks against which certified checks are to 
be drawn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course I can see one objection that 
might be urged, and that is that this act gives the United States 
a preference, a first lien upon the assets of the national bank. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And that could not be upon a 
State bank. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If banks should be closed prior to the 
payment of the certified check, the obligation of the person 
who has given the check still remains. In a community like 
Boston or New York City, to permit the payment of the cus- 
toms duties by a certified check on a national bank, and to 
exclude the use of certified checks on State banks and trust 
companies, would unquestionably result in the development or 
the acquisition of a certain amount of business in national 
banks at the expense of State institutions. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think practically it would make any 
difference. Nearly all of the large importing houses carry 
accounts in more than one bank. 

Mr. McCALL. And then, if the gentleman will permit me, I 
will ask 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just permit one other statement, and 
then the gentleman can answer both at once. I am under the 
impression that at present collectors of internal revenue accept 
certified checks on State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. CALDER. I can assure my colleague that they do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law does not require the payment 
of internal- revenue taxes in gold, as it requires the payments of 
customs duties in gold. Under this law permitting the collectors 
of customs and internal revenue to receive for duties on im- 
ports and internal taxes certified checks drawn on national 
banks alone might easily be construed to prohibit the continu- 
ance of the present practice of the collector of internal revenue 
accepting certified checks drawn upon State banks and trust 
companies, 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, in the first place, with reference 
to the gentleman’s first suggestion, the national banks are the 
depositories of public money. The public moneys are not de- 
posited, as I understand, in the State banks; so that if checks 
were paid to the Government for customs dues they would 
be deposited by the Government in national banks. 

I can not see that there would be any particular advantage 
in haying the provision for payment by check applied at State 
banks if it was necessary to make a corresponding provision 


that these checks shall be a first lien upon the assets of the’ 


bank. That might create confusion altogether out of propor- 
tion to any advantages that would accrue by the simple right 
to draw checks which would have to be deposited in a national 
bank and collected by a national bank. But I will say to the 
gentleman that this was a report by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HL], I think. 

Mr. HILL. This was a unanimous report. ` 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants to know why State banks 
are not included. 

Mr. HILL. I presume the reason why State banks are not 
is they are not national depositories and can not be. 

Mr. CALDER. But the gentleman knows that internal-reve- 
nue collectors accept certified checks on State banks and trust 
companies, 

Mr. HILL. Certainly, and I think that is a mistake. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call the attention of my friend from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
to the fact that this bill also provides that a certified check 
shall not be considered as payment of customs duties until it is 
itself paid, so that it is a mere bill for the convenience of the 
merchant and of the customs officer, and it provides it shall be 
a lien upon all property of the bank upon which it is drawn 
and also that the merchant who gave the certified check shall 
still be liable to the Government for the duties until the check 
itself is paid. 

Mr. KEIFER. Is not that the effect of the law now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to this fact: I believe in almost every State in the Union 
debts to the United States have a preference over all other 
debts under any circumstances. 

Mr. McCALL. That requires a knowledge of the different 
statutes of States, which I do not possess. Of course national 


banks are entirely under the jurisdiction of the National Gov- 
ernment. I think this is a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee, but the chairman who made the report is not present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to permitting an amendment to be offered to include State 
banks and trust companies? And if there should be any good 
reason for its elimination later that could be done. 

Mr. HILL. What amendment does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To provide that after the words na- 
tional banks,” to insert State banks and trust companies.” 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from New York allow me 
to suggest a matter? That would require the entire redrawing 
of the bill, because plainly we would have no authority to hold 
a preferred lien for these checks on State banks when one fails. 
We have no control over the State banks. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Under this bill if a certified check upon 
a State bank or trust company was refused payment, it would 
not constitute a payment of the customs duties at all, and the 
importer would still be liable. 

Mr. MANN. The bill contains a provision which I suppose 
was considered necessary, that upon the failure of the bank 
those checks should have priority of payment, and this we 
can not extend to the State banks. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield to me, 
I suppose the reason, the real reason, why the Treasury De- 
partment confines this to national banks is because the national 
banks of the country are under a uniform charter throughout 
the United States. Collectors of internal revenue under the 
regulations of the Treasury Department now receive checks 
on State banks or national banks, but they do so with State 
banks on their own individual responsibility by the consent of 
the department, but not by law. Now, with State banks in 
almost every State in the Union the conditions under which 
they are chartered are entirely different. Trust companies are 
in a still worse situation so far as variation in their respon- 
sibility to the Government is concerned, as to their reserves, 
as to the amount of money that they are required to keep on 
hand; all their conditions of banking are different. Forty-five 
different conditions, you may say. 

If the regulations throughout the United States were such 
that they were required to carry the same reserve as national 
banks, if they were not permitted to loan on long time and on 
real estate, which the national-bank law forbids, if they were 
conducted on purely a commercial system of banking, it might 
be well; but they are under a broader, a wider, a much larger 
system of banking than national banks are. It might well be 
permitted in many cases, but in many cases it might be dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is going far—— 

Mr. HILL. You have to go far to cover all of the State 
banks and trust companies in the whole country, including 
Porto Rico, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman is mistaken. The 
collectors of internal revenue are permitted in their districts—— 

Mr. HILL. And they are individually responsible. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just let me make a statement now. 
They are permitted to accept these certified checks on State 
banks and trust companies. Under the banking laws of all the 
States, as far as I am informed, the acceptance of a certified 
check in payment of a debt is the discharge of the debtor, and 
recourse must be had against the bank for collection. If the 
bank fails the collector of internal revenue must make 
under his bond to the amount he has collected; but this bill 
changes the law entirely regarding the effect of accepting certi- 
fied checks. It provides that the giving of a certified check 
will not be considered as the payment of an obligation, and there- 
fore the payment the gentleman speaks about is completely 
eliminated. If the check be not paid, the persons originally 
liable for taxes or customs or internal revenue are still liable. 

Mr. HILL. Under the terms of this bill if a collector of cus- 
toms accepts a certified check he is relieved from responsibility. 
Under the old law and under the present system if the collector 
of internal revenue accepts a check his responsibility continues. 
There is all the difference in the world. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. The bill 
specifically provides that no person who may be indebted to the 
United States on account of duties, or imports, or internal- 
revenue taxes, or shall have tendered a certified check or checks 
as provisional payment for such taxes or duties, in accordance 
with the terms of this act, shall be relieved. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but it does not include the collector. It 
releases him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It says he shall be relieved from the 
obligation to make ultimate payment thereof until such certified 
check so received shall be duly paid. 
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Mr. HILL. But it does not include the collector. The col- 
lector under this is released when he accepts a certified check, 
and the Government has a right to designate what the character 
of the certified check is to be. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat familiar 
with conditions affecting the banking business, at least in the 
city of New York—— 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the giving of such a right to certi- 
fied checks of national banks, and not to State banks and 
trust companies, would be to work a gross injustice to insti- 
tutions created by the State itself. Such a bill can not pass 
here by unanimous consent, with that discrimination in it. 
The national banks to-day are given sufficient aid and assistance 
and advantage over State institutions already without having 
such additional advantages, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut whether the provision in the bill which I objected to 
before the committee, the part of the bill that provided that 
these checks could be received and must be received, and that 
there was no power to compel the importer to pay gold; if the 
Treasury Department elected to call for gold, is still in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. The law, as I understand it, still makes it dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury to demand gold 
when he sees fit. This accommodation to the business world 
and the United States will be lawful under such regulations as 
the Treasury Department may make. It is a concession to 
business convenience. Now, it would be very cruel to say that 
the business men, not only in New York, but San Francisco and 
New Orleans, and all customs ports, should not be allowed to 
tender certified checks to collectors allowed to receive them. 

As I said a moment ago, as it stands to-day, a collector of 
internal revenue can receive them, but he receiyes them on his 
own personal responsibility, and his responsibility extends clear 
up to the final payment. The Government says, “ We will let 
up on that so far as this: We will accept certified checks on the 
national banks over which we have control, and release the col- 
lector from the responsibility and look to the national banks; 
and if it is not paid we will have a first lien on their assets, 
and if it is not paid then we will go back to the importer of 
the goods and make him pay.” In other words, the Govern- 
ment proposes to be perfectly safe. So far as State banks are 
concerned, if they were in the same condition there would not 
be any objection to it. So far as payment of gold is concerned, 
which the gentleman asks about, it is entirely within the power 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend this proposition 
and require payment of gold just as he can require it now 
under the law, but does not do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the gentleman from Connecticut 
think that is an added danger? Suppose at a time when gold 
exports are taking place the collector of customs in New York 
should suddenly suspend the privilege of paying customs duties 
by certified checks and require payments in gold. 

Mr. HILL. He has the right to do it now. As the gentle- 
man knows, the obligations of the United States Government 
are payable by law, the interest and principal of its bonds, in 
terms of gold, and to take away from the Government the right 
to demand gold and compel them to pay it would be a travesty 
on the legislation. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would be much better for the business 
community not to put it in the power of the collector of customs 
to cause a corner in the gold market and bring about a 
stringency. 

Mr. HILL. There has been a settled rule of exchangeability 
of all forms of money since 1890, and there never has been a 
break, but in the case of the very condition which the gentle- 
man names the Government should have authority to demand 


d. 

6147 HARRISON. So it should. 

Mr. HILL. So it should, and it is given it under this bill, 
It is a matter of convenience to the business community, and 
there is not an importer in New York or Brooklyn but would 
hail with glee the passage of this bill as a matter of convenience 
and economy, and so in every city where there is a custom- 
house. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will yield, I want to 
make this statement: I have no objection to the customhouse 
officers receiving a certified check from a bank in payment of 
customs duties when it is left optional and entirely optional 
with the customhouse and Treasury officials to determine when 
they will take a check and when they will not. 

Mr. HILL. That is all this bill does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the bill, in section 2, has this pro- 
vision: 


Sec. 2. That it shall be lawful at all times for duties on imports and 
for internal taxes to be paid in gold and silver coin, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, United States notes, and notes of national banks. 

That goes very much further than the provision in reference 
to receiving certified checks. It changes the fundamental law 
of the country. 

Mr. HILL. But let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that this is the very thing which the gentleman from New 
York insised should not be done. So you gentlemen do not 


agree. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not trying this on the position of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McCALL. Is not what the gentleman has just read as 
changing the fundamental law of the country in the law of the 
country now? Is not that the exact provision of the law to-day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman contends it is by interpre- 
tation. I understand the gentleman contends that under the 
recent law the Treasury Department is required to cash all 
classes of money in gold. I doubt whether that is the correct 
interpretation. I want to say that the bonds and securities of 
the United States are payable in gold, and the only way the 
Government can get gold to-day is to require the importers to 
pay it at the customhouse or sell bonds. 

Mr. HILL. That is right, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I am not willing to say that the 
Government of the United States shall be forced to sell bonds 
of the United States alone when the imported goods in the 
country can be required to pay it in gold. I can not consent to 
the bill going through. 

Mr. HILL. The proposition does not change the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, except to enable him to broaden the 
scope and make it lawful for business men in any customhouse 
port in this country to send a certified check in lieu of gold, 
or any of these forms of money, except that it includes the notes 
755 national banks to be receivable for customs and internal 

xes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not understand the bill in that way. 
As far as the certified check is concerned I have no objection, 
but I do object to clause 2, and without the gentleman is willing 
to strike out clause 2, I shall be compelled to object, because I 
say it weakens the power of this Government to meet its securi- 
ties payable in gold. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he strikes out clause 2, if it would not be necessary to 
strike out section 3, the repealing clause. I would like to call 
his attention to the existing law as to the character of coin or 
currency in which duties now should be paid. Section 3009 of 
the Revised Statutes is as follows: 


Sec. 3009. All duties upon imports shall be collected in ready money, 
and shall be d in coin (or coin certificates) or in United States notes, 
pa ble on demand, authorized to be issued prior to the 25th day of 

0 , 1862, and by law receivable in payment of public dues. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I object. 


POCATELLO NATIONAL FOREST RESERVE. 


The next business was the bill (S. 9566) to reserve certain 
lands and to incorporate the same and make them a part of the 
Pocatello National Forest Reserve, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands, to wit, sections 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, comely 9 south, range 35; section 22, township 8 
south, range 34; and section 1, township 9 south, range 34, all in Ban- 
nock and Oneida Counties, Idaho, be, and the same are hereby, rese: 
and withdrawn from entry and made a part of and ia the 
Pocatello National Forest Reserve. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to 
know how many acres there are in the forest reserves now in 
Idaho. 

Mr. HAMER. Mr, Speaker, we have about 50 per cent of the 
surface area of Idaho in forest reserves at the present time, but 
the reservation proposed by the bill now under consideration is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the purity of the water supply 
of the city of Pocatello. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fifty per cent of tle State of Idaho is 
now in forest reserves? 

Mr. HAMER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman and other representa- 
tives in another body have been condemning everybody con- 
nected with the Federal administration for the policy of creat- 
ing forest reserves in his State, has he not? 

Mr. HAMER. In that event, the gentleman certainly ought 
not to object when I ask for additional area to be included in 
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the forest reserves. 
my own part. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In view of the gentleman's own state- 
ments in the past, unless he can give a very conclusive reason 
for adding to the already great burdens of the people of his 
State in this way, I will be compelled to protect them, even if 
he is not likely to do so. 

Mr. HAMER. The best reason that I can give, Mr. Speaker, 
is that the inclusion of these lands in forest reserves is abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the water supply of the 
city of Pocatello, as the gentleman will find from reading the 
report of the Forester, who approves of this legislation. 

Mr. PARSONS. Is this timbered land? 

Mr. HAMER. Part of it is and part is not. 

Mr. PARSONS. None of it heavily timbered? 

Mr. HAMER. No. 

Mr. PARSONS. But this is a living instance of where the 
people do want some land to go into the National forest re- 
e of the State of Idaho, even though it is not heavily tim- 

red? 

Mr. HAMER. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. And some of it not timbered land? 

Mr. HAMER. Yes; this is one of the isolated cases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What about the homestead rights that 
have been acquired on this land? 

Mr. HAMER. They will not be interfered with in any way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman agree never again 
to criticize the creation of forest reserves in his State, if this 
bill goes through by unanimous consent? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMER. I can not take such a solemn obligation at 
this time. [Laughter.] ” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is about the only timbered land 
in the State of Idaho, is it not—these 5,000 acres? 

Mr. HAMER. No, indeed. 


It may be an indication of reformation on 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Has not the complaint of the gentle- | 


man been that the administration has not been segregating for- 
est land, but segregating large tracts of land without any tim- 
ber, under the pretense that they were required to create for- 
ests in the future? 

Mr. HAMER. Yes; that has been the criticism out there to 
some extent, but it is not the criticism in this particular case, 
and, so far as the people of Idaho are concerned, there is no 
criticism. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reading this report, the inference is 
quite reasonable that this is one of the best pieces of timber 
land in the State of Idaho. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HAMER. No. The gentleman is evidently not familiar 
with the timber of Idaho. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will read what the report says, if the 
gentleman denies that statement: 

The topography of this area is high, rolling land, with an altitude of 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The forest is chiefly of the red fir type and 
embraces 1,500 acres of timber, which has an average stand of 3,000 
feet to the acre—— 

Mr. HAMER. Yes; that is not heavy timber. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing)— 
making approximately 4,500,000 feet b. m. in the proposed addition. 


Is not that one of the best timbered sections of the State? 

Mr. HAMER. Four million five hundred thousand feet would 
not be a very important timber acquisition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In spite of the fact that 50 per cent of 
the gentleman’s State has been included in the forest reserves, 
he is anxious to have this included? 

Mr. HAMER. Under the circumstances, I am very anxious 
to have this included in the Pocatello Reserve. 

Mr. MANN. It would be worth its passage to hold it up 
against him hereafter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the peculiar 
circumstances and the fact that the gentleman from Idaho not 
only approves but is attempting to include in the forest re- 
seryes in the State of Idaho lands never even contemplated by 
the administration, I will not object. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Idaho whether this protects 
the water supply of the city of Pocatello. 

Mr. HAMER. Yes; that is the purpose and desire. 

Mr. PARSONS. They are dependent upon the forest re- 
serve for protecting their water supply. 

Mr. HAMER. Well, in part, they are. Their water supply 
undoubtedly rises up in these mountains there and it is neces- 
sary to protect it from sheep and other forms of contamination. 

Mr. PARSONS. And if this gets into the national forest 
the administration of the forest will be such that the water 
supply of the city of Pocatello will be protected. 

Mr. HAMER. That is the hope and expectation, 


Mr. PARSONS, And the people there are confident it will 


be so. 

Mr. HAMER. The people evidently desire this acquisition at 
this time in the hope that it will preserve from contamination 
their water supply. 

Mr. MANN. If it had not been for a recent act of Congress 
or a provision in a recent act of Congress, which was inserted at 
the request of certain gentlemen from Idaho, there would be no 
necessity for this bill, I believe. The Government before that 
had the authority to make these reserves without any act of 
Congress. 

Mr. HAMER. We would prefer, I will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois, at all times to have something to say as to what 
particular territory shall be included in these forest reserves, 
believing that perhaps the citizens of my State and the residents 
within its borders are abundantly able to determine what should 
be included in a forest reserve—more able, perhaps, than some 
people, say, from New York. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I do not object. 

Mr. MANN. Had it not been for recent legislation, which I 
will not say the gentleman from Idaho urged unless he desires 
to say so himself, but certain gentlemen from that part of the 
country urged, there would be no necessity for this legislation, 
and he would have no difficulty in providing what he is now 
seeking and in a way which he probably will not accomplish. 
However, this is a Senate bill—even the Senate retracts here 
what they said before. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The real effect of this bill is to saddle 
on the Federal Government the cost of preventing the water 
supply of this city in Idaho from being contaminated. 

Fae HAMER. Oh, no; I do not think that is the effect of 

e bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What other excuse is there? 

Mr. HAMER. Will the gentleman from New York tell the 
House how it would be possible for the people of Pocatello to 
institute any regulations to prevent the contamination of this 
watershed by sheep when it is public land? The people of 
Pocatello are absolutely helpless so far as protection on this 
particular piece of ground is concerned, because it is largely 
public land. Of course there is some settlement on the public 
lands, but no part of it is in the corporation limits of the city 
of Pocatello, The only way it can be protected from contami- 
nation is by extending some Government regulations to the area 
in question. 

-Mr. FITZGERALD. Did it occur to the gentleman that per- 
haps his State could purchase this land through some law from 
the Federal Government? The State of New York purchased 
its forest reserve and watershed from private individuals. 

Mr. HAMER. But the city of New York is a wealthy city 
and one of the oldest in the Nation, whereas Idaho is a young 
State. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It is not only wealthy but has the will- 
ingness to pay for the things it desires and does not come to 
the Federal Government for them. $ 

Mr. HAMER. Of course it would be possible, and I would 
cheerfully agree, for the people of New York to take up a col- 
lection and present it to us, and we will accept it as a monu- 
ment 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman inclined to accept the 
amendment suggested by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. HAMER. I propose to offer an amendment. It is to 
strike out the word “ Reserve.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAMER. Mr. Speaker, I moye to amend by striking out 
the last word in line 10, so as to read Pocatello National For- 
est“ instead of “ Pocatello National Forest Reserve.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 10, strike out the word “ Reserve.” 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment? Does the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
offer an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I offer an amendment striking out the 
word “‘is.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a separate amendment. 
The question is, first, on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Hamer]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. I offer an amendment to strike out the 


word “is,” in line 8, and insert the word “are.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 8, strike out “is” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ are,” 
so as to read “the same are hereby.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a moment on my amendment. 

There has been considerable said about this legislation, as if 
there were something extraordinary about it. Gentlemen have 
expressed surprise that the American people, or any portion of 
them, should prefer to have Congress legislate rather than to 
have a bureaucratic organization—an executive official some- 
where, the fourth secretary of somebody—conduct their affairs. 
It seems to me it is not extraordinary that people living under 
a free government in an American Commonwealth should pre- 
fer to have the legislative body of the United States legislate 
for them rather than to have their affairs looked after and con- 
ducted by a bureau somewhere. So much for that. 

Gentlemen have suggested that it is remarkable that a re- 
quest should be made for the inclusion of this sort of land in a 
forest reserve. The law providing for forest reserves provides 
for the inclusion of lands timbered and necessary for the pro- 
tection of water supplies, so that these lands are clearly within 
the purview of the forest-reserve law and therefore properly 
brought within the reserve. And my opinion is that this is the 
cor proper, and reasonable way to add to reservations in the 

es, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MANN. This bill was reported from the gentleman’s 
committee, I believe. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Haun] to state that the purpose of this bill was to keep sheep 
off this land in order to protect the water supply for the city 
of Pocatello. 

Mr. HAMER. That is one of the purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. One of the ways in which the water supply 
is preserved and protected is by preventing overgrazing, and 
the keeping of sheep off this particular territory would, I 
presume, in the opinion of the people interested, prevent the 
contamination of the water. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that this proposition 
means that at the expense of the Government this piece of land 
is to be maintained from overgrazing and in order to furnish 
a water supply at Pocatello, not at the expense of the city of 
Pocatello, but at the expense of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentlemen who have been favor- 
able to the inclusion in reserves of hundreds of millions of 
acres have considerable to say about a suggestion te include in 
a reserve 5,000 acres of timbered land. 

Mr. MANN. But we have not objected to the consideration 
of the bill, nor do we object to the passage of the bill; but we 
take some exception to some of the reasons given by the gentle- 
man for now coming up and proposing to revoke a law that a 
few years ago he was ardently seeking to have passed. 

Mr. MONDELL. None of the gentlemen are proposing to re- 
voke that law, but they think that the proper and orderly way 
to arrange these matters is to have the Congress of the United 
States legislate in regard to them. 

Mr. PARSONS. And that it is proper to put the lands in a 
national forest so that the water supply of the city can be 
properly protected? 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘The forestry law, the law of the land, pro- 
vides for the inclusion of lands protecting water supplies within 
a forest reserve. And therefore they may properly be placed 
in a reserve. 

A gentleman, the other day, suggested we should include the 
lands in a reserve that were not timbered and not needed for 
the protection of water supply. Of course they could not be 
placed in a reserve legally. 

Mr. PARSONS. That is not what the gentleman said. What 
the gentleman said and pointed out in connection with this bill 
was that there were a number of bills pending—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New 
York wish to be heard in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. PARSONS. I wish to point out that there are a number 
of bills pending to take lands out of the national forest and 
give them to cities that want a water supply, whereas the 
forestry service has a system by which, if Jands are left in the 
national forest, it administers them in such a way that they can 


be properly forested, and such lands as are proper for grazing 


can be grazed and the water supply be protected without trans- 


ferring the title to the city and giving the city the right to 
cut all the timber, which it would have if it got the title. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New York is not quite 
accurate. This inclusion of land in the forest reserve is help- 
ful and beneficial to a certain extent, but in cities of any size 
they prefer to own their own watershed and take care of it, 
and in doing so there can be no question but that the Govern- 
ment is relieved from any responsibility to protect the water 


supply. 

Mr. PARSONS. Is not the water supply in Portland, Oreg, 
in a national forest? 

Mr. MONDELL. The water supply of a good many cities is, 
to a greater or less extent, in national forests, but cities gen- 
erally prefer to buy the land. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me, as I gather, the gentleman from Wyoming, and 
certain other gentlemen on that ‘side, are of the opinion that 
national forest reserves should not be created except when the 
gentlemen in the immediate vicinity want them created. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I have not taken exactly that position. 
I think no forest reserve should be created except under and 
within the law, and I do think that the people in the locality 
should be consulted in all cases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has the Department of the Interior 
the 3 under existing law to include this particular 

Mr. MONDELL. No; there is a general law prohibiting the 
increase of the area of reserves in particular States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Idaho is included in those States? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; by an act passed in 1907. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The ink on the act is hardly dry before 
Idaho itself tries to repeal it and wants it increased. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, three years is quite a time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HAMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word in the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF EXTRADITION LAWS. 


The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 24746) to extend the extradition laws of the 
United States to China. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of sections s9 to 5277, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, with amendments 
thereto, shall apply to the jurisdiction of the United States in China 
for the arres rem therefrom of — 2. citizen of the United 

from with or convicted of the 
jurisdiction of any 


issi the 8 government or 
of any of the crimes provided for by the treaties between the the United 


States and such foreign government or power, and for the — 2 b 

a foreign government of citizen of the 8 States = 
or convicted of crime with a risdiction of tes in 
China: Provided, That the p F 
fective as regards any foreign, ees preset until the President of the 
United States shall have been duly informed that the fo vern- 
ment tọ which it is proposed to extradite a citizen of nited 
States has made — — —.— — reciprocal extradition of citi- 
zens of the United Sta: um therein to the jurisdiction of 
the United = in 9 An ne further, That the eee 

have made proclamation that provision has been made for 
reciprocal right of extradition by the fo government in question, 
and that the provisions 2 this section are therefore in force as regards 

such foreign governmen 

Such fugitive from ihe justice of a foreign Sap eer aforesaid may, 
United States in China 


rought bef 

o shall proceed in the matter in Aaria with the 
the R Statutes hereby made applicable to the ju ction of the 
United States in China. 

For biag purposes of this section, the order or warrant for delivery of 

m committed for extradition prescribed by section 5272 of the 

Revised Statutes of the United States ——.— be issued by the minister 
of the United = to BaP yoo Sd bsence the chargé d'af: 
under his ee, a . — by the Secretary of State. 

Such fugitive —— be delivered within two calendar months to the 
authority making the request for a surrender, unless causes have 
arisen which are sufficient, In the opinion of the authority zom tent 
to make the surrender, to the extension of the com- 
mitment for surrender; but such extension shall in no case exceed an 
additional iod of four months. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of section 1014 of ~~ Revised Statutes 
of the United States, so far as applicable, shall apply 
United States or to any territory or country ee occupied, or 
controlled by the United States. for the arrest an 
the jurisdiction of the United States court in China of any citizen of 
the United States who is a fugitive from justice charged with the com- 
mission of any crime or offense against the United States within the 
jurisdiction of the United States in China, and shall ap; apply within bone 

and removal 

ory or country gov- 


jurisdiction of the United States in China for the arr 
United any 


therefrom to the States, or to 
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occupied, or controlled by the United e — ieen 


1 5 — — of 
the nited States who is a tive from j ce char; 
mission of any crime or offense against the a Sane 

tive may, by any ical of the United States In of process against 

autho and agreeab! 

offenders eee ed Be ame sad imprisoned or ee ao bail, as 
the case may be the issuance of a warran 
to the United Sta 3 ch warrant it shall be ce. duty e a ae judge 
of the United States court for China seasonably to issu 


cute or-agent of the United States designated for the ——9 ine exe- 


of the E urisdiction the United States in China ogs be the minister 
of the United States to China, or in his absence the chargé d'affaires 
And provided rther, That the phe of this paragraph shali 


tizen Sta 
e e Air n pr . 5277, inclusive, of the 
endments thereto, 


Revised Starates. of Pine United States, with am o, shall 
be extended so as to sous — 1 — e terms and meaning thereof the 
extraterritorial jurisdi in China of any foreign oS with 
. the United States on concluded or may — an Ition 

for the arrest and removal thereto persons being citizens 
or — — jects of such government and having been convie of or cha 


with any of the crimes specified in the extradition treaty existin 
tween each fo fore government and the United States N in 
the extraterritorial jurisdiction of such for government in C! 
shall seek an asylum or be found vinin the —— of the Uni 
States or within any territory or country A ravage occupied, or —— 
trolled by the United States, and for the very by such foreign 
ernment of its citizens or subjects who have been convicted o — 
d with any of the crimes specified in the extradition treaty — 
in tween such foreign government and the United fratan aces . 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or within an 
country governed, 5 or controlled by the United Stat States, * 
shall seek Payton or be found within the extraterrito: jurisdiction of of 
such foreign government in China: Provided, — 8 "the 5 a 
this section shall not be effective as regards an . 
until the President of the United States ris p have —— duly into 
that the fore 
citizens or sub, 
vision for reciprocal extradition opum nt sub of suc 
overnment seeking asylum 8 Pacer Ph — the United 

tates in China: And provided further, Tha shall have 
made proclamation that 5 rovision has been made. for su for waned reci — 
right of extradition e foreign government in 
the provisions of this’ section are therefore in 
oe overnment. 

That porte Boe under sections 2 and 3 of this law, it is desired 

to 1 the nal arrest and detention of a fugi =e e 
of the presentation of formal 


estion an 
A* as regards 


ner h poon the uest the authori 
er of such 8 aonane to the re ority competent to 
grant such surrender: Provid tbat . request for provisional ar- 


rest and detention be ac 

rant for the fugitive’s e by eg 

the authority ot the erime 3 such 
arene yap ee he crime for iy — 


jurisdiction of 
tive with the 


within the 
the fu 


days. 
SEC. hat the ied States of sections 5409 47 and 5410 of 1 — Revised 
Statutes a3 the ae 
in extradition insti 
Sege. 7. That the 1 — an Aren of t the United 
of the United States“ used in this act shall for the 5 = this 
8 iy Mins person or persons whose permanent egiance is due 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question. This is an 
extension of the extraterritorial powers of the United States in 
China? 

Mr. DENBY. It is to extend the extradition laws in China. 

‘Mr. HARRISON. And trust the execution of them to the 
extraterritorial courts in China? 

Mr. DENBY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman think the House of 
Representatives has the right to originate any legislation in the 
nature of a treaty? 

Mr. DENBY. ‘This is not a treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON. What powers have we to enforce it? 

Mr. DENBY. We have the same power to enforce this as we 
have to enforce the powers of the United States court now 
existing in China. It is a mere extension of the power of the 
United States court and other officials in China. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is the power of might. Is not that all? 

Mr. DENBY. There is no extradition treaty with China. It 
is the power by acquiescence of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do they acquiesce or have they been con- 
sulted at all? 

Mr. DENBY. Yes; they acquiesce, because they have acqui- 
esced in similar exercise of power by other Governments, of this 
same character. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman does not know whether 
they would regard this as an unfriendly act? 


Mr. DENBY. I know as a matter of moral certainty that 
they would regard it as a highly friendly act on the contrary. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do we haye these extradition rights in 
other extraterritorial countries? 

Mr. DENBY. We have the general exercise of power of extra- 
dition as a matter of international comity, simply asking the 
country in which we exercise extraterritorial jurisdiction to 
render up a fugitive as a courtesy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan whether we 
have any extradition treaty at present covering the powers 
in this bill. 
Mr. DENBY. No; we have no extradition treaty at all with 
China; and that has occasioned great embarrassment which 
makes this bill necessary, because we can not secure the per- 
son of a fugitive who commits a crime in China and goes to 
the United States, and we can not secure the person of a fugi- 
tive who commits a crime in the United States and goes to China. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What prevents our Government entering 
into an extradition treaty with China covering these powers? 

Mr. DENBY. The fact that we do not concede to China the 
right to lay a finger on an American citizen, and therefore we 
could not ask China as a matter merely for our interest to 
promise to secure the person of American citizens and send 
them back to the United States. We reserve wholly the power 
to touch our own citizens in China, and that is inconsistent 
with negotiation of an extradition treaty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill extends to others than American 
citizens? 

Mr. DENBY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To foreign citizens who have committed 
crimes in this country and take refuge in China, and to those 
who have committed crimes in China and who take refuge in 
the United States? 

Mr. DENBY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to those classes there is nothing that 
would prevent our Government entering into an extradition 
treaty with China. 

Mr. DENBY. As to those classes, we do not need the extradi- 
tion treaty with China. We do, however, have an agreement 
with foreign powers that they will reciprocate the privileges 
which we extend to them in this law, and the law specially 
provides that it is not to be operative until the foreign powers 
guarantee to us the same privilege that we grant to them here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any other instance where the 
Government exercises extraterritorial powers as are proposed 
to be exercised by this bill? 

Mr. DENBY. The Government exercises extraterritorial pow- 
ers in Morocco, and it did in Korea until Korea became a 
possession of Japan, and it does in Turkey and in Persia and 
in Siam and a modified power in Egypt. That is, we have a 
court in Egypt, but in all the oriental countries, practically 
speaking, we exercise the extraterritorial power, and none of 
them may punish or lay a finger upon an American citizen. 
The result is that a crime is committed and the citizen flies to 
China and he can not be punished. We have had some very 
striking examples of the necessity for this legislation. A mur- 
der was committed in Hongkong, under the British Government, 
and the man fied to China, an American citizen killing an 
American citizen. We had no right to touch him. The British 
Government made demand on us, but we could not touch him. 
We did eventually secure the person of the murderer in Manila, 
and then the extradition laws of the United States with Great 
Britain became operative and we surrendered him from Manila, 
but if he had remained in China he would have remained at 
large, a menace to the community. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HUGHES of New. Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman whether this 
language on page 2, beginning with the words “ such fugitives,” 
to the end of the section, contemplates the trial of the fugitives 
before the officer. 

Mr. DENBY. I did not catch the gentleman’s question; 
will he kindly repeat it? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. On page 2, beginning with the 
words “such fugitives,” line 16, which prescribes some form of 
procedure before the United States representative in China, I 
would ask the gentleman whether that procedure contem- 
plates the trial of the offender before the officer, or what does 
the following language mean? 

Mr. DENBY. It contemplates an investigation of the ques- 
tion before the district judge in China, the United States judge 
in China, 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. There is no chance for the 
judge to try a man for his life? 

Mr. DENBY. There is a chance in China, but not under this 
act. Of course the judge in China has full authority and juris- 
diction over American citizens and may try them for their 
lives, and they have been so tried; that is, for a crime com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of his court. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. But not a fugitive from this 
country? 

Mr. DENBY. No; he can only try, as in this country, the 
question of extraditability. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The ameudments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF BURNT TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 9957) to authorize the sale of burnt timber on 
the public lands, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to sell and dispose of to the highest bidder, at public auction or 
through sealed bids, timber on lands of the United States, outside of 
national forests, that may have been killed or damaged by forest fires 

rior to December 1, 1910, the proceeds of the sale of such timber on 
ands within the States and Territories named in section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the construction of 
irr gation works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
1902, shall be deposited in and form a part of the “reclamation fund“ 
escribed in said section, and the proceeds of such timber on lands in 
other States and Territories than those named in said section shall pass 
into and form a part of the general funds of the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, under'regulations to be 
prescribed by him, is hereby authorized, upon he yng rere by the claim- 
ant, to sell or permit the sale of timber killed or damaged by forest 
fires prior to December 1, 1910, on any lands of the United States em- 
— within any lawfnl filing, selection, location, entry, or appropria- 
tion substituting on the ist day of mber, : Pro d, at 
timber on such lands within the exterior boundaries of national forests 
shall be disposed of under joint regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Secretary of the Interior. All moneys arising from 
sales of timber in accordance with such Le, ger and coming into 
the hands of officers or agents of the United States shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States as a special fund, to be designated 
the “ Burnt timber fund.” 

Sec. 3. Any settler or entryman under the homestead laws who has 
complied with the laws and regulations prior to the time of the fire, 
and who at the date of application for the sale has not abandoned his 
claim, shall be paid an amcunt which shall bear the same proportion to 
the total amount received from the sale of timber from his claim which 
his residence on the land bears to the total residence required by law, 
such tepon to be made by the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
specia nd provided for in section 2 upon the certificate of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that such settler or entryman is entitled thereto: 
Provided, That the remainder of the amount received from the sale of 
timber on his claim shall be paid to such settler or entryman from 
such special fund by the Secretary of the 1 whenever the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall certify that such settler or entryman has 
8 his right to a patent for the land from which such timber 
was sold. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall certify to the 

Secretary of the Treasury that a right to a patent for the tract from 
which the timber has been sold under the provisions of this act has 
been established 8 5 any claimant or entryman under any of the public 
land laws other than the homestead laws, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay to such claimant or entryman, from the special 
fund pee for in section 2, the amount arising from the sale of 
such timber. 
Sec. 5. Whenever any filing, selection, location, entry, or appropria- 
tion shall be canceled because of failure of claimant to perfect title in 
accordance with the provisions of law gprerning the same, the proceeds 
from the sale of timber on such claim shall, if upon lands in a national 
forest, be disposed of as proceeds from other sales of timber within 
national forests, and, if npon public lands within the States and Terri- 
tories named in section of the act entitled “An act to appropriate 
receipts from the sale and or nee of public lands in certain States 
and Territories to the construction of irrigation works for the reclama- 
tion of arid lands,” approved June 17, 1902, shall be deposited in and 
form a part of the “reclamation fund” described in said section, and 
if upon other public lands the proceeds shall pass into and form a part 
of the general funds of the Treasury. 8 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

After the comma after the word “ forests,” in line 7, page 1, insert: 
“not covered b7 a valid subsisting selection or entry made prior to 
December. 1, 1910.” 

After the word “or,” at the end of line 7, insert “ seriously.” 

In section 2 strike out the words “sell or” in line 7. 

In line 8, after the word “or,” insert “ seriously.” 

Strike out the following words in lines 10 and 11: “lawful filing, 
selection, location, entry, or appropriation subsisting on,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following words: valid subsisting selection or entry 
made prior to.” 

Strike out all of lines 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, page 2. 

Strike out all of sections 3, 4, and 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? : 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
right to object 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object —— 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


Mr. MANN. So do I. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman from Wyoming—I notice that this bill provides 
for the sale of burnt timber in cases where timber was burnt 
prior to a certain date, December 1, 1910. Of course I am 
aware that timber fires in the West, particularly the far West, 
were more humerous and extensive in the last year than usual, 
I would like to suggest to the gentleman whether the same con- 
siderations that would make this bill desirable would not sug- 
gest that the law be made general, and that these limitations 
in the bill to a certain date, December 1, 1910, should be by 
amendment stricken out. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
he realizes the danger of the suggestion that he makes. If 
everybody was honest, if everybody proceeded always in good 
faith, it would be perfectly safe to provide for the sale of tim- 
ber fire killed hereafter, but it is not wise to tempt men to 
set fires; the committee has often considered that particular 
question, and the members of the committee have always felt 
that it was dangerous to tempt men to cause forest fires by pro- 
viding generally for the sale of fire-killed timber. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course in practical ex- 
perience there is not a season which passes but that there are 
forest fires more or less extensive, and under the administration 
of that question, the timber in many instances, in fact, in most 
instances, is allowed to entirely rot and become of no value, 
whereas if there were the authority to dispose of it in a proper 
way it would be a great saving. At the same time I appreciate 
the force of the gentleman’s suggestion and would not object to 
the consideration of this bill because of that limitation. Now 
I would ask a further question. Upon page 1, the amendment 
inserted by the committee limits the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to lands not covered by valid subsisting location 
and entry, and very properly, I think. Upon page 2, in section 
2, provision is made, notwithstanding, that the Secretary in 
case where fires have taken place upon valid entries, may 
permit the sale of timber upon such entries, a provision which 
I think is very wise; but the gentleman will notice whereas 
in the first section the word “location” is inserted, in the 
second section where it gives authority to the Secretary to 
give permission, the word “location” is left out. I think the 
word “location” should be inserted after the word “ selection” 
in section 2. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman that the use of 
the word “location,” in line 8, page 1, is an error made in 
transcribing the amendment. The words should have been 
“selection” or “entry.” Those are the words that we use in 
section 2. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. What is intended to be coy- 
ered by the word “ selection?” 

Mr. MONDELL. A valid selection by a State under a grant 
or a selection in lieu of other lands, which give the selector 
a right to the property, and is in the nature of an entry when- 
ever full compliance with the law has been had. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think the word “ location,” 
in the first section, should remain there, and also be inserted 
in the second section. As the gentleman well knows. the pre- 
liminary title that is held to the homestead is expressed by the 
word “entry,” and when we speak of a homestead entry we 
speak of lands that the title has been initiated, but not passed 
to final proof or patent. The preliminary title to a mining 
claim is expressed by the word “location.” There is the same 
reason for authority in the Secretary of the Interior to make 
the sale of timber upon mineral lands not covered by valid 
mining locations and permit the sale in cases covered by valid 
mining locations that would apply to agricultural lands when 
covered by an invalid in one instance and a valid homestead 
entry in the second instance. 

I know of cases now where fires have gone over the forest 
where valid mining locations existed. Under the law the mining 
locator is expected, until he obtains his patent, not to cut his 
timber except for the purpose of timbering his mine. When he 
gets his patent he has complete control over the timber and 
eve: g else. I know instances where fire has gone over 
valid mining claims 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, we all 
agree 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota (continuing). And the con- 
troversy arises right away as to the authority to permit the 
sale of the timber thus damaged by fire, or whether it must stay 
there unused till perhaps it is of no value. à 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, I want to say to the gentleman that 
there is not any question about the provision of the bill, pro- 
viding it is amended as I suggest, in regard to the matter he 
refers to. It was not the intention of the committee to author- 
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ize the owner of a mining location to secure the right to cut 
the dead timber on his location, under section 2. 

I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that we 
are now acting upon a Senate bill. And the thought of the 
committee was to carry out the desire of the Interior Depart- 
ment with regard to the matters involved and to meet the 
views of the other branch of Congress so far as we could, and 
at the same time get legislation that would be fair and reason- 
able. The bill as it came to us provided that the Secretary of 
the Interior could only cut timber from land entirely free from 
all sorts of entries, locations, filings, and appropriations. In 
other words, under the legislation as it came to us from the 
Senate the Secretary could only cut timber, or allow timber 
to be cut, on unentered, unclaimed public lands on which no 
sort of a claim had been made. 

Then, section 2 of the Senate bill provided that the Secre- 
tary could, however, provide for the cutting of timber on all 
lands entered, selected, located, and appropriated, but the 
money received went into a “burned timber fund,” and in the 
case of a homestead entryman they had a complicated system 
of bookkeeping whereby the homestead entryman should receive 
the proportion of the money received from the sale of timber 
on his homestead that the length of time he had lived on his 
homestead bore to the entire fire years which he must live 
there. 

Now, these provisions, it seemed to us, were illogical in this, 
that while the Secretary could not on his own motion cut the 
timber from land contained in a location or an appropriation, 
which might mean a piece of land that had been claimed by 
any sort of shadow of claim or right, he could get somebody's 
permission to have it cut, but the funds arising from the sale 
went into the Treasury just as though he had cut the timber 
from unclaimed land on his own motion. 

Now, this is the theory of the House bill, that except on lands 
covered by homestead entry or a State selection or any other 
selection which is in the nature of an entry, the validity of 
which can be quickly determined by the department, that except 
on those lands the Secretary has the right to cut the dead 
timber from all classes of the lands. In other words, where 
they are still Government Iands not covered by a claim that 
is in the nature of an entry, the Secretary shall have the right 
to cut the timber, and the money arising from the cutting of 
such timber shall flow into the National Tr 

But, on the other hand, that land covered at the time of these 
fires, not now, not in the future, but at the time of the fires, by 
an entry, a homestead entry or a valid selection which is in the 
nature of an entry, that as to those lands the claimant had 
acquired such a right or title that he ought to be given an op- 
portunity to have the timber cut for his benefit, and therefore 
we simply provide that the Secretary may allow him to cut— 
it is discretionary with the Secretary—allow him to cut under 
rules and regulations which the Secretary is to provide. 


That is the theory of the House bill. The House committee’ 


did not believe that in the great territory yonder, burned over 
by forest fires last year, the man who had simply asserted a 
claim, which might never ripen into an entry, should be allowed 
the proceeds of the timber cut upon land so claimed. But, on 
the other hand, we did not think we ought to pursue the round- 
about process of the bill as it came to us, under which the 
Secretary must go to the man and get his permission and have 
the timber cut, and after getting his permission keep the pro- 
ceeds, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that he has now 
occupied 20 minutes on this bill and to-day was set apart espe- 
cially for suspeusions under the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say that neither the bill as it 
came from the Senate nor as reported from the House would 
authorize a locator of a mining claim to have the timber cut 
from his claim and receive the proceeds. Neither committee 
seems disposed to do that, and if the gentleman from South 
Dakota insists on that, it would mean that we would not have 
any legislation at all, because the legislation did not come to us 
in that form. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The legislation came to the 
committee in the form that a valid mining claim location and a 
yalid homestead entry would be on the same basis. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will read section 2 he 
will find that is not so at all; they are on the same basis, so far 
as the manner of cutting is concerned, but by the terms of the 
Senate bill the homesteader would receive part of the proceeds 
and the mining locator none. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Both in the same position. 


Mr. MONDELL. He will find that after the timber was cut 
from it the locator did not receive a penny of it. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. That proposition I should 
oppose, and I should oppose just as strenuously taking the 
property from a valid mining locator and passing it over to the 
Government. There is no higher title than a valid mining loca- 
tion, except a patent. 

cee SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
object? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will con- 
sent, at the end of line 18, page 2, to insert the word “ location,” 
I will not object. Otherwise I shall object. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Has there eyer been any other 
bills passed that provided for the sale of timber, except dead 
and down timber? Have the words “damaged timber” ever 
been in a bill before? 

Mr. MONDELL. The words “dead and down timber” have 
not proyed very happy in their operation in law always. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. As the bill came from the Sen- 
ate it provided for “ damaged timber.” 

Mr. MONDELL. We say “seriously damaged.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Under that language they could 
eut live timber. 

Mr. MANN. The Forest Service has to pass upon it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question as to the special reclamation fund in 
section 1. 

Mr. MONDELL. It provides that the sums received from the 
sale of timber shall fall into the reclamation fund, just as the 
funds from the sale of land do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What provision is made here for the ex- 
penses borne by the Secretary of the Interior in cutting this 
land to be charged up against the persons who have some claim 
to the damaged timber? 

Mr. MONDELL. The administration of the law and the ex- 
penditures under it would be paid out of the general appropria- 
tions. The Government would be to no expense with regard 
to the cutting of timber on the lands belonging to individuals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not? 

Mr. MONDELL. All the Secretary has to do is to grant them 
the right to cut the timber on their lands or refuse to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain what right the 
Government has to take and cut timber on Government lands 
outside of-the forest reserves? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is no law providing for the sale of 
timber on public lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Government any authority to cut 
down any dead timber? 

Mr. MONDELL. No authority now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of this bill has 
shown it is too important to pass in this way. Therefore I 


object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


PAYMENT OF IMPORT DUTIES, ETC., BY CERTIFIED CHECKS. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to recur 
to the bill (H. R. 30570) relating to the payment of import 
duties, and so forth, by certified checks, which was laid aside a 
few moments ago. I think that all objections to it have been 
met, and there will not be the slightest objection to the pro- 
visions of the bill as amended. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in recurring to a bill that has 
been laid aside, it is entirely probable that great detriment will 
be done to the balance of this calendar. 

Mr. HILL. It will not take more than five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, in line 5, page 1, after the word “banks,” by inserting the 
words “State banks and trust orini es. 

. tec out section 2 and section 3, and renumber section 4 as sec- 

Mr. HILL. That covers all objections. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ments. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, before the word “ internal,” strike out “and,” and 
after the word “ internal” insert the words “ and immigration.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, that question was distinctly under- 
stood and discussed in the committee, and the committee did not 
care to enter upon that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane. This is a bill providing a method for 
the payment of customs and internal revenue. This amend- 
ment attempts to include the head tax under the immigration 
law, and it clearly has nothing to do with it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill relates to duties on 
imports, and also to internal taxes, and the Chair thinks a third 
object, such as that referred to, might be inserted as an amend- 
ment and be germane to the section. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask some ex- 
planation of the amendment offered. 

Mr. MANN. We will vote it down. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood from the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that this matter was brought up in committee and 
voted down, and now it is sprung here at the last moment, in 
the consideration of amendments that we were assured had been 
agreed to and would not consume the time of the House. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the object of the amendment? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, the object of this 
bill, as I understand it, is to relieve business men from the 
necessity of taking actual currency down to the customs houses 
and paying it over, when they could just as well pay with certi- 
fied checks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is this the bill about certified 
checks? Well, it ought to pass without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. There is paid into the custom- 
houses throughout the country during the year about $4,000,000 
in head taxes, so the argument that applies to custom duties 
applies to the head tax, and there is no reason under the shin- 
ing sun why the men who are in this business and who have 
to take and cart this gold and silver down to the customhouse 
should not be relieved of that burden. All that this amend- 
ment does is to extend the provisions of the statute to the 
steamship people who pay $4,000,000 a year, and I hope, there- 
fore, the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I have no authority to speak for 
the committtee in regard to the matter. I would simply state 
to the House this, that the question of receiving this money from 
the steamship companies by certified check was not considered 
by the committee. The subject was brought up but it was not 
deemed wise to enter upon it and the House must act upon its 
own responsibility. My own judgment in regard to the matter 
is there ought to be a hearing upon this question, as there was 
upon the pending bill, and the wisest course to pursue is for the 
gentleman to offer his amendment before the Senate committee, 
where it can be heard and discussed, and not here on the floor 
of the House. At the same time, I personally have no objection 
to it, but I have no authority from the committee to act on 
the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. Benner of New York) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, RED LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION, MINN. 


The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 32222) authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all lands ceded under the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale of what is known as the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, in Minnesota,” approved February 20, 1904, and 
undisposed of, shall be subject to homestead entry at the 51. of 84 

er acre, payable as provided in section 3 of said act, for all lands not 
heretofore entered; and for all lands embraced in canceled entries the 
rice shall be the same as that at which they were originally entered: 
ovided, That where such entries have been or shall hereafter be 
canceled pursuant to contests, the contestant shall have a preference 
right to enter the land embraced in such canceled entry, as prescribed 
in the act of July 26, 1892. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Provided further, That all lands entered under this act shall, in 
addition to the payments herein provided for, be subject to drainage 
charges, if any, authorized under the act entitied “An act to authorize 


7 a of certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved May 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman having the bill in 
charge as to the reason why any of this land is withdrawn from 
entry and why the bill places $4 as the minimum price when 
under the original act there was no limit at all upon the amount 
that should be paid for this land. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the original act, the act 
of February 20, 1904, provided that the land should be offered 
at public auction and subject to the homestead law; that is, the 
privilege of taking a homestead was put up at auction and sold, 
and some of this land sold at a very high price, and still the 
purchaser had to comply with the homestead law. This law 
provided that, after that auction sale was over, for a period of 
five years the land should be subject to homestead entry at $4 
an acre, and this unsold portion has been subject to homestead 
entry from 1904 until last summer. Then the law provided, 
after it had been open to homestead entry for five years and 
untaken, it could be sold at $4 an acre without any homestead 
requirement, and the Secretary of the Interior was authorized 
to sell it; that is, he could sell to speculators at $4 an acre, that 
being the minimum price. Some of this original tract of a 
quarter of a million acres embraced some wet land, and for 
that reason those lands have not been taken because too wet 
for agriculture. But since that time Congress passed an act 
authorizing drainage assessments under State laws, the same 
as privately owned land, and such improvements have been 
projected, and these will, it is believed, make these lands fit for 
settlers. The Secretary of the Interior, in view of this, with- 
drew the land and suspended sale thereof until Congress could 
pass appropriate legislation, and this bill is the result. The bill 
has been unanimously reported by the Committee on the Public 
Lands and is approved by the Interior Department. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will my colleague permit a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I have not the bill before me, but I under- 
stand that part of these lands will be opened for homestead 
settlement at $4 an acre? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is true. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And that other lands will be open for 
homestead settlers at a price per acre equal to that paid when 
original entry was made? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is true. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will the gentleman please explain the 
necessity for the difference in price? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The bill as originally introduced did not 
make that distinction, but the Secretary of the Interior in 
recommending it suspected that somebody who had offered in 
1904 at auction sale more than $4 an acre and had not proved 
up might possibly relinquish his land and then buy it at $4 
an acre. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There was no danger of that, because 
they have all proved up by this time, with very few exceptions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This land was Indian land, was it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was Indian land. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the proceeds are to go to the 
Indians? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the tract was very valuable, and 
it was well known this land would bring more than $4 an acre? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was sold for more. It was sold for 
as high as $46.50. All of the land that was of any particular 
value was sold five years ago. This is the remnant. This is 
the swamps that have not been taken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not swamps, because you would 
not get $4 an acre for the swamp lands. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They have been too wet for settlement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who is going to homestead on these 
swamps at $4 an acre? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They are proposing to build ditches 
that will reclaim them, and then we believe it will be fit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, if this land is drained, it will be 
worth much more than $4 an acre, will it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Because of drainage—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman forgets this does not be- 
long to the United States, but is land belonging to the Indian 
tribe, and the United States, as trustee, is to sell it and collect 
the proceeds for the benefit of these Indians. - 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman from New York will 
permit me to say, before any legislation on this subject was had, 
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Indian Inspector McLaughlin made a written agreement with 
these Indians: to buy this quarter million of acres at $4 an 
acre, or $1,000,000, and Congress refused to appropriate the 
money outright; but it provided that the land should be sold 
as I have described. We have now realized $1,074,879, so that 
when these 43,000 acres are sold at $4 an acre the Indians will 
get a quarter of a million dollars more, approximately, than 
they agreed to take for them. It is to the interest of the Indians 
to bave this bill pass, because by inducing settlers to go on the 
jand in proximity to land that the Indians own it will enhance 
its value. The settlement and development of the country nat- 
urally enhances the value of the adjoining land. It is all the 
land is worth, anyway. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Votstreap], a member of the Committee on Public Lands, visited 
that region last year, and he says in his report on this bill that 
the price fixed as a minimum price is the price that similar land 
is offered for in that vicinity of similar character. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if it would not be better to offer this land at public auction and 
let it bring whatever it is worth, and allow the people who 
desire to buy it to purchase it in 160-acre plats with the right 
then to homestead it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think so, and the department 
is of the opinion it would be better to give it to homesteaders 
at $4 an acre, which is all it is worth, and it will bring more 
that way than if it were sold to speculators. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman inform us 
why the department makes a difference between his State and 
the State of Oklahoma, where they have sold millions of acres 
of land at competitive sale and placed the burden of homestead- 
7 the land in connection with having to buy it at open auc- 

on? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not familiar with conditions in 
Okiahoma, but I am satisfied the interests of the Indians are 
well protected in this bill, and there has been no tract of land 
ever ceded by Indians in the United States for which they have 
realized 25 per cent more than they agreed to take for it outside 
of this tract that is here in question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Why not permit them to sell the 
land to the highest bidder? 

Mr, STEENERSON. We did have an auction sale on these 
lands for six months, and every piece of land that was desir- 
able was sold to the highest bidder, subject to the homestead 
laws. After that it was open to homesteads for five years more 
at $5 an acre. But these lands were in such a condition that 
no one up to date has been willing to take them, and then the 
law provided that they might be sold at auction to speculators, 
but it was thought that because of the prospective drainage 
improvements that settlers might be induced to take them in- 
stead of speculators, and that it would be for their benefit. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The idea seems to be that the 
department wants to keep it out of the hands of the speculator. 
Could not they do it better by extending the homestead law to 
the land? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The homestead laws have been appli- 
cable to the land for five years. 

Mr. MANN. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to this bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . Reserying the right to object, we want 
to make some inquiries, 

Mr MANN. I will withdraw the demand for the regular 
order, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much will the land be worth an 
acre after the drainage proceedings instituted by the State? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The idea is that they will be worth 
what it costs to drain them and what is paid to the Indians. 
It will cost $4 or $5 an acre to drain, and $4 has to be paid to 
the Indians, so that a settler will have to pay about $9 an acre, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but how much will it be worth? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, it would not sell for any more 
than $9, probably. 

Mr. GOULDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me, this land 
is practically worthless now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Who proposes to do the draining? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is rather a complicated matter. 
It is done under State law by permission of an act of Congress. 
The amount proportioned to each tract is levied against the 
land. The paramount lien is the purchase price to the In- 
dians—$4—and then the cost of drainage assessment for the 
proposed ditch, which will be $5 or $6 an acre more. When it 
is all done, we expect settlers to take it, 
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Mr. GOULDEN. 
will be done so that the lands will be put on the market? 


Is there any certainty that the drainage 


Mr. STEENERSON. I think there is a good prospect of it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How much land is there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. About 43,000 acres. There was orig- 
inally 250,000 acres, but something over 200,000 acres have been 
disposed of. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And the gentleman thinks it is for the ad- 
vantage of the Indians who own the land and who will receive 
the money? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think so. It is the unanimous report 
of the Committee on Public Lands, and is approved by the de- 
partment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when this bill 
was considered in the committee, but it seems to me that the 
bill ought not to have been considered by the Committee on 
Public Lands, but should have gone to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. Now, I want to ask the gentleman if he would 
have any objection to the insertion of three words in line 7, 
page 1, the words “not less than” after the word “of” and 
immediately preceding the word “four,” so that it would read 
“not less than $4.” 

Mr. SrEENERSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. FERRIS. It seems to me not at all necessary and not 
at all proper to say that 43,000 acres of land scattered indis- 
criminately over this Indian reservation should be sold for a 
fixed price of $4 an acre. I take it there must be land there 
worth $40 or $50 an acre. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. FERRIS. In 1904 some of these lands sold for as high 
as for $4 up to $40 an acre. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They sold the best land. These lands 
have been open for homestead entry for five years and nobody 
would take them. 

Mr. FERRIS. I take it that the improvement of the land 
that has been made renders the balance of it more valuable. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will accept the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, before the word “four,” insert the words “ not 
less than.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ALIENS AND STOWAWAYS. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 32441) to amend the 
immigration law relative to aliens and stowaways, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is a rather long bill and a 
yery important one, and I do not think could be disposed of to- 
day without occupying more time than we ought to give to it. 
I therefore object. 

The SPHAKER. Objection is heard. 


UNITED STATES COURTS, IDAHO AND WYOMING. 


The next business was the bill (S. 3815) amending an act 
entitled An act to amend an act to provide the times and 
places for holding terms of the United States court in the 
States of Idaho and Wyoming, approved June 1, 1889.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the substitute be read in lieu of the original bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That section 3 of ‘An act to provide the times and places for hold- 


p 8 July 5, 1892, as amended 71 
une 


and eastern divisions. The territory em- 
of J uiy, 1910, in the countiés of Shoshone, Koote- 
nai, and Bonner shall constitute the northern division of said district; 
and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Latah, Nez Perce, and Idaho shall constitute the central division of 
said district; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in 
the counties of Ada, Boise, Blaine, Cassia, Twin Falls, Canyon, Elmore, 
Lincoln, Owyhee, and Washington shall constitute the southern division 
of said district; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Bingham, Bear Lake, Custer, Fremont, Bannock, 
Lemhi, and Oneida shall constitute the eastern division of said district. 

“Src. 2. That section 6 of said act as amended by the act approved 
June 1, 1898, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec. 6. That the terms of the district court for the northern divi- 
sion of the State of Idaho shall be held at Coeur d'Alene City on the 


northern, central, southern 
braced on the Ist da: 
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the same manner th the same effect as 


they would have had had said existing statute not been passed. 
“*That the clerk of the district and circuit courts for the district of 


the employment of a deputy clerk at Coeur 
d'Alene City, new books and records may be o for the said court, 
and a 2 clerk appointed to reside and keep his office at Coeur 
d’Alene City.’” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

- There was no objection. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to, 
and the bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and was passed. 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 32084) to incorporate 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill, and 
I would like to know if we could not have the question submit- 
ted as to whether anybody objects, before it is read through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will now submit the question. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, that kills the bill for the whole 
session to do that, and it is really pretty hard to have an objec- 
tion made. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois to 
withhold his objection for a few minutes. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. I will withhold it for a short while. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


RECONSIDERATIONS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts proceeds, I will ask his indulgence to ask unanimous 
consent to enter a motion to reconsider the bills that were 
passed to-day, and that that motion lie upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] There 
is none. 

Mr. MANN. And also to lay upon the table the bills H. R. 
11598, 11664, 17848, 26411, 28624, on the calendar, similar bills 
having already been passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The gentleman from Illinois withheld his objection. 

The SPEAKER. But the regular order was demanded. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman has withheld his objection. 
Does this bill go over as on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent? 

The SPEAKER. It goes off the calendar under the rules. 

Mr. PARKER. But the gentleman withheld his objection. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MONUMENT TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
rass the bill (S. 9449) to provide a commission to secure plans 
nnd designs for a monument or a memorial to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, with an amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That WILLIAM H. TAFT, SHELEY M. CULLOM, JOSEPH 
G. Cannon, Grorncp PEABODY WETMORE, SAMUEL WALKER M L, 
IIERNANDO D. Money, and CHAMP CLARK are hereby created a com- 
mission, to be known as the Lincoln Memorial Commission, to procure 
and determine upon a location, plane ana ag for a monument or 
memorial in the city of Washington, D. C., to the memory of A 
Lincoln, subject to the approval of Congress. 

Sec. 2. That in the harge of its duties hereunder said commis- 
sion is authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others as it shall determine to be mages eer to 
avall itself of the services or advice of the Commission of e Arts, 
created by the act approved May 17, 1910. 

Sec. 3. That the construction of the monument or memorial, herein 
and hereby authorized, shall be upon such site as shall be determined 
by the commission herein created, and approved by Congress, and said 
construction shall be entered upon as speedily as practicable after the 
plan and design therefor is determined upon and approved by Congress, 


and shall be prosecuted to completion, under the direction of said 
commission and the supervision of the Secretary of War, under a 
contract or contracts hereby authorized to be entered into by said 
Secretary in a total sum not exceeding $2,000,000. x 
Sec. 4. That vacancies occurring in the membership of the commis- 
son shall be filled by appointment by the President of the United 
es. 


Szc. 5. That to defray the necessary ses of the commission 
herein created and the cost of procuring plans or designs for a memorial 
or monument, as herein pro there is hereby appropriated the sum 
of $50,000, to be im: ately available. 

Sec. 6. That said commission shall annually submit to Congress an 

expended each year to 


estimate of the amount of money necessary to 
carry on the work herein authorized. 

Sec. 7. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are here- 
by repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Massachusetts to 20 
minutes, 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to determine upon plans for some suit- 
able memorial to Abraham Lincoln in the city of Washington. 
It comes to this House with the sanction of having been intro- 
duced in the other House of Congress by the venerable Senator 
from Illinois, who was for many years a friend of Mr. Lincoln. 
An attempt was made by various gentlemen, including myself, 
two years ago, just before the one hundredth birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, to provide for some suitable monument to 
him in the Capital City of the Nation that he saved. 

A half century nearly after his death and the close of the 
Civil War there is nothing in the city of Washington to remind 
one that Abraham Lincoln ever existed except perhaps the 
scarecrow in front of the District court building and the statue 
of which we must all speak in terms of veneration and respect 
which was raised by the contributions of ex slaves. We havea 
great monument here to Washington and are soon to have a 
splendid memorial to Grant, and the object of this bill is to 
provide that there shall be erected here in this city a memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln. We were unable two years ago to procure 
the passage of suitable legislation because of the advocacy of 
so many different plans. There was a plan for a bridge, there 
was a plan for some sort of a structure in the new parkway; 
there was also a plan for a way to Gettysburg. AH of these 
plans had more or less merit in them, but on account of the 
advocacy of all of them none was adopted. 

I have nothing to say about the proposed plan of a way to 
Gettysburg, but it is very obvious that it brings in a new ques- 
tion and uses the fame of Lincoln to settle upon a policy upon 
which there is much discussion. If we build a magnificent high- 
way through the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
Gettysburg we shall have established a precedent which will be 
utilized for the purpose of having the National Government 
construct great ways at enormous expense in other States. 
What, for instance, could be more striking than a great highway 
from the city of Washington to the city of Richmond, which, 
but for Lincoln, might have been the capitals of two hostile 
nations, going through a country every inch of which was 
fought over by contending armies for three or four years? 
What could be more fitting, also, than a highway from Phila- 
delphia to New York, through the region over which George 
Washington drove the British in the Revolutionary War? So 
we do not wish to complicate the simple question of having a 
memorial to Lincoln in the city of Washington with any of these 
other propositions, and the object of this bill is to secure its 
consideration by a commission. The commission must report to 
Congress, and it proposes to secure here, ultimately, in the city 
of Washington the construction of a suitable memorial to Lin- 
coln. We have made an amendment on the Senate bill. We 
have added to the name of the commission those of the author 
of the bill, Senator CULT ou, of Illinois, and also the name of 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. CAN NoN, who was a personal 
friend of Lincoln’s; and we have reduced the sum authorized 
to be expended by the commission for the purpose of making 
the investigations from $100,000 to $50,000. I think I have 
sufficiently explained the general purposes of the bill, and I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I am heartily in favor of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, but, if I construe correctly the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the commission might feel inclined 
to eliminate this plan for a highway because of his objection. 
If I understand, this bill does not confine the commission to any 
particular plan or form of a memorial. 


* 
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Mr. McCALL. No; it does not confine the commission to 
any plan, but it provides for the erection of a memorial in the 


city of Washington. Now, it will be entirely within the au- 
thority of the commission to recommend a memorial arch, for 
instance, at the proposed terminus of this way to Gettysburg, 
or something of that sort, but I should not consider it within 
the scope of the authority of this bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a highway outside of the District of Columbia, 
either to Gettysburg or to Richmond, although it would be 
proper if we reach any conclusion favorable to either of those 
projects for the commission to report that conclusion to Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Of course I shall not oppose the bill 
with the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
I desire to express my regret that the hands of the commis- 
sion should be tied to that extent. I think that probably a 
highway to Gettysburg, as a memorial to the memory of Lin- 
coln, would be more compatible with the character of his life 
than any mere statue or monument would be, and there are 
a great many people in this city and in the country who believe 
that would be a better way to memorialize Lincoln than by a 
mere monument. I am very sorry this bill will not permit the 
commission even to consider favorably a plan of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. Many of us are very glad, however. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will say, for one, that I am very glad it did 
not. I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McGarr] why such a large sum as $50,000 is needed? 
Why should they require any such amount for that purpose? 

Mr. McCALL. Replying to my colleague, I will say that I 
do not know whether he heard the bill read or not, but as the 
bill passed the Senate it provided for $100,000, which the House 
committee has reduced to $50,000. Section 2 provides that in 
the discharge of its duties hereunder the said commission is 
authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others, as it shall deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon some suitable memorial. It will take 
expert advice of the very highest character in order to develop 
a plan for this memorial, and I will say to the gentleman that 
the expenditure of the whole sum of $50,000 is not necessary, 
but is simply authorized to be expended. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was inquiring whether it was intended they 
should select a particular marble, or if this money is to be 
expended for models, or, as I understood, was simply for some 
general scheme. 

Mr. McCALL. It is to decide upon some precise and definite 
memorial or model for a memorial which the commission is 
willing to recommend to Congress; and then Congress must 
approve it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why does the gentleman include in here 
that we are to make contracts up to $2,000,000 for a plan to be 
submitted to Congress and to obtain its approval before any 
action is taken whatever? ; 

Mr. McOALL. That was a provision in the Senate bill, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, But it is such a bad one that I want to 
know why the gentleman did not strike it out, 

Mr. McCALL. It is not a particularly bad one. It is rather 
the laying down of lines and limitations. I should construe 
that as meaning that we were to provide for a memorial of a 
very imposing character, that we might contemplate providing 
plans for a memorial that would cost $2,000,000, including the 
site and all the other accessories; but I do not think we are at 
liberty to make any contract or to involve the Government in 
the expenditure of any of that $2,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill provides that the commission 
shall agree upon some plan and submit it to Congress for its 
approval. Upon its approyal the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to enter into contracts for the carrying out of this plan 
at a total expenditure of not to exceed $2,000,000. Would it 
not be wise to have the plan prepared and details worked out 
and submitted to Congress before the extent of the contracts 
some oflicer shall be authorized to make in order is determined? 
My experience, I will say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
has been—— 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman permit me a minute? 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am taking my own time. The gen- 
tleman can take my time if there is any necessity for it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatz] has nine minutes remaining. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My experience has been that whenever 
Congress authorizes any public improvement or memorial, or 


public work of any character, and fixes in advance a limit of 
cost, it has never been able to obtain skilled services or archi- 
tects, or other artistic services, resulting in a design for a 
building, a memorial, or an enterprise that could possibly be 
built within the limit of cost fixed by Congress. 

If this $2,000,000 be inserted here, I am confident that a 
plan will be prepared of some memorial which, although it will 
be stated will not cost to exceed $2,000,000, will never be com- 
pleted within, perhaps, $3,000,000, or at least half a million dol- 
lars more than the proposed cost. I should prefer to leave the 
commission that is to prepare a design of memorial to com- 
memorate Abraham Lincoln in the city of Washington free to 
secure the best experts available to plan a design to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, and when the various designs are sub- 
mitted to determine which shall be adopted as the memorial, 
and authorize the expenditure of whatever money might be 
necessary. The only criticism I have of such a bill as this 
being considered at this time is the fact that it is possible to 
procure consideration of a bill for a very worthy purpose which 
is designed to impose an obligation of $2,000,000 on the people 
of the United States when it is utterly impossible to procure 
the consideration of any legislation whatever that will relieve 
them from many of the burdens under which they now labor. 
I suppose it is one of the misfortunes of our system of govern- 
ment, but I am inclined to think that it is due not so much 
to the system of government as it is to the fact that the party 
in control of the House is so unenlightened, and so obtuse, and 
so unable to appreciate the meaning of the recent election that 
it hopes to pile up authorization from now until the expiration 
of this Congress, with the knowledge that such action will make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the succeeding Congress to 
relieve the people from any burdens under which they suffer. 
It would be a good thing, Mr. Speaker, for the country if this 
Congress should adjourn now instead of March 4. 

Mr. MANN. On the other hand, we are liable to be in session 
for several months after the 4th of March. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not this outfit. = 

Mr. MANN. Not so sensible a one. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I understood my colleague to propose that 
there be a limit placed in the bill not to exceed $2,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. I would strike out, if I had 
my way, all after the word “Congress,” line 14, down to and 
including the word “ dollars,” in line 18, page 2. 

Mr. GILLETT. You would not have any limit, then? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That is not a limit of cost; it is au- 
thority to enter into contracts to build a memorial on some 
plan or design not even yet in contemplation. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman think that would be- 
in the interest of economy? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe there would be less likelihood 
of the House being shocked after the work was completed, or 
when it was pretty well along, than it would by putting in the 
$2,000,000 authorization, because while this is intended as 
a limitatiion it will not be accepted in that sense, but on the 
theory that a plan must be designed which will require at least 
an expenditure of $2,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will not the gentleman recognize that it is 
necessary for some suggestion to be made as to the extent of 
the cost? Otherwise the architect would not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When I look at the personnel of this 
commission— WILLIAM H. Tart, SHELBY M. CULLOM, JOSEPH 
G. CANNON, GEORGE PEABODY WETMORE, SAMUEL WALKER Mo- 
CALL, HERNANDO D. Money, and CHAMP CLARK—all of them 
men of long experience in public life, all of them men who have 
displayed, at least at times, some appreciation of the value of 
public money, and in their public careers haye shown a disposi- 
tion to have it expended wisely, I think it is hardly necessary 
to have any intimation to these men that the passage of such 
a bill as this is not intended as an intimation that they should 
first ascertain how much money was available in the Treasury 
and then proceed to attempt to spend it. 

Mr. McCALL. The gentleman would hardly deny that at 
least two of the commissioners—Josrrn G. CANNON and CHAMP 
CLARK—are not spendthrifts when it comes to dealing with the 
national funds. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I just said that in view of the person- 
nel of the commission it is not necessary. Of course I under- 
stand the modesty of the gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
it impossible for him to make the statement that persons of the 
artistic temperament and sensibilities of some of the members 
of the commission might possibly require some brake upon 
their impetuous desire to squander money, but so many dis- 
tinguished economists who have endeavored to protect the 
Public Treasury from improper raids need no limitation. My 
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only fear is that this provision for the contract will give 
those members of the commission with the artistic impulse a 
club to coerce the more practical, economical members of the 
commission into paths that they otherwise would not stray. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
me two minutes to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield my colleague five minutes— 
two for the question and three for the answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no doubt that gentlemen in this 
House will unite in a desire to do honor to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, and I feel certain that no Member will con- 
sider questions directed to the financial part of this plan as 
indicating any unfriendly attitude toward the purpose. But I 
would like the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr] to 
explain to those of us over here who were so unfortunate as 
not to be able to hear the colloquy between himself and his 
colleague a few moments ago as to the necessity for appropria- 
ting $50,000 to defray the necessary expenses of the commission, 
and so on. Does that entail paying salaries to the members of 
the commission? Does it mean that you are going to pay sal- 
aries to a lot of clerks, secretaries, and people employed in 
various incidental manners in connection with this commission? 
What is the process of such a commission as this? The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has seryed on others of them, I 
believe, and is entirely familiar with them. Will he explain 
to me why $50,000 should be approprited and why these gen- 
tlemen who are named here can not get together and ask for 
the submission of architects’ plans without $50,000 being ap- 
propriated ? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, with regard to the danger of pay- 
ing salaries to the commission and to clerks, and so forth, I 
should have no hesitation in saying there is not a particle of 
danger of that being done. I never knew of any of these com- 
missions having in charge the creation of works of art paying 
themselves salaries. I will say, furthermore, to the gentleman 
from New York, that I think he knows perhaps something of 
my own position with regard to entering into collateral expenses 
in the building of memorials, such, for instance, as the paying 
of sums of money for the preparation of historical matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Have we the assurance of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that he will oppose any such suggestion in 
connection with this? 

Mr. McCALL. As far as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is concerned, he certainly will. 

Mr. HARRISON. What about the payment of clerks and 
secretaries for the commission? How many of those will be 
necessary ? 

Mr. McCALL. I should imagine that perhaps one man might 
be necessary, but no more than that. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the $50,000 to go for? 

Mr. McCALL. I will read section 2 of the bill: 

That in the of its duties hereunder said commission is 
authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors, architects, 
and others as it shall determine to be necessary, etc. 

It will be necessary, as I said, to secure the assistance of the 
best artistic talent in the country in order to adopt some suitable 


an. 
ar HARRISON. Does this include the architects’ fees? 

Mr. McCALL. The architects’ fees, the fees of artists who 
are called upon to advise and to suggest plans; but I do not 
believe that this commission would expend even $10,000 for 
that purpose if it were not necessary; but it is a purpose that 
will require the expenditure of money in getting the very best 
advice we can before we shall decide upon some definite 
memorial to recommend to Congress. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, further, that the Senate considered the expenditure of 
$100,000 necessary for that purpose, but that the Committee on 
the Library of the House reduced the amount to $50,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman does not suppose that these 
artistic gentlemen will confine their attention to $10,000, when 
they can see in the bill that they might get $50,000. 

Mr. McCALL, They will confine their bills to just such 
amounts as the commission think they should reasonably charge. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill as amended. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


MONUMENT TO MAJ, GEN. NATHANAEL GREENE. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 5379) for the erection 
of a statue of Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene upon the Guilford 
battle ground in North Carolina as amended, which I send to 
the (lesk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


be first approved b} 


t 
2 eias he Secretary of War, with the assistance of the 


he Guilford Battle Ground Co., before any money so author- 
ized to be appropriated is expended: And provided further, That the 
site for said monument within the limits of said battle field of Guilford 
Court House shall be selected by the 5 of War and donated 
free of cost to the United States: And prov ed further, That when 
said monument is erected the responsibility for the care and keeping 
of the same shall be and remain with the Guilford Battle Ground Co., 
it being expressly understood that the United Staes shall have no re 
sponsibility therefor; and it be further understood that said Guil- 
ford Battle Ground Co. shall provide for the public use an open high- 


way thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. THomas] is entitled to 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
reported by me from the Committee on the Library of the House 
of Representatives. Bills having the object of the erection of a 
pages a R Mee oe a heretofore passed the Senate 

es our the fourth, Fifty- 
ninth, Sixtieth, and the F sa a 

The Committee on the Library of the House, in considering the 
Senate bill, deemed it wise to erect a monument upon the battle 
field of Guilford Court House to commemorate not only Gen. 
Nathanael Greene, but the great battle fought there, and also 
to commemorate and honor the officers and soldiers of the Con- 
tinental Army who fought with Gen. Greene. This battle 
ground is situated near Greensboro, N. C., by the way, located 
near the place of birth of the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. There can be no question of the great importance of 
the battle, its effect upon our war for independence, and that 
Gen. Greene was one of the greatest forces of the War of the 
Revolution. A native of Rhode Island and a resident of Geor- 
gia after the war, this bill links together New England and the 
South, and this tribute of respect and honor to Gen. Greene 
has been too long neglected and delayed. Gen. Greene, Mr, 
Speaker, was born in Rhode Island and died in Georgia upon 
his plantation. This plantation was given him by the State of 
Georgia in recognition of his distinguished services in the War 
of the Revolution. It is interesting to note he was of Quaker 
descent and yet became a soldier. 

On May 8, 1775, he was commissioned a brigadier general in 
the Rhode Island troops. He soon became a major general in 
the Continental Army and participated in the battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton and commanded the left wing of our Army 
under the eye of Washington, at Germantown, Pa., October 
4, 1777. Gen. Greene possessed the confidence and regard of 
the great commander in chief in an eminent degree, and after 
the defeat of Gen. Gates at Camden by Lord Cornwallis Wash- 
ington sent him to command the forces in the South. On the 
15th of March, 1781, he engaged Cornwallis in battle at Guil- 
ford Court House, about 5 miles from the city of Greensboro, 
N. C., which city is named in his honor. The battle was one of 
the most important of the Revolution. It is said Guilford 
Court House, in results, was an American victory, for it was 
necessary to the British plan of campaign that they should 
triumph, and they did not triumph. Greene turned south to 
free the Jand from the English, while Cornwallis went north— 
toward Yorktown. When the news of the battle reached Par- 
liament, Cornwallis claiming it as a victory, Fox declared, 
“Another such victory would destroy the British Army.” The 
historian Wheeler says: 

The effect of this desperate battle (Guilford Court House 
break down English power in our State (North Carolina 
the Tories, and was the main blow that broke the chain o 
which bound our country to England. 

The same author says that Greene “‘ was one of the bravest, 
most sagacious, and most successful officers of the Revolution.” 
He was probably second only to Washington. And I believe 
to-day that practically the unanimous verdict of the American 
people is that he was second only to Washington. 

We look around us in the National Capital and we see statues 
to many a distinguished general of foreign birth who aided us— 


was to 
, subdue 
tyranny 
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Lafayette, von Steuben, Kosciusko, Rochambeau, and others— 
but of the great generals born in America, Greene was, in my 
opinion, the most distinguished, if not second to Washington, 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Was not this bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the House on one occasion? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I do not think so. On 
many occasions it has passed the Senate, but I believe my re- 
port is the first from the House committee, of which I am a 
inember. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I thought we had it up for consideration 
in the House last year. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. No; I do not think so. I| ge 


do not think it has ever been reported from the House com- 
mittee before. I was asked this Congress to repert it by Sena- 
tor OverĮman and the Representative of the fifth district [Mr. 
MorenesD], but I have not been able to get it favorably re- 
ported before this Congress, and it has not been considered be- 
fore in the House. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I had an impression we considered this 
question last year. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. No; I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken. Now, Mr. Speaker, there is no question 
about the importance of this battle ground, and I shall incorpo- 
rate in my remarks the report of the committee which sets. 
forth its importance. The Battle of Guilford Court House so 
crippled Cornwallis that he marched north. Greene was called 
“the savior of the South,” and when he died, we are told, he 
left “a fame that will remain as long as patriotism is admired.” 
Guilford Court House made Yorktown possible. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I would prefer to finish 
first, and then I will answer any questions. The battlefield 
upon which it is proposed to ereet this monument to com- 
memorate Gen. Greene, his officers and soldiers, and the battle, 
has been reclaimed and adorned by the Guilford Battle Ground 
Co, a patriotie association incorporated by the Legislature of 
North Carolina. The State legislature exempts it from taxation 
and contributes to its maintenance. It is now a beautiful park 
of about 100 acres of piedmont hill and vale, the title being in 
the company. It has 25 monuments, among them one to the 
Maryland troops who fell in the battle, others to signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, to Gen. Nash, to Gen. David- 
son, to Col. Joseph Winston, to Col. Benjamin Cleveland, and 
other revolutionary heroes and distinguished patriots. It is a 
meeca of patriotism. Every year, on July 4, many thousands 
gather there to hear a leading address: and short speeches on 
patriotic but nonpartisan subjects, frequently some revolution- 
ary character or event. The late Gen. Henry V. Boynton said 
of it that— 


The vast body of the Revolutio: patriots of the North should take 
notice of this North Carolina wo field preserved and paid for 
with its history collected and preserved on tables and monuments. 


I hope that the bill will pass under suspension of the rules, 
and we shall at last erect to Gen. Greene and his soldiers this 
long-delayed tribute of respect and honor. Now I will answer 
questions. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to print the committee report as part 
of my remarks. 

The report is as follows: 

[House Report No. 1698, 3 Congress, second session. ]' 

The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the ar (8. 
5379) entitled An act for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen, 
Nathanael Greene u the Guilford‘ battle ground in North Carolina, 

tfully report the same with recommendation that it do pass 
with the foll amendments = 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 4. the following: 
“That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is hereby, — ——— to 
be eee Sg out o agi money im the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
‘or the erection of a . ara om the battlefield * Gu 
ourt House, in Guilford. . 1701 C., to commemorate the great vic- 
— tig there on March 15, 1781, by the American ae commanded 
. Gen. Nathanael Greene, and memory of Maj. Gen, Nathanacl 
eana and the officers and soldiers of the peng wa Army who. 
ticipated in the pare of Guilford Court House: eee That the 
money authorized to be ap 8 as aforesaid shall be expended 
under on . Osh on of the ry of wer and the plans, 5 
s for such 5 shall be first a ee 25 the 
a ord 


oe 


‘ourt House shall be 
selected by the Secretary of War — donated tres of cost to the United 
States: And provided further, That when said monument is erected the 
nsibility for the care and keeping of — — — 2 shall a and remain 
with the Guilfo Battle Ground: Co., it be expres: understood 
that the United States shall have no respo — . pendi and it 
bel further understood that said Guilford B Battle, Ground Co. shall 
provide for the public use an open hi ee * 
d the title as follows: A b —.— 1 — the erection of a 
monument to commemorate the Battle he uilford Court House, N. 
in memory of Maj. Gen, Nathanael Greene and the officers and 


in the 


soldiers of the Continental Army who participated with him in the 
Battle of Guilford Court House, N. C.“ 
Bills 3 . — the object of the —— of æ statue Maj. Gen. 


to 
Nathanael Greene only, have heretofo the P moor States Senate 
- pitty re passed a 


ty-ninth, and Sixtieth and the 


‘ommittee om the 3 ppan of the House, in considering the Senate 
bill, deem it wise to erect a monument upon the battlefield of Guil- 

ford Court House to commemorate the t battle fought there, as well 
as in es 8 and honor of Maj. Gen Gen. Greene — 85 the officers 
and soldiers: —.— tinental Army who fought with him, tmereby 
somewhat enl scope of the original bill and increasing the 
Senate's appropriation 1 35, 

A pag ap) riation has been made for the —.— Mountain battle 
ground fo; 4 —— amount. The piana; specifications, and designs for 
the — are to be approved the Secretary of War with the 
assistance of the officers of the Guilford Battle Ground Co. 

The monument will owen — include inscriptions in honor of Maj. 

Gen. Greene and other inscriptions in honor of his officers and soldiers, 
ot Mer G 6 it might include upon the monument an equestrian statue 
Greene. 

There can be no (maga of the great importance of the battle, its 
effeet upon our war for inde panies and that Gen. Greene was one of 
the greatest forces of the War of the Revolution. A native of Rhode 
Island, and a resident of Georgia after the war, this bill furthermore 
links together New England and the South, and this tribute of respect 
and honor to Gen. Greene has been Ion; neglected and delayed. 

The following part of the Senate port No. 275 of the Sixtieth 
3 first session, is reprinted herewith : 

en. Nathanael Greene was born in Warwick, R. I., May 27, 1742, 
and died at his home on Mulberry Grove plantation, on the Savannah- 
River, in Georgia, on June 19, 1786, from the effects of a sunstroke 
received a few agar’ rior thereto while in Savannah. He left a wife 
and five children. After the Revolutionary War he removed from New- 

rt, plantation, which was given to Ser by the State of 
rgia in aiaa . — of his distinguished services in the Revolution. 

“He was the son of Nathanael Greene, a preacher of the Quaker 
denomination and a lineal descendant of retin 8 who came from 
England, following Roger Williams, 1 ao 1774, he married 
Catherine Littlefield. e read law, won the, es "required him for a 
more active life. On May 8, 1775, he was commissioned a brigadier 
general in the Rhode Island troops. He 3 became a major general 

the Continental Army. He participated in Mos battles of Trenton 
ana Princeton, and commanded the left our Army under tha. 

e of Washington, at Germantown (now in Philadelphia). October 4, 
1 77, where Gen. Francis Nash was killed. Gen. Greene possessed the 
confidence and regard of the great Commander in Chief in an eminent 
de; „ and after the defeat of Gen. Gates at Camden by Lord Corn- 
bn 17 5 1780, Washington sent him to command the forces in 

e Sou 

“On the 15th of March, 1781, he en; Cornwallis in bettie Sy 
Guilford Court House, about 5 miles from e city of = ro, N. 
which city is named in his honor. The battle was one of the 5 
important of the Revolution. Tho Greene ordered a retreat, he was 
not defeated. Of it Thomas E. Watson, in his Life of Jefferson, says: 
‘ Guilford 8 House, in resul yes ihe American victory, for it was 
necessary to the British plan o that they should triumph, 
5 they did not triumph. Guana tt tues south to free the land from 

8 while Cornwallis went north—toward Yorktown.’ 
the news of the battle reached Parliament, Cornwallis) claim- 
ing Te as. a victory, Fox declared, ‘Another such victory would destroy 
the British army.’ 

“The historian Wheeler 2 a The effect of this desperate battle 

Guilford Court House) was to break down the Engl lish power in our 
tate (North 8 subdue the Tories, and was the 
main blow that broke the chain of he which, 8 our country 
to England.“ lop same author says Greene ‘was one of the 
bravest, most saga pon a and most successful officers ef the Revolution.’ 
He was probably oniy to Washington. 


ae 


Years’ View, in his 
sa ate Battle of Guilford disabled: Corn- 
outh and sent him to Yorktown, and 


hilosophy of history Pr not that laid hold of the Battle of 
ts ee and eff at Brn made the capture of 
Yorktown. The events are told ie eve: ae their connection and 
dependence in none. It broke up the p aoe mes ornwallis in the South 
and ger the plan of Washington in the North. Cornwallis was to 
subdue the Southern States, and was do! “it until Greene turned upon 
him at Guilford. Wash: m was occupied with Sir Henry Clinton, 
then in New York with „000 British troops. He had formed the 
heroic design to capture Clinton and his army (the French fleet coop- 
eratin ? in that ae and thereby putting an end to the war. 
bag All his ingress were . — on for that grand consummation 
when he ro the news of the Battle of Guilford, the retreat of Corn- 
e to Wilmington, his inability to keep the field in the South, and 
his return no 3 through the lower part of yapu He saw his 
ut an end to the 


advantage—an —and the same result if successful. 
— or Eimon. e either of them captured would 
Washington his plan, deceived Clinton, moved rapidly 
Wen the weaker general, captured him and his 7,000 men, and ended the 


5 


Corn- 


Revolutio War. The Battle of Guilford put ‘that capture into: Wash- 
ert 7 is, and thus: Guilford and Yorktown became connected, and 
050; 


of bene vg —.— ae de Be mirr and that the lesser 
even —— her to the greater. 

Gen. Greene 25,000 acres of alae * — for that 
(in 1854) worth a millfon of dollars, but the day i 
obtained its proper place in American history.” 


tate of North Carolina gave 
on work, now 
has not yet 
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“This battlefield has been reclaimed and adorned by the Guilford 
Battle Ground Co., a patriotic association incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina. The State legislature exempts it from taxa- 
tion and contributes to its maintenance. It is now a beautiful park 
of about 100 acres of piedmont hill and vale, the title being in the com- 
any. It has beautiful groves; meadows; abundant waters, includ 

e Wilfong; springs; grass plats; a keeper’s home; association build- 

; a museum filled with Revolutionary relics, many of them of rare 
value; a pavilion with a large seating capacity; and has 25 monuments, 
among them one to the Maryland troops who fell in the battle, others 
to signers of the Declaration of Independence, to Gen. Nash, to Gen. 
Davidson (these two erected by an act of Congress), to Col. Joseph 
Winston, Col. Benjamin Cleaveland, and other Revolutionary heroes and 
distinguished patriots, 

“A line of the great Southern Railway traverses the battlefield. The 
relative positions of the . are shown by granite markers. 
It is a mecca of patriotism. ery year on July 4 many thousands 
gather there to hear a leading address and short speeches on patriotic 
but nonpartisan subjects, frequently some Revolutionary character or 


event. 

“The late Gen. Henry V. Boynton said of it that the vast body of 
the Revolutionary patriots of the North should take notice of this North 
Carolina work * * * a field preserved and paid for, with its his- 
tory collected and preserved on tablets and monuments.’ ” 


Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say Congress 
has passed bills three or four times providing—— 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. The Senate, I said. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has this North Carolina association ever 
received any aid from the Federal Government? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. None, except that when 
W. W. Kitchin, our former colleague, now the present gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, was in Congress he secured the passage 
of an act to erect two arches at the entrances of Guilford 
Court House battle ground in memory of Gens. Nash and 
Davidson, to carry into effect an act or resolution of the Con- 
tinental Congress. That much has been done by the Federal 
Government, and nothing more. 

Mr..SHEPPARD. Beyond that, however, the State asso- 
ciation has assumed all the expense? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Has assumed all the 
expense. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield to me a minute? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I yield, also. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds haying voted in 
favor thereof, the amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was passed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NAVIGATION IN ST. LAWEENCE RIVER. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I moye to suspend 

the rules and pass the bill H. R. 32219. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youna] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 32219, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 32219) to provide for the improvement of navigation in 
the St. Lawrence River and for the construction of dams, locks, 
canals, and other appurtenant structures therein at and near Long 
Sault, Barnhart, and Sheek Islands. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Long Sault Development Co., a corpora- 
tion organized under a law of the State of New York, entitled “An act 
to incorporate the Long Sault Development Co., and to authorize said 
company to construct and maintain canals, power houses, 
locks at or near Long Sault Island, for the purpose of improving the 
navigation of the St. Lawrence River and 8 power from the 
waters thereof, and to construct and maintain a bridge, and carry on 
the manufacture of commodities,” which became effective May 23, 1907, 
its successors and assigns, be, and they hereby are, authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate for navigation, water power, and other 

urposes for a period of 99 years a dam or dams in so much of the St. 

wrence River as lies south of the international boundary line between 
the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada, near Long 
Sault, Barnhart, and Sheek Islands, either independently or in con- 
nection with like works now erected or to be erected in so much of said 
river as lies north of said international boundary line, with a bridge or 
bridges and approaches thereto, and a lock or locks, a canal or canals, and 
other structures appurtenant thereto: Provided, That such dam or dams, 
lock or locks, canal or canals, and other structures appurtenant thereto, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall be constructed, maintained, 
operated, modified, or removed in all respects subject to and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters, approved June 23, 1910: Provided further, That such bridge 
or bridges and approaches thereto, except as herein otherwise provided, 
shall be constructed, maintained, operated, m ed, or removed in all 
respects subject to and in accordance with the 5 of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction o: 5 over navigable 
waters,” a proved March 23, 1906: And provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of War shall cause a survey of that pornon of the St. Lawrence 
River to be affected 4 said improvements be made with a view to 
securing a navigable channel, suitable for commerce up and down said 
river, from a point opposite the western end of Croil Island to a point 
opposite the eastern end of Barnhart Island, a with plans and 
e therefor, and all rights herein granted to the Long Sault 

e 


velopment Co. shall be conditional on its improvement of said channel 


expense, in accordance with said plans and specifications, 
said channel to be completed simultaneously with the other works herein 
authorized, all expenses connected with such maey: and the preparation 


at its own 


of such plans and specifications to be paid by the said company, its 
successors, or assigns. 

Sec. 2. That said Long Sault Develpoment Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall be subject to the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain relative to the boundary waters be- 
tween the United States and Canada, proclaimed by the President of 
the United States on the 13th day of May, 1910. 

Sec. 3. That the actual construction of the works hereby authorized 
shall be commenced within two years and shall be completed within 
15 years from the date of the passage of this act; otherwise this act 
shall be void, and the rights hereby conferred shall cease and be 
determined. 

Sec. 4. That if said Long Sault Development Co., or any other com- 
pany or companies acting with it in such development, shall develop 
power by the construction of works a part of which shall be located 
north of the international boundary line, at least one-half of the power 

nerated shall be delivered in the United States: Provided, That when 

the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers use 
can not be found in the United States for the full share thus assigned 
to this country the surplus may be temporarily diverted to Canada, but 
shall be returned to the United States when in the opinion of said 
officers it is needed: Provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prevent the importation from Canada of the 
whole or any part of the power generated from any of the said wroks 
in the St. Lawrence River. 

Sec. 5. That should the works hereby authorized be or become at 
any iime, in the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers, inadequate to accommodate, or an interference with, the 
navigation of that portion of the St. Lawrence River affected thereby 
said company, its successors or assigns, shall, under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, make adequate pro- 
vision for the accommodation of navigation; and should said company, 
its successors or assigns, fail so to do the United States Governmen 
shall, under the supervision of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
mops. do anything required to make such proves for navigation, 
and the expense thereof shall constitute a debt of said company, its 
successors or assigns, and a lien upon all its property. 

Suc. 6. That the Long Sault Development Co. shall execute a bond 
CE: on itself, its successors and assigns, with d and solvent 
sureties the sum of $500,000, payable to the United States, for the 
use and benefit of the riparian and other landowners in and among 
the St. Lawrence River conditioned to pay all damages that may accrue 
to them, or any of them, by reason of overflow, ice jams, and other 
causes Peodaced by the erection or maintenance of said dam or dams, 
and the work of construction shall not commence until said bond is 
executed and approved by the Secretary of War and deposited in the 
War Department. 

Sec. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, and the United States shall incur no liability be- 
cause of the alteration, amendment, or repeal thereof. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] 
is entitled to 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. HumpxHreys] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this bill is in reality 
a committee substitute for a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Matsy], the local Member of Congress 
from the district where the proposed works authorized in this 
bill are to be situated. The St. Lawrence River is navigable 
from Lake Ontario to its mouth, except at certain rapids. One 
of these is the Long Sault Rapids. Down them very few 
boats can go, and up them no boat can go. If the river is to 
be navigable at all within its boundaries, these rapids must be 
improved. d 

Some time before the introduction of this bill in Congress the 
State of New York, by a special act, granted a charter to the 
Long Sault Development Co. for the development of power at 
the Long Sault Rapids. The State of New York was the owner 
of the bed of the river, and, under the law, had a right to 
develop, or to leave to others the right tọ develop, power, It 
transferred that right for a large and valuable consideration in 
the form of a rental to the Long Sault Deyelopment Co. The 
matter now comes up for the authorization of Congress in the 
interests of navigation. Your committee examined the matter 
with great care, and we have provided in this bill that as a 
condition for granting these rights to the Long Sault Develop- 
ment Co. it shall make a navigable channel suitable for com- 
merce up and down the rapids through this entire stretch of 
bad water. 

That is the condition imposed upon it; and that it shall do 
that to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers; and that they shall then keep that channel in a 
condition satisfactory to such officials, that if the changing needs 
of commerce shall from time to time require greater facilities, 
it shall furnish them at no cost to the Government of the 
United States; and in no case shall the Government of the 
United States be responsible for the cost of any changes; and if 
these parties fail to make them, the United States can make 
them at their expense. The result of all this is that these 
parties are required to do at their own expense as a condition 
for using the water power owned by the State of New York 
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just exactly what the Nation would have to do at its own 
expense to improye the river if we did not pass this legislation. 
Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SULZER. Was this bill unanimously reported from the 


committee? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes, sir. There is no minority 
report. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the authorities of the 
State of New York are opposed to the passage of this bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. No, sir. The State of New York 
is favorable to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SULZER. I understand the State of New York at the 
present time is not in favor of this bill, and that there is go- 
ing to be an effort made to repeal the law which was passed a 
year or so ago. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I think the gentleman is entirely 
‘mistaken, because the State of New York has known from day 
to day what we were doing here, and has made no objection. I 
now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

Mr. SULZER. Let me ask the gentleman if the authorities 
of New York were represented before the committee in favor of 
or in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. They were not. I think I know 
what the gentleman has in mind. The State of New York asked 
the committee to refrain from passing the additional legislation 
in regard to Niagara River until they could examine the ques- 
tion, but that was not this bill. 

Mr. SULZER. My information is that the State of New 
York is now opposed to this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor 
to be a member of the subcommittee which had charge of this 
measure. We devoted a great deal of time to its investigation. 
The proposal to put a great lock and dam in the St. Lawrence 
River with a view to generating 500,000 horsepower is one of 
considerable importance. This dam is to be constructed at a 
point in the State of New York where few people are living. 
It is almost a desert section, at a point where there are great 
rapids in the river, these rapids being overcome by a canal on 
the Canadian side and the elevation being surmounted by 
seven locks. The work under contemplation proposes to do 
away with the necessity for these seven locks; to permit the 
navigation using the canal to pass up and down the main river 

` through a single lock; and where there are now seven locks 

there will be one. In my judgment it is distinctly in the in- 
terest of navigation. Not a dollar is to be expended by 
Congress. 

As stated by my colleague, Mr. Youne, this company has 
secured a grant from the State of New York. It owns all the 
riparian rights. It is proposed to make it give a bond for any 
damages that may accrue to individuals. ‘This bill is safe- 
guarded in every imaginable way. The right of Congress to 
alter, amend, or annul it at any time is reserved. In my judg- 
ment the passage of this bill will result in a great work at that 
point, a work that will cost at least $40,000,000, a work that 
will generate half a million horsepower that is now going to 
waste. For time immemorial the waters of this great stream 
have run down to the sea without being utilized, absolutely 
wasted. 

This private corporation under grant from the State of New 
York and without one dollar of expense to the Government pro- 
poses to create something there where nothing exists now. 

I wish to say, as suggested by my colleague Mr. MADDEN, 
that the company proposes to pay a very material rental every 
year to the State of New York for this grant. It is paying a 
small sum now, but when the works are completed a very con- 
siderable sum will be paid. 

Mr. SULZER. How much? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. It depends upon how much 
power is generated; but it will be a very considerable sum if 
the full amount contemplated is generated. Associate Justice 
Hughes, of the United States Supreme Court, was governor of 
New York when the measure was passed, and he is said to have 
inyestigated it with the greatest care. It received thorough 
consideration on the part of that great man and was approved 
by him as being distinctly in the interests of the Commonwealth 
of New York. 

Mr. SULZE®. Will the gentleman tell us who is behind 
this franchise—who is going to put up the $40,000,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. I understand that it is the 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Bpr SULZER. That may be a big company, but I never heard 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. It is a big company, but there 
are some things the gentleman has not heard of. This company 
proposes to generate there a large amount of horsepower. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman mention the names of 
the men interested in this company? 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. The president of the company 
is Mr. Davis, of the city of Pittsburg, who appeared before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, along with a number of other 
gentlemen who were associated with him. We thrashed the 
project out before that committee day in and day out for several 
weeks, hearing both sides and giving the fullest consideration 
bed poth sides of the controversy, for some people are opposed 

0 

Mr. SULZER. Now give us the names of some of the gen- 
tlemen who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. Mr. Allison, who owns a 
rival power plant on the river, seems to be at the head of it, 
and there was also a navigation company 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, while this 
bill comes with a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, or, rather, while it comes without the in- 
tervention of any minority report, it comes, I will say, without 
violating any of the secrets of that committee, with the dis- 
tinct understanding and declaration at the time that there 
were a number of us who reserved the right to vote for an 
amendment, when the bill reached the House, limiting the privi- 
lege or permit that Congress is asked to grant to 50 years, but 
for reasons that I understand fully this bill is brought up un- 
der suspension of the rules when no amendment is possible. 
This was done, I know, not because it was desired by those 
in charge of the bill to cut us off unnecessarily from the privi- 
lege of amending it, and certainly not in any bad faith on their 
part in view of the understanding in the committee, but be- 
cause of the fact, which is known to us all, that calendar 
Wednesday is preempted, and perhaps the only possible way 
to get this bill before the House was under suspension of the 
rules, and as we can not possibly pass it with the privilege of 
an amendment I have demanded a second, and without the 
privilege of voting to limit the grant in this bill to 50 years I 
shall oppose it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This bill gives a perpetual franchise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; it is not perpetual 
in this bill. The Aluminum Co. of America, which controls the 
entire output of aluminum in this country, has under another 
name been granted a charter by the State of New York, which 
is perpetual, and under that charter they have acquired rights 
to go into this river and to develop water power. 

They have acquired property on both sides and due con- 
sideration of course will be had for the riparian owners if they 
are injured by flowage or by ice jams in the river. They have 
gone to the State of New York and made an arrangement with 
the proper State authorities under which arrangement they will 
pay the State an exceedingly small rental, in my opinion; but 
that I conceive is none of my business. They made an arrange- 
ment with the State of New York to pay annually in no instance 
less than $25,000; 75 cents per horsepower up to 25,000 horse- 
power and 50 cents per horsepower after that up to 100,000 
horsepower, and beyond that 25 cents per horsepower. It is 
believed by engineers who have examined it that the horsepower 
development here will equal 500,000, the greatest horsepower 
development ever undertaken in all the history of this world, 
possibly twice as much as is developed at Niagara to-day, and 
under the grant by the State of New York this single company 
is to control this magnificent water power throughout all the 
years of time. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Is not that practically a perpetual fran- 
chise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I shall come to that. 
They came to Congress then and asked Congress for permission 
to go into this river and erect these dams, improve the naviga- 
tion of the river and operate these dams and locks under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War. It was insisted that 
Congress had nothing to do with the limitation of the time, that 
if the State of New York saw fit to grant a perpetual charter it 
was none of the business of Congress to interfere. I am per- 
fectly willing to agree with that, so far as the State of New 
York can act, but it has come to us by the chance of fate or 
perhaps by the fate of chance that we are to pass judgment 
upon it here, in so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
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They can not go into this river and do anything without the 
consent of Congress. When they came to this Congress and 
asked for that permission we inserted in the bill that they might 
come in and make improvements under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers for the term of 
99 years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the Govern- 
ment has some right at that point, or else we would not be 
here considering this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That is my position ex- 
actly. If we had no power to act, they never would come to 
Congress. We have absolute power, and nothing can be done 
until we act, and my objection is that we are making an ex- 
ception in this bill in favor of this company that does not apply 
to any other company. We passed at the last session a general 
dam act, and under the provisions of that law no company can 
build a dam across any navigable stream in this country, ex- 
cept under the limitations of that bill, which is fixed at a period 
of 50 years, except such companies as may at that time have en- 
tered upon an enterprise of that sort, and had expended a cer- 
tain amount of money. This company is the only one, so far 
as I know, that comes within that exception, and the proposition 
now comes to us to except this company from the provisions 
of the bill which applied to all other companies, giving them a 
lease for 99 years instead of 50 years. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
Government has any practical rights here, and if the Govern- 
ment is asked to part with that, how much is the Treasury of 
the United States to be helped by it? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How much is the Treas- 
ury—I did not catch the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Government has any rights to part 
with, what benefit will the Government obtain? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Government will ob- 
tain a benefit from this bill, in my opinion a very great benefit. 
I think it would be a great aid to navigation, and the improve- 
ment will be made there without a single dollar of cost to the 
Government. My objection is not to that. I believe the bill 
is properly safeguarded, but I believe that we ought to fix a 
‘time at which this privilege should end. 

Now, it is insisted that the provisions of this bill are care- 
fully guarded by the right to repeal or to amend the act. We 
know that amounts to nothing. That puts the burden on the 
Government. It will be upon us to put a bill through this 
House and to put a bill through the Senate and then go to the 
joint commission provided by treaty with Canada and get their 
consent to it before we can ever ingraft any amendment on it. 
We agreed with Canada, by solemn treaty, that no such con- 
struction as this could be put in the St. Lawrence River with- 
out the consent of the Canadian Government, the United States 
Government, and the approval of this joint high commission, 
and I believe that hereafter, if we should ever undertake to 
interfere with the privilege we have granted to this company, 
we would have to have that same consent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that Congress granted to the 
Hale Bar Development Co., just below Chattanooga, a per- 
petual franchise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; they held them to 99 
years. b 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the gentleman think that any company 
with means sufficient to develop this water power and improve 
navigation will go on and expend $40,000,000 on a 50-year 
franchise? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I heard the 
chairman of the great Committee on Rivers and Harboss, when 
that question was submitted to him, say that this was a bill to 
float steamboats and not to float bonds, and I am going to make 
that reply to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But does the gentleman think he could pro- 
ceed on that theory 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I do not know. I never 
underteok to finance a $40,000,000 corporation or to float its 
bonds. 

Mr. SULZER. Is the gentleman in favor of perpetual fran- 
chises? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; where it means as much for navigation, 
the development of our resources, the expenditure of $40,000,000, 
and a just revenue to the State of New York as this company 
proposes to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworru]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under this bill the entire water power 
is owned by this development company. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is there any limit fixed as to what 
charge they may make to other users? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. None. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The only limit is as to the amount that 
shall be paid to the State of New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. That is all. 

Mr..LONGWORTH. They would have the right to charge 
any amount they saw fit 

ee HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Any amount they can 
collect. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How much would the capacity of this 
company be—how much horsepower? I see they expect to de- 
velop 500,000 horsepower. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, that question is not 
satisfactorily answered; perhaps certainly not more than 50,000 
horsepower. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then that would leave 450,000 horse- 
power that it might dispose of in any way it saw fit. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I can not 
yield now; the gentleman can explain in his own time. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I do not object to this because it is a corporation 
that is being granted this franchise. I have no quarrel with 
corporations as such. I do not object to it because it is big 
business, because it is a great corporation, because it is the 
greatest undertaking in all the history of this country. I am 
willing to give the permission of Congress to this great corpora- 
tion, to this great giant, because it will require a giant to go 
into that river and harness the power that is now running to 
waste, but I do not want to create a giant that will prove a 
Frankenstein monster to return and plague us. It is not ad- 
visable, in my opinion, for us to give, so far as it lies in our 
power, to any one company the right, the exclusive right, to go 
into that river for any purpose for all the years of time. And 
I believe it ought to be subjected to exactly the same limitations 
which apply to every other company when they undertake. to 
build a dam across any other stream in this country for the 
purpose of developing water power, and that is 50 years. 

I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the bringing of 
this very important bill into the House to be passed under sus- 
pension of the rules shows again the absolute necessity for 
another amendment to the House rules. There should be a 
suspension calendar, so that gentlemen may know what meas- 
ures are to be considered, and especially that any measure of 
this magnitude is to come up. It is just as important to have 
a suspension calendar as to have a Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar. In my judgment, if the committee will pardon me for 
Saying it, it is asking a good deal to ask the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass a bill of this character under suspension of 
the rules and after a debate of only 20 minutes on a side. It 
involves the expenditure of $40,000,000. It involves the giving 
to a private corporation the control, practically, of a great 
stream, one of the most important in the world, and gives it to 
them for 99 years, 

Mr. SULZER. Perpetuity. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Practically. It seems that there 
was objection made to the bill while before the committee. We 
have been told that there appeared before the committee a 
little man who made some complaint, as did also a transporta- 
tion company. I would like to know what the objections of the 
little man were, and also what protests the transportation com- 
pany made. 

I am opposed to legislating in this way. I will not vote to 
give any corporation a 99-year franchise in the St. Lawrence 
River after only a 20-minute debate on either side of the House 
and with no opportunity for amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan intend to conclude in one speech? I suggest that he 
use his time. 

eee of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I left 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. MALBY]. 

Mr. MALBY. Mr. Speaker, the objections to the passage of 
this bill would seem to be those only stated by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] with reference to the extent 
of this franchise. 


I now yield to the gen- 
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I think it must be conceded by all that the State of New 
York, as well as most other States in the Union, owns the bed 
of navigable streams and also owns the water power. This 
being so, this company sought the proper authority, to wit, 
the Legislature of the State of New York, and was granted by 
it a perpetual franchise and charter, in consideration of the 
company paying to the State of New York, when the full maxi- 
mum power of 500,000 feet is ever reached, $156,000 a year, 
and also bearing the entire expense of making suitable pro- 
visions for navigation. It is not exempted from taxation for 
any other purposes whatsoever. The Government of the United 
States has no property rights in this enterprise. The only 
right it has is to provide for navigation, which is derived from 
that provision of the Constitution which authorizes Congress 
to regulate commerce. So far as the business proposition is 
involved, it is entirely within the jurisdiction of the State of New 
York and with which the Government of the United States has 
no interest and is without authority. We have made no objec- 
tion to Congress inserting anything in this bill which it thought 
necessary to protect and improve navigation, and we have raised 
no objection to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors inserting 
in this bill any condition which they please to improve com- 
merce, which is their constitutional right. And they have no 
other authority or right, I respectfully insist, legal or equitable, 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman be content to limit this 
yaluable franchise to 25 or 50 years? 

Mr. MALBY. No; we would not. Nobody would undertake 
to expend $40,000,000 on the St. Lawrence River at a point 
where there is not a single horsepower demanded at the present 
time and which will require 10 or 15 years to develop under a 
50-year franchise, and no one ought to be found outside of an 
insane hospital who would suggest that even with a 50-year 
franchise anyone would be so foolish as to invest his money in it. 

With all due respect to my friends here, I submit, as a matter 
of law, that the National Government has no legal right to 
limit the lifetime of a corporation where it has received its 
charter from a sovereign State, the State alone having absolute 
power to determine the lifetime of a charter created by it. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will my colleague yield to a question? 

Mr. MALBY. I will. 

Mr. PARSONS. What is the effect of section 7 of the act, 
which reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act, and 
provides that the United States shall incur no liability because 
of the alteration, amendment, or the repeal? Even if they had 
spent their $40,000,000, could not the Congress then repeal the act? 

Mr. MALBY. That is one of the safeguards that is men- 
tioned in the bill. Congress has the right to repeal this charter 
at any time, without the 50 years’ limitation, or without a 10- 
year limitation, or, indeed, without the limitation of any time, 
should they see fit for good reason to do so. 

So that a limitation in this bill means very little, except that 
it would be impossible to float any bonds whatever upon such a 
project by reason of the fact that investors would be frightened 
by such a provision. Now, I want to say one word in reference 
to the suggestion of my friend from New York, Mr. SULZER. 
This matter has been in Congress four years, It has been 
considered by the River and Harbor Committee during all of 
that time. Two committees have visited the site in question, 
one recently, during the fall. The Secretary of War, the Chief 
Engineer of the United States, the International Waterways 
Commission have considered it, and it has met with the unani- 
mous approval of all. It applies to the district I have the 
honor to represent. I know very well that in order to set this 
gigantic proposition in motion it is absolutely necessary that 
the bill should be passed as it is and without limitations. 

Furthermore, not one word of objection has ever come to any 
Member of Congress that I have heard of, certainly to no com- 
mittee haying the matter in charge, that the State of New York 
objected to it. More than that, I heard a rumor such as the 
gentleman from New York mentioned, that the New York au- 
thorities were opposed to this measure, and I telegraphed to Mr. 
Merritt, of St. Lawrence County, who passed the bill four years 
ago in the New York Legislature, and asked him the question 
whether anyone in authority in New York State was opposing 
the passage of this bill, and in reply thereto received a telegram 
from him this morning which reads as follows: 

Am assured no interference whatsoever. Have written. 

E. A. MERRITT, Jr, 

And a little later a further telegram, reading as follows: 

ALBANY, N. Y., February 7, 1911. 
Hon. Gro. R. MALBY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Gov. Dix directs me to assure you that he has not Interested himself 

in matter of the Long Sault Co., and has not authorized any person to 


express for him any wish or opinion, officially or otherwise, regardin; 
the bill pending in Congress affecting such company. £ 
. A. MERRITT, Jr. 


So far as I know there is no objection anywhere, and if this 
enterprise is to go on the company must have the 99-year pro- 
vision that is mentioned in the bill, and I trust the House will 
enable them to make some use of this maryelous water power 
which for centuries has contributed no good to any liye human 
being wherever he may reside. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I now yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HuMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
members of the committee, I voted to report this bill to the 
House, because I think that it is properly safeguarded in every 
respect, except as to the time of the grant. I did object to that 
feature of it, and I regret very much that it has been brought 
into the House under the suspension of the rules, where no 
opportunity is given for amendment. I am not criticizing the 
gentleman who brought it in, however, because we all know 
the emergency that now exists in trying to get legislation 
through. But I do not believe that we ought to grant a fran- 
chise for 99 years. I see no reason why this company should 
be made an exception simply because it is a large company. 
That does not appeal to me as a reason why it should be 99 
years instead of 50 years, the same as we grant to others. 

For that reason, as much as I regret it, I believe the House 
ought not to pass the bill in the shape in which it now is. As I 
said in the beginning, I think the bill is well guarded. It isa 
great undertaking, and it will be of advantage in many ways 
to the Government, but I do not believe we can afford to make 
an exception in this particular as to this company. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. ; 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to get the gen- 
tleman’s opinion as to how the bill, if passed, would affect what 
is the commonly understood policy of the Government in con- 
serving the control of water power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not think there is any 
danger in that regard. I think the interests of the Government 
are properly conserved, except I do not believe that we ought to 
extend the permit to 99 years. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I now yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SULZER]. . 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this bill contemplates the great- 
est development of water power ever before attempted under 
one charter. The capital stock of the Long Sault Development 
Co. is $1,000,000. It is all owned by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, which has a paid-in capital of $20,000,000 and has 
the absolute monopoly of aluminum in the United States. The 
Long Sault Development Co., chartered by the State of New 
York, May 23, 1907, is given by its charter the exclusive right 
for all time to the use of the waters of the St. Lawrence River 
for the development of electrical power “at or near Long Sault 
Island.” The amount expected to be developed is a minimum 
of 500,000 horsepower. The total developed and potential elec- 
trical horsepower for the United States in 1908 was 1,827,000 
horsepower, ang the total developed at Niagara was 274,040 
horsepower. 

This is a most important measure, not only to the people of 
the State of New York, but to the people of the entire country. 
It should not be rushed through Congress. It ought not to be 
brought up now for expedition under a suspension of the rules, 
with no opportunity for amendment or thorough consideration 
by the membership of this House. I am informed the authori- 
ties of the State of New York at the present time are opposed to 
this bill, and that an effort is going to be made to repeal the 
State charter; but be that as it may 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman give the source 
of his information? , 

Mr. SULZER. I refer the gentleman to the Hon. Charles E. 
Littlefield, a former Member of this House. 

Mr. YQUNG of Michigan. He was the gentleman that ap- 
peared before the committee stating that he represented 10 or 
12 companies in his opposition, and afterwards admitted that 
he represented but one. 

Mr. SULZER. I have great respect for Mr. Littlefield’s judg- 
ment. Does the gentleman from Michigan dare to challenge his 
assertions? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. In that respect, yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Very well; but let me say to the gentleman 
that if this franchise bill does not go through to-day, watch out, 
because I think Mr. Littlefield will stop it. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it appears from the statements we have 
before us that the compensation reserved by the State of New 
York in its charter is grossly inadequate. If the State of New 
York and the United States believe that their natural resources 
should be properly conserved, I submit that it should not begin 
the process of conservation by contracting for a compensation 
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for all time that is grossly inadequate, and with the peculiar 
provision that might, by virtue of the action of the Canadian 
Government in asserting its proper rights, deprive the State of 
New York of substantial compensation. It is believed that when 
the Canadian Government acts with full information and in 
accordance with its present well-settled policy, it would not 
dream of granting these vast rights under conditions which 
make them practically a princely gift rather than the assump- 
tion of any burden appreciable in its character by the donees 
of the rights. 

In his presidential message at the opening of this Congress, 
President Taft indicated clearly the policy that should be pur- 
puea by the Federal Government, which would require a leas- 
ng— 
for not exceeding 50 yeas upon a proper ra and with a condition 
fixing rates charged to the public for units of electric power; both 
rentals and rates to be readjusted equitably every 10 years by arbi- 
tration or otherwise, with suitable provision against assignments to 
prevent monopolistic combinations. - 

Congress adopted a similar policy at the Sault Ste. Marie 
with reference to the Michigan Lake Superior Power Co., then 
in the hands of receivers, with an expenditure of about $7,000,000 
already made in developing water power, when it provided— 

That a just and reasonable compensation shall be pald for the use 
of all waters or water power now or hereafter owned in said St. 
Marys River by the United States, whether utilized in said river or 
in any lateral canal Sy ag mockery he ge Power Co.), said com- 
pensation to be fixed by the ry of War. 

What is the proposition before us? We are asked to ratify 
a franchise admitted to be worth at least $40,000,000, but in 
reality estimated to be worth hundreds of millions of dollars, 
which gives to a private corporation the power rights of the 
St. Lawrence River, the greatest power monopoly perhaps out- 
side of Niagara Falls in this country. There is another bill 
pending in the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, from whence 
this bill comes, to give another company the power monopoly 
of Niagara Falls, but there has been so much opposition to 
it that the committee have not dared to report it. These bills 
should not be passed without conserving the rights of the peo- 
ple. We represent the people here, and we should conserve the 
people’s rights. I have listened to speeches in this House for 
months and years against granting monopolies in water powers. 
Here is an opportunity to practice what we preach. Here is a 
chance to conserve the rights of all the people. No man in 
favor of real conservation of our natural resources can yote 
for this bill, which violates every principle of our conseryation 


licy. 

e conclusion, let me say this bill ought not to pass to-day. 
It should come up in the regular way, and every Member 
given an opportunity to debate it and to amend it. In the 
judgment of those most familiar with the underlying facts the 
Congress will not be justified in concurring with the New York 
Legislature in making effective its attempt to turn over to the 
Aluminum Co., with its monopoly of aluminum products, for 
practically no consideration, the monopoly of these stupendous 
natural resources of the St. Lawrence River. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, just a few words in 
reply to some of the gentlemen who have spoken. First, I 
would like to say to my friend from Pennsylvania, who asked 
a question in regard to the property rights of the United States 
in this stream, that under numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States they have no property rights in 
this stream, and the State of New York has, and the State of 
New York has provided in her statute that she shall be amply 
compensated for their use. The right the United States has is 
the jurisdiction to preserve the rights of navigation, and that 
we have amply provided for in this bill at the expense of this 
company. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. Has the War Department made any objec- 
tion to this bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The War Department has dis- 
tinctly approved it. 

Mr. PARSONS. Has the State Department made any ob- 
jection to it? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. It has not. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Has the State Department been consulted by the 
committee? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. The State Department, as far as 
I know, has not been consulted; but I will say this, that a 
representative of the ambassador of Great Britain who was 


— 


before us was advised to go before the State Department and 
consult with the Secretary, and if he had any objection, or if 
the ambassador after such consultation had any objection, it 
could be brought to our attention, and we never heard another 
word from him. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. When did the War De- 
partment approve it, and how? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Last winter. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The bill provides that the 
War Department shall make examination to ascertain whether 
or not they will approve. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Oh, no; that is the construction— 
the work that is to be done. Š 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan claim that the State of New York has any other or 
further rights over the bed of this stream than any State has 
over any navigable stream? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Why, certainly; about two-thirds 
of the States of this Union own the bed of the streams and 
about one-third do not. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then I have probably come 
to the right source for information. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Has not the War Depart- 
ment to pass on these plans? 

Mr, YOUNG of Michigan. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. But the gentleman stated 
all they had to do was to pass on the work. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. That is the nature of the work. 
I hope the gentlemen will not take all of my time. Another 
objection has been raised here. It was suggested that this 
would mean an exception under the general dam law. Why, 
this bill is exactly under the general dam law. 

The dam law itself proyides that franchises shall be limited 
to 50 years, except in cases where a company has already re- 
ceived a charter from the State or the United States and 
expended money under it. That is this case. This company 
has already expended one million and three-quarters of money. 
Another gentleman asks how does this fit in with the doctrine 
of conservation? I wish to say that it fits in absolutely. Un- 
der the legislation of the State of New York compensation is 
exacted by that State, and under this bill this company is 
compelled to provide for navigation. Under this joint legisla- 
tion of State and Nation the waters of the St. Lawrence River 
are conserved and taught to do the work of man. Without this 
or similar legislation they will run to waste in the future, as 
* 8 run 5 ar for countless ages in the past. 

e SPEAKER. e question is on 1 
= ‘he BRL q suspending the rules and 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Youne of Michigan) there were—ayes 66, noes 84. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the motion 
was rejected. 

TO PROTECT LOCATORS OF OIL AND GAS LANDS, ETC. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H. R. 323434. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California moves to 
Suspend the rules and pass the bill indicated. The Clerk ‘will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 
A bill (H. R. agai to protect the locators in good faith of oil and 


lands who shall have effected an actual discovery of oil or 
e public lands of the United States, or their 8 in in a. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in no case shall patent be denied to or for 
any lands heretofore located or claimed under the mining laws of the 
United States containing petroleum, mineral oil, or gas solely because of 
any transfer or assignment thereof or of any interest or interests 
therein by the original locator or locators, or any of them, to any 
qualified persons or person, or to a 2 prior to discovery of 
oil or gas therein, but if such claim is in all other respects valid and 
regular, patent therefor not exceeding 160 acres in any one claim shall 
issue to the holder or holders thereof, as in other cases: Provided, how- 
ever, That such ds were not at the time of entry into possession 
thereof covered by any withdrawal. 


The SPHAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
move to agree to the amendment contained in the bill and to 
pass the bill as amended. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
is entitled to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] to 20 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to oc- 
cupy the time in discussing the bill other than is stated in the 
report, unless there are questions which the gentleman desires 
to propound. 
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Mr. MANN. If the gentleman does not wish to occupy time 
in the discussion of the bill, neither do I. 

Mr. SMITH of California, Then, Mr. Speaker, I call for a 
vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the gentleman ought to explain the bill. 

Mr. MANN. We can pass a pig in poke here, I believe, under 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I thought perhaps the gentlemen 
had read the report, which, I think, states the case fully. In a 
nutshell, the bill provides for the relief of those who made 
placer-mining entries, and conveyed them to a corporation or to 
another party before the discovery of the metal. Now, that 
practice was followed for a number of years and finally it was 
stated before the Interior Department, and upon a thorough and 
careful examination of the law the Interior Department was 
obliged to conclude that if the conveyance was made before dis- 
covery it conveyed nothing, and therefore the grantee had taken 
nothing from the grantor and could not proceed to patent. Now 
the department heartily recommends this relief for those who 
made these conveyances before the new ruling on the law, 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SMITH of California, Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. It has always been the law, though, that the 
locator had to be in good faith and had taken the land for his 
own use. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Not necessarily for his own use 

in mining cases; they were always subject to conveyance before 
patent. 

Mr. JAMES. But I understand that must be the original 
purpose when he lays claim to the land. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Now, under this bill which the gentleman has 
before the House these persons who have gone and made these 
locations would be denied under the law a patent to land from 
the Government because they had deeded or contracted to deed 
that property to corporations. This would give the corpora- 
tions the right, or rather the men the right, to have this land 
patenten, which in effect would go into the hands of corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. SMITH of California. No; it does not give the right to 
the corporations. I will ask the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MOoNDELL] to explain this. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
the mining laws are peculiar and differ from all other land 
laws of the United States in this, that the locator of a mining 
claim—not a coal claim, but a mining claim—has the right to 
transfer it at any time. He can agree to transfer even before 
he makes the location. The difficulty in these cases, however, 
is this: That the legal initiation of a mining claim depends 
upon a discovery of mineral, and in case the land contains oil 
or gas the oil or gas lies at such a depth that the discovery can 
not ordinarily be made at the time the locator goes upon the 
land. It requires deep drilling to make the discovery. Now, if 
the discovery were made, the locator could transfer to a cor- 
poration, or various locators could form a corporation, and it 
would be entirely regular; but in the Yard decision, rendered 
a few days ago, the department held if the transfer was made 
prior to the actual discovery it amounted to an abandonment, 
and that therefore even the locators themselves, though they 
still retained their interest, if that interest was in the form of 
an interest in a corporation, could not obtain title to the land. 

Now, ever since the placer law has been applied to oil and 
gas lands the department has paid no attention to the ques- 
tion of when the discovery was made, but in the recent Yard 
decision they said the discovery must be made prior to a trans- 
fer. The department, however, saw that the effect of that de- 
cision would be to practically nullify a large number of loca- 
tions that had been made, and so suggested that we provide that 
as to locations heretofore made they should be relieved from 
the effect of the Yard decision, and, if in all other respects the 
claim is regular, it should go to patent. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. JAMES. What corporation is this bill primarily intro- 
dueed for? 

Mr. MONDELL. This is practically intended to relieve every 
oil locator in the United States. I have had some knowledge 
of the way in which oil locations are-made, and I think there 
are very few cases where the original locators, all of them, as 
individuals, hold their rights as individuals at the time when 
the discovery is made, because even though all the original 
locators retain their interest, they ordinarily retain them in 
the form of a corporation, because the sinking of a well is a 
very expensive procedure, and the ordinary individual or co- 
partnership can not raise the money to carry on the work. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. So it is intended to 
relieve the great majority of the oil and gas locators in the 
United States, and the department was so impressed with the 
fact that this was practically the universal practice under the 
placer laws as related to oil and gas lands, that they recom- 
mended they be relieved. 

Mr. JAMES. If this law does become effective, the result 
will be that in as much as the Government heretofore provided 
a citizen could only take up 160 acres of land, it will prac- 
tically lodge into the hands of corporations many times 160 
acres of land? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman, it does not 
affect the mining law in any respect whatever, except that in 
passing upon the validity of claims the question as to when the 
discovery is made, whether it was made by the original locator 
or made by his grantees, shall not be raised, and it never has 
been raised in all the history of our Government until the Yard 
decision a few days ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to me to make a statement? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman to 
make a statement. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] five minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, this measure has received 
very careful consideration by the Committee on the Public 
Lands. The situation existing in the oil-producing sections of 
the State of California, especially with regard to oil and gas 
lands, demands that some such legislation be enacted. The 
statutes that relate to oll and gas lands permit, briefiy stating 
it, persons to enter 20 acres each, and as many as § persons 
to combine their interests. The sole purpose of this bill is to 
give relief in a class of cases which, in my judgment, are meri- 
torious. It developed in the very extensive hearings had by 
that committee that in the operations that have occurred, espe- 
cially in the State of California, it has been necessary for per- 
sons to combine their interests, under the statute, in order that 


capital may be secured to prosecute discoveries and to operate 


with after discovery. This bill is intended to permit parties to 
secure patents where the transfers were made prior to discov- 
ery, the decision in the Yard case, which has been applied to oil 
and gas lands by the Department of the Interior, holding that 
where the transfer was made before the discovery of oil only 20 
acres should be patented. It does not in any other respect 
change the statute. 

The hearings developed the fact that the conditions require 
that some speedy relief be granted, and I sincerely hope that 
the bill may be passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Are there conflicting claims 
to any portions of the land that would be affected by this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is any portion of these 
lands affected by the withdrawal of June, 1910, referred to in 
the report? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendment which the committee 
adopts provides that such lands were not at the time of entry 
into possession thereof covered by any withdrawal. This bill 
does not affect withdrawals. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes; but has the with- 
drawal been made since the transfer of the claim and before 
discovery? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I did not hear distinctly the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I am unable to quite under- 
stand the purpose of this legislation. For instance, a location, 
we will say, is transferred before the discovery is made. If 
the tranferee proceeds and makes a discovery, there is a way 
for him to proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He could not get a patent under the de- 
cision in the Yard case for more than 20 acres. This will per- 
mit him to get a patent to 160 acres. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then the purpose is to give 
him a larger area? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but the statute now permits a con- 
solidation to be made to an amount of 160 acres, but the depart- 
mental construction denies patent where the transfer was made 
before the discovery. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The purpose is to allow the 
transferee to obtain title to 160 acres, whereas the original 
locator, if it had been held in the hands of the original locator, 
could not obtain but 20 acres. 

Mr. ROBINSON. They could obtain title to 160 acres, pro- 
vided the discovery had been made before the consolidation. 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. But the discovery was made 
afterwards. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then they could only get 20 acres. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Why is it necessary to secure more 
than 20 acres? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is a pertinent question, and that was 
entered into fully in the hearings before the committee. It de- 
veloped there, and, I think, to the satisfaction of everybody, 
that it was necessary in order to secure sufficient capital. The 
investment required for sinking oil wells in the California fields 
and for the operation of them is very large. It has been disclosed 
by the hearings that as much as half a million dollars in a sin- 
gle plant was in some instances invested before oilywas found, 
and it is considered necessary, and, in fact, the statute recog- 
nizes it by permitting the consolidation of as many as eight 
entries, to combine the 20-acre holdings for operation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I hope the gentleman on the other 
side will use a portion of his time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] five minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
this question: The gentleman from Arkansas claims that it is 
necessary to have a larger amount than 20 acres of ground for 
oil purposes? 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the unanimous statement of men 
engaged in the operation of oil claims. I want to say that the 
law now in existence recognizes that fact, because it permits as 
many as eight separate claims to be consolidated. ‘That is a 
distinct recognition of the fact. If they had made the discov- 
ery before the transfer, the patent would have been permitted, 
but since the discovery was not made before the transfer, the 
patent is not permitted to more than 20 acres, notwithstanding 
discoveries have since been made. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Suppose eight men each have 20 
acres of ground and there is oil under it, it is not necessary for 
those eight men to consolidate in order to lease or do the drill- 
ing. The fact is that ninety-nine out of every hundred, I might 
say, almost universally, men who own land that has oil under it 
do not develop that land themselves, but lease it to some com- 
pany, who takes the contract and pays them a royalty. So I 
am unable to understand, under these conditions as they exist, 
wherever oil is found in the United States, why it is necessary 
that they should consolidate and have 160 acres, except that it 
gives some individuals more territory to drill on; not that they 
would use it themselves, but that each one of them leases to 
some party who does the developing. 

Mr. PARSONS. They have nothing to lease until they get a 
patent to it. This is to give them a patent. 

Mr. CRAIG. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CRAIG. The gentleman from Illinois assumes that there 
is oil on the 20 acres, but, as a matter of fact, the men who are 
affected by this legislation are mere prospectors, They do not 
know whether there is oil under the 20 acres or not, or whether 
there is oil under the 160 acres. They go and drill; they drill 
a hole here and a hole yonder, and spend perhaps $20,000 or 
$30,000 and get nothing, and under the law as it stands to-day 
they have no right to transfer 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question: In case they find oil on the Government land, do 
they pay a royalty to the Government? 

Mr. CRAIG. In case they find oil, they get their patent under 
the law, but nobody gets any rights under the mining law until 
the discovery is made, and the discovery of oil is not made until 
it comes up out of the ground. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. This proposition exists wherever 
you find oil, that a man goes out and leases land and takes his 
chances as to-whether he finds oil or not, and if he finds oil, 
then his lease is worth something, but it is not worth a dollar 
until he does find it, if it is on private land. Now, I have seen 
a little something of this myself, and I know it is said here 
that men spend $20,000 or $30,000, but that does not make any 
difference, whether on Government or private land, because the 
same thing is done on private land in every oil field in the 
United States. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. Has not the gentleman the situation in 
mind where the oil underlies private land and in such cases 
can oe a corporation do the drilling so as to make the dis- 
covery 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Well, they do it under the Gov- 
ernment land in the same way. 


Mr, PARSONS. They do not; and that is just the difficulty. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. When they find the oil, then they 
get the patent. 

Mr. PARSONS. If you want to raise money and do it in the 
form of a corporation, you can not do it now unless you pass 
this bill, because your chief expenditure is your initial expendi- 
ture of drilling your well. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. You would meet that difficulty 
any place, whether on public or private land. 

Mr. PARSONS. On private land people can combine in the 
form of a corporation and spend the money of the corporation 
in drilling the land, but as the law now is, under this provision 
referred to, that can not be done on Government land. 

The result is that lots of people, not knowing that that was 
the law because there had never been a ruling on it, as the 
papers did not show whether there had been a transfer before 
its discovery or not, and so this decision came only recently— 


lots of people who wished to discover oil and wished on Gov- > 


ernment land to make use of the means of raising money that 
they would in discovering oil on private land, after they made 
their locations by having a corporation drill and then discover 
oil, found that the law did not allow that. It is to allow them 
after they have made their locations to combine together and 
raise their money and make their discoveries. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does that apply to all lands? 

Mr. PARSONS. Government lands everywhere—California, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Colorado—everywhere. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Kentucky, Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this bill is simply 
this. The Congress of the United States has made certain 
laws relative to the patenting of coal and minerał lands. Now, 
it seems as if every time a corporation gets hold of some of 
this land and finds out that in order to make its title secure 
it has to violate the law; they come to Congress and tell us 
to repeal the law that they have to violate In order to get 
possession of the land that the ordinary fellow down in my 
country or anywhere else in the United States 1s denied the 
right to title by the Government for the very same reason that 
the corporation was denied the right and title to that land. 
The ordinary citizen bows obediently to the law; the corpora- 
tion or syndicate says repeal it; get it out of our way. 

The corporation goes and gets possession of land. They find 
out that in order to make their title secure they will have to 
remove a law made and passed by Congress which is in their 
way. Then they come to Congress and ask us to repeal the 
law. I believe that every law placed upon the statute books 
ought to stand there against every applicant, big and little, cor- 
poration or private individual, every man alike. Every man 
should stand upon the same footing; all should look alike and 
be treated alike. 

Now, you take the Cunningham coal claims. There are many 
men who have gone to Alaska, some of them poor men. They 
have made claims there under the law. The law has denied 
those poor men the right to the land, but along comes a mighty 
syndicate with millions like that back of the Cunningham 
claims, and it finds in its way the same law the poor man 
found in his way, but not like the poor do they bow to it, but 
they come and ask us to repeal it, and let them get it out of 
their way so that they can get the land. [Applause.] I do 
not know anything particular about this bill here except what 
is shown by the report on it, but if the men who deeded this 
oil land to the corporation could not, as the department said, 
deed something that they did not then own and did net know 
of this law and it denied to the ordinary man the right to a 
patent to that land, the same law denied this corporation the 
right to a patent to the land. If laws are bad ones repeal 
them, so that all may benefit by the repeal, but do not enter 
into the practice of repealing laws for the favored few. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Does the gentleman not know, as 
a matter of fact, 10, 12, or 15 years, the Government did give 
a patent to these corporations and individuals who held guar- 
antees before discovery, and that practice was universal? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman has asked me a question, and I 
will try to answer it. All I know is this, that we find the gen- 
tlemen who compose a corporation for whom this bill is pri- 
marily intended find a law standing in their way that prevents 
them from getting a title to the public land. That is the same 
law that applies to every individual in the United States, and 
I am opposed to making flesh of one and fowl of another. 
[Applause.] If you are going to make these laws liberal, so 
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every man can get part of the spoils, then make it that way, 
but do not make it one way, and then when the poor man runs 
up on it he has to lay down, and when the rich man or corpora- 
tion runs up on it they proceed to ask Congress to repeal it. 
Mr. PARSONS. This is primarily on behalf of the poor man, 
because the poor men have to combine to get the money, 


Mr. JAMES. I doubt that exceedingly; but whatever the 
facts, I am opposing the repeal of law for some and the en- 
forcement of it against others. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wyoming one or two questions. The first is in regard 
to proposed amendment: 

Provided, however, That such lands were not at the time of the entry 
into possession thereof covered by any withdrawal. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not intended to grant this relief to 
any one entering upon lands covered by withdrawals. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does this clause enlarge the general law in 
any respect? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think it makes it better, because 
it makes it very plain that relief from the Yard decision shall 
not extend to any one who went upon the lands while they were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say to the gentleman: In the law we 
passed last year this provision is found: 

That the rights of any person who at the date of any order of with- 
drawal, heretofore or hereafter made, who is a bona fide occupant or 
claimant of oil or fs bearing lands, and who at such date is in dili- 
Sot be ailected oc AIAIGA DY such coder ae lire on the acount oe 
claimant shall continue in diligent prosecution * said work. wien is 

Now, it occurs to me that the last clause in this bill touching 
this matter may enlarge that somewhat. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will say to the gentleman the intent of 
it was not to enlarge it, if I understand what he means by 
enlargement, but to make it clear that this relief should not 
be granted to anyone who was on land when withdrawn. Now, 
there may be a question as to whether withdrawals of land 
prior to the passage of the so-called picket bill will be held 
by the courts to be valid, or if they were held to be invalid, 
still we insist that whether it be valid or not no one shall have 
the benefit of the law who was on the land when its withdrawal 
was made. 

Mr. LENROOT. And so far as the law itself is concerned 
it is limited solely to the question of not refusing a patent be- 
cause of the transfer. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand, but we limit the relief from 
the effect of the Yard decision to those who went on land when 
there was no sort of withdrawal against it of any sort or kind, 
and the intent was to go further than we did in the picket bill, 
if possible, and to limit this right to those where there can be 
no question of good faith. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not possible with this language the 
construction would be that where withdrawals have taken place 
and entries have been made, and the entrymen have not com- 
2 with the law, that they, too, will be given the benefit of 
this law? 

Mr. PARSONS. No; it is broader than that. The contro- 
versy in the committee, I will say, is this: This relief was 
sought on property of locators who had gone on oil lands after 
the Executive withdrawal and before we passed that act; but 
the committee was unwilling that the act should give any relief 
to people who had gone on in the face of the Executive with- 
drawal, even though they claimed, and eyen though the law may 
say that the withdrawal was not legal, and we have thought it 
ought to be wiped out, and that is why the proviso was put on. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. Under the mining laws 
is it necessary that the claimant initiate his entry in good 
faith? That question is suggested here. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; not as we understand it under the 
other land law. He discovers mineral, and it is his to do with 
as he sees fit. He can, in fact, make a contract before he 
locates his claim. = 

Mr. LENROOT. He can make his claim and immediately 
transfer, without any thought of making the discovery or work- 
ing the claim himself, and it is perfectly lawful? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; that has always been the case under 
our mining laws. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield two minutes to the gen- 


tleman from Alabama [Mr. Craig], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, this bill endeavors to put the 
oil locator on practically the same footing that the gold locator 
now is; the difference between the two being that the gold lo- 


cator makes his discovery in the first instance, while the oil 
locator often does large amounts of work without making any 
discovery at all. In other words, he hardly ever digs unless 
he finds something on top. If he finds even a little piece of 
gold his discovery is made, and he or his transferee can get a 
patent. The oil locator comes along and prospects a piece of 
land. He has got to drill possibly 2,000 to 3,500 feet deep 
before he can discover anything whatever. He has no discov- 
ery on which to base his patent before doing the work, and some- 
times not even after much work is done. Therefore, under the 
Yard decision, if he transfers to any person whomsoever, his 
transferee gets nothing. The Yard decision says that the trans- 
fer is equivalent to an abandonment of his claim. Then, if the 
transferee of the oil locator goes ahead and spends his money 
and makes a discovery, even then he can not get a patent under 
the Yard decision. This bill is intended to relieve that situation. 

Mr. HARDY. Can he lease it without forfeiting his claim? 

Mr. CRAIG. There is no provision for leasing at all. He 
has no title unless he makes a discovery; he has no such inter- 
est as would give him a patent. As to the corporation that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] is so afraid of, I 
want to say that this bill is intended to relieve hundreds of 
individual locators, who, under the existing law, baye com- 
bined their eight separate locations of 20 acres each into a 
160-acre tract and are about to be deprived of their patents be- 
cause of this Yard decision. 

These individual locators had to combine, according to the 
testimony before the committee, in order to get credit upon 
which to operate their claims; and one of them stated to me 
that that credit had been withdrawn and that their locations 
were in jeopardy because they could not get the money upon 
which to operate; that the Yard decision had rendered their 
holdings so uncertain that the banks had lost faith in oil de- 
velopments on Government lands in California, and many lo- 
cators were absolutely in need of the relief which this bill will 
provide. 2 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance 
of my time to my colleague from California [Mr. NEEDHAM]. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, this legislation is requested 
by the oil operators in the West. For many years it has been 
the practice for eight individuals to go upon the public domain, 
each locating a claim of 20 acres, and then to form either a 
copartnership or a corporation, then each to deed his claim to 
such copartnership or corporation, and upon the discovery of 
oil on 20 acres to obtain patent to the whole 160 acres. Under 
that policy nearly 200 patents granting 160 acres each have 
been issued in the State of California alone. During the last 
year the department decided that in such cases patents could 
only be issued to 20 acres, and as a result millions of dollars 
invested in oil in the West was jeopardized and investors re- 
fused to put more money into oil development, because it costs 
from $25,000 to $100,000 to make a discovery of oil by the 
sinking of wells. And the oil development of the West is 
waiting for the relief asked for in this bill. The oil people of 
California had a State-wide mass meeting, and they sent to 
Washington a committee representing all those interested in 
the oil industry of California, and as a result the Committee 
on the Public Lands has unanimously reported this bill, which is 
now before the House of Representatives. Unless we get this 
relief the development of oil in the West must stop, because 
people will not invest from $25,000 to $100,000 to make a 
discovery of oil when it is only possible to obtain patent to 
20 acres of land. This legislation simply carries out the policy 
which has been going on for years, and which oil operators 
and locators have relied upon in good faith, and is not in the 
interest, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JAmxrs] seems to 
think, of corporations alone, but is in the interest of the locators, 
the individual miners as well, and is demanded by all of the 
people of the West, and they are looking to us for this relief. 
And I say in all sincerity that this legislation ought to be 
passed without delay. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

PURCHASE OF EMBASSY, LEGATION, AND CONSULAR BUILDINGS ABROAD. 


Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 30888) providing for the purchase or erec- 
tion, within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and 
consular buildings abroad. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire in foreign countries such sites and buildings as 
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may be appropriated for by 5 for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States, and to alter, repair, and 
furnish the said buildings; suitable buildings for this purpose to be 
either purchased or erected, as to the Secretary of State may seem 
best, and all buildi: so acquired for the diplomatic service shall be 
used both as the residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of 
the diplomatic establishment: Provided, however, That not more than 
the sum of $500,000 shall be expended in any fiscal year under the 
authorization herein made: And provided further, That in submitting 
estimates of appropriation to the Secretary of the Treasury for trans- 
mission to the House of Representatives, the Secretary of State shall 
set forth a limit of cost for the acquisition of sites and buildings and 
for the construction, alteration, repair, and furnishing of buildings at 
each place in which the expenditure is proposed (which limit of cost 
shall not exceed the sum of $150,000 at any one place), and which limit 
shall not thereafter be exceeded in any case except by new and express 
authorization of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House, H. R. 
30888, authorizes the Secretary of State to acquire in foreign 
countries sites and buildings for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States, and to alter, re- 
pair, and furnish such buildings. It further provides that the 
buildings acquired for the Diplomatic Service shall be used both 
as the residences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of the 
diplomatic establishment. It also contains a provision that not 
to exceed $500,000 shall be expended for these purposes in any 
‘one year, and that not to exceed $150,000 shall be expended at 
any one place, except by new and express authorization of 
Congress, 

Under the rules of the House any provision contained in a 
general appropriation bill for the purchase of an embassy, lega- 
tion, or consulate, no matter how badly needed, would be sub- 
ject to a point of order. ‘Therefore at the present time it is 
practically impossible to secure an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. The Committee on Foreign Affairs has been unable to dis- 
cover any appropriate remedy for this except by the general 
authorization conferred upon the Secretary of State, which 
this bill contains. If the bill becomes a law, in the future it 
will be possible for the proper appropriation bill to make pro- 
vision, within the limitations of this bill, for those places where 
the need is most imperative. 

This bill has been subject to much consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the principle of the bill 
has been very fully debated on the floor of this House. On 
January 5, 1909, the bill H. R. 21491, from which the present 
bill has been evolved, was discussed most thoroughly in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Much 
of the opposition to the bill was directed to the matter of form. 
It was urged strongly that too much discretion was given to 
the Secretary of State as to the amount to be expended at any 
one place. Those who favored the bill decided not to bring the 
matter to a vote, but to attempt to redraft the bill so as to meet 
the objections as to form. This was done and the bill H, R. 
15814, introduced on December 17, 1909, was the result. 

The latter bill was identical with the one now before the 
House, except that it contained no express limitation as to the 
amount to be expended in any one place. However, in view of 
the fact that but $500,000 could be expended under the terms 
of the bill in any one year, the proponents of the bill urged that 
this was practically a limitation, and, further, that in some of the 
capitals of Europe this amount would be required to purchase 
and furnish a suitable embassy. This limitation was regarded 
by the House as too large and the bill was defeated. 

The committee then, on March 7, 1910, reported out favorably 
House bill 22312, a bill identical in terms with the bill before 
the House. The point of order was raised to the bill that it 
was the same in substance as House bill 15814, which had been 
defeated, and therefore could not be brought forward again at 
the same session. Upon being submitted to the House, the 
point of order was sustained. 

The present bill was reported out at this session by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs with a favorable recommendation. 
While it is true that under this bill, with its present limitation, 
it will not be possible to purchase embassies in some of the 
capitals of Europe where land has become very expensive, it 
will be possible, within the limitation of $150,000, as proposed, 
to purchase embassies and consulates, while there is yet time, 
in Mexico, South America, the Orient, and in most of the cities 
of Europe. A few of the greater cities will have to wait for 
some other and special legislation. 

It will thus be seen that this bill has traveled a long and 
thorny road, and I submit to the House that I have been a 
patient and good-natured advocate of the measure. Two years 
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ago I changed it to meet objections, and a year ago I changed 
it to meet objections. I now hope that the resources of the 
gentlemen who have opposed the bill in the past will not be 
eguali to finding some new objection which hitherto has not been 
rai r 

The President, in his last annual message to the Congress, rec- 
ommended this legislation. He said: 


During many years past appeals have been made from time to time to 
Congress in favor of Government ownership of embassy and legation 
premises abroad. The arguments in favor of such ownership have been 
many and oft repeated and are well known to the Con S. The ac- 
8 by the Government of suitable residences and offices for its 

iplomatic officers, especially in the capitals of the Latin-American 
States and of Europe, is so important and necessary to an improved 
Diplomatic Service that I have no hesitation in urging upon the Con- 
ps the passage of some measure similar to that favorably reported 

the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on February 14, 1910 
(Rept. No. 438), that would authorize the gradual and annual acquisi- 
tion of premises for diplomatic use. 

The work of the Diplomatic Service is devoid of partisanship; its 
importance should appeal to every American citizen and should receive 
the generous consideration of the Congress. 


I also quote the following from a letter of Mr. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, written in 1906 from Austria-Hungary: 


I have been intending for some time to speak of the matter of per- 
manent buildings for our embassies and Vienna is a case in point. 
Our ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Francis, has had difficulty in finding 
a suitable piaca for the embassy. I discussed the subject during my 
former visit abroad, and my observations on this trip have still fur- 
ther strengthened the opinion that our country owes it to itself as well 
as its representatives to purchase or erect at each of the foreign 
capitals a permanent embassy building. At present each new ambassa- 
dor or minister must begin his official career with a house-hunting 
expedition, and the local landlords, knowing this, are quick to take 
advantage of the situation. At one place an American ambassador 
was recently asked to pay double what his predecessor had paid, and as 
he was not willing to do this, he is still living at a hotel. There are 
not many suitable buildings from which to select and our representa- 
tive is at the mercy of those who control the limited supply. Diplo- 
matic requirements are such that the embassy must 2 centrally 
located and sufficiently commodious to enable the ambassador or minis- 
ter to return the courtesies which he receives. Small apartments are 
numerous, and there are a few pew which can be rented, but the 
former are not large enough and the latter much larger than necessary. 
Our Government ought to own a building convenient) located and 
suitable for the offices and home of the ambassador. t must either 
do this or choose between two systems, both of which are bad, viz 
compel the representative to spend more than his salary for house ren 
or 5 increase the salary of ed ek wag i representatives to 
kop pace with the growing rent in the capitals of the world. 

o throw the burden upon the Government's representative is un- 
democratic; to risk constantly increasing rent is fa economy. It is 
not in harmony with our theory of Government to have an important 
branch of the public service open to rich men only, and that is the case 
under the present system. o poor man can afford to accept an ap- 
pointment as an American minister or ambassador to any of the prin- 
cipal countries of ee as the years go by the expense of a dip- 
lomatic residence will me greater as the value of urban property 
increases. While the telegraph and the cable have somewhat decreased 
the responsibility of the or representative, by bringing him into 
closer contact with the home Government, still much depends upon the 
ability, the sagacity, and the discretion of those whom we send abroad, 
Our Government ought to be in a position to select from the whole 
citizen those most competent for the work to be intrusted to 
them, and it goes without saying that efficiency in the public service is 
not measured by the amount of money which an official has either 
inherited or accumulated. 

There is another argument in favor of the building of permanent 
embassy buildings which ought to have weight with our people. If 
diplomatic representatives are chosen at from those who are able to 
spend more than their official incomes, it naturally follows that some 
will be richer than others and that the establishments maintained will 
differ in expensiveness. In fact, experience has shown that a new rep- 
resentative is sometimes embarrassed by the lavish expenditures of a 
preceding one. The standing of our Nation abroad demands that our 
ambassadors and ministers shall live in a style in eens with our 
ideas, and extravagance is as offensive as parsimony. y owning its 
own embassy buildings our Government can regulate the standard of 
living and entertainment of those who represent it at foreign courts. 
There is no doubt that our Nation must ultimately come to this plan, 
and the sooner it adopts it the better. 


I wish to state, as briefly as possible, some of the consider- 
ations which have impelled me to the advocacy of this bill. In 
the first place, there ought to be no position in the public service 
which is beyond the reach of the trained, but poor man, Un- 
der existing conditions, only the very rich can afford to repre- 
sent this country abroad. Rents are enormously high in the 
older cities of the world, and constantly tend to grow higher, 
and even a simple and unpretentious home costs many of our 


foreign representatives more than half of their salary. How 


can you expect them to live upon the remainder? 

Besides, in many of the large cities it is impossible to rent 
any sort of suitable place, however modest, without waiting for 
a year or two. 

Mr. Andrew D. White, while ambassador to Berlin, was prac- 
tically ousted from an apartment which he rented, as the whole 
building had been sold to the Grand Duchy of Baden, to be used 
as its legation. 

It does not comport with our dignity as a great Nation to 
send our foreign representatives abroad under conditions where 
they are at every disadvantage with the representatives of 
other eyen inferior nations. 
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Everyone is familiar with the fact that important negotia- 
tions on behalf of a country can not be conducted su 
under vastly unequal conditions. Mr. Andrew D. White, in his 
autobiography, is authority for the statement that the failure 
of his negotiations in the Bering Sea controversy was due di- 
rectly to the superior policy of Great Britain in maintaining a 
preponderant diplomatic, political, and social influence at the 
Russian capital, and he adds that this cost our Government 
a sum which would have bought suitable houses in several 
capitals, 

President Roosevelt put the Consular Service on a merit basis, 
and President Taft has put the Diplomatic Service, below the 
ranks of ambassador and minister, on the same basis. We 
have the beginning of a profession of diplomacy. We should 
make it possible for every man in the service to feel that the 
largest prizes in the service await him who exhibits the highest 
ability and devotion to his country’s interests. 

Our foreign relations are becoming vastly more important all 
the time. Last year the Secretary of State announced before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that the business of the State 
Department had doubled since the Spanish-American War. In 
the recent tariff legislation the executive branch was charged 
with the duty of ascertaining what countries were discriminat- 
ing against our trade, by tariff regulations or otherwise. This 
pares aoaaa much to the work and importance of the Department 
of State. 

Another reason: It is good business. What great business 
enterprise, permanently established, could afford to rent the 
premises required in its business for not to exceed four years 
at a time, paying, as it would have to, large rentals under so 
short a term of lease? Add to this the almost certainty that 
such a business would be compelled to remove to new quarters 
at short intervals, with all of the expense that such a remoyal 
involves, and it is not difficult to foresee the end of such a 
business policy. 

Parties may come and go, but the American Government is 
the most permanent institution upon this entire continent. We 
all have faith that America will be engaged in business in the 
capitals and cities of the world for generations yet unborn. 
Let us own our own plant. Let us be the beneficiary, not the 
victim, of the so-called unearned increment in the value of city 
lands. No one can doubt but that if we had entered upon this 
policy when this agitation began we could have purchased what 
we need for half of what it now will cost us. We owe it to the 
Nation, we owe it to our representatives abroad, we owe it to 
the interests of economy and efficiency in the administration of 
foreign affairs, to pass this bill and to pass it now. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes 
the Secretary of State, when Congress appropriates the sum for 
such purposes, to expend not more than $500,000 for diplomatic 
and consular establishments in any fiscal year for the purchase 
of sites, buildings, or the erection of buildings upon sites ac- 
ee but in no event to expend more than $150,000 at any one 
place. 

The objections made to this measure at the last session—in 
that the expenditure authorized was a much larger sum—has 
been fully met by this bill, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
LoWDEN] has so ably and fully shown. I advocated the former 
measure then, and it affords me pleasure to lend my full indorse- 
ment to the bill now. There prevailed at that time among my 
friends on this side of the Chamber an idea that the plan of 
building and maintaining these establishments abroad was pri- 
marily a Republican policy, another Republican extravagance, 
and for those reasons many withheld from it their support. 
In fact, I believe we had only a handful of votes on this side 
for the measure. I want to say to my friends on this side, 
however, that it is demonstrable that not only is it not pri- 
marily a Republican measure, but it is not an extravagant one. 
The policy received its first inception under the Democratic ad- 
ministration of Adams, followed by Jackson, and obtained its 
best impetus under the Cleveland administration, and, con- 
trary to its being an extravagant policy, it is one having for 
its foundation the essence of economy. But, Mr. Speaker, party 
consideration, even were it inyolved, with me loses its appeal, 
however, when my name is called to vote on the merits of any 
measure, and I believe this is no less so with a great majority 
of the Members of this House. I am as much opposed to ex- 
travagance in the administration of our national affairs as any 
Member of my party, yet I can not close my lenses to the great 
benefits we will derive as a Nation by following progressive 
lines in the passage of laws such as are suggested by this bill. 

One will only have to look about him in this our Capital City, 
observe the magnificent structures in which the leading nations 
of the earth have housed their diplomatic servants, see the 


flags of their countries kissing the breezes from the house tops, 
their coats of arms emblazoned on the front doors—in fact, all 
the settings at once spelling dignity and patriotism and a due 
appreciation of the honor of being our guests—to be duly im- 
pressed. 

The visitor from one of these countries, represented as it is 
by these tokens of loyalty, is rebaptized with patriotism for 
his fatherland. More than that, in the capitals of all the 
leading nations the other nations own as superb structures, 
symbols of their dignity, signifying as well an appreciation 
of the honor of their representatives being their guests. On 
the other hand, our position is most pitiful; we neither dignify 
our country nor recognize our obligations as guests with such 
emblems. Our flag floats from the house top in only one place 
in all Europe where we own the realty upon which the house 
is situated and the only one approaching respectability, 
namely, in Constantinople. In Tahiti, Tangiers, and Peking 
we have small holdings, and, adding a dilapidated, old-fashioned 
house in Tokyo, the pitiful sum of $250,000 would cover the 
entire cost of all our possessions in Europe and the Orient. 
More than that, all these countries pay to their representatives 
salaries from 50 to 75 per cent more than we, and in nearly 
every instance an allowance is made for incidental expenses, 
such as for entertainments, servants’ hire, and so forth. 

If we regard the question from the theoretical standpoint, 
that in our form of Government every citizen is the equal of 
the other and has equal opportunity for place in political life, 
station, or responsibility, it is most appalling, because, coupled 
with the rentals he must pay, incidental expenses, living in a 
fashion even semirespectable and reflecting even a minimum 
credit on the country he represents, the man of small means, 
however otherwise worthy and peculiarly qualified for the 
diplomatic service, in a contest for the place is truly out of 
the running. The position, of necessity, must go to one of in- 
dependent fortune. It is no longer a secret that this condi- 
tion often brings to the position its embarrassment, for it is 
not only known by us that he is not chosen exclusively because 
of his merit, but it is also known to the country to which he 
goes. 

If we regard this question from the standpoint of efficiency, 
we know from our own relationship with our fellow-men that 
equipment for the maximum service called for in these positions 
may well be found outside of the ranks of the wealthy. It was 
to illustrate this idea that President Taft was led lately to say: 

We boast ourselves a democratic country. We say that there is no 
pa within the gift of the people to which we may not select the most 

umble inhabitant, providing he be fit to discharge its duty, and yet 
we have an arrangement which makes it absolutely impossible for 
anyone but a millionaire to occupy the highest diplomatic post. 

ow, I ask you whether that is consistency; whether it is not the 
purest kind of demagogy? By demagogy, I mean the advancement of 
an argument which seems to be in favor of democracy, but which, when 
it actualy works out, is in favor of plutocracy. 

Mr. Bryan has strongly advocated this measure in an address 
made to the committee from which the bill emanates. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, said: 

As an American citizen, proud of the history of our country and 

t of its glory in the future, I am yes to associate myself 
with this movement. When I arrived in Lon on, and repaired to our 
embassy offices in Victoria Street, I own that, though I am not given to 

omp or ostentation, I felt that I was entering an office that might 

ve been fit for a second-class lawyer. Appearances have their u- 
ences. I would not have a baronial mansion for the American embassy, 
but I would have a building that would impress the beholder with the 
dignity and strength of our country. 

Whose voice in this Chamber will be heard to say that the 
wishes and desires of the American people are not reflected by 
the utterances of these three distinguished Americans? 

If we regard it from the standpoint of business expansion 
alone, a no less strong argument can be made. It is well known 
that in our struggle to procure that part of the commercial 
business to which we are entitled in other countries, we are 
handicapped by our shabby and cheap appearance. It was the 
cynic side of Carlyle’s nature which advanced the idea that 
the man dignified any old coat he put on his back, and it is all 
very well for us to harp upon and remember the simplicity of 
Jefferson, but every man who is acquainted with foreign ideas 
and conditions knows the importance of outward appearance. 
And this can be had without mimicry and without that dis- 
tasteful ostentation the narrow-minded opponents of this 
measure credit its proponents with being bent upon bringing 
about. We merely want to appear in these countries in an 
attire which will spell modesty and simplicity, and at the 
same time a full appreciation of the might, dignity, and impor- 
tance of the greatest of all nations, and a corresponding 
recognition of amenities and obligation to them for the recep- 
tion of our representatives as their guests. 
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Again, one must visit these countries to appreciate more fully 
the necessity for the expenditures provided by this bill for 
other reasons; for instance, when he is compelled to search up 
and down the byways and alleys, and is finally rewarded by 
finding a miserable building identified as the home or office of 
our representative only by the flag of our country flying from 
its leaky roof; when no sooner does he enter and meet our 
representative than he is made to listen to an apology for the 
beggarly surroundings and inconveniences, and is immediately 
made to send out a search warrant for some excuse to offer for 
declining an invitation to lunch or dinner, which he knows will 
be in order before his departure from his generous but over- 
taxed host. 

But, if these appeals do not prevail, let me draw your atten- 
tion to an economical view of the subject. No one seriously 
thinks that the time will ever come when the nations will 
abandon the present system of diplomatic representation, and, 
even should it ever terminate, the constantly rising price of 
real estate the world over would insure a handsome profit on the 
investment if made now. By not having vigorously pursued in 
the past this policy which is now advocated, we have suffered 
incalculable loss on account of the enhanced values of real 
estate and cost of building material. I know personally where 
we lost several excellent opportunities to procure building 
sites within the last two years, and when it is known that we 
are now paying over $200,000 per annum in rentals alone for the 
housing of our servants abroad, the merest tyro in mathematics 
can determine for himself whether the claim of extravagance 
can be maintained and where the economy comes in. 

The original idea of having these representatives of the Nation 
at the capitals was to cultivate friendships, the maintenance of 
more friendly relations and better understandings, to the end 
of removing the possibilities of war, and history is replete with 
accomplishments along this line. Is there one here, in the face 
of these historic achievements, to say that one battleship can 
do as much? Yet, year after year we pile these chips on our 
shoulders by building two of these engines of war at a cost of 
more than $20,000,000, and the per annum expense for their 
upkeep is over $2,000,000. The cost of one of these battleships 
and the cost of its upkeep for 10 years would allow us to con- 
tinue the erection of these edifices of peace and commercial 
assets for 40 years. Within such time, and with such an ex- 
penditure, we would be on at least equal footing with our sister 
nations, and thus demonstrate to the world that we are for peace 
in fact as well as by profession, Let us pass the bill, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from In- 
diana if he will use some of his time now. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that entering 
upon a policy of this kind is a very dangerous thing for this 
Government. To commence erecting buildings all over the world 
at the foreign capitals for our dress-parade officials could serve 
no good purpose in this country and only be the source of much 
expense. By the report of the committee I see it is expected to 
expend $5,000,000 for this purpose—$500,000 to be expended 
each year, and not more than $150,000 at each capital. This is 
but the beginning of a system for exploiting the Public Treasury 
to an amount in the end no one is able to compute. I do not 
understand why this Government should enter upon this policy 
at this time, when the condition of the Public Treasury is as 
low as it is to-day. The drain upon it has been enormous in 
the last few years, and its disbursements now exceed its re- 
ceipts and we face a deficit. Already distinguished gentlemen 
upon that side of the House have opposed the passage of a pen- 
sion bill to pension the old soldiers of the rebellion because the 
Government had not the money to spare to pay the éxpense it 
would incur, and yet to-day, with these needy and worthy men 
all over the country in distressed circumstances appealing to us 
for recognition, men high in the councils of the Republican 
Party opposed that legislation and have failed to make an ap- 
propriation for them to carry it into effect. And the same 
men who practiced parsimony as to those old heroes propose 
now to pass this bill which will appropriate $500,000 a year 
to build fine houses in foreign capitals solely for the purpose of 
dress parade and to make display in foreign countries. They 
can have no other object in view. 

In all the history of this Government, so far as I am informed, 
no man has ever refused to hold a foreign ministry because the 
Government did not furnish him a home in a foreign country to 
which he was sent, and yet now when it is said upon that side 
of the House that we are unable to appropriate money for the 
rural routes of the Government, to put them in a good condition 
and furnish adequate compensation to men who do daily toil 
and provide conveniences for our home people, you are propos- 
ing to appropriate money—enormous sums and fasten a policy 


of extravagance on the people in this bill—to build fine houses 

for rich officeholders in foreign countries. This policy no man 

can justify in the face of conditions existing throughout the 

entire country. It will be opposed all over the country. 

i SA HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to state that I have been in- 
formed by a former foreign ambassador from our country to one 
of the European countries that we could perhaps lease these 
buildings for one-fifth or one-tenth of the amount we propose 
to expend under this bill. I understand that we are to expend 
$5,000,000 under this bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; in the next 10 years. So it provides. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. But that if we adopt the plan of 
purchasing these buildings the cost will be a great deal more 
than if we lease them for a term of years. If the gentleman has 
studied that question and made any comparison; I think the 
information would be very valuable to the House. 

Mr. CULLOP. I am not informed upon that proposition, but 
I have no doubt that the gentleman’s information is correct. 
We can lease them for much less and to better advantage. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas, I think it would be fair to state to 
the gentleman that this foreign minister was the Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, who was minister to Spain under Mr. Cleveland. He 
stated that he had submitted his proposition to Mr. Cleveland 
and to Mr. Olney, who was Secretary of State, and they had 
come to the conclusion that it was the most economical method 
of maintaining our embassies abroad. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have no doubt that it is otherwise. Now, I 
think that before we enter upon a policy of that kind we had 
better build up certain institutions of benefit to the people of 
this country, such as to provide public buildings for the use of 
this Government at home in the transacting of its own business. 
Take, for instance, our own post-office facilities, and in many 
cities all over the country no public buildings are provided, and 
in many places the facilities rented are inadequate and incon- 
venient for people who patronize them. Supply these accommo- 
dations at home for the people who pay the taxes and sustain 
the Government. Before we enter upon a policy of public build- 
ings in foreign countries, sending our money abroad, let us sup- 
ply our own people with public buildings, expend our money at 
home, and improve the property of our own citizens. This policy 
would meet a more cordial approval from our countrymen than 
the one here proposed, and it would be of more advantage to 
our people. Supply our own domestic wants first. 

This will also furnish a splendid opportunity for land sharks 
to speculate, and that seems to be the very foundation of the 
idea of building foreign homes for our ambassadors in foreign 
countries. Speculators will buy land where it is proposed to 
build these places and make great profit in handling the real 
estate upon which the houses are expected to be built. They 
will be able to sell the lands to the Government through some 
kind of manipulation that will be very profitable to them. 
There are many things in this country, many institutions of 
benefit and convenience to the people of the country all over it 
that need attention, and the appropriation of money hereby in- 
tended for this purpose I think ought not to be made, I hope 
this measure will be defeated. 3 

I desire to call the attention of my Democratic colleagues 
that if this bill passes it will be unloading on the Sixty-second 
Congress another deficiency in the appropriations for which our 
party, when it comes into power next December, must provide 
for. It is another plan devised to swell appropriations by the 
next House, and to be charged up to the Democratic party, and I 
warn you that for this reason, if no other, we should defeat it. 
It would be wisdom on our part to doit. True, it only proposes 
to expend $5,000,000, but no man on this floor will dare under- 
take to compute its ultimate cost to the American people, and the 
expense it will entail upon the Government. You promised the 
people a reduction in publie expenditures, economy in appro- 
priations, and it is now up to you to make good those promises, 
[Applause.] 

I now yield five minutes or as much time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, this seems to me to be rather an 
unusual departure on the part of a Republic. In addition to 
what the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLtop] has said, one of ` 
the chief objections to this bill is that after we shall have builded 
all of these houses at the various capitals of the various na- 
tions and at the principal consulates of the various nations, 
the maintenance, support, repair, and furnishing of them will 
require a very large amount of money that will have to be 
provided for annually out of the Treasury. If the mere building 
of these houses could be limited to $5,000,000, and after the 
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houses had been completed this ended the expense, there would 
be less objection to it; but the proposition to expend $500,000 
annually—— 

Mr. KELIHER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 8 

Mr. KELIHER. Does the gentleman find anything in this 
bill that commits the Government to such expenditures as he 
has just described? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I am surprised that my colleague 
from Massachusetts supposes that houses do not have to be 
repaired, that houses do not have to be looked after, that 
houses do not have to be cared for. I am surprised that my 
friend said, as has been argued here, that the men who go to 
these places are not able to maintain themselves in homes that 
they may rent of their own selection. By this proposed scheme 
they will be compelled to occupy and furnish a home, the limit 
of cost of which will be $150,000. Does the gentleman imagine 
that these men who are unable to rent a modest home will be 
able to furnish the sort of a house provided for in this bill and 
live up to the establishment? The next demand will be that 
money be expended to furnish these houses in accordance with 
the dignity of the United States Government, and there is no 
end to the limit of expenditure. 

Mr. KELIHER. Does not the gentleman believe that when 
a tenant rents a house, and that house has to be repaired, the 
tenant eventually pays the expense so incurred in increased 
rent? Does the gentleman see any difference in this respect 
between the United States as a tenant and an individual as a 
tenant? If it is economy for an individual to own rather than 
rent, why would not economy to the United States follow the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. SISSON. My contention is, sir, that a man who is ap- 
pointed ambassador or consul can go, if he desires, and rent a 
modest home in a modest neighborhood and live plainly and 
modestly with no expense to the Government, but under this 
bill it will become necessary for the Government to keep up 
the repairs on a house costing not less than $150,000, and in 
the last analysis it will be necessary that you buy furniture, 
keep the furniture in condition, and as often as you change 
ambassadors, you will not want to give them second-hand furni- 
ture, certainly not, and 

A MEMBER. Will not the buying of furniture by the United 
States have to be by coming to Congress and securing an enact- 
ment of the law so that you can buy? 

Mr. SISSON. That is true, and that follows as night follows 
day. When the United States Government puts its hands to the 
plow it does not turn back until it finishes the job, and we know 
what that means. It means the expenditure of money, and I 
am surprised at my Democratic colleague from Massachusetts, 
who must know that a Democratic Congress will have to pro- 
vide for this $500,000, and when he is not to be in the Con- 
gress 

Mr. KELIHER. I want to say to my friend that I stood for 
this proposition in a Republican Congress and when a Repub- 
lican Congress had been decreed by the people, and I was 
elected to the succeeding Congress because I represent a dis- 
trict that believes in upholding the dignity and prestige of this 
great Republic abroad, and I stand for the same to-day. In so 
doing I reflect the sentiment of one of the strongest Democratic 
districts in the country. 

Mr. SISSON. I am afraid my friend then had to reckon 
with his constituents when he went back home. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. May I say to the gentle- 
man that this bill specifically provides these buildings shall be 
repaired and restored 

Mr. SISSON. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And it is not any future 
legislation, but this bill provides for it. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course; and if it had not, the Congress 
would have to provide for the care of these places after they are 
erected. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. But that comes out of the same 
appropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. But do you not know that when they go to 
build one of these homes the chances are that you will find 
that the $150,000 will not build the house, and they will come 
back and ask an additional appropriation to complete the build- 
ing, and we know how these appropriations for public buildings 
in. our own country are—they sometimes get twice as much as 
we started out to pay? Talk to me about Congress controlling 
these expenses, when the men behind this movement know that 
they are simply opening up the door of extravagance when at 
this particular time it ought to be closed, and I am unwilling 
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to give my consent to this extravagance at this time. If you 
ever permit the camel to get his nose under the tent he-will 
soon get his whole body under. Some gentlemen who are adyo- 
eating this bill have been frank enough to state on the floor 
during this debate that this bill did not go far enough, but that 
it was a step in the right direction. Some gentlemen have 
been frank enough to say that— 


By the passage of this bill the United States will enter upon a policy 
that will STara place us on an 8775 footing with the other great 
world powers which own the most creditable diplomatic buildings. 


What does this mean but an admission that the Congress is to 
embark into a contest with other great nations in a display of 
grandeur and splendor which will lead to great extravagance. 
It means palaces of splendor in all the great capitals of the 
world where extravagant and rich Americans may exploit their 
wealth in the presence of royalty. 

I have been asked what the rent paid for homes abroad is. It 
only amounts, as I am informed, to about $135,000. Now, there 
are missions where we have ministers in the following countries: 

Argentine snd yee Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
China (no rent; premises owned by Government), Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, or, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece and Montenegro, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Italy, Japan (no rent; premises owned by Government), Liberia, 
Mexico, Morocco (no rent; premises owned by Government), Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay, Persia, 
Peru, 3 Roumania and Servia, Russia, Salvador, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey (no rent; premises owned by Govern- 
ment), and Venezuela. 

We have consulates and agencies at the following places: 


Acapulco, Mexico; Aden, Arabia, Adis Ababa, Abyssinia; Aguascall- 
entes, Mexico; Aix la Chapelle, Germany; Aleppo, Syria; Alexandria, 
Egypt 3 Africa; Amoy, China; Amsterdam, Netherlands; An- 


tung, Manchuria ; 5 lgium; Apia, Samoa; Asuncion, Para- 
pari Athens, Greece; Auckland, New Zealand; Bagdad, Turkey ; 
ia, Brazil; Barbados, West Indies ; Barcelona, Spain; Barmen, Ger- 


many; Barranquilla, Colombia; Basel, Switzerland; Batavia, Java; 
Batum, Russia; Beirut, Syria; Belfast, Ireland; Belgrade, Servia; 
Belize, Honduras; Bergen, Norway; Berlin, Germany; Berne, Switzer- 
land; Birmingham, England; Bluefields, Nicaragua; Bogota, Colombia ; 
Boma, Kongo Free State; Bombay, India; Bordeaux, France; Bradford, 
England ; Bremen, — — au 
wick, Germany; Brussels, Belgium ; Bucharest, Roumania 
nection with 8 Buda B 
ursiem, England; Catro, 

Peru; Campbellton, New Brunswick; Canto: 


Chefoo, 


rmany ; 
Norway; Chungking, China; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Ciudad Juarez, Mexico; 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, co; Coburg, Germany; Cognac, nce; 
Cologne, Germany; Colombo, Ceylon; lon, Panama; Constantinople, 


Cork, Ireland; 
racao, West Indies; 8 churia ; Dawson, 
Yukon 8 Dresden, Germany; Dublin, Ireland; Dundee, Scot- 
land; Dunferm Scotland; Durango, Mexico; Durban, Africa; Edin- 
burgh, Scotland ; da, Mexico ; Erfurt. Germany ; Fernie, British 
Columbia; Fiume, Hungary; Florence, Italy ; Foochow, China; Fort 
Erie, Ontario; Frankfort, rmany ; Frontera, Mexico; Geneva, Switz- 
erland ; Genoa, Italy; Georgetown, Guiana ; Ghent, Belgium ; Gibraltar, 
Spain; Glasgow, tland; Gothenburg, Sweden; Grenoble, France; 
Guadalajara, Mexico; Guadeloupe, West Indies; Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala; Guayaquil, Ecuador; Habana, Cuba; Halifax, Nova Scotia; Ham- 
burg, Germany; Hamilton, Bermuda; Hamilton, Ontario; Hankow, 
China; Hanover, any; Harbin, China ; Harput, Turkey; Havre, 
France; Hermosillo, Mexico; Hobart, Tasmania; Hon kong, China; 
Huddersfield, England; Hull, England; Iquique, Chile; Iquitos, Peru; 
Jerez de la Frontera, Spain; Jerusalem, Syria; ene, South 
Africa; Karachi, India; Kehl, Germany; Kingston, Jamaica; Kin 
Ontario; Kobe, Japan; La Guaira, Venezuela; La Paz, Mexico ; 8. 
England ; Leghorn, Italy; Leipzig, Germany ; Liege, Belgium ; Limoges, 
France; Lisbon, Po: 8 verpool, England; London, England; 
Lourenco Marquez, Africa; Lyon, France; Ma India ; adrid, 
Spain; Magdeburg, Germany; age, id Ma (Island) ; Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua ; chester, England; Mannhe Manza- 
nillo, Mexico; Maracai 
West Indies; Maskat, Oman; Matamoras, 
Melbourne, Australia: Mersine, Syria; Mexico City, Mexico; Milan, 
Italy; Moncton, New 
cha: 
Quebec varia ; 
France; Naples, Ha Nassau, 


Nice, France; 
gland; Nuevo Laredo, Mexico; Nurem- 
g, Bavaria Ottawa, Ontario; 
Owen Sound, Ontario; Palermo, italy ; Panama, Panama; Para, Brazil; 


Progreso, Mexico ; Puerto Cabello. Venezuela ; Puerto Cortes, Honduras ; 
Puerto Plata, .Dominican Republic ; Punta Arenas, Chile; Quebec, e- 
bec; Rangoon, Burma; 1 Austria; Rheims, France; Riga, 
Russia ; e Brazil; Rome, Italy; 
Rosario, Argentine Republic; Rotterdam, Netherlands ; Roubaix, France; 
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de Cuba; Santo Dom Dominican Republic; Santos, Brazil; Sarnia, 
Ontario; Sault Ste. arie, Ontario ; ul, Korea; Seville, Spain; 
Shanghai, China; Sheffield, England ; Sherbrooke, Quebec; Sierra Leone, 
Africa; Singapore, Straits Settlements; Smyrna, Turkey; Southampton, 
England; Stavanger, Norway; Stettin, Germany; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Stuttgart, Germany; Suva, Fiji Islands; Swansea, Wales; Swatow, 
China; Sydney, New South ales; Sydney, Noya Scotia; Tabriz, 
Persia; Tahiti, Society Islands (no rent; consular premises owned by 
Government) ; Tamatave, Madagascar; Tampico, Mexico; Tamsui, For- 
mosa; Tangier, Morocco (no rent; consular premises owned by Govern- 
ment); Tapachula, Mexico; T cigalpa, Honduras; Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands; Tientsin, China; Toronto, mtario; Trebizond, Turkey; Trieste, 


Austria; Trinidad, West Indies; Tripoli, Africa; Ts u, China; 
Turin, Italy; Turks Island, West Indies; Valencia, ppan: MA rine beng 
Chile; Vaucouver, British Columbia; Venice, Italy; Veracruz, Mexico; 
Victoria, British Columbia; Vienna, Austria; Vladivostok, Siberia; 
Warsaw, Russia; Windsor, Ontario; Winni Manitoba; Yarmouth, 
nak Mea Scotia; Yokohama, Japan; Zanzibar, ibar; Zurich, Switz- 
erland. $ 


If the Government finally spends $150,000 at each of these 
places, it will mean for sites and buildings alone $51,450,000. 
This is a conservative estimate, too, because it is doubtful if a 
suitable lot could be purchased in London, Paris, or the other 
great cities for much less than $150,000; and even if in some 
places sites and buildings could be had for less than this sum, 
in many others the amount will be very much more, so this will 
be a fair average. 

When these palaces are erected, the Government will have to 
care for and maintain them, which furnishes another great item 
of expense, for no poor man could afford to move into one of 
those palaces and hire enough servants to keep it up. So 
every argument made that this is to enable poor men to get 
these places falls to the ground unless you propose to furnish 
his home and servants and a certain amount to keep up the 
grandeur out of the Treasury. 

It is better and cheaper for the Government to pay rent, be- 
cause it now costs the Government only rent, 
whereas if the Government owned these places it would cost at 
least $1,000 a year each to maintain them, or over $343,000 an- 
nually. Add to this the interest on $50,000,000 at 3 per cent, 
the amount the Government will finally have invested, and the 
annual expense will be $1,500,000, so that in round numbers 
the Government would save $1,650,000 each year if my views 
of what this will finally lead to is correct. Let us not open up 
this new method of wasting and squandering the people's money. 

Mr. CULLOP. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. CULLOP. I yield that time to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
proposition. One reason is that I am opposed to the entire 
system that the country and the world now recognizes of ap- 
pointing ambassadors and ministers to foreign countries. I 
believe the system is as antiquated and out of date as the sys- 
tem of riding in a stagecoach as compared to riding in a rail- 
road train. The system of sending a foreign ambassador to 
represent us abroad was inaugurated at a time when a coun- 
try a few hundred. miles away from another was as far re- 
moved in time and ability to reach it as it is to the furthermost 
point of the earth to-day. To-day there is not a capital at which 
we have a foreign ambassador or minister that can not be 
reached by the telegraph wire. There is not a country in 
which the communications by mail between it and this coun- 
try are not nearer and faster than they were a hundred years 
ago between the States of the Union. Now, I believe this 
entire system of our sending ambassadors to foreign courts 
should come down. There is no necessity for it. As a matter 
of fact, we send some distinguished gentleman to a foreign 
court to represent us there, and yet when an important matter 
comes up we send a special envoy or special agent to represent 
the United States Government and do the work that the minis- 
ter is supposed to do. 

I believe that, instead of the organization that is now in 
yogue and that it is proposed to perpetuate by building lega- 
tion houses in foreign countries, we should abolish the entire 
system. We should have certain men well trained, well edu- 
cated, understanding the business, who can be sent to a foreign 
country to negotiate our business whenever a particular ques- 
tion arises that needs representation at a foreign court. 

Now, as to the consular service, it is a different thing. The 
consular agents represent the business portion of our people 
and the business interests of the Government. We should main- 
tain the consular system, but I can see no duty that a foreign 
minister or a foreign ambassador has to perform as to the 
great questions involved between the countries of this world 
that can not be done and accomplished equally well by a special 
ambassador sent when the exigencies of the case require. And 
as to the protection of life of our citizens abroad or protection 


of their rights, a foreign consul or a consul general, as a rule, 
looks after those matters and is thoroughly capable and com- 
petent to represent and protect our citizens under such circum- 
stances. As a matter of fact, in most of the great countries of 
Europe where we are proposing to build legation houses the 
American citizen is entirely protected to-day and perfectly safe 
under the government of the country without intervention on 
the part of an ambassador. So I think to build legation houses 
to-day would be to extend the system that we have, but which 
I believe the world should abandon, a system that is unnecessary 
and that is not up to modern ideas and modern thought. A 

Therefore I am opposed to our entering into a plan that will 
further tie to us this antiquated system as one of the portions 
of our Government. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that the bill commits the 
United States to the wholesale policy of erecting buildings, not 
only at the capitals where ambassadors are located, but at other 
places where consular officers and other minor representatives 
are located? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that if the bill was 
passed it would be a wedge in that direction. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It provides without qualification for the 
diplomatic and ular establishments of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand the bill provides just 
what the gentleman from Texas states. 

Mr. CULLOP. So that in every two-by-four capital in a 
foreign country this Government would spend $250,000 that 
some man might have a home. 

i Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remain- 
ng? 

The SPEAKER. Twelve minutes. 

Mr. LOWDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I Fave listened with great 
interest, as I always do, to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNprrwoop], for I have a very high respect for 
his opinion on all matters of public moment. But it does not 
seem to me that the argument that he makes applies to the 
question that is before us. 

It is not a question, Mr. Speaker, of whether or not the 
present system of communication between the great nations of 
the world is a good thing or not; it is not a question whether 
diplomacy should be abolished; it is a question as to whether, 
so long as that system continues, we will provide that the 
really competent, educated, and suitable men to hold those posi- 
tions for our country can serye the country in that capacity. I 
want to make this point clear, that this proposition is not to 
improve the condition of those who now represent us in foreign 
countries, but to make possible a condition upon which another 
class of men may represent us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but I have not much time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to ask the gentleman if he now 
believes that we are represented by uneducated, unintelligent, 
and an incompetent class of men. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean 
to be construed as saying anything of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. You are not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We are fortunate in haying to-day men 
to represent us who are, most of them, educated and fitted for 
those positions, but they also happen to possess a qualification 
which is necessary to-day for those positions, but which the 
great majority of other men at least equally fitted to represent 
us have not, and that is to say, “ the price.” 

Why, the gentleman from Indiana says that he has never 
heard of a case where the position of ambassador was offered 
to an American citizen who refused it. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, there are hundreds of such cases, and, in fact, the 
President of the United States, in considering whom he can 
appoint as ambassador to England, is impeded from appointing 
a number of men who are admittedly fitted for the position for 
the reason simply that they can not afford it, and have refused 
that position on this ground alone. 

Mr, CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to ask the gentleman right on 
that point if a man who can not accept that because of his 
impoverished financial condition, how could he do it if he had 
a $150,000 residence to keep up? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, there are two ways of 
enabling an American citizen of moderate means to accept these 
great positions. One is to raise the salary to a point which 
shall put him at least on a comparatively equal basis with those 
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men who would be his colleagues at that post. The other is to 
furnish him with a suitable residence in which to live. There is 
no question in my judgment as to which of these two things is 
preferable. 

We ought to have a residence which shall be the same, 
whether it is occupied by Mr. Smith, who is a multimillionaire, 
or Mr. Jones, who is a patriotic scholar. It ought not to be 
apparent, on the face of things, as it is to-day, that one ambas- 
sador is a millionaire if he happens to live in a palace, and an- 
other is only a patriotic scholar because his means compel him 
to live in a boarding house. That condition has continued for 
years, until now a situation has grown up which I regard as 
utterly repugnant to all democratic theories of government. 

We have developed a real office-holding aristocracy, an aris- 
tocracy more repugnant than any other, because it depends not 
on birth alone, but simply and solely on money. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, this is a democratic measure. 

I may say for the benefit of some of my friends on the other 
side that it bears the hearty indorsement of a man who I think 
no one will deny is a good Democrat, Mr. William J. Bryan, 
of Nebraska. [Applause.] It carries also the indorsement of 
another gentleman who, I think, no one will deny is a Demo- 
crat, Mr. Samuel Gompers. [Applause.] It carries the in- 
dorsement of a Republican of democratic instincts—and when 
I say democratic I mean in the broad sense of the term—the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] 

We have now the opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to put these 
positions, which, outside of the Presidency, are the only ones 
that represent the whole American people, within the reach, as 
every American office ought to be, of a man who is fitted by 
learning, training, and patriotism to represent this country, and 
Ros 8 who is fitted simply and solely by his pocketbook. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, there is a vast difference between 
extravagant expenditures and legitimate expenditures, as all 
of us are bound to recognize. A year ago, when a similar bill 
to this was before the House, upon my motion it was defeated. 
[Applause.] That bill, Mr. Speaker, carried an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 each year, and had a limit of cost of $500,000 for 
each embassy building that was to be erected abroad. > 

I felt then that $5,000,000 per year was more than the Treas- 
ury of the United States could afford to spend on buildings of 
that character. I felt that $500,000 for a building for a poor 
man was too exorbitant. I knew that if fortune or anything 
else happened to send the average Member of Congress abroad 
as an ambassador and he was forced to live in a $500,000 
mansion he would rattle around in it like a pea in a dry pod. 
[Laughter.] In the homes provided for in this bill it will be 
entirely different. They are to be furnished out of the amount 
provided for each of them, and hence a man of moderate means 
can live in them comfortably and respectably upon the salary 
paid him by the Government. No true American representative 
should want to live beyond a comfortable and respectable style, 
and no proud American citizen ought to want him to live in 
any other manner while he is representing the greatest Republic 
in all the world. 

I did not think in reason and common sense or in justice to 
the taxpayers of this country that we ought to expend that 
much money upon homes abroad for our ministers and ambas- 
sadors, but this bill proposes that we shall have an expendi- 
ture of $500,000 a year for that purpose. That sum, at the 
ordinary rate of interest which the Government is required 
to pay, would amount to only about $10,000 a year, if the Gov- 
ernment had to borrow the money with which to erect these 
buildings. Therefore I am inclined to think that the expendi- 
tures that are now being made by this Government for the 
offices that are now occupied by the ambassadors and minis- 
ters will be, and are now, far in excess of $10,000, the sum 
that the interest would amount to upon this $500,000 invest- 
ment. Therefore, in the interest of economy, I can not help 
but believe that it would be wise to make this expenditure. 

I differ with the gentleman from Alabama when he says that 
he thinks that the policy of having ambassadors and ministers 
abroad is now inadequate and ought to be abandoned. I might 
not have favored such a proposition in the incipiency of our 
Government, but the policy is as fixed now, in my judgment, as 
a part of the policy of the Government as is the tariff policy 
fixed as a part of the policy of the Government. If I had had to 
do with the organization of the Government, I would have 
insisted upon raising our revenues in a different way than by a 
tariff; but it was organized in that way, and now the tariff 
system is fastened upon us as a part of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and we can not get rid of it. It is absolutely neces- 


sary for us to have ambassadors and ministers abroad to rep- 
resent this country in foreign countries as it is to have repre- 
sentatives in this city, because it is impossible for us to write 
letters to foreign Governments that will be sufficiently explana- 
tory about everything that arises of an international character 
between this and every other country, and we could not afford 
to take up complex and delicate questions of state with thein in 
such a slow and uncertain manner as that at this day and time 
of progress if we desired to do so. 

Therefore it is absolutely necessary for us to have representa- 
tives in foreign countries if we are to keep abreast with the 
progress of the age in the matter of trade relations, as well as 
in the interest of universal peace—a thing devoutly hoped for 
by the peace-loving citizens of all the world, and prayed for by 
good people everywhere. Therefore, if we must have representa- 
tives abroad, it is necessary that they should be properly 
housed, and the time has come when it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to house them. Every other important country in the 
world is doing that for their representatives and we can not 
afford to lag behind in matters of such moment. The provisions 
of this bill are not extravagant, when we consider the high 
price of real estate in all of the important cities of the world, 
and hence, I will cast my vote for it with great pleasure. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Otcorr]. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I only want to call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House to the fact that we are now ex- 
pending for rent of consulate agencies and the various domi- 
ciles for our diplomatic and consular officers abroad over 
$135,000 a year. That, as I calculated rapidly in my head, is 
about 4 per cent on $3,500,000. It would take us, under this 
present bill, something like seven years to expend that amount. 
I do not think anyone need be worried about this overweaning 
expense, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the gentleman has left out a 
very important item. The total annual rent for embassies and 
legations alone is $65,784.55, and for consulates and agencies 
$135,000, as the gentleman from New York has stated, a grand 
total of over $201,000. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I thank the gentleman for the correction. 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say a word in 
answer to the argument of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERwoop] who asserts that we do not need the personal ele- 
ment in our relations with foreign countries. If that be true, 
why is it that modern business has not developed genius enough 
to be able to transact its business without traveling men or 
without personal agents? If modern business has an important 
transaction 10,000 miles away it does not rely simply upon 
correspondence, but some one is sent to be there in the flesh 
to enter into negotiations with those representing the other side, 
and as long as this Government stands, and as long as the 
peace of the world is a great thing to be desired, this Govern- 
ment would be recreant to its duty if it ever attempted to 
dispense with the personal foreign service which it has had in 
the capitals of the world from the very inception of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if all the 
commercial and business organizations of the country do not 
also favor this bill. 

Mr. LOWDEN. In answer to that I would say, Mr. Speaker, 
that every board of trade and chamber of commerce and every 
body of men who represent business so far as I know anywhere 
is for this measure. Every Secretary of State from Richard 
Olney down has recommended it. The President, as I have said, 
recommends it in his annual message. The present Secretary 
of State is very urgent that the bill be passed, and I submit 
that now, when we have become a world power, whether it was 
in accordance with our will or not, we have got to meet the 
nations of the earth upon something like equal terms, and we 
will not do that until we have established our permanent homes 
in the capitals of the world. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, for many years I have been 
in fayor of this Government acquiring and owning diplomatic 
and consular establishments for its representatives in the princi- 
pal countries of the world. This bill is a step in that direction 
and meets with my earnest approval. 

What the United States requires, in my opinion, in the great 
capitals of the world, are official residences, which shall be per- 
manent homes for its diplomatic and consular representatives, 
whether they be rich or poor, in which they shall reside in a 
position consistent with democratic institutions. I believe the 
taxpayers of the country favor it because it will mean the main- 
tenance of the dignity of our people and the enhancement of 
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the prestige of the Republic. Such a policy will produce an 
external uniformity in the outward semblance of each and con- 
ceal the difference between the rich diplomat and the poor, yet, 
perhaps, far abler scholar and statesman. The price of a mod- 
ern battleship would provide proper homes for most of our 
ministers and ambassadors abroad and give these official resi- 
dences the dignity that is associated with permanency. 

The diplomatic representatives of our country in foreign capi- 
tals should reside in suitable homes, owned and furnished in a 
proper manner by our Government, and be paid a salary sufti- 
cient to enable them to live in a way befitting the greatness and 
the glory of the United States. We are a world power of the 
first magnitude, and we should live up to it in the diplomatic 
family of nations. I believe in economy. I like democratic 
simplicity; but I have traveled some, and, like others who have 
been in foreign lands, I know what a sorry figure we generally 
cut in diplomatie circles. If we want to be abreast of the 
political and commercial spirit of the times we must yield to 
modern progress in these important matters of the world and 
lay aside the ultraconservatism of the past and the rigid sim- 
plicity of bygone days. 

If Congress is unable to understand the exceedingly mean 
figure that is cut by the United States in foreign capitals when 
its diplomatic representatives are obliged to spend their yearly 
salaries in providing themselves with a roof over their official 
heads, then the case is hopeless. If our ambassador is an object 
of derision, if the United States is the subject of contemptu- 
ous remarks by all the little whippersnappers of diplomacy 
who have been better provided for, the fault lies in the Con- 
gress of this great country. Rich and powerful as we are as a 
Nation, we belittle our own dignity and that of our representa- 
tives in foreign lands by refusing to establish permanent homes 
for them where the Stars and Stripes may ever fly. 

Sir, how can we expect our diplomats abroad to be treated 
with the same respect as those of other countries when the 
very houses in which they live invite invidious comparisons? 
It is just as important for the envoys representing our people 
to be housed in a manner befitting the wealth and power. of 
our country as it is for the President of the United States to 
live in the White House; and the saddest commentary on it all 
is the knowledge that men of ability, men of experience, but 
lacking riches, in view of present conditions, can not hope to 
represent this country in foreign lands. It would be more be- 
coming to our pretensions of democratic simplicity, in my judg- 
ment, if Congress should now place our Diplomatic Service on a 
basis where brains and not dollars alone will be the essentials 
for diplomatic office in foreign countries. 

If I am any judge of public opinion, I venture the assertion 
that popular sentiment favors the enactment of this legislation, 
and I indulge the hope that this bill will be a law ere we ad- 
journ. We can not escape the logic of the case and the force 
of the contention that our country must have fitting official 
homes for its representatives in foreign capitals, fying Old 
Glory, and tenanted by patriotic citizens with an eye single for 
the welfare of America. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House agree to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. Twenty- 
three gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number. Upon this 
question the ayes are 141, the noes are 39. Two-thirds having 
voted in the affirmative, the rules are suspended and the bill is 
passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
gentlemen who have spoken, and also those who did not have 
time to speak, may extend their remarks in the Recorp for five 


days. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate bill 7400. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 7400) to amend an act a 
“An act to amend an act approved July 1, 1902, entitled ‘An act tem- 
psrarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes,’ and to 

March 8, 1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily 

the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 


roved February 6, 1905, entitled 


amend an act approv 
to provide revenue for 


poses,’ and to amend an act roved March 2, 1903, entitled ‘An 
act to establish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage sys- 
tem in the Philippine Islands,’ and to provide for the more efficient 
administration of civil government in Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes.” 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of Congress approved 
February 6, 1905, entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 1 
1902, entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the administration o 
the affairs of civil government in the flippine Islands, and for other 
pw and to amend an act approved March 8, 1902, entitled ‘An 
act temporarily to provide revenue for the whe pes ero Islands, and for 

er purposes," and to amend an act approved rch 2, 1908, entitled 
An act to establish a standard of value and to provide for a coinage 
system in the Philippine Islands,’ and to provide for the more efficient 
administration of civil government in the Phili pine Islands, and for 
other Sag) tees is hereby amended to rend as follows: < 

“Sego. That for the purpose of providing funds to construct rt 
and harbor works, bridges, roads, buildings for Abal 
schools, courthouses, 1 institutions, and other public improvements 
for the development of the Philippine Islands by the general government 
thereof, the said government is authorized from time to time to incur 
indebtedness, borrow money, and to issue and sell therefor (at not less 
than par value in gold coin of the United States) registe or coupon 
bonds of such denominations and payable at such time or times, not 
iater than 40 years after the issuance of said bonds, as may be deter- 
mined by said government, with interest thereon not to exceed 44 per 
cent per annum: Provided, That the entire indebtedness of said gov- 
ernment created by the authority conferred this section shall not 
exceed at any one time the sum of $10,000,000: And provided further, 
That the law of said government creating the indebtedness and author- 
ting the issue of the bonds under this section shall be approved by the 

dent of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 20 
minutes and the gentleman from New York has 20 minutes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill with a 
very formidable title, but the bill has but a single purpose. 
Under the present law the authority of the Philippine Govern- 
ment to issue bonds is limited to $5,000,000, which already has 
been exhausted. The single object of passing this bill is to ex- 
tend that limit to $10,000,000. No additional bonds can be 
issued under it beyond the present five millions, unless the au- 
thority for the issue shall have originated in the Philippine 
lower house, composed entirely of native Filipinos, and then 
have passed the upper house, and finally been approved by the 
President of the United States. With all these safeguards it 
seems to me that this bill should pass. It has passed the 
Senate, received the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, and is desired by the Secretary of War and 
the President, as well as the Philippine officials. The Resident 
Commissioners have both appeared before the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, and Mr. Quezon, only a few days ago, insisted 
that it was the universal desire of everybody in the Philippine 
Islands, whether American or native. I do not care to discuss 
it further, Mr. Speaker, unless there shall be 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yteld for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does the United States Government 
guarantee these bonds? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not at all; not in any way. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They did in the railread bonds, but 
not the Philippine bonds. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not at all. 

„ FITZGERALD. They have had an issue of five million? 
. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What did they do with them? 

Mr. OLMSTED. They used the money in improving the 
ports and highways and building schoolhouses. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, When will they finish those improye- 
ments? d 

Mr. OLMSTED. They have very important and necessary 
public works which they are very anxious to finish, I wish to 
state, Mr. Speaker, that all these improvements have to be 
done by the General Government; there is no county govern- 
ment, and, of course, no State government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What rate of interest did we fix on the 
railroad bonds guaranteed to the Philippine Government? 

Mr. OLMSTED, I think it was 4 per cent. I am not certain 
about that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why do we borrow money and pay 44 
per cent when the railroads over there can borrow with the 
Government guarantee at 4 per cent? 

Mr. OLMSTED. We do not expect that it will be necessary 
to pay 4} per cent. The Philippine bonds which were issued to 
bear 4 per cent were sold at a premium, which brought the 
interest down to about 3 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, This provides 44 per cent. 


revincial and muni 
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Mr. OLMSTED. Well, we do not know what the rate of in- 
terest may be at the time of the issue of the bonds, but they 
probably will be sold so as to reduce the interest to 3 or 34 per 
cent. Four and one-half is named as the maximum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What objection is there to making these 
improvements out of the current revenues of the islands? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, there are improvements needed of 
such importance and of such probable expense that it would be 
burdensome to impose the tax upon the people all at once. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What are the revenues of the islands 
now? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The revenues are some $8,000,000 or $9,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Are those merely the customs, or do 
they include all kinds of taxes? 

Mr. OLMSTED. They include all kinds of taxes—land taxes, 
licenses, and so forth. 

Mr. HARRISON. What are the annual expenses of the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The annual expenses are very nearly that, 
but they have not expended quite their entire revenue. They 
haye a small surplus all the time. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the amount of that surplus now? 

Mr. OLMSTED. At the present time the surplus unappro- 
priated is, I am informed, about $1,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Where is that surplus? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is in the custody of the treasurer of the 
Philippine Islands. I can not say just where it is. 

3 5 Is it on deposit in banks in the United 
tes 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think the workable surplus is. 

‘ fp HARRISON. What have they on deposit in the United 
tes? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Some of their deposits are in the United 
States. Some portion of the fund which they are required to 
keep to maintain the parity of money—how much I can not 
say—is deposited in the United States banks. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it six or eight or ten millions? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not as much as that. 

Mr. HARRISON. How much of that are they required by 
law to keep on deposit? 

Mr. OLMSTED. They have the amount they are required to 


keep. 
So there is no surplus of working balance 


Mr. HARRISON. 
in the United States? 

Mr. OLMSTED. There is no such surplus in the United 
States that could be used for this purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. So they have only an actual working sur- 
plus of a million dollars? 

Mr. OLMSTED. A million dollars; something like that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the gentleman tell us what the neces- 
sity for this bond issue? Why should the Philippine Govern- 
ment undertake public work far in excess of their revenues? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Every government does that, and every city 
and every State has to do it. This, of course, is a comparatively 
new government. The relation of the Philippine Government to 
the city of Manila is something like the relation of our Govern- 
ment to the city of Washington. All the improvements there 
are built by the General Government, all the schoolhouses are 
built by the General Government, all the roads are built by 
the General Government, all the bridges are built by the Gen- 
eral Government, and the harbors are improved by the Govern- 
ment. The harbor at Manila now has not much more than half 
the capacity of the demands upon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What responsibility, if any, does our 
oe assume in connection with this permission to issue 

nds? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Not a particle. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why is it, then, deemed necessary to re- 
quire that the President shall sign the law? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is thought a wise provision, because to a 
certain extent we are responsible for the well-being of those 
people and for their good government, and it was thought ad- 
visable to put that in, so that they would not have any ex- 
travagant expenditures. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman evidently, then, believes 
that at least the moral responsibility will be assumed by the 
United States? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No financial responsibility; but, of course, 
it would be discreditable to the United States if that Govern- 
ment should be mismanaged. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the backing of the United States is be- 
hind perry bonds, why do we have to borrow money at 4 or 43 
per cen 


Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think we have to do so. As I haye 
already stated, the $5,000,000 of bonds that they did sell bear 
4 per cent and were sold at a premium that made a handsome 
profit. This is merely a maximum. 

. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
the credit of the United States is not involved in these bonds? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It is in no way pledged. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But what about the railroad bonds which 
have been used over there? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not understand that the United States 
is responsible for the railroad bonds. If so, it was by act of 
Congress. But that does not apply to these bonds. It is not 
proposed this Government shall be bound for one farthing. 

These people need all these improvements, and they have 
them in contemplation on some of the works proposed. They 
need bridges, and they need roads, and they need improvements 
in the harbors, and they need schoolhouses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What does the gentleman mean by 
“these people?” 

Mr. OLMSTED. The Filipino people. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What action has their assembly or legis- 
lative body taken in regard to this law? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Their Representative here has demanded 
the passage of this act. Mr. Quezon appeared before our com- 
mittee and said that every inhabitant of the island wanted it— 
Filipinos, Americans, and Igorots. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman, Has 
there been some charge before this committee that money of the 
Philippine Government has been expended in the supposed im- 
provements or in making this general improvement which, in 
fact, has been expended for the improvement of private prop- 
erty over there? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; I think not. There was a suggestion 
that something of that kind had occurred in the friar lands, 
that something of that sort had been promised to one of the 
estates, but there was no evidence of the fact. There was a 
road built through or near some estate, but I forget when or 
what it cost. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Was not the answer made that the im- 
provement was justified because it was a part of the contract 
when the friar lands had been sold, or that there was an assur- 
ance that the road would be built out of public funds as an im- 
provement of the property? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No. I do not care, Mr. Speaker, to use any 
more of my time, and I reserve the balance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. You say that there can not be more than 
$10,000,000 of indebtedness? 

Mr. OLMSTED. This increases it $5,000,000; from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose the maximum was 
reached under this, what would the total debt of the island be? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Ten million dollars, and there are $4,000,000 
of bonds in Manila and the friar-land bonds, which the gentle- 
man knows about, against which there is a contingent fund. 

This bill, which I think passed the Senate unanimously, was 
carefully considered in the Committee on Insular Affairs and 
unanimously reported to this House. Its one and only purpose 
is to authorize the Government of the Philippine Islands to 
issue additional bonds from time to time to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000, for the purpose, as stated in the bill itself— 
viding funds to harbor works, bri 
. — for provincial and TT one pal schools, „ — . 
tutions, and other publie improvements for the development if the the 
Philippine Islands by the general government thereof. 

It is favored by the Secretary of War and by the President, 
as may be seen from the letter of the Secretary, addressed to 
me as chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, under 
date of April 8, 1910, and reading as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O., April 8, 1910. 

* DEAR Mr. OLM I have been advised by Gen. Edwards of your 
letter to him of the a tth i instant, concerning Senate bill 7400, which has 
— e Senate and is now before your committee, increasing the 

t of Indebtedness which may be incurred by the Philippine Govern 
ment for public works and etd nei from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
By on 2 of the bang 8 6, 1905, the Philipp Govern- 
— . — was author for public works and im- 
ts, but the SA 07 said government under that au- 

authority the Philippine 


; February 1. 1906, $1,000,000; August 1, 


Ample’ sete: funds have been provided by the Philippine Govern- 
ment for the payment of tke principal of these bonds when due, and 
there has been no . n meeting promptly the interest payments. 
— . condition the Philippine Government is at present 
excellen 
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With the proceeds of these bond issues the Philippine Government 
has constructed important public works, notably the harbor improve- 
ments at Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo, and has expended considerable 
amounts for the construction and maintenance of uunawa 8. There 
had been expended at the end of the last fiscal year all but $410,000 
of the proceeds of the $3,500,000 bonds at that time outstanding. This 
balance and the proceeds of the sale of the remaining $1,500,000 of 
8 pae been appropriated for public works now under way or 
author: 2 

The Governor General of the Philippine Islands is anxious that there 
shall be no delay in carrying on the work at present authorized or 
which it may be necessary to undertake in the near future, due to the 
lack of funds, and with the approval of the Philippine Commission 
he has earnestly recommended an increase of the li of indebtedness 
72000 pny be incurred for the purpose indicated from $5,000,000 to 

„* * . 

After carefully considering this matter I have decided to recommend 
that this authority be granted, and in this the President concurs. 
Bonds can not be issued under this authority, except in pursuance of 
legislation by the Philippine Government approved by the President of 
the United States. This insures a careful consideration of the subject 
before any issue can be made, and it is largely because of this assurance 
that I recommend this legislation. 


I hope that the committee may see fit to favorably report the bill, 
and that it may be enacted into law at this session of Congress. 

Very sincerely, J. M. DICKINSON, Secretary of War. 

Hon. M. E. OLMSTED, 

Chairman Committee on Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Neither the passage of this bill nor the issuance of the bonds 
will involve the expenditure of any money by the United States 
nor the loan of the credit of this Government in any way. It 
has been suggested that this Government is the trustee or the 
guardian of the Philippine Islands. What sort of a guardian 
would it be who would not expend, or permit his ward to ex- 
pend, out of his own money an amount sufficient for his neces- 
sary, expenses? Except for restrictions placed upon the Philip- 
pine Government by act of Congress, it might borrow as much 
money as it needed. Why shall they be unreasonably restricted 
in making the improvements which the development of the 
islands so imperatively demand? With this added authority, 
even should it be exercised to the fullest extent, the indebted- 
ness of the Philippine Islands would be far within the con- 
stitutional limitations placed by the various States upon the 
creation of indebtedness by their own municipalities. There 
is no danger that the fund raised by the sale of these bonds will 
be squandered or misused. The only argument squinting in 
that direction is based upon the proposition that the Philippine 
Government has built a few miles of road, the necessity for 
which no one has denied, leading out from the city of Manila, 
the most important and populous city in the islands. The only 
objection urged is that the road leads in the direction of a 
property leased by an officer of the Philippine Government with 
an option to purchase, but which option, it might be added, 
was never exercised. The necessity for the road amply justified 
its construction, even though it did include a necessary bridge, 
which cost some $10,000. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no State in this Union nor any city 
within any State whose financial affairs have been more wisely 
and honestly handled than those of the Philippine Islands since 
the American occupation. It is a matter of which we have 
great reason to be proud and upon which we ought to congratu- 
late ourselves, as well as the Filipino people. No fault is found 
upon that side of the water. It is only here that unjust criti- 
cism is heard. Under this bill, if it shall become a law, not a 
single bond can be issued without the authority of the Philip- 
pine Assembly, composed entirely of natives of the islands. A 
measure providing for the issuance of bonds must originate in 
that body. It could not originate in the Philippine Commission, 
which is the upper house of the Philippine Legislature; but 
after it shall have passed the lower branch, it must have the 
approval of the upper house. When all that has been done, the 
bonds can not be issued without the approval of the President 
of the United States. Surely, with all these guaranties, we may 
safely rely upon the careful, judicious, wise, and honest exercise 
of the limited power to issue bonds sought to be conferred by 
the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in borrowing 
money on bonds unless it is imperatively necessary. It has 
always seemed to me that when the present generation desires 
to make improvements at the expense of their children they are 
taking an unfair advantage of those who will come after us. 
That is particularly true where we propose to authorize the 
people in the Philippine Islands to make improvements which we 
desire to have made, and which we propose that the children of 
the Filipinos shall pay for, and their children’s children, per- 
haps. I do not believe in it. 


I do not believe we ought to try to exploit the Philippine 
Islands in any way. 


I can see no reason why, if they need 


improvements over there, ordinary improvements, they should 
not make them out of the current revenue. 

It has been proposed here at times that our Government 
should borrow $500,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, or some other sum 
like that, for various public improvements. We have not inaug- 
urated any such policy, and I can see no reason why we should 
inaugurate such a policy in the Philippine Islands. We give 
them the best end of the import duties, we give them every op- 
portunity to raise money for current expenses, and they ought 
to make their improvements out of that money. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield me more time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have but little time. These Filipinos 
would have a right to borrow this money, would they not, if 
Congress had not restricted them? 

Mr. MANN. Very likely, and they would have a right to do 
a great many things if Congress had not restricted them.. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Does the gentleman think it is fair for Con- 
gress to restrict them from spending their own money on needed 
improvements in their own country? Is it not the same as it 
would be if the Government should restrict the State of 
Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. The constitution of the State of 
Illinois, and probably of Pennsylvania—if it does not it ought 
to—has restrictions against municipal bonded indebtedness. 
Every constitution of every proper State in the Union has 
provisions which limit the amount of indebtedness. 

Mr. PARSONS. Yes; it limits the amount. 

Mr. MANN. It limits the amount, and it would be a blessed 
good thing if in the city of New York there was a limitation of 
the amount, and properly enforced, because the time is not far 
distant when the people of New York will find that the pay- 
ment of interest on their bonded indebtedness is more than 
equal to the current needs for additional improvements, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the city of Chicago pay for current 
improvements out of its current revenues? 

Mr. MANN. The city of Chicago does pay for current im- 
provements out of the revenue of the city of Chicago. The 
city of Chicago has indebtedness now which was incurred more 
than 40 years ago, and which is still outstanding, raised for 
the purpose of making improvements which have passed away. 

The indebtedness is not yet paid, the improvements are out of 
date, and the children yet to come have the indebtedness to 
pay and will derive no benefit whatever from the improvements. 
That is exactly what will occur in the Philippine Islands if we 
let this sort of thing go through. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to state that the limit of debt 
provided for here would be less than 3 per cent on the assessed 
valuation. Does the gentleman known of any State which has 
in its constitution so rigid a restriction as this bill would 
enforce upon the Filipinos? 

Mr. MANN. I am not going to argue that question with the 
gentleman. It has nothing to do with this question whatever. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. OLMSTED. We are crippling them by restrictions. 

Mr. MANN.. How much indebtedness does the State of Penn- 
sylvania have outstanding? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It has not got a dollar outstanding. 

Mr. MANN. Well, why does it not borrow money to make 
improvements? Why does not the State of Pennsylvania bor- 
row money to build a road from here to Gettysburg? 

Mr. OLMSTED. They are about to borrow fifty millions to 
complete roads. They are contemplating that. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely they are contemplating, and if they 
do, somebody will live to regret it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. They did borrow heretofore more than 
$50,000,000 for public improvements, but they have paid that off. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; they borrowed large sums of money possi- 
bly to build a statehouse, and we have heard of that state- 
house and the use that the money was put to. It never ap- 
pealed to me very much, I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, although I don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The statehouse is paid for, and it is the 
handsomest one in the United States. 

Mr. MANN. It is the most expensive one at least. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; it is the cheapest. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to 
say anything whatever about this measure, but a question—and 
a rather embarrassing question under the circumstances —was 
put to the chairman of the committee by a Member on this side 
with reference to a matter involved in the investigation now 
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pending before his committee, and upon which he is supposed 
to pass as a judge and therefore perhaps he could not very 
well answer that question. The question asked the gentleman 
was whether the funds of the Philippine Government had been 
expended to improve or build roads and bridges to and upon 
private estates. I want to say, for the information of this com- 
mittee, that it has been developed before the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs by officials of the Philippine Government, that the 
public funds of that island have been so expended, and that 
the Philippine Government entered into a contract with one of 
the Philippine officials, to whom it sold one of these friar es- 
tates, or to whom it gave a lease with the option of purchase, 
that the influence of the officials would be used to secure the 
construction of roads and bridges to and upon that estate. 
Now, it is true that the evidence does not show that any roads 
or bridges have been built upon the land itself, but it does show 
that they had been built from the city of Manila to the estate, 
and one of these officials—in fact, the official who has the lease 
on the estate—produced a photograph of a concrete steel rein- 
forced bridge the construction of which he said had cost about 
$10,000 in gold. He also admitted that there had been one 
smaller bridge of that character and 15 or 16 concrete steel re- 
inforced culverts built on the road from Manila leading up to 
his estate, and that about a mile of that road had been 


maca 
How many miles was that bridge from 


damized. 
Mr, PARSONS. 
Manila? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, it is only 7 miles from the 
city limits to the nearest point on this estate, but it does not 
make any difference how many miles the bridge is from Manila. 
The fact remains that that bridge and all of these other bridges 
were built subsequent to and in pursuance of the terms of an 
agreement entered into between the Philippine Government and 
one of its leading officials, when it gave this lease with option 
to purchase one of these friar estates which were taken over 
from the original owners for the ostensible purpose of distribut- 
ing them among the tenants and among the Filipino people. 
Nor is it pertinent to the inquiry as to how much money has 
been expended in this way. 

It is not a question to be measured merely by the expenditure 
that has been made, but it is a question of the character of the 
agreement that has been entered into, and it is a question of 
what may be expended under such an agreement. That is one 
way in which this money could be expended. If it was right 
to sell one of these estates to one Philippine official and build 
roads and bridges for him, then it would be right to sell to all 
the other Philippine officials and build roads and bridges to 
their estates. There is no difference in principle or in any of 
the attaching circumstances in this case. 

But there is another way in which this money may be ex- 
pended. In the Philippine Islands they have a summer capital 
up in the mountains, established for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the Philippine Government, and it is a sort of mountain 
summer resort, and all of the leading officials of the Philippine 
Government have bought themselves tracts of land in this 
summer capital. Some of them own as much as 12 or 15 acres 
of land and they have spent a large sum of money—I do not 
know how much, but not large by way of what will eventually 
be expended—in improving and beautifying this summer capital. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield the gentleman five minutes’ addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. So it is fair to assume some of 
this additional bond issue will be wanted to improve the sum- 
mer capital at Baguio. Perhaps some more will be wanted 
to finish the famous Benguet Railroad, which, by the way, is a 
road ' 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the gentleman will read the bill, he 
will Pe that railroads are not among the proposed improve- 
men 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I was about to say this Benguet 
Road is a wagon road of about 40 miles in length—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The term here, “other public improve- 
ments,” will include almost everything. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes; I think the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Texas is pertinent, and that the words 
“other public improvements” might include anything and 
everything. But I say some of this proposed bond issue might 
be expended on the Benguet Road, which extends from the 
nearest railroad point to Baguio and is a wagon road about 
40 miles in length, which is said to actually have cost over 
$1,000,000, though some one has stated that it has cost $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000, and it is not finished yet. It is said to be the 
worst piece of extravagance and incompetence, not to use a 
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worse characterization, of the American administration in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Probably some part of this bond issue will be devoted to fin- 
ishing the Benguet Road, so that our Government over there 
will have a safe, suitable, and-conyenient method of travel from 
Manila to the summer capital. 

Now a word with reference to taxation. I am sorry I did 
not know this bill was coming up. I have in my office a copy 
of a memorial from the Filipino Chamber of Commerce in Ma- 
nila to the Secretary of War when he made his recent visit to 
the Philippine Islands, and it paints a vastly different picture 
of the conditions existing there from that given by the Secre- 
tary of War to Congress and the country on his return. The 
statement, among other things, is that the Filipino people are 
now taxed about $21,000,000 per annum, and that the amount 
of their taxation exceeds the circulating medium of the Philip- 
pine Islands 521,000,000 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Twenty-one million pesos. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Twenty-one million pesos, and 
that amount exceeds by about 1,000,000 the entire circulating 
medium of the islands. So it is, perhaps, for some of these 
purposes that some of this bond issue is intended. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question, and 
that is, Under what provision of law the Philippine Government 
guarantees the interest on railroad bonds and indebtedness on 
railroads constructed by private persons or companies? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I desire to say to the gentleman that I 
never made the assertion that our Government has guar- 
anteed . 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Well, I make the assertion the 
Philippine Government has at this time guaranteed the interest 
on half a million dollars or more of railway bonds. 

Mr. MANN. We passed such a law here a few years ago. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That was authorized by act of Congress, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Then, that being the case, will 
any part of the fund to be raised by this additional bond in- 
debtedness be devoted to making good those guaranties of 
interest? 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; it would not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Or be held as a reserve to guar- 
antee the payment of future issues by the Philippine Govern- 
ment of that character. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The bonds issued under this bill could not 
be used for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman on the other side con- 
sume some of his time? 

Mr. OLMSTED. We prefer to hear the gentlemen on that 
side. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to make 
any extended remarks about this measure. My purpose in de- 
manding a second was primarily to obtain an explanation from 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, although I was then and am 
now, after hearing that explanation, opposed to the bill. In 
acting for the people of the Philippine Islands we act as trus- 
tees. Now, the reason assigned by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for this additional bond issue is simply that the people 
of the Philippine Islands want it. We are their guardians or 
trustees, and the primary consideration in our minds should 
not be what those people want, but what they ought to have. 

Mr. OLMSTED. They need it. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are their guardians, just as if they 
were children. They are not fit for self-government. If they 
were, we ought to cut loose from them to-day and make them 
independent and self-governing. ‘They are not fit to do that, and 
before we force a bond issue which will be a burden upon them 
and their descendants for years to come, some proper measure 
of justification should be advanced in explanation of this bill. 
Such measure has not been advanced, in my judgment, by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. He says they 
want this money for public improvements. I have no doubt 
if we let them do it they would go ahead and use two or 
three hundred millions of dollars and have a perfect car- 
nival of improvement there. We do not allow the Indian 
tribes to enter into financial burdens. We guard over them, 
and just so we have to guard over the people of the Philippine 
Islands. It is not a very grateful task. They are far from us 
here in Washington, and we have to be very careful of every 
step we take in their financial development. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] no doubt meant to give us 
all the information he had on the subject. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I meant to give all I could in the short 
time. 
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Mr. HARRISON. But he did not make it plain to me what 
the necessity was for this issue; he did not make it plain to me 
what the current working balance of the Philippine Islands 
was; he could not state to me whether the sum of money they 
now have in the United States is $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, or 
just how much it is; and at the last session of this Congress 
he was unable to enlighten the House as to just where that 
money was on deposit. He knew full well that this Capitol 
was filled with rumors that the treasury of the Philippine 
Islands had been favoring a certain clique of bankers in New 
York City to the exclusion of other banking interests of this 
country, and he could not give us the names; he can not give 
us the amount now; he can not give us the working balance of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Two million dollars, 

Mr. HARRISON. Two million dollars. He conceded that 
5 after having a good many questions showered upon 

m, 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the House does not know 
enough about this measure to jam it through under suspension 
of the rules, and I hope the House will vote it down. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Maptson]. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, this bill has the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on Insular Affairs, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. After a very careful con- 
sideration of the bill, the committee recommended its passage. 
Why? Because there was a great necessity for the money 
which these bonds will provide. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] inquires what 
the necessity is for the issuance of these bonds and the raising 
of this money. The answer to that is the purposes for which 
the money is to be expended. What is the necessity of any new, 
undeveloped country for ports and harbors? What is the neces- 
sity of any undeveloped and wild country for roads? What is 
the necessity of any new and only partially civilized country 
for schoolhouses? That is the answer. [Applause.] Those 
things are absolutely imperative for the development of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADISON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I have 
only five minutes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just a question. 

Mr. MADISON. No; not at this time. I want to pursue the 
thought which I am trying to develop here. 

The American Government has done a wonderful work in the 
Philippine Islands. The man who would cast an aspersion upon 
the work of that Government in those islands ought to think 
twice before he does it. Some of the bravest, wisest, and best 
of our countrymen have gone over there and given up their lives 
and all the splendid opportunities existing for them in their own 
land to labor for the upbuilding of those people, and the money 
that has come into their hands has been woefully meager for the 
accomplishment of the tasks that has been placed upon them. 
They need the funds these bonds will provide to expedite their 
work—the development of the material resources and the civili- 
zation of the islands. They are not asking for this money in their 
own behalf, and they do not plead alone, but the entire Filipino 
people are asking for it. It was stated by the chairman of the 
committee that Mr. Quezon, who represents a party in the 
Philippine Islands that is asking for immediate independence, 
asks upon behalf of his people for this money. Why? I have 
no doubt that it is because he realizes that it is necessary that 
his countrymen shall be educated; that his country shall be 
developed, in order that the Filipino people may at some time 
be prepared to assume the responsibilities of government, a 
government that will be the head of a civilized and prosperous 
nation. 

I want to say this, gentlemen, from my conviction of what is 
for the greatest good of the Filipino people, that no man who 
earnestly desires the development, the growth, the civilization 
of these people should for one moment hesitate in casting his 
yote for this measure. 5 

No bonds will be issued without the consent of the Filipinos, 
They have the matter in their own hands through their legisla- 
ture. The bill that authorizes the issuance of these bonds must 
originate in the Philippine Assembly. Every man who has a 
seat in that body is a Filipino. Then the bill- must go to the 
Philippine Commission, composed partly of Americans and 
partly of Filipinos, and be approved there, and then must re- 
ceive the sanction of the President of the United States, 

Now, not a single bond for a single dollar will be issued with 
these checks, unless it is necessary, and if bonds are issued we 
have every assurance, from the experience of the past, that 
eyery dollar realized from their sale will be honestly expended. 


But if you leave these improvements to be paid for from the 
meager current funds of the Philippine Government, the roads 
will not be builded, the schoolhouses will not be erected, the 
harbors and ports will not be improved, and you will retard the 
growth of the Philippine Islands and fail to do your duty as the 
guardians of an alien people. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Harrison) there were—ayes 67, noes 34. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
OLMSTED and Mr. Harrison. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 63, noes 44. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in favor thereof) the motion 
was lost. 

IMMIGRANT STATION, BOSTON. 


Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 10221) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to exchange the site for the immigrant sta- 
tion at the port of Boston. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to exchange the site heretofore acquired for an 
immigrant station at Boston, Mass., for another suitable site, the addi- 
tional cost not to exceed $30,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. KELIHER. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Speaker, a law authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and erection of an immigration station at 
Boston passed the last Congress. The money needed for these 
purposes was appropriated and is now available. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, acting under that authority, pur- 
chased a site in Boston. After the Government took title, the 
State of Massachusetts appropriated $3,000,000 to be expended 
for the development of Boston’s water front. That development 
would have been greatly marred, if not rendered impossible, if 
the Government utilized its present site. Consequently it was 
deemed necessary by the Boston Chamber of Commerce to ask 
the Government to exchange its site for one that would not 
interfere with the development scheme. A better site was 
tendered the Government in exchange and at the same cost per 
square foot, and far more desirably situated, in the same 
locality. s 

As Congress was adjourning for the summer, believing that 
the exchange might be desired to be made during the recess 
of Congress, a proviso was written into the public-buildings 
bill which authorized the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to make the exchange at no additional cost. I drew the proviso 
but made this mistake, instead of having it read “no additional 
cost per square foot,” I made it read “no additional cost,” 
thus binding the hands of the Government and making the 
exchange impossible. Consequently the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, although offered a site worth far more per square 
foot at the same price that was paid for the original site, could 
not make the exchange. The new site contains more land, and 
in order to bring about a rectification of the mistake the passage 
of this bill is asked. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will pay the additional expense. 

Mr. KELIHER. Willingly. [Laughter.] The additional ex- 
pense will come out of the money already appropriated for the 
purchase of a site. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the Government going to receive the 
same amount from the old tract that is to be abandoned for the 
benefit of municipal government? 

Mr. KELIHER. The Government is not only going to get 
as much as it paid for in the old site, but a great deal more 
and far better land in order that the great work of development 
of our dock system may be carried on. Great concessions are 
being made by individual owners to the Government that these 
plans may be successfully carried out by the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the additional amount of 
land to the Government property is the reason for this increase? 

Mr. KELIHER. Yes; it is larger and a far more practical 
location than the original site. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 
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The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS IN CHINA. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington.’ Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 82473) for the relief 
of the sufferers from famine in China, as amended, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to transport, under the supervision of the National Red Cross Society 
all supplies donated by the people of the United States for the relief ot 
the sufferers from famine in China, and for this purpose may order 
one of the Army transports from Seattle, Wash., to China. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? [After a pause.] 
If not, the question will be taken on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS WATERS OF PROJECTS UNDER RECLAMATION 
ACT. 


Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the disposition 
of waters of projects under the reclamation acts, and for other 
purposes, as amended, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That whenever in carrying out the provisions of 
the reclamation law, storage or carrying capacity has been or may be 
provided in excess of the requirements of the lands to be irrigated 
under the projects, the Secreta of the Interior, preserving a first 
right to lands and entrymen under the projects, is hereby authorized, 
upon such terms as he may determine to be just and equitable, to con- 
tract for the impounding, storage, and carriage of water to an extent 
not exceeding such excess Brod with irrigation systems operatin 
under the act of August 18, 1894, known as the Carey Act, and indi- 
viduals, corporations, associations, and irrigation districts organized 
for or engaged in furnishing or in distributing water for irrigation. 
Water so impounded, stored, or carried under any such contracts shall 
be for the purpose of distribution to individual water users by the 
party with whom the contract is made: Provided, however, That water 
so impounded, stored, or carried shall not be used otherwise than as 
prescribed by law as to lands held in private ownership within Govern- 
ment reclamation 1 In fixing the charges under any such con- 
tracts for impounding, storing, or carrying water for any irrigation 
system, corporation, association, or district, as herein provided, the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the cost of construction and 
maintenance of the reservoir by which such water is to be impounded 
or stored, or the canal by which it is to be carried, and such charges 
shall be just and equitable as to water users under such project. 

In fixing rates and charges in such contracts for the storing or car- 
rying of water to any irrigation system, corporation, association, water 
users, or district, as herein provided, the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration the cost of construction and maintenance of the reciamation 
project, and such rates and charges shall be just and equitable as to 
water users under such project. No irrigation system, district, asso- 
clation, or corporation so contracting shall make any charge for the 
storage, carriage, or delivery of such water in excess of the charge 
paid by it to the United States except to such extent as may be reason- 
ably necessary to cover cost of carriage and delivery of such water 
through its works. 

Sec. 2. That in carrying out the provisions of said reclamation act 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, upon such terms as may a upon, 
to cooperate with irrigation districts, water users’ associations, corpo- 
rations’ entrymen, or water users for the construction or use of such 
reservoirs, canals, or ditches as may be advantageously used by the 
Government and irrigation districts, water users’ associations, corpo- 
rations’ entrymen, or water users for porcin delivering, and car- 
rying water for irrigation purposes: Provided, That the title to and 
management of the works so constructed shall be ee to the 2 
visions of section 6 of said aet: Provided further, That water all 
not be furnished from any such reservoir or delivered through any such 
canal or ditch to any one landowner in excess of an amount sufficient 
to irrigate 160 acres: Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall 
be held or construed as anger bet 8 or attempting to enlarge the right 
of the United 8 under ex g law, to control the waters of any 

eam in any State. 
aa 8. That the moneys received in pursuance of such contracts shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund and be available for use under the 
terms of the reclamation act and the acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto. 


The title was amended so as to read: “An act to authorize 
the Government to contract for impounding, storing, and car- 
riage of water, and to cooperate in the construction and use of 
reservoirs and canals under reclamation projects.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. x 

Mr. REEDER. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, this bill will have the effect of 
expediting the irrigation of lands in the West on account of 
these conditions. In many of the irrigation projects there is a 
large amount of land which can be irrigated. There is gen- 
erally but one right good place to impound the waters, and the 
Government has followed the plan of separating the project 
into units, and in doing so certain lands that could be irri- 
gated can not be irrigated for a number of years, yet a large 
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per cent of the initial expense for the whole project is neces- 
sarily made at first. This bill provides that when the Govern- 
ment has undertaken a project and started in to build a reser- 
voir and ditches, if private individuals desire to come in and 
take another unit of that same project and assist in building 
the dams and ditches and paying for the extra expense neces- 
sary to this land, the Government will permit the impounding 
of the waters therefor in the reservoir and carry this water in 
Government ditches. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes, sir. Ñ 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I will not occupy 
any of my own time, but use some of his. The gentleman is 
the chairman of the committee which reported this bill, which 
is a Senate bill. The bill as reported is materially different 
from the bill as it passed the Senate. The Senate bill, in my 
opinion, is very objectionable. Is it the intention when this 
bill passes the House in the shape that it is reported to the 
House to reinstate the provisions of the Senate bill without 
even controversy ? 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I think I am safe in saying 
that the Senate will not ask that such provision be reinserted. 
If they do, we will certainly insist that our provisions remain 
in the bill, for the reason our changes have been made largely 
if not entirely with the idea of not establishing a system of 
selling water, but simply of permitting the impounding and car- 
rying of the water which is appurtenant to their lands. 

Mr. MANN. It was feared by many, Mr. Speaker, when the 
Reclamation Service was provided for, that it would lead in 
the end to the Government expending large sums of money for 
the benefit of private individuals who were then owners of 
lands. That fear is in part realized by the provisions of this 
bill. I am not entirely certain, but they are in part realized by 
the provisions of the bill as amended by the House committee. 
I have always been perfectly willing to provide for the Reclama- 
tion Service. I am not in favor of the Government, at Govern- 
ment expense, providing for the irrigation of the lands of in- 
dividuals or turning over the water to companies out there to 
make profit by being middlemen between the water which is 
reserved and the water which is used. With those observations, 
as far as I am concerned, I do not propose to say anything 
more. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 8 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


WATER POWER ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 32172) to amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for the withdrawal from public entry of lands 
needed for town-site purposes in connection with irrigation 
projects under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 16, 1906, as amended, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the reclama- 
tion act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved April 16, 
1906, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That whenever a development of power is necessary for the 
irrigation of lands, under any protect undertaken under the said recla- 
mation act, or an opportunity is afforded for the 8 of power 
under any such project, the tary of the Interior is authorized to 
lease for a period not exceeding 10 years, giving preference to municipal 
purposes, any surplus peer or power privilege, and the money derived 
rom such leases shall be covered into the reclamation fund and be 
placed to the credit of the 1 from which such power is derived: 
Provided, That no lease shall be made of such surplus power or power 
privileges as will impair the efficiency of the irrigation projects: Pro- 
vided, further, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make 
such lease for a longer period not exceeding 50 years, with the approval 
of the water users’ a ation, or associations under any such project, 
organized in conformity with the rules and regulations rescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior in pursuance of section 6 of the reclama- 
tion act, approved June 17, 1902.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REEDER. The object of this bill is simply to permit 
the lease of the power obtained from the escape of water from 
these irrigation reservoirs when it is to be used for irrigation, 
and that the time fixed for such lease be 50 years. This 
length of time is set by the amendment, because the general 
policy in leasing water powers by the Government seems to be 
50 years, for the reason that they can not be profitably im- 
proved for a shorter time. 
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Mr. MANN. But in the bills which we have passed in refer- 
ence to dams elsewhere and in the general dam law, the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to make such alteration or amend- 
ment in reference to the projects as it pleases. ` 

Mr. REEDER. But this is not a bill that pertains to a dam. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman's bill propose to give 
to the Secretary of the Interior power absolutely to give these 
water rights for 50 years in such a way that Congress can 
not in any way interfere with them after that is done, and 
Congress will have no control? 

Mr. REEDER. This has nothing to do with the building 
of a dam, but when a reservoir is built and the water is per- 
mitted to escape therefrom to irrigate the land the power pro- 
duced can be leased for a term of 50 years. 

Mr. MANN. I fail to see where we put control over a man 
who puts in a dam we should fail to put control over where we 
put Government money into a dam, and perhaps produce water 
power. It does not seem to me that makes a strong case for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. REEDER. Every particle of the money that goes into 
these reservoirs is the people’s money who own the lands to be 
irrigated from these reservoirs. 

Mr. MANN. It is not the people’s; it is the money of the 
United States. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, there are two changes to existing 
law in this bill. In existing law the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to make leases for a period not exceeding 10 years 
of any water power developed in conjunction with one of these 
Government irrigation projects. The theory underlying that 
is that at the expiration of the 10-year period this power would 
be owned by the Water Users’ Association. Now we provide 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall be authorized to lease 
this power for a longer period than 10 years, not exceeding 50, 
with the approval of the Water Users’ Association. Why? 
Because the Water Users’ Association has an equity in the 
water power which the Secretary of the Interior can not and 
is not under existing law, or under any law, authorized to dis- 
pose of. In conjunction with the project down in New Mexico 
and Texas the Water Users’ Association want to develop this 
water power for certain and they are asking for the 
passage of this amendment because they can not develop this 
power on a lease for only a period of 10 years. 

That is the reson, Mr. Speaker, they are asking Congress for 
relief at this time. It is simply putting into the hands of the 
Water Users’ Association, who own this power at the expira- 
tion of 10 years, the power to approve or disapprove of the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. It occurs to me it is plac- 
ing the power where it belongs—in the hands of the men who 
are paying for the project. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman will permit 
me, of course after the 10 years the property would pass over 
to the Water Users’ Association and they could lease for any 
period of time they desired. 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. This bill would permit the 
binding up of that power for a period of 50 years and during the 
period when the project was in its formative state. 

Mr. COLE. With their consent. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Certainly; with their con- 
sent, but does the gentleman think it a wise policy in the early 
stages of the development of irrigation enterprises of that kind 
to put a lien upon the power that might be developed for a 
period of 50 years? 8 

Mr. COLE. Now, Mr. Speaker, let me answer in the same way 
that the representatives of the Water Users’ Association placed 
it before the committee. They claim that by the installation 
of this machinery during the development of the property they 
ean effect great economy, and that is the reason why they want 
these leases extended at that time. They can not float these 
bonds in the 10-year period. They must have a longer period 
of time. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The Government, in the first 
instance, and the Water Users’ Association, in the second in- 
stance, would be under obligation to maintain the power. 

Mr. COLE. This bill incurs no liability on the part of the 
Government whatever. It only modifies existing law in those 
two particulars. 

‘Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, ordinarily when 
we consent to a long lease of water privileges we expect the 
lessee to make the improvements and make the expenditures, 
but here is a proposition where you practically bind the Goy- 
ernment, in the first instance, and the Water Users’ Association, 
in the second instance, to maintain this reservoir and dam over 
a period of 50 years. It might be a burden upon this enterprise 
and absolutely swamp the irrigation project. 


Mr. 8 They might agree at the end of 10 years as at 
Present. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think it is wrong to put on 
these reclamation projects, which are organized primarily to 
irrigate lands for settlers, an obligation to bind them up for 
50 years to maintain a condition by which power could be de- 
livered to any company or association of individuals. This is 
evidently a subject that ought not to be disposed of in this hop- 
skip-and-jump manner after 6 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. COLE. I agree with the gentleman that this is a serious 
matter, and perhaps should have more consideration than the 
House can give it this afternoon. But we are nearing the 
closing hours of this session and it is necessary to pass judg- 
ment in important matters in a short period of time. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. But here is a policy that has 
been developed for years, and, as one of the members of the 
committee that drafted the reclamation law, certainly I should 
oppose putting onto it a subsidiary power proposition for a 
term of 50 years that might in the end prove very embarrassing. 

Mr. COLE. I have also been a member of this committee for 
a period of six years. I have watched with great interest the 
development of many of these irrigating projects, and when 
these gentlemen appeared and asked for this relief, and demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the committee that it would work 
an economy of at least $1,000,000 to this project, it occurred 
to me that it was the duty of this committee and Congress to 
grant the relief asked for. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think it would be much 
better to pass an act to relieve that particular situation rather 
than to pass a measure to take on all projects of this sort. 

Mr. REEDER. Let me read for the gentleman's benefit, be- 
ginning on line 13, page 2, of the bill: 

No lease shall be made of such surplus power or power privileges as 
will impair the efficiency of the irrigation med pac Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make such a lease 
for a longer period, not exceeding 50 years, with the approval of the 
water users’ association or associations under any such project, etc. 

It can not be made a detriment to the water users, and then, 
too, it is with their consent. It seems to me it is a perfectly 
safe proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this legisla- 
tion ought to be enacted. I can not conceive of any condition 
which could arise under which a burden would be placed upon 
a reclamation project by this legislation. What we are provid- 
ing for is an income to the project. Surely, the Secretary of 
the Interior will make no contract under which a water users’ 
association or the Reclamation Service will be placed under any 
obligations to deliver any power, or any water for the produc- 
tion of power, which it does not possess. At the end of about 10 
years these projects, if they move along in an orderly way, pass 
into the hands of the people—the water users’ association. 

Now, it seems to me it might occur during that period of 10 
years that it would be greatly in the interest of the project and 
in the interest of the people who live under it, that they have 
an opportunity to enter into a contract with parties desiring to 
use power for the surplus power developed by the project. And 
that is what this act proposes. It is true the contract is made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, but it, in fact, is made by the 
water users’ association, because except the water users’ asso- 
ciation approve of it, it can not be made beyond the period of 
10 years, and as these projects do develop a considerable amount 
of water power, and we are leaving in the hands of the people 
directly interested the opportunity to say whether or no the 
contract shall be made, and what the form of the contract shall 
be, the legislation, it seems to me, is clearly in the interest of 
the people directly interested in the project and those who own 
the land under the project. N 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seems to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 26. 

So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill was lost. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 7901. An act providing for the restoration and retirement 
of Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon in the 
Navy; 

S. 1318. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Barnes; 

S. 7138. An act granting to the town of Wilsoncreek, Wash., 
certain lands for reservoir purposes; 

S. 5873. An act for the relief of John M. Blankenship; 
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S. 4780. An act for the relief of the heirs of George A. Arm- 
strong; 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of Edward Forbes Greene; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of Douglas C. McDougal; 

S. 2429. An act for the relief of the estate of James Mitchell, 
deceased ; ~ 

S. 1028. An act to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 
Army and place him on the retired list; 

S. 8353. An act for the relief of S. S. Somerville; 

S. 10324. An act extending the provisions of the act approved 
March 10, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize A. J. Smith and 
his associates to erect a dam across the Choctawhatchee River 
in Dale County, Ala.;” 

S. 10288. An act granting to Herman L. Hartenstein the 
right to construct a dam across the St. Joseph River near Mott- 
ville, St. Joseph County, Mich. ; 

S. 9405. An act to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of 
June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund, and for the issue and disposal of certificates 
of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; ” 

S. 6386. An act to diminish the expense of proceedings on sp- 
peal and writ of error or of certiorari; 

S. 6693. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 8592. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Lyman County and Brule County, in 
the State of South Dakota ; 

S. 8583. An act for the relief of Malcolm Gillis; and 

S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
give certain former cadets of the United States Military Acad- 
emy the benefit of a recent amendment of the law relative to 
hazing at that institution. 


MONUMENT AT GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 9137) to appropriate 
the sum of $30,000 as a part contribution toward the erection 
of a monument at Germantown, Pa., in commemoration of the 
founding of the first permanent German settlement in America, 
with amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the expenditure of the sum of $25,000 is 
hereby authorized to aid in erecting a monument at Germantown, Pa., 
in commemoration of the founding of the first permanent German settle- 
ment in America: Provided, That no part of the sum herein authorized 
shall be expended until there shall have been raised and made available 
for the erection of said monument an additional sum of at least 
$25,000: Provided further, That the design of said monument shall be 
. by the Secretary of War, the governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvyania, and the president of the National German-American Alliance; 
and the money for the erection of the said monument shall be expended 
under the supervision of the Secretary of War, the governor of Penn- 
of aean and the eggs of the National German-American Alliance : 

nd provided further, That the responsibility for the care and keepin 
of the said monument shall be and remain with the city of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., it being understood that the United States shall have no 
responsibility therefor, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

There was no demand for a second. 

The question being taken, and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

The title was amended. 


WEIGHING SILVER COIN, 


Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 24885) to amend section 3536 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the 
weighing of silver coins. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3536 of the Revised Statutes of th 
9 5 States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read — 
‘ollows : 

“ Sec. 3536. In adjusting the weight of the silver coins the following 
deviations shall not be exceeded in any single piece: In the doilar, the 
half and quarter dollar, and in the dime, 15 grains.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

There was no demand for a second. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in fayor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


STANDARDS FOR COINAGE, 


Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 24886) to amend sections 3548 
and 3549 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relative 
to the standards for coinage. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3548 of the Revised Statutes of 
2 United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 3548. For the pu: 
of the coins of the United States to the provisions of the laws relating 
to coinage, the standard troy pound of the Bureau of Standards of the 
United States shall be the standard troy pound of the Mint of the 
ae States, conformably to which the coinage thereof shall be regu- 


Sec. 2. That section 3549 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3549. It shall be the duty of the Director of the Mint to pro- 
cure for each mint and assay office, to be kept ay thereat, a series 
of standard weights corresponding to the standard troy pound of the 
Bureau of Standards of the United States, consisting of a 1-pound 
weight and the requisite subdivisions and multiples thereof, from the 
hundredth part of a grain to 25 pounds. The y weight ordinarily 
employed in the transactions of such mints and assay offices shall be 
regulated according to the above standards at least once in every year, 
under the inspection of the superintendent and Lara ie and the accu- 
Hoge Shoes those used at the mint at Philadelphia shall tested annually. 
in ioners, at the time of the annua! 


of securing a due conformity in weight 


e presence of the assay co 
examination and test of coins.” 
The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
There was no demand for a second. 
The question being taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MILITARY PARK. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) cre- 
ating a commission to investigate and report on the advisability 
of the establishment of permanent maneuvering grounds and 
camp of inspection for troops of the United States at or near 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park. 

The Clerk read the House joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to appoint a commission consisting of 
five officers of the Army of the United States to make a full and com- 
plete investigation, and consider carefully whether or not it is advisable 
to make, establish, and maintain a maneuvering ground and camp of 
inspection for United States troops at or near the Chickamau and 
Chattanooga National Military Park. Said commission shall fully con- 
sider the advantages and disadvantages of the lands contiguous to or 
near to said park for the purposes herein stated, and report fully as to 
prorame number of acres of land necessary to purchase, and the proba- 

le cost of the same, and as to all facts and conditions material to be 
considered in the premises. The report shall be filed in the War Depart- 
ment by December 1, 1911, and communicated to Congress thereafter 
as soon as practicable by the President. 

Sec. 2. at the members of said commission shall serye without pays 

onal 


but shall be paid their n e ‘or veling a t 
out of the sppropeiation for e and ‘Chattanooga’ Nati 
Military Park. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

There was no demand for a second. 

The question being taken, and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended, and the House joint 
resolution was passed. 


MEMORIAL TO COMMODORE PERRY. 


Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 29503) to promote the erection of a me- 
morial in conjunction with a Perry's victory centennial cele- 
bration on Put in Bay Island during the year 1913 in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
Lake Erie and the northwestern campaign of Gen. William 
Henry Harrison in the War of 1812. 

The Clerk read the bill at length. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
I do not think we ought to sit here and appropriate $250,000 
with so small a number of Members present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


James) there were 29 ayes and 24 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to; accordingly the House (at 6 
o’clock and 29 minutes) adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 8, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
findings as to claims of letter carriers of Greater New York 
for additional salary (H. Doc. No. 1361); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for maps (H. Doc. No. 1362); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting the report for the year ended December 31, 
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1910 (H. Doc. No. 1363); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. H. 32473) for 
the relief of the sufferers from famine in China, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2079), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 32221) to establish a new 
judicial district in the State of Kansas, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2083), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the resolution of the Senate (S. J. 
Res. 132) authorizing the delivering to the commander in chief 
of the United Spanish War Veterans of one or two dismounted 
bronze cannon, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2084), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. À x 

Mr. McCALL, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 3662) for the erection 
of a monument over the grave of President John Tyler, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2087), which said bill and report were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 29866) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2082), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 
gerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
‘ollows: 

Mr. DRAPER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred sundry bills of the Senate, reported in lieu thereof 
the bill (S. 10453) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2080), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to 
which were referred sundry bills of the Senate, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (S. 10327) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2081), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN of Missouri, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 2469) 
for the relief of Alfred Childers, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2085), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 30969) for 
the relief of William Porter White, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2086), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 28500) granting an increase of pension to James 
B. Graham; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 28923) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward Skahan; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 32570) providing for the 
regulation, identification, and registration of automobiles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and the licensing of the operators 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 32571) to consolidate cer- 
tain forest lands in the Kansas National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr.-ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 32572) increasing the 
limit of cost of construction of the courthouse and post-office 
building at New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 82578) to amend section 2 of 
the act of Congress of June 27, 1890; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 283) 
relating to the harbor improvement at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of South Dakota requesting the Congress of the United 
States to enlarge the military reservation of Fort Meade, S. 
Dak., and to construct permanent buildings for the accommoda- 
85 25 a full regiment of Cavalry; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A memorial of the Legis- 
lature of South Dakota, requesting the Congress of the United 
States to enlarge the military reservation of Fort Meade, S. 
Dak., and to construct permanent buildings for the accommoda- 
tion g a full regiment of Cavalry; to the Committee on Military 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32574)) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Stork; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32575) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32576) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry M. Inman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32577) granting an increase of pension to 
2 M. Van Marter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 32578) directing the 
Secretary of War to convey the outstanding legal title of the 
United States to lot No. 20, square No. 253, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 82579) 
granting an increase of pension to Jacob Desmuke; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRD: A bill (H. R. 32580) for the relief of Mrs. 
Henty Myers; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 32581) to enable the city 
of Phoenix, in the county of Maricopa and Territory of Ari- 
zona, to issue and sell its bonds to the amount of $400,000 
for the purpose of providing a sanitary sewer system in and for 
said city, and to apply out of the proceeds of the sale of said 
bonds an amount not exceeding the sum of $60,000 for the 
purchase of the sewer system of the Phoenix Sewer & Drain- 
age Co.; to the Committee-on the Territories. 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 32582) granting an increase 
of pension to Waldo Raynsford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32583) granting an increase of pension 
to Zina W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32584) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernest S. Cash; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82585) granting an increase of pension 
to Hannah E. Crowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32586) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella F. Bussey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32587) granting an increase of pension 
to James Kerns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 32588) granting an increase of 
pension to Sallie A. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32589) granting an increase of pension 
to James F. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 32590) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James A. McIntosh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 32591) granting a pension to 
Frank D. Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 32592) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Doris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 32593) for the relief of 
Charles S. Keller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 32594) granting a pension to 
Arthur W. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32595) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles McCallion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 32596) granting 
an increase of pension to Moses R. Leland; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. , 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 32597) granting a pension to 
Adelaide Lowe Heim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32598) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Wisecup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32599) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32600) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo E. Fox; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 32601) grant- 
ing pension to Kate B. Meister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 32602) for the relief of 
the beneficiaries under the will of John G. Winter, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 32603) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha H. Cooper; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MASSEY: A bill (H. R. 32604) granting an increase 
of pension to Aaron M. McCown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 32605) grant- 
ing a pension to Andrew J. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32606) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32607) granting a pension to S. P. Breeden; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 32608) for the relief 
of the children and heirs of Elizabeth Haak, Michael Haak, and 
Sarah Haak, all deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 32609) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret O'Reilly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32610) granting a pension to Sarah W. 
Wilcox; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32611) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32612) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Joshua C. Drown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32613) granting an increase of pension to 
Sara M. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 32614) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus L. Dyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 32615) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Findling; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of metal polishers of Fremont, 
Ohio, for enactment of the illiteracy-test immigration law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of business firms of Van 
Wert, Ohio, against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Papers to accompany bill relative to 
title of the United States to lot 20, square 253, in Washingten, 
D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Rockdale Council, Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics, of Glen Riddle, Pa., and of Trades 


Council of Royersford, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Royersford and Spring City Trades Council, 
against change of method in printing paper money; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. CREAGER: Petition of the Keetowah Society, on 
behalf of Cherokee Indians under the Cherokee allotment act, 
July 1, 1902, etc.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y., for Canadian reciprocity ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: Petition of executive committee of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, favoring reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York, for building battleship 
New York in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
New York and New York Mercantile Exchange, for Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Seward Republican Club and Wyckoff 
Heights taxpayers, of New York, for construction of battleships 
in Government navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Republican Club of New York, against Sen- 
ate joint resolution 134, amendment to Constitution on sena- 
torial election; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of 52 retail merchants of York- 
ville, Ill., against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the People’s National Fire Insurance Co., 
favoring the Esch phosphorus bill, H. R. 30022; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens on the rural routes in 
North Dakota, for House bill 26791; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of stockholders in the United Wireless Telegraph 
Co. of New York, for investigation of all wireless telegraph com- 
panies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, protesting against 
the parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEALD: Petitions of Councils No. 9, of Wilmington; 
No. 6, of Delmar; No. 11, of Townsend; No, 33, of Camden: No. 
5, of Wilmington; No. 30, of Dagsboro; No. 1, of Farmington; 
No. 26, of Smyrna; and No. 20, of Roxana, of Junior Order 
United American Mechanics; and Camps No. 22, of Grubbs Cor- 
ner, and No. 20, of Camden, of Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
all in the State of Delaware, urging upon Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation excluding undesirable immigrants; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut:.Petition of Chamberlain 
Council, No. 2, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 
New Britain, Conn., favoring illiteracy test in immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Moody, Tex., against a parcels-post 
law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Pest Roads. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
W. H. Jones, William Blackburn, and Henry J. Boles; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of Washington 
Camp No. 98, Patriotic Order Sons of Ameriua, of Dunellen, 
N. J., for H. R. 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. > 

Also, petition of Metal Trades Council of Newark, N. J., 
favoring building of battleships in Government navy yards; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Butler Council, Washington 
Council, and Cumberland Council, all of the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, in the State ef Kentucky, for 
H. R. 15413, restriction of immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kentucky, against a parcels-post 
law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Edward 
S. Kahan (previously referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio: Petition of Local No. 9, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, for H. R. 15413; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Kiln Men’s Local Union No. 9, for construc- 
tion of battleships in Government navy yards; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. 
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By Mr. KNOWLAND: Petition of the Humboldt Chamber of 
Commerce, of Eureka, Cal., for suitable housing of our diplo- 
mats abroad; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal., urging the passage of House bill 
6862, for permanent consular improvement and commercial 
enlargement; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions passed by the Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, Cal., urging the opening of the coal lands in Alaska for 
public use; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Jacob Jones Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Dover; Washington 
Camps Nos. 443, 778, 433, and 328, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, of Davidsburg, Newberrytown, La Bott, and Hanover, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, for House bill 15413, provid- 
ing for further restriction of immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of citizens of tenth Kentucky 
congressional district, against a parcels-post law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of First Presbyterian Church of 
Kings, State of Illinois, for House bill 23641, the Miller-Curtis 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCREDIE: Memorial of the Washington Educa- 
tional Association, of Tacoma, Wash., favoring an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for special lines of industrial education; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, memorials of Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rotary Club, of Tacoma, Wash., favoring an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the improvement and protection of the Rainier Na- 
tional Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, No. 1, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Tacoma, Wash., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of house and senate of Washington, against 
any Federal supervision of fisheries within limits of the State; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of house and senate of Washington, for 
Senate bill 9476, providing for a soldiers’ pension of not less 
than $50 per month for blindness; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Hillsdale and Lima, III., favoring the Miller-Curtis bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Charles Stranahan and 
other citizens of Michigan, against a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of Califor- 
nia, favoring Senate joint resolution No. 9; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, relative 
to opening Alaska coal fields; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
the Cullom-Sterling consular bill (S. 1053 and H. R. 6862); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Local 105, 
Pride of the Valley, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New Kensington, Pa., for further restriction of immigration; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HENRY W. PALMER: Petition of Washington Camp 
No. 259, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Drifton, Pa., for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Bert Millard and 52 others, of Luzerne 
County, Pa., for battleship construction in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petitions of Washington 
Camp No. 498; Wykoff Commandery, No. 39; and Washington 
Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Pen Argyl, Easton, 
and Audenried, all in the State of Pennsylvania ; and Ackerman- 
ville Council, Saxton Council, No. 591; Annette Council, No. 
732; and Local Council No. 973, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Saxton, Philipsburg, and Penns Park, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, for more stringent immigration laws; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of Nicholas Bros., Merryville, and 
J. J. Kinguey, Kinder, La., against a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Arthur Perry and five other 
citizens of Rhode Island, of the Society of Friends, against for- 
tifying the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Betsey A. Streeter 
and Sophie M. Kinnicutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of C. R. Halleck, of 
Brent Creek, Mich., against a rural parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Petition of railway mail 
clerks of the Northwest, relative to increase of compensation 
and investigation of conditions and other matters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of the Potomac Valley Council, 
of Bernie, W. Va., for restricted immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WANGER: Resolutions of Local Union No. 897, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, located at 
Norristown, Pa., in behalf of the bill (H. R. 15413) to amend 
the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

Also, resolution of Branch No. 10, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, of Royersford, Pa., 
in behalf of House bill 29886; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Washington Camps 
Nos. 1, 12, and 7, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Lambert- 
ville, Milford, and Trenton, all in the State of New Jersey, for 
enactment of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


SENATE, 


Wepnespay, February &, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Lopere and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolutions, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 1028. An act to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 
Army and place him on the retired list; 

S. 1318. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Barnes; 

S. 2429. An act for the relief of the estate of James Mitchell, 
deceased ; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of Douglas C. McDougal; 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of Edward Forbes Greene; 

S. 3897. An act for the relief of the heirs of Charles F. At- 
wood and Ziba H. Nickerson; 

S. 4780. An act for the relief of the heirs of George A. Arm- 
strong; 

S. 5873. An act for the relief of John M. Blankenship; 

S. 6386. An act to diminish the expense of proceedings on ap- 
peal and writ of error or of certiorari; 

S. 6693. An act to amend an act entitled An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 7138. An act granting to the town of Wilsoncreek, Wash., 
certain lands for reservoir purposes ; 

S. 7901. An act providing for the restoration and retirement 
of Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon in the 
Navy; 

S. 8353. An act for the relief of S. S. Somerville; . 

S. 8583. An act for the relief of Malcolm Gillis; 

S. 8592. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Lyman County and Brul 
County, in the State of South Dakota; - 

S. 10288. An act granting to Herman L. Hartenstein the right 
to construct a dam across the St. Joseph River near Mottville, 
St. Joseph County, Mich. ; 

S. 10324. An act extending the provisions of the act approved 
March 10, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize A. J. Smith and 
his associates to erect a dam across the Choctawhatchee River, 
in Dale County, Ala.;” 

S. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
give certain former cadets of the United States Military Acad- 
emy the benefit of a recent amendment of the law relative to 
hazing at that institution; and 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
2,000 copies of Senate Document No. 357, for use of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


LADING AND ENTRY OF VESSELS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6011) to 
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provide for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the pre- 
liminary entry of vessels, and for other purposes, which was, 
on page 5, line 18, after “ provided,” to insert “the said extra 
compensation to be paid by the master, owner, agent, or con- 
signee of such vessels.” 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS HOYNE, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. JONES. That is a short measure and one similar to it 
has been reported by the Senate committee and is now on the 
calendar. I ask unanimous consent that it may be put on its 


passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 
2 The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
ohows: 


Treasury not otherwise — propriated, the sum of $3. 
Hoyne, in full satisfaction of his ao Tor damages by destruction of 
his property by Indians, July 6, 186 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘There is no “nit under which we can au- 
Athorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay money out of the 
Treasury of the United States. It is the Treasurer who pays 
out the money. I think there has been an inadvertence, and 
the joint resolution had better be amended. 
: e What is the point made by the Senator from 
daho 

Mr. HEYBURN. We do not authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay money. That is not within the limit of his 
functions, It is the Treasurer who pays the money. The Sec- 
Tetary authorizes it, but the Treasurer pays. He merely 
advises it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the joint resolution may lie on the 

t. 


table for the 
Without objection, the joint reso- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution will lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
209) for the relief of Thomas Hoyne, which has just come from 
the other House. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the amendment to the joint resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 3, after the word “That,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,’ and after 
the word “ dollars,” in line 6, to insert “is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to pay.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


to. 
Let the joint resolution be read as it will stand 
if amended. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 


as proposed to be amended. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., That the sum of $3,000 is hereby ted out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated ty 2 a aca 
ction 


Hoyne in full satisfaction. of his claim for 
of 1867. 


property by Indians July 6, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill (S. 10526) for the relief of 
Thomas Hoyne will be indefinitely postponed. 

ST. JOHN RIVER BRIDGE, ME. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 9552) to 
nuthorize the construction of a bridge across St. John River, 
Me., which was, on page 1, to strike out line 3, down to and 
including line 3, page 2, and insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby given to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation by the State of Maine and the Dominion 


of Canada, yomntty. 0 of a bridge now in course of erection across St. 
John River between Van Buren, Me., and St. Leonards, New Brunswick, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 


the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, said b e to be used only as a common highway for 8 
ove r dee or othe 


cles, and in no case used for steam, 
Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MONUMENT TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 9449) to 
provide a commission to secure plans and designs for a monu- 
ment or memorial to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, which 
were, on page 1, line 3, after“ Wimtram H. Tart,” to insert 
“SHELBY M. CULLOM, Josxrn G. CAN NON; on page 1, line 10, 
to strike out “their” and insert “its;” on page 1, line 12, to 
strike out “ they ” and insert it; on page 1, line 13, to strike 
out “themselves and insert “and itself;” on page 2 to strike 
out all of section 5 and insert: 


Sec.5. That to defr: the necessary ¢ 
herein created and the sont of procuring 
moria] or monument, as herein in provided, the 
the sum 8 850,000, to be immedlately 3 — 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 


Mr. NELSON presented the credentials of Moses E. CLAPP, 
chosen by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota a Senator 
from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1911, which 
were read and ordered to be filed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 10221) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to exchange the site for the immigration station at the 
port of Boston. 

The message also announced that the House had passed, with 
amendments, the following bills, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S. 3315. An act amending an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act te provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States court in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” ap- 
proved June 1, 1898; 

S. 5379. An act for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen. Na- 
thanael Greene upon the Guilford battle ground, in North Caro- 
lina; 

S. 6953. An act authorizing contracts for the disposition of 
waters of projects under reclamation acts, and for other pur- 


poses ; = 

S. 9449. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln; and 

S. 9566. An act to reserve certain lands and to incorporate 
the same and make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest 
Reserve. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following | bills and joint resolution : 

H. R.9137. An act to authorize the expenditure of the sum 
of $25,000 as a part contribution toward the erection ef a monu- 
ment at Germantown, Pa., in commemoration of the founding 
of the first permanent German settlement in America; 

H. R. 24746. An act to extend the extradition laws of the 
United States to China; 

H. R. 24885. An act to amend section 8536 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to the weighing of silver 


coins; 

H. R. 24886. An act to amend sections 3548 and 3549 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relative to the standards 
for coinage; 

H. R. 26290. An act providing for the validation of certain 
homestead entries; 

H. R. 30570. An act to authorize the receipt of certified checks 
drawn on national banks for duties on imports and internal 
taxes, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 30571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, III.; 

H. R. 30888. An act providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad; 

H. R. 31538. An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & 
New Orleans Railway Co., a corporaion existing under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and 
across the Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line 
opposite the city of Mobile, Ala.; 


ses of the commission 
or designs for a me- 
re is hereby appropriated 
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H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to com- 
memorate the discovery of Lake Champlain; 

H. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31656. An act extending the time for commencing and 
completing the bridge authorized by an act approved April 23, 
1905, entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a 
point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a point 
in the borough of West Brownsville, Washington County ; ” 

H. R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of time to 
Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and 
grantees, in which to constrict a dam across the Niobrara River, 
on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to construct 
electric light and power wires and telephone line and trolley 
or electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, across 
said reservation; 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota ; 

H. R. 82082. An act limiting the privileges of the Government 
free. bathhouse on the public reservation at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to persons who are without and unable to obtain the means to 
pay for baths; 

H. R. 32344. An act to protect the locators in good faith of 
oil and gas lands who shall have effected an actual discovery of 
oil or gas on the public lands of the United States, or their 
successors in interest; 

H. R. 32478. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China; and 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
permanent maneuvering grounds and camp of inspection for 
troops of the United States at or near the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4239. An act to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 6011. An act to provide for the lading or unlading of 
vessels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 6702. An act to promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto; 

S. 6842. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw public notices issued under section 4 of the reclama- 
tion act, and for other purposes; 

S. 8916. An act extending the time for certain homesteaders 
to establish residence upon their lands; 

S. 10221. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to exchange the site for the immigrant station at the 
port of Boston; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy which occurred on January 23, 1911, in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress. s 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Gas Light Co., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1910 (H. Doc. 
No. 1363), which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 2, 
To i ige Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
ates: 


Your memorialists, the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, respectfully represent: 

Whereas Congress at its last session appropriated the sum of $10,000 
for a site for the purpose of erecting and . thereon a 
Federal building for the city of Roseburg, Oreg., to relieve the congested 
condition of the Federal offices of said city, to wit: The United States 
Land Office, the United States Post Office, the United States Weather 
Observatory, also the United States District Forestry Bureau; and 

Whereas said offices now occupy separate buildings with a floor space 
at a great rental expense to the Federal Government; and 


Whereas the Government has advertised for and has now practically 
pieca and purchased said site for said Federal building : Now there- 


Concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911. 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todlan of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of House Joint Me- 
morial No. 2, with the original thereof, which was adopted by the 
house January 19, 1911, and concurred in by the senate January 26, 
1911, and that it is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole 
of such original. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

3 at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 31st day of January, A. D. 


[SEaL.] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 

Mr. BROWN. I present a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., February 7, 1911. 
Senator Norris Brown, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am instructed to transmit the following resolution passed to-day 
by the Nebraska house of representatives, letter follows: 

“Be it resolved by this Nebraska house of representatives, That we 
contemplate with satisfaction and approval the action taken by the 
House of Representatives of Congress of the United States upon a 
measure therein nding, known as the Sulloway bill, providing for 
service pensions for = Fae Cun War veterans, and we do hereby 
memorialize and petition the Senate of the United States to concur in 
the action of the House of Representatives in this behalf." 

Henry C. RICHMOND, Chief Olerk. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented a memorial of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Literary Club, of 
Bound Brook; the Children’s Aid and Protective Society of the 
Oranges; and of Mrs. Grace Nicoll, of Morristown, all in the 
State of New Jersey, praying for the passage of the so-called 
children’s bureau bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of J. M. Tucker Post, No. 65, of 
Newark; Zabriskie Post, No. 38, of Jersey City; Hexamer Post, 
No. 34, of Newark; Sheridan Post, No. 110, of Newark, all of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Jersey; 
and of Rev. W. W. Case, pastor of the Olivet Baptist Church, 
of Trenton, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of C. J. Baxter, State superin- 
tendent, department of public instruction of New Jersey, and 
the petition of Dr. Ebenezer Mackey, supervising principal, 
board of education of Trenton, N. J., praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the extension of the field work of the Bureau 
of Education, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of Zucker, Steiner & Co., of New- 
ark; Elias & Samuels, of Long Branch; and the Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of Jersey City, all in the State of 
New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
an allowance for loss of distilled spirits deposited in internal- 
revenue warehouses, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 6, of 
Trenton; Camp No. 28, of Asbury Park; Camp No. 111, of 
Asbury Park; Camp No. 1, of Lambertville; Camp No. 64, of 
Phillipsburg; Camp No. 139, of Columbus; Camp No. 7, of Tren- 
ton; Camp No. 85, of Red Bank; Camp No, 78, of Elizabeth; 
Camp No. 29, of Merchantville; Camp No. 20, of Trenton; Camp 
No. 35, of Delanco, of the Patriotic Order Sons of America; 
and of Local Union Nod. 542, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary . Affairs. S 
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There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorpb, as follows: 


A joint resolution and memorial requestin 
States to enlarge the milita 
and to construct permanent 
full regiment of cavalry., 


Be it resolved by the senate of the State of South Dakota (the house 
of representatives concurring): 

Whereas Fort Meade is centrally located with reference to all the 
Indian reservations in North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming, upon which reservations there are many thousand Indians; and 

Whereas the lines of railroad now in operation and in process of 
construction will offer transportation facilities over four lines in four 
different directions, forming a is for military movements enabling 
troops to nee reach any point of trouble from any cause; and 

Whereas the hospital records of Fort Meade, as given by the report of 
the Surgeon General of the United States Army, show that the pure, 
malaria-free, bracing climate renders Fort Meade the healthiest post 
garrisoned in America; and 

Whereas Fort Meade has a large timber reservation within the Black 
Hills Forest Reserve upon which there is pine timber and an abundant 
supply of pure mountain spring water, and also a piutar reseryation 
2 miles by 6 miles, which in order to accommodate a full regiment of 
cavalry requires the purchase of land 2 miles in addition on the north 
and 2 miles in addition on the east in order to have sufficient drill, 
target, and maneuver Ene and obtain Bear Butte Mountain as a 
target butt, thus furnishing for the . e and other troops which 
may from time to time be assembl 
State militia, the level and rolling prairies, open and wooded streams 
of water, bluffs and brakes, bare hills and timbered mountains, and 
all varieties of country for maneuvers; and 

Whereas it appears to be the policy of the War Department to con- 
centrate troops so far as ible in complete organizations, it would 
appear to be economy to provide for a full regiment of cavalry at Fort 

eade, inasmuch as more than $1,000,000 has been spent at that 
post in the last 10 years in permanent improvements in the way of 
stone, brick, and concrete officers’ quarters, barracks, hospital, com- 
missary and quartermaster’s storehouses, wder magazine, bakery, 
firehouse, water and sewerage systems, band barrack and administra- 
tion building, stables, concrete and macadamized roads, etc., all of the 
public buildings targ sufficiently large to accommodate a full regi- 
ment: Therefore be i 

Resolved, That we favor and earnestly urge the Congress of the 
United States, either by direct appropriation or by allotment by the 
. termani General, to provide the sum of $250,000 for the pur- 
chase of lands above referred to, viz, lands lying 2 miles north and 2 
. miles east of the present military reservation of Fort Meade, S. 5 
for the purpose of enlarging the reservation to a sufficient size to 
accommodate a full regiment of Cavalry. 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to employ their best efforts to compass this end. 


the Congress of the United 
reservation of Fort Meade, S. Dak., 
uildings for the accommodation of a 


for maneuvers, including the 


STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 


I, Samuel C. Polley, secretary of state of South Dakota and keeper 
of the at seal thereof, do hereby certify that the attached instru- 
ment of writing is a true and correct copy of senate joint resolution 
No. 11, as passed by the legislature of 1911, and of the whole thereof, 
and has been compared with the original now on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of South Dakota. 

Done at the city of Pierre this 4th day of February, 1911. 

[SBAL.] SAMUEL C. POLLEY, 

Secretary of State. 
By J. T. NELSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Jay Council, No: 31, of 
Portland; Lincoln Council, No. 56, of Terre Haute; and of Ly- 
ford Council, No. 70, of Clinton, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics; and of the Trades and Labor Council of 
Kokomo, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Browand Post, No. 505, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Indiana, of Kendallville, 
Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 1899, United 
Brotherhoood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Hobart; 
of Local Lodge No. 599, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, of Hammond; and of the Trades Assembly 
of Logansport, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

House joint memorial 10. 


To the honorable Senate and House of . of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled; 

We, your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of 
the State of Washington, 3 grateful for the services rendered our 
countr, Pa ote soldiers and sailors bravely and heroically risking their 
lives in e defense and preservation of this country and realizing 
that those who took part in the War with Mexico and in the Civil War 
are reaching that time in life when they should especially receive our 
tender solicitude and care— 


XLVI——134 


We therefore urge upon you the passage of what is known as Senate 
bill 9476, providing for a pension of not less than $50 per month to 
any soldier or sailor of the Mexican War or the Civil War, who is now 


or may he er become totally blind, or some such similar bill to 
amended so that 


Senate bill 9476, granting such relief; and 
We would further urge that the proposed act be 
defined as including “ blindness depriving a 
usefulness of his eyes and beyond any aid of 


Passed the house January 24, 1911. 
Howarp D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. H. PAULHAMUS 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Passed the senate January 30, 1911. 


House joint memorial 2. 
wo te honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
ates: 

Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 
State of Washington, respectfully petition tha 

Whereas during the year ending June 30, 1910, Government statistics 
show that more than 1,000,000 aliens landed in the United States, of 
which number more than 600,000 came from southern and eastern 
Europe and western Asia, the most undesirable cmigrants known; and 

Whereas the effect of this alien deluge is to depress the wages end 
8 7 5 employment of thousands of American workingmen: There- 
ore 

Resolve¢ by the house and senate of the State of Washington, That 
the Congress of the United States be requested to pass such restrictive 
legislation as will put a stop to this enormous influx of the most unde- 
sirable foreigners whose presence tends to destroy American standards 
of living; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
each Senator and Congressman from the State of Washington for their 
use in endeavoring to secure the passage of such restrictive legislation. 


Passed the house January 19, 1911. 


Howard D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Passed the senate January 24, 1911. 
W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 
Mr. DICK. I present a telegram from the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Ohio State Grange, which I ask may 
be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, February 7, 1911. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Ohio State Grange stands opposed to any reciprocal relations 
that fail to protect the agricultural equal with other interests. 'There- 
fore we are opposed to the Canadian reciprocity treaty as now proposed. 

L. G. SPENCER, 
4 Chairman. 
: EUGENE F. Cranse, 
Secretary of Executive Committee Ohio State Grange. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I present a telegram from the master of 
the Connecticut State Grange, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN., February 6, 1911. 
Hon. MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Fourteen hundred grangers in Connecticut protest against the so- 
called Canadian reciprocity treaty. We, as farmers, do not want to 
be discriminated against. Our motto, “ Protect the American farmer or 
protect no one.” 


L. H. HEALEY, 
Master, Connecticut State Grange. 

Mr. BURKETT. I present a telegram from the Legislature 
of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., February 7. 
Senator ELMER J. Burxert, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

I am instructed to transmit the following resolution passed to-day 
by the Nebraska house of po sas ed Letter follows: 

“Be it resolved by this Nebraska house 2 representatives, That we 
contemplate with satisfaction and approval the action taken by the 
House of Representatives of Con of the United States upon a 
measure therein ponding. known as the Sulloway bill, providing for 
service ions for surviving Civil War veterans, and we do hereby 
memorialize and petition the Senate of the United States to concur in 
the action of the House of Representatives in this behalf.” 

HENRY C. RICHMOND, Chief Clerk. 
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Mr. BURKETT. I present a telegram from the secretary of 
the State Senate of Nebraska, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., February 8, 1911. 
Hon ELMER J. Burkert, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Following resolution unanimously adopted by Nebraska state senate 
y, and by its direction transmitted to you to be presented to Senate 
of United States: 

* Resolved by this 8 That we lage jira with satisfaction and 
approva: the action taken by the House of Representatives of Congress 
States upon a measure therein pending known as the 
Sulloway bill, providing for service pensions for surviving Civil War 
veterans, and we do hereby memorialize and 5 the ‘Senate of the 

United States to concur in the action of 1 ouse in this penay, 

WILLIAM H, SMIT 
Secretary State Senate. 


Mr. PILES presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 10. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

` We, your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 
State of Washington, feeling grateful for the services rendered our 
country by our soldiers and sailors bravely and heroically risking their 
lives in ay era coe gato 7 reservation of this country, and realizing that 
those who E pare war with Mexico and in the Civil War are 
reaching thet time in life when they should especially receive our 
* solicitude and care; 

We therefore urge u 


the passage of what is known as Senate 
bin 476, ene fora 


nsion of not less than $50 per month to any 
soldier or sailor of the Mexican War or the Civil War who is now or ma 
hereafter become totally blind, or some such similar bill to Senate bill 
9476, 8 — 5 relief ; and 


We would further urge that the proposed act be amended so — 
totally blind ” should defined as including “ blindness deprivin 
m of any practical usefulness of his eyes and beyond any al ot 


perso: 
optical assistance. “ Be it 

Resolved, That a y of this resolution be forthwith transmitted to 
the Secretary of the mate of the United States and to the Clerk of 
the House o ars gy rg of the United States, = s copy to Sen- 
ator PaNnose, of the Senate = the United E ore 2 5A each to 
Senators and Representatives in Congress of th tate of Washington. 

Passed the house January 24, 1911. 

Howagp D. TAYLOR. 
Speaker of Fe House. 


W. H. PAULHAMU 


peaker of the Senate. 


Mr. PILES. I present a joint resolution adopted by the Leg - 
islature of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

House joint resolution 2. 

Be it resolved y the house (the senate concurring), That the people 
of the State of Washington, through their legislature now assembled, 
most emphatically and earnestly protest against the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States assuming or attempting to assume the juris- 
diction and control of any of the fisheries within the territorial limits 
of the State of N and we 8 protest against the 


joint control of an art of soe ae es by the wing J States Federal 
Government and “the minion of 


pom a treat; rd 
vention between the United States and Wand iret ie tain, 3 


m on April 11, 1908. 
he of Washington hereby reaffirms i 5 = all the public 
fisheries — igi sv ne at its $ limits, on — ts tha’ ‘ ey bex e 
A 22 5 virtue of its sovere „to keep, control, and regulate 
feet es witht hin its borders without Federal interference. 

5 5 77 resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith 
transmitted to the United States Senators and Representatives from the 
State of Washington, and that they be hereby requested to use all 
honorable means within their power to prevent . action of the Con- 
gress tending to ratify or make said treaty effective. 


Passed the house January 19, 1911. 


Passed the senate January 30, 1911. 


Howarp D. TAYLO: 
Speaker of ey House. 


W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. BOURNE. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 2. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States America: 
my niece Assembly of the State of Oregon, 


drawal wy “over 16,000,000 acres of land in the 
tion constitutes a serious obstacle to 


Passed the senate January 26, 1911. 


Whereas these resources ar conserved for the benefit of the 
people of the whole of the Gaited States ; it is therefore inequitable to 
place the burden of providing these resources so largely upon the people 
777711 — FIRS c United 

0 3 we petition the honorable Congress of the Unit 
States to so amend the law under which the national forests are main- 
tained as to give to this State at least 50 per cent of all mone. 
rived from the lease, use, or sale of any of the 
within these national forests. 

Adopted by the senate January 27, 1911. 

Ben SELLING, President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house ines 31, 1911. 

* Rusk, Speaker of the House. 


JOHN 
UNITED STATES OF P AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OFP THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, F. W. Benson, secre 


of state of the State of Oregon and 
custodian of the seal of wa tate, do hereby certify : 

That I Rane carefully compared the annexed copy of Senate joint 
memorial No, 2 with the orient thereof, which was adopted by the 
senate January 27, 1911, and adopted by ‘the house January 31, 1911, 
and Sany it is a correct ‘transcript therefrom and of the whole of such 
original. 


n testimony whereof I 3 hereunto set my hand and affixed bereto 
the seal of the State of Oreg 


oe at the capitol at ‘Belem, Oreg., this 2d day of February, A. D. 


[SEAL] F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 

Mr. BORAH. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the Rxo- 
orp and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 4. 
To of ie ö the senate and house of representatives of the State 


Would respectfully represent and make known that the development 
of irrigation has been very rapid in the Ta there having pena mil- 
lions of acres added to our irrigation area dur the last few 8 


zat the settlement on these new lands has been almost w ally by 
K. from the East, who have practi no knowledge of irrigation ; 
ven = is an intricate ence which requires consider- 


that emt terests of the millions of farmers in the irri- 


of the Ù Unite for education on the sub- 
ne he 5 nek of the United States 
partment Ny Agriculture, and, tha 


This AE] 3 the house of representatives on the 30th day of 
January, 1911. 
CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This memorial passed the senate on the 30th wy, of January, 1911. 
H. SWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 
gs ag certify that the within house joint memorial No. 4 origi- 
nated in the House of Representatives of the PACAR GITS of the State 
of Idaho during the eleventh session, 
Mrs H. WALLIS, 


JAM 
Chief Clerk k of the House of Representatives. 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, W. oe 9 secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
House joint memorial No. 4, by Ninart, providing for a more liberal 
education on the subject of irrigation pon ‘oe on branch of 
the United States rtment of Agricultu as paraa the house Janu- 
ary 30, 1911; pas the senate Janua 911), which was filed 
in this office the 2d day of February, A. D 1911, and admitted to 


reco 
In ene wre ay reer I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal i — State. 
Pee ie City, the capital of Idaho, this 2d day of February, 
[SBAL.] W. L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 


Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Mercantile Exchange, the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, and Manufacturers’ Club 
of Buffalo, the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, and of sundry citi- 
zens of Cedarhurst, New York City, Buffalo, Long Island, and 
Lockport, all in the State of New York, praying for the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Brooklyn, N. X., praying for the construction of the battleship 
New York in a Government navy yard, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of the United Irish-American 
Societies of Brooklyn and Long Island, and of the Wolfe Tone 
Club of Brooklyn, all in the State of New York, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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He also presented memorials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Watertown; the Board of Trade of Carthage; the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, of New York; of Local Grange No. 
583, Patrons of Husbandry, of Central Square; of the Empire 
State Forest Products’ Association, of Watertown; and of 
sundry citizens of Lawrenceville, Niagara Falls, New York 
City, and Carthage, all in the State of New York, remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocity agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of O’Brian Post, No. 65; Holt 
Post, No. 403; Horsfall Post, No. 90; Walter A. Wood Post, No. 
294; Horace E. Howard Post, No. 267; James M. Brown Post, 
No. 285, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, 
all in the State of New York, praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Typographical Union 
No. 52, of Troy, N. Y., praying that an investigation be made 
into the condition of dairy products for the prevention and 
spread of tuberculosis, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of St. Ann’s Branch, No. 24, 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, of Buffalo, N. Y., remon- 
strating against any appropriation being made for the exten- 
sion of the field work of the Bureau of Education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of Local No. 125, of Utica; Local 
No. 1715, of New York City; Local No. 8079, of Mineville; Local 
No. 754, of Fulton, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; the Central Labor Union of Brooklyn; the 
Central Labor Union of Amsterdam; General Wayne Council, 
No. 48; Excelsior Council, No. 108; Brooklyn Council, No. 21; 
Highland Council, No. 5; Rifton Council, No. 36; and America 
Council, No. 67, Junior Order United American Mechanics, all 
in the State of New York, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Auburn, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped 
envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 

He also presented a petition of T. D. Welch Division, No. 
641, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Hornell, N. Y., 
and a petition of Local Lodge No. 827, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the admission of publications of 
fraternal societies to the mail as second-class matter, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SCOTT presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 27, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of New Creek; of Local 
Council No. 185, of Wise; of Local Council No. 144, of Arnolds- 
burg; and of Local Council No. 62, of Junior, all of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented the memorial of C. W. Norquist, 
manager of the Norquist Department Store, of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and a memorial of the Idaho Mercantile Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called parcels-post bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1116, Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, of Twin Falls, Idaho, praying 
for the construction of the battleship New York in a Government 
navy yard, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 25 citizens of the United 
States, praying that an investigation be made into the affairs 
of all wireless telegraph companies doing business in the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FLINT presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of California, which was referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed 
in the Recogrp, as follows: 

STATE oF CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Sacramento, Cal., January 30, 1911. 


Hon. Frank P. FLINT, 
United States Senator, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I have been instructed by the Legislature of the State 
of California to transmit to you the following copy of senate joint 
resolution No. 9, passed on the 24th day of January, 1911: 


“Senate joint resolution 9. 


“ Whereas it appears that California's contributions to the reclama- 
tion funds have been very great, and that the State is entitled to a 


large share of the regular reclamation funds, as provided by the recla- 
mation act; and x 

“Whereas the Klamath project is among the most worthy in the 
United States, and its early completion is desirable both to the sections 
to be developed through its construction and to the United States, to 
secure the earliest possible return of the construction funds for use 
elsewhere ; and 

“ Whereas it appears that the unconstructed 


ortions of the Klamath 
88 are to be equally divided between the States of California and 
regon : Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in rain ed be, 
and they are hereby, memorialized to use their earnest efforts to secure 
funds sufficient for the continuous construction of all approved units 
of the Klamath project, and that they endeavor to secure the coopera- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives from Oregon in securing the 
completion of the Klamath project without unnecessary delay or the 
elimination of any of its portant details, since both States are 
equally interested in its construction. The secretary of state is hereby 
instructed to transmit without delay a copy of this memorial to each of 
the Senators and Representatives of the State of California in Congress.” 
Respectfully, yours, 
Frank C. JORDAN, Secretary of State. 


Mr. FLINT presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to increase the efficiency of the consular service, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the preservation of the forest reservations at the 
headwaters of nayigable streams, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the mining committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the leasing of coal and 
coal lands in the Territory of Alaska, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of Custer Post, No. 8, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of West Virginia, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., praying for the passage of the so-called 
pid-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps No. 82, of 
Capon Bridge; No, 22, of Berkeley; and No. 27, of New Creek, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America; of Local Council, of Berkeley 
Springs; of Local Council No. 62, of Junior; and of Local 
Council, of Arnoldsburg, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, all in the State of West Virginia, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BULKELEY presented petitions of Chamberlain Coun- 
cil, No. 2, of New Britain, and of Ben Miller Council, No. 11, of 
Danbury, Junior Order United American Mechanics, in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of the Rhode Island 
Society of Friends, remonstrating against any appropriation 
being made for the fortification of the Canal Zone, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented sundry papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 10510) granting an increase of pension to John Calvin, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Provo, Utah, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
rural parcels-post bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of sundry inmates of the 
Soldiers Home, Minnesota, praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the National Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Watertown, N. Y., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of Wilson Post, No. 22, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Geneva, Nebr., praying for the 
passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club, of Buffalo, N. X., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OWEN presented petitions of the Maine State Grange, 
of Maine; of the Board of Trade of St. Albans, W. Va.; of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of Olean, N. T.; of the Commercial Club 
ef Covington, Tenn.; and of the Citizens’ Commercial Club Co., 
of Delphos, Ohio, praying for the creation of a national depart- 
ment of health, which were referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PILES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 9864) to authorize the Controller Railway 
& Navigation Co. to construct two bridges across the Bering 
River, in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 
8 it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1103) 

eon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 31239) te authorize Park C. Abell, George B. 
Lloyd, and Andrew B. Sullivan, of Indianhead, Charles County, 
Md., to construct a bridge across the Mattawoman Creek, near 
the village of Indianhead, Md.; ` 

A bill (H. R. 80793) to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead 
- Street Railway Co., to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North; 

A bill (H. R. 31927) authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minnz.; 

A bill (H. R. 29715) to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

A bill (H. R. 80899) to authorize the Great Western Land 
Oo. ef Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; and 

A bill (H. R. 81171) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approved March 2, 1907. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8608) te authorize the President of the United 
States to place upon the retired list of the United States Navy 
Surg. I. W. Kite, with the rank of medical inspector (Rept. No. 
1104) ; and 

A bill (S. 9271) for the relief of William H. Walsh (Rept. No. 


1105). 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported an amendment authorizing the President of the United 
States to extend to the International Congress on Social Insur- 
ance an invitation to hold its next triennial congress in the 
United States, intended to be proposed to the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill, and move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and printed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 7650) for the relief of Thomas 
N. Boyle, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1106) thereon. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Iam directed by the Committee on Claims, 
to which were referred certain bills, to ask that the committee 
be discharged from their further consideration and that they 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as they relate 
to Indian matters. 

There being no objection, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bills, and they 
were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18589) for the relief of W. F. Seaver; and 

A bill (H. R. 82264) for the relief of Frances Coburn, 
Charles Coburn, and the heirs of Mary Morrisette, deceased. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 31859) to authorize the Chucawalla Develop- 
ment Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near 
the mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake 
dam at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal. (Rept. No. 
1112) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 31661) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor tọ transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (Rept. No. 1111). 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask that the bills being Order of Business 
988, Senate bill No. 10417, and Order of Business No. 967, Senate 
bill No. 10284, of the same titles, be indefinitely postponed, and 
that the House bills just reported by me take the place on the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 18857) for the relief of Laura A. Wag- 
ner, reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1107) thereon. 


PUBLIC PARK IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SCOTT. I move to recommit to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds the bill (S. 5367) providing for the 
purchase of a reseryation for a public park in the District of 
Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT ST. PAUL. 


Mr. PILES. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 30890) to 
authorize the Chicago Great Western Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at St. 
Paul, Minn. I ask that the House bill be substituted on the - 
calendar for Senate bill 10586, a bill for the same purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the House bill 
will be substituted on the calendar fer the Senate bill. 

Mr. CLAPP, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the bill 
fer the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, aud there being no objection, the 
bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate bill should be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 10586, with like title, 
will be postponed indefinitely, 


HORACE P. Rudd. 


Mr. BROWN. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 26722) for the 
relief of Horace P: Rugg, to repert it favorably with an amend- 
ment and I submit a repart (No. 1110) thereon. I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment was to add at the end of the bill the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided, That other than as above set forth no bounty, > pen- 
sion, or other emolument shall accrue prior to or by reason oe the 
passage of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any of the laws 
conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons who have been 
Sischargetl honorably from the military service of the United States 
Horace P. Rugg, who was formerly lieutenant colonel of the Fifty-ninth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as lieutenant colonel of said regiment on the 17th 
day of November, 1864: Provided, That other than as above set forth, 
no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to or 
by reason the passage of this act. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROWN. I report back from the same committee for 
indefinite postponement the bill (S. 9147) for the relief of 
Horace P. Rugg. It covers the same subject as the House 


bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

HANS N. ANDERSON. - 

Mr. BURNHAM. For the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] I report back from the Committee on Claims, without 
amenäment, the bil (H. R. 20072) for the relief of Hans N. 
Anderson, and I submit a report (No. 1108) thereon. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sroxzl to the 
bill. 

Mr. STONE. That is a very small bill. 
consent that it be put upon its passage. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It proposes to pay to Hans N. Anderson, for 
services in carrying the United States mail between the post 
offices of Davenport, Iowa, and Green Tree, Iowa, from July 1, 
1903, to September 15, 1903, $66. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bilis were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CULLOM: 
A bill (S. 10717) granting an increase of pension to William 


Hise (with accompanying paper) ; 


I ask unanimous 


1911. 
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A bill (S. 10718) granting a pension to Herman Tichter 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 10719) granting a pension to Robert M. Mann 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 2 3 

A bill (S. 10720) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
V. Tiernon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 10721) for the relief of Henry N. Bird (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 10722) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Rebecca Carroll (with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 10723) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
G. Murphy (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 10724) granting an increase of pension to Harry 
Jeremiah Parks (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 10725) granting an increase of pension to Elmer 
Howe (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 10726) granting an increase of pension to Willis G. 
Miner (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 10727) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Moser (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. ‘ 

A bill (S. 10728) for the relief of Simon P. O'Neil (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 10729) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Morley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 10730) for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. . 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 10731) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Dalzell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. BURNHAM submitted an amendment relative to the pro- 
motion of assistant paymasters in the Navy, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIMS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 26367) to pay certain employees of 
the Government for injuries received while in the discharge of 
duty, which was referred to the Committee on Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

RETURN CARDS ON STAMPED ENVELOPES. 


Mr. CLAPP. I send to the desk a letter addressed to my 
colleague from the national joint committee replying to the 
Postmaster General’s communication of February 6, relative to 
special return cards on stamped envelopes. I ask that the 
letter be printed as a document and that 25,000 additional 
copies be printed. I have compared it with Senate Document 
No. 809, presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] a few days ago, of which 25,000 additional copies 
were ordered printed. I find that this letter contains very 
much less material, so that it will very easily come within the 
cost as restricted by law. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No, 814, Sixty-first Congress, third etter national 
1 — committee to Hon. KNUTS NELSON, replying to the Postmaster 

eneral's communication of February 6 relative to special return cards 
on stamped envelopes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 24885. An act to amend section 3536 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to the weighing of silver coins; 

H. R. 24886. An act to amend sections 3548 and 3549 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relative to the standards 
for coinage; and 

H. R. 30570. An act to authorize the receipt of certified checks 
drawn on national banks for duties on imports and internal 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: $ 

H. R. 26290. An act providing for the validation of certain 
homestead entries; and 

H. R. 32344. An act to protect the locators in good faith of 
oil and gas lands who shall haye effected an actual discovery 


of oil or gas on the public lands of the United States or their 
successors in interest. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce : 

H. R. 30571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River, at Lyndon, III.; 

H. R. 31538. An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New 
Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the 
State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across the 
Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line opposite the 
city of Mobile, Ala.; - 

H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to commemo- 
rate the discovery of Lake Champlain; 

II. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River, at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
2 by their titles and referred to the Committee on Military 

airs: : 

H. R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of time to 
Charles H. Cornwell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and 
grantees, in which to construct a dam across the Niobrara River, 
on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to construct 
electric-light and power wires and telephone line and trolley or 
electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, across said 
reservation ; 


H. R. 32082. An act limiting the privileges of the Government 
free bathhouse on the public reservation at Hot Springs, Ark., 
to persons who are without and unable to obtain the means to 
pay for baths; 

H. R. 32473. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China; and 7 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
permanent maneuvering grounds and camp inspection for troops 
of the United States at or near the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park. 

H. R. 9137. An act to authorize the expenditure of the sum of 
$25,000 as a part contribution toward the erection of a monu- 
ment at Germantown, Pa., in commemoration of the founding of 
the first permanent German settlement in America, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

II. R. 24746. An act to extend the extradition laws of the 
United States to China, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EMBASSY, LEGATION, AND CONSULAR BUILDINGS. 


The bill (H. R. 30888) providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 30088) provid- 
ing for the purchase or erection, within certain limits of cost, 
of embassy, legation, and consular buildings abroad, to report 
it favorably without amendment. 

Also, I report back from the same committee, Senate bill 
10367, precisely as the House bill, which has just been reported. 
I ask that the House bill may be substituted on the calendar 
for the Senate bill which I report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The House bill will go to the calendar and the 
Senate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 10348, which will not pro- 
voke any discussion, and unless it is passed here very shortly 
it will stand very little chance of being considered in the other 
House, according to my present information. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, the 
title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 10348) to cede and sell to the city 
of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, a municipal corporation, a 
portion of a tract of ground adjoining the national cemetery in 
8 of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, as described in the 
act herein. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, beginning in 
line 3, to strike out “ That the United States of America hereby 
cedes, grants, bargains, and sells to the city of Fort Smith, 
State of Arkansas, a municipal corporation, the following tract 
ef land,” and insert “That the Secretary of War be, and 
herelm is, authorized and directed, upon the payment by the 
city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, a municipal corporation, 
of such sum as he may determine to be the reasonable value of 
the premises, to convey to said city the following-described por- 
tion of the national cemetery reserve in the city of Fort Smith, 
State of Arkansas,” and on page 2, line 4, after the words 
“of the,” to strike out “land adjoining the,” so as to make the 
section read: 

That the 5 of War be, and 8 is, authorized and directed, 
upon the payment by the city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, a 
municipal corporation, of such sum as he may determine to be the 
reasonable value of the premises, to convey to said city the following- 
described portion of the national cemetery reserve in the ay of Fort 
Smith, State of Arkansas, to wit: Beginning at a stone which is set 
approximately at the center of South Sixth Street and at the extreme 
northeast corner of the national cemetery reserve in the city of Fort 
Smith, State of Arkansas, fcr a point of beginning ; thence in a westerly 
direction and along the line of said reserve 157.2 feet to a point; thence 
in a southeasterly direction 207.6 feet, more or less, to a point in the 
east line of said cemetery reserve and in the west line of South Sixth 
Street; thence in a northerly direction and along the line of said 
cemetery reserve for a distance of 145.5 feet to the point of beginning. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 14, to strike 
out the following sections: = 


Sec. 2. That the said city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, shall pay 
to the United States of America for said land above described the ap- 
praised value thereof, as herein prescribed. 

Sec. 3. That the said city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, shall 
appoint one appraiser, and the Secretary of War, on behalf of the 

nited States, shall appoint a second appraiser, and these two ap- 
praisers shall select a third appraiser, and in the event they can not 
agree upon a third appraiser, then a third appraiser shall be appointed 
by the United States district judge for the western district of Arkansas ; 
and said appraisers shall, before entering upon the 3 of their 
duties as such appraisers, take the oath of office faithfully to ap- 
praise’ the above-described lands, and a majority of said appraisers 
shall be sufficient to determine the value of-said lands, as herein pro- 
vided. The said appraisers shall each be appointed within 20 days 
after the passage of this act, and shall reseed at once to appraise said 
above-described tract of land, and shall file a copy of their appraise- 
ment in the office of the Secretary of the War, and also a copy in the 
office of the district clerk of the United States for the western dis- 
trict of Arkansas, and shall also furnish the city of Fort Smith, State 
of Arkansas, with a copy of their appraisement. The said city of 
Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, shall pay the costs of said appraise- 
ment, including the per diem of said appraisers, which per diem shall 
not exceed the sum of $6 per day, and the said ay of Fort Smith, 
State of Arkansas, shall also pay the expenses of said appraisement in 
additon to said per diem of said appraisers. 

Sec. 4. That within 30 days after the appraisers shall file their ap- 
praisal with the Secretary of War the said city of Fort Smith, State 
of Arkansas, shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States the amount 
found by said appraisers as the value of said land, and shall also within 
the time pay to said appraisers their per diem and expenses for making 
said appraisement. 

Sec. 5. That upon payment of said sum of money, as herein pro- 
vided, all right, title, and interest of the United States of America in 
and to the above-described tract of land shall forever be vested in the 
said city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, its successors and assigns, 
and upon said payment being made by the said city of Fort Smith, State 
of Arkansas, the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
and empowered to execute, issue, and deliver to the said city of Fort 
oa ae of Arkansas, a patent for the said tract of land above 

eser 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to convey to the 
city of Fort Smith, Ark., a portion of the national cemetery 
reservation in said city.” 

FORTIFICATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. Without objection, the Chair 
will lay before the Senate a resolution, which the Secretary 
will state. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 325) submitted 
by Mr. Money on January 19, 1911, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Panama Canal 
should be fortified. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, when nearly three weeks ago I 
offered the resolution which has just been read it was with a 
purpose of speaking thereon within the limit of at least three 
or four days; but the day upon which it was offered I was taken 
sick, and have been confined to my room for over two weeks. I 
am not now quite able to make the speech which I should like 
to, but it is useless to postpone my effort any longer, because I 


do not know that I will get any better. I shall ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate if I do not speak very loud. I do not know 
when I will conclude these remarks, but I will go on as clearly 
as I can and as far as I can, and, if I leave things unsaid that I 
should have said, there is no doubt that they will be much bet- 
ter said by some one following me; or, if they are not said at all, 
it will be no material loss. 

This is a question, Mr. President, that may rank among those 
of first importance to this country. I will say for what it may 
be worth that I have given a great deal of study to this matte: 
for more than 30 years. My convictions are very firm, and 
what I say about the subject is the result of a great deal of 
thinking on it and all the information that I could muster. Of 
course there will be much said on both sides. A 

The United States is about to realize, through its own ener- 
gies and through its own Treasury, the dream of enterprising 
spirits for more than 200 years. Some one once said that no 
man ever looked at the map of Central America without a 
strong inclination to cut it in two with a pair of scissors at 
the Isthmus. The United States has desired this canal for a 
great deal more than half a century. It is within the memory 
of everyone here that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, negotiated in 
1850, between Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Clayton, our Secre- 
tary of State, was extremely distasteful to the whole American 
people. It is a distinct waiver of the Monroe doctrine—in fact, 
a nullification of that utterance of Mr. Monroe in 1823—and it 
introduced into a purely American question a European Nation. 
The reasons for the ratification of the treaty by the American 
Senate, which afterwards protested loudly that they did not at- 
tach to it the meaning which the negotiators said they did, were 
two. The first was that there was no surplus capital in 
America, while Great Britain was redundant and applying her 
resources in every part of the globe to great industrial works. 
The second was that the sphere of British influence was rapidly 
extending in Central America, a country which we had been 
accustomed to look upon as peculiarly, since the enunciation of 
the Monroe doctrine, within the sphere of our legitimate in- 
fluence. 

At the time this treaty was negotiated an active diplomatic 
agent, Sir William Gore Ouseley, was negotiating with several 
Central American States treaties which we feared were to ex- 
tend British influence. So, in a treaty in which we admitted 
Great Britain—very improvidently, in my opinion—into this 
arrangement, it was proposed that the sphere of her influence 
should not be extended any further. Upon that point there was 
a difference of opinion. The American Senate said that it con- 
sidered that the influence it then had was to be reduced. The 
British, on the other side, said that it was not to be extended 
any further; and, unfortunately for our contention, both Sir 
Bulwer-Lytton and Mr. Clayton joined in notes affirming that 
their meaning was the one put upon it by Great Britain. 

It was then proposed by Great Britain that they would have 
another convention and amend the treaty. We refused to do 
that. It was then proposed that they would have a convention 
and make an entirely new treaty. We refused to do that. It 
was then proposed to abrogate the treaty, and we refused to do 
that. Why? Because Sir William Gore Ouseley had not then 
finished his negotiations with the little republics in Central 
America; but when he had concluded them it was found that 
our apprehensions of the extension of British influence was not 
justified and the result altogether more satisfactory than we 
had hoped. 

It will be recollected that in 1900 a new treaty, called the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, was negotiated. I am speaking 
right now upon the point of our rights under treaty obligations, 
because I have observed in the press that some doubt is thrown 
upon our right to do as we please about this canal on account 
of restrictions in our treaties with other countries. 

That treaty was ratified by the Senate after one of the most 
stubborn fights ever made upon a treaty, during which I 
had something to say quite often. One clause of that treaty 
forbade the fortification of the canal. Three attempts were 
made to amend that treaty by striking out that provision. If 
I recollect aright, one amendment was offered by my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN], I think 
one by my distinguished friend the senior Senator from Texas 
IMr. CULBERSON], and one offered by that distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, ex-Senator Foraker, that repealed the clause 
that forbade the fortification of this canal by America. But 
when the treaty went back ratified by the Senate of the United 
States it was repudiated by the British ministry for several 
reasons, and a new treaty was immediately negotiated. That 
was promulgated, I think, in February, 1902, and I want to call 
attention to the fact that that treaty dropped from the text 
that provision against fortification, and it dropped out also the 
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words “open in time of peace and war,” which had belonged 
to the other and had been drafted in from the Suez conyention 
of 1888, held at Constantinople. Sir Julian Pauncefote was 
one of the commissioners in both conventions and was attached, 
I suppose, to that form of words. 

Not only did this treaty with Great Britain give us the right 
to fortify, according to a reasonable interpretation of the late 
Hay-Pauncerote treaty with the previous one by striking out 
the clause forbidding fortification and the other words which I 
have just mentioned, but a significant illumination is thrown 
upon the whole transaction by a note of Lord Lansdowne, the 
British premier, to the British ambassador here. It throws a 
great light upon the interpretation to be afforded to the last 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty by the omission which I have mentioned. 
He expressed his satisfaction with the terms of the new treaty 
and said, “I am not prepared to deny not only that it is desir- 
able for the sake of preserving the canal open to the commerce 
of the world, but the United States may find it of supreme im- 
portance to fortify the canal.” 

The other significant historical fact which still further illus- 
trates the meaning of the British negotiations in omitting that 
provision is in the fact that the British military force that for 
so many years has been in cantonment on the Blue Mountains 
above Kingston, in Jamaica, has all been removed, and there is 
in that island now only a brigadier general with about 200 men 
doing mainly a sort of guard duty. 

A further significant, historical, illustrating fact is that the 
great naval depot, dockyard, and shipyard at Port Royal, in 
the neighborhood of Kingston, which was the greatest on the 
Western Hemisphere, has been totally demolished; its guns 
have been removed; the property which was salable has been 
sold; and, further, the second in importance and in strength on 
this hemisphere, windward about 600 miles, at Santa Lucia, has 
been totally demolished, the guns removed, the property sold. 
There is no one there, and it is not even a saluting port. In 
other words, in the light of this treaty in which Great Britain 
is more interested than all the other nations of the world put 
together, save ourselves, we have a free hand to do what we 
think wisest and best, first for ourselyes and then for the bal- 
ance of the world. 

It is evident that Great Britain is relying on the good entente 
of this country in stripping her island possessions in the Carib- 
bean of her military and naval force and of her defenses, 
relying upon our good will to take care of her interests in this 
quarter of the globe. 

Now, then, that disposes of the only Nation save one with 
whom we have any treaty relations whatever on this subject. 
The other nation is the little Republic of Panama. I shall not 
go through the history of the secession of Panama, which, in 
my opinion, is an indelible stain upon American honor, but I 
will say that she was an independent sovereignty, and when 
we passed the bill called the Spooner Act she had been recog- 
nized by 10 or more of the sovereignties of the world. She was 
as capable of acting for herself as the oldest and best estab- 
lished state in the world. That state made a treaty with us 
in which we not only got those concessions which we had 
hoped for, but more than any American statesman ever dreamed 
of. We not only got a concession of rights of way, but we re- 
ceived a relinquishment and grant in perpetuity of the soy- 
ereignty over a 10-mile strip to embrace the canal. 

The language of that treaty does not use the word “ cession,” 
and I have found only one writer who has made note of the 
fact that the word used was not “cession” of this strip, but a 
relinquishment in perpetuity on the part of Panama and a 
grant in perpetuity to the United States of sovereignty over it. 

The ultimate and legitimate effect is the same as relates to 
other persons with either phraseology; but that has not been 
attempted to be explained, and I will offer a brief explanation 
according to the best of my thought on this subject. A cession 
of territory is a total relinquishment in every shape, manner, 
and form without anything whatever, with no particular object 
in view. But a relinquishment of sovereignty means that the 
act is done with a particular object and purpose in view between 
the two contracting parties. That object was the building of a 
canal and the preservation and operation of that canal for the 
benefit of the commerce of the world, and in order to enable the 
United States to do that—in other words, to carry out its treaty 
obligations with the only two countries with which it is in treaty 
on this subject—it especially states that the United States may 
use any military force and erect any fortifications at the termini 
along the route of this canal that in the judgment of the United 
States may be good or necessary for its defense and protection. 

So, as these are the only two countries in the world with 
whom we have any treaty relations, it is difficult to conceive how 
any one can say that we are disregarding any treaty obligations 


whatever. We are in the line, and we will be delinquent if we 
do not pursue that line, in erecting fortifications there to pre- 
serve this canal for the use of the commerce of the world. 

That is the obligation we are under to Panama. Thet was 
the consideration—the good and valid consideration—for which 
she made her relinquishment of sovereignty. That is the good 
and valid consideration that Great Britain received which elimi- 
nated her from a purely American question where she never 
should have been, and permitted her to divert her resources 
of military and naval strength in the West Indies to other parts 
of her world-flung possessions. 

Now, then, what are our relations to the balance of the world? 
We have invited, when this canal shall have been opened and 
operated, the commerce of the world to pass through it. That 
is in accord with the spirit of commerce and amity which we 
have with every civilized country in the world and with some 
of the half-civilized. This, however, is a guaranty which de- 
pends upon the will of the guarantor, to be preserved according 
to the terms of the treaty with Panama and Great Britain until 
the interests of the guarantor are affected, and then, like every 
other nation in all the annals of human history, she must assert 
her interest. 

It has been said over and over again that the friendship of 
nations extends just as far as their interests go and no further. 
In this modern and commercial age of the world this is true. 
There have been magnificent and glorious exceptions in the his- 
tory of the past, however, where nations generously sacrificed 
themselves for a friend and ally without any thought whatever 
of their own interest. But that was the heroic age of the world, 
Mr. President, which we are not likely to see repeated soon. 

Our obligation to the balance of the world is this: That by 
our invitation they are to use this canal. Some of the reasons 
are that we want the tolls upon passing ships to help pay the 
operating expenses and the interest on the money invested. In 
the next place we want to get something, if we can, out of the 
passing cargoes or tolls, or whatever it may be, of interest to 
the people along the Canal Zone. But whenever in case of war 
it is necessary for us to exercise the powers of sovereignty we 
shall not hesitate to exercise them. 

It has been quite common to compare the great Suez Canal 
with this as though they were either parallel or one a precedent 
for the other. It is impossible to take a hypothetical case and 
get two canals more fundamentally and radically different upon 
which there is less basis for laying a comparison. They are not 
to be compared, but contrasted. If the Senate will allow me to 
make a very brief retrospect, I desire to show as rapidly as I 
can the history of the Suez Canal. As far back as 1838 Mo- 
hammed Ali was the governor of the Pashalic. 

He was very anxious, being a far-sighted statesman, to have 
the canal dug through that isthmus to connect the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. He sought advice in different quarters, 
and among others he sought the advice of Prince Metternich, 
who was then perhaps the leading statesman of Europe, the 
prime minister at the Austro-Hungarian cabinet. He advised 
him that the work was one, in his opinion, not only not engineer- 
ingly and economically feasible, but that it would be worthless 
to a dependent state unless there could be a guaranty by all the 
powers of Europe as to its neutrality. Time went on, and as 
the project began to assume form and the nations of Europe 
awoke to an interest in it Great Britain realized that it might 
be an accomplished fact, and true to her own interesf, as al- 
ways, she bitterly opposed the whole scheme of building the 
Suez Canal. 

At that time Mr. Palmerston was in his glory, and so great 
a man as Mr. Palmerston, speaking upon this subject, said that 
it was the verlest bubble that ever engaged the speculation of 
mankind and that it was utterly impossible and impracticable. 
So acute a man as Benjamin Disraeli declared it was a vagary, 
that it was impossible, a mere vanity, and that nature would 
speedily efface by her energies all result of man’s work upon 
that canal. There were other men, however, such men as Mr. 
Gladstone and, I believe, Mr. Roebuck and John Bright, and 
probably others whom I can not recall, who insisted that it was 
practical and would be immensely advantageous to Briti 
commerce. . 

On the other hand, it was replied that it would open an aye- 
nue for attack upon India, the greatest of all the British de- 
pendencies and the most vulnerable. In addition to this, the 
British diplomatic agents at Constantinople and Cairo warned 
the authorities of those countries that if they permitted the 
canal to be undertaken they might incur the displeasure of 
Great Britain. But when it was discovered that, in spite of all 
opposition, the canal would be built, Great Britain became very 
anxious that neutrality should be observed. The work was 
begun. A firman was first granted to De Lesseps for the mari- 
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time canal of Suez. It was built mainly by French capital, and 
the original stock was only $40,000,000, 

In the meanwhile there were several quasi conventions held, 
discussing tonnage rights, this, that, and the other right, and 
all protesting that the canal should be free and open and not 
under the control of anyone, It was represented that Turkey, 
then called the “ Sick Man of Europe,” was unable to maintain 
the canal “free and open;” that Egypt, a mere dependency of 
Turkey, was utterly unable to do so, and there must be a 
guaranty of the powers for that purpose. None were more per- 
sistent in that cry than Great Britain, and when her commis- 
sioners met first, before the final convention of 1888, with the 
other commissioners, Lord Osborne was careful to instruct the 
commissioners that they should avoid the word “neutrality” 
or “ neutralization,” but insist upon the words “ free and open.” 
The meaning of these words in these instructions will become a 
little plainer when we get a little further down. 

In 1878—the canal was opened to the world in 1869—Dis- 
raeli, with that acute business instinct which belongs to his 
race, immediately bought half the shares. In the meanwhile, 
however, the Pasha had become the Khedive under the royal 
firman of the Ottoman Porte. Khedive is the Arabic for king. 
Three years afterwards another firman was granted which made 
it almost an independent sovereignty. But in the meanwhile 
the finances of Egypt had become so involved that it required 
fiscal agents of France and Great Britain to secure anything 
like financial order, and very soon France was removed from 
that and Great Britain assumed the control by the consent of 
the Khedive. 

At this point Great Britain, in 1878, acquired at what we 
might call a nominal price the Island of Cyprus, the most 
easterly of all the large islands of the Mediterranean and the 
most convenient to the Suez Canal, and the only one fitted for 
a base of military operations on account of the extent of its 
territory and the amount of its products, 

In 1814 Great Britain had abandoned the island of Perim; 
which is in the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, at the opening of 
the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean. She resumed the occupa- 
tion of Perim about the time she acquired Cyprus, and built 
one of the strongest fortifications in the world on a barren 
volcanic rock, where there is little water. Then taking pos- 
session a little later of the rock of Aden on the Arabic coast, 
she made there in the crater of an old volcano, where there is 
also a lack of water, one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world. In the meanwhile she had the impregnable Gibraltar, 
at the straits of Gibraltar, which is only 8 miles wide. She 
had halfway down the Mediterranean the Maltese group, the 
chief of which, Valetta, is one of the strongest fortifications 
in the Mediterranean after Gibraltar. Having acquired these 
advantages, which gave her control of all the approaches to 
the canal, Great Britain was then willing to consider the canal 
to be free and open. 

It is just as though the United States had built a fortress at 
the Bay of Limon, or at Colon, or at Panama, or at Gatun, and 
at every point of vantage along the whole route. No ship could 
come, in and no ship could go out without going under the 
guns of a British fortress. These Far Eastern fortresses were 
under the nominal control of the presidency of Bombay. 

But that was not all. You recollect the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877. Russia was engaged in war with Turkey, and of 
course Egypt was engaged as one of her dependencies. Great 
Britain became alarmed, and she wrote an extremely vigorous 
note to each of the powers, in which she said she would resist 
with all the forces at her command any attempt on the part of 
either one in any way to obstruct the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal. Each of the three hastened to reply that nothing 
could be further from their intention. That was satisfactory 
to Great Britain, who then had undisputed control of the Suez 
Canal. 

But to make it still better, some time after, when the Suez 
convention of 1878, held at Constantinople, met, she secured an 
abeyance of that clause so that they never have met since, 
because it did not suit the convenience of Great Britain that 
they should. 

I am now showing the absolute ownership of that canal, not 
only on account of the stock it represents and the commerce of 
the canal, but in the way of sovereignty and control. 

In 1882 there was a revolt in Egypt against the Khedive by 
Arabi Pasha. It extended so rapidly that the whole Egyptian 
army revolted and went over to Arabi and took possession of 
the delta of the Nile, an almost impregnable government fort- 
ress. Finally Great Britain, acting in the capacity of fiscal 
agent and comptroller of the affairs of Egypt, and also as the 
good friend of the Khedive, took, in her name, military posses- 
sion of Egypt. She sent her fleet and she sent her army. There 
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8 the massacre of Alexandria, which fired the world a 
e. 

Then what did Great Britain do, who had insisted so strongly 
upon neutrality? So soon as she found that the canal would be 
built in spite of her, she submitted to the houses of Parliament 
a proposition to build a parallel canal at the cost of the British 
Government, and it was rejected by the House of Commons, 
Then Great Britain lands her forces there, and Arabi, who 
was the bosom friend of De Lesseps, was assured by that gen- 
tleman that he need take no concern about the canal. It was 
protected by all the agreements about its neutrality, with its 
free and open water, and so forth. But Great Britain paid no 
more attention to that treaty than she would to this one were 
she at war with us. In time of war nothing is truer than the 
old Latin proverb, “Inter arma silent leges.” That is just as 
true to-day as when it was first uttered. At the first cannon 
shot all pacts and provisions fly; they are dissipated; the 
treaties go into thin smoke. 

Great Britain not only landed her troops, but, in order to 
reduce Arabi, took possession of that canal whose neutrality 
she had so strenuously insisted upon. For 19 days she held it 
against the world. No opposition was made whatever, and, of 
course, Arabi was very speedily brought to subjection. 

That is the history of the Suez Canal. Is there any parallel 
between that case and the one we have in hand? But, further, 
that was a case of a canal cut through territory that belonged 
to an absolutely incapable country, a sovereign who could make 
all the guaranties in the world, but not enforce a solitary one 
of them. Consequently the world, acknowledging that fact, at 
the petition of the sovereign, made its universal guaranty ac- 
cording to the convention of Constantinople. 

Now, what is the case here? Instead of a canal 100 miles 
long over a dead level and almost connected by two navigable 
lakes, we have a canal that has some physical difficulties, the 
Culebra cut, principally, and the Chagres River, which rises 25 
feet in two hours, and whose waters must be impounded or it 
will destroy at every freshet the whole canal. These are physi- 
cal and engineering difficulties that have- happily been over- 
come, I must say, much more rapidly than I had ever antici- 
pated. The great trouble which I had anticipated all along 
has been entirely overcome, and that is the sanitation of the 
Canal Zone. That was a work that I thought impossible. It 
has been as completely done as in any ward of this or any other 
city in the United States. 

Now, then, we are here with a canal across our own territory. 
It is neutral water. In what sense? Because anybody says 
it shall be neutral water? The law of nations has long since 
made neutral water all that which -lies inside the country be- 
tween the headlines of capes and 8 miles from the coast line. 
Why 3 miles? Because the only point in having an agreement 
among nations for neutrality was that neutral sovereigns power 
should not be injured in a contest between two belligerent 
powers. 

So, while virtually a belligerent ship comes into our port at 
New York or Baltimore and is followed in by another on the 
other side of the contest, it is neutral waters, not that we are 
interested to take care of them, but because we are taking care 
of ourselves. In other words, there must be no combat waged 
that can endanger the life or the property of the neutral sov- 
ereign. It was fixed at the 3-mile limit, because when this be- 
came the understanding of nations 3 miles was the utmost limit 
of cannon range. Now it is 15 and 20 miles. But they fixed it 
and it is there yet. 

It is true that for the understanding of nations there is no 
sanction whatever. There are no sanctions to international law. 
It is only the judgment of mankind that can reproach or rebuke 
a nation, unless nations combine to coerce, and they can do that 
in any event. 

It is true that when a belligerent enters neutral water an- 
other belligerent may do him an injury, and then the injured 
Government can call upon the neutral power to make good that 
damage. There is great difference between “ neutralized” and 
“neutral” and “free and open water.” You will not find in 
the whole Suez convention the word “ neutral,” the word“ neu- 
trality,” or the word “neutralization.” The care of Lord Os- 
borne omitted this phraseology and used the term “free and 
open.” 

The difference between neutrality, neutral, or neutralized 
waters is this. The neutral water is that which lies wholly 
within the territory of a sovereign or within 3 miles of a coast 
line, That is neutral water by the agreement of nations, 

Neutralized water is that which is made so by a pact be- 
tween a certain number of nations able to enforce it. There is 
an enormous difference between neutralized territory an 
neutralized water. We haye some examples of neutra 
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territory. Neutralized water and neutralized territory never 
happen to a power that is independent and able to take care 
of itself. It is always a weakling, a dependent one, that lives 
upon sufferance and the consent of its neighbors and not of its 
own right and its own strength to maintain it. 

We have the little Duchy of Luxembourg, the most thickly 
populated, I believe, of the little duchies in Germany. That 
is neutralized, because, not desiring to come into the German 
union, it desired its independence, and it can not exist unless 
it is neutralized by neighboring powers. 

We have the example of Belgium, and its neutralization arose 
in an extremely peculiar way, which shows how great nations 
regard the rights of one of their number. There was an insur- 
rection in the High Netherlands, a province of Holland, against 
the King of Holland. After a vain effort of many years to 
put it down he appealed to the neighboring powers to put it 
down and reduce to their allegiance the revolting subjects. 
They held a meeting at Berlin for that purpose, and the result 
was not to reduce his revolting subjects to allegiance, but to 
set them up independently in a little kingdom that they had 
made, and they called it the Kingdom of Belgium, which is the 
most thickly populated country in Europe, I think 10,000 or 
11,000 square miles and 6,000,000 people. That is neutralized 
because it is intended as a buffer against nations that are able 
to fight and to take care of themselves and to maintain their 
independence. All the nations have so far observed that neu- 
tralization. The next was the little confederation of Switzer- 
land of about 15,000 square miles, flung among the Alps. It 
began with what were called the three forest Cantons, the old 
Grison Canton, Uri, and Schwiz. There were added to it other 
Cantons like Zurich and Basel, and on until to-day there are 
22, 16 of them speaking the German language mainly, 4 speak- 
ing the French mainly, and 2 speaking Italian, and 1 the 
ancient Romanische, 

They are held together there with a full spirit of independ- 
ence and liberty, but because the nations of Europe have con- 
sented to their existence as another buffer sovereignty they 
have neutralized their territory and nobody yet in the face of 
the guarantors has dared to violate that neutrality. 

We had a rather singular example in the conclusion of the 
Franco-Prussian War. After the disaster at Metz and Sedan, 
Gen. Bourbaki, a French general of distinction, collected a very 
considerable army, amounting to about 180,000 men, on the 
upper Loire. He moved down and attacked Belfort, held by 
the Germans, with tremendous fury. He was defeated with 
great loss, and then retreated to Besancon, and then he went 
over into Switzerland. He was pursued by the Germans, but 
they, however, never went beyond the frontier. Switzerland 
called her citizen soldiery, as she had no standing army, to go 
to the frontier and defend her rights. But it was unnecessary, 
the Germans respecting it. Another French general was com- 
pelled to take refuge a second time in Switzerland, and still the 
neutrality was respected by the Germany Army. 

The reason is obvious. Germany would lose more by violating 
the neutral territory than she would gain by it. That is all. 

Another difference between neutral territory and neutral or 
neutralized water is this: Everybody is invited to keep out of 
the neutral land. Everybody is invited to come into the neutral 
water. 

Now, we have this canal about finished. The question is how 
are we to carry out our implied obligation or our moral obliga- 
tion, as well as the treaty obligations, we have to keep it open 
to the commerce of the world. I de not suppose there is a man 
in the Senate who supposes for one minute that the Government 
of the United States as a government undertook this stupendous 
work, costing nearly $400,000,000, purely for its commercial 
value. 

It is perfectly obvious that for 12 years at least this tremen- 
dous exaggeration about the commercial importance of the canal 
was just about as much overdrawn as it was possible for figures 
to make it. It was done by agents and attorneys of what was 
once called the Maritime Canal Co., that had a certain conces- 
sion from Nicaragua. That concession expired, or was de- 
nounced as nonuser by the President of Nicaragua, and the next 
year denounced by the Congress of Nicaragua. The furniture 
was sold for office rent in New York. The few dredges and 
wooden houses rotted at San Juan del Norte and the thing was 
defunct. Yet efforts were being made in this Chamber to vote 
that concern $11,000,000 and to build that canal. 

Mr. President, if I am not very much misinformed about it, 
and I have been thinking about it a good deal, the Government 
is not for any money that we can make out of this transaction. 
In my opinion, the use of it has been extremely overstated. 

It will be of great commercial value to the United States. 
The next power that will use it in extent of tonnage and sails 


will be Great Britain. Yet it is only an alternate route of 
Great Britain to her South Sea and Indian Ocean possessions. 
It is the alternate route. Her natural route is by Suez. So is 
that the route, and the nearest route, and the best route of all 
Europe to any part of India, to all Australia, to the Straits Set- 
tlements, and to such southern ports as Shanghai and Canton 
and as far up as Peking. It is the shortest and the best route. 
Then, why should they go a longer and worse route in order 
to pass through Panama? The Suez Canal tolls are as cheap 
now as we will ever make ours. : 

One of the reasons is that there are no ports of call upon our 
route at all, and there will be only one port of call that will 
be at all easy. On the other route you have cities from the 
Straits of Gibraltar upward along the whole western coast of 
Europe to the Baltic, and down along through the whole 
Mediterranean, which is 2,540 miles long. Then you go to Alex- 
andria, an old Egyptian city, and use the canal 100 miles. 

It is 1,350 miles before you get out of the Red Sea into the 
Indian Ocean. Then the first great city is Bombay. It is only 
6,000 miles from London to Bombay. It is only about 1,700 
miles farther to Calcutta, the capital of the Empire, the extreme 
northeastern city, and it is the greatest in population and in 
business. 

So there is no inducement in the world for any nation to come 
to this canal with commerce except Great Britain. 

I do not mean there will not be tramp steamers and transient 
sailings. They are going everywhere. You can not tell where 
a chartered steamer will go. The commerce of the world to- 
day is carried by 92 per cent of steamers and a little less than 
8 per cent of sailing vessels, and the disproportion is every day 
increasing on account of the shortness of the trip and the cer- 
tainty, which means lessening of interest on sight drafts and on. 
insurance. y 

Then we have a canal that is good for us commercially, good 
as an alternate route, mind you, for Great Britain, because 
Australia is nearer to Great Britain by Suez than it is by 
Panama. As far as that is concerned, she can send her freight 
steamers through the Straits of Magellan, a most difficult piece 
of water to navigate, one of the most difficult in the world, and 
reach Santiago de Chile or Valparaiso in a less number of miles 
than she can to sail through Panama and go down the west 
coast. She can get to Callao, the port of Peru, in almost the 
same number of miles. 

What did we go into this enterprise for? Simply for its 
strategic value, and nothing else. When we found a posses- 
sion on our west coast extending into a great empire building 
up great commercial cities and fronting Asia, we began to real- 
ize that we are in a position where we would be caught on 
either flank, and put to extreme disadvantage in case of war. 
As to whether we will ever have a war, every good man will hope 
that we will not, but war is incident in the life of every sover- 
eign people. All this peace that the millenianites are talking 
about to-day is the baseless fabric of a vision. It is delusive. 
We will not have universal peace until God Almighty shall 
take man and resolve him into his original constituent ele- 
ments, and eliminate every single chemical trace of greed, self- 
ishness, or ambition; and when we get to that stage of human 
life we will need no fortifications of canals; we will need no 
treaties to neutralize these waters; we will have no war; wewill 
need no Government. We will not even need a rule to bind 
together human society, because by that time individual man 
will be so perfect altruism will carry him to a plane where 
there is no compulsion of the many over the one, but each one 
operates by his own motion to do the best that can be done, 
and no longer is any government necessary. 

But that is a condition not to be realized in my or your time, 
Mr. President, nor for many years and cycles of ages to come. 

As I said, it is a mere dream, laudable, perhaps, in those who 
indulge in it. It happens that the people who are opposing this 
fortification in the main are of the best people in the world, but 
they are the emotional class of people; they are professors in 
universities, bishops, preachers, female writers, male writers, 
and effete statesmen—those who never were combatants and 
neyer will be with a million of opportunities. They are indulg- 
ing in this daydream; but no practical legislative mind can con- 
sider these things for one single moment. 

We have dug this canal for strategic advantage. In case 
of attack from either the east or the west we can concentrate 
our navies on the inner line of action, which all military men 
say is the safest and best, because it admits of the most rapid 
concentration; and Napoleon’s first maxim was to “get there 
first with the most men.” It will make unnecessary a fighting 
fleet of the size that would be essential if there were no canal, 
It would save us hundreds of millions of dollars in the defense 
of our Pacific coast. 
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If, on the score of economy, these fortifications are not to be 
built, then we ought to demolish and dismantle Fortress Monroe 
and the Ripraps down there, making those neutral waters; we 
ought to dismantle every fortress in New York Harbor, in Boston 
Harbor, and all the way around our whole seacoast, because it 
would be very much cheaper to do that. 

The substitute offered by opponents of fortification for this 
defensive work is the Navy. Well, now, let us see about that. 
The cost of the proposition to fortify the Panama Canal is re- 
duced to $12,000,000 and a little over, with an initial sum of 
$1,000,000, it being highly desirable that the fortifications 
should be begun ‘and be finished almost synchronously with 
the completion of the canal. 

The expense of one battleship, which the gentlemen who 
want no fortification tell you should defend that canal, is just 
$12,000,000, according to an estimate submitted here the other 
day—$11,983,000, I think it was—but my friend here, who is 
on the committee, knows; in other words, fortification will equal 
the cost of one battleship, which will last 15 years. Not only 
one battleship would be required, but one battleship at least 
at each end of the canal, if not two at each end, and no battle- 
ship will be stationed there unless reinforced by gunboats, tor- 
pedo boats, torpedo-boat destroyers, and a cruiser, because you 
can not make an army of cavalry alone or of artillery or of 
infantry, but you have got to have a distribution of the arms 
of the service; and the same is true of naval warfare. 

Then the value of a navy lies in its absolute mobility, its 
ability to go instantly from this point to that, wherever it may 
be most needed. A fort can not go; big guns can not go unless 
they have the deck of a ship for their gun platforms. So it is 
deteriorating from the strength of the navy to keep it behind to 
defend a land work. It is just reversing the rule of warfare. 

I am not a military man, but it is my opinion that the three 
great strategic points to-day are the Strait of Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, and the Panama Canal. I mention these waterways, 
because, first, they are open to the world, and for the further 
reason that it seems to have become an obvious fact that the 
warfare of the future will be very much more on sea and less 
on land than it ever was before. That is the tendency. Hence 
the desperate race for predominance in the machinery of war 
on the water. 

If we are to preserve this line of strategy, which is necessary 
to the existence of the territorial integrity of the United States, 
we have got to protect this canal so that we can use it for our- 
selves and for others. 

The fortification of the Panama Canal is not an infringement 
of any treaty; it is not an infringement of any moral obliga- 
tion to the world, but it is simply a provision made for the 
safety of this Republic and the maintenance of the waterway 
for the commerce of the whole world. 


Has anybody ever suggested to the German Emperor or to the 
German Reichstag that the Kiel or the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
should be neutralized? Has any American advocate of neu- 
tralized waters, by the consent of every government, ever ad- 
dressed his mind for a minute to that thought? No nation has 
had the temerity to say to the German Empire that they would 
like to have the Kiel Canal neutralized. It would be considered 
an insult, which would be immediately resented. 

Not only that, but the strongest fortification in all Europe 
I might perhaps except Gibraltar—is on the Baltic, at the mouth 
of the Kiel Canal, and the next most important, probably, very 
near the North Sea, at the entrance to that canal; and no war- 
ship can go through there at all without a special permit from 
the German Government. 

That canal runs through German territory. The Panama 
Canal runs through American territory. They were both built 
at some cost, but ours is very much more expensive; yet no 
one suggests that Europe will neutralize the Kiel Canal. No 
one says that they shall not put up a fortification there. Then 
why do they suggest that to us? Are we less able to take care 
of ourselves than is Germany? We have larger resources; we 
have a very much larger population; we have everything that 
goes to the immediate exertion of the fighting faculties of a 
great people in a contest with any nation of the world on any 
question; and why should the United States be insulted by a 
proposition from its own people or from the English people 
that their water, in their own territory, over which they have 
undisputed sovereignty, should be neutralized by the consent 
of other people? I consider it an insult to the American Nation. 

Mr. President, the Panama Canal will not only be the inner 
line of action for the concentration of ships in time of war, but 
it will be the point of safety and for recruiting and repairing 
our Navy in the Caribbean and in the Pacific; it will be the key 
to any situation of war in the future. Everybody understands 
that, I hope, and if they do not they may be brought to a reali- 
zation of it much more speedily than they think, 


We had a document submitted—it seemed to me rather im- 
providently—by the Secretary of War to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was returned to that gentleman, with the in- 
formation that the House would not receive such a paper. 
Immediately they got up what was called a war scare, about 
Japan, as usual, which I suppose was mainly the enterprise of 
our bright newspaper men more than anything else. Then 
hastily the book or pamphlet, or whatever it was, was ordered 
withdrawn and not to be published. In my opinion that was a 
great mistake. Every word of it ought to have immediately 
been published. If we are not prepared, it is yery much better 
that the public should know it. To hoodwink and blind the 
people of the United States as to their lack of preparation is 
criminal. What defeated the French in the Franco-Prussian 
war was that the Marquis de Boeuf, the minister of war, con- 
stantly deceived Louis Napoleon as to the condition of his army 
chest, of his supply chest, and of his forces in the field. 

If there is anything wrong, we ought to know it. We have the 
courage to undertake to remedy whatever is wrong, and we 
have the ability to do it. So far as Japan is concerned, the 
scare, of course, is located there. Well, it did not settle any 
future difficulty with Japan because this report was suppressed 
and information, which I suppose was true or it would never 
have been presented to either House of Congress, was denied 
to the American public. They have a right to know about those 
affairs. They are the sole source of authority in this country, 
and we are but their servants to do their bidding. 'The sup- 
pression of the report does not at all remove the possibility of 
war. I am not an alarmist; I am rather an optimist; I am of 
a cheerful disposition; and I am so sanguine that I always 
believe that my side is going to win, whether it has any chance 
or not; but with the present policy of expansion and of sub- 
jugation, to which we seem determined to adhere, war is one 
of the probabilities of the future, with not long to wait. 

There is a tendency of an ethnological sort going on through- 
out the whole world that has been remarked, I suppose, by many 
of you, of the segregation of races of men into family groups. 
Already you hear “Asia for Asiatics "—the Mongolian family— 
and we are told by the best Japanese orators and statesmen and 
writers that the family instinct is the strongest power in Japan. 
They are grouping together everywhere. The brown people are 
going to themselves; the white people are steadily going to 
themselves; the black people will go to themselves, if they are 
allowed to do so; but, unfortunately, with a continent covering 
nearly 12,000,000 square miles, with a Negro population of over 
100,000,000, there is not a solitary independent Negro State in 
the whole of it, and those 100,000,000 are under the subjection 
and control of a few thousand white people who have simply 
partitioned out and divided the whole continent among them- 
selves. They have got together with a vengeance there, and 
they would elsewhere if they knew how to do it and could do it. 
It is that family feeling that may excite some difficulties. 

You are still persisting in maintaining a sovereignty over the 
Filipinos. Of course I do not want to argue that question, and 
I am not going into it at all. A few nights ago I heard an 
after-dinner speech made by a very distinguished gentleman, 
who said that if we deserted our obligations to the Filipinos 
now and abandoned them it would be an act of cowardice. I 
can not see how the question of courage or the lack of it is 
involved. It is not a question of courage, but it is a question 
of common sense, of prudence, of wisdom, of statesmanship, of 
what is best for America; and as for our duty and obligation, 
while we haye paid Spain $20,000,000 to get that duty and we 
spent some hundreds of millions of dollars in whipping the Fili- 
pinos in order to clinch that duty upon ourselyes, we do not 
seem to be able to rid ourselves of it. 

But, at any rate, there is a possibility of war. With wise fore- 
casting, we have the Hawaiian Islands, a mid-ocean outpost 
that I hope will be strongly fortified. If so fortified, it will 
save us ten times as many millions in the fortification of our 
western coast. All the possiblities in the Orient simply empha- 
size the fact that Hawaii will be the great strategic point of 
the United States in its future wars. 

Mr. President, as to the cost of the maintenance of the forti- 
fications of the canal the answer is so ready, so obvious, and 
so very simple that it looks ridiculous that the question should 
ever be asked at all. As I have said, one battleship will pay 
for all the fortifications, and with fortifications that battleship 
will be ready to do twice the work elsewhere that it could do 
grinding her own beef bones in the harbor at Panama. 

I have, Mr. President, thought very often of the condition in 
which we find ourselyes as we extend far afield our line of 
fortifications and our sphere of influence, of the renewed re- 
sponsibilities, as they are called, and moral obligations that are 
all the time resting upon us, and how entirely unsuitable are 
the preparations we are making to meet and carry out those 
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responsibilities. To neglect this one point would be worse than 
criminal, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, I have only made a few observations on this 
question, but it seems indefinitely to expand and, like the mirage 
of the desert, to precede the traveler and lead him on and on; 
but I find that I am physically unable to speak longer. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to express my most de- 
cided and hearty concurrence with the conclusions which the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry] has enforced with the 
most interesting and instructive observations which he has 
addressed to the Senate. It seems to me that it would be as 
reasonable to leave one’s door unlocked in the city because one 
is in favor of honesty as to leave this canal undefended because 
we are in favor of peace. 

We must not forget, when the project of neutralizing the 
canal is proposed, that all the unjust wars in the world, in mod- 
ern times at least, have been waged notwithstanding treaties of 
peace. No treaty can be made for the protection of the Panama 
Canal that would have a more binding effect than the treaties 
which exist to-day and the treaties that have heretofore existed, 
which have ineffectively interposed their feeble barriers against 
the wars of the past. When we once concede that there is to 
be defense, the question as between defense by fortifications upon 
land and by ships of the Navy becomes a technical question 
and not a question of principle or policy. 

I am bound to say that the idea of defending the Panama 
Canal by stationing a battleship at either end and expecting a 
thousand American sailors to liye inclosed in steel under the 
sun of the Tropics is visionary and absurd. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that this question is as yet 
before the Senate in a form for action, but whenever it does 
come up for action my vote will unhesitatingly be for the proper 
fortification of the canal. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I have been expecting for two 
or three days to say a few words about my State and myself. 
I do not think it is worth while for me to say anything, but I 
feel as though my own State would expect me to do so. 

Mr. President, I have been silent, as Senators know, while 
the discussion has been going on concerning the right of my 
colleague to retain his seat in the Senate. No matter what 
Senators may think, personally I did not believe it becoming 
on my part to discuss the case publicly or privately, and I do 
not intend to do so now. When the time to vote comes I shall 
vote according to the dictates of my own conscience. However, 
in the debate which took place last week the honor and integ- 
rity of my State were brought into question, and even my 
own election as a Senator from the State of Illinois referred to 
on the floor of the Senate, and consequently I deem it my duty 
to speak. 

Senators will pardon me for first saying a few words in 
reference to my several elections to the United States Senate. 

I was elected governor of Illinois in 1876 and reelected in 
1880. Two years later, in the middle of my second term as 
governor, I was elected to the United States Senate as the 
caucus nominee of the Republican Party in the legislature, 
and on the joint ballot received every Republican vote with 
the exception of one member. That one was against me because 
he thought. there was a constitutional objection to my elec- 
tion. Six years later I was reelected without opposition, re- 
ceiving the caucus nomination and the vote of every Repub- 
lican in the legislature. Again, at the expiration of my second 
term, I was a third time elected under similar circumstances. 
In 1900 I had a more serious contest, Hon. John R. Tanner 
being the principal candidate who, with one or two others, 
opposed me; but they all withdrew before the caucus met, and 
my name was the only one presented to the caucus, and I re- 
ceived every Republican vote in the legislature. The fifth and 
last time I was elected I went before the people on a direct 
primary, carried the popular vote by some fifty thousand ma- 
jority, and carried a substantial majority of the senatorial 
districts, whereupon my opponent withdrew and I was again, 
without opposition, the Republican caucus nominee and received 
the entire Republican vote on joint ballot. On these five dif- 
ferent occasions, when the people of Illinois so signally honored 
me, there was not even the slightest suggestion on the part of 
anyone of corruption or wrongdoing in the legislature in con- 
nection with my election. As a candidate for the legislature, 
as a candidate for Congress, as a candidate for governor, as 

a candidate for United States Senator, no one has ever charged 
that a single dollar was used to influence any voter to vote for 
me or to corruptly influence any member of the legislature to 
vote for me. I have always been a party man, and am now, 
and have always received the support of my party. 


These are the facts. They speak for themselves. That is 
all I haye to say concerning myself. ; 

Now, a few words in reference to the State of Illinois. It 
has, as has been said here, had a great history. Admitted to 
the Union in 1818, its growth in population and wealth and its 
progress in education have been marvelous, and it is to-day . 
an empire with a population of over 5,600,000, the third State 
in the Union, with a city which has grown within the past few 
years to be one of the foremost cities of the world. It has 
given to the Nation some of the greatest names in our national 
history—Lincoln and Douglas, Grant and Logan, Trumbull and 
Chief Justice Fuller, and many others. Its population, particu- 
larly its rural population, is largely composed of those and 
the descendants of those who came from the best classes in the 
New England and Eastern and Southern States. Senators 
have expressed great concern over its integrity and honor. 
Probably I have its integrity at heart to a greater degree than 
any Senator in this body. In my judgment, the State of Nli- 
nois needs no defense. Its people, as a whole, are as honest 
and honorable as the people of any other State in the Union. 
That corruption has existed on the part of certain members 
of the legislature should not affect the honor and integrity of 
the whole State and besmirch its fair name throughout the 
Nation. 

If Illinois is to be condemned on account of corruption in its 
legislature, there are few of the great States in the Union not 
subject to similar condemnation. My record in public life for 
the past 50 years will show that I have always opposed cor- 
ruption, and I do not hesitate to say now that anyone guilty 
of corruption, whether in the Legislature of Illinois or else- 
where, should be prosecuted and punished to the full extent 
of the law, but it is manifestly unfair and unjust to hold up 
the State to scorn on account of the corruption and wrong- 
doing of a comparatively few of its public officials. 

Notwithstanding the uncalled-for sympathy expressed for 
Illinois here in the Senate, I want to say that the State will 
take care of itself and will unquestionably sweep away any 
corruption that may exist. I am not here to apologize for 
Illinois; I take great pride in representing it in this body, and 
I consider that its people by electing me for five successive 
terms have honored me to a greater degree than by an elec- 
tion to the highest office within the gift of the Nation. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE ENDOWMENT. 


Mr. ROOT. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 10491) to incorporate the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. It could not be incorporated under the general 
statute, because of the limitation upon the amount. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does this confine it to a District of Columbia 
incorporation? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. I propose to offer a committee amend- 
ment which will confine it to a District of Columbia incorpora- , 
tion. The bill has been drafted following the lines of several 
similar acts which have been passed by both Houses. 

Mr. BAILEY. I myself have no objection if it is a District 
of Columbia corporation. From what committee does the bill 
come? 

Mr. ROOT. It comes from the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no objection, with the understanding 
that it is a District of Columbia corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from New York 
for the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. JONES. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
bill, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 10491) to incorporate the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 

Mr. JONES. I object to its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes over. 

CERTAIN LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 

Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 32222) authorizing homestead en- 
tries on certain lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, I report it favorably, 
with an amendment, and I submit a report (No. 1109) thereon, 
It is a local bill, and I ask,for its present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 8, before the words “four dollars,” to strike out 
“not less than.” 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, the bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

GUILFORD COURT HOUSE BATTLE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5379) for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene 
upon the Guilford battle ground, in North Carolina, which were 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the sum of $30,000 be, and the same is hereby, authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise he 2 
Bro riated, for the erection of a monument on the battlefield of Guil- 

ord Court House, in Guilford 2 N. C., to commemorate the great 
victory won there on March 15, 1 81, by the American forces com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene, and in memory of Maj. Gen. 
Nathanael Greene and the officers and soldiers of the Continental Army 
who participated in the Battle of Guilford Court House: Provided, That 
the money authorized to be appropriated as aforesaid shall be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, and the plans, specifica- 


tions, s for such monument shall be first N gen by the 
Secretary of War, with the assistance of the officers of the Guilford 
Battle Ground Co., before any money so authorized to be appropriated 


is expended: And p ed further, That the site for said monument 
within the limits of said battlefield of Guilford Court House shall be 
selected by the Secretary of War and donated free of cost to the United 
States: And provided further, That when said monument is erected the 
res bility for the care and keeping of the same shall be and remain 
with the Guilford Battle Groand Co., it — 9 ek understood that 
the United States shall have no nsib ae th ‘or; and it being 
further understood that said Guilford Battle Ground Co. shall provide 
for the public use an open highway thereto. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to provide for 
the erection of a monument to commemorate the Battle of Guil- 
ford Court House, N. C., and in memory of Maj. Gen. Nathanael 
Greene and the officers and soldiers of the Continental Army 
who participated with him in the Battle of Guilford Court 
House, N. C.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. . I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is this a Senate bill, I will ask the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; it is a Senate bill amended by the 
House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a somewhat singular circum- 
stance connected with the matter of erecting monuments to the 
great soldiers of the Revolution. I think this must be the third 
bill in the last two or three years that has provided for monu- 
ments in North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been instrumental in passing bills 
through the Senate six or eight different times for monuments 
to Gen. Stark and Gen. Miller, but they seem to get lost some- 
where. However, North Carolina always turns up with favor- 
able action. I am not going to play the dog in the manger in 
this matter, but I do hope that North Carolina will desist from 
further importunities until New Hampshire has some little 
recognition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I voted for the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


THE CALENDAR—MEASURES PASSED OVER. 


Mr. SMOOT. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; let us have the regular order, which is the 
calendar under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the calen- 
dar under Rule VIII, and the first bill in order will be stated. 

The bill (S. 3528) to reimburse depositors of the Freedman’s 
Savings & Trust Co. was announced as first business in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 16) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to return to the State of Louisiana the orig- 
inal ordinance of secession that was adopted by the people of 
said State in convention assembled, etc., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
be passed over. 

Mr. KEAN: I suggest that we begin on the top of page 4. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We on this side of the Chamber are un- 
able to hear the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I suggest that we begin at the top of page 4. 

Mr. BORAH. Regular order! 


Mr. CULBERSON. The regular order has been demanded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is being 
executed. 

The bill (H. R. 10584) providing for the adjustment of the 
claims of the States and Territories to lands within national 
forests was announced as the next business on the calendar. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] is not 
here. I know he is very much opposed to this bill, and I do 
not like to have it taken up during his absence. Therefore I 
will ask that it go over, though I should very much like to 
have the bill passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 8083) to provide for the handling of mail on 
which insufficient postage is prepaid, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. ~ 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 7668) to grant certain lands to the city of Colo- 
rado Springs, the town of Manitou, and the town of Cascade, 
Colo., was announced as the next business on the calendar. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


RETURN OF LOUISIANA BONDS. 

The bill (S. 7180) authorizing the Secretary of War to return 
to the governor of Louisiana certain bonds of the State of 
Louisiana and city of New Orleans was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BULKELEY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

MORTON INSTITUTION OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

The bill (S. 7902) to promote the science and practice of 
forestry by the establishment of the Morton Institution of Agri- 
culture and Forestry as a memorial to the late J. Sterling 
Morton, former Secretary of Agriculture, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be placed under Rule IX. 

Mr. BURKETT. I ask the Senator from Utah not to have it 
placed under Rule IX. Some time before the session ends I 
desire to ask the Senate to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will withdraw the request. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate joint resolution 134. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this question has been so long 
before the public and has been so thoroughly discussed and the 
arguments in favor of the joint resolution have been presented 
with such signal ability during the debate in this Chamber by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Rayner], and others who have spoken on it, that I 
do not propose to add anything to the general discussion. 

The State which I have the honor in part to represent has, 


| through its legislature, declared in favor of the election of Sen- 


ators by a direct yote of the people. Im that State we have 
now, under the primary election system which obtains there, 
the benefits which are sought to be conferred by the joint reso- 
lution, having there a primary election by a majority of the 
electors. But there are some phases of the question which have 
been developed in the discussion here to which I should like to 
briefly advert. 

The parts of the Constitution which will be affected by the 
joint resolution are section 3 of Article I: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof for six years, and 
each Senator shall have one vote. 

And that part of paragraph 2 of the section providing that 
yacancies during the recess of the legislature of any State may 
be filled by temporary appointments by the State executive. 
Paragraph 1 of section 4 provides the times, places, and manner 
of holding an election for Senators and Representatives shall 
be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof, but the 
Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The changes wrought by the proposed resolution are that 
Senators shall be elected by the people, the electors in each 
State having the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, this being the provi- 
sion now applicable to the electors of Members of the House of 
Representatives : 
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A laces, manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
„ N State by the | ture thereof. 

The provision giving Congress the power to make or alter 
such regulations is omitted. ‘Vacancies in the Senate are filled 
by election by the people. 

The effect of the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SurHerLanp] is that the provision giving Congress 
the power to make or alter regulations, except as to places of 
choosing Senators, shall be added to the resolution as reported 
by the committee. If the Republican friends of this resolution 
take the position that without the Sutherland amendment the 
resolution withdraws a substantial power from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and they can not therefore support it, and the Demo- 
cratic friends of the resolution take ‘the position that with the 
Sutherland amendment a substantial power is conferred upon 
the Federal Government and with that amendment they can not 
support it, it is evident that the resolution will be defeated, and 
that it can ‘be truly said to have been “butchered in the house 
of its friends.” 

‘What is the character of the power in Congress proposed to 
be withdrawn by the resolution as reported by the committee? 
It is true that the words giving Congress the power to make or 
alter the regulations prescribed by the State legislature are 
omitted, but the power that is conferred by those words is, in 
fact, almost a merely formal power, a power which never at 
any time it was contended could go behind the election of the 
members of the legislature, which accepted the organization of 
the legislature, and simply inquired into the manner of the 
election of Senators by that legislature as organized. 

The power is correctly stated, as I understand it, by ‘the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] in his speech: 

As to the conduct of elections of menibers of the State ‘legislatures, 
the Federal Governm is now absolutely powerless, under the an- 
cient and unbroken line of holdings on that subject. We accord full 
faith and credit to the organized legislatures of the State, the body 
char with the election of a Senator of the United States, and we 
inquire only into the conduct of the election by that legislative assem- 
bly. There is no power to go back to the polling places. 

So the power conferred by that provision is limited merely 
to the election by the members of the legislature of Senators, 
and has no operation in the booths where those Members ‘are 
elected. It is, so far as having control of the election of Sena- 
tors, a formal power, a shell of a power, and that is the only 
power that is affected or sought to be withdrawn from the 
General Government by the joint resolution as reported by the 
committee. 

The effect of the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Utah would be to give Congress every power now possessed by 
it in regard to the elections of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in regard to the election of Senators under the pro- 
- posed resolution. The extent of that power, under the amend- 
ment, is, I believe, properly stated by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] in response to an inquiry by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]: 


The effect of the addition proposed by the Senator from Utah, as 
stated by him, is that it will give the ral Government power to 
yor agents at elections of Senators to supervise these elections, to -see 

e manner in which the votes were cast, and to enforce what might be 
thought to be the rights of electors in such elections. 


In other words, the effect of the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah is to extend a substantial, a vital-power to Congress 
which it does not now possess. In the one case, with the lan- 
guage omitted giving this power to Congress, a power is with- 
drawn which is in its nature formal. In the other case, with 
that verbiage retained, as it is in the present Constitution, a 
power is conferred which is in its nature vital. 

The question has been asked, Why should there be a differ- 
ence in the power of Congress in regard to the election of Sena- 
tors and in regard to the election of Members of the House? 
The Senator from Montana propounded that query with dramatic 
effect, as follows: 


Why should the power to control the elections of Members of the 
House be preserved and at the.same time relinquished as to the election 
of members of the Senate, the election in each case being by popular 
vote as contemplated by the joint resolution? The boundless realms of 
reason can supply no answer to the question favorable to the attitude 
of the committee. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the question can be answered 
by propounding the query, Why, because Congerss now has a 
power which in the judgment of many should never have ‘been 
given to it, to regulate the elections of Members of the House of 
Representatives, should the power which it has never had be 
given to it to regulate the election of Senators? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PERCY. ‘Certainly. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Mississippi ‘says 
Congress has neyer had the power to regulate the times and 
manner of the election of Senators, as I understand it. 

Mr. PERCY. No, sir; I said the power as it exists under 
the Constitution is a limited power, giving Congress no power 
to go behind the organization of the State legislatures. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is, the ‘Senator from Mississippi 
means that Congress has not the power now under the Con- 
stitution to regulate the times or the manner of the election of 
Senators by a direct vote of the people, because no such right 
to elect Senators exists. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. PERCY. Excuse me one second. That is not exactly a 
correct statement of the proposition. The proposition is that 
the power that does exist applies only after the organization of 
the legislature has been recognized, and that the vital power to 
go to the polling booths of the electors who elect members of 
the legislature has no existence under the Constitution as it 
stands to-day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The power of ‘Congress extends over 
the electorate as it now exists under the Constitution. Let 
me ask the Senator from Mississippi: Suppose we pass a reso- 
lution here providing simply for the ‘proposition that Senators 
shall hereafter be elected by a direct vote of the people, does 
the Senator not recognize the fact that the provision of the 
Constitution with reference to the supervisory power of Con- 
gress would at once, by the force of its own language, apply to 
such an election, and that it will require a change in the 
language of the Constitution with reference to the supervisory 
power to affect that result? 

Mr. PERCY. With a change in the verbiage of the Consti- 
tution the existing power of Congress is more nearly preserved 
than with that verbiage left unchanged, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But if we leave the Constitution as 
it is, if we simply provide for the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, and go no further, then the provision 
of the Constitution with reference to the supervisory power of 
Congress will at once attach, ‘will it not, to the election by a 
direct vote of the people as it now attaches ‘to the election by a 
vote of the legislature? 

Mr. PERCY. In my judgment, it would, and with the un- 
changed verbiage, by changing the method of election, you have 
extended the power of Congress in a vital particular. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘Then is ft not true that the joint reso- 
tution seeks to change fhe Constitution in two particulars; first, 
to provide for direct election by the people, and, second, to take 
away from the election of Senators the supervisory power of 
Congress? 

Mr. PERCY. No; because the supervisory power of Congress 
never has extended to the election of Senators in that vital par- 
ticular, namely, in the election of members of the legislature 
who in their turn elect Senators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But it will extend—— 

Mr. PERCY. I do not believe I can state my position any 
more clearly. The amendment of the Senator from Utah, leav- 
ing the Constitution as it stands in that particular, with the 
unchanged verbiage, works an important and a substantial ex- 
tension ‘of the power of the Federal Government beyond what 
that Government has to-day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It continues the supervisory power of 
Congress over the election of Senators notwithstanding the 
change in the method of election. Is it not true that that is 
the only effect of it? 

Mr. PERCY. That might be another method of stating the 
proposition, but I conceive that I have stated it more accurately; 
that it extends the power of Congress to a supervision of the 
electors at the booths, which power Congress has not under the 
Constitution and has never been considered to have. 

Mr. President, this power conferred upon Congress as to the 
election of Members of the House of Representatives was ‘con- 
ferred simply as an ancillary power to ‘Congress by those who 
framed the Constitution. We heard from the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopenl the other day a tribute to the 
framers of the Constitution which we all appreciated and en- 
joyed, a tribute which in its ripe scholarship and happy verbiage 
probably could have been rendered by no. other Senator here. 
And yet, beyond question, the dominant idea in the framers of 
the Constitution in regard to this clause of the Constitution was 
that it should only come into play upon the inaction of the 
States in providing for the election of Members of the House of 
Representatives. It was an emergent power, to provide against 
the negation of the Government by failure on the part of the 
States to act, Yet that emergent power, that ancillary power, 
by the strange alchemy of oratory here, has been transmuted into 
the main bulwark of constitutional government. 
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Why this power should not be extended as to the election of 
Senators of the United States can best be answered by the 
statement that the elections should be under the control of the 
States, that upon the patriotism, upon the honesty, upon the 
ability of the States to properly conduct those elections depends 
at last the perpetuity of our Government. In the case of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, although the power in 
Congress to control their election has existed from the founda- 
tion of the Government, it has not been exercised, but these 
elections have been exclusively under the control of the States, 
except for 24 years, from 1870 to 1894, when the Federal elec- 
tion laws were on our statute books. I have no hesitancy in 
saying that in my judgment there never was a day in those 24 
years when the welfare of the entire country would not have 
been promoted by having those election laws stricken from the 
statute books. 

I would not be dealing with the matter frankly if I did not 
say that the fact that under this clause of the Constitution the 
Federal election laws were enacted, and under this clause of 
the Constitution those laws were attempted to be extended by 
the passage of what is usually known as the force bill, consti- 
tutes in my mind a controlling reason as to why this power 
should not be extended to the election of Senators. 

I would not by any word inject any sectional discussion into 
this controversy, nor would I thresh over any old straw; but 
it is a mere statement of fact to say that the Federal election 
laws were regarded by the South as unwise, harsh, and op- 
pressive, and the so-called force bill, under which it was said 
a bayonet could be put behind every ballot, and which failed of 
passage through this Senate by a technicality, would, in her 
judgment, then and now, have arrested her material progress, 
have destroyed her prosperity, and have given her chaos instead 
of government. 

I know that much water has passed by the mill since the day 
when that act was offered here, and I believe those evil days of 
bitterness, misunderstanding, and mutual distrust have gone, 
possibly never to return. Yet one would find little warrant for 
that belief in the threat directed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Derew] to the Republican friends of this measure, that if 
they vote for the measure as reported by the committee the 
Republican Party in the doubtful States would feel the dis- 
pleasure of the Negro vote in those States, That argument car- 
ries with it the suggestion that if the displeasures of that 
vote is so potential now, at some time in the future, when 
that vote may be more potential and more numerous than it is 
to-day, the desire to curry favor with it may prove to be a 
sufficient incentive for another attempt to enact a force bill 
for the Federal control of elections of Members of the House 
and of the Senate. 

That same suggestion is carried out in the quotation from Wil- 
loughby on the Constitution, made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. In the quotation from that author, cited by the Senator, 
and doubtless with his approval, the author, after reviewing 
the difficulty attendant upon testing the suffrage provisions of 
the Southern States under the laws as they stand and under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, makes 
the suggestion that Congress now has plenary power as to the 
election of Members of the House of Representatives, and under 
that power Congress can take control of the elections and of 
the registration for such elections, and could direct its regis- 
trars to refuse to register white voters offering to vote under 
suffrage provisions deemed by such registrars to be unconsti- 
tutional, and thereby such white voters would be forced to ap- 
peal to the Federal courts to test their right to vote, and an 
easy method would be thereby afforded of testing the validity 
of said suffrage provisions. I do not believe that I miscon- 
strue the meaning of the author. To be certain that I am not 
misquoting him, I will read the extract: - 


In the light of the foregoing unsuccessful attempts to obtain from 
the Supreme Court relief from the operation of the disfranchisement 
clauses of the State constitutions we have been considering, the ques- 
tion may properly be asked whether it is constitutionally proper for 
the Congress to provide by legislation means by which the constitution- 
ality of these clauses may be fairly passed upon by Congress and the 
appropriate relief given. It would seem that much might be done. As 
regards congressional elections, Congress has, as we have seen, plenary 
powers to control and could take complete charge of both the elections 
and the registration of the voters. In such case the Federal registrars 
might refuse to register white voters under clauses of the State laws 
which they might hold to be in violation of the Federal Constitution, 
and the voter so refused 9 would have to seek redress in the 
Federal courts and set up the validity of these State laws. 


Notwithstanding the suggestions of the Senators from New 
York and Montana, the day may be far distant, if it will ever 
come, when any political party will again find it expedient to 
attempt to enact Federal laws for the supervision of elections. 
But this optimistic hope furnishes no safe reason for extend- 
ing the power of the Government as to the enactment of such 
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laws, and I would not be dealing in frankness with our Repub- 
lican allies, who are supporting us in this measure, and for 
whose patriotism and earnestness in the support of it I have the 
profoundest respect, if I did not say to them that in my judg- 
ment the extension of the power of the Federal Government, as 
required by the Sutherland amendment, is a price greater than 
the South is willing to pay for the election of Senators by the 
direct vote of the people. I have no hesitancy in saying that it 
is a price greater than it should pay. 

The Senator from Utah asks the question, Is a withdrawal 
of power from the Federal Government more important than 
giving to the people the right to elect Senators by a direct 
vote?” I answer, “Is an extension of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government more to be desired than that the people shall 
have the right to elect their Senators by a direct vote?” 

I ask the friends of this measure to support the resolution as 
reported by the committee, a committee consisting of nine Re- 
publicans and six Democrats, with, I believe, only two dissent- 
ing votes on the report as made, and not to load it down with 
amendments which, I assure them, in my judgment, will result 
in the defeat of the resolution. 

It has been suggested as one of the reasons for opposing the 
resolution in the form reported that it would limit the power of 
the Senate in investigating election frauds. The Senator from 
Montana has stated the effect of it to be that— 
the right of a person to a seat in the Senate could not be challenged on 
account of fraud, violence, or corruption at the polls, regardless of the 
extent to which citizens had been thereby denied equal protection of the 
laws or the right to vote. 

But for the ability of the distinguished Senator making it I 
would unhesitatingly say that there is not the shadow of merit 
in the suggestion. Congress has no power and exercises no 
power to inquire into fraud or violence at the elections either 
of Members of the Senate or of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives under this clause in the Constitution. That power 
flows from section 1 of Article V, making each House judge of 
the elections of its own Members. It is under that power that 
the House of Representatives has been investigating the election 
of its Members, never stopping at the returns, investigating it 
fully as to all fraud, all corruption, all denial of the right to 
vote. Its power under that section is not amplified or extended 
by the power to take control of the elections of Members of the 
House, a power which is dormant and has not been invoked for 
17 years. 

That dormant power has given no additional power to the 
House of Representatives to investigate the election of its 
Members. So, Mr. President, the Senate would not be restricted 
by the fact that the Senate had no power to control the elec- 
tion of Senators as to the extent and scope of its inquiry in 
regard to the election of its Members, whether there had been 
fraud or corruption or a denial of the right to vote at such 
election. 

Again, it has been suggested that this provision affects the 
fifteenth amendment. The Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER] 
says that it is a limited, though a substantial, restriction on the 
fifteenth amendment, and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Drrew] says that it is a virtual repeal of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. Mr. President, Congress has never had 
the power under this clause to investigate the election of Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate in any manner which would 
directly or indirectly affect the enforcement of the fifteenth 
amendment. How, then, can the withholding of a power which 
it has never exercised before tend in any manner to affect the 
present efficiency of the laws enforcing the fifteenth amend- 
ment? In addition to this, as a part of that amendment, Con- 
gress, by section 2, is given the power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. The efficacy of this section 2 to 
enforce the fifteenth amendment certainly can not be contended 
to be impaired or restricted by the adoption of the joint resolu- 
tion as reported by the committee. 

The suggestion was made both by the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from New York that the chief incentive for 
southern Senators to support this joint resolution was some 
supposed recognition of the disfranchisement of the Negro vote. 
That would indeed be a poor tribute to the intelligence of the 
southern Senators supporting it. 

Mr. President, the South. while contending against any exten- 
sion of the power of the Federal Government over elections, 
while abating no jot of her deep-seated conviction that the quali- 
fications for suffrage should have been, and should be, left ex- 
tlusively to the States, yet is not seeking by direction or in- 
direction to secure the repeal of the fifteenth amendment. Any 
appeal of that kind from her would fall on deaf ears. If such 
an appeal is ever to have potential effect, it will have to come 
from some other section of this Union, as come it may in the 
fullness of time from some Middle Western or Eastern State, 
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when the white men of those States shall have grown weary of 
having their political differences settled by the Negro vote. But 
until that day comes, or if it never comes, the South realizes 
that agitation for the repeal of this amendment from her or by 
her is senseless because of its absolute futility, is wicked because 
of the train of evil consequences attendant upon such agitation. 
Such agitation here would raise a sectional question, upon which 
she would find herself confronted, with past differences forgotten, 
by the balance of this Union in solid phalanx. In a hopeless 
minority, shorn of her influence, she would be helpless in the 
councils of this Nation; and at home agitation for the repeal 
of the fifteenth amendment would be the golden opportunity 
for the demagogue, the restless strife breeder, who would win 
brief popularity by appealing to race passion and to race hatred, 
by such appeals embittering the relationship between those two 

. races which, under the fiat of Almighty God, for weal or for woe, 
must work out their fate on southern soil. Speaking for my 
own State, and I believe for the South, she is seeking to solve 
or to kandle her race problem, the greatest that ever confronted 
the Anglo-Saxon race, in honesty, in justice, with infinite pa- 
tience, with infinite charity toward the inferior race, under her 
own constitution and laws, the wisdom of which has been vindi- 
cated by the unparalleled prosperity that has come to both races 
since their adoption, and the validity of which has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire, if no one else wishes 
to speak upon this joint resolution, to ask unanimous consent 
to have the unfinished business temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. 


MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 31656 may be now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill named by him, the title of which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 31656) extending the time for 
commencing and completing the bridge authorized by an act 
approved April 23, 1906, entitled “An act to authorize the 
Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge over the Monongahela 
River, Pa., from a point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette 
County, to a point in the borough of West Brownsville, Wash- 
ington County.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to extend 
for one and three years, respectively, from June 25, 1911, the 
time for commencing and completing the bridge authorized 
by the act entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge 
Co. to construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa., from 
a point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a 
point in the borough of West Brownsville, Washington County,” 
approved April 23, 1906. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OLIVER. I move that the bill (S. 10438) to amend an 
act amendatory of the act approved April 23, 1906, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge 
over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a point in the borough of 
Brownsville, Fayette County, to. a point in the borough of West 
Brownsville, Washington County,” be indefinitely postponed. It 

similar to the House bill which has just been passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REVISION OF LAWS-—JUDICIARY TITLE. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 7031, 
which is the code bill—the judiciary title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 7031) to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the Secretary proceed with the 
reading of the sections of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Before that is done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 


Is there objection to the con- 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I wish to offer an amendment to 
section 246, page 185, of the printed bill. I move to amend by 
striking out on line 8, on that page, the words “a time 10 years 
before” and inserting the words the time of.” 

Perhaps I had better state what is the purport of the amend- 
ment. The purpose of the amendment, if adopted, will be to 
allow a retiring judge to receive the salary that he is receiving 
at the time he attains the age of 70 years and has been in sery- 
ice more than 10 years. As the law now exists, if a judge of one 
of the inferior courts is promoted to one of the superior courts, 
he is not entitled to receive the salary of the office which he is 
holding at the time of his retirement, if he should retire upon 
attaining the age of 70 years after serving 10 years, but is con- 
fined to the lower salary which he received as a judge of the 
inferior court. That operates a manifest injustice not only to 
the judge, but to the public. It sometimes operates to require 
judges to serve long after they have attained the age of 70 years 
in order to be entitled to the salary of the position which they 
were then holding. It is an obvious oversight in the law, and 
has no consideration founded in justice or in the efficient admin- 
istration of the judicial service to support it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, for the purpose of the con- 
sideration of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, I move that the order entered adopting the section 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
had been adopted. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and I now ask that the vote by which 
it was adopted may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho moves 
that the Senate reconsider its action in agreeing to section 246. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 183, section 246, in line 8, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “a time 10 years before” and in lieu thereof 
to insert “the time of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think it is proper that 
the Recorp should show the effect of the proposed change. 
This will allow the entire time during which a judge shall 
serve in two courts to be added for the purpose of completing 
the term of service. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The section as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now, Mr. President, I suggest that we 
recur to the sections passed over. In a number of cases the 
objection that was interposed has been withdrawn, and to 
consider and adopt those sections will tend to consolidate the 
work that is completed. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first section passed over. 

The Secrerary. Section 2, chapter 1, page 3, of the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that section had better be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
section. 

The Secretary read as follows. 

Sec. 2. Each of the district Judges, shall receive a salary of $6,000 a 
year, to be paid in monthly installments; and shall also receive reason- 
able expenses actually incurred for travel and attendance when desig- 
nated or requested, in accordance with law, to hold court outside ot 
his district, not to exceed $10 per day, to be paid on the written cer- 
tificate of the judge; and such payments shall be allowed the marshal 
in the settlement of his accounts with the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, for the purpose of making 
the record complete, I will call attention to the change rep- 
resented by the proposed section. 

In making appropriations for the traveling expenses of 
United States judges when holding court outside of their re- 
spective districts, the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 1208), 
imposed the restriction that the expenses should be “actually 
incurred;” and this restriction has appeared in each act mak- 
ing appropriations for such purpose since that time. Since 
this restriction seems to indicate the policy of Congress with 
respect to the allowance of traveling expenses to the judges, 
those words have been carried into this section. 

The words “ or requested, in accordance with law,” have been 
added in the fifth line of the section for the reason that in cer- 
tain instances (sec. 93) a district judge may hold court in an- 
other district upon the request of the resident judge, thus 
making this amendment necessary as a matter of practice. 
Aside from these proposed changes, the section states In con- 
cise terms the existing law. 


I did not know that the section 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the section. 

The section was agreed to. ; 

The next section passed over was section 4, chapter 1, at the 
top of page 4, which the Secretary read, as follows: 


Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specially provided by law, the clerk of 
the district court for each district may the approval of the dis- 
trict judge thereof, appoint such num of deputy clerks as may be 
deemed necessary by such judge, who may be designated to reside and 
maintain offices at such places of holding court as the judge ma 
determine. Such deputies may be removed at the pleasure of the cler 
appointing them, with the concurrence of the district judge. In case 
of the death of the clerk, his deputy or deputies shall, unless removed, 
continue in office and perform the duties of the clerk, in his name, 
until a clerk is appointed and qualified; and for the default or mis- 
feasances in office of any such deputy, whether in the lifetime of the 
clerk or after his death, the clerk and his estate and the sureties on 
his official bond -shall be liable; and his executor or administrator shall 
have such remedy for any such default or misfeasances committed after 
his death as the clerk would be entitled to if the same had occurred in 


his lifetime. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, section 558 of the Revised 


Statutes authorizes the judge to appoint deputy clerks, upon 
the application of the clerk. In view of the fact that in many 
special cases Congress has provided that the clerk shall appoint 
the deputies, the committee has so revised the section as to 
permit the clerk to appoint all deputies, with the approval of 
the district judge, and has conferred upon the clerk the power 
to remove any deputy, with the concurrence of the judge. The 
committee believes that since the clerk is held responsible for 
the acts of his deputies, he should be given the power of ap- 
pointment. 

Those are the only changes represented, except that the com- 
mittee has also added a provision that the court may designate 
the place at which any deputy is to reside and maintain an 
office. That is for the convenience of the judge where the 
court is held, either on general or special order, at a different 
place from where it usually sits. I think those are the only 
changes it is necessary to call attention to. I move the adop- 
tion of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the section. 

The section was agreed to. 

The next section passed over was section 28, chapter 3, 
page 21, which the Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 28. Any suit of a civil nature, at law or in equity, arising under 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, or treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority, of which the district courts 
of the United States are given original jurisdiction by this title, which 
may now be pending or which may hereafter be brought, in any State 
court, may be removed by the defendant or defendants therein to the 
district court of the United States for the proper district. Any other 
suit of a civil nature, at law or in equity. of which the district courts 
of the United States are given jurisdiction by this titie, and which are 
now pending or which may hereafter be brought, in any State court, 
may removed into the district court of the United States for the 
proper district by the defendant or defendants therein, being nonresi- 

ents of that State. And when in any suit mentioned in this section 

there shall be a controversy which is wholly between citizens of 
diferent States, and which can be fully determined as between them, 
then either one or more of the defendants actually interested in such 
controversy may remove said suit into the district court of the United 
States for the proper district. And where a suit is now pending, or 
may hereafter be brought, in 25 5 State court, in which there is a con- 
troversy between a citizen of the State in which the suit is brought 
and a citizen of another State, any defendant, being such citizen of 
another State, may remove such suit into the district court of the 
United States for the proper district, at any time before the trial 
thereof, when it shall be made to appear to said district court that 
from prejudice or local influence he will not be able to obtain justice 
in such State court, or in any other State court to which the said 
defendant may, under the laws of the State, have the right, on account 
of such prejudice or local influence, to remove said cause: Provided, 
That if it further appen that said suit can be fully and justly deter- 
mined as to the other defendants in the State court, without being 
affected by such prejudice or local influence, and that no party to the 
sult will be prejudiced by a separation of the parties, said district 
court may direct the suit to be remanded, so far as relates to such 
other defendants, to the State court, to be proceeded with therein. At 
any time before the trial of any suit which is now pending in any 
district court, or may hereafter be entered therein, and which has been 
remoyed to said court from a State court on the affidavit of any party 
plaintiff that he had reason to believe and did believe that, from 
prejudice or local influence, he was unable to obtain justice in said 
Blate court, the district court shall, on application of the other party, 
examine into the truth of said affidavit and the grounds thereof, and, 
unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of said court that said party 
will not be able to obtain justice in said State court, it shall cause 
the same to be remanded thereto. Whenever any cause shall be 
removed from any State court into any district court of the United 
States, and the district court shall decide that the cause was im- 
properly removed, and order the same to be remanded to the State 
court from whence it came, such remand shall be immediately carried 
into execution, and no appeal or writ of error from the decision of the 
district court so remanding such cause shall be allowed. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is a composite of all of 
the removal acts since 1888. There are many provisions of law 
that have been enacted in pursuance of or in assistance to the 
act of 1888. At present when a case brought in a State court is 
removed to a Federal court it is removed to the United States 
cireuit court. The rearrangement of these courts necessitates 


The question is on agreeing to 


the accommodation of the language to the changed conditions 
which will result from the consolidation of those courts, and 
wherever such language is necessary to be inserted it has been 
made a part of the proposed section. The other changes are 
mere matters of form to adapt it to the changed practice. I 
moye the adoption of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the section. 

The section was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next section passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. Section 55, chapter 4, page 41—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I inquire if section 51 was not passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is marked as having been 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next section passed over. 

The Secretary read section 55, chapter 4, page 41, as follows: 

Sec. 55. When in any suit commenced in any district court of the. 
United States to enforce any legal or equitable lien upon or claim to, or 
to remove any incumbrance or lien or cloud upon the title to real or 
personal property within the district where such suit is brought, one 
or more of the defendants therein shall not be an inhabitant of or 
found within the said district, or shall not voluntarily appear thereto 
it shall be lawful for the court to make an order directing such absen 
defendant or defendants to a 8 plead, answer, or demur by a day 
certain to be designated, which order shall be served on such absent 
defendant or defendants, if practicable, wherever found, and also upon 
the person or persons in possession or charge of said property, if any 
there be; or where such personal service upon such absent defendant 
or defendants is not practicable, such order shall be published in such 
manner as the court may direct, not less than once a week for six 
consecutive weeks. Im case such absent defendant shall not appear, 

lead, answer, or demur within the time so limited, or within some 
urther time, to be allowed by the court, in its discretion, and upon 
proof of the service or publication of said order and of the performance 
of the directions contained in the same, it shall be lawful for the court 
to entertain jurisdiction, and proceed to the hearing and adjudication 
of such suit in the same manner as if such absent defendant had been 
served with process within the said district; but said adjudication 
shall, as regards said absent defendant or defendants without appear- 
ance, affect only the property which shall have been the subject of the 
suit and under the jurisdiction of the court therein, within such dis- 
trict; and when a part of the said real or personal property against 
which such proceedings shall be taken shall be within another district, 
but within the same oe, cae sult may be brought in either district 
in said State: Provided, however, That any defendant or defendants 
not actually personally notified as above provided may, at 1 time 
within one year after final judgment in any suit mentioned in this 
section, enter his appearance in said suit in said district court, and 
thereupon the said court shall make an order setting aside the judgment 
therein and permitting said defendant or defendants to plead therein 
8 by him or them of such costs as the court shall deem just; 
and thereupon said suit shall be proceeded with to final judgment 
according to law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, this is existing law, except 
that the section covers a doubt raised by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court as to whether or not the act of 1875 
was entirely superseded by the subsequent act governing this 
matter. In order that there might be no question about it, 
your committee has, in apt language, incorporated the words 
of the exception referred to. The only change in the language 
other than that just referred to, consists in the omission of the 
word “that” at the beginning of the section and in the substi- 
tution of the words “district court” for “circuit court.” I 
move the adoption of the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the section. 


The section was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next section passed over was in the sub- 
stitute for chapter 5, section 69, on page 6 of the substitute. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], who was present a few moments ago, desires to 
propose an amendment to that section. I have sent for the 
Senator from Arkansas. In the meantime I desire to recur to 
section 76 of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas entered the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Idaho to the fact that the Senator from 
Arkansas is now on the floor. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have examined the assignment 
of counties to the several districts and subdivisions of districts 
in the State of Arkansas, and, so far as I am advised, they are 
about as we want them, and I have no objection to interpose 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is satisfactory? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Yes; it is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the section 
is agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask to recur to section 76 in the bill, In 
the amendment it is section 76 also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What State? 


1911. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Idaho. 

A bill that passed the Senate some time during the last ses- 
sion passed the House yesterday, I think; I have that bill here, 

A sng I will ask that it be inserted in lieu of the existing pro- 
vision. 

The Secrerary. In lieu of section 76, as printed, insert the 
following: ; 

The State of Idaho shall be divided into four divisions, to be known 
as the northern, central, southern, and eastern divisions. The terri- 
tory embraced on the Ist ee | of July, 1910, in the counties of Shoshone. 
Kootenai, and Bonner shall constitute the northern division of said 
district ; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Latah, Nez Perce, and Idaho shall constitute the central 
division of said district; and the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Ada, Boise, Blaine, Cassia, Twin Falls, 
Canyon, Elmore, Lincoln, Owyhee, and Washington shail constitute the 
southern division of said district; and the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Bingham, ar Lake, Custer, 
Fremont, Bannock, Lemhi, and Oneida shall constitute the eastern 
division of said district. 

Sec. 6. That the terms of the district court for the northern division 


of the State of Idaho shall be held at Coeur d'Alene City on the 


fourth Monday in May and the third Monday in November; for the 
central division, at Moscow on the second Monday in May and the first 
Monday in November; for the southern division, at Boise City on the 
second Mondays in February and September; and for the eastern di- 
vision, at Pocatello on the second Mondays in March and October; 
and the provision of any statute now existing providing for the pane 
of said terms on any day contrary to this act is hereby repealed; an 

all suits, oes, process, re izance, bail bonds, and other 
things pending in or returnable to said court are hereby transferred to, 
and shall be made returnable to, and have force in the said respective 
terms in this act provided in the same manner and with the same 
effect as they would have had had said existing statute not been passed. 

That the clerk of the district and circuit courts for the district of 
Idaho and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall 
perform the duties appertaining to their offices, respectively, for said 
courts of the said several divisions of said judicial district, Whenever 
in the judgment of the district and circuit judges the business of said 
courts hereafter shall warrant the employment of a deputy clerk at 
Coeur d'Alene City, new books and records may be opened for the said 
court, and a deputy clerk appointed to reside and keep his office at 
Coeur d'Alene City. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move the adoption of the section as 
amended. 

The section as amended was agreed to. : 

Mr. WARNER. In section 89, page 81, in line 13, I move the 
insertion of the word “ Maries” after the word “ Lincoln.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the action of the Senate in 
adopting section 89 be reconsidered and that the section be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WARNER, Pardon me; I did not know that it had been 
acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to reconsider is 
agreed to. The section is before the Senate, and the Senator 
from Missouri offers an amendment, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The Secrerary. In the revised chapter, page 34, line 25, af- 
ter the word “ Lincoln,” insert the word “‘ Maries,” and on page 
36, line 11, after the word “ Howard,” strike out “ Maries.” 

Mr. WARNER. A bill for this purpose has passed the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I move to amend, in section 86, 
page 29, line 9, by striking out the words “ Shiawassee, Gene- 
see,” and inserting the words “ Genesee, Shiawassee” after the 
word “ Crawford,” in line 4, page 29. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, of revised chapter 5, strike out 
the words “Shiawassee, Genesee” and insert them in line 4 
after the word “Crawford,” in the order “Genesee, Shia- 
wa 95 

Mr. HEYBURN. I call the attention of the clerk to the fact 
that that reference by number and page will have to be adapted 
to the bill, because the amendment becomes a part of the bill, 
and the paging will be consecutive in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Section 69 was reserved, as the Senator 
from Arkansas made some objection. The objection is with- 
drawn, and that is marked as adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is marked as having been 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Now we are ready to proceed in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho 
whether all the passed over sections haye been disposed of. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They have not all been disposed of. We 
are taking them up in their order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to suggest one or two amend- 


ments. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. \ 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. My attention has been diverted, and 
I have not noticed just what point we have reached in the bill. 


Mr. HEYBURN. We have disposed of some amendments 
that have been offered to various sections, and I belieye section 
55 is the order reached by the clerk in the reading. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The amendment I have comes in 
later on. 

Mr. HETBURN. Section 55, on page 41, has just been 
adopted. The next number passed over, according to my memo- 
randa, is 69. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. That section has been agreed 
to, the Chair is informed by the Secretary. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What is the next number? 

The SECRETARY. Section 104, page 53, is the next section 
passed over, the section relative to South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section was passed over, 
having had several amendments placed to it agreed to. State 
of South Dakota, section 104. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is South Dakota in the amendment. 
The pages do not run the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paging is different. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask if there are any amendments 
with the clerk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Several amendments have already 
been agreed to in the section. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I move that the section be adopted 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
adopted as amended. Section 123 is the next section passed 
over, on page 123 of the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 123. The clerk of the circuit court of appeals for each circuit 

may, with the approval of the court, appoint such number of deputy 
clerks as the court may deem necessary. Such deputies may be re- 
moved at the pleasure of the clerk appointing them, with the approval 
of the court. In case of the death of the clerk his deputy or deputies 
shall, unless removed by the court, continue in office and perform the 
duties of the clerk in his name until a clerk is appointed and has 
ualified; and for the defaults or misfeasances in office of any such 
eputy, whether in the lifetime of the clerk or after his death, the 
clerk and his estate and the sureties on his official bond shall be liable, 
and his executor or administrator shall have such remedy for such de- 
faults or misfeasances committed after his death as the clerk would be 
entitled to if the same had occurred in his lifetime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next section is section 215, on page 165. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to suggest an amendment to a 
section which precedes this one—section 127, on page 126. I 
offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which section 127 was agreed to will be reconsidered. The 
Senator from Utah offers the following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 126, line 24, after the words 
“ patent laws,” insert “ under the copyright laws.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah is agreed to, and the section 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On page 173, I desire to offer another 
amendment, in section 227 of the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just a moment. That would cause us to 
jump over section 215. We will reach section 227 in a moment, 
when we have disposed of section 215; and unless the Senator 
particularly desires to present his amendment at this time, I 
would prefer to proceed in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well; I will withhold the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 215 will now be consid- 
ered. It has already been read. Is there an amendment to be 
offered? Does the Senator from Idaho desire the section re- 
read? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; I do not ask that it be reread, unless 
the request comes from elsewhere. I move its adoption. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Page 172, section 225 is next [reading]: 

Sec. 225. Appeals and writs of error may be taken from the district 
courts, including the United States district court for Hawaii, direct to 
the Supreme Court in the following cases: In any case in which the 
jurisdiction of the court is in issue, in which case the question of 
jurisdiction alone shall be certified to the Supreme Court from the 
court below for decision; from the final sentences and decrees in prize 
causes; in any case that involves the construction or application of 
the Constitution of the United States; in any case in which the con- 
stitutionality of any law of the United States, or the validity or con- 
struction of any tréaty made under its authorily is drawn in question ; 
and in any case in which the constitution or law of a State is claim 
to be in contravention of the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. HEYBURN. It was passed over the other day on the 
motion of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I feel very strongly that there 
ought to be a contraction in the recourse to the Supreme Court 
for the purpose of the review of decisions of this character. 
But I have come to the conclusion that it is probably not prac- 
ticable to secure such a consideration of the subject upon this 
revision as it ought to receive without imperiling the passage 
of the revision measure at the present session, and I shall 
accordingly withdraw my request to have this section passed 
over in the hope that upon a later occasion the subject may be 
taken up by a separate bill and the Supreme Court may be 
relieved from the burden of a number of appeals with which 
they really ought not to be burdened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. Without objection, the vote by which 227 was 
agreed to is reconsidered; and the Senator from Utah offers the 
following amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 173, section 227, in line 6, after the 
word “case,” insert “civil or criminal,” and in line 9, after 
mme word “ otherwise,” insert “ upon the petition of any party 

ereto.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Utah to the effect this amendment would have. Would that 
include the United States as a party? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the objeet of it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It permits the United States to ask through 
certiorari proceedings for a review of a criminal case? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is a pretty wide departure, it seems to 
me. I do not want to enter into much controversy about it, 
but it seems to me that it is going a good ways from the estab- 
lished rule to allow the United States to review a criminal case 
by writ of certiorari. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The object of it is this: Very often in 
the circuit court of-appeals a criminal case has gone off on a 
purely technical proposition, and there is no way by which the 
question can be got to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I think in some cases it is a great necessity that the Supreme 
Court of the United States should have the power to review such 
a case. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We hesitated a long time before we allowed 
the right of appeal to the United States in criminal cases. It 
is only a few months since we enacted that legislation. Now, 
if we allow the United States, in a case where there is no right 
of appeal, to bring up upon certiorari a criminal case that has 
been decided adversely to the United States, it is going a long 
way. I will not do more than interpose these suggestions. I 
had not anticipated any such amendment being offered. It so 
radically widens the jurisdiction in the matter of appeals in 
criminal cases that it seems to me that it ought to go to a 
standing committee—the Judiciary Committee—of the Senate. 
But I am willing to let it pass in. It will be considered in 
conference. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to offer another amendment—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Has the section been adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The section as amended is adopted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to offer a substitute for sec- 
tion 237, and if that is adopted I shall propose a substitute for 
the following section, 238. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 229 was passed over. It 
will be acted upon first, if there be no objection. The sections 
will be taken up consecutively. 

The Secretary read section 229, as follows: 

Src. 229. An eS to the Supreme Court shall be allowed on behalf 
of the United States, from all mts of the Court of Claims ad- 
verse to the United States, and on behalf of the plaintiff in any case 
where the amount in controversy ex $3,000, or where his claim is 
forfeited to the United States the judgment of said court as pro- 
vided in section 176. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The section went over on the motion of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], and I call his attention 
to it. 

Mr. ROOT. I am willing that it should be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

SThe SECRETARY. The next section passed over is section 281, 
on page 174. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That also went over on the objection of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. It may as well be considered. 
Mr. HEYBURN, I move its adoption. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

The SECRETARY, 
over. It reads: 

SEC. 234. ape and writs of error may be taken and prosecuted 
from final j ents and decrees of the district court for the District 
of Alaska or for any division thereof, direct to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the following cases: In prize cases; and in all 
cases which involve the construction or application of the Constitution 
of the United States, or in which the constitutionality of any law of 
the United States or the validity or construction of any treaty made 
under its authority is drawn in question, or in which the constitution 
or law of a State is claimed to be in contravention of the Constitution 
of the United States. Such writs of error and appeals shall be taken 
within the same time, in the same manner, and under the same regula- 
tions as writs of error and appeals are taken from the district courts 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

The Secretary. Section 235, on page 176, was also passed 
over. 

Mr. ROOT, It should have the same disposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the section is 
agreed to. 

The Senator from Utah offers an amendment to section 237, 
which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a substitute for 
section 237 the following: 

Src. 237. Any final judgment or decree of the court of appeals of 
the District of Columbia may be reexamined and affirmed, reversed, or 
modified by the Supreme Court of the United States upon writ of error 
or appeal in the following cases: 

(1) In cases in which the jurisdiction of the trial court is in issue; 
bnt when any such case is not otherwise reviewable in said Supreme 
Court, then the question of jurisdiction alone shall be certified to said 
Supreme Court for decision. ` 

5 In prize cases. 

8) In cases involving the construction or application of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or the constitutionality of any law of the 
fe er pi eai or the validity or construction of any treaty made under 

s authority. 

In cases in which the Constitution or any law of a State is 
claimed to be in contravention of the Constitution of the United States. 

(5) In cases in which the validity of any authority exercised under 
the United States, or the exercise or scope of any power or duty of an 
officer of the United States is drawn in question. 

(6) In cases in which the construction of any law of the United 
States is drawn in question by the defendant. 

And, except.as provided in the next succeeding section, the judgments 
and decrees of said court of appeals shall be final in all cases arising 
under the patent laws, the copyright laws, the revenue laws, the 
criminal laws, and in admiralty cases. Writs of error and appeals shall 
be taken within the same time, in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations as writs of error and appeals are taken from the circuit 
courts of appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will state, Mr. President, that the 
effect of the amendment is to allow an appeal in substantially 
the same class of cases in which an appeal is now allowed from 
the circuit court of appeals of the United States. It very much 
narrows the jurisdiction as it now exists. Under the existing 
law an appeal may be taken from the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia in all cases in which the matter in dispute, 
exclusive of the costs, exceeds the sum of $5,000. 

I see no reason why the Supreme Court of the United States 
should be burdened with that class of cases. Hence the amend- 
ment as I have suggested it very much narrows the class of 
eases which may be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and to that extent will relieve that court from a great 
deal of work. > 

The court of appeals of the District of Columbia is an able 
court. It is as able a court as we have in the circuits, sitting 
as a circuit court of appeals, and I see no reason why the class 
of cases that is made final in the circuit court of appeals should 
not also be made final in the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HETBURN. I am thoroughly in accord with the pro- 
posed amendment. The committee, as closely as possible, ad- 
hered to the rule that they would not introduce new legisla- 
tion, and for that reason did not propose a change; but the 
amendment being before the Senate, it is entirely appropriate 
for this body at this time to make the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The section as amended was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah also offers 
an amendment to section 238. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer a substitute for section 238. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That section was agreed to. 
Without objection, the vote by which the section was agreed 


Section 234, on page 176, was also passed 


It went over on the motion of the Senator 
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to will be reconsidered. The Senator from Utah proposes an 
amendment, which will be read. 

The Secretary. In lieu of section 238 insert a new section 
238, to read as follows: 

Sec. 238. In any case in which the judgment or decree of said court 
of 2 1 7 is made final by the section last preceding, it shall be com- 
petent for the Supreme Court of the Uni States to require, by 
certiorari or otherwise, any such case to be certified to it for its re- 
view and determivation, with the same power and authority in the 
case as if it had been carried by writ of error or appeal to said Supreme 
Court, It shall also be competent for said court of apponi in any 
case ‘in which its judgment or decree is made final under the section 
last preceding, at any time to certify to the Supreme Court of the 
United States any questions or propositions of law concerning which 
it desires the instruction of that court for their proper decision; and 
thereupon the Supreme Court aay either give its instruction on the 
questions and propositions certified to it, which shall be binding upon 
said court of appeals in such case, or it may require that the whole 
record and cause sent up to it for its consideration, and there- 
upon shall decide the whole matter in controversy in the same manner 
as if it had been brought there for review by writ of error or appeal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That simply confers the same power 
upon this court that now exists with reference to the circuit 
court of appeals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, and without objection the section as amended 
is agreed to. ' 

Mr. HEYBURN. That disposes of the sections that went 
over and brings us back to the consecutive consideration of 
the bill. There are some amendments that have been offered, 
one by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], who is not 
present. I inquire if the Secretary has a memorandum of any 
other sections passed over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I inquire of the Senator from Idaho if he 
has incorporated the amendment I proposed to the interstate- 
commerce law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary’s memorandum 
shows that sections 249 and 250 were passed over at the re- 
quest of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 

Mr. HEYBURN. My memorandum so shows, upon a closer 
investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the sections 
will be agreed to. > 

Mr. HEYBURN. No, Mr. President; those are the injunction 
clauses, and I think the Senate should know what they are 
considering in these cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator suggests that the sec- 
tions be read? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask that the junior Senator from 
Idaho be sent for. I ask that the amendments be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There are no amendments to the 
sections as the Secretary understands it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understood that my colleague did pro- 
pose amendments. It is quite sure that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] proposed an amendment. I ask the 
Secretary if he has the amendment on his desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia appears to be to section 251. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is an amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] as well, which 
went over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the Senator from Idaho is mistaken 
about that. He said he had the amendment himself to offer. 
I did not prepare the amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I said that I had a copy of it here merely 
for the convenience of the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator would introduce it, as I under- 
stand. It is part of the law of the land and it ought to be 
brought forward. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is a part of the law and it will be 
found in its appropriate place in the law as we present it. We 
have not overlooked it. It comes under the title to which it 
appropriately belongs. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely wanted an assurance from the 
Senator that it would be brought forward. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; we are not striking out anything 
that is law. Everything that is the law will remain in the 
revision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not see it in this revision as reported. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It does not come under this particular 
head. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But under any head? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What disposition does the Senator 
from Idaho suggest to have made of sections 249 and 250? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will ask that they may go over until my 
colleague reaches the Chamber, and that we proceed to the next 
section. He has been sent for. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I beg pardon, Mr. President. I am advised 
that my colleague was merely asking on behalf of some other 


person that the matter be held over. I ask for the adoption 
of those sections as they are reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, sections 249 
and-250 are agreed to. The Senator from Virginia offers an 
amendment to section 251. 

Mr. MARTIN. I offer an amendment as a new section there. 
The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] I find had already, 
though I did not know it, offered a similar amendment, and I 
think he is very much interested in the matter. He is not in 
the Chamber. I hardly think it would be—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would like very much to close up the 
consideration of this matter to-day. The committee of con- 
ference will consider those amendments. They were offered in 
another body. I do not feel like entering upon a discussion of 
that labor question to-day. I hope the Senator from Virginia 
will let it pass by. 

Mr. MARTIN. I will let it pass by, just so that it will 
not be finally acted upon. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If possible I want to dispose of the bill 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN. I can not agree to that. 
ment is entitled to careful consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then let us have a vote on it. Let it be 
passed for the present. I hope the Senator will send for the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma did 
not offer the amendment, as is evidenced by the Secretary’s 
record. The amendment was printed at the request of the 
Senator from Oklahoma to be offered by him, but it has not 
been offered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator inform me where that 
amendment is to be found? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is not a part of the chapter. 
part of the interstate-commerce law. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. It really ought to be under this law, be- 
cause it has nothing really to do with the interstate-commerce act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will state to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the interstate-commerce act is being written into 
the law, and the subcommittee on form will transfer matters 
that have been legislated since this was printed and made up 
to the proper and appropriate chapter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. With that assurance I have nothing fur- 
ther to say. s s 

Mr. HEYBURN. That will necessarily follow. We are en- 
acting laws constantly, and after we have completed the con- 
sideration of this title and other titles it will be necessary for 
the committee in determining the form and arrangement of 
them to transfer them to their appropriate chapters and titles. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The reason I suggested it is because, as the 
Senator well knows, ihe amendment really is not a part of the 
interstate-commerce iaw. It ought to be under the proper 
head in this law. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It will doubtless, in conference, be brought 
into the law under this head, but we are proceeding with a bill 
that was introduced and printed before the enactment of that 
law. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Insert, after section 251, a new section, sec- 
tion 251a, as follows: 

Sec. 251a. That no restraining order or injunctiom shall be granted 
by any court of the United States, or a judge or the, judges thereof, in 
any case between an employer and employee, or between employers and 
employees, or between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, or involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of em — wnleas necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a property right of the party mak- 
ing the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at 
law; and such property and property right must be particularly de- 
scribed in the application, which must be in writing and swora to by 
the applicant, or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. And for the 
purposes of this act no right to continue the relation of employer and 
employee, or to assume or create such relation with any particular per- 
son or persons, or at all, or to carry on business of any particular kind, 
or at any particular place, or at all, shall be construed, held, consid- 
ered, or treated as property or as constituting a property right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 
I do not think the Senator intends to press that. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not propose to go into any discussion of 
the matter, but I want the consideration of the Senate and a 
vote on it. 


I think this amend- 


It is a 
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Mr. HEYBURN. Let it go to a vote, then; only I do not 
want to raise the question of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lobo in the chair). The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the bill. 

The SECRETARY. Page 196, chapter 12, section 274 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Chapter 12 has been read. 
Are there any amendments? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I move its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the chapter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not the whole chapter, but by sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, the question is on con- 
curring to section 274. Without objection, section 274, as 
amended, is agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I call attention to the fact that, on line 2, 
page 197, after the word“ the“ where it first appears, the word 
same“ is inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair intended to call 
attention to that amendment. 

Section 275, without objection, is agreed to. 

Section 276, without objection, is agreed to. 

Section 277 is agreed to, without objection. 

Section 278 is agreed to. 

Section 279 is agreed to. 

Section 280 is agreed to. 

Section 281 is agreed to. 

Chapter 13 has not been read. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CHAPTER 13. 
REPEALING PROVISIONS. 
Sec. Sec. 


282. Sections, acts, and parts of | 285. Offenses committed, and penal- 
acts repealed. ties, forfeitures, and liabill- 
283. Repeal not to affect tenure of ties incurred, how to be 
office, or salary, or compen- prosecuted and enforced. 
sation of incumbents, etc. 286. Date this act shall be efec- 
284. ee rights, etc., not af- tive. 
‘ected. 


Sec. 282. That the following sections of the Revised Statutes and acts 
and parts of acts are hereby repealed: 

Sections 530 to 560, both inclusive; sections 562 to 564, both inclu- 
sive; sections 567 to 627, both inclusive; sections 629 to 647, both in- 
elusive ; sections 650 to 697, both inclusive ; section 699; sections T02 to 
720, both inclusive; section 723; sections 725 to 749, both inclusive; 
sections 800 to 822, both inclusive; sections 1049 to 1088, both inclu- 
sive; sections 1091 to 1093, both inclusive, of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think we might dispense with the reading 
of these clauses. They will have to be adapted to the action we 
have taken throughout the entire body of the bill. There will 
necessarily be changes with- reference to some of them. They 
will have to be reinstated and some more changes made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of chapter 13 be dispensed 
with, and that it be agreed to? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Except section 286. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That concludes the bill, unless 
some section has been passed over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The last section, section 286, should 
obviously be amended. It reads: 

OA this act shall take effect and be in force on and after July 1, 

I move to amend by striking out the word “ten” and insert 
the word “eleven,” so as to read: 

A igs: this act shall take effect and be in force on and after July 1, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to, and the section as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. Page 3, line 15, I move to strike out the word 
“six” and insert the word “nine.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 2 of the bill, page 3, line 15, be- 
fore the word “ thousand,” strike out “six” and insert “nine,” 
so as to read: 

Each of the district judges shall receive a salary of $9,000 a year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. On page 120, line 18, I move to strike out 
“seven” and insert “ten” before the word “ thousand,” so as 
to read: 


They shall-be entitled to receive a salary at the rate of $10,000 a 
year. ; 


This relates to the circuit judges. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That proposes to increase the salary of the 
circuit judges to 810,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. It raises the salary 
from $7,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think on an important matter like that 
there ought to be a quorum to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas 
raises the point of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PILES. I withdraw the amendment for the present, I 
do nat want to interfere with the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is too late. The point of 
no quorum has been made. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom McComber Scott 
Bourne Cummins Martin Shively 
Bradley Bopen Nelson Smith, Md. 
Briggs Dillingham Oliver Smoot 
Bristow du Pont Overman Sutherland 
Brown Fletcher Owen Swanson 
Bulkeley Flint Page Taliaferro 
Burkett Gallinger Percy Taylor 
Burton Gnegenheiin Perkins Thornton 
Chamberlain Heyburn Piles Warner 
8 Jones Rayner Watson 
Clarke, Ark. Kean Richardson Wetmore 
Crane Lodge Root 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. * 

Mr. PILES. The Senator in charge of the bill tells me he is 
very anxious to conclude it, at least in Committee of the Whole, 
this afternoon, and I will not press the amendment at the pres- 
ent time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 
a an HEYBURN. That disposes of the consideration of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. If no amendment be pro- 
posed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand there was an amendment just 
incorporated increasing the salary of the United States district 
judges. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; it was withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. All that goes out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does it go out? That is what I want to 
know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the vote will have to be 
reconsidered. a 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from Washington withdrew it. 
If the record shows it is in the bill, I move that the vote be 
reconsidered by which the section was adopted and the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. That is entirely satisfactory to me. It was my 
purpose to increase the salaries of the district and circuit 
judges and the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Of course, I have no desire to increase one unless we 
increase all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on reconsider- 
ing the vote by which an increase of the salary of the district 
judges was agreed to. Without objection, the vote will be 
taken as reconsidered, and the amendment is withdrawn. Sec- 
tion 2 stands agreed to without amendment. 

Mr. ROOT. I move to strike out section 274. I do that be- 
cause I wish to record a vote against the abolition and consoli- 
dation of the circuit and district courts. I do not wish to take 
up the time of the Senate. I assume it will follow the commit- 
tee; but I am not satisfied with the provision, and I wish an 
opportunity to vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
moves to strike out section 274, which consolidates the district 
and circuit courts. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate with any argument on the subject. I wish to take issue, 
however, with the distinguished Senator from New York in the 
assumption that the Senate is going to follow the committee in 
that matter. I should be very reluctant to believe that the 
Senate, when I know they have not had the opportunity to con- 
sider it, would, upon so important a matter, follow the com- 
mittee, and for one I shall yote in favor of the motion to strike 
out the section. 

I am not willing, Mr. President, that a system of the judiciary 
which has lasted for 120 years, and about which there has 
been a complete adjudication of all their relative rights and 
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powers, shall be stricken out without the most thorough con- 
sideration, not simply by a committee but by the Senate itself, 
which I think it has not had. I, myself, am not in faver of it, 
and I am unwilling that the suggestion of the Senater from 
New York should pass and thereby indicate that it was re- 
garded as a foregone conclusion. I should think that the con- 
servative position of the Senate would be in the affirmative on 
the motion and in the negative on the proposed change until 
they had been satisfied that it was one thoroughly justified, 
and that I do not believe the Senate has had the opportunity 
to determine, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, if the section is stricken 
out, then all that has been done in this Congress will have gone 
for naught, because the entire bill is based upon that preposi- 
tion, and it would have to be redrawn and reconsidered. I 
sincerely hope that the Senator will be content with expressing 
his objection either by remarks or through his vote, but it is 
too grave a matter; it is rather appalling to these who have 
hed charge of it to suggest that the enacting claunse—and that 
is what it amounts to—of the bill be stricken out at this period 
of the session of Congress and of the consideration of the bill. 
Every section of this bill is drawn upon the basis of the 
change. I sincerely hope the Senate will not strike it out. I 
say that very seriously to the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. BACON. I wish to reply to the Senator with the utmost 
seriousness, if he will permit me. I will wait until he has 
finished. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. BACON. I have not any disposition to interfere with 
the Senator. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. BACON. Thank you. Mr. President, the Senator suggests 
a very serious alternative, whether we shall adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York or whether we 
shall strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause. I want 
to say to the Senator with the utmost seriousness, equally so 
with that which he expresses for himself, that if the alterna- 
tive is presented between the proper consideration by the Sen- 
ate of legislation which affects the whole body of the Federal 
statutes, the serious and the careful consideration of that, or, 
on the other hand, the refusal to enact it without such consid- 
eration, I would unhesitatingly yote for striking out all after 
the enacting clause. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, in the hearing of the Senate, 
that the thing which the Senator suggests as that which would 
constitute such an enormity, to wit, the striking out all after 
the enacting clause, relates to legislation of this grave and far- 
reaching character, in the consideration of which the Senate 
has taken no part. I do not minimize or depreciate in any 
manner the work which has been done by the committee. They 
have labored very arduously, and I have no doubt with the ut- 
most fidelity: but it is a work which has been confined to that 
committee. Day after day we have been in the Senate with 
this most far-reaching legislation under consideration, with not 
an average of half a dozen Senators in this body listening to it. 
That is the truth. There has not been an average of half a 
dozen Senators sitting in this Chamber when there is a propo- 
sition to enact a body of laws which shall cover the entire civil 
code. 

Mr. HEYBURN. 
there? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It certainly was not the fault of the com- 
mittee that there was not a sufficient sense: 

Mr. BACON. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEYBURN. This bill has been on the desks of Senators 
and it has been in order for consideration since March 7, 1910, 
for almost a year. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is eminently correct in stating 
that it is not the fault of the committee; and there can be no 
refiection upon the committee in the matter. 

I repeat that the committee have been most industrious and 
indefatigable in its work, and I haye no doubt they have been 
guided solely by a desire to change the laws in such particu- 
lars in which they think it important that there should be 
changes. There is no question about that whatever. Never- 
theless, the fact exists that it is a matter on which we are 
called to vote now solely upon the judgment of the committee, 
and that the Senate itself has not taken such part in its con- 
sideration as will enable Senators to judge by their own knowl- 
edge, but they are limited necessarily by their confidence in 
the committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 

Mr. BACON. I de not know whether the Senator from Utah 
desires to interrupt me, 


Will the Senator permit an interruption 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not desire to interrupt the Sen- 
ator; but I wanted to reply briefly when the Senator had 
finished. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. Mr. President, that is the sole pro- 
position which I make; not that the committee has in any 
manner failed in its duty, but that the committee has been 
left so entirely to itself in this matter that Senators have not 
heard the discussion and the majority of them know nothing 
about the bill. Some few may have studied it in their rooms; 
I ds not sews but it is a most serious proposition that the 
Senate shall, in utter want of personal information, vote for 
some of these far-reaching propositions, one of which is to 
entirely transform the framework of our judicial system and 
practically to wipe out the circuit court of the United States. 
For myself I am not willing to vote for it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. And I want to say, if the Senator will pardon 
me one moment, something I intended to say before. Of course, 
it is a matter ef some delicacy for a member of a committee 
to suggest that a bill ought to be referred to that committee, 
especially when the bill has had the very careful consideration 
of another committee; but I do think, Mr. President, that I 
may be pardoned for saying that anything which relates to the 
great body of the law—not simply one bill, but to the great 
body of the civil portion of our law—should go to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate for its final consideration, no matter 
how careful another committee may have been in its considera- 
tion. You have a law committee; you have selected its mem- 
bers presumably with a view to their competency to deal with 
such questions ; and while it is proper that there should have been 
a Committee on the Revision of the Laws when it is apparent, 
zs it is here, that the committee has not been simply revising 
and codifying the laws, but that they are proposing serious 
changes, it seems to me it is nothing but proper that this bill, 
after it has been thus thoroughly considered by the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws, should go for final consideration 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Hreyrurn] has well said, if this section shall be 
stricken out of the bill, the entire bill might as well be aban- 
doned, because it is framed upon the theory that we shall here- 
after have but one court of original jurisdiction, instead of two, 
as we have at present. To my mind, if there is any absurdity 
in the Federal judicial system, it consists in the fact that we 
have to-day two separate and distinct courts of jurisdiction—a 
circuit court of the United States and a district court of the 
United States. Jurisdiction has been conferred upon the dis- 
trict court in a class of cases which might as well have been 
conferred upon the circuit court and jurisdiction has been con- 
ferred upon the circuit court which might as well been con- 
ferred upon the district court. The way in which the juris- 
diction has been conferred upon these separate courts is alto- 
gether arbitrary. There is absolutely no reason why the circuit 
court should possess a certain class of jurisdiction rather than 
that it should be possessed by the district court. The vital 
thing is to have a court of original jurisdiction for the trial of 
cases, and then a court of appellate jurisdiction, which may 
review the decisions of the trial court. 

I venture to say that if this provision in the bill is adopted 
it will save to the United States at least $250,000 a year in the 
judicial expenses of this Government. We have this condition 
of affairs, for example: There are some States in the Union 
in which court clerks, under the law, are allowed gouble fees. 

Take California, for example. There are two district courts 
and two circuit courts, each possessing original jurisdiction in 
that State. There is a clerk of each of the circuit courts and a 
clerk of each of the district courts of those districts—four 
clerks—and they have double fees. The maximum salary al- 
lowed is $3,500, and, under the law which allows them double 
fees, each of those clerks receives $7,000, so that we have four 
clerks in that State in those four separate courts of original 
jurisdiction paid an aggregate of $28,000 for clerical services. 
If we will wipe out of existence this altogether useless cireuit 
court and confine the original jurisdiction to the district court. 
we will wipe out of existence every condition of that kind, and 
there will, instead of being four clerks, be but two clerks. 
Under this bill each of those clerks will receive a maximum 
salary of $3,500 a year—$7,000 in the aggregate instead of 
$28,000 as at present. 

Dockets are duplicated. If you go into a Federal court of 
original jurisdiction to-day, the clerk will first read the journal 
of the district court kept in a separate docket. That is ap- 
proved. Then he reads the journal entries of the circuit court 
and they are approved. Two sets of books are in many instances 
kept, and there are two separate corps of clerks. There is 
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absolutely no need of that condition. I can see no reason in the 
world why the original jurisdiction should not be conferred upon 
a single court. The two courts were created at a time when 
there may have been some necessity for it, but the work of the 
circuit judges now is confined practically to sitting in the circuit 
court of appeals. This bill, however, does not destroy the 
flexibility which exists under the present law. The circuit 
judge may still go to the district court and hold court, only he 
will hold as a circuit judge presiding over the district court. 

The flexibility, however, of the whole system which permits 
an interchange of judges is not in any manner affected by this 
change in the law while we are getting rid of the conditions 
of which I have spoken, which are immensely expensive to the 
Government. 


I think this provision is the most vital, the most important, and 
the mest valuable provision of this bill, and I think it would 
be a misfortune if it were stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] to 
strike out section 274 of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not think 
this section is condemned by any defect in the parliamentary 
procedure by which it has been advanced to its present stage. It 
has merits of its own. They have been very succinctly and 
correctly stated by the Senator from Utah [Mr, SUTHERLAND]. 
They are familiar to every lawyer who practices in the smaller 
districts or in the smaller cities of the country. I do not know 
how they strike the Senator from New York [Mr. Root], be- 
cause I am not familiar with the practice which obtains in New 
York. That is exceptional; and a condition that might make for 
the continuation of those courts at that particular place would 
be wholly inapplicable elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, the district judges have been holding cir- 
cuit court for the last 15 years, and I doubt if there is a law- 
yer upon this floor who has ever seen within that time a cir- 
cuit judge holding circuit court in his State. They are over- 
burdened with business before the appellate court of which they 
are the judges. So much is that the case that the district 
judges are frequently called to the appellate bench to assist in 
the dispatch of business there. 

The district courts were originally established and had all 
of the original Federal jurisdiction that was conferred by the 
acts of Congress. After a while the business became a little 
more congested, and additional judges were provided, who were 
called circuit judges. They were invested with appellate powers 
over certain criminal cases tried by district judges, certain ad- 
miralty cases tried by district judges, and patent cases tried by 
district judges, and, under the original bankruptcy law, certain 
cases were required to originate in the district court and be 
heard upon appeal by a circuit judge of the circuit court and, 
by assignment, by certain members of the Supreme Court. 

That system prevailed until 1891, when it was found to have 
outgrown its usefulness, and more modern and effective meth- 
ods were required to meet the judicial demands of the occasion, 
and circuit courts of appeal were created. Since that time it 
has been a rare exhibition to find a circuit judge holding a cir- 
cuit court or a district court at nisi prius. 

The purpose of this amendment is to simplify and to ra- 
tionalize the courts of original jurisdiction. It gives to the 
judge of the district court all the jurisdiction that is now lodged 
in him as district judge and ex-officio judge of the circuit court. 
It has many useful features, which have been pointed out at 
some length by the Senator from Utah. The saving of expense 
and the simplification of procedure and practice are the things 
that justly commend it to lawyers who are actively identified 
with the business that transpires in those courts. Such a thing 
as, for instance, an appeal on an admiralty case being tried by 
a circuit judge never happens, and yet it can not be tried by the 
district judge who heard it; it must stand there until some cir- 
cuit judge finds an opportunity to go down to the circuit and try 
it, This results in cumbersome and unnecessary practice, and 
it inordinately increases the expense by maintaining useless 
clerks and imposing upon the judges the necessity of diverting 
business from the circuit courts to the district courts. It is an 
excrescence upon the judicial system of the United States that 
ought to be simplified in the manner pointed out here. 

That is the result of my observation, and I think it is the 
result which the American Bar Association has reached, because 
they formulated and favored just this change. I have never yet 
heard an objection to it that did not either consist of a desire to 
continue certain clerks in office or a sentiment, such as has been 
expressed by my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 
in favor of the continuance of things that are somewhat old and 
have in many respects vindicated the wisdom of those who 
prescribed them. 
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I think we have reached a crisis—probably so strong a word 
as that should not be used—but I think we have reached in 
the revision of the laws the necessity for just such a change 
as is made here. It will promote the simplicity of practice 
and it will very largely reduce the expense. It will assign to 
their appellate functions the judges of the circuit court, and it 
will reserve their right to appear upon the district bench, just 
as it reserves in favor of the judges of the Supreme Conrt of 
the United States whenever an occasion of sufficient importance 
seems to make it necessary, the right to sit in the circuit court. 
Judges of the district court habitually hold circuit court now, 
so much so that lawyers of middle age can scarcely remember 
the time when a circuit judge appeared to aid them. I think the 
reform is called for by the demands which have induced its 
incorporation into this bill. I do not quite appreciate the force 
of the suggestion that the present procedure be retained simply 
because it has been the law for so many years in the past. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I merely want to say before 
closing that this change is recommended by two of the present 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and you 
will find in the Recorp of January 27, when this bill was under 
consideration, where they expressly recommended it. The 
American Bar Association has recommended it more than once. 
It has been recommended by every judge to whom it has been 
presented. I know of no exception. I have not brought the 
letters here, but I have a great deal of correspondence from 
the foremost lawyers of the United States and from judges who 
are in daily contact with the situation. 

As the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pires] suggests, in 
some sections of the country the clerk opens two courts, one 
right after the other, and has to close two courts, when, as a 
matter of fact, there is but one judge sitting on the bench. 
There are two books lying before the clerk, one of the district 
court and the other of the circuit court. I think, if Senators 
have given this matter the attention which I hope they have, 
that their minds will rest easy as to the wisdom of this change. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, there is no doubt that there are 
very grave reasons in support of the proposed change. At the 
same time, there are many to the contrary. I desire to state, 
in response to the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], that whatever may be the practice in his part 
of the country, in other parts-of the country the circuit judges 
do try cases at nisi prius. I think I can say with confidence 
that the year never passes, and has not passed in the last 
15 years, that the circuit judges do not preside at nisi prius 
in the circuit courts in my State and in other States of the 
fifth circuit. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], who 
sits next to me, says that it is. still the practice in his circuit 
for the circuit judges to preside in the trial court. I am not 
informed 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under the terms of the bill that will 
not be prevented in the future. The circuit judge may still hold 
court, only he will hold a district court instead of a circuit court. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the reply to that is that 
it is a matter of such grave importance that it ought to be ex- 
amined into most thoroughly before we make the change, and 
therefore it ought to be considered, not in the way in which it 
can only be considered this evening, in an almost perfunctory 
manner, but that it ought to go to the Judiciary Committee, and 
it ought to be most thoroughly considered before it is determined 
upon. 

What I was proceeding to say at the time the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SurRERLAN D] made his suggestion was that I am 
not informed, as some Senators now say they are, of the action 
of the American Bar Associatian to the effect stated by them. 
I did not happen to be where I could be easily informed when 
the last meeting of the American Bar Association was had, but 
my information of their action, received from others, was to 
the contrary. I do know the fact that a very large body of 
lawyers who are members of that association joined in an ex- 
tensive address, in which the reasons are set out at length why 
the particular change that is now proposed should not be had. 
That address was signed by lawyers from all of the nine cir- 
cuits of the United States, prominent lawyers, headed by Mr. 
Choate, of New York, as one of them. I gave it to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root], and he now has it in his possession. 
Iam sorry that I have not it here in order that it may be read. I 
had no idea that the Senator from Idaho proposed to have a 
final vote on this question this afternoon or I should have asked 
the Senator from New York to bring it here in order that it 
might be presented to this body. 


1911. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, let me say that unfortunately I 
have not that paper here. I did not suppose that the bill 
would be pressed to a final passage this afternoon. It cer- 
tainly is a paper entitled to very full and respectful considera- 
tion. I think, however, the action of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on this subject, to which reference has been made, was 
taken a good many years ago. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Georgia will not ask that the bill go over. It has been a long 
story, and every Senator has had the opportunity to be heard. 
I sincerely hope that the Senator will not ask that it go over, 
because I am sure that the Senate is ready to act upon it 
now and get this bill in shape so that it may pass this and 
the other House of Congress at this session. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, what I desired to call to the 
attention of the Senate was the fact that it is a great mistake 
to suppose that all lawyers are unanimous upon this subject; 
that the profession is agreed upon the propriety of this change. 
It is a change so radical in nature and so irrevocable when 
made that we, the conservative branch of the Congress, ought 
to pause and be certain of our step before we take it. 

I have just been informed by the Senator from Louisiana—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Would it not have an enlight- 
ening effect on some of us fer the Senator from Georgia to 
enumerate some of the reasons why he thinks the change 
ought not to be made, instead of telling us what is contained 
in a paper that certain lawyers have signed? Certainly I should 
like to know some reason why the change should not be made, 
and I have never yet heard one. j 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will consent that the bill shall 
go over until another meeting, we will be prepared to present 
some reasons. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If they are so patent and so 
numerous the Senator ought to give some of them now. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly it is my infirmity that I am not so 
well informed in these matters as my learned and distinguished 
and illustrious friend from Arkansas. I sometimes need a 
little preparation before I assume to say anything to the 
Senate, which shall be something which may not have oc- 
curred already to each and every Member of the body. Pos- 
sibly the Senator from Arkansas is more fortunate in the fact 
that he does not need that opportunity. I do need it, and 
request it when I want it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the committee has not been favored 
with these protests or differing opinions to which he has re- 
ferred. We have had this particular title under consideration 
for three years, and all that has come to the committee has been 
fayorable to it. We have received the opinions of bar associa- 
tions, judges, and lawyers from all over the country, and I was 
not aware—— 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will pardon me for saying that 
what I was about to say, at the time my learned and distin- 
guished friend from Arkansas interrupted me, was that the 
Senator from Louisiana had informed me while I was standing 
upon the floor that since this matter has been up for consid- 
eration he has received a telegram from the president of the 
National Bar Association stating that the association would 
like to have the opportunity to further consider this matter 
before it is finally determined upon. Now there is some au- 
thoritative information on the subject. I will state that I 
myself have letters from circuit judges, in which they very 
gravely deprecate the change, and if I may have the appor- 
tunity I will take pleasure in presenting them to the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator know of any reason 
that has been urged against this change, save the one that, 
under it, it is thought that the circuit judges will be prevented 
from sitting upon the trial bench? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will say that I have a letter 
addressed to me by Judge Pardee, of the fifth circuit, in which, 
with reference to this particular proposed change, he sets forth 
the reasons why he thinks it would be to the disadvantage of 
the proper administration of the law—not simply the general 
question as to whether or not there should be a change the 
effect of which may be misunderstood by some people, but with 
the provision before him. . 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator recall any other 
reason that has been urged by lawyers? 

Mr. BACON. I will repeat to the Senator from Utah what 
I said to the Senator from Arkansas, that I prefer, if I may 
have the opportunity to do so, to present the reasons properly 
and fully and not simply to be put upon the stand and be cate- 
chised as to particular reasons. I prefer that I shall get the 
paper which I handed to the Senator from New York, which 
probably would make four or five printed pages, or perhaps 
more, signed by the most distinguished lawyers from the nine 
circuits in the United States, all of them members of the Na- 
tional Bar Association and all of them signing as from the 
different circuits. 

I would prefer that that should be presented in a way that 
the Senate could have a connected and comprehensive state- 
ment of the objections rather than that I should respond to 
cross-questions and give some few fragmentary and imperfect 
suggestions in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
not think that I was attempting to cross-question him, for I 
had no such idea; but I will say to the Senator, if he will 
permit me Z 

Mr. BACON. I had been subjected to it by the Senator 
from Arkansas, and I thought his colleague upon the committee 
was doing the same thing. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 4 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I beg also to enter a disclaimer. 
I thought the Senator was approaching the subject in the 
nature of an objection to the methods by which the measure 
was brought forward. I thought at this late hour that if 
there were a great many reasons against the proposed change 
I should like to know what they were, because I have no inter- 
est in the matter, except the public interest, and only have a 
desire to meet what seems to be the public demand. I do not 
want to be understood as having offensively or intrusively ad- 
dressed any inquiry to the Senator from Georgia; and if he 
has such an impression, I take the opportunity of disclaiming 
any such intention. 

Mr. BACON. On the contrary, Mr. President, I thought the 
Senator was trying to add some gayety to the occasion, and 
not that he intended to be offensive in any way whatever, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] to strike out section 274. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I feel very reluctant not to as- 
sent to the appeal of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN]. 
I know how long and faithfully he has labored over this bill, 
what excellent work he has done, and how grateful we always 
ought to be to him for doing more than his share of the work 
of the Senate upon it; but I feel as if I owe it to the gentlemen 
whose names were subscribed to the paper the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] handed to me, to see that that comes 
before the Senate before final action upon this matter. 

The Senator from Idaho has made very great progress with 
the bill to-day. He has got it out of the Committee of the 
Whole and into the Senate; he has got it where there is but 
one question to determine, which can be determined very shortly 
by a single vote, and I think the bill might well go over until 
to-morrow, and that really no very great hardship would be 
caused by yielding to a desire to look into this matter further. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, then I merely desire to sug- 
gest let us vote on-the amendment and have a yea-and-nay 
vote if necessary. Let us make progress. The amendment is 
offered in good faith, and let us vote on it in good faith. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this bill has been before the 
Senate for a year. As I understand, it proceeds on the reform 
which is embodied in the consolidation of these courts, and it 
seems certainly on this phase at least to be a very sensible 
reform. As I haye said, the bill has been before the Senate 
for a year. The committee haye taken the utmost trouble; 
they have brought the bill up here day after day; the Senate 
has had ample opportunity to consider every part of it; and 
now at the last moment, when the bill has actually gone out of 
the Committee of the Whole and is in the Senate, to propose 
an amendment which practically destroys the bill seems to me 
not only rather severe on the committee but a pretty serious 
waste of the time of the Senate. If the bill is all wrong ab 
initio, we ought to haye dealt with it at the start and nat now 
after having spent hours and days of labor over it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root], to strike out section 274. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho, as I was absent when the bill was being considered, 
whether the amendment to section 104, relating to the divisions 
in the State of South Dakota, was adopted—the one proposed 
the other day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was adopted, and I think the Senator 
can rely upon its being kept in the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will refer back to it if the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I only wanted to make sure that it had 
been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary’s records show that 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To section 104? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To section 104. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, of course this is a legal mat- 
ter, and I have no technical knowledge in regard to it, but with 
a half a dozen Senators in the Chamber a few moments ago I 
happened to hear, in the low conversation that was going on 
between the Senator in charge of the bill and another Senator, 
that an amendment had been adopted increasing the salaries 
of all of the district judges in the United States from $6,000 to 
$9,000 a year. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There has been no amendment of the kind 
adopted, and there has been no increase in the salaries of 
judges, and they are not dealt with except according to the 
lines of existing law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I repeat what I said before 
I was interrupted by the Senator from Idaho, that I was sitting 
in the Chamber with a half dozen other Senators and I heard 
it stated that an amendment had been adopted increasing the 
salaries of United States district judges from $6,000 to $9,000 
a year, and another amendment was offered increasing the 
salaries of the circuit judges of the United States from $7,000 
to $10,000 a year. I then suggested that so important an amend- 
ment as that should certainly have a quorum of the Senate 
present to consider it. The quorum was called, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. The section, as I understand it, was re- 
considered, and the amendment that had been adopted increas- 
ing the salaries of district judges was withdrawn. A 

What I desire to inquire now is, How much legislation of this 
kind has been incorporated into the bill when the Senate was 
paying no attention to what was going on? How many amend- 
ments are there that change the laws of the country that those 
of us would like to vote against if we knew what they were? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not tell, except from the fact that the 
Senator from Kansas is looking directly at me, whether he is 
propounding a question to me or whether he is in the position 
he was in a few moments ago when he was interrupted by my 
suggestion; I can not tell. 

Mr. BRISTOW. To relieve the Senator's mind I will pro- 
pound the question, How many amendments to the laws of 
this kind have been incorporated into the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Of course, I assume that the Senator from 
Kansas has given conscientious attention to the legislation of 
this body from beginning to end and that he is pretty thor- 
oughly familiar with this measure, It has been almost con- 
stantly before Congress since the 7th day of March last, and 
it has proceeded upon the lines of incorporating no new legis- 
lation into it, except where new legislation was necessary for 
the purpose of combining statutes that were sometimes incon- 
sistent or apparently conflicting. There is on the Senator’s 
desk a statement that was furnished him, a copy of which I 
have in my hand, which tells in plain English every change 
made in every section of this law, and there is also in the Sena- 
tor's desk a volume, which was placed there on the 7th of 
March last, which contains the provisions as found in the bill, 
and opposite that the existing law in full. That has been ac- 
cessible to every Senator since that time. 

And then, in order that Senators’ minds might be refreshed, 
at this session of Congress I again had laid upon their desks, 
placed in the custody of the proper officers, other copies. So 
the Senator has had an opportunity to inform himself. There- 
fore I will simply say that the proposed amendment affecting 
the judges’ salaries was withdrawn; no action was taken upon 
it; and it is neither a menace of anything that is proposed to 
be done or evidence of what was done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to state that I had 
understood, after inquiring of a number of Senators, that there 
was no new legislation being incorporated into this bill; that it 
was simply the codifying of existing statutes without changing 


them; and I have not given that attention to it that I possibly 
should, because I am not a lawyer, and therefore not skilled in 
the interpretation of legal phrases, I have inquired frequently 
of Senators who are lawyers and perfectly capable of under- 
standing the legal phrases that might be incorporated, if they 
thought any material changes were being made, and they said 
“No; and then the bill will never pass anyway, and what is 
the difference?” That reply has been made to me many times, 
I spoke to a Senator this afternoon, when I called for a quorum, 
and suggested that they were largely increasing the salaries of 
the Federal judges by this bill. “Oh,” he says, “it will never 
pass anyway; what is the difference?” 

But the bill is about to pass. The effort to incorporate these 
new amendments into this bill has made me somewhat suspi- 
cious. Certainly they were not simply the codification of exist- 
ing law; and I am inquiring now if other amendments of a sim- 
ilar character have been incorporated into it when the Senate 
was paying no attention to what was going on, Senators believ- 
ing that no new legislation was being proposed. That is the 
question I am asking. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I endeavored to answer that question. I 
would suggest, in passing, that I think a Senator who would 
make a remark of the kind suggested by the Senator from Kan- 
sas would hope that it would be regarded as a confidential com- 
munication, because it is not the attitude toward legislation 
that a Senator would wish to confess—that he was neglecting a 
duty because he thought a bill would not pass. 

Now, I think I have fully answered the Senator’s suggestion 
in regard to new legislation, and, as I think, the Senator might 
perhaps have been fully informed had he been present when the 
bill was under consideration. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have been present almost continuously 
and think I have a very good record, especially as compared 
with other Senators, in my attendance here, even while this bill 
was being considered, which heretofore has been the signal for 
the desertion of Senators from the Chamber. I have not often 
deserted. . 

Mr. PILES. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas seems 
to think that the matter of increasing the district and circuit 
judges’ salaries, and those of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is a new question in this body. It is not a new ques- 
tion here. It has been debated on the floor of the Senate time 
and time again since I have been here. I have supported 
amendments of similar import upon different occasions in the 
Senate. I short time ago an amendment was proposed to this 
bill in the House of Representatives increasing the salaries of 
judges along the lines of the proposed amendment which I 
offered. I do not now recall the extent of the increase. The 
increases which I sought to have incorporated into this bill did 
not come as a committee amendment. They came from me as 
an individual, although I am a member of this committee, and 
I offered the amendment because it has been considered before 
the Judiciary Committee time and time again, and that com- 
mittee has favorably acted upon the proposed increase in the 
salaries of the district judges, the circuit judges, and the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Speaking for myself, I do not think this Government can 
justify itself in paying to the distinguished men who serve our 
country in the capacity in which they do the meager salaries 
which we now pay them, and, so far as I am concerned, upon 
every occasion I shall use my voice and vote, when necessary, 
to give them a reasonable salary for the services which they 
render to this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire if the Senator from 
Washington had any difficulty in getting an able lawyer to fill 
the position of district judge in his State at the salary fixed by 
law when the recent vacancy occurred. I desire to state that 
in my judgment the United States judges are the best paid of 
all the Federal officeholders, with the exception of the Presi- 
dent. Their life tenure, without additional expense incident 
to their office, and the great honor of the position makes the 
place exceedingly attractive to lawyers of ability and renown. 

Mr. PILES. I do not care to take up any of the time of the 
Senate in a colloquy of this character. I withdrew my amend- 
ment at the earnest solicitation of the Senator from Idaho, who 
has labored incessantly for about three years in this work, as I 
know, because I have been with him, and he was exceedingly 
anxious to get the bill passed this afternoon. He said the 
amendment would lead to debate, and asked me as a personal 
favor to withdraw my amendment. I did so, and I will not 
take up further time in a colloquy of the character proposed 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. $ 8 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 12 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 9, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 8, 1911. 


SURVEYOR or Customs. 

Luther C. Warner, of New York, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Albany, in the State of New York, in place of 
William Barnes, jr., whose term of office will expire by limita- 
tion February 28, 1911. 

PUBLIO HEALTH AND MARiNE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 


Asst. Surg. Robert A. Herring to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service of the United 
States, to rank as such from October 5, 1910. 

REGISTERS oF LAND OFFICE. 

William F. Haynes, of Washington, to be register of the land 
office at Waterville, Wash., his term having expired May 10, 
1910. (Reappointment. ) 

John W. Price, of Wyoming, to be register of the land office 
at Douglas, Wyo., his term expiring February 12, 1911. (Re- 
appointment. ) 

RECEIVERS or PUBLIO Moneys. 

Alfred C. Steinman, of Washington, to be receiver of public 
moneys at North Yakima, Wash., his term having expired Jan- 
uary 28, 1911. (Reappointment. ) 

Lucius B. Nash, of Spokane, Wash., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Spokane, Wash., vice Samuel A. Wells, term expired. 

John Edward Shore, of Leavenworth, Wash., to be receiver 
of public moneys at Waterville, Wash., vice Walker A. Henry, 
term expired. 

Samuel Slaymaker, of Wyoming, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Douglas, Wyo., his term expiring February 12, 1911. 
(Reappointment. ) 5 

THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

James J. Britt, of North Carolina, to be Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, vice Abraham L. Lawshe, resigned. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first licutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from February 6, 1911. 
Omar Heinrich Quade, of Missouri. 
Guy Logan Qualls, of Missouri. 
Leopold Mitchell, of Louisiana. 
Philip Barry Connolly, of New York. 


POSTMASTERS, 
IDAHO. 


Charles H. Andrews to be postmaster at Wendell, Idaho. 
Oflice became presidential July 1, 1910. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


H. F. Irwin to be postmaster at Tioga, N. Dak. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1911. 
> OHIO. 

Lucius A. Austin to be postmaster at Granville, Ohio, in place 
of Lucius A. Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
81, 1911. 

Joseph A. Donnelly to be postmaster at New Lexington, Ohio, 
in place of Joseph A. Donnelly. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 12, 1911. 

John B. Mullie to be postmaster at Rittman, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 

William H. Tucker to be postmaster at Toledo, Ohio, in place 
of William H. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1911. ; 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ada U. Ashcom to be postmaster at Ligonier, Pa., in place of 
Ada U. Ashcom. Incumbents commission expires March 2, 
1911. š 

William W. Wren to be postmaster at Boyertown, Pa., in 
place of William W. Wren. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

James T. Caswell to be postmaster at Narragansett Pier, R. I., 
in place of James T. Caswell. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

George E. Gardner to be postmaster at Wickford, R. I., in 
place of George E. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Frank E. Saltmarsh to be postmaster at Miller, S. Dak., in 
place of Frank E. Saltmarsh. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 1, 1911. 

TENNESSEE. 

John T. Hale to be postmaster at Trenton, Tenn., in place of 
son T. Hale. Incumbent's commission expired February 12, 

William A. Pamplin to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Tenn., 
in place of William A. Pamplin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 7, 1910. 

William Spellings to be postmaster at McKenzie, Tenn., in 
place of William Spellings. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 29, 1910. 

TEXAS, 

Samuel J. Hott to be postmaster at St. Jo, Tex., in place of 
1 J. Hott. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1910. 

John B. Schmitz to be postmaster at Denton, Tex., in place of 
John B. Schmitz. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 
1910. 

Jacob J. Utts to be postmaster at Canton, Tex., in place of 
hig J. Utts. Incumbents commission expired January 28, 
1911. 

WISCONSIN. 

Robert Downend to be postmaster at Osceola, Wis., in place 
of Robert Downend. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 28, 1911. 

Herbert A. Pease to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wis., in 
place of Herbert A. Pease. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 13, 1911. 

James D. Strickland to be postmaster at New Lisbon, Wis., 
in place of James D. Strickland. Incumbent's commission 
expires March 1, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 8, 1911. 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE, COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 


George E. Martin to be associate judge of the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 
George H. Green to be United States marshal, northern district 
of Texas. 
Calvin G. Brewster to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL OF NEVADA. 
Matthew Kyle to be surveyor general of Nevada. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Louis T. Dugazon to be receiver of public moneys at Baton 
Rouge, La. 
REGISTERS or LAND OFFICE. 
John Franklin Nuttall to be register of the land office at Baton 
Rouge, La. 
David J. Girard to be register of the land office at Eureka, 
Cal. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Asst. Surg. Alexander B. Hayward to be a passed assistant 
surgeon. 
Paymaster Edmund W. Bonnaffon to be a pay inspector. 
Naval Constructor Guy A. Bisset, with the rank of lieutenant, 
to be a naval constructor, with the rank of lientenant com- 
mander. 
Second Lieut. Franklin H. Drees to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 
Edward D. Holbrook, Silverbell. 
COLORADO, 
R. Lincoln Pence, Ault. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Leopold J. Curtiss, Norfolk, 2 
Frank G. Letters, Putnam. r 
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ILLINOIS, 
William M. Checkley, Mattoon. 
KANSAS, 
John K. Cochran, Pratt. 
Samuel Forter, Marysville. 
William R. Jones, Hanover. 
Robert D. Rodgers, Syracuse. 
Lissie H. Shoup, Cimarron. 
LOUISIANA, 
Benjamin Deblieux, Plaquemine. 
Goldman L. Lassalle, Opelousas. 
MAINE. 
‘Theophilus H. Sproud, Winterport. 
MISSOURI. 
John W. Ayers, Callao. 
William T. Elliott, Houston. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Alfred M. Jones, Summit. 
NEW YORK. 
Warren B. Ashmead, Jamaica. 
Willoughby W. Babcock, Prattsburg. 
George H. Keeler, Hammondsport. 
Adolph Lienhardt, Stapleton. 
David G. Montross, Peekskill. 
Robert Murray, Warrensburg. 
Fred O'Neil, Malone. 
John O. Thibault, Clayton. 
Everett I. Weaver, Angelica. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Frank B. Benbow, Franklin. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
J. G. Lloyd, Ebensburg. 
Jobn C. F, Miller, Rockwood. 
VERMONT. 
Stanley R. Bryant, Windsor. 
VIRGINIA. 
Robert A. Anderson, Marion. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Wilbur C. Baxter, Sutton. 
WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn February 8, 1911. 
John T. Bolton to be postmaster at Carlsbad Springs, N. Mex. 
Elmer B. Colwell, of Oregon, to be United States marshal, 
district of Oregon. 


RECONSIDERATION. 
The Senate reconsidered the vote by which the nomination of 
Elmer B. Colwell to be marshal for the district of Oregon was 
rejected on the 6th instant. 


INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 
The injunction of secrecy was remoyed from the following 
conventions ; 
Concerning the protection of trade-marks. (Ex. G, Gist Cong., 
3d sess.) 
Relating to inventions, patents, designs, and industrial models. 
(Ex. F, Gist Cong., 3d sess.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February &, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 


5 Sy TSS, PY. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Alexander, N. Y. Fornes Langham Rothermel 
Andrus Fowlèr Langley Sabath 
Barchfeld Gardner, Mich. Law Saunders 
Barclay Garner, Pa. re Sherley 
Bartlett, Nev. 5 Lindsay Simmons 
tes Pte gad Lundin Slem 
Bennet, N. Y. Goe cCreary Smith, Mich. 
Bingham Graham, Pa. McCredie Snapp 
Boehne Hamill McGuire, Okla. Southwick 
Burleigh Hardwick McKinlay, Cal. Sperry 
Cantrill awley eKinney Stanley 
Capron Hayes Maynard Sterling 
Clark, Mo. Heald Miller, Kans. Stevens, Minn. 
Conry Hill Millington Sturgiss 
Coudrey Hinshaw Morgan, Mo. Swasey 
Dalzell Hobson Mudd ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Davis Hollingsworth Murdock Taylor, Ohio 
Denby Howard Needham Thomas, Ohio 
Denver Howell, Utah Palmer, H. W. Townsend 
Dickson, Miss Hubbard, W. Va. Patterson Vreeland 
Douglas Huf Payne Wallace 
Edwards, Ky. Hughes, W. Va Pickett Washburn 
Elvins Johnson, Ohio Poindexter Weisse 
Englebright <elfer Pou Wheeler 
Knapp Rhinock Willett 
Fordney Kronmiller Riordan Wood, N. J. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty gentlemen are 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 31237) making 
appropriations for the Army, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Army appropria- 
tion bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Hurr to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of William Conner, Sixty-first Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
CLARK of Missouri, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 31237. An act making appropriation for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 4239. An act to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 6702. An act to promote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers upon railroads by compelling: common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto; 

S. 6842. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to withdraw public notices issued under section 4 of the recla- 
mation act, and for other purposes; 

S. 8916. An act extending the time for certain homesteaders 
to establish residence upon their lands; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
yacancy to occur on January 23, 1911, in the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members 
of Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 10457. An act to amend section 6 of the currency act of 
March 14, 1900, as amended by the act approved March 4, 
1907; and 

S. 10404. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a 
right of way through lands of the United States to the Buck- 
hannon & Northern Railroad Co. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish to the House of 
Representatives, in compliance with its request, a duplicate engrossed 
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copy of the bill (S. 7971) for the allowance of certain claims reported 
by the Court of Claims, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas and Mr. GALLINGER members of 
the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of February 16, 1889, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the disposition of useless papers in the execu- 
tive departments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the 
War Department, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 6702. An act to promote the safety of employees and trav- 
elers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto; 

S. 6842. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw public notices issued under section 4 of the reclama- 
tion act, and for other purposes; 

S. 4239. An act to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 10221. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to exchange the site for the immigrant station at the 
port of Boston; 

S. 8916. An act extending the time for certain homesteaders 
to establish residence upon their lands; 

S. 6011. An act to provide for the lading or unlading of ves- 
sels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 9552. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across St. John River, Me.; 

S. 9449. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln; and 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 

vacancy, which occurred on January 23, 1911, in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 10404. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way through lands of the United States to the Buck- 
hannon & Northern Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Curtis, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; and 

H. R. 20072. An act for the relief of Hans N. Anderson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 9552. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across St. John River, Me.; 

S. 9449. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; 

S. 6011. An act to provide for the lading or unlading of ves- 
sels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 5379. An act for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen. 
Nathanael Greene upon the Guilford battle ground, in North 
Carolina. 

CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. OLMSTED assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
H. R. 23377, the codification bill, as the unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state the 
parliamentary situation. One week ago, when this bill was last 
under consideration, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] offered an amendment. That amendment, upon a division, 
was declared lost, and the gentleman thereupon demanded 
tellers. A sufficient number did not rise to second the demand 
for tellers. Thereupon the gentleman from Georgia made the 
point of no quorum, and the House immediately adjourned. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to with- 
draw the demand for tellers and withdraw, also, the amendment 
that I offered, and to substitute in its place the one which I 
now send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Georgia 
withdraws his demand for tellers, then the amendment which 
he offered stands defeated. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman 
from Georgia to withdraw that amendment. Z 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No; that is defeated. I offer 
now the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line 21, page 143, the following as a new section: 

“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the claims of those whose property was taken subsequent to June 1, 
1865, under the provision of the act of Congress sopro ma March 12, 
1863, entitled ‘An act to provide for the collection of abandoned pro; 
erty, and for the prevention of frauds in insurrectionary districts 
within the United Btates, and acts amendatory thereof, where the 
provesty. so taken or when so sold the net proceeds thereof were 
placed in the Treasury of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall return said net proceeds to the owners thereof on the 
judgment of said court, and full jurisdiction is given to said court to 
adjudge said claims, any statute of limitations to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. When this bill was under con- 
sideration on last Wednesday all amendments then pending to 
section 116 of the bill were, at the instance of the chairman 
of the committee, passed over until to-day, then to be the first 
thing considered. I have no objection to the consideration and 
disposition of the amendment now offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia, if it is understood that then the amendments 
pending to section 116 be considered; otherwise I will have to 
insist on the arrangement which, by unanimous consent, was 
made, that the amendments pending to section 116 should be 
the first thing considered to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Georgia has offered an amendment to this bill 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman is mistaken; I 
have not offered it. It is not along the line to which the gen- 
tleman has reference. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not hear the gentleman from Georgia. 
I would, if I could; but I can not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Gentlemen will suspend until 
the Chair obtains certain information from the Journal clerk as 
to amendments offered and laid over on a previous day and the 
orders then made by the House as to the time when they should- 
be considered. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the arrange- 
ment was made on that day when the bill was first called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair remembers that cer- 
tain amendments were held over one week ago, which were to 
come up for action to-day: 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. 
stated. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the request was made by me for unanimous consent on the con- 
dition that it should be first considered when the bill was first 
again under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Accepting the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as correct, without any further 
delay to ascertain from the clerk, the Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Georgia that the amendments and sections 
which were passed over one week ago will be first in order, after 
which the gentleman from Georgia will be recognized. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to move at the proper time to strike 
out a part of section 166, and I do hot want to lose my oppor- 
tunity, and my purpose in arising is to ask the Chair whether 
or not it will be lost if the provision offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia is considered before I have that opportunity? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the Chair, if the Chair will listen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer 
to amend section 166, and this amendment which I offered on 
Wednesday last was an amendment to that section. Now, IL 
have offered the one which I have sent to the Clerk's desk not 
as an amendment but as an independent section, and what I 
desire in reference to that is to have that pending for all the 
purposes that may be required, with the privilege of any Mem- 
ber of the House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, myself, or 
anyone else, to amend section 166, if possible. That is all. 


That was expressly 


That would not deprive a Member of offering an amendment to 
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section 166, and I offer this as an independent section. Would 
it, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
that, having examined the orders of the House as kept by the 
Journal clerk, it would appear that at this time the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hvsparp], and another by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey, and one 
by Mr. Mann of Illinois will be in order at this time before 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Another parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. If that matter is disposed of, 
it would be then in order to consider the amendment I have 
sent to the desk. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, there was another section 
passed over also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
amendments which were passed over to be considered to-day 
are first in order, if insisted upon, and until they have been 
disposed of, the section is open to amendment, including further 
amendments which may be made to this section. After that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia will be in order. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment to a provision of the bill that it may be 
pending, to be taken up and considered at some other time. I 
desire to have it read and to have it put in the RECORD, so 
Members will be adyised as to what it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Curror] asks unanimous consent to offer an amendment 
at this time, and have it be considered as pending. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

788 Clerk read as follows: 

27a. That in cases tried by a jury, the court, in charging the 
jury “shall only instruct as to the law applicable to the case. 

In all cases tried by a jury, if there shall — any evidence 
given 85 2 parties in support of any affirmative issue tending to sup- 
pat 7 5 — the material allegations thereof, it shall be the duty of the 
col 


bmit the case to the jury, the same for its considera- 


"determination tion under proper instructions governing the law 


applicable to said issue or issues. 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. CULLOP] desires only to have 
this pending. 

Mr. CULLOP. That is all. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. But I desire to reserve all 
points of order on these two pending amendments. I under- 
stand they are not to be discussed at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This appears to be an amend- 
ment to a provision of a bill which has already been passed. 
It can be returned to only by unanimous consent, and unani- 
mous consent was not included in the request. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, therefore I re- 
serve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments pending, coming from the last day when this bill 
was considered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


eee eee by Mr. Parsons: 
‘Amend 116 by adding at the end thereof, after the wore 
‘ circuit,’ in line 19, page 120, the words ‘and shall have throughout 
his circuit the powers and jurisdiction of a district judge.’ 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


PARKER] : 

“Insert after the word ‘and’ the following words, ‘as well as the 
circuit justices.’ ” 

The 9 igh em then read as follows: 

“Bach cire oP a or shall reside in the circuit and, as well as the 
circuit arae shall have throughout his circuit the powers and juris- 
diction of a district judge.” 

To which the 5 from West Virginia [Mr. HUBBARD] offered 
a substitute, as follows 

“ Substitute for amendment proposed by Mr. Parsons to section 116: 

District court shall be held by a circuit judge of the circuit or 

a district judge ai appointed or Key ep gar for the district sitting 
Rione, K Sa — — circuit judge and d judge sitting together. 

ch judges sit 8 1 judgment or decree shall be 
eee mn 2 with the 2 judge. Cases may be heard by 
each of the judges holding a distri ete mg Be sittin: apart by direction 
R 525 circuit judge, who “shall designate the business to be done by 


ae HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. For the purpose of dis- 
cussing that amendment, and, in addition thereto, the alterna- 


tive proposition. 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I understand the question now 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PARKER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. And upon that 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Hupparp] desires to 
be heard. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether the 
gentleman from New Jersey desires to be heard on that or not. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman from New Jersey has already 
apokon on that amendment, and I think I have exhausted my 
time. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I desire to call the attention of 
the House to this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HUBBARD] has been recognized. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I will cheerfully yield to 
the chairman of the committee for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss the general subject to which 
the substitute as well as these amendments relate. If the chair- 
man of the committee desires to be heard on the amendment 
3 by the gentleman from New Jersey, I desire to give way 
o him. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just 
one word. That was discussed by me also at the time the 
amendment was pending. The object of this amendment is to 
put a circuit justice who is a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States into the district court as one of the judges 
of that court and to make him a constituent element of that 
oa That proposition, in my judgment, ought to be voted 

own 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. Is he not now a constituent justice of the 
circuit court and always has been, and is not the court he is 
now put into the same circuit court? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. He is at the present time one 
of the justices of the circuit court, but the act that creates him 
as such limits the necessity of his visits to that circuit court to 
once in two years. I think every practicing lawyer knows how 
that duty is performed. 

We all know that the Supreme Court Justices have no time 
to visit the circuit courts of appeals and take part in their de- 
liberations, much less now to be put into the district court, of 
which they never were a part. We all know the time of the 
Supreme Court Justices is so occupied that they are seeking at 
the hands of this House relief from the pressure of a crowded 
calendar. They can not keep up with the litigation of the 
country. 

In 1869 the necessity for their visiting the circuit courts was 
limited to once in two years, and that duty is not performed at 
greater intervals—I haye no authority to justify me in saying 
that they do not perform the duty—but I do know from the 
necessities of the case that they must perform them generally 
in a perfunctory manner. 

Never in our judicial scheme was a Justice of the Supreme 
Court qualified, much less required, to sit in the district court. 
He was originally an important factor in the then circuit court, 
but when the original jurisdiction of that circuit court was prac- 
tically taken away by the act of 1891, or when its duties became 
chiefly of the appellate court, the Supreme Court Justice sat in 
the appellate court only. Now, it would be a great step back- 
ward, it would, in my judgment, if it means anything, seriously 
embarrass the work of the Supreme Court, and I ask that the 
amendment be not accepted. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee on the revision of this chapter, which has devoted to 
this work so much ability and industry, by revision proposes to 
abolish, not the circuit court in reality, but to abolish the name 
of the circuit court, and to consolidate with the present powers 
and jurisdiction of that court the present powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the district court—to give to that newly proposed consoli- 
dated court the name of district court. But I think gentlemen 
would be misled if they follow the suggestion of the chairman 
of the committee that this is to be considered merely as the dis- 
trict court. The newly proposed court is practically the former 
circuit court, so far as the great body of litigation with which 
that court has dealt is concerned, so that what is now christened 
the district court will in reality, if this bill be passed, be the 
former circuit court. I think the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons] is proper. In prin- 
ciple I favor the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. Just how much practical value that 
may have I am not prepared to say. 

But, Mr. Speaker, neither of iat amendments goes far 
enough. Under the existing law a very conyenient and flexible 
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way of transacting the business of the courts is provided in that 
not merely the circuit justice but the circuit judge and the dis- 
trict judge can hold the circuit court, what will now, under this 
bill, be the district court. If the district judge be disqualified 
for any reason the circuit judge can now go on the bench at 
once and try that case or he can hold the whole term of the 
court, and a cireuit justice may do the same thing. 

Under the existing law, if there be an important case, a case 
which ought to be heard fully and carefully in the first instance, 
about which there may be popular clamor or deep and bitter 
feeling between litigants, two of those judges may hold the 
court, sitting together. Under this revision as proposed, these 
facilities for transacting business will be taken away. 

Again, under the existing system, if there be work enough 
for two judges, two judges may sit separately if the circuit 
judge so directs. So, Mr. Speaker, the amendment I have pro- 
posed is intended and does in the words of the present statute, 
modified only so far as may be necessary to adapt them to the 
scheme of the committee in consolidating these courts, simply 
preserve in existence the powers of the judges, their jurisdiction, 
the control by them, respectively, of the business of the court, 
just as they now are under the existing law. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there has not been shown in any- 
thing that has been stated here any reason for changing that 
very convenient and efficient method. In the action taken by 
the Committee on the Revision of the Laws in this respect 
they seem to have taken a very hard and difficult way of doing 
a very easy thing. I said the other day that under the present 
system if a receivership affecting a railroad or real estate 
located in several districts is applied for, the circuit judge being 
a judge of the circuit court held in each district in his circuit, 
can make an order, practically extending through all the dis- 
trict, and there is no possibility of conflict between judges. 
But under this bill as it stands the district judge, having juris- 
diction only in one district and only able to sit in the district 
court for that district, can make an order that simply relates 
to the territory or to the part of that railroad or real estate 
within that jurisdiction, and you may have a dozen receiver- 
ships, would be very likely to have two or three conflicting 
receiyerships, in the several districts in that circuit. 

To that suggestion a reply was made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], that by an amendment, section 54a, 
there has been provided a remedy for that state of affairs. 
Now, that remedy, as gentlemen will see by referring to that 
amendment, is that an application may be made to a district 
judge for a receivership, and the order made by that district 
judge shall obtain in the other districts in which the territory 
lies, as well as in his own district, provided it is approved 
within 30 days by the circuit court of appeals or a judge 
thereof, and if it is not approved, then it becomes void. In toto? 
No. In a district other than that of the judge who ordered the 
receivership? No. Void outside of the State in which the 
judge’s district is situated. So that under this roundabout and 
indirect way of providing for that contingency, which the com- 
mittee recognized must be provided for, you must have, perhaps, 
a circuit court of appeals taking part in the original jurisdic- 
tion in that case, and then after that circuit court may have 
practically reversed the district judge, that amendment still, 
notwithstanding that practical reversal, proposes to keep in 
force in part of the circuit the receivership which has thus been 
descredited by the circuit court of appeals. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to continue for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will not the amendment that I offer do away 
with the necessity of section 54a? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I think it will not wholly 
do so, but I think the substitute I offer will do it, because it re- 
stores the practice with which we are all familiar and under 
which everybody recognizes that the difficulty will be avoided, 
and in three lines there will have been accomplished that which 
the committee by section 54a has taken practically two pages of 
this bill to remedy, with the result that I have stated, as to 
which result I am sure the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parsons] can not differ with me. 

Mr. PARSONS. Does not the gentleman consider it advisable 
that my amendment should be adopted as well as his? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I have stated that I see no 
objection—in fact, that I am in favor of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York—and I may say in that con- 


nection, Mr. Speaker, that if this substitute meets with the favor 
of the House, I shall ask unanimous consent to have it trans- 
ferred to the end of the section, where perhaps it more logically 
belongs, to be numbered section 22, taking the place of a section 
which has been omitted, I believe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that if the method of legis- 
lation which is proposed here shall obtain, besides what I have 
said as to the jurisdiction of the circuit court of appeals, there 
is this to be said: This bill proposes that whenever there is 
need for a circuit judge to act upon the bench, he must be 
designated for that purpose by the senior circuit judge. You 
have perhaps got to go to the other end of a circuit 1,000 miles 
long to find a senior circuit judge for the purpose, possibly, 
of designating himself, possibly of designating a junior circuit 
ie who may be present in the place where it is desired that 
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Mr. Speaker, I apprehend that if the provisions of this revi- 
sion which relate to this matter are enacted they will be rather 
calculated to put the judicial business of this country alongside 
of its postal business, in that sort of a fix which was so sen- 
tentiously described the other day by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. It is for that reason, because it simply reenacts the 
law as it now is, with which we are all familiar and as to which 
there is no complaint, that I think this substitute should be 
adopted. I have no objection that it should be added to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Is it not possible now for all three judges, 
if there are three in a circuit, circuit judges and the circuit 
justice, to sit, all of them, on the circuit bench? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. It is possible. 

Mr. PARKER. As I understand the provision the gentleman 
has at the end of his substitute where the opinion of the circuit 
judge and ‘district judges differs, when that relates to appeals 
from the district to the circuit court, it is intended to apply only 
to that section. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. No. Under existing law 
it is the section which relates to original jurisdiction. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman will permit, that is section 
614, which is the section dealing with appeals from the district 
court to the circuit court. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. But does the gentleman 
mean to say there is no provision now by which two justices 
may sit in the exercise of original jurisdiction? 

Mr. PARSONS. Oh, yes; but what I am pointing out is that 
the language which says that the opinion of the circuit judge 
shall govern is only to be found in the section which is dealing 
with appeals from the district court to the circuit court judge. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. That may be, but the gen- 
tleman will concede that it is just as desirable and, in fact, just 
as necessary that if the two judges sit in the exercise of original 
jurisdiction the opinion of one of them must prevail. 

Mr. PARKER. But if there were three? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I was about to say if the 
House shall adopt the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, I propose to offer a changed substitute which 
will provide for that condition and provides that where a cir- 
cuit justice judge sits he shall preside. If he is not there, and 
the circuit judge sits with the district judge, he shall preside, 
and the opinion or judgment of the court shall be in conformity 
with the opinion of the presiding judge. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
further question? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. Is not it of more importance that where 
there is a court of three, four, or even five judges, or six judges, 
as there could be in some circuits where there are three or 
four district judges—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that, 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER. I was proceeding to say, Mr. Speaker, is not 
it of more importance that judges should be called upon the 
bench, and they should vote according to their majority, as 
they do in all the other courts where the procedure is nothing 
more than a chairman of a committee, such as we have in Con- 
gress? Is not it dangerous to try to provide for every case, 
because will not the case run between one district judge, one 
circuit judge, one circuit justice, or two or three district judges. 
You can not provide for all cases. 
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Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. But, Mr. Speaker, if 
there be more than two judges upon the bench, the opinion of 
the majority would prevail, as a matter of course. The case to 
be provided for here is where only two judges sit. If they 
differ in opinion, you must have some opinion which shall pre- 
vail for the time, else your case will have been mistried and 
the time wasted. 

Mr. PARKER. But you can take an appeal. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. But you must have some 
judgment to appeal from. From which judge, or from whose 
judgment, do you take an appeal? 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KEIFER. In the case of two judges and one a circuit 
judge, the practice now is to certify a case upon a division of 
opinion, is it not? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. If so, I should think it 
would be difficult to apply that to a case like the one I am sug- 
gesting, where the judges are engaged in the trial of a case in 
which the record is not complete, in which witnesses are being 
heard. 

Mr. KEIFER. Then the case is not ready. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. The case is ready. It is 
on trial at the time the diversity of opinion appears, and, in- 
deed, that diversity may not appear until the judgment is to be 
entered. The judge who is presumably of higher rank and of 
greater experience, it seems to me, is the judge whose opinion 
should govern for the time. The appeal that the gentleman 
refers to still lies. 

Mr. KEIFER. I am not speaking of appeal. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. The gentleman from New 
Jersey was. 

Mr. KEIFER. That is right. But this is my point: When 
a district judge is sitting with a circuit judge in the matter, 
why is his opinion not to be regarded, unless it is in accord with 
the proceeding? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. For this reason: I think 
every lawyer who has had any experience in the trial of cases 
in the United States court has seen cases tried which involved 
matters of great popular interest, calculated to arouse popular 
clamor, enveloped, perhaps, in bitterness of feeling, in which the 
very fact that two judges were upon the bench put into the 
litigants confidence in the justice of the tribunal that was to 
decide upon those interests in which they had so much and such 
deep feeling that it was calculated to impress the community 
with an added sense of the dignity of that court, that it added 
weight to the conclusions of that court, that without reference 
to that it often satisfied counsel who might have been persistent 
enough to set up their own judgment and opinion against the 
opinion of one judge, and yet who, defeated by the judgment 
of two judges, were satisfied it was of no use to go further with 
that litigation; and the end there came to that controversy that 
which otherwise would have been protracted by the succession 
of appeals that has been suggested. 

Mr. KEIFER. Granting all that you have just said to be 
true, and I think it is possible, what regard would litigants or 
counsel, or the public, when the public was interested, have for 
a decision where two judges presided and they differed abso- 
lutely, one being a circuit judge and the other a district judge? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Then the litigants would 
be sure that there had been presented, not merely by their 
counsel but by one of the judges in the conference between the 
judges, all the arguments that could be suggested in favor of 
the contention, and would realize that when that case went to 
the appellate court, as in such a case it doubtless would go, it 
would go there with all the showing that he was entitled to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from West Virginia has expired. 3 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take but a 
moment, as I am not very familiar with this whole question, but 
I am always troubled when it is undertaken to change a policy 
in our judicial system, and it seems to me that which has just 
been suggested by the distinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunnanp] would change a policy that has obtained 
in this country in the trial of cases where a circuit judge and 
a district judge may come together for more than 100 years. 
And, if I understand the question fairly, I think there is no 
benefit to result from doing that. The public and the litigants, 
and nobody else, have much respect for the opinion that is 
delivered by one of two judges, the other dissenting. I think 
when you come to measure talent or rank, or presume extra 
ability merely by the title of the judge, the public will have but 
little confidence in it. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Is it not the legislation 
proposed by this committee that is calculated and intended to 
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change the organization of the courts and their methods as 
they have prevailed for 100 years, and not the substitute that 
I proposed? 

Mr. KEIFER. Perhaps the substitute is only in line with 
that proposed. I said before that I was not very familiar with 
all this question, and it is always a little dangerous to talk 
about a matter you do not know about. My objection is still 
good, even if it reaches back to the bill as reported here. My 
recollection is that there has been no exception to the rule that 
where two judges, or even a number of judges, sit in the trial 
of a case or in the hearing of a question upon appeal, if it was 
on mere matters of law, and there was an equal division of the 
court—I mean a subordinate court—and there was no decision, 
the case was certified up for decision, and I understand the rule 
to be when it happens in the Supreme Court, where a case 
comes up, and it happens that an even number of judges hears 
the case and divide evenly, that the judgment of the court be- 
low has to be affirmed, because it can not be reversed. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. That prevails where there 
is a difference of opinion in the circuit court of appeals and 
the case goes to the Supreme Court. I think the gentleman is 
misled by a statement made by the gentleman from New York in 
reference to section 614, which that gentleman has interpreted 
as applying merely to a case where the district judge is sitting 
in an appellate capacity. Will the gentleman allow me to read 
section 614? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia (reading) : 

Sec. 614. A district judge sitting in a circuit court shall not give 
a vote in any case of appeal or error from his own decision, but may 
assign the reasons for such decision: Provided, That such a cause 
may, by consent of parties, be heard and dis of by him when hold- 
g alone. When he holds a circuit court with either 
of the other ju the judgment or decree in such cases shall be rendered 
in conformity with the opinion of the presiding justice or judge. 

And such is the practice. Cases are not certified, but the 
opinion of the judge higher in rank prevails. The last sentence 
is independent of the first one, and relates to every case where 
the district court holds a circuit court with another judge. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman aware of the 
fact that that is not existing law, and has not been the law 
since 1891? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. That section relates to the 
course of procedure upon an appeal from a district court to a 
circuit court. In 1891 the appellate jurisdiction of the circuit 
court was abolished. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. This was in existence 
long before 1891, and therefore could not have been subject to 
change as to its interpretation. 

Mr. KEIFER. It was superseded and repealed, I think, in 
1891. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I understand the 
pending amendment is the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], and the gentle- 
man from West Virginia has spoken not in relation to that, 
but in relation to his own amendment. I ask the Chair to 
put the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
then I will briefly discuss the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not hope to illumine 
this discussion, but I do desire to record my protest against the 
revolutionary change in our judicial system made by this codifi- 
eation bill. I have the greatest respect ordinarily for the judg- 
ment of the distinguished chairman and his associates who 
propose in this codification bill, not only to take away all 
original jurisdiction from the circuit courts, but in terms to 
abolish these courts; but in this instance I do not agree with 
him or them. 

The several pending amendments—the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parsons]; the proposed amend- 
ment thereto offered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] ; the amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Hupparp]; the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] and already adopted adding 
section 54a—are all designed to meet some of the difficulties, 
troubles, and confusion that must of necessity result if this 
codification bill is adopted. 

Whether or not these amendments, or any of them, can reach 
the end of giving us the same perfect system we now have, I 
am not sure, but I gravely doubt it. I believe, however, that 
the effect of these amendments if adopted will be to save the 
necessity of the appointment of a large number of additional 
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United States district judges who would necessarily have to 
be appointed if this codification bill goes through in unamended 
form. I believe these amendments would to some extent relieve 
the bad situation that this codification bill will produce if 
adopted, 

It occurs to me in this connection to say that if these amend- 
ments will restore us to the system we now have, with all its 
flexibility, why haye made the change at all? If in the end we 
are going to get back to the place from whence we started, why 
have made the start? Why enact a lot of new statutes that 
must be construed and understood if in the end no change in 
our system has resulted? 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this codification bill because it 
abolishes the circuit courts. I do not believe we can improve 
upon our judicial system as it now exists—a system that has 
been tested and proven since the foundation of the Government. 
The subject under discussion is too important—is too far- 
reaching—to be dealt with through the limited investigation 
and discussion that can be given to it, legislating in this way. 
The statement is made that the proposition to abolish the circuit 
courts has the indorsement of the American Bar Association, 
and yet it is a fact that at the last meeting of the American 
Bar Association, held in Chattanooga last September, a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking Congress not to enact this codification 
into law at this session because it abolishes the circuit courts. 
The association thought, and so declared in their resolution, 
that the matter is of such serious importance that final action 
should be deferred until the legal profession has thoroughly in- 
vestigated and considered it. 

The statement is made that heretofore the American Bar 
Association has indorsed this identical proposition. I am not 
a member of this association, and I have no personal informa- 
tion upon the subject; and yet I caused to be printed in the 
Recorp during the month of December a memorial or petition 
from a committee of the American Bar Association, composed 
of one lawyer from each circuit of the United States, whose 
names appear thereto, in which memorial the statement is 
made that the association, as an association, has never indorsed 
this change and that the records of the association will not 
support the statement that they had done so. 

What the truth of this matter may be I do not know, but it 
does seem to me that before we proceed to enact into law this 
revolutionary change in our judicial system we ought, at least, 
to give to the American bar an opportunity to consider what 
the effects and the results of the change may be. 

It has also been suggested upon the floor of the House as a 
reason for making this change that back in 1890, when the 
Congress enacted the law creating the circuit courts of appeal, 
this law as it passed the House included a provision abolish- 
ing the cireuit courts, substantially in the form now pro- 
posed, and that therefore the House is upon record as having 
indorsed the proposition. 

For my information, Mr. Speaker, to learn the reasons given 
at that time for such a change, and also to acquaint myself 
with the arguments made against the change, I took the trouble 
to go back and look at the CONGRESSIONAL Recorps of that period. 
I discovered a rather interesting fact, one that is possibly of 
no value so far as the merits of the proposition are concerned, 
but a fact that is of value as showing that the action of the 
House at that time furnishes no precedent for the proposed 
action at this time. That fact is that a majority of the House 
did not vote to abolish the circuit courts. 

[The time of Mr. BRANTLEY having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent, on the request of Mr. BUTLER, his time was extended for 
10 minutes.] 

Mr. Speaker, I discovered that when the bill creating the cir- 
cuit courts of appeal was up before the House it included a 
provision to abolish the circuit courts. I found, however, that 
that bill was considered in the House under a special rule from 
the Committee on Rules, reported from that committee by the 
distinguished gentleman who is now the Speaker of this House, 
which rule limited debate until 5 o’clock of the day on which 
the rule was offered. 

I discovered that there was intense opposition to the adoption 
of the rule because it did not afford the House an opportunity 
to discuss the questions involved, so that there were numerous 
roll ealls upon the adoption of the rule, and when the rule was 
finally adopted the gentleman in charge of the bill in his open- 
ing statement to the House announced that 1 hour and 5 
minutes of time only was available in which to discuss this bill; 
that is to say, one hour and five minutes was the sum total of 
time given by the House to the discussion of the bill. The state- 
ment was made upon the floor the other day that upon the passage 
of the bill there were only 13 yotes recorded against it, and this 


was cited as an evidence of the unanimity of the House on the 
proposition at that time. There were but 13 votes recorded 
against the bill, but that is not the whole story. The RECORD 
of that time shows that the bill received 131 votes, with 13 votes 
cast against it, but that 183 Members did not vote at all. The 
Recorp further shows that the point was made that no quorum 
had voted, and that thereupon the then Speaker proceeded to 
count as present 30 gentlemen who had not voted, and announced 
that a quorum was present, and that the bill was passed. 

I found, Mr. Speaker, that when the bill reached the Senate 
it was discussed at length, and that the provision abolishing 
the circuit courts was stricken from it, and that when the bill 
came back to the House from the conference committee with 
this provision stricken, a motion was made for the yeas and 
nays in opposition to the adoption of the conference report, but 
a sufficient number of gentlemen would not rise in the House 
to get a call of the yeas and nays on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. I take it, upon the whole, that not much 
value can be attached to the action of the House at that time, 
even though a different result had been reached, because, after 
all, the great question under discussion at that time was the 
creation of the circuit courts of appeals, and not the destruc- 
tion of the circuit courts. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Would it embarrass the gen- 
tleman if I asked him a question? I do not want to take his 
time. His time will be extended. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Not at all. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman also aware 
of the fact that after the Senate had refused to adopt the legis- 
lation of the House, in a few years thereafter the American 
Bar Association itself introduced, or prepared, a bill which 
was introduced by Senator Hoar, at whose objection the Senate 
refused to adopt the provisions abolishing the court? I ask 
the gentleman if he is aware of that fact, and that the bill pre- 
pared by the American Bar Association accomplishing just this 
purpose was introduced by Senator Hoar and referred to the 
then Commission for the Revision of the Laws, practically with 
instructions to make that change. Is the gentleman aware of 
that fact? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am not. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I have the RECORD. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I have just stated, and it appears in the 
Record printed last December, that a committee of the American 
Bar Association in their printed statement, over their own signa- 
tures, challenged the statement of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania., They stated that the records of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation will not sustain the statement that that association, as 
an association, has ever indorsed this proposition. I distinctly 
stated that I did not know the facts, but I called attention to 
the issue made thereon. One of the objections that I have to 
making this proposed change in our judicial system is one of 
the objections that was urged in the Senate at the time this 
change was proposed in 1890 and 1891. My distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania is mistaken if he concludes from his 
reading of the Record of that time that only one Senator was 
opposed to this proposition. Mr. Speaker, the founders of this 
Government were wise, in my judgment, when they so framed 
our judicial system that the great judges of the Supreme Court 
and all the great appellate judges of the country would not be 
segregated and set apart and removed from all contact with the 
people. 

It was the idea of the founders of this Government that 
these judges, who have the last say on the lives and fortunes 
and destiny of the people and the Republic, should not be iso- 
lated from the people and unknown to them. The idea of the 
founders was that it was good for the judges and the people, 
good for the Government, for these judges to come in contact 
with the bar and with the people, and so it was provided that 
the Supreme Court judges should sit in the circuit courts and 
be a part of these courts. [Applause.] That system has con- 
tinued from then until now. Here is a proposition that says in 
terms that the Supreme Court judges shall not sit in nisi prius 
courts. It is bad enough for pressure of business to keep these 
judges away from the circuits, but it is infinitely worse to say, 
as matter of law, that they must keep away. Some of the 
brightest pages in the judicial history of this country have been 
written by Supreme Court judges, sitting in the circuit courts. 
When the pending proposition was before the Senate in 1890 
a distinguished Senator, other than Senator Hoar, to wit, Sen- 
ator Evarts, of New York, said he thought it a great mis- 
fortune— 
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He also said that the circuit judges, when the work of the 
appellate court was completed, under the Senate bill— 
would be left to take the very important part that they now take, 
and can not be spared, in my judgment, in the courts of first instance 
in equity cases and in matters that belong to first hearings of all im- 
portant matters. 

I do not desire to sce a severance between these appellate judges, 
which the scheme of the House operates between the judges of that court 
and the jurisdiction in the first instance of the litigation that the cir- 
cuit judges now discharge. 

Another great Senator, Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, 
said in his speech in opposition to the House proposal: 

Now, another point, and I think it is an important consideration. I 
want the circuit judges to do some nisi prius work. I have conferred 
oftentimes with the venerable judges of the er pt Court about that. 
I have asked some of them about it. Indeed, I have made it a matter 
of serious inquiry to know what their opinions were about it, and why 
it was that they had not long ago recommended in the midst of their 
immense labors that they should be relieved of their circuit riding. 
They said, It is a delight to us to go out and try causes at nisi prius. 
More than that, it improves us; it informs us of what the peofle are, 
what they think, and what they feel.” They are not strangers in the 
land, and they are not strangers on the judgment seat when they go 
out among the people and find out what the people think and what they 
are dome. So I want the circuit judges to participate in the nisi prius 
work. 

The oldest circuit judge to-day in commission is Circuit Judge 
Don A. Pardee, of the fifth circuit. In a letter written by him 
on March 26, 1910, he stated that he had then been a circuit 
judge for 29 years; that he was then 73 years of age and must 
inevitably soon vacate his office, so that he had no personal 
interest in opposing the proposition contained in this bill. 
Speaking from his long experience on the immediate point I am 
making he said: 5 

In my opinion the legislation is ill advised. From the foundation of 
the Government until now the idea has prevailed that appellate 
judges should not be segregated and entirely cut off from the bar and 
people, but should from time to time sit and preside in the courts of 
original jurisdiction, giving these courts the benefit of their experience 
and bringing the high judges face to face with the great mass of 
people and the many active lawyers (who otherwise might never see 
them) to the advantage of all. Under this system Mr. Chief Justice 
ean sit in the circuit courts of the fourth circuit and Mr. Justice 
White in the fifth circult, and I have many times found it necessary 
to sit with the district judge in my circuit. 

Gentlemen who talk about the circuit court judge not holding 
the terms of his court overlook the important fact that there is 
a volume of chambers matters and equity matters that he is 
constantly engaged upon. The amount of circuit court work 
that he does is not to be measured by the number of days that 
he actually holds court during term time. 

To my mind, the chief argument that is urged for abolishing 
the circuit courts is the conclusive argument against abolishing 
them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B . Mr. Speaker, the thing that I object to 
mostly, and that the lawyers in my section of country protest 
against with most earnestness, is the fact that this codification 
not only abolishes the circuit courts, but abolishes and destroys 
the power of the circuit judge. Lawyers in my section of the 
country believe that one of the most beneficent influences, one 
of the most potent influences for good that now exists under 
our system of laws is the power of the circuit judge. He may 
not always hold the circuit court, but his power is always pres- 
ent to restrain the granting of improvident orders. It is his 
court, and he can step in at any time and take charge of it and 
the business therein. This bill destroys this power, and while 
it lets him go into the district court it sends him there as a 
district judge, with the power only of a district judge. His great 
supervisory power is destroyed, and his initial or original power 
in the administration of large properties covering more than 
one State is left by this bill, in an incomplete and imperfect 
state, in the district judge. This bill forces litigants, who want 
to complain sometimes of the orders of the district judges, to 
go through a tedious and costly appeal, whereas under the 
present system the circuit judge, by reason of his supervisory 
power over his own court, can grant the desired relief upon 
mere presentation of the matter to him. Gentlemen now com- 
plain that he has this power, and yet the founders of the Re- 
public conferred it, and it has stood the test of more than a 
century of experience. To destroy the power of the circuit 


judge would be, in the opinion of a distinguished lawyer who 
recently wrote me, nothing short of a calamity. I concur in 
his view. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanla—54a he calls it—authorizes the district judge to ap- 
gint a receiver where the property inyolyed coyers more than 


one State, the same as a circuit judge may now do, subject, 
however, to confirmation within 30, days by the circuit court of 


appeals. It seems to me that the gentleman loses sight of an 
important fact. I take it that as a rule, where great properties 
are subject to and ready for a receivership, both sides seek the 
protecting arm of the court. There is rarely a contest over the 
appointment of the receiver. 

The place and the time where the power of the circuit judge 
is yaluable and necessary is not in the mere appointment of the 
receiver, but it is in the granting of the administrative orders 
that follow the appointment of the receiyer—it is the power 
that avoids clashing jurisdictions and gives one uniform ad- 
ministration ; and this is the power that is taken away. A stock 
argument advanced for this bill is that we have too many clerks. 
It seems to me that a little law, a few lines in length, providing 
that where the district and circuit courts are held on the same 
day by the same judge, with the same clerk and other officers, 
that one per diem only for the officers of the court, the jurors, 
and witnesses shall be paid would be amply sufficient to reach 
that evil. In order to save a few dollars to the Government 
that could easily be saved otherwise it is proposed to reyolu- 
tionize a system that has been in existence since 1789. 

I make the prediction, Mr. Speaker, and the discussion now 
on the floor of this House, together with the pending and previ- 
ous amendments, warrants the prediction, that if we make the 
change now proposed it will require another long line of 
judicial decisions to interpret the new law so that litigants and 
lawyers will knew what the law is, and will know what the 
procedure is. Until the new law is judicially ascertained and 
known we will have chaos and confusion, such as has not ex- 
isted since the early days. At the present time we have a sys- 
tem thoroughly established and understood. It works smoothly, 
The lawyers and courts understand it and there is neither fric- 
tion nor delay. The distinguished gentleman who urges this 
proposition has stated that the present system is cumbersome 
and unwieldy, and yet as against his opinion, valuable as it is, 
a committee of the American Bar Association in 1909 an- 
nounced that “the Federal circuit courts and circuit courts of 
appeals are a model of flexible judicial organization.” 

Mr. Speaker, the pending codification bill consists of 286 
sections. In the neighborhood of 80 of these sections existing 
law is redrafted without any change. About 150 sections state 
existing law, with only such rearrangement and verbal changes 
as are necessary and proper in a codification. The remaining 
sections change existing law, and all these changes in the main 
are made necessary, by reason of the proposed abolishment of 
the circuit courts. As I read the bill I find it practically im- 
possible to offer an amendment that will restore our existing 
judicial system. The objection that I urge to the bill can not 
be reached by an amendment. The only way that it can be 
reached is by recommitting the bill to the committee, with in- 
structions to strike out of it all those portions whereby the 
existing circuit courts are abolished. 

If the bill eyer reaches that stage where such a motion would 
be in order, it should, in my judgment, be made, and the House 
should adopt it. The country has waited a long time for this 
codification, but the country can wait yet a while longer rather 
than obtain it accompanied by the extinction of the circuit 
courts and the destruction of the power of the circuit judge. 
The codification commission and the Committee on the Revis- 
ion of the Laws have done a good work in this codification, and 
one for which they are entitled to the thanks of the bar and 
the people of the country. It is unfortunate that they have 
done more than was expected of them, and more than the coun- 
try, so far.as I am advised, desired should be done. 

I am opposed, not only to the pending revolutionary change in 
our judicial system, but I am equally opposed to the revolu- 
tionary manner in which the change is sought to be effected. I 
do not charge the commission or the committee with exceeding 
the power conferred upon them, but, granting that they had the 
power to change substantive law in the manner proposed, I 
submit that two mistakes have been made. The first mistake 
was in conferring such power upon the commission. The sec- 
ond mistake was made by the commission in exercising such 
power although conferred. I believe that a codification com- 
mission should in its work be limited to codification. Such a 
commission should have no power to change substantive law, 
and when their report is submitted, I earnestly insist that it 
should be considered in the House under a rule that would 
prohibit any amendments in the House changing substantive 
law. The commission, if it should find that in its opinion cer- 
tain changes in substantive law should be made, should submit 
such proposed changes in separate bills, which bills should go 
to their appropriate committees. In no other way, so far as I 
can see, can we preserve that system of safeguards in the mat- 
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ter of legislation that has been in force so long, not only in 
this body, but in all other legislative bodies, 

Mr. Speaker, on each succeeding calendar Wednesday during 
this session, we have witnessed the spectacle of our entire body 
of law relating to the judiciary considered on the floor of 
this House, where each and every section is open to amend- 
ment, modification, or repeal, and all without investigation or 
consideration by any committee and without real investigation 
or consideration by the House itself. Our judiciary laws are 
not the work of a day. They are the evolution of more than 
a century of experience. It is unwise and dangerous to have 
these laws subjected to change and repeal without that careful 
and painstaking investigation and consideration that is always 
essential to wise legislation. The entire trouble with which 
we are now confronted grows out of the fact that the codfica- 
tion commission undertook the change of substantive law. If 
they can change substantive law, the House is certainly entitled 
to do so. If the commission had not changed substantive law, 
it would have been a comparatively easy matter to have pre- 
yailed upon the House not to do so, except in a regular and 
orderly manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for its attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question, as one who sympathizes very much 
with the views he has just expressed? I desire to ask him 
whether, in view of the possibility of the enactment of this 
legislation, it is not the part of wisdom to adopt the amend- 
ments that are now proposed. If the bill should fail on final 
yote, no harm is done; but if it should pass, will not these 
amendments, in his judgment, go far toward retaining the 
present powers of the circuit judge? 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I take pleasure, Mr. Speaker, in stating 
that I expect to vote for each one of these amendments. I 
propose to improve, so far as I can do so, the bill as it comes 
from the committee. I think each one and all of these amend- 
ments tend to better the situation that will result if this codi- 
fication bill goes through unamended. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a few words in 
reply to the gentleman from Georgia, The gentleman has 
spoken about the Federal judicial system of the United States 
as a great and time-honored institution that ought not to be 
lightly changed or amended. He has paid a great tribute to it 
as a perfect historical judicial system. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I yield to no man in my admiration for the 
principles upon which our Federal system of judicature is 
based; that my reading and my study of that system show 
me that from the beginning its practical operation, its adminis- 
trative methods, were only tentative; that in its earlier stage 
and practical application it had to be changed from time to 
time, and all these changes that were made by the various acts 
of Congress were made to perfect the administrative and judi- 
cial methods in the distribution of business as practical weak- 
nesses developed in actual operation in the field. 

The act of 1789, that created our judicial system, created 
these two courts—the district and the circuit court—the Su- 
preme Court having been created by the Constitution; but, 
Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that at that time the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which was almost wholly 
an appellate court and whose chief function was its appellate 
power, had no appellate work that it could possibly perform. 
No cases had been tried, no records had been made, no errors 
had been committed, and therefore that great court had no 
functions to discharge whatever, and the original circuit court 
was created with original jurisdiction and the Supreme Justices 
were made the judges of these courts. 

I call the attention of the House to the fact that for 80 years, 
from 1789 down to 1869, there did not exist such a thing as a 
circuit judge. The circuit court was created as a nisi prius 
court and was made to consist of two Supreme Court justices 
and a district judge, and these unemployed Supreme Court jus- 
tices went out upon the respective circuits to try cases and 
create records for which and upon which the Supreme Court 
of the United States was to sit on appeal. That act, the act of 
1879, required two Supreme Court Justices to sit in the circuit 
court; and I called attention to the fact in the speech that I 
delivered on the floor of the House upon the introduction of this 
bill that these justices were obliged to travel the entire length 
of this country in that service, and that a position on that great 
bench, which is now regarded as the greatest judicial honor in 
the world, was not sought by the great lawyers of the country. 
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I called attention to the fact that George Washington in the 
brief period of his administration appointed three Chief Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and that many of the great lawyers of 
the land who were appointed refused to serve, largely because 
of the fact that that court had no dignity and no power and 
was in fact only a nisi prius court, and I published in that an 
interesting letter from John Jay, who, when the position of 
Chief Justice was tendered to him a second time, after the resig- 
nation of Ellsworth, declined to serve and predicted that the 
court never could have any dignity and never could command 
the respect of the United States and never could fulfill the pur- 
poses for which it was created. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to pursue that line of 
thought any further, but to say that the first circuit court was 
created and its judges were assigned only as a tentative propo- 
sition and that as early as 1783 Congress was obliged to amend 
that judicial act by requiring that thereafter that only one cir- 
cuit court justice should be required to sit in a circuit, because 
experience had demonstrated that the changing requirements 
of the judicial business of these courts no longer required the 
two judges. And so from year to year as the weaknesses and 
imperfections of the legislation creating the original judicial 
system was developed, Congress altered by law various pro- 
visions of the original act. In 1869 when the appellate work of 
the Supreme Court had so greatly increased as to require all of 
the time of the Supreme justices in the work of the Supreme 
Court in Washington, the circuit court, as created in 1789, 
practically ceased to exist; the glory of that court was extin- 
guished—it had fulfilled its mission. 

That act created for the first time a circuit judge; the act of 
1869 declared that a Supreme Court Justice need to visit the 
circuit court only once in two years; it further provided that 
that court might be held by a district judge sitting alone in- 
stead of two Supreme Court Justices sitting together. 

Now, therefore, the entire original scheme, devised by Oliver 
Ellsworth, embodied in the judicial act of 1789, was practically 
rescinded, because the changed conditions required it. The ne- 
cessity for nisi prius work by the Supreme Court Justices had 
passed away, and the tentative character of the original scheme 
was again demonstrated, and when in 1891 there arose the ne- 
cessity to-create a circuit court of appeals to relieve the calen- 
dar of the Supreme Court of the United States the House did, 
with only 13 votes against it, as I stated, devise the scheme of 
creating this intermediate court as a separate and distinct ap- 
pellate tribunal and did abolish all the original jurisdiction of 
the circuit court and conferred it upon the district court. They 
believed then, as I believe now, that there was no longer any ex- 
cuse for the existence of a circuit court. The Senate took a 
different view and amended the bill in such a way as to take 
away all of the appellate jurisdiction of the circuit court, 
but left that court with an original jurisdiction in many in- 
stances, in most instances concurrent with the district court, 
and in some particular instances, comparatively few, with an 
original jurisdiction that was exclusive. 

Now, that act of 1891 as amended by the Senate, T repeat, 
took away all of the appellate jurisdiction of the circuit court, 
which at that time was really the only excuse left for its ex- 
istence. They did take away all of that appellate jurisdiction. 
They created the new appellate court, the circuit court of ap- 
peals, and left these two courts, the district and the circuit 
courts, in the same field, with original jurisdiction practically 
concurrent in a great majority of the cases. 

[The time of Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania having expired, by 
unanimous consent he was granted 10 minutes more.] 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, that the House understand the 
exact attitude of the lawyers, the judges, and the American 
Bar Association, and the Congress of the United States upon 
this question. I say that in 1891 this House felt that the 
time had come to take away all of the original jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts and confer it upon the district courts and 
make the circuit court judges appellate judges wholiy. I have 
already said how that was amended in the Senate and came 
back here. It will be remembered that the act was signed on 
March 3, 1891, which was the day before the adjournment of 
Congress. When it came back from the conference there were 
declarations made upon the floor of the House by eminent 
lawyers that they would not accept the Senate amendment— 
would not approve the mutilation of the House bill—except 
that to refuse at that late hour would defeat the possibility of 
any legislation at that session. Remember, the object of that 
legislation was to relieve the dockets of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

They were then four years behind, and the House felt that it 
was absolutely essential to relieve that situation, and I repeat 
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that eminent lawyers did make the declaration upon the floor 
of the House that but for that fact, that they must accept that 
bill or none, they would vote against the conference report, 
and did say that they accepted it at that time with the hope 
and expectation that some later Congress would correct the 
error that they were then submitting to. 

Observe that was in 1891. In 1899 the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, which had taken a great interest in this legislation— 
and I want to say to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRANT- 
Ley] if was the pioneer in this subject of the consolidation of 
the courts—the American Bar Association prepared a bill, a 
copy of which I have before me, which in terms does absolutely 
what this bill before the House to-day does. It provides— 


That all the powers, duties, and jurisdiction heretofore conferred or 
imposed upon or exercised by circuit courts of the United States be 
hereby conferred and im upon and shall hereafter be exercised by 
the district courts of the United States in their respective districts. 


Mr. Hoar introduced that bill in the Senate in 1899. I did 
say in my address upon the floor of this House that Mr. Hoar 
led the opposition to the adoption of the act of 1891 that went 
over from the House making this provision. I did say then that 
Mr. Hoar was largely, and I may have said chiefly, instru- 
mental in influencing the Senate in its refusal to accept that act. 
I did not say then, I did not think then, that he was the only 
man that voiced a sentiment against it, the only man who spoke 
against it, or the only man who voted against it. I spoke of 
him then and I speak of him now as the spokesman in opposition 
to that measure. 


In 1899 the American Bar Association prepared their bill and 
submitted it to Mr. Hoar, who submitted it to the Senate, and 
as a report upon that bill he submitted a letter from Mr. Wet- 
more, then chairman of the committee on Federal legislation of 
the American Bar Association. He submitted this bill to the 
Senate accompanied by this letter as a report, and he made no 
other report upon it. I have that letter from the chairman of 
the committee on Federal legislation of the American Bar 
Association, and I shall insert it here in order that the House 
may know what that association thought of this legislation in 
1899, 


The bill introduced by Mr. Hoar is as follows: 
{Fifty-fifth Congress, third session.] 


A bill (S. 5584) in relation to the courts of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the powers, duties, and jurisdiction here- 
tefore conferred or imposed . — or exercised by the several circuit 
courts of the United States are hereby conferred and imposed upon, and 
shall be hereafter exercised by, the district courts of the United States 
within their respective districts; and all the powers, duties, and juris- 
diction heretofore conferred or im upon or exercised by the several 
judges of the circuit courts of the United States are hereby conf 
and imposed upon, and shall be hereafter exercised by, the judges of 
the district courts of the United States within their respective districts. 
Such courts shall be, and be termed in all papers, actions, and pro- 
ceedings, district courts of the United States. II suits and processes, 
civil and criminal, originally returnable to the United States circnit 
court in each district and pending and undetermined therein at the time 
that this act takes effect shall be transferred to the respective district 
courts of such districts and entered upon the dockets thereof, and such 
district courts shall have jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 2. That all procedings of a supervisory nature under any stat- 
ute of the United tes now pending in any circuit court in any dis- 
trict, including those referred to in chapter 407 of the laws of 1890, 
section 15; chapter 370 of the laws of 1898, section 4; and sections 
1493 to 1496 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
transferred to and decided by the district court of the district in which 
such aaa eg are now pending. Ap and writs of error shall 
hereafter be taken and prosecuted from the orders, ju ents, and de- 
crees of the United States district courts to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or to the circuit court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which any district is situated, in the same manner and under 
the same regulations as ap) s and writs of error are taken and oe 
cuted under existing laws from the circuit courts of the United States 
to the Supreme Court of the United States and to the circuit courts of 
appeals, . in 5 aire cases, which shall be governed by 
the law now existing as to such appeals. 

Sec. 3. That all existing provisions of law relating to the jurisdiction, 
‘owers, and duties of the Chief Justice and the associate justices of the 
{nited States in respect of the circuit courts of the United States as the 
said courts have existed prior to the passage of this act shall relate and 
apply to the United States district courts. 

Pac. 4. That the office of clerk of the United States circuit court in 
the several districts is hereby abolished, and the duties of such clerks 
shall in each district be agate by the clerks of the district courts. 
‘The records of the circuit court for each district shall be transferred 
ct court for that district. An 
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any of Federal 


courts, h 
shall be included in the period of service which under 
entitle him to a pension. 


Sec. 6. That whenever from the accumulation or urgency of business 
in any district court as herein constituted the public interests require 
the designation and appointment hereinafter provided, the presiding 
judge of the United Staes circuit court of appeals in each circuit, or in 
ease of his disability or absence the judge of said court next senior 
in commission, ma te and appoint the judge of any other dis- 
trict in the same circuit to haye and exercise in the district first named 
the same powers that are vested in the judge thereof. In case of the 
legal disqualification, disability, or absence from the district of the 
district judge thereof, in which district any action, suit, or proceeding is 
pen , any district judge of the same circuit shall have power and 
authority to make any order necessary or proper in such action, suit, 


or Ea: 

EC. 7. That the United States circuit courts of appeals in each cir- 
cuit as now defined shall consist of three judges, of whom two shall 
constitute a quorum, to be hereafter denominated circuit judges of a 
peats, which three judges shall include the present circuit judges 

the 


Is may hold 


itional j 
is hereby authorized. Only circuit judges of als shall sit in 
circuit courts of appeals. z = = 


Sec. 8. That any Federal judge who shall hold court in any place 
other than that of his residence shall be entitled to the same compen- 
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and late in certain cases a ction of the courts of the 
United States, and for other 8 ig ao March 3, 1891. 
Sec. 9. That a writ of cer e from the United States 
Supreme Court, as of ht, to review any final judgment or decree of 
United States circuit court of appeals, when it shall appear on 
ition, filed within six months after such judgment or decree. shail 
entered, that there is a conflict between the decision of the United 


such case. An appeal or writ of error in respect of judgment or 
Is to the Supreme Court shall be 
had in any case by leave of sald circuit court of appeals, or in any 
case in which the final judgment or decree of a United States district 
court shall have been reversed without the concurrence of all the cir- 
cuit judges of appeals before whom the hearing is had in the cirenit 
court of appeals. but the appeal or writ of error shall be taken or sued 
out within 30 days from the entry of such judgment or 7 

Sec, 10. That the United States circuit court of appeals in each 
circuit shall have appellate jurisdiction to hear and determine an 
peal zeon 8 a and 3 
appoint or discharging or refusing to 
or refusing to grant injunctions, notwiths 


cases might, upon final ee, under the statutes regula the same. 
go directly to the Supreme Court of the United States. Such appeals 
must be taken within 30 days after the en of interlocutory 


court of a s, or any judge thereof, shall have power by order at 
any time to stay all p gs such order or decree pen 
the ap and to make such orders as to junctions, receivers, or 


sons interested, pending the appeal. 
Src. 11. That any United States circuit judge of ap; s shall, when 
special in the manner hereinbefore provided for the assign- 


tment of district judges, and not otherwise, hold court alone or in con- 

junction with a district judge in any district in the circuit, but no such 

Judge shall sit in the United States circuit court of appeals in review 
own rulings. 

Sec. 12. That the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or in case of his absence from the country or disability, the as- 
sociate justice senior in commission, shall have power to assign any 
circuit judge of appeals to sit in any circuit court of ap s in the 
United States, or in the district court of any circuit other than that of 
which he is a circuit judge of appeals. It shall be the duty of the 
Chief Justice, or associate justice, as above provided, to make such as- 
signments from time to time as will secure at the sittings of each of 
the several circuit courts of appeals as constantly as practicable the 
presence of at least one judge from another circuit. ` 

Sec. 13. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
three months from the passage thereof. 


The letter of Mr. Wetmore, which Mr. Hoar filed as a report 
upon the bill, is as follows: 


[Senate Document No. 142, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
New Yorx Crry, February 25, 1899. 

Dear Sin: The American Bar Association, in pursuance of a sugges- 
tion received from yourself, — age a committee to consider the 
subject of the Federal courts, the proposed bill, which I inclose, is 
the result of their labors and has the approval of the association. If it 
nore 8 your own approval, will you kindly introduce it in the 

mate 

In preparing the bill, the committee by correspondence and personal 
. — obtained the views and suggestions of the Federal judges 
throughout the United States, and also of a large number of those in 
different parts of the country who, professionally or otherwise, were 
familiar with the working of the courts and seemed ee able to throw 


light upon the question of what changes were needed. following 
is a brief statement of the general scope and object of the bill and the 
reasons for some of its cular enactments. Our pu was to 


make as few changes as possible consistent with the accomplishment of 
the main rposes of the act. 

The main scope and object of the law is (1) to consolidate the dis- 

trict and circuit courts into a single court; (2) to augment the present 

visions of law for the assignment of the judges for duty elsewhere 

in their own districts so as to facilitate the accomplishment of the 

me 


ransf the dati 

= tae district courte or the United States. This was deemed the best 

and safest way of erage about the result instead of, in terms, abol- 
. Prac 


the circuit cou tically, of course, it is the same as if 
enn att courts ceased to exist, 7 b 
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The second section providés specifically for supervisory proceedings, 
opens and writs of error, in order to adapt them to the single court, 
and the third section for the same reason makes specific provision in 
regard to the justices of the Supreme Court as to sitt in the circuits 
and like matters. The desirabi 1. of having but a single court instead 
of the present circuit and d ict courts, and thus securing the 
advanta of simplicity, uniformity, and economy in the exerci of 
its Jurisdiction, is so universally admitted that it is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the e iency of this provision of the law. 

Section 4 relates to the clerks. The committee have been ve 
sirous of avoiding, if possible, the necessity of legislating any 9 
clerks out of office, but it seems impossible to avoid this in circuits 
where there are two or more clerks and different persons hold the office 
of clerk of the circuit court and district court, respectively. Our pro- 
posa is to retain the present clerks where the same person performs 

he duty of district and circuit court clerk, and in the other cases leave 

the a intment of the clerk to the court, as provided in the section, 
and this will leave it possible to N the remaining clerk who may 
not be chosen first deputy. We did not see how it was possible to have 
two clerks, nor could we recommend that the deputy be paid the same 
salary that the clerk now recelves. If any other way should occur to 
the Judiciary Committee of dealing with this question, so far as the 
proposers of the bill are concern we have merely suggested what 
seemed to us, on the whole, the best arrangement, and we shall leave 
it with the committee without argument to accept or modify it as may 
be deemed best. 

Section 5 was inserted to provide against the possibility that, should 
the act go into effect, service in the circuit court prior to the takin 
effect of the act might not be deemed to be included in the period o 
service entitling the judge to a pension. 

Section 6 provides for the assigning of the judges in one district to 
serve in another when pressure of business may make such assignment 
desirable. This is one of the provisions relating to the relief of the 
lower Federal courts in consequence of the large amount of business 
thrown upon them, and is urgently needed. 

Section 7 was framed after much consultation. It relates to the 
court of appeals and provides that it shall consist of three Judges, and 
by section 10 it is provided that the court of — gear udges may sit at 
nisi prius when assigned thereto. It is believed that the result of these 
two provisions, together with the provision of section 11, which pro- 
vides for the circulation of the judges of the courts of appeals, will 
result in giving the judges of the courts of appeals sufficient work at 
nisi prius to keep them in touch with that branch of the judicial duties, 
while, on the other hand, the courts of appeals will be kept sufficiently 
distinct from the lower courts, and the tendencies operating to give 
them a local character will be checked. Under the present law all our 
circuit courts of appeals tend to become, in some degree, local courts 
their decisions naturally taking some of the local hue and character o 
the part of the country to which their jurisdiction is confined. In the 
aggregate they exercise a considerable part of the jurisdiction formerly 
exercised by the Supreme Court of the United States, and it is highly 
desirable that, in the exercise of this jurisdiction, their decisions should 
be brought as near as possible to the standard of uniformity that pre- 
valls in a single court, and we think that the provisions of proposed 
act, above referred to, will aid in bringing about that result. 

Section 8 merely 13 for the same traveling fees as are now 
provided by law, and needs no comment. 

Section 9 somewhat enlarges the present right of appeal by grantin 
appeals as of right to the Supreme Court where there is a conflict o 
decision between the courts, or in cases where the judges of the lower 
court and of the court of appeals, taken together, divide evenly, and, 
further, by allowing the circuit court of appeals to permit an appeal 
to the Supreme Court in any case. The usefulness and necessity of the 
circuit courts of appeals is fully recognized. They serve to relieve the 
Supreme Court of the pressure of business which would otherwise be 
overwhelming; but, as already stated, the great desidcratum in regard 
to these courts is to preserve uniformity of decision and to have the 
supervisory jurisdiction of the Rupreno Court felt throughout the sys- 
tem. For this purpose it is highly desirable that the decisions of the 
circuit courts of ap eals should corrected by the Supreme Court 
where they are conflicting, and that the court of appeals itself should 
have power to send any case to the Supreme Court which they may 
think a proper one for review. 

They can now 1 particular questions, but in practice this is not 
found to be, in general, a satisfactory method of appeal, and it makes 
no saving in time or expense that compensates for its disadvantages. 
Cases may arise where this method is very desirable, but it is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the needs of the situation. While 
this provision may slightly increase the number of cases upon the 
docket of the Supreme Court, there is no reason to believe that it will 
do so to such an extent as to seriously inconvenience that court, and 
we believe the measure is most salutery in giving to the PS, le of the 
United States the benefit of the final determination of judicial ques- 
tions by that high tribunal which it was the intention of the Constitu- 
tion to secure, and from sheer necessity the creation of the circuit 
courts of appeals is somewhat abridged. Everyone, we are sure, will 
concur in the opinion that that abridgment should be as as 
experience shows may be possible. > 

Section 10 1 ae to appeals from orders in regard to injunctions 
and receivers. he object is to secure a speedy appeal in such cases 
to the circuit court of appeals, and likewise to confer upon the appel- 
late court or a judge thereof full power to grant a stay of 83 
This, as experience shows, is a most necessa provision. Most val- 
unable interests may be put in jeopardy or destroyed by injunction or 
receiver orders or by the denial of such orders, and it is highly de- 
sirable in every case that their propriety should be reviewed by the 
appellate court and in the meantime that the property or interest 
aRgeted may be preserved. The expediency of this provision, so far as 
we can learn, has been universally recognized. 

Section 11 and section 12 relate to the assignment of judges of the 
courts of appeals, the reasons for which have already been 

The committee made no provision in regard to the salaries of the 
United States judges, but we are profoundly convinced that both justice 
and the good of the public service requires that these salaries should be 
increased, at least for those judges who are compelled to live and 
1 their duties in parts of the country where the expenses of 
iving are 1 The utmost difficulty is found in obtaining men of 
the first rank in their profession to accept places upon the Federal 
bench, much as they would desire to do so, because they can not 
afford to leave their private practice and cripple themselves from mak- 
— any adequate provision for their families by accepting the small 
salaries the law now allows. The result of this is that the on 
of a private fortune is, in most of the circuits, if not a prerequisite, at 


de- 
the 


tion of 
accepting an appointment to the Federal judiciary; and th 3 “result is 
one to be avoided. We hope, therefore, most earnestly, that Con 
4 entertain some measure for relief in this respect, but we did not 
feel that it fell within the scope of the duties with which we were 
intrusted to make such a provision in the act herewith submitted. 

Very respectfully, yours, EDMUND WETMORE. 

Hon. GEorGm F. Hoar, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hoar, in introducing the bill to the Senate said (in 
Senate proceedings of Feb. 27, 1899, Recorp, p. 2432): 

Mr. Hoar. I ask leave to introduce a bill for reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The bill relates to a very important subject, 
the reconstruction of the district and circuit courts of the United States 
and their relation to each other. It has been drawn by a committee of 
the American Bar ciation, who had the matter before them for 
nearly a year. I wish to invite the attention of Members of the Senate 
to the bill during the recess. 

The bill so introduced became S. 5584, entitled “A bill in rela- 
tion to the courts of the United States.” 

Senator Hoar then continued (Rxconp, p. 2432): 

I move that a letter relative to the subject from the chairman of the 
committee of the American Bar Association be printed as a document. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The letter referred to was printed and became Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, third session, Fifty-fifth Congress. 

On February 28, 1899 (Recorp, p. 2553), the Senate having 
under consideration the sundry civil bill, Senator Hoar offered 
the following amendment in this language: 

Mr. Hoar. By direction of the Committee on the soar, I offer 
an amendment to come in on page 124, after line 14, which has been 
submitted to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SECRETARY. On page 124, after line 14, it is proposed to insert: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the commission appointed to revise and codify 
the criminal and penal laws of the United Bates, to revise and codify 
the laws concerning the jurisdiction and practice of the courts of the 
United States, including the judiciary act and any amendment thereof 
and supplemental thereto, and all acts providing for the removal, ap- 
peal, and transfer of causes.” 

Mr. ALLISON. That amendment requires unanimous consent; but I do 
not object to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

That amendment, with slight modification, became a part of 
the sundry civil act of March 8, 1889, and is to be found in 
Thirtieth Statutes at Large, page 1116. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we have the American Bar Associa- 
tion preparing the bill; we have as a report upon it the letter 
of the chairman of their committee on Federal legislation, in 
which he advises exactly the plan that we have adopted and 
upon which he says he has received the opinion of all the lead- 
ing judges of the country and most other people best advised 
upon the subject, and in which he tells us that the wisdom of 
the course is so universally admitted that it seems unnecessary 
to discuss that any further. 

Mr. Speaker, at that time the Commission for the Revision 
of the Penal Code was in existence. It then had been engaged 
in work for a year or two upon that subject, and, upon the 
motion of Mr. Hoar, this bar association bill, this report, con- 
sisting of that letter from the chairman of the Federal judicial 
legislation section of that association, was referred to that 
commission, perhaps not in terms, but with the understanding 
that they had the power and received the instructions to make 
those changes. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, I understand that some exception has 
been taken by the present members of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to my statement made upon the floor of the House that 
they did in 1898 adopt a resolution indorsing this legislation. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I stated, Mr. Speaker, that the American 
Bar Association had at the last annual meeting, in September, 
adopted a resolution asking Congress not to enact this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman said more 
than that. He said that the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania upon the floor of this House had been challenged 
by the American Bar Association. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I put in the Recorp, and my friend from 
Pennsylvania has no doubt read it, a statement that the commit- 
tee from the American Bar Association made a statement over 
their signatures that the association, as an association, has not 
indorsed this proposition and their records will not sustain this. 
I said I did not know who was right about it. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I possess the proceedings of the 
American Bar Association, and I have it before me at this 
moment, and I undertake to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I shall demonstrate from their own records that they did 
indorse this proposition in meeting regularly assembled, and that, 
too, after a full, prolonged, and thorough discussion of the whole 
subject by some of the leading lawyers of the country; and my 
recollection from reading it very recently is that nowhere in 
all that discussion did a single lawyer take exception to the 
principle. That is my recollection, and I think I am right, 


least a consideration of great weight in determining the 
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Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will pardon me, the real dis- 
cussion was the year before on the subject of the division of 
the Supreme Court, and many eminent lawyers participated in 
that discussion—Mr. Edwards, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Merrick, of 
Washington, and quite a number of others present at that dis- 


cussion. The great discussion was they insisted upon keeping 
the powers of the higher courts to hold cases down below. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association upon this subject appear in volume 21 of 
their reports, and are as follows: 


On Thursday, August 18, 1898, at the meeting of the association in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the subject was taken up for consideration. 
and mund Wetmore, of New York, chairman of committee on Federa 
legislation, presented a report, of which the following is an abstract: 

“The committee on Federal courts of the American Bar Association 
report as follows: 

“Your committee, after consultation and discussion, at a meeting 
held in Washington the 1st and 2d of April, 1898, formulated a series 
of proposed changes in the organization and jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts which seemed most desirable and practicable. These proposa 
were thereafter submitted to a large number of the judges of the 
United States courts in the different circuits, and to others especia 
familiar with those courts, and a large amount of correspondence an 
many personal conferences were had upon the subject. 

“As a result, your committee presents its original proposals, with 
some modifications induced the eriticisms of those to whom they 
were submitted and subsequent consideration by the committee, and will 
recommend that they be advocated by the association. 

“ These proposed changes are as follows: 

“It is the opinion of your committee— 

“First. That the jurisdiction and powers of the present United 
States circuit courts should be transferred to the United States district 
‘courts within the several districts.” 

The other portions of the report relate to the detailed man- 
ner of carrying this recommendation into effect, and are not 
essential in the present discussion. 

Mr. Wetmore then said: 


I will ask that the report be received; and then, if no objection is 
made, I shall move the adoption of the various recommendations of the 
committee separately, as being the best method of bringing the subject 
matter before the association. 

A lengthy discussion upon the report was had, many gentle- 
men of great prominence participating therein. In the course 
of this discussion Mr. Wetmore, in answer to a question of 
Mr. Moses, of Illinois, as to the scope of the report, said, among 
other things: 

I would say, in answer to the gentleman's inquiry, that the first 
object is to consolidate the district and circuit courts. Upon that 
po 

I 
necessary, 


the law. 

The association, after extended discussion and after voting 
down several amendments, adopted the first article of the re- 
port of the committee without change. This article, as above 
set forth, recommended that the jurisdiction and powers of the 
circuit court be transferred to the district court. It will there- 
fore be seen that my statement previously made upon the floor 
of the House respecting the indorsement by the American Bar 
Association is established by their own report, as these state- 
ments I now make I take from volume 21, American Bar As- 
sociation Reports for the year 1898. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's time has ex- 

ired. 
p Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I would like to have five min- 
utes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not 
occupy any further time in a discussion of this point, but I 
hope I have satisfied this House that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, upon that point, has adopted a resolution recommending 
just exactly the change carried in this bill, and any assertion to 
the contrary is not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. TILSON. May I interrupt the gentleman? But the 
gentleman can not say that they did not change their minds 
about it at the last meeting of the American Bar Association. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. No; I am not saying a word 
about that. 

Mr. TILSON. That is a fact; they did come to a contrary 
conclusion at the last meeting of the American Bar Association, 
and asked that this legislation be postponed until it could be 
more perfectly understood by the American bar. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I want to say that that is an 
amazing statement, that a subject that had been acutely agi- 
tated for 12 years, which they had before it by resolution and 
discussed day after day, that they should then ask that it be 
left open for further consideration in order that people might 
become better acquainted with it. There is a secret in this 
whole matter, and I am not sufficiently informed to speak of 
it now. 


Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry whether, 
in his opinion, we should follow the advice of the American Bar 
Association or not? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I shall not assume to say, and 
I brought the American Bar Association into the discussion 
ohly because the gentleman from Georgia based his argument 
upon the American Bar Association records. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
“based solely” upon what the American Bar Association did? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I did not say “solely.” You 
began your speech with a reference to the action of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Chattanooga. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. The action of the American Bar Associa- 
tion was but an incident. It matters not to me whether they 
favor or oppose this proposition. I am able to exercise my own 
judgment as to what is right, and it is my judgment that is In 
opposition to this proposition. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I can only say in reply to that 
that the gentleman in his argument, made in December, when 
he rose to put in the Recorp the report of the American Bar 
Association, based the introductery portion of his remarks upon 
that action. 

Mr. BRANTLEY. I object to the word “based.” 
referred to what the American Bar Association did. 

lei MOON of Pennsylvania. Then I withdraw the word 
“ based. . 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you what some of the eminent judges 
of this country have said in later times about it. Perhaps ong 
of the greatest circuits in the United States, or one, at least, 
that has had the most remarkable record for its members, is the 
sixth circuit of the United States. A few years ago that circuit 
consisted of Mr. Taft as senior juđge and Judge Lurton and 
Judge Day as associate justices. Mr. Taft to-day is President 
of the United States, and Messrs. Lurton and Day are on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. After the Hoar bill had 
been referred to the codifying commission, and that commission 
had made a report recommending the change in the courts, a 
letter signed by Messrs. Taft, Lurton, and Day was sent to that 
association, which reads as follows: ; 

UNITED STATES Cingurr COURT OF APPEALS 


FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, JUDGES’ CHAMBERS, 
Cincinnati, November 3, 1899. 
Hon. ALEX. C. BOTKIN, 


Hon. Davio K. WATSON, 
Hon. Davio B. CULBERSON, 
Commissioners. 


GENTLEMEN: We have read with much interest your pro codifica- 
tion of the laws concerning the jurisdiction and practice the courts of 
the United States and have especially noted with care the changes pro- 
vided for in the district and circuit courts and the cireuit court of 
3 We fully concur in your view embodied in the proposed legisla- 
tion that there uid be but one court of first instance, and we think 
that you have taken wisest course in reaching that end by trans- 
ferring all the jurisdiction of the existing cireuit courts to the district 


courts. 
The existence of the two courts of first instance has long been an 
the Federal judicial system, and their 


I merely 


anomaly, if not an 8 in 
maintenance has been useful only as marking the unusual and in most 
8 praiseworthy conservatism which yey has shown in dealing 
with proposed changes in the organization of Federal courts. 


e s ə a . . * 


R tfully, Wu. H. Tarr, 
ERES Horace H. LURTON, 


Wu. R. Day, 
Judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sirth Circuit. 


Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, having 
shown that this House in its wisdom at one time did adopt the 
method carried in this bill of consolidating the courts and that 
it was prevented from consummation by the action of the Sen- 
ate; that the Senate of the United States eventually rescinded 
that position; that the American Bar Association in 1898, com- 
prising many of the most active and eminent lawyers of this 
country, prepared the Hoar bill for the Senate, and in public 
meeting indorsed the action of the codifying commission in adopt- 
ing it, and when its chairman sends to the Senate of the United 
States a statement that it has interviewed all the leading 
judges of the country and most other men capable of express- 
ing an opinion upon that legislation; when it says that the wis- 
dom of that course is so universal that they conceded it is unnec- 
essary for them to dwell upon it any further; when I have shown 
you that the most eminent judges that this country ever had un- 
qualifiedly indorse it and denounce the old system as archaic, 
absurd, and cumbersome, I thought I was perhaps justified in 
the remarks that I have made upon the floor of this House in 
so characterizing it, and I think this testimony is a complete 
answer to all that the gentleman from Georgia has said upon 
the subject. 

I ask for a vote upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr..Speaker, as bearing upon this immediate 
subject, I desire to extend my remarks in the Recorp by hav- 
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ing printed as a part of such remarks the report of a special 
committee of the State Bar Association of Connecticut, together 
with the attest of the secretary, showing the adoption of the 
report by that association at a meeting held in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on February 6, 1911. The gentlemen composing this 
association are lawyers and judges of high standing in my 
State. The special committee submitting the report is com- 
posed of leaders at the bar of my home city. The report itself 
is sufficient proof that they have given the subject careful 
study, and I desire that the House may have the benefit of it. 
I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hearsnone. 

Following is the report: 

Report of the special committee of the State Bar Association of Con- 
necticut on the judicial code pending in Congress. 
To the State Bar Association of Connecticut: 


The undersigned, having been recently appointed a special committee 
to examine the bill now under — in the Congress of the 
United States, to be known, if passed, as the judicial code, and to report 


thereon, respectfully rt that they have procured, thro the d. 
ees of Congressman ILSON, a copy of the bill, which submitted 
erewith, 


The bill in worn. forms a t of the work of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws of the United States, and was ed in the 
Senate on March 9, 1910 (S. 7031), and in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 23, 1910 (H. R. TT). 

In the main, it is but a revision and codification of the existing 
laws relating to the judiciary. 

In one respect, however, it seeks to make a very important and far- 
reaching change in the law by abolishing the circuit court of the 
United tes and conferring all of its power and jurisdiction upon the 
district court. The judges of the circuit court are to sit in the circuit 
court of appeals and have appellate jurisdiction reg except when des- 

ted, as they may be, in cases 2 to hold district courts. 

It is said that this change was recommended by the American Bar 
Asscclation in 1898, but we doubt whether that now entertains 
the same views, for the following resolution was, at the mee of 
the association held at Chat Tenn., referred to its ttee 
on judicial administration and remedial procedure: 

“ Resolved, That the proposition to abolish the circuit courts of the 
United States, contained in a bill now pending in Congress, is a mat- 
ter of such serious importance that final action should be deferred till 
the profession has thoroughly investigated and considered the same. 

“ Resolved further, That the committee on judicial administration 
and remedial procedure be instructed to investigate the merits of said 
bill and report the result of such investigation to this association at 
its next meeting. 

“ Resolved further, That the Committee of Congress on Revision of 
the Laws be requested to postpone action on said bill at the next 
session of Congress.” 

Further information on this subject is to be had in the repart of 
the American Bar Association for 1910, at page 497. 

The reasons for the proposed change are contained in the report of 
the Committee on Revision. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain these reasons do not 
wholly commend themselves to the profession. 

We fail to see how this change can effect any substantial economies. 
It is not proposed to reduce the number of judges, nor is the volume 
of business likely to be reduced. The amount of clerical services de- 
pends upon the amount of litigation, and we fail to see how any great 
economy can result from this. 

Where, as in this district, the same person is clerk of both courts, 
and the — officers and courtrooms are used, we see no advantage in 
this respec 
äge Don. A. Pardes, of the fifth cireult, in a series of letters to 


district judge, d not have 
0 


arent any restraining 
suc! 


for — would under this statute 
sign a r g operative within the dis- 


designation of another district 


quo 
whether the jurisdiction in 
a given class of cases is intended to be exclusive or concurrent with 
the courts of the several States. The bill undertakes to do so in 1 part, 
namely, in chapter 10, which provides for cases in which the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts shall be exclusive which, $ 


or exclusion of the con- 
current jurisdiction of the courts of the several States in cases not 


referred to in chapter 

tion of circuit courts expressly provide for the concurrent j ction 
of courts of the several States in many instances. What is the effect 
of the deliberate omission of that language in a so-called “ revision,” 
which is not a revision in the ordinary sense of that term, because it 
contains radical especially changes in the very matter of 
Jurisdiction itself? 

Again, take such a case as that of an action brought under the 
seventh section of the Sherman Act to recover threefold damages. That 
section expressly confers jurisdiction on the circuit courts of the 
United States. ether or not such jurisdiction is exclusive (a) when 
the special remedy is demanded; (b) when simple damages only are 

for, are questions which, if not easily determined, are at least to 
be rad ea in accordance with certain recognized principles of 
general law, 

Assuming that jurisdiction in such cases is intended by this act to be 
transferred to district courts, we are met by the additional difficulty 
that the entire jurisdiction of these courts now brought within a 
single act which purports er the classes of cases in which ex- 
clusive jurisdiction is confe Is it intended by this act to confer 
concurrent jurisdiction on the State courts of actions brought under 
section 7 of the Sherman Act? And of actions brought under other 
statutes of the United States, where the cause of action is created by 
the act, and the remedy is special? Or of actions brought under other 
statutes relating to matters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government and not b referred to in chapter 10? 

These are questions which, it seems to us, ought to be answered by 
the act itself if it is to be in fact, as well as in name, “the Judicial 


Take, again, the matter of procedure in the district courts under the 
mew act. Is it intended that the rules which are now in force in the 
courts of the several districts for the regulation of procedure in civil 
causes in nee in equity shall be the rules of the corresponding 


ct courts 

Again, the s provision in respect of the terms of the district 
courts in the district of Connecticut seems to us very objectionable. It 
is provided that terms of the district court shall be held at New Haven 
on the fourth Tuesdays of February and August and in Hartford on 
the fourth Tuesday in May and the first Tu in r. In the 
first place, there is a serious pi to having four terms of the 
district court of general jurisdiction annually. ot only because of 
the accumulation of clerks’ fees for continuances, ete., which will 
result, but because the expiration of a “term” of court involves certain 
consequences in the matter of perf 8 by writs of error from 
judgments rendered in actions at law, which simply will constitute an 
mage proi A rap for the profession which is unaccustomed on the whole 
to the technicalities of common-law procedure. At the present time 
we have two terms only of the e court, and it is unnecessary in 
our judgment to have more than one term“ annually. We realize that 
the court should be required by statute to sit at intervals for the 
disposition of criminal causes, at least, but these might be denominated 
“sessions,” which would avoid clerks’ fees and technical difficulties 


above referred to. 

specific objection to having any “ or 
of the district court as a court of general jurisdiction be- 
ginning on the fourth Tuesday of August in New Haven. Under our 
practice our State courts are then closed and all of our rules of pro- 
cedure requiring the filing of papers, etc., are s ded for the months 
of July and August. The present stated term the district court at 
that time is never actually held, but always adjourned as a matter of 
formality. This is of little consequence in the case of a court of such 
limited jurisdiction, but if the jurisdiction of the court is to be ex- 
tended as contemplated by this act and its terms of session are to be 
ng ae by statute the statute should at least nominate some other 

m: 


e. 
The present rule of our circult court, adopted in January, 1910, Pet 
vides that actions at law may be returned to court upon the first n- 
day of any month arpi July and August. With this rule in force 
there is no reason at all why there should be more than one “term” 
of the Federal court in this district for civil business. 

Believing as we do that no substantial advantage is likely to accrue 
from the proposed abolition of the circuit courts sufficient to offset its 
obvious disadvantages, inasmuch as the present system of Federal courts 
is well understood and perfectly satisfactory, we look askance at the 
proposal to make this experiment. 

We at least hope that it will not be made until it is understood and 
approved a fair majority of the bar. 

e bill is being considered — 1 15 House on Wednesdays, and many 
sections have been already ad 

If any action be taken by association it should be communicated 
to 5 Representatives in Congress before Wednesday next, Feb- 
ruary 8, $ 

We recommend the passage of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That as at present advised the State Bar Association of 
Connecticut does not favor the abolition of the circuit court of the 
United States and r fully requests that con ional action to 
that effect be until the next session of Congress, to the end 
that the bar the country may have a fuller opportunity to form and 

ress an opinion as to the desirability of the e proposed.” 
espectfully submitted. 


10. The present statutes relative to the jurisdic- 


GEORGE D. WATROUS, 

JOHN K. BEACH, 

GEORGE D. SEYMOUR, 
Committee. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1911, 


The within and fo 
unanimously adopted a 
Association of Connecticu 

Attest: 


ing report was accepted and the resolution 


pa at the annual meeting of the State Bar 
, held in Bridgeport February 6, 1911. 


James E. WHEELER, 
Secretary State Bar Association of Connecticut. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair state the parlia- 
mentary situation in order that we may understand it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Parsons]. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to explain the sit- 
uation. The situation, so far as the American Bar Association 
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in the past is concerned, is that it favored the abolition of any 
provision for two trial courts. So did the judges. Now, we 
have already accomplished that in this bill, because in the first 
chapter we conferred all the jurisdiction that was in the circuit 
court as a trial court upon the district court. Now, if the House 
desires to continue in the circuit judges the powers they as 
judges of the circuit court had under the old system, then they 
must do it at this time by adopting some or all of these amend- 
ments. The American Bar Association has never said, nor did 
the judges quoted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania say, 
that the circuit court justices or circuit court judges should be 
taken out of the trial work or chambers work or motion work. 
It was only to provide that they should continue that work that 
I offered my amendment to section 116—a matter as to which 
members of the committee had differed—so that the judges 
would continue to do that work. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey moved to amend it so that the circuit court justice would 
continue in that work, and the gentleman from West Virginia 
offers an amendment which he thinks has the effect to further 
perfect that system. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered to the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
these amendments may be again reported. 

The Clerk again read the amendments offered by Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Hunganb of West Virginia. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make one inquiry. 
Is there any other proposition in the bill covering the circuit 
court judges at large as to their holding court? 

Mr. PARSONS. No; except as they may be designated to do 
certain work. They will be allotted to circuits, as I under- 
stand, after they finish the work in the Commerce Court. 

Mr. MANN. They are circuit judges at large; while ap- 
pointed from distinct circuits their work is not required to be in 
those circuits. 

Mr. PARSONS. They will be allotted to the circuits after 
they have finished the work in the Commerce Court. 

Mr. MANN. They are appointed from the circuits. 

Mr. PARSONS. Unless they are circuit court judges they are 
not covered by this provision. 

Mr. MANN. They are appointed from five different circuits, 
but not circuit court judges of those circuits. They are circuit 
court judges at large. 

Mr. PARSONS. Then there would be no circuit over which 
they would have the power and jurisdiction of a district judge. 

Mr. MANN. But perhaps they ought to have. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Is it not provided in the 
Jaw that when their work is not required in the Commerce 
Court they shall be designated as judges of a certain circuit? 

Mr. MANN. When they go out of the Commerce Court, what 
becomes of them? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. 
were assigned to given circuits. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such provision that I remember. 
They are circuit judges at large and can sit at any place. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. But they must be sent to 
some place, and when they are sent to a certain circuit they 
become a judge of that circuit. ` 

Mr. MANN. The proposition of the gentleman from New 
York is that each circuit judge shall reside within his circuit 
and shall have certain jurisdiction. Now, how about one of 
these Commerce Court judges or circuit judges at large? He 
is not required to reside in any particular circuit, and I sup- 
pose he ought to have some jurisdiction. 

Mr. PARSONS. I do not think that is so necessary, because 
the prime object of my amendment is to make the circuit judges 
available to litigants and lawyers. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, and I am in sympathy with the 
purpose of the gentleman from New York. I did not know 
whether this was covered in any place, but there will be ample 
time to hereafter cover it if it is not already covered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moon of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 31, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is upon 
the substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia really does not offer his amend- 
ment as a substitute, because he is in fayor of my amendment 
as amended. : 


I understood that they 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman offer his amendment as a 
further amendment? 
Mr. PARSONS. 

amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I gladly 
withhold it until the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Parsons], as amended, is voted upon; and then 
I shall ask unanimous consent that my proposition, amended to 
accord with the action had on the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, may be considered as section 22 of chapter 
1, where perhaps it would more appropriately belong. So I 
withhold it for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from West 
Virginia withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. At this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Well, if he withdraws it, he 
withdraws it. 

5 MANN. The gentleman can not offer it at any other 
place. 

Mr. PARSONS. As I understand the parliamentary situ- 
ation, he may be allowed to offer it afterwards. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Perhaps I can reach my 
purpose by moving this as an amendment at the end of the 
amendment which has been adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the gentleman has offered 
his amendment as a substitute amendment. Does he withdraw 
it as such? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. As such, and move it as 
an amendment to come in at the end 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will come in later. Is 
there objection to the withdrawal of the substitute amendment 
of the gentleman from West Virginia? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Now, I offer it as an 
amendment, to come in at the end of the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia now offers an amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

í 8 at the end of the Parsons amendment as amended, the fol- 
owing: 

2 istrict courts shall be held by the circuit justice or by the circuit 
judge of the circuit or by a district judge of the district sitting alone, 
or by any two or more of the said judges aay, together. When two 
judges sit together, if the circuit justice be one, he shall preside, other- 
wise the circuit judge shall preside, and the judgment or decree shall 
be in conformity with the opinion of the presiding judge. Cases may be 
heard by each of the judges holding a district court 8 by 
—e of the presiding judge designating the business to done by 
each, = 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state to 
the gentleman from West Virginia that his amendment seems to 
be an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, which has already been adopted. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. On the contrary, it is an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from New York, 
which has already been amended on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But it is an amendment to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will examine the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, possibly it 
may afford some relief if I now ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw this, and that it may then be considered as offered as 
section 22, that section in the original bill having been since 
omitted. I ask for that unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia asks unanimous consent that his amendment at this 
point may be considered as withdrawn and as pending to sec- 
tion 22. The Chair thinks the gentleman has a right to with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I desire now to ask 
unanimous consent that when the pending amendment is de- 
termined, immediately after such action on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York, what I have offered may be 
considered as offered as section 22 of the bill. Unless I can 
have that unanimous consent I do not care to withdraw it at 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the amendment, if he now withdraws it, may be 
considered as pending and may be acted upon as an amendment 
to become section 22 of the bill. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


He offers his amendment as a further 
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The question now is om the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York as amended, and without objection the amendment 
will be again reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Now, unanimous consent hay- 
ing been given, the gentleman from West Virginia offers an 
amendment to section 22. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. To come in as section 22, 
there being now no such section in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

Insert as section 22: 

“District courts shall be held by the circuit justice or by a circuit 
judge of the circuit or by a district judge of the district, sitting alone, 
or by any two of the said judges sitting together. When two judges 
sit together, if the circuit judge should be one, he shall preside, other- 
wise the circuit judge shall preside, and the judgment or decree shall 
be in conformity with the opinion of the presiding judge. Cases may 
be heard by each of the AF — holding a district court rong, i apart, 
by direction of the presi = hides, that judge designating the business 
to be done by each.” ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? Is he quite sure that this will permit the holding of a 
distriet court by three judges? Apparently it would limit it to 
one or two judges. 3 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I ħad not considered that 
question in framing it. a 

Mr. MANN. Is not that the wording, that the district courts 
may be held by one or by two judges? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. It may be held by the 
circuit justice, the circuit judge, or the district judge, or by any 
two of them. T do not think it would necessarily interfere with 
the case the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. MANN. When you give express authority that one judge 
may hold a court, or two judges may hold a court, is that not 
an express limitation on three holding a court? 

Mr: HUBBARD of West Virginia. I am inclined to agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. There are cases where it would require three 
judges to hold a court. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. It may be two “ or more.” 
I will modify it in that way, without objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be so modified. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will not engage 
in any extended discussion, but I am opposed to this amend- 
ment. I am opposed to it because if we adopt it we are 
humiliating a district judge; we enlarge the jurisdiction of his 
court, place upon him added duties and responsibilities, and 
then put the entire arrangement of the business in the hands 
of the judge of the cireuit court. Under present conditions, 
during the past 15 years, the district judge has been doing 
nearly all the business of the circuit court, and now when we 
extend the jurisdiction of his court to include the jurisdiction 
he has so long exercised, by the same act we are asked to put 
the circuit judge in his court with absolute power to arrange 
the business and dispose of it as he sees fit. . 

Now, I do not propose to speak, but to read from experienced 
judges on this question. I read a moment ago from a letter 
from Judge Taft and Justices Lurton and Day, judges at that 
time, respecting another feature of this proposed codification. 
They say upon this subject, the subject of the arrangement and 
transaction of business in the district court: 

We suggest the wisdom of a provision that shall enable the circuit 
court of appeals of a circuit or the circuit court, as it is called in the 
proposed. code, by order made in open court to designate and authorize 
one of its members to hold a district court in an emergency. The re- 

ement that this shall be done in open court br formal order will, it 
thought, prevent the holding of district court by circuit judges save 
in exceptional cases. We know and approve the poles ef confining the 
udges of the appellate court to that court and understand the apprehen- 
sion felt by members of the bar that the constant association of mem- 
ders of the appellate court as colleagues makes it unwise to require them 
to consider in review the judgments of any one of them, but we feel 
sure that emergencies may arise render it most desirable that one of 


the circuit judges should be enabled to hold a district court in excep- 
tional cases. . 


Now, upon the same subject I received only to-day a letter 
from a very distinguished district judge, whose nanie I can not 
mention, who has given this matter a very great deal of con- 
sideration. He called upon me a few days ago and discussed 
it. He has been reading all the discussions that have taken 
place, in the Recorp, and he writes me this: 


+*+ * * Now, as to the general proposition: I can not ur, 
strongly the objection to anything e Mr. Hunnanp's amen 


too 
ent, 


For my part, I see no objection to a clause providing that a Justice 


have been entirely independent; and while they have done the work of 
the circuit judges, it has been optional with them, and if they were not 
permitted pleasantly to do the same they could quit. But the present 
ee would reverse conditions entirely, and I can imagine an 
unfortunate situation, which would sometimes make the district judge's 
life anything but happy and his position one of extreme embarrassment 
and dependence. 

Much as I desire to bring about the reform in consolida- 
tion of the courts, I believe that to adopt this amendment would 
be more injurious to the successful administration of our courts 
than it would be to leave the present system untouched. I 
hope the House will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, so far from 
this bill and this amendment doing what is suggested by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, as far as the business of the 
circuit court is concerned, it simply preserves the present 
status. This bill proposes to deprive the circuit court judges of 
all power in the court of original jurisdiction. This amendment 
proposes to preserve to the circuit judge the power which he 
now has. Now, the only possible case in which a district judge 
has heretofore had exclusive jurisdiction and would no longer 
under this amendment haye that exclusive jurisdiction is one 
of that class of cases in which there is no likelihood that the 
; circuit judge would want to sit, and ordinarily would not sit. 
A district judge now has exclusive jurisdiction only in cases 
of admiralty, criminal law, and bankruptcy. Generally speak- 
ing, that is so. What harm would be done if the circuit judge, 
if he so desired, should sit in a ease of one of those classes, I 
do not know. But the change of the name of the court as pro- 
posed by this bill would not change the nature of it. The great 
bulk of litigated business is business in the circuit and not the 
district court, and this bill proposes to deprive the circuit judge 
of all his power as a judge of original jurisdiction. 

It is the very thing of all others that ought not to be done, 
as was convincingly demonstrated by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BRANTLEY]. 

Now, I do not see how the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moon] can draw on his imagination enough to imagine that a 
district judge would feel humiliated simply because he has not 
succeeded, by virtue of the enactment of this statute unamended, 

in keeping the circuit judge from taking any part in the dis- 
charge of that sort of business in which he heretofore has had 
the right to sit. I do not think gentlemen need give themselves 
eoncern about the circuit judge interfering too often or unduly 
with the business of this court of original jurisdiction. The 
trouble has always been that it was too difficult to get a circuit 
judge to sit. They are as well conyinced of the inconvenience 
of a district judge sitting in the circuit court of appeals in re- 
view of their own judgment in the lower courts as anybody can 
be. They are very loath to go into the court of original jurisdic- 
tion, particularly in a circuit where their decision may have to 
be reviewed by a court on which sits a district judge. There 
‘need be no apprehension either that the district judge would be 
‘humiliated because he is still allowed all the jurisdiction, prac- 
tically speaking, that he has had, and no apprehension that the 
, circuit judge will have any disposition to do any more work 
than in the exercise of his conscientious Judgment he may feel 
called on to do upon consideration of the representations made 
to him by those concerned in the litigation. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, I have been listening with a 
good deal of interest to the discussion that has taken place 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HUBBARD], and I feel I do not want it to close with- 
out saying something upon the question under discussion, be- 
cause I feel it is of the utmost importance that this amendment 
should be defeated. Why? It puts the distriet judge under the 
guardianship of the members of the circuit court of appeals. 
They review the judgments of the district judges when they 
go to them by appeal in the regular order, and if this amend- 
ment is adopted and a case of importance is brought into a dis- 
trict court and a judge of the cricuit court of appeals wants 
to go down and control the trial and judgment of that case he 
can practically supersede: the district judge of your lower court, 
take absolute control of the case, and his judgment is the judg- 
ment of the court. It does destroy the independence of the dis- 


. trict judge. It is a humiliation of him. It does have the effect 


of striking directly at his e, and if there is any 
man on the face of the earth that ought to be independent in 
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the matter of the exercise of his duties it is a judge. There 
ought not to be somebody over him, as this amendment provides. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman from Kansas permit a 
question? 

Mr. MADISON. There ought not to be somebody that has the 
power to go to his court and take away from him the juris- 
diction of a case pending before him. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a question now? 

Mr. MADISON. No; not at this time. 

There ought to be an appeal and a fair review of his decision, 
and that is provided in this bill. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moon] has worked earnestly, together with a 
number of those with him upon the committee, following the 
line suggested—as I think he has clearly demonstrated it here— 
by the American Bar Association, for the purpose of giving us 
a judicial system that is workable, that is harmonious, and 
that will be the best that the country has ever had. And this 
amendment, in effect, strikes out one of the most substantial 
things that is contained in the bill that is now before this House. 
I assert, in conclusion, gentlemen, that it is a mistake to de- 
stroy the independence of your district judges, that it is a mis- 
take to permit some man from Minneapolis or St. Louis or 
New York City, or some other place, to go at his sweet will 
and take away from the district judge the exercise of the func- 
tions that he is called upon to perform. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman who has just taken his seat if the effect of 
this amendment will be—and I will say frankly that I do not 
understand the amendment; in fact, I do not think I was pay- 
ing attention when it was read—to enable the circuit judge to 
go down and try a case originally? 

Mr. MADISON. Oh, yes; and absolutely supersede the dis- 
trict judge who, under the law, is given the original jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If he does that, can that case, 
then, still be appealed to this court? 

Mr. MADISON. Yes; and appealed to the same court and 
the same man who decided in the court below. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Not to the same man. 

Mr. MADISON. Well, to his associates. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. There is a prohibition of 
that. 

Mr. MADISON. If that is true, I stand corrected. But an 
appeal to the court of which he is a member and to which there 
will come decisions that were rendered by other members of 
the court under the same conditions and which he must review. 
We found in the territories that it is a very bad system, the 
system of permitting appellate court justices to sit as nisi 
prius judges. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was called to the attention of the House 
by the letter read by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moon] from Judge Taft, Judge Lurton, and Judge Day. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, that is not involved in this amend- 
ment. That we have disposed of. What would you do where 
we have four circuit court of appeals judges and only three re- 
quired to sit? The gentleman would not have one remain idle. 

Mr. MADISON. I do not know why the four circuit judges 
should not sit in the court of appeals. 

Mr. MANN. There is no reason why; but the law does not 
provide for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The law does not prohibit it. 

Mr. MANN. It provides for three to sit. 

Mr. MADISON. There are four in my circuit. 

Mr. MANN. But only three sit in the court of appeals at 
once. It would not be advisable to have an even number of 
judges sit, I think the gentleman will agree to that. 

Mr. MADISON. No; I would not if it was necessary in order 
to put the fourth judge at work. 

Mr. MANN. That matter is not involved here. We voted 
that into the bill in another place. I do not quite understand 
the proposition before the House. The gentleman from West 
Virginia stated that these men have authority to sit—the dis- 
trict judge, the court of appeals judge, and the circuit court 
justice—and they might have a divided opinion. Now, what 
would be the judgment rendered? 

Mr. MADISON. I think it is a mistake to give to the circuit 
judge of appeals the duties of a nisi prius judge. The bill as 
it now exists, as I understand it, takes away from the circuit 
judge—unless the amendment recently adopted 

Mr. MANN. The amendment recently adopted covers that. 

Mr. MADISON. Gives to him the powers of a trial judge? 
I say frankly I was out at the time when that was adopted, 
and I do not know what it was. . 

Mr. MANN. That provides for a circuit judge of the court 
of appeals and the circuit justice to sit as a district judge. 


Mr. MADISON. That being true, I would still be opposed to 
this amendment upon the ground that it does provide that a 
judge that holds the higher commission shall control the deci- 
sion; that he may go down and sit with the district judge and, 
in fact, supersede him; because if it is his decision that con- 
trols, the practical effect of it is to supersede the judge below. 

Mr. MANN. This is a very important matter. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I want to say that it has already been provided that 
the circuit court judge may, to all intents and purposes, be a 
district judge. Now, in every district you have two district 
judges. Assuming that they are to be assigned and the judges 
differ in opinion as to which shall hold the court or as to the 
division of their work, what is going to happen under the view 
of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is already provided for. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Not at all. 

Mr. MADISON. Then let it be provided for. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I remember, back further in the bill it is 
provided that if they do not agree as to the distribution of the 
work between them then the senior circuit judge in the district 
shall determine and settle it. That is only from my recollection. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Here is the question: 
Hither of two judges can sit at a trial and each judge wants 
E 4 so; that is the assumption of the gentleman from Ne- 

raska. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, indeed; that is not my assumption. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. There is a difference of 
opinion between the judges. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not assumed anything of that sort. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. There is a difference of 
opinion between the two judges. Now, if there is no difference, 
then there is no necessity for the legislation, but where there 
is a difference between them the proposition in this bill is 
in a case of that sort that there shall be a preliminary trial 
before the senior circuit judge. Where we have two judges and 
each of them wants the jurisdiction of that matter, that the 
ease shall be first heard before another judge, in order to deter- 
mine who shall hold the court and try the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, not at all 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that my time be extended five minutes. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent that his time be extended five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think my friend from West Virginia has not 
given the proper construction to what I said I thought was 
another provision in the bill, where there is a district having 
more than one judge—and, as a rule, the districts have only 
one judge—but if a district has two judges in it, if they do 
not agree as to the division of the work between them, then 
this bill, as I understand it, provides that they shall submit 
the matter to the senior circuit judge. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. 
there first. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the gentleman will let me make my 
statement, and then he can make his. Assuming that there 
were five or six places of holding court and the two district 
judges could not agree as to which one should hold the court 
at A and which should hold the court at B, they would submit 
their dispute to the senior circuit judge, and he would say this 
judge shall hold court in these places and this other judge shall 
hold court in those places. : 

Now, the same case could not arise in two different places 
at the same time, and hence there would be no trial, as the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HUBBARD] assumes, of some 
particular case. The dispute would not arise as to who would 
try this case or that, but who should hold court at this place 
or that; and whatever case arose, of course the presiding judge 
would have to try. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Does not the gentleman 
see that there might also be a question as to which judge shall 
try a case which must be tried at but one place? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the senior circuit court upon a dispute 
should say that Judge A should try the cases that were pending 
in city A, then Judge A would try them there. There could not 
be a dispute between the district judges. 

Mr. HUBBARD of Vest Virginia. Suppose there is only one 
place of session, and there is only one place where a case can 
be tried. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, if there is only one place in the 
district where court can be held, I do not believe the gentleman 
will find that there are two district judges. There is not such a 
case in the United States. 


And try the question out 
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Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. The amendment just 
adopted has made in every district two district judges—the 
district judge and a circuit judge—with full district. judge 


wers. 
eres NORRIS. Yes; but that has nothing to do with the dis- 
pute between two district judges as to which shall try cases in 
this place or that place. In the case the gentleman puts, the 
circuit judge, or if it happens to be the circuit justice, will be 
supreme and the district judge will have to submit. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Why is that so? There is 
no provision that I can find in the statute, ahd that is the very 
purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; as I understand the gentleman's 
amendment, it goes much further than that. It takes away 
from the district judge the same as though we provided in the 
gentleman’s case, where the district judge or the circuit judge, 
if he is so called in the gentleman’s State, would have the right 
to go down and try a lawsuit that some justice of the peace had 
under consideration or under trial. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I simply rose 
for the purpose of attempting to discover whether or not the 
passage of this amendment and the fact that it enabled the cir- 
cuit judge to go down into the district court would thereby do 
away with one trial or argument; and if I had been assured of 
that fact by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Maprison], for 
whose legal learning I have a great deal of respect, I would 
Lave been inclined to yote for it. I am sorry that the learned 
geutleman who is In charge of this particular measure has not 
een his way clear to make some attempt to do away with these 
interminable appeals that are such an affliction to the American 
people; although I suppose I ought to say right at that point 
that there is no ill from which the American people are suffer- 
ing of which they are so fond and so loath to part with as the 
right of appeal. I have noticed that everywhere, throughout 
my law practice. As soon as a man is beaten in a lower court, 
he is quite sure that if he can only get an appeal he is going 
to win, and that is what makes litigation—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Interesting. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Practically endless and profit- 
able to the lawyers—interesting, of course, but still hardly cal- 
culated to promote justice. 

Mr. JAMES. I would like to ask the gentleman what per 
cent of cases appealed from district courts are reversed when 
they appear in the circuit court. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. A great many of them, I will 
say, but who is going to say that the judge who has the last 
guess made. the right guess? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; but we have more of them to make the 
last guess. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I have seen this situation ex- 
ist myself: I have seen a judge try cases, and try them upon a 
certain theory, applying certain principles of law, and appar- 
ently do justice and satisfy everybody. 

Mr. JAMES. Of course the gentleman knows one particular 
cause 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Wait until I finish my state- 
ment. I am not talking about one case. I am talking about 
one judge whom I regard as the greatest judge I eyer came in 
contact with, and he used to try cases and apply principles of 
law to them which almost everybody thought had been applied 
properly. Some litigant would take an appeal and the question 
would be thrashed out before the Supreme Court, which, in my 
judgment, was no better qualified to pass upon it than the trial 
judge. For some reason or another the decision of the trial 
judge would be reversed, and I have seen, years after, after 
that judge had passed away, the Supreme Court come around 
to the theory of the law upon which he determined the case 
years before, and in the meantime the litigants were still in 
court. But the point I am trying to make is this, that in all 
human probability there is just as much likelihood of getting a 
case tried right the first time as the last time, even after a 
thousand intervening appeals, and in the meantime there has 
been the expense and anxiety of the litigants, to say nothing 
of the disrepute into which the entire practice of the law falls. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I want to oppose this amend- 
ment for two reasons. The amendment, as I understand it, is 
to take one of the circuit judges and allow him to sit at trials 
with the district judge in the hearing and determination of 
causes. This gives the circuit judge domination over the busi- 
ness of the district judge, which, in my judgment, is objection- 
able. And the other reason that it ought to be defeated, in my 
judgment, is that whenever you appeal from the decision of a 
court thus constituted, you appeal to the appellate court of 
which the circuit judge so sitting at the trial is one of the 
members of the court. He has already expressed his opinion in 
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the trial and reviewed it on motion for a new trial. He sits 
there to have that opinion affirmed and is an interested party as 
to the result. He is molded in his views of the matters which 
are brought to the appellate court to be reviewed, having already 
passed upon them at the trial. The appeal ought not to be 
made to a court of which such a judge is a member. It is un- 
fair to litigants, it is unjust to the court, and for these reasons 
I think the amendment ought to be voted down in the promotion 
of justice and for the preservation of the dignity of the courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? The Chair will state that there is one amend- 
ment pending under the order of the House, which is to be con- 
sidered at this time. There are several amendments pending, 
passed over by general consent, no specific order being made 
for bringing them up to-day. The amendment now in order 
under the provisions of the order of the House is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARSONS. What is the situation with regard to the 
amendments to sections 148 to 155? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They were passed over gen- 
erally without an order as to their consideration. 

Mr. PARSONS. And we may recur to them at any time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They may be recurred to. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment of the gentleman from Georgia, 
was that postponed? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. His proposition would come up 
after mine. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Do I understand the Chair to 
say that when this unanimous consent in reference to the dis- 
position of amendments first shall have been disposed of, that- 
my amendment would be in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When this amendment has been 
disposed of, then the question recurs to section 166, which was 
pending when the House adjourned one week ago and to which 
the gentleman then had an amendment pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 21 last the President 
= es United States sent to Congress a very brief message, as 

ollows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


There are, perhaps, no questions in which the public has more acute 
interest than those relating to the disposition of the public domain, 
I am just in receipt from the Secretary of the Interior of recom- 
mendation that in disposition of 5 2 questlons Which he 
is called upon to decide ek to the public lands, an appeal be au- 
88 from his decision to the court of appeals for the District of 

‘olumbia. 

I fully indorse the views of the Secretary in this particular, which 
are set forth in his letter, transmitted herewith, and urge upon the 
Congress an early consideration of the subject. 

Wu. H. Tarr. 


Tue WHITE HoUsE, June 21, 1910. 


In harmony with the suggestion contained in the message of 
the President, I introduced on June 22 a bill providing for 
appeals from the decisions of the Secretary of the Interior to 
the court of appeals of the District of Columbia, and for qther 
purposes. 

That bill was reported on June 22 last, and has since been on 
the calendar. It has been my hope that an opportunity would 
be offered for the consideration of that legislation by the House. 
A week ago to-day, when the bill now before the House was 
under consideration, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offered my appeals bill as reported by the committee as an 
amendment to the pending bill, substituting for the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia the Court of Claims, amend- 
ing it in that way, as I understand it, in order to make it 
germane to the bill at the point where offered. 

Personally I should like very much to have the House pass 
upon the question involved in this legislation, but I feel it 
would be utterly impossible to secure a fair consideration of 
the measure on its merits at this time, and as an amendment 
to this bill, and for two reasons: First, because of the very 
reasonable and proper disinclination of the committee having 
this bill in charge to agree to or approve any new legislation 
as an amendment; and, second, because in order to make the 
bill germane at the point where offered, it was necessary to sub- 
stitute for the court of appeals of the District of Columbia the 
Court of Claims, a court which, in my opinion, ought not to be 
given jurisdiction of these cases if we are to provide for appeals. 
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Therefore, in view of the fact that it would be impossible 
to secure fair and reasonable consideration of the measure on 
its merits under the circumstances, I hope that the gentleman 
from Illinois will withdraw his amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course discussion is pending 
on the point of order offered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is very likely that a full dis- 
cussion of this subject would take considerable time, and if it 
did take considerable time, of course, it would probably mean 
the absolute defeat of the passage of this bill at this session of 
Congress, and therefore would aecomplish no good. It might 
accomplish considerable harm unless the bill itself when passed 
will be of great good, about which I have some doubt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the gentleman refer to the Moon bill or 
the Mondell bill? 

Mr. MANN. I have great doubts about the Mondell bill. 
In fact, I think it is not a good bill. I have considerable doubt 
about the Moon bill that is pending. I have no desire to occupy 
all the time of the House in discussing one bill to prevent the 
other bill passing. Therefore I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman does not 
want to be understood as introducing an amendment with no 
expectation that it will pass, I hope. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I raise a point of order. How can the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Speaker, withdraw his amendment 
without unanimous consent? 

oe MANN. I am perfectly willing to argue that point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] on the point of order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment is before the House, 
and can not be withdrawn without the unanimous consent of 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. The rule is that the amendment can not be 
withdrawn without unanimous consent. That is the special rule 
that was adopted many years ago at the time Congress was in 
a dispute about the extension of slavery. But that rule does 
not apply to motions or amendments in the House. I quote 
from page 380 of the Manual, paragraph 671, as follows: 

A motion may be withdrawn, although an amendment may have been 
offered and be pending; and in the House an amendment, whether sim- 

le or in the nature of a substitute, may be withdrawn at any time 
ame mt or decision is had thereon; but the rule is otherwise 
in Committee of the Whole. 

There is a lot of authorities on that. That is the common 
practice in the House. There have been several amendments 
already withdrawn to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it was not by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There was an announcement made that 
there was a certain amendment withdrawn by unanimous con- 
sent, and there was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Perhaps this can be expedited. Instead 
of making the point of order, I will reserve it for the purpose of 
asking this question: I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDEEL] whether he intends at a future time 
during this session to press his proposition, or some proposition, 
to remove these land cases to a court. Now, if he does intend 
to do so, I say now is the time to start the discussion. If he does 
not propose to do so, I have no desire to make any obstruction. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that I am 
not called upon to enlighten the gentleman from Nebraska, 
although wishing to be entirely courteous to him, as to what I 
may desire to do in regard to legislation. I believe the bill 
which I have introduced is very good legislation, and if an 
opportunity could be given for a free and full discussion of it, 
and an opportunity to amend it, I should be very glad to have 
that done. I do not desire to have it brought into the House 
at any time éxcept with opportunity for full discussion and 
amendment; and, as we are nearing the end of the session, I 
am rather inclined to the opinion that no such opportunity will 
be given. But I still believe the legislation to be good. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I must confess that I was afraid it would 
be rushed through here without any discussion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish to say to the gentleman that, so 
far as I am concerned, I do not wish to have it brought into 
the House without opportunity for amendment, nor would I 
favor tt being brought into the House without opportunity for 
full discussion also. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Would the bill the gentleman has introduced 
as an amendment include or exclude the Cunningham claims? 
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Mr. MONDELL. The bill before the committee is a general 
bill that would allow an appeal on any decision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of any sort. 

3 MANN. And would therefore include the Cunningham 
s? 

Mr. MONDELL. It would include any case that might be 
decided by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman is aware that the President has 
the Cunningham claims under consideration; that they have 
been briefed, and he is studying them. Would the gentleman 
take them away and lodge them in the district court? 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill now offered as an amendment, 
which the gentleman from Illinois desires to withdraw, is a 
general bill providing for the appeal of claims from final de- 
cision of the Secretary of the Interior and would include any 
case where a final decision had been rendered, and therefore 
would not take the Cunningham or any other claims which 
have not been decided from the Secretary or the President. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons] 
says that such a bill or such an amendment as has been intro- 
duced would not take the Cunningham claim from the President. 

Mr. MONDELL. It would not take any claims from the de- 
partment, but it would allow a review of all decisions of the 
department after decision had been rendered. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to 
say it would also allow the department, with the consent of the 
Attorney General, to certify questions of law to the circuit court 
of appeals, but they could not pass up the record and haye ques- 
tions of fact decided, and so be relieved of the decision of ques- 
tions of fact. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that depends on what the bill was. 

Mr. PARSONS. I am talking about the bill before the Com- 
mitte on Public Lands. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will pardon me a 
word in reference to this matter. I introduced this amend- 
ment. I had made up my mind that the bill ought not to pass. 
I thought that possibly it might be disclosed, in a very short 
discussion in the House, that the bill could not pass as an 
amendment and that would end that question. I think the in- 
troduction of the amendment has disclosed the fact that it 
would not be agreed to even if the court of appeals was in- 
serted instead of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. JAMES. Was the fact that the gentleman from Minois 
was opposed to the amendment and wanted it defeated the rea- 
son why he introduced it in the House? 

Mr. MANN. That is absolutely the reason, and it has had 
the desired effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] offered an amendment 
and now proposes to withdraw it. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrromcocx] makes the point of order that it can 
not be withdrawn except by unanimous consent. 

In the Committee of the Whole that is the rule. In the House 
it is otherwise. An amendment can be withdrawn in the House 
by the Member offering it before action has been had thereon. 
We are proceeding in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska probably based his point of 
order on that proposition. 

The Chair finds that this very question was before the House 
March 3, 1898, when Mr. Griggs, of Georgia, having offered an 
amendment desired to withdraw it. The point of order was 
made that it could not be withdrawn except by unanimous con- 
sent. The Speaker said: 

The Chair finds the matter in this rather curious ition, that 


the 
House is considering the bill in the House as in mmittee of the 
Whole. In the House the amendment ean be withdrawn and in the 
Committee of the Whole it can not. 


The then Speaker decided that a Member offering an amend- 
ment could withdraw it without asking unanimous consent. 
That decision is found in the fourth volume of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents thus stated: 

Du the consideration of a bill in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole an amendment may be withdrawn at any time before action 
has been had en it. 

That ruling was by Speaker Reed. Following that ruling, 
the Chair overrules the point of order. The amendment is 
withdrawn. We now recur to section 166, which was pending. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to offer an amendment to 
section 166. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia offer an amendment to section 166? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and will offer mine after his. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, this section involves the con- 
duct of men, and I desire to strike from the section certain 
language which, in my judgment and within my knowledge and 
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within my observation and experience, is offensive to many 
men. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman state his 
ainendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. My amendment is to the last part of section 
166, and it begins at the semicolon. I move to strike out this 
language: 

And the voluntary residence of any such person in any place wame 
at any time during such residence, the rebel force or organization hel 
sway, shall be prima facie evidence that such person did give aid and 
comfort to said rebellion and to the persons engaged there 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 143, after the word “ rebellion,” in line 17, strike out all of the 
remainder of section 166. ' 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not observed the studious care most 
gentlemen do when making such motions, for the very reason 
I have not the hope of success which usually attends such ef- 
forts, but I desire to relieve myself of a sentimental feeling that 
deeply affects me when I move to strike this language from 
the bill. It is unimportant to the Members of this House and 
the history of the Nation where I came from, but nevertheless 
I was born north of Mason and Dixon’s line, in a country where 
most men were loyal to the Union during the Civil War, and 
where we have ceased to call the war a “rebellion.” [Ap- 
plause.] However, if I had been engaged therein as a Con- 
federate, I would not have been offended at having the conflict 
called a rebellion. I belong to a race of people that never re- 
belled upon any occasion. They never joined an insurrection, 
neither did they deny the authority of their masters, revile 
their judges, or curse the rulers of their people. If they had 
been in rebellion they would not, I am sure, have been offended 
at the designation. This language should be offensive to them— 
Mr. Speaker, I refer to the class of people with whom you are 
well acquainted, such as the Dunkards, the Mennonites, and 
the Quakers, of Pennsylvania. These people, during the Civil 
War, lived in peace along in the valleys of York and Adams 
and Franklin Counties. Many of them did not esteem it neces- 
sary to bear arms in defense of our Union to manifest their 
allegiance to it; neither did they regard a noise as an evidence 
of their loyalty; neither did they deem it necessary, in order 
to preserve their constancy to their Government that they 
should commit acts of hostility. We all know that at a certain 
period of the Civil War Gen. Lee and Gen. Gordon did hold 
sway in the State of Pennsylvania. We all know that it is in 
history that at a certain time the Confederates appeared before 
Chambersburg, and there held dominion. 

It is further known that for two days and a half, and for 
nearly three days, Gen. Lee held dominion or “sway,” in the 
language of this bill, at Gettysburg, and it is further known 
that at another period slightly anterior to this Gen. Gordon 
did reach a point in Pennsylvania known as Wrightsville; 
whether or not he held sway, dominion, or control over the 
section traveled I do not know, and for the purposes of this 
statement it is unnecessary to know. 

This section of the bill, Mr. Speaker, is complete and with- 
out this language answers all purposes designed. It must be 
offensive to the sense of many of the people for whom I 
speak—to me it is unbearable—that it should be thought of 
them, because they were unfortunate enough to live, unfortu- 
nate enough to dwell, voluntarily in the slaughter pens of the 
war, with their property at the will of the chief, that they 
should be charged with disloyalty toward a Union that they 
had maintained ever since their forefathers set it up. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no necessity for this language which I 
move to strike out. I repeat what I said at the beginning. I 
have no hope that it will be stricken out. I will not be par- 
ticularly sensitive about it if it remains in the bill. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had the opportunity of speaking for the people 
I have in my mind at this time and did have when I made the 
motion. They are a class of people who do not believe in the 
philosophy of the Vikings, that it was necessary to be wounded 
to be happy. I speak for that class of people who lived quietly 
and humbly in the shadow of their own trees, not listening to 
the instructions of false moralists who talk like angels, but 
who live like men. With great feeling I speak to this House, 
to its membership, this one sentence that is in my mind, that 
these people cared more to live with their faces turned toward 
the glories of heaven than to join in the demonstrations of hell. 

I ask the membership of this House to consider whether it 
is necessary to any longer keep that language in this bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, my friend from 
Pennsylvania, my colleague [Mr. BUTLER], gives as the only 


reason why this language should be stricken from this section 
of the bill that it is obnoxious to the Society of Friends, to 
which he belongs. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will here excuse me; I 
hate to make the humiliating confession that I do not belong to 
the society. I only wish I did. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. That statement seems to meet 
with applause in the House. I was about to state—— 

Mr. BUTLER. It is the credit of the good old Quakers they 
applaud. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I was about to state to the 
gentleman that I had about the same associations as he. I 
also come from the Society or Association of Friends. I call 
attention to the fact that this is only a war measure, only a 
rule of evidence. This only applies when men go into court. 
Now, the gentleman knows that members of the society to which 
he and I belong never go into court; that when they smite us 
on our right cheek we turn the left cheek also. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then what? [Laughter.] Then the other 
fellow usually gets a licking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Then we are through with 
meekness. I must say to the gentleman that I am opposing his 
amendment because the section provides a law of evidence with 
respect to a very important class of claims. Do not let us 
forget, gentlemen, that we are dealing here with the Court of 
Claims. Do not forget what I stated on more than one occa- 
sion, that the establishment of the Court of Claims and the giv- 
ing to the citizens of the United States the right to an action 
in that court is an act of pure beneficence on the part of the 
Government. 

Now, this relates to war claims, and it was in 1868 that this 
provision was put in the law. During all these years—42 
years—that provision has been in operation, and I have never 
yet heard of any hardships that have occurred under it or 
any difficulty about proving where the rebel forces held sway. 
Nobody ever attempted to say that they held sway in Adams 
and York Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
said that in all trial cases this had never worked any hard- 
ship. The gentleman. I know, is a great student, but he had 
probably forgotten a decision of the Court of Claims, which I 
thought was upon my desk—— 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman misunderstood 
me—— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. ` Where the Court of Claims has 
construed this very section. The fact that even where no act 
of disloyalty to the Union was shown other than the fact that 
the person remained in one of the seceding States and did not 
go away, though he was not shown to have done any acts of 
disloyalty—that fact as to his residence puts upon him and 
those who represent him the difficulty of showing he was loyal. 
The fact that he resided in any one of the localities described 
in this section prevents him from recovering, even when no act 
of disloyalty on his part is shown. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman is aware of 
the fact that this says it shall be prima facie evidence only, and 
he could not convince this House that any man who was enti- 
tled, by reason of a loss, could not go upon the stand and 
testify and overcome the prima facie presumption that he had 
not committed an overt act. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The hardship arises by reason 
of the fact that a number of claimants I have referred to have 
passed away. The parties being dead, it was impossible to say 
anything other than that they resided in the section designated 
by this provision, and that was all the proof they had. I am 
sorry I do not have that decision in hand here. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania permit me to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moon] permit his colleague to ask him a question? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Beginning at the one hundred and sixty-sixth 
section, down to the point where I moved to strike out the lan- 
guage spoken of, is not that section of the bill complete without 
this language? Is it not plain from this language that any 
suitor is compelled or may be compelled to prove his loyalty? 

Let me ask my friend, with whom I have -never had a dis- 
pute and with whom I never will, Is not his section complete 
without the language to which I object, and is it not within the 
power of anyone making the complaint to compel the suitor to 
prove his loyalty? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Unquestionably this is true, 
and this is only introducing a certain rule of evidence which 
says that certain facts existing shall be prima facie evidence 
which can easily be overcome. Now, the claims arising under 
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this section, which was put in in 1868, are gradually dimin- 
ishing. They are becoming fewer and fewer every year, and 
I do not believe that the great and honorable Society of Friends, 
to which my friend and I belong, will suffer any imputation or 
injury. I do not think they would dream of it if this bill had 
not come upon the floor. I doubt if any one of them except my 
friend from Pennsylvania ever dreamed of it or thought that 
they would be hurt by it. I therefore ask the House to vete 
down the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I ask that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] have one minute more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of-South Dakota. In the judgment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, does this language, “ held sway,” 
cover the case of a temporary control over a section like that 
covered by the contending armies at Gettysburg, where the 
Confederate forces held sway for two or three days? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I do not intend to construe 
what it means at all. It has been construed, perhaps, a hun- 
dred times, and the Court of Claims has decided. I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
seems to be an unjust division. 

Mr. KENDALL. It is not a very vital inquiry, is it? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. No; if it has not been adjudi- 
cated. The responsibility is not upon me. I am frank to say 
I do not know what the courts have held about it. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I arise for the purpose of sup- 
porting the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. The language of this section is as 
follows: 

Src. 166. Whenever it is material in any claim to ascertain whether 
any person did or did not give any aid or comfort to the late rebellion, 
the claimant asserting the loyalty of any such person to the United 
States during such rebellion shall required to prove affirmatively that 
such person did, during said rebellion, consistently adhere to the United 
States and did give no aid or comfort to persons en in said rebel- 

; and the 3 residence of any such person in any place 
where, at any time d g such residence, the rebel force or organiza- 
tion held sway, shall be prima facie evidence that such person did give 
aid and comfort to said rebellion and to the persons engaged therein. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania striking out the latter part of this 
section ought to be adopted. The part referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

And the voluntary residence of any such person in any place where 
at any time during such residence, the rebel force or organization held 
sway, shall be prima facie evidence that such person did give aid and 
comfort to said rebellion and to the persons engaged therein. 

The first part of this section requires three things to be 
proved by every person who had property taken or destroyed 
by Union forces during the Civil War: First, he must show 
that he was loyal to the Union; second, he must show that he 
did not give aid to the Confederacy; and, third, that he did not 
give comfort to them. But the latter part of the section creates 
a prima facie case against every claimant simply because he had 
residence in some place where, at “some time the forces of the 
Confederacy held sway.” Take my State of Kentucky, a bor- 
der State, one which refused to go out of the Union, and the 
Confederate forces and the Union forces alternated in control 
of the different parts of the State; or, as the section says, held 
sway at different times. And yet this section would require a 
person who lived in these localities to go in before the Court of 
Claims with a prima facie case against him, simply because he 
had the courage to remain within the lines and held his resi- 
dence where the forces of the Confederacy held sway. 

The forces of the Confederacy held sway in Indiana for a 
time, held sway in Pennsytvania for a time, held sway in Ken- 
tucky for a time, and yet you would by this section discriminate 
against these people who had their property and their all 
swept from them, who supplied the Federal forces with provi- 
sions and supplies, whose churches were destroyed, whose 
schoolhouses were torn down, whose homes were desolated, 
simply because they lived where they were born and from which 
places they refused to flee because the Confederacy held sway. 
Many soldiers went from Kentucky and other border States to 
fight for the Union. They left behind them families they loved, 
property they owned, and yet this brutal section would raise 
against these people a prima facie case of disloyalty when they 
come to atempt to collect from the Government [applause], 
which ought to be not only just but even generous to them. My 
father was a Union soldier; my mother’s people were upon the 
Confederate side. I believe I can view the case dispassionately 
and fairly. Mr. Speaker, the war is over. This part of the 
section which the gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to strike 
out could not have found favor in any legislative body in the 
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world except one permeated with passion. [Applause]. Almost 
half a century removes us from that dread internecine conflict. 
We do not recall it now, except to tell of the courage of two of 
the mightiest armies that ever went upon a field of carnage, one 
fighting for the Constitution as they had had it taught to them, 
the other fighting for what they believed to be right, both 
equally honest, equally sincere; but it is past—it is behind us. 
{Applause. ] 

The spirit of Lincoln and of Davis, of Lee and of Grant, of 
Stonewall Jackson and Winfield Scott Hancock, of Joseph John- 
ston and George B. McClellan looks down upon a reunited coun- 
try from the parapet of the skies, seeing a contented and happy 
people, with all malice destroyed by the hand of time, with all 
feeling of bitterness forgotten, with the Stars and Stripes float- 
ing above a people loved by everyone [applause]; and, sir, I 
believe I speak the truth when I say that if Abraham Lincoln 
were alive this night there is not a foot of southern soil under 
Dixie's skies upon which he might not pitch his tent and pillow 
his head upon the knee of a Confederate soldier and sleep, and 
Sleep in safety there. [Applause.] I sincerely trust this 
amendment will be adopted, = 

It should be adopted; this section should be stricken from 
our law; these people, whose property was taken, used, or de- 
stroyed, should be remunerated by the Government. Our Re- 
public is too great and good to do wrong, is too generous to re- 
fuse payment of the claims of those to whom it is indebted. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the provision in 
the bill, which has been in the law for many years, applies to 
the case stated by the gentleman from Kentucky. It applies 
to those cases where the government was on the Confederate 
side, and there ought to be a presumption that in such cases 
people remaining within the confines of that government were 
in hostility to the Federal Government. There ought to be 
that presumption. It is only a presumption. If you remove 
this provision from the bill and from the law, it is an assertion 
on the part of Congress that people living in those portions of 
the country distinctly in rebellion, distinctly under the Confed- 
erate control, are not to be considered as prima facie in hostil- 
ity to the Federal Government. 

Doubtless that would have been the rule at law without this 
provision being in the statute; but having been in the statute 
for years, to take it out is to remove that presumption in the 
minds of the Court of Claims. Why should a man remaining 
in New Orleans or Chattanooga or other portions of the South 
voluntarily, while those portions of the South were under Con- 
federate control—why should it not be a presumption that he 
was in sympathy with the people with whom he was remaining? 

I know the situation in Kentucky. All of my family came 
from Kentucky. Some of them who remained in Kentucky 
were on the Confederate side and some on the Federal side. 
As I understand the situation the gentleman from Kentucky 
alludes to it may be in some cases a hardship to some of them, 
although Kentucky did not go out of the Union, but this bill 
has never been construed to mean, and could not be construed 
to mean, the sway for an hour.” 

Mr. JAMES. But it says wherever the Confederate forces 
or organizations held sway; it does not say that wherever a 
State seceded, but it says at “any time when Confederate 
forces held sway,” no matter how brief the time—‘‘any time” 
is the wording. 

Mr. MANN. I understand what it says. It is perfectly 
plain what it means, and no one will, in my judgment, fairly 
construe it to mean no court of law would construe it to mean 
as the gentleman from Kentucky suggests. Nor has that been 
the construction that the Court of Claims has ever put upon it. 

Now, what is the fact in reference to it? These claims, as 
a rule, arise from supplies which were taken by the Federal 
Army. It has already been held that as to organizations, so- 
cieties, and corporations there can be no presumption of dis- 
loyalty, because, in the opinion of the court, they were not indi- 
viduals and could not have any loyalty or disloyalty. I am 
not in favor of this Congress undertaking now, unless it knows 
what it is doing and does it deliberately, to attempt to pay 
back to the people all their losses for property seized or de- 
stroyed in the Civil War. Unless they can prove loyalty they 
ought not to expect to be paid. It is impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to prove disloyalty in these cases; it must depend on 
the people to prove loyalty. I think no one has yet proposed— 
although the time may come when we will pay the people their 
losses regardless of whether they were loyal or disloyal to the 
Federal Government, or loyal or disloyal to the Confederate 
government—but I think the time has not yet arrived when 
Congress desires to do that. 
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Mr. JAMES. I desire to ask the gentleman, if his construc- 
tion is correct, to which I do not agree, that this section applies 
only to those States that seceded from the Union, if the con- 
verse to that proposition is not true, that wherever claimants, 
say in my district of Kentucky, lost property the presumption 
would be that they were loyal to the Government because 
Kentucky remained in the Union 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; there are many cases where States had 
seceded from the Union where the Union Army was in pos- 
session. There was no presumption of disloyalty. I say that 
this section was neyer intended to mean, and never has been 
construed to mean, what the gentleman from Kentucky sug- 
gests. I think with him that such a construction would be 
abhorrent, and I do not think that we ought to undertake at 
this time to change that rule of evidence. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will my colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is not every idea expressed in the 
last five lines of the section included in what precedes it? In 
the first lines of the section it specifically provides: 

Whenever it is material in any claim to ascertain whether any per- 
son did or did not give any ald or comfort to the late rebellion, the 
claimant asser e loyalty of any such person to the United States 
during such rebellion shall be required to prove affirmatively that such per- 
son did, during said rebellion, consistently adhere to the United States and 
did give no aid or comfort to persons engaged in said rebellion ; and the 
eee residence of any such person any place where, at any time 
onr ng such residence, the rebel force or o ization held sway, shall 

ba pr ma facie evidence that such person ve aid and comfort to 
said rebellion and to the persons engaged Sex 5 

That language clearly imposes upon the claimant the burden 
of proving his loyalty. 

That being so, why is it necessary to go on and, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania well stated, add additional language 
which is offensive and unnecessary? 

Mr. MANN. I do not see anything offensive about it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It does not make the burden of 
proof any greater than the language which precedes it makes 
that burden. 

Mr. MANN. I can see nothing offensive in the language, and 
I quite agree with my colleague from Illinois that if this were 
an original proposition I would not repeat what is apparently 
the same thing twice. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is stronger in the first than in 
the second statement of it. 

Mr. MANN. But kaving been in the law for 40 years the 
court must construe striking it out as meaning something. If 
it is the same that is already there it does no good to strike it 
out. If it is different, as the court must hold, if we strike it 
out, it means that the court must construe that we have made a 
substantive change in the law, which, according to the gentle- 
man’s own suggestion, we do not desire to do. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Upon that point the court would 
have the right to go to the record of the proceedings in this 
House to ascertain as well as it could what views were ex- 
pressed in the debate as to what the intention of the body was. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not think so. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. And the discussion here will show 
very clearly to the court that the striking of it out was not 
intended to remove the burden from the claimant. 

Mr. MANN. I think, on the contrary, the court would find 
that it was the intention to remove the burden from the 
claimants, even from the discussion which has taken place here. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, no; so far as the House can 
have intention, or the Members of it can form intentions, the 
discussion is the other way. Mr. Speaker, permit me to again 
call attention to the absolutely unnecessary character of the 
language proposed to be stricken out. The more one reads what 
precedes it the clearer it appears that the language it is moved 
to strike out is merely surplusage, and without necessity there 
at all. Reading the whole section preceding that makes it 
very plain: 

Whenever it is material in any claim to ascertain whether any person 
did or did not pre any aid or comfort to the late rebellion, the claimant 
asserting the loyalty of an ya person to the United ‘States —.—— 
such rebellion shall be requ . affirmatively that such 


did, during said rebellion, consisten adhere to the United States and 
did’ give no aid or comfort to persons engaged in said rebellion. 


Now, there is a condition precedent. There could be no re- 
covery on such a claim until the claimant affirmatively proved 
loyalty to the United States Government. Nothing could be 
stronger than that. That is much plainer than the lines which 
follow it, stating, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania said, 
only a rule of evidence. In the language I read it requires 
satisfactory evidence, not mere prima facie proof, but satis- 
factory proof, that the claimant was always loyal to the United 


States Government, and the striking out of what follows, in 
view of what still remains, could not be construed by any 
court anywhere at any time as intending on the part of Con- 
gress to change the law, to change the requirements as they 
existed heretofore, for the language would still remain that the 
claimant must affirmatively prove those very things. 

Mr. KENDALL. If it is not the purpose to hanes the rule 
of law, what is the purpose of it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The purpose of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? He stated it quite clearly, 
and if the gentleman from Iowa was here when he made his 
statement he must have understood it. 

Mr. KENDALL. I understood the gentleman to bottom his 
demand for the amendment upon the theory that some language 
offensive to him and his people in the statute ought to be re- 
moved, but if the effect of this amendment will not be to serve 
notice on the Court of Claims that it desires the adoption of a 
different rule than the one which now prevails, I submit to 
the gentleman, What will be the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The effect of the amendment will 
sesh to remove the offensive language and in no way change the 
rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not vote to change the rule. I be- 
lieve any man who claims to have a right given him during the 
Civil War as against this Government should prove his loyalty, 
and I would not ask to change that rule. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Regardless of what the gentleman 
would or would not do, the language remains that the claimant 
must prove affirmatively that such persons did consistently ad- 
here to the United States and did not give aid or comfort to the 
rebellion. 

That language remains in it, and while it remains in it the 
striking out of the lesser provision can not change the effect 
of the greater which yet remains. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania.’ 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixteen gen- 
tlemen are present—not a quorum. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
doors will be closed, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent 
Members, the Clerk will call the roll, and those who are in favor 
of the amendment will answer “aye,” and those who are 
opposed will answer “no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 75, 
answered “ present” 6, not voting 137, as follows: 


YEAS—166. 
Adair Cullop Hull, Tenn. Randell, Tex. 
Adamson Davis Humphreys, Miss. ane La. 
Aiken Dent James auch 
Alexander, Mo. Denver Johnson, Ky. Riekardson 
Allen Dickinson Johnson, S. C. Roberts 
Anderson Dickson, Miss. ones Robinson 
Ansber Dies Keliher Roddenbery 
Ashbroo Dixon, Ind. Kinkead, N. J. Rothermel 
Austin Driscoll, D. A. Kitchin Sabath 
Barclay Dupre Korbly Saunders 
Barnhart Edwards, Ga. Langley Shackleford 
Bartlett, Ga. Ellerbe Latta Sheppard 
Beall, Tex. Ferris Lee herw 
ell, Ga. Finley Lever ims 
Bennet, N. Y. ‘i Livel Sisson 
Booher Fl „Va. Lloy Slayden 
Borland Floyd, Ark. Loudenslager Siem 
Bowers Foelker McDerm Smal 
Brantley Foster, Ill. McGuire, Okla. Smith, Tex 
Broussa Foster, Vt. McHenry Sparkman 
Gallagher Macon pight 
Burleson Garner, Tex. Maguire, Nebr. tanley 
Burnett Garrett Martin, Colo Steenerson 
Butler Gill, Mo. Martin, S Stephens, Tex. 
Byrd Glass Massey Sulzer 
Byrns Godwin ys Taylor, Ala. 
Candler Gordon Mitchell Thistlewood 
Carlin Graham, III Moon, Tenn Tho: Ke 
Carter regg Morgan, Okla. Thomas, N. C. 
‘ary Griest orrison Tou Velle 
Clark, Fla. Guernsey urnbull 
Clayton Hammond Nicholls Underwood 
Cline Hard Nye Wanger 
‘ocks, N. Y. Harrison O'Connell Wat 
Collier Ha Olcott Webb 
Covington Heflin ldfield Weisse 
Cowles Helm Olmsted eeler 
Cox, Ind. H „Tex. Wiekliffe 
ont Ohio Boos n v. v T, A. M. e 
g ubbard, a. oods, Io 
Cravens Hughes, G Poindexter 
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Crumpacker Hughes, N. J. Rainey 
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Ames * 
Calder , 
Cassidy . 
Chapman 
Cooper, Wis, 
Currier 
Davidson 
Dawson 


Draper 
Driscoll, M. EB. 
Dwight 


Gardner, Mass. 
Gardner, N. J. 


Fairchild 
Goldfogle 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Barehfeld 
Barnard 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Bates 
Bennett, Ky. 
ingham 
me 
utell 
radley 
urke, Pa. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burleigh 
Talderhead 
Campbell 
Lantrill 
fapron 
Clark, Mo. 
Lo 
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NAYS—75. 
Gillett Kiistermann 
Good pare pe 
Graham, Pa, 
reene Lindbergh 
Hamer Longworth 
Hamilton Me 9 III. 
Hanna Madison 
Haugen . Malby 
Hayes — Mann 
Henry, Conn, Miller, Kans. 
ns Miller, Minn, 
Hill Moon, Pa, 
Howell, N. J. orse 
Howland Moxley 
Hubbard, Iowa Murphy 
Kendall Nelson 
Kennedy, Iowa Norris 
Kennedy, Ohio Parsons 
Kopp Pearre 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6. 
Goulden MeMorran 
Howell, Utah 
NOT VOTING—137. 
Englebright Knap 
Esch Kno Miana 
Fetopinal Kronmiller 
Fassett Lafean 
Fornes b 
Fowler Langham 
Gaines Law 
Gardner, Mich, Legare 
Garner, Pa. Lindsay 
Gill, Md. Livingston 
oot Loud 
toebe awe den 
Graft Lundin 
Grant McCall 
Hamill McCreary 
Hamlin McCredie 
Hardwick McKinlay, Cal. 
Havens McKinney 
Hawley McLachlan, Cal. 
Heald McLaughlin, Mich. 
Hinshaw Madden 
Hitchcock Maynard 
Hobson Millington 
Hollingsworth Mondel 
Horin Mere Pa 
Moore, Tex, 
Hughes, W. Va. Morehead 
Iowa ei Mo, 
Humphrey, Wash. Mudd 
Jamieson Murdock 
Johnson, Ohio Needham 
Joyce Padgett 
Soy Palmer, H. W. 
Keife: Parker 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Patterson 


as 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Brapiey with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. Younc of New York with Mr. FORNES, 


Until further 
Mr. 


notice: 


Picketr with Mr. WALLACE. 
Loup with Mr. LAMB., 
. BryeHam with Mr. TALBOTT, 

. TAWNEY with Mr. PADGETT, 

. McKinney with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

„ Smirm of Michigan with Mr. LEGARE. 

„ Jounson of Ohio with Mr. GILLESPIE, 

„ MorenEAD with Mr. Pov. 

. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. SHERLEY. 
. Murpock with Mr. Conry. 

. Doveras with Mr. GILL of Maryland. 

„ DALzZELL with Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

. HAWLEY with Mr. CANTRILL. 


Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 


Plumley 
Pratt 


Prince 
Scott 
Sheffield 
Smith, lowa 
Snapp 
Stafford 
Sterling « 
Sulloway 
Swasey 


Wilson, III. 
Young, Mich, 


Young, N. Y. 


Payne 
Pickett 

Pou 

Pray 

Pujo 
Reeder 
Reid 
Rhinock 
Riordan 
Rodenberg 
Rucker, Colo. 
Rucker, Mo. 


„ ALEXANDER of New York with Mr. WILLETT, 
Bunk of Pennsylvania with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
. BurRLeicH with Mr. ESTOPINAL. 

. Capron with Mr. HAMILL, 

Mr. Hearn with Mr. HAVENS. 

. KanN with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

. KNowianp with Mr. HOWARD. 

. Knapp with Mr. JAMIESON. 

. KRONMILLER with Mr. LINDSAY, 

. Densy with Mr. HAMLIN. 

„ LAFEAN with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

. McCreary with Mr. PATTERSON. 

. Lunpin with Mr. Moore of Texas. 
. Mittineron with Mr. Rem. 

. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. RHINOCK, 
. Pray with Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
. Ropenperc with Mr. Rucker of Missouri. 
. PAYNE with Mr. SHARP, 


Until Thursday noon: 

Mr. ENdLERIOUHmtr with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 

From February 2 to February 8, inclusive: 

Mr. Hueues of West Virginia with Mr. Borner. 

From February 8 to February 9, noon: 

Mr. Farrcuip with Mr. HOBSON. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota (in favor) with Mr. McLACHLAN 
of California (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; the 
amendment is agreed to, and the doors will be opened. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 143, section 166, in lines 12, 13, and 15, strike out the word 
“ rebellion ”' and insert jn lieu thereof the words“ Civil War.“ 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I shall make no 
objection to that amendment. 
- Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the 
words “ Civil War” will not actually cover the purpose that my 
friend from Florida has in view. I suggest the language: 

a forces or government of the late seceding States during the Civil 

r. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will accept that. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Florida that he add that. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I offer, Mr. Speaker, as a sub- 
stitute the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BARTLETT] offers a substitute amendment, which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “ late rebellion,” in line 12, page 143, ard insert: 

“The forces or government of the late seceding States during the 
Civil War.” 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. CLARK] permit me to say that the amendment I sent to 
the Clerk’s desk covers all these words? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Let me suggest that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] offer his entire amendment as a 
substitute for mine. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Then, Mr. Speaker, with my 
friend’s consent, I offer the substitute, which I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk, for his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I accept it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
amendment be now reported. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That covers the whole of it. I 
offer that as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida. I would ask that the Clerk read it all. 

Mr. MANN, Let us have the amendment reported, so that we 
can tell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
gentleman from Florida withdraws his amendment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Now, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BABTLETT] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “late rebellion,” in line 12, page 143, and insert: 

“The forces or government of the late seceding States during the 
Civil War.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does not the gentleman think he 
is going a little far? We accepted an amendment the other day 
providing for defining the War of the Rebellion as the “ Civil 
War.” Now, the gentleman proposes to have Congress declare 
that they were seceding States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared there were no seceding States. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Then I will change that to 
“ Confederacy ” if it will suit the gentleman better. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you not put it as you did before, namely, 
“Civil War?” 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman will find that it 
will not suit the other language of the bill. The words Civil 
War” will not make any sense there. I will accept any sug- 
gestion my friend makes about it. It could not be the “ forces 
of the late rebellion.” That is all. It could not be the “ forces 
of the Civil War.” 

Mr. MANN. As far as I am concerned and as far as the 
language is concerned, so long as it means anything, I am 
perfectly willing to let the gentlemen from the South write it 
as they please, though I never could understand the force of 
their feeling against the word “rebellion.” I rebel so often 
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myself, and have no apology to make for it, that I can not 
understand the feeling. Just so that it means what you want 
to accomplish, that is all I want. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is all I mean for it to do, 
Mr. Speaker. Do I understand that the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mann] objects to it? 

Mr. MANN. The words late seceding States“ would seem 
to declare they seceded. While I think they did, the Supreme 
Court thinks they did not. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Géorgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask to amend 
the amendment by saying: 

Forces of the late Confederate States. 

I trust that will suit my friend better. It suits me better. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] will be 
modified as he has suggested, and the Clerk will again report the 
anendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “ late rebellion,” in line 12, page 143, and insert: 
„ or government of the late Confederate States during the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the word “rebellion” in line 13 and insert the words 
“ Civil War.“ Strike out the word“ rebellion ” in line 15 and insert the 


words “ Civil War.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be considered together. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in line 17 I move to 
strike out the word “ rebellion” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Confederate service in said Civil War.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 17, the words “said rebellion” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ Confederate service in said Civil War,” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CLARK of Florida) there were 74 yeas and 38 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask to have 
the amendment read which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting as a new section, to be known as section —: 

“Sec. —. That the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the claims of those whose property was taken subsequent 
to June 1, 1865, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
March 12, 1863, entitled ‘An act to provide for the collection of aban- 
doned property and for the prevention of frauds in insurrectionary dis- 
tricts wit the United States,’ and acts amendatory thereof, where 
the property so taken was sold and the net proceeds thereof were placed 
in the ‘Treasury of the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall return said net ee to the owners thereof on the judgment 
of said court; and full jurisdiction is given to said court to adjudge 
paia aaia, any statutes of limitation to the contrary notwith- 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the 
attention of the House for a few minutes, I think I can indi- 
cate to the House clearly what this amendment proposes to do, 
and I believe I can convince the House of its absolute fairness, 
justice, and the right to have it considered now and adopted. 

Under the law as passed on the 23d of March, 1863, known 
as the captured and abandoned property act, there is now in 
the Treasury of the United States—or was at the time this 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury which I have here 
was made—something like $4,690,774.79 arising from the sale 
of cotton taken by the officers of the Army and agents of the 
United States after hostilities had ceased; all of it after the 
Ist of June, 1865, and a large quantity of it in December, 1865, 
and January and February and March, 1866. 

I have not time to read this report, but the report I refer 
to is one made by the Secretary of the Treasury on June 30, 
1894, in which he calls attention to the amount and the sources 
from which the amount is made up in the Treasury of the 
United States at that time arising from the sale of all captured 
and abandoned property that had been seized by the United 
States forces and sold under that act. 

There was at that time in the Treasury of the United States 
a fund amounting to about $10,000,000 arising from the sale òf 
all kinds of captured and abandoned property; but the cotton 
seized—and I read from the report—after June 30, 1865, yielded 
$4,886,671, and of this amount there was returned under the act 
of 1872, $195,876.20, leaving $4,690,774.79. So that this report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1894 is an admission that 
the Government has in its Treasury from cotton seized in the 


Southern States after the 30th of June, 1865, this sum of“ 


$4,690,774.79. 


I hold in my hand a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
known as Senate Document No. 23 of the Forty-third Congress, 
second session, in which the Secretary uses this language: 

The cotton collected after the close of the war, with the exception 
of about 3,000 bales, was sold by supervising special agents and the 
proceeds disbursed for 1 expenses, was consigned by such agents 
to Simeon Draper, United States cotton agent at New York, by whom it 
was sold, and the proceeds thereof accounted for to the department. 

The sales were made at semimonthly intervals, between July, 1865, 
and October, 1866, and immediatel ter each sale the proceeds were 
deposited in the National Bank of 8 New Lork, United States 
depository, and transferred from time to time between October, 1865, 
and November, 1866, to the assistant treasurer at New York to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States, with whom they remained 
pei 3 into the Treasury as receipts from captured and abandoned 

Mr. Speaker, attached to that document is a list of the names 
of the parties from whom each bale of cotton was taken, the 
amount and number of bales, when it was sold, where it was 
taken, and what it brought and the expenses incident to its sale. 
Each party who is entitled to this property, if entitled at all 
under the law—and I think I will demonstrate in a few minutes 
that he is—is named, and admitted by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, particularly in this last document to which 
I have called attention, and in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1894—admitted to have in the Treasury of the 
United States the proceeds of this property paid into the Treas- 
ury to this particular fund, every bale of which was taken after 
the Ist and most of it after the 30th of June, 1865, and large 
quantities of it in October and December, 1865, and January, 
March, and April, 1866. 

[The time of Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia having expired, by 
unanimous consent he was granted leave to continue five min- 
utes. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Was any of this property placed in the Treasury 
of the United States? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Property! I said proceeds. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s amendment refers to prop- 
erty which is placed in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Where the property is so taken 
or when sold and the proceeds placed in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. But it says that the Court of Claims shall have 
jurisdiction, and so forth, where the property was taken or 
when sold. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is an error, and I thank 
my friend for calling my attention to it—where the property so 
taken was sold and the net proceeds placed in the Treasury of 
the United States. I thank my friend for his courtesy and for 
calling my attention to this. 

Mr. Speaker, time presses, and I do not desire to detain the 
House. The Supreme Court has decided in several cases, but 
notably in the case of the United States against Klein (80 U. S., 
13 Wall., 128), that this property was held by the United States 
Government in trust for its true owner. I will read: 

The act of March 12, 1863— 

Which is the act I have named in the amendment— 


to provide for the collection of abandoned and captured property in the 
insurrectionary districts within the United States, does not confiscate 
or in any case absolutely divest the 8 of the original owners, 
even though disloyal. By the seizure the Government constituted itself 
a trustee for those who were entitled or should thereafter be recognized 


as entitled to it. 
Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman fixes the date of the Ist of June, 1865, because that is 
officially recognized as being the date of the close of the Civil 
War. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No. Of course, I see the pur- 
port of that question, and I am going to be frank, as I always 
am. No, the Supreme Court decided in one of these cases I 
have here that in the State of Georgia, in the case of Lamar 
against the United States, in Ninety-second United States, that 
the war ended in Georgia the 22d of April, 1866. They decided 
in a later case, not reversing this, that the war in all the 
States did not end until the 22d day of August, 1866. The 
Supreme Court decided that all hostilities ceased virtually when 
Lee surrendered, on the 9th day of April, 1865. Johnston, I 
think, surrendered on the 19th or 20th of April, 1865. Now, 
the Secretary of War, in this report which I have just read, 
uses this language: 

The cotton collected after the close of the war. 


Now, the war had actually closed, the final conflict had 


ended forever, and the flag of the Confederacy had taken its 
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flight to join the souls of the heroes who had laid down their 
lives in its defense, and our people had surrendered their 
arms, had gone back to their homes to again work out in peace 
their destiny in their respective sections. There was no longer 
fighting; the last gun was fired by the Confederates at Colum- 
bus, Ga., before any of this property had been seized. There 
was some suggestion that there were some unsurrendered 
bodies, insignificant in numbers, of the Confederate forces that 
had gone to Mexico, or intended to go to Mexico; but Gen. 
Richard M. Johnston, commanding the Confederate forces in 
Mississippi and Alabama, had surrendered, and Gen. Wilson, of 
the Federal forces, was sweeping all over the country and had 
reached Macon, Ga., where I reside, but there was not a gun 
in the hands of any man who belonged to the Confederate 
Army raised or offered to be raised against the Federal forces. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit 
me another interruption? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The reason for my question 
was based upon this: That I understand that the Government, 
for the purposes of considering and determining the question of 
desertion, had placed June 30, 1865, as the termination of the 
war. I think the gentleman will find that the case if he ex- 
amines it, and I wondered if that was the basis upon which the 
gentleman’s amendment was drafted. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman will find in 
these decisions, if he will take the time to examine them, that 
in the Klein and Lamar cases the Supreme Court decided in the 
Lamar case the war was ended so far as Georgia was con- 
cerned on the 22d of April, 1866, but they fixed the date as 
August 22, 1868, as the date when for all purposes the war 
ended. Now, I can not recall the reason for that except that 
there were some legal questions that were not determined at 
that time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I think if the gentleman will 
examine the matter he will find that so far as the Army and 
Navy is concerned that regulation has been made in reference 
to the consideration of deserters, and I supposed that was the 
basis upon which the gentleman’s amendment was made. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not recall that. There is 
this about it. War had actually ceased, all hostilities were at 
end, all the armies disbanded. By the terms of this act of 
1863 the statute of limitations has attached, and proof of 
loyalty has been required; all we ask by this amendment is 
that this trust fund in the hands of the United States, who 
holds this property as the trustee, keeping it as a separate fund, 
shall, upon proof as to the identity of the true owner, be paid 
to the true owner, after the Court of Claims has adjudicated 
and determined the question as to the true ownership. That 
is all I desire to say. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask, 
What date does the gentleman assign for the close of the war 
in his amendment? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not assign any. I pro- 
vide all property taken after June 1, 1865, and the proceeds 
thereof paid inte the Treasury shall be subject to be sued for 
under this amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moon] desire to be heard? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Yes. Does the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] desire to speak? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a couple of minutes. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman desires to 
speak, I will withhold. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, my able and good friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Bartierr] states that the last battle of the 
Civil War was fought in Georgia. It has been my understand- 
ing that the last battle of our great civil conflict was fought 
at Palmito Ranch, in Texas, on May 13, 1865, and that the 
Confederates in that battle won a notable victory, although 
they were largely outnumbered. If there is no objection, I will 
place in the Recorp a description of that battle, taken from 
Wooten’s History of Texas. The account is as follows: 


Col. Ford, who was in immediate command of the Confederates, by 
8 o'clock p. m. had made such preparations as were possible with his 
inadequate force to meet the enemy. Anderson’s battalion of Cavalry, 
commanded by Capt. D. M. Wilson, was piaren on the right and 
Geddings’s battalion on the left, and one section of Capt. O. G. Jones's 
battery of Light Artillery placed in the road, one on the left and the 
other held in reserve. In a short time the skirmishers became engaged 
and then the Artillery opened with quite a rapid fire. The shot and 
shell did considerable execution and seemed to throw the enemy into 
confusion. It was evident that they were not aware that the Confed- 
erates had any Artillery until the guns opened, and this was after- 
wards confirmed by the prisoners captured. The pods gt fire checked 
the advance of the main y of the enemy, thus leaving their skirmish 
line unprotected; and as soon as Col. Ford discovered this he ordered 
the Cavalry to charge. This they did with impetuosity, and captured 
the whole of the skirmish line. By this time the main body was in 


full retreat and a simultaneous advance was made along the whole 
Confederate line. The Artillery moved forward at a gallop amid the 
shouts of excited men, now and then taking positions on the elevated 
points adjacent to the road and firing at the routed and retreatin 
enemy; and the Cavalry harassed their flank and rear with repeat 
charges, in which great gallantry was displayed. Thus the fight con- 
tinued for 7 miles, the enemy now and then endeavoring to make a 
stand and check the ursuit, but as fast as they did so they were 
driven from their 2 fons before they had time to recover from their 
demoralization. any of the Union soldiers jumped into the Rio 
Grande, some swam over to the Mexican shore, and many were drowned 
in the muddy waters of the river. The strength of the Union force 
engaged was about 800 infantry, and they lost 30 killed and 113 pris- 
oners, and two stands of colors, one of which belonged to the Thirty- 
fourth Indiana Regiment, and a great quantity of guns, accouterments, 
and clothing were scattered along the whole line of retreat. The Con- 
federate forces enga, consist of dings’s and Anderson's bat- 
talions of Cavalry, the former commanded by Capt. W. N. Robinson 
and the latter by eRe D. M. Wilson, their combined strength bein 
about 300 men, and Capt. O. G. Jones's battery of Light Artillery o 
six guns, with Lieuts. G. H. Williams, Charles I. Evans, J. M. Smith, 
and S. Gregory, and about 70 men. 

Their loss was five men wounded, but none of them dangerously. It 
was learned for the first time from the prisoners who were captured 
that the.Confederacy had fallen and that its armies east of the 
Mississippi River had surrendered; and the Union eos thinking 
that the Confederates had also heard of the termination of the war, 
had marched up from Brazos Santiago to take ession of Browns- 
ville, not expecting any resistance. ‘This was the last blow struck for 
State rights. The first clash of arms at Bull Run had ushered in the 

at Civil War amid the exultation of the victorious southern sol- 

iers, and the curtain now fell upon the last scene of the dark and 
bloody drama amid the victorious shouts of the Texans at Palmito 
Ranch, the last battle of the war. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a most interesting fact that this battle of 
Palmito Ranch was fought on the very spot where 19 years 
earlier Gen. Taylor with 2,000 American troops defeated a 
Mexican army of 6,000 under Gen. Arista at the battle of Palo 
Alto, the opening conflict of the Mexican War. Thus the open- 
ing battle of the Mexican War and the closing encounter of the 
Civil War were fought on the same spot in historic Texas. 
This coincidence should be commemorated by a suitable monu- 
ment. 

Let me say here that there was a final surrender of the last 
organized remnant of Confederate troops by Gen. Kirby Smith 
at Baton Rouge, La., on May 26, 1865. Lee had surrendered 
the main body at Spotsylvania Courthouse, Va., on April 9, 
1865; Johnston had surrendered his command at Durham 
Station, N. C., April 26, 1865; and Gen. Richard Taylor had 
capitulated on May 6, 1865, at Citronelle, Ala. Different dates, 
however, have been assigned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to mark the legal termination of the war. The 
question was decided specifically in Twelfth Wallace, 700. I 
would like to insert the decision in the RECORD. 

Mr. PARSONS. I bave a decision here to the effect that the 
war Officially ended on the 20th of August, 1866. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That was only as to certain States. The 
decision I have cited goes into the case very clearly. It is the 
case of the Protector, Twelfth Wallace, page 700. I want to 
insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. PARSONS. I have a decision here which says that it 
ended on the 20th of August, 1866. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Suppose we insert both decisions. 

Mr. PARSONS. That was the date fixed by act of Congress 
of March, 1867. I refer to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of The United States against 
Anderson, Ninth Wallace, One hundred and fifty-fifth United 
States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest both of these decisions be in- 
serted in the Recorp for the benefit of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think anybody will read 
them in fine print if they can get them in nice plain print? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will insert the decision I have cited if 
gentlemen have no objection. It is short, and it is as follows: 

The Chief Justice delivered the opinion of the court: 

The question in the present case is, When did the rebellion begin and 
end? tn other words, what space of time must be considered es ex- 
cepted from 355 operation of the statute of limitations by the War of 
e by the insurgents occurred at periods so various, 
and of such different degrees of importance, and in parts of the coun- 
try so remote from each other, both at the commencement and the close 
of the late Civil War, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
say on what p day it began or terminated. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to refer to some public act of the political departments of the Gov- 
ernment to fix the dates; and, for obvious reasons, those of the execu- 
tive department, which may be, and, in fact, was, at the commencement 
of hostilities obliged to act during the recess of Congress, must be 


en. 

The proclamation of intended blockade by the President may there- 
fore be assumed as marking the first of these dates, and the proclama- 
tion that the war had closed as marking the second. But the war did 
not begin or close at the same time in all the States. There were two 

roclamations of intended blockade—the first of the 19th of April, 
861, embracing the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas; the second of the 27th of A ril, 
1861, embracing the States of Virginia and North Carolina; and there 
were two proclamations declaring that the war had closed—one issued 
on the 2d of April, 1866, embracing the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, and the other, issued on the 20th of August, 
1866, embracing the State of Texas. 

In the absence of more certain criteria of equally general applica- 
tion we must take the dates of these proclamations as ascertaining the 
commencement and the close of the war in the States mentioned in 
them. Applying this rule to the case before us, we find that the war 
began in Alabama on the 19th of April, 1861, and ended on the 2d 
of April, 1866. More than five years, therefore, had elapsed from the 
close of the war till the 17th of May, 1871, when this appeal was 
brought. The motion to dismiss, therefore, must be granted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen on that side of 
the House, who will soon be in control of the House, desire to 
pay all of these claims they will have an opportunity to do so 
when they come into control of the House. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] whether he would 
be willing to accept as an amendment to his proposition an 
amendment to repay to the States the amount of money that 
was collected as cotton tax. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Amounting to some $68,000,000? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No matter what it amounts 
to, it is absolutely unconstitutional and was a robbery of our 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Then I suggest to some gentleman on that side 
of the House who wildly applauds such a proyision that he 
offer the amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman offer a point 
of order against it? 

Mr. MANN. It is as much in order as the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me, I 
will say that I have that amendment drawn here and intend to 
offer it. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will offer it. I shall not 
favor it. I hope the gentlemen, when they get in control, will 
declare their policy in reference to paying this claim. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that I am the gentleman who ap- 
plauded the statement that the cotton tax should be paid back 
to the people of the South, and I want to say to the gentleman 
that the cotton tax was levied and collected in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, and it is the duty of 
Congress to return that money to the section from which it was 
wrongfully taken. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, there was introduced into 
this House a bill (H. R. 25927) by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson] for the purpose of paying back to the States 
this cotton tax, and referred to the Committee on Claims, which 
on January 5 of last month unanimously made an adverse re- 
port upon it. Where were these distinguished gentlemen on 
that side of the House when this adverse report was made, that 
they did not file minority views? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I call his attention to the 
fact that the Senate of the United States, under the lead of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. Foraker, passed a bill 
to pay these claims; that the House Committee on War Claims, 
headed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Law], at the 
last session of Co made a report recommending that 
these cotton claims be paid? And I have the report in my 
hands, which was a unanimous report from the Committee on 
War Claims, upon which there are only five Democrats, I 
believe, and the balance were Republicans. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely. The gentleman is talking about 
one thing and I am talking about another. Now, I suggest, as 
I said before—and I do not propose to detain the House 
longer—you gentlemen will soon have control of the House. 
You can pass such bills as you please for payment of these 
southern claims. You will have the power, as you have had it 
many times before. When you have had the power before, 
you have been afraid to pass these claims, or at least you have 
not passed them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was not here. 
look at me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Now, when you come in control next time, show 
your nerve. Do not try to pass them when we are in control 
of the House, because you will not succeed. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, just a few words 
on this question. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia, which provides for the insertion of a new section, ac- 
complishes two important and far-reaching results that ought 
not to be attempted in this legislation. I desire to call the at- 
tention of the House clearly to the fact that it legalizes claims 
that have been dead for half a century, or 40 years at least. 


The gentleman need not 
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We have had on the statute book of the United States what ex: 
ists on the statute books of every State of the Union—an act of 
limitation—a limitation of six years. The reasons for the stat- 
ute of limitations are easily understood. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than the prosecution of claims after all the evidence and 
living witnesses have been-obliterated and have passed away. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. All my amendment proposes is 
that these citizens whose property the United States seized 
and has converted into money, which funds the United States, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, is holding as trustee 
for the true owner—all my amendment does is to let these citi- 
zens show that they are the parties whose money the United 
States has in its Treasury and to refund it to the owner. Does 
the gentleman from- Pennsylvania think it would be good 
morals, even among men, when the trustee has admitted time 
and time again that he is holding this money as trustee, not 
undertaking to use it as his own, that the owner should not be 
allowed to show that he is the person to whom the money be- 
longs, or that his descendants are the owners of the money 
and entitled to have it returned? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I say in answer that I presume 
no claim was ever prosecuted in the courts in which the plaintiff 
an say that the other fellow had the money which belonged 
to him. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Here is the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in which it is ađmitted that the United 
States has the money in its Treasury and holds it as a separate 
fund and does not appropriate it for any other purpose. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I say, under existing law, this 
claim must be prosecuted in the Court of Claims, and that the 
statute of limitations applies, and that the claim can not be 
proved unless it is asserted within six years after it accrues. 

The proposed amendment strikes down that wholesome limi- 
tation. It opens litigation to this large fund, and that is not all. 
One of the essential requirements existing now ever since the 
days of the rebellion, or the Civil War, as we must’now call it, 
has been that whenever anyone came into that court to prose- 
eute a war claim, the preliminary essential was that he must 
establish the fact that he had been loyal to the Government 
and that he was not in arms against it. This amendment 
strikes down this qualification and opens the door to every per- 
son who can assert a claim against it without limitation and 
without proof of loyalty. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman said that one of 
the prerequisites was that a man must prove his loyalty. The 
Supreme Court, in a case that I have already called attention 
to, decided that loyalty is not required in any such case. The 
case of Klein against The United States, Eightieth United 
States Supreme Court Reports, so holds, 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I have not time to look at the 
decision to which the gentleman alludes now, but have before 
me the language which creates the Court of Claims, and it says 
the claimant shall in all cases fully set forth his position, and 
among them is the item that he has borne true allegiance to the 
Government of the United States. I do not know what par- 
ticular case the gentleman alludes to, but that is the language 
I insist on, and the gentleman from Georgia intends, by his 
amendment, to strike it down. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to argue the justice of 
these claims at all. If-they are just, a bill can be introduced 
and referred to the Committee on Claims, and they can be in- 
vestigated, reported out, and paid. I am informed that some 
have been paid. I say that the legislation does not belong here. 
I say that we do not want to strike down these wholesome prin- 
ciples that have always surrounded proceedings in the Court of 
Claims. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the success of a movement of this 
kind would not inure to the advantage of the claimant. I am a 
member of the legal profession, and I am proud of it. I think 
it is the experience of every man in Washington that when- 
ever by congressional legislation we unlock a fund in the hands 
of the Government the most of the fund goes to the lawyers 
who engaged in the collection. And while I know that my 
friend from Georgia does not belong to that class of lawyers, 
I want to warn him of the fact that even if we were to permit 
these men to get through their claims the lawyers would get 
the most of it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I want to say that it never was 
suggested to me by a lawyer that I offer this amendment, but 
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my attention has been given to it because of the interest of my 
constituents whose interest it is my duty to represent here. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman does not need 
to state that. Everybody who knows the gentleman from 
Georgia knows that he is above it, and I particularly exempted 
him from that, and I say now that nobody ever dreams the 
gentleman is actuated by any motive of that kind. I only say 
that as one of the almost hatural consequences that would 
flow from it—pointing to past legislation of this kind—that that 
is where most of the money would go; but, apart from all that, 
I ask this House to yote down this amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. In regard to the gentleman’s statement that 
most of these claims, if paid, would go to the attorneys, we 
might by proper legislation limit the amount paid to attorneys. 
We have such legislation as that on other matters. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There is such legislation as that pending 
now. 

Mr. MANN. Of course that could be done. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Of course that could be done; 
but, independent and apart from all that, I trust this House will 
yote down emphatically this attempt to destroy the vitality and 
usefulness and yalue of the Court of Claims in respect to war 
claims. I ask for a yote. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the House 
but a moment or two. I want to say that the age of these 
claims has nothing to do with the justice of them. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States ought to be willing to allow a 
citizen to go into her own courts and let that court under the 
strict rules of law say whether or not that citizen is entitled 
to recover. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has re- 
ferred to the cotton-tax proposition. He wants to know if we 
will have the nerve to advocate such legislation. I want to say 
that on the 24th of January, 1908, I made a speech in this House 
upon that cotton-tax proposition, in which I submitted all the 
law and all the facts, and I think I showed conclusively that 
that money should be refunded to the people who paid it. These 
were direct taxes, levied directly upon cotton without any refer- 
ence to the rule of apportionment, and a mere tyro at the bar 
knows that that was an absolutely void and illegal act. It 
makes no difference if it is $68,000,000. This Government can 
not afford to do wrong simply because the amount of money 
which it exacted from the pockets of a prostrate and poverty- 
stricken people is large in volume. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has never passed upon this question except by a 
divided court. 

The Farrington case was decided by an equal division of the 
judges, and therefore the constitutionality of these acts was 
sustained by a divided court, but since that time the Supreme 
Court of the United States has emphatically declared that a tax 
upon land was a direct tax, and that a tax upon the products 
of land was a direct tax, and that the rule of apportionment 
had to be followed in every case. They did not follow it in any 
of these cases. It was a direct tax, unconstitutional, void, and 
wrong, and an outrage upon a prostrate people, and I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that as long as I am here I shall 
have the “nerve” to vote to pay an honest debt to these people. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. CLARK of Florida was permitted 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

The Government of the United States can not in law, equity, 
or good morals longer retain this money from the true owners, 


Very little of this money was collected under the acts of 1862 


and 1864, when the war between the States was in progress. 
The great bulk of it was collected under the acts of 1866 and 
1867, when the war was ended and our people had returned to 
their desolate homes and devastated plantations, to rebuild that 
magnificent, but prostrate, territory. These acts of 1866 and 
1867 were not even war measures. They were acts which can be 
defended on no ground on the face of the earth, except upon the 
barbaric ground that the victor has the right to plunder a 
stricken people and take from them, in defiance of all law, the 
scant leayings which had been overlooked by a devastating 
army of conquest. 

As I have said, the direct questioning of the validity of these 
cotton-tax acts occurred in only one case—the case of Farring- 
ton, brought in the Federal court at Memphis, Tenn. The court 
of original jurisdiction decided in favor of the legality of the 
levy and collection of these taxes. Farrington appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Eight Justices of the Supreme Court heard 
and decided the case, and that court stood four justices favor- 
ing an affirmation of the decision of the court below and four 
Justices favoring a reversal of that decision. As every lawyer 
knows, when an appellate court is evenly divided this, by a 


well-known rule of law, works an affirmance of the decision of 
the court below. Even this divided opinion, Mr. Speaker, was 
rendered when sectional feeling was at its highest pitch, and 
no man can deny that in times like those the bitterness of par- 
tisan bias permeates even the judiciary itself. But long after 
this, when the heat of sectional hate had somewhat cooled, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in what are known as the 
income-tax cases, laid down two principles of law, which no 
one will question as being sound and which settle absolutely 
and forever the invalidity of all four of these acts. The court 
held: First, that the levy of a tax on land is a direct tax, and if 
such tax is not levied under the rule of apportionment, the same 
is unconstitutional, and, second, that a tax upon any product 
of land is a direct tax, and if the rule of apportionment is not 
followed the same is unconstitutional and void. Could any- 
thing be plainer? Will any man deny that cotton is the product 
of land? I think no one will be found so foolish as this. It 
is admitted that the rule of apportionment was not followed in 
either of these four cases. 

This is the whole case, Mr. Speaker, and upon consideration 
of it you can only reach one just conclusion. It is said it isa 
large amount. This is true; but the amount can not affect the 
merits of the claim. It is an honest claim. This money was 
extorted from our helpless people by the strong arm of power. 
The war ended 46 years ago. Surely this is long enough to 
await the payment of so just, righteous, and honest a claim. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the House. See Appendix.) 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Florida 
is amply able to protect his rights, but I understood him to state 
a moment ago that he had an amendment to offer—— 

~ BARTLETT of Georgia. To the section, not to my amend- 
men 

Mr. MANN. It must come as an amendment to this amend- 
ment, or it can not come in at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I said to the gentleman that I would 
offer it when the proper time arrived. 

Mr. MANN. The proper time is right now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I shall take my own course about 
that, and not at the direction of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. It is the only parliamentary time the gentleman 
has an opportunity to try it. Now, will he try it? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. The opportunity is here. 

Mr. JAMES. I am perfectly willing to have a song from the 
gentleman at any time, but this is not a place for a prima donna. 
I am ready to go ahead with this. i 

Mr. MANN. I have the floor—— 

Mr. JAMES. And I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. That is the regular order. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not think it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 124, nays 85, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 172, as follows: 


YBEBAS—124. 

Adair Cullop Hughes, N. J. Pou 
Adamson 8 ee 1. Tee. Raine 11 
Aiken nyer umphreys, Miss. 
Alexander, Mo. Dickinson James Rauch 
Anderson Dickson, Miss. Johnson, Ky. Robinson 
Ansber Dies Johnson, S. C. Roddenbe 
Ashbi Dixon, Ind. Jones Rothermel 
Austin Driscoll, D. A. Kinkead, N. J. Rucker, Mo. 
Barnhart Dupre Kitchin unders 
Bartlett, Ga. Edwards, Ga. Korbly rp 
Beall, Tex. Ellerbe Langley Sheppard 
Bell, Ga. Ferris Lee herwood 
Booher Finl Lever ims 
Borland Flood, Va. ey Sisson 
Brantley Floyd, Ark. Lloy: Slayden 
Broussard Foster, Ill. Macon Slem 
Burgess Gallagher Maguire, Nebr. Sm 
Burnett Garner, Tex. Martin, Colo, Smith, Tex. 

yrd Garrett Massey rkman 
Byrns Gill, Mo. Mays Stanley 
Calderhead Glass Mitchell Stephens, Tex. 
Candler Godwin Moon, Tenn. Taylor, Ala. 
Cary Gordon Morehead Thomas, Ky. 
Clark, Fla. Graham, III Morrison Thomas, N. ©, 
Clayton Hardy Nicholls Tou Velle 

line Ha O'Connell Underwood 
Collier Heflin Oldfield Watkins 
Cowles Helm Page Webb 
Cox, Ind. H „Tex. Palmer, A. M. Weisse 

Houston ers Wickliffe 

Cravens Hughes, Ga. Poindexter Wilson, Pa. 
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Barclay 
Bennet, N. Y. 


Gardner, Mass, 
Boehne 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 


y 
Barchfeld 


arnard 
tholdt 
artlett, Nev. 
tes 
nnett, Ky. 


Campbell 
Cantrill 
Capron 
Carlin 


Draper 
Driscoll, M. E. 
Bawara Ky. 

wards, Ky. 
Elvins 


NAYS—85, 


Gardner, N. J. 
ood 


Graft 
Graham, Pa, 
Greene 
Guernsey 
Hamilton 


Howland 
Hubbard, Iowa 


Hubbard, W. Va. 


Keifer 

Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa 
* Ohio 


Opp 
Küstermann 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—4. 


Goldfogle 


NOT VOTING—172. 


Englebright 
Estopina 
Fairchild 


Gaines 


Hughes, W. Va. 


Humphrey, Wash. 
eson 


Lafean Scott 
Lindbergh Sheffield 
Longworth Smith, Iowa 
McCredie Southwick 
McKinley, Ill. Stafford 
McLachlan, Cal. Sterling 
McLaughlin, Mich.Sulloway 
Madison Swasey ` 
Malby Tawney 
Mann Taylor, Ohio 
Martin, S. Dak. Thistlewood 
oon, Pa. Tilson 
Moore, Pa. Townsend 
Morgan, Mo. Volstead 
Morgan, Okla. Wanger 
Moxley Weeks 
Norris Wheeler 
“Se Wiley 
Olcott Young, Mich 
Olmsted 
Parsons 
Reeder 
MeMorran Young, N. Y. 
Kahn Patterson 
Keliher Payne 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Pearre 
Knap Pickett 
Knowland Plumley 
Kronmiller Pratt 
Lamb Pray 
Langham Prince 
tta o 
w Randell, Tex. 
Lawrence Reid 
gare Rhinock 
root Richardson 
Lindsay Riordan 
Livingston Roberts 
por i 1 s 
udenslager ucker, Colo, 
Lowden abath 
Lundin Shackleford 
McCall Sherley 
McCreary Simmons 
McDermott Smith, Cal. 
McGuire, Okla. Smith, Mich. 
McHenry Snapp 
McKinlay, Cal. Sperry 
McKinney Spight 
adden Steenerson 
Maynard Stevens, Minn. 
Miller, Kans. tu 
Miller, Minn. Sulzer 
Millington Talbott 
Mondell Taylor, Colo 
Moore, Tex. omas. 0 
Morse Turnbull 
Moss Vreeland 
Mudd Wallace 
Murdock Washburn 
Murphy Willett 
eedham Wilson, III 
Padgett Woods, Tow 
e 00 owa 
Palmer, H. W. Woodyard 
arker 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. McMorran with Mr. Puyo, 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Ames with Mr. CARLIN. 


Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. CARTER. 
Mr. Bates with Mr. COVINGTON. 
Mr. Bovrett with Mr. Cox of Ohio. 
Mr. BUTLER with Mr. FITZGERALD, 
Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. GREGG. 
Mr. Dopps with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. DRAPER with Mr. KELIHER. 

Mr. Fassett with Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. Forpnrey with Mr. MODERMOTT. 
Mr. Gmrr with Mr. McHenry, 
Mr. Griest with Mr. MAYNARD, 

Mr. HILL with Mr. Moss. 
Mr. Moart with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 


Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma with Mr. SABATH, 


Mr. MADDEN with Mr. Sprient. 


Mr. Prince with Mr. SULZER. 


Mr. BARCHFELD with Mr. TURNBULL. 
Mr. Pratr with Mr. SHACKLEFORD, 


Mr. 


For balance of the day: 
Mr. PEARRE with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas with Mr. Bowers. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


Davis with Mr. LIVINGSTON, 


extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
his request for a moment? 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. McoLAueHiin of Michigan was 
granted leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of John W. Waalkes, 
1 Congress, no adverse report having been made 

ereon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
Will the gentleman withhold 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Murpock was granted leave of 

absence for 10 days on account of illness, 
ADJOURNMENT. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 
minutes) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, February 9, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting 
an estimate of appopriation for heating, lighting, and power 
plant (H. Doc. No. 1364); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Attorney General submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for alterations in the courthouse, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (H. Doc. No. 1365); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 81728) to au- 
thorize the Manhattan City & Interurban Railway Co. to con- 
struct and operate an electric railway line on the Fort Riley 
Military Reservation, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2095), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MoCREDIE, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8241) providing 
for the reappraisement and sale of certain lands in the town 
site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2099), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 276) 
modifying certain laws relating to the military records of cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2090), which said resolution and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. WEISSE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the Senate reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (S. 10454) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2088), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. K of New Jersey, from the Committee on Inva- 


lid Pensions, to which was referred sundry bills of the Senate, 
reported in lieu thereof the bill (S. 10595) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
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soldiers and sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2089), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GREGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 27827) for the 
relief of William H. Walsh, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2091), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 31823) to cede 
and sell to the city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, a munici- 
pal corporation, a portion of a tract of ground adjoining the 
national cemetery in said city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, 
as described in the act herein, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2092), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 9674) for the re- 
lief of James Henry Payne, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2093), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OLCOTT, from the Committee on Nayal Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 26768) for the relief 
of Robert L. Phythian and Rush R. Wallace, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2094), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 11009) for the relief 
of Julius A. Kaiser, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2096), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13384) placing M. H. 
Plunkett, assistant engineer, United States Navy, on the retired 
list with an advanced rank, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2097), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 16827) placing John 
W. Saville, passed assistant engineer, United States Navy, on 
the retired list with an advanced rank, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2098), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 20547) granting a pension to Edward Fay, ir.; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 31697) for the relief of Robert C. Schenck, late 
paymaster, United States Navy; Committee on Military Affairs 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 31248) granting a pension to Harriet Virginia 
Tiernon; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMIESON: A bill (H. R. 32616) to regulate the 
withdrawal of distilled spirits from bonded warehouses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 32617) to promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon railroads, by compelling 
common carriers in the Territories and the District of Columbia 
and those engaged in interstate commerce to equip certain of 
their cars with the means of lighting the same by electricity, and 
to so light them; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 32618) for the improyement of 
Fort Sheridan, III.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 32619) to amend 
paragraph No. 233, section 1, of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 
1909; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 32620) providing that 
questions of negligence and contributory negligence shall be 
submitted to the jury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 953) providing 
for the payment of a certain sum of money to E. L. Williams; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


By Mr. CARY (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 954) to 
investigate charges against a law clerk in the Department of 
Justice for inserting a spurious history of legislation in legal 
opinions given by solicitors of the Treasury to the Secretary 
of the Treasury; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 955) directing the 
Board of Managers for the National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers to furnish to the House of Representatives a 
receipt and disbursement of certain moneys; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MASSEY: Resolution (H. Res. 956) providing for 
the payment of a certain sum of money to George Chadsey; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the Legislature of Idaho, ask- 
ing Congress to provide for a more liberal education on the 
subject of irrigation, through the irrigation branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


i 


PRIVATE BILES AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 32621) granting a pension to 
Anna Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32622) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas H. Chance; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32623) granting an increase of pension to 
Emanuel Strader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32624) granting an increase of pension te 
Alexander Aungst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32625) granting an increase of pension to 
William O. Bulger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32626) granting a pension to Emogene 
Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 32627) to pay the city of 
Topeka, Kans., taxes, with interest, assessed against the lots on 
which is located the Federal building, for street improvements 
adjacent thereto; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32628) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 32629) for the relief of Annie 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32630) for the relief of William P. Doug- 
lass; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32631) granting an increase of pension to 
Godfrey D. Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82632) granting an increase of pension to 
Alya O. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32633) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32634) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Rouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32635) granting a pension to George W. 
Hatcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32636) granting a pension to Mitchell 
Fritts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32637) granting a pension to Thomas 
Swallow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 32638) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna H. Fitch; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 32639) granting a pen- 
sion to Beatrice Snyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32640) granting a pension to Harriet A. 
Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32641) granting a pension to Catharine 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32642) granting a pension to Louis 
Farhlender; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32643). granting a pension to Louis A. 
Rowe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32644) granting a pension to Mary A. Wie- 
gand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32645) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32646) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Kenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32047) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 32648) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 32649) granting an 
increase of pension to Nicholas Rullis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 32650) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Griner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FASSETT: A bill (H. R. 32651) granting an increase 
of pension to Ezra Niles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensións. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32652) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Sayre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 32653) granting a pension 
to Eunice Ella Stockwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 32654) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry C. Parker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. } 

By Mr. HILL: A bin (H. R. 32655) for the relief of James 
B. Garrison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 32656) granting an 
increase of pension to Simon Roth; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 32657) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas J. Carpenter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 32658) 
granting an increase of pension to Franklin A. Hardin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 32659) granting a pension to 
John J. Boggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 32660) granting 
a pension to Catherine F. Edsall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 32661) for the relief of 
the heirs at law of Isaac D. Armstrong, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 32662) granting an increase 
of pension to Zenas Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32663) granting an increase of pension to 
Fidel Saile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 32664) granting an increase of pension to 
Milford James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32665) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Cushman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 32666) granting a pen- 
sion to Harold E. Macomber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32667) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 32668) granting a pension to 
Cecil R. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 32671) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emanuel Strader; to the Committee on In- 


‘ensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 32672) granting 
an increase of pension to John Larue; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 32673) granting a pension to 
Mary Lankford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid on 
the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of Legislature of the State of 
Montana, praying for the location of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco, Cal; to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and tions. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 13078, of the Stone Planer 
Men's Union, of Chicago, III., praying for the enactment of 
legislation restricting immigration; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Italian Chamber of Commerce, of New York 
City, protesting against legislation for the restriction of immi- 
gration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Alse, petition of M. V. Brickay, of Rankin; George McCrackin, 
of Donville; and other citizens of Illinois, protesting against the 
establishment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the General Assembly of the State of Mis- 
souri, praying for national assistance for the drainage of cer- 
tain lands along the Mississippi River; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of National Woolgrowers’ Association, praying 
for legislation for the establishment of a botanical laboratory 


in the city of Denver, Colo., to discover drought-resistant spe- 
cies of cereals and other agricultural plants; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State of Idaho, praying for legislation 
to adjust the claims of States or Territories; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the executive committee of the committee on 
peace of the Associated Yearly Meetings of the Society of 
Friends, protesting against the e of public funds in 
military and naval operations and the fortification of the Pan- 
ama Canal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Stone Planer Men's Union, No. 13093, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., praying for legislation providing for the construction 
of battleships in navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the president of the First National Bank of 
Charleston, S. C., and other bankers, protesting against the 
passage of the bill against compulsory pilotage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, pray- 
ing for legislation to grant the lands and buildings in the Fort 
Walla Walla Military Reservation to Whitman College; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN: Memorial of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of Greenville, S. C., in behalf of restriction 
— to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zution. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of Attica (Ohio) Daughters of 
Ohio, for more stringent immigration laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Molders’ Union of North America, of Galion, 
Ohio, for repeal of oleomargarine tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of business firms of Montpelier, 
Ohio, against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of International Association of Mechanics, favor- 
ing building of battleships in Government navy yards; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Highland Grange, No. 879, of Defiance 
County, Ohio, favoring a parcels-post law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Local Union No. 915, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Horton, 
Kans., for H. R. 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Ohio State Grange, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Buffalo, N. Y., for Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. $ 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petitions of citizens of Barnard, Union 
Star, Cawood, Helena, Cosby, St. Joseph, Platte City, Hopkins, 
Nishnabotna, Forest City, Agency, Weston, De Kalb, and Craig, 
all in the fourth congressional district of Missouri, against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of W: Camp No. 281, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Chester, Pa., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Hannah E. Crowell, Waldo Rainsford, Zina W. Johnson, Ella 
F. Bussey, Samuel E. Reynolds, and Ernest S. Cashin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Union Oil Co., of Providence, R. L, 
— Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of H. P. Cornell Co. and the W. E. Bartlett 


| Co., of Providence, R. I., for the Esch phosphorus bill; to the 
Commerce. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Also petition of Weaver & Co. (Inc.), against the so-called 
Heyburn paint bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Town Councils of East Providence, Cumber- 
land, Warwick, South Kingston, Johnston, Pawtucket, Barring- 
ton, and Little Compton, in the State of Rhode Island, favoring 
Senate bill 5677, te promote efficiency of the Life-Saving Sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Pawtucket Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Shannock, R. I., for enactment of the 
illiteracy-test immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Rhode Island Branch, National German- 
American Alliance, favoring bill for a monument at German- 
town, Pa., memorializing first permanent German settlement in 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. COVINGTON: Petition of Retail Merchants of Mary- 
land, against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of shipowners and masters in Maryland, for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of citizens of Muscatine, Nichols, 
Conesville, and Lone Tree, in the State of Iowa, against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of New York Produce Exchange, 
for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of O. V. Tracy & 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., against a parcels-post law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Local Lodge No. 381, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, and Central Trades and Labor Assembly, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for restriction of immigration; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Waynesboro Council, Landisburg 
Council, and Warfordsburg Council, No. 913, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, and Washington Camp, No. 495, 
of Shamokin Dam, and Washington Camp, No. 375, of Liverpool, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

_By Mr. FORNES: Petition of New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, for prompt ratification of Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Paper Co., of New York, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Illinois, against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Walla Walla Trades and Labor Council, 
relative to abandoned land of Fort Walla Walla; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Watertown, N. Y., 
against reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. M. Menk & Son, of Hinckley, Ill., against 
a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of New York Produce Ex- 
change, commending the proposed reciprocal agreement with 
Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, for 
building battleship New York in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petitions of Hyrum Jensen and 
others, of Collinston; D. B. Holland and others, of Tremonton; 
and Rowen Kelly Co., of Salt Lake City, in the State of Utah, 
against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Local No. 83, Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association, of Butler; Pride of the Valley Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics; Washington Camp No. 730, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Baldwin, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, for restricted immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio: Petition of Bagley Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ohio, protesting against the par- 
cels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. LATTA: Petitions of Albert Leamons and others, of 
Lyons; Becker & Co. and others, of Allen; M. W. Boland and 
others, of Tekamah; J. C. Schwichtenberg and others, of Plain- 
view; Ed. A. Baugh & Co. and 13 others, of Oakland; Ernest F. 
Hans, of Battle Creek; S. M. Torrance and 14 others, of Silver 
Creek; A. G. Vupka and 7 others, of Schuyler; Pallock & Co. 
and 11 others, of Columbus; Fred Young and 8 others, of North 
Bend: and Ross & Hart and 14 others, of Central City, all of 
the State of Nebraska, against a parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. W. Bowland and a number of other citi- 
zens of Tekamah, Nebr., against House joint resolution 17, 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, 
N. V., favoring the illiteracy test as to immigrants; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Niles Bros., of Carsonyille, 
against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 114 farmers and business men of the seventh 
congressional district of Michigan, protesting against the adop- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal tariff legislation with Canada ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men of 
Dunbar, Lorton, and Talmage, Nebr., and of Nemaha, Brown- 
ville, and Peru, against a rural parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Omaha Retail Butchers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, for repeal of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Memorial of the Little Falls (N. Y.) 
Lodge, Patrons of Husbandry, protesting against the confirma- 
tion of the proposed agreement with Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of Andrew J. Mullins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Washington 
Camps Nos. 303, 77, and 290, Patriotie Order Sons of America, 
urging passage of House bill 15413, and Saxton Council, No. 
4591, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for illiteracy 
test; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Petitions of Washington Camps Nos, 
790, 280, and 333, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Oliphant, 
Elmhurst, and Scranton, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Paper to accompany bill for benefit of 
Hot Springs, relative to a public park; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of J. J. Weindel, against a parcels-post system ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Papers to accompany bills for relief of 
Lewis Brown and Lewis B. Field; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of Town Council of East Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing Senate bill 5677, to promote efficiency of the Life-Saving 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolutions unanimously passed by 
a farmers’ mass meeting of St. Vincent Township, Kittson 
County, Minn., on the international boundary line, W. J. Ford, 
chairman, and R. E. Bennett, secretary, protesting against reci- 
procity agreement with Canada, on the ground that it will de- 
preciate the value of their farms and farm products and is 
class legislation against farmers and in favor of manufacturers 
and middlemen; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Resolutions in support of House bill 
15413 adopted by Local Council No. 62; Wise Council, No. 185; 
Potomac Valley Council, and Berkeley Springs Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Junior, Wana, Blaine, and 
Berkeley Springs, all in the State of West Virginia; and Wash- 
ington Camps Nos. 27 and 32, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of New Creek and Capon Bridge, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. ; 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of National Educational Asso- 
ciation, for a Federal children’s bureau (H. R. 27068); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also; petition of Los Angeles County Osteopathic Society, 
against the Owen, Mann, and Creager bills; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Batavia Typographical Union, No. 511, for 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, for Canadian 
reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of New York, for 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of citizens of Quincy and of 
Hillsdale County, Mich., and of D. C. Wells, B. W. Phillips, and 
Ned B. Spencer, and others, in favor of a parcels-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Monroe and Washtenaw Counties, 
Mich., against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of Quincy, 
Mich., for House bill 2364, Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Papers relative to proceedings of a 
board of officers convened at Fort Morgan, Ala., May 10, 1909, 
for an investigation to fix cause for loss of commissary funds, 
ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


1911. 


By Mr. WEBB: Petition of Grassland Council, No. 209, Alta- 
mont, N. C., for more stringent immigration laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of North Carolina Society of New York, for the 
Appalachian forest reserve bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 


By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Paper to accompany bill for 
relicf of John Larue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 14, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Trenton, N. J., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of C. H. Rumford and other citizens of Trenton, 
N. J., for construction of battleships in Government navy yards; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

Also, petition of Daniel Willets, of Trenton, N. J., and other 
members of the Society of Friends in America, deploring the 
proposal to fortify the Panama Canal and favoring its neutrali- 
zation by international agreement; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, February 9, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. KEAN, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS presented the credentials of Grorer S. 
Nrxon, chosen by the Legislature of the State of Nevada a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1911, 
which were ordered to be filed. 

Mr. TAYLOR presented the credentials of LUKE Lea, chosen 
by the Legislature of the State of Tennessee a Senator from 
that State for the term .beginning March 4, 1911, which were 
read and ordered to be filed. 


COURTS IN IDAHO AND WYOMING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3315) 
amending an act entitled “An act to amend an act to provide 
the times and places for holding terms of the United States 
court in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” approved June 1, 
1898, which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That section 3 of “An act to provide the times and places for hold- 
ing terms of the United States courts in the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming,” approved July 5, 1892, as amended by the amendatory act 
approve June 1, 1898, be amended so as to read as follows: 

t SEC. 3. That for the pu of holding terms of the district court 
said district shall be divided into four divisions, to be known as the 
northern, central, southern, and eastern divisions. ‘The territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Shoshone, Koote- 
nai, and Bonner shall constitute the northern division of said district ; 
and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Latah, Nez Perce, and Idaho shall constitute the central division 
of said district; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Ada, Boise, Blaine, Cassia, Twin Falls, Canyon, 
Elmore, Lincoln, Owyhee, and Washington shall constitute the southern 
division of said district; and the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Bingham, ar Lake, Custer, Fremont, 
Banneck, Lemhi, and Oneida shall constitute the eastern division of 
said district.” 

Sec. 2. That section 6 of said act as amended by the act approved 
June 1, 1898, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the terms of the district court for the northern di- 
vision of the State of Idaho shall be held at Coeur d'Alene City on the 
fourth Monday in May and the third 1 November; for the 
central division, at Moscow on the second Monday in May and the first 
Monday in November; for the southern division, at Boise City on the 
second Mondays in February and September; and for the eastern di- 
vision, at Pocatello on the second Mondays in March and October; and 
the provision of any statute now existing provi for the holding of 
said terms on any day contrary to this act is hereby repealed; and all 
suits, prosecutions, process, rec nee, bail bonds, and other things 
pending in or returnable to said court are hereby transferred to, and 
shall be made returnable to, and have force in the said respective terms 
in this act provided in the same manner and with the same effect as 
they would have had had said existing statute not been passed. 

That the clerk of the district and circuit courts for the district 
of Idaho and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall 
perform the duties apper to their offices, ively, for said 
courts of the said several sions of said distrie Wh 
ever in the 
said courts 
r the 


Coeur d'Alene City.“ 
Mr. HEYBURN. I move that the Senate concur in the House 


amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
31237) making appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912; asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. Parnce, and Mr. SULZER 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following énrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 9449. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln; and 

S. 9552. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across St. John River, Me. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint memorial praying that a grant of the land and buil of the 
Fort Walla Walla Military Reservation be made to Whitman College. 


To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of ae prays that 
the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla Walla Military 
Reservation and Barracks may be granted to Whitman College. The 
reasons deemed sufficient to justify this memorial are set forth in the 
following statement: 

The War Department has determined that the military service does 
not require the maintenance of a military post at Fort Walla Walla. 
and the troops have been withdrawn, except a few necessary care- 
takers, so that in future the preservation of the property w be a 
burden upon the Government, without any compensating benefit. 

The property is, by reason of its situation and character, adapted to 
the needs of Whitman College, its use by the college will be the best 
use to which it can be devoted, and the Nation will derive the greatest 
benefit from the property by intrusting it to an institution in every 
way worthy and capable of using it in the cause of higher education. 

There is within the boundaries of the reservation a soldiers’ 
tery containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the 
military service of the United States. This cemetery has been well kept 
by the officers and soldiers heretofore stationed at Fort Walla Wal 
and if the prayer of your memorialist shall be granted, the trustees 
Whitman College will assume an obligation to so care for this soldiers’ 
eT as to show, perpetually, the respect due to our country’s 
defenders. 

Texas and Hawaii became annexed to the United States without con- 
tributing anything to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor and 
other acguisitions ef territory except the Oregon country, were pur- 
chased and paid for out cf the National Treasury; but more than 

„000 square miles of country, comprising the States of 
Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming, became part 
of cur national domain through the instrumentality o ogee! A 8 
neers, of whom Dr. Mareus itman was a type and a der. e 

netrated the wilderness and wrested that country with its wealth o 

d, forests, mines, waters, and fisheries from the grasp of a fore 
corporation and held it until the growth of public sentiment forced 
Government to bring to a conclusion the d 2 controversy with 
respect to its 8 by the treaty with Great Britain of 1846, 
whereby the American title was finally reeognized and established. 

The scene of one of the 8 of American history is in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort Walla Walla. There a monument com- 
memorates the lives of Dr. Whitman and his wife and a dozen of their 
associates, part of the van; rd of American civilization who were 
massacred by the aboriginal inhabitants. Our Nation loves to honor 
those whose names illuminate the pages of its history. For that pur- 
pose the Government has willingly expended liberal appropriations in 
payment for statuary, monuments, and paintings produced by the most 
talented artists of the world, and the * of Fert Walla Walla 
as a contribution to the college founded by an intimate friend and co- 
worker of Dr. Whitman to honor his memory, and which has appealed 
to the sentiment of public-spirited, patriotie citizens, bringing responses 
in liberal contributions to its endowment, will be heartily approved by 


The State of Washington and its citizens haye paid for and donated 
to the United States the land comprised within two military posts, viz, 
Fort Lawton, near Seattle, and Fort Wright, near Spokane, each includ- 
ing more r acres. These lands were purchased after they had 
become valuable and after they had been sel for military use, 


an 
the acquisition thereof for the use of the Government involved labor 
and of public-spirited citizens in soliciting con- 
money and in overcoming objections of owners, 


paceca on the 
tributions of land an 
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and their present value is many times greater than the highest estimate 
of the value of Fort Walla Walla. 
Adopted by the house January 23, 1911. 
JOHN P. RUSK, Speaker of tthe House. 
Concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911. 
Ben SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of house joint me- 
morial No. 4 with the original thereof, which was adopted by the house 
January 23, 1911, and concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911, 
oer eee it is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such 
original. . 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of soe po 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 3d day of February, A. D. 


F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram from the Leg- 
islature of the State of Washington, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OLYMPIA, February 8-9, 1911. 
The SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Following passed Washington Legislature to-day : 
“ House joint resolution 15. 
“To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled: 

“Your memorialists, the senate and the house of preet ATES of 
the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, would most 
respectfully represent— 

* Whereas congressional action with reference to the revision of the 
tariff seems more or less probable; and 

“Whereas contemplated congressional action with reference to the 
tariff involves and concerns certain industries of the Pacific coast and 
the State of Washington; and 

“ Whereas the continued prosperis and well-being of the State of Wash- 
ington is to a large extent involved by the contemplated tariff revision: 

“ Now, therefore, your memorialists, in the name of the people of the 
State of Washington, and speaking in behalf of the State and The entire 
Pacific slope, we earnestly and respectfully petition and urge that no 
congressional action be en with reference to the revision of the tariff 
without careful consideration of the industries of the western portion 
of the United Stat and particularly of the northwestern portion. 
Your memorialists further urgently and earnestly petition and urge that 
the interests so vital to the welfare of the State of Washington and the 
Pacific Northwest are entitled to the same full consideration and thor- 
ough review by a nonpartisan, unbiased tariff as are all other in- 
dustries of the Nation, and for that reason and in that behalf your 
memorialists urge congressional action accordingly, and that no action 
be taken without such consideration and review.” 

Loren GRINSTEAD 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Municipal 
Council of San Juan, P. R., praying for the adoption of certain 
proposed amendments to the so-called Olmsted bill to provide a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of the State Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, representing 30,000 members; of the Con- 
gress of the Knights of Labor; and of the Board of Trade of 
Berlin, all in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocity agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. - 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 1, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Keene, N. H.; of John P. 
Hale Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Bar- 
rington, N. H.; and of Orient Council, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, of Newton, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Wesley B. Knight Post, De- 
partment of New Hampshire, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Derry and Londonderry, N. H., praying for the passage of the 
so-called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a joint resolution, adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California, which I ask may lie on 
the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, 


United States Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I am hereby directed to transmit the following joint resolution, 
passed unanimously this 8th day of February, 1911: 

“Senate joint resolution 17, introduced by Senator Stetson, relative to 
request to our Senators in Congress to favor a joint resolution for the 
amendment of the Constitution. 

“ Whereas there is pending before the Senate of the United States a 
joint resolution providing for the amendment of the Constitution of the 
Tnited 5 permitting the popular election of United States Sen- 

ators; an 


“ Whereas the poopie of the State of California have already indicated 
a desire to elect United States Senators directly : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and assembly of the State o California jointly, 
That our Senators in Congress be requested to use all honorable means 
to secure the passage of said pending joint resolution and the Senate of 
the United States to pass the same; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he Is hereb 
directed to transmit this resolution by telegraph to each of the said 
United States Senators and to the esident of the United States 


Senate.” 
WALTER N. PARBISH, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the construction of the battleship New 
York in a Government navy yard, which were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Peoria, Ill., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocity agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Maine Lodge, No. 545, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, of East St. Louis, III., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the admission of 
publications of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class 
matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union, Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of America, of Pinckneyville, III., 
praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mack- 
inaw, Ill, and a memorial of the National Board of Directors 
of the Travelers’ Protective Association of Springfield, III., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. DICK presented a memorial of Franklin County Bar 
Association, of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation providing for holding two terms each 
year of the circuit and district courts of the southern district 
of Ohio, at the city of Portsmouth, Ohio, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CUMMINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
West Branch, Hynes, Richland, Hesper, Kanawha, Grinnell, 
Marshalltewn, Hillsboro, New Providence, New Sharon, and 
Casey, all in the State of Iowa, remonstrating against any ap- 
propriation being made for the fortification of the Panama 
Canal, which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

Mr. OLIVER. I present a communication from the master 
of the Pennsylvania State Grange, which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the communication was read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
8 Catawissa, Pa., February 7, 1911. 
Hon. GEORGE T. OLIVER, 

S Washington, D. C. 

Desk Sin: On behalf of the organized farmers of Pennsylvania, I 
hereby enter our protest against the Canadian reciprocity treaty which 
puts farm products on the free list while mak practically no reduc- 
tion on high protection on manufactured articles. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM T, CREASY, 
Master of Pennsylvania State Grange. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I present a telegram from the chief clerk 
of the senate of the State of Kansas, which I ask may be read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. J. L. Bristow, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I have the honor to inform you that the senate this afternoon passed 
house joint resolution No. 8, requesting Kansas Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to vote for amendment to Constitution providing 
for election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

EARL Akers, Chief Clerk. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I present a communication from the 
secretary of the South Dakota State Union of the American 
Society of Equity, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Tus AMERICAN SOCIETY or EQUITY, 
OFFICE OF THE SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNION, 
Milbank, 8. Dak., February 2, 1911. 


Hons. ROBERT J. GAMBLE and Con I. CRAWFORD, 
Washington, D. 0. 
GENTLEMEN: As secretary of the South Dakota State Union, of the 
American Society of Equity, I address you in the interests ef the 
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farmers of South Dakota in regard to the reciprocity treaty argu- 
ments presented by the President. 

The farmers of the Northwest, viz, North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, are truly and rightly alarmed at some of the things advo- 


- cated in this measure, 

Especially that of putting wheat on the free list, as we see in this 
nothing but a measure in the interests of the s lators and milling 
combines against the grain growers of the United States. 

The poa growers of the West and Northwest have organized them- 
selves for profitable prices for farm products, and the farmers for the 
past three years have been able to see the benefits derived from their 
0 ization for controlled marketing to produce profitable prices. 

he millers and speculators find that farmers do not dump all their 
crop on the market as formerly, regardless of demand or price. So 
that they (the speculators) can not now, as formerly, claim oversupply 
and pound down the prices at the expense of the grower. Until said 
speculators have the crop in their hands, when, lo! a change. A groai 
shortage! and prices go up with a bound. But not for the benefit of 
the grower, but of the speculator. 

Speculators and millers want Canadian wheat free simply that they 
may load our markets and oy overproduction to lower the price at the 
expense of farmers of the United States. 

Gentlemen, you represent an agricultural State, and we Certainly 
expect you to work and vote in the interest of your constituents, and 
shall expect you to vote against the removal of the tariff on wheat. 

We also would call your attention to the bill looking to a reduction 
of the tax on oleomargarine, a move in the interests of the packing 
combines against the iry interests of the country. Work and yote 
against any reduction of tax. 

Very truly, yours, 7 W. I. LOTHIAN, 
Secretary South Dakota Union, ~- 
merican Society of Equity. 


Mr. CRAWFORD presented petitions of Local Lodges No. 1415, 
of Brookings; No. 719, of Westport; No. 1184, of Carpenter; No. 
740, of Michael; No. 1155, of Riverside; No. 13333, of Howard; 
No. 521, of Blunt; No. 644, of Yankton; No. 1354, of Sturgis; No. 
602, of Elk Point; No. 590, of Monroe; No. 631, of Crooks; No. 
559, of Huron; No. 2405, of Murdo; No. 752, of Spearfish; No. 
599, of Madison; No. 2452, of Reville; No. 544, of Pierre; and 
No. 537, of Sioux Falls, all of the Modern Brotherhood of 
America, in the State of South Dakota, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the admission of publications of 
fraternal societies to the mail as second-class matter, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Stony 
Butt, Vivian, McClure, and Chamberlain, in the State of South 
Dakota, remonstrating against the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 5 

He also presented a memorial of the National Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a petition signed by a large number 
of members of the North Dakota Press Association and the 
North Dakota Ben Franklin Club, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: i 


Hon. A. J. Gronna, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We, the members of the North Dakota Press Association 
and the North Dakota Ben Franklin Club, in joint assembly in the 
city of Grand Forks, N. Dak., January 20, 1911, petition you and thè 
honorable Senators to use your vote and every endeavor to secure the 
passage of the Nelson-Tou Velle bill which will do away the free Gov- 
ernment pung of return cards on stamped envelopes for firms and 
indtyiduals. We look upon this bill as of direct importance to every 
printer in the Nation, and will thank you for every endeavor which you 
may put forth in behalf of the printing fraternity of this and of every 
other State in the Nation. 

We are not opposed to the stamped envelope with the blank return 
request, but we are determinedly opposed to the special return uest 
for firms and individuals, which is printed by the Government without 
cost; sales are solicited at the expense of the Government, and the 
entire matter is a donation by the Government to that class of business 
which is the most able to pay the cost of this work. We look upon it 
as an unwarranted burden upon the Post Office Department, which is 
annually confronted with a deficit. 

The free-printed return card for individuals and firms is now and 
always has n beyond the reach of the poor and uneducated, and does 
not contribute to the efficiency of the postal service. Business men alone 
can order the special-request stamped envelopes, not possible to be 
obtained in less than 500 lots, and they would use the return request 
anyway. Stamped envelopes as now furnished are manufactured and 
sold to the public under the provisions of the act of July 12, 1876, 
which reads as follows: 5 

* “The Postmaster General shall provide suitable letter and news- 
paper envelopes * * * and with 3 stamps with such device 
and of such suitable denominations as he may direct impressed thereon ; 

and such envelopes shall be known as ‘stamped envelopes,’ and shall be 
sold as nearly as may at the cost of procuring them (including all 
salaries, clerk hire, and other expenses connected therewith) with the 
addition of the value of the postage stamps impressed thereon.” 

This law, it would seem, is being continually and persistently vio- 
lated, for the reason that the “ other expenses connected therewith” in 
the sales of stamped envelopes does not include the cost of delivery. 
The Post Office Department estimates that less than 100,000 corpora- 
tions, firms, and business men are customers of this favored free sub- 
sidy, which is less than one-half of 1 per cent of the general public 


of all kinds. We believe this dn inexcusable 
ion of the public which is best able to pay for 


stam envelo} 
— Me 705 at po 
what they get, and the better they can afford 
e! y 


to the greater -is 
their ben this subsidy, pong 


and by just as much as this is a benefit 
to them, by just so much this a burden upon the consumers of all 
stamped envelopes and upon the tax bearers of the country, for it is 
Gr who must support the postal service. 

e manufacture, printing, and sale of individually printed stamped 
envelopes can not be restored to the allied printing, ponui and 
paper trades of the country where, as the Post Office artment has 
admitted “it belongs,” unless some one pays for the printing, the dis- 
tribution, the selling, and the sales promotion erally which are now 
done free. 7 business man who is not willing to pay a fair com- 
petitive price for his individually printed stamped envelopes ought to 
urge the passage of this bill, and fra ve as his reason that he 
wants to continue to beryl! this Government subsidy which so prepon- 
derating a proportion of his fellow business men and the public gener- 
ak eae to pay for in order that he ma eg it. 

e believe the practice of the Post ce Department has built up a 
monopoly in yyy oe e Sgr At 5 there is no competition in 
bidding for this Government contract, and we believe this affords the 
best illustration of the eagerness and the power of special privilege to 
8 itself possibly t could be. e believe the practice of the 

overnment is an outrage and is robbing newspapers and printers of 
much that is due them, and that this wrong should be righted. 

8 for rt bop which ga may do of benefit to the print- 
ing and publishing business, of which we are represon atves; and that 
we can count upon your assistance in favor of the Nelson-Tou Velle 
bill, we subscribe ourselves as follows: 


Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of the Central Labor 
Union of Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WETMORE. I present a memorial of members of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NEWPORT, R. I., February 6, 1911. 
„Dran Sin: We, as 1 of the fishing Interests in and about 
Newport, as also vessel owners, producers and handlers of fish in this 
vicinity, wish to call to your attention the fact that the said fishing 
interests in and about Ne rt are heartily in sympathy with the 
people of Gloucester in their efort to defeat the free fish schedule 
cluded in the recent reciprocity a ment between Canada and the 
United States, and will do all in their power to assist them in prevent- 
ing 1 proposed agreement in regard to free fish from being enacted 
0 8 
The interests which we represent would respectfully request that you 
use all your influence on the floor of the Senate to defeat this section 
of the proposed agreement. . 
Jery respectfully, yours, 
FLETCHER W. LAWTON, 
HENRY L. LITTLEFIELD, 
Henry C. WILCOX, 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


Hon. GEORGE Prasopy WETMORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BOURNE. I present a telegram from the secretary of 
the Oregon Wool Growers’ Association, which I ask may be read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

PENDLETON, OREG., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. JONATHAN BOURNE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Under pain Sei aga treaty with Canada sheep are placed on 
free list, meats taxed 14 cents per pound. This protects pack- 
ers, but not consumer or sheep bi er. If Canadian sheep are ad- 
mitted free, they will bring millions of pounds of free wool with them. 
Oregon Wool Growers’ Association protests most vigorously against 
admission of free sheep from Canada. 

Dan P. SMYTHE, Secretary. 


Mr. FLINT. I present a telegram from the Legislature of 
the State of California, which I ask may lie on the table and 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. FRANK P. FLINT, 
United States Senator from California, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I am hereby directed to transmit the following joint resolution 
passed unanimously this 8th day of February, 1911: 


“Senate joint resolution 17, introduced by Senator Stetson, relative to 
request to our Senators in Congress to favor a joint resolution for the 
amendment of the Constitution. 


“ Whereas there is sere od before the Senate of the United States a 
joint resolution providing for the amendment of the Constitution of the 

e States permitting the popular election of United States Senators; 
an 

“ Whereas the people of the State of California have already indicated 
a desire to elect United States Senators directly: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 
jointly, That our Senators in Congress be requested to use all honorable 
means to secure the passage of said ding joint resolution and the 
Senate of the United States to pass the same; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and he is 
directed to transmit this resolution 3 to each of the 
a Statea Senators and to the ident of the United States 


WALTER N. PARRISH, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I present telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from the master and executive committee of the Massachusetts 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, which I ask may be 
paea in the Record and referred to the Committee on Foreign 

elatlons. 

There being no objection, the memorials were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WESTFIELD, Mass., February 5, 1911. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Massachusetts State Grange earnestly protests against Canadian reci- 
pet treaty. Massachusetts farmers very strongly opposed. Letter 
‘ollows. 

CHAS. M. GARNER, 
Master Massachusetts State Grange. 


STURBRIDGE, VIA WORCESTER, MASS., 
85 February 5, 1911. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
The farmers need your support. We oppose the present plan of reci- 
procity with Canada. 


GEORGE S. Lapp, 
Chairman Evecutive Committee, Massachusetts State Grange, 
for the Committee. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Provincetown, Mass., which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas a commission has been appointed by the Government of the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada to formulate a treaty of 
reciprocity between the said countries; and 

Whereas there is a great likelihood that by the terms of this treaty 
the one on fish imported from Canada into this country will be re- 
duced ; 

Whereas ev: that enters into the manufacture and production 
of our fish ets highly protected ; and 

Whereas the profits on our fish products are too small to enable us 
to successfully compete with our Canadian neighbors if the duty on 
fish and fish products is reduced, for the reason that labor costs are 
so much lower in Canada than in this country, and also for the rea- 
son of the nearness of the fishing grounds to Canada: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Provincetown Board of Trade in meeting assem- 
bled, believing that the reduction of duties on fish or fish products from 
Canada into the United States would be runinous to the fishing indus- 
try and to the town of Provincetown as a whole, do hereby protest 
against any reduction of the present duty on an; d of fish or fish 

roducts brought into the United States from Canada, and we urge 
Phe United States Government to take such action as will prevent the 
ratification of a treaty of reciprocity containing any clause, schedule, 
= ote 2 that will reduce the existing duties on fish or fish products ; 
and it 

Further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Sena- 
tors and Con from — at Washington and that 
they be ur to use their utmost endeavors to prevent any action 
which would mean the ruin of the only industry of Provincetown. 

Adopted January 30, 1911. 

PROVINCETOWN BOARD OF TRADE, 
J. F. Snow, Secretary, 
Per P. A. WHOLF. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a resolution adopted by the National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Reconp, as follows: 


Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, , 
1765 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Grange earnestly protests against Canadian reciproc- 
ity bill, which puts farm 5 on free list, while making ctically 
no reduction in high tariff on manufactured articles. Bill our 
farmers to unfair competition of cheap Canadian farm lands. Will 
greatly injure farmin; 1 Win increase farm values in Canada 
and reduce value of farms in this country. Farmers unanimously 
opposed to bill. 

M. J. BATCHELDER, 

AARON JONES, 

T. C. ATKESON, 
Legislative Committee National Grange, Concord, N. H. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of Kelly Post, No. 111, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of West Virginia, of King- 
wood, W. Va., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BORAH presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Carey, Idaho, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of the North Dakota Press 
Association and the Ben Franklin Club of North Dakota, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the printing of 
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certain matter on stamped envelopes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Grand 
Forks, York, Fargo, Inkster, Bottineau, and Crary, all in the 
State of North Dakota, praying that an investigation be made 
into the affairs of all wireless-telegraph companies in the 
United States, which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 1415, 
Modern Brotherhood of America, of Brookings, S. Dak., praying 


for the enactment of legislation providing for the admission of 


publications of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class 
matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ 
Association, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the construction 
of the battleship New York in a Government navy yard, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. : 

He also presented a petition of the Pattern Makers’ Associ- 
ation, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the repeal of the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry Irish-American citi- 
zens of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of Reno Post, No. 7, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of West Virginia, of Grafton, 
W. Va., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of C. C. Martin & Co., of Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped 
envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 1, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Tacoma, Wash., and a 
petition of the Washington State Federation of Labor, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Federal Labor Union, 
Local No. 12868, American Federation of Labor, of Bedford; of 
Local Council No. 14, Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, of Dunkirk; and of the South Bend Central Labor 
Union, al! in the State of Indiana, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict Immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a petition of sundry employees of 
the United States navy yard at Charleston, S. C., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for an increase of 25 
per cent in the salaries of classified employees at the navy 
yards and naval stations of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. RAYNER presented a memorial of the Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Maryland, remonstrating against 
any appropriation being made for the fortification of the Pan- 
ama Canal, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

He also presented petitions of Arundel Council, No. 155, of 
Odenton; Wabash Council, No. 73, of Baltimore; of Evening 
Star Council, No. 3, of Hillsdale, all of the Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; of Washington Camps Nos. 17, of Fred- 
erick; 48, of Stevensville; and 67, of Baltimore, all of the Pa- 
triotie Order Sons of America; and of Golden Rule Council, No. 
65, Daughters of America, of Baltimore, all in the State of 
Maryland, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. CARTER. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 


the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follows: 
Senate joint memorial 1. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


Whereas we believe it to be the everlasting benefit and anien of 
the State of Montana and its people, and to the best interests of the 
Nation at large, that the Crow Reservation should be speedily e 


concurri 
Twelfth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, do hereby peti- 
tion the of the United States for the passage of necessary legis- 
lation to, at as early a date as practicable, open for settlement the lands 


1911. 


embraced within the Crow Reservation, situated in the southeastern 
portion of the State of Montana. 

Resolvéd further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the honorable Secretary of the Interior and our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, with the request that they 
use every effort within their power to bring about speedy action for the 
accomplishment of the ends and parposes herein indicated. 

W. R. ALLEN, President of the Senate. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, Speaker of the House. 
Approved, January 23, 1911. N 


Filed January 23, 1911. 


Epwin L. Norris, Governor. 
A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, 88: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint memo- 
rial No. 1, relating to the opening of the Crow Reservation for settle- 
ment, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana and approvo by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said 
State, on the 23d day of January, 1911. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this the 23d 
day of January, A. D. 1911. 

Tanai. : A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CARTER. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 

of the State of Montana, which I ask may be printed in the 

Recorp and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of Arid Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 2. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


Whereas the settlers under the Lower Yellowstone Bac Montana 
and North Dakota, executed and delivered to the Lower Yellowstone Water 
Users’ Association, a corporation, a contract subscribing for stock in 
said corporation, which empowered such corporation, under the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior, to sell their homesteads unless 
the owners make application for water right and comply with the 

rovisions of the act of Congress of June 17, 1902, and that such con- 
racts were executed with the understanding that the cost of the 
project to them should not exceed $30 per acre of their holdings; and 

hereas the cost of construction of said project has ex led the 
original estimated cost $750,000, increasing the cost thereof to the 
settlers to $42.50 per acre; and 

Whereas five years’ time is required for a settler to level and fit his 
homestead for successful irrigation and the 8 roduction of 
crops thereon, so as to enable him to make the requixed annual pay- 
ments of maintenance and cost of construction therefrom; and 

Whereas the settlers of the Lower Yellowstone project experienced 
severe crop failure during the past season, the land returning in man 
instances less than the seed, and many of said settlers are in straiten 
financial condition; and 

Whereas the banks and merchants along the Lower Yellowstone 
project are unable to advance further credit to said settlers; and 

hereas it is entirely impossible for said settlers to pay to the Goy- 
ernment the annual installments for construction until they are able to 
take the same from the soil; and 

Whereas many settlers, prior to the initiation of said project had 
secured from the Government tracts of land embracing more than 80 
acres, and the Secretary of the Interlor, by his ruling, has required such 
settlers to reduce their holdings to 80-acre tracts, the same being 
adopted as the farm unit under said project by him, which said ruling 
the said settlers denounce as unjust and demand that the same be 
abrogated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed (the house concurring), That we, the Twelfth Legislative 
ey of the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Congress of 
the United States for the passage of necessary legislation at as early 
date as possible, providing that the settlers under said Lower Yellow- 
stone project shall not be required to y any installment upon the 
cost of construction of said project before the Ist day of December, 
1914, and that upon said date the first annual installment therefor be 
required, and that thereafter the annual installments upon the cost of 
said construction shall be payable on or before the 1st day of December 
of each year until said cost is fully paid; that the payment of main- 
tenance charges, including those now accrued, shall not be required 
until the Ist day of December, 1911, when a payment of $1 per acre 
be required, and that thereafter the annual charge of $1 per acre for 
maintenance be required, to be paid upon the Ist day of mber of 
each year; and that said legislation shall provide, further, that such 
settlers under said project, who 55 from the Government, prior 
to the institution thereof, tracts of land embracing more than 80 acres 
of land, be permitted to hold the same under the project, not exceeding 
160 acres each, and be enabled to acquire water rights thereunder for 
the whole of such holdings: 

Further resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the President of the United States, and the re- 
tary of the Interior, and our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
grees, with the request that they use every effort within their power 
o bring about s y action for the accomplishment of the ends and 
purposes herein indicated. 

W. R. ALLEN, President of the Senate. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, Speaker of the House. 

Approved January 23, 1911. 


EDWIN L. Norris, Governor, 
Filed January 23, 1911. 


A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of Senate joint me- 
morial No. 2, petitioning Congress to relieve settlers of the Lower 
Yellowstone project in Montana and North Dakota, enacted by the 
Twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
and mpuroNes by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on the 23d 
day of January, 1911. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed ise 


great seal of sald State. 
Done at the city of oo the capital of said State, this the 24th 


tar of January, A. D. 1911. 
SEAL. ] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CARTER. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint resolution 3. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


Whereas it was the manifest intention of Congress when the Terri- 
tory of Montana was admitted into the Union as a State to set aside and 
donate public lands to aid in the establishment of all public institutions, 
following a long-established precedent; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the people of the State of Montana to 
establish a hospital for the care and treatment of indigent persons in 
said State who are suffering from tuberculosis: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, your memorialists, 3 and earnestly u that 
there be set aside and donated out of and from the unappropriated lands 
of the United States lying and being within the borders of the State of 
ee 50,000 acres in aid and on aecount of such hospital; be it 

urther 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to forthwith transmit copies of this memorial, properly authenticated, to 
ay Secretary of the Interior and to our Senators and Representatives 


Congress. 
W. W. McDoweEtt, Speaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN, President of the Senate. 
Approved January 24, 1911. 


EDWIN L. Norris, Governor. 
Filed January 24, 1911. 
A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, 88: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby cer- 
tify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint resolution 
3, petitioning Congress to donate land in aid and on account of a hospi- 
tal for the care and treatment of tubercular a enacted by the 
twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
and approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said State, on the 24th 
day of January, 1911. 

n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Peena; the capital of said State, this the 24th 


~ of January, A. D. 1911. 
SEAL.] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Finance, I report back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff 
board. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in connection with the report 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has just submitted, I 
desire to say on behalf of my Democratic associates on the 
Finance Committee that we do not agree to the report of that 
committee, and we have reserved the right to offer amendments 
to the bill and to resist it in all proper ways. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 30727) providing for the sale of certain lands 
to the city of Buffalo, Wyo. (Rept. No. 1119) ; 

A bill (H. R. 23827) extending the provisions of section 4 
of the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to 
the Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation, in Wyoming 
(Rept. No. 1120) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 25284) authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands to Charles E. Miller (Rept. No. 1121). 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 10208) authorizing 
the resurvey of certain lands in the State of Wyoming, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1122) thereon. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 9889) providing for the reimbursement of 
certain employees of the Lighthouse Service for relief furnished 
to shipwrecked persons, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1123) thereon. 

Mr. FLINT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 31353) for the relief of F. W. Mueller (Rept. 
No. 1124); and A 

A bill (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the Edison Electric Co. a permit to occupy certain lands for 
electric power plants in the San Bernardino, Sierra, and San 
Gabriel Forest Reserves, in the State of California,” by extend- 
ing the time to complete and put in operation the power plants 
specified in subdivisions (g), (h), and (i) of section 1 of said 
act (Rept. No. 1125). 
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Mr. FLINT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 9819) granting to the city and county 
of San Francisco, Cal., rights of way in and through certain 
public lands of the United States in California, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1126) thereon. 

Mr. DEPEW, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 31600) to authorize the erection 
upon the Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a 
memorial to commemorate the discovery of Lake Champlain, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 31860) permitting the building of a wagon 
and trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River, between the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota ; 

A bill (H. R. 31538) to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & 
New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws 
of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across 
the Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line opposite 
the city of Mobile, Ala.; 

A bill (H. R. 31922) to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River, near Foster 
Falls, Wythe County, Va.; and 

A bill (H. R. 31931) authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Cor- 
poration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River. 

Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 31648) to au- 
thorize the county of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to 
construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. This House bill, now favorably reported, is identical 
with Order of Business No. 953 on the calendar, being the bill 
(S. 10375) to authorize Hamilton County, Tenn., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. I ask that the House bill may take the 
place of the Senate bill on the calendar, and that the Senate bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate bill 
will be indefinitely postponed, and the House bill now reported 
will take the place of the Senate bill on the calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 31649) to au- 
thorize the County of Hamilton, in the State of Tennessee, to 
construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and I ask that a similar substitution be made for Order 
of Business No. 948 on the calendar, being the bill (S. 10376) to 
authorize Hamilton County, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and that the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. ` 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 10530) authorizing the sale of the 
allotments of Nek-quel-e-kin, or Wapato John, and Que-til-qua- 
soon, or Peter, Moses agreement allottees, reporteđ it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1127) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 23361) authorizing the 
Hot Springs Lodge, No. 62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to oc- 
cupy and construct buildings for the use of the organization on 
lots Nos. 1 and 2, in block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1128) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 21965) for the relief of Mary Wind 
French, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1129) thereon. 

Mr. BOURNE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 9892) providing for the disposition of 
moneys recovered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse 
property, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1180) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 31926) permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River near Byron, Ill.; and 

A bill (H. R. 30571) permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, Ill. 

Mr. GAMBLE, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 27069) to relinquish the title 
of the United States in New Madrid location and survey No. 
2880, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1131) thereon. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 10224) to restore in part the 
rank of Lieuts. Thomas Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Cro- 
zier, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1132) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 32082) limiting 
the privileges of the Government free bathhouse on the public 
reservation at Hot Springs, Ark., to persons who are without 
and unable to obtain the means to pay for baths, to report it 
with the recommendation that that committee be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee.on Public Lands, the Hot Springs Reservation not 
being a military reservation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming will be complied with. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 31166) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to exchange a certain right of way, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. STONE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 31925) authorizing the building’ 
of a dam across the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Industrial Expositions, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) 
authorizing the President to invite foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915, 
at San Francisco, Cal., reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1133) thereon. 

Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 9891) relating to the expenditure of 
an appropriation for the raising of the North Point Light Sta- 
tion, Wis. reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1134) thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 31066) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse 
purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. FLINT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. Nixon on the 
8d instant, relative to arid lands in the State of Nevada, etc., 
intended to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
reported favorably thereon, and moved that it be printed, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, which was agreed to. 


WILLAMETTE RIVER BRIDGE, OREGON. 


Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 10274) to au- 
thorize construction of the Broadway Bridge across the Wil- 
lamette River at Portland, Oreg., and I submit a report (No. 
1118) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Bourne] to the bill. 

Mr. BOURNE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments were, on page 3, line 8, to strike out “ ninety- 
six” and insert ninety-three; in line 9, after the words low- 
water mark,” to insert the words “city datum;” and after the 
word “city,” at the end of line 17, to insert the following 


proviso: 

Provided, That said bridge shall be constructed and maintained in 
accordance with the 3 of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved reh 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Portland, in the county of Mult- 
nomah, State of is hereby fully authorized and empowered to 
construct and build a br to be known as the Broadway Bridge, with 
3 3 terminals with a clearance of not less than 

feet above high-water mark and not less than 93.13 feet above low- 
water mark, city datum, across the Willamette, a navigable river, in 
said city, substantially as follows, to wit: From Broadway Street at 
or near its intersection with Larrabee Street on the east side of said 
river, and 8 the line of Broadway Street extended westerly in 
on present course to a point at or near its intersection with Seventh 


t on the west side of said river; thence sou and easterly 
to s pont at or near the intersection of Sixth and ing Streets 
in city : That said bridge shall be constructed and 


: Provided, 
Ti accordance with the pey of the act entitled “An 
te the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 


arch 23, 1906. 
the amendment to 


1911. 
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meres to build said bridge are hereby cured, and the issue of said 
bonds, both before the passage of this act and afterwards, are hereby 
fully authorized, ratified, and confirmed so far as a lack of authority 
from Congress to build such bridge is concerned. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The committee report in favor of 
striking out the preamble. Without objection, the preamble will 
be stricken out. 

STEAM YACHT “ DIANA.” 

Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 9437) to pro- 
vide American register for the steam yacht Diana, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1117) thereon. 

Mr. KEAN. That is a brief bill of about eight lines. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration, 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It directs the Commissioner of Navigation to 
cause the steam yacht Diana, wrecked and repaired in the 
United States, and owned by C. Ledyard Blair, a citizen of the 
United States, residing at Peapack, N. J., to be registered as a 
vessel of the United States; but the vessel shall not at any 
time hereafter engage in the coasting trade, under penalty of 
forfeiture. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MASONIC ORDER IN OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. THORNTON. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 29300) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell a certain 40- 
acre tract of land to the Masonic order in Oklahoma, and I 
submit a report (No. 1113) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may now be considered. The accompanying report 
sets forth a letter from the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mending the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to grant to 
the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of Oklahoma 90 days’ preference right, 
after the passage of the act, to purchase at its appraised value 
the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of section 13, 
township 13 north of range 8 west of the Indian meridian, in 
the State of Oklahoma, and directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to appraise, sell, and convey by patent the tract of land 
on such terms and conditions as he deem proper, requiring at 
least 20 per cent of the purchase price to be paid in cash. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION ALONG LIVINGSTONE CHANNEL. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 10690) providing for-aids to navigation along the Living- 
stone Channel, Detroit River, Mich., and I submit a report 
(No. 1115) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor to establish and provide such 
lights and buoys as may, in his judgment, be necessary to prop- 
erly mark the Livingstone Channel in the Detroit River, Mich., 
at an expense not to exceed $210,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JAJI BIN YDRIS. 

Mr. KEAN. From the Committee on Claims I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 1031) for the relief 
of Jaji Bin Ydris, and I submit a report (No. 1114) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
to the bill. It will cost more to print it on the calendar than 
to pass it. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a small matter, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 


of the Treasury to pay to Jaji Bin Ydris, of Jolo, island of 
Sulu, P. I., $537.40, as compensation for loss of his boat, the 
Panco, and her cargo by reason of a collision with the U. S. 
Jaunch Ogden on the night of November 29-30, 1900, off Pilas 
Island, P. I. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RAINY RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO, 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 10596) to au- 
thorize the Rainy River Improvement Co. to construct a dam 
across the outlet of Namakan Lake at Kettle Falls, in St. Louis 
County, Minn., and I submit a report (No. 1116) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator from Minnesota how 
long is his bill? 

Mr. NELSON. It is a very short local bill, 
a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I shall not object to the consideration of 
this bill, but I now serve notice that hereafter during the morn- 
ing business—not during the morning hour, but during the 
morning business—in the present state of the business of the 
Senate, I shall object to the consideration of any other bill. I 
shall not, however, object te the consideration of this bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Rainy 
River Improvement Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Minnesota, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam across the outlet of Lake 
Namakan at Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable waters,’ approved June 
21, 1906.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


It will take but 


CHARLES RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. FRYE. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 26150) to authorize the 
cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., to construct drawless 
bridges across the Charles River, to report it back with an 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Metropolitan Park Commission or any town or city, or any 
other public body authorized by the State of Massachusetts, or any 
of them, and they hereby are, authorized to construct, at any time 
hereafter, wless bridges agross the Charles River in the State of 
Massachusetts connecting River Street in Cambridge and Cambridge 
Street in the Brighton District, so called, of Boston, and at = other 
porota upon said river at, near, or above said Cambridge and River 
Streets: Provided, That said brid, 2 feet above 
the ordinary level of the water in basin over the main ship channel, 
and the piers and other obstructions to the flow of the river shall be 
constructed In such form and in meg vege ve as the Secretary of War 
shall approve: Provided further, That State of Massachusetts shall, 
within a reasonable time after the completion of said bridges, or any 
of them, by legislative enactment, provide for adequate compensation 
to the owner or owners of wharf property now used as such on said 
river above any of said bridges for damages, if any, sustained by said 
property by reason of interference with access by water to said property 
now enjoyed because of the construction ef said bridges thout a 
draw. Except as inconsistent herewith, this act shall be subject to 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 10732) for the relief of David F. Wallace; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: 

A bill (S. 10733) to extend the time to construct a dam across 
the Mississippi River by the St. Cloud Electric Power Co. (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A bill (S. 10734) to inhibit and punish the stealing of freight 
or express packages or baggage in process of transportation on 
interstate shipment, and felonious asportation of the same into 


- 
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another district of the United States, or the felonious reception 
of the same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THORNTON: 

A bill (S. 10735) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Laura 
Lane Gibson, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 10736) for the relief of the heirs or estate of J. 
Ursin Broussard, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 10737) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Pierre 
Cormier, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 10738) for the relief of the heirs of Jean Southene 
Mouton, deceased (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 10739) for the relief of Theophile Pann (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 10740) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Doherty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 10742) to provide for the construction of a landing 
place in the national harbor of refuge, Point Judith, R. I., 
in the shelter created therefor pursuant to the acts of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 10743) for the relief of William P. Drummon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 10744) to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 10745) for the relief of Scott P. Stewart and An- 
drew J. Stewart, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 10746) granting a pension to Caroline Banks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 10747) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office and courthouse buildings and 
acquisition of additional ground at Parkersburg, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 10748) for the relief of John L. Smith and others 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 10749) granting a pension to John Waalkes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. HEYBURN. I introduce a bill, which I send to the desk, 
and ask that it be read the first and second time, and then that 
it lie upon the table. I ask that it be read at length. 

The bill (S. 10741) to authorize popular subscriptions at all 
post offices for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for publishing 
and mailing same, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
and directed to make, on or before the Ist of July, 1911, rules and 

lations to enable all postmasters in the United States at all post 
offices to receive popular subscriptions for the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at the price of $1 per year, and report the said subscriptions 
and the amount received therefor to the Public Printer. 

Sec. 2. That when such subscriptions shall reach 1,000,000 the 
Public Printer is hereby authorized to publish a sufficient number of 
copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to supply all such popular sub- 
scriptions made and prepaid as aforesaid, and to send the said Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD through the mails to such subscribers free of 
postage. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. HEYBURN subsequently said: I move that the bill in- 
troduced by me this morning to authorize popular subscription 
at all post offices for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and for the 
publishing and mailing of the same, which was ordered to lie 
on the table at my request, be taken therefrom and referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


The motion was agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. WETMORE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $150,000 for the purchase of land in the District of Co- 
lumbia, known as Graceland Cemetery, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PILES submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 

25,000 for the survey of the Mount Rainier National Park, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF BOARD. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff 
board, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 

841), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the authority heretofore vested in the Committee on 
the District of Columbia by Senate resolution of February 20, 1909, 
directing the said committee to examine into matters relating to the 
District of Columbia, is hereby continued, and the said committee is 
aoe directed to pursue its investigations during the Sixty-second 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 31237) making appropriation 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives and agree 
to the conference asked for by the House, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr. TALIAFERRO conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PUBLICATIONS OF FRATERNAL SOCIETIES. 
Mr. PENROSE, I have a communication from the Post- 


master General reciting his objections to the bill known as the 
Dodds bill, admitting to the mails publications of fraternal 


societies as second-class matter. In view of the very wide. 


spread interest in this measure, I ask that the communication 
be printed as a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 815). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

Mr. PENROSE. In view of the thousands of persons who 
are either for or opposed to this measure, I submit a resolution 
for the printing of 25,000 additional copies, and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 340) was 
read and referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of Senate 
document No, 815, Sixty-first Congress, third session, being a letter of 
the Postmaster General to Hon. Bols PENROSE, submitting reasons 
against the passage of the bill (H. R. 22239) to admit to the mails as 
second-class matter periodical publications issued by or under the 
auspices of benevolent and fraternal societies and orders and institu- 
tions of learning, or by trades unions, and for other purposes, for the 
use of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently, from the Committee on Printing, 
to which was referred the foregoing resolution, reported it 
favorably, without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 


mous consent and agreed to. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 184) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of 
the several States. ~ 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the amending of the Constitu- 
tion so as to provide for the election of Senators by a direct vote of 
the people instead of by the State legislatures has been under con- 
sideration at various times by the Senate for over half a cen- 
tury. So extensive has been the debate upon the subject that 
it is difficult to contribute anything new to the discussion. I 
shall not undertake an elaborate historical presentation of the 
question. Most exhaustive speeches have been made in this 
Chamber upon other occasions by such distinguished Senators 
as Hoar, Turpie, and others. They have illumined the subject 
with their great learning, and from their respective viewpoints 
have covered it with completeness; and at this session very 
able and learned addresses have been made by the junior Sen- 
ater from Idaho and the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
While I can not hope to add anything new to the discussion, 
however I feel impelled to call the attention of the Senate to 
the wide difference between the conditions that prevailed in 
this country at the time the Constitution was adopted and 
those that prevail to-day. 

Stripped of every subterfuge, the burden of all the speeches 
that have been made against this proposition is that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are not capable of wisely selecting the 
men who shall represent them in the upper branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature. Various pretexts are resorted to in an effort 
to produce arguments against this amendment without defi- 
nitely making such a statement, but the ultimate analysis of 
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every speech that has been made against this proposition is 
that the people as a whole have not that calm temperament 
and intelligent judgment necessary to enable them wisely to 
select their Senators. 

PRESIDENT, IN FACT, ELECTED BY DIRECT VOTE; WHY NOT SENATORS? 


As to that, I take sharp and decisive issue with the oppo- 
nents of this resolution. It was the opinion of many of the Revo- 
lutionary fathers that the people could not safely be trusted to 
elect by a direct vote Members of both branches of the Congress 
and the President. The result was provision for the election of 
Members of the House of Representatives by a direct vote, the 
Senate by the various State legislatures, and an electoral col- 
lege composed of distinguished citizens chosen by the people of 
the various States was created, and upon this college was placed 
the responsibility of electing our Presidents. This body of dis- 
tinguished men was to stand between the President and the di- 
rect expression of the popular will. Every man must admit 
that this plan for the election of President was a failure. It 
has been nullified by the evolution of our political institutions. 
The people to-day, in fact, elect their President by a direct vote. 
If asked to name the electors for whom he voted in the last 
presidential election, there is not one Senator in fiye in this 
Chamber who could do it, and there is not one voter in a thou- 
sand, in the majority of the States, who could name them; but 
999 voters out of every 1,000 could name, without hesitation, the 
man for whom they voted for President. Noone would presume 
to declare that if the electors chosen at the presidential elec- 
tions had assembled in conventions and chosen our Presidents 
as it was originally intended that they should do, that we would 
have secured better men for that great office than those who 
have held it. The intrigue and corruption that would have de- 
veloped in such conventions is beyond our comprehension and, 
in my judgment, before this would have threatened the life of 
the Republic. The people, however, by a gradual evolution have 
nullified this provision of the Constitution. 

Now, on a given day, quietly and without excitement, mil- 
lions of American citizens choose their executive ruler for a 
period of four years, by what is in fact a direct vote, and the 
decision of the majority is accepted without protest by the 
entire population. The quiet and orderly way by which the 
people of this mighty Nation, with its widely extended territory 
exalt one of their number into, and depose another from, the 
most powerful political position among men, is the greatest 
tribute that could be offered to the patriotism and stability 
of character of the American citizen. If the people are capable 
of electing their Presidents by direct yote, as in fact they do, 
are they not capable of elécting their Senators? Is that task 
more perplexing? Are the qualifications necessary for Senators 
more difficult for the average citizen to comprehend? This, 
certainly, no one will claim, yet every argument that has been 
offered against this resolution can lead to no other conclusion. 

MEMBERS OF LEGISLATURES HAVE VARIOUS DUTIES. 


Fortunately, the electoral college was charged with no other 
duty than the selection of a President, and the people soon 
relieved it of that responsibility, and it has become simply a 
returning board to record the will of the people as directly ex- 
pressed. But members of the various State legislatures have 
numerous duties other than the election of Senators to perform, 
so that they can not be selected wholly because of their atti- 
tude toward candidates for the senatorship. If they had not 
been charged with such other duties they would long since 
have been relieved by the people of the responsibility of electing 
Senators, just as the electoral college has been relieved of the 
responsibility of electing Presidents. As it is, however, some 
members of the legislature are elected on account of their 
attitude toward certain candidates for the Senate, others be- 
cause of the local interest-a constituency may have in State 
legislation, and others because of general political conditions. 
The result is that when the assembly meets to select a Senator, 
unless some plan has been provided by the State for the people 
to express their choice, a general scramble occurs in which all 
the passions of ambition, greed, and avarice are turned loose 
in a contest to determine who shall receive this great official 

rize. 

y CORRUPTION FRUITAGE OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 

Delays in election, deadlocks, and loss of representation by 
the States frequently occur. During the last 20 years there 
have been 14 vacancies in the Senate, some of them covering a 
period of several years, because of the failure of legislatures 
to elect. Frequently shocking scandal and flagrant bribery are 
the fruitage of these controversies. Corruption and bribery 
in senatorial elections have become more prevalent as the com- 
mercial interests of the country haye grown. The story of the 
Illinois election that has resulted in the investigation now be- 


fore this body is shocking to the sense of decency of every 


Senator here, yet it is but a sample of the legislative debauch- 
ery that has occurred in recent years in numerous senatorial 
elections. During the last 40 years the Senate has had under 
consideration 15 cases where corruption was charged in the 
election of Senators, while during the preceding 84 years of 
our history there had been but one such case. This plainly 
demonstrates that the system adopted by the framers of the 
Constitution worked well until radical changes occurred in our 
industrial and commercial life, but that under present condi- 
tions it is breaking down and corruption is growing. I do 
not claim that the election of Senators by a popular vote 
will wholly eliminate corruption and dishonesty from such 
elections, but I do maintain that it will reduce it to a minimum. 
The great power of the position, the dignity of the high office, 
and the wide infiuence that a Senator may acquire make a 
seat in this body exceedingly attractive to men of public spirit 
and ambition. The power and character of the office are such 
as to make it a possible source of great value to those connected 
with large commercial and industrial concerns. The result is 
that men are frequently elected to seats here not because of 
their great learning or distinction in the publie service, but 
because of their connection with certain financial, industrial, 
or commercial concerns that seek to profit by the legislation 
of Congress. Under these conditions it is but natural that seats 
in this body should be sought with great eagerness and that 
the present system by which a few men are able to determine 
who shall have such seats should produce corruption. That 
this corruption is increasing as the commercial spirit of the 
Nation grows, no man can deny. I state, therefore, without 
hesitation, that the integrity of our political institutions de- 
mands a change in the method of electing Senators. 
MARVELOUS CHANGES IN CONDITIONS. 

We are warned not to depart from the wisdom of the fathers 
by changing the manner of choosing the Members of this body. 
Such an argument in the light of modern development is with- 
out weight. The conditions that exist in the United States to- 
day are vastly different from those that prevailed when the 
Constitution was framed. In 1790 there were but 75 post offices 
in the United States, or one post office for every 52,000 people, 
while to-day we have in round numbers 60,000 post offices, or 
one post office for every 1,500 people. Then there was no free 
delivery in either city or country. There was not a single letter 
carrier on the continent; now there are 1,500 cities with free 
delivery, and over 28,000 city letter carriers deliver the mails 
to the homes of our urban population, and there are more than 
40,000 rural carriers traveling 1,000,000 miles a day delivering 
letters, newspapers, and pericdicals to the rural population. 
Then the postage on a four-page letter from Washington to 
Boston was $1; now you can send that same letter from Porto 
Rico to Manila, over 12,000 miles, more than half way around 
the globe, for 2 cents. At that time there were but 103 news- 
papers and periodicals published in the United States, and the 
circulation of none of them exceeded 1,000 copies. The aver- 
age circulation was less than 500, and there was but one pub- 
lication for every 38,000 people. Now there are 22,600 news- 
papers and periodicals, with an average circulation of more than 
6,000. ‘Then there was published but one copy of a newspaper 
or periodical per week for each 50 of our population; now there 
are four copies per day for every family. Such a state of 
society as we now enjoy was not within the wildest dreams of 
the most ardent enthusiasts among the founders of the Republic. 
Yet Senators tell us that to change the details or the manner of 
electing Senators is to reflect upon the wisdom of the fore- 
fathers. Mr. President, I join with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in paying high tribute to the great wisdom and patriotism 
of the framers of the Constitution. He can not hold them in 
deeper reverence than I, though his great learning enables him 
to express that reverence in more eloguent phrases. But, while 
I join him in paying tribute to the wisdom of the Revolution- 
ary fathers, I regret that he refuses to join me in expressing 
confidence in the judgment and wisdom of the people of our 
own times. Without reflecting in the slightest degree upon the 
ability of the Members of Congress in any other age of our 
country’s history, I assert that the average American citizen 
to-day has a better education, is more thoroughly informed on 
public questions, has a keener sense of the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and is better equipped to pass judgment as to the 
wisdom of governmental policies than was the ayerage Member 
of the House of Representatives a century ago. Then a coilege 
graduate in a community was a rare and distinguished indi- 
vidual. There were but few of them among our people. Now 
they are to be found by the dozen in almost every township. 
Our colleges and academies to-day are not only equipping men 
for the professions, but are preparing them by the thousands 
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for the responsibilities of citizenship. This the conditions of 
the times demand. Yet Senators upon this floor contend that 
the same method of selecting Senators that was thought wise 
and desirable then should be continued now. 

For the first half century of our history the greed of com- 
mercialism, except as it related to the slavery question, was not 
developed; now it is a menace to the country’s welfare. As the 
commercial spirit developed and opportunities increased to use the 
power of government to promote the selfish interests of financial 
and industrial institutions, such concerns became more anxious 
to control the Senate. This has brought about the numerous 
legislative scandals that have occurred in recent years, and 
such scandal not only will continue but will increase until there 
is a change in the method of electing Senators. 

SHOULD CHANGE METHODS OF ELECTING DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CON- 
VENTIONS. 

In this connection I desire to say that not only do I believe that 
the people should be given the opportunity to vote direct for their 
Senators and to elect them in the same manner as they elect 
their Congressmen and governors, but I believe that all dele- 
gates to our national conventions should be elected by a direct 
primary, and that on the primary ballot the voter should express 
his first and second choice for the nominees of his party. It then 
would be the business of the national conventions to carry out 
the will of the people as expressed in the primary election. The 
expression of a second choice, to show the general preference of 
the people of a State that might have a “favorite son” as a 
candidate, is necessary in order that the choice of the people 
independent of local favor may be ascertained. It has become 
customary for national conyentions to be made up of a large 
number of Federal officeholders who want to perpetuate them- 
selves in official power, or to be composed of ambitious men who 
hope to secure the Federal offices. In addition to these two 
classes there are a number of commanding delegates who repre- 
sent the powerful financial and commercial institutions of the 
country, and who are there to look after the interests of such 
institutions. Trusts and combinations representing great trans- 
portation and industrial companies seek to control the State and 
national conventions of both the great political parties, and 
if they succeed it makes little difference to them how the elec- 
tion goes or which side wins. Their representatives contribute 
. generously to both campaign committees, and because of such 
contributions expect to secure certain appointments and also to 
control the legislation in which they are concerned. These 
selfish financial interests are exceedingly anxious, first, to con- 
trol the appointment of Federal judges; second, to shape the 
laws which affect their interests; and, third, to control the ap- 
pointment of the executive officers who are to administer those 
laws. 

COMBINATIONS OF WEALTH USE POWER TO ENRICH THEMSELVES. 


Mr. President, these great combinations of wealth, under the 
system that now prevails, have acquired too much power in 
the affairs of this Government, and they have used that power 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the general public. 
Unless a change is made, not only in the method of electing 
Senators, but also in the manner of selecting delegates to the 
national conventions, the rising tide of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion that prevails throughout the country to-day will rapidly 
increase. Men will not become less greedy for wealth and 
power. The great financial interests will not abate their efforts 
to control, not only the business, but the politics of the country. 

The Senator from Massachusetts declared that the political 
power of gigantic combinations of wealth had been broken, and 
that they are no longer endeavoring to control the politics of the 
country. How can the distinguished Senator entertain such a 
delusion when at this very hour there are in a number of States 
deadlocks in pending senatorial elections, caused solely by the 
dogged and persistent determination of certain powerful finan- 
cial interests tô control the election of Senators from those 
States, There never has been-a time when these interests were 
more vigilant and grasping for political power and dominion 
than now. 

Sir, I believe we are approaching a crisis, not only in our 
commercial and industrial life, but in our political affairs as 
well. The development of modern times has made it necessary 
to place more power directly into the hands of the people, that 
they may not only protect the man of small business from the 
greed of his great and powerful competitor, but that they may 
also protect the integrity of our political institutions. 

AM NOT AFRAID OF THE MOB. 

We are warned by those who oppose this resolution that by 
this change in the manner of electing Senators we will make 
them responsible to the will of the mob, and, therefore, sub- 
servient to the passion and prejudice of the unthinking masses; 
that by such a change we will endanger the perpetuity of our 


institutions. I do not believe it. I am not afraid of the mob. 
The American people are not controlled by passion or prejudice. 
They are conservative and cautious; do not welcome change, 
and cling to precedent. You place in their hands great power, 
and they will exercise it with deliberation and care. 

The stability of a free government depends upon the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of its people. It fs one of the fundamental 
laws of human nature that great responsibility not only brings 
out the best efforts of man, but also develops the conseryative 
elements of his character. 

GIVE THE PEOPLE MORE POWER. 

Give the people greater power and more direct responsibility 
for the administration of the Government, and you bring to its 
institutions the most careful thought and patriotic consideration 
of the great masses of our population. Gen. Grant has been 
credited with the statement that all the people know more than 
any one man. This I believe can be broadened into a declara- 
tion that all the people know more than any set of men. The 
marvelous and unprecedented progress of modern times in every 
branch of human industry and every line of mental effort has 
been possible only because the intellect of the race had been un- 
shackled and the mental energies of the entire population 
brought into action. This Government of ours will be better 
administered and more wisely governed by inviting every citi- 
zen to give his best thought to the solution of its problems. 
Place greater responsibility for its administration upon the 
average man, and it will develop in him the highest degree of 
patriotism. It will place upon him that deep sense of re- 
sponsibility that goes with ownership. He will feel more that 
this is his Government, and that he is responsible for the wel- 
fare of its institutions. Instead of endangering such institu- 
tions it will be their greatest safety. It will intrench them 
= ue affections of an intelligent, patriotic, and devoted citizen- 

p. 

Sir, the menace to our country’s future is not in the mad 
fury and passion of the unthinking mob. The mob has no 
influence with the American mind. It is repulsive to that sense 
of stability and order which is fundamental in the Anglo-Saxon's 
nature. Our menace is not the mob, but the greed and avarice 
of men who seek to control legislation for personal gain. Re- 
sentment against the injustice and tyranny of the trusts and 
the combinations of modern commercial life is far more danger- 
ous to the welfare of this Republic than the action of an un- 
thinking or turbulent spirit. 

HAVE FAITH IN THE PEOPLE. 

Every great revolution among the nations of the earth has 
been the fruit of unrestrained greed and avarice. It was the 
greed and avarice of the barons that drove Cromwell into re- 
bellion. The injustice and cruelty of the wealthy classes of 
France brought on the terrible revolution that devastated the 
most highly cultivated nation among men. It was the greed 
and avarice of the slave owner that brought on the war of 
the rebellion. No! our menace is not the mob, but the in- 
satiable greed of modern times for commercial and financial 
power; and to correct the evils that grow out of this condition 
we must place more responsibility upon the average citizen, 
put greater power into his hands, and hold him responsible 
for the proper exercise of that authority. Mr. President, I 
believe in the American people. I have confidence in their in- 
telligence. I have faith in their sense of justice, and believe 
that the institutions of our country are safe in their hands. 
I repeat the sage observation of the silent hero of Appomattox, 
“All the people know more than any one man.” The greatest 
statesman of this day is he whose clearness of vision enables 
him most perfectly to comprehend the ultimate desires and 
embody in concrete form the high purposes of the great body 
of the American people. He who shuts his eyes to this fact 
will fail, for the wisdom of the fireside is the compass by which 
the mariner must steer our ship of state over the stormy seas 
of political controversy. 

THE QUESTION IS, SHALL THE PEOPLE BE PERMITTED TO SELECT THEIR 
OWN SENATORS? 

While the phraseology of the resolution has been somewhat 
changed from the form in which I originally introduced it, I 
do not consider the changes as at all material. Regardless of 
the wide discussion which has been had on both sides of this 
Chamber in regard to the changes, I want to say that there is 
but one important question in this resolution as it is framed 
now, and that is, Shall the people of this country be given an 
opportunity to elect their own Senators, or have them chosen 
by legislatures that are controlled by influences that do not 
many times reside within the State that those Senators are to 
represent? I would not say the purpose, but the result of this 
discussion as to phraseology, as is known to the majority of 
the Senators who indulge in it, is to cloud the real issues 
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involved here so as to lead ultimately to the defeat of the 
resolution. 

As I have said, I do not consider the changes as material, and 
I sincerely trust that it will pass, so that hereafter every Sena- 
tor who enters this Chamber will come here with a commission 
direct from the constituency that he is to represent. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CANADA. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, pursuant to my notice I 
will submit a few remarks on the subject of the proposed re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between this country and Canada. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAN Dran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Clarke, Ark, Johnston Root 
Bankhead Crane Jones Scott 
Beveridge Crawford Kean Shively 
Borah Culberson La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Cummins Lodge Smith, S. C. 
Bradley Depew McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Dick Martin Stephenson 

Dillingham Nelson Sutherland 
Bristow du Pont Nixon Swanson 

rown Fletcher Oliver Taliaferro 

Bulkeley Flint Overman Taylor 
Burkett Foster Owen Tillman 
Burnham Frye Page Warner 
Carter Gallinger Paynter Warren 
Chamberlain Gamble Perey Watson 
Clapp Gronna Perkins Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Richardson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Indiana will proceed.“ 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, shall the United States 
and Canada begin the policy of mutual trade concession and 
commercial friendliness? Or shall we make permanent the 
policy of trade obstruction and commercial hostility between 
these two countries? These are the real questions which we 
must answer in dealing with the proposed reciprocity agreement 
now engaging the attention of both countries. 

These are the real questions which we must answer in dealing 
with the proposed reciprocal agreement now engaging the at- 
tention of both the Canadian and American people, 

If some think that the agreement is not all that it should be 
because of the treatment of a few articles, the answer is that 
even if this objection is sound as to these few details, yet it is 
negligible when compared with the importance of getting this 
great national policy established. 

As a matter of fact, it will be found that the objection to a 
few scattered items is not sound; for this is a matter of agree- 
ment, and, of course, mutual concessions are necessary. Even 
so, our Government has done surprisingly well in the conces- 
sions it has secured, 

If the agreement is enacted into law and proves beneficial to 
the Nation as a whole, it is certain to be extended as time goes 
on and the two peoples experience its good effect. If, on the 
other hand, it should prove harmful to the Nation as a whole, it 
could and would be repealed quickly. For while this is a recip- 
rocal arrangement, it takes the form of a statute which can be 
repealed at any time, instead of a treaty, which can not. 

Every element of the situation is an unanswerable argument 
for intimate trade relations with Canada, our closest friend and 
nearest neighbor. Those elements are peculiar. They exist as 
to no other country and people in the world. They exist only 
and exclusively as to Canada and the United States. 

Therefore they require a policy as different as that which we 
apply to other countries as these unique conditions affecting 
Canada and ourselves are different from those affecting other 
countries and ourselves. f 

What are these elements of this remarkable situation? First 
of all, Canada is immediately contiguous to us. She adjoins 
us as completely and as intimately as neighboring States of 
our own Nation join one another, Broadly speaking, she is 
nearer to us geographically than Florida is to Oregon or Cali- 
fornia is to Maine. 

Thus so connected with us that geographically she is a part 
of this country and this country a part of Canada, the people 
of Canada mainly are of our own blood. Both Americans and 
Canadians speak the same language. Both people have identical 
institutions. Both have laws springing from a common origin. 
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The spirit and aspirations of both people are the same, In gen- 
eral, the policy and attitude of both countries toward the rest 
of the world are similar. 


Nor is this all. The industrial methods of both people are 
practically alike. Taking each people as a whole, both of them 
have similar standards of living. On the average, wages are 
not widely part. 

In short, the general industrial and social conditions of the 
two countries are as uniform as the same conditions are 
throughout our own country. In blood, language, institutions, 
religion, industrial methods, and social customs we are practi- | 
cally one people living on the same soil. 

Indeed there are wider industrial and social dissimilarities 
between some localities of our own country then there are be- 
tween the Republic and the Dominion, taken as a whole. 

If no trade barricade ever had been erected between these 
two peoples thus situated, and if it were now proposed for the 
first time to separate us commercially by a tariff wall, does any- 
body think that such a proposition would receive many votes 
in either country? 

It would be as if some one now were to propose to divide 
sections of our own country by commercial barriers; for, strictly 
from the economic point of view, these two propositions are the 
same, 

What would be said if it were proposed to cut off certain 
sections of the South, whose resources are not exhausted, from 
certain competing sections of the North, whose resources are 
running low? What would be said if it were proposed to shut 
off Alaska from us by a tariff obstruction? Yet there is no 
difference economically. The only difference is that of our 
political unity under one flag; and we are now dealing with an 
economic problem. 

But these unique and elemental facts are not all that suggest 
closer trade relations between Canada and the United States. 
We have used up our natural resources so rapidly that the be- 
lated policy of conserving them has become one of our greatest 
national anxieties. Perhaps no other single material problem 
more deeply concerns the great body of our people. 

But our immediate neighbors and blood kinsmen on our north 
have enormous natural resources which as yet hardly have been 
touched. We need those resources. Our Canadian neighbors 
are willing to give them to us in exchange for our products, 
which Canada needs. Why should we make it difficult and ex- 
pensive to get that which we need and must have and the getting 
of which will enlarge the markets for our own products? 

Our large increase of population and the great proportion of 
our people engaged in other callings than agriculture has made 
the cost of living our most vital immediate problem. Sustenance 
is always the serious question with which a crowded people has 
to deal; and while we are not yet a crowded people compared 
with other countries, we are compared with Canada. 

Should we not begin to draw upon her supplies? Her pro- 
duction, while large in possibilities, is hot yet actually consider- 
able, and therefore will not afford us much relief for some 
time. But should we not now begin the policy which would 
make those supplies easily available instead of making perma- 
nent that policy which will make Canada’s future supplies hard 
and costly to obtain? 

Because Canada’s production is yet comparatively small, our 
free admission of her agricultural products will not affect 
American farmers; and by the time that Canada’s agricultural 
production has sensibly increased our own and the world’s de- 
mand for foodstuffs will have so enlarged that the free admis- 
sion of Canada’s food products will leave our farmers in the 
relative position they now enjoy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? h 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like to make this statement as 
connectedly as possible. Hereafter, as the debate proceeds, if 
it is convenient to the Senator, I shall be very glad not only to 
welcome but to invite all interruptions, 

Mr. BORAH. I take it, then, that the Senator would rather 
proceed at this time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; unless the question or the interrup- 
tion would not break what I have tried to make the closely 
connected thread of the statement. That is all. 

Mr. BORAH. My question was directed to the fact as to 
how we would reduce the cost of living in this country if we 
did not reduce the price of the products which the farmers are 
selling? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The question before us is not only the 
reduction of the cost of living but, an even more serious ques- 
tion—the prevention of a still further increase in the cost of 
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living. That is the problem that a farsighted statesmanship 
must solve. 

The startling increase of our Nation and the world’s consump- 
tion of foodstuffs in comparison and contrast to our Nation's 
and the world's supply of foodstuffs steadily and rapidly en- 
larges the universal demand for all our farmers’ produce. Of 
all men, our farmers are in the securest economic position for 
the future. 

But in what position are the remainder of our people? If 
we reject this reciprocal proposal and resolve to continue and 
strengthen our policy of trade obstruction as to Canada the 
future holds an absolute certainty of the increased cost of liv- 
ing to our people as much above what it is now as our present 
cost of living is above what it was when we had vast areas 
of free lands, enormous and untouched resources, and a compara- 
tively’ sparse population. 

Some natural and some artificial causes have increased our 
cost of living. One of the artificial causes has been the corner- 
ing of our wheat and other food supplies by mighty financial 
interests. All of us vividly remember the recent corner in 
wheat by financial adventurers who speculated on the hunger 
of the people. 

The free admission of food products of Canada will render 
this commercial brigandage more and more difficult. It will 
be one strong factor to check the artificial raising of prices, 
which benefits nobody but the speculator and injures the whole 
people—farmers as well as artisans. 

Canadian reciprocity would steady and regulate prices and 
do much to end the cruel wrong of cornering the food on which 
our people live. With Canadian reciprocity the food gambler 
in the pit would have to corner the products of a continent in- 
stead of a country. 

It has been said that Canadian reciprocity is contrary to the 
policy of protection. Some even have said rashly that the pro- 
posed agreement will be a death blow to our whole protective 
system. But neither of these statements is reasonable or true. 

The policy of protection grew out of conditions not applicable 
to Canada. The basic reason for the protective policy was to 
shield our workingmen from competition with the underpaid 
labor of overcrowded countrie 

Germany, France, Holland,* Belgium, and other competing 
countries were and are packed with struggling masses of labor- 
ers. ‘These laborers were paid wages below the amount on 
which a competing American laborer could exist by our higher 
standard of living. This was the reason, and the only reason, 
for the policy of protection. 

It was and is wise and sound when applied to overcrowded 
competing countries filled with surplus labor employed at the 
lowest rate to which hunger can drive down wages. But this 
does not and never did apply to Canada. 

France has almost 200 people to the square mile; Germany 
has nearly 300 people to the square mile; England has nearly 
400 people to the square mile; but Canada has fewer than two 
people to the square mile. 

Instead of being overcrowded, compared with us, as other 
countries were and are, Canada is underpopulated. While 
Canada has fewer than 2 people to the square mile, we have 35 
people to the square mile. 

This comparatively sparse Canadian population is not under- 
paid, as are the laborers of others countries. The average wages 
paid Canadian workingmen, taking the Dominion as a whole, do 
not greatly differ from the average wages paid our working- 
men, taking the Republic as a whole. As I have said, taking the 
two countries as a whole, the Canadian and American standard 
of living is practically the same. 

So the reason for applying the policy of protection to coun- 
tries with an oversupply of underpaid labor does not apply to 
Canada, which has an undersupply of well-paid labor. 

We do not need to protect our people from the Canadian 
people. What we need is to make it easy for Canada freely to 
buy from us the things she needs and that we produce instead 
of making it hard for Canada to do so. What we need is to 
make it easy for our people to buy from Canada those things 
which our people need instead of making it hard for them to do 
so, especially when in making it easy for our people to pur- 
chase our necessities from Canada we sell to the Canadians 
our own products that need a market in exchange, 

The time has long since passed when our own domestic 
market sufficed for our manufacturing producers. For years 
there has been an increasing demand on the part of our manu- 
facturers for foreign markets. Canada in proportion to its 
population is by far our best, as it is our nearest and most 
natural, market. 

In spite of our protective tariff wall between this country and 
Canada, which has no basis in the reason for the one we prop- 
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erly erect between this country and overcrowded countries, the 
sede propinquity has given us the largest share of Canada’s 
marke 

Why should we not increase that share? Why should we not 
strive to make as easy as possible the access to this our nearest, 
most natural, and best market? This proposed arrangement 
begins that common-sense policy. 

* DILLINGHAM, Win the Senator from Indiana allow 
me 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether he intends to take this matter up in detail and show 
us what class of manufactured goods in the United States will 
receive an increased amount of trade by reason of this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I had not intended to go into details to- 
day, but I do intend to do so before the debate is through. But 
if the Senator will turn to the schedules themselves, which are 
on his desk, he will find the information. 

Take coal, for example, which is produced in the State of our 
friend the Senator from West Virginia or in the States of the 
Middle West. The coal mines in that portion of our coun- 
try east of the Allegheny Mountains supply the demand for 
fuel in middle western and western Canada, I suppose, as far 
east as Toronto, perhaps. 

The reduction secured on coal will greatly enlarge the mar- 
kets for our coal mines in West Virginia clear on through the 
Middle West. This is one increased market in Canada this 
arrangement gives us. 

Of course, I think coal should have been free. Free coal 
would give our middle western mines an exclusive market in 
middle western Canada. 

I think I understand the reason why coal was not made 
free. I have not the slightest doubt that our Government 
did all it could to make it so, and I have not the slightest 
doubt, on the other hand, that the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia were afraid of our competition. I have no doubt 
they thought perhaps they could penetrate the Winnipeg mar- 
ket. I will not state that as a fact, although perhaps I might. 
Now, that is one illustration. 

Cottonseed oil is another and a most important one. Auto- 
mobiles, agricultural implements, engines, and various manu- 
factures are others. 

If the Senator from Vermont will run down the schedules of 
manufactured products, he will see that these and other prod- 
ucts will enjoy greatly increased markets under this arrange- 
ment. i 

Suppose others should have been added, or the ones included 
in the proposed arrangement should have been treated differ- 
ently. I am making the argument here that once the policy itself 
is established and the people enjoy its benefits any defects will 
be remedied speedily by the very force of economic and com- 
mercial conditions. 

On the other hand, as I said at the beginning, if it proves 
not to be beneficial it is absolutely certain that it will be imme- 
diately repealed, because it is not in the form of a treaty, but 
a statute, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator, who has served with me 
12 years, knows that I not only welcome but invite interrup- 
tions in general debate, and I shall do that when the debate 
opens. But I did want to make this statement as connectedly 
as possible. 

Mr. NELSON. It is a very brief question and will take but 
a moment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, well, go ahead. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have the Senator explain to 
us what reciprocity there is in putting wheat on the free list 
and then tacking a duty of 50 cents a barrel on flour. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator had been patient, he would 
have had that question answered in five minutes. I am coming 
to that. 

Some objection is suggested to a few of the items of the pro- 
posed arrangement. Even if these objections were valid, they 
are of small moment compared to getting the policy itself estab- 
lished. But the scattered objections to the details of the agree- 
ment are unsound in the main. 

For example, it is said that because the agreement admits live 
animals from Canada free of duty and does not admit fresh 
meats and meat food products free of duty this arrangement 
helps the Beef Trust. 

ut of course this is not true, but the very reverse. If fresh 
meats and meat food products were made free between this 
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country and Canada, our Beef Trust would have a new, easy, 
and free market in Canada, Would it not be to the interest of 
the Beef Trust to have this new, free, and easy market? 

Of course, fresh meats and meat-food products should be free 
of duty between this country and Canada, because our people 
need all of the meat and meat food products then can get. And 
nothing is more certain than that once this policy of Canadian 
reciprocity becomes the law of the two countries and the Cana- 
dian and American people as a whole feel its good effects, meat 
and meat food products very soon will be made as free as live 
animals. 

Mr SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply desire to ask the Senator 
from Indiana, who has undoubtedly given this subject a great 
deal of attention and thought, whether he believes that food 
products will be cheapened to the consumer of this country by 
this agreement. I ask the Senator the question because I think 
that so far as the American people are concerned, it is the nub 
of our controversy. I do not disagree with the Senator from In- 
diana in many of his contentions. But I should like to know 
whether he regards that as one of the blessings to grow out of 
this agreement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The present comparatively small produc- 
tion in Canada is so inconsiderable that it will not greatly 
afford immediate relief, and for that very reason can not pos- 
sibly injuriously affect our farmers who raise the same things. 
That is the first point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, pardon me; one at a time. 

But if possible even a greater question than the present 
high cost of living is the probable vast increase in our future 
cost of living. As the Canadian production of foodstuffs in- 
creases it will prevent that increased cost of living. 

We are dealing not only with to-day, but we are dealing also 
with the future of scores of millions of human beings. Per- 
haps the largest vital fact now being considered by economists 
‘and statesmen the world over is the startlingly rapid increase 
of the world’s consumption of food products and the compara- 
tive decrease of the world’s production of food products. 

Hereafter, when the general debate opens, I shall produce for 
the benefit of my friend and the whole Senate the alarming sta- 
tistics of this and other countries upon that subject. The 
admission of future supplies from Canada will go far to pre- 
vent that catastrophe to the American people. Now, does that 
in any way respond to the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am greatly obliged to the Senator 
from Indiana. He has made his position very clear; but I do 
express some regret that he should have seen fit to reduce his 
remarks to writing, because he not only illuminates his subject 
with great clearness when he speaks without his formal address, 
but it does give us an opportunity to ask him questions which I 
hesitate to do in the present situation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator will do me the justice of 
testifying that during the few years we have served here to- 
gether, in all debates and discussions I never have objected to 
any questions or interruptions, but, on the other hand, have 
aflirmatively invited them. The only reason I do not to-day is, 


strong a word as to say outrageous, causes that have increased 
the cost of living has been the cornering of our food products 
by financial adventurers, who in heart and spirit were and are 
as much pirates as any who ever sailed the sea on the Spanish 
Main. This agreement will go far to stop that. 

This cornering of such products, to the injury of the whole 
people, including the farmers themselves—because the farmers 
are never in the end benefited by those artificial fluctuations— 
will be prevented by the excess of the same commodities from 
Canada. ‘These financial speculators in human life will have to 
corner a continent instead of a country. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
hess, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside, so as not to interfere with the speech of 
the Senator from Indiana. I may call it up after the Sen- 
ator has finished. Perhaps some one may desire to speak upon 
it to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. The 
URAIN hearg no objection, and the Senator from Indiana will 
pr 2 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, as to fresh meats and meat food 
products. And, Mr. President, these interruptions remind me 
of an incident which occurred in Indiana in the old days of 
political campaigns. It was perhaps 25 years ago, at Evans- 
ville. An eminent gentleman was arguing that protection re- 
duced the price of articles manufactured here, and he had come 
to the subject of nails. He was speaking in the open air. A 
procession came by, and then another and another. As they 
passed with their bands and banners the eminent speaker had 
to suspend. His audience had lost the thread of his argument, 
but he had not lost it. So when finally the music of the last 
drum corps was receding in the distance, the persistent logician- 
orator resumed his argument by saying, “ Now, fellow citizens, 
as I was pointing out half an hour ago—take the price of nails.” 
[Laughter.] 

So, returning to the subject of meat, the point, as I was say- 
ing, had been made that because the agreement proposes live 
animals shall be free, ond yet does not propose the meat prod- 
ucts of those animals shall be free, therefore this was plainly 
in the interest of the Beef Trust. 

Of course it is the exact opposite, because if meat were recip- 
rocally free, and meat food products, that would mean for our 
Beef Trust easy and free access to a new and ever-growing 
market. 

Now, why were not meat and meat food products made free? 
That is important. 

The reason why fresh meat or meat food products were not 


| made free in the proposed agreement, as are live animals, doubt- 


less was that the Canadian Government would not agree to it. 
Probably Canada has packing industries which feared the free 
competition of our older and more powerful American packing 


| industries. 


It has been suggested that the proposed arrangement will help 


| some others of our greater industries, known as the trusts, by 


of course, the fact that I have tried to make a condensed and | giving them an easier access to the Canadian markets. But 


connected statement of the whole subject, and I think it is bet- 


this is plainly unsound; for do not all Americans of all parties 


ter and more illuminating for the discussion to open in that | want to enlarge foreign markets for any and every American 


way. Hereafter, if the Senate will indulge me, I shall engage 
in some little discussion of this subject. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Indiana if he 
takes the position in this address that this agreement will re- 
duce the cost of living in the United States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have stated very clearly that the lim- 
ited present production of Canada will not afford very much 
immediate relief. From that point of view, therefore, it can 
not hurt our farmers. But while the present production is 
inconsiderable, the possibilities are vast; and as the production 
increases it will meet our ever swelling demand for foodstuffs, 
en is the chief economic cause of the raise in the cost of 
iving. 

Mr: BORAH. Then. as I understand the position of the 
Senator from Indiana, it is this—that while it will not pres- 
ently reduce the cost of living it may prevent the increase of 
the cost of living in the future. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It absolutely will prevent a future in- 
crease in the cost of living, and the Senator knows—he has lis- 
tened with an attention, which flatters me, to my remarks—that 
I have pointed out that one of the artificial, and I might use so 


industry, little or big? 

If our automobile manufacturers can sell abroad more of 
their products which they make here, it follows that they will 
employ more laborers here, and these laborers will buy more 
of our own farmers’ products. 

The same is true, of course, of all other American manu- 
facturers and producers whose foreign markets this arrange- 
ment enlarges. Take, again, the subject of coal. It is true of coal. 

It is true of the manufacture of agricultural implements 
and of all other manufactured articles in which there has been 
a notable reduction of duty. It supplies that thing which the 
manufacturers and other producers of this country have for the 
past few years been demanding with an ever-increasing stren- 
uousness. 

Now, I come to the question asked me by the Senator from 
Minnesota. What I have said about the admission of live 
animals free and yet not putting the meat food products of 
these animals upon the free list applies in precisely the same 
way to the free admission of wheat and yet keeping flour and 
wheat products upon the dutiable list. 

It would have been to our advantage to have had flour on 
the free list as well as wheat from the point of view of enlarg- 
ing our own food supply. It would have been to the advan- 
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tage of our milling industry to have had flour free, just as it 
would have been advantageous to our packing industry to have 
had fresh meats and meat food products free, because it would 
have given both a free and ever-expanding market. 

Doubtless the reason why flour was not placed on the free list, 
just as the reason why meat was not placed on the free list, was 
because the Canadians would not agree to it. 

Senators must not forget the capital fact in this whole dis- 
cussion that we are not making a law just as we want it, but 
we are perfecting an agreement; and therefore we must take 
into consideration what the other party to the agreement wants 
as well as what we want. 

I have not heard a sound objection to this proposed arrange- 
ment which time and expereince will not speedily correct, 
except, perhaps, on the item of barley. Perhaps barley should 
not be on the free list. Its free admission possibly may hurt 
for a short time two or three thousand farmers in the North- 
west near the Canadian line, and it will help no American inter- 
est except American breweries. 

So perhaps barley ought not to be placed on the free list. It 
is not a food product of the same grade as wheat flour. 

But I repeat this is a reciprocal arrangement—the policy of 
friendly give and take. We can not begin the policy by getting 
everything we want and giving Canada nothing she wants. And 
one of the things she did want was free barley. 

So conceding for the sake of argument that this item is objec- 
tionable, shall we prevent the beginning of a great national 
policy for such a reason? Shall we, because of this small and 
local consideration when compared with the vast interests of 
the whole Republic, resolve to continue and solidify the trade 
obstruction between ourselves and our best friend and customer? 

The general effort to make American farmers believe that this 
arrangement is a blow at their prosperity is not justified. It 
will not hurt the American farmer in the item of wheat; we 
are the greatest exporters of wheat and flour in the world. 

American wheat successfully competes with Russian and Ar- 
gentine wheat in foreign markets; and while our wheat and 
flour exports are growing less, so are the wheat and flour exports 
of Russia—next to us the greatest wheat producer on the globe. 

The world’s consumption of wheat is rapidly overtaking the 
world's production of wheat. The comparatively small amount 
of wheat which Canada can send us for the next few years will 
not more than meet the increasing demand. That, I think, isa 
direct answer to the question the Senator asked me a few 
moments ago. 

And by the time that Canada can supply us larger quantities 
of wheat, the pressure of our increased population upon our 
means of sustenance will absorb ali of the wheat that Canada 
can send us without changing the American farmer’s relative 
position, 

The free admission of cattle and other live animals will not 
hurt our farmers. Canadian cattle will have to be corn fed here. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In just a minute when I get through 
this point, They will be grown on the Canadian range to be 
prepared for market on American corn. And, indeed, free 
cattle will give the producers of our corn-fed cattle a new 
market. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the position of the Senator 
is correct, then I would like to have him tell us how this trade 
agreement is going to reduce the cost of living to the American 
people. 

Mr, BEVERIDGE. The Senator will agree that it will pre- 
vent the increase of the cost of living. Twice already I have 
pointed out one specific instance where it will reduce it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the farm products from the Canadian side 
are so inconsequential as not to affect the price of farm prod- 
ucts on this side, how are we who consume products going 
to get any benefit of lower prices? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You will get the benefit of the lower 
price, perhaps, in cattle which we must corn feed here. There 
is a double advantage to us. Also you will get the prevention, 
which is the great question before us, of a still greater increase 
of price. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, pardon me, I can not yield for a 
speech in the midst of my own. I see the Senator is taking, 
much to my regret, a hostile attitude upon this great subject. 
You can not deal with this large business by a peck-measure 
statesmanship. You have got to take the thing as a whole. If 
the Senator insists that it is not going to reduce the cost of 
living, he therefore admits it is not going to hurt the farmer. 
If it is not going to hurt the farmer, who is it going to hurt? 


Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho is not necessarily tak- 
ing a hostile attitude on this agreement, but it has gone to the 
country, and the people of this country have been led to believe 
that this agreement will reduce the cost of living in the country. 
I submit that it is up to those who have led the people to 
believe that, to give some specific facts upon which we may base 
our judgment when we come to vote. If it will not reduce the 
cost of living in this country, I will assure the Senator that the 
public mind will cease to be greatly concerned about these inter- 
national friendly relations. That about which they are con- 
cerned is the other proposition, and the Senator 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator must not interject a speech 
in my remarks. I have indicated my desire to proceed. I will 
accommodate the Senator to his satisfaction when the general 
debate comes on. I am making an opening statement at the 
present moment. 

Mr. BORAH. The debate is on. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Three times I have stated the exact 
position which the facts and statistics show, that the con- 
stantly increasing pressure of consumption upon our production 
has not only raised the cost of living to the present point 
to the average citizen of the country, but what is far more 
serious to him and those of his household is the fact that it is 
going up every day. 

Yet the Senator seems to think, “ Well, if you are not going 
to cut in two between sunrise and sunset the cost of living, why 
make any provision to prevent its increase next week? What 
do we care about the American people next week?” That is 
what the Senator’s remarks seem to imply. 

This is not a measure, as far as I know or have observed from 
reading any public utterance, which is being urged upon any 
demagogic grounds, but upon a broad, fundamental basis that 
affects the entire Nation. 

No; Mr. President, this is not going to hurt the farmer in any 
way. It will not in wheat, as I have shown. It will not in 
cattle; that item will help the farmer, because Canadian cattle 
must be prepared for market here on our farmers’ corn. It 
will not in horses, but instead will increase the market for our 
horses. We already export to Canada greater numbers of 
horses than we import from Canada. 

Mr. BORAH. But we do not eat horses, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; but all use horses, especially on the 
farm. Does the Senator think he is going to dispose of this 
great policy by saying we do not eat horses? We use horses 
on the farm. Do they not use horses in Idaho? And we pro- 
duce horses and sell thousands of them to Canada every year. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator, as I understood, was speaking 
of the cost of living, otherwise I would not have made the 
remark. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Do we not use those animals? Do we 
not produce and sell them? The Senator must either pay atten- 
tion to my remarks and not pay attention a part of the time to 
what he is doing there or else not interrupt me. 

- Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me. I do not yield until I ex- 
plain to the Senator. I said what I had to say—stated it two 
or three times—about the cost of living. 

Then I came to the proposition being urged most unfairly 
that this reciprocal trade agreement is going to injure the 
farmer. I was pointing out that it can not injure the farmer. 
I specified wheat; I specified cattle; I specified horses, of which 
we now export to Canada more than Canada exports to us. All 
es bore on the objection that this arrangement injures the 

armer. 

Instantly, in the midst of the argument to show that the 
farmer is not going to be hurt, the Senator wants to know if 
we eat horses. What has that to do with the question of the 
alleged injury to the farmer? 

We use horses. We use horses on the farm. It is the chief 
labor employed. It is the chief labor in the production of the 
food necessities of the people. And our farmers produce horses 
for export. Canada is already the best market for our farmers’ 
horses; and this agreement will enlarge that market. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not intend to be jocular 
with the Senator from Indiana, but I wanted to bring him to the 
question that concerns us, and that is the cost of living. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have noticed these few items, Mr. 
President, to illustrate the unsoundness of many of the hop- 
skip-and-jump objections to the mere details of this proposed 
arrangement. 

But even if they were valid instead of groundless, all ef them 
put together are a small matter when compared with getting 
this fundamental and truly national policy established. 

If Senators would take their minds from an item here and an 
item there, and address themselves to this large business as a 
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whole, which involves a policy, and not retail logrolling legisla- 
_ tion, we would better comprehend this proposed arrangement. 

The beginning of the policy itself is the great and overshadow- 
ing consideration. The beginning of closer trade relations be- 
tween these two peoples who are immediate neighbors and who 
are of one blood, language, and religion is the large phase of 
this question. 

The great and real statesmen who established this Govern- 
ment faced exactly the same difficulty in another form. Many 
things were forced upon them in the framing of our Govern- 
ment which they did not like. Many of these things were very 
serious and have been the source of some of the gravest troubles 
which we as a people have experienced. 

Yet these wise men who framed our Government agreed to 
these objectionable things in order to get the Government itself 
eine i The problem was to get the Government going 
at all. 

So concessions were made in order to accomplish this greater 
good—this vital purpose. Had not the broadest-and biggest 
men of that time made these concessions the Constitution might 
not have been adopted, and our Government as it exists might 
never have been framed. 

But the Government once a going affair, the Nation once 
established, these lesser mistakes and the evils flowing from 
them have largely been corrected. And can we doubt that as 
time goes on all of them really will be corrected? F 

But suppose, in the great crisis of establishing the Govern- 
ment, of getting it a going affair, a microscopic determination 
had said, “No; I will not agree to establish the Government 
unless I can have my way on this little thing or that little 
thing or the other little thing,” what would have become of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787? What would have become 
of the building of the Government itself? 

So, in the establishment of this policy of closer trade rela- 
tions with Canada, however important some details may seem 
to some people, they really are unimportant when contrasted 
with the establishment of the policy itself. 

This is not like the administration of an old and firmly es- 
tablished policy. It is the creation of a new policy, a policy 
thoroughly national in scope. The heart of our present problem 
is to get this policy going. f 

Let us not forget that this is not a local and patchwork 
affair, but a broad national and humanitarian plan of states- 
manship. Generally speaking, it affects favorably more than 
a hundred millions of people on this continent, nine-tenths of 
whom are under our flag, and substantially all of whom are 
of the same race with the same industrial methods, the same 

` customs, the same ideals. 7 

Selfishness is seldom wise. The American people, as a whole, 
are patient, long suffering, kindly, slow to wrath. But if a 
few selfish interests prevent even the beginning of this benefi- 
cent program, it well may be that those short-sighted and 
selfish interests will be made to suffer in stern reality infinitely 
more than they vainly imagine that this reciprocal arrangement 
will make them suffer now. 

Our wisest and most far-seeing statesmen of all parties have 
favored this policy. McKinley, “the high priest of protection,” 
as he was called, suggested it in his last public utterance. It 
is the instinctive and intelligent desire of two peoples peculiarly 
situated and constituted. It springs from the mutual necessi- 
ties of millions of human beings. Let no small and temporary 
motives of local and unwise selfishness prevent the beginning 
of this noble policy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to detain the 
Senate by a discussion of the trade agreement. It is an im- 
portant matter, however, and I presume all desire all informa- 
tion to be had. I find an article here which expresses some 
views which I think all ought at least to consider. I am going 
3 a paragraph or two in order that it may go into the 
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For a mery long time now this country has been pursuin 
policy of en 


higher price that the current world price for such commodities. Bi 
means of a tarif, called protective, it has made it possible for 

industries whose production was below the consumptive needs of the 
country, or which could dis of enough of their uction abroad 


to keep the residue below the consumptive needs the country, to 
obtain prices for what they sold within the country equal to the current 
world price plus the ta zate whatever that rate t be for each 
articular variety of n 


roduet. caryae out this policy the 3 
as deliberately sacrificed the present interests of the producers of all 
commodities produced in such quantity that there remains an exportable 


surplus above domestic uirements of sufficient magnitude to p the 
rice of the entire production on the basis of the current world price. 
ntfl very recently the chief class of producers who found ves 


in this case consisted of 9 geen producers. It was they, above 
all others, who always had take the world price, without any tariff 


pracen; for what they produced, and who had to 5 for what they 
ught the world price P gpa a tariff premium. o keep them con- 
tented various devices an ents have been employed, some political 
and some udoeconomic, which could hardly have been effective with a 
more intelligent class. ‘or instance, they have been shown in every 
tariff a series of so-called protective rates on all their products; Dut 
they have been very little enlightened about the futility of these rates 
in their case. Great stress has been laid upon the constantly peria 
markets for their products, but very little has been said of the har 
fact that in those markets, no matter how they increased, they, as 
ucers, forced to sell at the world price, but to buy of other more 
avored producers at the world price plus a tariff premium, must expect 
to work harder and to remain peores than those other producers. It 
has been insistently pointed out to them that wool in this country brings 
a aigner peie than in foreign countries, but their attention has been 
carefully diverted from the fact that almost up to the present day wool 
has been practically the o. agricultural pogu: of this 3 
which this is true. In the whole history of the country there have n 
Jess than six months when the price of wheat has been the world price 
plus any tariff premium at all. There has not been a single day during 
all the years when there has been the slightest tarif premium over the 
world price for corn or oats, or cotton or apples, or grape or hops or 
270 7 More than a generation of ers had lived and labo) and 
ed before there was any tariff premium in the pio to be 5 — for 
port or milk, or butter, or eggs, or poultry, or barley, or xseed, 
or hay. 

Such has been the deliberate policy of this coun for many years 
as between its various classes of producers. And this policy has pro- 
duced the consequences which any clear thinking man would cxpect. 
Those producing classes which have been enabled to get. for their 

roducts the world price plus a tariff premium, while deriving no 

efit from this fact on the commodities they interchanged with each 
other, have steadily gained an advantage on all they interchanged with 
the agricultural producers. Their cost of mere living has remained on 
the basis of world prices, and their rate of compensation for their own 
labor has been the world poss plus the tarif premium. And they have 
prospered exceedingly. In no other country in the world have the 
producers of these commodities fared so well. Capitalists and laborers 
alike, they have enjoyed a measure of comfort almost unheard of. 
But the agricultural producers have found that in spite of all the 
arguments addressed to them they have worked harder and remained 
poorer than their more fortunate fellows. And, without pemg able to 
reason out the causes of the thing, they have followed an instinct that 
told them to get over as fast as they could from agricultural produc 
tion Into the more comfortable industries. Each succeeding census has 
told the story of their migration. Only in those parts of the country 
where increasing population and the land hunger of the race was 
enhancing the value of land, could they see any profit in farming, or 
any nope of a manner of living such as they saw commonly attained 
in the industries fostered by our national policy. So in ever-increasing 
numbers they have been flocking into cities, away from the farms, Into 
the manufacturing and allied pursuits. They have alarmed our states- 
men, who have been set at work persuad them by lectures and com- 
missions and other raphernalia to continue to be farmers, but all 
with scant result. ‘orces greater than plausible arguments are push- 
ing them; and until real counterforces are set in operation they will 
continue to come. 

But they have already come in sufficient numbers to disturb the old 
happy condition of thin They have already so reduced the rate of 
increase of agricultural production in country, relative to the 
increase of population—and this in spite of all improvements in agri- 
cultural machinery and methods—that one after another of our agri- 
cultural products ceasing to show an verre surplus, whose sale 
must fix the ce of the whole on the basis of the world price. And 
as fast as this happens with any commodity the price in this coun 
immediately jumps to the level of the world price plus the tar 
premium, This has already come about with beef and mutton and dairy 
products and eggs and poultry and fla and citrous fruits. It has 
practically come about with barley. It is on the point of coming about 
with wheat. Indeed it did come about with wheat for a few months 
in the spring of 1909, aided no doubt by the speculative activities of 
Mr. Patten and others, yet even so with entire economic propriety. 

It would inevitably soon come about with substantially all our agri- 
cultural products, except possibly corn and the so-called bread-and-but- 
bod 2 cotton, if the Nation should hold steadfastly to its tradi- 

mal policy. . 

But now the shoe 2 ye to pinch those who have been so busy enjoy- 
ing the advantages of e. The cry up from our manufactur- 
ing centers and our cities that the cost of li s becoming unbearable. 
The dwellers there see no reason why they ld be deprived of the 
privilege of selling their products at the world price pee a tariff pre- 
mium, while living on the basis of the world pac for food. The manu- 
facturer sees that when he has to pay wa; ased on a protected price 
for foodstuffs, his wealth must accumulate much more slowly, and he 
joins in the for the abolition of the tariff so far as 
cerned. The city newspapers, e 
law that must force many bear J dwellers back to the farms, add to the 
clamor that food must be made cheap. 

to have visions of exchanging 


The American farmer, who had 
, with other kinds of e 


commodities on a basis of price eq 
will find himself in in the same position, working harder an 
in other ind 


aga 
remaining poorer than his fellow citizens 


es. He will 
continue to escape from his relatively uncomfortable lot by abandonin: 
his farm, whenever he er kinds o 


and passing over into the be 
— overbalance 


labor. At last he will 15. this method the economie 
dispari his th 


again, nd it will be —.— Mgrs find the 8 
an n 0 another cultura - 
qap s Russia, with which "to mate a reciprocity treaty. But mean- 
white there any justice or any economic sense in the proceed- 


ing? And if there is not, ht any true lover of the best in 
the country to desire the ra tion of the proposed treaty? 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. If no one desires to proceed to discuss the 
unfinished business, I will ask unanimous consent that it may 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill (H. R. 23000) to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes. The bill has been 
before the Senate for a long time. It is an administration bill, 
a public bill, and practically provides an organic law for the 
Territory. 

I have received a letter from the President stating that he 
is exceedingly anxious to have the bill acted on quickly; I 
have received the same kind of a letter from the Secretary of 
War, and I have received cablegrams to the same effect from 
the officials of Porto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The title of the bill, for the 
consideration of which the Senator from New York asks unani- 
mous consent, will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 23000) to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, that bill will lead to a great 
deal of discussion, because the Senate committee has incorpo- 
rated some amendments in it since it passed the other House 
which I think should not be in the bill. 

Mr. DEPEW. It may lead to discussion, Mr. President; but 
that is no reason why the bill should not be considered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I will have to object to the 
bill being taken up now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas ob- 
jects to the request for unanimous consent. Does the Senator 
from New York move to proceed to the consideration of the 
measure? 

Mr. DEPEW. I will withdraw the request for the present. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay be- 
fore the Senate the report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections relative to the right of the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lorrmer] to retain his seat in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the re- 
port of the Committee on Privileges and Elections relative to 
certain charges relating to the election of WILLIAM LORIMER, a 
Senator from the State of Illinois, by the legislature of that 
State, made in obedience to Senate resolution 264. 8 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, in the observations which I 
submitted to the Senate a few days since I made reference to 
certain cases in regard to the rule of computation where illegal 
and void votes had been cast in an election. As I then stated, 
it was my view, under the law as interpreted by the courts, a 
bribed vote is void and illegal, and for no purpose can it be 
considered, nor can it enter into the computation in the ascer- 
tainment of the result in an election. I believe this rule is estab- 
lished, and the reasons therefor are justified by law and by ex- 
perience, as applied in the courts as well as by legislative bodies. 

On account of the length of my remarks at that time I con- 
tented myself by referring to the cases with only a general 
statement as to the holding of the court in the different cases. 
My purpose now is simply to make a fuller reference to them, 
and insert extracts therefrom, and also to review certain cases 
cited in this debate by other Senators which are claimed to 
have binding force and should control the Senate in the case 
now under consideration. 

The cases to which I referred have been criticized and sought 
to be distinguished by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] and also by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
as to their application to the question involved. Among others 
I cite the case of Lane v. Otis (68 N. J. Law, 64). This was a 
contested-election case. The office in dispute was that of a mem- 
ber of the board of chosen freeholders for the county of Ocean, 
in the township of Little Egg Harbor. 

The borough of Tuckerton having been set off from the town- 
ship, there were at the time the election was held two election 
districts, viz, the borough of Tuckerton and the township of 
Little Egg Harbor, that lay outside the borough. At the elec- 
tion held in March, 1901, the electors of each of these districts 
cast their ballots for member of the board of chosen freeholders 
at polling places situated within the territorial limits of the 
borough of Tuckerton. This circumstance gave rise to the main 
subject of contest between the parties in the proceeding. 

The contention of the relator was that the ballots cast by the 
electors who resided in that part of the township that laid out- 
side the borough were not, in legal effect, votes cast at the elec- 
tion, and hence could not be counted. If the ballots were 
counted, Otis, the incumbent, had a plurality over Lane, the 
relator, but not a majority, for there was a third candidate. If 
the yote of the township were thrown out, the relator had a 


plurality over Otis and a majority of all the votes counted, but 
not a majority of all the votes cast. To state it in another 
way: If a majority of all the ballots cast be necessary to elect, 
neither the relator nor the incumbent were elected, whereas if 
a plurality be enough the relator was elected if the vote of the 
township be disregarded, and the same was true if the vote of 
the township were thrown out and the majority of the remain- 
ing votes be held to be sufficient to elect. The board of registry 
and election threw out the township vote and gave a certificate 
of election to the relator. The board of chosen freeholders 
denied the relator’s right and seated the incumbent. 

After reviewing the statutes relating to elections, the court 
held the provisions governing the same were mandatory, and 
stated: 


It deals with a matter of substance that goes to the qualification of 
electors. It not only makes It illegal for any elector to vote elsewhere 
than in his own district, but 16755 makes his title to vote dependent 
upon the exercise of that right within the election district in which he 
actually resides, placing this qualification upon the same plane with 
those required by other statutes and by the Constitution. Obviously, 
this is not a mere monition. Both from its nature and its association 
this provision is mandatory in character, and the effect of a vote ille- 
gally cast in disregard of it is that in legal efect no vote has been cast. 

iving due force, therefore, to the legislative prescript, the ballots cast 
within the Borough of Tuckerton by electors who actually resided in the 
township outside the borough were not votes cast at the election, and 
must be disregarded in computing its result. 


The. court refers in its opinion to the case of Bott v. Secretary 
of State (33 Vroom, 107), and states as follows: 


In that case it was held that in determining whether a majority of 
votes had been received for an amendment to the Constitution only 
those electors who lawfully voted for or against the amendment are to 
be considered. It is true that the oponon delivered dealt only with the 
language of a giyen clause of the Constitution, but the line of reason- 
ing is applicable with pe 8 5 force wherever the question of the com- 

utation of a majority of votes is presented. The principle announced 
s that ballots cast at an election are to be deemed votes only when 
legally capable of being counted as such, and that in determining the 
total vote upon which a majority is to be based the votes that may 
figure in the result and not the ballots that were cast in the box are to 
be considered. Applying this rule to the vote spread upon this special 
verdict, it will be found that the total number of votes legally capable 
of being counted for any candidate, if the vote of the township be 
deemed illegal, was 287, of which the relator received 161, a majority 
of 17 over the two other candidates. 


The conclusion reached by the court was that the ballots cast 
in the borough of Tuckerton by the electors who resided in 
the election district that lay outside the borough were not 
legally capable of being counted as votes for any purpose and 
that the relator was elécted by the remaining votes legally cast 
at the election. 

The case of Hopkins v. City of Duluth (81 Minn., 189) was 
an election contest instituted against the city of Duluth to test 
the question whether a proposed charter for the city, submitted 
at a general election, had been ratified by four-sevenths of the 
qualified voters voting at such election. Under the findings 
of fact returned 6,707 ballots were deposited in the ballot boxes 
by the voters, which was the aggregate number for considera- 
tion in estimating whether the new charter received the ade- 
quate number of votes to secure its ratification, which, under 
the constitutional amendment, should be four-sevenths of the 
qualified voters voting at such election. A certain number of 
illegal votes had been cast, and the court took the view that a 
sufficient number of ballots were cast which must be excluded 
from the total number to sustain the charter by the constitu- 
tion of four-sevenths provided for under the constitutional 
amendment. Of the total number of votes cast, 26 were ex- 
cluded by the court, and if this exclusion is justified the charter 
was duly ratified. - 

The court in this case held: 


That of the 26 ballots thus excluded by the court, five had either the 
names or initials of the voters casting them written thereon and clear! 
indicated such evidence of identification of the persons casting suc 
ballots as constituted a plain and palpable infraction of the election 
law. They were not counted, although expressing in each case the 
voter's choice in certain respects. (Pennington v. Hare, 60 Minn., 146; 
62 N. W., 116; Truelsen v. Hugo, supra, p. 73.) That the identified 
ballots thus deposited should be excluded from the total vote is the 
only reasonable inference that follows from the application of the doc- 
trine of these cases. The fraud which nullifies the choice expressed on 
these ballots must at ipa vitlate their use for any purpose. They 
were void. It necessarily follows that the poll list can not be regarded 
as absolute evidence of the aggregate vote upon which the constitutional 
mo is to be estimated. 

f the 26 ballots excluded by the trial court, 15 had markings upon 
them, but expressed no effective choice for any candidate, or upon 
either the bond proposition or the ratification of the charter. The 
voters who deposited these ballots did not by any mark or indication 
even under the liberal construction of this court in the recent case of 
Truelsen v. Hugo, supra, express a choice. Their ballots were unin- 
telligible and meant . The effort of the voter in each instance 
to avail himself of his right of franchise amounted to nothing, and the 
most we can say for each of these ballots is that it was a mere attempt 
to vote, and could not be counted, and none of them was, in fact, 
counted. Six other ballots were totally blank, which the voters, without 
the use of the pencil in any way, deposited in the ballot box. The 
fraudulent ballots, the 15 ballots with unintelligible markings, and the 
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six blank ballots, together constituted the 26 excluded by the trial court 
from the total number. 


I further cite the case of Bott v. Secretary of State (62 N. J. 
Law, 107). Different constitutional amendments were submitted 
by the legislature to the electors of the State of New Jersey for 
their ratification or rejection. The board of State canvassers 
convened, and in the manner prescribed by the statutes deter- 
mined and declared which of the proposed amendments had 
been adopted, and delivered a statement of the result as to each 
proposed amendment to the secretary of state to be filed in his 
office. By this statement it was also certified that the number 
of names on the poll list who voted at the election was 141,672, 
the number of votes cast for the amendment in question was 
70,448, and the number of ballots rejected was 961. 

The court, in its opinion, on page 127, states: 

If the determination of the result is made on the basis of a compari- 
son of the votes cast for this amendment with the qualified voters in 
the State or with the number of voters whose names appear on the poll 
books, the amendment did not receive a majority. Eut the consti- 
tutional provision under consideration, though the propo amendment 
is required to be submitted to the people of the State, the approval and 
ratification of an amendment depend upon the majority of the electors 
wae are not only qualified to vote, but do vote thereon at such elec- 

The constitution requires that the approval and ratification of an 
amendment shall be by a majority of electors who are not only quall- 
fied to vote, but who did actually vote upon such amendment; that is, 

ualified voters whose ballots were entitled by law to be counted in 

cope $ the result of the election either for or against the amend- 

ment. hough a qualified voter succeeds in getting his name on the 
poll list and a ballot in the ballot box, he is not a voter voting on the 
amendments unless his ballot is such as is prescribed by law and 
conforms to the eral law regulating elections. * * * 

The ballots returned as rejected must be taken to have been properly 
rejected, and consequently are to be excluded from the computation of 
the votes cast for or against the amendments. Such ballots were 
simply nullities. 

In other words, it was held by the court that it must be pre- 
sumed that the ballots so certified by the election officers as 
rejected were properly rejected as void and illegal and conse- 
quently were to be entirely excluded from the computation in 
the ascertainment of the result of the votes cast for and against 
the amendment, and that in canvassing the result of an election 
such ballots were mere nullities and could not be counted as 
ballots for any purpose. 

Had the illegal-and rejected ballots been counted and such 
ballots regarded as ballots for any purpose, the amendment in 
question would have been lost. They were, however, entirely 
excluded by the court, and as a result the amendment was de- 
clared legally adopted by a majority of 801 votes. 

The case last referred to under the same title appears in 
Sixty-third New Jersey Law, page 289, wherein substantially the 
same questions are involved as affecting only one of the con- 
stitutional amendments submitted for adoption with the others 
mentioned in the preceding case. 

From the statement it appears that the number of names 
on the poll lists was 141,672; that the number of ballots re- 
jected was 961; that the number of votes given for the lottery 
amendment was 70,443 and the number of votes given against 
it was 69,642. It was insisted by the attorneys that a majority 
of all the voters, as shown by the names on the poll lists, or 
at least a majority of all those who cast ballots, whether the 
ballots were for or against any amendment or were rejected, 
was necessary for adoption. 

In this case the court states: 

Evidently only those voting for or against an amendment are to be 
deemed those voting thereon. By the words “electors voting thereon” 
are intended the electors” who exercise the eg rs of suffrage in such 
manner that their votes should, under the law, be counted for or 
against the proposition submitted; and although the number of names 
on the poll lists may represent the number of qualified electors who 
attempted to vote, and the rejected ballots may all have been official 
ballots cast by some of these qualified electors, still it may be that 
not all of those qualified electors voted, in the constitutional sense, and 
that the rejected ballots were not votes. If, for —— ge an elector 

resented to the election officer and the officer deposited in the ballot 

x two or more official ballots rolled or folded together, and in 
vassing the votes the ballots were so found, those ballots would, under 
the law, be null and void, and the elector would not have voted on any 
of the amendments. Now, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
the presumption is that the election officers acted rightly and there- 
fore that the rejected ballots were rejected for legal cause and were not 
votes for or against any amendment; that all the votes legally capable 
of being counted for or against the lottery amendment were 140,085, 
and that only so many qualified electors voted thereon, of whom a 
majority approved and ratified it. 

ayne, in his work, The Law of Elections, section 513, states the 
rule as follows: Where illegal votes have been cast the true rule is 
to purge the poll, by first proving for whom they were cast, and thus 
ascertain the real vote.” 

Mr. President, reference has been made during this debate to 
certain cases reported in Senate Election Cases, and especially 
to the Clark case, the Payne case, and the case of John J. 
Ingalls. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the rule 
as laid down in those cases and the basis for its authority as 
applied to the case now under consideration. These cases were 
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especially referred to by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumsoans] and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Burton]. 
I want to be entirely fair, and I quote from the recent speech 
delivered by the senior Senator from Iowa. After referring to 
the Payne case, he states: 

I want now to show the Senate in a very few 99 because I 
must bring these remarks to a close, that the rule for which I contend 
is the rule of the Senate; that if any other is established it departs 
from the well-considered r of the Senate. I ought to . 
that, because in neither of the cases to which I shall refer was there a 
judgment of the Senate. In both of them the opinions I shall quote 
are the opinions of the committee. 

Mr. President, let us look for a moment at the Clark case. 
The members of the Committee on Privileges and Elections at 
that time were the following-named Senators: Chandler, chair- 
man, Hoar, Burrows, Pritchard, McComas, Caffery, Pettus, 
Turley, and Harris. 

On page 907, Compilation of Senate Election Cases, I find that 
on April 23, 1900— 

Mr. Chandler, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, re- 
ported the 3 resolution: 

“Resolved, That William A. Clark was not duly and legally elected to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States by the slature of the 
State of Montana.” 

On the same page and on the same date this appears: 

Mr. Chandler, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, sub- 
mitted the following report, to accompany Senate resolution 284-— 

Being the resolution above referred to. The report is quite 
voluminous, especially in its findings of fact. In the fourth 
finding it appears that $154,000 had been paid out by Senator 
Clark in that election. It was also found by the committee that 
E. P. Woods, a member of the legislature, was approached and 
sought to be influenced as a member of the legislature to vote 
for Senator Clark. I also read from the findings of the com- 
mittee in reference to the member Woods: 

Senator Clark knew of Mr. Bickford’s attempt to 
edness which Woods ow and the correspondence 
was to secure Mr. Woods's vote for Senator Clark. 

I further find on page 910 a statement directly bringing the 
matter home to Senator Clark in connection with a member of 
the legislature who was paid $2,000. I further find upon the 
same page in connection with Mr. E. C. Day, a member of the 
legislature, that— 
on February 13 Senator Clark personall 
$5,000 should be given to Mr. Day for h 
as a retainer as counsel in the future. 

So, Mr. President, in the Clark case the acts of bribery were 
brought directly home to Senator Clark and his direct connec- 
tion therewith shown from the findings of the committee. So 
far as the law of that case is concerned, it made no difference 
whether there was only one yote bribed if Senator Clark were 
connected with it, or whether the whole membership who voted 
for him—54—had been bribed. 

Possibly my statement has not been entirely just or suffi- 
ciently full. I want to be entirely fair to the Senator from 
Iowa in my statement in regard to his reference to this case. 
After making reference to the Clark case and the law laid 
down by the committee, he followed it with this statement: 


It is the exact situation which we now have before us. There is 
not onè halr's-breadth difference between that case and the one we 
have here. If we were to pursue the rule insisted 8 by these 
Senators, Mr. Clark would have shown an unimpeachable title to his 
office, but it was nullified without a dissenting volce. The rule which 
is now insisted upon can not be applied, it never will be . and 
It never has been maf ie in any tribunal in the enlightened world, as 
can easily be shown by an analysis of the various cases. 

But I need go no further than to ask the Senate to stand firmly b 
that which has already been decided in this body. That rt and 
that statement and that view of the law was concurred in 238 
member of that committee, no matter what his political ai tions 
may have been. 

Now let us see, Mr. President, as we follow this case through 
and note its application. A minority report was submitted by 
Senators Pettus and Harris, and the first paragraphs in that 
report are these: 

We agreed and still 5 5 5 to the resolution reported by the committee 
through its chairman. at resolution was adopted by the committee 
itself. But the report is merely the writing of the chairman with the 
aid of one other member and never was submitted to any meeting of 
the committee, and therefore can not be considered as the words of 
the committee. 

It is true that we saw and read that repo by the grace of the 
chairman, and dissented from many parts thereof, and gave the chair- 
man notice of such dissent, when the chairman informed us that we 
were not bound by the wording of the report. 

It was our misfortune not to a; with a majority of the committee 
in the general conduct of the investigation of this case. We believed 
that in this important inquiry the committee was bound by and ought 
to act on the ordinary rules of evidence. 


And the minority report follows, expressing a concurrence 
with the resolution. It not only criticizes certain statements. 
made in the report, but sees fit in certain particulars to criticize 
the chairman of the committee. But into that I will not go, 
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Subsequently, on May 15, the resolution and report were laid 
before the Senate. Senator Clark addressed the Senate at 
length. At the conclusion of his remarks he submitted a copy 
of a letter written by him to the governor of his State, and at 
once resigned his seat. In his address Senator Clark, I should 
judge, criticized the report and the findings made. The com- 
mittee felt justified in making a reply, and a supplemental re- 
port was submitted by the chairman on June 5, 1900. At the 
conclusion of the formal part of the report there is this state- 

“ment: 

Reference will now be made in this report to the criticisms of the 
chairman made by the minority of the committee in their addendum to 
the report by annexing the following memorandum by the chairman. 

In the reply of the chairman to the criticisms made by the 
minority of the committee there is no denial of the charge that 
the report made was the individual work of the chairman and 
that the committee never took action thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. GAMBLE. Just a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 

Mr. GAMBLE. And as following the suggestions I made, 
it appears that on March 2, 1901, Mr. Chandler submitted a reso- 
lution in the Senate declaring Mr. Clark to be personally re- 
sponsible for the offense set forth in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections and addressed the Senate 
thereon, confessing in the very record itself that Senator Clark 
was directly connected with the acts of bribery named in the 
findings. I do not make any complaint of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] for adducing this as an authority in 
the case, but I do protest that it is not a report of a com- 
mittee upon which the action of the Senate should be bound. 
If he cares to cite it as the individual judgment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, Mr. Chandler, I am perfectly willing it 
mama be submitted as such, but for no further purpose. Now 

yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it will be remembered that during 
the course of my observations upon the Clark case I stated that 
two members of the committee dissented from the views in some 
respects of the majority, but that they did not dissent, either 
directly or indirectly—not by the remotest criticism—from that 
part of the report which I cited to establish the rule for which I 
was contending. 

I understood perfectly that the report itself was written by 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Chandler; but it was a report which, so far as this. 
question is concerned, was concurred in by every member of the 
committee, 

I stated also, as you will remember, that the Senate did not 
vote upon the report, inasmuch as before action could have been 
taken upon it by the Senate Mr. Clark made it not only unneces- 
sary but impossible for the Senate to express its view upon the 
report. 

Now, one word more. There was in the Clark case, just as 
there is in this case, the claim that Mr. Clark there and Mr. 
Lorimer here personally participated in the bribery practiced, 
or at least had such knowledge of the corrupt practices 

Mr. GAMBLE. That is, you say that is the claim made on 
the floor of the Senate. But, as far as the committee is con- 
cerned or the members of the subcommittee who had to do with 
conducting the investigation in the case of Senator LORIMER, 
fpon that element of the case there is entire unanimity of the 
£ubcommittee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. I do not distinguish the sub- 
committee from the full committee. 

Mr. GAMBLE. That is, I mean to state there is unanimity 
in the committee upon this proposition, including the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Frazier]; that is, that Senator LORIMER 
had nothing to do with bribery, if such there was, and had no 
knowledge concerning it nor did he participate therein. That 
is the element concerning which I speak. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was not distinguishing between the sub- 
committee, which heard the testimony or conducted the investi- 
gation, and the full committee in this respect. As I under- 
stand, the views of the minority as submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bevertpce] suggest, if they do not claim, 
that the Senator from Illinois can not be acquitted of guilty 
knowledge of the bribery which occurred in his election. If 
that be not asserted by the Senator from Indiana in his report, 
it has been asserted many times upon the floor during the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Yes; I made that distinction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that, I repeat, in the Clark case there 
was a claim of personal participation in the bribery, just as in 
the Lorimer case there is a claim of personal participation or 
knowledge of the bribery. But the committee in the Clark case, 
in the portion of the report which I read during the course of 
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my remarks, declare that, even though there were no knowledge 
on the part of Mr. Clark of the bribery practiced, even though 
there was no participation in the bribery—— 

Mr. GAMBLE. On that element of the case there is cer- 
tainly no contention on this floor or anywhere else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nevertheless the bribery of eight members 
of the Legislature of Montana on behalf—not by, but on be- 
half—of Mr. Clark rendered his election illegal and void. It 
was upon that point, and that point alone, that I cited the 
report of the committee in the Clark case. It has nothing what- 
soever to do with the view of the committee as to the result in 
the event that Senators were convinced that Mr. Clark had per- 
sonally participated in the corrupt practices. 

Now, the only point the Senator from. South Dakota, as I 
understand, makes against my use of the report in the Clark 
case is that the two dissenting members were not satisfied with 
the report in that it was the work of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and they were not sufficiently consulted in regard to its 
preparation. They proceeded to point out the respects in which 
the work of the chairman and the work of the committee were 
unsatisfactory to them. But nowhere in their views do they 
even suggest any difference from the chairman, or from the 
majority of the committee, with regard to the rule laid down in 
the report and which I cited in the presence of the Senate, 

Mr. GAMBLE. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senate to the fact that I have no 
complaint as to his reference to the Clark case or to the manner 
in which he stated it, but instead of presenting it to the Senate 
as the finding and report of a committee, which it was not, it 
should have been presented as the individual view of Senator 
Chandler, and that alone. For the proposition of law enunci- 
ated by him in the report there was no necessity whatever, be- 
cause it was extraneous, and under the findings made by Sena- 
tor Chandler it showed the direct connection of Senator Clark 
with the act of bribery in question, and it mattered not whether 
there was one vote, whether there were eight votes, or whether 
the whole membership that voted for him—54—had been bribed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Wait a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I ask just one question? Then I shall 
have finished. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I have meant to yield with great respect and 
consideration, and I will yield for an interrogatory. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just one question more. Is there in the 
report itself, including the views of the minority, or is there 
in the debate on the floor of the Senate, as found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, a dissent either by any member of the com- 
mittee or any Member of the Senate to the rule which I an- 
nounced as the rule of the Clark case and from which I read in 
my observations? 

Mr. GAMBLE. Upon that question there was no debate in 
the Senate. Mr. Clark, then the sitting Member, addressed the 
Senate at length upon the facts. Subsequently Senator Chandler 
maintained the view which I have already stated, receding 
practically from his first position, and maintaining the rule that 
Senator Clark was directly connected with the bribery; hence 
it was a matter entirely immaterial whether there were one 
vote or eight votes tainted; and with that I leave the case. 

I desire to refer briefly to the Payne case. The Committee 
on Privileges and Elections at that time had a distinguished 
and most able membership. As stated by the Senator from Iowa, 
there was no specific action taken by. the Senate upon this case 
aside from the adoption of the report of the majority of the 
committee. This is largely true in most of the cases reported 
in the Senate Election Cases. The rule has been laid down and 
the law largely stated by the committee rather than by direct 
action of the Senate, 

In the Payne case many resolutions, petitions, and papers 
were submitted to the Senate requesting an investigation. 
After very full consideration a majority report was made and 
concurred in by Senators Pugh, Saulsbury, Vance, and Eustis. 
A supplemental or an independent report was also submitted 
by Messrs. Teller, Evarts, and Logan, all agreeing with the 
majority of the committee that no sufficient showing had been 
made to justify an investigation by the Senate in the election 
of the Senator from Ohio. What is called the minority report 
was submitted by Messrs. Hoar and Frye, and the reference 
made by the Senator from Iowa to that case in his speech, as 
plainly stated by him, was in regard to the views as to com- 
putation as stated in the minority report. I trust I am not 
unduly critical, but I feel I am justified in stating the facts. 

When the report was made to the Senate the resolution of 
Senator Hoar was submitted, favoring an investigation, and a 
vote was had to substitute this resolution of the minority for 
the resolution submitted by the majority, and that was negatived 
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by a vote of 44 to 17. The resolution of the majority was then 


adopted by the same vote. If there can be any rule drawn 
from the minority report, it is simply on account of the indi- 
vidual eminence and ability of the Senators who signed it. 
But it certainly can not be claimed here that the Senate itself 
is bound by the views of the minority, when, as a matter of 
fact, the position of the majority was accepted instead. 

I listened, Mr. President, with great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the closing paragraphs of the recent address in this 
case of the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. He 
made me feel apprehensive almost of the integrity of the Senate, 
of the perpetuity and stability of our common country, and of 
human liberty the world over. I heartily and cordially indorse 
the splendid and patriotic sentiments expressed by him. It 
hardly seemed possible, while under the charm of his unusual 
oratory and power, that the charge even of bribery or corrupt 
practices, despicable as it is, could ever have been made against 
any Senator who has ever occupied a seat in this distinguished 
body and the Senate and our institutions survive. 

I trust I hold as high ideals of the Senate as anyone and 

that the title of each Senator thereto should be unimpeachable, 
and that it should, in the highest sense, be unsullied from any 
source and free from taint or stain. For that I trust I now 
stand, and did I not believe the Senator in question held a 
good and valid and lawful title to the seat he occupies, both 
under the law and the facts, I would unhesitatingly vote for 
his exclusion. 
But, Mr. President, no one is entirely free from unjust 
charges or aspersions, born often in malice. In this connection 
I recall the case of John J. Ingalls, then a Senator from 
Kansas. It is reported in Senate Election Cases. Charges were 
made and submitted to the Senate claiming that 22 members 
of the legislature that voted for him and which resulted in his 
election had been bribed to do so, and that his election to this 
body was invalid and that he should be expelled. The testi- 
mony is printed in full, but there are no findings of fact or con- 
clusions made by the committee in its report. The report itself 
is most limited. I will read simply the resolution submitted by 
the majority of the committee in the case: 

Resolved, That the testimony taken by the committee proves that 
bribery and other corrupt means were employed by persons favoring the 
election of Hon. John 3. Ingalls to the Senate ts obtain for him the 
votes of members of the Legislature of Kansas in the senatorial election 
in that State. But it is not proved by the testimony that enough 
votes were secured by such means to determine the result of the elec- 
tion in his favor. Nor is it shown that Senator Ingalls authorized acts 
of bribery to secure his election. 

The report submitted by the minority, consisting of Senators 
Cameron, Logan, and Hoar, is as follows: 


We concur in pert of the report. We exonerate Mr. Ingalls from 
any complicity with improper e We also find that the result 
of the election was not accomplished by such practices. We think that 
when the report goes further and finds that persons favoring Mr. 
Ingalls's election were guilty of such practices, it should in justice 
state what was clearly and unquestionably proven—that such means 
were employed in opposition to his election, 

So, Mr. President, in the election of Senator Ingalls we find 
that corrupt practices and bribery prevailed upon both sides 
in this contest. There were not enough yotes corrupted or pur- 
chased to affect the result of the election, and this without the 
knowledge, consent, or approval of Mr. Ingalls. Yet in the 
election it required 85 votes to secure a lawful majority. The 
record discloses, however, that Mr. Ingalls received 86, only 
one more than a legal majority. Yet, Mr. President, notwith- 
standing these charges and the great humiliation that must 
have come to him and the people of his State, his record here 
was so conspicuous and unique they were soon forgotten, as well 
as his defamers. When a few years since his people were seek- 
ing out their most distinguished and representative name in the 
whole history of their great Commonwealth, the choice rested 
upon that of John J. Ingalls, against whom these calumnies 
and unjust charges had been hurled, and his marble statue 
worthily adorns the sacred place in this Capitol as an honor 
to the State he loved and to the country he so conspicuously 
served. 

FORT TRUMBULL. 


Mr. BULKELEY. I am directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 80149) to 
transfer the military reseryation known as Fort Trumbull, 
situated at New London, Conn., from the War Department to 
the Treasury Department, for the use of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, to report it without amendment (S. Rept. No. 1135), 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I offer a resolution, which I 
ask may be read, and I desire to say just two or three words 
before any action is taken in reference to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution (S. Res. 339) submitted by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to investigate and report whether, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the abolition of the circuit courts of the United States would, 
in effect, also abolish the offices of the circuit court judges. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for only a very few moments, Yesterday we passed 
the bill known as the judiciary bill, I believe, in which there 
is an abolition of the circuit courts of the United States, not 
only in effect but in terms. I read the first part of section 274, 
which is in these words: 

The circuit courts of the United States upon the taking effect of 
this act shall be, and hereby are, abolished. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that it is a very grave question whether the abolition 
of the circuit courts of the United States does not abolish and 
vacate the offices of the judges of the circuit courts of the 
United States and end the tenure of the officers now holding it. 

It is a fundamental proposition, Mr. President, which I pre- 
sume will be disputed by none, that wherever there is a statu- 
tory office created and officers appointed to perform the duties 
of that office, and by statute that office is abolished, the office 
of the officer is also abolished, and he ceases to be an officer. 

Mr. President, the judges of the circuit courts of the United 
States have no office except that of judges of the circuit. court 
of the United States. They are so nominated, so confirmed, and 
so commissioned. That is their entire tenure of office. They 
are circuit court judges of the circuit courts of the United 
States. They are denominated in the law “circuit court 
judges.” It will not do to say that the office of circuit court 
judge has been transformed into the office of judge of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. There is no such office. There is no 
such officer as a judge of the circuit court of appeals. A judge 
of the circuit court is authorized to sit in the circuit court of 
appeals, and a judge of the district court is also authorized to 
sit in the circuit court of appeals, but there is no officer known 
to the law as the judge of the circuit court of appeals. 

The only officer known to the law with reference to the circuit 
court is the judge of the circuit court. He may sit in the circuit 
court of appeals. A district judge may also sit in circuit court 
of appeals. But when you repeal the office of circuit court it 
is a very grave question—I will not announce it as a final con- 
clusion—— 

Mr. HEYBURN rose. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will pardon me until I get 
through stating my proposition. I will then listen to him with 
pleasure. It is a very grave question whether the office of 
circuit judge does not go with it. 

I want to read an authority on that subject. I hold in my 
hand a Kentucky report, First Dana's Reports. In the case of 
Bruce v. Fox the question was brought into issue whether or 
not the repeal of an office created by statute, the abolition of the 
office, did not at the same time abolish the officer and end his 
tenure. Here is what the court of appeals of Kentucky, the 
highest court in the State, said on that subject. I can not stop 
to read all of the case, and I do not propose now to go into 
any elaborate discussion of it. I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the gravity of the question. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER], with pardonable pride, says to 
me that the reports of this court are so good I ought to read all 
of it, but I am satisfied that time does not now permit. The 
court says: 3 

The office must continue as long as the law which created it shall 
continue, and no longer. The legislature, when it declared that the law 
should continue in force for two years, meant no more and could have 
done no more, than to say that the law should continue for two years, 
unless sooner repealed, and should continue to operate no longer than 
two years, unless, before the expiration of that time, its operation should 
be peers by the legislature. Had the law been enacted without any 
legislative attempt to limit its operation, the office which it established 
would have continued to exist as long as the law should have remained 
in force, and no longer. A repeal of the law by the legislature next 
succeeding that which enacted it would have abolished the office; and 
there being no office, there could be no officer; for, if the constitu- 
tional tenure be “ good behavior,” and the continuance of the office (and 
not the continuance of the circuit courts), then, as the office is only 
legislative in its creation, it bray A be abolished by legislation, and when 
thus abrogated, the incumbent ipso facto out of office, 

Mr. President, as I said, this is a big question to be discussed 
at this time, and in offering the resolution I did not propose to 
discuss it at length now. I desired that it should be inquired 
into, in view of the action of the Senate on yesterday. 
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I am told aside by the Senator from Kentucky, who himself 
was at one time a judge of this court, that the judge who pro- 
nounced the opinion from which I read was the greatest judge 
who ever occupied that bench. 

As I was saying, Mr. President, my object in calling the 
matter to the attention of the Senate now is that there may be 
a consideration of this question. It may be that it is not im- 
portant that the Judiciary Committee should examine it, be- 
cause the attention of the lawyers who are on that committee 
being called to it, they will have further opportunity to investi- 
gate it. But I do think it illustrates the unwisdom in a matter 
of this gravity of proceeding upon it as we did yesterday after- 
moon, and it illustrates the importance that matters of this 
gravity shall be referred to the law committee of the Senate, 
or if that is not done, that the Senate, composed as it is in the 
main of lawyers, shall give questions of this character more 
careful examination than was given in this case. 

The very fact, Mr. President, whether this be decided the one 
way or the other, that so grave a question as this should have 
escaped the attention of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws and have no discussion whatever, and should have es- 
caped the attention of the Senate when it came to pass it, illus- 
trates the importance of great deliberation in the enactment of 
such legislation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the committee did not over- 
look this question or its importance. It occupied the attention 
of the committee for many days and received the closest con- 
sideration. 

I think the Senator from Georgia has overlooked section 116 
in the bill. The circuit judges, both in existence and to be 
hereafter appointed, are assigned to duties just as they were 
assigned in the original act creating the circuit courts. I do 
not mean with the same assignment, but in the same manner. 
The circuit judges are not dispensed with nor are their duties 
in any way changed, so far as the administration of the law 
is concerned. 

Section 116 makes provision of the same character and of 
the same binding force as was made in the original act which 
created the circuit courts or provided for circuit judges. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Idaho 
to read section 116. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will read the section at the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas. Perhaps I had better read section 
115 in connection with it. Section 115 provides as follows: 

Sec. 115. There is hereby created in each circuit a circuit court of 
appeals, which shall consist of three judges, of whom two shall con- 


stitute a quorum, and which shall be a court of record, with appellate 
jurisdiction, as hereinafter limited and established. 


Those words are practically the same as those used in the 
creation of the court originally. 
Src. 116. There shall be in the second, seventh, and eighth circuits, 


four circuit judges, and in each of the other circuits, three 


respectively, 
cireuit Judges, to be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 


vice and consent of the Senate. They shall be entitled to receive 
a salary at the rate of $7,000 a year each, payable monthly. Each 
circuit judge shall reside within his circuit. 


Following that are the provisions assigning these officers to 
their duties. No question was raised in the enactment of the 
circuit court of appeals law. It was not thought at that time 
that the conferring of additional or other duties upon these 
judges in any way affected the existence of their office. 

The circuit court was the name of a court with a defined juris- 
diction. The judges were merely named in connection with the 
performance of those duties and the exercise of that jurisdiction. 
Now, we have done nothing different, either in effect or sub- 
stance, in the bill. We have provided that the circuit judges 
shall perform their duties in both the circuit court of appeals 
and in the district court. It is only a change of name in the 
district court, the jurisdiction of the circuit court being trans- 
ferred to that court under the name of the district court. 

If this were the first legislation upon the subject of circuit 
judges or of circuit courts, there would be experienced no diffi- 
culty in applying it to existing conditions. We may abolish, 
and have abolished courts before; we have created courts; and 
we have assigned judges as judges to the performance of the 
duties in those courts. 


Should the resolution introduced by the Senator from Georgia 
go to the committee of learned lawyers who constitute the Judi- 
ciary Committee of this body, I think they would require but 
slight investigation to convince them of the fact that the com- 
mittee has simply carried forward the duties that rest upon 
those judges as applied to the reorganization of the judiciary 
system. I think the Senator will find that Congress has always 
maintained its right and exercised its duty in the assignment of 
the judges. These courts are statutory courts, They are pro- 


vided for under Article III, section 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court— 

That Congress could not change— 


and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation which shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office. 


Mr. RAYNER. May I ask the Senator a question, just for 
information? 
Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 


Mr. RAYNER. Suppose the Supreme Court is a statutory 


court and the Supreme Court was abolished and the Supreme 
Court Judges had been assigned to the circuit courts, does the 
Senator from Idaho think they should perform circuit court 
duties after the Supreme Court was abolished? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not see the necessity of the inquiry, 
with all deference to the Senator from Maryland, because we 
have not power to abolish the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RAYNER. I say, if it was a statutory court. Let us 
take any statutory court. I am just asking principally for 
information, because, of course, I have not come to any conclu- 
sion upon it. You abolish the circuit courts. With the circuit 
courts go the judges of the circuit courts. The circuit judges 
have been assigned to certain appellate duties, but you abolish 
the court over which they were appointed by the President, 
Because they have been assigned to certain appellate duties, 
does the Senator claim that the judges of that court exist, 
though the courts over which they have been appointed have 
been abolished? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it is not necessary to go 
very far into that field of inquiry. The thing that is created is 
the court. The judges are appointed as individuals for life in 
the United States courts. It might be that Congress, acting 
unwisely, would abolish the functions of those judges, but they 
are judges for life. There is no complication at all arising out 
of this situation, because it provides in terms for the perform- 
ance of judicial duties by these men who have been appointed; 
and it matters not what you call them, whether you call them 
circuit judges or judges of the circuit court of appeals or United 
States judges authorized and directed to sit in the district 
court. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, just for information. The Senator says these judges have 
been appointed for life. Over what courts have they been ap- 
pointed for life? - 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are appointed as judges. 

Mr. RAYNER. Over what court? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The law does not say over what court they 
may preside, except as it is applied in each of these three juris- 
dictions, r 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator is mistaken, I think, 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think if the Senator had heard my com- 
plete sentence he would hardly have criticized it in that way. 

Mr. RAYNER. I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The law has provided for three courts in 
which these judges may perform their judicial duties. That is 
as much a provision of law as is that provision creating the 


court. 

Mr. RAYNER. The point I make is that they perform their 
judicial duties as judges of the circuit court, and you abolish 
the court over which they are judges; they are not performing 
their duties as judges of an appellate tribunal; they are per- 
forming their duties as judges of the circuit court; you take 
away the foundation upon which the appointment is made, and 
you leave them nothing except a bare assignment of duties 
without the judicial functions for which they were appointed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are not performing duties in the cir- 
cuit court when they are sitting in the circuit court of appeals. 
Neither are they performing duties in the circuit court when 
they are sitting in the United States district court. They are 
performing the duties of the court to which they are assigned. 
They are United States judges appointed for life. We have not 
incorporated any embarrassing question into this law, because 
we have not allowed for any condition that would result in a 
judge being unassigned, 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator says they are appointed as judges 
for life. The question I desire to ask the Senator is this: Sup- 
pose the court were abolished and nothing more said, and there 
were no other duties to which they were assigned, would the 
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judges still be judges entitled to draw the salaries for the bal- 
ance of their lives? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The difficulty of the Senator’s question is 
that such conditions do not exist. 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking of that for an illustration. 
Such a case could exist; and if the proposition is true in one 
case, it would be true in the other. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We were not considering conditions that 
might exist. We were dealing with existing law and we were 
providing occupation for United States circuit judges. The fact 
exists that they always perform duties outside of the circuit 
court, and they were as much judges of the courts in which they 
performed those duties as though the circuit court had existed 
in name only, with nothing to which its jurisdiction would 
attach. They would, nevertheless, be the judges of the courts 
to which they had been assigned for duty by Congress, which 
possesses that power. We have not changed it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, just as a matter of informa- 
tion, let us take this case: Suppose the judges of the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia were assigned to appellate 
duties, and Congress passed a law abolishing the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, would not the judges go with the 
court? I ask the Senator if, in his opinion, the judges would 
still have a right to perform the appellate duties to which they 
are assigned, when the court over which they had been appointed 
was abolished. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the appellate duties to which they were 
assigned did not grow out of their duties in the court the name 
of which was written in their commission. In other words, they 
nre as much judges of the district court or of the circuit court of 
appeals as they are judges of the circuit court. You may elimi- 
nate one portion of the duties that rest upon them under the 
law, but you do not eliminate their duty or their jurisdiction 
to sit in the other courts to which by a solemn act of Congress 
they have been assigned as the presiding officers. 

Congress, first creating a circuit court judge to sit in the 
circuit court, afterwards enlarges the jurisdiction of that judge, 
or rather the scope of his duties, by making him as well quali- 
fied to sit in two other courts. Would it be contended that we 
had made no provision for judges to sit in the court of ap- 
peals or in the district court because we had abolished one of 
their functions, which was to sit in the circuit court? These 
are United States judges, they are United States circuit judges, 
they are United States district judges, or judges of the circuit 
court of appeals as they may exercise the functions of those 
several offices. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have created what is known as a Cus- 
toms Court and some judges have been appointed to hold for 
life in that court. Suppose we should repeal the law creating 
the Customs Court, would those gentlemen still hold as judges, 
and what would be their jurisdiction? 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I were to take up that question I prob- 
ably would invade a new field of inquiry as to the status of 
those judges, but I am dealing now with courts of general 
jurisdiction. The three courts I have enumerated are courts of 
general jurisdiction. I do not feel impelled at this time to 
enter into the question as to the effect upon the tenure of 
office of a judge of a court of limited jurisdiction, because it 
does not enter into the consideration of this case. 

The courts of general jurisdiction were created naturally at 
the beginning of the Government, but not all of them. As con- 
ditions expanded, it was found necessary to create other courts 
and to provide for the executive and presiding officer in those 
courts. We did that not by creating new judges in all cases, 
but by assigning judges with a life tenure to the performance of 
those duties. It was a perfectly harmonious system, and we 
have not changed it in one iota. We have carried that system 
of judges performing duties by assignment into this law. Sena- 
tors will find, I think, with patient observation, that there will 
be no embarrassment whatever. We have provided for judges 
according to the offices that have been created and for the as- 
signment of the judges to the performance of the duties in those 
offices. 

I do not intend to prolong this discussion. I assume that 
the adoption of the resolution and the reference of the matter 
to a committee of this body will not embarrass the situation, 
because when this law goes into effect it may await the academic 
question or the opinion of that committee. 

The Senator seems to resent the fact that this question did 
not go to the Judiciary Committee of this body. I do not in- 
tend it, of course, in an offensive sense in any manner, but for 
20 years Congress has been endeavoring to crystallize the neces- 
sity of the law and bring together and mold into a concrete and 


practical form the various statutes that have been enacted since 
the revision of 1878. It was a great necessity. The Judiciary 
Committee of this body, of which the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia is a member, who commands the respectful atten- 
tion of everybody, has through all these years evidently been of 
the opinion that this duty could best be delegated to a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Con 

I will not enter upon a consideration of the qualification of 
those Members, even eliminating myself from their number, 
but there has been no objection during all these years of ex- 
pensive inquiry and patient consideration to the manner in 
which the laws of the country were being codified and molded 
into a useful and convenient form. 

When we come in here with the result of years of labor we 
are met with a proposition that the question should not have 
been submitted to the joint committee of the two Houses, but 
that it should have gone to a standing committee of this body. 
That standing committee has stood by during all these years 
with a full knowledge (and we are bound to presume they have 
full knowledge because it is a measure that has been before 
them continually) of what was being done. Of course, under 
this resolution I do not for a moment assume the Senator from 
Georgia thinks that that committee could influence, or direct, 
or control the work of the joint committee of Congress. A joint 
committee of Congress represents both Houses, and when com- 
pared with it, it is not less in either power, jurisdiction, or 
intelligence than a standing committee of either House. The 
members of this committee are lawyers who haye been engaged 
in the practice of the law through a long, active lifetime; they 
come well equipped for the performance of these duties, and it 
is late in the day to raise the question as to whether they are 
competent to deal with these questions. 

If the Senator could point out that in the body of this bill 
there was a failure to make provision for the assignment or the 
duties of these judges, then we might have something tangible 
to which to direct our minds, but to make a general objection to 
the work of this committee—and all committees of this body 
are of equal dignity and everyone the peer of the other—does 
not seem to me to call forth the serious consideration of this 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator can not say more in 
favor of the dignity, ability, industry, and capacity, and in 
every respect of the lawyers constituting that committee than I 
would say for them myself. I do not know how I can add to 
that, because the Senator has spoken in such terms that possi- 
bly it would be difficult to speak in superior terms of that com- 
mittee, to all of which they are justly entitled. 

I do not, Mr. President, occupy the position to which the Sena- 
tor would assign me. I do not say that the entire work of this 
committee ought to go to the Judiciary Committee. I recog- 
nize the fact that the appointment of the committee in the orig- 
inal contemplation of the scope of its duties was a very wise and 
proper thing to do. In the enactment of statutory laws neces- 
sarily there are some inconsistencies between different statutes. 
There are some things which are not properly expressed. There 
are some things which in different statutes are duplicated. 
There are some things which are found in one statute which 
properly belong under a different subject matter. Those are the 
things which it occurs to me are properly within the jurisdiction 
of a committee to which has been assigned the task of a revision 
of the laws, and I think it is one which properly occupied the 
time and the diligence of that committee, and that they per- 
formed their work most admirably well. 

But, Mr. President, I do suggest that changes in the law, 
especially radical changes, not changes necessary simply to 
reconcile inconsistent statutes, but changes in the law which 
go to the very framework of our judiciary system, are not 
within the scope of a committee charged with the revision of 
the laws. 

All that I desire the Senator from Idaho should understand 
my intention to be is that where the committee, justified if 
you please by the urgency of the need, has gone outside of the 
ordinary work of a committee on the revision of the laws and 
framed laws, repealing laws relating to the most important 
part of our judiciary system, according to the view of some of 
us, and seeking to make changes in the laws, those are proper 
questions to go before the collaborating work, if you please, of 
other committees, not that they would overrule them, but that 
the Senate, which at last is the body to pass upon the work, 
may have the advantage not simply of the investigation of one 
committee but of two committees. 

It is true that most Senators are lawyers; and I have no 
doubt it is true that there are lawyers in the Senate who are 
fully the equal, if not the superior, of the lawyers who are 
on the Judiciary Committee, among whom the illustrious Sen- 
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ator from Idaho is certainly to be classed. I say that with 
all earnestness. We all recognize him as a lawyer of the 
highest capacity and learning; and there is no disparagement 
in asking that a matter of such gravity as this shall go to the 
committee which the Senate has selected as that particularly 
charged with the consideration of law questions. 

That much I say in order that there may be no basis for 
what the Senator would assume to be a reflection- upon the 
joint committee in offering this resolution. It is not a reflec- 
tion. And I want to say to the Senator and to the Senate that 
the suggestion that these matters should go to the Judiciary 
Committee did not originate with me and it did not originate 
with lawyers who are on the Judiciary Committee. Some of 
the most eminent lawyers of this body, some possibly not quite 
so frank and outspoken as I have been so imprudent as to be, 
have said to me, and have said to others, that where important 
changes haye been made in the law by this committee they 
should go to the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. President, coming back, I wish to say a very few words 
in reply to what the Senator said in reference to the question 
which brought up this debate. I do not desire that the debate 
shall be continued, because I do not myself profess to be ready 
now to discuss the question elaborately. I have very grave 
apprehension, however, that the point suggested by this resolu- 
tion is one of not the ease of solution which the Senator from 
Idaho would suggest, and I think, from the inquiries which 
have been made of him by other lawyers in this body, that he 
himself, possibly, has now reached the conclusion that when 
the Judiciary Committee comes to deal with it they may not 
find it a matter in. which the answer lies upon the surface, but 
they may have to dig a little deeper to find one which will be 
entirely satisfactory to themselves. 
` Mr. President, I want to say one thing in response to the 
suggestion of the Senator about the assignment of judges from 
one court to another court. While I do not profess to be thor- 
oughly familiar with every statute which has been passed by 
Congress in the more than a hundred years of its existence, I 
am sure the Senator can not find a case where there has been 
the abolition of a court and the assignment of the judges of 
that court to the duties of another court. 

Why, Mr. President, would that be an impossibility? Simply 
because when you destroy one court and take its judges and 
say they shall perform the duties of another court you have 
invaded the requirement of the Constitution that for every 
court the judges shall be specifically appointed, that they shall 
come to this Senate under the nomination of the President and 
be confirmed by the Senate. 

What right have we to create another court? What right 
have we to destroy one court and say that the judges who 
have heretofore been nominated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate shall go and be the judges of that court? Mr. 
President, manifestly when the court is destroyed, if the powers 
of those judges are the powers of that court and they have been 
appointed as the judges of that court, their office falls with it— 
falls with the court to which they were appointed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I take it that the court does 
not consist of a physical object. The court is a question of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If that jurisdiction is transferred to a 
tribunal bearing another name, the court is not destroyed, be- 
cause the jurisdiction, which is the court, is maintained under 
a different name. 

Mr. BACON. But, Mr. President, in this case we absolutely 
say the court is abolished, and we use the word. It is abolished, 
destroyed; it no longer exists. 

Now, I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact—and 
I assented to his first proposition because I thought he was 
going to allude to a fact which I will now mention—that the 
judges of the circuit courts have no jurisdiction conferred upon 
them, no powers conferred upon them as judges, except the 
power to exercise the powers of the circuit court. That is the 
enumeration of their power. The Senator will search the 
statutes in vain to find an enumeration of the powers of judges. 
He will find the enumeration of the powers of the court. The 
judges are appointed as the judges of the court, and consequently 
are charged with the duties and powers of the court. 

Mr. President, the history of it is simply this: Originally 
there were no circuit judges, We had a Supreme Court organ- 
ized under the requirements of the Constitution. We had cer- 
tain circuits organized, and we had a statute that the several 
judges of the Supreme Court, corresponding in number to the 


circuits, should each of them be assigned as a circuit justice; 
and they were the judges of those courts. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there was no enumeration there of the powers of the 
circuit justices, but we have page after page of the enumera- 
tion of the powers of the circuit courts; that they shall have 
power to do so-and-so and so-and-so, and all of those powers 
were the powers of the circuit justices. Then in 1867, 1868, 
or 1869—I have forgotten the exact year—Congress passed a 
law creating a circuit judge for each of these circuits. It did 
not say this circuit judge shall have such powers and such 
powers, but it said that the circuit judges should exercise the 
Same powers in those circuits that the circuit justices had 
exercised, consequently coming back to the same definition of 
powers, which is the recitation of the powers of the court. 
Now, to say that you can abolish that court, destroy it, take 
away every power of it, and that the judge, who has no power 
except from the fact that he is a judge of that court, survives 
it, it seems to me is illogical in the extreme. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BACON. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Georgia say that the circuit judge is appointed as a judge of 
the circuit court? 

Mr. BACON. He is appointed as the judge of that circuit, 
and in the same section he is spoken of as the judge of the cir- 
cuit court. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As it appears to me, the distinction is 
a very important one. 

Mr. BACON. What is he appointed for, if he is not appointed 


the judge of a court? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The law provides that for each circuit 
a circuit judge shall be appointed. The law does not provide 
that for each circuit court a circuit judge shall be appointed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will hear me through— 
the law provides that for each circuit a circuit judge shall be 
appointed. Then the law continues and provides that circuit 
courts shall be established and designates the districts which 
shall constitute the various circuits of the United States. Then 
the law proceeds that circuit courts shall be held by a circuit 
justice—that is, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—or by a circuit judge of the circuit or by a district judge. 
Now, does the Senator from Georgia contend that if we abolish 
the circuit court each one of those judges is abolished, because 
the law provides that each of them may hold that court? The 
Senator’s position, it seems to me, would go too far. 

Mr. BACON. Not at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Because, if he is correct in saying that 
when we abolish the circuit court the circuit judge that the 
law provides shall sit in that cireuit court is also abolished, 
then he must hold that the Supreme Court Justice, who is also 
designated to hold that court, is abolished, and that the district 
judge, who is also designated to sit in that court, is likewise 
abolished. 

Mr. BACON. Is the Senator through with his question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, a great many years ago, when 
I read Blackstone, I came across a very mysterious expression 
in that work which I could not then understand, and it is very 
difficult to understand, but it is easy of illustration, and that 
is the expression “sticking in the bark.” That sounds very 
strange to a novice or a layman. Now, I say one of the best 
illustrations that I have ever known of the expression “ stick- 
ing in the bark” is that given this afteroon by the Senator from 
Idaho when he said that the appointment of a judge as the 
judge of a circuit in which there is a circuit court, and only a 
circuit court as the judicial feature of it, is not an appointment 
for the circuit court of that circuit. That is an illustration of 
sticking in the bark, and one of the best I have ever known. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. BACON. I have not finished answering the Senator's 
question, but I will yield to him further if he desires it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me right there 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. S 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not going to undertake to say 
whether the Senator from Georgia or myself is sticking in the 
bark; that depends wholly upon the point of view; but I ask 
the Senator from Georgia whether, when the statute simply 
says that a circuit judge shall be appointed for each circuit, 
that necessarily means, without going any further, that the 
circuit judge is appointed to preside over a particular court 
called the circuit court? 

Mr. BACON. Has the Senator completed the question? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator—— 

Mr. BACON, Let me answer the question, if the Senator has 
asked it. I say undoubtedly, yes; when prior to that time 
there had been organized in each circuit a circuit court and 
there was a justice of each circuit court, and when in the very 
act which provides for the appointment of those judges it is 
provided that they shall preside in those circuit courts and 
exercise the powers that the circuit justices had exercised prior 
to that time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, there is nothing in a 
name— 

That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


Suppose we had said in the law that there shall be appointed 
a superior judge in each circuit, had called him a superior judge, 
instead of a circuit judge, and then had provided that that su- 
perior judge, or the district judge, or the Supreme Court Justice 
might hold the circuit court, would the Senator then say that 
when we abolished the circuit court the superior judge had been 
abolished? 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly; because that superior judge 
should have had relation solely to that court. The Senator 
must certainly, when he asks a question, permit an answer to 
it before he goes on arguing it. The Senator went on to say 
that if the abolition of the court abolished the office of circuit 
judge, it also abolished the office of the Supreme Court Justice, 
who was assigned to that circuit, and that it also abolished the 
office of the district judge, who was authorized to sit in that 
court. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me and let me fin- 
ish, the two cases are extremely and utterly different. In one 
case the circuit judge has no powers except those of the cir- 
cuit court, and they are enumerated. When they are destroyed, 
his power is gone. In the other case, the Supreme Court Judge 
has the powers of the Supreme Court, and has simply been as- 
signed there to sit in that court, and when that court is de- 
stroyed his original position as a Supreme Court Justice remains, 
with all of its powers. In the same way, the district judge has 
been appointed as the judge of a district court with its powers, 
and when the circuit court is abolished the district judge re- 
mains the judge of his court, with the original power which is 
appointed for the particular court with reference to which his 
name has been attached. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Georgia confounds his own argument better than I could have 
done it myself. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is under very great obligations to 
me, then. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am under obligations to the Senator. 
The Senator says we will not abolish the office of Supreme 
Court Justice because the Supreme Court Justice has other 
duties to perform. So has the circuit judge. We have pro- 
vided that the circuit judge shall not only preside over the cir- 
cuit court, but that he shall sit as one of the constituent mem- 
bers of the circuit court of appeals. We have provided by 
recent legislation that certain circuit judges shall constitute the 
Commerce Court. We do not abolish the office of circuit judge 
because we take away from the circuit judge some of the 
duties which have been prescribed for him by law, any more 
than we abolish the office of the Supreme Court Justice or he 
district judge when we take from either one of them some of 
the duties which have been conferred upon those officers by law. 
So long as there is anything left for those judges to do, cer- 
tainly the office continues. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator did not quote me correctly when 
he laid himself under obligations to me for saying that I had 
saved him the trouble of confounding me by confounding my- 
self. I did not predicate the argument upon the statement that 
the Supreme Court Judges have other duties to perform. I 
predicated it upon the argument that the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice had other powers conferred upon him. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 

Mr. BACON. I have allowed the Senator to go on and make 
his speech in my time, but he will not permit me to answer him 
at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not interrupting the Senator, I 
had simply risen. 

Mr. BACON. I do not object to interruption if the Senator 
permits of proper rejoinder on my part. I did not say, I repeat, 
that that judge had other duties to perform. I said that his 
original powers remained and were in nowise impaired by the 
fact that a court to which he had been assigned had been de- 
stroyed. That is true both of the circuit justice who goes to the 
circuit court to preside, and of the district judge who comes up 


to the circuit court to preside; but when the court of the circuit 
judge is destroyed his original powers are destroyed with it, if 
the decision in the Kentucky case is correct—and I do not think 
there can be any question about the correctness of it as a legal 
principle. In the same way with the district judge, when his 
court is destroyed, there is nothing left for him to do. 

I repeat the suggestion which I made that the provision in 
section 116, or whatever the number was, to which the Senator 
from Idaho alluded, can not in any manner save this question. 
You can not destroy the court of which a judge is an officer, 
destroy all the power in that court, and consequently take from 
him ali the powers which he had only through the enumeration 
of powers as the powers of that court—you can not do that, 
and then say to him we will create another court and assign 
you to duty.” So long as you have a judge of the court you can 
say that he shall sit in another court so long as his doing so is 
not inconsistent with his original appointment in any way. 

A judge of the Supreme Court can be assigned to duty in the 
circuit court because he can do that and not have to exercise 
functions which are inconsistent with his position as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. You can say that a judge of a district 
court can be assigned to duty to a circuit court or to the circnit 
court of appeals, because that in no manner militates against 
the proper discharge of his duty as a district judge; but you 
can not say that you will utterly destroy the court in which 
he is a judge and create another court, and transfer him to it. 
If there is another court created, and he is to be transferred to 
it, his nomination must be sent to the Senate and must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and his appointment must be in pursu- 
ance of such nomination and such confirmation. 

But, Mr. President, I had no idea when I introduced my little 
resolution that a matter which is so extremely plain to the 
Senator from Idaho, which lies so directly upon the surface, 
should have led to this extended debate. I think the Senator 
perhaps by this time has come to the conclusion that it may 
hereafter exercise the proper consideration and thought not only 
of the Judiciary Committee, but of the committee which he said 
had heretofore so summarily and easily disposed of what ap- 
pears to be quite a complicated and difficult question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator 
from Georgia that the Senator from Idaho has not changed 
his opinion in regard to this matter. I think every point that 
has been discussed was thoroughly gone over in the committee, 
which consisted of Members of both Houses, and I have not seen 
any new light on the question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned I have no objection to the reference of this question to 
the Judiciary Committee. I am a member of that committee 
and also of the committee which prepared the judicial code; 
but it does seem to me that the Senator from Georgia is borrow- 
ing unnecessary trouble about this question. Section 607 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States provides that— 

For each circuit there shall be appointed a circuit judge— 


I may stop there long enough to say that the name given to 
the circuit judge is wholly immaterial. As I have suggested to 
the Senator from Georgia, that judge might as well have been 
called a superior judge. Suppose that the statute had read 
“For each circuit there shall be appointed a superior judge,” 
or simply “a judge,” as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELson] suggests to me. Then the statute proceeds, in section 
608, and says: 

Circuit courts are established as follows. 

Again the name was a mere accident. They might have been 
called by some other name; they might have been called su- 
perior courts instead of circuit courts. But the section reads: 


Sec. 608. Circuit courts are established as follows: One for the three 
districts of Alabama, one for the eastern district of Arkansas, one for 
the southern district of Mississippi, and one for each district in the 
States not herein named; and shall be called the circuit courts for the 
districts for which they are established. 

Then, section 609 provides: 


Circuit courts— 

Again, bearing in mind that the name is wholly immaterial, 
that we may substitute “ superior courts ” for “ circuit courts ”— 

Circuit courts shall be held by the circuit justice— 

That is, by a Justice of the Supreme Court— 


or by the circuit judge of the circuit, or by the district 


udge of the 
district sitting alone, or by any two of the said judges si 


together. 


So that the circuit court and the circuit judge are in no 
sense bound together. The circuit court may be presided over 
without there ever being a circuit judge present at all; and, as 
a matter of fact, that is the case to-day in some districts. It 
is very rare indeed in the western part of the United States for 
a circuit judge to preside over the circuit court. 
by the district judge. 


It is held 
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When we come to abolish the circuit courts, we have done 
nothing more than take from the circuit judge a portion of the 
duties which the circuit judge has been assigned under the law 
to perform, just as we have taken from the district judge a 
portion of his duties, and just as we have taken from the 
Supreme Court Justice a portion of his duties; but the abolition 
of the court does not in any manner affect the different officials 
who are directed by the law to hold the court. 

The provision of the Constitution is that not only the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, who are created by the Constitution, but 
that the judges who are provided fer by act of Congress “ shall 
hold their offices during good behavior.” Certainly, Congress 
has no power to abolish an office that the Constitution itself 
declares shall exist during the good behavior of the incumbent. 

In addition to that and in addition to the section which the 
Senator from Idaho quoted, section 116, in order that it may 
go into the Recorp, I call attention to another section to which 
the Senator from Idaho did not direct attention. Section 283 of 
the judicial code provides: 

Sec. 283. That the repeal of existing laws providing for the appoint- 
ment of judges and other officers mentioned in this act shall not be 
construed to affect the tenure of office of the incumbents except the 
office be abolished. 

In other words, the tenure of those now holding these courts 
shall not in any manner be affected by the repeal of the laws, 
unless the office itself shall be abolished. Of course the office 
of circuit judge is not abolished. That applies to the office of 
some of the clerks that have been abolished, so that the con- 
tinued existence and tenure of these judges is amply safe- 
guarded by the provision of the law to which the Senator from 
Idaho called attention as well as by section 283 of the proposed 
new code. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THOMAS N. BOYLE. 


Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 7650) for the relief of Thomas N. 
Boyle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I dislike to object to that 
request, but I have been endeavoring to secure unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of some purely local bills, and I have 
been unable to do so. It seems to me that in all fairness we 
ought to take up the calendar and proceed in the regular way; 
otherwise it does not seem that we shall ever reach the bills 
upon which I have been endeavoring to secure action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object or demand 
the regular order? The Senator said he disliked to object. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not object, if I am treated in the 
same way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments, in 
line 7, after the word “as,” to strike out captain“ and insert 
“a private,” and in line 9, after the word “the,” to strike out 
“18th day of July ” and insert “4th day of September,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Thomas N. Boyle shall hereafter be held and 
considered to be entitled to all of the rights and benefits that he would 
be entitled to on account of military regina except pay, bounty, and 
other emoluments, if he had been continuously in the military service 
of the United States as a private of Company C, One hundred and 
fortieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, from the 4th day 
of September, 1862, to the 23d day of October, 1862, when he was 
mustered in as capiain of Company H, One hundred and fortieth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and had been honorably dis- 
charged on the 28th day of October, 1862. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we now take up and consider the pension bills on the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask first for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 30886) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with amendments. 


The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 3, after line 6, to strike out: 

The name of Alfred B. Ebner, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 2, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert 
“thirty,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of William O. Lee, alias Oscar Dickinson, late of Company 
M, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 7, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert “thirty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Roger Burns, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 1, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty” and insert “twenty-four,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Hugh L. W. Bearden, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 23, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert “ thirty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Eli Bryson, late of Company I, Thirty-fourth ment 
Indiana Volunteer santy and Com any Fy Feth Resimene United 
n 


States Veteran Volunteer antry, an 633 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is Masel ahr Bd gy Tm Pate 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 21, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert “thirty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Thomas P. Treadwell, late of Company C, Seventy- 
fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer I 1 
at the 5 830 per month in lieu e 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 1, after the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “twenty-four,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Ferdinand Peters, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of antey, “and pay ‘him’ a pension 5 i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 5, after the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert “thirty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 
ae 1 — oE ae 3 yes of Company E, Second Regiment 

va A 
month in lieu of that he is wou AOV E TRE SPE TRIOS FID per 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

5 next amendment was, on page 69, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of David Bracken, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 30135) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 6, to strike out lines 17, 18, 19, and 20, in the following 
words: 


The name of Presley J. Barrick, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 11, after the word 
“dollars,” to strike out“ thirty“ and insert “ thirty-six,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Thomas W. McClellan, late of Union Light Guard, Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 10, line 7, to strike out: 

The name of Joseph Connery, late of Company I, Third Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 3, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out “ twenty-four” and insert “ twenty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Myron Taylor, late 5 Twenty-second Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 24, before the n name 
“Riley,” to strike out “ John ” and insert James,“ so as to read 
“James Riley.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 20, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “ thirty-six ” and insert “ fifty,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Edwin L. Hayes, late lieutenant colonel, One hundredth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 10, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “thirty” and insert thirty-six,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Richard T. Booth, late of Company I, One hundred and 
eleventh nema New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “thirty” and insert forty,’ so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Henry Ferris, late of Company A, One hundred and 
fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 

- sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as ‘amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 31161) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors was considered as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 7, line 23, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
„twenty“ and insert “twenty-four,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of Modecai 3 late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantr: Y and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 20, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty-four” and insert 
“thirty,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Robert A. Cony, late of Company E, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that ie is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 1, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “thirty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Maria Raum, widow of age — em, — colonel Fifty- 

sixth R ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, an eral, United 
States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at ih Sr ape of | $3 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 31172) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 10691) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 


was considered by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to pension at the rates stated the following persons: 

Jacob Souder, late of Company K, One hundred and forty- 
second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Richard H. Bartlett, late of Company G, First Regiment Nli- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William A. McGinety, late captain Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, $36. 

Jeremiah F. Blanchard, late acting ensign, United States 
Navy, $30. 

Hugh Haggerty, late of Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Drown, late of Company A, First Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Light Artillery, and Company A, Ninth Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

James C. Brown, late of Company C, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mary A. Hartshorn, widow of Dana W. Hartshorn, late sur- 
geon, United States Volunteers, $25. 

John Blevins, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $40. 

George B. Black, late of Company H, Sixty-sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Arey, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Minnesota, and Alert, 
United States Navy, $24. 

Harry G. Morton, late of Company E, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Hannah Lee, widow of Joseph A. Lee, late of Twenty-fourth 
Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, $20. 

Eli Avery, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Cavalry, $30. 

Elmer Strickland, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

John Blue, late of Company I, One hundred and ninety-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Oscar H. Ford, late of Company H, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lemuel Dougherty, late of Company F, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Asa N. Callahan, 8 of Company B, Sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $24 

James A. Dunlap, late of Company B, First Regiment, and 
Company L, Third Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Frederick R. Miller, late lieutenant colonel One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $30. 

Samuel Blush, late of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph Lewis, late of Second Battery Iowa Volunteer Light 
Artillery, $24. 

Horatio N. Jenks, late of Company F, First Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry; $30. 

Josiah Ackerman, late of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Albert Miller, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

George W. McMullen, late of Company H, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 

Elijah Knapp, late of Company I, Second Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Adoniram Judson Morgan, late of Company C, Ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, Sixth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

William V. Hopkins, late of Company K, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Reuben Hurley, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

George F. Johnson, late of Company A, First Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. White, late of Company E, One hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jairus D. Backus, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas Cooney, late of Company C, Second Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Thaddeus Parr, late of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Kinsey, late of Company D, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

Mathew Harris, late of Company B, Seventy-second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Eber. W. Fosbury, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John J. Robinson, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and unassigned, Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, $30, 
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Robert Masters, late first lieutenant Company G and captain 
a B, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


Henry W. Bradley, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

George W. Robinson, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Third Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $24. 

Michael Boston, late of Company E, Seventy-seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David Earhart, late of Company D, Second Regiment Colorado 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company M, First Regiment Colorado 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Chancy W. Rickerd, late of Company I, Second Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Joseph A. Durham, alias Joseph Anson, late of Company A, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William Baird, late of Company I, Second Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Samuel M. Bragg, late of Company A, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, First Regiment District of 
Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Joel P. Colvin, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank B. Carey, helpless and dependent son of Daniel J. 
Carey, late of Company G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Third Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $12. 

Thomas C. Boggess, late of Company I, Third Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Mary E. Havens, widow of Joseph H. Havens, late paymas- 
ter’s clerk, United States Navy, $20. 

James M. Owen, late of Company G, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Hiram Hoover, late of Company A, Seventy-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Murlin, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Henry H. Parmenter, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Dorious Neel, late second lieutenant Company I, Ninety-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Lemuel Cohee, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Kan- 
sas Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Abraham G. Hendryx, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, One hundred and 
forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Christopher C. Jones, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment, 
and Paes E, Sixth Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer Cay- 
alry, 5 

John Wood, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Ellen Hungerford, former widow of John T. Consaul, late 
second lieutenant Company B, First Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, $12. 

John F. Grayum, late first lieutenant Company E, Seventh 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Corydon G. Ireland, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
California Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Myron Heffron, late of Company B, First Regiment Michigan 
Engineers and Mechanics, $30. 

Julius Blessin, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

John Freeman, late of Patterson's independent company, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, $30. 

Mary C. At Lee, widow of Goodwin Y. At Lee, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Battalion District of Columbia Militia In- 
fantry, $12. 

Henry R. Playford, late of Company G, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment, and Company I, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, $24. 

Franklin D. Morton, late of Company D, Eleventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Calvin L. Johnson, late of Company K, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

George W. Anderson, late captain and assistant quartermas- 
ter, United States Volunteers, $30. 

Samuel P. Travis, late of Company H, Ninety-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas Goodwin, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Hugh Price Wilson, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Susan Reppeto, widow of John G. Reppeto, late of Company 
G, Eighty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20. 


John H. Reid, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William R. Grumley, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Twenty- 
fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve corpa $30. 

Albert Hitchcock, late of Company H, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Massachusetts Militia Infantry, $24. 

Albert S. Granger, late first lieutenant Company G, Eight- 
eenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Harrison C. Boyster, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Lehan, late of Company L, Thirty-second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, First Bat- 
talion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, $30. 

Charles Roth, late of Company D, Second Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Richard L. Sturges, late of Company F, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James A. Morgan, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty- 
ninth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

George M. Roberts, late of Company A, Nineteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David J. Bowman, late of Company K, Eighty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Edwin W. Haynes, late of Company A, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Mary A. Charles, widow of Francis M. Charles, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Harrison F. Roberts, late of Battery K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, $30. 

Erastus Smith, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment Kansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Daniel Fisher; late of Company ©, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William George Stark, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Warren P. Dwinnells, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Orrin C. Leonard, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Albert Koch, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Samuel Moles, late of Company D, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James M. C. Jackson, late of Company B, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 
Robert Clark, late of Company I, 

Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Charles A. Rowell, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John C. Neel, late of Company B, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joseph Shannon, late of U. S. S. Macedonia, Katahdin, and 
North Carolina, United States Navy, and Company F, Fourth 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

John Chandler, late of Company F, Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50. 

John C. Ward, late of Company H, First Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Daniel Jordan, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Milton Pendergast, late of Company B, Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Gorden, late of Company I, First Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Victoria M. Steele, widow of Samuel Steele, late chaplain 
Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30 

Charles M. Renshaw, late second lieutenant Company H, 
Twenty-third Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, $30. 

Silas Fish, late of Company G, First Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Heavy Artillery, $24. 

Valentine Lungwitz, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Catherine M. Walker, widow of John D. Walker, late captain 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer ‘Cavalry, $20. 

Sherman McBratney, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

James Rude, late of Company H, Twenty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Michael Farrington, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

James Haggerty, late of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30. 


Eleventh Regiment New 
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George W. Phelps, late of Company E, Second Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Robert Tarbet, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jasper N. Kinman, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Henry Wentworth, late of Company C, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

William Noyes, late of Company D, Ninety-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Warren F. Reynolds, late of Fourteenth Independent Battery 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

Orin Kimball, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William C. Hoffman, late of Company F, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joseph C. Kitchen, late captain and assistant quartermaster, 
United States Volunteers, $30. 

Isaac M. Couch, late of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

James Lindsey, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Jacob Pinkett, late of Company C, Thirtieth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and landsman, U. S. S. 
Me St. Lawrence, and Ben Morgan, United States Navy, 


James B. West, late of Company H, First Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, First Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John S. Smith, late of Company I, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Adelaide A. West, former widow of Lorenzo M. Atwood, late 
of Company A, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and widow of Robert C. West, late of Company A, Sixteenth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Aaron Welty, late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Sarah M. Peterson, widow of Charles G. A. Peterson, late first 
lieutenant Company D, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
Cavalry, $17. 

William M. Wall, late of Company B, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank E. Martell, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Bethana Aseltine, widow of Alanson M. Aseltine, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Lucie W. Carter, widow of Mason Carter, late captain, Fifth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and major, United States 
Army, retired, $25. 

Charles M. Merritt, late of First Battery, Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, $30. 

George W. Carpenter, late captain Company I, and major, 
One hundred and sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, $40. 

William P. D. Foss, late of Company C. First Battalion, Elev- 
enth Regiment United States Infantry, $24. 

Richard M. J. Coleman, late of Company K, One hundred and 
thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Emma J. Blake, widow of William H. Blake, late of Company 
F, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, First Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $12. 

Andrew G. Scott, late of Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alphonso H. Mitchell, late of Company B, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Fannie S. Haskell, widow of Joseph L. Haskell, late of Com- 
panies K and C, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$20. 

George W. Shaw, late of Company G, Eightieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John B, Dean, late of Company A, First Battalion Maine Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $24. 

John C. Whittaker, late of Company M, Eighteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $24. - 

. Harriet W. Wilkinson, widow of Charles Wilkinson, late sec- 
ond lieutenant Company K, One hundred and second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $25. 

Alonzo J. Mosher, late of Company G, Nineteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Thomas H. Whitman, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $36. 

James Jenkins, late of Company K, Forty-third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 
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Timothy Egan, late second lieutenant Company F, Thirty- 
fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Uriah Renner, late of Company E, Highty-seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Mahala Fausey, widow of William H. Fausey, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $20. 

Mary V. Webster, widow of George O. Webster, late major, 
Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, $35. 

Alonzo Hoding, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Rickstrew, late of Company D, Sixtieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Alice L. Walker, widow of John Walker, late of Company B, 
Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, $12. 

Nathan Baker, late of Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elizabeth A. Marr, widow of James B. Marr, late of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $24, pro- 
vided that in the event of death of Arthur R. Marr, helpless 
and dependent child of said James B. Marr, the additional pen- 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine, and provided 
further that in the event of the death of Elizabeth A. Marr the 
name of the said Arthur R. Marr shall be placed on the pension 
roll at $12 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Elizabeth A. Marr. 

John Conroy, late of U. S. S. North Carolina, Otsego, and 
Wyalusing, United States Navy, $30. 

Thomas B. Pulsifer, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $50. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am directed by the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
$1539) making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for 
other purposes, to report it with amendments. I desire to an- 
nounce to the Senate that at some convenient time next week I 
shall ask the Senate to preceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

CERTAIN LANDS IN FLORIDA, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to call up several 


local bills, The first is the bill (S. 9268) releasing the claim 
of the United States Government to that portion of land being 
a fractional block bounded on the north and east by Bayou 
Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, and on the south by 
Intendencia Street, in the old city of Pensacola. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I now ask unanimous consent to call up 
the bill (S. 8736) providing for the releasing of the claim of 
the United States Government to Arpent lot No. 44, in the old 
city of Pensacola, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I also ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 8358) providing for the releas- 
ing of the claim of the United States Government to Arpent 
lot No. 87, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent further to call up 
the bill (S. 9269) releasing the claims of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306, in the old city of Pensacola. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. LODGE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 10171) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reorganization of the Consular Service of the United States.” 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was, on page 1, lines 10 and 11, to strike out “Johannesburg, 
Ottawa; on page 2, line 2, before the words Mexico City,” to 
insert “Johannesburg,” and in the same line, before “ Vienna,” 
to insert Ottawa; “ in line 9, before the word “ Munich,” to 
strike out “Monterey; and in line 12, before Stockholm,” 
to insert “ Monterey,” so as to read: 


Consuls general. Class 1, $12,000: London, Paris. 

Class 2, $8,000: Berlin, Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Habana, Hamburg, 
Hongkong, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Yokohama. 

Class 3, $6,000: Constantinople, Johannesburg, Mexico City, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Vienna. . 


Class 5, $4,500: Auckland, Beirut, Boma, Callao, Coburg, Dresden, 
Genoa, Guayaquil, Halifax, Hankow, Munich, Sofia, Smyrna, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Zurich. 

Class 6, $3,500: Adis Ababa, Lisbon, Mazatlan, Monterey, Stockholm, 


Tangier. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 21, to strike out 
“Melbourne;” on page 2, line 24, strike out Prague; on 
page 3, line 3, after “ Leipzig,” to insert Melbourne; “ in line 
5, after “Plauen,” to insert Prague; on page 3, line 8, to 
strike out “Bagdad;” in line 13, to strike out “‘Zacapa;” in 
line 15, to insert Bagdad; ” in line 17, to insert Gibraltar; ” 
on page 4, line 4, to strike out Gibraltar;” and in line 13, to 
insert “ Zacapa,” so as to read: 


Consuls—Class 3, $5,000: Amsterdam, Bremen, Belfast, Dawson, 
Glasgow, Havre, Kobe, Lourenco Marquez, Lyon. 

Class 4, $4,500: Amoy, Birmingham, Chefoo, Cienfuegos, Foochow, 
Kingston (Jamaica), ewchwang, Nottingham, St. all, Santiago 
(Cuba), Southampton, Veracruz. 

Class 5, $4,000: Bahia, Batavia, Bombay, Bordeaux, Colombo, Colon, 
Dublin, Dundee, Durban, Dusseldorf, Edinburgh, Harbin, Leipzig, Mel- 
bourne, Milan, Nanking, Naples, Nuremberg, Para, Pernambuco, Planen, 
Prague, Reichenberg, o Paulo, Stuttgart, Tamsui, Toronto, Tsingtau, 
Victoria, Warsaw. 

Class 6, $3,500: Alexandria, Barranquilla, Basel, Berne, Bluefields, 
Bradford, Buena Ventura, Chemnitz, Chungking, Cologne, Cork, Finme, 
Geneva, Georgetown, Guadalajara, Mannheim, ‘Maracaibo, Montevideo, 
Nagasaki, Odessa, Omsk, Palermo, Quebec, Rangoon, Rheims, Rimouski, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Saloniki, Sherbrooke, Tairen, Vladivostok. 

Class 7, $3,000: Aden, Aix Ia Chapelle, Aleppo, Bagdad, Barbados, 
Belgrade, Calais, Calgary, Cardiff, Carlsbad, Corinto, Florence, Frontera, 
Ghent, Gibraltar, Hamilton (Ontario), Hanover, Harput, Huddersfield, 
Iquique, Jerusalem, Karachi, Kehl, La Guaira, Leghorn, Liege, dras, 

alaga, Messina, Mombasa, Nantes, Nassau, Newcastle (England), New- 
castle (New South Wales), Oaxaca, Plymouth, Port Antonio, Port au 
Prince, Port Limon, greso, Punta Arenas, Riga, St. John (New 
Brunswick), St. Michaels, St. Thomas (West Indies), Seville, Sheffield, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea, Sydney (Nova Scotia), Turin, Tabriz, Tampico, 
Trieste, Trinidad. 

Class 8, $2,500: Acapulco, Algiers, Amapala, Antung, Batum, Belize, 
Bergen, Breslau, Brunswick, Chihuahua, Ciudad Juarez, Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz, Cognac, Curacao, Erfurt,, 5 Guanajuato, Guaymas, 
Hamilton (Bermuda), Hull, Kingston (Ontario), Leeds, Lemberg, Limo- 

Madrid, Magdeburg, Malta, Martinique, Matamoros, Mersine, Nice, 
N Nueva Laredo, Orillia, Owen und, Prescott, Puerto Cortes, 
Rosario, Roubaix, St. Johns (Newfoundland), St. Etienne, San Luis 
Potosi, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Swatow, Tamatave, Teneriffe, Torreon, 
Trebizond, Tripoli (North Africa), Tsinanfu, Valencia, Windsor (On- 
tario), Yarmouth, Zacapa. X 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 7, line 6, I move to strike out “ three 
hundred and eight” and insert “two hundred and nine.” It 
is a wrong reference to the statute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was, on page 7, after line 14, to strike out: 


Section 10 of the act of April 5, 1906 (34 Stats., 102), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 10. That every consular officer shall be provided and kept sup- 
plied with adhesive official stamps, on which shall be printed the 
equivalent money value of denominations and to amounts to be deter- 
mined by the Department of State, and the par value of all such 
stamps so delivered to him py the Department of State shall be charged 


to him. 

“Whenever a consular officer is required or finds it necessary to per- 
form any consular or notarial act he shall prepare and deliver to the 
party or parties at whose instance such act is performed a suitable 
and appropriate document, as prescribed in the consular regulations, 
and affix thereto and duly cancel an adhesive stamp or stamps of the 
denomination or denominations equivalent to the fee prescribed for such 
consular or notarial act, and no such act shall be legally valid within 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the United States unless such 


stamp or stamps is or are ed and canceled. 
= Within 20 days after the end of each quarter every consular cer 
shall render to the Department of State a stamp account, in which he 


at the beginning of the 3 and with all stamps received by h 
from the 
self with all stamps affixed to 


of section 1 


the Audi for the State and Oth “ts rpn 155 5 
make to uditor for a er rtments a q e 
Depar im and supplied to 


Section 1728, 
ended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 1728. Every consular officer, in rendering his account, shall 


Revised Statutes of the United States, is hereby 


furnish, in such form as the President 7 rescribe, a complete and 
accurate statement of the total amount of fees collected by him, as 
shown by the register which he is required to keep, and make oath that, 


to the best of his knowledge, the same is true and contains a full and 
accurate statement of all fees received by him, or for his use, for his 
official and u cial services as such consular officer during the period 


for which it purports to be rendered. Such oath may be taken ore 
any person having authority to administer oaths at the port or place 
where the consular officer is located. If any such consular officer will- 
fully and corruptly commits 9 in any such oath, within the intent 
and meaning of any act of Congress now or hereafter made, he may be 
charged, proceeded against, tried, and convicted, and dealt with in the 
same manner, in all respects, as if such offense had been committed in 
the United States, before any officer duly authorized therein to adminis- 
ter or take such oath, and shalt be subject to the same punishment and 
disability therefor as are or shall be prescribed for such offense.” 

Sections 1726, 1727, 1729, and 4213, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, are hereby repealed. 


And insert: 


That section 10 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the reor- 
ization of the Consular Service of the United States,” approved 
pril 5, 1906, be, and is hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read 


as follows: 

consular officer shall be provided with official 
stamps on which shall rinted the equivalent money value of denom!- 
nations, and to amounts to be determined by the Department of State, 
and shall account for the face value of such stamps furnished to him. 
Whenever a consular officer is required, or finds it necessary, to per- 
form any consular or notarial act he shall an, ac and deliver to the 
party or parties at whose instance such act is performed a suitable and 
5 document, as prescribed in the consular regulations, to 
which there shall be affixed and duly canceled a stamp or stamps of the 
denomination or denominations equivalent to the fee prescribed for such 
consular or notarial act, and no such act shall be legally valid within 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the United States unless such 
stamp or stamps is or are affixed and canceled. 

“Tt shall be the duty of every consular officer to render a quarterly 
account of all his receipts and disbursements, which shall include his 
stamp account, as required by the provisions of this act. 

The said account shall be sent to the proper officer at Washington 
for administrative examination, and by him forwarded to the Auditor 
for the State and Other Departments for settlement under the provi- 
sions of the act of July 31, 1894, except that consular agents shall 
render their accounts under regulations prescribed by the President of 
the United States under the provision of section 1752 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; and the Secretary of State shall cause 
to be rendered to the Auditor for the State and Other Departments a 
quarterly account of all consular stamps received by him and supplied 
to consular officers, or otherwise disposed of: Provided, That the Boers. 
tary of State may allow to any consular officer to whom stamps have 
been delivered credit for the face value of all stamps returned unused, 
defaced, or otherwise rendered useless without negligence on the part 
of the consular officer, and the Auditor for the State and Other Depart- 
ments shall charge every consular officer in the settlement of his account 
with the face value of stamps received by him and for which he shall 
fail to account.” i 

That section 1728 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and is hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“ SEC. 1728. 8 officer, in rendering his account of fees 
received, shall furn a complete and accurate summary of every class 
and character of fees collected by him, as shown by the register which 
he is required to keep, and make oath that, to the best of his knowl „ 
the same is true and contains a full and accurate statement of all the 
fees received by him, or for his use for. his official and notarial services 
as such consular officer, during the period for which it purports to be 
rendered. Such oath may be taken before any person having authority 
to administer oaths at the port or place where the consular officer is 
located. If any such consular officer willfully and corruptly commits 

rjury in any such oath, within the intent and meaning of any act of 

‘ongress, now or hereafter made, he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, 
and he mey be charged, p ed against, tried and convicted, and 
dealt with in the same manner, in all respects, as if such offense had 
been committed in the United States, before any officer duly authorized 
therein to administer or take such oath, and shall be subject to the same 
a gay and disability therefor as are or shall be prescribed for such 
offense.” 

That section 4213 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by the act of June 26, 1884, chapter 121, section 13, be, and 
is hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4213. It shall be the duty of all masters of vessels for whom 
any official services shall be performed by any consular officer, without 
the payment of a fee, to require a written statement of such services 
from such consular officer and, after certifying as to whether such 
statement is correct, to furnish it to the collector of the district in 
which such vessels shall first arrive on their return to the United 
States; and if any such master of a vessel shall fail to furnish such 
statement he shall be liable to a fine of not exceeding $50, unless such 
master shall state, under oath, that no such statement was furnished 

by said consular officer. And it shall be the duty of every collector 
to forward to the Secretary of the Treasury all such statements as shail 
have been furnished to him.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DISPOSITION OF WATER ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6853) 
authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of projects 
under the reclamation act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives, that a conference be 


eve: 


1911. 
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asked on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Chair appointed as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Warren, Mr. JONES, 
and Mr. BAILEY. 


HOT SPRINGS (ARK.) LODGE. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill (H. R. 23361) authorizing the Hot Springs 
Lodge, No. 62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and 
construct buildings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 
1 and 2, in block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HORACE D. BENNETT. 


Mr. WARREN. There are three very short bills of the House 
of Representatives, all to correct military records, which I 
should like to call up, the first being the bill (H. R. 21882) for 
the relief of Horace D. Bennett. : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or 
benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Horace D. Ben- 
nett, who was a first lieutenant of Company D, One hundred 
and fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a member of 
that company and regiment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM DOHERTY, 


Mr. WARREN. I now wish to call up the bill (H. R. 21646) 
for the relief of William Doherty. 

There. being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that 
in the administration of the pension laws and the laws govern- 
ing the Soldiers’ Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any 
branch thereof, William Doherty, now a resident of New Jer- 
sey, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment New York 
State Militia, on July 24, 1861. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM P. DRUMMON. 


Mr. WARREN. I also ask unanimous consent to have con- 
sidered the bill (H. R. 13936) for the relief of William P. 
Drummon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that William 
P. Drummon shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
mustered into the service of the United States as a private of 
Company H, Seventeenth Regiment New York State Militia 
Volunteer Infantry, on the Sth day of July, 1863, and to have 
remained continuously in the service until honorably discharged. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT 8. HENDERER. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. There are a couple of very deserving 
claims under the employers’ liability act giving one year’s 
compensation, which have been unanimously reported, and I 
should like to have them considered. The first is the bill (S. 
974) for the relief of Albert S. Henderer. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Albert S. Henderer the sum of $973.44, the 
amount of his pay for one year, for damages arising out of an injury 
sustained by him while employed in the east gun shop, United States 
navy yard, Washington, D. C., on the 11th day of August, 1903; and 
the said sum of 8973.44 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


BELLEVADORAH STEELE, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I also ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 7638) for the relief of 
Bellevadorah Steele. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment in line 7, 
before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ten thousand” and 
insert “one thousand two hundred and forty-eight,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Bellevadorah Steele, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,248, in full 8 for injuries received by Horatio N. Steele, 
husband of the said Bellevadorah Steele, while performing his duties 
as a master mechanic in the gun-carriage shop of the navy yard at 
Washington, D. C. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. While I realize that it is a mere matter of 
form, perhaps, yet the Secretary of the Treasury can not draw 
a check against any fund in the United States unless the Con- 
gress authorizes him to do it. I notice that these bills are going 
through in that way. If it is a custom, it is in violation of the 
law, and it is a bad custom. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
nothing whatever to do with the paying of money out of the 
Treasury. We make an appropriation, reading, There is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated,” and the Treasurer pays it. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury never comes in contact with it at all. 

Mr. KHAN. I think if the Senator from Idaho will look at 
what has been the practice, he will find that it has been cus- 
tomary to direct either the Secretary of the Interior to do a 
thing, or the Secretary of the Navy 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not to pay money. 

Mr. KEAN. Or the Secretary of War to do a certain thing, 
because it has to be passed through some one of the depart- 
ments; and as this is for the payment of money the bill directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to perform those necessary 
duties for which we appropriate the money. ‘ 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the Constitution says that no money 
shall be paid out of the Treasury except by direct appropriation 
by Congress. 

Mr. KEAN. That is right. 

Mr. HEYBURN. You can not reconcile it at all. I merely 
call attention to it, not that I intend to object, because it will 
have to take its own chances. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CHUCAWALLA DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 31859) to authorize the Chucawalla Development Co. to 
build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the mouth of 
Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake dam at or near 
Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EUGENE MARTIN. 


Mr. SHIVELY. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 19505) for the relief of Eugene Martin. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It provides that in the administration of the pension 
laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Eugene Martin, now 
a resident of Indiana, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a private of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, on the 22d day of February, 1563. 
But no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CAPT. EVAN M. JOHNSON. 

Mr. BULKELEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14729) for the relief of Capt. 
Evan M. Johnson, United States Army. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay Evan M. Johnson, United States 


Army, $1,584, to be payment in full for all losses of personal 
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property incurred by him by reason of the sinking of the United 
States transport Meade in the harbor of Ponce, P. R., on or 
about March 24, 1902. But the accounting officer of the Treas- 
ury shall require a schedule and affidavit from him, such 
schedule to be approved by the Secretary of War. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


E. ©. YOUNG, 


Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to call up two bills that in- 
volve small amounts. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may consider the bill (H. R. 18342) for the relief of E. C. 
Young. 

Mr. DEPEW. I ask the Senator from Kansas if the bill will 
call for any debate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think not, as will be seen after the bill is 
read. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay to E. C. Young, of Hot Springs, 
Ark., $449.30, being the amount paid by him to the United 
States as surety on the bail bond of one John Parker, who 
forfeited his bail bond in a cause wherein the United States 
was plaintiff and John Parker was defendant, being No. 1758 
on the docket of the district court of the United States in and 
for the western division of the eastern district of Arkansas. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to have some reason 
given for releasing Mr. Young from this bond. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He was on the bond of a man who was ar- 
rested for forging a money order. The man escaped and ran 
away. This man went and caught him at his own expense and 
brought him back, and he made good the forfeiture and paid 
in the money. He went down in Alabama and got the man 
and brought him back, when he was tried and convicted. The 
bill proposes to pay back the money he paid on the forfeited 
bond. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is quite satisfactory. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAURA A. WAGNER. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I now ask the Senate to consider the bill 
(H. R. 18857) for the relief of Laura A. Wagner. = 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay to Laura A. Wagner $1,186.25, 
in payment of all claim or damage arising from an injury to 
and the death of her father, John A. Wagner, which was caused 
by a bullet fired by Government employees at the United States 
arsenal at Bridesburg. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AURORA, MO. 


Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 2207) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a publie building thereon at Aurora, 
in the State of Missouri. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“to,” to strike out “acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, a site and; in line 5, after the word “erected,” to 
strike out “ thereon ” and insert “ upon the site already selected 
and purchased by him in the city of Aurora, Mo.;” in line 10, 
after the word “ Missouri,” to strike out “the cost of said site 
and” and insert “which said;” and on page 2, line 3, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “seventy-five” and insert 
“ sixty-five,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause to be erected upon the site already selected and 
purchased by him in the city of Aurora, Mo., a suitable building, in- 
cluding fireproof vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, elevators, 
and approaches, for the use and accommodation of governmental offices 
in the city of Aurora, in the State of Missouri, which said building, in- 
cluding said vaults, heating and 8 apparatus, elevators, and 
approaches, not to exceed the sum of $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, to strike out all of the 
bill after line 4, in the following words: 


EA crear for the sale of land suitable for said site shall be invited 

public advertisement in one or more of the newspapers of peelfled 
reulation of said city for at least 20 days prior to the date s ed 
in said advertisement for the opening of said proposals. oposals 
made in response to said advertisement shall be addressed and mailed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall then cause the said pro- 


b. 


posed sites, and such others as he may think p: 
examined in person by an t of the Treasury 
make written report to said Secretary of the results of said examina- 


to des te, to be 
ent, who shall 


tion, and of his recommendations thereon and the reasons therefor, 
which shall be accompanied by the original proposals and all maps, 

lats, and statements which shall have come into his possession relat- 

g to the said proposed sites. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Aurora, in the State of 
Missouri.” 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AT PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 23015) to protect the dignity 
and honor of the uniform of the United States. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the word “ exceed- 
ing,” to strike out “$1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
or years, or by both,” and insert “$500,” so as to make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter no proprietor, manager, or Dg mig De 
of a theater or other public place of entertainment or amusement the 
District of Columbia, or in any Territory, the District of Alaska or 
insulgr possession of the United States, shall make, or cause to be made, 
any ination against any person rightfully and uT wearing 
the uniform of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
because of that uniform, and any person making, or causing to be made, 
such discrimination shall be lty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I offer an amendment at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, from which committee the bill comes with 
a unanimous report. In line 9, after the word “‘ Navy,” I move 
to insert a comma and the words “ Revenue-Cutter Service,” so 
that the act will protect those wearing the uniform of the Army, 
the Navy, the Revenue-Cutter Service, and the Marine Corps. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Also, in line 8, I move that the words 
“rightfully and” be stricken out. I do not think those words 
add any force to the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THOMAS P. MORGAN, JR. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask leave to call up the bill (H. R. 5968) 
to pay Thomas P. Morgan, jr., amount found due him by Court 
of Claims. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to pay to Thomas P. Morgan, jr., $4,942.28, 
in satisfaction of the findings of the Court of Claims of the 
United States in the case of Thomas P. Morgan, jr., No. 692, 
congressional, on the dockets of that court, being the sum due 
Morgan on a dredging contract in Norfolk Harbor with the 
Government, and for which the Government got value received. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK W. HUTCHINS, 


Mr. KEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 9270) for the relief of Frank W. 
Hutchins. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 11, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “eight thousand” and insert “one thousand and 
eighty,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Frank W. Hutchins, of Vinal- 
haven, Me., administrator of the goods and estate which were of Edgar 
Emerson, deceased, late of Penobscot, in the county of Hancock, State 
of Maine, for the benefit of Margaret Ann Hutchins, of said Penobscot, 
his surviving mother, he haying left no widow or children, out of — 7 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,080, 
said sum being in full for all claims st the United Sta on 
account of the death of said Edgar Emerson, he having been killed by the 
United States troops at Fort Barrancas, Fla., through the negligence and 
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carelessness of said troops, and without an negligence or carelessness 


on his part contributing thereto, while 2 were engaged in 
target practice, he being at the time employed on a fishing vessel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


Mr. DEPEW. I wish to give notice that immediately after 
the conclusion of the speech of my colleague [Mr. Root] to- 
morrow, of which notice has been given, I shall call up the 
bill (H. R. 28000) to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 12 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
10, 1911, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, February 9, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
APOLOGY TO THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has received a communication 
that it seems to the Chair, in fairness to the House, he ought 
to lay before it. It refers to a matter of privilege that the 
House considered a few days ago, and the Chair will lay it 
before the House for its information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Dean Sin: Realizing that my attempted assault on a Member of this 
House Saturd: evening, February 4, was a violation of the rules of 
the House and of the Constitution of the United States, I desire, 
Doe you, to a 5 4 to the House of Representatives. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that I called 
at your office early Monday morning for ne eee of making this 
apology. Mr. Busbey, your secretary, infor me that inasmuch as 

e incident of Saturday evening was not at that time a matter of 
ype ws it would be well to take no action in the premises 
a at time, 

Two hours later the matter was called to the attention of the House. 
I would have offered my apology then, were it not for the fact that I 
preferred to have the investigation, which was subsequently ordered, 


actually begin. 
I have withheld my apology until the day of the investigation 


in 
order that my letter 75 not be construed as an attempt to head off 
an investigation of the entire incident. 8 
I am filing a copy of this letter with the investigating committee. 
Yours, respectfully, WALTER J. FAHY. 


The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that, without objec- 
tion, the communication should be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, if no Member has a different suggestion to 
make, 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to report back with Senate amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 31237) making appropriation for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
and to move to disagree, by instruction of the committee, to all 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL], by 
direction of the Committee on Military Affairs, reports the 
Army appropriation bill with a recommendation that the House 
do disagree to all the Senate amendments, and asks unanimous 
consent that that order be made, including the asking of a 
conference. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, we have no objection to that. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] whether any oppor- 
tunity will be given to consider any of these Senate amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Hr. HULL of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman. ` 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inquire whether, if this bill goes 
to conference by unanimous consent, there will be any oppor- 
tunity in the House to have a vote on some of the amendments 
which are in controversy and of considerable importance? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I should say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
chances are the House would have an opportunity to vote on 
several of the amendments unless they are eliminated in con- 


ference. Of course, if they are eliminated in conference there 
will be no separate vote and no occasion for one. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there are a number of pro- 
visions in this bill substantially increasing the officers in the 
Army and making provisions for some of the various services 
like the veterinary service and dental corps—an increase of 
six hundred and odd officers—and unless those matters will be 
brought back to the House they will have to be considered 
before they go to conference. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] and to the House this is the 
first proposition for a conference on this bill. It is impossible 
for the House, with any propriety, to decide on what can go to 
conference and what can not before the conferees have had at 
least one conference. This should be a free conference. The 
House always has had the absolute control of these matters, 
and it is no unusual thing to vote down a conference report 
where it has gone counter to the wishes of the House. I think 
I can say that in one case where the conferees on another bill 
went counter to the wishes of the House the House took the 
whole matter out of the hands of the House conferees and ap- 
pointed new conferees. The first conference, in order to be a 
free conference, ought at least to give the conferees of the 
House an opportunity to meet the conferees of the Senate on 
equal terms. This matter has been gone over by the Committee 
on Military Affairs this morning. Of course that is not con- 
clusive. Even if the committee were unanimous, they might 
not go in accordance with the wishes of the House, but if there 
was any proposition here to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union it would simply mean disagree- 
ment, because, I assume, the House would not take such action 
as to notify the Senate in advance that the conferees were not 
free in their first conference. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman realizes that there is a great 
difference between going into conference by disagreement in 
this form and going into conference after the House by unani- 
mous vote has voted against a particular amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I remember on one occasion, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will pardon me, when the military ap- 
propriation bill went into Committee of the Whole House, and 
it simply resulted in a disagreement to all amendments, so that 
they might go into conference. Now, I realize just as much as 
the gentleman from Illinois that there is a vast amount of 
legislation on this bill, and that in fairness to the House, if it 
is not adjusted by the committee in conference, the House ought 
to have an opportunity to pass upon it. To take individual 
items now I think would be bad policy and not bind the com- 
mittee any more than the knowledge of the situation in the 
House would bind it as it is. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker 
= Me. HULL of Iowa. I will yield to the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I substantially agree with all 
the gentleman from Iowa has said, and in reply to the inquiries 
of the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from Ii- 
nois, I want to say that if these Senate amendments do not 
go out in conference by elimination, then the House, of course, 
will have an opportunity to vote on each or all of them when 
the report of the conferees is returned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What the gentleman from New York 
means by elimination is difficult to tell; it might be elimination 
by agreement. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Suppose the Senate recedes. They are 
not eliminated if we agree to them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee in reference to some items. Suppose the 
Senate conferees should be so persuasive as to induce the House 
conferees to agree to certain items that the House might be 
opposed to, then they would come in here with a motion to 
concur, and I believe that would have precedence in considera- 
tion by the House and the advantage of that position. What I 
want to have, and what I spoke to the chairman about, is that 
the House shall have the privilege to pass on certain items be- 
fore any agreement can be reached, unless they are eliminated 
by agreement. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to say that if we should formally 
consider each amendment, unless some man should move to 
concur, it would be a vote to nonconcur, and I think the com- 
mittee of conference, understanding the temper of the House 
on this amount of legislation that is put on the bill, will have 
no disposition whatever to take advantage of the House in any 
way, and that the individual members of the conference wish 
to submit to the House the fullest opportunity for individual 
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consideration of all the amendments that require legislation 
outside of what is legitimate. But, Mr. Speaker, in the first 
conference, in order to go into it on equal terms, it seems to 
me, the House having jurisdiction of the appropriation bill, 
should have the right to meet in free conference, and if they 
violate the sentiments of the House it will be brought back 
here in ample time to vote down the conference report and send 
it back to conference with instructions. But it is unheard of 
to send instructions with the first conference on any bill that 
goes to conference between the two Houses. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Iowa is mistaken. 
The legislative appropriation bill went into conference on cer- 
tain definite agreements. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. About as definite as these I have made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is asking a favor of the 
House. The House may wish to express its disapproval of the 
legislation put on the bill, and while the gentleman speaks of 
representing the sentiment of the House, it might be difficult 
for him to differentiate between his views and the views of 
the Members of the House. For instance, take the provision 
increasing the officers of the Army. The gentleman from Iowa 
has fixed opinions on that question. He has reported a bill 
from his committee for that purpose. How does he know 
whether his views correspond with the sentiment of the House 
on that subject? If he is going on the theory that the bill re- 
ported by him represents the views of the House there will 
hot be a very pleasant time when he gets back from conference. 

There is no more impropriety in the gentleman making a 
statement that if the bill goes to conference by unanimous con- 
sent important matters of legislation will be brought back be- 
fore the House will agree to them than there is in making other 
conferees do the same thing. The gentleman can take his 
choice, the gentleman can give the House that assurance or 
the House will exercise its right to pass upon those questions 
before the bill goes to conference. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have stated as definitely as I think a 
man can. We took the bill before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee at the request of the minority members, and as that 
committee is divided largely on these questions of new legisla- 
tion, the committee of conference would regard it as indefensi- 
ble to agree to these amendments where the committee itself is 
e without giving the House an opportunity to express 
itself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With that statement I am satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Hutz of Iowa, Mr. Prince, and Mr. SULZER. 


REPORT ON DELAY OF BALLINGER REPORT. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report from the 
Committee on Rules House resolution 931, which directed that 
committee to investigate and report the facts connected with the 
so-called Ballinger report. 

The SPEAKER. The report (No. 2102) will be referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
report read, as it is a matter of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. This report covers about 30 pages. The 
proposition is to refer it to the House Calendar and print it. 
The Chair supposes, and is inclined to believe, that a Member of 
the House can have it read at the Clerk's desk, inasmuch as it 
is a matter of privilege; but as there is no proposition for action 
connected with it, does the gentleman demand the reading? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask, as a 
parliamentary inquiry, whether, as a matter of privilege, I can 
offer a resolution based on that report without having the 
report read? I am perfectly willing to omit the reading of the 
report if it is in order to take up the resolution which I desire 
to offer as a matter of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that while this re- 
port is a privileged report, the Chair is informed it does not 
recommend any action; but there are other matters, other privi- 
leged reports and bills, of higher privilege than this—at least 
of as high privilege—to be considered, and the Chair has been 
notified by two gentlemen that they desire to call up matters of 
high privilege, one the chairman of an appropriation committee, 
and another presenting business possibly in order under the 
Constitution. Of course, the House can always do what it de- 
sires to do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, it is this: There is a privileged report 
presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
before the House. The Committee on Rules has carried out 
the instructions of the House and reported the facts. It has 
reported no recommendation, but that privileged report is now 


before the House, and it seems to me that it is in order for any 
Member of this House to present a resolution if it is germane 
to the privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will meet that question when it 
arises. In the meantime, does the gentleman demand the 
reading of the report? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to waive the 
reading of the report if the House will consider my resolution. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman desires to consider the 
resolution it will require unanimous consent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of my resolution, pending the 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution 931, 
have had the same under consideration and submit the following report: 

On January 26 the House passed the following resolution (H. Res. 
931, 61st Conk. sess.) : 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, directed 
to investigate and report to the House within one week all facts con- 
nected with the reference of the so-called Ballinger reports, and any 
delay regarding the transmission of said reports to the committee to 
which referred.” 

Immediately upon receipt of this resolution the Committee on Rules 
proceeded to call witnesses and take raimon and from the testimony 
and documents presented to it find the following facts: 

On December 1910, the report of the vice chairman of the Ballinger 
Commission was transmitted to the House. This report, including report 
of the majority and minority of the commission and the testimony, con- 
sisted of about 8,000 pages, in which were included 8 maps in colors, 
each map haying from one to six colors. Both of these reports an 
the testimony and the maps had previously been printed during the sit- 
ting of the commission and for a long time had been accessible. to all 
parties desiring to have them. On the receipt of the letter of trans- 
missal and the report and testimony they were indorsed in the usual 
way on behalf of the Speaker by the clerk at the Speaker's table, Mr. 
Hinds, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. The report, testi- 
pares and references were then sent to Mr. J. W. Reisinger, the 
printing and document clerk of the House. They were in his office, 
open to inspection by the newspaper reporters, and the Washington 
papers of December published the fact of the receipt of the report 
and of its reference to the Committee on Agriculture. The Journal 
clerk of the House is in receipt daily of numerous executive documents 
and, instead of setting them out by title in his Journal at the time, 
he makes a simple memorandum, executive documents,“ and awaits a 
description of them in detail to be sent him by the printing and 
document clerk, to be entered upon the Journal of the House for that 
day. Under ordmary circumstances the report and the letter of trans- 
mittal, with its indorsement, would have been sent at once by the 
printing and document clerk of the House to the Public Printer for 
pritu: Under existing law there would have been printed 1,682 
coples. 

On the same day, however, December 7, Senator NELSON, chairman 
of the Ballinger Commission, introduced into the Senate a concurrent 
resolution calling for the printing of 30,000 copies. ‘This action was 
called to the attention of the printing and document clerk and he was 
asked by some one, whom he can not now remember, to delay the 
usual transmission of the material to the Public Printer until the con- 
current resolution could be p: and go with the manuscript. The 
printing and document clerk thereupon appealed to Mr. Hinds for In- 
struction and understood him to ar that there could be no objection 
to withholding the manuscript until the Senate resolution could be 

. It was then supposed that the resolution would be promptly 
assed, and that no delay would result in sending all the documents to 
he Public Printer. This Senate concurrent resolution for extra copies 

did not pass the Senate until December 13, and did not the House 
until December 20. On December 19, inquiry having develo the 
fact that the documents in question, including the letter of trans- 
mittal, had been delayed, the printing and document clerk certified to 
the representative of the Printin ce the fact of the receipt by 
him of the report and indorsement, and upon notice from him to the 
3 clerk the proper entry was made in the Journal as of that 
ate. 

The Senate copy of the report and — was transmitted to 
the Public Printer on December 20, and he u this copy instead of 
the House copy in making his reprint, except as to volume 9, which 
was taken from the House copy because a portion of the Senate copy 
of volume 9 was missing in parts. 

n ber 22 the Public Printer proceeded to the reprinting, 
and on December 23 the composition was begun and 175 follos were 
sent to the composing room. 

The entire matter having been previously set up and printed, the 

lates had been saved and with necessary corrections were used for 

e reprint. Originally there had been but 12 volumes, but on the 
reprint the original volume 1 became volume 2, and so on. As a con- 
sequence, the title pages, follos, and signatures, page numbers, stenog- 
raphers’ errors in words, etc., had to corrected. These corrections 
covered about 8,000 pages. They were made by hand, by skilled work- 
men, and the work is necessarily slow and tedious. After the correc- 


Senate for revision. The work was pushed as taniny as possible, and 
so far as appen to the committee there was no avoidable delay at the 
Printing Office. 

Prior to the commencement of the reprint, upon the reference from 
the House, namely, on December 6, the blic Printer had begun print- 
ing copies of the majority and minority gr 855 at the request of the 
commission, and these, with 1,000 copies of Mr. Mapison’s views, were 
delivered to the public December 13. It appears that the type from 
which volume 1 was to be reprinted was so badly worn by use that 
it was reset entirely. This resetting began December 23. Volume 1 was 
composed and proof sent out December 23, but the complete correc- 
tions of the 13 volumes were not completed until January 24. Volume 
1 was completed January 10; other volumes followed rapidly. These 
volumes contained eight maps; volume 1 a map of Alaska. 

Section 80 of the printing law provides : 

“No document or report to be illustrated or accompanied by maps 
shall be printed by the Public Printer until the illustrations and maps 
designed therefor shall be ready for publication.” 
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The order to 
without advertis 


rint these maps was given to the Geological Survey 
g in order to hasten the work, and the printing of 
them was pushed as rapidly as possible. 
3 to the Public Printer, the printing of the maps was an 
y 


exceptionally quick job; quicker than could have been done by poruo 
other than the 6 Survey by six weeks. The Geological Survey, 
using three shifts of men, worked day and night on the maps, which 
consumed 23 tons of paper and required more than 67,000 lit ogeaphic 
impressions; some of the maps were in six, some in three, some two, 
and some in one color, and each map mired a day for the ink to dry. 

Volume 1, which contains the majority and minority reports, could 
have been delivered by January 10, if demanded, without the maps. 
There was never any intimation to the Public Printer that any haste 
was required or desired. The entire testimony and the maps had been 
previously hat and distributed, and the ma. 5 and minority re- 
ports, and Mr. Maptsox's views, printed and distributed, and printed 
again, until the type was worn out so that volume 1 had to be reset 


on December 21. 
The maps were ordered January 6, that being the day the copy 
be needed. Until 


properers ad completed the preparation of the copy and the 

t was known, finally, how many maps were to 
uest to ex- 
uring this 


January 21 no inquiry from any person whatever, nor 

pedite the work, was received by the Public Printer. 

time the Public Printer had on hand — 5 large and important jobs, 
including testimony taken in the Brownsville case (12 volumes), inter- 
state-rate hearings held last fall (10 volumes), both of which were 
marked Rush; and the omnibus claims bill, about 1,000 pages—this 
reguired gee corrections all the way through. 

Ie had no intimation that there was any demand for haste in the 
printing of the commission’s report; no one had requested delay; no 
ene had requested expedition. In the period of 25 working days that 
this report was in his hands he produced some 60 complete volumes 
in all. The only delay seems to haye been caused by the slow progress 
through the Senate and the House of Senator NELSON’s concurrent 
resolution. ‘The committee are unable to find from the testimony sub- 
mitted any delay as the result of design upon the part of anyone. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as has already been stated, 
and as it appears from the reading of the report, this report 
makes no recommendation, but simply lays the facts before the 
House as ascertained by the committee. It seems to me the report 
has answered its function, and I now. move to lay the report 
on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I claim, as a matter of 
privilege, the consideration of the following resolution 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to lay the report from the Committee on Rules on the table. 
It would seem to the Chair that motion, under the rules, is in 
order and that the gentleman’s resolution would have to await 
the decision of the House on the motion to lay on the table on 
the general subject. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Chair hear me for a moment on 
that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. Would it not be more 
respectful to the Committee on Rules to move that this report 
be agreed to by the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER. Of course, the report is not debatable, except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DALZELL. I was not thinking very much about the 
question of respect, but thinking more about expedition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There was not very much hurry when 49 
days elapsed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made 
a motion to lay the report on the table. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will withhold that motion for two minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will request the gentle- 
man to withhold the motion for two minutes in order that I may 
make a statenient. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I withhold the motion for two 
minutes. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules 
has unanimously agreed on certain facts. This investigation 
was affecting a matter which might be of vital importance to 
the House at some time. To avoid controversy, to get the facts 
before the House, no attempt was made by the committee to 
draw any conclusions or to make any recommendations. It isa 
fact, however, that for more than 12 days no satisfactory ex- 
planation—and I am not attempting in any way to impugn 
anyone—no satisfactory explanation regarding the conduct of 
the business of the House is given for the failure to have this 
report disposed of. Some gentlemen wish to discuss somewhat 
briefly the conditions disclosed by the report. The laying of 
the report on the table disposes of it indefinitely or forever. It 
seems to me that when an important report like this, through 
either a failure of a proper rule or a failure of proper regula- 
tions concerning such reports, can disappear or be held up or 
suspended—perhaps I should not say disappear, for it did not 
disappear—but could be stopped in its transmission to a com- 
mittee, it is of such importance to this House that it should be 
given a little consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at this particular time. I should 


prefer personally that the gentleman from Pennsylvania should 
submit a motion to agree to the report submitted by the com- 


mittee, and I should be willing to give the House an opportunity 
within reasonable time to take such appropriate action on this 
report that it should desire. 

I do not believe that the best interests of the House in the 
conduct of its business in a proper way is to be advanced by 
laying this report on the table without discussion, without con- 
sideration, and without some appropriate action, and I hope 
that action will not be taken. 5 

Mr. HEFLIN. May I ask the gentleman a question? If we 
lay this report upon the table, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], it will mean that no action 
is to be taken by this Congress on the Ballinger matter? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. None whatever. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I trust that the motion will not prevail. 

Mr. DALZELL. This, of course, has nothing whatever to do 
with the merits of the Ballinger transaction, so called, and 
notwithstanding what the gentleman from New York has said, 
I see nothing on the face of this report which calls for any 
action on the part of the House now, looking to the future at all. 
If the gentleman from Nebraska is desirous of discussing the 
report for a few moments, I have no objection, and will yield 
him five minutes and withhold my motion. I have no desire to 
cut off discussion on his part. How much time does the gen- 
tleman desire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should appreciate a few moments’ 
time, although I think I agree with the gentleman from New 
York that the House ought to take some action to prevent the 
recurrence in the future of such a practice as this was. I do not 
propose to censure any of the employees of this House. I real- 
ize that it is within the possibilities that it was all accidental, 
and that these circumstances were merely coincidences which, 
combined together, resulted in a delay of 49 days; but I believe 
this House owes it to itself to provide for the future so that no 
such accidents or coincidences should occur. My resolution was 
of that character. 

Mr. DALZELL, Whether the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York should prevail or my motion should prevail, the 
result will be the same in either event, and if the gentleman 
from Nebraska desires me to yield to him a limited, reasonable 
amount of time, I am perfectly willing to do so, and then I shall 
renew my motion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, if the gentleman will allow me 10 
minutes 

Mr. DALZELL. I will agree to that, and then I shall renew 
my motion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read the 
following resolution, which I present and which I desire to 
have read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman desires to have read the fol- 
lowing reso'ution (H. Res. 957). The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the facts reported by the Committee on Rules as the result 
of its hearings indicate in several particulars the violation of the p 
a of the House in the handling of the reports of the — 

inger igating commission, as the result of which said reports, 
received by the House December 7, were delayed and did not reach the 
Committee on Agriculture till 49 days thereafter : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, directed 
to report to the House within one week a resolution embracing the 
following instructions to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, his 
assistants, and 


other employees of the House having duties connected 
with the 9 delivery, and custody for the House of documents or 


papers of — kin 
That reference shall be promptly made; that the journal of the 
reference; that no employee shall be 


same day shall correctly show the 7 
permitted to delay the transmittal of the documents or matters referred, 
and then for not more than two days: 


except on written 9 
that an accurate record shall be kept by the Clerk and his assistants of 
„ and shall also show the 


the exact time that each document is received 
time it is transmitted and to whom.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, Mr. Speaker, let me first draw the 
attention of the House to the importance of this matter, which 
was delayed 49 days in passing from this House to the com- 
mittee to which it was supposed to have been referred. 

What did it relate to? It related to charges made originally 
by me upon the floor of this House more than a year ago, to 
the effect that by reason of the conspiracy which existed in 
the Department of the Interior some $25,000,000 worth of coal 
lands were being “railroaded” into the hands of a great com- 
bination in violation of law. That charge was deemed so seri- 
ous that this House and the Senate, by a joint resolution, as 
the result of agitation, ordered an investigation. 

The joint commission which carried on that investigation sat 
for weeks and months. It expended a great deal of money, and 
it secured testimony which not only vindicated the position I * 
had taken, but it brought forth a great deal of other testimony 
which likewise tended to establish this attempt in the Land 
Office to railroad these fraudulent claims to patent. Finally, 
Mr. Speaker, when that joint committee reported to the House 
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and Senate, it is a fact that the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon that committee, six in number, divided equally 
as to whether those charges were justified or not. 

I think that when that committee, thus divided, reported 
those conclusions to this House, it was due that those conclu- 
sions should be given a hearing here, and that this House, with 
the full printed testimony before it, should pass upon those 


serious charges that had been made. This was not a trifling 
matter, Mr. Speaker, either in the amount involved or in the 
nature of the charges brought against a great department of 
the United States Government. But instead of being given 
prompt attention in this House, let me ask what occurred? 
The three reports of the investigating commission were laid be- 
fore this House on the 7th of December. They were supposed 
to have been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, but, as 
a matter of fact, they did not reach the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for 49 days, and when an investigation was made to ascer- 
tain where they were, whether they were upon the Speaker’s 
desk or in the committee or in somebody’s pocket, what do 
the facts show? They show that an employee of this House 
held up that reference for 12 days. Upon whose suggestion? 
Nobody knows. He says in the testimony here that somebody 
came to him, he does not know who, from Mr. Hinds, and told 
him to hold them up. What does Mr. Hinds say in his testi- 
mony? He says that somebody came to him, he does not know 
who it was, and “suggested” to him that they ought to be 
held up, and finally, as the result of the action of this mysterious 
individual, not named by Clerk Reisinger, not named by Mr. 
Hinds, and unknown to anybody, that reference was held up 
in violation of the rules of this House for 12 days. 

And finally, after 12 days, the reference was entered in the 
Journal, partly as the result of the efforts of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] and myself. When that had been 
done and we knew by the Journal what the reference was and 
as to where the reports were sent, there was an enormous de- 
lay in the Printing Office, and it was a delay, Mr. Speaker, not 
justified. I care not what the Public Printer says. It is ab- 
surd to claim that it takes from the 20th day of December to 
the 25th day of January to reprint reports that are already in 
type or in plate and maps already lithographed. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this, as I say, is a 
matter sufficiently serious, not only from the great amount in- 
volved but from the gravity of the charges, to require the 
attention of this House, and for my part I have done my best 
to bring it to the attention of this House; and if the responsi- 
ble majority of this House, controlling the committees, now pro- 
poses to refuse consideration and to take advantage of this 
49 days’ delay and throttle the hearings, I will abide the result. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution that was read 
by the gentleman in his time does not seem to me to be an ob- 
jectionable resolution. It has reference to the conduct of the 
officers of the House and is to that extent a perfectly proper 
resolution to be considered at the proper time. So far as I 
am concerned, I would have no objection to its being considered 
now. I shall now renew my motion to lay the report on the 
table. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] that if what he says 
is true, and I believe it is, that he has no objection to the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], he might obtain unanimous consent to let it be adopted 
at this time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution be read 
again for information. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 2 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to suggest, Mr. Speaker, that th 
gentleman strike out the whereas. I can not agree to that 
statement. 

Mr. MANN. There is no occasion for a reflection on the off- 
cials of the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is not hardly fair, because it includes all 
the time that was necessarily occupied in the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Com- 
mittee on Rules be directed to report within a week a rule coy- 
ering the reference and disposition of public documents of that 
character. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I deny that this is any reflection on the 
employees of the House any more than they have admitted in 
their testimony. 


Mr. DALZELL. I do not desire to get into any discussion 
with the gentleman on that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the gentleman read the evidence? 

Mr. MANN. I have heard the report read, and I understand 
it is a unanimous report. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask, Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Rules be directed to report within a 
week, covering the disposition and reference of all documents 
submitted to the House. That will eliminate the controversy 
and obtain what the gentleman from Nebraska wants. The 
Speaker makes the reference and not the Clerk, and the gen- 
tleman’s resolution does not cover that. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] as to the preamble, and in it I 
think the gentleman states the truth as shown by the proof; 
but it does not add anything to the resolution itself, and I sug- 
ges that he might withdraw that part of it and let the resolu- 
tion, which follows the preamble, be adopted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. Speaker, at the request of 
others I withdraw the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution which has been read 
for the information of the House, modified by striking out the 
preamble, shall be agreed to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the report 
(No. 2102) be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PANAMA CANAL BONDS AS SECURITY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing Senate bill, a bill substantially similar being on the House 
Calendar. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 10456) to restrain the 3 of the Treasury from re- 
ceiving bonds issued to provide money for the building of the Panama 
Canal as security for the issue of circulating notes to national banks, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to insert in the bonds to be issued by him under 
section 89 of an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 

ses,” approved August 5, 1909, a provision that such bonds shall not 

receivable by the Treasurer of the United States as security for the 
issue of circulating notes to national banks; and the bonds containing 
such provision shall not be receivable for that purpose. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the Senate 


bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that that 
bill should be on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. It ts a bill providing as to the form and sub- 
stance of bonds to be issued by the Government; that is, to 
raise revenue, and therefore should be on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman think that on the face 
of this bill it affects the revenue? 

Mr. MANN. It seems that way to me. To insert in a bond 
a provision which affects the value of the bond undoubtedly 
would affect the revenues of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to the gentleman that 
that is a matter appearing on the face of the bill, and a matter 
of speculation. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if it is a matter of speculation, that 
settles it. But here is a proposition directly affecting the issu- 
ance of bonds. It may be a matter of speculation as to whether 
the bonds are to be issued at all, but when authority is given 
to issue bonds the terms upon which they are issued must affect 
their value. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge 
me, I think it is clear that any bill providing for the issuance 
of bonds by the United States Government must go to the 
Union Calendar, and as this is a bill amending an act provid- 
ing for the issuance of bonds, it necessarily should go to the 
Union Calendar, because it changes the conditions under which 
the bonds shall be issued. Therefore, I think it ought clearly to 
go to the Union Calendar and should not be considered in this 


way. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the bill does not authorize any 
issuance of bonds. They were issued under section 39 of the 
Payne tariff bill. This is simply to give to the Secretary of 
the Treasury certain power that.refers to the form of a bond, 
but is in no way a revenue matter and does not affect the 
revenue. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 
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Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Connecticut does not 
mean to say that this bill would in no sense affect the value of 
the bonds? I am not taking sides one way or the other, but I 
want to state this fact. 

This bill does affect the value of the Panama bonds to be 
issued, by affecting the uses to which they may be put, by per- 
sons purchasing the bonds, and therefore would unquestionably 
affect the salable value of the bonds. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the speaker, I would 
say that he is entirely mistaken. It in no way affects the 
value of this issue of bonds, and I will try to show that to the 
House. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me 

Mr. HILL. That is simply a question of opinion, after all. 

Mr. GAINES. Precisely. The gentleman from Connecticut 
says that whether it does or does not affect the value of the 
bonds is a matter of opinion, after all; but upon the question 
here involved, upon the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], it is upon its face a limitation upon 
the use of the bonds, so that the speculation comes upon the 
other side as to whether it will or will not affect the value. 
It appears upon the face that a limitation is put upon their 
use, a very important limitation, Mr. Speaker, if I may be 
indulged for a moment, to wit: We all know that the issue of 
2 per cent bonds has been very greatly enhanced in value by 
the use as security for circulation, and this is a provision 
that these bonds shall not be used to secure circulation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, all of that is a question which 
must be discussed and considered when the bill is before the 
House, There is nothing whatever in this bill as drawn that 
authorizes the issue of a bond or in any way affects the revenue. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
the House to the provisions of the Senate bill, a similar bill be- 
ing not upon the Union Calendar, but upon the House Calendar. 
The Chair reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to insert in the bonds to be issued by him under 
section 39 of an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 

oses,” approved August 5, 1909, a provision that such bonds shall not 

receivable by the Treasurer of the United States as security for the 
issue of circulating notes to national banks; and the bonds containing 
such provision shall not be receivable for that purpose. 

Now, the issue of these bonds is authorized by the act referred 
to, and this is a proposition to direct what the bonds shall con- 
tain. The point of order is made that this makes a charge upon 
the Treasury or affects the revenues, because it is thought that 
it will make a change in the value of the bonds. Is there any- 
thing in the bill which shows what the effect would be? The 
mere fact that the gentleman who makes the point of order pro- 
ceeds to argue the question and states what would be the result 
in his opinion is not sufficient, in the opinion of the Chair, to 
establish the fact that the bill does affect the revenues. The 
Chair desires in this connection to read from the Manual at 
page 426, section 844: 

To require consideration in Committee of the Whole, a bill must show 
on its face that it falls within the requirements of the rule (IV, 4811— 
4817), but where the expenditure is a mere matter of speculation, or 
where the bill might involve a charge, but does not necessarily do so, 
the rule does not apply. A bill providing for an expenditure which is 
to be borne otherwise than by the Government, or relating to money in 
the Treasury in trust, is not governed by the rule. 

Now, there is a series of decisions establishing this construc- 
tion of the rule. Many gentlemen are familiar with them. The 
rule is a wide one, and generally applies to the supply bills or 
other bills affecting the revenues, generally voluminous, provid- 
ing that they shall be considered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Following, however, as it 
seems to the Chair, the uniform ruling, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of 
consideration of the bill at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman raises the question of the 
consideration of the bill at this time. The question is, Shall 
the House consider the bill at this time? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 

Mr. Hitz) there were—ayes 86, noes 125. 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take up the time 
of the House in calling for the yeas and nays, but this is an 
important measure, and I shall ask for tellers. [Cries of 
“ No ! 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut demands 
tellers. 

The question was taken, and 33 gentlemen rose. 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-three gentlemen have arisen; not a 
suflicient number, and tellers are refused. The noes have it, 
and the House refuses to consider the bill. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER and Mr. SCOTT rose. 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Two gentlemen arise. For what purpose did 
the gentleman from Kansas arise? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rose for the purpose of moving 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for tue further consideration 
of the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas arises for the 
purpose of submitting a motion that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the agricultural appropriation 
bill.. For what purpose did the gentleman from Indiana arise? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I arose, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of 
moving that the House do now resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering the bill apportioning Representatives among the 
several States under the Thirteenth Decennial Census. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana rose for the 
purpose of submitting a motion to the House that it do resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering the bill referred to—the 
apportionment bill—reported from the Committee on the Cen- 
sus. It seems to the Chair the gentleman calls up a matter 
which heretofore has been held, with one exception, uniformly 
to be a question of constitutional privilege, and the Chair will 
recognize the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did not this House once overrule the Speaker 
and hold this was not a motion of the highest privilege? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, well, the Chair thinks it did, but the 
Chair, without regard to such action, recognizes the gentleman, 
and it is in the power of the House to consider this bill; or, if 
they refuse to consider this bill, to consider some other priv- 
ileged bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would it be in order for me to move, as an 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Indiana, that 
the House proceed to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Agricul- 
tural bill? 

The SPEAKER. Those motions under the rule in the prac- 
tice of the House have not been considered as amendable, since 
no time would be saved and no purpose would be effected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
80566) providing for the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House do resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 30566) for the apportionment of Representatives 
among the several States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. And, Mr. Speaker, pending that mo- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to two hours, one hour on a side, one hour of which 
is to be controlled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
and the other half by myself, and that the debate shall be 
confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the request. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana asks unanimous consent that all general 
debate be limited to two hours on this bill, one half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Indiana and the other half by 
the gentleman from Virginia, and that the general debate shall 
be confined to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
if he thinks it would be fair to have general debate controlled 
by two gentlemen who have both reported in favor of the same 
bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I do not know that there is any- 
body in the House who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. A good many people are opposed to the bill 
which is reported and which the gentleman calls up. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I know that an amendment will be 
offered to the first section limiting the membership, or reducing 
the membership from 433, as proposed by the bill, to 391. 

Mr. KENDALL. That will be done by the committee. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, And when that question comes up there 
will be a liberal amount of debate upon the bill. 
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The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] spoke to me 
about time that, I understand, he wants to use in opposing the 
size of the representation provided in the bill reported by the 
committee. I think arrangement can be made between the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and myself to give him 30 min- 
utes of the time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not the only one who 
wants time in opposition to the bill reported by the Committee 
on the Census. 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The Chair will suggest that 
there may be some member of the Committee on the Census 
that is opposed to the bill as reported, on the matter of ratio, 
for instance, or for any other reason. If so, it seems that the 
gentleman had better modify his request in order to let him 
control the time; and if there is no such man on the committee 
then that the request ought to go to some gentleman on the 
Democratic side; and if there be no one there opposed to the bill, 
then to any gentleman on the Republican side who is opposed to 
it. The Chair merely makes that by way of suggestion. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to suggest that it is entirely proper 
that a gentleman who is opposed to the committee bill control 
the time en this side. Now, I understood the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has introduced a bill carrying out the 
views of certain Members of the House for 391 Members in- 
stead of 433, as reported by the committee, and I suggest that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] control the time as 
opposed to the committee bill, and the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CruMPACKER] control the time in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CrUMPACKER] modify his request as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
gestion was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
suggests the following modification, namely, that general de- 
bate be concluded in two hours, and be confined to the bill, and 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] control 
one hour of that time and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] the other hour. 

Mr. MANN. A question for information before they decide 
that, Mr. Speaker. Does the bill go to the Committee of the 
Whole under the five-minute rule after general debate? 

The SPEAKER. It can only be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union except by unani- 
mous consent, and under the five-minute rule, of course. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The situation is a little peculiar here. 
I reported the bill at the request of the committee. Subse- 
quently a Republican caucus was called that agreed to the 
Campbell proposition respecting membership. With the under- 
standing that I shall champion the bill as reported by the 
committee and support it to the end, I will accept the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. MANN. I will not consent to any such understanding. 
The gentleman can do as he pleases, but there will be no under- 
standing about it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I make that suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the gentleman which side he 
is on? He might champion the one side and report on the 
other. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I suggest to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] that we provide 
for three hours’ debate, one hour to be controlled by himself, 
one hour by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], and 
one by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. GRUMPACKER. I hoped we could get along with less 
debate. I wanted to finish the bill to-day. I have no objection 
if it is the judgment of the House that three hours ought to be 
devoted to general debate. 

Mr. MANN. You do not have to use the time, if you do not 
wish to do so, on your side. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of any agree- 
ment respecting the division of time, the Chairman of the Com- 
mitte of the Whole House on the state of the Union would then 
divide the time between those who are opposed to the proposi- 
tion and those who favor the proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Probably we would not get through with general 
debate to-day in that way. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand; but we can agree on a time 
for limiting general debate, leaving the division of the time to 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. The Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole wotld have to recognize alter- 
nately men opposed to and men favoring the proposition. 


I did not understand what his sug- 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will modify my request by asking that 
the time for general debate be limited to two hours and a half, 
and that it be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
modifies his request that all general debate be closed in two 
hours and a half, and that it shall be confined to discussion of 
the bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 30566) for the apportionment of Representa- 
tives in Congress among the several States under the Thir- 
teenth Decennial Census, with Mr Maxx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
2 ee , the reapportionment bill, and the Clerk will read 

e f 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 30566) for the reapportionment of Representatives in 
8 among the several States under the Thirteenth Decennial 
Census. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the 
committee for consideration provides for the apportionment of 
Representatives among the several States under the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census. The Constitution of the United States im- 
peratively requires Congress to reapportion Representatives 
under each decennial census. The census of population was 
taken last year, and the result has been duly ascertained and 
certified to Congress by the Director of the Census. Everything 
is ready now for the apportionment of Representatives, and I re- 
gard it as the duty of this Congress to make the apportionment. 

There are many very strong reasons why this legislation 
should be enacted before the expiration of the present Congress. 
The legislatures of almost every State in the Union are in ses- 
sion, and most of them, if not all, will remain in session until 
after the adjournment of Congress; and they may avail them- 
selyes while so in session of the right to redistrict the States 
into congressional districts containing an equal number of the 
population in compact and contiguous territory, as far as it is 
practicable to do so. 

There will be a proposition submitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House to fix the membership for the next decade at 391 
Members. If that shall be done 13 States will lose Representa- 
tives; and if there should be no legislation at this session of 
Congress, the governors of those States will be compelled to call 
special sessions of the legislatures next year in order to redis- 
trict the States to accommodate the reduced membership, or the 
Representatives will all have to be elected by the States at 
large. Not-a single one of those States has annual sessions of 
its legislature. There will not be one legislature in four through- 
out the country in session next year, and therefore I want to 
impress on the Committee of the Whole the great importance 
of enacting legislation for the apportionment of Representatives 
during this Congress. 

It will be a great hardship to the States, involving an ag- 
gregate expenditure of two or two and one-half million dollars, 
to call special sessions of the legislatures next year. It is true 
that if there were no legislation on the subject of apportion- 
ment the States might possibly be able to elect their entire 
delegations at large, but that is such an unpredecented thing, 
such an unusual thing, that it seems to me there is no governor 
of a State who would not feel it his imperative duty to call the 
legislature together to redistrict the State. 

Aside from that, I know a number of States that have no 
election machinery for electing Members of Congress at large. 
I know there is none in the State of Indiana. We could not 
possibly elect Members of Congress in Indiana if a reduction 
of membership took place unless there was a redistricting of 
the State. Our law provides a place for candidates for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress on the local ballot. There is no place 
on the general ballot in the State for congressional candidates, 
and the legislature would be compelled to meet for the purpose 
of amending the election laws if it was decided that there 
should be no redistricting. 

In addition to all that, Mr. Chairman, there has been a shift- 
ing of population in many of the States, perhaps a decrease in 
some sections and an increase in others. Some localities have 
grown more than others. The State legislatures ought to have 
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the opportunity before the next election to readjust the districts 
so as to make them conform to the changes in population be- 
tween various localities of the State, even when the membership 
in Congress of the State is not changed. 

The bill reported by the Committee on the Census carries a 
membership of 433. With a membership of that number no 


State in the Union will lose a Representative. That is the 
smallest number that will save every State in the Union from 
the loss of a Representative. I am frank to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that fact, I think, did influence the Committee on the 
Census in some measure in determining upon the size of the 
House, but it was not the controlling consideration. 

The problem of determining how large the House ought to 
be to preserve its representative character and still not be 
so large as to seriously impair its capacity to perform its public 
functions is a very serious one. 

Much has been said, and will be said, in the course of this 
debate against the increase in membership; much has been 
said, and will be said, in the course of this debate against even 
maintaining the present membership of 391, on the ground that 
the House is already an unwieldy body and on the ground that 
the individual importance of the Representative is diminished 
unduly and his power and responsibility correspondingly less- 
ened. But it must be kept in mind, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a representative body. It always has been, and it is the hope 
of those who believe in free institutions that it always will be. 
There is such a thing as haying a House so small as to lose its 
representative character in a large degree. The smaller the 
House the greater the individual importance of the Members 
and the greater its facilities To dispatch business. One man 
could make all the laws in much less time and at a smaller 
cost than is required by the 92 Senators and 391 Representa- 
tives composing Congress now. But there are things to be con- 
sidered besides time, cost, and the individual importance of 
the members of a legislative body. The Members of the House 
are supposed to reflect, in some degree at least, the feelings 
and the mature convictions of their constituents. This country 
is vast in area, diversified in climate and in resources, and sub- 

. stantially all general legislation is the result of the composite 
will of the whole people. It is the result of compromises and 
concessions whenever interests and ideals may come in conflict. 
The House is not intended as a forum simply for the develop- 
ment of orators or the exploitation of genius. 

I fully appreciate the importance of a reasonable degree of 
independence and responsibility of the individual Representa- 
tive as essential factors in making an efficient legislative body, 
but we must view this question from the standpoint of the 
public, from the standpoint of the country at large. The ques- 
tion is, How large should the House be so as to preserve its 
representative character on the one hand and not become so 
unwieldy as to seriously impair its ability to perform its con- 
stitutional functions on the other hand? A House that would 
give the individual Representative a very large latitude of 
influence and power and charge him with a correspondingly in- 
creased responsibility would not necessarily mean a House that 
could more intelligently and satisfactorily perform the public 
duties. These are problems that address themselves to Mem- 
bers of the House, and which they must decide in the light of 
reason and experience. The size the House shall be for the 
next decade is the only serious question presented by the bill 
under consideration. 

There are congressional districts in the United States con- 
taining areas so large that Representatives are not able to 
visit all parts of them once in two years. It is difficult for 
Representatives of such districts to keep in touch with and 
inform themselves concerning the real needs and the sentiments 
and feelings of those whose commission they bear in this body. 
Districts should be reasonable in area and population, keeping 
in view the necessity of preserving the capacity of the House 
as a working body. Objection has been made against a mem- 
bership of 483 on the ground of economy. That is a proper 
question to raise, but, in my judgment, a House of 433 Members, 
or of 450, viewed purely from the standpoint of economy, would 
be cheaper to the country than a House of 150. It is not a 
question of salary and mileage of Members only. 

Everybody who has given any consideration to the character 
of legislative bodies knows that a legislature whose members 
stand close to the people and who meet them face to face and 
feel directly accountable to them as neighbors and friends is 
a great deal more careful in the use of the public funds than is a 
legislature whose members represent constituencies so large that 
personal contact is impracticable and that sense of personal 
responsibility is absent. We have an illustration of this truth 
in the two bodies that compose the Congress of the United 
States. Where is the argument of economy most potent? In 
this body or in the other? Where is public money expended 


with an appearance of reckless extravagance—here or in the 
other body? You all know. And why? Because this body rep- 
resents the people. Every two years every Member of the 
House must return to his constituents and give an account of 
his stewardship, He will be questioned about expenditures and 
about taxation and kindred subjects, and the smaller his con- 
stituency may be and the closer his contact with the people 
personally, the more economical will he be in disposing of public 
funds. This is human nature. 

The economy argument is not the only one involved in the 
proposed measure. I am submitting these observations as an 
answer to the argument that this bill would involve the pay- 
ment of salaries, mileage, and clerk hire to 42 additional Con- 
gressmen. I think solely from the standpoint of economy it 
would be a good investment, for more would be saved in appro- 
priations than the additional salaries would amount to. There 
may be reasons why this increase ought not to be made, but the 
argument of economy is not one of them. 

The ratio of population to membership that the committee de- 
cided upon in recommending the bill was 211,877. The ratio 
for the last apportionment was 194,182. Should this bill be- 
come a law there will be 17,695 more population in the average 
congressional district than there was under the apportionment 
of 1901. This bill does not represent the entire growth of pop- 
ulation in the United States. The increase in membership rep- 
resents about 50 per cent of the increase in population. Now, I 
repeat, it is for the Committee of the Whole and for the House 
to say whether the membership shall be 433 or whether it shall 
be 391 or some other number. I am simply suggesting some 
of the reasons the Committee on the Census had in mind when 
it reported on this measure. 

The committee also had in mind, in making the increase, the 
fact that during the last two decades the work of the House of 
Representatives and of the entire Congress has very largely in- 
creased. The people of the country are becoming constantly, 
year by year, in closer touch with Federal legislation and Fed- 
eral administration. They are constantly and in an ever- 
increasing degree looking to the Federal Government for the 
satisfactory regulation of many of the great questions that have 
arisen in our society, in our Government, during the last 20 
years. I do not believe the House ought to be reduced below 
what it is now, if it should be reduced below what the com- 
mittee provides in this bill. 

There are many aspects to this question. I have been in the 
House long enough to know that the demands upon the time 
and energy of Members have been greatly increased during the 
last 10 or 12 years, and there is no time in the future, in all 
probability, when those demands will be less than they are now, 
but they are more likely to still further increase. 

The report of the committee accompanying this bill contains 
a table showing the membership and the ratio of population to 
members in the parliamentary bodies of all the great countries 
in the civilized world, and the ratios in all of them are much less 
than that in the United States. The only one that approaches the 
ratio of the United States is the Reichstag, in Germany, where 
there is 1 member for each 155,546 population. England has a 
House of Commons with a membership of 670, 1 member for 
each 61,878 population. Oh, well, it is said that the House of 
Commons only requires 40 for a quorum. They require only 40 
for a quorum, and we require a half of the total membership. 

Mr. Chairman, is it true that in the American House of Rep- 
resentatives, where each Member is paid an adequate salary, 
the question of having enough Members present to constitute a 
quorum so that we can transact the public business in a constitu- 
tional manner has come to be a serious problem? Dare we ad- 
vertise that fact? Dare we make that fact known throughout 
the country and throughout our respective districts? What are 
we here for? What are we paid for? To attend the sessions 
of the House and participate in the transaction of the public 
business; and the quorum argument, I submit, will not be a 
very strong one in the country or among the people. 

It must be borne in mind that members of Parliament, 
members of the House of Commons in England, receive no 
salary. They are elected and serve purely as a matter of 
public duty and of honor, and it was altogether proper for 
them to establish a reasonable quorum provision. I think in 
the House of Lords it requires only three to do business. But 
there are differences, I admit, between our Government and 
the countries abroad in relation to the work of representatives. 
We should be guided chiefly by conditions here and our own 
experience in fixing the membership of the House. You must 
bear this in mind, however, that the experience of all Europe, 
where the population is dense and representatives may be in 
close touch with and can readily know the desires and real 
needs of their constituencies, that the best results can be at- 
tained by haying large memberships in their popular branches 
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of the legislature. The average in Europe is about one repre- 
sentative for each 60,000 population, while the proposed bill 
provides for one Representative for each 211,877 population. 

Now, I have said all I care to on the question of membership, 
I want to submit a few words of explanation of the method 
which the committee employed. The method used in fixing the 
apportionment in this bill is different from any that has been 
used in this country since 1840. It may be styled the “major 
fraction” method. The last time it was in use was in 1840. 
In 1850 Congress, in authorizing the taking of the Seventh 
Census, provided in advance that the membership of the House 
should be 233, and that after the census of population wus 
taken and certified the Secretary of the Interior should proceed 
to apportion the 233 Representatives among the States accord- 
ing to a formula contained in the law. That formula re- 
quired the Secretary of the Interior to divide a total popula- 
tion by 233 in order to get the ratio, and then to divide the 
population in each State by that ratio, giving each State one 
Representative for each full ratio of population, and giving 
the States that had the highest fractions remaining in order 
of rank additional Representatives until the requisite number 
was reached, 

Under that method States that had major fractions were 
often denied Representatives for the fractions. Then again, 
States in other instances were given Representatives for minor 
fractions, because there would not be enough States with major 
fractions to make up the requisite number. Under that method 
arose what is known as the “Alabama paradox.” It was in 
1850, I believe, that it was discovered that the State of Ala- 
bama would lose a Representative by an increase of the aggre- 
gate membership of the House on account of the shifting of 
remainders in changing ratios. That result was called the 
“Alabama paradox.” 

I have here the report of the committee accompanying the 
bill for apportionment under the Twelfth Census. Its tables 
show that the State of Colorado, under an aggregate mem- 
bership of 350 in the House, would be entitled to three Repre- 
sentatives; but when the membership was increased to 357 
Colorado lost one. The bill reported by the committee fixed the 
membership of the House at 357, giving Colorado only two Repre- 
sentatives, and the House declined to agree to the bill and 
worked out a scheme of its own, following the old method, with 
a different ratio, that left two States, Nebraska and Virginia, 
with major fractions unrepresented; and they increased the 
assumed membership by two, so as fo provide for those two 
States and leave none with an unrepresented major fraction. 
Originally, under the old method, the membership would have 
been 384 Members, but was increased to 386. The 1850 “Ala- 
bama paradox” method had to be modified about every time 
it was applied to avoid injustice. 

Now, the Committee on the Census determined that the plain, 
old-fashioned way of apportionment of Representatives among 
the States was the proper method; that the thing to do was to 
settle upon the ratio of inhabitants to Representatives, and 
then divide the population in each State by that ratio, and 
give each State, of course, one Representative for each full 
ratio of population and each State in addition one Representa- 
tive for a major fraction. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is, a fraction over half? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; half or more. The major frac- 
tion would be over half. That is the method the committee 
adopted, and I think it is a plainer and simpler and more just 
plan than the old one. 

The reason that the intricate and involved system of 1850 
got into our apportionment policy was because Congress under- 
took to provide in advance for the membership of the House. 
The Committee on the Census authorized two amendments to 
the pending bill after the bill was reported. Section 2 of the 
bill as reported made provision for new States admitted into the 
Union in a general way. It was afterwards discovered that 
under the enabling act for the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico New Mexico is given two Representatives. It is only 
entitled to one under the census, and therefore the committee 
authorized this amendment, which has been printed in the 
Recorp and printed in bill form: 

Sec. 2. That if the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico shall þe- 
come States in the Union before the apportionment of Representatives 
under the next decennial census they shall have 1 Representative each, 
and if one of such Territories shall so become a State, such State s 
have 1 Representative, which Representative or Representatives shall 
be in addition to the number 433, as provided in section 1 of this a 
and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this section are to tha 
extent hereby repealed. 

The amendment is for the purpose of basing New Mexico's 
representation upon population if it becomes a State. 

Mr. NORRIS. This bill does not do that? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER, No; the bill does not include New 
Mexico at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not section 2 cover it? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It provides that when a new State is 
admitted to the Union, the Representative or Representatives 
assigned to it shall be in addition to the number 433, as above 
provided. There are two Representatives authorized under the 
enabling act of New Mexico when it should only have one, and 
we propose to give New Mexico that one Member in place of two. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Is not New Mexico entitled to two under 
your theory of the major fraction? . 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; it is not. Then the committee 
authorized another section, an independent one, limiting the 
membership of the House under future censuses. 

Mr. DAWSON. If the gentleman will permit, before he 
leaves the subject of the size of the House, in the event of the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona under the bill as pro- 
posed, what would be the total membership of the House? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Four hundred and thirty-five. 

Mr. DAWSON. Including those two new States? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Including those two new States. We 
make no provision in this bill for those Territories, as they 
are still Territories, and of course we can not apportion Rep- 
resentatives to them, and in view of the fact the enabling act 
gives New Mexico two Representatives when she is only entitled 
to ohe under the census, the committee feel justified in recom- 
mending an amendment to the bill limiting New Mexico's rep- 
resentation to one if she comes into the Union under that act. 
Now, the other amendment which the committee authorized fixes 
the membership of the House for the future. I believe if 10 
years ago provision of that kind had been made we would have 
practically little difficulty about the size of the House under 
the Thirteenth Census. The moral force of legislation of that 
kind is very great. As I said, of course in 10 years, or at any 


time, for that matter, the Congress would have the right to. 


repeal any legislation upon the subject that we might enact 
now. 

Mr. PICKETT. Do I understand the gentleman from Indiana 
to say that if 10 years ago Congress had permanently fixed 
the membership within those limits he thinks it would have 
been better? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I do not say it would have been 
better. I say we would not have much controversy over it now, 
for the Secretary of Commerce and Labor would probably have 
had the apportionment made two months ago. 

Mr. PICKETT. I inferred that the gentleman would have 
acquiesced in that number. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I do not mean to say that. I 
mean to say that the personal or selfish element that constitutes 
somewhat of a factor in the consideration of this question now 
would be eliminated because—— 

Mr. PICKETT. With the elimination of the personal equa- 
tion you say it would not occur even if the limit is fixed? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am not able to estimate how im- 
portant a factor the personal equation may be, but it would be 
practically eliminated. ` 

Mr. PICKETT. The point I was after and what I asked the 
distinguished chairman of the committee is whether he reached 
the conclusion stated here to the House because of this personal 
equation or because of the merits of the proposition on the 
principle of representative government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, I have been submitting an argu- 
ment to the House showing what influenced the committee in 
recommending a House of 433, and I think I made the sugges- 
tion that that was the lowest membership that would save all 
the States, and that the personal question was not altogether 
without force in influencing the committee in reaching that 
number. It is true that when you come to increase the member- 
ship, for instance, from 391 there is very strong argument 
against stopping short of 433, a number that will prevent any 
State from losing a Representative. It would be manifestly 
unfair to increase the membership 10 or a dozen to provide 
for three or four important States and leave 10 or 12 other 
States with losses. The membership ought to be 391 or 433. 
There is no logical stopping place between those numbers. 

In every apportionment since the organization of the Union, 
with one exception, there has been quite a substantial increase 
in the membership of the House. In 1840 the membership was 
240, and the House passed an apportionment bill fixing the 
membership at 306 under the Sixth Census, an increase of 66. 
That bill went to the Senate and was taken up by able and dis- 
tinguished Senators and criticized, discussed, and debated for 
10 days or two weeks. One of the questions then was the con- 
stitutionality of assigning Representatives for fractions, major 
fractions, or any other kind of fractions, and it was seriously 
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doubted. Mr. Webster in 1832 was the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Census, and he wrote an elaborate report 
upholding the right of Congress to apportion a Member for a 
major fraction, but not for a minor fraction. But in 1840 the 
interests of the cotton-growing States and the slavery question 
were Involved in the discussion, and the Senate, after thorough 
consideration, concluded that the best results would be obtained 
by reducing the size of the House and adopting the major. 
fraction method. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. That reduction was 17 
Members? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Seventeen Members, The Senate re- 
duced the House from 240 to 223. That was 17 below the then 
existing membership and 83 below what the House decided it 
ought to be. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. And with that exception 
there has been no reduction in the membership of the House in 
any apportionment in the history of the Government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman is correct. There has 
been no reduction at any other time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment. And the House agreed to the Senate amendment at 
that time and allowed the Senate to fix the membership. I 
think that is the only instance in the history of this Govern- 
ment when the Senate has undertaken to control the judgment 
of the House as to what the membership of the House ought to 
be. In every other instance with which I am familiar the Sen- 
ate has deferred to the judgment of the House upon that ques- 
tion. 

Now, this amendment that I started to discuss provides that 
in the future following every decennial census the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall ascertain without delay the total 
representative population of the country and in the States, re- 
spectively, and shall divide the aggregate population by 430, 
and the quotient shall be the ratio, and then the population of 
each State—the representative population—shall be divided by 
that ratio, and each State shall have one Representative for 
each full ratio of population and another for each major frac- 
tion or each fraction equal to or greater than a moiety; none for 
a fraction below a moiety. It does not fix in absolute terms the 
membership, like the act of 1850 did, and it employs the method 
embodied in the proposed bill—the major-fraction method. One 
House may be three or four above 430, and another may be three 
or four below, depending on the accident of fractions. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman will permit, if the popula- 
tion of the country would increase as it has been increasing in 
the past, would it not follow that the membership of the House 
would always increase under that system? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; it could not, because we provide 
the same divisor to get the ratio, and the ratio would increase 
in correspondence with the increase in population. 

Mr. NORRIS. Isee. It might vary a few Members one way 
or the other? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Just on the question of fractions. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] permit a suggestion right there? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I hold in my hand a copy of 
Article IV of section 2 of the constitution of the State of Wis- 
consin, adopted in 1848 and unchanged, although the population 
of the State has increased by millions since that time: 

The number of the members of the assembly— 


That is, the lower house of the State legislature— 

The number of the members of the assembly shall never be less than 54 
nor more than 100. The senate shall consist of a number not more 
than one-third nor less than one-fourth of the number of the members 
of the assembly. 

We have, and have had for some years, 100 as the membership 
of the assembly and 33 as the membership of the senate, and 
although the population has increased enormously, no one has 
ever thought of having any change in that representation in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The force of this provision is unques- 
tioned. While Congress could repeal it, it will most likely 
stand for decades. If the House should decide on a 391 basis, 
the divisor in the amendment ought to be cut down to 391 or 
400. The amendment was drawn with the view of a House with 
a membership of 433. If that should become the law, when 
Congress got ready to take the next census Members would 
naturally feel that the membership already provided for would 
be as near right as was practicable, and none of the personal 
element would enter into the question, for it could not be 
known in advance what the apportionment would be, and Repre- 
sentatives would not feel called upon to champion the rights of 
States they represented on the floor in attempting to maintain 
their existing membership. The element of State pride would 
not enter into it, because they would not know in advance, they 


could not tell in advance, what the result of the census might 
be, and they would be willing to take “ pot luck” with all the 
States. As soon as the census would be completed the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor would proceed without other 
legislation to make the apportionment and certify the result to 
the House. I think the provision would stand for decades. 

The law of 1850 fixed the membership at 233, and it ran over 
to 1860, and the Secretary of the Interior apportioned Repre- 
sentatives under the census of 1860 under that law, but Congress 
added a few Representatives in order to avoid injustices result- 
ing from the “Alabama paradox.“ The proposed amendment 
establishes the major-fraction method and eliminates the “Ala- 
bama paradox” altogether. 

There are some general provisions in the bill relating to the 
creation of congressional districts by the States, which have 
been in apportionment laws in recent years, requiring districts 
to be composed of compact and contiguous territory, and to 
contain an equal number of inhabitants as far as is practica- 
ble. I think it is a good thing to have those provisions in the 
bill, but my judgment is that they are purely advisory, that 
they have no force whatever except their moral influence, be- 
cause I do not believe that Congress has the power to determine 
how the States shall choose their Representatives, whether at 
large or by districts; and if by districts, how they shall create 
the districts. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the gentleman think that under 
Article I, section 4, of the Constitution, prescribing that as to 
the time, place, and manner of holding elections for Members 
of Congress, that it shall be fixed by the legislature of the 
State, subject to the general control of Congress—does the 
gentleman think that clause gives to Congress the power to 
make that sort of a requirement? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; I do not. The only language in 
that provision that could be possibly claimed to apply would 
be the manner of holding the elections; and that can hardly 
be construed to give Congress control over the making of con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the gentleman think that under that 
provision of the Constitution Congress can require Members 
of Congress from the States to be elected from districts? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to state that my understanding 
is that there are authorities that so hold. 

Mr. ELVINS. The authorities are right the other way. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
El. vI xs] has a report made some time ago by very able states- 
men and lawyers, which holds that Congress has no power 
to say to the States whether they shall elect Representatives 
at large or by districts, or what kind of districts they shall 
make. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Ap- 
we 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I shall 
offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute for the pend- 
ing bill, with a view of retaining the membership of the House 
at 891. I should be glad, indeed, if it were possible to do so, 
to see that number very materially reduced. The House of 
Representatives has grown from 65 Members up to 391. That 
growth of the House has not been the result of argument in 
favor of a more representative body. It is safe to say that 
every increase made in the House of Representatives has been 
made to gratify the ambition of a State or of Members of the 
House rather than keeping in view the fundamental principle 
of a representative body in this body. 

If the personal equation were eliminated at this time, the 
bill reported by the Committee on the Census would have been 
for 391 Members or less, rather than for 433. The chairman 
of the committee, who has just taken his seat, has not offered a 
single argument in favor of a House of Representatives com- 
posed of 433 Members. The committee has reported a bill fix- 
ing the House at that number solely because certain States, be- 
cause of the growth of our population in other States, would 
lose a Member or Members of this body if the ratio were fixed 
at 391 Members distributed throughout the country under the 
census of 1910. 

Is, as a matter of fact, 433 a representative body? Does that 
fix a number that will compose a deliberative, constructive leg- 
islative assembly? No one has said so here; no one has argued 
that the liberties of the people could only be preserved by fixing 
the membership on ratio, with a membership of 433. The fact 
is, as everyone here knows, this House has long since ceased 
to be a calm, deliberative body in which the business of the 
people of the country can be properly transacted. 

This body has become so large that it is unwieldy, and the 
best efforts of many of the best men in the House have been 
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expended within the past 20 years to devise some manner by 
which the House could transact the business in a way that 
would give all of the Members an opportunity to participate in 
its deliberations. We spent much time during the last session 
of this Congress endeavoring to devise rules by which this 
House should be a deliberative, representative body, giving each 
of the Members his rights upon this floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Does the gentleman think under his plan we 
would get more opportunity for deliberation on the floor than 
we are now getting? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think we ought to have a smaller Hall 
and smaller membership, so we could be closer to each other 
and have a better opportunity for transacting business in a 
calm and deliberative manner, Such conditions would bring 
out the best that is in the Members and give all of them an 
opportunity to participate in the discussions on this floor. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to ask the gentleman -if he thinks 
it is so important for Members of the House to occupy close 
relation to each other as it is for a Member of the House to 
occupy close relations to the people he represents. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. No; I think it far more important that he 
should occupy a close relation to the people he represents, and 
I think that it is entirely possible to do that with a membership 
of 300 in this House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman think that we can get 
in closer touch with the people if we have a smaller member- 
ship, and therefore a larger number of people to represent, 
than if we have a larger membership and consequently a smaller 
constituency ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, there will be no trouble about Mem- 
bers keeping in touch with their constituents, if they make an 
effort to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that thé House of Representatives has provided by reso- 
lution for decreasing the size of the Hall by taking out the 
.desks, which will, of course, bring the Members in closer rela- 
tion with each other and make the acoustics better. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is true, and will help some. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to get the 
gentleman’s idea about the size of the House. The gentleman 
said at the beginning of his remarks that if it was left to him, 
he would reduce the number to below the present membership. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to get the gentleman's 
idea of what he thinks that number ought to be. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If I were permitted to fix the membership 
of this House myself I would put it at less than 300. 

Mr. SIMS. And every corporation in the country agrees 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; it does not. The gentleman from 
Tennessee knows, as every other man knows, that the larger 
the body the fewer members run it, and if corporations or 
other interests want to control any legislation they will control 
by getting control of the men who run great deliberative bodies. 
[Applause.] That is the history of legislative bodies through- 
out the world. 

Mr. SIMS. I have not heard of one who wanted to increase 
the present number. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
any that wanted to decrease it? 

Mr. LLOYD rose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield 
further. No one will say that this House when it contained 65 
Members was under the control of bad influences. No one will 
say that the Continental Congress, composed of less than 65 
Members, was controlled by any improper influence. No one 
will say that the Constitutional Convention, composed of less 
than 70 members, was under the influence or control of any 
improper influence. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Where was the Steel Trust then? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, there were greater influences than the 
Steel Trust then. There was the British Empire on the other 
side and British traditions and influences here endeavoring to 
control the destinies of a free people. That was the issue then, 
and all was under the control of a small but deliberative body 
that could transact business, and the business was transacted 
behind closed doors. But that small deliberative body was not 
improperly influenced. 

Mr. SWASEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that 391 
Members here are controlled improperly and illegally? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, no; I say nothing of the kind. I was 
answering the gentleman from Tennessee, when he said that men 


Has the gentleman heard of 


who want to improperly control this body wanted it a smaller 


body. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question, if it will not interrupt him, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very well. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I should like his view 
whether under the original apportionment of the House, when 
the 65 Members each were representing a ratio of 30,000 of 
population, whether or not there was more representation in 
those days than it is now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I am not too sure about that. There 
were dominations then just as there are now, and the motives 
of Members were impunged then as they are now, but I will 
say this to the gentleman from South Dakota, in direct response 
to his question, it was far more difficult then, with the number 
of 30,000 as a constituency, than it is to-day for a Member to 
keep in touch with 400,000. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me one more 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I remember to have read recently an inter- 
view purporting to have been given out by the gentleman from 
Kansas in which he said he was in favor of haying an assist- 
ant representative, and is that what he has in mind when he 
says he is in favor of reducing the membership? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me say, if the gentleman saw any 
such interview as that, it was the creation of some news genius, 
for I never have given out such an interview. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am glad to know that, and I am glad to 
hay the opportunity of giving the gentleman a chance to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If such an interview was given 
out without the authority of the gentleman from Kansas it 
must have been the work of a genius, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question in line with his argument? I as- 
sume, in discussion of the relation of the number of repre- 
sentatives to the people, the gentleman has paid some attention 
to other constitutional countries, 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. And he realizes that the British House of 
Commons has over 600 members. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; 670. 

Mr. BORLAND. Elected by a membership of less than 
50,000,000 people, and every member of the British House of 
Commons represents now less than one-half of the number rep- 
resented by an American Representative in Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. In the first place, a member of the 
British House of Commons does not have to sustain any sort 
of close relation with his constituents in order to be a member 
of the British House of Commons. He does not have, even, to 
live in the district. He may never have been in the district 
in order to have an opportunity of representing it. 

Mr. SULZER. That is so with us, is it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, that may be true in New York, but 
it is not in Kansas. 

Mr. SULZER. There is no law against it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There is an unwritten law that is as 
firmly entrenched as any part of the Constitution of the United 
States. d 

Mr. SULZER. Well, the Constitution itself fixes the matter. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Is it not a fact also that 40 is a 
quorum of the British House of Commons, and the attendance 
rarely reaches 150, and the members only come in when called? 

Mr. KENDALL. I wish the gentleman would discuss the 
significance of that fact and illustrate it to the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The fact is that 40 constitutes a quorum 
in the British House of Commons for the transaction of general 
business, and 20 constitutes a quorum for the passage of private 
bills, and seats are provided for only about 150 members. ~ 

Many parliaments are large in number, but no one will con- 
tend that any of the large parliaments of the world are as 
deliberative as was this House when it had less than 300 Mem- 
bers. Let me give you the size of the parliaments of the world 
and the growth of this House. 

These are the world’s great parliaments: 


Membership. 


France 
Great Britain 
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Now, let me give you the growth of this House in 120 years. 
We began in 1789 with 65 Members and to-day have 391. I 
give the years, the number of States, the number of Members, 
and the number of people to the Member: 


Year Number | Number of | Population 
$ of States. Members. to a Member. 
13 65 30,000 
15 105 33,000 
16 141 33,000 
17 181 35,000 
24 213 40,000 
24 240 47,700 
26 70,680 
32 234 93,423 
34 243 127,381 
87 293 131,425 
38 325 151,913 
44 356 173,901 
45 386 193,175 


Our Representatives guided us through the War for Independ- 
ence, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the War for the 
Suppression of the Rebellion with a membership that ranged 
from 65 to 243. There was no fault found then with the House 
rules. Every Member was able to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the House. 5 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Kan- 
sas yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Gentlemen have asked the gen- 
tleman from Kansas about the ability of a Member to repre- 
sent 100,000 or 300,000 people. Would it not be well to define 
the word “represent?” Daniel Webster represented all the 
people of Massachusetts. Did not he represent all of the people 
of Massachusetts as efficiently as any member of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts represented his own little legislative district? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is entirely true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, when it comes to distrib- 
uting seeds, it is a little more difficult to “represent” 400,000 
constituents than it is to “ represent” 200,000. But if we talk 
about great general principles and of the duties of statesman- 
ship, principles and duties which concern all the people alike, 
whether 5,000 or 100,000, it is of vast importance that Repre- 
sentatives shall have an opportunity to deliberate. But with 
every increase in the number of Representatives the opportu- 
nity for proper consideration of subjects before the House is 
correspondingly diminished. As the House grows larger it 
grows weaker as a real legislative body. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I must proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The size of the British House of Commons 
is often referred to, and the necessity for a large membership in 
that country is based upon an entirely different reason from any 
that exists in this country. In the first place, the House of 
Commons legislates for the whole of the British people. They 
have no local legislatures. They have no municipal govern- 
ments that legislate for them. The British House of Commons 
legislates for all the municipalities, both in England, in Scot- 
land, and in Ireland. That possibly is one of the reasons for 
the very large membership in that Parliament. And I will 
submit that when the American House of Representatives had 
from 65 to 150, 180, and 200 members, it was a vastly superior 
legislative body to the British House of Commons with its 580 
members at that time. It has 670 members now; in those days 
it had a little less than 600. 

This is a very practical question. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sims] a moment ago intimated in a question that 
as a small body the House of Representatives would be easily 
controlled by some corporation, I think, he said. R 

Mr. SIMS. I just mentioned them all. I did not mention one. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Federalist contains an article by 
James Madison, or probably Hamilton, on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which this language is used: 

One observation, however, I must be permitted to add on this subject 
as claiming, in my judgment, a very serious attention. It is, that in 
all legislative assemblies the greater the number composing them may 
be, the fewer will be the men who will in fact direct their proceedin: 
In the first place, the more numerous an assembl 
characters composed, the eater is known to 
passion over reason. In e next place, the lar; 
greater will be the proportion of members of limit 
weak capacities. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not cut it down to two for each State? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There are States here that are mighty 
well represented by two Members, 


may be, of whatever 
the ascendancy of 
r the number, the 
information and of 


Mr. Madison says further: 8 

Now, it is precisely on characters of this description that the elo- 
uence and address of the few are known to act with all thelr force. 

the ancient — where the whole body of the people assembled 
in person, a single orator, or an a statesman, was generally seen 
to rule with as complete a sway as if a sceptre had been placed in his 
single hand. On the same principle, the more multitudinous a repre- 
sentative assembly may be rendered, the more it will partake of the 
infirmities incident to collective meetings of the people. Ignorance 
will be the dupe of cunning, and passion the slave of sophistry and 
declamation. 

That is from James Madison. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman from Kansas a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the belief, whether it is true 
or not, is that on account of the smallness of the other body 
great interests have a greater control there, and that that is the 
foundation for the demand to-day to elect Senators by direct 
vote of the people? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not think the size of the Senate has 
had anything to do with it. When the Senate was a much 
smaller body than it is to-day the same kind of talk was in- 
dulged in as is indulged in now. 

Mr. SIMS. To change the Constitution and elect them by 
direct vote of the people? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There has been talk of changing the Con- 
stitution as far back as I can remember. $ 

Mr. SIMS. You ought to read the speech that Senator Roor 
made the other day, and see what he says about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. When this House contained but 240 Mem- 
bers, this was said by a Representative named Underwood. 
Debates were then reported as in the third person. He said: 

He believed that less than half the present Members of the House 
could do more business and do it better than the existing number. He 
deprecated any la increase in the Members tending toward a mob 
government, by confusion, crowing like cocks, braying like asses, shuf- 
fling with feet, coughing. and other similar expedients now pursued in 
the House of Commons in England. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does the gentleman indorse that? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have read a portion of a speech made by- 
a gentleman by the name of Underwood, delivered on the 22d 
day of April, 1842. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman from Kansas know what 
the ayerage attendance is in the House of Commons? And is it ` 
not a fact that 40 members in that body constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Forty constitutes a quorum for the trans- 
action of general business and 20 for other business. 

Mr. PICKETT. And is it not a fact that they have only 
provided seats for one-half of the members of the house? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They have seats for less than one-third 
of the members. When I visited the House of Commons a 
most important question was under consideration, and there 
were just 125 members present. I was told by a member that 
there were not to exceed one-third of the members of Parlia- 
ment in the city. 

Mr. PICKETT. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ketrer], 
who has visited the House of Commons, says that they have a 
seating capacity for practically only one-fourth of the total 
membership. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, I have no doubt that is true; the 
members do not attend. 

Mr. SWASEY. They would not attend, either, in this House 
if they did not get any salary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. When this House had 240 Members, Mr. 
Potter spoke as follows: 

We have now a House composed of 240 Members. Can anybody 
speak here so as to be heard throughout the Hall 

I could have taken this speech literally and applied it to the 
House to-day. 

Mr. KENDALL. Who was Mr. Potter? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He was a Member of Congress from Ohio. 


We have now a House composed of 240 Members. Can anybody speak 
here so as to be heard throughout the Hall? Can business be dis- 

tched in a deliberative tone of voice or manner? When a man begins 
8 in this House he has to raise his voice and shout with all his 
might, and presently he is obliged to thrash about with his arms in 
order to supply his lungs with the necessary blood to keep up the 
volume of voice required. Next he gets excited and violent, and thus it 
results that the legislation of one of the most powerful bodies in the 
world is connected with more apparent violence, with less deliberation, 
and with less creditable manner than that of perhaps any other civ- 
ilized country. Why, sir, legislation like that of this body, which af- 
fects the gravest rights of the people, ought to be carried on in a 
deliberative manner; ought to be conducted, if possible, in a conversa- 
tional tone of voice. In the House of Commons, with its 650 members, 
40 constitute a quorum for 3 business and 20 for private bills. 
The members nestle around in a little space in front of the speaker, 
and nobody has to raise his voice greatly to be heard. While this 
House, in which by constitutional provision a quorum must always be 
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at least a majority of the whole House, In order to command any atten- 
tion beyond those who immediately surround us, we are, on the other 
hand, obliged to shout until we make an exhibition of ourselves, cred- 
itable neither to us nor to the legislation of the country; and yet it 
is proposed for the next 10 years to still further increase 
rassments to wise legislation. 

That speech was made when there were only 240 Members, in 
1871. To-day we are proposing to increase the number from 
891 to 483. Why? Because some States will lose a Member 
or two Members, because it endangers the seats of some Mem- 
bers in this House. I submit to gentlemen here that delibera- 
tion in the House of Representatives is of vastly greater impor- 
tance to the country and the general welfare of the people than 
that a State should not suffer the loss of a Member, or that a 
Member of this House should not, perchance, lose an oppor- 
tunity of returning here on account of the number of Representa- 
tives from his State being reduced. 

The amendment that I shall offer will reduce the number of 
Members from my State from eight to seven. I do not know who 
it will affect. There are eight of us here, and there will be eight 
of us in the Sixty-second Congress. Which one shall lose his seat 
here is a matter of little importance to the people of this Republic 
and to the people of Kansas. But it is important that the 
growth of the House of Representatives should stop somewhere 
in order that it may retain some semblance of being a delib- 
erative body. 

Mr. SIMS. Which means to stop the growth of popular 
government, 3 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Which means the preservation of popu- 

lar government. The nearer you approach to a mass conven- 
tion the nearer you come to mob government. Representative 
government is on trial in this country. The deliberations of a 
representative body is a test of representative government . I 
bave seen the gentleman from Tennessee, who interrupted me 
without asking my permission, blue in the face attempting to 
make himself heard by all the Members who chanced to be in 
their seats in this House. I have on numerous occasions been 
afraid that the gentleman would suffer from apoplexy in his 
efforts to be heard in the House. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, with the permission of the gentleman, I 
would like to ask him a question and apologize for breaking in 
before. 

Mr. CAMPBELL I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SIMS. Does my friend from Kansas think that the 
blessings of liberty ought to be compared with the efforts of a 
man’s voice making him blue in the face and bellowing like a 
bull? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not characterize the speeches of the 
gentleman from Tennessee as the bellowing of a bull. I would 
not have been so unkind to the gentleman as to have made that 
statement, but I do not regard the increase of the House of 
Representatives as essential to the preservation of the liberties 
of the people. I do regard it absolutely necessary to repre- 
sentative government in this country that there shall be a 
stop put to the growth of the House of Representatives so that 
it shall be a deliberative representative body, in which all the 
Members may participate and be heard without making violent 
physical effort. 

Mr. SIMS. We have been growing all the time; why not keep 
it up? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, That has been the argument that has been 
made for a century in behalf, not of liberty, not of representa- 
tive government, but of States that were about to lose a Member 
of Congress or of gentlemen who stood a chance of losing their 
seats in this House. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, GUERNSEY. I understand the position of the gentleman, 
and I would inquire why he has not offered an amendment to 
reduce the membership of this House rather than to retain it 
at 391? 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I have always tried to do 
what I had a chance of accomplishing. If I could win with a 
membership in this House of 250 Members, I would offer that 
amendment, but I know that has no chance. That would put 
more States than the State of Maine in the catalogue of those 
that would lose Members. That would create opposition that I 
trust will not line itself up against the proposition to keep the 
House of Representatives at 391, as it is to-day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman from Kansas if he will yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to answer the sug- 
penton offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

think I can give an answer to his suggestion. 

Mr. SIMS. Which concedes that the gentleman from Kansas 
has not done so. 


ese embar- 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Tennessee 
plainly intimated that, in his judgment, as the growth of the 
population of the country increases there should be a corre- 
sponding growth in the size of this House. His suggestion was, 
in effect, that the larger the House the better the people would 
be represented. é 

I have a complete answer to that. In 1848, when Wisconsin 
adopted its constitution and became a State, its population was 
small. Article IV, section 2, of that constitution provides that 
never should the assembly—the lower house of the State legis- 
lature—have more than 100 members, and that never should 
the State senate have more than one-third as many members 
as the assembly. That article of the constitution has remained 
unchanged. Neyer has there been a serious suggestion in Wis- 
consin to amend the constitution and to increase the member- 
ship of either house. The State senate has 33 and the assembly 
100 members. Nor has there ever been a suggestion made by 
any man or any party that the people of Wisconsin to-day are 
not as well represented in their State legislature as were their 
predecessors when the constitution was adopted, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the population of the State has in- 
creased by millions, as has correspondingly the ratio of repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just for a question. 

Mr. SIMS. I wanted to reply to what the gentleman said. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, the gentleman will bave time of his 
own. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, if I can have time, very well. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. -Just a short one. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not a fact that some of the most able and 
efficient Members of this House represent to-day much more 
than 235,000 people? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, yes; I think that is true. I find that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Strus!] represents 180,937 
people. I am told that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sunzer] represents 258,000 people. I have been representing 
about 320,000 people for the past five years, and I am not ob- 
jecting to it. I am perfectly willing to add 100,000 more. 

Mr. SIMS. Then the gentleman is only afraid that my dis- 
trict will not be properly represented? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all. I concede that the gentleman 
from Tennessee is perfectly qualified to represent 500,000 in- 
stead of 180,000. 

Mr. NYE. Permit me to say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that my district has 334,000 people in it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. And no one complains that the district 
represented by the gentleman from Minnesota is not well rep- 
resented. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear 
the gentleman address himself to this aspect of the case: Does 
not the gentleman believe that if the Hall is contracted as 
proposed, the desks removed and benches put in their stead, 
Members thereby being drawn closer together, that a Member 
will haye no difficulty in making 433 men hear him? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I doubt the ability of any architect to fix 
this or any other hall so that the Members can in a deliberative 
manner, without using altogether too much physical force, make 
433 or 435 men, as the case will be if this bill should pass, 
hear him. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of expense is a matter of minor 
importance in this connection, as compared with the other and 
more important question that I have raised here. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that we are proposin 
by this bill reported by the committee to increase the annua 
expenses of the House of Representatives, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. Will the gentleman please 
state of what that estima of $1,000,000 consists? As I figure, 
the increase in the salaries would be $315,000; mileage, taking 
an average of $500 to cach Member, would be $21,000; clerk 
hire, $63,000; stationery account, $5,250; franking privilege, esti- 
mating the average to be $500 for each Member, would be 
$21,000, or $435,000. Now, taking into consideration the item 
of the cost of heating and lighting and furnishing for the rooms, 
janitors, and so forth, it would not bring it to above $500,000. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I only yielded for a question, but I will an- 
swer the gentleman. Salaries would amount to $315,000. That 
is no small sum of money; that is, it is no small amount of 
money out in my country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. I was simply challenging the 
gentleman’s statement that it will cost $1,000,000. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. The salaries are the small part of the ex- 
pense. Then adding to that 42 secretaries, at $1,500 a year, 
makes $63,000; stationery allowance, $5,250; mileage, $35,000; 
increased franking privilege—that nobody knows and it can 
only be estimated—and it is safe to say it will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. How would that increase the franking privi- 
lege at all? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. As you increase the number of men who 
use the franking privilege you increase the expense. 

Mr. SABATH. Are the present Members overlooking any- 
body in sending out seeds and documents? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Probably not. 

Mr. SABATH. Then how can you increase it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I doubt, however, if the franking privilege 
is used to the extent it would be if there were 435 Members 
in this House. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not intend to consume so much time. 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, that the House is already too 
large for the orderly conduct of business everyone will admit. 
And those who were here at the time of the last apportionment 
and remember how that bill was carried by a system of selfish 
bargaining and logrolling will not pretend that it was a regard 
for the public interest which caused the increase then. So now 
the pride of certain States and the selfish interest of certain 
Members demand another increase, thereby increasing our in- 
firmity. But I can not feel that local advantage ought to 
blind Members to the larger considerations, and it seems to me 
it is greatly to the advantage of this House and of the country 
that the membership should be no greater. There is a general 
complaint now of the powerlessness of the individual Member, 
and yet every increase of membership increases that impotence, 
compels the adoption of drastic rules, and lodges power in the 
hands of a few. The larger the body the more necessary and 
inevitable is strict discipline, rigid rules, obedience to leaders, 
and centralization of power. 

Two arguments are made for an increase. One is that the 
English Parliament is larger. That only illustrates the inevi- 
table result of a large House, for power there is concentrated in 
the ministry and the rest of the House has little initiative or 
responsibility except to support or oppose the ministerial pro- 
gram. That is the very tendency hete against which public 
opinion has been so violently agitated, and which necessarily 
grows with the size of the body. 

The other argument made is that the Representative should 
be in close touch with his district, and if it was larger he could 
not so well know its wishes. The routine personal work of a 
Congressman is immense; to his political success it is of great 
importance; but it would be better for the country if more of 
that was left to our clerks, so that we could devote our thought 
to the problems of legislation and not so much to making our- 
selves popular with our constituents. I think Congress to-day 
tends tod much to become a mere echo of public opinion, to 
vote for what is popular and not for what is best. Edmund 
Burke's famous declaration to his constituents is as true now 
as it was 130 years ago: 

I was not to look to the flash of the day. I know that you chose me 
to be a pillar of the state and not a weathercock on the top of the 
edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility, and of no use but to 
indicate the shiftings of every fashionable gale. 

The weakness of the American Congress to-day is not that it 
does not heed public opinion, but that it is too timidly, servilely, 
selfishly subservient to public opinion; that it does not attempt 
to lead and instruct, but is contented to always follow and 
obey. That may be wisest for the individual legislator, but it 
is bad for legislation. The theory of representative govern- 
ment is that the people elect men wiser than the average to 
represent them, and that legislation is determined by their 
joint wisdom, and then they convince their constituents of the 
justice of their conclusions. 

Now, too often their wisdom is exercised in guessing what 
will be most popular with their constituents and legislating 
accordingly. I think the danger to-day is not that the Repre- 
sentative will know his district too little and be governed too 
little by the popular wish, but that he will follow it too ex- 
clusiyely and subserylently. Of course the will of the people 
always should and will ultimately govern, but it should be 
their thoughtful, deliberate will, not every temporary impulse. 
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I think an increase in the membership will increase our 
worst faults and tendencies, and that the House should never 
be larger than it is to-day. I would gladly vote for a reduction 
in the size if there were any possibility of its success. The 
enormous expense, direct and indirect, necessarily involved in 
the increase is another strong argument against it, which, how- 
eyer, has been already amply expressed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield six and one-half 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, what I am about to say 
relative to the favorably reported bill which contemplates the 
increase of membership of the House from 391 to an ultimate 
of 435 shall be done in a spirit of justice and liberality as broad 
as my most earnest sense of fairness will permit. I have no 
desire to carp nor to pose as a critic, but rather to counsel with 
your own good judgments as to the propriety or the impropriety 
of enacting this bill into law. This is a question of great impor- 
tance, affecting as it does national public welfare, and as such 
it deserves more than passing or political consideration. 

The bill proposes a ratio of 211,877 population to each con- 
gressional district, and that we may have a fair understanding 
at the beginning, this ratio will increase the number of Con- 
gressmen in 22 States of the Union and leave the number of 
Representatives the same as now in the other 24. The increase 
by States is as follows: Alabama, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; 
Louisiana, 1; Oklahoma, 3; Texas, 2; West Virginia, 1; Idaho, 
1; California, 3; Colorado, 1; Illinois, 2; Massachusetts, 2; 
Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; New Jersey, 2; New 
York, 6; Ohio, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 4; South Dakota, 1; 
North Dakota, 1; Rhede Island, 1; Utah, 1; and Washington, 2. 
Also the new States of New Mexico and Arizona will add one 
each, making a grand total of 44. 

I am opposed to the passage of the bill, and I will tell you 
why. Of course, I am liberal enough to concede that there are 
some arguments in favor of such legislation, but that there are 
stronger reasons against it would be admitted by every Member 
of this House if he would barken to the demand of duty rather 
than to the call of political expediency. That an increased 
membership would be highly acceptable to ambitious and prob- 
ably worthy politicians in eyery State in the Union is true, but 
that the present membership of the House is so large already 
we are in each other's way in the prompt dispatch of important 
public business is equally manifest. 

This question of changing representation in the House every 
10 years is almost as old as Congress itself. We have had 
several changes of ratio systems of representation of yoters, 
occasioned by changes of both Constitution and statutory enact- 
ments, but these are mere matters of history and have little 
bearing on the question of ratio representation of to-day. At 
every census-taking period, I understand, the number of Repre- 
sentatives in the House has been increased, except in 1840, 
when it was reduced from 242 to 232. In 1850 the number was 
fixed at 237, in 1860 at 243, but in the 1870 apportionment it 
was increased 50 Members, 39 more in 1880, 25 more in 1890, 
and 34 more in 1900, making a total of the present membership 
of 391. None of these apportionments were based on Congress- 
men representing exactly the same number of people as fixed 
by any previous enactment, and so the question of ratio has 
been a varying one, the essentials of efficiency, convenience, 
and economy of the numerical size of the House being the main 
considerations. 

It is with pleasure that I refer to an opinion of that great 
jurist, Judge Cooley, in which he admonished all Americans to 
remember that Members of Congress, although elected by the 
people, are not in consequence compelled to receive instructions 
from their constituents. Each Member is supposed to use his 
own best judgment on any question, and, like a member of the 
English House of Commons, ask, What is for the good of the 
Nation? 

Speaking directly on this question, Judge Cooley says, on 
pages 41 and 42 in his Principles of Constitutional Law: 

Congressmen’s own immediate constituents have no more right than 
the rest of the Nation to address them through the press, to appeal to 
them by petition, or to have their local interests selfishly considered 
by them in legislation. They bring with them their knowledge of local 
wants, sentiments, and opinions, and may enlighten Congress respectin 
these, and thereby aid all Members to act wisely in matters whic 
affect the whole country, but the moral obligation to consider the inter- 
est of one part of the country as much as that of another and to legis- 
late with a view to the best interests of all is obligatory upon every 
Member, and no one can be relieved from this obligation by instructions 
from any source, 


And away back in 1842, in a memorable debate in Congress 
which ended in a decision to reduce the membership of the 
House, that learned statesman, John C. Calhoun, deciured it to 
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be his belief that the expedient of enlarging the House of Repre- 
sentatives. instead of increasing its weight and giving it respect- 
ability, would have a contrary tendency. At the time, he said, 
when the House consisted of not more than 140 Members it was 
as orderly as the Senate in its legislative proceedings; and it 
was the opinion of the most intelligent men with whom he had 
conversed upon this subject that every increase of its numbers 
produced only a deterioration. By its increase business must 
be protracted and the sessions drawn out to such an intolerable 
length as to be a reasonable cause for complaint from waiting 
interests, Also, it was admitted to be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that local interests were to be represented in detail in 
the House. These details were taken care of in the State legis- 
latures. It would be wholly out of place to introduce local 
influences into a National Legislature intended to represent the 
people collectively in reference to matters of national import or 
affecting the interests of States in a national capacity. 

True, it should be a necessary qualification of a Congressman 
that he be in close touch with the interests and needs of the 
people of the district he represents, but his oath of allegiance 
to duty requires of him that he shall represent the cause of his 
people in the Committee of the Whole on the common cause of 
the Nation. 

But the argument for an increased membership always has 
been, and is now, based on the premise that in order to serve 
efficiently his constituents a Congressman should represent a 
limited number, so he may be familiar with their local needs, 
their wants of Government service, and promptly heed require- 
ments in all such matters. In its proper analysis this is no 
reason at all for an enlarged membership of the House. The 
fact must be apparent to all who will give existing conditions 
comparison with the past, that a Congressman of this day 
and age can keep in touch with, 100 constituents more 
promptly and more conveniently than he could with 10 under 
conditions of 20 years ago. Present-day means of communica- 
tion and the facilities afforded Congressmen explode every 
argument in favor of an increased number of Representatives. 
Twenty years ago the mail, telegraph, and telephone facilities 
were nothing as compared with those of to-day. Now, a Con- 
gressman has, or soon will have, daily mail service to prac- 
tically every one of his constituents. He has telephone com- 
munication not only to city residents, but to progressive farm 
homes as well. He has telegraph service to every town and 
hamlet in the country. He has newspapers at almost every 
neighborhood center advising him of public opinion there. He 
has railroad and interurban electric train service threading a 
network of transportation facilities throughout the country, 
and he has good roads and automobiles whereby he may be 
rapidly transported among his constituents. He has more than 
this. He has a new and convenient Office Building in Wash- 
ington, equipped with all modern conveniences for the prompt 
dispatch of business. He has a Government-paid clerk to do his 
clerical work by the rapid process of stenography, typewriting, 
and reproducing. He has at his service labor-saving devices for 
mailing letters and parcels, and his salary has been increased to 
an amount sufficient to induce the most systematic, efficient, and 
successful of men to serve their country in Congress. 

Another feature of the lessening of Congressmen’s duties 
might consistently be cited in the adjustment of the soldier 
pension question by reason of prospective legislation that will 
satisfy the needs of the deserving soldiery and relieve Congress- 
men of a great deal of this officia? attention which now requires 
most of their time. And, furthermore, the legislative needs of 
our country are not so numerous as they were in other years 
before we had our great questions of public domain, mail facil- 
ity, transportation, interstate commerce, navigation, and so 
forth, practically settled on a basis that will need but casual 
attention hereafter in order to keep step with the progress of 
the ages. Indeed, many of the questions that formerly con- 
cerned Congress are now settled by specially delegated courts 
and commissions, and over and above all is the crying and just 
demand of the country that we have less legislation and what 
we do have shall be more carefully and judiciously written and 
more specifically stated, to the end that the country may have 
relief from all sorts of legislation on all sorts of questions. 
Also that such laws as are enacted or amended may be so suc- 
cinctly set forth that the proverbial “Philadelphia lawyer” 
will not be necessary to constantly interpret our general laws 
and enlighten the country, through court decisions, as to 
whether the new laws enacted from year to year by Congress 
are what they seem to be, improvements for public weal, or 
“jokers” designed to help some individual or interest at the 
expense of public woe. Why, sirs, we have some 27,000 bills 
introduced in one term of Congress now, and if we increase the 
membership this already ridiculously large and incomprehen- 


sible volume of bills will increase proportionately; a condition 
unwarranted and demoralizing. 


In the light of my present information and experience, Y be- 
lieve it would be much better for the general peace, prosperity, 
and progress of the country that we have a modest number of 
Congressmen impartially assigned to committeeships, so all, 
instead of a few, shall have responsibility in considering bills, 
rather than an unwieldy throng, inducing haphazard procedure 
in Congress similar to a town meeting. It is the unquestioned 
verdict of world-wide experience that in unduly large bodies 
confusion and disorder retard concentration of purpose and 
unity of action necessary to clear and just results. Many of 
us now represent a much larger number of people than this 
proposed apportionment provides. Would such be more efficient 
in a larger Congress, numerically, representing fewer con- 
stituents? 

But there is another important consideration of public con- 
cern. It is that of increased public expense. The officers of the 
House of Representatives say the proposed increase in member- 
ship will cost, all things considered, a half to three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year more than the present membership, to 
say nothing of the necessity of enlarging the present capacity 
of the House Chamber at an already estimated expense of 
$350,000, and another $50,000 for additional office and com- 
mittee room equipment. Furthermore, an increased member- 
ship will surely mean more home projects and more home inter- 
ests for each Member to exploit, and that will induce more 
appropriations and incidental increase of Government expenses. 
Not all Members of this body, but most of them, are willing to 
get as much for their home districts as they can, and the more 
Members the more money will be needed to satisfy increased 
demand that would naturally follow an enlarged membership. 

True, some other nations of the world have larger member- 
ships of their national legislatures than the United States, but 
no one here will claim that they do more efficient legislative 
work than we. Besides, most all such give less time and re- 
ceive lower compensation than we, and in most of these larger 
bodies the district legislation done in our States is incumbent 
on the Members of the national body. 

What are we hearing from home relative to this bill? Has 
there been public or private demand for increasing the number 
of Congressmen? I have had no such information. But I will 
tell you what I have heard—universal expression against it, 
regardless of politics. The press of my home district and of 
my home State is saying something like this: The only argu- 
ment in favor of a larger House is the ambition of the politi- 
cians who hope to become Members of it. But this ought to be 
an argument against it. To the people of Indiana it makes 
little difference whether the State has 10 Congressmen or 15. 
But it does make a vast difference to them and to the Nation at 
large whether the House of Representatives is of size so un- 
wieldy that it can accomplish nothing, but becomes simply the 
cumbersome instrument of a few crafty leaders. They say, too, 
that two things are essential in publie officials—direct respon- 
sibility for what is done or left undone and personal account- 
ability to constituents. In a large body like even the present 
Congress the responsibility is so scattered and confused that 
it is hard to be fixed, and only in cases of conspicuous betrayal 
of their interests do the voters hold their Congressmen to 
personal accountability. 

Some newspaper opinion of the country goes even further than 
this. One press gallery observer has declared that Congress- 
men are already so crowded on the floor of the House that 
they string each other on their arms when they speak, and 
another facetiously observes that if we keep on increasing the 
membership Congressmen will soon be as common as policemen 
and Washington may mistakenly use them as hitching posts. 

The independent press and the independent voter are unitedly 
opposed to more complications and more political machine possi- 
bility in legislation. And year after year this influence is grow- 
ing more and more potent. The composite demand of the age is 
that we have more business and less politics in Government, and 
the popular and helpful injunction that has builded for indi- 
vidual usefulness and greatness is being paraphrased for public 
servants into these significant words, “‘ Unto thine own duty be 
true; and it must follow as the night the day thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

If we will avoid all partisan and personal motives in the con- 
sideration of this bill, we can amend it, in point of excessive 
numbers, satisfactory to the best interests of the country, and 
pass it in time that the State legislatures concerned may act on 
its requirements before the close of regular sessions and thus 
Save special-session inconvenience and expense in many States. 
This is our duty, and we should discharge it patriotically. 
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One thing more and I am done. I appreciate the fact that a 
good many of my esteemed colleagues on my side of the House 
gravely apprehend that our political opponents have a partisan 
purpose in refusing to stand by the Crumpacker or committee 
bill, which provides for an increase, and that especially some 
leading Democrats may suffer temporary defeat as the result of 
the action of a governor who would juggle with the good inten- 
tions of those who favor retaining the present numerical size of 
the House. Of course I do not profess to be on familiar terms 
with sister State politics, but I will tell you what I believe. If 
a bill passes which will reduce the House membership from any 
State, and the governor of such State should attempt to play 
unfair politics with the situation, the sense of fair play now 
prevalent among American freemen would give the Democrats 
of that State a majority so large in the next election that no 
future governor would ever belittle his high calling by taking a 
political advantage of a condition that the best interests of the 
country demand. The people of this land are insisting on fair 
play and they are going to have it, any and all political tricks 
or schemes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, the bill under discussion, 
providing for the apportionment of Representatives in Congress 
among the several States under the Thirteenth Decennial Cen- 
sus, is one of great importance to the people of this country. 

In 1890 the ratio was 194,182, giving 391 Members, including 
the Territories and the insular possessions. The proposed meas- 
ure fixes the ratio at 211,877, increasing the number to 433, an 
increase of 42, After carefully considering the whole question, 
I shall favor the bill unanimously reported by the Committee 
on the Census. 

The eighteenth New York, which I have had the honor to 
represent for eight years, when it was for the first time made 
a separate district, is to-day the largest in the country, having 
a population of more than half a million. 

It is composed of the great and growing borough of the 
Bronx, whose population, according to the late census, was 
431,000, with all of the northeastern portion of Harlem, with 
upward of 100,000 people. 

The Bronx, the northern portion of the imperial city of New 
York, during the last 10 years shows the following results in a 
substantial way: Building operations, 1901 to 1910, $240,000,000 ; 
value of taxable real estate, 1900, $138,500,000; value of taxable 
real estate, 1911, $593,757,919. ` 

This borough, no matter what ratio the Congress adopts, will 
be entitled to two Representatives, so that I am not personally 
interested in the question of numbers. The State of New York 
will gain six under the committee bill, which seems to be a good 
thing for the State. Under this measure no State will lose a 
Member, and those States that have largely added to their pop- 
ulation in the last 10 years will gain Members. 

As the Congressmen are elected every two years, thus coming 
fresh from the people and being obliged to return to their con- 
stituents at the end of that time for approval of the country, in 

my judgment 211,877 is a sufficient number of people for one 
man to represent. I believe that he can do better work and 
more satisfactory to the country. All things considered, I shall 
vote for the committee’s measure of 433. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, as a believer in representative 


government I shall vote to give the people more representation in 
the Congress of the United States—the greatest parliamentary 
body in all the civilized world. My answer to the critics of 
representative government is more representative government. 
My reply to the foes of democracy is more democracy. Hence 
I shall vote against the bill limiting the membership in the 
House of Representatives to 391, and in favor of the bill to 
increase the membership to 433, duly apportioned among the 
States in accordance with population. 

This is a government of the people, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be close to the people and responsive to their 
will. With a membership of 433 it will not be too large. Great 
Britain has 670 members in the House of Commons, with a 
population of about 40,000,000; Austria has 516 members in the 
lower house, with a population of about 26,000,000; France has 
584 members in the Chamber of Deputies, with a population of 
about 39,000,000; Germany has 397 members in the Reichstag, 
with a population of about 60,000,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that in the densely populated countries of Europe, where repre- 
sentatives have less difficulty in ascertaining local, industrial, 
social, and political conditions, the ratio of population is much 
smaller than it is in the United States. 

The bill I advocate fixes the membership of the House from 
and after the 3d day of March, 1913, at 433, and provides that 
if any new State shall be admitted into the Union the Repre- 
senative or Representatives assigned to such State shall be in 
addition to that number. The ratio of population to Repre- 


sentatives is fixed at 211,877. The ratio under the apportion- 
ment act following the Twelfth Census was 194,182, so that the 
average district under the bill I am discussing will contain 
17,695 more inhabitants than were contained in the average 
congressional district under the act of 1901. 

There has been an increase in the membership of the House 
of Representatives under every census but one since the organi- 
zation of the Government. Then the Senate controlled the mat- 
ter for the first and only time. That apportionment following 
the Sixth Census, in 1840, reduced the membership 17, but this 
was, as I said, accomplished by the Senate. The increase has 
not been in proportion to the population, but has been an aver- 
age of about 50 per cent thereof. This increase is justifiable ina 
republic of the people in the judgment of every friend of repre- 
sentative government. a 

It is my conviction that an increase of 42 Members will not 
materially change the character of the House as a deliberative 
body. The House was created for the purpose of making laws to 
meet the needs and desires of the people. It is true in a smaller 
House the individual importance of Members would be increased. 
Each Member would have relatively a larger influence, but it 
does not follow that increasing the individual power and re- 
sponsibilities of Members would result in a better representative 
body, with higher capacity for the performance of its constitu- 
tional duties. Therefore I concur with those who believe that 
a membership of 433 for the next decade will come nearer meet- 
ing the requirements of the country, viewed from all aspects, 
than a smaller membership. It will not be so large as to appre- 
ciably affect its ability to perform its work, and it will be suffi- 
ciently representative to meet the spirit of representative gov- 
ernment, 

Of course I am conscious that many discerning citizens be- 
lieve the present membership of the House is too large, and that 
any substantial increase would result in augmenting the diffi- 
culties of securing intelligent and deliberate action in relation 
to legislation. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
House was intended to be a representative body. It is sup- 
posed to reflect as nearly as possible the feelings and the con- 
victions of the people of the country. This Republic is vast 
in area, diversified in climate, wonderful in resources, great in 
products, and most matters of general legislation are the result 
of the composite will and desire of the whole people. In order 
that Representatives may be in touch with their constituents 
and know how they feel and what their real needs may be, con- 
gressional districts should not be too large in either population 
or area. The work of Representatives in Congress has ma- 
terially increased during the last two decades. The people of 
the country are yearly coming in closer touch with Federal leg- 
islation and administration, and are looking in a constantly in- 
creasing degree to the General Government for the proper regu- 
lation of the affairs of the country. The work of Congress as a 
whole has been greatly extended, and has gone into new fields 
of legislation in recent years, so that the labors and responsi- 
bilities of Representatives have so increased that it would be 
unwise, in my judgment, to decrease representation and still 
further add to the labors and responsibilities of Members. 

Under the provisions of this bill the State of New York will 
gain six additional Representatives. In other words, New 
York now has 37 Representatives in Congress, If this bill 
becomes a law, New York will have 43 Members in the Sixty- 
third Congress. I am with the people and for the people. I 
can not bring my loyalty to their interests to the support of 
any measure that will deprive the people of my State of this . 
increase of representation in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few words about another matter closely 
associated with the question now under consideration. I am 
opposed to delegating away the rights of the people, and where 
they have been delegated away I would restore them to the 
people. I trust the people, and I believe in the people. I 
believe that all governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and hence I want to restore to the 
people the right now delegated to the legislatures by the 
framers of the Constitution, so that the Senators as well as 
Members of Congress shall be elected directly by the people, 
and the Government thus become more and more a representa- 
tive democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, experi- 
ence, and capacity, and not wealth and subserviency, shall be 
the true qualifications for both branches of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. 

The people all over this country now demand this much- 
needed change in the Federal Constitution, so that they can 
vote directly for Senators in Congress, and they appeal to us 
to enact this law to give them that right. It is not a partisan 
question, neither is it a sectional issue. The demand reaches 
us from all parts of the land and from men in all political 
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parties With a degree of unanimity that is quite surprising. 
It is our duty to respect the wishes of the people and to give 
them a uniform law allowing them to vote for Senators in 
Congress just the same as they now vote for Representatives 
in Congress, 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been a Member of this 
House—for nearly 16 years—I have advocated and worked 
faithfully to bring about the election of Senators in Congress 
by the direct vote of the people. In every Congress in which I 
have served I have introduced a joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to enact into law this most desirable reform, and 
the record will show that I have done everything in my power, 
in Congress and’out of Congress, to secure its accomplishment. 

Without any vanity I can justly say that I am the author 
of this reform. On several occasions my resolution has passed 
the House, only to fail in the Senate, because the Senate would 
never allow the question to come to a vote. However, it is 
just as sure to be written into our Constitution, sooner or later, 
as the sun is to rise to-morrow. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people is a step in advance and in the right direction. I 
hope it will speedily be brought about. It is the right kind of 
reform, and I hope it will be. succeeded by others, until this 
Government becomes indeed the greatest and the best and the 
freest Government the world has ever seen, where the will of 
the people shall be, as it ought to be, the supreme law of the 
land. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
a few of the fallacies in the arguments of the gentlemen who are 
opposed to an enlargement of the membership of this body. On 
the part of some participants in this debate it is suggested that 
in a smaller body, a larger proportion of the Members-elect will 
attend its routine sessions for the purpose of legislative work. 
Now this is not a matter to be determined by theorizing, but 
should be referred to the test of actual experience. If anyone 
considers that in a smaller assembly, a better proportion of its 
Members will attend its daily sessions, he need only stroll across 
the lobby that intervenes between us, and the Hall of our cog- 
nate body, and watch the progress of its deliberations. He will 
not find that its proportion of attendance is larger, than that 
which preyails in this House. The old theory that a smaller 
body means better work dies hard, though it is at war with the 
experience of everyone who has served in what is known as the 
popular branch of a general assembly. 

Again, it is suggested that an increase in the population of 
the constituencies, will result in a better personnel in this House, 
and a higher class of service on the part of its Members. We 
bave heard a great deal about the wisdom of our forefathers, 
in the course of this debate, and if this intimation of superior 
wisdom on their part holds good, it suggests a reduction, rather 
than an increase of population in the constituencies. In the 
conception of the fathers the House of Representatives was to 
be the popular branch of Congress, and at all times in direct and 
immediate touch with the people. If we will look to the dis- 
tricts created in the early days of the Republic, we will find 
that the statesmen of that day did not subscribe to the propo- 
sition that large constituencies are needed to secure the services 
of the ablest men, or that the work of a Representative will 
improve in quality, in proportion as the size of his constituency 
increases. A table of the successive apportionments will show 
the later increase in the ratio, after being almost stationary for 
about 40 years: 


Membership and ratio under several apportionments. 


30,000 65 
33,000 105 
83,000 141 
35,000 181 
40,000 213 
47,700 240 
70,680 
93,423 233 
127, 381 243 
131,425 293 
151,911 325 
173,901 856 
194,182 386 


Hence should we fail at this time to increase the membership 
of the House in measurable proportion to the increase in our 
population, we will do more violence to the theory of the fathers, 
than at any time of our history, since the constituencies in the 


event of this failure will be larger than in any decade dur- 
ing that history. As the size of the constituencies are in- 
creased, the effective ability of the Members to serve their 
constituents will be diminished. In modern times the vol- 
ume of detail work not properly representative, is some- 
thing enormous, and taxes the time of a Representative to the 
utmost. That tax, or burden, is of course increased in the pro- 
portion that you increase the number of people to be served by 
an individual Representative. ‘The increase of annual expense 
involved in enlarging the House to a membership of 433, will be 
insignificant, compared to the better service that will be afforded 
to the public, by a proportionate increase in the number of 
public servants in the legislative body. The annual increase of 
expense will be about $500,000. Moreover, an increase of mem- 
bership to 433 will keep many States, of which Virginia is one, 
from losing one or more of the Representatives which they 
have on the present basis. Another reason why we should 
not increase the size of our constituencies is that such an 
increase would be at variance with our claim that we are to- 
day the greatest exemplar of popular government in the 
civilized world. In a truly popular government, the constit- 
uencies must never be so large that the citizen will be unable 
to come into personal relations with his immediate Repre- 
sentative. 

The fewer the people to be served by an individual Repre- 
sentative, the more immediately in touch with, and the more 
immediately responsive to, the wishes and interests of that con- 
stituency will that Representative be. There is no great par- 


liamentary body in the world which contains as few members as 
our House of Representatives, and no one in which the con- 
stituencies are not much smaller than our present constituencies, 
not to speak of the constituencies that would be created by a 
bill fixing the membership of the House at 391. This will fully 
appear from the following table: 


Number | Average 
of members population 
lower | in constit- 
house, uenelſes. 
516 50,679 
670 61,878 
584 67,212 
453 42,504 
391 194,182 


It has been stated in the progress of this debate that, owing 
to the increase of facilities of communication, a modern Mem- 
ber can serve a larger number of people with reference to at- 
tention to their individual interests than a Representative in 
the earlier history of our country could possibly do. 

In a measure this is true, but it must not be forgotten that 
these same facilities of intercourse have put the constituents 
into more immediate communication with their Representative, 
and multiplied the demands on his time. Anyone who will read 
the early debates in Congress, will be struck by the abstract, 
and, I may say, purely governmental character of the subjects 
to which those debates relate. I venture to say that in one 
day, a modern Representative will receive far more letters re- 
quiring departmental attention on his part, than the average 
Congressman in the early history of our country would receive 
in a week, I might almost say, in a fortnight. The enormous 
increase of activity on the departmental side of our Government, 
has been followed by a relative increase in the demands on the 
time of a modern Representative. 

This is a sort of work which is of essential value to the con- 
stituencies, and in proportion as their size is increased, you 
diminish the ability of the Member to effectively afford it. 
So that on the whole, the needs of the public service require 
this increase in the membership of this body. Another sugges- 
tion made by a participant in this debate, has been that the in- 
erease in the size of the House will diminish the initiative of 
the individual Member, and in that connection he cites the 
British Parliament, as to which he maintains that all initiative 
is lodged with the ministry. But I venture to assert that in the 
British Parliament the initiative rests in the ministry in no 
larger measure than it does in the committees in this body, 
I venture another assertion, that a study of the work of the 
English House of Commons will reveal the further fact that 
the individual members of that body enjoy fully as much power 
of initiative, as that proposed by Members of this body. 

All the arguments against increase rest either upon an actual 
misconception of the situation, or else upon the mistaken theory 
advanced by the gentleman from Massachusetts, that a larger 
constituency will remove the Representative from the infiuence 
of his constituents to such an extent that he will be able to 
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substitute his better judgment on public questions, for their 
mistaken views, and disregard their indicated wishes. Now, 
I do not subscribe to this latter view at all. A Representative 
should endeavor to ascertain the wishes and attitude of his con- 
stituents on questions of policy affecting their interests. On 
these questions of legislative and administrative policy, the true 
Representative should seek to reflect the will and advance the 
interests of the people whom he serves. In the unlikely event 
that his constituency requires him to take any action that will 
afflict his conscience, or moral sense, he should decline to do so 
and return his commission to the electors. The smaller the 
constituency the closer and more personal will be the rela- 
tions that will exist between the people and their Representa- 
tives. Hence, on this ground alone, the action of this House 
will be supported in public opinion if it increases our member- 
ship as proposed by the Crumpacker or committee bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Meal, having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
31237) making appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr. TALIAFERRO 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the bill (S. 3315) amending an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act to provide the times and places for holding terms of 
the United States court in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” 
approved June 1, 1898. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 29300. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell a certain 40-acre tract of land to the Masonic order in 
Oklahoma. 

APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Will the gentleman on the other side use 
some of his time? I have only six and a half minutes remain- 
ing, and that will be used in one speech. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the Crum- 
packer bill, the bill unanimously reported by the committee hay- 
ing jurisdiction of that question. I am frank to admit that one 
of the reasons I am for it is—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman please let me get one 
sentence finished before he interrupts me? I decline to yield for 
the present. I am frank to admit that one of the reasons why 
I am for that bill is that if it is enacted Kentucky will maintain 
its present representation in the House of Representatives and 
in the electoral college. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman from Kentucky attend the 

Republican caucus? 

Mx. LANGLEY. I did; and if the gentleman will kindly keep 
his seat I will come to that. I was going to discuss that anyhow. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did not the gentleman participate in the 
caucus when we decided that 391 Members should constitute the 
House? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further to 
the gentleman for the present, but will answer his question and 
to his satisfaction, I trust, at the proper time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Kentucky knows that 
there were only 70 of the 212 Republicans in the House that 
yoted to fix the ratio at 391. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee for 
his interruption; that is correct. It was less than one-third of 
the total Republican membership. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio. And is it not a fact that there were 
only 55 of the 212 Republicans that voted for the Crumpacker 
bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is also true as to the final vote. In 
other words, it was a minority proceeding on both sides. That 
is another reason why the committee's action should be ap- 
proved. Now, Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further, as my 
time is limited. I do not think, as has been intimated, that the 
liberties of the people are dependent on the House having either 
membership suggested, as some gentlemen seem to think, _ 


According to the arguments made by the gentleman from 
Kansas and the gentleman from Wisconsin, if they are carried 
to their logical conclusion, they want each State to have only 
one Representative in Congress, and they want to be “it.” 
[Laughter.] Now, some reference has been made here to the 
fact that certain Members already represent about 300,000 
people, and therefore that the constituencies of others should 
be enlarged. That is not a proper argument against this bill. 
It merely proves, if it proves anything, that there has been 
some unfair gerrymandering going on in the States referred to, 
and it is an inequality which the legislatures of those States 
should correct in carrying out the provisions of this bill. 

The gentleman from Illinois refers to the Republican caucus 
which I attended. I feel at liberty to say here that I believed 
then, and so stated and I repeat it now, that I doubted the 
wisdom of calling a Republican caucus on a bill of this kind, 
involving, as it does, so many local interests. We have failed 
to caucus many times on questions more important and more 
national in character. I am earnestly of the opinion, however, 
and so stated then, that it is our duty at this session of Con- 
gress to pass an apportionment bill in view of the language of 
the Constitution, as I construe it. I conceded, however, that 
there was room for argument on the other side, and that there 
was more or less of a question of political policy involved in 
it; and I was entirely willing to be bound by the caucus on that 
question. -But after the caucus decided that we should pass a 
bill at this session, it then proceeded improperly, as I be- 
lieved, to pass upon the question of what number of Repre- 
sentatives each State should have. I arose and stated that I 
did not feel that I should be bound by a caucus to violate my 
pledges to my people; that the people of my district and State 
were opposed to any bill which would reduce the number of 
our Representatives; and I frankly stated to the caucus that I 
refused to be bound by it. I am here to-day to carry out the 
statement by casting my vote against the caucus bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will permit me, did not the 
gentleman make a motion, after he made that statement, and 
participate in the caucus? 

1 Mr. LANGLEY. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s ques- 
on. 

Mr. MADDEN. Although the gentleman made the statement 
that he said he did, did he not afterwards make a motion and 
participate in the caucus? 

Mr, LANGLEY. I did hastily make a motion to lay another 
motion on the table, and then decided, after a moment's refiec- 
tion, not to vote on it, and I did not participate further in the 
caucus, as the gentleman knows. 

Now, some criticism of me has been indulged in by the papers, 
and still more in private conversation in the lobbies here, be- 
cause of this action; and some gentlemen have sought to leave 
the inference that I am not a regular Republican. [Laughter.] 
Why, Mr. Chairman, I beg to remind gentlemen that my father 
and my grandfather were two of the 312 who yoted for Abraham 
Lincoln in Kentucky in 1860. [Applause.] 

Mr, YOUNG of Michigan. They were good Republicans. 

Mr. LANGLEY. My grandfather was unable to walk, and 
they took an ox cart and drove several miles through the mud 
and cold to the election and voted for Lincoln, regardless of 
the menace of political passion that was running high in Ken- 
tucky at that time. That is the kind of Republican stock from 
which I spring, and that is the character of republicanism we 
have in the mountains in eastern Kentucky and the kind of 
Republican courage that has changed Kentucky from an over- 
whelmingly Democratic State to a doubtful State, as it is to-day. 
LApplause.] 

These old Republican heroes have passed across the river, 
but I still cherish the lessons that their patriotism and fortitude 
taught me, nor am I violating them now. They had the cour- 
age of their convictions, and I think I have mine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I like to be regular. [Laughter.] I 
always have been regular. I like a Republican caucus, too. I 
think if we had had more of them in the recent past than we 
have had, on great questions involving the principles of our 
party, the ranks of the “lame-duck brigade” would have been 
much thinner than they are to-day. [Laughter.] But, follow- 
ing out the teachings of my Republican ancestors, I assert here 
to-day that I will not permit the opinion of any man, however 
great he may be, or the opinion of any organization, however 
great its numbers may be, to force me to vote contrary to my 
pledge to my people or contrary to the interests of the people 
and the section which I represent. [Applause.] I never bolted 


a Republican caucus before in my life, and if you call this bolt- 
ing you can make the most of it. I do not propose to permit 
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that charge to swerve me from my own conception of publie 
duty. [Applause.] 

Why, my friends on the other side of the Chamber, the Demo- 
crats, have done the handsome thing at least once in their lives 
laughter], and have refused to have a caucus on this question, 
leaving each member of that party, as we should have done, 
free to vote in accordance with his own convictions as to what 
membership there should be in the House of Representatives 
and as to what representation his own State should have. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because that is not a political question. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; because it is not, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina says, a political question. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am informed that they even went further than that, 
and absolved certain members of their caucus who happened to 
be committed to protection on certain articles which the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty proposes to put on the free list—ab- 
solved them from the binding effect of their caucus action, so 
that they may redeem their pledges to their constituents. That 
is what you should have done, my Republican friends. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Will the gentleman from Indiana yield me 
some time? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for four minutes more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the argument has been made 
here to-day, and it is one frequently made against increasing 
the membership of the House, that there is danger of its be- 
coming unwieldy, and thus decreasing the power of the indi- 
vidual Member to get proper recognition for his district; and 
some have even contended, on that ground, that the present 
size of the House should be decreased rather than increased. 
Mr. Chairman, I have never found any serious difficulty in 
getting almost anything within reason that I have asked for 
my district. Most of you have served here longer than I have, 
and you know, and I know, that practically all of the business 
is done by committees and in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee of the Whole, with only a handful of Members 
present, passes upon the great supply bills, carrying millions 
and millions of dollars, and then the House adopts its work, as a 
rule, without question. During the four years I have been here 
there has been scarcely a single occasion where there has been 
any evidence of the House being too unwieldy for the proper 
dispatch of the business in hand. And, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the business of the House could be dispatched in the same ex- 
peditious manner, with the right kind of rules, with a member- 
ship of 500 as it is now done with 391. Really I think the 
House sometimes proceeds too rapidly for us new Members. 

There is no European country to-day which has anything like 
as large a basis of representation as we have. Great Britain, 
with less than half of our population, has nearly twice as many 
members in the lower branch of Parliament as we have in our 
lower House. The basis of representation in the German 
Reichstag is the nearest approach to ours, and it is over 38,000 
less than our present basis of representation, and over 56,000 
less than the basis proposed in the Crumpacker bill. The basis 
of representation in the other European countries is very much 
less, ranging from 11,000 to 67,000. I concede that, in view of 
the rapid increase in our population, it will be necessary in the 
near future to stop the increase of the membership of the House, 
but that time has not yet arrived. 

I am in favor of this bill reported by the committee, in the 
first place, because of the committee’s action. Ever since I have 
been here I have been appealed to by leaders on this side of the 
House to stand by the committee, to stand by the report of the 
committee, and I have yielded to that appeal so often that it 
has gotten to be a habit with me, and I do not want to change 
that habit now. [Laughter.] And, moreover, I do not think 
it was the part of wisdom to have called a caucus long 
after the Committee on the Census had held exhaustive hear- 
ings and had fully considered the whole question, and had 
unanimously reported this bill to the House. If you gentle- 
men who got it up wanted to have a caucus, you ought 
to have called it before the Committee on the Census had com- 
mitted itself to this bill. I am not only in favor of the bill 
because it was unanimously reported by the committee, but 
I am in favor of it also because, as I said at the outset, it pre- 
vents any reduction in the representation from Kentucky, and 
I may add, in the representation of any Southern State, which 
is another reason why I am for it. And I beg to say to you, 
my Republican friends, that, in view of the trend of present 
political conditions, the lines of political battle will not be 
formed hereafter as they have been formed heretofore, and, in my 


judgment, the time is not far distant when our Republican nomi- 
nee for President, if he is victorious, will have to look for some 
electoral votes from some of the States like Kentucky and North 
Carolina and Tennessee and Missouri and Maryland, where the 
doctrines of Lincoln, Blaine, and McKinley are rapidly aug- 
menting the ranks of Republicanism. [Applause.] The losses 
that we must inevitably sustain north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line must be retrieved, if they are retrieved at all, in this border- 
State territory. I commend this suggestion to gentlemen who 
seem to have little or no concern about the Republicans of the 
South. [Applause.] 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to’ 


ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman admits, does he 
not, that the committees of this House which he states transact 
four-fifths of the business of the House do that with reasonable 
facility and satisfaction to the country. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, there has been some complaint about it. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. They do it with a reasonable 
degree of facility and satisfaction to the country? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Sometimes they do and sometimes they do 
not. I have not been entirely satisfied with it all the time 
that I have been here, I will say to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. But as a general proposition 
the gentleman will admit that that is true? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Les; and especially do I think that this Com- 
mittee on the Census did its duty thoroughly and to the entire 
3 of the country when it reported this bill. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then to what extent would 
the country be benefited by the enlargement of the membership 
of the House as a whole? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will tell the gentleman one reason why I 
think it ought to be enlarged with the increased population to 
a certain limit at least, and that is because the larger the 
membership the smaller the constituency and the closer, there- 
fore, will the House be to the people; and I do not believe that 
the people of the country want to abandon that theory merely 
to save a few hundred thousand dollars in expenses which 
would be involyed in increasing the membership of the House. 
This argument of economy in this connection does not appeal 
to me at all. I do not think the people value so cheaply the 
principles of representative government. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania and Mr. COLE rose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I must decline to yield further, because I 
want to yield one minute of my time to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then I hope the gentleman may be yielded 
one minute. I promised to yield it to him, but these interrup- 
tions prevented me from doing it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Later I will yield a little time to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Very well. I am sorry that I have not 
more time to talk myself. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
hesitation in advocating an increase of the membership of the 
House of Representatives, the greatest parliamentary body, in 


its personnel and in the magnitude of the interests it represents, 


in the civilized world. I am in favor of this increase, not be- 
eause of personal reasons, because, so far as I can foresee, I 
have no personal interest to subserve, but I am in favor of it 
because I believe it is right to increase the membership of the 
House with the growth of our country and increase of our 
population. 

After 12 years’ service in the House of Representatives I am 
voluntarily retiring from Congress, and I believe that I can 
look at the matter fairly and impartially. It is true that. with 
proper State pride, I am unwilling to see the representation of 
my State in the House decreased from 10 Members to 9 Mem- 
bers. If the present number of members, 391, is retained, each 
Member will represent a much larger number of people. 
Under the Willcox tables adopted by the Committee on 
Census, or what is known as the system of major fractions, 
with the total number of Representatives the present number, 
391, the ratio of representation will be one Member for every 
234,522 of population; with 483 Members, the ratio will be one 
Member for every 211,877 of population. The present ratio 
is one Member for every 194,182 people, so that if the number of 
Representatives remains 391 each congressional district would 
average over 40,000 more people, while if 433 be adopted as the 
number of Representatives the average would be about 17,000 
more people. 
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According to the committee’s report, either under the Will- 
cox tables or under the system which has been in force since 
1850 and the tables prepared by the Census Office, North Caro- 
lina would lose a Representative unless the number of Repre- 
sentatives is increased to 483 or more. With 433 Represent- 
atives no State would lose: a Member, but with 391 Members 
the States would be reduced in representation as follows: The 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin would 
each lose one Representative, and the State of Missouri would 
lose two Representatives. Under the last apportionment, in 
1901, the number of Members was increased from 357 to 386. 
Oklahoma was subsequently admitted to the Union with 5 
Members, making a total increase of 34 Members since 1900. 
It is now proposed after the Thirteenth Census to increase the 
membership 42, which number added to 391 gives us 433 as the 
total membership of the House, or 485 with Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

There has been an increase in membership of the House of 
Representatives under every census but one since the organiza- 
tion of the Government. Then the Senate controlled for the 
first and only time. The apportionment following the Sixth 
Census, 1840, reduced the: membership 17,. but this was accom- 
plished by the Senate: The increase has not been in propor- 
tion to the population, but has been an average of about 50 
per cent thereof. The increase is justified and justifiable in a 
republic and representative government.. 

The House is intended to be a representative body. It should 
and does reflect the feelings and wishes of the people and should 
be close to them. s 

Our Republic is the wealthiest in the world, our area vast, 
our resources and products: many and varied. Our population 
is ninety-one and a half millions in the States now in the Union 
and to be admitted. The flag of the Union is now representa- 
tive of 46 and soon 48 States, whose collective will must be 
ascertained and expressed, and can be fully, clearly, and 
promptly ascertained and expressed: by the Representatives of 
the people of the States in the popular branch of Congress, the 
House of Representatives, responsive to the popular will every 
two years: 

The Representative should be close to the people.. Congres- 
sional districts overlarge in population remove him further 
from the people. A large number of people to represent adds 
to the work and responsibility of a Representative, which has 
certainly increased, especially in the last two decades. 

As to an unwieldy House; that should be avoided, but every- 
one knows the House has for years relied largely upon its com- 
mittees for legislation, and would do so if the number were 
decreased to 300, or 200, even. 

The House should be deliberative, but no: one who: has speech 
of value and importance fails to be heard, and we are to de- 
crease the size of the Hall and make it more deliberative, with 
no desks, thereby requiring Members to debate or listen to 
debate. 

The popular branches of legislative bodies in the leading coun- 
tries of the civilized world are much larger than that of the 
United States in proportion to population. 

Great Britain has 670 members of the House of Commons, 
with a population of about 40,000,000 ; Austria has 516 members: 
in: the lewer house, with a population of about 26,000,000; 
France has 584 members in the lower house, with a population 
of about 39,000,000; Germany has 397 members in the lower 
house; with a population ef about 60,000,000.. All these facts: 
are shown clearly in the committee’s report. It will be seen 
that the densely populated countries ef Europe, where repre- 
sentatives: have less difficulty in ascertaining local, industrial, 
social, and political conditions, the ratio of population is: much 
smaller than it is in the United States. The nearest approach 
to our ratio is that of Germany, which is 155,546: to each mem- 
ber. True, as has been said, the quorum of members required 
in the House of Commons of Great Britain is only 40, and it 
may be true as to other countries that a less quorum is re- 
quired than in our House of Representatives to do business, but 
this is not a sufficient argument. Our Representatives in Con- 
gress, whether they be 100 or 500, are expected to be, should 
be, and usually are at their posts. I do not believe that in the 
personnel, character, and ability of its members the lower house 
of any parliamentary body of the world surpasses the House of 
Representatives of the United States. [Applause.] It is sug- 
gested there is a possibility of a small clique dominating a 
large membership; but, as is well known, this can always be 
obviated by changes in the rules and parliamentary procedure. 


This is the day of revised rules and direct elections and the |, 


Placing of the power of committee selection in the hands of 
more than one man. I do not believe that the argument of in- 


creased expense of the larger House should have very great 
weight. If we want to save money, let us not save it upon the 
proper representation of the people in the popular branch of 
the National Legislature and the transaction of the people’s 
business, but let us save it by economizing in the large expendi- 
tures for our Army, Navy, and the Philippines and other gov- 
ernmental objects. When we are spending, as admitted by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney], 
70 per cent of our revenues for militarism and only 30 per 
cent upon other governmental objects, let us economize in that 
direction, and not at the expense of a proper representa- 
tion of the people in this great body representing the people. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the smallest number of men in it of any great 
legislative body in the world in proportion to the population 
represented. Great Britain, with a population of something 
like 40,000,000, has 670 men in the House of Commons. The 
only real objection to a large membership in this House that 
has ever been urged was the disorderly character of the pro- 
ceedings here. Some people have wrongfully charged that up 
to the large membership. That is not true at all; it ought to 
be charged up to the size of the Hall. That is what brings 
about the confusion here. There are only 6, 8, or 10 of us in 
this House who can be heard all over this Hall. When men can 
not hear they get to talking, and they all get at it, and there 
is a great uproar until somebody calls for order. That objection 
is to be obviated by the change in the size and character of the 
Hall in the next Congress. The size of the Hall will be cut 
down one-third and the membership will be concentrated, so to 
speak, and the disorders which have been complained of will be 
largely done away with. I indorse nearly everything the gen- 
teman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] said and everything the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. THomas] said. Their 
arguments can not be answered. The proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is not tenable. His 
proposition was that the theory of the Republic is that people 
are not fit to govern themselves. He did not say that precisely, 
but that is exactly what it leads to, and that they select a 
superior elass of men who come here to legislate for them, and 
it is the business of this superior class of men to educate these 
fellows at home. 

As a matter of fact, about the time you get the fellows: 
educated up they would leave him at home. [Applause.] 
That would be the upshot of the proceeding [applause and 
laughter], and leave the rest of us, maybe. The trouble is that 
it is the business of a man here—that is my theory and always 
has been—to represent the will of his constituents [applause] 
on eyery important question. Of course on minor questions you 
have to guess at it, but om these great questions there is no 
doubt about it. If I ever come to the conclusion that I can not 
vote the way the people of my district want me to vote on a 
great proposition, I would resign and go home: There is no 
compulsion on a man to come here; and incidentally it may be 
stated that two of the most unpopular Presidents this country 
ever had, John Quincy Adams and John Tyler, were two out 
of three United States Senators who had consciences enough to 
resign and go home rather than to vote under the instructions 
from their constituents in the way they thought was wrong. 
Just in proportion as your constituency is small you can: repre- 
sent them here. The truth is whem you increase the ratio by 
25,000 or 30,000 it is increasing the work of the Congressman 
that much in answering letters and all those things which have 
to be done except the business on this floor. There is another 
thing about it. Wein the Democratic eaueus, held on the 19th 
of January, passed a resolution increasing the membership of 
every great committee in this House, and we did that on 
|philosophie principles, and that is because the real legislation 
in this House is done in the committees: Everybody knows it, 
and it is only on dress parade occasions like this when we have 
a debate here that everybody takes a part, and you know that 
some of the most important business is transacted here by a 
| very few Members. Why? Because we have faith in the Mem- 
bers who report these matters to the House; and whem reported 
unanimously, as this Crumpacker proposition was reported, it 
is the rarest kind of a thing in the history of the Congress of 
the United States that the full House turns it down. Now, I 
am in favor of increasing the membership of the House to 433 
because it will not increase the labors of the individual Mem- 
ber and because it gives a better representation. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL} oecuples a very 
curious position in this transaction. Ten years ago the three 
States that were about to lose membership were Virginia, 
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Maine, and Kansas. Missouri was gaining one, although about 
500,000 of our people went down into Oklahoma and Texas in 
the last few years. At that time the Kansas delegation were 
approaching the rest of us on bended knees and asking us to 
increase the membership at that time, so that poor, bleeding 
Kansas would not lose any members in the transaction. 
[Laughter and applause.] : 

I learned to spell out of Webster’s old blue-backed speller, 
and I intend to resurrect that book and print it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Over in the back part of it was a tale to 
the effect that it depended very much on whose ox was gored. 
[Laughter.] I was in favor of increasing the representation 
then, and I am in favor of it now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My amendment would reduce the repre- 
sentation from Kansas from eight to seven, I will say to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You were not in favor of it 10 
years ago, were you? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I was not here then. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will not be here 10 years from 
now, either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am not so sure that I do not stand as 
good a chance of being here 10 years from now as the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes and a 
half to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT.] 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, the pending measure is one of 
the most important that has been considered by this Congress. 
It is vitally related to the question of representative government. 
I doubt if there has ever been a time in our history when the 
public mind was more alert on public affairs than it is to-day, 
and this is particularly true of those questions involving our 
system of representative government. Certainly, in view of 
recent history, it can not be said that the people are not inter- 
ested in the rules and procedure which govern the deliberations 
of this House. 

Congress within the last decade has entered many new fields 
of legislation. Without referring to particular legislative acts 
within the knowledge of all, it can be said that many measures 
of great importance and vital concern to the people have been 
passed and many more are awaiting consideration. These 
references are material to the present discussion only as bearing 
on the fact that the people will expect such action on the 
pending measure as will best preserve this body as a representa- 
tive body; as the body wherein the legislative will of the people 
may find expression; where the people, acting through their 
chosen representatives, can be heard, and where some semblance 
of deliberation may still obtain. 

The question of controlling importance before us is what 
number of Members will best protect the representative char- 
acter of the House. All other questions sink into insignificance. 

If I were to ask the individual Members of the House, in the 
cloak room or in private conversation, whether the membership 
of the House was not already large enough for the deliberate 
and orderly consideration of legislation, every answer would 
be in the affirmative. [Applause.] 

I will go further. If I were to ask whether it is not already 
too large for the deliberate and orderly consideration of legis- 
lation, I venture that the great majority of answers would be 
in the affirmative. [Applause.] Every Member, in his own con- 
science, must admit that the House to-day is sufficiently large. 

In 1840 the method was adopted of arbitrarily fixing the 
number of Representatives that should constitute the House 
and then dividing this number into the total population, ascer- 
tain the ratio, which in turn should be used to determine the 
number in each State. The wisdom of this method is manifest. 
It strikes at the very heart of the question involved, and that is: 
What should be the size of this legislative body? While the 
committee claims to have followed this theory, it is manifest it 
did not. It is clear from the conclusion stated by the committee, 
as well as from the remarks of its distinguished chairman this 
afternoon, that the committee first determined that the numeri- 
cal representation of no State should suffer, and then, having 
determined such fact, proceeded to find a ratio that would give 
effect thereto. In brief, the committee, while apparently adopt- 
ing the rule referred to and admitting its wisdom, as a matter 
of fact repudiates it. The report submitted in favor of the 
increase of 42 Members, after reciting the number of Repre- 
sentatives certain States will gain, states: 

And no State will lose a Member. 


And further: 

It is proper to say in this connection that a membership of 433 in 
the House is the lowest number that will prevent any State from losing 
s Representative. 
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If this is to be the rule adopted for our guidance in reappor- 
tionment, then all that would be necessary would be to take 
the State showing the least increase in population, or no in- 
crease, or a decrease, as the case may be, as the basis, and divid- 
ing the population of such State by its then number of Repre- 
sentatives, determine the ratio upon which to base the appor- 
tionment. An automatic system, so to speak. In other words, 
the true and vital question as to what membership should con- 
stitute the House would be entirely ignored. 

Two reasons, and only two, have been suggested in support 
of the proposed increase. One the so-called State pride and 
the other that the greater the number of Representatives the 
closer they will be in touch with their constituents. 

I am unable to see any force in the argument of State pride. 
Upon the basis of the present membership of the House the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin 
would each lose one Representative, and yet their relative 
strength would be the same as it would be under the proposed 
increase, the same as it is now, and the same as it would be 
under any apportionment. The only proper test is that of rela- 
tive strength. 

The other argument urged, that with-increased membership 
the Representatives would be in closer touch with their con- 
stituents, is superficially a catchy one but has no merit in fact. 
It has already been observed during this debate, and no one 
will be heard to deny it, that a Representative to-day may be 
in closer touch with his constituents and constituents in closer 
touch with their Representative with a ratio of 300,000, or even 
500,000, than a hundred years ago when the ratio was 30,000 
per district. There is a wide variance in the population of 
the present congressional districts in this country. In my own 
State there is a variance of practically 100,000 between two dis- 
tricts, and the same is true in many other States. Some dis- 
tricts already have a larger population than the ratio would be 
to retain the present number of Members, and surely no one 
would claim that the gentlemen representing such districts are 
not in touch with their constituents or are not able and com- 
petent to represent them to the fullest extent. 

I concur in the general theory that that rule or basis of repre- 
sentation which gives the greatest number of Representatives— 
that is to say, a Representative for the smallest number of 
people—is to be desired and is in harmony with popular govern- 
ment, but this rule fails when the legislative body becomes so 
large as to be unwieldy; when it ceases to be deliberative in 
character and when individual responsibility and participation 
in shaping and molding legislation is seriously curtailed, if not 
prohibited, by virtue of.the very size of the body and when, as 
then becomes true, its representative character is impaired. 

On this general subject I can not refrain from quoting at 
this time from one of the ablest members of the Constitutional 
Convention, as follows: 

It is a sound and important apn that the Representative ought to 
be acquainted with the interests and circumstances of his constituents, 
but is principle can not extend any farther than to those circum- 
stances and interests to which the authority and care of the Represent- 
ative relates. 

Even if the ratio was fixed so as to reduce the present mem- 
bership of the House, on the basis of one Representative for 
every 300,000 people, could it be affirmed that the rule to which 
I bave called attention, the soundness of which must appeal to 
you, would not still obtain and would not the Representative 
in such event, with the modern means of communication, haye 
ample opportunity of knowing the legislative needs and wishes 
of his constituents? 

The success of representative government must depend not 
on the number of Representatives but on the triumph or su- 
premacy of the representative principle. Five hundred thousand 
people would be better represented by one Representative who 
is permitted to participate in shaping and molding legislation 
into its final form for action and through whom the legislative 
will of the people can be expressed and recorded than by two or 
a dozen Representatives who are only permitted to vote aye or 
nay on final issues. 

And I submit that the important consideration is not the size 
of the constituency, but what membership in this House is best 
adapted for legislative purposes. 

There is another consideration of general relevancy to this 
subject which I am sure is within the common observation of 
you all, and that is, the larger the constituency the greater the 
trust reposed, the greater is the care which the people exercise 
in selecting the person to execute the trust. And if you will 
summon your own observation in this respect and note the 
relative care with which the people scrutinize and analyze the 
candidates, from whom they are to choose, for the respective 
offices from the township to the Nation, the statement I have 
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made will find confirmation. It does not require either illustra- 
tion or argument. It is both a natural and logical result. 

The report of the committee submitted in support of the pro- 
posed increase is a remarkable document. It is, indeed, a rare 
specimen of documentary humor, more refined because it was 
evidently intended by its author to be taken seriously. It 
practically admits what we all know, that the present House is 
already unwieldy by reason of its membership; that legislation 
is now largely and necessarily through committees; and that 
now there is a very limited opportunity for individual par- 
ticipation. It further admits what we all know, that an in- 
crease in the membership will naturally increase the troubles 
we already have. The report says: 

Your committee believes that an increase of 42 Members would not 
materially change the character of the House as a deliberative body. 

And again: 

The danger of domination of the House by a 
political machine or clique increases in a measure wit 
membership, but if that condition ever becomes so grave as to be a 
real menace to the individual freedom of Representatives and the repre- 
sentative character of the House, a remedy will come in an improved 
method of parliamentary procedure, 

In brief, the report of the committee, intended as an argu- 
ment in support of the proposed increase, is more in the nature 
of a plea in confession and avoidance. It confesses the weak- 
nesses and evils of a large membership with which we are all 
familiar and which will concededly be augmented by increasing 
the membership, but its attempt at avoidance is a lamentable 
failure. 

In view of the controversies during this Congress and, for 
that matter, in preceding Congresses over the procedure of the 
House and the distribution of its legislative powers and rights 
the suggestion of the committee as to the ease with which “a 
remedy will come in an improved method of parliamentary pro- 
cedure” when the “real menace to the individual freedom of 
Representatives” comes, which the committee anticipates, im- 
presses me as quite humorous to say the least. 

It will be admitted by those who have seen longer service in 
this body than I have that as the House has increased from 
time to time in its membership the necessity has arisen for con- 
forming the rules of the House to its increased membership. I 
will go further and affirm that those who have seen longer 
service in this body will also admit that in proportion as the 
membership has increased the House, as a legislative body, has 
become less efficient. That as a natural and logical sequence 
of its increased membership the control of legislation has been 
more and more vested in committees and the legislative powers 
of the House centralized in a few. In this connection I desire 
to refer briefly to one of the problems under our system of 
rules that has received particular attention by this Congress, 
and that is the supremacy, under the rules, of a committee over 
the House itself. 

The distinguished Speaker of this House is reported to have 
said in an address delivered in Elgin, III., on October 19, 1909, 
Js follows: 

The Républican Party. is supposed to have a majority in Congress. 
The majority desired to pass an emergency currency law. The Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency ref to report it. Under the rules, 
there was no way the House could get control of that bill. The caucus 
adopted a resolution to compel the report and then I felt compelled 
to recognize a Representative who moved to suspend the rules. 

Pause for a moment and consider this picture. The country 
was in the throes of a financial panic. Congress was confronted 
with the crisis. Legislation to meet it seemed imperative. A 
bill was introduced for that purpose. It was referred to the 
proper committee. The committee refused to act, and yet, as 
the Speaker says and what we all know to be a fact, under the 
rules of the House there was no way the House could get con- 
trol of the bill. Ten members of a committee constitute a 
quorum, and if they refuse to act on a measure before the com- 
mittee the remaining 381 Members of the House must, under the 
rules, sit with arms folded, powerless as the representatives 
of the people to obtain control of the measure. During the last 
session of the present Congress the House attempted and, in 
fact, thought it had provided a remedy, pursuant to orderly 
procedure and requiring a constitutional majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House, for the discharge of a committee upon its 
failure to act. How effective that rule has been needs no com- 
ment. Under the construction given to it, it has thus far been 
absolutely inoperative. I am referring to this matter now only 
for the purpose of its materiality to the question before us 
and incidentally to illustrate the ease with which, as the com- 
mittee suggests, the House will from time to time solve these 
practical problems in our procedure. That a committee should 
not be superior to the House itself all will concede, but the 
remedy therefore is, as will also be admitted by all, a serious 
problem, and the difficulty in solving it emphasized by the 
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present unwieldy size of the House. Surely these difficulties 
will not be lessened by increasing the membership 42, as the 
committee proposes. 

Under the Constitution all revenue measures must originate 
in the House. The House of Representatives is the only part 
of our system of government directly elected by the people. 
Our forefathers, in framing the Constitution, desired to retain 
the initiative of this important legislative power with the direct 
and immediate representatives of the people. It has always 
been true from the time the first tariff bill was considered in 
1789 to the present time that there are certain schedules which 
become issues in themselves and in which the people take par- 
ticular interest. They ought, as a matter of right, to have some 
share, at least, in the adjustment of the more important sched- 
ules. In the earlier days of the Republic, and before the House 
became so large, tariff measures were considered schedule by 
schedule after, of course, the committee had submitted a bill. 
This method has been abandoned and, I believe, has not ob- 
tained as to the tariff measures passed by either party in the 
House during the last decade. When the Payne bill was passed 
amendments were permitted to only five of the controverted 
schedules. One of the reasons urged by those who favored 
the special rule under which it was passed was the imprac- 
ticability, in view of the size of the House, of considering the 
measure schedule by schedule. I believed at the time that the 
rule should have been more liberal, and voted accordingly. But 
that is immaterial now. I refer fo the matter, not for the pur- 
pose of reopening past issues, but for its most forcible appli- 
cation to the question now before us. It constitutes a most 
cogent argument against increasing the membership of the 
House, which will, as all must admit, only augment our present 
difficulties, 

During the present session of Congress many measures of 
great importance have been introduced. Some of them have 
already been considered, while others are awaiting action. 
They merit deliberate consideration and a freedom of discussion 
commensurate with their importance. The Members of the 
House are entitled to the benefit of the facts and ideas devel- 
oped in debate. The House is already so large that debate is 
necessarily confined within narrow limits. It is true that the 
House is generous in its “leave to print,” and valuable contri- 
butions to important subjects in this manner enter the Recorp. 
However, the debate that illumines a subject and influences 
action is when an issue is pending for determination and the 
Members are present to pass upon it. If you take the legisla- 
tive days of this session from the opening of Congress to March 
4, when it must adjourn, and compute the time on the basis 
of five hours to each legislative day, which is a fair average, 
and exclude the time for the opening exercises, the reading of 
the Journal, discussions of points of order, and other matters 
that do not directly pertain to the consideration of legislation 
and divide the time equally among the Members of the House 
there would be for each Member of the House for the entire 
session not more than 40 minutes, 

These conditions now confront us. I am referring to them 
not in any spirit of criticism but because they must lead our 
minds irresistibly to the conclusion that it will be a mistake to 
increase our membership as proposed. 

I realize that I have differed from some of my party col- 
leagues during this Congress on certain particular phases of 
the rules. I assure you, however, that those specific con- 
troversies are entirely disassociated from the consideration of 
this question. I desire, on the broad proposition of the rela- 
tionship between the size of the House and its efficiency as a 
legislative body, to quote from the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
DALZELL], Who has been one of the foremost champions of the 
existing rules of the House. Speaking on the apportionment 
bill in 1901, he said: 

Leaving the domain of theory and approaching that which we our- 
selves know I advance the proposition that this House is habitually 
turbulent and noisy and at times almost uncontrollable and that it has 
reached that point where in many cases the individuality of the Repre- 
sentative counts for absolutely nothing. * * * I come now to my 
last Leh 4 gape I deny the affirmation that under the rules as we have 
them this is an efficient House. I say it is an inefficient House and let 
the record show it. 

This statement was made when the House had 357 Members. 

I could add innumerable quotations from the most distin- 
guished of the present and former Members of this body along 
the same line but it seems superfluous when, as I said in the 
beginning, every Member of the House is bound to concede in 
his own conscience that the House is now large enough. 

I do not believe that the Members of this House, on a matter 
of such great importance, will permit any personal considera- 
tion or other expediency to count for aught in the balance as 
compared to the common good of our country. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I represent on the floor of 
this House a district that has elected either a Whig or a Re- 
publican Member of Congress for 60 years. I am a Republican 
all wool and a yard wide. [Applause,] I have been a regular 
in the House of Representatives, but I will never take my orders 
from 70 Members out of 212 Republicans when it means injury 
to the interests of my constituents and the State that I in part 
represent on the floor of this House. 

T stood on this side of the Chamber and was the only Repub- 
lican Member to vote against the passage of the Payne tariff bill 
when it originally passed the House. I did it because it was 
in some respects in conflict with the best interests of my con- 
stituents. I came back with an increased majority—from 800 

to 4,000. When I took my oath as a Member of this House, 
standing before the Speaker, I promised to faithfully perform 
my duty, and this meant loyalty to my people, and yet a third 
of the Republican Members in a caucus seek to have me oppose 
the interests of my constituents and override the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Census, composed of 10 Republicans 
and six Democrats, from every section of the Union. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lancrry] well said that 
if the Republican Party expects to live it must look to the border 
States of the South for future Members of Congress and for 
needed electoral votes. With the development of the inexhaust- 
able resources of the South and the growth of its commercial and 
manufacturing interests, we have it within our power to link 
some of the Southern States to the Republican Party, but we 
can not do it by reducing their representation in: Congress 
under this amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STAFFORD]. ; 

At the last election a large number of Democrats in Tennessee 
voted to elect a Republican governor, and he was inaugurated 
two weeks ago. At many places where he spoke in that State 
the platform was crowded with ex-Confederate soldiers. Last 
week 62 Democrats yoted for and aided in the election of a Re- 
publican State treasurer for the first time in 40 years. One of 
these days.we will lose the insurgent section in the West on the 
tariff question, and we can substitute the mineral and manu- 
facturing section of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina if you will stop this attempt to cut down our repre- 
sentation in Congress and in the electoral college. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, sir. The adoption of the Campbell or 
Stafford amendment means wiping from the map a Republican 
district represented by my colleague, Mr; Sremp, of Virginia. 
He and his grand old father spent years in building up that 
splendid Republican district. 

Take, for example, the able gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY], representing a district which formerly sent a Demo- 
crat to Congress. You propose to legislate him out of Congress. 
Here is North Carolina, with three splendid Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. Are you going to shut the door of hope to the 
Republican Party of North Carolina, which is growing every 
year? If so, pass the proposed amendment, and then our polit- 
ical enemies will have no difficulty in convincing the people of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia that the 
Republican Party of the Nation is a sectional party and un- 
friendly to the South. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Ormsrep having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mann, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, reported that that committee had had under considera-- 


tion the apportionment bill and had come to no conclusion 
thereon. 
RECESS TO MEET COUNT AON xx. 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now take a recess for 15 minutes for the purpose of 
having presented to it Count Albert Apponyi, former speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Hungary, and at present 
minister of education in that country. 

The motion was a 


to. 
Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the House 


stood in recess for 15 minutes. 

Count Apponyi was escorted into the Chamber and to the 
rostrum by the Speaker. 

The SPHAKER. Members of the House of Representatives, 
the rapid development of our great Republic in less than 50 
years has brought us an increase in population from 30,000,000 
to 90,000,000 plus, in the United States proper, stretching, as it 


does, from one ocean to the other, across what were formerly 
deserts, tunneling mountains, making us, all things considered, 
certainly the largest of all the civilized Governments, save 
Russia alone, and, to say the least, one of the most powerful of 
nations. This development has come by and through the pa- 
triotism and cooperation of the Caucasian race. Great Britain, 
including Ireland and Scotland, Germany and the low countries, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary [applause], Italy; and others have contributed and 
are contributing of their brawn and brain, who are coming here 
to become citizens of this great Republic and to aid us in this 
great development. 

It affords me to-day great pleasure to introduce one with 
whose reputation we are acquainted, not only through multi- 
plied thousands of his own countrymen, who have made their 
homes and are making their homes here and have become our 
countrymen, but a’ man of world-wide reputation as statesman 
and legislator, who has for 40 years served in the House of 
Representatives of Hungary [applause], who for many years 
was speaker of that body, and now is not only a member of that 
body, but a member of the cabinet—minister of education. 
I take great pleasure in introducing: to you Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi. [Prolonged applause.] 

COUNT APPONYI. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 

‘of Representatives, highly as I feel the honor of being intro- 
‘duced to you, and of being allowed to address American legisla- 
tors in their own House; I shall not devote many of the few min- 
jutes that I shall enjoy that high privilege to mere effusion of 
‘thanks. I am almost overawed by the responsibilities that rest 
upon me for every word said and for every word unsaid during 
ithese few minutes. I stand before you, gentlemen, not as a 
single individual, but as a representative man, as a representa- 
tive man of the Old World before you representatives of the 
New World, and when, apparently, you are only kind enough 
| to listen to a foreigner who chances to be among you, and to 
whom you do high honor, I know yow inwardly ask yourselves, 
What has the Old World got to say to the New World? Well, 
‘gentlemen, I think it is about this: You come from the Old 
| World, too. [Applause;] You were born under a happy star. 
That Old World has legacies of tradition which are its force 
(strength) and its burden. When your ancestors left the Old 
World they were privileged to take away with them the very 
best of those traditions, and to leave behind what is the burden 
[of them. You took with you the very best thing, the very High- 
est point of development which the Old World had attained in 
those days; you took with you the sound, healthy, vigorous tra- 
‘ditions of British liberty. [Applause.] 
You developed them and you adapted them to the conditions 
found in the new hemisphere to which you had come. And you 
left behind you what was burdensome: in the traditions of the 
Old World. The oppressions, the mutual animosities and dis- 
trusts, the call for blood, all this you were enabled to leave 
behind you; all this inheritance of hatred, of antagonism, and 
animosities. [Applause.] Gentlemen, you feel it more keenly 
than 1 can express that this fortunate situation lays a great 
responsibility upon you, and if I am to speak here before you 
on behalf of the Old World, I say this: We of the Old World, 
| desiring to come out of the devouring waste of the ancient spirit 
of animosity and distrust, appeal to you, who, if perhaps not 
‘yet on the shore, feel already solid ground under your feet, 
we appeal to you for assistance to do away with the hateful 
[legacy of hatred between men who ought to be brethren, 
| LApplause.] i 

This is the object of my mission in America. This is what 
T think the spirit of the Old World has to say to the spirit of 
the New World, and after having delivered you this message let 
me again thank you for the high honor which you have done to 
me. It appeals to me personally, but appeals to a feeling 
stronger still, to my feeling for my country. It was a privilege 
to enjoy the echo that these sentiments to which I gave expres- 
‘sion have found in this House; beeause that echo came from 
your hearts and from your minds. [Applause.] 


AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the Speaker resumed the chair. 
Mr. KEDFER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the proceedings 
which have taken place from the Speaker’s chair during the 
recess be incorporated in the Record of to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 
| Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Members of the House may have five days in which 
to print remarks in reference to the apportionment bill, and 
‘that the remarks shall be addressed to a discussion of the 
merits of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Members of the House have leave to 
print for five legislative days remarks upon the pending bill, 
such remarks to be confined to the bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
apportionment bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the apportionment bill, with Mr. MANN in the 
chair. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, in these late days a modern ques- 
tion hasarisen. That question is, Whatis representative govern- 
ment? The gentleman from Massachusetts expressed one view of 
that question. I shall undertake to present the other. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts said he was opposed to small districts, 
because in small districts the Representative became the echo 
merely of the sentiment of the people. He was in favor of the 
system under which the Representative should not be the echo 
of his people, but should do their thinking for them and 
represent them according to his interpretation of their rights 
and interest, whether it was in accordance with their desires 
and views as to their interests or not. He spoke truly when 
he said that small districts were more likely to have a Repre- 
sentative echoing the sentiments of his people, and for that 
reason I am not afraid of small districts. For that very 
reason I am disposed to favor small districts. Mr. Chairman, 
in the foundation of this Government, when our fathers estab- 
lished representative government, they had no such idea as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. They recognized that the demo- 
cratic theory of every matter going before the people could not 
be applied in all instances, and that therefore representative 
government had to be resorted to, but they wanted a demo- 
cratic government, a government of and by the people as nearly 
as possible, and they hung as closely around that as could be 
done in the establishment of a representative government, as 
closely as possible under the conditions. They tried to establish 
a representative government in which tlie Representative should 
truly represent the people, and any man who advocates a large 
district in order to enable the so-called Representative to be 
above his people does not live in the spirit of our Republic. 

Democrats can be Republicans in the sense that they are in 
favor of a republican form of government, but they can not be 
Republicans in the sense that they favor this idea, that the so- 
called Representative represents himself and not the people, or 
represents his: personal views and not the views of his con- 
stituents. The supreme idea of Democracy is that the people 
rule. A Republican, a believer in a republican form of govern- 
ment, may also be a believer in the rule of the people; but then, 
again, he may believe in a republican form of government and 
not the rule of the people. He may believe in the rule of cer- 
tain classes or of superior representatives. Such a Republican 
can not be a Democrat. For one, I favor the Democratic idea, 
which is the rule of the people. I believe, as was said by him 
who will be next Speaker, that when a Representative here can 
not represent his people he should retire. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says that small districts 
conduce to the interest of a Member; that he can perpetuate 
himself in office more easily. That is true if he serves his con- 
stituency faitbfully, but if he betrays them a small district will 
turn him out the quicker, while the larger the district the more 
readily and easily the Representative may be a traitor to the 
true interests of his people and yet make it difficult to remove 
him from his position. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as confusion is concerned, the great 
argument that is made against a small increase in the member- 
ship of this House, all legislative bodies have demonstrated that 
it does not arise from the size of the body. There is rarely 
ever more than half of our membership here present, and yet 
Hon same confusion exists when there are only a few of them 

ere. 

The whole thing and the whole issue here to be decided be- 
tween a smaller and a larger number is, Do we favor the repre- 
sentative idea as expressed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT], that Representatives should think for the 
people and educate the people up to the Representative's ideas, 
or do we favor a representative government where the Member 
of Congress speaks the sentiments and represents the wishes and 


desires of his people? For one, I sum it all up with my view 
of letting the people rule. And to do that, instead of cutting 
down representation and making our districts unreasonably 
large, I would rather submit to a little inconvenience in the 
size of the House. When our fathers founded this Government, 
about 30,000 constituents were entitled to one Member. Now— 
that is, under the census of 1900—194,000 are entitled to a Mem- 
ber. Under the apportionment of the Crumpacker bill some 
211,000 must be represented by one man. Who can represent 
successfully the people of a larger district than that? I find 
that to represent my people, none too well, it takes all my time 
and the time of a first-class private secretary. We, the Repre- 


sentatives here, might magnify our office, represent a larger . 


constituency, and, like the Senate, increase the number and pay 
of our clerks, secretaries, and stenographers; add to our per- 
quisites and expenditures and dignity generally, and get further 
away from the people. It is, in fact, amazing to see how much 
more costly the Senate is than the House in proportion to 
numbers. 

For one, Mr. Speaker, I say let us hold on to the simplicity 
and fidelity of the fathers and let the people rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Swasry]. 


[Mr. SWASEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
the time for general debate is exhausted, and the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That after the 3d day of March, 1913, the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 433 Members, to be apportioned 
among the several States as follows: 

Alabama, 10 

Arkansas, 7. 

California, 11, 

Colorado, 4. 


Florida, 4. 


Maine, 4 
Maryland, 6. 
Massachusetts, 16. 
Michigan, 13. 
Minnesota, 10. 
2 8. 
Missouri, 16. 
Montana, 2. 
Nebraska, 6. 
Nevada, 1. 

New Hampshire, 2. 
New Jersey, 12. 
New York, 43. 


Oklahoma, 8. 
Oregon, 3. 
Pennsylvania, 36. 
Rhode Island, 3. 
South Carolina, 7. 
South Dakota, 3. 


Utah, 2. 

Vermont, 2. 

Virginia, 10. a 
8 5. * 
West Virginia, 6. 

Wisconsin, 11. 

Wyoming, 1 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 
The Clerk read as follows. 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That after the 3d day of March, 1913, the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of 391 Members to be apportioned among the several 
States as follows: 

Alabama, 9. 

Arkansas, 7. 

“ California, 10. 

„Colorado, 3. 

“ Connecticut, 5 

„Delaware, 1. 


daho, 1. 
“ Illinois, 24. 
“Indiana, 12. 
“* Towa, 10. 
“ Kansas, T. 
“ Kentucky, 10, 
“ Louisiana, 7. 
“ Maine, 3. 
Maryland, 6. 
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.“ Massachusetts, 14, 
„Michigan, 12. 


“ Nebraska, 5. 
“ Nevada, 1. 


“ New Jersey, 11. 
“New York, 39. 
“North Carolina, 9. 
“North Dakota, 2. 


2 Vermont, 2, 
“ Virginia, 9. 
“ Washin: 


“Sec. 2. That if the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico shall 
become States in the Union before the apportionment of Representatives 
under the next d al census, they shall have one Representative 
each; and if one of such Territories shall so become a State, such State 
shall have one Representative, which Representative or resentatives 
shall be in addition to the number 391, as provided in n 1 of this 
act; and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this section are to 
that extent hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 3. That as soon as the fourteenth and each subsequent decen- 
nial census of the population of the several States, as required by the 
Constitution, shall have been ape oe and returned to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, it ll be the duty of the Secretary of 
said department to ascertain the aggregate population of all the States 
and of each State separately, excluding Indians not taxed; which ag- 
gregate population he shall divide by the number 400, and the product 
of such division, excluding any fraction of a unit that may happen to 
remain, shall be the ratio of apportionment of Representatives among 
the several States under such census; and the Secretary of said de- 
3 shall then proceed to divide the total Representative N 

ion of each State by the ratio as determined, and each State be 
assigned one Representative for each full ratio of population therein 
and an additional Representative for any fraction anaes to or ter 
than a moiety of such ratio, but in no case shall a Representa be 

ed for a fraction less than a moiety of such ratio; and each 
State shall have at least one Representative; and the te number 
of Representatives so assigned to the States shall cons: the total 
membership of the House of Representatives under such census; and as 
soon as practicable after the tary of said De mt shall have 
ascertained the number of Representatives to which each State is enti- 
tled under any decennial census, in the manner herein provided, he 
shall make out and transmit to the House of Representatives a certifi- 
cate of the number of Representatives so a oo to each State, and 
he skall likewise make out and transmit without delay to the ive 
of —— aue a certificate of the number of Representatives apportioned 
to suc tate. 

“Src. 4. That in each State entitled under this or any subsequent 
apportionment to more than one Representative the Representatives to 
the Sixty-third and each subsequent Congress shall be elected by dis- 
tricts composed of contiguous and compact territory, and con as 
nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants. The said dis- 
tricts shall be equal to the number of Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled in Congress, no district electing more than one 
Represen ative. 

“Sec. 5. That in case of an increase in the number of Representa- 
tives in any State under this apportionment such additional Representa- 
tive or Representatives shall be selected by the State at large, and the 
other Representatives by the districts now prescribed by law_ until 
such State shall be redistricted in the manner herein prescribed, and 
if there be no change in the number of Representatives from a State 
the Representatives thereof shall be elected from the districts now pre- 
scribed by law until such State be redistricted as herein prescribed: 
but if the number of Representatives in any State shall be reduced, all 
of the Representatives in such State shall be elected by the State at 
large until such State shall be redistricted as herein prescribed.” 


During the reading of the amendment the following occurred: 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I make the point that a substitute for 
the entire bill is not yet in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first section of the bill has been read, 
and the gentleman from Kansas offers a substitute for the en- 
tire bill, which is in order to be read, but a vote on the substi- 
tute can not be had until the bill itself has been perfected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, it 
occurs to me that an amendment is not in order for the entire 
bill. The gentleman had a right to move a substitute for the 
first section, notifying the committee at the time that he would 
moye to substitute for each section as it was read. What I ob- 
ject to is that the gentleman from Kansas ought not to appro- 
priate the committee amendments. The Committee on the 
Census has authorized certain amendments to section 2 and a 
certain amendment as a new section. I think the committee has 
preference to propose these amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that a vote on the 
substitute will not be taken until the bill has been read through 
and perfected. C 


Mr. SIMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. When the reading of the substitute is concluded, 
is it not subject to discussion paragraph by paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not yet been read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to offer an 
amendment to section 1 after the substitute has been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. It is in order to offer an 
amendment to any section after it has been read. The Clerk 
will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

4 Clerk proceeded and completed the reading of the sub- 
e. 

Mr. ELVINS. I desire to offer an amendment to section 4 of 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, That amendment will be in order when the 
substitute comes up for consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 1 of the bill, to strike out all after the word 
Feta ” and insert the matter which I send to the Clerk’s 

esk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On e 1, line 5, strike out “fo - = 
insert three hundred and ninety-one; arag tars mg R T 


mainder of section 1 after the word “ follows,” „ page 1, and 
insert in lieu 8 the following: e s 


— Arkansas, 7. 

“ California, 10. 
“ Colorado, 3. 

“ Connecticut, 5, 
„Delaware, 1. 

2 Florida, 3. 


rgia, 
Idaho, 1. 
“ Illinois, 24. 
Indiana. 12. 


“South Carolina, 7. 


“ Wisconsin, 10. 
“ Wyoming, 1.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
not that the same measure that was offered as a substitute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of the amendment, which I 
sent to the Clerk's desk and which I ask to have adopted, is 
identical in the enumeration to that which was included in the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Kansas, but the gen- 
tleman in his substitute offered more than an amendment to 
section 1. Under the ruling of the Chair no vote can be had 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas until 
we had completed the entire reading of the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I understand the gentleman offers this 
in order to get the advantage of a vote first? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; in order to test the sense of the 
committee, and in order not to lose any rights which might be 
waived in case we should suspend the vote until the entire bill 
had been read. There may be Members here who may not 
agree to other provisions of the substitute offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. I think the committee wishes to vote on 
this question, and I wish to bring the question before the com- 
mittee so that they can vote at the present moment. The ques- 
tion before the committee, concerning which the Members have 
undoubtedly made up their minds, is whether there should be 
a House of 423 Members or of 391 Members. We can now haye 
a yote on that issue, on the amendment offered by me. 
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Mr. BENNET of New York. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? - 

Mr. STAFFORD: Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Is the gentleman's amendment 
in direct accordance with the decision of the recent gathering 
of the Republican Members of this House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is in entire accordance with the decision 
of the Republican Members of this House. 

Mr. SIMS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrozp]. Is that in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not until the gentleman is recognized. 
The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to appeal to every Member of this House 
who lives in a rural district like the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PICKETT] 
to think what they are doing before they vote upon this meas- 
ure. Every census shows that the cities are increasing in popu- 
lation over the country districts, and current history shows 
and current events prove that, upon an average, the Repre- 
sentative from a city district is not more competent to act upon 
this floor as an American Representative than is the Representa- 
tive from a country district. This amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin reduces the membership of agricul- 
tural States, like Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and others. Yet the great cities 
will retain their full membership. The day will come 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. In a moment. It is only a matter of calculation 
to know and determine when the great cities of this country 
will have a majority in this House. I would not object to 
taking from a State representation when that State has lost 
population, but here we have a bill for 483, which increases the 
number of people represented by the Representatives on this 
floor and does not reduce the representation of the rural dis- 
tricts in the country. [Applause and cries off Vote!”] Now, 
I ask the gentlemen who represent rural constituents to stand 
by the farmers of this country, who fight the battles, who 
furnish the statesmen and the patriotic motives. [Applause 
and cries of Vote! Vote! ] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How about reciprocity? 

Mr. SIMS. I am for it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Cries of “Vote! Vote! “] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
tinue for five minutes. [Cries of Vote! Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests to the committee that 
it will reach a vote quicker by order than by disorder. The 
gentleman from Tennessee asks unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has observed the 
ease with which he addresses the House on this occasion. Does 
he think if the membership was largely increased it would be 
better? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Well, not from the large cities; and if ever we 
have revolution and mob violence in this country, and our civil 
government is overturned, it will come from such places as that. 
[Cries of “ Vote!” and“ Louder!“ 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will protect the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I can not get order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Chair will 
exercise the services of the Sergeant at Arms if the committee 
is not in order. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee one other question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Under the bill as proposed by 
the Committee on the Census will not the increase of 30 or 40 
come just as much from the cities as from the country? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; but the decrease under the bill you support 
comes from the country. [Applause.] That is what I oppose. 
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It is where the decrease comes from. [Applause and cries of 
“Vote!”] I am surprised 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is not half as 
much surprised as I am. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Let me say a word. I can not yield more. I 
want to say that I am surprised that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, coming from the State of Wisconsin—— [Applause 
and cries of Vote! “] 

Mr. Chairman, if this applause is meant in disrespect, I will 
say to Members that I do not want their applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will sus- 
pend until the committee is in order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Would it not be easier to maintain order 
if we had a larger House? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat what I tried to 
say, and that is that I am surprised that a gentleman from the 
State of Roserr M. La FOoLLETTE would get up here and advocate 
anything in the interest of the great cities of this country, who 
know not or care not for popular government. Mr, Chairman, 
the Chair has been good to me, and has exercised his best ef- 
forts to keep order, but when the rights of the plain people, the 
rural population, are assailed, gentlemen here cry, “ Vote! 
Vote!“ Now, Mr. Chairman, let them vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I understood the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] to offer an amendment 
providing 391 Members as a substitute for the bill reported 
from the committee. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has offered 
an amendment to the first section of the bill as reported from 
the committee, which amendment has been reported to the 
House. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. GUERNSEY] now offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by inserting after the word “Maine” the 
word “four” in place of “ three.” 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, now I de- 
sire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to have his 
amendment read in his time. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I desire to offer the 
amendment at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in 
due time. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
to the amendment by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment of the Crumpacker bill which has just been proposed by 
the gentleman from Kansas and which, if adopted, would con- 
tinue the present membership of the House. Although I at- 
tended the Republican caucus which favored limiting the House 
to its present membership, yet I gave notice then and there 
that I would not be bound by the action of the caucus to the 
extent of being compelled to vote for a reduction of the repre- 
sentation from my own State. I claim to be a Republican and 
believe in party action and party caucuses, nevertheless, I con- 
tend that no party caucus has a right to step between me and 
my State when the extent of its representation in Congress is 
in question. Therefore I contend that my action in refusing 
to be bound by the caucus is perfectly justifiable. 

With all the growth that has taken place in our population 
and in our Government, no man can justify his refusal to vote 
for a moderate increase in the representation here unless he can 
demonstrate that the increase will impair the Representatives’ 
usefulness of this the popular branch of the Government. Much 
less can any Member whose State would lose representation in 
Congress, but for the passage of the Crumpacker bill, vote 
against it. Therefore I am in favor of increasing the member- 
ship of this House so that no State will lose the representation 
which it now has, and I further believe that with the increase 
constituencies will be better represented and served. 

The time has not yet come, and I hope it will never come, 
when the people of this country will look with apprehension on 
the growth and strength of the Federal Government. Its power 
will only become dangerous through the reduction of representa- 
tion here and the concentration of its control in the hands of 
too small a body of men bound together by clese organization. 


. 
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The scope of the Federal Government has increased in the 
last 20 years more than in the preceding 100 years. The cen- 
tralization of control at Washington is being promoted to-day 

on every hand, and it has increased far more rapidly than is 

appreciated by the ordinary busy citizen. The demands of the 
public on Congress for more Federal authority and activities 
are extending its scope in a thousand directions and are re- 
sponsible for the growing centralization of the Washington 
Government. È 

With the institution of Federal activities, the burdens of 
the Government are fast increasing, requiring an increase of 
its taxing power, which, in turn, still further increases its 
control over persons and property. The corporation tax is 
only a modified income tax, which will be followed by a general 
income tax, excise taxes, and internal taxes of various kinds, 
all of which are of a class that are capable of being rapidly 
increased, and from time to time will, of necessity, be increased. 

It is evident that the indirect methods of taxation through 
customs duties on merchandise that crosses our borders will be- 
come less and less sufficient to meet Federal expenditures. 
Whether we continue the policy of combined revenue and pro- 
tection duties or adopt the policy of a revenue tariff pure and 
simple, I have no doubt our forefathers believed that the Fed- 
eral Government would be maintained, except in cases of 
emergency, nearly, if not quite, by customs revenue, and that 
direct taxation would be exercised mainly by the States. 

Be that as it may, direct taxation by the Federal Government 
is with us to stay and is coming in increasing amounts. More 
and more in the future the public will see their tax bills dated 
at Washington. 

The’ Government has long maintained a monopoly of the 
postal service, which is the most important service to the public 
as a whole that is performed by the Federal Government. This 
Service is being extended through the establishment of rural 
routes and by other means tremendously each year. Federal 
authority is being extended more and more over the great trans- 
portation lines of the country. Its authority is being extended 
to the control of various means of communication, such as the 
telephone, telegraph, and wireless corporations, and will be 
extended from time to time until it controls country-wide 
public-service corporations of every class. 

Postal savings banks will develop a great national savings 
department controlled by the Government at Washington, a 
great central bank, in fact, with thousands of branches in the 
post offices of the land. The National Monetary Commission is 
striving to arrive at a plan that will place the whole banking 
system of the United States under some general plan controlled 
ty Federal authority. 

The Federal Government exercises a guardianship over our 
food supplies and conducts investigations in hundreds of direc- 
tions. Its authority over education is being extended; in fact, 
every walk of life is being fast brought in contact with the 
activities of the Government at Washington. More and more 
the citizens of the Republic will look to it for protection and 
for service. 

Another element that is entering into the situation and which 
will vastly augment the authority of the Washington Govern- 
ment is that the power that capital represents is preparing to 
turn in the future from State control toward the Federal con- 
trol, seeking to deal with one strong central authority to secure 
stability rather than continue under control of the diversified 
laws of the several States. 

Again, there are other elements which are increasing the 
influence of the Federal authority. The great growth of our 
population is reducing rapidly the relative representation of 
the people at the seat of our Federal Government. The States 
to-day ure entitled under the Constitution to no greater repre- 
sentation in the Senate per State than when they included 
only about 3,000,000 people instead of about 94,000,000, as at 
the present time. 

The individual Members in the first House of Representa- 
tives each represented about 33,000 people. To-day each Mem- 
ber in the present House—on the present basis of population— 
represents about 250,000 people, yet there are Members who 
would reduce membership in this body to 200, and cause each 
Member to represent districts containing nearly a half million 
citizens, and some Members, I believe, would go further and 
put through a rule that would eliminate all voting power and 
reduce control to the Speaker and chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. ` 

Our representation in the Senate is limited by the Constitu- 
tion. Only the membership of this House can be regulated 
from time to time, and, as shown, that is being scaled down 
relatively by the growth of our population. We may well take 
warning and not further scale it down by legislation, and in 
doing that take from some States a part of the representation 
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they now have. The whole tendency of the Government in its 
legislative branch seems to be toward contraction. That is 
particularly true in this House. It ied to an explosion here last 
March, and it will again. This was due to the rules. Never- 
theless, they are very necessary to forward legislation, for 
without them business in the House would become impossible 
and legislative action by it become paralyzed, but, like other 
methods of concentration, may become bad unless constantly 
guarded against. 

Some contend that the present membership should be con- 
tinued by cutting off the representation of some of the States and 
transferring it to others and thereby save some expense that 
would otherwise be incurred by increasing the membership of 
the House, but with the Government of the United States im- 
posing taxes at the rate of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually it looks like a penny-wise and pound-foolish idea for the 
slow-growing States*to consent to the surrender of representa- 
tion and voice in the imposition and distribution of these vast 
sums in order to save a few paltry thousands. 

But the proposers of such a policy contend that the relative 
membership of a State—the State of Maine for instance—if no 
increase takes place in the House will be the same in the 
event that her representation is cut down to three that it 
would be if it were maintained at four as at present. That 
argument would hold true and be equally as valid if the present 
membership was cut down to a point where Maine would be 
entitled to but one. But none should be misled by such false 
reasoning.» It would be impossible for the 742,371 people of 
the State of Maine to be equally as well represented and served 
here at the Capitol by one Member as it is at the present time 
with four, and a reduction to three would simply weaken the 
service to that extent. 

The increased size of districts that would follow reduction 
of our membership to three would greatly impair the useful- 
ness of Members, as it is of the greatest importance that a 
Member should be thoroughly acquainted with the require- 
ments of his district, and in order to do so he must spend a 
good portion of the recess between sessions going about his dis- 
trict meeting as many of his constituents as possible, thereby 
acquainting himself at first hand with their needs and desires 
and enabling himself thereby to act in accord with their wishes 
on the important matters that arise when the Congress is in 
session. 

With our Maine districts at their present size every Member 
realizes how difficult it is to go about them in the time that he 
has at his disposal and with the thoroughness that is desirable. 

The fourth Maine district is larger than either of the States 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or 
Connecticut, in fact it is larger than the combined area of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which have an area 
of 14,479 square miles, while the fourth Maine district has an 
area of 15,744 square miles. 

A Member of Congress is not only expected to serve his con- 
stituents on the floor of the House, but in the capital-as a 
whole. With the great extension of Federal activities have 
grown up great bureaus and departments whose operations are 
of the most vital importance to constituents. 

They require daily representation at these bureaus and de- 
partments for the purpose of securing information in regard to 
matters pending in them. Correspondence with the department 
by the Member will not in all cases meet the situation, He 
must call at the Department of State in the interests of a con- 
stituent whose personal or property interests have been affected 
by some foreign action, or at the Department of Agriculture to 
secure some special information that a farmer or the farmers 
of his district desire, or at the Department of Commerce and 
Labor to secure relief from regulations, or visit the Pension 
Bureau to present the case of an old soldier who has become 
helpless and entitled to further allowance, and attention of like 
nature is required at a great number of other bureaus and de- 
partments that I might mention. 

Owing to these extensive duties entirely outside legislative 
service the volume of correspondence of every Member has mul- 
tiplied many times in recent years. Reduce the membership of 
the State of Maine to three Members, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of constituents that each Member will represent by nearly 
60,000, and it will be seen that the whole service of each district 
at the seat of Government will suffer, as there is a limit to 
the capacity of every man and the hours of the day are num- 
bered. 

Each Member at present represents, in my opinion, a far 
larger number of people than should be allotted to him. If we 


still further increase it to perhaps 250,000 per Member, the serv- 
ice of districts at Washington will be greatly impaired. -We are 
contending for the continuance of representative and popular 
government and to enable the people to have the largest possible 
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yoice in it, yet it is a fact that European countries, with all 
their hidebound monarchical traditions and tendencies, grant 
greater representation to their people in the lower house of 
government than we do in this, 

I call attention to tables taken from the Statesman’s Year- 
book for 1910 to prove this contention, that the popular branches 
of the legislatures of the leading countries of Europe contain 
greater representation in proportion to population than does 
our own House of Representatives in the United States. 
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Some contend that the House will become unwieldy through 
further increase of its membership, but from my observation I 
do not believe the increase contemplated will bring about any 


condition of that kind other than that which now exists. The 
average membership in attendance upon the House is always 
considerably below the full membership. Only when there are 
extremely important matters does the entire membership come in 
to vote, and then, as a rule, the Members act in parties, and. there 
is nothing unwieldy in the control of the House or its dispatch 
of business on such occasions. The detail work in legislation 
always has been conducted by committees, and always will be. 

Furthermore, with the great power that is always delegated 
to the Rules Committee to bring in a rule which will dispatch 
business by limiting debate and fixing the day and hour for 
vote on important measures, the number of the membership of 
the House can not interfere with the efficiency of the action of 
the House. There is far more danger of having the popular 
branch of the Government too small. The Crumpacker bill is 
a measure that grants an increase to the people in their repre- 
sentation here. It maintains their voice in the rapidly devel- 
oping powers of the Federal Government. It does not seek 
to exclude them from the Halls of Congress. 

I am in favor of the Crumpacker bill, as it does not take from 
any State the membership it now has. I am in favor of the 
Crumpacker bill, as it is in line with the action of every Con- 
gress that has acted on the question of Membership since the 
Government was founded. I am in favor of the Crumpacker 
bill, as it is in line with the progressve movements of the times 
that demand full representation in the lawmaking branches of 
the State and Nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment and extend his 
remarks in the Record. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close 
and a vote be had upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer now my amendment to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close on 
all amendments in five minutes and that a vote be had. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate can not be closed on the amend- 
ment until after it is begun. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I now offer my amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out of the proposed amendment the words “ three hundred and 
ninety-one” and insert four hundred and thirty-seven;” and, after 
the word “ follows,” insert the following: 

„Alabama, 19. 

“ Arkansas, 7. 

“ California, 11. 

“ Colorado, 4. 

2 8 5. 


“Maine, 4. 

“ Maryland, 6. 

“ Massachusetts, 16. 
“Mi 3. 


“ North Carolina, 11. 
„North Dakota, 3. 


“ Oklahoma, 8. 
O 


G 8 36. 

“Rhode Island, 3. 

„South Carolina, 7. 

“South Dakota, 3. 

055 er 10. 

“Utah, z. 

“ Vermont, 2. 

“ Virginia, 10. 

„Washington, 5. 

“West Virginia, 6. 

“ Wisconsin, 11. 

“Wyoming, 1.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of 
order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order against the amendment. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That it is equivalent to the striking 
out of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Indiana did not catch the purport of the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. The gentleman from In- 
diana did not understand fully my amendment. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I do not wish to press an 
amendment that may be against the wish of Members of the 
House who favor the committee’s bill, but I simply want to 
make this statement about it: I am for 433 Members, and I 
offer this amendment to increase the number four more. This 
amendment is according to the method of 1850, and it seems to 
me that is simpler and maybe more just and equitable than the 
method adopted by the committee, which is according to the 
Wilcox plan of apportionment. This amendment gives North 
Carolina an additional Member, Texas an additional Member, 
Mississippi one more, and Ohio one more; in all, 437. 

Following the tables prepared by the Census Office, which 
are in accordance with the clear and plain method of appor- 
tionment which has been followed since 1850, these States are 
entitled to these additional Members. 

It seems to me preferable to fix an arbitrary number of Rep- 
resentatives in fixing your ratio of apportionment, which is the 
method used since 1850, rather than to fix an arbitrary num- 
ber of population to arrive at the ratio, which is the Willcox 
method. Mr. Willcox is a celebrated statistician of Cornell 
University, but arrives at results by a complicated mathematical 
calculation. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] offered an amendment. The gentleman from North 
Carolina offers an amendment to the amendment. The question 
now is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorb] to 
section 1 of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 126, noes 158. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarronp] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] 
will take their places as tellers. 3 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
125, noes 168. 

So the amendment was rejected, 
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Mr. ELVINS. Mr. Chairman—— 8 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. ELVINS. To offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Etyrns] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5 of section 1, strike out “four hundred and thirty-three” 
and insert “four hundred and two,“ and after the word “ follows,” in 
line 6, insert the following: 

Alabama, 9 

Arkansas. 7. 

“ California, 10. 

„Colorado, 4 

“ Connecticut, 5. 

“ Delaware, 1. 

„Florida, 3. 

“ Georgia, 11. 

“Tdaho, 1. 

“ Illinois, 25. 

“ Indiana, 12. 

“Iowa, 11. . 

“ Kansas, T. 

“ Kentucky, 10. 

“ Louisiana, 7 

“Maine, 3. 

“ Maryland, 6. 

“ Massachusetts, 15. 

“ Michigan, 12. 

“Minnesota, 9. 

ve erari e 8. 

“Missouri, 17 

“ Montana, 2. 

“ Nebraska, 5. 

“ Nevada, 1. 

“New Hampshire, 2. 

“New Jersey, 11. 

“New York, 40. 

“North Carolina, 10, 

“ North Dakota, 3. 

“Ohio, 21. 

85 Oklahoma, 1 

“ Oregon, 3. 

“ Pennsylvania, 34. 

“ Rhode Island, 2. 

“South Carolina, 7. 

“ South kota, 3. 


“Utah, 2. 

“ Vermont, 2. 

“Virginia, 9. 

„Washington, 5. 

“West Virginia, 5. 

“ Wisconsin, 10. 

“ Wyoming, 1.” 

Mr. ELVINS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to leave only nine States in the Union to lose one Member 
each. Under the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] the State of Missouri will be the only 
State in the Union to lose two Members. Under this provision 
the State of Missouri, in company with eight other States of 
the Union, would lose but one Member. This amendment, it 
occurs to me, is a fair compromise between the 433 and the 
891. It will not materially increase the size of the House, and 
it will save for us much of our State pride. We realize that our 
State has not kept pace in population with some other States, 
but we blush at having to lose two Members when no other 
State loses more than one. 

Mr. HAYES. How many does this provide for? 

Mr. ELVINS. Four hundred and two; and I regard it as 
such a fair compromise that all Members of the House can 
yote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELVINS]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ELVINS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—yeas 73, noes 201. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That when a new State is admitted to the Union the Repre- 
sentative or Representatives assigned to it shall be in addition to-the 
number 433, as above provided. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 2 and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 2. That if the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico shall 
become States in the Union before the apportionment of Representatives 
under the next decennial census they shall have one Representative 
each, and if one of such Territories shall so become a State, such State 
shall have one Representative, which Representative or Representatives 
shall be in addition to the number 433, as provided in section 1 of 
this act, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this section are 
to that extent hereby repealed.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after section 2 the following as a new section: 

“That as soon as the fourteenth and each subsequent decennial cen- 
sus of the 80 Sure gr oe of the several States, as required by the Consti- 
tution, sha ave been ory rae and returned to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of said de- 
partment to ascertain the aggregate pulation of all the States and 
of each State separately, excluding Indians not taxed; which aggregate 
population he shall divide by the number 430, and the product of such 
division, excluding any fraction of a unit that may happen fo remain, 
shall be the ratio of apportionment of Representatives among the sev- 
eral States under such census; and the Secretary of said department 
shall then proceed to divide the total representative population of each 
State by the ratio so determined, and each State shall be assigned one 
Representative for each full ratio of population therein and an addi- 
tional Representative for any fraction equal to or greater than a moiety 
of such ratio, but in no case shall a Representative be assigned for a 
fraction less than a moiety of such ratio, and each State shall have 
at least one Representative; and the aggregate number of Representa- 
tives so mips EN to the States shall constitute the total membership of 
the House of Representatives under such census. And as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Secretary of said department shall have ascertained 
the number of Representatives to which each State is entitled under an. 
decennial census, in the manner herein provided, he shall make out and 
transmit to the House of Representatives a certificate of the number 
of Representatives so apportioned to each State; and he shall likewise 
make out and transmit without delay to the executive of each State a 
certificate of the number of Representatives apportioned to such State.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

On page 4, line 11, after the word “ redistricted,” insert the word: 
“by the legislature thereof.” 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, -I hope this committee 
amendment will not prevail. I trust the bill will be passed as 
reported by the committee without that amendment, and for this 
reason: There are quite a number of States where the people 
are willing to exercise their sovereign right with regard to re- 
districting their States. The question of redistricting is not one 
reserved to the legislature by the Constitution of the United 
States, but it is a sovereign right of the people and the several 
States. Consequently the people, if they desire to redistrict 
their States according to their own wish and will, without con- 
sulting the legislature, can do so by the initiative and referen- 
dum, and this amendment would take away from the people 
of the State the right to redistrict by that method; and for 
that reason I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. ELVINS. Mr. Chairman, in opposition to this commit- 
tee amendment, I want to say, in the first place, that the 
Congress of the United States has no right under the Constitu- 
tion to designate by law that the districting of the States shall 
be made by the legislature of that State. I doubt whether 
Congress has the power to say that the States shall send their 
Representatives to Congress from districts at all, or that they 
shall be sent from the States at large. The only power in 
that connection reserved in the Constitution is that of reappor- 
tioning or reallotting, every decade, the number of Represent- 
atives to which each State may be entitled. This very sec- 
tion of the Constitution has been passed upon by this House, 
and I ask attention of Members of the House while I read an 
excerpt from a very important report made by that great, un- 
biased commentator on the Constitution, Daniel Webster, whose 
opinion coincides with those of Hamilton, Madison, Stor¥, Kent, 
and others of the Nation’s greatest statesmen and jurists. 

In the Twenty-second Congress an elaborate report was pre- 
sented by Mr. Webster on the subject of apportionment. In 
the course of this exhaustive statement he discusses the very 
question which is here involved. The following extract is 
fairly representative of the rest of the report on that phase of 
the question: 


Whether the subdivision of the representative power within any 
State, if there be a subdivision, be equal or unequal, or fairly or un- 
fairly made, Congress can not know and has no authority to inquire. 
It is enough that the State presents her own representation on the 
ficor of Congress in the mode she chooses to present it. If a State 
were to give to one portion of her territory a Representative for ever, 
25,000 persons and to the rest a Representative only for every 50,000, 
it would be an act of unjust legislation, doubtless, but it would be 
wholly beyond redress by any power in Congress because the Constitu- 
tion has left all this to the State itself. 


I desire to say further, Mr. Chairman, that I am sure that 
this committee amendment was inserted in the bill at the re- 
quest of certain Democratic Members of the House who seemed 
to be afraid that the Republican governor of the State of Mis- 
souri, by authority of a statute passed by a Democratic legis- 
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lature of the State at a time when a Republican governor was 
not anticipated, would have something to do with the redistrict- 
ing of the State and would correct the present unfair Demo- 
cratic gerrymander, Certain Members on that side, notwith- 
standing their oft-expressed views upon State rights, now 
pretend to believe that Congress has the right to say how and 
by whom the redistricting shall be done, but the truth lies in 
their fear that, under the veto power of the governor of my 
State or under the initiative and referendum in force there, 
tortuous and shoe-string districts will become a thing of the 
past, and that the Republicans of the State who now constitute a 
majority of its electors will come into their own in a fair rep- 
resentation in this House. 

I maintain that the State of Missouri and the other States 
of the Union have the right themselves to say by what method 
their Representatives shall be sent here, whether by districts 
or at large, and the Democratic gentlemen who maintain that 
the State has no such right are assuming a position that they 
have not heretofore been true to and one that is wholly at vari- 
ance with their pet theory of State rights. 

The situation in the State of Missouri at present, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we have a Democratic legislature and a Republican 
governor. If a Democratic legislature passes a fair bill redis- 
tricting the State, the Republican governor will sign it. If it 
passes a notoriously unfair bill, as it has done in every decade 
for the past 30 years, the Republican governor will not sign it. 
This amendment is merely a clever Democratic “ joker,” my Re- 
publican friends, and was craftily put into the bill to prevent 
Missouri, by restrictions, from making a fair districting of her 
Representatives the next time that the State is redistricted. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, which, without objection, the Clerk will again report. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. Is that the substitute which the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offered it for 
the committee. It is the amendment reported by the committee. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (at the suggestion 
of the Chair) there were—ayes 157, noes 146. 

Mr. ELVINS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Er- 
vins] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CrumMPacKER] 
will take their place as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
159, noes 142. 7 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the substi- 
tute. í 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the substitute, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “1913,” in the third line of the sub- 
~ stitute, on the first page, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. That so soon as the Director of the Census shall complete 
and report to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor the enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the several States heretofore taken, including the 
number of males in the respective States who are literate and illiterate, 
respectively, it shall be the duty of the said Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to ascertain the aggregate representative population of the United 
States by deducting from the whole number 3 in each State 
Indians not taxed, and a number in proportion to male inhabitants in 
any State being 21 years of age and citizens of the United States who, 
by the constitution or laws of such State, are denied the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and 1 officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, 
as illiterate, which aggregate population he shall divide by the number 
433; and the product of such division, rejecting any fraction of a unit 
if any such happens to remain, shall be the ra io or rule of apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the several States under such enumera- 
tion. And the said Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall then proceed 
in the same manner to ascertain the representative population of each 
State, and to divide the whole number of representative population of 
each State by the ratio already determined y him as above directed ; 
and the product of this last division shall be the number of Representa- 
tives apportioned to such State: Provided, That the loss in the number 
of Members caused by the fractions remaining in the several States on 
the division of the population thereof shall be compensated for by as- 
signing to so many States having the largest fractions one additional 
Member each for its fraction, as may be necessary to make the whole 
number of Representatives 433. 

“Sec. 8. at when the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
have apportioned the Representatives in the manner above directed 
among the several States, he shall, as soon as practicable, make out 
and transmit, under the seal of his office, to the Ponsa of Representa- 
tives a certificate of the number of Members apportioned tó each State; 
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and shall likewise make out and transmit, without delay, to the execu- 
tive of each State a certificate, under his seal of office, showing the 
number of Members apportioned to such State. 

“Sec. 4. That in each State entitled under this apportionment to 
more than one Representative, the Representatives to the Sixty-third 
and each subsequent Congress shall be elected by districts composed 
of contiguous and compact Mik and containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable an equal number of inhab tants. The said districts shall be 
equal to the number of Representatives to which such State may be 
entitled in Congress, no district electing more than one Representative. 

“Sec. 5. That in case of an increase in the number of Representa- 
tives in any State under this apportionment such additional Representa- 
tive or Representatives shall be selected by the State at large and the 
other Representatives by the districts now prescribed by law until such 
State shall be redistricted in the manner herein prescribed; and if there 
be no change in the number of Representatives from a State, the Repre- 
sentatives thereof shall be elected from the districts now preser 
by law until such State shall be redistricted as herein prescribed. In 
case of a decrease in the number of Representatives in any State under 
this apportionment such decreased number of Representatives shall be 
selected by the State at large until such State shall be redistricted in 


the manner herein prescribed. 

“Sec. 6. That if the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico shall 
become States in the Union before the apportionment of Representatives 
under the next decennial census they shall have 1 Representative each, 
and if one of such Territories shall so become a State, such State shall 
have 1 Representative, which Representative or Representatives shall 
be in addition to the number 433, as provided in section 1 of this act, 
and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this section are to that 
extent hereby repealed. 

“ Sec. 7. That as soon as the fourteenth and each subsequent decennial 
census of the population of the several States, as required by the Con- 
stitution, shall have been completed and returned to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of said de- 
partment to ascertain the aggregate population of all the States and of 
each State separately, excluding Indians not taxed; which aggregate 

pulation he shall divide by the number 430, and the product of such 

ivision, excluding any fraction of a unit that may happen to remain, 
shall be the ratio of apportionment of Representatives among the several 
States under such census; and the Secretary of said department shall 
then proceed to divide the total representative popninnon of each State 
by the ratio so determined, and each State shall be 8 8 one Repre- 
sentative for each full ratio of population therein and an additional 
Representative for any fraction equal to or greater than a moiety of 
such ratio, but in no case shall a Representative be assigned for a frac- 
tion less than a molety of such ratio, and each State shall have at 
least one Representative; and the aggregate number of Representatives 
so assigned to the States shall constitute the total membership of the 
House of Representatives under such census. And as soon as practica- 
ble after the Secretary of said department shall have ascertained the 
number of Representatives to which each State is entitled under any 
decennial 8 the manner herein provided, he shall make out and 
transmit to the House of Representatives a certificate of the number of 
a aurora yy so apportioned to each State; and he shall likewise 
make out and transmit without 8 to the executive of each State a 
certificate of the number of Representatives apportioned to such State.” 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, the second sec- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, under which we are reapportioning the member- 
ship of this House, reads in part as follows: 


But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, oie: 21 years of age, and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged— 

And some other immaterial language; then— 


the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the 9 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

The census which we have taken under a law enacted by 
Congress includes an inquiry into the question of the literacy 
of the various people of the United States. The results of that 
inquiry will be reported by the Director of the Census to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. It will then be in order, 
if this amendment is agreed to, for the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to make a mathematical reapportionment based upon 
the authority of the bill, which is taken, so far as the structure 
is concerned, almost literally from the reapportionment act of 
1850. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I must decline to yield. I have 
but five minutes. Some few moments since, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] said that he had held up his right hand 
in this House and had taken an oath to serve his constituents. 
If the gentleman from Tennessee took that oath, it was an 
extra and unconstitutional oath, because the oath which we 
take is: 

I do 8 swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and 
that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office on 
which I am about to enter. So help me God. 

The fourteenth amendment is a part of the Constitutien, and 
is as binding as any other part, as binding as the whole instru- 
ment, and we have no moral right to reapportion without that 
reapportionment being in strict accord, so far as we can obtain 
the truth, with the second section of the fourteenth amendment. 
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This question, if it is not determined right now, will come up 
again and again until it is settled right, for no great wrong can 
long survive in this American Republic or survive in any Re- 
publie without imperiling that Republic. We are now, both 
North and South, in several States of the Union disfranchising 
people enfranchised by this Constitution. The amendment which 
I propose is the constitutional method of reapportionment, and 
I trust that it will be adopted by this House and by a vote of 
the majority party in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bennet of New York) there were—ayes 90, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. I moye that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mann, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 30566, the 
apportionment bill, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That motion would be in order after the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. The question is on 
ordering the previous question on the bill and amendments to 
final passage. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on the committee amendment in section 5, inserting the words 
“by the legislature thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Missouri, on which he demands 
a separate vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “ redistricted,” insert the words “by 
the legislature thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? [After a pause.] The vote will be taken on the 
remaining amendments. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments. 

The question was taken, and the remaining amendments were 
agreed to. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote was demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “ redistricted,” insert the words by 
the legislature thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 161, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 62, as follows: 


YEAS—158. 

Adatr Burgess Cravens Foster, III. 
Adamson Burleson Cullop Gallagher 
Aiken Burnett Dent Garner, Tex, 
Alexander, Mo. Byrd Denver Garrett 

derson Byrns Dickinson Gul, Mo. 
Ansberr Candler Dickson, Miss. Glass 
Ashbroo! Carlin Dies Godwin 
Barnhart Carter Dixon, Ind. / Goldfogie 
Bartlett, Ga. Clark, Fla, Driscoll, D. A. Gordon 
Bartlett, Nev. Clark, Mo. Dupre Goulden 
Beall, Tex. Clayton Edwards, Ga. Graham, 
Bell, Ga. Cline Ellerbe Gre; 
Boehne Collier Estopinal Hamiil 
Bocher Conry Fe Hamlin 
Borland Covington Finley 
Bowers Cox, Ind. Fitzgerald Hardwick 
Brantley Cox, Ohio Flood, Va. H: 
Rroussard Craig Floyd, Ark. Harrison 


Fairchild 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Andrus 


Bates 
Bennett, Ky. 
Burleigh 
Butler 


nes 
Foster, Vt. 
Fowler 
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TE Palmer, A. M. Slayden 
* 
Lever Peters Small 
Lively Pou Smith, Tex. 
Livingston Spar 
— — Rainey Spight 
McDermott Randell, Tex. nley 
McHenry $ Stephens, Tex. 
Macon Rauch Sulzer 
Maguire, Nebr. Reid ‘Talbott 
Martin, Colo. Richardson Taylor, Ala 
Maynard Robinson Thomas, Ky. 
Roddenbery ‘Thomas, N. C. 
Mitchell Rothermei Tou Velle 
oon, Tenn. Rucker, Colo, ‘Turnbull 
Moore, Tex. ker, Mo. Underwood 
Morrison Sabath Webb 
Moss Saunders eisse 
Nicholls Shackleford Wickliffe 
O'Connell Sharp ilson, 
Oldfield Sheppard 
Padgett Sims 
NAYS—161. 
h Knap 0 
Fassett Knowland Palmer, H. W. 
Fish Kopp Parker 
Foeht Kronmiller Parsons 
Foelker Kiistermann Fearre 
Fordney Langham Pickett 
Foss Law Poindexter 
Gaines Lawrence y 
Gardner, Mass. Lenroot Prince 
Gardner, N. J. Lindbergh 
Garner, Pa. Longworth Roberts 
8 5 a Rodenberg 
udenslager Scott 
Good Lowden Sheffield 
Graff 1 Slem 
Graham, Pa McCreary Smith, Iowa 
Greene McCredie mith, Mich. 
Griest MeGuire, Okla. p 
Guernsey McKinley, III. Southwick 
Hamer McLachlan, Cal. Stafford 
Hamilton McLaughlin, Mich.Steenerson 
Ha eMorran Sterling 
Hayes Madden Stevens, Minn. 
He Madison Sulloway 
Hi by wasey 
— — —.— Tawney 
aw assey Taylor, Ohio 
Hollin rth Miller, Kans. Tilson 
Howell, N. J. Miller, Minn. ‘Townsend 
owell, Utah Moore, Pa. Volstead 
Howland Morehead anger 
Hubbard, Iowa Morgan, Mo. eeks 
Hubbard, W. Va. Morgan, Okla. Wheeler 
Hull, Iowa Morse ey 
umphrey, Wash. Moxley Wilson, III. 
abn Murphy W. d 
Keifer N Yo Mich. 
Kendall Nelson peaker 
<ennedy, Iowa Norris 
Kennedy, Ohio N 
kaid, Nebr. Oleott 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Riordan Watkins Young, N. Y 
NOT VOTING—62. 
Fuller Lindsay Sherwood 
Gardner, Mich. ndin Simmons 
T, Md. MeKinlay, Cal Smith, Cal. 
Gillespie 1 T) 
rant Martin, S. Dak. 8 — 
Haugen Millington Taylor, Colo 
Hawley Mondell stlewood 
Henry, Conn. Moon, Pa. Thomas, 
Hobson udg Vreeland 
Howard Murdock Wallace 
Huff Patterson ‘ashburn 
Hughes, W. Va. Payne Willett 
Jo n, Ohio Plumley Wood. N. J. 
Joyce att Woods, Iowa 
Lafean Rhinock 
Langley Sherley 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. RIORDAN. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. PLUMLEY with Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. Youne of New York with Mr. FORNES. 
Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. WATKINS. 
Mr. Fatrcump with Mr. HOBSON. 

Mr. Hawtey with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. WASHBUEN with Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. Grrr of Maryland. 


Mr. Saurru of California with Mr. WALLACE 


Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. HOWARD. 
Mr. Larean with Mr. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. RHINOCK. 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD with Mr. WILLETT. 


Mr. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. LINDSAY. 


Mr. Woops of Iowa with Mr. SHERWOOD. 


1911. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to change my 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name, 

Mr. CruMPACKER’s name was called, and he answered No.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill be engrossed 
and read the third time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee of the Whole with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am opposed to the bill. I move to re- 
commit the same with instructions, to report the same back in 
the shape of the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
moves to recommit the bill with the following instructions, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the substitute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, this substitute has been read. 
It was the substitute that was offered, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be not read again. It fixes the number at 391, 
and follows the bill as reported by the committee in other 
respects. It conforms also to the amendment just rejected by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to omit the reading of the substitute which covers the 
bill, with the exception of the change that he indicates. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have stricken out the words “by the 
legislature thereof,” so as to conform to the amendment that 
oye just been voted down. It strikes out “433” and inserts 
Å‘ 1 Digs 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not in order. The question 
is on the motion to recommit the bill with instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. A 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 133, nays 171, 
answered “ present ” 8, not voting T2, as follows: 


YBAS—133. 
Ames Ellis p Olmsted 
Anthony Elvins Kronmiller Palmer, H. W. 
Barchfeld Englebright Kiistermann Parker 
Barnard Esch Law arsons 
Barnhart Fassett Lawrence Pearre 
Bartholdt Fish Lenroot Pickett 
Bartlett, Nev. Focht Lindbergh Poindexter 
Bennet, N. X. Foelker Longworth ince 

ing ‘oss Loud Reeder 

Bradley Gardner, Mass. Loudenslager Roberts 
Burke, Pa. Gardner, N. J. Lowden Rodenberg 
Calder Garner, Pa. M Scott 
Calderhead Gillett McCreary 5 
Campbell Goebel McCredie Shefheld 
Cary Good McKinley, Ill. Smith, Iowa 
Cassidy Graft MeLaughlin, Mich. Smith, Mich. 
Chapman Graham, Pa. cMorran Snapp 
Cocks, N. Y. Hamilton adden Southwick 
Cole Hayes Madison Stafford 
Cooper, Pa. Hig. Malby Sterling 
Cooper, Hinshaw Mann Stevens, Minn 
Creager Hollingsworth Miller, Kans, Sulloway 
Crow Howell, N. J. iller, Minn, Tawney 
Currier Howell, Utah Moore, Pa. Taylor, Ohio 
Davidson Howland Morehead Tilson 
Davis Hubbard, Iowa Morgan, Mo, Townsend 
Dawson Hubbard, W. Va. Morse Voistead 
Denby Humphrey, Wash. Moxley heeler 
Diekema Keifer Murphy Wiley 
Dodds Kennedy, Iowa Needham Wilson, III. 
Draper Kennedy, Ohio Nelson Young, 
Driscoll, M. E. Kinkaid, Nebr. Norris 
Durey Knap Nye 
Dwight Knowland Oleott 

NAYS—171. 
Adair Burnett Dickinson odwin 
Aiken Byrd Dickson, Miss. Goldfogle 
Alexander, Mo. Byrns ies ordon 
Allen Candler Dixon, Ind Goulden 
Anderson Carlin Driscoll, D. A. Graham, III. 
Ansber Carter pre Greene 
Ashbroo Clark, Fla. Edwards, Ga. Gregg 
Austin Clark, Mo, Ellerbe Griest 
Bartlett, Ga. Clayton Estopinal Guernsey 
Beall, Tex. Cline er Hamer 
Bell, Ga. Collier Finley Hamill 
Bennett, Ky. Conry Fitzgerald Hamlin 
Boehne Cowles Flood, Va. Hammond 
Booher Cox, Ind. Floyd, Ark. Hanna 
Borland Cox, Ohio Fordney Hardwick 
Bowers Craig Foster, Ill. Hard 
Brantley Cravens Gallagher Harrison 
Broussard Crumpacker Garner, Tex. Havens 
Burgess Cullop Garrett Ha 
Burke, S. Dak. Dent Gill, Mo. He 
Burleigh Denver lass Helm 


Henry, Tex. Legare Oldfield Sisson 
Hitchcock Lever Padgett Slem 
Houston Lively Safe Smal 
Hughes, Ga. Livingston Palmer, A. M. Smith, Tex, 
sopies N. J. Lloyd Peters Sparkman 
Hull, Tenn. McDermott Pou Spight 
Humphreys, Miss. McGuire, Okla. Pujo Stanley 
James McHenry Rainey Stephens, Tex. 
Jamieson Macon Randell, Tex. Sulzer 
Johnson, Ky. Maguire, Nebr. Ransdell, La. Swasey 
Johnson, 8. C. Martin, Colo, Rauch Talbott 
Jones Massey Reid Taylor, Ala 
Keliher Maynard Richardson Thomas, Ky. 
Kendall Mays Robinson Thomas, N. C, 
Kinkead, N. J, Mitchell Roddenbery Tou Velle 
Kitchin Moon, Tenn. Rothermel Turnbull 
Korbly Moore, Tex. Rucker, Colo. Underwood 
Lamb organ, Okla. Rucker, Mo. Webb 
Langham Morrison Saunders Weisse 
Langley Moss Shackleford Wickliffe 
Latta Nicholls Sheppard Wilson, Pa. 
Lee O'Connell Sims 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—8. 
Adamson Fairchild Pray Thistlewood 
Burleson MeLachlan, Cal. Riordan Watkins 
NOT VOTING—72. 
Alexander, N. T. Gardner, Mich. Lindsay Simmons 
drus Gill, Md. Lundin Slayden 
Barclay Gillespie McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Cal, 
ates Grant M AIG Sperry 
Boutell Haugen Martin, S. D. Steenerson 
Butler Hawley Millington tu 
Cantrill Heald Mondell Taylor, Colo. 
Capron Henry, Conn. oon, Thomas, Ohio 
Coudrey Hill udd Vreeland 
Covington Hobson Murdock Wallace 
Dalzel Howard Patterson Wanger 
Douglas Huff ayne Washburn 
Edwards, Ky. Hughes, W. Va. Plümley eeks 
ornes ull, Iowa tt Willett 
Foster, Vt. Johnson, Ohio Rhinock ood, N. J. 
Fowler Joyce bath Woods, Iowa 
Fuller Kahn Sherley Woodyard 
es Lafean erw. Young, N. Y. 


So the motion to recommit was not agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. ADAMSON. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Jonnson of Ohio with Mr. COVINGTON. 
Mr. McLACHLAN of California with Mr. LINDSAY. 
On this vote: 
Mr. WASHBURN (in favor of 391) with Mr. PATTERSON (in 
favor of 433). 
Mr. DALZELL (in favor of 391) with Mr. Taytor of Colorado 
(in favor of 433). 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut (in favor of 391) with Mr. GILL 
of Maryland (in favor of 483). 
8 BUTLER (in favor of 391) with Mr. BURLESON (in favor of 
3 ae (in favor of 391) with Mr. Hopson (in favor 
0 N 

Pert N (in favor of 391) with Mr. SHERLEY (in favor 
0 2 

Mr. Surrz of California (in favor of 391) with Mr. WALLACE 
(in favor of 433). 

Mr. Foster of Vermont (in favor of 391) with Mr. Howarp 
(in favor of 433). 

Mr. Pray (in favor of 391) with Mr. Epwarps of Kentucky 
(in favor of 433). 

Mr. Woopyrarp (in favor of 391) with Mr. Huemes of West 
Virginia (in favor of 433). 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York (in favor of 391) with Mr. 
Grant (in favor of 433). 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania (in favor of 391) with Mr. War- 
KINS (in favor of 433). = 

e (in favor of 391) with Mr. GILLESPIE (in favor 
0 ). 

Mr. Hurt of Iowa (in favor of 391) with Mr. Sasarm (in 
favor of 433). 

Mr. THISTLEWOOD with Mr. WILLerr (on apportionment votes). 

For balance of this day: 

Mr. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRUMPAOKER, a motion to reconsider the 
yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without, amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 31656. An act to amend an act amendatory of the act 
approved April 23, 1906, entitled “An act to authorize the 
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Fayette Bridge Co. to construct a bridge over the Monongahela 
River, Pa., from a point in the borough of Brownsyille, Fayette 
County, to a point in the borough of West Brownsville, Wash- 
ington County.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 10348. An act to convey to the city of Fort Smith, Ark., 
a portion of the national cemetery reservation in said city. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills and joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

H. R. 26722. An act for the relief of Horace P. Rugg; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 20072. An act for the relief of Hans N. Anderson ; 

H. R. 30890, An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; and 

H. R. 31056. An act extending the time for commencing and 
completing the bridge authorized by an act approved April 23, 
1906, entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a point 
in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a point in the 
borough of West Brownsville, Washington County.” 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 5879. An act to provide for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the battle of Guilford Court House, N. C., and in 
memory of Maj. Gen, Nathanael Greene and the officers and 
soldiers of the Continental Army who participated with him in 
the battle of Guilford Court House, N. C. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Joyce, for seven days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Hunparp of West Virginia, for 10 days, beginning Feb- 
ruary 10, 1911, on account of important business. 

To Mr. BUTLER, for two days, on account of death in family. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. McCrepirr, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Sarah A. Waite, Sixty-first Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Frederick Arbour, Fifty-fifth Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on the bill (S. 9448) providing for the naturaliza- 
tion of the wife and minor children of insane aliens making 
homestead entries under the land laws of the United States 
the reference may be changed from the Committee on the Public 
Lands to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Spéaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 10, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 30280) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to exchange certain 


desert lands for lands within national forests in Oregon, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2112), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LOUD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8868) providing for a 
permanent resting place for the body of John Paul Jones, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2114), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 10318) authoriz- 
ing the Commissioner of the General Land Office to grant 
further extensions of time within which to make proof on desert- 
land entries, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2115), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the 
Senate (S. 574) to authorize J. W. Vance, L. L. Allen, C. F. Hel- 
wig, and H. V. Worley, of Pierce City, Mo.; A. B. Durnil, D. H. 
Kemp, Sig Soloman, J. J. Davis, S. A. Chappell, and W. M. West, 
of Monett, Mo.; M. L. Coleman, M. T. Davis, Jared R. Woodfill, 
jr.. J. H. Jarrett, and William H. Standish, of Aurora, Law- 
rence County, Mo.; and L. S. Meyer, F. S. Heffernan, Robert A, 
Moore, William H. Johnson, J. P. McCammon, M. W. Colbaugh, 
and W. H. Schreiber, of Springfield, Greene County, Mo., to con- 
struct a dam across the James River in Stone County, Mo., 
and to divert a portion of its waters through a tunnel into the 
said river again to create electric power, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2103), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the Senate (S. 10481) to authorize the Argenta Railway Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Arkansas River between the cities 
of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2104), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 32341) to authorize the St. Paul Railway 
Promotion Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River near Nininger, Minn., reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2105), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 31651) provid- 
ing for adjustment of conflict between placer and lode locators 
of phosphate lands, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2106), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
31652) to authorize the Central Vermont Railway Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the arm of Lake Champlain between the 
towns of Alburg and Swanton, Vt., reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2107), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 32213) to authorize the city of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to construct a bridge across the Piscataqua River, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2108), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. ; 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 32220) to authorize the board of supervisors 
of the town of Highlanding, Red Lake County, Minn., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red Lake River, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2109), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
32400) to authorize the North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and 
the Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad Co. to construct a bridge 
across the Delaware River from Lower Makefield Township, 
Bucks County, Pa., to Ewing Township, Mercer County, N. J., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2110), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the resolution of the House (H. Con. 
Res. 58) providing for the printing of the proceedings upon the 
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unveiling of the statue of Baron von Steuben, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2111), which 
said resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 32340) to authorize the Rainy River Improve- 
ment Co. to construct a dam across the outlet of Namakan 
Lake at Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn., reported the 
same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2113), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
Severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 82674) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2100), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. AMES, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 82675) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sail- 
ors, accompanied by a report (No. 2101), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GREGG, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 31106) for the relief 
of Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, commodore on the retired list of 
the United States Navy, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2116), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 82621) granting a pension to Anna Smith, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 32676) to amend section 3 of 
the act of Congress of May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions 
of section 2301 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to certain lands in the State of Montana embraced within the 
provisions of said act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 32677) concerning taxable 
costs in suits at law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
. By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 32678) to provide for the 

exchange of national forest timber in New Mexico for private 
lands lying within the extension limits of the Zuni National 
Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 32679) providing 
that any person who has heretofore made one or more home- 
stead entries and has failed from any cause to perfect his title 
to any lands embraced in such entry or entries may make a fur- 
ther homestead entry, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 82680) providing for an 
election for the removal of the county seat of the county of 
Cochise, Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 32681) to 
amend section 1 of an act to regulate the times and manner of 
holding elections for Senators in Congress, approved July 25, 
1866; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 32682) for 
the relief of the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of South 
Carolina concerning election of United States Senators by the 
direct vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32683) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Darwin Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 82684) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac F. Lakham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 32885) granting an increase 
of pension to Bertha A. Mulhall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32686) for the relief of the estate of Philip 
Houser, deceased; to the Committée on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 32687) for the relief of 
Julius M. McCoskry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32688) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 32689) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 32690) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Mary A. Bullard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. r 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 32691) granting an increase of 
pennon to Sherwood C. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 32692) granting an increase 
5 pension to John Frank; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MASSEY: A bill (H. R. 32693) granting a pension to 
John W. Sturm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 32694) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles K. Beecher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32695) to correct the military record of 
Benjamin Taylor, alias Schofield; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 32696) for the relief of 
Bethesda Baptist Church, of Bamberg County, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. x 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 32697) granting an increase 
of pension to Asa L. Bushnell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 32698) granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Wallis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 32699) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Abram H. Bedell; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of Americus 
Club, of Buffalo, N. I., and Common Council of Buffalo, for 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of the Los Angeles County 
Osteopathic Society, against the Mann, Owen, and Creager 
health bureau bills; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of business firms of Oakwood, 
Ohio, against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of the members of the Bar- 
bers’ Union, No. 114, of Newark, Ohio, requesting the construc- 
tion of the battleship New York in a Government yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
South Dakota, favoring a parcels-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Manufacturers’ Club, for reciprocity 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles County Osteopathic Society, 
against the Owen, Mann, and Creager bills relative to health bu- 
reau; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Ernest S. Cash; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Washingten 
Camp No. 787, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Waynesboro, 
Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of the twenty-third congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, favoring a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Otto Windorf and 
other citizens of Wisconsin, for construction of battleship New 
TOR in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 


By Mr. COVINGTON: Petition of ship owners and masters in 
Maryland, favoring Senate bill 5677, to promote efficiency of the 
Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Robert R. Smallfield and six 
other citizens and firms of Davenport, Iowa, against a par- 
cole pont law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. DIEKEMA: Petition of officers and enlisted men of 
the Third Battalion, Second Infantry Michigan National Guard, 
for the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Militia. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of Grand Traverse 
County, Mich., favoring extension of parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Los Angeles County Osteo- 
pathic Society, against the Owen, Mann, and Creager bills; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Local No. 145, of La Crosse, for enactment 
of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petition of citizens of first con- 
gressional district of Missouri, against a parcels-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of Washington Camp No. 573; 
Washington Camp No. 645, of Orrstown; and Washington Camp 
No. 494, of Port Royal, Patriotic Order Sons of America, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, for House bill 15413; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of A. B. Jacobs and others, of 
Malta, Ill., against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles County Osteopathic Society, 
against a Federal department of health; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, for 
the eight-hour law and construction of battleships in Govern- 
ment navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Capt. Edw. A. Sanger, of Woodstock, III., 
for the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Militia. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Progress Chapter of the American Women’s 
League, of Sandwich, III., for the Lewis claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. $ 

Also, petition of the American Embassy Association, for the 
Lowden bill, H. R. 30888; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of James F. 
Gardner and 26 other residents of Haverhill, Mass., for build- 
ing battleship New York in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, petition of Lucans Council and Enterprise Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for H. R. 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. * 

Also, petition of Laurel Grange, No. 161, of West Newbury, 
Mass., for a general parcels-post system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of Council of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, relative to refusal of the 
Russian Government to honor American passports and urging 
abrogation of the Russian treaty unless American passports 
are uniformly honored by Russian Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of Local Union No. 164, United 
Association of Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, of St. Joseph, 
Mich., urging building of battleship New York in Government 
yard; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 


Also, petition of Constantine Grange, No. 236, for a parcels- 
pos system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of Farmers’ Cooperative Co. 
and 13 others, of Pipestone, Minn., against removal of duty on 
barley; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota on 
rural post-office routes, for increase of salary for rural carriers; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Alsa, petition of legislative committee of the National Grange 
of Concord, N. H., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against a parcels- 
pont system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, for amendment of 
section 121 of Article V of the Constitution by striking out the 
word“ male; ” to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Pètitions of citizens of Moody and 
J. G. Altorf Co., of Marlin, in the State of Texas, against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of Branch No. 83, Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, of Butler, Pa., for House bill 29866; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of citizens of De Mossville, Port- 
land, Indian Head, Dodge, and Louisville, in the State of Ken- 
tucky, for enactment of more restrictive immigration laws; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petitions of citizens of Oskaloosa, Hills- 
boro, Hynes, Hesper, Richland, New Sharon, Kanawha, Grin- 
nell, Marshalltown, and New Providence, in the State of Iowa, 
against fortifying the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of citizens of Clayton, N. Y., 
against reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Carthage (N. Y.) Board of Trade League, 
against the adoption of the proposed reciprocal tariff legislation 
with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of Metal Trades 
Council, Newark, N. J.; Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Jersey City; International Association of Machinists of West 
Hoboken and Jersey City, for construction of battleship New 
York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and for the eight-hour clause; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Washington Camp No. 159, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, Hast Berlin, Pa., for House 
bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. LATTA: Petition of J. H. Loomer and others, of Knox 
County, Nebr., against the passage of Senate bill 404 and House 
joint resolution 17; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Beiler Bros., of Norfolk; V. A. Nadorost 
and 13 others, of Verdigris; Wilson Bros. & Co. and 13 others, 
of Allen; Chris Asmussen and 13 others, of Craig; J. M. Young 
and others, of Craig; John B. Sarger and 18 others, of Edwards; 
A. L. Scutt and 13 others, of Leigh; D. McManus & Son and 83 
others, of Lyons, all in the State of Nebraska, against a parcels- 


post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Roads. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pleasant Hill, III., favoring the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCREDIE: Petition of Legislature of Washington, 
relative to tariff revision, urging careful consideration of same; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Washington Camp No. 19, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Sunbury, Pa., urging the 
enactment of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McKINNBY: Petition of Carpenters’ Union No. 1883, 
of Macomb, III., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of United Présbyterian Church of Stronghurst, 
for Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Railway Lodge, No. 695, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of Rock Island, for a parcels-post sys- 
tem; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men of 
Nebraska City, Falls City, and Plattsmouth, against parcels-post 
system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Stella and business men of Barr, 
Douglas, and Auburn, favoring Senate bill 3776, placing express 
companies under Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Hair Spinners’ 
Protective Union, No. 12347; of Waynesboro Council, No. 760; 
and E. W. Sisley, Fayette City, Pa., for illiteracy test of im- 
migrants; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of James J. Judge, for battleship construction 
in Government navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, protests of ©. H. Coburn, S. Hheman, A. Salter, I. M. 
Vanderberry, E. J. Kessilmeyre, Conrad L. Haessler, M.. Christ- 
mas, H. F. Lamborn, W. Quinn, C. M. Snow, K. C. Russell, 
J. W. Lawhead, M. E. Cooke, Rembrandt P.. Morris, P. S. Inger- 
soll, and others, against Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. ; 

By Mr. PALMER: Petitions of Local Councils Nos, 255 and 
760, Junior Order United American Mechanics; Washington 
Camps Nos. 483 and 524, and McKinley Commandry, No. 16, 
Patriotic Sons of America; and Local Unions Nos. 268 and 768, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 106, International Union of 
Slate Workers, of Bangor, Pa., for repeal of the oleomargarine 
tax; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: Petition of Legislature of State of 
Washington, against change in tariff without careful investiga- 
tion of facts concerning same as applied to the industries of the 
Northwest; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Los Angeles County Osteo- 
pathie Society, against the Mann, Owen, and Creager national 
health bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of citizens of Illinois; against a 
parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union, for construction of 
battleship New York in the New York Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles County Osteopathic Society, 
against Mann, Owen, and Creager national health bureau bills; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of the Society of Friends in 
America, of Providence, R. I., deploring the proposal to fortify 
the Panama Canal and fayoring its neutralization by inter- 
national agreement; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Niagara (N. Y.) Farmers’ 
Club, indorsing the Simmons bill (H. R. 897) regulating impor- 
tation of Jersey stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Niagara Falls Board of Trade and Repub- 
lican electors of the town of Java, Wyoming County, and Wyo- 
ming County Pomona Grange, in the State of New York, pro- 
testing against the confirmation of the proposed reciprocity 
agreement with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Batavia Typographical Union, No. 511, fa- 
zorog Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of H. N. Smith; Charles 
Jones and 9 other residents of Oakland County; Mrs. Bertha 
Stocking and 15 other residents of Osceola County; Allegan 
County Grange, Allegan County; D. ©. Wells and 16 other resi- 
dents of Ottawa County; Nunica Grange, No. 1329, of Nunica; 
James Snell and 25 others, of Delta County; P. J. Dean and 28 
others, of Midland and Saginaw Counties; P. J. Haley and 20 
other residents of Saginaw County; Olle Sogge and 15 others, 
of Grand Traverse County; and Nels W. Oleson and 8 others, 
of Leelanau County, all in the State of Michigan, for a parcels- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN > Petition of citizens of Texas, against the 
8 of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 

fice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Protest of Henry Feig, of Atwater, 
Minn., against the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of postal clerks of the tenth division, relative 
to service and pay of railway mail clerks; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Samuel C. Hayes, of Nielsville, Polk County, 
Minn., against reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Berlin (N. H.) Board of 
Trade, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association of New York, favoring a permanent tariff commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: Petitions of sundry citizens of the 
twenty-fifth congressional district of the State of Illinois, faver- 
ing a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of merchants of twenty-fifth congressional dis- 
trict of Illinois, protesting against. the parcels-post bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of citizens of Connecticut, for the 
eight-hour working day and for construction of battleship New 
12 in the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
uon; for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Pattern Makers’ Association, for repeal of 
the tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Hartford Board of Trade, for an appropria- 
tion of $177,000 to widen the Connecticut River between Hart- 
ford and the Sound; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WEEKS: Resolutions of National Board of Trade at 
its forty-first annual meeting in Washington, D. C., January 
17, 18, and 19, 1911, as to legislation upon various matters of 
national importance; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of H. E. Braemer, against repeal 
of tariff on barley; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. S. Burgess and citizens of Wisconsin, 
against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Fray, February 10, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G.. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Kean, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


POCATELLO NATIONAL FOREST. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 9566) to 
reserve certain lands and to incorporate the same and make 
them a part of the Pocatello National Forest Reserve, which 
were, in line 8, to strike out “is” and insert “are;” in line 10, 
to strike out reserve; and to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to reserve certain lands and to incorporate the same 
and make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest.” 

Mr. BURNHAM. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, chairman of the commission to 


investigate the title of the United States to land in the District. 


of Columbia, transmitting a report on the title to lot 20, square 
253, assigned to the United States in the division between the 
public and the original proprietors of the city of Washington 
(S. Doe. No. 817), which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


CONSTITUTION OF NEW MEXICO. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the governor of the Territory of New Mexico, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the constitution submitted to and 
ratified by the people of that Territory, together with a certified 
copy of the statement of votes cast thereon (H. Doc. No. 1369), 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and ordered 
to be printed. 

SENATOR FROM WYOMING, 


Mr. WARREN presented the credentials of CLARENCE D. 
CLARK, chosen by the Legislature of the State of Wyoming a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1911, 
which were read and ordered to be filed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concur- 


‘rence of the Senate: 


H. R. 3982. An act for the relief of David F. Wallace; and 
H. R. 30566. An act for the appointment of Representatives 


in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth De- 
cennial Census. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 5379. An act to provide for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the Battle of Guilford Court House, N. C., and in 
memory of Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene and the officers and sol- 
diers of the Continental Army who participated with him in 
the Battle of Guilford Court House, N. C.; 

H. R. 20072. An act for the relief of Hans N. Anderson; 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; and 

H. R. 31656. An act extending the time for commencing and 
completing the bridge authorized by an act approved April 23, 
1906, entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a 
point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a 
point in the borough of West Brownsville, Washington County.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, of West- 
chester County, N. Y., remonstrating against any appropriation 
being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Berlin, N. H., and a memorial of the New Hampshire State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Frank Jones Brewing 
Co., of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of John P. Hale Council, No. 9, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Barrington, N. H., 
and a petition of Prospect Council, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of Plymouth, N. H., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. NIXON presented memorials of sundry citizens of Reno, 
Elko, and Lovelock, all in the State of Nevada, remonstrating 
against the enactment of proposed legislation changing the 
name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Progressive 
Republican Club of ward 3, Keene, N. H., praying for the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Local Union No. 568, of 
Lincoln; of Local Union No. 1883, of Macomb; and of Local 
Union No. 1873, of Lawrenceville, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, all in the State of Illinois, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Mellwain Post, No. 273, De- 
partment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, of Spring- 
field, III., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pen- 
sion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Capitol Lodge, No. 628, 
International Association of Machinists, of Springfield, III., 
remonstrating against the repeal of the eight-hour law in con- 
nection with the construction of battleships, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 
683, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
of Burlington; of Memphremagog Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Newport; of President Arthur Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Sheldon; and of 
Crawford Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
of Putney, all in the State of Vermont, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram from the secretary of the 
Washington Wool Growers’ Association, which I ask may be 
read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

NORTH Yakima, WASH., February 7, 1911. 
Senator W. L. Jones, Washington, D. C.: 


Under pending reciprocity treaty with Canada, sheep are placed on 
free list, dressed meats are taxed 14 cents per pound. This affords pro- 


tection to packers, but not consumers or sheep breeders. If Canadian 
sheep are admitted free, they will bring millions of pounds of free wool 
hiia goen, We wish to protest against admission of free sheep from 
anada. 
H. STAILEY COFFIN, 
Secretary Washington Wool Growers’ Association. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I present a memorial of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of Erwin, S. Dak., which I ask may be printed in the 
Rercord and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ERWIN GRANGE, No. 25, 
Erwin, 8. Dak., February 8, 1911. 
Hon. R. J. GAMBLE, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator: We, the Patrons of Husbandry, implore you to vote 
for the revocation of the Canadian 3 treaty made by our Ex- 
ecutive and the Canadian officials. As a faithful servant of the people 
of this State, you are by duty bound to cause this treaty to be revoked; 
firstly, because its burdens fall most heavily on this and other agricul- 
tural States; secondly, because it is unjust to the people as a whole, 
in so far as it is an unjust and partial regulation of commerce between 
the States and Canada. 

We will not detain fae by going into details, as you have the original 
treaty before you. anking you in advance for your prompt action 
upon this matter, we remain, 

Faithfully, yours, J. F. WoLKOW, Com’tmn. 
(Mrs.) Ciara B. Honces, Master. 
F: G. Lanson, Secretary. 


Mr. GAMBLE presented a memorial of the Hentges Clothing 
Co. and six other business firms of Yankton, S. Dak., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called rural parcels-post 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of Local Council of Wal- 
nut Cove; Emma Council, of Ashville; Local Council of Hick- 
ory; Local Council of Gastonia; Local Council of King; Bear 
Creek Council, of Gold Hill; Keystone Council, of Proximity; 
Local Council of Rockville; Local Council of Manndale; Local 
Council of Apex; and Jeff Davis Council, of Wilmington, all 
of the Junior Order United American Mechanics; of Washing- 
ton Camps Nos, 17, of China Grove, and 27, of Gastonia, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America; and of Local Union No. 1492, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
Hendersonyille, all in the State of North Carolina, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I present a telegram from the Idaho State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

PAYETTE, IDAHO, February 9-10, 1911. 
Hon. W. B. HeYBURN, . 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The Idaho State Grange, 3,000 strong, protest against reciprocity 
with Canada unless the farmer is treated as fairly as the manufac- 
turers. We want a square deal, one that is fair to all. 

D. C. MULAN, Master. 
F. P. FRENCH, Secretary. 
H. HARLAND, Overseer. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed 
in the Rrcorp and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint resolution 4. 


Whereas the Territory of Alaska is settled by a hardy, active, and 
energetic people, numbering more than 64,000, according to the Thir- 
teenth Census, 1910, who ve in the last 10 years added in gold and 
fish alone more than $225,000,000° to the wealth of the Nation, and 
whose trade with the merchants of the United States last year 
amounted to more than $52,000,000, being greater than our trade with 
China and twice as great in value as our trade with the Philippines; 


and 

Whereas the development of the Territory is being greatly retarded 
by the want of a law-making or legislative body therein, to be elected 
by the e: 

T pesolved: Dy the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon (the 
senate and house jointly concurring), That we do hereby declare our 
most earnest opinion that it is necessary to the development of the 
Pacific coast and of the resources of, and good government in, Alaska 
that the Congress of the United States shall at the earliest possible 
date pass an enabling act creating and providing for the organization 
of a territorial legislature in Alaska, to be elected by the American 
citizens resident therein, with such powers and limitations as have 
been usually given to and imposed upon such legislative assemblies in 
other Territories; and the Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State of Oregon are hereby requested 
to aid and assist in securing the passage of such a bill. 

Adopted by the house January 19, 1911. 

JOHN P. Rusk, Speaker of the House. 


Concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911. 
Bren SELLING, President of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
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on 
asics at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 3ist day of January, A. D. 


[SEAL.] 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

House joint memorial 2. 
7775 honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
eg: 


F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


To 
8 


Your memorialists, the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, respectfully represent: 

Whereas Congress at its last session 1 the sum of 810,000 
for a site for the purpose of erecting and constructing thereon a Fed- 
eral building for the city of Roseburg, Oreg., to relieve the congested 
condition of the Federal offices of said city, to wit, the United States 
land office, the United States post office, the United States weather 
observatory, also the United States district forestry bureau; and 

Whereas said offices now occupy separate buildings with a floor space 
at a great rental expense to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Government has advertised for and has now 2 
tically selected and purchased said site for said Federal building: 
Now, therefore, 

Your memorialists do earnestly pray the Congress of these United 
States (at this session) do appropriate the sum of $250,000 for the pur- 
pose of constructing such building of such a capacity as to relieve said 
congested condition. And that a copy of this memorial be forwarded 
to the Senate and House of the United States in Con assembled, 
and a copy thereof to each of the Oregon Representatives therein. 

Adopted by the house January 19, 1911. 

Joun P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


Concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911. 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 


W. Benson, secretar: 
te, do hereby certify : 


I, F. 
todlan of the seal of said 8 

That I have carefully compared the annex copy of house joint 
memorial No. 2 with the original thereof, which was N eae by the 
house January 19, 1911, and concurred in by the senate January 26, 
1911, and that it is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole 
of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
108 at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 31st day of January, A. D. 


[Star] F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxcorp, as follows: 


Joint memorial raying that a grant of the land and buildin 
Fort Walla Walla Military Reservation be made to Whitman 


To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, prays that 
the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla all 


of the 
ollege. 


in the 
rAd | statement: 

The War Department has determined that the military service does 
not require the maintenance of a military post at Fort Walla Walla, 
and the troops have been withdrawn, except a few necessary care- 
takers, so that in future the preservation of the property will be a 
burden upon the Government, without any compensating benefit. 

The property is, by reason of its situation and character, 8 to 
the needs of Whitman College, its use by the coliege will be the best 
use to which it can be devoted, and the Nation will derive the greatest 
benefit from the property by intrusting it to an institution, in every 
W and capable of using it in the cause of higher education. 

ere is within the boundaries of the reservation a soldiers’ ceme- 
tery containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the 
military service of the United States. This cemetery has been well 
kept by the officers and soldiers heretofore stationed at Fort Walla 
Walla, and if the prayer of your memorialist shall be granted, the 
trustees of Whitman 8 will assume an obligation to so care for 
this soldiers’ cemetery as show, perpetually, the respect due to our 
country's defenders. 

Texas and Hawaii became annexed to the United States without con- 
tributing anything to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor and 
other acquisitions of territory except the Oregon country, were pur- 
chased and paid for out of the National Treasury; but more han 
800,000 square miles of country, comprising the States of Oregon 
Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming, became part 
of our national domain through the instrumentality of patriotic pio- 
neers, of whom Dr. Marcus itman was a type and a leader. They 

metrated the wilderness and wrested that country with its wealth of 
and, forests, mines, waters, and fisheries from the grasp of a forei 
corporation and held it until the growth of public sentiment forced the 
Government to bring to a conclusion the d piomatie controversy with 
respect to its ownership by the treaty with Great Britain o 1846, 
whereby the American title was finally recognized and established. 

The scene of one of the 8 of American history is in the 
immediate yicinity of Fort Walla Walla. There a monument com- 


memorates the lives of Dr. Whitman and his wife and a dozen of their 
associat part of the vanguard of American civilization who were 
massacred by the aboriginal inhabitants. Our Nation loves to honor 
those whose names illuminate the pages of its history. For that pur- 
pose the Government has willingly expended liberal appropriations in 

ment for statuary, monuments, and paintings produced by the most 
talented artists of the world, and the granti: of Fort Walla Walla 
as a contribution to the college founded by an intimate friend and co- 
worker of Dr. Whitman to honor his memory, and which has appealed 
to the sentiment of public-spirited, patriotic citizens, bringing responses 
in liberal contributions to its endowment, will be heartily approved 
the poopie at large. In return for the national aggrandizement result- 
ing directly from the exertion, privations, and sacrifices of the Oregon 
p e Nation can well afford to bestow one section of land, and 
the buildings which it does not require for use, as a gift to an institu- 
tion of learning which the le of the three Northwestern States 
have adopted as an object of their solicitude and pride. 

Whitman College is a privately endowed, nonsectarian, Christian 
college, intended to supply the need of those States for such an insti- 
tution of higher education. It commands the respect and has the 
earnest sympathy of learned people and good people in every section 
of the United States, and its destiny is to grow in importance as the 
country surrounding it shall advance in all the ways that mark the 
ee e of arts and sciences. No more fitting monument has been 
erected, nor to a worthier man. 

The State of Washington and its citizens have paid for and donated 
to the United States the land comprised within two military posts, viz, 
Fort Lawton, near Seattle, and Fort Wright, near Spokane, each includ- 
ing more than 1,000 acres. These lands were purchased after they had 
become valuable and after they had been selected for military use, and 
the acquisition thereof for the use of the Government involved labor 
and 3 on the ga of public-spirited citizens in soliciting con- 
tributions of land and money and in overcoming objections of owners, 
and their present value is many times greater than the highest estimate 
of the value of Fort Walla Walla. 

Adopted by the house Jenny 23, 1911. 

OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 

Concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911. 

BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, STATA OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify : 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of house joint me- 
morial No. 4 with the original thereof, which was adopted by the house 
January 23, 1911, and concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911, 
at it is a correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such 
original. 

n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of 77 
Dane at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 3d day of February, A. D. 


[SEAL.] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


Mr. CARTER presented a petition of the North Washington 
Citizens’ Association, of the District of Columbia, and a peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of the city of Washington, praying for 
the establishment of a public park bounded by Rhode Island 
Avenue, Second Street, T Street, and Lincoln Avenue, NE. 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Book and Thimble 
Club of Williston, N. Dak., praying that an investigation be 
made into the condition of dairy products for the prevention 
and spread of tuberculosis, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 12018, 
American Federation of Labor, of Jamestown, N. Dak., remon- 
strating against any change being made in the method of print- 
ing United States bonds and notes, etc., which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry business men of 
Galesburg, N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called rural parcels-post bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Adams County Agri- 
cultural Association, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of 
the so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1048, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, of 
Carbondale, Pa., praying for the repeal of the present oleomar- 
garine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the preservation of the forest reservations at the head- 
eee of navigable streams, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

He also presented a petition of John S. Melvin Post, No. 141, 
Grand Army. of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, of 
Bradford, Pa., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PAGE presented petitions of President Arthur Council, 
of Sheldon; Memphremagog Council, of Newport; and Crawford 
Council, of Putney, all of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, and of Local Union No. 683, United Brotherhood of 
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Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Burlington, all in the 
State of Vermont, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of the Central Labor Union 
of Wilmington; the American Flag Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Newark, and of Washington 
Camp No. 20, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Camden, all 
in the State of Delaware, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 
523, of Tarrytown and Ossining, in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the printing of 
certain matter on stamped envelopes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Rhode Island 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, praying that an investigation be 
made into the condition of dairy products for the prevention 
and spread of tuberculosis, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of sundry members of the 
International Association of Machinists of Everett, Wash., 
praying for the construction of the battleship New York in a 
Government navy yard, which was referred to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs, 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wendell, Minn., remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Twin City Wholesale 
Millinery Association, of Minnesota, praying that reciprocal 
trade relations be established between the United States and 
Canada in respect to millinery articles, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SCOTT presented memorials of the Retail Business Men’s 
Association, the Retail Grocers’ Protective Association, the 
Association of Credit Men, and the United Commercial Trav- 
elers’ Association, all of Charleston, in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, remonstrating against the passage of the.so-called parcels- 
post bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 
6, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Crawfordsville, Ind., and 
a petition of Marion Council, No. 3, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, of Marion, Ind., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 


He also presented a petition of Encampment No. 51, Union 
Veteran Legion of the United States, of Fort Wayne, Ind., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 381, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, of Syracuse; Local 
Councils No. 33, of Syracuse; No. 107, of Mohawk; and No. 24, 
of Greenwich, Junior Order United American Mechanics; of 
Local Unions No. 718, of New Rochelle, and No. 24, of Batavia, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; of 
Local Union No. 577, Garment Workers, of Cohoes and vicinity ; 
Washington Camp, No. 22, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of 
Yonkers; and of the Central Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Syracuse, all in the State of New York, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of Amherst Grange, No. 1131, of 
Williamsville; Stafford Grange, No. 418, of Morganville; Sandy 
Creek Grange, No. 127, of Lacona; Pamelia Grange, No. 68, of 
Evans Mills; and Little Falls Grange, No. 611, of Little Falls, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New York, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reci- 
procity agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Celtic Club, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., remonstrating against the ratification of the treaty of 
arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, the Common Council of Geneva, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, the Buffalo Brewers’ Ex- 
change, and sundry business firms of Rochester, Geneva, and 
New York City, all in the State of New York, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocity agreement between the 


United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of National Lodge, No. 556, 
International Association of Machinists, of Brooklyn, N. V., 
praying for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, whicb 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division No. 292, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Middletown, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
admission of publications of fraternal societies to the mail as 
second-class matter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Bela Rich Post, No. 287, of 
Cattaraugus; Oliver McAllister Post, No. 373, of Philadelphia; 
and Vander Veer Post, No. 57, of Fonda, all of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of New York, in the State of 
New York, praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association of New York, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the appointment of a permanent tariff 
commission, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
transmission of race-gambling bets, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Gebhard Lang Council, 
No. 298, Catholic Benevolent Legion, of Buffalo, N. Y., remon- 
strating against any appropriation being made for the exten- 
sion of the work of the Bureau of Education, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee 
Feo and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
ollows: 


House joint memorial 4. 


Whereas the Territory of Alaska is settled by a hardy, active, and 
energetic people numbering more than 64,000, according to the Thir- 
teenth Census, 1910, who have in the last ten years added in gold and 
fish alone more than $225,000,000 to the wealth of the Nation, and 
whose trade with the merchants of the United States last year amounted 
to more than $52,000,000, being greater than our trade with China and 
twice as great in value as our trade with the 1 and 

Whereas the development of the Territory is being greatly retarded 
pees 5 of a law-making or legislative body therein, to be elected by 

8 


people: 

Resolved by the Legislative forsee ett the State of Oregon (the 
senate and house pa concurring), at we do hereby declare our 
most earnest opinion that it is necessary to the development of the 
Pacific coast and of the resources of and good government in Alaska 
that the Congress of the United States shall, at the earliest possible 
date, pass an enabling act creating and providing for the organization 
of a territorial legislature in Alaska, to be elected by the American 
citizens resident therein, with such powers and limitations as have been 
usually given to and imposed upon such legislative assemblies in other 
Territories; and the Senators and Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States from the State of Oregon are hereby requested to aid 
and assist in securing the passage of such a bill. 


Adopted by the house eas’ 19, 1911. 
OHN P. Rusk, Speaker of the House. 
Concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911. < 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint resolution No. 4 with 
the original thereof, which was adopted by the house January 19, 1911, 
and concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911, and that it is a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oron; 

Done at the capitol at lem, Oreg., this 31ist day of January, 


A. D. 1911. 
[SEAL] F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 3. 


Whereas there is now pending before the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America Senate bill 5677, providing for the retire- 
ment and relief of the officers and members of the United States Life- 
Sahe 5 lative Assembly of the State of Oregon believes it 
reas the slative e 
— desirable and just that such provision should be made: Now, there- 
Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be, and are hereby, memorialized and requested 
to vote for and use their utmost endeavors to secure the 1 od or said 
Senate bill 5677 by the House of Representatives and its approval by 
the President. 
Adopted by the house Jan 18, 1911. 
= 29 e Jony P. Ruse, Speaker of the House. 
neur e senate Janua: x 5 
8 z BEN ane President of the Senate. 
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UNITED States or America, STATE OF OREGON, 
č OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 3 with the 
original thereof, which was adopted by the house January 18, 1911, and 
concurred in by the senate January 19, 1911, and that it is a correct 
transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
asin at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 3ist day of January, A. D. 


[SEAL] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 
Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
f House joint memorial 2. 
ssh honorable Senate and House of Representative of the United 


Your memorialists, the Twenty-sixth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, respectfully represent: 3 

Whereas Con at its last session appropriated the sum of $10,000 
for a site for the purpose of erecting and constructing thereon a Fed- 
eral building for the city of Roseburg, Oreg., to relieve the congested 
condition of the Federal offices of said city, to wit: The United States 
land office, the United States post office, the United States weather 
observatory, also the United States district forestry bureau; and 

Whereas said offices now occupy separate buildings with a floor 
space at a great rental expense to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Government has advertised for and has now practically 
pes ac and purchased said site for said Federal building: Now, 

erefore 


Adopted by the house panne 19, 1911. 
OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 
Concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911. 
Ben SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secre of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 2 with the 
original thereof, which was adopted by the house January 19, 1911, 
and concurred in by the senate January 26, 1911, and that it is a cor- 
rect transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

os at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 31st day of January, A. D. 


[smar.] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BOURNE presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 1. 


Whereas the State of Oregon has contributed to the United States 
reclamation fund a larger sum than any other State; and 

Whereas the apportionment of the reclamation fund to Oregon is so 
8 nd to constitute actual discrimination against the people of 
regon; ani 

Whereas the early reclamation of the large areas of desert land in 
the State of Oregon is dependent upon the work of the United States 
Reclamation Service; an 

Whereas section 9 of the reclamation act, 5 6 185 that more than 
50 per cent of the reclamation fund be expended in the State contribut- 

the same, was repealed at the last session of Congress; and 
ereas the re of section 9 of the reclamation act leaves the 

State of Oregon in position to be hurt by continuation of the present 
discrimination: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
memorialized to urge the immediate reenactment of section of the 
reclamation act of the United States, and use their influence to secure 
an a C of the reclamation fund which shall as nearly as 
poss e conform to the amount of the reclamation fund contributed 
y the 2 of the State of Oregon, and a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted to each of the Senators and Representatives of the State of 
Oregon in Congress. 

Adopted by the house January 17, 1911. 

JoHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


Concurred in by the senate January 19, 1911. 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of-the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 1 with the 
original thereof, which was adopted by the house January 17, 1911, 
und concurred in by the senate January 19, 1911, and that it is a 
correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 


Rons at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 31st day of January, A. D. 
F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


911. 
[SEAL] 


Mr. CURTIS. I present a telegram signed by the governor 
of Kansas, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: ; 
TOPEKA, KANS., February 10, 1911. 
Senator Curtis, Washington, D. C. 


House and senate have passed joint resolution favoring passage of 
the Sulloway bill, and have asked me to inform you of this. I request 
your immediate attention for it. 

W. R. STUBBS, Governor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 10536) directing 
the Secretary of War to convey the outstanding legal title of 
the United States to lot No. 20, square No. 253, in the city of 
Washintgon, D. C., reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 1137) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 27887) to amend the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8699) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to recognize William Mitchell, deceased, as having 
been a member of Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Mounted Infantry, Civil War, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1139) thereon. 

Mr. BURKETT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 9822) directing the 
Secretary of War to convey the outstanding legal title of the 
United States to sublots Nos. 31, 32, and 33 of original lot No. 
8, square No. 80, in the city of Washington, D. C., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1140) thereon, 

Mr. CARTER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 10349) to authorize Jo- 
seph Swift to construct an elevated trestle across Anacostia 
Road, in the District of Columbia, submitted an adverse report 
thereon (No. 1141), which was agreed to, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 


TAXATION IN ARIZONA, 


Mr. KEAN. From the Committee on Territories I report back 
favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 28214) providing 
for the levy of taxes by the taxing officers of the Territory of 
Arizona, and for other purposes, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. It is an important bill in regard to taxation in 
Arizona. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, it 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY V. GATES. 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 343), which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to Bf to Harry V. Gates, son of John E 
Gates, late janitor, United States Senate, a sum equal to six months’ 
salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his demise, 
3 — sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. s 


PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY AND RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee om the Philippines, I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 32004) 
Providing for the quadrennial election of members of the Philip- 
pine Assembly and Resident Commissioners to the United States, 
and for other purposes, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 
31856) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 1188) thereon. I desire to give notice, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that I shall seek an opportunity on Monday next to ask 
for the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mr. GALLINGER. From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 10583) to amend the charter of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Co., of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
and I submit a report (No. 1136) thereon. I ask for its present 
consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, the 
Penate as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 

on. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

USE OF CERTIFIED CHECKS, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance, I report back 
favorably, with amendments, the bil (H. R. 30570) to au- 
thorize the receipt of certified checks, drawn on national banks, 
for duties on imports and internal taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it strikes me that that is a 
pretty far-reaching measure and will result in affecting seri- 
ously the flow of actual gold into this country. I have no doubt 
the committee has given consideration to it, but whenever you 
substitute anything for gold you will find that the supply of 
gold on hand in the Treasury of the United States will diminish. 
If you take out of, say, $300,000,000 or $400,000,000, probably 
more than half of that, which under such a law would be paid by 
certified checks, those certified checks will be the subject of 
credits in banks, and there is no provision in the bill which re- 
quires them ever to be transferred or, rather, to be exchanged 
for actual gold. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not consent to the bill being consid- 
ered to-day. I object, and ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
go to the calendar. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. To save time, I renew the notice I gave 
yesterday that during the morning business I shall object to the 
consideration of any bills. It is not fair to Senators who have 
given notice of es. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the regular order be proceeded with. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do this to avoid any requests for the 
consideration of bills during the morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are still in 
order, 

CHEROKEE INDIAN ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
a paper submitted on the 7th instant by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], being a memorial from the Keetoowah So- 
ciety, a corporation, on behalf of its members, who are all 
Cherokees by blood enrolled as of September 1, 1902. I move 
that the memorial be printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 816). 

The motion was agreed to. 

OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS. 


Mr. CLAPP. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], I report 
back with amendments the bill (S. 10606) supplementary to and 
amendatory of an act entitled “An act for the division of the 
lands and funds of the Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma,” 
approved June 28, 1906, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood that a certain amendment would 
be offered to that bill, and that it was to be submitted to cer- 
tain Senators before the report was made. Being one of the 
Senators to whom the amendment was to be submitted, I wish 
to state that it has not been presented to me. 

Mr. CLAPP. I knew nothing of that. The subcommittee 
made their report and were authorized to report the bill. My 
secretary brought it to me and asked me, in the absence of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, to present the report. If there is any- 
thing of that kind, the report will be withdrawn pending an in- 
vestigation by the Senator from Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
withdraw the report? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota with- 
draws the report. 


MATTAWOMAN CREEK BRIDGE, MARYLAND. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. On the Sth instant the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Pres] reported from the Committee on 
Commerce the bill (H. R. 31239) to authorize Park ©. Abell, 
George B. Lloyd, and Andrew B. Sullivan, of Indianhead, 
Charles County, Md., to construct a bridge across the Matta- 
woman Creek near the village of Indianhead, Md., without 
amendment, and it was placed on the calendar. I move that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 10750) granting a pension to Jennie H. Dennett 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 10751) granting a pension to Mary Lillie Bauskett 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 2 

A bill (S. 10752) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Cline (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 10753) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Stumpff (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 10754) granting an increase of pension to George 
M. Andrus (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 10755) for the relief of Clara D. Miller; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 10756) granting public lands to the town of Omak, 
State of Washington, for public park purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 10757) to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near the 
Village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved Feb- 
ruary 26, 1904; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 10758) to provide for the purchase of a site and for 
the erection of a public building thereon at Astoria, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 10759) relative to the exchange of certain properties 
between the insular government of Porto Rico and the War 
Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 10760) granting a pension to Bernard Klatt; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. GAMBLE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $300 to pay Leonard Underwood for extra services as 
clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment relative to the re- 
tirement of officers of the Navy on account of disability, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. À 

Mr. FOSTER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $150,000 to investigate and report upon the drainage of 
swamp and other wet lands in the valley of the Mississippi 
River, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,638.42 to reimburse the city of Topeka, Kans., for 
paving and repaving streets adjacent to Government property 
therein, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to be printed, and with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. BACON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,500 to place in the courtroom of the Supreme Court 
of the United States a marble bust, with pedestal, of the late 
Chief Justice Melville Weston Fuller, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
era to the Committee on the Library and ordered to be 
p 
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MARY E. HICKCOX. 


Mr. NIXON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 342), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Mary E. Hickcox, widow of John S. 
Hickcox, late a folder of the United States Senate, a sum equal to 
six months“ salary at the rate he was receivi by law at the time of 
his demise, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION. 


Mr. CARTER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
844), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, or a subcommittee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to Foya 4 a stenographer from time to time as may be necessary 
to report such hearings as may be had on bills and matters pendin 
before said committee, and have the same printed for the use of sal 
committee, and that such stenographer be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Mr. CLAPP. I present a paper treating of the extent and 
character of the educational work which is being carried on by 
the United States among the Indians. I desire to have the 
article printed as a document, and I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Printing for action. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, ~ 

H. R. 3982. An act for the relief of David F. Wallace, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 30566. An act for the apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the Thirteenth 
Decennial Census, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Census. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of 
the several States, and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed its consideration. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the joint resolution now before 
the Senate contains two separate and distinct amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States. The first amendment 
proposed is to change the third section of the first article, re- 
lating to the election of Senators, so that it shall provide for 
the election of Senators by the people of the several States 
instead of their election by the legislatures of the States. That 
is accompanied by an appropriate provision regarding the fill- 
ing of vacancies which occur at such time as that they can not 
conveniently be immediately filled by an election. 

The other amendment proposed by the joint resolution is to 
strike from the fourth section of the first article the provision 
that— 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
escribed 


Representatives shall be pr in each State by the legislature 


thereof; but the Congress may at ane time by law make or 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

And to substitute therefor a provision that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

That involves two changes in the existing provision. One is 
to abolish the peremptory command of the Constitution directed 
to the legislatures of the States, requiring them, as a matter of 
their duty under the Constitution, to prescribe the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators, and to substitute 
for that peremptory command for the performance of a duty 
under the Constitution a reference to action which the States 
may or may not take under their own authority. That change 
is accomplished by inserting the word “as” in the new pro- 
visions. I hope I make it clear. 

The present section 4 of the first article of the Constituion 
provides that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
ee shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 

That is the command of the Nation by the sovereign authority 
of the Constitution to the legislature of each State, requiring 
it to prescribe the time, places, and manner of electing Sena- 
tors; and when they act they act in the execution of a mandate 
from the Nation embodied in the National Constitution. Now 
read the proposed substitute: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 


If a State prescribes, well-and good. It does it under its 


ter such 


own authority. If a State does not prescribe, well and good. 


There is no mandate of the Constitution of the United States 
requiring the State to do it. It is a clear, distinct, and unques- 
tionable abandonment of the requirement of the Constitution 
for this fundamental and essential act under national authority 
for the preservation of the national life. 

The second change in the fourth section of the first article 
of the Constitution is made by omitting from that section all 
authority in Congress to make or alter the regulations which 
are prescribed. The present section reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of chosing Senators. 

The proposed substitute for the fourth section reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

All vestige of national authority as the source of power to 
perform the act and of national control over the performance 
of it, or of national power to modify or supplement or compel 
conformity to national interests, disappears from the provision 
which is recommended to the Senate in the joint resolution now 
before us. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to both of these amendments. I 
am opposed to changing the election of Senators from the legis- 
latures to the people at the polls, and I am opposed to aban- 
doning the authority of the National Government over the elec- 
tion and the constitution of the members of this branch of the 
Government, 

Let me first state the reasons why I am opposed to the change 
in the manner of electing Senators. 

It is not wise that the people of the United States should 
contract the habit of amending the Constitution. Stability in 
our Government is a matter of vital concern. When America 
set forth in her great experiment, the almost universal opinion 
of the world was that she would speedily encounter the dis- 
asters that all attempts at popular government had met before 
that day. The world knew well that the tendency of democratic 
government was toward frequent change; it knew well that, 
while all forms of government haye weaknesses peculiar to 
themselves, the weakness of democratic government was its 
liability to change with the impulse and enthusiasm of the 
moment, and, through continual changes, to vary from extreme 
democracy, which men called ochlocracy, on the one hand, to 
oligarchy and dictatorship on the other. And since the time 
when our fathers framed the Constitution half a score of 
nations, seeking to follow the lines of our experiment, have, in 
varying degree, and some of them to the last degree of failure, 
justified such an apprehension. 

But with us, Mr. President, there has been one great anchor. 
In our Constitution we have embodied the eternal principles of 
justice; we have set up a barrier against ourselves. As Ulysses 
required his followers to bind him to the mast that he might 
not yield to the song of the siren as he sailed by, so the Ameri- 
can democracy has bound itself to the great rules of right 
conduct, which are essential to the protection of liberty and 
justice and property and order, and made it practically im- 
possible that the impulse, the prejudice, the excitement, the 
frenzy of the moment shall carry our democracy into those 
excesses which have wrecked all our prototypes in history. 

Mr. President, reverence for that great instrument, the belief 
of mankind in its perpetuity, the unwillingness of our people 
to tamper with it or to change it, the sentiments that are gath- 
ered around it—these, constituting the basis of stability in our 
Government, are the most valuable of all the possessions of 
the Nation that inhabits this rich and fertile land. Because the 
American people stand by their Constitution and are unwilling 
to yield to suggestions that it be tampered with and altered 
upon slight provocation, every acre of farm land, every farm- 
house and barn, every stock of goods, and every manufactory in 
the country are of greater value. No change in our Constitu- 
tion should be permitted to cast a doubt upon its permanency 
and inviolability unless there be the weightiest and most com- 
manding reasons, All presumptions are against it. The great 
public policy of a century is against it. A heavy burden rests 
upon those who wish to make the change. 

This is especially true, Mr. President, when a change is pro- 
posed which in any degree alters the delicate relations which 
exist between the National and the State Governments, or 
which in any degree affects or modifies any of those great com- 
promises of the Constitution which enabled the 13 original Col- 
onies, different in interests, in traditions, in size, in population, 
and in industries, to adjust their different views and to enter 
into a binding agreement. 

Whenever a proposal is made to change the provisions that 
affect the relations between the States and the National Goy- 
ernment, or to modify any of the terms of one of those great 
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compromises upon which the institution rests, there are special 
reasons for rejecting it, and a double burden rests upon those 
who propose it. For more than 100 years the provisions of this 
instrument as they are, with every sentence weighed, with every 
word scanned and receiving its full meaning, have been con- 
sidered and clarified and determined upon by the courts. Our 
people have become accustomed to statutes based upon these 
provisions as they are. A great war has been fought to settle 
the most vital and important of the questions arising under this 
instrument as it is. The different parts have become adjusted 
to each other. We have come to understand what their relation 
is. The ship has found itself and we are free, after a century 
of discussion, from serious questions as to the relations of the 
General and State Governments, 

How the field of discussion has changed! Look at the old 
records of Congress, and you will find them filled with animated 
and excited controversies which have passed away. And now I 
say that for us to launch into a new era of changed provisions 
and new questions arising from them would be justified only 
by the most serious and weighty reasons. Changes by amend- 
ment may seem to gentlemen who propose them simple, and 
their effect may seem to be unquestionable. But, Mr. President, 
no one can foresee the far-reaching effect of changing the lan- 
guage of the Constitution in any manner which affects the rela- 
tions of the States to the General Government. How little we 
know what any amendment would produce! 

One hundred and seven years ago we made an amendment re- 
lating to the election of the President and Vice President. Has 
that amendment produced the result which its authors expected? 
No; far from it. The results of action under that amendment 
are as different from those which were expected by its authors 
as our Government is different from the government of any 
oriental power. 

Forty-five years ago we made a series of amendments, follow- 
ing upon the great Civil War. Have those amendments worked 
out as their authors expected? No. No man can open to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution and 
for a moment maintain that they have accomplished what the 
Congress of the United States expected them to accomplish when 
it passed the resolutions for their submission, or what the State 
legislatures expected when they approved them. 

We enter upon a field of doubt, of new discussions, the end of 
which no man can foresee, when we begin to tamper with the 
delicately adjusted machinery to which we have been so long 
accustomed and which we now understand so well. 

Mr. President, there has been but little attempt here to as- 
sign reasons for the proposed change in the election of Sena- 
tors. It has been left in the main to rest upon the proposition 
that the people of the country desire it; that there have been 
resolutions adopted by many legislatures; that planks have been 
put in many political platforms; and that as a whole the peo- 
ple of the country wish for the change. 

I am convinced, sir, and I think I can anticipate a general 
agreement from the Members of this Chamber in the proposi- 
tion, that the desire of the people for this change, if there be a 
desire, is not a very active and violent feeling. It is a rather 
mild assent to a proposition which is suggested to them as an 
appropriate remedy for certain ascertained and recognized evils. 
There is, we all know, a general tendency in all democracies to 
favor propositions which look to the extension of power at the 
polls. Extension of suffrage, extension of the direct power of 
the voters at the polls, naturally receive assent at first blush. 

There is another tendency which is natural and in which we 
all share, and that is that when an evil is recognized, and 
some one suggests that such and such a provision of law will 
cure the evil, our interest is attracted and our support is con- 
ciliated for the proposed measure. 

I submit that what the people of the country really want is 
to have certain evils which they recognize in the present elec- 
tion of Senators cured, and that they are quite indifferent about 
this change except as it is certified to them to be a sure cure 
for the evils. Whether it will be a cure or not has been little 
discussed and little considered by the people of the United 
States, and it has been little discussed and little considered by 
the Senate. 

The evil which the people of the country wish to see cured, 
and which I wish to see cured with them, and we ali do, con- 
sists of certain patent defects in the working of the system of 
election of Senators by the State legislatures. 

The first of those is a defect in the execution of the law 
which requires them to select. It is the deadlock that exists so 
‘frequently. The inexplicable delay of the Legislature of Mon- 
tana to return my friend, the Senator from Montana [Mr. Car- 
TER], the obstinacy of all branches of the Democratic Party in 
the Legislature of New York, the reluctance of the Legislature 
of Iowa to follow any of its great and gifted leaders—all these 


cause dissatisfaction on the part of the people, and, I believe, 
constitute the chief reason for the assent of the people to prop- 
ositions to change the manner of election. 

But, Mr. President, it is not our duty to say to the people of 
the United States that these deadlocks come not from the con- 
situtional provision, that they come from our statute of 1866. 
They can be ended forever on any day by this Congress through 
a simple amendment of the statute. For the deadlocks arise 
from the fact that our statute requires a majority vote, and 
everywhere among people of independence and individual will 
it is a difficult thing to secure a majority vote. 

If we chose to-day to amend our statute so that the legisla- 
tures of these States could elect by a plurality, they would 
elect to-morrow. If we chose to say that in any legislature where 
a majority vote should not be obtained within 30 days of the 
beginning of the Congress in which the successful candidate 
was to take his seat, there should be an election by plurality, 
in every one there would be an election the day after the 
period expired. And what is more, there would be majorities 
obtained in order to avoid those elections by pluralities. 

But we have not chosen to do it. We have fallen upon times 
when it seems as if not the last thing, but the first thing, that 
is to be done to cure an evil is to amend the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. President, this very joint resolution pro- 
posing to amend the Constitution of the United States will force 
us to abandon the majority rule and to entrust the election of 
Senators to a plurality, for never can the Senate of the United 
States maintain a working force if a majority vote is required 
for the election of Senators by the people of the several States. 

I appeal to a universal recognition of the fact that it will not 
be practicable to have Senators elected under a requirement of a 
majority vote in case this amendment to the Constitution is 
adopted. In every close State the outlying parties, the irrecon- 
cilables, not occasionally or accidentally, but as a rule, poll more 
votes than the difference between the two great parties, and 
that means that, as a rule, in the close States of the Union no 
one is elected by a majority vote. 

So, sir, we are proposing to cure this evil by an amendment 
of the Constitution which lands us in the same position as to 
the rule of majority or plurality that we would reach if we 
cured it as we can cure it absoultely by an amendment of our 
statute. K 

But there is another reason why the people are dissatisfied 
with the discharge of the functions of our State legislatures. 
From time to time there are rumors, suspicions, and occasion- 
ally proofs of corrupt conduct on the part of State legislatures, 
and from time to time a belief that State legislatures have been 
influenced by personal considerations or controlled by extra- 
official influences in the performance of their duty. 

Mr. President, we are too apt in having our attention fixed 
upon the exceptional to forget the usual. It is true that what 
have long been known in this Chamber as forbidden and abhor- 
rent forces do sometimes affect the election of a Senator, but it 
is only occasional, and the great body of the Members of the 
Senate are, and always have been, elected as the free and 
intelligent judgment of their State legislatures dictate. 

There is no claim, sir, that I have heard, certainly there has 
been no ground suggested to sustain a claim, that an honest 
and intelligent legislature, fairly canvassing the abilities and the 
character of the men who can best serve their country as Sen- 
ators for their States, can not make as good a choice, if not a 
better choice, than the electorate at large. 

There has been no claim, or certainly no ground stated to 
sustain a claim, that the wise men who framed our Constitution 
were mistaken in their belief that wise and intelligent and 
faithful State legislatures would make the best possible choice 
for Senators of the United States. 

No; the real ground is that, arguing from these exceptional 
and occasional cases, the people of the United States have been 
led to believe that the legislatures of their States are unfaithful 
to their trust in making their selections, and that they will 
continue unfaithful. 


Mr. President, what is the remedy the people of the United 
States should seek, if this be true? Are they to abandon the 
performance of their duty in the election of their State legis- 
latures? Are they to abandon the system, rather than reform 
the system? This whole proposition rests upon the postulate 
of the incapacity of the people of the United States to elect 
honest and faithful legislatures. If the framers of the resolu- 
tion had made it read so that it would express the true prin- 


ciple on which they base it, they would have made it read 


like this: 


Whereas the people of the several States have proved Incompetent to 
select honest and faithful ! lators in their own States: 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States be so amended 
as to relieve the people from the consequences of their incompetency 
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by taking from the State peony the power to choose Senators 
of the United States and vesting that power in the same incompetent 
hands. 


But, Mr. President, if the people of our States are to abandon 
the attempt and be faithless to the duty to elect honest and 
faithful legislatures, what becomes of the governments of our 
States? The growing complication of life, the daily increasing 
interdependence of all men under our highly developed social 
system, under which for food, for clothing, for shelter, for fuel, 
for health, for opportunities for business and for transporta- 
tion, and at every side and on every occasion in life we are 
dependent on each other. In this highly developed interde- 
pendent condition day by day we grow to rely more and more 
on the goyernment that is regulating all the agencies that are 
necessary to our lives. What government shall perform that 
function? If the State government is abandoned, if we recog- 
nize the fact that we can not have honest legislatures, sir, the 
tide that now sets toward the Federal Government will swell 
in volume and in power. Here is a power that can answer the 
demands of life. 

Let me tell the gentlemen who are solicitous for the preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty of their States that there is but one 
way in which they can preserve that sovereignty, and that is by 
repudiating absolutely and forever the fundamental doctrine 
upon which this resolution proceeds. Let them go home to 
their States when this session ends and invoke the patriotism 
of their people to make the government of their States worthy 
ef the great duties that rest upon them and competent to 
preserve the autonomy of their States against that incursion 
of Federal power which is being continually urged, urged, 
urged by those who fail to find satisfaction from the govern- 
ments of the States. 

In my humble judgment, sir, the most vital thing to be done 
in the United States to-day is to strengthen the legislatures. of 
the States. I fear the breaking down of the Government of 
the United States by the accumulation of demands upon it, 
through the gradual weakening of the State governments, 
through the failure of the State governments to keep pace 
with the continually increasing demands of our social and 
business life. 

We have come very near the limit, sir, of what we can com- 
petently do, very near the limit of what we can do as well as 
it ought to be done. Our executive officers are overburdened. 
The business of this Congress is conducted with less and less 
knowledge on the part of the Members of the body in general 
as to what the committees have been doing. We are forced 
session by session to more complete reliance upon the reports of 
the committees, with less and less consideration from the 
Members of the Congress at large. Our judicial force is being 
overburdened and our calendars clogged, and we are looking 
about for ways to relieye this court and that from too heavy 
a burden and to prevent the law’s delays. 

Let us continue upon the theory that State governments are 
corrupt and incompetent. The time will come when the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be driven to the exercise 
of more arbitrary and unconsidered power, will be driven to 
greater concentration, will be driven to extend its functions 
into the internat affairs of the States; and then sooner or later 
the people of the country will reject a Government that has 
subjected their personal and intimate neighberhood affairs to 
the control of a central power in Washington, and then in the 
place of competent States governing their own affairs we shall 
go through the cycle of concentration of power at the center 
while the States dwindle into insignificance, and ultimately 
= breaking up of the great Republic upon new lines of sepa- 
ration. 

Mr. President, there is another view of the fundamental 
proposition on which this resolution rests. It is an expression 
of distrust for representative government. It does not stand 
alone. It is a part of the great movement which has been going 
on now in these recent years throughout the country and in 
which our people have been drifting away from their trust in 
representative government. These modern constitutions which 
are filled with specific provisions, limiting and directing the 
legislature in every direction, furnishing such startling con- 
trasts to the simplicity of the Constitution of the United States, 
are an expression of distrust in representative government. 
The initiative is an expression of distrust in representative goy- 
ernment. The referendum is an expression of distrust in rep- 
resentative government. 

This resolution is an expression of the same sentiment. And 
strangely, sir, this movement comes at the very time when the 
development of our country in its business and social and 
political life makes it all the more necessary that we should 
depend upon representative government. We have gone far, 
far away from the days of the old New England town meet- 


ings. I doubt if some of the Senators coming from States of 

small population realize how far we have gone in the great 

industrial communities of the East and the Middle West from 

= condition in which direct democratic government is pos- 
e. 

Mr. President, this whole series of expressions of distrust, 
the detailed limiting constitutions, the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the amendment of the Constitution, which is now before 
us, are all an expression of that weakness of democracies which 
it is the function of the Constitution to guard democracies 
themselves against. 

Mr. President, what is to become of the State legislatures 
if we follow the principles of this resolution? If you rob them 
of power, of dignity, of consequence, what will be the personnel 
of the State legislatures? We have had illustrations. The 
boards of aldermen in some of our American cities, originally 
bodies of high consideration, filed by citizens of consequence 
and of high standing among their fellows, have dwindled and 
sunk to insignificance and worthlessness, as power after power 
has been taken away from them. Once begin the progress in 
that direction by taking the first step based upon the principle 
of this resolution and you will find the members of our State 
legislatures growing less and less competent, less and less 
worthy of trust, and less and less efficient in the performance 
of their duties. 

You can never develop competent and trusted bodies of public 
servants by expressing distrust of them, by taking power away 
from them, by holding them up to the world as being unworthy 
of confidence. Honest men, good men, self-respecting men, men 
whose standing in their community makes it désirable for the 
public service that they shall go into our State legislatures, 
will never subject themselves to be ranked in bodies suspected 
and discredited and deprived of power. 

Mr. President, this resolution providing for an amendment is 
not an expression of confidence in the people; it is an expression 
of distrust in the people. It is not progress; it is a slipping 
back. It is not an improvement on our system of government; 
it is an abandonment of our system of government. 

The true remedy for the evils that we see is not to abandon 
our duty, but to perform it. Sir, there is no weaker course for 
men to take than to endeavor to make up for the failure to do 
their duty by changing the form of the duty. This is a propo- 
sition that the people of the several States who have stayed 
away from the polls, who have been deaf to the considerations 
of public interest, who have allowed personal favoritism to sup- 
plant their desire to select the best public servants, who have 
been bought to cast their franchises, as the people of Adams 
County, Ohio, were bought, instead of curing themselves and 
performing their duty in the election of their State legislatures, 
shall try another way to select Senators of the United States, 
It is a proposition that the people who can not elect honest men 
from their own neighbors can elect honest men to the Senate 
of the United States. 

Sir, what vote ever cast by an American citizen can be cast 
with a stronger probability that it is well informed than a vote 
for a member of his legislature? He is a neighbor; he is a 
man whom he has known all his life; he knows all about him. 
How can the men who are unable or unwilling to perform the 
duty of making a selection of an honest and faithful legislator 
from their own vieinage improve upon their performance in the 
selection of a candidate in a State-wide election of candidates 
whom most of them know very little or nothing about, except 
what they get from the newspapers? 

Sir, apart from that, it is never possible to cure neglect of 
duty by changing the form. There is but one safety for a 
popular government. No matter what constitutions you have 
or what statutes you enact, sooner or later you come to the 
polls; and if you do not have virtue and public spirit there, 
your government goes down. 

I press upon the Senate now the duty of saying that it will 
not give its assent to any attempt at an evasion of that duty 
by the people of the United States. The pathway lies clear be- 
fore them under the Constitution. If they will do their duty, 
the Constitution needs no amendment. If they do not do their 
duty, you can amend the Constitution a thousand times with- 
out any utility. Here, if anywhere, the truth ought to be told; 
here, if anywhere, should be found men with the courage to say 
to their own constituents: “The trouble in the election of 
Senators of the United States is not in the Constitution; it is 
with you; it is because you are not doing your duty.” If 


there be no voice found in this land with authority and power 
to reach the minds of our people with such a message, then we 
are caucusing over idle words when we talk of an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, it is wholly unnecessary to abandon the at- 
tempt to elect honest legislatures. The whole purpose of re- 
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lieving and remedying the evil which has led to this agitation 
for an amendment to the Constitution can be accomplished, and 
it is in process of being accomplished, without an amendment. 
We are to-day in a condition of affairs political, social, and 
business which is but temporary. The enormous increase in 
the productive capacity of mankind, followed by an enormous 
increase of wealth, an increase which always in the beginning 
is congested before the processes of distribution are fully at 
work, is in active operation. The necessity for a readjustment 
of the relations of government to the great properties that 
constitute and continually create wealth, to the great enterprises 
through which that wealth is gained and is continued—the 
necessity for a readjustment of the relations of government to 
these new conditions has led to a control over our State legis- 
latures in many cases which is abnormal, which is to be 
condemned, and which has been the cause of practically and 
substantially all of the evils that underlie the desire for a 
reform. That control has been exercised in part through 
a form of political organization which grew up under simpler 
conditions and is in many respects outgrown by our people, and 
in part by the direct application of the wealth which was 
‘seeking to save itself from destruction in the readjustment of 
conditions to influence the action of legislators. 

I say that condition is temporary. I say the process of re- 
lieving it is going on, and is going on all over this land. I think 
it has been proceeding longer in the Southern States, and then 
in the Western States, and now in the Eastern States. With 
many of the expedients for the readjustment I do not agree; 
with many of them I do agree. Of this I am certain, that, 
altogether, they exhibit the strivings of a great democracy ad- 
justing itself to new conditions, and they are bound to result 
in a successful accomplishment. The pendulum will swing to 
and fro. Experiments will be tried and abandoned. Experi- 
ments will be tried and found successful here, and needing 
modification there; but ultimately we shall come back to a new 
adjustment under the new relations, having all the competency 
of popular government that existed before the great increase of 
wealth in our generation. 

Mr. President, the proposers of this joint resolution ask that 
we shall make one of the first steps in this great experimental 
process, the irrevocable step, of amending the Constitution of 
the United States. Ah, Mr. President, that is an inconsiderate 
proposal. It is hardly worthy of grave and experienced legis- 
lators. The time may come, after all these experiments have 
been worked out, when it will be found necessary to amend the 
Constitution. I do not believe it will; I am confident that under 
the broad terms of that instrument, which has been sufficient 
for all the growth and change of a century and a quarter, the 
process of reform which has now begun will go on to a suc- 
cessful end in comformity to the Constitution as it is. But, if 
I am wrong, if at some time or other it becomes needful to 
amend the Constitution for the purpose of remedying evils, let 
us amend it after the experiment, and not at the beginning; let 
us do it as the result of that experience which brings wisdom, 
and not as the result of those conjectures which lead to con- 
tinual change. 

Mr. President, there are specific reasons against this change. 
The first and great reason in my mind is that it is inconsistent 
with the fundamental design of the Senate. The purpose of the 
Constitution was to create in the Senate a body which would 
be as unlike as possible to the other House. It was to be a 
body more secure in tenure, different in the manner of its elec- 
tion, different in its responsibility, more conservative, more de- 
liberate than the other House, which responds year by year 
to every movement of the public mind and the public feeling. 
As the limitations of the Constitution were set up by the Ameri- 
can democracy to protect them against themselves in every im- 
pulse to violate the fundamental rules of justice, so the Senate 
was established by the Constitution to protect the American 
democracy against itself in the legislation which was required 
under the Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution realized that the weakness 
of democracy is the liability to continual change; they realized 
that there needed to be some guardian of the sober second 
thought, and so they created the Senate to fulfill that high and 
vitally important duty. Mr. President, this change tends to de- 
crease the difference between the Senate and the lower House. 
It tends to make the two more alike; it tends to make the func- 
tion of the Senate less distinctive, and to reduce the benefit 
which the Senate can render to the public serviee. 

There has been a restiveness in the country at times, Mr. 
President, over the delay of the Senate; but when you examine 
the statutes and when you talk with your fellow citizens wher- 
erer you may go throughout the country, of whatever calling 
or condition in life, you will find that America has suffered not 


from too little but from too much legislation; not from too 
much consideration, but from too hasty and inconsiderate ac- 
tion; and if you will probe down into that universal conscious- 
ness of the people that is never wrong, you will find that there 
rests a conviction which proves beyond the possibility of doubt 
that in the delay, in the long-dirawn discussion, in the deliberate 
and unhurried action of the Senate, it has during all its ex- 
istence performed its duty to the Government and to the people 
of the United States. 

This change would tend to decrease the peculiar quality and 
eee of the Senate which has enabled it to perform its 

uty. : 

The change proposed would interfere with one of the great 
compromises of the Constitution and would lead the minds of 
our people up to the point where they look over into the con- 
stitution of the Senate—and let me say to the gentlemen who 
are here as Senators for States with but a few thousand or 
few hundred thousand people, States with 84,000, with 124,000, 
with 300,000, which have the same representation as Illinois, 
with her five millions and nearly six, Pennsylvania, with six mil- 
lions and nearly seven, and New York, with nine millions, that 
they can not afford to put these great industrial communities 
in an attitude where they feel that the honorable obligation 
of the great compromise of the Constitution has been taken 
away. 

This change, sir, would prevent the Senate from having the 
benefit of the service of a large class of citizens who are spe- 
cially qualified by character and training to render a peculiar 
kind of service specially needed for the purposes of the Senate, 
men who by lives of experience and effort have attained 
the respect of their fellow citizens and who are willing te 
undertake the burdens of public office, but are unwilling to 
seek it; men who will accept the burden as a patriotic duty, 
accept it doubtless with mingled feelings of satisfaction at the 
honor and dissatisfaction with the burden, the disturbance of 
life, the abuse of the press, the controversies about performance 
of duty, but who never would subject themselves to the dis- 
agreeable incidents, the labor, the strife, the personalities of a 
political campaign. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to say—I beg that no one who 
hears me will for a moment think that I consider that such 
men as I have described are any better or more useful to the 
public than the men who are younger and full of the energy 
of life and the willingness for strife. No; if we can have 
but one class, then let us have the young and the vigorous; but, 
Mr. President, we are not confined to the choice of one. We can 
have both, and it was the purpose of the creation of the Senate 
that it should contain men who should be the elder statesmen 
and who should answer to the universal appreciation of the dig- 
nity and deliberate judgment involved in the title, Senator. 

This change will exile from the floor of the Senate men who 
answer closely to many of the greatest names in the glorious 
history of this body. Still you approach nearer and nearer to 
identity with the lower House, to identity with those functions 
that it is necessary the lower House should perform, identity 
with those characteristics that it is necessary the lower House 
should have and which ought not to be duplicated here, else our 
usefulness will greatly disappear. 

Mr. President, this change would take the direct responsibility 
of Senators for their actions from the States legislatures to the 
people at the polls. The members of the State legislature—I am 
talking about an honest and faithful State legislature, such as I 
know our people can have if they do their duty—are familiar 
with the incidents and the difficulties of legislation. They know 
how necessary it is that in order to accomplish beneficent results 
mutual concession shall be made. They know how impossible it 
is that any one man, or any one locality, or any one State can 
have all of its own way. When Members of this body have to 
explain to the State legislature the reasons for their action, 
they meet minds that are competent and trained for the appre- 
ciation of their explanation. The people at large have far less 
understanding upon the subject that I am now speaking of than 
their legislature, and the inevitable result of such a change as 
this will be to increase the unyielding opposition of the position 
of one State and its Senators to the position of other States and 
their Senators. It will largely do away with the benefit of dis- 
cussion and comparison of views and mutual concessions and 
that fair and open-minded yielding to the argument of our fel- 
lows, which is the essential of good legislation. This will cease 
to be a deliberative body if every Senator has to convince, to 
explain to the great body of the people of his State every act he 
performs and every concession he makes. 

Mr. President, it is unnecessary to demand or to provide for 
a reform in the constitution of the Senate upon the theory that 
the existing system has failed. I grant you that occasionally 
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bad men are sent to the Senate; occasionally a man is sent here 
who would not haye been chosen by a fair and honest choice of 
the people of his State; but, sir, they find their level and they 
find it in innocuous insignificance here. I undertake to say— 
I am so young a Member of this body that I can say it—the 
basis of my experience and my observation has been so largely 
formed while holding executive positions and not as a Member 
of this body—I undertake to say and to maintain here or any- 
where that never in this world has any institution of govern- 
ment wrought out more successful results than the provision of 
the American Constitution for the selection of Senators of the 
United States. Exercising a power more varied than any other 
deliberative body in the world; sharing in the legislative and 
executive and judicial functions; with control over the laws pro- 
viding for the raising and the expenditure of revenue, through 
its constitutional power of amendment; with control over the 
appointments to offices by the necessity for its confirmation; 
with control over foreign affairs, through the necessity of its 
consent to the ratification of treaties; with the function, that 
highest of all judicial functions, constituting it the court for the 
trial of impeachments, after a century and a quarter of life, I 
declare to you and to my countrymen that the Senate of the 
United States has performed its duty loyally, faithfully, and 
competently, and has furnished to the history of its country a 
line of illustrious names and a record of great achievement 
which furnish one of the most convincing proofs the world has 
yet had that popular government through representative institu- 
tions is a possibility among men. 

Mr. President, when we consider the multitude of failures 
that line the pathway of history, when we consider the multi- 
tude of difficulties that stand in the way of successful govern- 
ment, let us pause before we abandon the character and the 
constitution of a body which has proved itself and been proven 
as has the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, one of the illustrations of the dangers of in- 
termeddling with this delicate relation between the States and 
the National Government established in our Constitution is 
found in this joint resolution. The gentlemen who fathered 
this joint resolution have found that they could not make this 
change without going on and proposing another amendment 
striking at the relation between the States and the National 
Government at a vital point. The interdependence of these 
provisions of the Constitution is well illustrated by this joint 
resolution. The danger of tampering with one cog, one spring, 
one lever, one wheel of this delicate machinery is well illus- 
trated by the fact that in the same breath that the committee 
reports a resolution for a change in the manner of electing 
Senators it reports a resolution to revolutionize the relation 
between the National Government and the States. I say “rey- 
olutionize” advisedly, sir. The theory of our Constitution was 
that regarding all matters within the limit of the Constitution 
the relation of the National Government should be a direct re- 
lation between the Government and the people; that it should 
operate upon the people. It was that these Senators who are 
about me are not ambassadors from a foreign State, but they 
nre officers of the United States; that their primary obligation 
is not to any one State, but it is to the common good of the 
commonwealth of the United States. And the theory of the 
Constitution was that the National Government should be in- 
vested with all the powers necessary for the preservation of 
its national life and the execution of its national powers and 
the performance of its national duties, so that it would not 
be dependent in any respect upon the will or pleasure of any 
State. That was the fundamental change from the Confedera- 
tion to the Union under the Constitution, 

So the Constitution, after providing that the Members of the 
House of Representatives should be elected by the people and 
that the Members of the Senate should be elected by the legis- 
latures, provided that the times and places and manner of hold- 
ing elections shall be prescribed. 

As I have already said, it is a peremptory command, so that 
the duty is performed as a duty under the Constitution of the 
United States and not at the will or pleasure of the State itself, 
They provided that when the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives haye been pre- 
scfibed by the legislature of a State, in performance of that 
duty under the National Constitution, the Congress itself may 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations. 

Now, I submit that the proposed substitute, which takes out 
of the Constitution the peremptory command resting upon the 
legislatures of the States, and which takes out of the Constitu- 
tion the right of the National Government to make or alter 
regulations for the selection of the Members of the Senate, revo- 
Intionizes the relations between the Government of the United 
States and the government of the States. We no longer have, if 
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this amendment is adopted, the power of self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation. 

James Madison, of Virginia, was the great advocate of the 
provision which gave to the Government of the United States 
the power, in the last resort, and, if ever need be, to control and 
direct and require the elections which were to determine the 
constitution of both bodies of its National Legislature. Now, 
sir, we are about to abandon it, if this resolution is adopted. 

Mr. President, the provision which is now to be wiped out 
of the Constitution was the basis of the Federal election law, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. ROOT. I will yield; but I shall conclude in a very few 
minutes, and I shall prefer that the Senator would wait. 

My memory goes back far enough to remember the condition 
of affairs in the State of New York when the Federal election 
law of 1868 was first applied. For several years while it was 
in force I happened to be the district attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of New York and to be charged 
with the enforcement of it. I beg to assure my colleagues in 
the Senate that the application of that Federal election law 
broke up a condition of corruptions in the elections in the city 
of New York which made the election of Senators and presiden- 
tial electors a mere matter of the dictation of one man. Ballot- 
box stuffing, false counting, repeating in large parts of that 
city were the rule rather than the exception, and it was only 
the application of the Federal election law of 1868 which made 
possible a reform in those conditions and led the way which 
the State of New York itself followed by its own enactments 
designed to continue the honesty of elections produced by the 
application of the Federal law. 

I do not know, sir, that the time will ever come—I hope it 
never will—when it will be necessary to apply another Federal 
election law to prevent the creation of Members of this body ~ 
from being a shame and a disgrace, but I protest against rob- 
bing our Nation of the power to exercise such control over the 
selection of the men who are to constitute its Government. 

I am deeply sympathetic, Mr. President, with our friends 
from the South, who are dealing with the difficult problem of 
adjusting the relations between the white and the black popu- 
lations of their States. I look back over our history and realize 
that mistakes have been made in the attitude of that part of 
the country where I was born and bred and where I received 
my first ideas of the political policy of our country. I would 
not now like to see an attempt to stretch out the hand of Fed- 
eral power and interfere with the progress of our friends in 
the South toward the solution of that dificult and embarrassing 
problem. 

But, Mr. President, I must protest with all the energy of 
which I am capable against our country’s robbing itself of the 
power to do it if it need be. 

Freely conceding to our friends of the South the manifold 
shortcomings of my own people in the North, they must not 
think hardly of me if I say that from time to time things are 
done in some parts of the South that the States ought to pre- 
vent, and if they do not that the country must prevent the 
moment they touch the Constitution of our Government. 

It is true that in the State of New York we can not afford 
to be without the safeguard always standing back of our po- 
litical procedure of power in the Nation to compel purity, fair- 
ness, honesty. No State can afford it; no State, North or South, 
can afford it; and, above all, loyalty to the Nation can not 
afford it. 

Mr. President, it is true that this resolution would leave in 
the Constitution that provision which makes each House the 
judge of the elections and qualifications of its Members; but, 
sir, it would rob this House of the power to require the regula- 
tions regarding the elections of Members to be such that we 
could exercise the power of judging of the elections. 

Sir, we found it necessary in 1842 to change the method of 
electing Congressmen. We found it necessary in 1866 to reach 
out our hand and change the methods by which the State legis- 
latures were electing Membeis of the Senate. With that experi- 
ence before us, will gentlemen tell us that never in the long 
process of time is it possible that it will be requisite for the 
National Government to reach out its hand and in order that 
the election of Senators shall be so conducted as to make it 
possible to perform the duties of government in judging of their 
election to control and direct and modify the regulations under 
which they are elected? 

It is true, Mr. President, that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments will still remain in the Constitution, but, so far 
as those amendments affect the exercise of the power of the 
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States or of the individual voters in the States to constitute a 
Member of this body, the second part of this resolution would 
rob the Government of the United States of the power to make 
those preliminary dispositions regarding elections necessary for 
the enforcement of the amendments. 

There has been some discussion here as to whether the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] pro- 
posed the granting of a new power to the National Government 
over the elections in the States or whether the resolution pro- 
posed by the committee provides for taking away an existing 
power. 

Let me state what I think it is. As the Constitution now 
stands, Senators are elected by legislatures whose proceedings 
żre under the control and regulation of the National Congress. 
The resolution proposes to transfer the power of election from 
the legislatures to the popular electorate without extending to 
the new electorate that power of national control. The Suth- 
erland amendment proposes to carry over to the new body of 
electors the same contre] which the present Constitution at- 
tackes to the existing power of electors. 

Now, Mr. President, we are told that that is too high a price 
for the South to pay. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] 
has said to us: : 


Notwithstanding the suggestions of the Senators from New York and 
Montana, the ar may be far distant, if it will ever come, when any 
litical party will again find it expedient to attempt to enact Federal 
ws for the supervision of elections. this optimistic hope fur- 
no safe reason for exten the er of the Government as to 

the enactment of such laws, and I would not be ling in frankness 


pay. 


Mr. President, I beg leave to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and to his Republican allies, from a heart full of sympathy 
with all measures of conciliation between the two parts of the 
country, that the time has not yet come when the people of this 
Nation are entering the market place to buy from them or from 
any of them the right to preserve and protect by the exercise of 
our own national power the Government of the United States 
under its Constitution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DEPEW and Mr. BACON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DEPEW. For a moment only. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


Mr. DEPEW. I gave notice yesterday that I would to-day 
ask the Senate, at the conclusion of the speech of my colleague, 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 23000) to 
provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses. I find that many Senators want more time to examine 
that measure, and I therefore ask that it be made a special 
order for next Thursday, immediately after the morning 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
-asks unanimous consent that the bill referred to be made the 
special order for next Thursday, February 16. 

Mr. BAILEY. Pending that I would like to know what the 
bill is. 

Mr. DEPEW. It is the bill to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico. It is really a new organic law for that island. 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course, so far as this side of the Chamber 
is concerned, I leave that to the Democrats on the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, with the permission 
of the Senate, will again state the request for unanimous con- 
sent presented by the Senator from New York. The Senator 
requests that the bill (H. R. 23000) to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes, be made the special 
order for next Thursday, the 16th instant, immediately follow- 
ing the routine morning business. 

Mr. KEAN. The special order will not interfere with appro- 
priation bills? 

Mr. DEPEW. No; of course not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It being understood that the 
special order will not interfere with appropriation bills. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Does that interfere in any way with the order 
with reference to the unfinished business? 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that it will not in any sense interfere with the rights of 
the unfinished business. 


Mr. KEAN. Or appropriation bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Or appropriation bills. Is 
3 The Chair hears none, and such an order is 
en 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I desired to ask the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] a question, but unfortunately he has left the 
Chamber, of course not knowing that I intended to ask him 
the question, or he would doubtless have remained. I desired 
to ask him a question that I think ought to be asked at this 
time, and the answer to it ought to be in the Recorp. I ex- 
tremely regret that the Senator is not present. 

Mr. TILLMAN (to Mr. Bacon). Well, ask it anyhow. 

Mr. BACON. I will state the question I wanted to ask, and 
the Senator can take some other time to answer it when he 
has the information as to what it is. 

Mr. DEPEW. My colleague has been making a long and 
exhaustive speech. I think he has simply gone down to get a 
little lunch, and that he will be back here in a short time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I would not desire to trespass 
upon the time of the Senator, even if he were here, at any 
length, but in the very strong and forceful speech which the 
Senator made, and to which we have all listened with the 
greatest interest, it being a most impressive speech, he said 
with very great earnestness that there were some things which 
were done in the South, which, if the Southern States did not 
themselves correct the National Government must correct. 
That was a very strong expression, but one which was not defi- 
nite in specification as to what those things are. 

For us to sit silent, Mr. President, would indicate that we 
recognized that there are some things done in the South which 
ought not to be done and which the Southern States ought to 
prevent from being done, and which if the Southern States do 
not prevent from being done the National Government pught 
to prevent from being done. 

I desired to know what those things are in order that we 
might have proper information. I will not press the matter 
now, in the absence of the Senator from New York, but I desire 
that the same Recorp which carries that statement by the 
learned and distinguished Senator shall carry the fact to the 
Senate that the statement is challenged. We want to know 
what it is. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask to have laid before the Senate the 
report in regard to the election of the junior Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. LORIMER]. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Alabama would not object 
to speaking on the measure that is now before the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama, how- 
ever, asked that the matter to which he is going to speak be 
temporarily laid before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, I shall ask to have it laid aside when I 
conclude. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
the following business before the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. Table calendar No. 11, Senate report No. 
942. Report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections rela- 
tive to certain charges relating to the election of WILLIAM 
LORIMER, a Senator from the State of Illinois, by the legislature 
of that State, made in obedience to Senate resolution 264. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the Senate witnessed the 
hurdle race for first place between three Senators in the open- 
ing of this case. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], fresh from an 
election in that State, with the smoke of battle still on his gar- 
ments and fire flashing from his eyes, having in his mind, no 
doubt, former elections, when the fair fame of his State was 
smirched by the slimy conduct of “blocks of five,” but where 
now, happily, no corruption exists, all is pure and serene, and 
every official represents the sound, sober, well-founded judg- 
ment of an intelligent and virtuous electorate; he got in the 
first blow, and well sustained his reputation for zeal and 
eloquence that has given him so many oratorical victories in the 
Senate. 

Close upon his heels came the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], with tomahawk and scalping knife, the Pocahontas 
blood in his veins surging and throbbing at the sight of the 
auburn locks of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lozrarer], and 
seemingly intent to add one more magnificent scalp to the tent 
pole of his wigwam. 
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A little later came the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Crawrorp], and whilst his entry was slightly delayed he made 
up in speed and energy what he lacked in start, and his path 
through the law and facts of this case was as fast and furious 
as that made by a frightened herd of buffalo rushing furiously 
over the plains of South Dakota, trampling down everything in 
front, and leaving only desolation, dust, and death behind. 

Now let me review the swift remarks of these Senators. 

SENATOR BEVERIDGE. 


The Senator from Indiana says: 

Miss Vanderveer, Dennis, and Kirkpatrick saw the money received 
by White and saw it was in large denominations. 

Dennis, White’s associate, did not say he saw White with 
“unusual amount of money or bills of large denominations.” 
He stated he saw White pay some bills—accounts. He said he 
could not say whether White had any substantia] sum of money. 
Those paid might be about $200. (Record, p. 262.) 

Kirkpatrick did not say he saw a large sum of money with 
White the latter part of June, 1909. Kirkpatrick did not see the 
money in the envelope left in the safe of his employer by 
White—which was marked $800 by White—but stated he saw 
some fifty and twenty dollar bills. (Record, pp. 223-224.) Miss 
Vanderveer, White’s bookkeeper, says she saw White with some 
money at his office about June 17 or 18, but did not count the 
money. ‘That he paid her $50.50. (Record, p. 272.) She states 
she had a list of the parties he owed and the amounts, but had 
no idea how much they footed up, and had no impression as 
to the amount. “There were seyeral accounts, but mine was 
the largest.” (Record, p. 273.) 

White never did account for the money he says he received. 
it was a material thing to do. 

The Senator from Indiana says: 

But Link repeatedly testified under oath at various times that he had 
received some sums of money under the same circumstances, and at the 
same times and places where his fellow members received theirs. 

Link says he received no bribe money for his vote or because 
of his vote for Lorrmer, and no witnesses contradicted him on 
that question. (Record, pp. 301, 302.) 

The Senator from Indiana states that the third-degree 
inethods of the State’s attorney to force testimony from the 
witnesses is immaterial— 
unless the Senate believes that they were “compelled” or “ driven” 
to this repeated perjury by the conduct of the State’s attorney. 

Link testified that under great pressure he told the State’s 
attorney that he would go before the grand jury and lie if he 
had to, but he didn’t want to, and that then he told the story 
that the State’s attorney wanted him to tell. (Record, p. 298.) 

The Senator from Indiana states: 

Upon this point the testimony convinces me that “four members of 
the general assembly which elected Mr. Lorimer ” who “ testified to re- 
ceiving money as a consideration for their votes” actually did receive 
such money, > 

No four men confessed to any such thing, and no witness testi- 
fied that he received money as a consideration for his vote ex- 
cept White. Link denied it specifically (record, pp. 301, 302), 
and Beckemeyer (record, p. 235), and Holstlaw (record, p. 198). 

The Senator from Indiana and also the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] say: 

On important points Broderick refused to testify, on the ground that 
it might incriminate himself. 

Broderick never at any time refused to testify because “it 
might incriminate himself,” but did testify on every question 
and to everything that the committee or counsel asked him to 
testify on, except to give the names of his witnesses that were 
present when Holstlaw was in his place, and who were to be 
used in his defense in Sangamon County. (Record, pp. 563, 
567, 570.) At first he declined to say whether or not he had 
written a letter to Holstlaw. but in answer to Senator Frazier 
he stated he had not written such a letter to Holstlaw. (Rec- 
ord, pp. 567, 568.) The only thing he refused to testify to was 
the disclosure of the names of witnesses to the interview with 
Holstlaw, which he intended to produce in another case wherein 
he was a defendant. 

The Senator from Indiana says that— 

s overwhelming and conclusive th 
wake beta om that three of their fellow eee thee cee 
money. 

White is the only witness who testified that he was bribed 
to vote for Lorimer. Link, Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw swear 
they were not bribed to vote for Lorimer. Browne, Wilson, 
and Broderick swore that they never bribed or paid anybody 
anything of value to vote for Lorimer or because he or they 
had voted for anyone for Senator. 

The Senator says: 


While Shephard and Clark did not confess, and Luke, who Is dead, 
could not confess, the evidence convicts them of having shared the 


plunder at the same times and places, from the same hands, and for 
the same consideration as their fellow members, who repeatedly testi- 
fied to er received it and who were afterwards shown to be in 
possession of it. 

There is no evidence in the record that Shephard, Clark, and 
Luke were ever paid anything by anybody in connection with the 
election of LORIMER. Shephard and Clark denied emphatically 
that they ever received any money from anybody for any 
purpose at any time or place. (Shephard, record, p. 329; Clark, 
record, p. 365.) ; 

The Senator from Indiana says—and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] makes the same statement: 

Luke's wife testified that along about this time Luke came home and 
showed her $950 in bills of 1 denominations, without saying where 
he got it. The committee declined to permit testimony as to Luke's 
statement concerning this money and his visit to St. Louis. 

The committee did not refuse to let Mrs. Luke testify, but 
heard her testimony in full. (Record, pp. 494, 495, 496.) In an- 
swer to the prosecution Mrs. Luke stated that her husband 
went to St. Louis after he received a telegram. She stated she 
did not see anything he brought back with him; did not see large 
sums of money; did not see $950 in his possession after his return 
from St. Louis. Mrs. Luke testified that she saw $950 in her 
husband's possession before he went to St. Louis; that she did 
not discuss with him anything in reference to where he received 
it and knew nothing about the money, except that she saw him 
with it, and did not remember the time she saw him with it, 
except that it was before he went to St. Louis. (Record, pp. 
495, 496.) 

The Senator from Indiana says: 

Still, without this excluded testimony, the evidence, taken alto- 
gether, shows that Luke got his money in the same amounts and from 
the same sources and in the same places at the same time that the 
confessed bribe takers got theirs. 

This is a clear misstatement of the testimony of Mrs. Luke 
and of the entire record. White testified that he got his money 
in St. Louis and that Luke was in the city at the same time, 
Mrs. Luke testifies that the $950 which she saw with her hus- 
band was in his possession some time before he went to St 
Louis. 

The Senator from Indiana says: 

That Shephard admits that he was in St. Louis when Wilson was 
there, and that he visited a safe deposit bank which he had rented in 
St. Louls the same afternoon that he met Wilson at the hotel. 

This is a clear misrepresentation of Shephard’s testimony. 
Shephard stated he ran over to St. Louis for some packing for 
his machine, and did not know that Wilson was there until he 
met Luke on Fourth Street, who asked where Shephard was 
going, and Shephard stated he was going to Locust Street to 
the safe-deposit bank of the Mercantile Trust Co. Luke then 
informed him that Wilson was in town, and asked Shephard to 
go with him. Shephard declined, but stated if he had time 
he would call on him later. Shephard stated he then went to 
the safety vault and clipped some coupons from some bonds he 
had there. It was afterwards that he called on Wilson. 
(Record, pp. 321-322.) 

The Senator tries to create the impression that Shephard first 
visited Wilson and then went to the deposit vaults, while the 
reyerse is true, as shown by his own testimony in the record. 

There is not evidence in this record or elsewhere, except in the 
imagination of the Senator from Indiana, that Shephard did not 
go to St. Louis for packing, and that his visit there was a lucra- 
tive one, or that his meeting with Wilson was different than that 
as stated by Shephard himself. (Record, p. 321.) 

The Senator says Browne and Wilson made a long and un- 
comfortable trip. That statement that it was a long or uncom- 
fortable trip for Browne and Wilson to St. Louis is not sup- 
ported by any evidence in the record. The testimony in the 
record shows that St. Louis was the common and most con- 
venient place to get at from central and southern IIIinols. 
(Link, record, p. 288; Clark, record, p. 359; Shephard, record, p. 
332: Browne, record, p. 609.) 

The Senator says: 

Clark bought diamonds during the session which he paid for after it 
adjourned. 

Why did not the Senator tell the big sums in “ bills of large 
denominations” that Clark paid for those diamonds? The 
record shows that he paid $105 for two small diamonds. His 
salary as a member of the legislature was $2,000, and allow- 
ances for stationery and other things between $50 and $100 
more. He was also police magistrate in his city, the former 
capital of Illinois. If the expenditure of $105 for unnecessary 
things will convict a man of conspiracy and receiving bribes, 
and so forth, what legislative body in this country could retain 
any of its members? 
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SENATOR OWEN’S ERRORS. 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] says that 
The investigation was not searching and complete as it should have 
. The 8 conspiracy was not investigated. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. -) 

The subcommittee authorized the Chicago Tribune, who had 
brought the White story and was diligent in establishing it, 
to act as prosecutor, and named the Tribune's attorney to 
present the evidence and cross-examine the witnesses, and 
every witness named or suggested by the Tribune or its counsel 
was called by the committee. The members of the committee 
had no personal knowledge of who should be called and had 
to rely on those making the charges to suggest them. 

The Senator says Broderick promised Holstlaw money to vote 
for LORIMER. 

Holstlaw did not swear that Broderick had promised him 
money if he would vote for Mr. Lorre. At the top of page 
198, record, the attorney for the prosecution asked the following 
question of Holtslaw: 

Mr. AUSTRIAN. Pursuant to that talk, did you vote for Senator 
LORIMER the next day? 

A little further down Mr. Holstlaw answered : 

No, sir; I intended to vote for him anyway. I had made up my mind 
to vote for him before— 

Referring to the conversation had on the evening of May 25. 

The Senator from Oklahoma says: 

His testimony is obviously insincere and untrue. 


He did not see the witness or hear him testify and knows 
nothing about him except what appears in the printed record, 
and there is nothing in that to show that Broderick was insin- 
cere or untruthful. 

The Senator says Beckemeyer entered into a corrupt agree- 
ment with Lee O’Neil Browne. 

Beckemeyer denied in most emphatic language that he ever 
entered into any corrupt arrangement to vote for LORIMER or 
into any arrangement by which he was to be paid anything for 
his vote for Senator or because of his yote for Senator. Here 
is what he said before the committee: That when Browne re- 
quested him to vote for Lonlun he demurred, but Browne 
then showed him a list of Democrats who were going to vote 
for LORIMER, and he then told him that if they were going to 
vote for LORIMER, he would vote with them. (Record, p. 225.) 

He also testified that no money or other thing of value was 
paid or promised him to vote for Lorrmer, and that he did not 
know or believe that he would be paid anything afterwards for 
So doing. (Record, p. 235.) And again, on page 256, that noth- 
ing was said to him about money previous to his vote. 

The Senator said that: 

Beckemeyer received $900 from Wilson for his vote for LORIMER. 


No witness testified that Beckemeyer received $900 from 
Wilson on account of Beckemeyer’s vote for Senator. He says 
he received the money, but he never anywhere said that it was 
for his vote for LORIMER. 

There is nothing in the record to show that Link ever got 
any money to vote for LORIMER or because he had voted for 
Lortmer. Link testified that he never received anything to 
vote for LORIMER or because he had voted for LORIMER. He 
testified to exactly the reverse in every place. (Record, pp. 
278, 287, 301.) 

The Senator from Oklahoma says that— 

White accounted before the committee for the money he received 
from Browne and Wilson, $1,900. The fact is that he presented bills 
which he had paa before the committee aggregating only $300 or $400. 
(Record, p. 192.) 

The only witness who swore that the letter from Wilson to 
Beckemeyer, dated June 26, 1909, was dated back was Becke- 
meyer. He stated that he destroyed the envelope on receiving 
it. This would have shown when it was mailed. Wilson de- 
nied that it was dated back. All things are presumed against 
a spoliator. 

The Senator from Oklahoma says that— 

The first Browne jury was hung and the second acquitted him, but 
that Erbstein was indicted for bribing the jury in the second trial. 

Erbstein was not indicted for bribing the jury, but for brib- 
ing one juror—McCutcheon. He was tried, and, by the unani- 
mous verdict of the jury, acquitted in five minutes after the 
jury left the courtroom, January 20, 1910. 

White did not testify that Link stated he got $1,000 or that 
White got $1,000 for voting for Senator. The quotation in the 
speech of the Senator from Oklahoma is taken from the Chi- 
cago Tribune story written by White. The quotation is from 
the story of White printed in the Tribune, as shown by the 
reference to page 11, and is not found in his evidence. 


SENATOR CRAWFORD. 
The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CRAWFORD] says: 
Mr. LORIMER was compelled to have 103 votes. 


A quorum of each House was present and 202 votes were 
cast, 102 was a majority, and that only is required by the 
Constitution. Why does the Senator add one more in this case? 

The Senator says: 

On August 9, 1909, De Wolf, who was known to be a poor man with- 
out money, bargained for a piece of real estate and make a cash pay- 
ment of $600 on it. 

De Wolf had been sheriff of his county and had saved money 
(record, p. 344,) as he explained in detail and to the satisfaction 
of every one who heard him, on his real-estate transactions (pp. 
339, 340, 341, 342, 343) stating that he never received anything 
for voting for LORIMER (p. 345). 

The Senator says: 

Link confessed to receiving money designated as Lorimer money. 

Link did not so confess at any time or place, and on all occa- 
sions swore that he never received any Lorimer money and 
never so stated to anyone. I would like the Senator to point 
out the evidence. 

The Senator from South Dakota says: 

Shephard, Luke, and Clark might as well have admitted it, because 
the evidence as to their guilt is overwhelming. 

There is no evidence in the record to sustain that statement, 
except White's, and Senator Crawrorp says he is a vile creature 
and can not be believed. 

The Senator says: 

Clark, after his vote for LORIMER, bought two diamond rings. 

This statement is more important in what it omits than what 
it contains. It follows the statement of the Senator from In- 
Sar in omitting to state the amount paid for them, namely, 

05. 

The Senator says that— 

Wilson, pursuant to an appointment, met White, Beckemeyer, Link, 
Clark, Shephard, and Luke, and in the ‘bathroom, etc. 

No witness testified that Shephard met Wilson by appoint- 
ment, and Shephard swears that he had no appointment with 
Wilson, and did not know that Wilson was in St. Louis until 
he met Luke on the street while Shephard was on his way to 
the safety deposit vault to cut off some coupons. (Record, pp. 
321, 322.) 

The Senator says: 

White, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw, and Link are self-confessed criminals. 
They are contemptible people. 

I readily grant that. 

All who saw them agree with the Senator from South Dakota 
on that point, and they also agree that their testimony can not 
be relied upon or believed. 

The Senator from South Dakota says: 


To my mind the attempt of counsel for Mr. LORIMER to overcome the 
testimony produced to show that these votes were corruptly cast for 


— — rably fails of its purpose, and i mi: 
to. further 55 the proof ther LARINA a wan ine 
elec 5 

Well, this is a corroborative fact that I am satisfied the com- 
mittee entirely overlooked. Any lawyer who attempts to show 
that evidence against his client is false only confirms the proof 
of his client’s guilt. We are certainly getting into a very rare 
atmosphere of virtue when the fact of a man having counsel 
who impeach false testimony against him tends to show his 
guilt. 

The Senator from South Dakota says: 

He (White) was maintaining expensive offices in Hast St. Louis, one 
a real-estate and insurance oflice and the other a collection agency. 

No witness testified that the offices occupied by White were 
expensive or otherwise. 

The Senator says: 

He (White) was doing no business in either. 

The record does not sustain the statements made. 

The Senator says: 

The conduct of the witnesses upon whom Mr. LORIMER relies, as well 
as their manner of — confirms the impression that they are 
just such men as one would expect to find giving and receiving bribes. 

Only a party who was present could have observed the con- 
duct of the witnesses and their manner of testifying, but the 
learned Senator who delivered the speech certainly did not do 
either, as he was not on the committee and was not present at 
the hearing. 

We all know that the Senator is a gentleman of extrao 
mental ability, but we had never suspected that he could, with 
his X-ray eye, look across a part of South Dakota, count as 
nothing the distances and spaces of the great States of Iowa 
and Illinois, penetrate the chamber where the witnesses were 
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being examined before the subcommittee, and distinguish 
their “conduct and manner” of testifying. If the Senator 
had not himself delivered this sentiment in the open Senate, we 
should be inclined to believe that the words had been put into 
his mouth by some profane and designing man who was present. 

The Senator says that Lormrer received about one-third of 
the Republican vote, showing he was not acceptable to the Re- 
publicans, and not having been a candidate in the primary there 
was no popular demand to support his candidacy, and that he 
does not think he really represents the will of the people of 
Illinois. 

The Senator informs us, however 


If the people of Illinois want him and will give him 71 — approval 
in Xe nemary; I think he might be entitled to a seat in the Senate; other- 
wise not. 


So the Senator gives us his real reason of opposition. He 
was not chosen in a primary. Had Lorrer received an honest 
legislative majority of 50 votes he would still be ineligible un- 
less he had the approval of the popular vote in a primary. 
There is yet no such constitutional requirement, however much 
we need it. 

Now, Mr. President, I have only discussed these matters sim- 
ply to show that the Senate can not rely upon the accuracy of 
statements, made in haste, even by distinguished Senators. 

I shall not review the evidence in detail. That has been done 
so well by Senators who heard the witnesses, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Paynter], and the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
GAMBLE], that I think it unnecessary for me to do so; but I 
shall call attention to a few facts which I think worthy of the 
attention of the Senate. 

TAINTED VOTES. 


The Senators do not agree on the number of tainted votes in 
this case. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERDGE] finds 10 
such, namely, Beckemeyer, Browne, Broderick, Clark, Holst- 
law, Link, Luke, Shephard, White, and Wilson. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] finds the same number, 
but not the same men, for he includes De Wolf and leaves out 
Wilson to make the number. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEN] goes one better and finds 11, adding the name of Griffin 
and omitting De Wolf, but his colleagues can not stand Griffin. 
Only one of these three Senators includes the name of De 
Wolf or Griffin, but together they find 12 tainted votes. Not 
a single one of the Senators heard the evidence or saw the 
manner, bearing, and demeanor of the witnesses. 

If every one of these votes were excluded from the count, 
Lorimer would still have a majority. The committee are al- 
most unanimous that all the precedents are that a quorum being 
present the man receiving a majority of the untainted vote is 
elected. All of these Senators, however, state that the number 
of tainted votes is not material and that one or more is suffi- 
cient to unseat Senator LORIMER. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER], who did hear all 
the evidence and saw the witnesses, finds only seven tainted 
votes, the four men who confessed to receiving money and the 
three who they alleged gave them the money. 

The Senator says as to this question, amongst other things: 

This being true—that is, the evidence falling to show that Senator 
LORIMER was guilty of any corrupt practices or the knowledge of such— 
the question en arises were bribery or corrupt practices used b; 
others in his behalf to influence votes for him? And, ie so, were enough 


votes thus tainted with fraud and corrupt influence, when eliminated, 
to reduce his vote below the legal majority required for his election. 

The testimony taken by the committee satisfies me that members of 
the legislature were paid money for voting for, or in consequence of 
haying voted for, Senator LORIMER. One senator and three representa- 
tives admitted under oath before this committee that they were paid 
money, and the admissions and the acts and circumstances of the 
transactions satisfy me that they received it as a bribe for or in 
consequence of their votes for Senator LORIMER. 

The four self-conf bribe takers a pene three other members 
of the legislature who voted for Senator RIMER as the persons who 
bribed them. The testimony satisfies me that the three alleged bribe 
givers were guilty of that offense. To my mind, the man who bribes 
another is as corrupt as the one who is bribed, and by his corrupt act of 
bribery he demonstrates the fact that he is none too honest to receive 
a bribe if offered him. 

While the procs is not clear or conclusive that the three alleged bribe 

vers were themselves bribed or corruptly influenced to vote for Senator 

RIMER, When I take into consideration their corrupt conduct as bribers 
of others, together with all the facts and circumstances surrounding 
this case, I can not bring myself to agree with the majority of the 
subcommittee that their votes are free from taint or corruption. These 
three votes added to the four confessedly bribed would make seven 
tainted votes. Eliminate them and the vote received by Senator LORI- 
MER was less than a majority of the votes cast. 


It appears, therefore, that the Senators from Indiana, Okla- 
homa, and South Dakota, amongst themselves, were able to ex- 
tract from the dead print of the evidence five more corrupt 
members than the Senator from Tennessee was able to find from 
Tiving witnesses, 


The subcommittee was unanimous in the agreement that 
there were only two questions in the case. 

First. Whether Senator Lormer himself was guilty of bribery 
or corrupt practices, or knew of or sanctioned them; and if so, 
he should be unseated. 

The subcommittee was unanimous in finding such not to be 
the case, 

Second. If enough members of the legislature voting for him 
were bribed or influenced by corrupt practices, that deducting 
their votes from the total received by him it would reduce his 
vote below the legislative majority required to elect. 

The subcommittee was unanimous as to the law, and only 
one dissented as to the facts. 

I think that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER] erred 
in his conclusion, even should we concede his finding of seven 
corrupt votes. 

Upon the final vote, resulting in Senator Lorimer’s election, 
202 votes were cast. - 


a A aaa AR REEE EAA NE ESE E T ATE AE 108 
Hopkins and Stringer together — 
c aan ä 202 


If seven votes were cast for Lomun and purged from the 
the ballot, it would leave 


Leaving LorrMer seven majority, a quorum of both houses still 
having voted. But the Senator from Tennessee evidently thought 
that the seven votes deducted from Lorrmer votes should be ar- 
bitrarily added to the other candidates, to do which would haye 
resulted in a tie. 

I think in this he errs, for if the men who confessed to re- 
ceiving money are to be believed as to that fact, which was 
strongly contradicted, why should they not be believed when 
uncontradicted? Link, Beckemeyer, Holstlaw, all swore that 
when they voted for Lorimer no money or other thing of value 
had been promised them. Therefore, even if the Senator’s 
theory is correct, these voters were not seduced from the sup- 
port of Hopkins or Stringer by bribes, and their votes, therefore, 
certainly could not be added to the anti-Lorimer vote, and he 
would still have a yote of 105. 

If the theory of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Ceawrorp] prevails, that any corruption in- 
validates an election, two corrupt men in any legislature could 
prevent the election of any man to the Senate, one swearing 
that he had paid the bribe and the other admitting that he had 
received it. 

DISPOSITION OF CORRUPT VOTES. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Paynter] has presented 
such an able study of the law and the precedents and has 
reached such a convincing conclusion as to what disposition 
should be made of corrupt votes, that I shall content myself 
by quoting and agreeing heartily with his conclusions. He says: 


The status of an illegal vote is just as it would have been had 
the voter been absent at the time of the election. The same rule 
in either case. It is a just and fair rule that excludes the 


e on. 


illegal and 


should not be counted, still it should be c ted to the candidate for 


whom it was not cast or intended to be cast. 

It did not in this case require 101 votes to elect. A quorum 
of each house was present and voting, excluding the seven or 
eyen 12 votes claimed to be tainted, and all that was neces- 
sary was for Mr. LORIMER to receive a majority of the remaining 
honest votes, and this he did. 

BURDEN OF PROOF. 


It has been suggested that when it was shown that one or more 
corrupt votes were cast in the election of Senator Lonturn, the 
burden of proof was shifted and the onus was then on Senator 
Lorimer to establish the integrity of every vote cast for him. 

The law presumes every man innocent until the contrary ap- 
pears, and this presumption is stronger with respect to sworn 
officials discharging their duty honestly than it is as to private 
citizens. Is it possible that one corrupt vote by one member 
of the legislature shall put every other member, whose integ- 
rity has never been questioned and against whom no charge is 
made, upon the stand to prove his innocence? It is inconceiv- 
able to me that any proof showing that one legislator acted cor- 
ruptly should cast a suspicion upon the integrity of every other 
member of the legislature. 
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In the hearing the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER] 
called attention to this, saying that— 

He indul the presumption that the members of the legislature 
who voted for LORIMER did not do it as a result of bribery, and that 
that would be presumed unless the contrary appeared. 

And Mr. Austrian replied: 

That is the presumption that the law gives them. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysurn] said later on upon 
the hearing that— 

There would be no dissent as to the lack of 5 in favor of 
corruption or corrupt practices * and the burden is on those 
who charge otherwise. 

And Mr. Austrian replied: 

That is the burden we are trying to carry. 

Here is a distinct admission by the attorney most largely 
interested in the prosecution of this case, a man of ability and 
zeal and fully familiar with the law and the facts. Is it possi- 
ble that he should have assumed an unnecessary burden? 

HOLSTLAW. 


Holstlaw swore on the stand that when he got $2,500 he 
deposited it in the First National Bank of Chicago, the same 
day he received it from Broderick, to the credit of the Holstlaw 
Bank, of Iuka. This was his first testimony. Thereupon, the 
counsel for the prosecution asked him, Do you mean the First 
National Bank or the State Bank of Chicago?” and the answer 
was, Pardon me, I believe it was the State Bank.” But after- 
wards he again, on page 201, testified that he deposited it in 
the First National Bank. He evidently was in doubt where he 
deposited this money. The deposit ticket is lithographed by 
the counsel for the prosecution, and two very curious facts are 
observed. The first is that the name of the Holstlaw Bank is 
not spelled correctly, and the second is that it has the stamp 
of the note teller on it. Now, this may not mean anything to 
persons not familiar with banking, but those of us who have 
had experience in that line would say that such a deposit slip 
would prima facie show that the $2,500 was used in paying a 
note to the bank. It may be said that whether he deposited 
or paid a note makes no difference whatever, but it does make 
a vast difference whether his story is correct or false. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to make the suggestion, Holstlaw claimed he made out the de- 
posit slip himself. The name Holstlaw” is misspelled. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes; that is correct. It was testified that 
he had himself written the deposit slip, and yet the name 
“ Holstlaw ” is spelled wrong. 

Holstlaw testified that the State bank was the correspondent 
of his bank; that they made frequent deposits and drew checks 
against them. I am inclined to think that if the truth were 
fully shown it would be that Holstlaw bank owed the State 
bank a note of $2,500, and Holstlaw went to Chicago, took that 
amount of currency and paid this note. There is no evidence 
to show that Broderick knew of his coming. Holstlaw swore 
that he had not advised him what day he would be there. 
(Record, p. 210.) Broderick swears that he did not know 
that Holstlaw was in the city until he went down to his 
place of business at the usual time in the morning and found 
him there. Now, if this be true, and it is absolutely uncon- 
tradicted, it is hardly reasonable to suppose that Broderick 
would have had $2,500 in his pocket at all. Business men in 
cities do not carry such a sum around with them, keeping it 
overnight on their persons. 

Then, I am inclined to think that if Broderick is half the 
man painted by the Senators who attack this report, and if 
$2,500 had been given him to pay Holstlaw, taking no receipt 
therefor, he would never have given it up, but kept it himself. 
Broderick certainly appeared more credible on the stand as 
a witness than Holstlaw, who was shown to have perjured him- 
self in regard to another transaction. 

ACTION OF LEGISLATURE. 

In 1909 there were 64 Democrats in the house and 13 in the 
senate. Sixty Democrats yoted for Shurtleff for speaker. 
These include all but four of both factions of the party. So 
far as I know, the idea never occurred to anyone that these 
Democrats had been bribed to vote for Shurtleff, but that they 
were simply exercising their choice between two Republican 
candidates. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Crawrorp] thinks that 
the conspiracy was formed between Lorrmrr, Browne, and 
Shurtleff at that time. If so, Browne took not only his own 


faction but nearly all the Democrats into the conspiracy, and 
yet Loner was not a candidate for the Senate until 10 days 
before his election—many days, weeks, and months after the. 
election of the speaker. 

When Lorimer was elected he received 30 votes of the Browne 
faction and 17 votes from the Tippitt faction, including Tip- 


pitt himself, and the votes of six Democratic senators who be- 
longed to neither faction. So that Lorimer received 23 Demo- 
cratic votes not of the Browne faction, or nearly one-half of 
the whole Democratic vote that had been cast for him, and he 
would have failed of election had not this vote been so cast. 
Only 47 of 64 Democrats in the house voted for LORIMER. The 
conspiracy of the Senator seems to have weakened. 

Is it possible that these men are to be denounced and charged 
with corruption because, having no chance to elect a Democrat, 
they chose between Republicans? I should be sorry to see 
such a presumption established in this case. It would raise a 
question as to the election of my honorable friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace], who I believe incapable of corrupt conduct, 
who received the vote of every Democrat in the legislature of 
his State. It would also put me in a delicate position, because 
I received the vote of every member of the legislature, Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican. 

WHY NOT PUNISHED IN ILLINOIS. 


The present Senate of Illinois is composed of 34 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats, and has taken some notice of this case, as 
it should have done; and, we are told by the press, a resolu- 
tion was offered to expel Holstlaw, presumably for his corrup- 
tion in the furniture deal or perjury in reference thereto. 
Evidently they could not have expelled him for being bribed 
by Broderick in this case, for in that case they would have 
included in the expulsion Broderick, who is alleged to have 
paid the bribe and who still retains his seat unchallenged. 

The Illinois House consists of 82 Republicans and 68 Demo- 
crats, and no one of these has been bold enough to move to 
expel Lee O'Neil Browne or Wilson, which they should do if 
they are the bribers it is here argued they were. 

With these alleged convincing proofs of the guilt of 12 men, 
all punishable under the laws of Illinois, with the governor 
hostile to Lorimer, and all the machinery of justice in the 
hands of the prosecutors, not a man has been convicted, although 
the election of Logrmer occurred in May, 1909, and the alleged 
facts have been in the possession of the prosecuting officer for 
more than a year. 

Browne has been tried and acquitted by a jury and reelected 
to the legislature, along with Wilson and Broderick. The yote 
in November, 1910, after all these trials and this evidence in 
Chicago, where it was most exploited, was, for senator, twenty- 
seventh district: 


Broderick, Democrat 8, 018 
Scouten, Republican „340 
Bem Cerin EN EE E E E E O S ER 881 
And in the twenty-sixth representative district, also in Chi- 
cago: 
Ha 17, 829 
ene don 14, 014 
30, 021 
Prolibitlen and: Socialists TT SE 17; 666 


And in the thirty-ninth district, near Seis 


Lewis, Republican 
Scanlan, pie) he 
Lee O'Neil Browne, Democra ae 8 
e . S 9, 879 


The only men that have been repudiated by the juries and 
people of Illinois are White, Beckemeyer, Link, and Holstlaw, 


the star witnesses upon whose evidence we are asked to unseat 
Mr. LORIMER. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS, 


A pamphlet containing about 123 editorials, headed “ Com- 
ment on the Lorimer case,” has been laid on my desk, and 
doubtiess on the desks of other Senators, to enlighten us on 
the law and the facts of this case and the proper vote to 
east on it. 

I will give a few sample extracts for the information and 
guidance of Senators. The first refers to the action of the 
subcommittee. Speaking of the action of the subcommittee 
and their reports to the general committee this intelligent 
editor says: 

ual num of jackasses coul 
Pa, x ar oe WE ti d have accomplished as great a 

This is an argument why we should vote against Senator 
LORIMER. 

The second is in another editorial: 

A Senate committee has just exonerated Ballinger, and it is in order 
to whitewash Lorimer. 

That is an appeal to reason. 

Third, I read: 


This is the way honest people will look at the matter all over thu 
country, and it would be well for the Senate to go slow on the white- 
wasnt business. But Lorimer is a Republican and a high-tariff 

e money paid for his election was Republican money, and 
hence the prospect of his being ousted by a Republican Senate is slim. 


I hope so, 
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Senators are not inclined to scrutinize too closely the methods by 
which others of their number obtained their seats. 


That is a valuable suggestion. 
The old guard of special privilege deem it a sacred duty to stand. by 


one of its number, right or wrong. 

f course, this conclusion has been made ble by the failure of 
the Illinois court to convict anyone in connection with the affair. There 
are gome things concerning which one may be convinced, but which we 
can hot produce legal proof to sustain, 

This is a suggestion that we get away from the proof. 

There are too many Senators who owe their seats to the same in- 
8 that placed IMER in the Senate to his removal ex- 

These are the arguments that are sent gravely to Senators. 
If such a paper should be sent to the judges or jurors on any 
decent court in the United States, the parties sending it would 
be promptly committed to jail. 

Mr. GAMBLE. May I ask the Senator from Alabama who is 
the compiler of the publication from which he has just read and 
whose imprint appears thereon? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There is no authority in the world given 
for this. It is just headed “Comment on the Lorimer case,” 
and there is no evidence to show who got it up or, so far as I 
know, by whom it was circulated. 

Mr. GAMBLE. My attention has never been called to it, and 
I asked the Senator simply for information, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am just saying that the Senate will try 
this case on the law and the facts. If this paper, sent in here 
to influence their votes, had been sent to the jurors or judge 
of any decent court in the United States the party sending it 
would have been promptly committed to jail. 

The whole fabric of the case rests— 

First. Upon the testimony of Charles A. White, a self- 
confessed scoundrel, who was contradicted by many witnesses, 
and whose manner and bearing upon the stand was such that 
six of seven members of the committee entirely disregarded his 
unsupported testimony. 

Second. Upon the testimony of Beckemeyer and Link, who, 
taken before a grand jury, first swore that they never had re- 
ceived any money, were either indicted or threatened with 
indictments for perjury, and then changed their stories. 

Third. The testimony of Holstlaw, another confessed perjurer. 

These men were flatly contradicted by Browne, Wilson, and 
Broderick, men whose bearing on the stand was infinitely 
superior to these vile creatures. 

I think I can show that there is not a member of the com- 
mittee who would not have believed Browne in preference to 
Beckemeyer, Link, or Holstlaw. 

So far the testimony of the first three men has been con- 
temptuously not believed whenever it was given before a jury 
in Illinois, and now six of seven Senators seeing and hearing 
them do not believe that any weight should be given to it. The 
subcommittee were almost unanimous that those men were not 
only base, but utterly unworthy of belief. I not only have a 
reasonable doubt of the truth of their stories, but I have no 
reasonable doubt of their testimony being utterly false. 

Senators are asked to exclude a man from the Senate upon 
the testimony of the most corrupt scoundrel I have ever seen. 

The people of Alabama know that I heard all the evidence 
in this case, saw the witnesses, marked their bearing and con- 
duct, and they know I had better opportunity to consider and 
weigh the evidence than they; they know, too, that I have not 
been accustomed to be driven from the path of duty as I saw it, 
or to be turned aside from my convictions by popular clamor or 
newspaper criticism; if they believed that some other gentleman 
would be here in the place I occupy. The people of Alabama 
are a brave, intelligent, and law-abiding people, and they expect 
my vote in this case to be cast as a juror according to the law 
and the evidence and under my oath as a Senator. They shall 
not be disappointed. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of 
the several States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, In common, Mr. President, with every 
Senator upon this floor, I listened with pleasure to the engaging 
remarks of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] on perhaps 
the greatest constructive, or, as he thinks, destructive, proposi- 
tion now or for some years before the American Congress, 

Every step of human advance, Mr. President, has been re- 
sisted by a certain type of mind, perfectly sincere, no doubt, 
which saw in that advance great dangers. There is hardly a 
good proposition that is embedded in our Constitution that did 
not create sinister forebodings. 

So everyone who is in favor of the election of Senators by the 
direct vote of the people to-day, as James Wilson, acknowl- 


edged to be perhaps the ablest mind in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, was in 1787, or as James Madison was, is met now 
by a multitude of fears as to what the election of Senators by 
the direct yote of the people would accomplish to the framework 
of our Government, the preservation of our liberties, and the de- 
velopment of our destiny. 

And I suppose, Mr. President, that in the whole Senate, and 
indeed in the entire country, no man could be found who more 
ably and artfully could gather together these forebodings of 
disaster and paint in somber colors upon that melancholy back- _ 
ground a more grewsome picture to make us afraid than that 
distinguished Senator to whom we have just listened. 

And however much, Mr. President, I might myself like to 
paint with a silver lining the cloud which he has cast over us, 
I would not attempt with any poor abilities of my own that 
happy task. 

But as the Senator proceeded, so far as I was able to detach 
myself from the spell of his oratory, I noted down some of the 
points that he made with such fervor, and I shall hope to some- 
what illumine his portrayal of despair, not with any thoughts 
or words of my own, of course, but with what I think everybody 
will recognize as the accepted facts of undisputed history. 

The first point made by the Senator from New York, a point 
to which he attached such importance that time and again he 
reverted to it, was that all scholars at the time the Constitu- 
tion was adopted recognized that the great danger of a democracy 
was the people’s unstability, uncertainty, and changeableness. 
He said that one of the chief concerns of the fathers in view of 
the wisdom of the whole world upon this subject, was to guard 
the people against themselves, so as to prevent those mutations 
which had wrecked the other democracies of history. 

But, Mr. President, what is the fatal defect of that argument? 
When I mention it every Senator here, whether he is for or 
against this proposition, will admit it. The ancient, medieval, 
and other democracies that had flourished before our Constitu- 
tion was adopted were small, compact in area, limited in numbers, 

Take Venice. Take a still better and the most notable illus- 
tration of ancient times, Athens. All the electors of Athens 
could be assembled within the sound of the human voice, and 
it was due to this fact that popular oratory developed in Greece 
to a higher point than it ever had before or has since. It was 
to this natural circumstance that skill in swaying an immediate 
multitude became the greatest art of that illustrious period. Not 
Phidias with his divine talent for sculpture was a greater 
master of the principles of art than were the great speakers 
of ancient Hellas. 

And so it came about that they did influence that democracy 
as a crowd is swayed. It was to this that Milton referred in 
his immortal lines— 

To the famous orators zopas, 
Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece. 

But that is not true with us. The people of Athens were 
fewer than the people of the city of Washington—its electorate 
smaller still. Does the Senator from New York mean, in mak- 
ing a comparison with the mutabilities of democracies, to put 
Greece or Venice on the same basis as this Republic, with its 
thousands and thousands of miles of frontier on two oceans and 
its almost hundred million inhabitants? 

Does he think that this mighty Nation, with a continent for its 
home, can be compared with the handful of electors who made 
up those democracies, whose mutabilities so alarm the Senator, 
eyen across thousands of years? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


- 


Bacon Crane Gore Root 
Beveridge Crawford Guggenheim Scott 
Borah Iberson Heyburn Shively 
Bourne Cullom Kean immons 
Brandegee rtis La Follette Smith, Md. 
riggs cCum Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Dick Money moot 
rown Dillingham Nelson Stephenson 
Bulkel Pont liver Sutherland 
Burkett Fletcher Overman Swanson 
Burrows Flint Owen Thornton 
Burton Foster Warner 
Chamberlain Frazier Paynter Watson 
Clapp Frye Percy 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Perkins 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Piles 
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Mr. BACON. I desire to announce that the continued illness 
of my colleague prevents his presence in the Senate. It is not 
necessary that I should announce it at each roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was citing, Mr. President, illustrations 
of democracies which had existed down to the time of our Con- 
stitution, which gave rise to the fear voiced by the Senator 
from New York, even in this twentieth century, that democracies 
were uncertain and unsafe, and that this liability to uncom- 
fortable change on the part of these democracies was one of 
the great problems which confronted the framers of the Consti- 
tution. : 

I had cited, for instance, the democracy of Athens, the most 
notable in the history of the world—its physical limitations, the 
fact that its electorate was smaller, perhaps, than the popula- 
tion of this city; that all of them could be gotten together within 
the limit of the human voice; that it was due to that that the 
great art of oratory developed there as it never had developed 
anywhere else; and that the changes of that democracy, like 
the changes of Venetian and other democracies, were due to the 
fact that they were a crowd that could be immediately ap- 
pealed to, 

But does the Senator from New York think that they are 
any parallel to this vast democracy which covers a continent and 
numbers now almost a hundred million people? No demagogue 
in the sense of the Greek orators can reach all the American 
people at one time or even a small fraction of 1 per cent of 
them. The American millions are not to be swayed as an 
audience is swayed in a political meeting. 

It bas been noted by the acutest students of our institutions 
from the days of De Tocqueville down to the time when Bryce 
illuminated them by his great book that while perhaps one 
city, or even one State, of the Union may become unduly ex- 
cited for a month, or even a year, yet it is impossible to get all 
of the States unduly excited at the same time for a month or a 

ear. 

H True, they all do get in earnest about fundamental things, 
and they stay in earnest. But the American people are not 
lightly changeable; they are not changeable at all without 
cause; they are wisely steady. 

The very fact of the greatness of our numbers, of the extent 
of our domain, absolutely obliterates the causes that produced 
the changes in the ancient democracies to which some of the 
debaters in the Constitutional Convention referred, and which, 
after a century of our development, the Senator from New 
York has echoed, in belated terror, to-day. 

There are other circumstances that make our vast American 
democracy different from those others, to which I shall refer 
as I goon. But first I want to call attention to a passage from 
Wendell Phillips, with which I am sure the Senator from New 
York, with his great erudition, is familiar. In one of his noblest 
addresses Wendell Phillips was speaking of these very objec- 
tions and answering them. 

He referred to the democracy of Athens, and called attention 
to the great fact that although it lasted only 90 years, yet in 
that brief period it produced the age of Pericles; it gave to 
the world the greatest thinkers almost of all time, and, as 
Phillips said in his immortal apostrophe, it lighted the fires 
of intellect upon the mountain peaks of human thought which 
have illuminated the world from that day to this, 

Even those democracies are not to be sneered at by anyone, 
not even by the Senator from New York. It would be well if 
the much-vaunted stable governments of the world to-day could 
make such a contribution to human thought, to art, to political 
science, as did those very changeable democracies of the past. 

But, Mr. President, they are called changeable; and we are 
solemnly warned against all democracy because of that. But 
such instability as they displayed was due to their limited area 
and small numbers. Is it just to compare Athens or Venice or 
the others to this vast democracy, which has no parallel in 
history, but which does have a splendid imitation in Europe to- 
day? I call the attention of the Senator from New York to the 
experience of that Republic on the point of stability. I, of 
course, refer to France. 

Since the time of the second Napoleon France has been a 
Republic, and all said by her enemies to the contrary notwith- 
standing, France, except ourselves, is the greatest example of a 
democracy now in the world. In spite, Mr. President, of the 
repeated prophecies of disaster to France by the enemies of 
republican institutions, in spite of the fervent desires of French 
monarchists who wish to get back their position and power, 
history records that the democracy of France, its electorate of 
peasants and business men, has grown steadier and steadier as 
the years have proceeded. 


To the confounding of her enemies, more and more stable 
grows the Republic of France because it rests, as James Madi- 
son said he thought the election of our Senators should rest, 
upon the solid foundations of the people’s will. So the great 
fear now raised—a hundred years too late—does not apply 
that we are in danger of the uncertainties of a democracy 
if we give the people a larger control of their own Govern- 
ment. 

The Senator from New York says that in the establishment 
of the Senate of the United States the great consideration in 
the minds of the fathers was stability. I grant that to be true. 
But what kind of a stability? An intelligent stability, based on 
reason and faith in the people, or a stability based upon an 
obstinate determination to negative all human advance? Since 
when was such attitude of mind considered stability? 

I quote again from James Madison, and chiefly because the 
Senator from New York used that great authority to sustain 
the second proposition of his address, with which I do not 
wholly disagree, 

It is well known to everyone that the really great intellects 
of the Constitutional Convention were not for the present method 
of electing Senators. That was Dickinson’s amendment, and 
has anybody ever heard that Dickinson was one of the great 
constructive minds of that convention? 

James Wilson, James Madison, and others of that stature 
were. Most of the great men of that time, I believe, were from 
the first down to the compromise, in favor of the election of 
Senators by the people. James Wilson, in one of the ablest 
addresses made before that convention, said that not only 
should Senators be elected by the people, but they should be 
elected by senatorial districts and not from States, in order 
that this should be truly a government of the people. 

The Senator from New York relies on James Madison as being 
the author of the provision giving Congress a reserved power 
over the election of Senators. If he has such faith in Madison 
as to that provision, why has not the Senator equal faith in 
Madison as the proponent of the election of Senators by the 
people, which is involved in this resolution before us? 

Madison said that he thought it would be better if the Senate 
should rest directly on the solid foundation of the people rather 
than on the pillars of State legislatures. I think I quote Madi- 
son’s exact words, Why did the Senator from New York for- 
get them if he has such faith in Madison’s wisdom? 

Stability! Mr. President, where is stability to be found? 
Is it to be found in an oligarchy or is it rather to be found 
in the minds and consciences of an instructed and patriotic 
people? Are not the people themselves competent to choose 
their servants? If they are wise enough to choose members of 
a State legislature, are they not wise enough to choose a 
Senator of the Nation? 

Suppose a legislature acting as the people’s agent selects a 
man as Senator—and such things have occurred—whom the 
people do not want to serve them here as Senator, yet the 
people could not negative that unwelcome act of their agent. 
What would be said if an agent of a principal were to select 
a servant of whom the principal disapproved, and yet the 
principal be utterly without power to disapprove the agent’s 
action in selecting that servant of his principal? Absurd. 

Mr. President, what was the history of this provision concern- 
ing the election of Senators? So far as the Senator from New 
York went, he gave it correctly. But I think he will agree 
with me that inadvertently he left out some notable and vital 
facts. 

If Jam wrong about it, I want any Senator to correct me. 
The theory upon which the election of Senators by legislatures 
finally was agreed upon was this, and this only: That the members 
of a legislature should be absolutely free to choose the wisest, 
the bravest, and the most virtuous man in that Commonwealth 
as a Senator of the United States from that State. 

The theory was precisely the same as that upon which the 
election of Presidents by the college of presidential electors - 
was based. That theory was that these electors, whom the 
people should elect, would get together and select the best man 
in the whole country for wisdom, learning, courage, and up- 
rightness to be the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 

And now I come to an exceedingly important fact. It was 
supposed that these legislatures were to make this ideal choice 
of Senators and this college of electors was to achieve this 
exalted selection of a President regardless of political parties. 
Political parties at that time did not exist in the sense in which 
they now exist. The partisan germs were there, and the far- 
sighted Washington, realizing what those germs might develop 
in the mad partisanship of a later day, gave a great part of 
his farewell address to warning us against the danger of party 
and of faction. 


‘ 
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But in the sense in which we now understand political par- 
ties—the convention, the campaign committee, the great election 
machinery of the present day, which has evolved our “party 
managers "—were not in existence or in contemplation at the 
time those provisions were written into the Constitution. 

Mr. President, there was not any political convention in this 
country until 1838. Jackson's day witnessed the development of 
the political convention, and it was devised to take the place of 
the outworn caucus system, which was a form party manage- 
ment hed taken for some years preceding. 

So these legislatures, utterly aside from their other business, 
with no reference to political issues in their States, with no 
reference to local questions upon which they would be called to 
legislate, but acting absolutely separate from all that, were sup- 
posed to select the best man who could be found to be their 
Senator here. 

But the evolution of parties has ended all that. It did not 
have its basis in human nature, in the first place. What is the 
situation to-day? Political parties, Mr. President, elect a legis- 
lature, and that majority in that legislature is not supposed, nor 
even permitted, according to the original theory of the Constitu- 
tion, to select the best man in the State, regardless of all other 
considerations. No. It must select a man of the party which 
elected the legislature. 

The development of parties, when great issues that create 
parties pass, and when the parties are kept alive only by the 
inertia of their victories or defeats, created that not altogether 
fortunate type, the “party manager — the party “ boss.” 
it comes to pass that Senators actually have been and are and 
will be the selection not eyen of the best men from the party 
chosen by the partisan majority in the legislature, but the man 
selected by the “ party managers” or “ party manager.” 

The party boss has become more potent than the legisla- 
ture, or even the people themselyes, in selecting United States 
Senators in more than one State, 

Will anybody deny that that has occurred? Will anybody 
deny tkat that is occurring now? In the Senator’s own State 
the vast majority of one party, according to popular report, 
which we have not heard denied, is acting in support of one 
man because the party managers bave selected him. 

Therefore, do conditions to-day apply to the theory upon 
which tbis Senate was constituted? Do they not, on the con- 
trary, Mr. President, absolutely negative them? 

The Senator asked what is the purpose of creating the Sen- 
ate, nnd he answered his own question by saying that it was 
to get a steadier body of men, a wiser body of men he might 
have said; and he might still have gone further and still have 
been within the literal statements of many Members who spoke 
upon this subject in the Constitutional Convention. But the 
Senator did not go further; he did not quote all the reasons 
given for constituting the Senate of “steady” men. 

So I will repeat sentences that every Senator will recognize 
with reference to the Senate—sentences from the debates on the 
Senate in the Constitutional Convention. 

It was said, for example, that the Senate should represent 
the property interests of the country. It was said in debate 
that the Senate should be composed of men of higher social 
standing. It was declared finally that it should be the repre- 
sentation of the aristocratic element in our Government. Every- 
body knows that it was copied after the House of Lords. But 
does that theory hold now? 

That idea was advanced in 1787 because the men of prop- 
erty who were in that convention, and who had taken part in 
our Government such as it was before, were men of consider- 
able wealth. If the time was not so late I would refer to some 
of the eminent men from New York, whom I believe, except 
Alexander Hamilton, were very heavy landowners. 

But will any Senator seriously go to the American people to- 
day with the proposition that the Senate of the United States 
ought to represent “the aristocratic element” in our Govern- 
ment, or to represent the money of the land, or to stand for the 
private property in the Republic? That theory has passed 
away during this great historic period of enlightenment. 

Property needs no special representation in government. All 
that property needs is honesty on the part of its owners. No 
person will so defend property and property rights as the 
great masses of the people themselves, who have little or no 
property. 

Mr. President, when war breaks out and the Nation is in dan- 
ger and all property in peril of chaos and destruction, who then 
are its defenders? Who carry the muskets and serve the shotted 
guns and charge willingly to death for the institutions under 
which that property exists and is preserved? It is the people 
themselves. It always has been the people themselves. 

Mr. President, when the Revolutionary War was being fought 
there was, I believe, only one man of great wealth in the field, 


George Washington. The great commercial interests of Man- 
hattan Island in the heavy majority were Tory in their sym- 
pathies. It was the ragged Continentals who fought the war 
that gave us our liberty and laid in their blood the foundations 
of the Nation. 

Robert Morris gave of his wealth. A patriotic Jew, Simons, 
I think his name was, of Philadelphia, gave his all to the cause 
of liberty, and a grateful Republic permitted him to die after- 
ward in New York a pauper. 

So when it is said that the Senate must represent the property 
of the Nation as contradistinguished from the House, which 
represents the population of the Nation, I say that a hundred 
years of the progress of human rights has utterly demolished 
it. -I say it has been burnt out by the flames of the flashing guns 
of human freedom from Yorktown to Appomattox. 

Property, whether individual or corporate, has nothing to 
fear but everything to hope by trusting to the people. It is 
from the people that all wealth comes, and it is the people who 
always have been its defenders. It would be a wiser policy 
to-day, as a mere selfish proposition, if the wealth of the country 
were to show more faith in the people of the country. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I think that just this is what is oc- 
curring—slowly coming about perhaps, but still visible. One 
of the most hopeful signs of our vexed social and industrial 
problems, to my mind, is this: That the ablest and wisest among 
the “captains of industry,” as they are called, and masters of 
finance are coming little by little, yet more and more, to take 
the people into their confidence. When they do that frankly 
and entirely the people will respond not with hostility, but with 
hospitality, if these men’s proposals are honest and sound. 

So the theory that the Senate was to be composed of men of 
property, as one man said in debate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, men of exalted social standing, that it was to be to the 
American Government what the British House of Lords was to 
the English Government, has utterly passed away. 

Take the House of Lords to-day. What is occurring in Great 
Britain itself? Is the power of the House of Lords increasing? 
Are not the English people the very models of the world’s intel- 
ligent conservatism? And upon whom do they lean, the weak- 
ling Lords or the stalwart Commons, who draws their commissions 
from the people and are responsive to the people themselves? 

The Senator referred to this provision in the Constitution as 
one of the great compromises. It is not necessary to go into 
that. It was not one of “the great compromises,” as certain 
well-known compromises are called, although it was one of the 
compromises. It was a great compromise in this, that it was 
the point—the rock, I should say—upon which the Constitu- 
tional Convention nearly foundered. 

I recall to the Senate what all of you know, of course, better 
than I do a scene which occurred in that Constitutional Con- 
vention when the wiser minds, like James Madison and James 
Wilson and those great intellects whose thought has illumi- 
nated our history even to this day, were confronted with the 
proposition now in the Constitution. 

They would not yield it until they saw that the smaller 
States would not agree to ratify the Constitution unless they 
did; and Belden—I believe that was his name—of New Jersey, 
actually threatened the convention that New Jersey would with- 
draw and form an alliance with a foreign power if the smaller 
States could not have their way. I think this is substantially 
correct; but if I am in error, some erudite Senator will set me 
right, I hope. Since we are going into historical origins, that 
little matter might be mentioned. If I had time, I should men- 
tion still others. 

The Senator says that the Senate is supposed to be composed 
of “elder statesmen.” This is in the same vein that he said 
the Senate was to be composed of the conservative classes, the 
steadier minds, the “elder statesmen.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. In part, he said. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; in part. Let us say in part, 
although I think the Senator from New York did not say “in 
part.“ But no matter. Let us examine the origin of the term 
“elder statesmen.” Did anybody in the Constitutional Con- 
vention utter that phrase? No. Where did it come from? 
What did it come from? What did it mean? 

Did the Senator from New York invent the term “elder 
statesmen?” Alas, no. Yet all peoples have heard it during 
this decade, It has made an impression on all of us and on 
the world. Since when? Since six or seven years ago when 
we constantly read about the wisdom of the “ elder statesmen ” 
of the Japanese Empire. That was its origin. 

What were those “elder statesmen?” Members of the 
Japanese Chosi Clan. There were and are two great clans in 
Japan, the Samurai, the warriors, and the Chosi Clan, or the 
statesmen—hereditary warriors and hereditary statesmen. All 


the latter, I believe, or most, at least, are nobles trained to 
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statesmanship, observing scrupulously their class tradition, and 
so far as world politics is concerned governing at least with 
precision of action if not with profound wisdom. 

That is the origin of the term “elder statesmen; ” and it does 
fit into the theory so often voiced on the floor of the Constitu- 
tional Convention that the Senate should represent the aristo- 
cratic element in our Government. It does fit into the ancient 
theory announced anew by the Senator from New York. 

But, Mr. President, if the “elder statesmen” of Japan, if 
the Chosi Clan, does, under the theory of that Empire, do it 
good service, would not that clan be an anachronism in the 
American Republic in the twentieth century? “Elder states- 
men,” Mr. President! 

The Senator from Massachusetts the other day showed that 
the Constitution was adopted by men mostly under 45 years 
of age. Nobody else dared, nobody else ever does dare, a revo- 
lution. I may be wrong, but I think I now remember, with my 
mind going fleetingly over it, that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed chiefly by young men. Everybody knows that most 
wars are fought by the youth of the land. But among these 
may be elder statesmen in the sense of thought. 

I want to refer to some in the history of this body. It isa 
great roll call that I am going to indulge in—Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Charles Sumner, Oliver P. 
Morton, and the other mighty of our past. 

Will anyone say that Daniel Webster was in this Chamber 
merely by the wisdom of a legislature, although legislatures 
were freer to act in those days than they are in these days, as 
I shall show? 


Did Henry Clay come to this body because of the discriminat- 
ing care of the Legislature of Kentucky? Is that why Charles 
Sumner was here, or Oliver P. Morton? 

Or is it the historic fact that Clay, and Webster, and Cal- 
houn, and Sumner, and Morton, and all the great men whose 
names and genius have made this body illustrious, came here 
because they represented to the point of personification the 
thought, conscience, and purpose of the people of their States? 

John C. Calhoun—I will be supported by the Senators from 
that State who are here—was more the State of South Carolina, 
better personified the common people of South Carolina than 
the Legislature of South Carolina itself. Daniel Webster was not 
put in the Senate by the legislature over the will of the people, 
but he was put here by the legislature obeying the will of the 
people of his State. That is true of Charles Sumner; that 
is true of Oliver P. Morton; that is true of every great man 
who as a Senator of the United States has shed renown not only 
upon this body but upon the whole Nation for all time. 

I was surprised the other day when I heard a man of the 
extreme erudition of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] intimate that the great statesmen in this body had been 
chosen by the discriminating wisdom of legislatures, when the 
historic fact is known by everybody from schoolboy up to 
scholar that the greater minds that have been sent within these 
walls have been sent here because of the will of the people 
bearing upon their legislatures until their legislatures had no 
other thought but to send them here, and if their legislatures 
had done anything else they would have been punished by the 
people’s disapproval, anger, and contempt. 

The Senator from Massachusetts the other day spoke about 
direct elections of Senators giving us nothing more than Con- 
gressmen at large. Has that been the history of the wisdom 
of the people in this and other countries in selecting their public 
servants? Which body has given to the world the great names 
of England in statesmanship, oratory, and thought, the House 
of Lords or the House of Commons? 

I ask the Senator from New York whence came Pitt the 
elder? Whence came Pitt the younger? Whence was the public 
origin of Burke, and Fox, and Gladstone, and O’Connell, and 
Disraeli, and all those others of that splendid constellation of 
English statesmanship that has preserved and enlarged the 
liberties of the United Kingdom and thrown the lines of the 
British Empire around the world? Every one of them came 
from popular elections. 

Could a State legislature have done better than to have se- 
lected Charles James Fox, the most accomplished debater, per- 
haps, any English-speaking people ever has produced? Could a 
State legislature haye improved upon Edmund Burke? Was 
not O’Connell sent by the people of Ireland, eloquent as an 
orator, learned as a scholar, great as a lawyer, wise as a states- 
man? Yet all these men were given their places in English pub- 
lic life by the direct vote of the people. 

I know it will be said that the electorate of England in that 
time was limited compared with what it is to-day, but to whom 
is it due that the English people now have universal manhood 
suffrage? To Gladstone. That was his great reform, and then 


came his others of cheap postage and the humane land laws o 
Ireland, which latter the conservatism of Great Britain sai 
were nothing short of socialism. 

Yet Gladstone was the product of popular election from his 
earliest days to the close of his brilliant career. Could a State 
legislature have done better than to have selected Gladstone? 
And Disraeli came in the same way. 

If I had time I would refer to the rising British statesmen 
who bid fair to rival in the stature of their ability, their cour- 
age, their energy, and their devotion to the English people the 
great sons of England's past. Every one of them has come from 
the voren of the people, and they are devoted, in turn, to the 
people. $ 

Yet the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from 
New York say, “ Ob, Gladstone, he was nothing more than a con- 
gressman at large,” because he was elected by the people. 
Burke, away with him, say they; he was a congressman at 
large because he was elected by the people. Charles James 
Fox, discredit his genius in debate; what does he amount to? 
He came from the humble English electorate. Disraeli, noth- 
ing more than a congressman at large. 

Why, Mr. President, the laws of England—I had almost said 
for centuries, but I will not go that far, because I want to be 
strictly accurate—have rested upon the wisdom, the patriotism, 
and the courage of the House of Commons. And it has been 
due to that fact that England has made steadier progress to 
enlarge human rights than any other fact except one, one of 
which we must soon take note, and that is the fact that Eng- 
land has guarded the purity of her elections with a sternness 
that no people ancient or modern has done. 

Is property imperiled in Great Britain? Has it been for a 
hundred years? Mr. President, in my reading of books and of 
the speeches of those who in this country pretend to fear the 
advance of popular rights, I have read time and again that 
England is the place where property was most secure, where 
conservatism was most steady and intelligent, where radicalism 
was checked until it ripened. Yet her laws of property and of 
political rights all are passed by the House of Commons, elected 
directly by the people. That electorate is universal. 

Does that suggest to Senators that perhaps there is, after all, 
nothing so much to fear from the people if they elect their 
Senators? Does it suggest to Senators that possibly the Ameri- 
can people may return to this body men who in their day may 
approach the great ones whom the English people have sent 
to the House of Commons? 

The Senator from New York asked the question—I think I 
quote his words correctly—how can the people better choose a 
Senator than can the legislature? The answer is so clear that 
I am sure the Senator from New York himself will agree to it. 
The members of a legislature are chosen, to use the not quite 
American phrase—yes, I guess it is, too—by the people of the 
vicinage, the voters of the locality. Everybody who has any- 
thing to do with American politics knows that legislatures are 
chosen by localities—and for local reasons. 

There is not a man here who does not know of cases where a 
legislative district has returned a man because of a question of 
street improvement, or because of a local law that the people 
of that district wanted to get through, or some other purely local 
consideration 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator will allow me to finish my 
statement, I will gladly yield. Or a legislature is elected upon 
a question exclusively local to that particular State, which one 
party or the other takes up, and which is of no concern to the 
Nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wanted simply, Mr. President, to inquire 
of the Senator from Indiana if it is not a fact that whenever 
a senatorial vacancy is about to occur the legislature is elected 
largely with a view of filling the vacancy with the choice of the 
people of the State as expressed through the legislature. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; and I was coming to that. The 
Senator is quite right, and I think the Senator will acknowledge 
what I am going to say. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am very glad the Senator is not going 
to overlook that fact, for it is a fact. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I am not. I put down my notes 
hurriedly—but I am not going to overlook that point. Assum- 
ing it to be true, as it often is true, that it comes about when 
there is a senatorial vacancy that the parties so act that that 
enters into the election; it also is true that very frequently 
there are local issues affecting the State itself, having nothing 
whatever to do with those national affairs upon which a Sen- 
ator must pass and for attending to which he should be chosen. 
Is not that true? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I apprehend that may be 
in some States. I believe it was true in the Senator’s own 

tate. N 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; and it has been true many times in 
all States. That is a frequent occurrence. It is also true in the 
Senator’s State, and always will be true and increasingly true. 
So if the people could express their will on the question of the 
representation of the State in this body, the result would be 
one way; but, having at the same time to choose upon a party 
issue which has nothing to do with national legislation, they 
have got to express their will another way. Thus it is, Mr. 
President, that our present system by development, not antici- 
- pated by the fathers, almost always is putting paradoxes up to 
the people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not equally true that those local 
differences would find expression in a popular election? If the 
Senator were a candidate and some other man were a candi- 
date, would not their views on those local questions be de- 
manded, and would not the vote give expression to the feeling 
of the people on those subjects? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from New Hampshire gives 
me another very good argument that I had not thought of. I 
am grateful. They might, or they might not; but assuming 
that they might, it follows that the Senator has been selected 
because of his expression of an opinion upon a purely local 
State question, having nothing whatever to do with his duties 
as a national legislator for attending to which he is supposed 
to be elected Senator. Is not that true? Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My query—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I answered your query. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My query was directed to the election of 
Senators by the people, and the point that has troubled me is 
whether the Senator is going to get rid of his local issues in 
the event of the election of Senators by the people. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not at all. I do not want to get rid of 
them; they ought not to be gotten rid of; but they ought not 
to be mixed up with election of a United States Senator. I 
would have the people vote upon their local issues as local 
issues, and upon their Senator as a Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But they vote upon the Senator because 
of the position he takes on those local issues. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If that is true—and sometimes it is— 
then the Senator has given me the best argument I have ever 
heard advanced for the direct election of Senators by the peo- 
ple, because, according to the Senator's proposition, the people 
would select a Senator, no matter how unfitted he might be, 
because he had a certain view upon a local question that abso- 
lutely was alien to his duties as a Senator here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me just a moment. You asked a 
question. The Senator is not elected here to put through a local 
issue of New Hampshire; he is not elected here to cast his 
yote or to do his work because he has an opinion upon some 
momentary fancy local to the State of New Hampshire; he is 
dealing here, he is here, just what the Constitution calls him— 
not a Senator of New Hampshire, but a Senator of the United 
States from New Hampshire. 

And he is dealing with what? With the local question that 
might have arisen in his State election? No; with all the 
foreign affairs that affect this Government and that run out on 
lines across the waters of the world and to every Cabinet of 
every country. He is dealing as an arbiter of the foreign 
destinies of the Republic; he is dealing as the highest judge 
established by any Government on earth; he is dealing as a 
legislator in a forum which is the only place where free speech 
now exists on all the globe; he even tries a President. 

And yet the Senator would have us say that this man, 
clothed with these mighty powers unprecedented in the history 
of human government, ought to be selected because he has a 
certain opinion upon some local question in his State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator entirely misapprehends, or 
else he purposely misrepresents, my position—one or the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am taking the converse of the Sena- 
tor’s proposition. The Senator asked me whether or not it was 
not true that a Senator’s position on some local question might 
affect his election. I say, yes; and that is the very thing we 
want to avoid. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator’s argument was that in the 
election of members of the legislature local questions entered 
into the controyersy; that men were elected on those issues 
rather than on the question as to who should be Senator from 


the State; and my query was whether or not, if the election was 
by popular vote, the position of the candidates on those local 
questions would not be sought, and whether the votes might 
not be cast in that case just as much as in the other, along the 
lines of those local questions. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And I say, yes, as Senators now are 
elected; but not so much, if at all, if Senators were elected by 
the people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all I said. I agree with the 
Senator’s eloquent words about what a Senator ought to be 
and what he ought to represent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not say what he ought to be; I 
say what the Constitution makes him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Exactly. He ought to be that, if the 
Constitution makes it so. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course. The Senator stated 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I have always contended that we 
were Senators of the United States and that we ought to look 
to the interests of the Nation, perhaps, primarily, but not for- 
getting the interests of our State at the same time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I absolutely agree with the Senator from 
Indiana on all those points. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course; and the Senator, I say, in 
stating that very pertinent interrogation, furnishes, I think, the 
best argument I have ever heard for the election of Senators 
by the people which is—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let me repeat it, because I am going to 
take this thing up, now that the Senator has mentioned it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to remark that I have never 
furnished an argument in favor of the election of Senators by 
the people. This is the first argument I have ever heard that 
has appealed to the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That one appeals to me. Thank heaven, 
then, for its source. Now, the Senator having made his argu- 
ment for it, I would be glad if the same process might go on—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is all right. I am glad to bave the 
Senator interrupt me, as he knows. Let us enlarge upon this a 
little bit. The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] asked, How 
can the people better choose their Senators than can their legis- 
tures? The legislatures, he says, are elected by men taken 
from the vicinage, from the neighborhood, of the voters. 

First, I answer that the members of the legislatures often 
are elected, as every Senator in this Chamber knows, in various 
localities because of local considerations peculiar to those locali- 
ties. But the situation is not now as it was when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. When the Constitution was adopted that 
was true, too; but at that time the theory was that the members 
elected on account of local considerations would get together, 
absolutely aside from their Jocal legislation, and would canvass 
the State for the best man for Senator, without regard to party 
or local considerations or anything else except preeminent 
fitness. 

At the present time, however, the various members in the 
Legislature of New York, for instance, or in New Hampshire, 
or in any other State, are elected because of the conditions ex- 
isting in a locality, and do not get together to select the best 
men for Senators, regardless of all other considerations, as the 
Constitution contemplated they should. 

But, being members of political parties, which, in the sense 
they new exist, did not then exist, vote, not even for the best 
man in the State without regard to party, not even necessarily 
for the best man in the party, but for the man determined upon 
by party managers, and that frequently has been so-in our 
larger States, 

Second, take the case suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], where there are issues purely 
local to the State of New Hampshire, affecting the rest of the 
country not at all, and the people elect their legislature upon 
those issues. The Senator knows that that occurred in more 
than one State without regard to national legislation at all; 
yet that legislature, being bound by party lines, votes for some 
person who perhaps may have been named at the primaries or 
by a convention of that party, because, as the Senator says, of 
his expression on this local question. Is that a wise way to 
select a Senator who must deal not only with every domestic 
law of the Nation, but with all the foreign affairs of this great 
and growing Republic? . 

Suppose, on the other hand, the people should vote on the 
local issue affecting New Hampshire; that they should first 
vote on that, and on that alone elect their legislature, and at 
the same time could vote directly for a man to represent them 
in Washington. What they were voting on would be clearer 
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in their minds, would it not? They would not be involved in 
two different things at the same time, would they? 

I haye in mind now a State west of the Mississippi River, 
where the law provides that the candidate for Senator shall be 
put at the head of the ticket. The people can then directly vote 
on that, regardless of any local issue, I am not now referring 
to the Oregon plan, and do not care to go into that this after- 
noon. I intend to speak on the main proposition before us— 
the election of Senators by the people—and I am answering the 
Senator as to why it is that the people can select Senators 
better than the legislatures can select them. 

The next point that I jotted down from the remarks of the 
Senator from New York—and to me it was curious—was this: 
He asked, What is to become of our legislatures if we take from 
them the power of electing our Senators? Why, Mr. President, 
we should then relieve our State legislatures from this alien and 
unnatural power and let our State legislatures attend to their 
proper business. , 

That is what is to become of them; and contemporaneous ex- 
perience shows in at least two States in this Union at the 
present moment, and in many others since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body, that the business of the people of the States 
to be transacted by their legislatures has been interfered with 
because they were called upon to do the illogical thing of elect- 
ing a Senator of the United States. > 

The Senator admits that the provision as to State legisla- 
tures was already framed when this idea that they also should 
elect Senators was hit on. The idea as to what the duty of 
the State legislatures should be was thoroughly understood 
before the provision that they should elect Senators was put 
in the Constitution. That is true, is it not? 

The legislatures were not framed chiefly for the purpose of 
electing Senators; the legislatures were framed for taking care 
of the domestic legislation of the State. That is true, is it not? 
And the election of Senators by these legislatures was added to 
that as an extraneous duty and, as the Senator from New York 
has said, as a compromise. 

So, when the Senator asks what will become of the legisla- 
tures if you take away this power, the answer is both historic 
and immediate, we shall relieve them of the power that finally 
was thrust upon them as an expedient and let them attend to 
their proper business of legislating for the concerns of the peo- 
ple of their Commonwealths. ; 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It occurs to me that too much stress is 
being laid by the Senator, and has been laid by other speak- 
ers and writers, upon the fact that the election of Senators, 
where there are long contests, interferes with the work of the 
legislature. As a rule, where there is a prolonged contest, as in 
New York at the present time, and as we have had in my State 
on one or two occasions, a single ballot is taken each day. It 
occupies but a little while, and then the legislature goes along 
in the transaction of its other business, and very little time is 
wasted or mischief done. That has been my observation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Well, Mr. President, to answer the Sena- 
tor in two ways, first, I would not have laid so much stress 
on that if it had not been for the query, which rather sur- 
prised me, what was to become of our legislatures if we do not 
permit them to elect Senators of the United States. I had not 
thought of it up to this time and was surprised by it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, for a second answer, the Senator in 
the case from Montana some years ago, that he very well re- 
members, will recall that in that case it appeared that the time 
of that legislature was taken up for a long period in 
to elect a Senator, and that when they were not balloting they 
were caucusing and consulting and conniving, and they were 
giving up their time to this immediate problem rather than 
passing the laws of the State. That is true. It is only human 
nature. 

Again, consider the excited condition of the legislative mind. 
Suppose it is true that the general assembly meets and takes 
only an hour out of twenty-four in balloting for Senator, never- 
theless it comes to be the pressing question on their minds. 
That is what they are thinking of. They are not thinking of 
the bills to be passed. No; but “ Who is going to win this con- 
test?” It is just under conditions like those that bills get 
through that ought never to get through, 

The attention of most men is taken by the imminent conflict 
and not by their immediate duty. That is human nature, is it 
not? It interferes with their work, and, what is more, in case 
there is corruption, it furnishes the opportunity not only for 
corruption in the election of the Senator, but for corruption in 
passing the people's laws. 


So that when the people vote for a legislature under the cir- 
cumstances cited by the Senator from New Hampshire they are 
not voting upon single and simple issues, but upon composite and 
complex issues which have nothing to do with each other. 

The Senator from New York gave an illustration, to which 
I wish to call the particular attention of Senators. He asked, 
Are legislatures to be strengthened by stripping them of power?” 
“Take a city council,” said the Senator, “does it grow in dig- 
nity, strength, and virtue by diminishing its prerogatives?’ 

Well, take a city council, Mr. President. Suppose a city 
council were given the power to select the mayor. Is that any 
different in principle from the selection of a Senator by a legis- 
lature? And yet will anybody be heard to say that under our 
present development of free institutions we ought to give a city 
council the power to select the mayor? If mayors were selected 
as in Germany, perhaps yes—there might be a question. But 
here—what does the Senator say? 

Suppose the city council of New York should choose New 
York’s mayor, on the theory that the city council could select 
a wiser man than could the people of New York. Does anybody 
in New York believe that the selection would be wiser? ‘The 
time has been there when the city council was selected by a 
lawless local political organization, which is notorious not only 
throughout the Republic but throughout the civilized world— 
and I am not sure that this is not true eyen now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As well as the mayor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. As well as the mayor; but the mayor, be- 
ing responsible to the people, has, in recent years especially, 
more and more responded to them. 

The Senator from New Hampshire says “as well as the 
mayor.” The Senator from New Hampshire has been kind 
enough to ask me a question or two, for which I am obliged to 
him, and I will ask him a question myself. Does he think that 
the city council of New York or the city council of Chicago 
could better select the mayors of those cities than could the 
people? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, my answer to that would 
be that I am not quite sure as to whether it would be wise or 
not. I think I have in mind the election of mayors in some 
cities not a thousand miles from my own home where the 
city council could not have done any worse, if it had tried, 
than the people did. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Possibly; but will the Senator answer 
the question: Would he, on the whole, taking one year with 
another, say that the mayor had better be selected by the city 
council than by the vote of the people? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would not say so. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Neither would I; and yet the illustration 
has been advanced by the Senator from New York that a city 
council is not strengthened by taking away its power—therefore, 
of course, strengthened by giving it more power. I make the 
power analogous to that of the legislature electing a Senator 
and apply the argment of the Senator from New York, and ask, 
Would it be better for a city council to select a mayor than for 
the people to select the mayor? No, Mr. President. 

Yet, if the people can better be trusted to select a mayor 
than can a city council, why can not the people be better trusted 
to select their Representatives to sit for six years in this body, 
with greater power than any mayor has, instead of a city coun- 
cil, because a State legislature is a State council, is it not? 
Indeed, some of the States still call the State legislature the 
“State council.” 

So, taking the illustration of the Senator from New York in 
support of his question, “ What is to become of our State legisla- 
tures if you take away this power,” I asked the Senator whether 
it is better to have a city council select the mayor than to have 
the people select the mayor, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, with his accustomed frankness, says, “No; he does not 
believe it would.” 

Upon this point, Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
says let us strengthen the State legislatures; let us not insult 
them by taking away their power by reducing their prerogative. 
Do the legislatures themselves object to this? No, Mr. President; 
the very legislatures whose self-respect the Senator thinks will 
be lowered by providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people have petitioned for this change. I have forgotten how 
many now, but almost a majority, perhaps more. I will ask 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] or the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] how many of the State legislatures have peti- 
tioned for this amendment. s 

Mr. OWEN. I think 31. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Thirty-one—many more than half the 
legislatures of this country, acting under the right of petition, 
which is one of the most solemn rights that comes down to us 
from Magna Charta—have prayed us to grant them this very 
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relief which the Senator from New York says will derogate 
from their self-respect and power. 

If the legislatures of the States themselves are the petitioners, 
Mr. President, surely the legislatures are estopped from saying 
that we are robbing them of a power which they ask to be 
taken away from them and which the history of the Constitu- 
tion shows was given them only as a last expedient in the shape 
of a compromise. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, including those States where the 
primary law in effect puts the nomination of Senators in the 
hands of the people, 37 States have acted favorably on this 
matter. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Well, 37. That is still more. The Sena- 
tor from New York spoke wisely about the weakening of State 
governments. He referred to the fact that duties are coming 
to us by a natural process, because the State governments more 
and more are failing to discharge their duties. 

Could a better reason have been given, Mr. President, for 
relieving those State governments of this extra burden? Why 
are they falling behind? There are two reasons—mingled eco- 
nomic and political reasons. One is that many of the greater 
affairs with which States formerly dealt are now economic 
5 affairs, and the States can not deal with them prop- 
erly. 

The trust question, the transportation question, the distri- 
bution question—all these fundamental questions affect all 
the people of the United States as a whole instead of some of 
them as States separately. Another reason is this very ques- 
tion of the election of Senators, an extraneous duty, that takes 
their time and their attention from their immediate business. 

So if it be true, as the Senator says, that State governments 
are falling behind, that they are growing weak because of non- 
user of their powers, why not relieve them of this extra power 
which they petition to be relieved of? 

The Senator spoke about the people staying away from the 
polls, I suppose, as a kind of argument why they ought not to 
be intrusted with any more power. Mr. President, that is a 
serious question. I suppose there is no other purely political 
question that has so engaged the thought and attention of stu- 
dents as the curious fluctuations of a popular electorate, and 
the reason, I believe, has, by the consensus of the most learned 
opinions, been agreed upon. 

The people stay away from the polls to the extent that they 
do, Mr. President, because they understand that after all their 
yoting they have mighty little to do with the laws; that after 
all their voting they have mighty little to do with the election of 
any officer who is elected. by their legislature. 

Scores of years of wire pulling in legislatures, with which the 
people are thoroughly familiar, refusal to pass needed laws 
until after years of agitation for them, until the popular de- 
mand becomes so insistent and irresistible that even the inter- 
ests that profit because those laws do not exist can no longer 
prevail—all the experience so familiar to legislation, is one 
reason why the people are no longer interested. 

So it comes to be said, and that, too, by intelligent people— 
and I am coming to the intelligence of the masses in a minute— 
“What is the use? The caucus fixes who is to be nominated; 
conventions, run by bosses, say who is to be nominated by both 
parties; I can not vote for whom I like; it will have no in- 
fluence with the laws.” That is the reason, Mr. President, why 
the people’s voting is falling off. 

But where the people understand that they themselves can 
take part in legislation; that they themselves can yote for 
a Senator, for example; that they themselves under that sys- 
tem, which started in older countries than ours, can cast their 
yote upon a specific law, I observe that history shows that 
come to the polls in greater abundance. Mr. President, if you 
want to encourage the negligence of the great privilege and duty 
of yoting by the people just continue to take away from them 
more of their participation in government. 

The Senator from New York says that this proposition comes 
because of evils in legislatures in connection with the election 
of Senators by those legislatures. Mr. President, partly; but 
it comes from a reason far deeper than that. It comes from 
the natural growth of the democratic idea. It comes by an 
increasing determination of the people to choose their own sery- 
ants, to make their own laws. 

The Senator says this is a part of a movement against repre- 
sentative government. If it is, Mr. President, it is a move- 
ment against representative government because, in the people’s 
opinion, representative government no longer represents the 


people. The common yoter is asking the question: Whom does 
representative government represent? 

It is true that this is a part of a great movement. How great? 
As great as two or three States? Yes. As great as a great sec- 
tion of the Republic? Yes. As wide as the Nation? Yes; and 
more than that, it is a part of a movement as wide as the world. 

Who would have said three or four years ago that Turkey 
by this time would have a constitution, a chamber of deputies, 
and the beginnings of a republican government? Who would 
have prophesied, after the experience of Alexander the First 
in Russia, that the time would arrive within less than half a 
century when even that autocracy would have the beginnings 
of republican government? What mind would have been so 
wild as to prophesy that the idea of the people ruling them- 
selves would penetrate the Orient, overthrow the ancient 
dynasties of Persia, and establish a parliament there? 

Who could have believed 75 years ago that the most ancient 
monarchial people in the world but one, Japan, would have by 
this time as complete a voting system, almost, as that of Great 
Britain? It is a part of a movement, a movement wide as the 
world and deep as humanity, and it did not begin yesterday. 

No; it did not begin, even, with the ringing of the Liberty 
Bell or with the Bill of Rights or with Magna Charta. It began 
when the idea first lodged in the human mind that the people 
ought to rule themselyes. We have been in advance of that 
idea. Within the last few years England has overtaken and 
passed us. Switzerland is far ahead in her democratic institu- 
tions. So is France. No! the present phase of this world-wide 
and history-old movement is not a wild fancy of an excited popu- 
lace, but another step forward of the deliberate and intelligent 
advance of all humanity. 

The Senator from New York spoke of the pendulum swinging. 
There is the very mistake. This is no pendulum-swinging 
affair. This is a historic movement. The pendulum does swing 
in the case of a political phase that does not have its roots in 
the ongoing of things; but never in all time was there a swinging 
back of the pendulum in a historic movement of the people's 
advance. 

Did the pendulum swing back from the time the Declaration 
was signed and the agitation of the years before that brought it 
into existence? No; the movement went on until Yorktown. 

Did the pendulum swing back in the great agitation for our 
present constitutional form of government, which was toward a 
greater national unity and the resting of the Government upon 
the shoulders of the people themselyes? No; it went on, not 
only till the Constitution itself was adopted, but has gone ever 
since. It always will. 

Did the pendulum swing back in the period of Garibaldi, the 
soldier, and Cavour, the statesman, in Italy? No. It went on 
until Italy was unified, and instead of the servants of a few 
paltry princes there was a people of citizens. Did the pendulum 
swing back in the great human historic movement of the unifi- 
cation of the German people? 

The Senator mistakes. This is not a pendulum swinging 
affair. It is not a passing passion. It is a great historic ad- 
vance of the people, the continuance of the march which they 
began in the years of the heroic past. 

The Senator speaks of changes in the Constitution. Every- 
body knows, as all writers on the history of our institutions set 
forth, that there haye been mighty changes in our Constitution. 
It has vitality. It is not a dead thing. It is not a petrified 
form. Those changes have come by judicial interpretation and 
by practical administration. 

The hour is so late or I should give several examples, but I 
will give one now, and that is The Legal Tender cases. The 
Constitution gives Congress the right to coin money. The Con- 
gress issued promissory notes, the legal tender of the Civil War. 
Does anybody believe that the power to coin money that was 
understood, when the Constitution was adopted, to be gold and 
silver and the smaller coins, involved the issue of paper promises 
to pay? 

Well, that question was taken to the Supreme Court, and in 
the Hepburn case the Supreme Court said, no, in answer to Mr. 
Potter’s wonderful argument, which I suppose never really has 
been refuted. 

And then the Supreme Court changed, and in The Legal 
Tender cases the court said that not because we have power to 
coin money, but for reasons of power that we could deduce from 
many sections, or from the whole Constitution taken together, 
we had the power to do this. 

That was considered by the law journals of the time to be 
absolutely reyolutionary. If the hour was not so late, I should 
give—and I think I shall take occasion hereafter to give—a 
good many notable illustrations, some of which, I think, the Sen- 
ator from New York has enlarged upon elsewhere, where the 
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Constitution has grown and changed by interpretation and 
administration, and therefore has been made responsive to the 
needs of the Nation. 

But here is a case where it can not be enlarged by interpreta- 
tion, where it can only be changed by amendment. Senators 
seem to think that we are tearing the Constitution to tatters, 
Oh, no; we are obeying its plain letter. The fathers foresaw that 
amendment would be necessary, and provided how it could be 
done. Then when we follow this plain method prescribed by the 
Constitution itself, are we designated as iconoclasts? 

Mr. President, there is great fear of the people. The Constitu- 
- tion and the people! we hear, as though they were hostile 
forces. Well, Mr. President, what about the Constitution and 
the people? The Constitution was made for the people, made 
by the people; the people were not made for or by the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution is the people’s instrument. The people 
are not the Constitution's instrument. The Senate is the peo- 
ple’s servant, the Nation’s servant, not their niaster. The people 
and the Nation are not our servants, and the Constitution ought 
to be changed whenever the people say it should be changed, 
because they made it and it is for them. 

I challenge any man to have more reverence for that great 
instrument than I lave, for men of my blood have fought for 
it on fields of blood. I have no greater reverence for anything 
else on earth than for it, except one, and that is for the intelli- 
gence and the conscience of the combined millions that make up 
the American people themselves. 

There has been all through this debate, Mr. President, a pro- 
found distrust of the people. Of course you can not make any 
argument against this amendment to the Constitution except 
upon the distrust of the people. And to-day we heard what was 
said on the floor of the Constitutional Convention in 1787, that 
the people were not sufficiently informed for this and that and 
the other. 

I want to repeat to the Senate an opinion given me by one of 
the greatest men that ever I knew, a man whose memory we all 
revere, to whose wisdom we all look up, even the older Sena- 
tors, sitting at his feet like Saul at the feet of Gamaliel—Sena- 
tor Platt of Connecticut—upon that subject. He was comment- 
ing upon speaking in his own State before the people there and 
speaking here, and he said to me, in substance— 

I do not tremble when I rise to address my colleagues in the Senate, 
but I do tremble when I speak to a group of farmers or working men 
in Connecticut, because my experience is that they are thoroughly in- 
formed on all the questions, economic as well as political, upon which 
I can address them. 

The fact is, Mr. President, due to the spread of education or 

the time that the farmer and the laborer and the salaried class 
have to read the news and reviews, the ordinary audience in this 
country, and especially in the rural communities, and the work- 
ing and salaried classes, are better informed than their aver- 
age servant in Congress. They are posted, and any man 
who goes among the people, not once or twice in the year in 
some notable speech, but all the time, mingling with them, will 
find that out. Senators make a profound mistake of fact when 
they imagine that the people are not intelligent and thoroughly 
informed. 
Mr. President, one of the reasons that has been stated time 
and time again why it was not safe to trust the election of 
Senators to a direct vote of the people when the Constitution 
was adopted is because it was said the people were not in- 
formed at that time and were liable to be excited. As the 
Senator from Kansas pointed out yesterday, there were no 
means of communication in those days. People were separated, 
scattered apart. 

But to-day San Francisco is nearer New York than Wash- 
ington was to Pittsburg when the Constitution was adopted. 
The whole country is knit together by a network of living in- 
telligence. Newspapers, magazines, books go everywhere, and 
Senators haye simply made a profound mistake of fact when 
they doubt the intelligence of their constituents and of- the 
people of the whole Nation. You can select from almost any 
community men who are as well up, even on the economic prob- 
lems of the hour, as the average Senator here. 

I know of one little crossroads in Indiana, at the juncture of 
three rich farming counties, where more serious reviews, both 
American and foreign, are taken than by a like number of peo- 
ple in the Back Bay district of Boston. I know farmers who 
take not only more popular magazines, but more serious Eng- 
lish quarterlies and our own serious reviews than the average 
Senator in this Chamber. They read them, too. They study 
them. And they get the books referred to in the articles. So 
the people are intelligent enough. The people are informed. 
The Senator should not be alarmed about that. 

The last point the Senator made on this particular question 
was to warn us that the amendments to the Constitution hereto- 
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fore made have not worked as they were intended. That is 
true, Mr. President. It is fortunately true, as I think the 
Senator from New York will be the first to assert. I am going 
to give him one illustration and ask him if he does not agree 
to it. I myself am a believer in Providence over all that we 
do in the end. The Senator cited the fourteenth amendment. 
I cite it, too, and especially the last provisions— 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws. 

When that amendment was passed—I am going to relate a 
circumstance now which I am sure is within the memory of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Derew]—it was sup- 
posed to refer only to the freedmen—colored people who had 
been slaves—and there at once began to be interpretations of it, 
a critical one, where the word “ person” was applied not only to 
the freedman, but to corporations. One of the cases was the 
famous San Mateo case, I think it was—I am speaking on the 
spur of the moment, and if that is not the case where this ques- 
tion was considered, I hope some Senator will correct me. But 
I think that was the case. 

Anyhow, in the case I have in mind, a former Senator from 
New York made the great argument before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Roscoe Conkling, after he went out of 
the Senate, made that argument. It did not seem to alarm 
Mr. Conkling in making that great argument which influenced 
the decision of the court, that amendments to the Constitution 
had not worked as they were intended to work. I believe the 
argument was made, and, if not, I am sure that the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Derew] can correct me, because 
he knows all about that case, that the last part of the amend- 
ment referred to corporations as well as persons, and therefore 
no law could be passed which would take from a corporation 
its property without due process of law or deny to any the 
equal protection of the laws; that that covered corporations 
just as much as it did the colored people. 

It was argued on the other side that the history of the 
amendment showed that it grew out of and was for the purpose 
of protecting the individual freedman. That was the issue, was 
it not? When Conkling came to answer that he closed his argu- 
ment in something like these words: 

It may be true, your honors, that this amendment was not intended 


by its framers to fave such a broad application as its words justify, 
But no matter, a greater wisdom than theirs was at work— 


Then Conkling recited these wonderful lines so applicable to 
his contention— 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in.a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew. 

That was the expression of another great New York states- 
man and lawyer in one of the most notable cases that ever came 
before our Supreme Tribunal in the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. No, said Conkling, it did not apply as the men who 
drafted the amendment thought it would, but it applied with a 
broadness of wisdom greater than their temporary intentions, 
and “they builded better than they knew.” 

Mr. President, that quotation was, of course, as everybody 
recognizes, from Emerson’s immortal poem “The Problem.” 
And Emerson observed in one of his essays, which was a prose 
statement of that great poem, that it always has been found to 
be true that wherever any law was passed for the people's rights, 
where any constitution had been drafted to enlarge the people’s 
powers, it always worked out, under the direction of an Infinite 
Wisdom, better, wider, and wiser than its authors knew. 

So in the election of Senators by the people, Mr. President, 
the forebodings which the Senator from New York conjured 
with, after all are lighted up, if, indeed, they are not trans- 
formed into rosy hopfulness by these simple facts of history. 

The Senator says, Whence comes this desire; that there is no 
fervent desire among the people for this. How shall the people 
show their desire, Mr. President? How shall they prove the 
fervency of their hearts for this proposition within the limits of 
law? Can they do it more powerfully than by the petitions 
which they have showered upon Congress, not recently only, 
but for years? 

Can they do it in any other peaceful way than the ordinary 
way in which they continuously and increasingly have done 
and are doing it? Does the Senator think the people can ex- 
press the ardency of their wish for a thing only by arming and 
marching on Washington? 

Mr. President, the people have expressed by every means 
known to the orderly procedure of peoples of our race their de- 
sire for this great reform. Petitions to the Senate for this 
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amendment, petitions of the legislatures to the Senate for this 
amendment 
Mr. HETBUn N. How many? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. ‘Thirty-six or thirty-seven. I discussed 
that while the Senator was out. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senater from Idaho? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator will find some difficulty in 
verifying his statement that 37 States have asked that Con- 
gress shall submit this amendment to the legislatures. They 
have asked that conventions be called, which is an entirely 
different proposition. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator does not need, I know, and 
does not intend, to quibble with a great business. 

Mr. HEYBURN. There is no quibble about it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The point is this, that 37 States have 
asked that in one way or another way the people be permitted to 
ca their Senators. That is the main proposition. And that 

not all—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will call the Senator's attention to the 
figures at another time, but he had better examine as to it in 
the meantime. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I referred to two thoroughly posted Sena- 
tors on the floor, the Senator's colleague and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and they both assured me that the 
figures were right. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have the resolutions from the States in 
my desk, and at the proper time I will call attention to them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think it appears that three or four 
other Senators have those figures; great numbers have, in any 
event. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from, Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. remind the Senator from Indi- 
ana that the pending question ‘before the Senate is whether 
we shall surrender the power which Congress now possesses to 
supervise in the last analysis the election of Senators, and I 
have been waiting to hear the Senator say whether he is in 
favor of that particular part of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I am grateful if that cir- 
cumstance has chained the Senator to his seat for this time. 
I do not wish te speak upon that—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is not the only thing that kept me 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am still more grateful to the Senator 
for the implication I am permitted to draw from that. I want 
to speak upon the other question. I will not say whether I 
disagree with the Senator upon the question he propounds. 
I am apprehensive of destroying the power of the Congress 
over these elections, but I am principally determined, so far 
as my vote and efforts are concerned, upon the main proposition, 
the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people. The 
Senator and other Senators might just as well know that nobody 
can divert the attention of the people from that main issue. 

I listened without the slightest thought of intending to speak 
on this question to the Senator from New York making good 
points upon that question; but when he came to the election of 
Senators by the people there were a few unintentional omis- 
sions of historical detail te which I thought I would essay to 
call attention. It was not my purpose to take up so much time, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator from Indiana 
think we ought to present a joint resolution to the legislatures 
of the various States which will embody that one question of 
the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like to see it done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the quickest and most direct and most single-phased 

way it possibly can be done. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator from Indiana 
think it is vital that this power, which has been possessed 
the Government for nearly a century and a quarter, should 
be preserved? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, It is exceedingly desirable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but when the Senator uses the somewhat limited word 
“vital” I do not believe at this late hour of the night I want 
to split hairs about that. The thing we do want, the thing 
upon which the people are determined, the thing which they 
ought to have, both as a matter of reason and of changed con- 
ditions since the Constitution was adopted, is a right of the 
people to elect their Senators themselyes. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Indiana has not yet 
made up his mind on the other question, I un 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. When we come to voting I will try to 
express my final conclusions upon that, though I must say I 
regret that it ever was brought into the case. I am not with- 
out sympathy with the Senator’s proposition, though I do not 
believe I am prepared to go as far as to say that I would be 
willing to preserve that power and lose the main thing. I am 
very sorry that that question ever arose, because it does permit 
a justifiable difference of opinion, based upon history and ex- 
isting conditions; whereas the main question does not. 

I was merely pointing out in closing, Mr. President, when 
the Senator from New York declared there was no desire for 
this among the people, that our people had expressed in every 
way known to the orderly conduct of peoples of our race their 
desire, their fervent desire, their continued and continuous de- 
sire by petitions, resolutions of legislatures, and in every pos- 
sible way by which it could be done. 

More than that, Mr. President, what is the meaning of the 
advance in the direct primary laws in our various States? It 
is because in spite ef the people's petitions we have not an- 
swered the people’s petitions as they desired, and so they are 
trying to get their heart’s desire in another way, by primaries, 
by other plans. 

There was a recent great agitation, I think, in the Senator’s 
own State for the direct-primary system. I do not know 
whether that included the selection of a party’s candidate for 
Senator by direct primaries or not. It does in most of the 
States, and I assume it did in the State ef New York. Perhaps 
the public prints were wrong, but they represented the Senator 
as being in favor of that general plan, as was the governor of 
the State at that time. 

In several of the States of the Union the people have tried to 
get this thing done after we have refused it to them by taking 
the situation in their own hands and making a- provision that 
the people should vote for two candidates for Senator just as 
they vote for their governor. In one form and another, from 
ocean to ocean, the people have not only expressed their fervent 
desire, which the Senator from New York says he does not per- 
ceive, but when we have denied them that desire they have 
tried to get it indirectly by affirmative laws in their own States. 

Senators, can the people in any other or better way express 
their feelings than they have done? They have been re 
strained; they have been moderate; they have been orderly. 
Naturally the Senator does not expect that a desire of the 
people for legislation shall take the form of mob violence. 

Mr. President, Senators need not have any fear of the ability 
of the people. I venture to say that the masses of the people 
of Kansas are as steady in their composite judgment and as 
wise in their combined intelligence as any Representative they 
send here, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am not referring to the Senator in 
the slightest. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator referred to my State. I want 
to say that the State of Kansas is in favor of the proposition 
to amend the Constitution so that Senators may be elected by 
direct vote, and both the Senators from that State are going 
to vote for the proposition. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I say, in conclusion, that 
this is a part, as the Senator from New York said, of a great 
movement; but it is not a part of a great recent movement, but 
of a historic movement; not a temporary movement, but one as 
permanent as the race and as lasting as time. It had its origin 
in the beginning of human history, and it will go on through 
human development to the close of human history, with the 
people's government getting more and more into the people's 
hands. It is affecting every nation in the world to-day. It is 
overturning thrones; it is establishing parliaments. We whe 
in modern history began the march should continue to lead that 
historic progress. [Applause in the galleries.] 

PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION OF FOOD FISHES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the føl- 
lowing from the President of the United States (H. 
Doc. No. 1875), which was read and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

On the 2d of February, 1910, I submitted to Congress A 
system of uniform and common international regulations for 
the protection and preservation of the feod fishes in inter- 
natioal boudary waters of the United States and Canada,“ in 
order that due legislative action on the part of the Government 
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of the United States may be taken as stipulated in article 3 
of the conyention of April 11, 1908, between the United States 
and Great Britain on the subject. The attention of Congress 
was again called to the subject in my annual message of De- 
cember 6 last. 

I now transmit a report from the American member of the 
International Fisheries Commission furnishing further informa- 
tion in explanation of the value of the regulations and as to 
certain modifications which have been proposed and showing the 
importance of early action by Congress. He calls attention to 
the fact that the fisheries embraced in the regulations are 
among the most important in the world, and that they can be 
adequately protected only by the joint action of the two Gov- 
ernments. I can not too strongly urge upon Congress the im- 
portance of taking prompt action to put into operation the con- 
servation measures provided in the regulations and to which 
this Government is pledged by treaty stipulation. ; 
Wma. H. Tart. 
THE Wuire Howse, February 10, 1911. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask leave to submit a resolution and 
have it go over for the day. Let it lie on the table, subject to 
my call. I give notice that I will call it up to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 345) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate a statement from the records of the Post Of- 
fice 8 showing 

1. The number of opportunities for promotion of railway mail 1 cls, 
resulting from deaths, removals, or otherwise, during the past fisca 
year and the number of promotions actually made, giving classes in 
each instance. 

2. The number of railway mail clerks killed and injured in wooden 
railway mail cars suffering wreck or collision while being operated in 
trains in front of heavier cars of steel or steel underframe construc- 
tion during the last fiscal year. 

3. What penalties, if any, have been enforced against railroads for 
operating wooden mail cars in front of steel or steel underframe con- 
struction cars in the same train, and the amount of penalties collected 
or withheld from railroads on this ground during the last fiscal year. 

4. A statement of all penalties collected or withheld from the rail- 
roads for delays in the transportation of mail during the last fiscal 


ear. 

7 5. A list of all railroads with whom mail contracts have been made 
during the past year in which no provision is made for penalty or 
dama; for (a) dela in the transportation and delivery of mail mat- 
ter, (b) violation of the law and rules of the department regarding the 
operation of wooden mail cars in front of steel cars or steel underframe 
cars in the same train. 

6. The number of st-office cars now being constructed or under 
contract for construction on plans and specifications approved by the 
Post Office Department showing (a) the number of wooden cars, (b) 
wooden cars with steel underframe, (c) steel cars. 

7. The increase in mail tonnage and the increase in the number of 
letters and parcels carried during the last fiscal year over the preced- 
ing year and: the increase, if any, in the number of railway mail clerks 
and total pay thereof during the same period. 

- 8. The number of resignations of railway mail clerks during each of 
the past five years, giving the class from which each clerk . 

9. The number of unworked mail pouches and bags carried through 
during the month of January, 1911, as shown by the daily reports of 
the railway mail clerks on the following representation lines: 

Chicago-St. Paul via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Harrisburg-New York via Pennsylvania Railway. 

Washington—Atlanta via Southern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY D\®ECT VOTE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say one word with ref- 
erence to the joint resolution before it is laid aside for the day. 
I dislike extremely to recur to the matter to which I called atten- 
tion immediately after the address of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] relative to a statement made by him in his exceed- 
irgly impressive and forceful argument, one of the most im- 
pressive and forceful I think I have had the pleasure of listening 
to in the Senate during my term of service here. 

It is mainly because of the fact of the character of the speech, 
its very great impressiveness, and the very great attention 
which it received not only in this Chamber, but which it will 
receive from the public at large, that I feel that one of the 
statements made by the Senator in that speech should not go 
to the country without some further explanation of the mean- 
ing of the Senator as to what he then had in view. 

I will repeat substantially what I said to-day when the Sen- 
ator was unfortunately out of the Chamber. The statement 
made by the Senator in his speech, if I recollect it correctly 
(and if I do not the Reporter’s notes, of course, will show 
wherein I am in error), was to the effect, if not in words, that 


from time to time there were things which happened in the 
Southern States which ought not to be permitted to happen by 
those States, and that if they were not corrected by those States 
the National Government must correct them. 

If the Senator had not said that these were happenings in the 
Southern States I would not feel called upon as a Southern 
Senator to ask that some more explicit statement be made by 
him. When the Senator says that they are happening in the 
Southern States, there must be some things peculiar to the 
Southern States which do not happen in other States. 

I, for that reason, would be very glad to ask the honorable 
Senator what are the things to which he alludes which from 
time to time are happening in the Southern States which the 
Southern States ought not to permit, and which, if the Southern 
States do permit, the National Government should correct and 
prohibit. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia will 
recall that I was discussing the surrender by the Government 
of the United States of the power necessary effectively to en- 
force the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. Those amend- 
ments were designed to give to the black men of the South 
protection through the exercise of the power that rests in 
suffrage. The power of self-protection was one of the great 
moving considerations of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

Sir, there have been in the South—and my remarks are lim- 
ited to the South, because it is there that the questions arise 
under the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and for no 
other reason, and I accompanied it, the Senator will remember, 
by a frank admission that there are many things done in the 
North also which call for the reservation of the same power 
on the part of the National Government—there have been in 
the South lynchings, which I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
deplores as much as I do; there has been peonage, which I am 
sure be deplores equally with myself; there have been intro- 
duced into the constitutions of the Southern States clauses 
which are grouped under the general description of “ grand- 
father clauses,” and which are apparently adapted to limit the 
operation of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States are willing, 
apparently, to hold their hands and to give godspeed to the 
people of the South in working out the great and difficult prob- 
lem that is before them; but, sir, if it should come into the 
mind of the people of the United States that the protection of 
the blacks, which was designed in these amendments, is not be- 
ing secured; if it should come that the people of the United 
States are convinced that injustice and oppression are being 
visited upon them, then the great reserve power of the National 
Government to enforce in full the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments will be exercised, and ought to be exercised. So long as 
the people of the South are working out their difficult problem 
in kindness to the blacks, so long the rest of the country looks 
on with sympathy and with good wishes; but if it shall ever 
come that the spirit of lynching and peonage denies to those 
poor people the protection that these amendments of the Con- 
stitution were designed to give to them, then the reserve power 
will be reenergized. That is what I meant by what I said. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
has brought into this discussion features which are not cognate 
to the immediate matter under consideration. The question 
which was being discussed, as I understood, was the necessity 
of the adoption of the Sutherland amendment in order that 
the National Government might maintain the control of the 
manner, the times, and the places of the election of Senators 
if those elections should be by a direct vote of the people. 
Therefore the question was on the subject of the exercise of 
the suffrage, and I thought that the Senator in his reply to 
my inquiry would possibly confine himself to that, because the 
other questions to which he makes reference open a very wide 
field for discussion. 

Mr. President, it would probably be sufficient if I were te 
answer so much of the Senator’s reply as relates to the matter 
of suffrage, because that is the question which we have had 
under consideration; but as the Senator goes out of his way ta 
speak of lynchings and of peonage, I desire to say one or twe 
words in regard to that without proposing to go into any gen. 
eral debate upon that subject at present, though, if it is de. 
sired, I presume not only myself but others from my section 
will be very glad to answer any argument which may be made 
or to meet any allegations of fact which may be made in regard 
to these matters. I will, however, now say one or two things 
in regard to them. Í 

The great State of New York is not free from the crime of 
lynching. The great State of New York has very much less in 
the way of provocation, very much less of those things, those 
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horrible outrages, which convert men into demons than have 
the people of the South. They have very much less of those 
things, Mr. President, which deprive men of their reason and 
make them do things which they would not otherwise do. 

Sir, no man in the South defends lynching. I say “no man,” 
but I mean no man of proper feeling and regard for the law. 
Yet many at the South realize the fact that there are provo- 
cations to resist the power and impulses of which humanity 
is not only frail, but helpless. As I say, even in the great 
State of New York there has not only been a lynching, but a 
lynching of the most extreme and barbaric character, one in 
which the person lynched was burned at the stake. But further 
than that, Mr. President, there would be 10 lynchings in New 
York to where there ever has been one if it were not that New 
York is a thickly populated State, and most of the provocations 
to lynchings occur in large communities where there is ample 
police protection to protect the intended victim from the mob. 

A year, sir, never passes but that the New York papers tell 
us of several, if not many, efforts to lynch people even in the 
city of New York; efforts which would be successful but for the 
fact that there is an army of policemen to prevent them, 
whereas in the South, with innumerably more occasions for 
those occurrences which stir men to these lawless redresses, the 
communities are thinly populated and there is no opportunity 
for organized police to protect them against lynchings. 

Mr. President, I could go somewhat further on that subject. 
I shall not, however, do so, but I think I have suggested a sufi- 
ciency of answer in that regard. 

I want-to say to the Senator from New York in regard to 
peonage, that there never was a grosser slander against a people 
than that which is contained in the charges made and often in 
the prosecutions which are found in the South on that subject. 
We know what peonage is; we know the country from which it 
comes and the system which there prevails, where there is prac- 
tically a slavery, a life-long slavery; and not only a life-long 
slavery, but a slavery from generation to generation under the 
bondage of debt. 

There is no such thing in the South, and the pretenses of 
peonage in the South are based upon those things which are 
hardly worth while being called offenses. They grow out of a 
condition of affairs where honest men, honorable men, law- 
abiding men, have to advance money as monthly wages to people 
under a contract that they will do work for a certain period, 
generally a very short period, and where those who have thus 
contracted seek to evade their obligation, and where it is sim- 
ply an effort to make them carry out the contract, not of peon- 
age, but the contract for ordinary labor for which they have 
been paid in advance. That is about the sum and substance of 
every charge of peonage that comes up from the South. It is 
in almost every instance the effort to enforce the performance 
of a contract of a few months, where the wages have been 
in good faith paid in advance by the employer for the advan- 
tage and convenience of the laborer. It is a gross slander upon 
our people, too often countenanced by the courts, to represent 
that as peonage. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that if the facts conld be 
known. If the east side of New York could be investigated, 
there would be found very much greater violations of personal 
liberty, very much greater violations of the law which prohibits 
that one man or one woman or one child shall be deprived of 
liberty by another, than is ever found in any so-called peonage 
at the South. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the question to which I ad- 
dressed my inquiry to the Senator from New York, and I did 
not understand that those things were in the mind of the Sena- 
tor when he was delivering his powerful speech, for such it was. 
I thought the Senator had in mind—and I still think so—those 
things which related directly to the matter which is before us 
for consideration-and determination. I thought he had in mind 
the question which arises out of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah—the Sutherland amendment—whether, in 
case we adopt the constitutional amendment giving to the peo- 
ple the right to elect Senators by direct vote, the question as to 
the manner of that election shall be determined by the States 
or whether it shall be determined by the Federal Government. 

Although he did not then say so, I understood the Senator, in 
the remark which I have challenged, to have reference only to 
the question of suffrage. In the discussion of that particular 
question, he said that there were happenings in the South from 
time to time—if I recollect aright, those were his words, not 
once but “ from time to time ”—which ought not to be permitted 
to happen, and which, if they were allowed by the States to 
continue to happen, the National Government must put its hand 
out and prevent their happening. I understood him to mean 
exactly what he alluded to, or substantially what he alluded to, 
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in the latter part of his remarks with reference to the suffrage 
features of the law in some of the Southern States. For that 
reason I wanted to ask him to state plainly if he meant that 
if the Constitution shall be so changed as to provide for the elec- 
tion of Senators by direct vote of the people, in his opinion, the 
Sutherland amendment was needed in order that if, according to 
the opinion of Congress, the laws of the Southern States with 
reference to the suffrage were not such as accorded with the 
view of Congress as to the rights of the people under the sev- 
eral amendments of the Constitution to cast their votes in the 
election, it would then be the duty and power of Congress by 
law to see to it that the laws of the Southern States in those 
particulars were abrogated and annulled and that those elec- 
tions for Senators should be governed by laws which would 
emanate from Congress and not from the States? Am I correct 
in that, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. ROOT. Perfectly, Mr. President. My proposition is that 
if the Members of the Senate are to be elected at popular elec- 
tions the Government of the United States must retain the 
power to make those elections honest and fair and free, the 
power to say, if the regulations prescribed by the State are not 
adequate to that end, that they shall be superseded by regula- 
tions made by the Congress of the United States. My proposi- 
tion, further, is that without that power accompanying this 
change in the method of the election of Senators, if the change 
be made, the Government of the United States has surrendered 
the power for its own preservation and protection. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me just one second, 
then I will yield to him. 

Mr. President, do I understand the Senator from New York 
to mean that if the States have now upon their statute books 
inws which regulate the suffrage in those States, such as the 
Senator speaks of as “the grandfather clause,” though that is 
simply a term generic in its character which relates to a general 
class of legislation—does the Senator mean that, with the laws 
now upon the statute books of the several Southern States, if the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHEBR- 
LAND] should be adopted and we should pass the joint resolu- 
tion to amend the Constitution and it should be ratificd by 
three-fourths of the States, it would then be within the power 
of Congress, if it conceived that these grandfather clauses, as 
they are called, all the body of laws with reference to the regu- 
lations and limitations of the suffrage in the Southern States— 
if Congress should conceive that they were unconstitutional, 
does the Senator mean that, in his opinion, Congress would have 
the power, under the amendment of the Senator from Utah, to 
annul those provisions and to make Federal laws to control the 
election of Senators in such way as to insure the right to vote 
to all persons thought by Congress to be entitled to vote? 

Mr. ROOT. Without the slightest doubt. 

Mr. BACON. Well, Mr. President, it is well that we .are 
given this notice of what the Senator does mean and what the 
Sutherland amendment means. 

Mr. ROOT. I meant to put you on notice, and I mean to 
put the whole country on notice if my words are able to do so. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have performed a service in 
having the Senator announce it, not in general terms, but in 
particular terms. Sir, with this view it is certainly a very 
grave risk to run to adopt the Sutherland amendment and to 
put any such power in the hands of Congress. 

I do not desire, Mr. President, to discuss the question of the 
grandfather clause and the laws of that class adopted by the 
Southern States for their protection, but I will say this to the 
Senator from New York and to others: No people ever went 
through so dark a day as the southern people when they were 
called upon to deal with the question whether they would sub- 
mit to what was then the intention of the legislation of Con- 
gress, that by enfranchising the blacks and disfranchising many 
whites their government should be surrendered to the ignorant 
blacks. 

I want to say to the Senator that if the southern people had 
not heroically contended and battled for white supremacy in 
the South, had they not subordinated all else to that issue, 
civilization would have been destroyed in the South; and if 
civilization had been destroyed in the South, the fatal poison 
would have speedily affected the whole body politic, and it 
would have been but a short time before civilization would have 
been practically destroyed in the whole American Nation. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I say just one word in this con- 
nection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 
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Mr. BORAH. I was going to have the matter laid aside, but 
if the Senator from Florida desires to speak I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It will take only a moment. 

Mr. President, the question of peonage has been referred to, 
and I will confine my remarks to that one subject in reply to 
the Senator from New York. I would like to add a word to 
what the Senator from Georgia has said, especially since there 
has come to Florida some notoriety in that connection. 

In the southern district of Florida there was, I think, one 
trial involving the question of peonage. There was an acquittal 
of the defendant in that trial. The judge who conducted it is 
one of the most eminent on the Federal bench in this country. 

- In the northern district of Florida there were two trials and 

two convictions of peonage. One was the case known as the 
Clyatt case, where there was a conviction in the district court, 
a writ or error was taken to the circuit court of appeals, and 
the judgment was affirmed by the circuit court of appeals, But 
the judges of the circuit court of appeals certified to the 
Supreme Court, fortunately, the one question as to whether the 
act under which the prosecution took place was a valid law. 

The case therefore came to the Supreme Court of the United 
States almost by accident, and that court, investigating the case, 
examined the whole record and reversed the judgment, and 
declared that there was not a “scintilla of evidence” upon 
which to base a conviction of the defendant in the case, and the 
defendant was discharged. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] informs me he appeared as counsel in that case in the 
Supreme Court, and he will agree, I think, with my statements 
as to the conclusions of it. 

The other case was tried by the same judge within six weeks 
of his death. He was a judge of whom I do not like to speak 
further than to call attention to the fact a short while before 
that he was on trial before this body under charges of im- 
peachment. There was a conviction in that case, known as the 
Harlan case. A writ of error was taken to the circuit court of 
appeals. By a majority of the court the judgment was affirmed, 
without a written opinion. Every effort was made to bring 
that case to the Supreme Court of the United States, and those 
lawyers who haye examined it thoroughly—a large number of 
them, at least—are convinced to-day that it would have re- 
sulted in the same way that the Clyatt case resulted —in a re- 
versal of the judgment of the lower court. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States was never able, under the technical 
rules which control it in such proceedings as were taken, to 
examine that record, and that conviction stands. 

But, Mr. President, what I mean to say in this connection is 
that it did not concern the colored man at all. No man of color 
was involved in it. The prosecuting witnesses and the parties 
who charged they had been subjected to peonage were foreign 
laborers, brought down from New York under contract with an 
employer engaged in the lumber and naval-stores business. 
They were the very sweepings of the slums of Europe. 

Mr. BACON, I will say further, if the Senator will permit 
me, that the party charged in that case was not a southern man. 
He was from the State of Iowa. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The employer charged was from the State 
of Iowa, and I say here from my place, and on my responsibility, 
I fully belieye that he ought not to have been convicted. But 
at the same time that is not the question. The point is that 
the colored man, of whom the Senator from New York speaks 
in respect to peonage, was not involved. I would say, further, 
that the colored man is getting fair and decent treatment in 
the South, and millions of dollars are being spent on his edu- 
eation and for his benefit by the people who pay the taxes in 
that section. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume we have made all the progress to- 
day we can on the joint resolution. We have discussed a great 
many things which have no more connection with it than the 
man in the moon. The question of lynching and the question 
of peonage can haye no possible relation with this subject in 
any way, shape, or form, and everyone understands precisely 
why they are brought into this debate. But as we will not be 
able to discuss the question at length this evening, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. PERKINS. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morn- 
ing, immediately after the routine morning business, I shall 
ask the Senate to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) 
authorizing the President to invite foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915, at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 8 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, February 11, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 10, 1911. 
In THE Navy. 

I nominate the following-named midshipmen to be ensigns 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill vacancies 
existing in that grade on that date: 

Harry A. Badt, 

Walter L. Heiberg, and 

Martin J. Peterson. 

POSTMASTER. 


Robert Z. Swegle to be postmaster at Eureka, Kans., in place 

of Thomas E. Dittemore, resigned. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 10, 1911. 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
James J. Britt to be Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Charles W. Hoitt to be United States attorney, district of New 

Hampshire. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Duncan E. McKinlay to be surveyor of customs in the district 

of San Francisco. 
Posr MASTERS. 
IOWA. 

Henry C. Hill, Milton. 

J. Ken Mathews, Mediapolis, 

George W. Metealf, Lansing. 

C. H. Westrope, Elliott. 

William E. Whetstine, Columbus Junction. 

MISSOURI. 
Julius H. Conrath, Jefferson City. 
George N. Stille, Charleston. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


William F. Balsbach, Bellwood. 
John N. Brosius, Middleburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, February 10, 1911. 


The House was called to order at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 62, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct buildings 
for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in block 
No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

H. R. 21882. An act for the relief of Horace D. Bennett; 

H. R. 21646. An act for the relief of William Doherty; 

H. R. 13936. An act for the relief of William P. Drummon; 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal. ; 

H. R. 19505. An act for the relief of Eugene Martin; and 

H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 9268. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to that portion of land being a fractional block bounded 
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on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos 
Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the old city 
of Pensacola; 

S. 8736. An act providing for the releasing of the claim of 
the United States Government to arpent lot No. 44, in the old 
city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 8358. An act providing for the releasing of the claim of the 
United States Government to arpent lot No. 87, in the old city 
of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. $269. An act releasing the claims of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306, in the old city of Pensacola ; 

S. 10171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reorganization of the Consular Service of the United 
States; ” 

S. 7650. An act for the relief of Thomas N. Boyle; 

S. 10691. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 7638. An act for the relief of Bellevadorah Steele; 

S. 974. An act for the relief of Albert S. Henderer ; 

S. 2207. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Aurora, in the State 
of Missouri; 

S. 9270. An act for the relief of Frank W. Hutchins; 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Jaji Bin Ydris; 

S. 10596. An act to authorize the Rainy River Improvement 
Co. to construct a dam across the outlet of Namakan Lake at 
Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn.; 

S. 9487. An act to provide American register for the steam 
yacht Diana; 

S. 10690. An act providing for aids to navigation along the 
Lewingstone Channel, Detroit River, Mich.; and 

S. 10274. An act to authorize construction of the Broadway 
Bridge across the Willamette River at Portland, Oreg. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

II. R. 30135. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 31161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 23015. An act to protect the dignity and honor of the 
uniform of the United States; 

H. R. 26150. An act to authorize the cities of Boston and 
Cambridge, Mass., to construct drawless bridges across the 
Charles River; 

H. R. 14729. An act for the relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 18342. An act for the relief of E. C. Young; 

H. R. 18857. An act for the relief of Laura A. Wagner; 

H. R. 5968. An act to pay Thomas P. Morgan, jr., amount 
found due him by Court of Claims; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation known 
as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from the 
War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service; and 

H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of 
projects under the reclamation act, and for other purposes, had 
asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. BallEx as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that pension bills on the Private Calendar may be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent that pension bills on the Private Calendar 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from New Hampshire if he 
means simply pension bills. 


Mr, SULLOWAY. I said pension bills. 

Mr. MANN. I did not know whether the gentleman's request 
included bills to relieve charges of desertion. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I suppose they will be in order after- 
wards; but I did not make that request. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 1 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill. 

The first business was the bill (H. R. 32435) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to P raps on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of William M. Wilson, late of Quartermaster’s 9 
Dae States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $i2 per 

onth. 

The name of David B. Macaser, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Fifth’ Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ignatius O'Daniell, late of Company E, Eighty-first 
Regiment, and Company D, Fifty-eighth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in liea 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Cramer, late of e B. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer 4 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of August Kluner, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Simon P. Ulch, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
Towa Volunteer . and Company I, Eighty-eighth Regiment 
3 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Patrick H. Overman, late of Garrison Guards, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of James F. Larimore, late of Company K, Ninth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Smith, late of Company D, First Regiment 


Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and ay him a 
acer tis at the rate of $24 per month in lien of that he now re- 
ving. 


The name of Andrew J. Patton, late of Company A, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay h 15 nie at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph P. Clark, late of Company C, One hundred and 
tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Park, late of 888 E, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 0 and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Thomas H. Campbell, late of Company B, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of norge W. Arison, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay Bim a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Fultz, late of Company A, One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elymas F, Wilkins, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $14 per month, the same to be paid to him under the rules of the 
Pension Bureau as to mode and times of payment without any deduc- 
tion or rebate on account of former all overpayments or erroneous 
payments of pension. 

The name of Alva C. Garrison, late of Company K, One hundred 
and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry and pay him 
a primon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Nimrod Austin, late of Company A, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard P. Chandler, late of Company F, Third Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The namè of Franz Nibler, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Tucker, late of- Company B, Sixth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of William M. Robbins, late of Company K, One hundred 
and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantr y, and pay him a 
pension at the-rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he 15 now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of James M. Monroe, late of Company G, Forty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus W, Kirk, late of Company G, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Leonhart Miller, late of Company G, Twenty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of John A. Pegg, late of Company C. Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Hefflefinger, late of Company D, Bighty-first 

ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

he name of Wilson T. Russ, late of Company H. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in iieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of John Blake, alias John Smith, late of Compa! H, 
Fifth Regiment New e Volunteer Infantry, and pay a 
per month in leu of that he now re- 


ive at the rate of $2 
ce 2 

egal of Edward Britigan, alias Breachum, late of Company H, 
oon 5 oe 3 8 5 AnA par ee pension 
at the rate o; r mon n lieu o at he is 

The name of 3 Hart, late of Company K, Second Regiment Colo- 
rado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a n at the rate of 524 
per month in lieu of that he is now recely 

The name of Delilah J. Chambers, widow of George W. Chambers, late 
of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 

her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
Pane name of Jared K. Rayen, late of Company G, One hundredth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Allen J. White, late of Company I, Bighth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and second lieutenant Company C, md 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him 
a 5 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of William Lockstone, late of Company E, Second Regl- 
ment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

$30 per month in lieu of that he is now recetying. 

The name of James H. Roberts, tate of 9 D, Twenty-first 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei a 

The name of John A. Coonrod, late of 8 C, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Moses H. Hemenway, late of Company H, Twelfth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Bride, late of 3 E, Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Washington Davis, late of cca B, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Richards, former widow of Alfred Wilson, late 
of Company C, Second Battalion, Sixteenth R ent United States In- 
fantry, and widow. of George Ww. Richards, la of Company H, First 

gimen arylan unteer an a er a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 2 is 

G, First 


The name of Joseph H. Stonebraker, late captain Com 
iment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and —— him a — on at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Pollock, late of Company G, Forty-third Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
* per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Hiram Greene, late of Company H, Two hundred and 
seventh ment Pennsylvania Volunteer aty, anā pay him a 
pension at the rate of $3 = month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
2 anos Pann a anks, late re Benar A C, Fifteenth Regiment 

„ and a 

8 in Jie of that ba tu one — E 

e name of William Glazebrook, late of Co B, Firs - 
ment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him 83 at tie sta 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Marion Titsw widow of Cyrus Titsworth, late of 


Company I, Thirtieth R igy ei pard nfan 
her a pension at the ey $12 coor eee i 3 


The name of Rona B. R late of Com -sixth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay Pig Ro gee. the 
Te women 8 re a is now recet 5 

wan ow of 82 W. Swank, late of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volun < 
Siom at 1 rate of $12 per 8 teer antry, and pay her a pen- 
e name o am Huski: late of Compan Sixty- - 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer ee and pay Rind "a —— the 
rate of $24 per month in Hen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Smedley, late of Company G, Twenty-third 

iment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a on at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘he name of Michael Murray, alias John Murray, late of U. S. 8. 
North Carolina and Mercury, United States Navy, d alias Michael 
McLaughlin, late of 88 H, Eleventh Regiment Connecticw 
teer Infantry, and pay him a yemon at the rate of $24 per month. 
8 3 oe gaob Tmn ate of Company I, Seventeenth Regiment 

8 him a on at 
month in lieu of that he is bow recotvine 5 


e name of Hiram B. King late of Compan y 
trict of Columbia Volunteer valry, and ompaniy A, rh Regt and 


the rate of $30 per 


The name of Ole Johnson, late of Company F, First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, and him a 
month in lieu of that he is now) „ F 

The name of Amos Mardis, late of Com Twenty-fourth - 
a 0 3 eutenant ——— — C. Tes 

egimen o Volunteer Cava a pensien 
5275 F 3 ueg of = he is now a x se gre 

e name of Jacob Sanders, of Company Thirty- - 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 8 ot the cers 
of — per 3 N L — 55 as is pon receiving. 

e name of E 3 sa late Companies L and Firs 
Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a Bee mg at the 
rate of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Stillwell, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
art ae in ie) — 20 Cahfll 1 vy poet 0. 

e name of Velonzo ate of y G, Tenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infan and him a at the ra 
per month im lieu of thee be is —— ee Ter 

mrt Reubacky FONDIS Cavalry, aa gay him a DOMAN AT the ie 
men en otun AV: „ an 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is taw receiving. = 

The name of William H. Harvey, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now recei ¥ 

The name of Sarah A. Patterson, widow of Thomas J. Patterson, late 
of Company A, Seventy-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of William Thomas Smashey, late of Company H, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Charles Sager, late of Company F, Ni -sixth 1 
ment, and Company H, Twenty-first Regiment, Illinois Volunteer - 
mag and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry D. Loveland, late of Company E, Seventh Regi: 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Ca’ y, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Good, late of Ninth Unattached Company, Massa- 
1 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $1 
per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Foley, widow of Thomas Foley, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 
ng: Provided, That in the event of the death of Adam L. Foley, 
helpless and dependent son of said Thomas Foley, the additional pension 
herein granted cease and determine: And provided further, That 
in the event of the death of Nancy A. Foley, the name of said Adam L. 
Foley shall be Fee on the pens: roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Nancy A. Foley. 

The name of James A. Phelps, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$60 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of cero Dennis, late of Company G, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Milligan, widow of Thomas G. ea pA late 
second lleutenunt Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $27 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in e event of the 
death of Frank A. Milligan, helpless and dependent son of said Thomas 
G. Milligan, the additional 5 herein granted shall cease and de- 
termine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary 
J. Milligan, the name of said Frank A. 1 ee shall ge re on the 

roll, subject to the provisions and itations the pension 
aws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Mary J. Milligan. 

The name of John T. Cannon, late of Company I, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 1 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 dollars per month in lieu of t he is pow 
receiving. 

The name of Ruben L. Crosno, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert A. Houston, late of Com B, Forty-eighth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Raymond, former widow of John Bolton, late ot 
Co I, First ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and One 
hundred and forty-nin Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve 


Corps, and her a sion at rate of $12 month. 
The name of Washington G Marshall, 1 Sixtleth 
R him a pension at the rate 


22 pe eo thn i L chat Be ta now recetyin 

of r mon eu o s z 

0 Eine of Peter Whelan, late of Company x Second Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Baker, late of Company E, Sixtieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William B. Sparlin, late of Company F', Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas mter, late of Company F, py eT a 
ment 88 r pay a pA pension at the rate of $40 

th in lieu o at he is now receiving. 
P he name of Hugh H. Sullivan, late of Com K, Fourteenth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Battery t United 
States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Victor Jacket, Inte of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Wisconsin beg tags 8 and pay —.— s pension at the rate of $24 

nth in lieu o at he is now rece 8 
* of Harvey T. Rathbone, late of Company M, Second Regi- 
ment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

name of John Morris, late of a mg C, Twen th Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension a the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now reeciving. 

The name of Newton J. Holland, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of Es per 8 ee of SAN he 78 per oe 2 an A 

me o s C. Howe, late of Compan É -third Regim: 
5 him a pension at the rate 


Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
of $24 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Geo E. Henley, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name Stearns, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Andrews, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rafe of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John A, Laughton, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of William G. Lewis, late of Company F, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Prank B. Hall, helpless and dependent child of 3 
Hall, late of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Samnel Wilson, late of Company C, ae 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at ti 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John McGeoch, late of Company I, Forty-ninth Regiment 

Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now recetvipg. 
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The name of John A. Shirley, late of Com 


pany E, One 
thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
f that he is 
Unassigned Comp Maine Volunteer Infant: th os him a pension 
any, ne Volun n A a ma 
at the rate of $ 5 2 et ae recelvin 


of Company ty- Re; 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


: Provided, That in 
the event of the death of Emma Credit, helpless and dependent daughter 
pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And — further, That in the event of the death 
of Charlotte Credit, name of said Emma Credit shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death of 
same pey EN Murphy, late of Company E, First R 
name of Jo v. 0 y 
kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei 3 
The name of Benjamin E. E late Company F, One hundred 
and twenty-ninth t Ohio Volunteer Inf: „ and pay him a 
n at the rate $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recety- 


at the rate of 
The name 


lantry, and pay 
Eßfk!!! 10 stn Or thet Be ie mow sson 8 

he name of James M. Hawkins, late of Company Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him à pension at the rate 
of $30 per month lieu of that Aege is now reg y 8 


Regi- 
rate of 


ving. 
Company B, Fifty-sixth Regi- 

nfantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
30 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of Charles West, late of Company M, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac Talmadge, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Hear rtillery, and pay tum a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month fn I of that he is now receiving. 

ek name of 8 . pins of ur 8. ag ea Carolina, ed 
an vannah, U a avy, and pa; m a pension at the rat 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is aest padler 2 ? 

The name of Louisa Moss, widow of Sumers Moss, late of Co y 
B, Ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she 


of 


is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ruth | 


Moss, helpless and dependent daughter of said Sumers Moss, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Louisa Moss, the name of 
visions and limitations ef the 
— from mos after sar 8 CART said 2 M 

name o ? „ late of Com: , Forty-ninth is 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay hint a ae at 
ratte name of Dolley Le Chase, inte of Company ci em 

name g ey L. ase, late o; n , Ninth Ri 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a — 2 at the * of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles P. Rogers, late of Coxipany D, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer 98 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Holmes, late of Company A, Fifty-third 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander Murray, late of Com 


sion laws, at the rate of $12 per 
oss. 


Regiment 
$24 


$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
bert K. Russell, late of Companies K and E, Eleventh 


giment Ohio 
a pension at the rate of $24 
he is now recelvt 
The name of Osear W. Cornish, late of fompany F, Seventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


egiment Ar- 
at the rate of $30 | 


Ruth Moss shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- | 


The name of Jesse McKinsey, late of D, Seventy-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert L. Yancy, late of Company C, Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Car „and pay a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Campbell, late of Company G, Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
ig per month in lieu of 1 — he is now receiving. 


pension at 


the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of C. McClenny, late of Companies I and C, Sec- 
ond R ent Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and Company Twenty- 
second ent Veteran Reserve Co and pay him a at the 


per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 

Miani Volunteer Infantry, lato * pe 2 te r $30 
„an a on at the ra 

per month in Heu of . 2 


ing. 
ny A, First Regiment 
Light Artillery, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Archer A. Owens, late a master, United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 530 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen Board, late of Company K, First Regiment 
mn at the rate of $20 


Wisconsin Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei 5 

The name of Elizabeth E. Fisher, widow of George Fisher, late of 
Companies I and th Reg! Pe 


Com 


: Provided, 

of Stella Grace Fisher, helpless and dependent daughter of said George 
Fisher, the additional pension herein ted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Eliza- 
beth E. Fisher the name of said Stella Grace Fisher shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Elizabeth E. Fisher. 

The name of Charles F. Bridges, late nny ant ag Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and ny C, Sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay a pension at 

month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

ohn M. Schaler 
a 
558 
* . Bracy, late first lieutenant Comping 8 
Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. vis, late of Company A. First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Baker, late of Company E, Thirty-first Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philip Briody, late of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. McKrill, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Barr, widow of John G. Barr, late of Company F, 
Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jeanette Ballard, widow of Warren F. Ballard, late first 
lieutenant and quartermaster Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 2 

The name of David C. Barnard, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
CCC 

The name of Ellen Snow, widow of Edward E. Snow, late of Com- 


pany H, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
— at the rate of $12 month. 6 
The name of David Sra late of Compan Twelfth - 


G Regi 
y K, Twenty-third Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
a n at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 


The name of Tildon raham, late of Com; I, Twentieth ent 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Fifth Regiment Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 


lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of John A. Ferguso: 
States Navy, and pay him a 
lieu of that he is now recei 
The 


late of U. S. S. Winnebago, United 
m at the rate of $30 per month in 


late of 88 K. Twenty-sixth Regi- 


a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of thet he is now recei z 
The of Benjamin F. Evans, late first lieutenant Company B, 
ges Sete Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of = per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Charies J. Cr: of First Company, Vermont Vol- 
e rate of $24 per 


late of Com ny K, Sixteenth Regi- 
lunteer Infantry, ompaby K, First Regi- 

and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Willis D. Moss, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer beat ae pay him a pension at the rate of $24 


per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis Flower, late of 8 E, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. MacGregor, late of Company H, One hundred 
and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christina uley, widow of David Gouley, late of Com- 
pany C, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pennon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of John Murphy, late of Company F, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lorane Maville, widow of Frank Maville, late of Com- 
pany I, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 
and $2 per month additional on account of each of the minor children 
of said soldier until said children shall arrive at the age of 16 years : 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary L, Maville, helpless 
and dependent daughter of said Frank Maville, the additional pannon of 
N per month herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 

urther, That in the event of the death of Lorane Maville the name of 

said Mary L. Mayville shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Lorane Mayville. 

The name of Oscar F. Kellogg, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Asa Layman, late of Company M, Second Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 524 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = 

The name of Frederick E. Lockwood, late paymaster's steward, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. x 

The name of Owen Hogan, late of Company B, Van Horn’s battalion, 
United States Reserve Co Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a ponon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Andrew Sabine, late surgeon, Seventy-sixth seo ene 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Boyer, late of Company C, Fifty-third 3 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph S. Johnson, late second lieutenant Company H, 
Ninety-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a penson at the rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Moses Yocum, late of Company F, One hundred and 
fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James G. Miller, late of Company O, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer N and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
widow of Samuel Skidmore, late of 


New York Volunteer Infantry, and 


of Compan Fo 
pay her & 2 Mok at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Theodore F. Colgrove, late lieutenant colonel One hun- 
dred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of. $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Edward Sloyer, late of Company F, One hundred and 
fifty-third Regiment Pennsy vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Ruedi, late of Compan G, One hundred and 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, the same to be paid to him under the rules 
of the Pension Bureau as to mode and times of payments without any 
deduction or rebate on account of former alleged overpayments or 
erroneous payments or pension. 

The name of Louls H. Glaser, helpless and de 
Glaser, late of Company B, One hundred an first Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 


month. 

The name of Adam H. Taylor, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
United cence ayali, and pay uas pension at the rate of $30 per 

nth in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
mothe name of rey P. Stewart, late of Company E, Sixth 1 5 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now Bese ig 

The name of William H. Sweigart, late of Company F, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen M. Williams, widow of John H. Williams, late of 
Company C, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 45 per month. 

The name of Henry Seibert, late of Company A, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment, and Com y A, One hundred and sixty-second 
Regimens, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Norman H. Kile, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie C. Curtis, former widow of Edwin A. Casey, late 
assistant surgeon, Twenty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and acting assistant surgeon, United States Army, and pay her 


ndent child of Henry 


a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
he name of Thomas Skillman, late of Company F, Thirtieth ae 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Paden, late of Twenty-second Battery Ohio 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that_he is now 5 

The name of Susan A. Bates, widow of Robert J. Bates, late of Com- 
pany G, Tenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of John W. Turnage, late of Company K, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Say ink a Foire at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Bland, late of Company I, 3 th Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a penslon at 
the rate of 830 3 70 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin L. Mock, late of Company C, Ninetieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles F. Piper, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Butler, widow of Nathaniel Butler, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and sixteenth W N Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
any pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John L. 
Butler, helpless and dependent son of said Nathaniel Butler, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Susanna Butler, the name of 
said John L. Butler shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Susanna Butler. 

The name of Anderson H. Ash, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Lampson, late of vomp F, Third Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zadock Baker, late of Company F, One hundred and 
twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at tlie rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Parks, late of Company C, Seventy fifth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of tbat he is now receiving, 

The name of John S. Howard, late of Company 6. Sixteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo King, late of Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment, and Company H, One hundred and forty-fifth 
Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Willard H. Eaton, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infant , and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

he name of Samuel H. Dunkleberger, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of John A. Burns, late of Company B, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Mahan, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo D. Stoddard, late of Company F, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis H. Ferguson, late of Company I, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cary A. Smith, late first lieutenant Company L, Second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Palmer, late of Company A, Highty-sixth Regl- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, Twelfth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Peck, late of Company G, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Robertson, late of Company B, Sixth Rogi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Butler, late second lieutenant, Company B, 
Forty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nixon B. Stewart, late of Company E, Fifty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William Beck, late of Company C, First Battalion, Six- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Kelley, late of Company E, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment, and e C, Twentieth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now nhl 

The name of Stephen H. Collar, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin H. Bailey, late of Company D, Two hundred 
and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Mansfield, late of Company F, One hundred and 
first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. Morrison, late of Nineteenth Independent Bat- 
tery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen McCollum, late of Company K, Seventh Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Gaston, late of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marg E. Weld, widow of Manchester W. Weld, late act- 
ing ensign, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lięu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Gilbert M. Dinsmore, late of Company D, Twenty-second 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Peter S. Ludwig, late of Compan Ši, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Patrick O’Brien, late of Company I, Sixty-sixth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Charles W. W. Dow, late second lleutenant Company F, 
First ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Morrow, late of Battery A, Second Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Neriah B. Kendall, late captain Company G, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 = month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John E. Rockwell, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 fea month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Solomon Sibley, late of Company D, Second ttalion 
District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Francis M. Hesler, late of Company II. nd Len Fane 
United States Veteran Volunteer 5 pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in Meu of that is now receiv. 

The name of William Dollen, late of ret mee K, Fifty-fifth Regiment 

Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, pension at the 
24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Martin Bookstore, late of Company I, One hundred and 
forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a a at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of William B. Gordon, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ideral Van Fleet, late of Company C, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Wylkinson, late of Com y I, Twenty-sixth 
5 Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ebenezer E. Wilkin, late of Company C, Bighth Regl- 
ment Iowa Vo'untcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Rebecca Mowbray, widow of Clement T. Mowbray, 
late second lieutenant Company A, First Regiment Eastern Shore Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 


month. 
dent Battery B, Penn- 


rate of 


The name of Orville E. Sawdy, late of Ind 
oe Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Lewis H. Ackerman, late first lieutenant Company B, 
Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and first lieutenant Com- 
pu I, One hundred and eighty-ninth Renment New York Volunteer 
nfantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of rge th, late ef Company F, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei ing, 

ane ame — . poemon late of — any L, Fourteenth Regl- 
men entuc! olunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei X 

The name of William Wooton, late of Company M, Fourteenth Regl- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer poe © and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Amos S. Ladd, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Franklin Hobart, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edna 8. Littlefield, widow of Solomon Littlefield, late of 
Company H, Thirty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The name of Nelson P. Noyes, late of Company- B, Second Regiment, 


receiy 

The name of James R. Mooney, late of Com 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy ery, pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 2 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Th Paul Carter, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighteenth om pa New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Caroline F, Everett, widow of Beny D. Everett, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 
ny A, Fifty-fifth Regiment 


M, First ment 


The name of Peter Shoffner, late of Com 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of George C. King, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pleasant G. Mills, late of Company A, Seventeenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension,at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Collins, late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now Lecter, 

The name of George I. Stivers, late of Company , Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment e Volunteer Mounted ea? and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $3 r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zon M. Ladoo, widow of Marshail Ladoo, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 


The name of Rufus Robbins, late of U. S. S. Great Western, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ovid P. Webster, late of 2 H, Forty-fifth - 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Evan F. Cowger, late of Company D, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Hulsizer, late of company E, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at t 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben E. Talmadge, late of Company E, Eleventh 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Twenty- 
fourth Re ent Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of John Nix, late of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Armstrong, late of Company C, Twelfth Regt- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of William A. Ballew, late of Company C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Schulenburg, late of Company G, Fifth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of H . Lukins, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Kennedy, widow of William 8 late of 
Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
3 pax her a pe at the rate of $12 per month: Pro- 
vided, s = hat such pension shall cease upon proof that the 


The name of Stephen Comstock, late of Company H, Seventeenth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Third Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now Shige | 

The name of Caleb A. Worley, late enrolling officer, tenth district of 
Illinois, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Noble C. Burkhart, late of Company F, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Hiller, late of Company D, One hundred and 
eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas L. Story, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Almanzer W. Layton, late of Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and Eighty-first Company, Second 
Battalion, Veteran Reserve 1 5 1 hy ag pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of tha is now receiving. 

he name of Bernard T. Maupin, late of Company F, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert M. le, late of Company I, rst Regiment 

valry, and him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert W. Mateer, late of Company H, One hundred and 
thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of = r month in lieu of that he is now sorely ine. 

The name of J lackwood, late of Companies A and K, ird 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Hila Allbee, helpless and dependent child ot Vietts W. 
Allbee, late of Company. S, Seventh Regiment Vermont Veteran Volun- 
ba Infantry, rage y B ra pension at, the rate £ 12 3 k 

e name oi en Byers, late of Company C, y- Regimen: 
Indiana 3 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 812 

r mon l 
Pene name of Edward P. Burnett, late of Company F, Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
r month in lieu of that he is now 3 
illiam W. Seely, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
11, strike out lines 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, tin 
grease’ of pension to Amos Mardis a similar bill having passed a the 
te. 
20, strik t lines 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, for in 
Pe a Y Edinund ‘Coburn, at ar bill having passed the House. z 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
H. R. 700. William M. Wilson. H. R. 7291. Elymas F. Wilkins. 


in- 


75 


. Leonhart Miller. 

John A. Ferg 

. William Heftlefinger. 

. Wilson T. Russ. 

. John Blake, alias Jobn 
Smith. 


3941. Andrew J. Patton. 

. Joseph P. Clark. 

. John W. Park. 

15. Thomas H. Campbell. 
W. Arison. 


. Geo š 
536. Edward Fultz. 


H 925. David B. Macaser. H. R. 8609. Alva C. Garrison. 
1302. Ignatius O’Daniell. H. R. 10088. Nimrod Austin. 
H 1359. George W. Cramer. H. R. 10123. Richard P. Chandler, 
H 1805. August Kluner. H. R. 10507. Franz Nibler. 
H. R. 1964. Simon P. Ulch. H. R. 11234. Henry C. Tucker. 
Patrick H. Overman. H.R.11335. William M. Robbins. 

H. R. 2782. James F. Larimore. H. R. 11907. James M. Monroe. 
H. 3539. Thomas Smith. = = 11908. Cyrus W. Kirk. 

H. R. 

H. R. 

H. R. 

II. R. 
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. R. 12973. 
. Delilah J. Chambers. 
. Jared K. Rayen. 

„ Allen J. White. 

. William Lockstone. 

. James H. Roberts. 

. John A. Coonrod. 


24545. 
24934. 


Moses 

. John W. Bride. 
Washington Davis. 
Annie Richards. 

. Joseph H. 


„ John M. Pollock. 
0. Hiram Greene, 

. John Banks. 

. William Glazebrook. 
a Marion Titsworth. 


: Emily Swank. 
+ William Huskins. 


. Amos Mardis. 
Jacob Sanders. 

. Eli C. Sensabaugh. 

. Samuel Stillwell. 

„ Velonzo Cahill. 

. Phillip Denton. 

. William H. Harvey. 

. Sarah A. Patterson. 

. Willfam Thomas 


. Charles Sager. 

. Henry D. Loveland. 
„John Good. 

. Nancy A. Foley. 

. James A. Phelps. 

. Harve 
Mary 
. John T. Cannon. 

. Ruben I.. Crosno. 
28. Robert A. Houston. 


. John R. Baker. 
. William B. Sparlin. 


0. Hugh H. Sullivan. 

. Victor Jacket. 

. Harvey T. Rathbone. 
„John Morris. 

. Newton J. Holland. 
. Ellis C. Howe. 

. George E. Henley. 
Adam Stearns. 

. Samuel Andrews. 

„ Jobn A. Laughton. 
. William G. Lewis. 


Samuel Wilson. 

. John MeGeoch. 

. John A. Shirley. 

. Patrick M. Butler, alias 


. Joseph C, Gibson. 
Geo 
. Charles Reed. 
Samuel W. Kessler. 
. Charlotte Credit. 

„ John ary 
Benjamin 

. George Snyder. 
. Abram G. 


. Jerome Telliga. 

Augustus Warren. 

. William Pepper. 

. Charles West. 

. Isaac Talmadge. 

. John B. Main. 

. Louisa Moss. 

. George G. Fiss. 

Dudley L. Chase. 

. Charles P. Rogers. 

. Henry Holmes. 

533. Alexander Murray. 
17. John B. Findley. 


. William Tucker. 

. Richard Buckner. 

. Albert K. Russell. 

. John M. Smith. 

. Oscar W. Cornish. 
8. John S. 
. Jesse McKinsey. 


John Campbell. g 


. William C. McClenny. 
„Ellas Deveny. 

John 
Hale Chadwick. 


Edward Britigan, allas H. 
Edward Breachum. H. 
Aaron Hart. 


l 


H. Hemenway. 
ri 


Stone- 
braker, 


Rona B. Roswell. 


Smashey. 


DER SI RR peatee 


gess 


Dennis. 
. Milligan. 


Mary E. Raymond. 
Washington G. Mar- 


Thomas Carpenter. 


Frank B. Hall. 


Patrick Meehan. 
e Loyd. 


hagell. 


ackson. 
Edmund Coburn. 
James M. Hawkins. 


Martin Schleich. 


Parmelee. 


Jasper Williamson. 
Godfrey Goldsmith. 


W. Ellis. 


ECC. TTT 


Edward L. Butts. 


R. 28005. 
28038. 


* 
toto 
ra 
ty 
E 
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. Jo 
. Philip 8. 


Archer A. Owens. 


„Stephen Board. 
. Elizabeth 
8091. Charles F. 
. John M. Schaler. 
. Andrew G. Bracy. 
. Jobn C. Dayis. 

. Peter Baker. 

02. Philip Briody. 


E. Fisher. 
Bridges. 


James W. McKrill. 


„Jane Barr. 

. Jeanette Ballard. 
David C. Barnard. 
. Ellen Snow. 
David Srackangast. 
. Tildon Graham. 


hn A. Ferguson. 
Clinard. 


637. Benjamin F. Evans. 
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R, 29083. 


. Jobn M 
. Lorane Mayville. 
Oscar F. Kellogg. 
Asa Layman, 

. Frederick E. Lockwood 
. Owen Hogan. 


„Charles J. Cram. 

. Cyrus E. Pierce. 

. Charles F. Goodwin. 
. Willis D, Moss. 

. Lewis Flower. 


John C. MacGregor, 
Christina Gouley. 
urphy. 


Andrew Sabine. 


. Charles W. Boyer. 
. Joseph 
. Moses Yocum. 

. James G. Miller, 

„ Harriet J. Skidmore. 
. Melinda 8. 
Theodore F. Colgrove. 


S. Johnson, 


Lambert. 


26. Edward Sloyer. 


. Henry Ruedi. 

. Louis H. Glaser. 
81. Adam H. 
„ Perr s e 
85. Willlam H. 8 
. Helen M. Williams. 
. Henry Seibert. 

. Norman H. Kile. 

. Jennie C. Curtis. 


wart. 
weigart. 


01. Thomas Skillman. 


31571. 
R. 31579. 


Andrew J. Paden. 


Susan A. Bates. 


. John W. Turnage. 
95. James Bland. 

. Martin L. 
. Charles F. Piper. 
Susanna Butler, 

. Anderson H. Ash. 
0048. John R. 
. Zadock Baker. 

. Richard Parks. 

. John S. Howard. 
. Alonzo King. 

. Willard H. Eaton. 
. Samuel 


Mock. 


Lampson. 


Dunkle- 
berger. 


John A. Burns. 

. John H. Mahan. 

. Alonzo D. Stoddard. 
Willis H. Ferguson. 
. Cary A. Smith. 

382. Daniel Palmer. 

. Charles H. Peck. 


George W. Robertson. 


02. Benjamin F. Butler, 
. Nixon B. Stewart. 


William Beck. 


. Patrick Kelley. 
76. Stephen H. Collar. 
z Benjamin H. Bailey. 


James Mansfield. 


99. James S. Morrison. 
. Stephen McCollum, 
„ James Gaston. 
Mary E. Weld. 

. Gilbert M. Dinsmore, 
Peter S. Ludwig. 
Patrick O'Brien. 

. Charles W. W. Dow. 
+ William Morrow. 

. Neriah B. Kendall. 

. John E. Rockwell. 

. Solomon Sibley. 


Francis M. Hesler. 


. William Dollen. 

. Martin Bookstore. 
. William B. Gordon. 
. Ideral Van Fleet, 

. James M. 1 

. Ebenezer E. 

5. Sarah Rebecca Mow- 


Vilkin. 
bray. 


. Orville E. Sawdy. 

. Lewis H. Ackerman, 
. George Magrath. 

. William Sisemore. 


William Wooton. 


. Amos S. La 


dd. 
Franklin Hobart. 
Edna S. Littlefield. 
William H. Randall, 
Thomas Barry. 


H. R. 31591. George W. McKenny. H. R. 31781. William A. Ballew. 
H. R. 81605. Nelson P. Noyes. H. R. 31793. Frederick Schulenburg. 
H. R. 31628. James R. Mooney. H. R. 31794. Henry H. Lukins. 

H. R. 31632. Paul Carter. H. R. 31818. Mary A. Kennedy. 

H. R. 31646. Caroline F. Everett. H. R. 31832. Stephen Comstock. 

H. R. 31668. Peter Shoffner. H. R. 31850. Caleb A. Worley. 

H. R. 31678. George C. ere H. R. 31881. Noble C. Burkhart. 
H. R. 31690. Pleasant G. Mills. H. R. 31879. Andrew J. Hiller. 

H. R. 81692. Daniel Collins. H. R. 31896. Thomas L. Story. 

H. R. 31744. Geo I. Stivers. H. R. 31903. Alamanzer W. Layton, 
H. R. 31753. Zoa M. Ladoo. H. R. 31946. Bernard T. Maup 

H. R. 31754. Rufus Robbins. H. R. 31957. Albert M. Cole. 

H. R. 31755. Ovid P. Webster. H. R. 31974. Albert W. Mateer. 

H. R. 31763. Evan F. Cowger. H. R. 31977. Josiah Blackwood. 

H. R. 31766. William Hulsizer. H. R. 31997. Hila Allbee. 

H. R. 31767. Reuben E. Talmadge. H. R. 32032. Allen Byers. 

H. R. 31768. John Nix. R. 32033. Edward P. Burnett. 
H. R. 31769. Henry C. Armstrong. H. R. 32143. William W. Seely. 


DAVID F, WALLACE, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 3982) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of David F. Wallace. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert: 

“That in the administration of the pence laws, David F. Wallace, 
who was a private of Company M, Fifth Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honor- 
ably from the military service of the United States as a member of 
said company and regiment on the 4th day of June, 1864.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. ‘ 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
David F. Wallace.” 


THOMAS SEALS, 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 16268) to remove the 
charges of desertion against Thomas Seals. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of the pension laws Thomas Seals shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as private in Company 
5 . Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on the 6th day of 

ugust, . 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Thomas Seals.” 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The next business was the bill (S. 10326) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors. i 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pince on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of John D. Elliott, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 3 at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edmund B. e late of Company C and first 
lieutenant Company B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month In lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 3 

The name of A. Paul Horne, lafe of Company B, Ninth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dana H. McDuffee. late of the U. S. S. Monongahela 
and Ohio, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles R. Crouch, late of Company M, Sixth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Ma E. Elwood, widow of Azariah S. Elwood, late 
assistant surgeon, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her = ension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 

w receiving. 

Po The name 07 Elisha W. Bullock, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John D. C. Herriman, late of Company D, Thirtieth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer tae rite and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Russell C. Harris, late of Company A. Eightleth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of rge W. Butterfield, late of Company H, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Eaton, late of Company H, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Theodore Parker, late of Company I, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, and Company E, First Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
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The name of James A. Stephenson, late of Company D, Second Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of compile J. Spangie, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of-that he is now receiving. 

The name of William G. Stout, late of Company D, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Dickerson, late first lieutenant Com po D, First 
i do Colorado Volunteer lafantry and Company C, Fi Regiment 
Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonard Faulkner, late of Company D, Sixth R ent 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Samuel Miller, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now e Gr 

The name of James E. Simpson, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Beaumont, late of Company D, Forty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua Minthorn, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Lurinda E. Spencer, widow of Henr . Spencer, late 
second lieutenant Company E, Twenty-second Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension- at the rate of $15 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rowena M. Calkins, widow of Wilbur F. Calkins, late 
of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $16 per month in lieu of that she is now 3 

The name of Helen G. Berkele, widow of Charles . Berkele, late 
of Company C, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lynderman Wright, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Gardner Lewis, late first lieutenant Com y F, 
Seventy-fourth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pey hu a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John D. Wells, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and One hundred and four- 
teenth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him 
a paaa at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

8 of James A. n late of Company M, Ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emil Joerin, late of Company. L, Fifteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie T. Penrose, widow of James W. Penrose, late 
captain Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and major md Battalion New Jersey Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
8 now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Annie 

ivin Penrose, fel less and dependent daughter of said James W. Pen- 
rose, the additional pension herein gran 
And provided further, 
rose the name of said Annie Givin Penrose shall be pisca on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the penon law: 
at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death of sai 
Annie T. Penrose. 

The name of Rufus M. Taft, alias Madison R. Baker, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him 
at pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


shall cease and determine: 


Fine name of James Inman, late second lieutenant Company H, Sev- 
enteenth ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas A. Dunham, late of 883 B, One hundred 
and seventy-second Regiment Ohio National Guard nfantry, and pay 
1 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The Mme of Henry Monnahan, late of Compania A and F, Fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now Saadan S 

The name of William H. Bruss, late of Company B, One hundred and 
5 Re ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John B. ar er late of Company H, Second ent 
Missouri Volunteer Light Arti ory and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now * 

he name of Eugene McNair, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now Rr i o 

The name of James McCartney, late of Company H, Second Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensiqn at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William L. Olmstead, alias Charles R. Campbell, late 
of Company I, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantr > and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of chat he is 
8 Long, late of C C, Nin 

e name o eorge ng, late of Com ety-eighth - 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and seca Hh a pensina a ee take 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John F. Turner, late of Company 5. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 25 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Theodore Lynde, late of Company B, One hundred and 
twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Wilson, late of Company. L, Thirteenth Hegiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer 2 7 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
9 per oe i ied 88 S is pow poten E 

The name of Thomas C. Crocker, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at th 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is r tds ple 


That in the event of the death of Annie T. Pen- 


The name of Charles E. Armstrong, late of Company H, First Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Dragoons, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Coose, late of Company E, Eightieth 1 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David — 1 VE late of Company H. One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli Masters, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Judson D. Haren, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry V. Steiner, late of Company E, Two hundred and 
sixth 5 83 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac James, late of Company B, Third Battalion Bight- 
eenth * United States 3 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter S. Huffman, late principal musician, Fifty-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer anny, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Wallace W. Chaffee, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Còx, late of Company G, o hundred and 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clark Jaco, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Patch, formerly Lydia A. Wilson, late nurse, 
Medical ay ang United States Volunteers, and former widow of 
James M. ilson, late of Company K, Second Regiment Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and fifty-eighth Company, Second 
Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Harer, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Patton, late of Company D, Second Battalion 
Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension a 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Garrett Conn, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Nolte, late of Company F, Ninety-eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now gee 

he name of William J. McElhaney, late of Company I, Seventh 
iment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, an him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of Thomas Ryan, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Orrin Dailey, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer pe roe and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew W. Muldrew, late of Company B, Twelfth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Granville Farance, late of Company E, Twelfth Re 
ment West Virginia Volunteer . and pay him a pension at thi 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Payne E. Lisenbee, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate oi 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marion G. Dunn, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham Friedline, late of Company A, Eighty-elghth 

iment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Kew, former widow of Mathew Blair, late of 
Company I, Fifty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert H. Jarnagin, late of Company D, Eighth Regi: 
ment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George T. Myers, late of Company I, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment, and Company F, Twenty-first sg a Illinois Volunteer In- 
ong: and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 


oe per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of William H. Brady, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 


Vermont Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 
e is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis W. Heath, late captain Company F, Eleventh 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of e Clucas, late of Companies E and F. Second Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Anthony, late of Company B, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of F. Venable, widow of Minor Venable, late of Com- 

y K, Forty-six Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er — pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rece 

The name of Amos L. Jones, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Harvey Emerson, late of Company G, Sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos R. Walters, late of Company D, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of John Billings, late of Company C, First Regiment, Com- 
pany G, Twenty-first Regiment, and pany G, Third Regiment, Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, an him a pension at the rate of $30 


pay 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Alice Jordan, widow of Hezekiah Jordan, late of Com- 
pany E, Third ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mo; 
One hundred and 


n 
The name of Francis Kelley, late of Com. any — 
fifteenth e and Company H. One ton and 5 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Hester S. Crane, widow of Orrin J. Crane, late Heu- 
tenant colonel Seventh 2 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her e pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The mame of Joshua Burton, late of Company C, Third Regiment Ken- 
tueky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wiley Burton, late of Campeny C, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him e pension at the rate of $24 per 


month in lieu of that he is now receiv: ng. 
e name of John Brafford, late of Company E, ent 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 


ment Michigan Volunteer 8 and pay him 
e is now receiving. 
Frederick O. Hykes, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
d pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now 3 
The name of Michael O'Brien, late of Cap 


L, First Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
he is now receiving. 


nd pay him a pension at the ke 


he name of ney, 15 
n 


fifth 
sion at 


rece! 
on, late second eatenant Company F, 
, and first lieutenant and 
nd Regiment United States Volunteer eee gt ane pay 
e is now 


g 
The name of Alexander C. McKeever, late of Company 


One hun- 
dredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer be reg and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 z r month in lieu of that he is now reccivin 


The name of Elijah N. Brainerd, late of band, Tenth Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that is now 5 

The name of Mary Johnson, widow of Michael Johnson, late of Com- 

any K, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
— a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 
he name of Thomas B. § „late of Company I, Second Regiment 
The 7 55 him a pension at the rate of 


Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph N. Harriman, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William S. Kline, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Brice McKinley, late of Company Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer 9 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of William H. Moeller, late of Company B, Second Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pe n at the rate of 
$80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lorenzo D. Shaw, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William G. Wade, late of rig NTA D, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and ry, First 15 
ment New York Volunteer ag ce = regs and pay a pension at 
the eee of er r month in lieu of that he is now receiv 

The name o 
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The name of Ione D. —— f widow of Luther P. Bradley, late brig- 
adier general, United States Volunteers, and 5 general, United 
States Army, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu cf that she is now receiving. 

The name of Judson A. Wright, late of 8 F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate 
of aoe per month in lieu of that he is now 3 
ean 25 2 of Se — 55 Jate ot 8 a 5 — meri gr 

0 eer Infantry, and pay him a pension a rate o per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
name of Elmer J. Clark, late of S K, Sixteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now ecenin 

The name of Samuel Sharp, late of Company D, Fifty-first Regiment 
8 Volunteer In — and Company I, Third Regiment 
United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry G. Rollins, late first lieutenant Company B, Forty- 
eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 por month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Smith, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry H. Esty, late of Company B, Eighteenth Repi 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in Heu of that be is now * 

The name of Ansel W. Fletcher, late of Company M. First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 month in lieu of that he is now recet k 
The name of Cordelia Patterson, widow of Robert Patterson, late 
of oompany B, Tenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
moida pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
The name of Robert C. Pettit, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment, 
and Company H, Thirty-seventh Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 


that he is now recel A 
The name of Charles Turner, late of Company M, First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of mae per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Olaus H. Lucken, late second lieutenant Company d. 
Fifty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 Bnd month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James ver, late of Company A, Third Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, and first lieutenant Company F, Eleventh 

ent Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now or 

The name of William J. Price, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 rE ped month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Smith H. Beeson, late of Company B, Bleyenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Eighth Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Ster „ late of Company K, Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now phen S 

The name of Mary F. Womersley, widow of Alexander Womersley, 
late of Company B. Wighteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

name of William H. Brooks, now known as John 7 gee late 
of Coney H, Fourth R. ent United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now mammig 
The name of Leonard Koebler, late of Battery H, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Frederick A. Reen, late of Company B, Seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Reserye Volunteer Infantry, and captain Company 
B, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 

nfantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now e 

The name of Eugene E. rtice, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Stowell, late of 5 F, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, an „ S. S. Ohio and 
Sacramento, United States Navy, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now gga 

The name of Jeremiah P. W. Roach, late of Company B, Battalion, 
Tenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Twenty- 
ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Gant, late of Company B, 3 Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now 

name of .. Crocker, late of Company I, Twenty-first 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving; 

The name of Benjamin H. Macalaster, late of Company G, Twenty- 
him a pension at the 


ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now ena 

The name of Edward R. Kneeland, late of Company H, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now pangs 

The name of Nettie E. Higgins, widow of Henry H. Higgins, late of 
Company G, Eleventh Re; nt Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a on at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Robert A. Blood, late of Company F, Bleventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas L. G. Hansard, late of Company C, Fifteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Charles H. Videtto, late of Company F, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of rshall M. Clothier, late of Company F, Phir -first 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Dennis Sullivan, late of Company C, First Regiment 


Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. : 
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The name of David Ball, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment IIII- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leander Eddy, late of Company. G, Eighth ment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate òf $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Blaker, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob A. Davis, late of First Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Mounted Rifles, unassigned, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clement G. Moody, late of Companies I and D, First 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Benjamin F. Morse, late of Company E, Eighth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Isaac C. Vaughan, late of Second Battery, Vermont Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Roscoe D. Dix, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael Lennane, late of Company K, Seventy-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of John Milton Ralston, late of Compan , Fourth Inde- 
pendent Battalion Ohio Volunteer 2 925 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Bodley, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of William H. Davisson, late of Company B, One hundred 
and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pénsion at tha rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alonzo J. Batchelder, late of Companies H and E. 
Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard H. Hankinson, late of Company D, Eighth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Thirteenth Independent Battery 
Michi olunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of. 850 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Byford E. ronk: late captain Company E, Sixty-seyenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer fantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Grace V. D. Spencer, widow of Thomas J. Spencer, late 
of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


0 
of 


n page 3 strike out lines 11, 12, 13, and 14, granting an increase 
sion to Charles W. Eaton, the beneficiary being dead. 


n page 30 strike out “1910” and insert “1911.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ments. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 


read the third time, and passed. 


This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


S. 26. John D. Elliott. 5888. George Coose. 
734. Edmund B. Updegrove. 6038. David Everly. 
745. A. Paul Horne. 6054. Eli Masters. 

748. Dana H. McDuffee. 6106. Judson D. Haren. 
852. Charles R. Crouch. 6112. Henry V. Steiner. 
855. Mary E. Elwood. 6177. Isaac James. 

145. Elisha W. Bullock. 6216. William L. Olmstead (alias 
1181. John D. C. Herriman, Charies R. Campbell), 
1204. Russell C. Harris. 6308. Peter S. Huffman. 

1688. George W. Butterfield. 6484. Wallace W. Chaffee. 
2304. Charles W. Eaton. 6517. John H. Cox. 

2448. Theodore Parker 6626. Clark Jaco. 

2792. James A. Stephenson, 6689. 
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Leonard Faulkner. 


. Samuel Miller. 


. Rowena M. Calkins. 


James Inman. 
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. William M 


Lydia A. Patch (formerly 
. Wilson). 


2934, Lafayette J. Spangle. Lydia A 
3087. William G. Stout. 6774. Henry Harer. 
3227. Eli Dickerson. 6775. John Patton. 


. Garrett Conn. 
Charles Nolte. 


3242. James E. Simpson. 7078. William J. McElhaney, 
3207. George Beaumont. 7116. Thomas Ryan. 

3320. Joshua Minthorn. 7150. Orrin Dailey. 

£ Lurinda E. Spencer. T175. Andrew W. Muldrew. 


Granville Farance. 


3387. Helen G. Berkele. 7294. Payne E. Lisenbee. 
8504. Lynderman Wright. 7325. Marion G. Dunn. 
3511. Samuel Gardner Lewis. 7826. Abraham Friedline. 
8918. John D. Wells. 7335. Elizabeth Kew. 
3939. James A. Montgomery. 7506. Albert H. Jarnagin. 
8944. Emil Joerin. 7508. George T. Myers. 
$992. Rufus M. Taft (alias 7553. George Jones. 
Madison R. Baker). 7555. William H. Brady. 


ott. 


4364. Thomas A. Dunham, 7680. Polydore R. Pike. 
S. 4365. Henry Monnahan. 7774. Christopher Lee. 
S. 4483. William H. Bruss. 7825. Samuel C. Jencks. 
8. 4816. Annie T. Penrose. 7853. John A. Wheeler. 

. 4969. John B. Haley. 7869. Lewis W. Heath. 
8. 5152. Eugene McNair. 7871. Joseph Clucas. 
8. 5195. James McCartney. 7873. James Anthony. 
S. 5324. George Long. 7885. Mary F. Venable. 
S. 5332. John F. Turner. 7920. Amos L. Jones. 
S. 5467. Theodore Lynde. 8018. Isaac Brinkworth. 
S. 5497. David Wilson. 8133. James Harvey Emerson, 
S. 5514. Thomas C. Crocker. 8138. Amos R. Walters. 
S. 5774. Charles E. Armstrong. S. 8224. John Billings. 


S. 8247. Alice Jordan. 9070. Charles H. Turner, 
8276. Francis Kelley. 9074. Claus H. Lucken. 
S. 8313. Hester S. Crane. 9075. James Shaver. 
S. 8365. Joshua Burton. 106. William J. Price. 
8. 8366. Wiley Burton. 9111. Smith H. Beeson. 
8373. John Brafford. 9153. William J. Sterling. 
8422. Nathan W. Dawson. 164. Mary F. Womersley. 
8423. Frederick O. Hykes, 9202. William H. Brooks (now 
8446. Michael O’Brien, known as John Hopkins). 


. James J. Boyd. 

„Milton Church. 

. Greenberry Gabbard. 

. James Thomson. 

. Abby M. B. Hayes. 

„ James A. Grove. 

William W. Eckels. = 

50. Henry 55 
. Alexander C. McKeever. 

„Elijah N. Brainerd. 

Mary Johnson. 

Thomas B. Sperry. 

. Joseph N. Harriman, 

. William S. Kline. 


Leonard Koebler. 

06. Frederick A. Reen. 

30. Eugene E. Curtice. 

. Benjamin F. Stowell. 

. Jeremiah P. W. Roach. 
. John Gant. 

. Hiram W. Crocker. 
Benjamin H. Macalaster, 
. Edward R. Kneeland, 

. Nettie E. 1 

83. Robert A, Blood. 

. Thomas L. G. Hansard. 
Charles H. Videtto. 

68. Marshall M. Clothier. 


8877. Brice McKinley. 9574. Dennis Sullivan, 
8879. William H. Moeller. 9616. David Ball. 

8896. Lorenzo D. Shaw. „S. 9622. Leander 3 
8899. William G. Wade. 9632. William H. Blaker, 


8900. Spencer M. Wyman. 

. Richard Van Dien. 
George F. Smith. 

. Ione D. Bradley. 


9664. Jacob A. Davis. 

Clement G. Moody. 
. Benjamin F. Morse. 
„ Isaac C. Vaughan. 


„ Judson A. Wright. 9690. Roscoe D. Dix. 
9016. John Dearing. 9730. Michael Lennane. 
9017. Elmer J. Clark. 9763. John Milton Ralston. 
9034. Samuel Sharp. 9974. James W. dley. 
9035. Henry G. Rollins, 9996. William H, Da n. 
9036. James W. Smith. 10003. Alonzo J. Batchelder. 
9064. Henry H. Esty. 10005. Richard H. Hankinson. 
9065. Ansel W. Fletcher. 10065. Byford E. Long. 
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. Cordelia Patterson. 
9067. Robert C. Pettit. 
Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the following resolu- 

tion was recently passed by the Legislature of Utah, and I de- 

sire to reed it at this time: * 

Whereas the Nation is under lasting obligation to the men who 
8 the Union during the dark days from 1861 to 1865: There- 

e > 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Utah, That we respect- 
fully reqnest the Senators and the Representative at, large from the 
State of Utah to aid in the prompt enactment of the measure now pend- 
ing before the Congress of the United States represented by Senate bill 
4183 and House bill 18899, entitled, respectively. To create in the War 
5 and Navy Department. respectively, a roll designated as 
The Civil War Volunteer retired list, to authorize placing thereon with 
retired pay certain surviving and enlisted men who se in the Army, 
Navy, or ne Corps of the United States in the Civil War, and for 
other purposes.“ 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this concurrent resolution be transmitted to 
the Senators and the Representative at large from the State of Utah. 

HENRY GARDNER, President of the Senate. 
E. W. ROBINSON, Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well for this Nation, or any other nation 
that would continue to exist and thrive in security, to recognize 
those who bear the burdens when the hour of peril arises; not 
only because it is just and proper to those who bear those bur- 
dens, but more on account of the virtue of setting an inspiring 
example to the citizens of to-day and those of the future, that 
they may know the Nation is not ungrateful or unmindful of 
those who render valuable services when those services are most 
necessary. 

The best guide for present conduct is the experience of the 
past, and the fact that this Nation has been generous and just 
to its defenders is a most hopeful omen for the future safety of 
the Republic. In the hour of the country’s need it is well that 
its citizens should be assured that if they make sacrifices for 
the general welfare, their deeds, when the days of trouble have 
passed, will not be quickly forgotten nor go unrewarded. 

Our country was founded and established by men who be- 
lieved in free institutions, and who were willing to offer every- 
thing they possessed, even their lives, to insure to posterity the 
heritage of these ideals. In the crucial periods since its birth 
equally strong men, truly devoted to its welfare, have arisen and 
willingly sacrificed their all that the Government might be pre- 
served, And it is well that we have endeavored to heed the wise 
words of the immortal Lincoln, when he said: 

Care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphans, 

And also the appropriate thoughts expressed by President 
Taft in his last message: 

To the man who risked everything on the field of battle to save the 
Nation in the hour of its direct need, we owe a debt which has not 
been an which should not be computed in a begrudging or parsimonious 
sp 


10204, Grace V. D. Spencer. 
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I repeat, it is well that our policy has been in accord with the 
sentiments thus expressed, as thereby past services are re- 
warded and an inspiring incentive is held out for future service 
that insures the stability and life of the Nation. 

Where a country like ours, of such magnificent proportions 
and of such varying and diversified characteristics, has been 
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settled and built up, it is but natural that in different sections 
events have transpired which haye directly affected the welfare 
and the existence of that particular community, and hence have 
indirectly been, of importance to the country of which they were 
£n integral part. By settling these difficulties and allaying the 
dangers as they have arisen, and thereby making sure the peace 
and the prosperity of these various sections, great service has 
been rendered the Republic. Conditions peculiar to the dif- 
ferent regions have presented various problems. I have in mind 
to-day particularly the events incident to the settling and up- 
building of the Rocky Mountain West, and in this connection I 
shall take the liberty of reading a memorial to Congress from 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Utah: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America: 


Your memorialist, the ninth session of the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, hereby submits for your consideration the following memorial : 

Whereas the frontiersmen and early settlers of the Rocky Mountain 
region made possible, by their fearless courage and heroic self-sacrifice, 
the present splendid growth and prosperity of the western part of our 
Nation and have performed a national service of inestimable value: and 

Whereas the settlement of the West was accompanied by and its 
pray, 8 blessings were secured only after bitter and san; ry con- 
flict with savage foes; and 

Whereas the services rendered by the citizen soldiers in Indian war- 
fare, between the years 1854 and 1874, have never been oe 1 recog- 
nized or compensated and the day will soon be past in w it will be 
possible to express the titude of the Nation to the lingering remnant 
of those who performed heroic service in defense of the first efforts of 
the white man to establish civilization in the mountains and on the 
plains of the far West: Therefore 

The ninth session of the Legislature of the State of Utah respectfully 
requests that Congress enact such legislation as will give to those who 
performed service in Indian wars a 9 status under the laws of 
the United States, and also that all just claims for compensation for 
services and supplies be recognized and paid ; 

That a copy of this memorial be furnished Senators Smoor and 
SUTHERLAND and Congressman Howe tw for presentation to the United 


States Senate and House of Representatives. 
Henry GARDNER, President of the Senate. 
E. W. ROBINSON, Speaker of the House. 


. C. S. TIxaEy, Secretary of State. 

Approved, January 18, 1911. 

Mr. Speaker, it affords me pleasure to make a few remarks 
at this time in favor of the substance of this memorial. Each 
succeeding age and every different country has in its time and 
place produced its quota of heroes. Fame has singled out some 
of the most conspicuous figures, and history has heralded their 
triumphs, but where one hero has thus been recognized I ven- 
ture to say there are hundreds whose lives were equally heroic 
and whose acts if publicly recorded would call forth the un- 
stinted plaudits of mankind, but these heroes belong to that 
vast majority, who are doomed to “waste their fragrance on 
the desert air.” 

In the settlement, growth, and development of our expansive 
country a multitude of noble characters haye been produced ; 
men whose lives were, if the welfare of the community required 
it, freely placed at the disposal of their fellows. To this 
class belong the Indian war veterans of the Rocky Mountain 
West, who for 20 years, from 1854 to 1874, were the defenders 
of the outposts of civilization against the assaults and attacks 
of the red man. These men will eyer occupy a unique position 
in history; they were humble husbandmen, they were intrepid 
warriors, and they were pathfinding pioneers. 

No poet or story-teller will ever adequately sing their praises 
or relate their deeds, as the stage of their activities was far 
removed from the meeting place of the muses and the office of 
the record keepers. These men lived unassuming lives; they 
met every emergency with fortitude and courage; when immi- 
nent danger threatened their destruction they rose to the occa- 
sion and made such defense and resistance as they were capable 
of, and then, in a matter-of-fact manner, unannounced and un- 
heralded, returned to their daily tasks. 

It seems to me that it is not so difficult to be a hero when in 
the glamor and excitement of the contest you behold the angel 
of fame standing near ready to loudly proclaim with resound- 
ing trumpet blasts your achievements. But it is altogether dif- 
ferent when you are isolated and alone, with no one to an- 
nounce or note your effort. The men who fought Indians in 
Utah were separated from civilization by a thousand weary 
miles of rugged mountains and desolate prairies, with no means 
of communication other than the slow, patient, plodding oxen. 
Out there in the wilderness alone and unaided they were en- 
deavoring to provide homes for themselyes and families. Gold 
was not their goal, avarice and greed had not lured them; their 
fondest hopes were centered in winning a home where they 
might enjoy peace and quiet. To accomplish this ambition they 
blazed the trail, they killed the snakes, and they built the 
bridges. They cleared the stubborn sagebrush from the ground 
and tilled the virgin soil and reared their crude and humble 
cottages. But all the while their families and their property 


were in constant jeopardy and peril from marauding bands of 
hostile, savage Indians. Therefore the settlers were organized 
into military companies, standing constantly prepared to go 
into active service at any moment. ‘The Indians were ever 
ready when game and forage became scarce to descend upon the 
settlers and carry away their animals and their provisions; 
and to prevent these ravages the citizen soldiers would go out 
and remain out for months protecting the settlements from 
destruction. 

These attacks were fraught with more dangerous conse- 
quences than the ordinary war. The Indians knew no code of 
ethics, and defeat to the white men meant not only temporary 
loss but utter annihilation and destruction to the whole com- 
munity, because eyen though the Indians failed to kill them out- 
right they would rob them of all food supplies and drive away 
their animals, leaving them destitute, so that before help could 
arrive they would inevitably have succumbed to the horrors of 
starvation. Therefore these men fought with desperation. To 
give up their own lives was comparatively easy if success would 
finally come, so that homes might be established where people 
could dwell in safety and security. 

In fighting these cruel savages no strains of martial music 
cheered the soldier in the conflict; if perchance he fell no taps 
were sounded; no solemn military honors were accorded him. 
At the conclusion of the sanguinary conflict, when the foe was 
temporarily vanquished or a truce effected, the soldier returned 
to take up his labor where it had been interrupted. 

Thus intermittent warfare continued throughout 20 years, 
during which time civilization was steadily creeping west, and 
settlers, learning of the improved conditions, were rapidly mak- 
ing homes and developing the resources of the country, until 
now a new empire has been added to the Republic. is 

With the passing of the years the effects of hardships, priva- 
tions, and struggle imprinted their ineffaceable mark on these 
Indian fighters, and left them bowed and bent, and a younger, 
stronger generation is reaping the benefits of their sacrifices, 
Many of them have passed to their eternal reward, and their 
comrades who still remain should be recognized by this Gov- 
ernment and receive some compensation for the immeasurable 
service they rendered in making possible the speedy settlement 
of the West. ; 

Mr. Speaker, these men should, in the name of plain justice, 
be remembered in a substantial manner. Not so much is asked; 
merely that they be given a pensionable status, and be partially 
reimbursed for supplies furnished in those campaigns. In view 
of the incalculable and far-reaching beneficial results that have 
accrued to the Nation by reaping the fruits of their unrequited 
toil, I urge that adequate recognition be given to the claims 
of the veterans of the western Indian wars. j 


JOHN LEE, ALIAS JAMES RILEY. 


The next business was the bill (H. R. 30160) for the relief 
of John Lee, alias James Riley. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the fon laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, John Lee, alias James Riley, now a resi- 

to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of Company E, Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and United States Navy, on the 9th day of April, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The next business-was the bill (S. 10453) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Henry Fleming, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Whitthorne, widow of William J. Whitthorne, 
late major, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of John J. Duke, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 pr month. 

The name of William T. Douglass, late of Ordnance Detachment, 
onnea States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of William H. H. Watkins, late of Capt. B. Miller’s Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Washington Territory Volunteers, Oregon and 
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hington m Territory Ention War, aut poy tie a postion ot the zat 
16 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

name of Andrew L. Weatherford, late of Company L, Eighteenth 
Reshat Unima Mates intakes: War with Spain, and pay him a 
oe ae FF 


The name of Cornelia A. Nickels, widow of John A. H. Nickels, 
captain, United States raat ep pay ber a pension at the rate of 140 
E is now receiving. 


he name of John 8 late of Cap t. Callister's any, 
Smith's regiment, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he now re- 


The name of Mary 3 widow of Willard A. 2 late 
of the U 8. 8. A Taed tates Navy, War with Spain and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month a 
tional on account of each of the minor children of said Willard A. 
McCarty until they reach the age of 16 years. 
morne mame of irene H. Kunanka, widow, of, John Eypanks, ate ot 
ent Un a valry, an ospita pd 

United State Army, and her a at the rate of $12 
month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of of 
said John Eubanks until he reaches the age of 16 e 

The name of Allen Russell, late of Capt. Standage's cavalry com- 
pany, Nauvoo Legion, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, and pay him 

3 at the rate of 516 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiv 

The name of Margaret C. Dou 3 8 Dougherty, 
late commander, United States "Sa 2 pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 3 5 ng. 

The name of 5 R. Bewley, late of capt Ankeny's Company 
C, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, orun and Washington 
Territory Indian War, and pay him a pension ai e rate of $16 per 
— in in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lyda 8. 8 Fees of William K. Armstrong, 
late first 8 sweaty e! 3 United States Infantry, 

d pay a pension at tae tune ot 5 per month in lieu of that 

is now ving. 

The name of Charles C. Hanford, late of Capt. — ln War. 
First Regiment Florida Mounted Volunteers, Seminole 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in leu of that — 
is now receiving. 


The following committee amendments were read: 
on pae 1, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, being the case of Henry 


On page 2, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9, being the case of William T. 


ee 
page 2 e 2. —— out lines 15, 16, and 17, being the case of Andrew 

LS Went 

The WEAR amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


8. 1218. Henry Fleming. 8S. 9663. G. M ` 

8. 2525. Rebecca Whitthorne. S. 9671. Irene H — 
8210. Wiiliam T 8. 9881. Ms Margaret C. “Dough erty. 
8211. William II. atkins. 8. 10134. Theophilus R. Bewley. 
3 . Andrew L. Weatherford. 8.10167. da 8. 2 Y 

B. 9377. Cornelia A. Nickels. S. 10218. rles C. Hanfo: 


B. 9660. John Gillespie. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
10327) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed a nae on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and lHimitations o pension laws— 

The name of Joseph Phillips, Nate e of ¢ 1 — y H, gre pn ens Regi- 
ment United States and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. = £ Company 

The name of August Siebrecht, late o B, Sixty-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, an sergeant, United 

month in 


— Army, and pay him a pension at 8 rate of 824 per 
lieu of that he is vi 


is now 

3 pac of Pearl M. Welch, late of Battery A, First Battalion 
Maine Volunteer Heavy 7 Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Pauline S. Bloom, ‘widow of Edward J. Bloom. late first 
lieutenant, Fourth ment United States Infantry, and pay her a 


on at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
with $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of 
said Edward J. Bloom until he reaches the age of 16 years. 


vnd 5 of William 8 late of De ge fe 
ates Infantry, and pay him a on a e rate of $12 per 
thonth in lien of that tie is now receiving. 402 pe 
name of Helen J. Sharp, wow of Alexander Sharp, tate cap- 
tain United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Kate M. Armstrong, widow of Samuel E. Armstrong, late 
captain, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her 
A wns e rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 


Seventh Regiment 


wee name of Ralph C. Fesler, late of Company K, One hundred and 
eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay, pes a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

a 1 75 of John D. se ery late of of 8 pay him a Regiment 
Flori olunteer Infantry, aoe one a „ at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Edward O. Berg, late of Company H, ret Re ay 
South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
Pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Ferdinand Imobersteg, late of ban venth F e 
— "States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the the rate of $ 
The name of John late of Company E, First Regiment Maine 


C. 

Volunteer Infantry, W. War tiA Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Louisa A. Thatcher, widow of Joseph L. Thatcher, late 
carpenter, United States Navy, and dependent mother of William J. 
Thatcher, late chief turret captain, S. S. Georgia, States 
Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Andrews, 1 mother of Eugene O'Neil, 
late of Company E, First Regiment New Hampshire 8 Infan- 
try, War wi Rh a aa and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 


on 
The name of Ada J. Swaine, widow of William M. Swaine, late cap- 
Army, der nd pay her & pension at thé rate of $00 per month a 
re and pay a on a e rate o per mon 
lieu of that ahe 4s how recel 
The name of Robert L. Ivey, late of Capt. William H. Cone's com a pants 
Florida Mounted Volunteers, Florida Indian War, and pay 
ai FLO DOE ED thei —— — 


The “name of James J. Raulerson, late of Capt. Harrington's com- 
y, First R nt Florida Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian 
ar, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that 


he is now l 
The name of 3 Bell, widow of Vivian G. Bell, late first 


lientenant Lopes tre A Sesönd Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, War See “spain, and j pe | her a pension at = rate — ad 
per month, ditional on account of each of the 
minor pay emg 0 A vivian G. Bell until they reach the age of 16 
years. 


The name of Sarah E. Dean, widow of Richard C. Dean, late medical 
director with rank of rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a 
peonon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 

g. 


nan 3 — = 5 wilma cone of Sgn, Age Thirteenth 
en neso olunteer Infantry, War wi and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $6 per month. poy 

The name of Emma M. Heines, widow of of Edward Heines, ain of 
Battery A, Second R nt United States Artillery, and her a pen- 
sion S the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional for 
each of the minor ldren of said Ed Heines until they arrive at 
the age of 16 years. 


Lg committee amendments were read, as follows: 

a Sy page 1 strike out lines 10 and 11, and on page 2 strike out lines 
an 

"On 3 strike out lines 21, 22, 23, and 24, and on page 4 strike 


page 
out lines 1 and 2. 
On page 5 strike out lines 11 to 16, inclusive. 


This bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


S. 3701. Joseph Phillips. S. 8603. John C. Tri 
8.3946. August Siebrecht, 8. 8772. Louisa A. 
S. 8914. Andre 


S. 4098. Pearl M. Welch. 89 WS. 
S. 4880. Pauline S. Bloom. S. 9127. Ada J. Swaine, 
S. 4958. William Horrigan. S. 9225. Robert L. Ivey. 
7 Helen J. Sharp. G James J. Raulerson. 
S. 7974. Kate M. Armstrong. S. 9229. Eliza P. R 
S. 8308. Ralph C. Fesler. S. 9325. Sarah 
S. 8479. John D. Harrel 5 S. 9438. James M. S. Wilmot. 
S. 8508. Edward 0. 8. I 
S. 8541. Ferdinand Imobersteg. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to op- 
pose the first committee amendment that the Clerk has just 
read and to address the House upon it for a moment or two 
and have a vote upon the amendment, Mr. Speaker, this is the 
case of a soldier who was a volunteer in the Civil War, later 
enlisted in the r Army, and was discharged for disability. 
The disability certified in his discharge was said to have been 
caused in the service by the use of improper or impure vaccine. 
Later he applied for a pension, was granted a pension, and for 
21 years has been drawing a pension of $12 per month for this 
disability contracted in the service. At the time of his disa- 
bility discharge the extent of his disability was certified to as 
being one-half, or 50 per cent. A bill was introduced in the 
Senate, it passed the Senate, and has been stricken from this 
bill by the committee amendment upon the sole ground that the 
soldier ought to have applied again for an increase of pension 
at the Pension Bureau before seeking special relief in Congress. 
No attack is made by the committee upon the seriousness of the 
present condition of the soldier or that his disability was not 

in the service and that he should not now be pensioned 
for the amount stated. 

I desire a separate vote upon this amendment and think that 
the merits of the case being conceded the rule of the committee 
ought to be waived in this particular instance, at this time in 
the session, when we all know that if this Senate bill is dis- 
allowed here in the House the effect may be to deny relief to 
this soldier at least for another year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask a question for information. 
From the statement the gentleman made in regard to the claim 
of the committee, that this soldier should apply again to the 
bureau, is it conceded that if he did make such an application 
he could get relief there? 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Well, as to that, of course 
no one knows until it is tried. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has he complied with the rule that requires 
all other soldiers to comply with; that is, that he has exhausted 
his rights and has been refused before the department? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course I know that is the 
rule of both the committees of the Senate and the House, to 
require 

Mr. NORRIS. My judgment is the gentleman's case ought 
not to be taken in a rule separate from that which applies to 
other cases, and if he could get relief there and has not ex- 
hausted his rights before the department to establish—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. You all know the Senate 
has occasionally, as in this case, the physician certifying that 
the man’s disability has very seriously increased during the 
year, in a case like that, close to the end of the session, granted 
relief by a Senate bill. In doing so they have made an exception 
to the rule of the Senate. The House committee has declined to 
make an exception to the rule of the House without going at 
all into the merits, but simply saying the-man ought to have 
applied more recently for relief to the bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the gentleman ought to concede that 
the rule ought to be general and ought to apply to all appli- 
cants or to none. The rest of us probably have cases similar to 
that, and they have been cut out. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Personally, when I have in- 
troduced a bill I have always required the soldier to make a 
recent application to the bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has this man done that? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. He has not; but the Senator 
from my State, knowing the exigency of this case, took the other 
course. I understand frequently in a case of that kind an ex- 
ception has been made to the rule. This man had service both 
in the volunteer service and for a long period in the Regular 
Army. 

I have every reason to believe that if the bill had been sent 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions that committee would 
' have made an exception in the case of this soldier, as it has 
done in other cases. But it went to the other committee by 
reason of his disability having been-acquired in the Regular 
Army service. The exception has been made by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. It comes from the Committee on Pensions and 
not the Committee on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes; it comes from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and not the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
I earnestly request Members of the House to make the same ex- 
ception in this case that the Senate committee has made, and 
not deny this man relief. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Pensions has no 
objection to the consideration of the claim in question upon its 
merits. Of course it is a rule familiar to the Members of this 
House that a claimant must not seek special legislation until 
he has exhausted his remedy before the Bureau of Pensions. 
If we allowed a claimant to come before the House for special 
legislation without first exhausting his remedies before the 
bureau, then Congress would supersede the Pension Bureau, 
and there would be no limitation upon the number of cases that 
we would be called upon to consider. 

Now, in this particular case in question the man was pen- 
sioned in the early eighties, and applied three times for in- 
crease before the bureau, and each time the increase was al- 
lowed. But since 1889 he has not even applied for an increase. 
That is 21 years ago. It is 21 years since he even applied for 
an increase, and still he comes here and asks us to give him re- 
lief by special legislation, which, if granted, would thereby set 
a precedent which does not now exist. If I may be allowed to 
differ with my friend from South Dakota [Mr. MARTIN], I will 
ask, if the Committee on Pensions could not see its way clear 
to recommend the granting of the relief asked for, even if this 
man had a good case upon its merits, why should the gentleman 
from South Dakota come here in his behalf and attempt to have 
his case made an exception and seek relief when the soldier 
has not been to the Pension Bureau for 21 years? The Senate 
sought to make it an exception. The House committee, follow- 
ing all the precedents, recommended to strike it out. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I did not state that the Pension Committee had made an 
exception in such cases, but I stated that the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions under some circumstances has made an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

Mr. KOPP. Does the gentleman from South Dakota say that 
there is a case where an exception had been made by the com- 
mittee in the House? 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I say there have been ex- 
ceptions before the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and I think 
that this man, having served as a volunteer soldier in the Civil 
War as well as served in the Regular Army, is entitled under the 
rules of the House to have his case considered as an exception. 

Mr. KOPP. What, then, will the Committee on Pensions say 
to any claimant who comes before them, although he has not 
applied to the Pension Bureau at any time or for a long period 
of time, if we establish this precedent, and say that a man 
shall have special relief even though he has not applied to the 
Pension Bureau for 21 years and the committee will recommend 
that it be allowed? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think they can say, as I 
have already said, that this man was not only a soldier who 
had received disability in the Regular Army, but that his case 
was exceptional, because he was a Civil War veteran. He re- 
ceived his disability in the Regular Army, but he would be en- 
titled to a pension as a Civil War veteran, independent of that 
disability. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he received his disability in the Regular 
Army, there would be no question about his getting relief at 
the department, would there? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I can not say as to that. I 
know that in many cases they do not get the degree of relief 
that they are entitled to. Many of the pension bills we pass 
here are passed on the theory that the men can not get what 
they are entitled to in the bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will admit that there are a good many cases 
like those which the gentleman mentions, but the theory of 
special legislation is that these disabilities do not come from 
the service. If they come from the service and originate there, 
there would be no limit, and in that case the applicant might 
perhaps get a higher pension from the department than he 
would receive through a special bill passed here in the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course this is an excep- 
tion to the rule, but it should be borne in mind that this is an 
exceptional case, and it is a case under which the man, consid- 
ering his disability, certainly would be entitled to the relief 
asked for before the other committee. 

Mr. KOPP. What reason can the claimant assign for not 
applying to the Pension Bureau for relief? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, as I stated at the 
outset, that was the proper course for him to have taken. If I 
had introduced the bill myself, I would have insisted that he 
should have done so. But I want to say, on the other hand, that 
it is not always the man who is most persistent before the bu- 
reau in demanding increase after increase who is the most 
worthy, and the fact that this man has suffered long under a 
blood poisoning that he obtained in the service, which has been 
certified to, now for 21 years without haying asked for a fur- 
ther increase, makes it clear to my mind that there ought 
to be a limit to the punishment that the House puts upon him 
for not having made earlier application. I know that in good 
and orderly procedure this man should have done so. But we 
are approaching the end of the session, and in such an extreme 
case as this I think the House would more honor the rule in 
its breach than by its observance, especially when we know that 
no other bill for this man’s relief can be passed at this session. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KOPP. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 30. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I demand tellers, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The other committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALFRED CHILDERS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2469) for the relief of Alfred Childers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Alfred Childers, who was a private in Company I, Seventh Regimen 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said organization on the 30th day of August, 
1862: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emoluments shall accrve 
by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read tke 


third time, and passed. 
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The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 10454) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, gte, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to piace on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Lyman Aldrich, late of Company A, Twenty-third 
Regiment. Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that is now 5 

The name of William C. Black, late of Company C, ge Regiment. 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah M. Rice, late of Company I, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Charles Moulton, late captain Com B, Sixth 1- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he Is now k 

The name of Geor; Thirty-sixth 


of $30 pe Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
0 


ving. 
33000 ree See 
en olunteer an ma on a ra 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 2 8 


The name of William H. Black, William Hutchinson, late of 
United States Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the e of $24 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


The name of William Dannels, late of Company K, Fortieth 1 
rate of 824 


EFF 

of Enos Tyson, la ompany F, 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and him 

the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 8 . 


The name of Christoph Stolte, late of aes G, First t 
the West, and pay ħim a on at 


ne hundred and forty- 


Missouri Volunteer eers of 
p month 
The name of Israel D. Le 


ment United States 
at the rate of 
The name o 


captain Company A, Twenty-seventh R. nt Pennsylvania Volunteer 
— an x her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name o A. Hicks, late of Company M, Fifteenth — 


Regi 

ment Kansas Volunteer Caval and pay him 
$24 per month in lieu of that he os grag e 
Regiment 


iving. 
The name of William B. Mead, Iate of Com Twelfth 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a coe SG at the rate of $24 
G, First 


per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Griffin, late of Company Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he fs now receiving. 

The name of Jennie F. Grosvenor, widow of Silas N. Grosvenor, late 
of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucetta A. Robinson, widow of John A. Robinson, late 


assistant surgeon Thirty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
— pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
now recei 


The name of John L. Corey, late of Company A, Thirty-first - 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Ry a ee ae 

men un antry, a on at 
rate of $24 per month in leu of that be is as 8 “ 

The name of Alfred Odle, Iate of Company K, Fourth Regiment IIII- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, and . H, Second Regiment United 
States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now z 

e name of Charles A. Tournier, late of Company A, Third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Light 2 and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in | of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gilbert G. Fitch, late of 2 smd F, Thirty-first Regl- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recet 75 

The name of Levi Chappell, late of Company I, rteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now recef 

The name of Sarah E. Bishop, widow of Wait R. Bishop, late of 
Company A, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her 8 sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James W. Griffith, late of Com on hundred 

a pay him 


any G, 
and fortieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 


antry, 


ate of 8 
ment West Virginia Volunteer 1 d pay a pension at 


Mounted ntry, and pa 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin 0. Spaulding, late of Company I, Tenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
— — at the rate of $30 per month in liew of that he is now 


Z. 
The name of Sebastian Glasstetter, late of Company G, Seventy- 
ourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recel b 

The name of John W. Carr, late of Company F, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John B. Worden, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per nomth im lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of John A. Churchill, late o Company, A, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Derick Banta, late of Company F, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

name of Geo W. Crawford, late of Company E, Twentieth 


Regiment Pennsy a Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 
The name of Thomas Collins, late of Company G, Elghty-third 


Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer try, and pay him a 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ng. 

The name of Joseph Wo! ot, late of Company C, One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
siom at the rate of $24 month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James E. Merrifield, late of Company G, and second 
principal musician Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now recei a 

The name of James B. ‘Tubbs, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Wiswall, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lfeu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Bond, late of Company K, Eighty-frst gs 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Alfred Loftus, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he fs now receiving. ; 

The name of David A. Henderson, late of Company B, Seventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recel 

The name of John McCombs, late of Company H, Ninth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now rece g. 

Tate of Company A, One hundred and 


The name of George W. Fine, 
forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, pay him 
a — jon at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The name of Frank Benson, late of Company G, One hundred and 
ninety-first R ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of William H. McCune, 1 B, Ninth Regt- 

an 
* 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Thomas, late of Company E, 

Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The — — of Wiliam shor ied te ot Company H, 8 and 
twenty-el; egiment Indiana Volunteer ntry, pay him a 
ean “= the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


ceiving. 
The name of John G. Stroyick, late of Company Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at 


the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The Both of ate. Moore, late of Company fey Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of David D. Rains, late of Company A, Forty-elghth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

1 5 aha Cole. n ot C00 ray Ge Fitty first Regi: t 
he name o 0 le, late o ompany G, — men 
= him a pension at the rate of $24 


Joy. late of Company 6. One hundred and 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and him a 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he my re- 


The name of John W. Pollock, late first Heutenant Company I, 
Thirty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 


y him 
is now receiving. 
late of Company D, Sixth Regiment 
FF 
receiving. 
The name of Sug Sullivan, late master-at-arms U. S. S. Grampus 
and Great Western, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jefferson D. Coats, late of Company C, Third 
North Carolina Volunteer Mounted 5 and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Loren Shedd, late of Company E, Twelfth ent 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Albert L. Graves, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William P. Snodgrass, late of Company G, Second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lena D. Nickerson, widow of Azor H. Nickerson, late 
captain Company I, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Thomas D. Dalton, late of Companies F and A, First 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hezekiah E. Burton, late of Company I, Thirtenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Timothy F. Nell, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Focon, 

The name of John T. Edwards, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of. Margaret Cullen, widow of James Cullen, late of Third 
Independent Battery, Connecticut Volunteer Light Artillery, and Com- 
pany L, First R ent Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her s pomon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now rece g. 

The name of Annie Neid, former widow of Bernard Diestel, late of 
the United States Military Academy Artillery Detachment, United 
States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Elihu S. Warner, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Simons, widow of Thomas Simons, late of Com- 
pany A, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er 19 pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joshua G. Richardson, late of Company D, Seventeenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of David S. Bender, late second lieutenant and captain 
Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
captain Company M, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos H. Cory, late of Company K, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John J. Van Tuyl, late first lieutenant Company G, 
Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. Daugherty, late of Company B, Seventy-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Romanzo J. Ashley, late of Company A, Thirty-third 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of eric C. Buten, late second lieutenant Company B, 
Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philip Bixby, late of Company E, Ninety-second Regl- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Carter, late captain Company B, Fourth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 1 A. Baker, widow of Peter Baker, late of Com- 
pany F, Twentieth 9 pr Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Norris, late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now HATE 

The name of Horace A. Massey, alias Charles D. Monroe, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Edward F. Smith, late of Fifth Independent Battery 
(E), Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marshall Sias, second, late of Company I, First Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month tn Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dewitt C. McGill, late of Company A, Thirty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, Twenty-first 
Regiment New York Volunteer Caray, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiying. 

The name of Dayton P. Clark, late first lieutenant and captain Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
1 at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece g. 

The name of John K. Law, late of 9 B. Eleventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael H. Higgins, alias Michael Hennessy, late of 
Company C, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gilman S. Danforth, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment New Hampshire .Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ar D. Purinton, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Mantle, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Sarah C. Burdick, widow of Caleb H. Burdick, late of 
Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 5 

The name of Justus P. Luther, late of Company E. Seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Charles H. Russell, late of Company E, First Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John S. Haines, late of Battery C, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thaddeus Cross, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Maxey, late of Company E, Eightieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Cox, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 8 C, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel M. Anderson, late of Company E, Twenty-first 
— and second licutenant Company K, Twentieth Regiment, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Moores Freeman, late of Company B, Ninety-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. B. McNees. late of Company A, Eighty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Shields, late of Com y B, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ulvilda E. Britton, widow of Edward Britton, late of 
Sixth Independent Battery Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now Feesn 

The name of Birney Wilkins, late of Companies I and D, First Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now hes, 

The name of Solomon Blackburn, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Wallace, late of Company A, Tenth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert G. Webster, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac T. Hart, late first lieutenant Company D, Third 
Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Sandford, late of Company A, Eighty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan E. Garland, widow of Samuel J. Garland, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her — pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ira Hakes, late of Company M, Second Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abner B. Crombie, late of Company C, Eleventh Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 70 y 

The name of Alden S. Wood, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. H. Patch, late of 8 B, Second Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer 1 & and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick Scheer, late of Company D, Forty-first Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 7 

The name of Mary Ann Duffy, widow of Joseph Duffy, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Joshua S. Fisher, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry A. Marsh, late first lieutenant Company F, Third 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Henry A. Addleman, late of Company I, Fifty-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Means, late of Company G, One hundred and 
fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer W and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William M. Fairman, late of Company I, Sixty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John McCune, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now pecen 

The name of James G. Durham, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieù of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Lauderback, late of Company H, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Asa Blanchard, late first lieutenant Company F, Thirty- 
ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 5 and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nahum B. kham, late of Company H, Nineteenth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Silas H. Drenner, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The one of zonn H. 8 late of te Aana D, wirst 

ment Potomac ome Br e arylan Yolunteer Infantry, an 
Regi him a pension at the Tate of $24 ber month in lieu of that’ he is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah E. Anderson, widow of Albanis L. Anderson, late 
first lieutenant Company F, Third Regiment Delaware Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Blade, alias James rag eri late of Battery B, 
First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ephriam Hanson, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles P. Powers, late of Company C, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Horatio Nelson, late of Compan „One hundred and 
sixty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
peas at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Benoni Sweet, late sergeant major Second Regiment 
Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Francis Young, late of Company K, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Stewart, late of Company H, Second Regl- 
ment United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen J. K. Dean, widow of William B. Dean, late 
second lieutenant Company H, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jasper England, late of Com any F, Fifteenth Regi 
ment, and Company H, Tenth ment, West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay kim a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now rt wage 

The name of William Evans, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte Johnson, widow of Geo W. Johnson, late 
of Companies K and E, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Barr, late ar | ensign, United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Robert N. Adams, late colonel Eighty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 17, line 11, granting an increase of pension to Marshall Sias, 
strike out “ twenty-four” and insert “ thirty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The above bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


8. 701. Lyman Aldrich. s 2 
88. William C. Black. S. 7353. Alfred Loftus. 
. Josiah M. Rice. 7867. David A. Henderson. 
Charles Moulton. 7407. John McCombs, 
. George W. Taylor. . Geo 2 
. Cyrus T. Wardwell. 
. Lafayette Carmack. 
. William H. Black (alias 
William Hutchinson). 
James H. Mills. 
. Thomas Anderson. 
. Thomas Burt. 
67. William Dannels. 
89. Perry W. Holcomb. 
0. Matthew M. Perry. 
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7556. William Fording. 

7583. John G. Stroyick. 
598, net | Moore. 
Davi 


7880. John W. Pollock. 
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. Enos Tyson. 
. Christoph Stolte. 7951. Thomas E. Nason. 
. Israel D. Lewis. . 8035. Jonah Hutzler. 
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58. Joseph B. Williams. 
Edgar Williams. 

. Lena Redelshetmer, 

. William A. Hicks. 

. William B. Mead. 

. John Griffin. 

. Jennie F. Grosvenor. 
„ Lucetta A. Robinson. 
. John L. Corey. 

. Sampson G. Haws. 

. Alfred Odle. 

. Charles A. Tournier, 
31. Gilbert G. Fitch. 
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8375. Timothy F. Nell. 

8444. John T. Edwards, 

8838. Margaret Cullen. 
. Annie Neid. 

8847. Elihu S. Warner. 


51. Levi Nee ee 8848. Anna Simons. 
„ Sarah E. Bishop. 8895. Joshua G. Richardson. 
. James W. Griffith. David S. Bender. 
. William L, Felmlx. Amos H. Cory. 
. William White. 8921. John J. Van Tuyl 
. Benjamin O. Spaulding. 89 James S. Da x 


Sebastian Glasstetter. 
2. John W. Carr. 
John B. Worden. 
88. John A. Churchill. 

. Derick Banta. 
. George W. Crawford. 
Thomas Collins. 
79. Joseph Wolmagot. 

. James E. Merrifield. 
. James B. Tubbs. 
27. Charles Wiswall. 


9076. Frederic C. Buten. 
8077. Philip Bixby. 
9083. George W. Carter. 
9149, Mary A. Baker. 
9155. John Norris. 
9165. Horace A. Massey (alias 
Charles D. Monroe), 
9166. Edward F. Smith. 
. Marshall Sias, 2d. 
223. Dewitt C. McGill. 
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9224. Dayton P. Clark. S. 9884. Frederick Scheer. 
9232. John K. Law. 8. 

9279. Michael H. Higgins (alias S. 9911. Joshua S. Fisher. 
Michael Hennessy). S. 9936. Henry A. Marsh. 
9280. Gilman S. Danforth. 9942. Henry A. Addleman. 
9313. Oscar D. Purinton. 9943. William Means. 
9341. John Mantle. 9944. Wiillam M. Fairman. 
9342. Sarah C. Burdick. 9972. John McCune. 

9406. Justus P. Luther. 9980. James G. Durham, 
9416. Charles H. Russell. 9982. Thomas Lauderback. 
9434. John S. Haines. 9986. Asa Blanchard. 
9435. Thaddeus Cross. 10000. Nahum B. Pinkham. 
9472. William C. Maxey. 10029. Silas H. Drenner. 
9481. James W. Cox. 10031. John H. Johnson. 

522. Samuel M. Anderson. 10032. Sarah E. Anderson. 
9544. Moores Freeman. . James Blade (alias James 
9555. James H. B. McNees. Malaney). 

9603. Patrick Shields. 10058. Ephriam Hanson. 

9672. Ulvilda E. Britton. 10061. Charles P. Powers. 

9688. Birney Wilkins. 10120. Horatio Nelson. , 

9702. Solomon Blackburn. 0123. Benon! Sweet. 

9712. William H. Wallace. Francis Young. 

9713. Albert G. Webster. . William E, Stewart. 
9728. Isaac T. Hart. 10140. Helen J. K. Dean. 

9739. Peter Sandford. 63. Jasper England. 

9813. Susan E. Garland. 
9871. Ira Hakes. 10178. Charlotte Johnson. 
9879. Abner B. Crombie. 10280. Jobn C. Barr. 

. Alden S. Wood . 10290. Robert N. Adams. 
. William H. H. Patch. 


The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 10595) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Horace Perry, late first lieutenant Company I, One hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ae pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John W. Riffe, late of Company D, First Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Algernon Luse, late of Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Uhler, late of Company H, Seventy-elghth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Rutherford, late captain Company I, One hun- 
dred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac R. Jameson, late sergeant First Company Sharp- 
shooters, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay — a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cassius W. Andrew, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ezra W. Robinson, late first lieutenant and adjutant, 
Second Regiment Indiana Home Guards-Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 
ing. r 

The name of Obed W. Barnard, late of Company B, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer ged © and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Evans, late of U. S. S. North Carolina, Sebago, 
and Savannah, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Dannerberger, late of Company D, Thirty-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Stetson, late of Company D, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 83 

The name of Samuel Magers, late of Company K. Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hector C. Northington, late first lieutenant Company I, 
Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Patrick Rigney, late of Conpans G, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer ee Artillery, and pay him a 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now Sing tex & 

The name of Aaron A. Doty, late of U. S. S. North Carolina and 
Augusta, United States Navy, and pay uma pension at the rate of $24 
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pay her a 5 at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
sa Sips Ot Francis M. Ch t, late of C A, Fif 

e name o e . Choat, late of Company A, ty-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and him a pension at th 
$30 per month in lieu of that ‘he is now receiving. Brome at 
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The name of Jesse Mather, late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zelates Hill, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harvey R. Currier, late of Company I, One hundred and 
twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 3 and pay him a 
paou at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ce’ 


ving. 

The name of John Smith, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Rose, late of Company G, First Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine M. Cunningham, widow of Peter J. Cunning- 


e Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Caleb Reynolds, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Cook, late of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Franklin Jerome, late of Company F, Ninety-third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of William Taylor, late of Company One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 — month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Di m, late of Company F, Twelfth ment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now W 

The name of Cyrenius J. Laughlin, late of Company F, Second Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Troop L, First in arg United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 

Tue bead ot John W. 8 late of € D, Twelfth Regi 

che name of John W. Springs , late of Company we - 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Asbury F. Haynes, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer 0 and Company H. First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. McLean, widow of Allen C. McLean, late of 
Company C, Seventy-seventh ment New York Volunteer Infantry, 

her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelvl 

The name of Milton M. Adamson, late of Company I, First Regiment 

febraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Thomas J. McLaug late of Company A, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of W A A. Castle, late sergeant major Seventy-third Regi- 
ment, and captain Company A, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Massey, late of Company E, Eighty-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Mitchell, late of Company A, Fifty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted W fi and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Thomas, alias Franklin, late of Company E, 
Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recetving. 

The name of Frank Sackett, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Rine, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 5 

The name of Calvin Miller, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred Williams, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
West Mes a Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Dill, late of Company B, Seventieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in Neu of that he is now rpa J 

The name of Jennie S. McKenney, widow of James McKenney, late of 
Company B, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of David H. Janes, late of Company G, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now CNE: 

The name of George W. Amick, late of Com y H, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving: 

The name of Jesse Gray, late of Company C, Eighth Re: ent Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abel Markwell, late of Company H, Highty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Forty-third Company, Second 
Battallon, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Augsburger, late of company A, Fortieth Regiment, 
and Company I, Fifty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
— 185 pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The ame of James H. Fontaine, late of Company B. Third Regimen 
and Company K, Sixth Regiment, Missouri State Militia Cavalry, an 

him 5 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William F. Drew, late of Company D, First Battalion, 
Twelfth Regiment. United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 


ent Veteran 


The name of Joseph C. Tousley, late of Company A, Second Re 
Ohio Volunteer Cav: „and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now Serbs 

-The name of Frederick Folger, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of 824 
5 — r Wall 2 f Company K, Fiftee th Regiment 

e of Spencer er, late of Com $ n men 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay hin a pension at the rate of 
Tie name of Henry N. Bradbury, inte ‘of Company C, Twenty-third 

e of Henry N. Bradbury, late of Company -th 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him page TS Ta at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nelson R. Brown, late of Companies G and B, Twelfth 
8 Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert D. Damren, late of Company F, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan pay him a pension at 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


the rate of $24 
Nen Sargent, late nurse, Medical Department, United 


The name of 
States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
is now receiving. 


ment 


ene of that a 
e name o wrence Payne, jr., late of Compan Fifty-fifth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer antry, and 2 7 os Bat at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of omas Gunning, late of Company A, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hudson Sherwood, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melville J. Lane, late of Company G, One hundred and 
fifty-fifth iment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of James Armstrong, late of Company D, Eleventh R 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gunner Larsan, late of Company H, One hundred and 
thirty-eighth ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 month in lieu of that he is now recel 

The name of Winfield S. Webster, late of Company L, Eighth Re 
ment Michigan’ Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Enos Allman, late of Company E, Seventy-fifth Iegi- 

a pension at the rate of 


ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sidney J. Hazelbaker, late of Company K, Bighth Boni: 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nannie R. Dudley, widow of William W. Dudley, late 
lieutenant colonel Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Stephen G. Bowles, late of company H, Fourteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Criswell, late of Company G, Eigh -sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$380 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv. 

The name of Walter Dickinson, late of Company K, Forty-first Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of John O. Sutherland, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Morgan, late of Company F, Twelfth Re 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the ra 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Daniel Riley, late of Company A, Fifty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Stewart, late of pone D, Eighty-sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a on at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Clark, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clark H. Butterfield, late of Company K, Thirteenth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer 0 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Norton, widow of Francis M. Norton, tate of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pesia at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ralph Kent, jr., late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sylvester O. Lord, late of Company D, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles C. Lyon, late of es yea f E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, inth Regiment Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. z 

The name of Eli B. Clark, late of Company F, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Second Battery Maine Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay him a sion at the rate of $24 per month lieu of 


that he is now recet 1 

The name of Charles W. Taylor, late of Company H, Seventh Régi- 
ment, and Company D, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment, Ilinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter S. Chenoweth, late of Company A, Eighth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Snow, late of Company K, Ninety-third Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer 8 and Company C, Fifth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Manion, widow of Martin Manion, late of 
United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $16 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of raving A B. Castle, late chaplain One hundred and fif- 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary J. Oliver, widow of Alfred S. Oliver, late assistant 
surgeon Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Sidney W. Park, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Woodward, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Whipple M. Brayton, late first lieutenant Company D, 
One hundred and twenty-seventh ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of John B. Lucian, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of George Kelley, late of Company F, enty-second Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Hanaford, late of Comper, F, Eighth Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie A. Sanborn, widow of John G. Sanborn, late of 


Company I, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her 5 pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Walter E. Pingree, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month In lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Dennis Griffin, late of Company A irst Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nazaire Bodett, late of Company H, First Battalion, 
Seventeenth Regiment United States 5 and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 975 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Darwin R. Streeter, late of U. S. S. Exchange, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 


lieu of that he jis now receiving. 
The name of William B. Scace, late of Company E, Ninety-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Nelson Washburn, late second lieutenant Company L. 
Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Sodas and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Calvin Burrows, late of Fourth Independent Battery, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Franklin F. Bolton, late of Company E, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now N 

The name of David Marquart, late of Company H, Eighty-sixth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a p m at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Shaffer, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pennion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ce g. 

The name of Charles L. Hoyt, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recete 

The name of Herman C. Eversz, late of Company H, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Seth W. Ewings, late of Company E, Twenty-second 
ry rig Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles G. 1 late of Company G, Twenty-second 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 275 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William V. Sheets, late of Thirteenth Battery, Wisconsin 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Driscoll, late of Company H, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei £. 

The name of May C. Knight, widow of Edwin A. Knight, late hos- 
pital steward, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Adelbert Bywater, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Harvel, late of Company B, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Jones, widow of Seymour Jones, late of Company 
D, Twentieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ira W. Dill, late of Company B, Thirty-fourth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate 
on eA per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Jessie F. Loughridge, widow of James Loughridge, late 
first lieutenant Company K, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and former widow of Peter K. Bonebrake, late of Company 
I, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Crawford S. Barclay, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph F. Kassner, alias Frank Weber, late of Compan 
B, Stewart's Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Company M, Third Rest. 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now Sean 

The name of David Wilson, late of Company G, First Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Leonora M. Talbot, widow of Charles H. Talbot, late 
first lieutenant Company E, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Henderson, late of Company E, Third Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Thomas Thessla, late of Company F, One hundred and 
ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a- 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George F. French, late second lieutenant Company 
Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 1—— month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Littlefield, late of Company G, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Burgess, late of Companies E and H, Thirty- 
first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Clarence E. Bullard, late of Company B, Sixth Regi- 
ment, and second lieutenant Company C, Thirty-sixth Regiment, Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melinda E. Chase, widow of Sherman Chase, late of 
Company E, Eighty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clara M. Murray, widow of John H. Murray, late cap- 
tain Company M, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now * 

The name of Adams T. Murphy, late of Company. G, One hundred 
and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
sete pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nelson Beach, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adelbert Whitney, late of Company A, Eighty-first Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Levi B. Wallace, late of Company A, First Regiment 
New 5 Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Murdle, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 


of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Sadie O. Purcell, widow of Thomas Purcell, late first 
lieutenant Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Marcus P. Wheeler, late of Company G, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Royal S. Childs, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment * ermont Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, First Regiment 
New Y ork Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry F. Tilton, late of Company K, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company A, First Regl- 
ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

_ The name of Levi T. Pond, late of Company KE Fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Culhan, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Malachi Cordero, late of Company C, First Regiment 
California Volunteer Cavalry, anā pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Vangilder, former widow of Robert MeConnell, 
late of Company B, Brackett's battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pax her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas Reed, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stern, widow of Charles G. Stern, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry 
and pay her a ae at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that 
any ie now 129 4 — v. 

e name o: beth V. McKeever, widow of John McKeever, 

of Company D, Third Battalion, Seventeenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a 1 at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Edward Kightlinger, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred H. Miller, late of Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

1 nane, a 8 A. ore late as Company B, First Regiment 
nnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. CEI: EMO aE 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The above bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


276. Horace Perry. 5218. Harvey R. C 
721. John W. Rife. 5219. John Smith. er. 

i aea ii E E 
. Francis M. er. . Catharine M. Cun i 
. James A. Rutherford. 6246. Daniel W. „ 
. Isaac R. Jameson. 78. Caleb Reynolds. 
. Cassius W. Andrew. „Joseph Cook. 
2. Ezra W. Robinson. . Franklin Jerome. 
. Obed W. Barnard. . William Taylor. 
. Richard Evans. . David Dickson. 
5. John Dannerberger. 5. Cyrenius J. Laughlin, 
Edward Stetson. . John W. Springsteen. 
. Samuel Magers. . Ashbury F. Haynes, 
. Hector C. Northington. . Mary M. McLean. 
. Patrick Rigney. . Miltor M. Adamson. 
. Aaron A. Doty. 
Nathan Rouch. 
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4211. Wellington K. Eggleston. 7436. Francis M 
4486. Perry E. Davis. 7442. William E. Mitchell. 
4529. John L. Morrison. 7545. Robe Thomas (alias 
4909. Julia M. Rhodes. Franklin). 
5028. Francis M. Choat. 7577. Frank Sackett. 
5210. Jesse Mather, 7595. David Rine. 

S. 5217. Zelates Hill, 7596. Calvin Miller. 
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S. 7664. Alfred Williams. §. 9285. Dennis Griffin. 

S. 7693. Edward Dill S. 9288. Nazaire Bodett. 

S. 7695. Jennie 8. McKenney. S. 9312. Darwin R. Streeter. 

S. 7709. David H. Janes. S. 9315. William B. ce, 

S. 7710. George BY Amick. S. 9316. Nelson Washburn. 

S. 7736. Jesse Gray. S. 9344. Calvin Burrows. 

S. 7815. Abel Markwell. S. 9346. Franklin F. Belton. 

S. 7819. John Augsburger. S. 9467. David Marquart. 

S. 7874. James H. Fontaine. S. 9478. William C. Shaffer. 

S. 7879. William F. Drew. S. 9479. Charles L. Hoyt. 
7882 a, h C. Tousley. S. 94 erman C. Eversz. 

S. 7924 erick Folger. S. 9487. th W. Ewin 

8. 7940. 85 encer Walker. S. 9489. Charles G. R 

8. 7952. Henry N. Bradbury. S. 9490. William V. Sheets. 

S. 7993. Nelson R. Brown. S. 9491. Thomas Driscoll. 

S. 8020. Robert D. Damren. 8S. 9535. y C. Knight. 
8150. Ellen ent. S. 9549. Adelbert Bywater. 

S. 8214. Lawrence Payne, jr. 9563. John M. rvel. 

S. 8215. Thomas Gunning. S. 9569. ia Jones. 

S. 8225. Hudson Sherwood. 9604. Ira W. Dill, 

S. 8226: Melville J. Lane. S. 9610. Jessie F. Loughridze. 

8. 8230. James * S. 9619. Crawford S. lay. 

S. 8240. Gunner Larsa S. 9623. er ( 

S. 8266. Winfield S. Webster. . Frank Weber). 

S. 8275. Enos Allman. 9640. David Wilson. 

S. 8328. Sidney J. Hazelbaker. S. 9661. Leonora M. Talbot. 

8. 8393. Nannie R. Dudley. S. 9744. William Henderson. 
. 8469. ee G. Bowles. S. 9810. Thomas. Thessia. 

S. 8514. W. Criswell. S. 9811. George F. French. 

S. 8601. Walter Dickinson. 8. 9812. Albert Littlefield. 

S. 8634. John O. Sutherland. . 9835. Thomas B 

888 George: WW. Morgan: S. 9870. Clarence B. Bullard. 

N: 8669. Daniel Riley, S. 9885. Melinda E. Chase. 

S Cee ee ‘Stewart, S: 9945. Clara M. Murray. 

S. 8824. Clark H. Butterfield, ee eee 

S. 8849. Mary Jane Norton. S. 9953. Nelson Beach 

R. 8850. Ralph Kent, S. 10002. Adelbert Whitne ey. 

S. 8851. Sylvester O. aed) S. 10044. Levi B. Wallace. 

S. 8888. Charles C. Lyon. S. 10045. John Murdie. 

8. 8901. Eli B. Clark. S. 10048. Sadie O. Purcell. 

S. 8991. Charles W. Taylor. S. 10096. reus P. Wheeler. 

S. 8992. Peter S. Chenoweth. S. 10139. Royal S. Childs. 

S. 8994. Andrew J. Snow. S. 10166. Henry F. Tilton. 

S. 9051. Catharine Manion. S. 10254. Levi T. Pond. 

8.9059. Asbury B. Castle. S. 10262. Patrick Culhan. 

S. 9078. Mary J. Oliver. 10291. Malachi Cordero. 

S. 9079. Sidney W. Park. S. 10292. Martha Vangilder. 

S. 9116. William Woodward. S. 10315. Thomas Reed. 

S. 9154. Whipple 2 Brayton 8. 10316. Mary E. Stern. 
9173 Join B. S. 10322. Elizabeth V. McKeever. 

8. George Keli x S. 10338. Edward Kightlinger, 

S. 9235. Will F. Hanaford. S. 10339. Alfred H. Miller. 


37. Annie A. Sanborn. 8. 10517. Barney A. Cooper. 
Walter E. Pingree. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
32674) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the ion laws 

e name of James H. pton te of Fifth Battery, Wisconsin 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now rece 

The name of Andrew J. Lolless, late o. ‘Company cS 3 9 and 
thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In and pay h 2 pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Sk 

The name of Franklin C. Overturf, late of a a H, Thirty-Afth 
Regiment Illinois 1 Infantry, and Company 
ment Veteran Reserve Co: and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 4 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elbri G. * a of Company. H,. Thirteenth et 
ment ney Hampshire Volunteer antry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi: 

The name of August Knocke, late of a pay him 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 

20 per month in lieu of that he is 2 8 race 
name of Frank C. Bruner, late of itl A, Nin 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension the at 61 62 224 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Stark, late of Com ue D One hundred and fif- 
teenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan and perus him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matthias S. H: n, 7 of Conpany E Fifty-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in ag a of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. late of Company B, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer . — „ and pay i. pension at the rate 
of $24 per a in lien a e is now receiving. 

The name of James A. Hickman, late of Company H, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The- name of Grace Olive Janes, 2 sae and — —.— child of 
Robert Jones, late of Com mpany undred and second Regiment 
33058 Infantry, ao pay her a pension at the rate of 

per mon 

The name of Marion J. Green, late of Company A, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 Pon’ month in Heu of that ie is now 5 

The name of Sarah A. Weber, widow of William M. Weber, late t 
lieutenant and regimental quartermaster Fifteenth R t 
Volunteer Infan and y her a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Fortner, late of Company C, gungar th Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavairy, aa pay a pension at the rate 


of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
Littleton, late 
ted States Còl- 


e name of Sarah J. Littleton, — paba 88 2 Adam D 
a 8 es a one horas tapi R iment United “hp $20 

0; olunteer Infantry, an y her a ra 

month in lieu of that she is — seine oat 


ing. 
-seventh Regi- 
ee n at the rate 


The name of Silvester Bryant, late of Com M, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer a and pay him a n at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiv 

The name of Henry H. Clear, late of Company K, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky. Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Eliza S. Stiteler, widow of William Stiteler, ese of 
Company A, and qae sergeant Sevyenty-seventh t Mi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and 3 widow of Charles F. 8 late 
of Company I, Eighty-seventh R ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay her a on at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she a is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Estella M. 
Brown, helpleas and K — 7 of said Charles F. Brown, the 
additional pension he cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the eve event of the death of Eliza S. Stiteler the 
name 2 said Estella M. Brown shall be placed on the sion 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the sion laws, at the 
mie 5 $12 per month from and after the date of death of said Eliza S. 

eler. 

The name of Andrew J. Huggins, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a Denali at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John late of 3 I, Seventy-second Regi- 
ment Ohio — —— SHN and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
per month in lieu o e is now receiving. 

The name of Siemon Newer, late of Com mpany F, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pagni him 5 5 pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The eet of 1 5 — Jennings, late of 8 H, ne hundred and 
seventy-eigh Beenen Ohio Volunteer Infantry, ay him a pen- 
sion at the Sri per month in lieu of that he i oy tow receivl 
The name of Norman Ames, late captain 8 A, One hun 

hon antry, and pay him a 


lellan, late first lieutenant Compan. 
ird Regiment Indiana 
The name of Wiliam H 


Owens, late of Company G „ Fifty-fourth 
m 


Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at 
the r rate of 230 85 r month in lieu of that he is now receivin 5 
The name of James T. Kilgore, late of Company K. One hundred and 


, and pay him a pen- 


twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan 
ie 1 now recelving. 


sion st the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
Sarah 


8 


Se name of in F. Lockhart, late of company G, Seventh Ri 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay —— a on at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei 3 

The name of Martha Rearick, widow of Rearick, late of 
Company K, One hundred and sixty-ninth Tanne Onio National Guard 
je rays and pay her a ion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recei : Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Estella Rearick, helpless and dependent da daughter. of said Joseph W. 
Rearick, the addition msion herein granted shall cease and deter- 

That in the event 2 — the death of Martha 
d Estella Rearick shall be laced on the pen- 
Pe a to the 3 and limitations o rE ern ote la’ 
at the rate 3 per month from and after the date — 
Martha Rearick. 


The name of John E. Merritt, late of 5 E, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now Brin: 

The name of Dallas Wamsley, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pe on at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of rge M. Hile, late of — G, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry; and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Almon G. Cooley, oo of Company E, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that thes is now receivin: 

The name of William H. Boyer, late of Company K, Wwenty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert 5 late of gos pon H, ‘Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment, and Company H, Regiment, W nsin Volunteer Infantry, 
saa eae Eea a pension at er the rate of $20 per month in leu of that he 
is now ‘ving. 

The name of John Turner, late = 2 K, Seventh Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay h Seo at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now T EATI 

The name of Clement R. Strahan, late ‘of Company D, Seventh Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of John Betz, late of Company E, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of 3 Siders, late of Company F, One hendred and 
fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonidas Folckemmer, late of Company og a One Funared 
and tenth aoe Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate o ‘of $24 per per morte in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Jessie W. Sterling, widow of Amos J Sterling, late 
lieutenant colonel, One hundred and seventy-fourth 1 8 ae Ohio Vol- 


sion roll, 


unteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Oscar Hoskins, late of Company G, -seventh Regi- 
ment, and Company G, Sixty-fifth Regiment, vͤutted tates Colored 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Adget V. Kenney, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of A Miller, late of Com y K, Thirtieth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a Dania at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of George B. Foreman, late of Companx E, One hundred 
and twenty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 


1911. 
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The name of Archibald Matthews, late of Company M, Seventh Regi- 
ment 8 Volunteer — and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$30 per month in lieu of tha Cha ta sow rohi. 

The name of Michael Kelliher, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lleu of that he is now 


The name of Rawson Holman, late of Company G, First R 3 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 
month in lieu of that he — now re 

The name of John W. . late of Company C, Nin 8 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infan d pay him a pension at the rate 

per month in lieu of that ef 2 N receiving. 
e name of Edgar L. Beckwith, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 8 — a pension at the rate of $24 


N e is now 
The name of Geo M. Trickey, late of Company E, Seventy-sixth 
Tyg rt and pay a 3 at the 

that he is now recefvin 


Infan 
1 Forty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
A atthe rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


The name of Thomas B. Riley, late of Company K, One hundred and 
thirty-second 8 Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in Lien of he now re- 


ceiving. 

The name of Mercy M. Suto widow of Alexander Sutorius, late 
first lieutenant, Third Re; nited States Cavalry, and pay her 
E aroi at the rate of $20 —5 month in lieu of that she is now re- 

vin, 

The name of Rebecca E. Ginn, widow of Benjamin F. Ginn, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Caval: and pay 


valry, 
her a pension at the rate of $20 month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. = 


The name of William O'Neill, — William McDonald, late of Com- 
A, One hundred and forty-nin’ Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
ry, ‘and pay him a on at the rate of $24 per month in lien of 


he is now 
Indiana 


that 
a pension at the rate of $30 


per month in lieu of that "he is Botta 
The name of Henry L. Steckel, late of. Compan G, Third ent 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay a at the rate of $30 per 


The name of Geo H. Hathaway, late of Company B, First Regi- 
ment Rhode 3 Potuntesr ] Light Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in EV 

The name of Jacob Goodwine, late of - 
R ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Nin z 

Reserve Corps, and 


rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 

The name of Leonard A. Gay, late first cet . t Company B, Fourth 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and a pension at 
the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is now v receiving. 

The name of cien I. Perry, late of Company C, Fou Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The paas of Frank B. helpless and dependent child of Daniel 


J. Carey, late of — ny G, -seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer infantry Company Third Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Co and 1 Fes on at the rate of $1 per month. 

e name * . Hunter, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Eastern Shore M ny boo Volunteer Infantry, and Company Eleventh 
Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, an 1 him a on at the 
rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now receivi 


The name of Martha P. Lansing, widow of Eli — — late of 2 

pany F, First Regiment Wisco: n Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 

pension "at the soi of $20 per month in lieu of — she is now receiv 
The name of Henry Sohrweide, late of Com y B, Fifty-second R 

ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 

of B oo per eS — — 9 ote tate ere now receiving: 3 

e name o iam Re ate of Company Regimen 
States Colored Volunteer Infan and . — him a rg panion at the rate 


of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 
The name of Matthew late of Gooner H. Ninth Regiment 
New eG Volunteer Infantry, 5 him a — at at the rate of 812 
per mon 
The name of Charles H. Ranney, late of Company A, Seventh ae 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, pay him a panon at the rate of $ 
Deine mame of Tontas "8. Smith "Iaia of Company H, Twen 
e name of Junius m o ty-second 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer ntry, and him a = at the 
8 of $50 per month in lien of that he is soe recat 
The name of Jasper W. Brewster, late of iia- -ninth 
Ra res Ohio Volunteer Infantry, him a pension R: e rate 
4 per month in lieu of that è is now receiving. 
ey name of Josiah Mlehigan ee of Company F, First Regiment 
United States 5 unteer Caval „and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $ 2 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
5 — Sails late of Cay A, Twenty-first Regi- 
men olunteer Infantry, and pay him a ion at the 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is — — pensi sate of 
The “ge of Cornelius B. Libey, late hospital steward, Forty-eighth 
him a 5 


Regiment a Volunteer Infan and pa 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is —.— ee 


recei 
The name of Mary 8. Lillibridge, widow of Clark ridge, late 
of Company C. Second Regiment e Volunteer 8 and 
pay her a Fearn Ak SNR Fete sk S80 DAE eRe Ee JIGA ae aE she is 
now recet 


The name of Morris B. etaren EP Sate es Seventieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Mage mira Infantry, “and pay him . at the rate of 


teer Cavalry, and him a 3 at the rate 30 

pepo ia i of tat le no teste — — ae 
e name o ate o een 

ment New Yi Volunteer Heavy Artill ma pay bim a p a pension at 


eavy 
the rate of $24 per = on joa lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of John T. late of Company E, One hundred and 
8 ninth Eenneyivania Vol 8 nfantry, and pay him 


Regiment 
teen at the rate of $2 in lieu of that he is now re- 


The name of Henry Wise, late of Company G, Forty-ninth R 
Ohio Volunteer Latanie. and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
month in — Los that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos Gochenour, late of Company B. E, Ninety-sixth 8 
ment Ohle Yotunteer Infantry, and 3 ment Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay him a rate 5 $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now Lane 

The name of Paul Unglaube, late of Company C, Sixty-first Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that ie is now receiving. 

The name of William Dickey, late of Company E, First Battalion. 
Pennsylvania Volunteer rere a and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lien of 2 e is now receiving. 

The name of Corwin A. Belknap, late of Company A, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Lea? him a pension at the rate 


8 Sixty-cighth R 


— 


8 Volunteer 
30 per ery? in lieu re 
EA name 


t AEN, and Doy ai him a 8 at the rate 
that he is now rece 


The name of Robert T. Talmade 
Ohio Volunteer t Artill 
$30 per month in of that 

The name of John R. Kent, a of Com 


ne son at e 


Regiment Wisconsin Votunteer Caval 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that 

The — Blanchard, late of cay — Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volun Infantry, an im a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he 2 a Tecelving: 

The name of Samuel Hicks, late of Compan rst parmons 
United States Ca and pay him a pension a — rate of 824 per 
month in lien of that he is now recet 

The name of Thomas H. Hughes, late of U. S. 8. Princeton, 

and pay him a pension at the rate o 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 
rockmorto 


month in 
Tie — of John W. = m, late of Compe A, Forty-first 
ment, K, Fifty-third 3 Illinois Volunteer 
ntry, and a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 


of that he is now e 3 
The name of Daniel W. Yount, late of — 2 D, Eighth R nt 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of John D. Strait, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Illinois ee 


per month in lieu of that he is now receiv 
Th f Uriah Butler, late of Company I, shty-first 8 2 740 
Illinois — Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
meting ar a eee gr Pe 
o Volun pay a pension a rate 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ae 
The name of Edward J. Green, late of “Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 


ment New York Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 month in lieu of 5 
The name of Da C. — United States 


te of Corps, 
N $30 per month in lieu of 


The name of Sa a late of 3 D, Seventy-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infan and him a | pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of tha: ne is now receivin 

The name of James B. — late = Com 
Iowa Volunteer Infan 1 Company I 
teer Cavalry, and pay fon at the rate 
lleu of that he is now 
Kate of piae pelas 


nfantry, and —— 
8 3 in . of that he is now recei 

The name Pot William Coakley, late of 8 One hundred 
and fourteenth Regiment Nes York Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a 
pension at the rate of = per month in lieu of that he is, now receiving. 

The name of Frank Siddall, late commissary sergeant One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana 1 T Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 ae in now receiving. 

The name of Erastus 


y A, Fifth 
ent Iowa Volun- 
$30 per month in 


m pension a 1. 


Seventy-fifth t New York “Volunteer Infan and pay him a 
on at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name Abraham Reed, late of Company C, One 3 and 
ment Tilinois Volunteer Infan a pension 


forty- and 
ar Spin rate of $24 per month in lieu of that ay is mk ye Sancti 
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The name of George W. Kibler, late of Company K, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

be name of Jane V. McBroom, 1 eo and dependent child of Wil- 
liam H. McBroom, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clara B. Dunn, widow of James Dunn, late of Company 
F, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 month, : 

The name of Alpha H. Shildtz, late of Company B, One hundred and 
seventieth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Dunn, alias John Perry, late of Company G, One 
hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henry T. Bevans, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mads C. Morison, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in iieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Braden, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Carr, late of U. S. S. Dan Smith, Home, and 
Princeton, United States Navy, and Company F, Second Regiment United 
States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Heston, late of Company F, One hundred and forty- 
second Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei à 

The name of Thomas Chamberlin, late of Company G, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick W. Farr, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eldridge P. Hargrove, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Washburn, former widow of Hosea Hall, late of 
Company C, Thirty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George Wilhelm, late captain Company F, Fifty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Conrad Shefler, late of company One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philip H. Bayes, late of Company B, One hundred and 
eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Elder, late of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bianca Blenker, helpless and dependent child of Louis 
Blenker, late brigadier general, United States Volunteers, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Edward Loreaux, late of Company B, One hundred and 
seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John M. Flynn, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Colorado, and 
Princeton, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis C. Hadley, late of band, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Moore, late of Company C, Ninety-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Gordon, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Chaplain, late of Company H, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer 8 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Hall, former widow of Hiram S. Wentworth, 
late of Company L, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a a at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Seton Harper, late of Company I, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment, and Company B, Sixty-ninth Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonard H. Washburn, late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Heavy 1 and pay him à pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Green, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael Lonergan, late of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regl- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harrison Brown, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hutcheons B. Durham, late of Company H, One hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
3 pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John C. Haverfield, late of Company H, One hundred 
and twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pennin at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. * 

The name of Ebenezer Blanchard, late of Company E, Third Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Kaiser, late of Company G, Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Sixteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Colistus G. Bell, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Balser Kirsh, late of Company B, Eighty-second Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James M. Wellar, late of band, Forty-eighth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gabriel L. Mullock, late of Company F, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Bazel D. Battin, late of Company B, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Jasper N. Marsh, late of Company C, Ninety-second 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander Cameron, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Jenness, late of Seyenth Independent Battery 
Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Blocksom, late of Company G, Fenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Powell, late of 3 A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment „ Militia Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 

The name of George F. Mullen, late of Company E, Forty-first Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer niana and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Leavell, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry,-and pay him a pension al the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph V. Gillespie, late of Company G, Thirtieth 515 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Springer, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Norris S. Burnett, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regl- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Creighton, late of United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Richard M. Braden, late of Company F, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus R. Jaynes, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Calvin Hanna, late first lieutenant Company H, Sixth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer paren. and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jackson S. Clark, late acting master’s mate, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hiram B. Melendy, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pegs at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Geiger, late of Company E, Seventeenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pon at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Roderick A. Caldwell, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Cherry, late unassigned, Sixty-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pansion at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac R. Nichols, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, First Regiment 
West Virginia Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now * 

The name of Byron W. Nicoll, late of company E, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Howell, late of Company D, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin Bortz, late of Company G, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ephraim Sempere, late of Company F, Fourteenth 
Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel L. Fridiger, late of Company C, Sixty-third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Stitt, late of Capt. Dou Sek Be company, 
One hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay —— s penson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The nana of John V. R. Williams, late of Companies K and F, 
Thirty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The — — of John Cassel, late of Company E. Thirty-second Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now ope, = 

The name of Robert Potter, late of Company A, One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William B. Brown, late of Company K, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Philip M. Fridley, late of Company I. Fiftieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John N. West, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Grace E. Kniffen, helpless and di t child of Charles 
H. En JAA of Company ighteenth t Ivania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and Com rd Regiment yiv: Pro- 
visional ae Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per mon 


The name of Joanna Burnett, helpless and dependent child of James 
W. Burnsi eee of 8 — „One hundred and forty-third Regiment 
3 Pipa aor nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 

r mon 
$ The name of Hilon L. Mead, late of Company E, One hundred and 
Seth Bee eee a E ie tee ad Gat he ae TOTEE L 

e rate o month in lieu o at he is now 

The name of —.— C. Black, late ot souper i, ‘Twelfth n ne 
Ohio Mi mag ng 5 ans pay na —— n at rate of 830 per 
month in lieu o e is now receiv 

The name of Hiram D. Alford, late of p —ꝑ A, Eighty-third Regi- 
ment, and Company K, Ninety-seventh Regiment, New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay _ a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Heu 


of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ernest Weinhold, late of — H. First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of —.— per mone — os of aan he * — — 8 Regiment New 

he name of Jo ooney, e of Company 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 


month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Prentice E. C late of Company- D, First Regiment 
and pay a pension at the 


Wisconsin Volunteer Sore me 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marshall Clark, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
California Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Th ft Richard late of Company I, Second ent 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy ‘Artillery, and Company D, Seventeenth 
Regt Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Geo: 282 Hunniwell, alias George Spencer, late of 
U. S. S. Itasca and O. Lee, United States Navy, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Penelton Ziler, late of Compay r ond egy, a 
Potomac Home 3 Maryland Volunteer I try, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $24 3 in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josephus er, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen 
sion at the rate of 5 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ton P. Chase, late of Company A, First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The name of Samuel Hicks, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment Ken- 


tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and him a ion at the rate of $24 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Lanier, late of Company H, Second ent 
Iowa Volunteer Ca pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 


and 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Isaac Gordon, late of Company c Forty-third Regiment 


55 
e name o: ate of Com inety-seventh - 
Ivania Volunteer Infan „ and pay nim e pension Ane e 


ixth Regiment 
the rate of $30 


r 
Per 


Regt. 

and him a 
a pay * at the rate 
late of Company K, Fifty-eighth 
nfantry, and pay him a pension at 
is now receiving. 


an * 
at per month in lieu of that be 
e name of Michael T. Hol 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
8 of 2 — — 5 = 2o of mas 2 
e name of Jerome C. Holloway, late ompany C, Seventy-third 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of Ane — eof ikon — — wide ow of Williat bons, i 
e name o argare widow o am Gib! la 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and Farias — 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing: ed, t in the event of the death of Burtie Gibbo: help- 
less and dependent daughter of said William Gibbons, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine. 
The name of Anna E. Birkle, widow of Landolin Birkle, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifteenth Regiment Ken Volunteer „and pay her a 


pension at the rate 3 per 8 $ 
The name of Ira G. Haven, late of Company G, third 
Regiment, New York Tolu eae 


ment, Lr — B, Ninet. 8 te ot 880 
Infan an a a e rate o month 
of that he is now rece! PE: ee 


ving. 

The name of Adam Hicks, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer Infantry. y mua pension at the rate of $24 per 
Ann Watts, widow of William J. Wai late of 

ent Ala and Tennessee Volanta Vidette 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

E. Chilcote, widow of Nathan B. Chilcote, Iate of 
Compans © e eae and ae pan Seeme 7 8 8 In- 
antry, pay her a on a e rate o per mon Heu 
that she is now aene Swath = S 

The name of George ate of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar B. Knight, Iate of Company F, Seventh Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
Perthe names 62 Ropett Cannon, Inte of Company A Kigh 

e name o * on, late of Company -ninth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a — at the a 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of Hans Johnson, late of Company 8. Second Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Nels Nelson, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel C. Satterfield, late of 


Company F, First Regi- 
ment West V. Volunteer Light phn et and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 


The name of Eli Ambers, late of Company C, Second Regiment New 
Jersey Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
saa per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Emma Price, widow of Joseph W. Price, late of Company 
D, Second Regiment, and 5 Regiment, Provisional En- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Samuel Johnson, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Derrick Huck, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philander M. East, late of Company H, Twenty-fourth 
oy ge Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos B. Watson, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Johnson, late of e D, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David MeMiller, late of Compeey. I, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $60 per month in lieu of that is now 1 

The name of William L. nter, late second lieutenant Company 
G, Thirty-second opens Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bernard Murphy, late of U. S. S. North Carolina, Po- 
tomac, and Lackawanna, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos P. Caldwell, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edwin Richmond, late of Company D, One hundred and 
eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Rooney, late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie L. Comstock, widow of Richard E. Comstock, 
late of Company A, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per mont 
— 2 of — M. agg oes late —. is = —— 

venth Regimen isconsin Volunteer „ an a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is —.— receiving. 

The name of Charles 8. Griffith, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Th f Charles June, Charles Crawford, late of Company 
G, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Eliza Newton, widow of Andrew Newton, late first 
lieutenant Company F, Thirteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In: 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel 


P.: att, late of Com: One h 
thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio’ National Guard re Ae re and 


h. 
lieutenant Company F, 


> and 

nsion at the rate of $24 Pt month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
= ti Caval fc Ford Tate of Company H te of $ Onis 

olunteer Ca rate o 
in lieu of that he is mow peep? oe 

Bickel, late of Company B, Forty-ninth Regi- 

ment Missouri Volun try, 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he ts now receiving. 
Ohio Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension ie 5 — of 280 5 — 
month in lien of that he is now recet per. 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now recei Ln 
Company, Oneida (N. Y.) Volunteer Cavalry, and him a sion 
at the Tate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 8 = 
capta Company H, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
oan a her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 


The name of Daniel te of Company H, Twelfth t 
The name of H G. 

Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
The name of Joseph C. Troy, late of See 

a 
The name of John W. Hooser, late of ‘ompany C, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
The name of John Lennon, alias John Leonard, late of Independent 
The name of Josephine Meguillet, widow of David Mequiliet, late 
is now receiving. 


The name of Mary M. Godwin, widow of Charles W. Godwin, late 
of Company H, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Annie 
Godwin, John God and Godwin, helpless and dependent chil- 
dren of said Charles W. God the additional pension granted 
shall cease e: A provided further, That in the event 
of the death of M. Godwin the names of said Annie Godwin, 
John God ly Godwin shall be placed on the sion roll, 
subject to the ions and limitations at the 


provis e peones 
rate of $10 month each from and after the date of denti 


the rate of $36 
The name of t A. Williams, | 


R 
$2 


e -ninth Regimen and him a pen- 
coe ci as cee $24 per month in lieu of that he is now Pecelving 
The name of E Welker, widow of John J. Welker, late of Som 
pay E, Eighty-first Re; t New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a een at ees of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
re 
The name of Nicholas Doran, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now > 
= The nena os e Bete aoe . D, 3 
egimen ois Volunteer an an a e 
of $2 per month in lieu of that he ia now Feeling 
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The name of Charles Shoppell, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer In ri h® aaa Company C, Twelfth Regiment 
y 


. 23622. Jacob Goodwine. 30614. Hiram B. Melendy, 

3958. Edw: 80616. James W. Geiger. 
80619. Roderick A. Caldwell, 
30620, John W. Cherry. 
80648. Isaac R. Nichols. 
30651. Byron W. Nicoll. 
30655, William Howell. 
80729. Benjamin Bortz. 
30749. Ephraim Sempere, 
80841. Samuel L. Fridiger. 
30848. Andrew Stitt. 

856. John V. R. ae, 


Veteran Reserve Corps, and pa; a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Williams, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Brennan, widow of James Brennan, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided. 


347. William N. Hunt. 


EEE gef pefe 
s 
3 
1 
8 


24489. 2 

. 24491. Frank B. Carey. 

. 24543. John W. Hunter. 

. 25174. Martha P. Lansing. 
. 25184. Henry Sohrweide. 
. 25543. William Reid. 


tt 
E. 
Q 
8 
i 
Ste tit fi to 


H 
H 
H 
H 
II 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H. 
That in the event of the death of Lucy Brennan, | H. 
e and dependent daughter of said James Brennan, said pension — 
H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R. 25839. Charles H. Ranney. 
R mith 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R. 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 


30 
shall be reduced to $20 per month. . 25611. Matthew M. Finch. . R. 30939. John Cassel. 

The name of Michael 8 late of Company K, Twentieth Regi- H. R. 30945. Robert Potter. 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at t 25910. Junius S. 8 > H. . William B. Brown, 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. . 25940. (es 2 W. Brewster. H. R. 30978. Philip M. Fridley. 

The name of Newton Gonery, late of Second Battery, Si ansas Volun- . 26390. Josiah Palmer. H. R. 31013. John N. West. 
teer Light A and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month - 26413. John B. Smith. H. R. 31032. Grace E. Kniffen. 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. - 26421. Cornelius B. Libey. H. R. 31033. Joanna Burnett. 

The name of Eben R. Wadleigh, late of U. S. S. Sonoma, United . 26522. Mary S. Lillibridge. H. R. 31118. Hilon L. Mead. 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $80 per month in 26775. Morris B. Matheny. HI. R. 31123. Convers C. Black. 
lieu of that he is now receiving. R. 26784. Stephen D. Guerin. H. R. 31131. Hiram D. Alford. 

The name of Charles S. Campbell, late of Company D, Tenth Regi- | H. R. 26828. William I. Rugg. H. R. 31132. Ernest Weinhold. 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at | H- R. 26854. John T. Kerr. H. R. 31148. John Mooney. 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. H. R. 26999. Henry Wise. H. R. 31195. Prentice E. Call. 

The name of John R. Fritts, late of Companies I and B, and hospital | H. R. 27040. Amos Gochenour. H. R. 31215. Marshall Clark. 
steward, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him H: - 27104. Paul Unglaube. H. R. 31271. Richard Kennedy. 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now R. 27162. William aa: H. R. 31282. George Spencer Hun- 
receiving. H. R. 27166. Corwin A. Belknap. niwell, alias George 

The name of James A. Gilmore, late of Company I, Ninety-first Regi- 1 2 ater 8 8 Spencer. 
ment, and Company B, One hundred and twentieth Regiment, Indiana | II. R. 27342. derse W. Tuck H. R. 31294. Penelton Ziler. 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month II. R. 27373. Nane 16 ke; 4311 II. R. 31338. Josephus Shearer. 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. II. R. 27390. Robert P Tel 145 II. R. 31352. Hamilton P. Chase. 

The name of John B. Tubbs, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment II. R. 27302. Joh r R. Ke 155 ge. II. R. 31375. Samuel Hicks. 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate II. R. 2739. William Crom H. R. 31456. James W. Lanier. 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. R. 27470. Emanuil Peter H. R. 31457. Isaac Gordon. 

The name of Joseph N. Smith, tate of Company G, Second Regiment HR 1 tk Willard P. Marsh H. R. 31458. John Walker, 

New Jersey Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 H. R. 27504. Adolph Blanchard H. R. 31468. William Courtney. 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 2 W p 5 3 II. R. 31471. William Watson. 

The name of Demas L, Coe, late of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment, | H- R. 27513. Samuel Hicks. H. R. 81475. Charles Ackley. 
and Company B, Forty-eighth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and II. R. 27516. Thomas H. Hughes. II. R. 31514. Michael T. Holden. 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is | H.R.27534. John W.Throckmorton. II. R. 31557. Jerome C. Holloway. 
now receiving. H. R. 27547. Daniel W. Yount. II. R. 81561. Margaret Gibbons. 

The name of Peter Clemens, now known as John Stewart, late of | H- R. 27764. John D. Strait. H. R. 31629. Anna E. Birkle, 
Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- | H- R. 27766. James Chadwell. H. R. 31634. Ira G. Haven. 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lien of | H- R. 27787. Uriah Butler. H. . Adam Hicks. 


H. R. 27804. Albert Watt. 


that he is now receiving. 31642. Georgia Ann Watts. 
s The name of John ŠtcCollister, late of Company E, Seventy-third | H- R. Pi Pami orn, 81665. Mary E. Chilcote. 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate II. R- pal Davis C. Smith. 81693. George Dennis. 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. H. R. — 955 ie 31705. Oscar B. Knight. 
he name of Abner R. Bradney, late of Company Fourth Regiment | H- R. 28258. James B. Murray. 31752. Robert Cannon. 


D, 282 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per | H- R. 28291. James Anderson. 
month in lieu of that he is now recelving. n 5 S F 

The name of James F. Watson, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- II. R. 28415. Erastus W. Hanes. 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of II. R. 28515. n Reed 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. II. R. 28884. George W. Kibler. 

The name of William R. Smith, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment II. R. 28684. vane McBroom. 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of II. R. 28693. Clara B. Dunn. 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. II. R. 28700. Alpha H. Shildtz 

The name of Lorenzo S. St. John, late of Company I, Eleventh Regi- II. R. 28724. 22 “Dunn " alias 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate sta x Jobn Perry N 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = T.B 2 

The name of William T. Modglin, late of Company A, One hundred | H. R. 475 Henry. * shebang 
and twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a E - „Mads C. Mertson. 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. $ 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, on page 19, I move to strike 


31759. Hans Johnson. 
31771. Nels Nelson, 
81825. Samuel C. Satterfield. 
31864. Eli Ambers, 
31874. Emma Price, 
31877. Samuel Johnson. 
31891. Derrick Huck. 
31892. Philander M. East. 
31910. Amos B. Watson. 
31948. James Johnson. 
R. 31949. David McMiller, 
R. 31971. William L. Carpenter, 
R. 31976. Bernard Murphy. 
R. 31981. Amos P. Caldwell. 
R. 31996. Edwin Richmond. 


REPRE PEPPER PEPPER RPP PPP PEPE 
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. 28838. James M. Braden. 
. 28915. Edward Carr. 


eeatt SERRE ee 


R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R. 29026. John Heston. H. R. 32034. John Rooney. 
2 2 II. R. 29063. Thomas Chamberlin. R. 32045. 8 
out lines 21, 22, 23, and 24, the beneficiary, John D. Strait, being II. R- 28082. Predertek W Farr. E a Soa N 
dend. H. R. 29097. Eldridge P. Hargrove. 2088. Charl 
p H. R. 32088. Charles S. Griffith. 
The amendment was agreed to. H. R. 29148. Maria Washburn. H. R. 32095. Charles June, alias 
Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, on page 34, I move to strike | H- R. 28322. 8 he Charles Crawford. 
out lines 23 and 24, and on page 35 lines 1 and 2, increasing the | H. R. 29334. Philip H. Bayes. 2 5 2 ao nt 1 Nenion 
pension of John Mooney, he being dead. H. R. 29335, Joseph anes II. R. 32136. Daniel Ford i 
The amendment was agreed to. FCC H. R. 32139. Henry G. Bickel. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a | H. R. 29561. John M. Flynn. 1 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. H. R. 29618. Willis Ç. Hadiey. C 
This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred | H- R. 29619. James Moore. | 55 John Leonard. 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: II. R. 29839. David Chaplain. H. R. 32183. Josephine Mequillet. 
H. R. 587. James H. Campton. H. R. 18255. Dallas Wamsley. H. R. 29845. Hannah J. Hall. C11 
H. R. 1303. Andrew J. Lolless. H. R. 18940. George M. Hile, H. R. 29904. Seton Harper. H. R. 32192. Edwin Jones. 
H. R. 1679. Franklin C. Overturf. H. R. 19208. Almon G. Cooley. H. R. 29943. Leonard H. Washburn, H. R. 32195. Hugh C. Hamilton. 
H. R. 4394. Elbridge G. Arlin. H. R. 19511. William H. Boyer. H. R. 29990. John F. Green. H. R. 82201. Robert A. Williams. 
H. R. 4768. August Knocke. H. R. 19541. Robert Voigt. H. R. 30013. Michael Lonergan, H. R. 32207. William C. Peters. 
H. R. 4793. Frank C. Bruner. H. R. 19904. John Turner. H. R. 30054. Harrison Brown. H. R. 32211. George Oatman. 
H. R. 5972. Jobn Stark. H. R. 19974. Clement R. Strahan, | H. R. 30059. Hutcheons B. Durham. H. R. 32227. Elizabeth Welker. 
H. R. 6786. Matthias S. Hartman. H. R. 20206. John Betz. II. R. 30090. John C. Haverfield. H. R. 32229. Nicholas Doran. 
H. R. 7841. Andrew J. Bow. H. R. 20243. Heury A. Siders. H. R. 30091. Ebenezer Blanchard. H. R. 32231. Thomas B. McClane. 
H. R. 8371. James A. Hickman. H. R. 20289. Leonidas Folckemmer, | H. R. 30102. Jacob Kaiser. H. R. 32236. Charles Shoppell. 
H. R. 8679. Grace Olive Jones. H. R. 20653. Jessie W. Sterling, H. R. 30133. Colistus G. Bell. H. R. 32237. Charles Williams. 
H. R. 8736. Marion J. Green. H. R. 20852. Oscar Hoskins. R. 30195. Balser Kirsh. H. R. 32241. Mary Brennan. 
H. R. 9681. Sarah A. Weber. H. R. 20873. Adget V. Kenney. II. R. 30208. James M. Wellar. H. R. 32242. Michael Looney. 
H. R. 10003. Andrew J. Fortner. H. R. 21169. Adam D. Miller. H. R. 30213. Gabriel L. Mullock. II. R. 32253. Newton Coberly. 
H. R. 10254. Sarah J. Littleton, H. R. 21258. George B. Foreman. | H. R. 30221. Bazel D. Battin. H. R. 32257. Eben R. Wadleigh. 
H. R. 10495. Silvester Bryant. H. R. 21382. Archibald Matthews. | H. R. 30223. Jasper N. Marsh. H. R. 32258. Charles 8. Campbell. 
H. R. 10525. Henry H. Clear. H. R. 21386. Michael Kelliher. H. R. 30275. Alexander Cameron, H. R. 82276. John R. Fritts. 
H. R. 11222. Eliza S. Stiteler. H. R. 21468. Rawson Holman. H. R. 30279. William Jenness. H. R. $2277. James A. Gilmore, 
H. R. 11506. Andrew J. Huggins. H. R. 21575. John W. B. Huntsman. | H. R. 30338. Joseph Blocksom. H. R. 32287. John B. Tubbs. 
H. R. 12477. John Q. Moses. H. R. 21640. Edgar L. Beckwith. H. R. 30377. Andrew J. Powell. H. R. 32291. Joseph N. Smith. 
H. R. 12577. Solomon Nesler. H. R. 22128. George M. Trickey. H. R. 30378. George F. Mullen. H. R. 32298. Demas L, Coe. 
H. R. 13949. Elijah Jennings. H. R. 22181. Helen M. Blanchard. II. R. 30384. William H. Leavell. H. R. 32311. Peter Clemens, now 
H. R. 14047. Norman B. Ames. H. R. 22265. Thomas B. Riley. H. R. 30441. Joseph V. Gillespie. known as John 
II. R. 14351. Joseph McClellan H. R. 22399. Mercy M. Sutorius. H. R. 830456. George W. Springer. Stewart. 
H. R. 14432. William H. Owens. H. R. 22743. Rebecca E. Ginn. H. R. 30475. Norris S. Burnett. H. R. 32323. John McCollister. 
H. R. 14749. James T. Kilgore. H. R. 22785. William O'Neill, alias H. R. 30481. Robert Creighton. H. R. 32330. Abner R. Braduey. 
H. R. 15112. Sarah M. Devin. William McDonald. | H. R. 304 ichard M. Braden. H. R. 832365. James F. Watson. 
H. R. 16392. Benjamin F. Lockhart. H. R. 22903. John B. Bishop. H. R. 80508. Cyrus R. Jaynes. H. R. 32370. William R. Smith. 
H. R. 16406. Martha Rearick. H. R. 22955. Henry L. Steckel. H. R. 30541. Calvin Hanna. H. R. 32374. Lorenzo S. St. John. 
H. R. 16982. John E. Merritt. H. R. 23028. George H. Hathaway. I H. R. 30613. Jackson S. Clark. II. R. 


32529. William T. Modéglin. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
32675) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the 8 and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of William A. Williams, late of ane J. S. Boggess’ Com- 
pany A, Texas Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, 
15 pay ain a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of tbat he 

now receiving. 

The name Of wiliam O. Tumlinson, late of Capt. J. B. MeCown's 
company, Texas Mounted Volun Texas and New Mexico Indian 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Marion M. Redmon, late of Capt. James Bourland's First 
Company, Texas Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 
per month in lieu of that he is now et. 

The name of Green B. Powell, late of ' Company A, 
ew Mexico Indian 


compa B, 
Mexico Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month 


g 

The name of John J. Jacobs, late of Capt. Walker's Company B, 
Mounted Battalion Texas Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of 
that he is now 1 

The name of James Besser, late of Capt. MeCown's company, Texas 
Mounted Rangers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abner H. rd, late of Capt. H. B. McCulloch’s com- 
pany, Texas Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Arnett, late of Company Mounted Battalion 
Texas Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian ar, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $16 B month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William Hurst, late of Capt. Fitzhugh's Company D, 
Mounted Battalion Texas Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of 
that he is now oe 

The name of Isaac C. Holt, late of Capt. Bagby's company, Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, and pay him 
a aoe at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Alfred House, late of Capt. H. E. McCulloch's company, 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Goodnight, late of Capt. J. J. Grumble’s company, 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. : 

The name of William B. Fleming, late of Capt. William R. Henry's 
Company C, Mounted Battalion, Texas Volunteers, Texas and New 
Mexico Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Solomon Fitzhugh, late of Company D, Mounted Bat- 
talion, Texas Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 9 

The name of Adam H. Files, late of Capt. McCown’s company, Texas 
Mounted Rangers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, — pay him a 
pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert W. Eller, late of Capt. H. E. McCulloch’s com- 

any, Texas Mounted Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander Earp, late of Capt. 3 Company 
Texas Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian ar, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of John H. Debord, late of Capt. Henry’s Company C, Texas 
Mounted Volunteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian War, and pay him 
a ines at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece: 4 e 

The name of Benjamin F. Dye, late of Capt. W. R. Henry’s company, 
Texas Volunteers, and pay a pension at the rate of $16 per month 
mne 5 ot ee 5 e Bi Pepee. te of C I, F s vee 

e name of George Bingaman, late of Company I, Fourth Regimen 
Illinois Volunteer infantry. War with Spain, and pay him a pension a 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry Horton, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan F. Titus, jr., late of Company F, Fifth Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Feemster Penland, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War wi Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of gs per month. 

The name of Lars P. Nelson, late of U. S. S. Monadnock, United 
5 . with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Lillie P. Hinman, late nurse, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Cyrus R. Manion, late of Company E, Sixth United 
pentes AUG ar with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Emma C. Smith, widow of Frank G. Smith, late second 
lieutenant Company H, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay ber a pension at the rate of s r month. 

The name of Shipman H. Crouch, late of Capt. Jo reighton’s 
company, Ninth Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 


Washington Territory Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

he name of John M. Poplin, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
3 Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Abraham H. Garrison, late of Company B (Capt. B. F. 
Burch), First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territor, ndian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month lieu of that he is now DECENT ESE: 

The name of Hannah J. Alexander, widow of Willis Alexander, late 
of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay. her a pension at the rate al 2 per month, 

he name of Susie E. Gore, widow of Jesse H. Gore, late of Company 
E, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of John S. Miller, late captain, Oregon Volunteers, Oregon 
and Washington 8 Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. McKee, late of Capt. Charles Bennett's 
Com y F, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and 
Washington Territo ndian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John L. Johnson, late of Company K (Capt. F. M. P, 
Goff), Second Regiment Washington Territory Mounted Volunteers, 
Oregon and Washington Territory Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of George P. Robertson, late of Company H, irty-fifth 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer N War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

‘he name of Isabella S. Craig, widow of John N. Craig, late 8 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Jaquett, late of Capt. Jesse Walker's com- 
any (A), Ninth Regiment Oregon Mounted Mi itia, oe and Wash- 
ngton Territory Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George L. Hayes, late of Capt. Abel George's company, 
Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Washington 
ey, ndian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per 
month. 

The name of William W. Cox, late of Com a7 E (Capt. H. O'Neil's 
company „Second Regiment Oregon Mounte: olunteers, Oregon and 
Washington dati | Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Ernest T. Aulich, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Cora M. Jackstock, widow of Louis Jackstock, late of 
Company I, Two hundred and second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child 
of said Louis Jackstock until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of James W. Hollandsworth, late of Company A, First 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of John Kennedy, late of U. 8. S. Harvard, United States 
Navy, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon z 

The name of Carrie Olson, widow of Ned Olson, late of Company L. 
Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the three children of said Ned Olson 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of James C. Coppedge, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of bows per month. 

The name of Andrew Kirkpatrick, late of Company I, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Daniel Smith, late of Company K, Second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 53 

The name of deor W. F. Julian, dependent son of Alfred M. Julian, 
late of Capt. Jacob Peak’s company, Tennessee Volunteers, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Joseph B. Kisting, late of Troop D, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer bp 5 ar with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 

20 per month. 3 
of ne Rame of Catherine Lusk, widow of John Lusk, late of Capts. 
Brassfield's and Kelley’s CORDA, Kentucky Militia, War of 1812, and 
pay her a peonon at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiying. > 

The name of James O'Hare, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James W. Gray, jr., late first lieutenant Company F, 
First Regiment South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Catherine C. Malin, widow of James F. Malin, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per 
month additional on account of each of the three children of said James 
F. Malin until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Frank E. Moore, late second lieutenant Company F 
Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, an 
pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of thet he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert Henderson, late of Capt. Newbern's company, 
Florida Volunteers, Florida Indian War, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Almira G. Kilbourne, widow of Henry S. Kilbourne, late 
major and surgeon, United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 

iving. 
ehe name of James Kelley, late of Troop L, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William M. Bowen, late of Capt. D'Nelll's company, 
Florida Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian War, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of Golda McGill, widow of Arthur C. McGill. late of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Robert B. Davis, late of 2 5 William Tom's company, 
Texas Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $16 per month 
in lieu of that ke is now receiving. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


H. R. 3103. William A, Williams. 
H. R. 3113. William O. Tumlinson. 


H. R. 3126. Marion M. Redmon. H. R. 24991. John S. Miller. 

H. R. 3133. Green B. Powell. H. R. 24902. Benjamin F. McKee. 
H. R. 3143. Samuel J. MeElrath. H. R. 26080. John L. Johnson. 

II. R. 3145. George W. Mek inzle. II. R. 26427. rge P. Robertson. 
H. R. 3152. Jobn J. Jacobs. H. R. 26625. Isabella 8. ig. 

H. K. 3187. James Besser, H. R. 26850. William H. Jaquett. 
II. R. 3172. Abner H. Beard. H. R. 27555. George L. 

H. R. 3174. John F. Arnett. H. R. 27556. William W. Cox. 

H. R. 3179. William Hurst. H. R. 27589. Ernest T. Aulich. 

II. R. 3186. Isaac C. Holt. H. R. 27857. Cora M. J 

H. R. 3189. Alfred Ho II. R. 28013. James W. Hollands- 
H. R. 3195, — — Goodnight. 

H. R. 3197. liam B. ming. H. R. 28354. John Kennedy. 

II. R. 3198. Solomon Fitzhugh. H. R. 28900. Carrie Olson. 

H. R. 3200. Adam H. Files, H. R. 29231. James C. € ge. 
H. R. 3201, Robert W. Eller. H. R. 29316. W Kir! trick. 
H. R. 3204. Alexander Earp. H. R. 29461. Daniel Smith. 

H. R. 3205. John H. Debord. H. R. 30429. George W. F. Julian. 
H. R. 3207. Benjamin F. Dye. H. R. 30665. Joseph B. ting. 
H. R. 5008. George Bingaman. H. R. 30985. Catherine Lusk. 

H. R. 6694. Harry Horton. H. R. 31339. James O'Hare. 

H. R. 9153. Jonathan F. Titus, jr. H. R.31499. James W. Gray, E 
H. R. 10903. Feemster Penland H. R. 31686. Catherine 5 

H. R. 12607. Lars P. Nelson. H. R. 32013 Sns 

H. R. 13109. Lillie P. Hinman. H. R. 32054. Robert Henderson. 

I. R. 1 rus R. Manion. H. R. 32224. Almira G. Kilbourne. 
H. R. 16748. Emma C. Smith. H. R. 32279. James Kelley. 

H. R. 18235. Shipman H. Crouch. H. R. 32304. William M. 

H. R. 20625. John M. Poplin. H. R. 32413. Golda McGill. 

H. R. 20922. Abraham H. Garrison. H. R. 32552. Robert B. Davis. 


Mr. DRAPER. Mr. Speaker, on page 6, line 14, after the word 
Sixth,“ I move to insert the word“ Regiment.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

takes Clerk read as follows: 

n page 6, line 14, after the word “ Sixth,” insert the word “ Regi- 
math 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, after line 24, add the 5 

“The name of Mattie J. Sarver, wido f Doctor E. Sarver, late of 
Compans G, Second R t West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with | 

and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
on a mal on account of each of the three minor children of said 
Doctor E. Sarver until they reach the age of 16 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a 
word in explanation and in support of the amendment. Doctor | 
E. Sarver entered the Spanish-American War serviee from West 
Virginia on July 1, 1898. He was discharged April 10, 1899. 
At the time of his discharge he was suffering from æ condition 
of the lungs which ultimately developed into consumption, so 
that his friends were required to send him to Colorado for re- 
lief. This soldier, who had served nearly one year in the sery- 
ice of the United States in the Spanish War, actually died in the 
poorheuse in Colorado Springs, leaving a widow and three 
small children, who are now in such destitute circumstances as 
to be objects of charity and in danger of becoming poor-farm 
tenants themselves. 

The pension claim of the widow has been rejected in the 
Pension Bureau on the sole ground that the soldier was suf- 
fering with this disease prior to his enlistment. I have carried 
on a great deal of correspondence and have gone to a great deal | 
of trouble out of my sympathy for this poor woman and her 
little children, and have accumulated a volume of 50 letters in 
the endeavor to help them. Among other things, I have run 
down and located the commanding officer of the company and 
got a letter from him, which I turned over to the Pension Com- 
mittee on the first day of the present Congress, or, to be more 
specific, on the 7th of last December, stating that to all ap- 
pearances this man was physically sound and healthy at the 
time he entered the service. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Where did he serve? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not believe he went to Cuba. 
I am not sure where he served. I believe that when the United 
States accepts the service of a soldier and subjects him to a 
physieal examination before enlisting him, it ought to be con- 
cluded by the findings, but I have gone further than that in this 
case, and, at great cost of time and effort to myself, have run 
down the commanding officer, who furnished a statement to the 
effect that this man appeared to be sound and well when he 


enlisted. 
Has there been a special bill introduced for this 


MARTIN of Colorado, There has been a special bill in- 
18 85 for her. 


Mr. KOPP. When was it introdueed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. At the last session of Congress, 
and I have endeavored to get action upon it and get it put 
through at this session. I do not eare to go into that feature of 
the case, however. I do not care to criticize anybody on account 
of inattention to this very deserving measure. 

New, proeeeding, the Pension Bureau, in running down this 
case, sent a special examiner to West Virginin, and he examined 
and teok the affidavit of two persons, who testified as follows. 
They testified that they knew Sarver well; that they had an 
opportunity to observe his condition upon his return from the 
service. They know that he was suffering with lung trouble upon 
his return, which was about three weeks after his discharge; that 
he suffered from lung trouble considerably from that time 
until the spring of 1904, when he went to Kanawha County, 
W. Va., and later his lodge sent him to Colorado, where, as I 
stated, he died of consumption at the county farm; but the 
point to which I wish to direct attention is this, that these 
witnesses knew this man well, but did not make any statement 
to the pension examiner that he was suffering from lung trouble 
before he entered the serviee, and the pension examiner, having 
secured no testimony to that effect from them and there being 
no testimony in the record to show that the man was suffering 
from tuberculosis before he entered the service, I say that it 
ought to be deemed conclusive that he was sound, especially 
when the Army examiner found him to be sound on enlistment, 
and that therefore it would inevitably follow that this condi- 
tion accrued after his entry into the service. In addition to 


| that, I want to say that there are affidavits here of the company 


sergeant stating that Sarver was a good soldier, that he was a 


| manly man, and certifying that he suffered three distinct sick- 
| nesses as the result ef colds caught when on duty, exposed to 


the cold and the rain and the snow. 

[The time of Mr. MARTIN of Colorado having expired, by 
unanimous consent he was granted five minutes more.] 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
mentioned two; as I understand, the evidence was taken on 


| special examinations. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Was that all of the special exami- 
nation that was taken in West Virginia, or does the gentleman 
know what the other evidence is? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. No; there was an attempt made 
to get some statement from the regimental surgeon, who said 
he did not know the man at all and remembered nothing about 
his case. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. These were lay witnesses that 
testified? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes. They also got the affidavits 
of physicians who treated him in West Virginia for lung 
trouble after his discharge from the service. The examiner of 
the Pensiom Committee placed before me what he said was al! 
of the evidence that had been secured by the Pension Bureau, 
and after reading it I said to the committee examiner that I 
would defy the Pension Commissioner or anybody else to point 
out to me one scintilla of evidence to show that Sarver had 
tuberculosis prior to the time of his enlistment; and I say now, 
on my honor as a Member ef this House, that if there is any 
evidence to that effect pending in the Pension Bureau it was 
ret pointed out in the files before me by the examiner of the 
committee, and I went to the trouble of making copies of all 
of the testimony that Bad been secured by the Pension Bureau 
in this case, and I hold it in my hand, and no evidence of that 
character whatever was present there. 

Mr. KOPP. Was any action taken by the committee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. There has been no action by the 
committee one way or the other. As I stated a moment ago, 
that is a subject I could go into, but I do not care to do that. 

Mr. AMES. I want to ask that question myself. This fs the 
first time that I have heard of the case. The case may be a 
perfectly good one and I would like to know why the gentleman 
could not get some consideration. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will say that on December 7, 
1910, I wrote to the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, 
inclosing the letter which I had just then secured from the 
commanding officer of the company, and which I asked to have 
filed with my bill (H. R. 25620) granting a pension to Mattie 
J. Sarver. 

On the next day, which was December 8, I sent the chairman 
of the Committee on Pensions this letter: 

DECEMBER 8, 1910. 
9 ves, Washington, D. O. 
GENTLEMEN: I will thank you to eg and consider H. R. 25620, 
ting a pension to Mattie J. in support of which four afi- 
vits are ow file with your committee. I wrote au concerning the bill 
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on July 27, 1910. Since then, forgetting about the rejection of the 
claim in the Pension Bureau, I have succeeded in running down and 
getting a letter from First Lieut. A. F. Millan, which I mailed you bash 
terday. I am convinced that the soldier died as the result of conditions 
contracted in the service, and the need of the widow, with her three 
small children, is so urgent that I have done a large amount of corre- 
sponding to locate witnesses and get statements in support of her claim. 
3 therefore, that the evidence on file will be found sufficient and 
a 
repor 


ou may see your way clear to making an early and favorable 
“Very truly, yours, JoHN A. MARTIN. 


Mr. AMES. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
again? To what subcommittee was that bill referred? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. There was a reply. I re- 
ceived a reply from the chairman of the committee on December 
17, 1910. That reply is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTER ON PENSIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1910. 
Hon. JOHN A. MARTIN, 


House of Representatives. 


My Dear SIR: Referring to your letter requesting that your bill 
H. R. 25620, proposing to grant a pension to Mattie J. Sarver, be 
considered by this committee, I would suggest that you take the matter 
up with Mr. Bennerr of Kentucky, the subcommittee having charge of 


Colorado bills. 
Yours, very truly, H. C. LOUDENSLAGER, Chairman. 


I then visited the committee room and called up Mr. BEN- 
NETT's office at about that time and ascertained that he was in 
Kentucky, and I understood he was absent for a long period 
of time. I went to Mr. Bennett's office during the Christmas 
holidays and left a list of four or five pension bills to which I 
had called the attention of the committee clerk and which I 
wanted considered, and I will say now I have never had one 
single bill considered or acted upon by the Pensions Committee 
during this whole Sixty-first Congress. I made special mention, 
Mr. Speaker, of this bill to the committee clerk, and Mr. BEN- 
NETT’S secretary, because I had then received a letter from Mrs. 
Sarver's friends in Colorado Springs stating that her state of 
mind was so serious that if her bill was acted upon adversely 
she was not to be notified for fear of some rash action. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say the Pensfon Office has finally rejected this claim? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. And it was done upon the 
ground this man had the disease at the time of his enlistment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Yes; and no other. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. You say the record was that 
there was no such disease. Now, how do you justify—what evi- 
dence does the department have to base that rejection upon? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I have already made this state- 
ment. I have said the examiner in the Pension Committee up- 
stairs here in the building furnished me with the evidence, 
which he stated to me was all the evidence which had been 
secured by the Pension Bureau, and I found no statement to 
that effect in that evidence, which I copied off and have here, 
and I have already called attention to the affidavits of two per- 
sons, given to the Pension Bureau examiner, who said they 
knew Sarver well and that when he returned from the service 
he had consumption, and I have tried to impress upon the 
Members the significance of the fact that there was no testimony 
secured from these witnesses that prior to the time of entering 
the service there was any such disease. 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Was there any evidence, 
other than that on which this evidence was based, going to 
prove that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. As I said a moment ago, I have 
not found it, but I do not want to be put in a position of hay- 
ing made a false statement. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I know nothing about the merits of 
this bill. I doubt whether any member of the Pensions Com- 
mittee does, but in justice to the committee a statement should 
be made. I know that every Member on the floor of this Fouse, 
or nearly so, who has bills pending before the Committee on 
Pensions, and has had bills postponed, or at least the considera- 
tion of them, thinks that the committee perhaps has not been 
giving them due attention. I know that the prevalent idea is 
that the Committee on Pensions is not doing all that it can. 
Now, that is being judged from the fact that so many are 
being reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Of 
course it is well known that these two committees are acting 
under different laws. So far as I am concerned, I will say I 
have not missed a meeting of the committee. We have met reg- 
ularly ever since our chairman returned, and we have had spe- 
cial meetings. We have made a consistent effort to report out 
all the bills possible; but, operating under a service law only, 
and with hundreds, aye, thousands, of bills pending before the 
committee, we could only report out a certain number. We 


have been doing the yery best we could, whether we are 
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criticized by the membership of the House or not. We have 
17517 to be fair and have tried to report out the meritorious 
S. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. MARTIN] had a bill which 
may be meritorious; I am not prepared to say that it is not 
meritorious, but I am prepared to say that there are hundreds 
of other bills, no doubt just as meritorious, that have not been 
reached, because we have not had the opportunity to take them 
up. It seems to me that legislation in this way, by piecemeal, 
is ill advised, and if we are going to give this claimant a pen- 
sion, why not give every other worthy claimant a pension from 
the floor of this House? That is all I have to say, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand 
a copy of a letter which I served in person, on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, on the subcommitteeman who had charge of this bill, and at 
his suggestion I phoned to the Pension Committee examiner to 
have the files in the case sent for; I did that myself. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1911. 


Hon. Josern B. BENNETT, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Str: During your absence in Kentucky I left a list of pension 
bills pending in your subcommittee which I would be glad to have con- 
sidered, and particularly H. R. 25620, to grant a pension to Mattie J. 
Sarver. There are several affidavits filed with the bill, making a sumi- 
cient showing, I think, to justify favorable action, and the case is a 
most urgent one. Sarver died of tuberculosis, but the Pension Bureau 
rejected the widow's application on the ground that the disease origl- 
nated prior to his enlistment. Among other F I have secured a 
statement from Sarver’s commanding officer, A. F. Millan, first lieu- 
tenant Company G, Second West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, stating 
that when Sarver entered .the service he appeared to be physically 
sound. Sarver left a wife and three small children, who have n in 
such destitute circumstances as to uire charitable assistance. In- 
deed, so desperate is her case that friends have requested me not to 
ent 1 an the event of an unfavorable issue with reference to her 
Pel have done a great deal of work and corresponding in this case and 
I trust that it will receive favorable action. 

I would also nad sn? mings consideration of the other bills mentioned in 
the list to which 1 refer. 

Very truly, yours, X 

Mr. KOPP. We are not responsible for the action of thi 
subcommittee. The gentleman must realize that each subcom- 
mittee has several hundred bills pending before it, and each 
member of the subcommittee can not have written up all the 
bills intrusted to him. No doubt the Member referred to by 
the gentleman from Colorado has a good reason to assign for 
the delay in reporting that bill. I have not been able to re- 
port out 10 per cent of the bills that have been referred to me, 
covering the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, although I have made an earnest effort to get out as 
many as possible, and I have no doubt the Member of the sub- 
committee in question has made that same effort. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The Speaker laid before the House the bill (H. R. 30886) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of certain soldiers and sailors, with Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read., 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Speaker also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
31161) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Speaker also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
80135) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Suttoway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the several bills in order for to-day were passed was 
laid on the table, 
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SALE OF LAND TO FOET SMITH, ARK. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 10348) enti- 
tled “A bill to cede and sell to the city of Fort Smith, State 
of Arkansas, a municipal corporation, a portion of a tract of 
ground adjoining the national cemetery in said city of Fort 
Smith, State of Arkansas,” etc. 

The clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, 
authorized and direeted, upon the payment by the city of Fort Smith, 
State of Arkansas, a municipal corporation, of such sum as he may de- 
termine to be the reasonable value of the to convey to said 
city the following-described portion of the National Cemetery Reserve 
in the city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, to wit: Beginning at a 
stone which is set approximately at the center of South Sixth Street 
and at the extreme northeast corner of the National Cemetery Reserve 
in the city of Fort Smith, State of Arkansas, for a point of begin- 
ning; thence in a westerly direction and along the line of said reserve 
157.2 feet to a point; thence in a southeasterly direction 207.6 
feet, more or less, to a int in the east line of said cemetery reserve 
and in the west line of South Sixth Street; thence in a northerly 
direction and along the line of said cemetery reserve for a distance 
of 145.5 feet to the point of beginning. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill do 


pass. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar bill, H. R. 31823, was laid upon the table. 


THOMAS HOYNE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, House joint resolution 
209, for the relief of Thomas Hoyne, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 27144, a similar bill, was laid on the table. 


DAM ACROSS THE COLORADO RIVER. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 32479 be transferred from that committee 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the following bill be transferred from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 32479) to authorize the maintenance and operation of 
a diversion dam across the Colorado River, and for other purposes. 


There was no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, 


EVAN M. JOHNSON. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer a concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] offers the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 59), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 14729) for the 
relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, United States 8 the enrollin 
clerk of the House is E authorized and directed to strike out o 
i Nee e if 0 tie. iat . 
of the sinking of the transport Meade, mentioned in the bill in question. 

The SPEAKER. The bill does not seem to be here. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I understood it had passed 
the Senate and was over here for the purpose of enrollment; 
possibly it has not been enrolled yet. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the concurrent resolu- 
tion will be agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject until I understand what the purpose is. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is just to correct an ir- 
regular date. In passing the bill between the House and Senate 
there was a mistake made in the date of the sinking of the 
vessel. The bill has passed the House and Senate unanimously, 
and it is just to correct the record, by having the enrolling 
clerk insert one date instead of the other. 

Mr. SULZER. Is this a joint resolution? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is a concurrent resolu- 


Mr SULZER. It ought to be a joint resolution, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. What was the bill? 


ti 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The bill is for the relief of 
& man named Johnson. 

Mr. MANN. How did it pass the House? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It passed unanimously. 


8 MANN What date was in the bill when it passed the 
ouse 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The bill will show it exactly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says the date was changed in 
transmission from one House to the other, and I want to know. 

The SPEAKER. The situation seems to be this, as far as 
the Chair can judge without having the original bill, that the 
original bill gives the date of sinking the transport Meade in 
the harbor of Ponce as March 24, 1902. The concurrent resolu- 
tion is to authorize the enrolling clerk of the House to change 
that date te May 16, 1899, that being the date of the sinking of 
the transport Meade mentioned in the bill in question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Is the change merely for the purpose of identifying 
the time and place? ' 5 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is all. 

Mr. MANN. The error was in drafting the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. ; 

Mr. MANN. And not in transmitting it between the twa 
Houses? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. That is quite a different thing. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 


agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Saru of Texas, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence for the day on account of sickness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 1875), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

On the 2d of February, 1910, I submitted to Congress “a sys- 
tem of uniform and common international regulations for the 
protection and preservation of the food fishes in international- 
boundary waters of the United States and Canada,” in order 
that due legislative action on the part of the Government of 
the United States may be taken, as stipulated in article 8 of 
the convention of April 11, 1908, between the United States and 
Great Britain on the subject. The attention of Congress was again 
called to the subject in my annual message of December 6 last. 

I now transmit a report from the American member of the 
International Fisheries Commission, furnishing further informa 
tion in explanation of the value of the regulations and as ta 
certain modifications which have been proposed, and showing the 
importance of early action by Congress. He calls attention to 
the fact that the fisheries embraced in the regulations are among 
the most important in the world, and that they can be ade- 
quately protected only by the joint action of the two Govern- 
ments. I can not too strongly urge upon Congress the impor- 
tance of taking prompt action to put into operation the conser- 
vation measures provided in the regulations and to which this 
Government is pledged by treaty stipulation. 

Wa. H. Tart. 

Tue Warre House, February 10, 1911. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that the matter referred to 
in the President’s message, in which he states reference was 
made to a former special message, is now pending before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In view of that fact, by unani- 
mous consent, the reference will be changed from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 31596). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garnes in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the bill was last before the com- 
mittee a point of order was pending, reserved by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, Foster] and the gentleman from Wisconsin 


IMr. STAFFORD]. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, since the last meeting of 


the committee I have conferred with the chairman of the Com- 


‘ 


1911. 


mittee on Agriculture and have come to the conclusion that it 
would be impracticable to adopt the same character of amend- 
ment that was carried in the naval appropriation act of last 
year, which authorized the Secretary of the Navy to settle 
claims up to an amount of $500 and make report thereof to Con- 
gress. So far as I am concerned, I withdraw the point of order 
and offer an amendment which will require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make an annual report to Congress of the 
amounts that may be refunded hereunder.. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I am with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order withdrawn? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting after the semicolon, in line 4, page 48: “and the 
Secretary of 9 shall make annually reports to Congress of the 
amounts refunded hereunder.“ 

Mr. FOSTER of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, I thought the gen- 
tleman was going to limit the amount to be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I stated that after investigating this 
matter—I do not wish to take any advantage of the gentleman’s 
reseryation—I found it was entirely impracticable to apply the 
same condition to the Agricultural Department as that which we 
applied to the Navy Department and which we have also extended 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor. Instances have 
been called to my attention by the chairman of the committee 
wherein there may be amounts that would require the refund- 
ing of thousands of dollars, that would occasion great embar- 
rassment in the administration of the forest reserves. I think 
in the administration of this branch of the service we must 
allow a large discretion in the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
that we safeguard the interests of the Government by making 
him report annually the transactions under this provision. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. This provision will only be good 
for one year in this bill, would it not? That does not make it 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is merely appropriation law. That 
would be subject, I think, to a point of order in a succeeding 
appropriation bill, if it was sought to raise the point of order 
then. 

Mr. LEVER. Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the chair- 
man of the committee make a statement in respect to this 
matter. 

Mr. MANN. This makes permanent law, I will say to the 
gentleman, in my judgment. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Then I shall object to permanent 
law. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of that. I would have 
to reserve the point of order to that extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman from Mi- 
nois whether the point of order had been withdrawn, and was 
informed that the point of order had been withdrawn. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; it was with the understanding, 
as I understood, that there was to be a limitation of the amount 
to be paid in any one case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was withdrawn. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will agree with the Chairman, but 
the gentleman does not desire to take any advantage of the 
matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I think I can make a statement 
that will satisfy the gentleman from Illinois, simply citing a 
specific instance to bear out the general observation made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. There are 
pending now in the Forest Service two timber sales in each of 
which a deposit of $25,000 has been required. That money has 
gone into the Treasury. It would still be within the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to cancel all that may have 
been done looking to the carrying out of these contracts, and 
if he should do that it certainly would seem as if the firms who 
have advanced these large sums of money ought to have them 
refunded without going to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is covered by existing law, is it not, as to 
deposits? 

Mr. SCOTT. It has been held by the comptroller that it was 
not. I will read to the gentleman a decision of the comp- 
trolle 

Mr. MANN. If it does not, then this does not do it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Which the solicitor of the department cites as 
a reason for asking for this provision to be inserted.. The 
comptroller, under date of December 28, 1910, rendered a deei- 
sion, which is as follows: 


Money collected for a 3 timber tres on an unprotected 
homestead entered prior to the inclusion of the lands in a national 
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forest, but afterwards found to have been lawfully cut thereon, can not 
be refunded under the act of March 4, 1897, if the timber so cut is not 
the product of the national forest. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but the gentleman stated that they wanted 
to be able to refund money which had been deposited. That is 
covered by existing law, or at least this section says so. Here 
is what the paragraph reads: 


Provided further, That so much of an act entitled “An act making 
pss Raid for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 

ing, June 30, 1908,” approved March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. L., pp. 
1256, 1270), which provides for refunds by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to apres of moneys. to secure the purchase price of timber or the 
use of lands or resources of the national forests such sums as may be 
found to be in excess of the amounts found actually due the United 
States, be, and is hereby, amended, etc. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. But in relation to the latter part of the 
paragraph the statement which the Forester supplies to me is 

8: 


It 9 occasionally that on 3 of defective surveys the area 
upon which timber is marked for sale includes land which is afterwards 
found to be in Rete ow: p. This was the case in the sale made 
to J. H. Hamblin & Sons Co., of Little Rock, Ark., for timber in the 
Arkansas National Forest, of which an amount valued at $79.70 was 
cut from the lands of J. D. Henderson. The comptroller held that 
under existing law the money could be refunded to neither of the parties. 

It is to cover a case of that kind that we are asking this 
legislation. 

Mr. MANN. That is not a case of a deposit. 

Mr. SCOTT. No; it is not a case of a deposit; it is a case of 
erroneous payment. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to my colleague from Tllinois [Mr. 
Foster], under the amendment which requires the amount of 
these refunds to be reported to Congress, so we are notified of the 
amount and the nature, if further legislation be necessary that 
there isan ample provision for the protection of the Government. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Kansas give me the 
information as to the total amount of money included in these 
claims? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I endeavored to obtain that in- 
formation, but I was not able to get it, because most of these 
claims are on file in the district offices—the six or seven dis- 
trict offices scattered throughout the country. There are on 
file here in Washington claims amounting altogether to $143.95. 
These range in amount from $2 to $47, 

Mr. LEVER. That about answers what I was going to ask 
and that was, if there is any information as to the largest 
amount of any one claim. i 

Mr. SCOTT. T notice here another amount of $52.25, which 
is the largest amount in the statement given to me, but I was 
informed there might be a larger amount even than $500 
occasionally collected by mistake. But whatever the amount, 
it would seem it ought to be refunded. It ought to be refunded 
all the more if it was a large amount than if it were a small 
amount, 

Mr. MANN. If we collect this money erroneously, we ought 
to pay it back and then be informed of that fact. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will be glad if the gentleman will withdraw 
the point of order, and when the report is made it will be easy, 
then, for the next Congress to make any change that experience 
may show to be wise. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman, in reporting back to Congress, if this goes into 
the permanent law it would require an act of Congress to get 
rid of it. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. And you might have some difficulty 
about getting rid of it. 

Mr. MANN. If there was shown to be an abuse there would 
not be any trouble about getting rid of it. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Not to exceed 10 per cent of the total of all sums appropriated under 
“General expenses, Forest Service,“ end under Improvement of the 
national forests,” may be used in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as provided above under “ General expenses, Forest Serv- 
ice,’ and under “Improvement of the national forests,” for all ex- 
penses necessary for the general administration of the Forest Service. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, my attention was diverted for 
the moment and I did not notice the Clerk had read the para- 
graph with the subhead of “Improvement of the nationa! for- 
ests.” I would like to offer the following amendment, simply 
to correct the form of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, page 48, after the word “forests,” strike out “there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $490, , to be 2 as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may direct,” and insert, in line 15, page 48, after the word 
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“ forests,” the following: “ four hundred and ninety thousand dollars,” 
so that the paragraph will read: 

“For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other permanent improve- 
ments necessary for the proper and economical administration, protec- 
tion, and development of the national forests, $490,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I notice there is almost a 
doubling of appropriation of this item than was carried last 
year. Is the chairman of the committee able to inform the 
committee as to the reason for this large increase for this 
special service? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation last year car- 
ried $275,000 for the improvement of the forests. There is an 
increase recommended this year of $215,000, and the committee 
felt justified in making that recommendation on account of the 
very obvious need of improving the forests just as rapidly as 
possible. There are detailed estimates on file with the commit- 
tee aggregating $8,000,000 for such improvements in the forests 
as the Forester believes ought to be made in order to afford 
adequate fire protection—for the construction of trails, the mak- 
ing of fire lanes, the building of telephone connections, and 
things of that sort. The Committee on Agriculture feels that, 
considering the large sum that has been estimated for for this ob- 
ject, it is not extravagant to spend in the neighborhood of half a 
million dollars in one year, because we believe the expenditure 
will very much more than pay for itself in the enlarged oppor- 
tunity which the improyements will afford for the better pro- 
tection of the forests. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I understand that, in order to carry 
out the recommendations of the department, it will require an 
appropriation of over $8,000,000 and that you have recommended 
the appropriation of but one-twentieth of that amount in this 
bills. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the committee approving a plan to carry 
out the recommendation of the department that will involve an 
expenditure of $8,000,000? 

Mr. SCOTT. There has been appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the forests sums ranging from $275,000 to $600,000 each 
year for a number of years. The committee is acting upon the 
theory that the forests should be improved just as rapidly as 
the work of improvement can be economically done. We do not 
believe that $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 could be economically ex- 
pended in one year, but we do believe that half a million dollars 
can be judiciously expended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the proposition as it has been before 
the committee in prior years, involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, as suggested by the gentleman, been asked for 
this year in the estimates? 

Mr. SCOTT. I did not mean to convey the impression that 
the estimates this year had asked for $8,000,000, to be all ap- 
propriated and expended in the coming fiscal year. I intended 
to say that estimates had been made, or plans had been pre- 
sented to the committee, outside of the Book of Estimates, 
showing that in the aggregate there would be required some- 
thing like $8,000,000 to improve the forests to the extent that 
the Forester thinks they should be improved in order to be 
perfectly protected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have not the plans of prior years, as sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Forester, involved an expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars, as has been submitted this year? 

Mr. SCOTT. There was one year when the Forester came 
before the committee and asked for an appropriation of $2,000,- 
000, to be available for expenditure in a single year in the im- 
provement of the forests. The committee’s recommendation for 
that year was $500,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, then, from the gentle- 
man’s remarks, there is no abatement in the policy for the pro- 
tection of our national forests, but, in fact, there has been an 
- elaboration of the plan to protect them. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is certainly no abatement of the policy. 
It is well understood that in order to have these forests prop- 
erly safeguarded against fire it is necessary to construct trails 
and fire lines and telephone connections, and the committees 
believe that ought to be done just as rapidly as it can be done, 
with a reasonable annual expenditure. - 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] has the floor. 

Mr. BOOHER. Do I understand that this bureau will be 
self-sustaining in the near future? 

Mr. SCOTT. That subject had not come into the discussion, 
and I have made no statement in regard to it. 

Mr. BOOHER. I understood the chairman to say something 
about this extra appropriation, to the effect that it would result 
in making the Bureau of Forestry self-sustaining. 


Mr. SCOTT. The statement I made was that it would pro- 
mote the protection of the forests, and make it easier to guard 
them against fire. I have made no statement as to the time 
when we might look to see the forests self-supporting. I may 
say, however, that the income from the forests this year will 
amount to something like $2,000,000; so that they are now about 
50 per cent self-supporting. It will be some years, I think, be- 
fore they can be expected to support themselves. 

Mr. BOOHER. I suppose the chairman of the committee is 
aware of the fact that during the Fifty-ninth Congress, in the 
Littlefield investigation, the Chief Forester said that in three 
years from that time the Forestry Bureau would be self-sus- 
taining, and at that time the total appropriation was only 
$1,000,000. This bill carries over $5,000,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I remember very well the statement to which 
the gentleman refers, and I think, without doubt, if the forests 
had been exploited, if the policy of selling the timber that was 
most accessible, as fast as possible, had been pursued, the forests 
would by this time have been self-supporting. 

Mr. BOOHER. When was the policy of selling this waste 
material discontinued? 

Mr. SCOTT. The policy was changed some two or three 
years ago, it being the judgment of the Forester, having, I sup- 
pose, of course, the support of the Secretary of Agriculture, that 
it would not be a wise conservation of a great natural resource 
to sell off the timber which was easily available and leave un- 
sold that which was less accessible; and the policy was then 
entered upon of gradually improving the forests, so that the 
various sections of the country could be supplied from the for- 
ests most convenient to those sections. 

Mr. BOOHER. At the time of the Littlefield investigation the 
Chief Forester testified that the receipts of the Forest Serv- 
ice at that time were about $600,000, and the expenditures 
$1,000,000 for that year. Now the receipts are something over 
$2,000,000 and the expenditures over $5,000,000, so that the 
expenditures have increased a great deal more largely than the 
receipts. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is explained by the fact that a great deal of 
work is being done now in the forests that was not being done 
then, by the fact that a great many uses are being made of the 
forests which were not being made then, and by the fact that 
the forests have been greatly extended. 

The gentleman knows, doubtless, that the more the country is 
settled up and the more that homesteaders locate within the 
forests or in the neighborhood of the forests, the greater is the 
demand upon the forest force. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then, the réceipts should be so much greater. 

Mr. SCOTT. That would not necessarily follow, because a 
very large proportion of the timber used by homesteaders is 
granted to them free of cost. 

Mr. BOOHER. That certainly would not add to the cost of 
maintaining them. . k 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; it would add to the cost of maintaining 
them, for the reason that just as careful supervision is required, 
if not, indeed, a more careful supervision, over the man who is 
using timber without cost than over a man who is using timber 
that has been bought. 

Mr. LAMB. And for the further fact that millions of acres of 
land have been converted into the forest reserves since that 


time. 

Mr. SCOTT. What the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lams] 
says is very true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER, I ask unanimous consent that it be extended 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT. At the time to which the gentleman refers I 
think the area of the forests was perhaps about 100,000,000 
acres. It is now about 190,000,000. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it true that as you add to the forest reser- 
vation the expense becomes so much greater than the receipts 
all the time, increasing by a much larger per cent? 

Mr. SCOTT. It will be true to a certain extent. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then what is the average of increase, if the 
expense increases at a greater per cent than the receipts? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think I might say to the gentleman that the 
philosophy of the forest policy, as I understand it, is to conserve 
the forests primarily, and not primarily to go into the timber 
business; and it follows, therefore, necessarily, that if we want 
to conserve the forests we must extend their boundaries to in- 
clude all the forests that belong to the Nation. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it the gentieman’s idea of the conservation 
ped pat the longer it is continued the greater the expense 
will 
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Mr. SCOTT. No; that does not follow at all. In fact, the 
longer it is continued in proportion the less the expense will be. 

Mr. BOOHER. The expense has not decreased during the 
last five years. 

Mr. SCOTT. Because we have been extending the borders 
of the forest reserve, but we have now taken in practically all 
the land that will ever be so designated. From this time on, it 
seems to me, the receipts from the forests ought gradually to 
overtake the expenditures. 

Mr. BOOHER. I hope that is true. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a part of the testi- 
mony taken before the Committee on Expenditures in the Agri- 
cultural Department—the testimony of Chief Forester Pinchot. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bovtett). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The following is the matter referred to: 


Appropriations for Forest Service for the piai d 3 ending 
June 30: 1907, $1,000,000; 1908, $2,400,000; 1909, $3, „000; 1910. 
$4,646,200 ; 1911, $5,801,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. Are ali the forest reserves of the Government o to 
grazing by private individuals, subject to the regulations and control of 
the Government? 

Mr. Prxcnor. Subject to regulation; yes, ; 

nae CHAIRMAN. Does the Government recelve anything for those 

riv 
> Mr. Prxcnor. It does. Two years ago, for the first time, we an- 
nounced that a charge would be made for grazing on the public lands in 
the forest reserves, and we collected the first year $540,000 from that 
privilege. This coming summer we will get probably $600,000 or more. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a net Income to the Government, is it? 

Mr. Pixchor. No; it is not a net income. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do we have to expend in order to produce that 
$600,000 of result? 

Mr. Prxcnor. That question requires this answer: When the forest 
reserves were transferred to the Department of teulture the income 
for the previous fiscal year had been less than $60, , under the charge 
of the Land Office, and the expenditures $375,000. The Coe appropria- 
tion for the two the year of the transfer was $850,140, I think. The 
income was $767,000 for the first full year we had charge of it, and the 
net charge upon the Treasury was about $400,000 less than It had been 
before. In other words, we at once to make forest reserves pay. 
At the time of the transfer I Es e that I would never ask Congress 
for more than a million dollars for running expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean for the whole bureau? ' 

Mr. Pixcnor. For the whole bureau; but I would earn the rest, if 
they would 2 me the t to do it. This year I asked for $900,000 
instead of the million, and the income for the present fiscal year will 
amount to about one and o; arter millions. 
taking rything Doia S . — $2100 000 

ng eve account, a ý 

Mr. PINCHOT. No; the expenses this year will be about $1,800,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that you have a margin to the ? 

Mr. PIxcnor. We have a margin to the good; ends have promised 
the Committee on Agriculture that in five years from the transfer the 
forests will be costing the Government nothing at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. That og 9 bureau will be self-sustaining? 

Mr. PiINchor. Yes, It has three more years in which to do it. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman in charge of this bill a question. From what 
source do you get the $2,000,000 and over that is spoken of as 
the income from the Forestry Bureau? 

Mr. SCOTT. In general terms, it comes from the sale of the 
timber and grazing fees. There are also other special uses from 
which other receipts come. k 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. To what other uses does the 
chairman refer? 

Mr. MANN. Water powers and uses of that kind. 

Mr. SCOTT. The leased land over which irrigation ditches 
are carried and water power furnished, and so forth. Let me 
say that during the fiscal year 1910 the receipts were as fol- 
lows: From sales of timber, $1,043,428.20; grazing, $986,909.38; 
special uses, $58,910.50. In addition it was estimated that the 
free use of timber was allowed to the value of $176,166.51. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to say that I have been very much 
interested in this subject, because in our State, instead of this 
Forest Service being a benefit to us, it is absolutely an injury, 
both as respects the grazing privilege, from which some $900,000 
is collected—partly from our State and partly from other States 
that are under this tribute system—but more especially with 
reference to that part collected at the expense of diminishing 
our timber supply and the destruction of its usefulness. 

Mr. Chairman, one-third of the area of the State I have the 
honor in part to represent is included in forest reserves. In 
this connection, I hope you will remember that the original 
purpose for these withdrawals from the public domain was 
based upon the idea that in order to conserve the water supply 
needed for irrigation purposes this was deemed necessary to 
preserve the forests, they helping to make the best reservoirs 
for such supply. That fundamental idea and purpose met with 
the hearty acclaim of the whole semiarid region, but no sooner 
was the power given and the withdrawals made, than, greatly 
to our dismay, the opposite of what we expected was soon 


ses of your bureau, 


projected. That a system of espionage was to be inaugurated 
against the homeseeker on our public domain and the prospector 
in our mountains against their free and unlimited right, under 
the law, to pursue their respective vocations, was not expected. 
And now, since the full developments of the realities contem- 
plated by these “ New Nationalists” has dawned upon us, we 
find none to defend the policy save a few cattle barons and a 
few manufacturers of lumber. The owners of small herds of 
cattle, who, in times gone by, were wont to use the ranges, 
have been driven out, and the home builders are made to pay 
neatly double the price they formerly had to pay for their 
umber. 

That is not all. Vast areas of good agricultural land have 
been inclosed in these reserves, thus withdrawing an oppor- 
tunity from the homeseeker and, at the same time, imposing 
upon the present taxpayer a burden he would be proportion- 
ately relieved from, could such areas be brought within the 
taxing power of the State. 

The man who wants a home, who perhaps has spent the most 
of his days upon the farm, acquainted with soils, a long resident 
of the West, knowing the adaptability at different altitudes for 
a given kind of crop, and willing to take his chances, is met 
with a denial of his right by some youngster just from the city, 
or college life, and is curtly informed the land is not suitable 
for agricultural pursuits. The judgment of the dilettante pre- 
vails, and the homeseeker is told as the sweep was, in one of 
Diekens's novels, to “ move on.” 

Again, when the old grizzled prospector, with his years upon 
years of experience in reading the language of rocks, has but 
unloaded his patient and faithful burro, pitched his tent, spread 
his shakedown, and shouldered his pick, then comes around 
another of these youngsters, who, in terse and peremptory lan- 
guage, tells him that he is not in a mineral zone and, there- 
fore, he must move on. If the old prospector has been so 
unfortunate as to have escaped discovery until he has spent 
much time, labor, and money, and has, in his judgment, just 
reached the cap-rock of his pursuit, and is then discovered, 
nevertheless, he is told to move on. And so it is with ref- 
erence to every endeavor of those undertaking to follow others 
whose pluck and energy opened up to the world the secret 
sources of wealth in the West with freedom, and without 
hindrance—they are met upon the threshold of a new under- 
taking by the order to move on. 

The laws with reference to obtaining title to agricultural. 
land, as well as mineral, by this new policy of which we com- 
plain, are made to bend by exasperating rules and regulations 
in the hands of these regulators, corresponding to their peculiar 
whims, prejudices, and incompetence. 

The prospect for the one seeking a home of finding one, and 
the other to prospect as he would for the discovery of a mine, 
is so discouraging that increased population of our State and 
the future of our mining resources is brought to a standstill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill brings the yearly demand for millions 
of dollars for the support of the Forestry Bureau. Year after 
year, we find an increased demand. This appropriation asks 
for $5,500,000 and over. Last year we appropriated $5,000,000 
for this same service. We have, therefore, an increased demand 
over last year of $500,000, and, as appears from the colloquy 
between the chairman and myself, the Government receipts for 
the sale of timber from these forest reserves in 1910 were 
$1,043,428.20, and from grazing privileges $986,909.38, and 

910.50 from rentals of rights of way, water-power sites, and 
so forth. I do not, of course, include the item of $176,166.51, 
allowed for the free use of lumber, nor do I see how such item 
could in any way be regarded as a proper charge. Therefore we 
have the account as follows: Five million dollars spent last 
year, and $2,124,808.08 received, at an expense to the Govern- 
ment of $2,908,751.92, less 25 per cent to the States and Ter- 
ritories for roads and school purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I venture to say I voice the sentiment of 
99 per cent of the citizens of those States and Territories ex- 
ploited by this policy in saying we have received no corre- 
sponding benefit from the operation of this bureau, and if the 
objector or the credulous asks “ Why,” I should be led to say that 
outside of the pecuniary loss to us—of which I shall speak 
later—we are justified in criticizing the Government for en- 
gaging in a commercial business at all, because it is un-Ameri- 
can and un-Republican, as well as unconstitutional. Further, 
we feel resentful, because such acts upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment is a discrimination against us never exercised toward 
our sister Commonwealths in the upbuilding of their state- 
hoods. History shows that the timber supply, grazing privi- 
leges, coal lands, and water-power sites of these sister Com- 
monwealths were never capitalized for Government revenues, 
hence the unjustified discrimination against the West. 
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But, more than that, Mr. Chairman, and aside from the moral 
and ethical phase, and aside from the economic side of the ques- 
tion, as shown by the receipts and expenses of the bureau, there 
is another view which challenges the wisdom of the policy. We 
not only need our forests to conserve the rainfall, and that 
very badly, but we need the lumber that may be spared, and 
that very badly, for our own building purposes. Under the 
present system our watersheds are shorn of their power to 
store water, the timber felled that ought to stand for still other 
purposes, and there is transferred from us 75 per cent of its 
value-to the National Treasury. Along with this 75 per cent 
goes also 75 per cent of our grazing privileges. And when there 
is added to this through culling out of some partly matured 
trees, a loss of from a dozen up of young trees, killed by the 
felling of one of those isolated giants, there may be a better 
appreciation of the injury we sustain. Coupled with this, we 
may add that the axman does not realize that our trees only 
grow 90 days in the year, and only six hours a day over that 
period, and, therefore, none are matured, and hence a further 
wanton and unnecessary destruction of our forests and conse- 
quent loss to us. Besides that, under this bill the Govern- 
ment is allowed to sell, not only to a trust, but is allowed to sell 
to a trust authorized to ship the product from our State, though 
we have been for years importers of lumber for house building. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not ask the indulgence of the Chair, 
nor impose upon the House the history and evolution of the laws 
and rights of the occupants of our public domain. I will, how- 
ever, say briefiy that whilst this history shows there was a 
time in the early days that the Government sought to utilize 
the natural resources for governmental purposes, it only lasted 
during the time when the original 13 States owned the whole of 
the public domain westward, but not since the Louisiana pur- 
chase in 1803 has the Government invaded the rights of home 
builders, 

It is well known that the Free Soil Party, formed in 1850, | 
established the status of the American citizen to acquire, free 
of cost, a home on his own soil. Following this movement, we 
find perfected the rights as now defined by law—the acquire- 
ment by citizens of homes on the public domain. Side by side 
we find the public mineral domain open for exploration and 
ownership, and their well-defined rights have never been cbal- 
leuged nor interfered with until the introduction of the “red 
tape” and exasperating regulations inaugurated by the heads 
of the Forestry Bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, it was by a chance glance of an early pioneer | 
in tbat western country, pursued by an Indian, tomabawk and 
scalping knife in hand, whilst in hiding by the side of a rivu- 
let, he discovered a gleam in the sand, so different in color 
that it led him to pick it up with his trembling hand, which | 
finally led to the discovery of the gold fields of California. 
Thenceforward the stream of migration has been westward. 
That migratory movement has been more or less attended with 
dangers, privations, and disappointments; yet the pluck, en- 
ergy, and perseverance of the early pioneers and their descend- 
ants have builded empire upon empire there, and the country 
they invaded, conquered, and reclaimed has contributed mil- 
lions to our wealth in gold and silver, and is destined to be 
the granary of the world, adding year after year to the popula- 
tion, wealth, and substance of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, directly traceable to the shortsighted policy 
concerning the administration of the natural resources of Colo- 
rado I wish to give an illustration: j 

The census figures show that in 17 of the mining counties of 
the State where the greatest number of acres of forest reserves 
are located they lost in population nearly 33,000 in 10 years, I 
challenge all experts in calculation to find a greater loss, ac- 
cording to popuation, in any section of the Union, and I hold 
that the loss is due solely to this Forestry Bureau and its 
administration of the Forest Service. 

We Congressmen from the West ask our colleagues from the 
South, North, and East to consider calmly our demand, and we 
hope future legislation will be measured out to us upon the 
principle of the Golden Rule— 

As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye so unto them, 


Mr: BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. 


Salaries, Bureau of . One chemist, who shall be chief of 
bureau, $5,000; 1 chief clerk, $2,000; 5 clerks, class 4; 6 clerks, class 
8; 1 clerk, $1,440 ; 12 clerks, class 2; 1 clerk, $1,300; 18 clerks, class 1; 
13 clerks, at $1,020 each; 11 clerks, at $1,000 each; 18 clerks, at $900 
each ; 1 clerk, $720; 1 property clerk, $1,600; 1 assistant prope: cus- 
todian, $900; 1 chief food and drug inspector, $2,760; 1 food and dru 
inspector, $2,250; 6 food and arog inspectors, at $2,000 each; 13 f. 
and drug inspectors, at $1,800 each; 1 
11 food and inspectors, at $1,600 
at $1,400 each; 1 laboratory helper 
$1,000 each; 4 laboratory helpers, 
at $800 each; 6 laboratory he 


food and drug 3 $1,620; 
each ; 8 food and drug inspectors, 
$1,020; 4 laboratory helpers, a 
at $960 each; 2 laboratory helpers, 
3 pe „ at $840 each; 2 laboratory helpers, 
at $780 each ; 17 laboratory helpers, at $720 each; 2 laboratory helpers, 
at $660 each; 19 laboratory helpers or laborers, at $600 each: 1 
laboratory assistant, $1,200; 1 tool maker, $1,200; 1 janitor, $1,020; 
1 student assistant, $300; 2 messengers, at 5840 each; skilled laborer, 
$ ; 2 skilled laborers, at $720 each; 1 skilled laborer, $600; 

messengers or laborers, at $600 each; 2 messenger boys or laborers, at 
$540 each; 8 messenger boys or laborers, at $480 each; 3 messenger 
boys or laborers, at $420 each; 1 messenger or laborer, $360; 6 char- 
women, at $240 each; in all, $242,190. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make thé point of order 
against the language to be found beginning in line 3 on page 
49, “one chief clerk, $2,000.” The present salary is $1,800. I 
make the point of order as against the increase of $200. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment to re- 
store the original salary to $1,800. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 49, lines 3 and 4, after the semicolon, insert “ one chief clerk, 


| $1,800. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of the food and drugs act: For enabling the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act of June 30, 
1906, entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 

rtation of adulterated, or misbranded, or poisonous, or deleterious 
vods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” in the city of Washington and elsewhere, in- 
cluding chemical apparatus, chemicals and supplies, repairs to apparatus, 
rent, gas, electric current, official traveling expenses, telegraph and 
telephone service, express and freight charges, and all other expenses, 
employing such assistants, clerks, and other | rae as may be consid- 
ered necessary for the purposes named, $610,110. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on this paragraph for the purpose of making 
an inquiry. I notice this paragraph uses this language for the 
purpose of carrying out the law, and so forth— 

In the city of Washington and elsewhere. 


It then goes on and provides for an appropriation for ex- 
penses, and so forth, and the employment of such assistant 
clerks and other persons as is considered necessary for the pur- 
pose named, and appropriates $610,110. I want to inquire what 
this word “elsewhere” means, and if that is not new legisla- 
tion. I reserve the point of order on the paragraph, and espe- 
cially upon the word “ elsewhere.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the language to which the gen- 
tleman calls attention is not new legislation. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman means by that 
that it has been carried in appropriation bills heretofore? 

Mr. SCOTT. It has been carried in appropriation bills here- 
tofore, and the necessity for it arises from the fact that in the 
enforcement of the pure-food law it is necessary to send inspec- 
tors all over the country and to maintain chemical laboratories 
in various large cities in the country. On that account it is 
essential that the word “elsewhere” should appear in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall 
that it has ever been ruled by a Chairman presiding in Com- 
mittee of the Whole that even the Agricultural Department, 
where not specially authorized by acts, could provide for officers 
outside of the city of Washington. It has been uniformly held 
that the departments, under the Revised Statutes establishing 
yarious departments, and providing for their various duties, and 
giving them various authorities, might create offices and expend 
money in the District of Columbia and the city of Washington, 
but that when you undertake to provide that a head of a depart- 
ment should expend money by the appointment of employees or 
officers outside of the District of Columbia, there would have to 
be some specific authorization of law for it other than in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Department of Agriculture is specifically 
charged with the enforcement of the pure food and drug act. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand that. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. SCOTT. Does not the gentleman believe that in view of 
the legislation which imposes upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
this duty he would be warranted in expending money outside 
the city of Washington if it were necessary in order to enforce 
the act? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do know under the rulings 
that have been made. I do not know that I am going to make 
the point of order, but I wanted to call the attention of the 
House and the Chair to this provision. I know how important 
it is that this act should be enforced. I do not agree with the 
policy of it in all particulars. If we could have it administered 
as it should be administered, it would be of great service to the 
people, and has been a great service to the people, I will state 
that. Until the questions that have been raised in the courts 
have been decided I do not want to hamper or hinder the 
proper enforcement of this law, but what I object to, what I 
want to direct the attention of the committee and the country 
to, is the unlimited discretion, the unlimited power, that is 
sought to be given in this bill to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to spend money upon anything, whether it relates to the en- 
forcement of the pure-food law or any other law. There is no 
suggestion in the bill, no effort anywhere to say how many 
places he shall create, how many employees he shall employ, 
and what salary he shall pay, and there is no restriction or 
limitation whatever in this bill upon the Bureau of Chemistry 
or the Secretary of Agriculture as to the amount he shall pay 
any particular person or the money he shall spend for any 
particular object. He is given carte blanche to spend $610,110 
as he pleases without any effort to say what the salary shall 
be of the man in any particular case. I think it is subject to 
a point of order. I am not going to discuss that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my friend yield for one more question? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Of course. 

Mr. SCOTT. The language by which the Department of 
Agriculture is charged with the duty of enforcing the meat- 
inspection act is practically the same as that in which it is 
charged with the enforcement of the pure-food law. Does not 
my friend believe that an appropriation bill may properly carry 
language which allows the Secretary to employ meat inspectors 
in Chicago, Kansas City, and other places? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Well, I understand the bill pro- 
vides for so many inspectors. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It ought to if it does not. 

Mr. SCOTT. But it does not. ‘ 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It ought to whether it does 
or not. 

Mr. SCOTT. It leaves it discretionary with the Secretary. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It ought to provide for a speci- 
fied number and ought not to leave unlimited the number that 
may be employed and the amount of salaries which can be paid 
unlimited in amount. 

Now, I merely want to enter a protest against this manner of 
legislation. I want to suggest that this bill, which in a great 
measure does great benefit to a large number of our farmers 
throughout the country—and I do not want to suggest that I 
want to attack it in any way—but there is, however, in my 
judgment, under the guise—I will not use that word in any 
offensive sense—I will say, under an effort to expend money in 
the interest of agriculture, too much discretion given to the 
department. There is too much money provided, and the ex- 
penditure of that money is by officials who have the discretion 
of saying what shall be done with the money and what salaries 
people shall receive. Now, after pointing out under the statute 
in what the other departments are required to do, to appoint 
such clerks, such employees, or such officials to discharge their 
duties in those departments in Washington, that would be a 
compliance with the law, but when the Agriculture Department 
was created and when the various other departments were 
created, their duties were specifically stated and their powers 
specifically limited, and I hope in the near future, when the 
Members of Congress shall assemble to enact the next agricul- 
tural bill and to enact the other appropriation bills, the men 
who have been chosen by the people to represent them will be 
more careful than have those in this bill and in some other 
appropriation bills, and let the people understand for what 
purposes and for what offices their money is being expended 
and what salaries are being paid. 

I say this mode of legislation is contrary to our rulé, and that 
the Department of Agriculture or any other department should 
not be given carte blanche to appoint all the officials and em- 
ployees it sees fit and even undertake to fix what the salaries 
shall be, whether $1,000, $1,200, $1,500, $2,000, or even $5,000. 
It Las a tendency to create favoritism in the appointment of 
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officials; it has the tendency to overestimate the qualifications 
of men for the duties which they are called on to perform; it 
has a tendency to put off the day when other employees and 
clerks in the service of this Government in the city of Wash- 
ington may have their salaries justly increased. For that pur- 
pose I have reserved the point of order, but I do not desire to 
make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say in reply to my 
friend from Georgia that the Committee on Agriculture have 
been doing just exactly what he would expect them to do, from 
the remarks which have fallen from his lips. Now, if you will 
turn to the Book of Estimates, you will find out that the Agri- 
cultural Committee had before them a list of these expenses in 
Washington and elsewhere. For instance, under the food and 
drugs act, in Washington there was an estimate of $182,770, 
Then the food and drug act salaries out of Washington and else- 
where is defined in this language. Then that follows on with a 
bill of particulars, I might say, and sums up $221,246, thus ac- 
counting for nearly the whole amount in this paragraph. 

Mr. BOOHER. May I ask the gentleman from Virginia a 
question? 4 

Mr. LAMB. Les, sir; certainly. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does this bill in any place give the number 
of veterinarians employed in any of the stock yards, or the num- 
ber of meat inspectors? 

Mr. LAMB. The bill does not, but the annual reports from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture do give the numbers of those officers. My friend from Mis- 
souri can find out all that information at any time he desires by 
going down and getting that document. 

Mr. BOOHER. I know; but in every other department we 
appropriate for so many clerks and employees specifically, 
while in this bill it is left almost entirely in the discretion of 
the department to fix the number and salaries of the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. LAMB. Yes; but the gentleman must have faith and 
confidence in somebody. Somebody has got to be responsible, 
and in the administration of this food and drug act, which 
spreads all over the country, we are compelled to vest discre- 
tion in somebody to administer this money. 

Mr. BOOHER. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Virginia to the expenditures of the so-called referee board? 
Does he think those expenditures are right? 

Mr. LAMB. Yes; $28,088 is the amount that was expended 
for the year. $ 

Mr. BOOHER. From the ist day of March, 1908, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1909, Dr. Russel H. Chittenden’s salary was $13,709.66, 
and his other expenses were $5,769.59. Dr. C. A. Herter’s sal- 
ary was $9,822.13 and his other expenses. were $3,518.66. Dr. 
John H. Long’s salary was $15,685.34 and his expenses were 
$8,473.48. ‘ 

Mr. LAMB. What is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. BOOHER. I am reading from the testimony of Mr. 
Zappone, the disbursing clerk of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Ira Remsen’s salary was $11,631.36 and his ex- 
penses—— 

Mr. LAMB. My friend from Missouri is making a speech and 
taking my time. 

Mr. BOOHER. No. If the gentleman will allow me, I was 
just calling the attention of the gentleman to this subject and 
asking him if he approved of this expenditure. 

Mr. LAMB. Does the gentleman from Missouri comprehend 
the wide scope of this board of review, and does he know what 
splendid talent is required in those positions? 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; I will say to the gentleman, I know. 
Dr. Ira Remsen's salary was $11,631.86 and his expenses were 
$4,030.86. 

Mr. LAMB. Those gentlemen cover the whole administration 
of that service. ` 

Mr. BOOHER. I beg to differ with the gentleman. We have 
here the salaries and expenses of those gentlemen traveling 
about the country. 

Mr. LAMB. I rose to speak on this paragraph and to answer 
a question of my friend from Georgia, and now the gentleman 
from Missouri is occupying my time. The bill that we are dis- 
cussing is in the hands of an abler man than I, but—— 

Mr. BOOHER. If the gentleman from Virginia will allow me, 
I am not complaining about the conduct of the bill by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, but I simply want 
to call the attention of the House to these expenditures under 
the referee board. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. That is the referee board. We 
know all about that. 
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Mr. BOOHER. Now, permit me to ask, Why should there be 
such a difference in the salaries of these officers, doing the 
same business and performing the same duties, under the same 

7 

Mr. LAMB. For the same reason that there is a difference 

between your salary and the salary of one of these clerks at 
2,000. 

8 Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague from Virginia IMr. Lams] 
allow me to answer the question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Lamp] has expired. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
he may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not want the committee to get the impres- 
sion from what has just been read by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that the salaries of $11,000 and $15,000, and other large 
sums, are paid to one individual man. The amounts there 
named are paid to the men whose names are given in connec- 
tion with them for the total cost of maintaining the labora- 
tories which they are conducting in carrying out the work of the 
department, and if the gentleman will look into the matter a 
little more carefully he will find out that the sum actually re- 
ceived by the individuals whom he has named is a very modest 
sum, indeed. 

Mr. BOOHER. Here is the proposition: Why should one of 
these men receive $15,000 in salary for a certain period of time 
and another receive $9,000? 

Mr. SCOTT. I can not allow the gentleman to state that 
this person receives $15,000 in salary. The $15,000 covers an 
allotment with which the scientist to whom it is paid is to carry 
on the expense of the laboratory in which he is to make certain 
investigations for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LEVER. He may carry a dozen clerks. 

Mr. SCOTT. He may carry a dozen clerks, and does carry 
two or three skilled chemists, and pays them a large part of 
that sum. . 

Mr. BOOHER. Why is it carried on the books of the depart- 
ment under the head of “ Salaries?” 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not so carried. 

Mr. BOOHER. It is; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

. SCOTT. On the books of the department the gentleman 
will find, if he investigates, the sum has been lumped by Mr. 
Zappone in the testimony he is quoting. 

Mr. BOOHER. The Committee on Investigation of Expendi- 
tures in the Agricultural Department investigated this very 
thing, and we elicited from the bureau the thing I am stating, 
that under the head “Salaries” they carried this amount to 
Dr. Long of $15,500. 

Mr. SCOTT: Did the gentleman get an impression that 
$15,000 was paid to Dr. Long as his compensation? 

Mr. BOOHER. I most certainly did. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then he has got an erroneous impression. The 
sum was paid to Dr. Long for the entire cost of maintaining 
the laboratory which he conducts to carry on these investiga- 
tions and a great many other expenses. 

Mr. BOOHER. I insist that the expenses the chairman 
speaks about come under the head of “ Other expenses” and 
not under the head of “ Salaries.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever], who has, no doubt, the detailed estimate before him. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will yield to me, I will read: 

Referee board. 


Five consulting scientific experts, at $2,000 each $10, 000 
One —: ——— ee — . 
Three experts, at $200 per month each 22222 7. 200 
Two experts, at $150 per month each — 3,600 
One expert, at $1 per hour (estimated amount) —.— 1. 800 
One expert, at $50 per month — 600 
One collaborating stenographer, at $25 per month 300 

CTT See ee eee 27, 000 


Mr. BOOHER. Now, that is exactly the “ Other expenses,” 
and here is this extra help paid for under the head of “ Other 
expenses,” exactly as I have it, and it does not cover any part 
of the salaries. Under the head of “ Salaries” is carried the 
salaries of the members of the referee board. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I was not in sympathy with that board or the 
creation of it—— 

Mr. LEVER. Neither was I. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). But in justice to the facts it is 
proper to say that these were investigations carried on in a 
chemical laboratory and in a laboratory under the control of 


Dr. Long, where he was at great expense; and those consulting 
scientists received a salary of $2,000 each. 

Mr. BOOHER. That is set out here under the head of 
“ Other expenses,” that the gentleman from South Carolina read. 
We have the same list of Other expenses“ here. 

Mr. LEVER. Except that your list refers to two years ago 
and mine refers to the past year. 

Mr. BOOHER. It carries the same thing. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the fact is that the amount 
which the gentleman read was not an individual salary to Dr. 
Long, but was to cover the expense of his laboratory in doing 
this work, which involves the payment of a number of experts. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask what the 
salary of Dr. Long is, in fact? 

Mr. MANN. Two thousand dollars. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Boon] allow me to make this statement? 

Mr. BOOHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The entire cost of the referee board for the 
fiscal year 1910 was $27,000. Obviously, therefore, the amount 
spoken of by the gentleman from Missouri could not be paid to 
each one of these gentlemen as salaries. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am going by the sworn testimony of the 
officials. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I am familiar with what my friend from Vir- 
ginia calls attention to. I have been familiar with the fact for 
Several years that the Secretary of the Treasury has to submit 
to the Congress an itemized statement of the expenditures and 
the estimates. I had that book upon my desk, the same as my 
friend from Virginia had, and which he read from; and because 
I had that and saw the expenditures that have been made, and 
the estimates that have been proposed, I call attention to the 
large increase in this amount. 

Now, we have in the last appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this item: 


For all expenses necessary to carry into effect an act known as the 
pure food and drug act, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, in- 
cluding chemical apparatus, chemical supplies, etc., $240,000. 


And— 

For employing such assistants, clerks, and other persons as the Secre- 
tary may consider necessary for the purpose named, $287,340. 

The Committee on Agriculture, in passing its last bill, the 
bill for the last fiscal year, saw fit to segregate that amount, 
and saw fit to say how much was to be expended elsewhere and 
in the city of Washington for the purpose of carrying that out. 

They do not do that in this bill. Now, the Secretary in sub- 
mitting these estimates says: 

There is an apparent decrease in the above appropriation of $92,230; 
but adding the saving in salaries of 137 employees transferred to the 
statutory roll, amounting to $152,230, there is an actual increase of 
$60,000: This increase 15 for paying the expenses of rt witnesses 
and other expenses in connection with the enforcement of the food and 
drugs act. his appropriation has been segregated from the appro- 
priation for general expenses, Bureau of Chemistry, and several minor 
changes made in the wording. 

Now, we have in the same Book of Estimates, in relation to 
the food and drugs act, the number of employees and the sal- 
aries paid to each, amounting to $182,770, and for those em- 
ployed outside of Washington, $259,108.50, so that it all amounts 
to about $460,000. 

Now we are asked—and I apprehend we are going to do it— 
to pass a bill without anything in the report of the committee, 
without anything in the bill indicating to this House for what 
purpose this large increase over last year is made. It is said 
by my friend from Virginia that in order to inform ourselves 
about it each Member not upon the Appropriations Committee 
must go and dig up the information contained in the Book of 
Estimates. 

Mr. LAMB. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I did not say any 
such thing. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman held the Book of 
Estimates in his hand, and said that each one could get the in- 
formation from it. 

Mr. LAMB. I said we would show it. I did not say you 
could dig it up. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman said we could 
find the information in this book. Oh, yes; if all of us were on 
the Committee on Agriculture, or if we had the time to devote 
to it, as my friend has, we could go through the pages of this 
large volume and find it for ourselves; but I humbly and respect- 
fully submit that it might be the duty of the Committce on 
Agriculture to inform other gentlemen who may not desire to 
engage in this apparently useless work of finding out where the 
money is expended, where this increase goes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Certainly. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I did not hear the statement the gentleman | in this bill, it obviates that difficulty by proposing that only 


made, and I wish he would state how much of an increase he 
figures there is over the current year. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I read from the Book of Esti- 
mates. 8 

Mr. SCOTT. I thought the gentleman made a statement as 
to the amount of the increase. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I undertook to do so. I called 
attention to the statement made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in a note on page 121 of the Book of Estimates. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thought the gentleman said there was $200,000 
increase. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I said the whole amount paid 
for the enforcement of the pure food and drugs act amounted to 
about $460,000, and that here you appropriated some $600,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to make this statement to the 
gentleman: The increase in the appropriation for the enforce- 
ment of the pure food and drugs act carried in this bill in ex- 
cess of the current appropriation is $60,000. The total increase 
in the entire bureau over the appropriation for the current year 
is only $68,080.80. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I said that the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as contained in the Book of Esti- 
mates, showed that under this bill there was an appropriation 
for salaries in Washington, $182,770; and for salaries outside 
of Washington, $259,108.50. And added together they amounted 
to about $455,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Probably about $555,000, making a total ap- 
propriation of about $60,000 more than last year. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I simply ran the figures up in 
my mind. I will admit that the gentleman is more accurate, 
as he probably has the exact figures. I called attention to the 
fact that there was an evident increase of over $60,000. I did 
not misquote anybody. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, not at all. I did not know that the gentle- 
man made the statement. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. My only information is from 
the Book of Estimates furnished by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Now, Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that when we 
are increasing appropriations by leaps and bounds, increasing 
them from year to year, running up into thousands of dollars, 
we ought to know-for what this money is expended. I appre- 
hend that there are not 20 Members in this House outside of the 
Committee on Agriculture that can find the time or occasion 
to tell for what this large sum of money appropriated is ex- 
pended. That is all I desire to call the attention of the House 
to, and to the unwise way of appropriating large sums of 
money, to be expended in Washington and elsewhere, without 
any safeguards thrown around it. I do not care who is at the 
head of a department, or who the official may be, we ought to 
safeguard and protect the expenditure of the people’s money, 
no matter for what purpose it is expended, and no matter how 
pure and honest and how faithful the official may be to whom 
the expenditure is intrusted. It is our business to know where 
it goes, and to protect it. That is all I desire to say. I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, or misbranded, or 
poisonous, or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” be amended so as to 

rovide that whenever any preparation, such as tincture made from a 
resh plant or from any part thereof, or a dilution of either a fresh or 
dried plant tincture or other drug substance which may be made upon 
the scale of 1 part of the tincture or solution and 9 parts of menstruum, 
and which process may be successively repeated by using 1 part of each 
succeeding dilution and 9 parts of menstruum or a trituration made 
upon the scale or proportion of 1 part of the substance and 9 parts of 
milk sugar, and which process may be successively repeated by using 1 
part of each succeeding trituration and 9 parts of milk sugar, is not 
mentioned in the United States Pharmacopeia or the National Formu- 
lary and is mentioned in the Homeopathic Pharmacope@ia of the United 
States, it shall be judged by the standard contained in the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
paragraph. 

While I have made the point of order against this provision 
in the bill, it is not because I object to giving recognition to a 
Homeopathic Pharmacopeia in the pure-food law. When the 
pure-food law, otherwise known as the food and drugs act, was 
prepared, it provided, as a mere matter of convenience, that 
drugs named in the United States Pharmacopœia should not 
be required to have any specific statement as to strength or 
otherwise in connection with the name of the drug if the articie 
conformed to the requirements for the drug so named in the 
United States Pharmacopeia. 

It is evident that we can not successfully enforce a law which 
has two standards under the same name without any further 
indication of what is intended. But, as I undergtand the item 


those drugs which are named in the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia 
and not named in the United States Pharmacopeia shall con- 
form to the requirements of the Homeopathic Pharmacopœia 
if the name be given without further indication of the strength 
or other quality. 

I am inclined to think there could be no objection to this 
provision if there were no controversy as to what Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia shall be recognized. There is no controversy in 
reference to the United States Pharmacopœia. There is but 
one. But there are two homeopathic pharmacopeias, each 
claiming to be the correct one. 

The paragraph in the bill proposes to recognize the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopeia of the United States, published under the 
direction of the committee on pharmacope@ia of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy. The first edition of this publication, 
I think, was issued in 1897, and the second, which, I believe, is 
the last, was issued in 1901. But there is another homeo- 
pathic pharmacopœia, known as the American Homeopathi¢ 
r th eighth edition of which was issued in 1904 
or 1906. 

Various bills have been before Congress since the passage of 
the food and drugs act seeking recognition, by amendment of 
that act, for the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United 
States, the one referred to in the paragraph in this bill. 
Those, so far as the House is concerned, have been before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I think, also, 
that one or two bills have been introduced in one of the branches 
of Congress seeking to recognize the American Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia. 

I am not qualified at present to pass upon the respective 
merits of these two homeopathic pharmacopœias. But there 
bave been many communications sent to us protesting against 
the recognition in the law of the Homeopathic Pharmacopœia 
of the United States as against the American Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia. _ > 

In an article in the Hahnemannian Monthly of September, 
1908, is an article objecting to recognition of the Homeopathic 
Pharmacopæia of the United States, and various articles have 
appeared at different times in the Homeopathic Recorder, pub- 
lished at Lancaster, Pa., to the same effect. I have received a 
large number of letters along the same lines, a few of which I 
herewith insert. 

The following is a letter from the secretary and manager of 
the Standard Homeopathic Pharmacy, of Los Angeles, Cal. : 

: STANDARD HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 15, 1908. 
Hon. Jaurs R. Mann, Washington, D. C. 


RESPECTED Sir: It is my privilege, and I give myself the honor to 
write you with regard to the recognition of the Pharmacopœla Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy. 

I most respectfully petition that this be denied. The book which is 
used at present has been used for many, many years, and is entitled 
and known as the “American Homeopathic Pharmacopœia,“ and should 
receive the consideration of the Congress of the United States. 

I humbly petition this in the name of and in the spirit of hundreds 
of physicians along the coast and in California, all of whom, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, are op to the recognition of the 
Book known as the Pharmacopeia erican Institute of Homeop- 
athx.“ 

e recognition of the Pharmacopœia American Institute of Homeop- 
athy would work great hardship, not only upon the human subscriber 
and the business he represents, but it. would cause a. great deal of 
trouble, misunderstanding, and inharmony to the profession, and would 
be the cause of a great deal of monetary loss. I speak from a practical 
experience of over 20 years in homeopathic pharmacy and its relation 
to the physician. 

In the interest of homeopathy, its followers, and the financial and 
general moral interest, the undersigned lly presen 

THE Stanparp HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
Wu. A. BROOKS, Secretary and Manager. 


I concur most heartily. 
F. S. BARNARD, M. D., President. 


Here is a letter from the manager of the Kansas City Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacy Co.: 


KANSAS CITY HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., December 10, 1908. 


Hon. James R. Maxx, of Illinois, 
Washington, D. C. 

RESPECTED Sin: I have the honor to address you upon a subject 
touching the recognition of a book entitled and known under the name 
of * Eig waist cer American Institute of Homeopathy.” 

The undersigned manager of the Kansas City Homeopathic Phar- 
macy Co., begs to submit for consideration that instead of the above- 
named book, called Pharmacopwia American Institute of Homeop- 
athx,“ another book, published by Messrs. Boericke & Tafel, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., entitl “The American Homeopathic Pharmacopeia,” 
should receive recognition by the Congress of the United States, 

The subscriber most respectfully presents this petition, based upon 
the fact that, in his capacity as manager of the above-named phar- 
macy, he is supplying and is in contact with thousands of homeopathic 
physicians In the West; that he has duly solicited and has the expres- 
sions of the wants of such physicians, which are that they desire to 
have the American Homeopathic Pharmacope@ia recognized as the 
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by so-called supplications ob- 

ed vag her. ye meetings in an ob- 

1 5 way ought to carry very little weight with your honorable com- 
ee. 

The writer, informing himself further upon the 
that the large homeopathic establishment in 
under the name of Boericke & Tafel, the largest 2 
has the same experience. A similar opinion is obtained 
macy in Louisville, and still another opinion of the same charac 
obtained from the ext ve homeopathic pharmacy in Los Angel 

Respectfully submitted. 3. & W 

. C. WAR 


Also a letter from the Southwestern Homeopathic Pharmacy 
Co., of Louisville, Ky.: 


SOUTHWESTERN HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY CO., 
Louisville, Ky., December 14, 1908. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

RESPECTED SIR: I take the 5 vou with reference to 
the recognition of a book called “ pota American Institute of 
Homeopathy,” and I most humbly beg that this request be 5 
that instead of the above-mentioned book the American Homeopathic 


3 of many 


shi y 
The writer, in oe for the recognitio American Homeo- 
s attention to the fact that this book has 


the fraternity at large, notwithstanding th 
from State associations have, in a political way, been 


After making a rope Investigation, your humble petitioner finds 
that a large range ie ag other pharmacies have the same experience, and 
that the of t manoy. of homeopathic physicians is to recog- 
nize the American Homeopa Pharmacopeia. 
Hoping that this petition may meet your approval, 

I am, with much respect, yours, truly, 


M. E. HAYDON, 
Manager Southwestern Homeopathic Pharmacy Co. 


Also a letter from the proprietor of the Washington Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacy of this city: 


WASHINGTON HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
Successor TO Borricke & TAFEL, 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 1908. 
Hon. JAMES R. MANN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: Your valued communication of the 8th instant to hand, 
asking for information relative to the standing of the two pharma- 
co pertaining to homeopathy. 

am very glad of the opportunity to submit the following by way of 
explanation, and I trust that you will comprehend that the matter is 
of vast importance to the homeopathic pharmacists throughout the 
country, 

The American Homeopathic Pharmacopeia is a compilation of the 
ideas, formulas, and data as handed down to us by the founder of 
homeopathy, namely, Samuel Hahnemann, and which the homeopathie 
pharmacists have used continuously for the past 100 years. Upon 
this our materia medica is based, upon this our provings have been 
made and recorded to the satisfaction of every homeopath, not only in 
this country but the whole world. in, the above pharmaco ia 
serves to teach the different atong tas of all homeopathic 
and which concedes, quite naturally, that the drugs there 
handled in quite a erent manner from the method set forth in the 

harma a known as the United States Homeopathic Pharmacopei 
The sole idea of which is to teach us that all of our drugs shall consis 
of but one eae bog 

The United States Homeopathic Pharmacopœla consists of ideas 
originated by a few who would revolutionize the homeopathic world, and 
by some manner of means su led in having the same adopted by the 
American Institute of Homeopathy, a large y consisting of nearly 
every homeopathic physician in this country, and it is safe to say there 
are a very few of them who know anything about pharmacy. 

Now, even though the American Institute of Homeopathy did adopt 
this new publication, think you that the pharmacists orm to the 
step taken by them? I invite you to take a canvass of the homeo- 
pathic pharmacists throughout this country and you will learn that we 

refer bnemann's ideas, and that we stick to them, and will con- 
tonne to do so unless Congress passes on the bill offered and known as 
the Gallinger bill. 

The matter simmers down to this: Are we to follow Hahnemann, the 
founder of homeopathy, or take up the opinion of a seemingly private 


work? 

This subject has been the bone of contention for the past 10 years, 
and in the opinion of the writer has reached that stage when it is 
looked upon as a farce, and I beg to assure you that the matter should 
be dropped and not referred to again until the same can be taken u 
with the American Institute of Homeopathy, which meets in June, ona 
final disposition is determined upon. 

The homeopathic pharmacists of this country have not been ac- 
quainted with the object of the Gallinger bill, but I have taken steps to 
acquaint them of the existence of the same, and it is quite likely that 
you will receive communications from all of them, d of 


so-called suppo! 
obtained for it. 


the more stai 
which will be better able to treat of the subject than the writer. 
Yours, very truly, C. V. DORMAN, 


Also a letter from Dr. William O. Cheeseman, homeopathic 
physician of Chicago: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 29, 1908. 
Hon. James R. Mann, Washington, D. C. 
Friexp Mann: I write you to protest against the bill amending the 
food and act, and is — H. R. 6089. £ 
This amendment has been introduced through the efforts of Dr. T. H. 
Carmichael, professor of pharmacology, Hahnemann Medical College, 


Philadelphia. 
This bill re ts only a desire of a small portion of the homeo- 
pathic physi of this country, as about 90 per cent now use by 


fluence to defeat it. 
in advance for this favor, and with best wishes for 


Wa. O. CHEESEMAN, M. D. 
Also two letters from Dr. A. C. Allen, of the Medical Ad- 
vance, homeopathic publication of Chicago: 


Tan MEDICAL ADVANCE, 
Chicago, III., April 27, 1908. 
Hon. James R. Maxx, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


ton aha consequent] 
tinctures from the s 
on the healthy—that 
materia medica is 3 

In making the potencies of the various remedies, either alcohol or 
distilled water is used in converting the triturations of the solid sub- 
aphite, alumina, 

tencies. This 


y was o. y tested 
the drug provings on which the homeopathic 


form into — 

The majority of homeopathic colleges in the United States do not use 
this Pharmacope@ia r ceutical departments or in instruct- 
ing their classes, and for the reasons above stated are opposed to its 
becoming legalized by Con: 

A large majority of the homeopathie physicians in this country, for 
copai and probably will contine touse Me even If the House Ul ow 

3 y continue to use even e House now 
in Con should become a law. 
ours, very truly, H. C. ALLEN. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Washington, D. C. 
rotest against the bill which is before the 


Dran Sm: I write to 
et for amending food and drugs act and is numbered H. R. 


This amendment has been introduced thro 


pathic PE ES as more than 90 cent the homeo- 
pathic parean of the United States now ues by pees prepara- 
tio fe Pharmacopeia, 


Pharmacope@ia. 
use the American 8 


Also, a letter from P. H. Mallen Co., manufacturing homeo- 
pathetic pharmacists, of Chicago: 
P. H. MALLEN Co., 


MANUFACTURING HOMEOPATHIC F'RARMACISTS, 
Chicago, III., May U1, 1908, 
Hon. J. R. Mann, M. C., Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We wish to protest against bill No. 0089 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comineres. is bill 
and drug act, and the amendments 
United States the author- 


Romecpethic ‘remedies that red 
omeopathic rem at are ng to the Ameri 

Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia, which differs in principle 9 
pathic 8 of the United States. We trust that 


use your best orts in havi the American Homeopathic Pharma- 
copœla substituted for that of the Homeopathic Pharmacopæia of the 
United States. 


— 


ery truly, yours, P. H. MALLEN Co. 


P. H. MALLEN, President. 
Also a letter from Mr. Boericke, of Boericke & Tafel, homeo- 
pathic pharmacists, of Philadelphia. This firm is the publisher 
of the American Homeopathic Pharmacopoeia. 
PHILADELPHIA, November 21, 1908. 
Hon. J. R. Mann, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with a t sent us by Dr. M. R. 
French, of Chicago, I mail you to-day a copy of the American Homeo- 
ee a 8 and some journals, together with a catalogue of 

ricke z 


From the articles marked and from the letter to Dr. Carmichael 
the Bayard Club, it may be evident that there is a decided op; - 
tion to the United States Homeopathic Pharmacopeia, and it is a fact 
that the majority of homeopathic physicians, as well as the majority 
of homeopathic pharmacies, prefer the preparations made according 


to the American Homeopathic 


Pharmacopeia. This latter pharmacopoeia 
is also 3 as the standard in several States, and was adopted at 
ef last June by the International Hahnemannian 
s a representative body of homeopathic physicians 

of considerable influence. 
further information I may be able to give you in this matter- 


Any 
will be padly furnished by me. 
ours, truly, F. A. BOERICEKE. 


In view of the fact that I have received so many letters in 
connection with the consideration of this subject before my 
committee protesting against official recognition of the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopeia of the United States and insisting that 
most of the homeopathic pharmacists and physicians recognize 
the American Homeopathic Pharmacopœia and not the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia of the United States, XY have made the 
point of order to strike out the provision in the bill which pro- 
poses to recognize the Homeopathic Pharmacopmia of the 
United States. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction of this subject, is quite willing to give full and 
complete consideration to the question at any time when the 
parties interested desire to appear before it, although it would 
seem that the people believing in homeopathy ought to come 
to some agreement among themselyes before they ask Congress 
to enact legislation which may determine for them to a large 
extent the character of the medicinal preparations they are to 
receive. 

-~ Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in order that the reasons which 
actuated the committee in inserting this paragraph may be 
understood, I submit the following letter: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF HOMEOPATHY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 10, 1911. 
Hon C. F. Scorr, Chairman, 
And Members of the Committee on Agriculture. 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with the est of the Hon. C. F. SCOTT, 
your chairman, I submit the following facts in reference to the pro- 
posed paragraph in the report o? the Secretary of Agriculture, which 

rovides for the introduction of the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the 
nited States into the food and drugs act as the standard for such 
preparations of drugs as are not mentioned in the United States Pharma- 


As chal ia committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy, I represent 2,900 members out of a total of 15,000 
cians in the United States who desire that their preparations shall 


whi e preparations are of the same kind, as 
United States Pharmaco- 
the standard, but in case of tinctures from fresh 
pianis at which there are about 300, and triturations with milk sugar, 
an 


wowd be the standard. 

We would, therefore, suggest the ađoption of the following, which you 
will notice is identical with the statement made hy gou chairman (see 
p. 254, next to last paragra h, statement of Dr. „ on agricultural 
appropriation bill), whi . Wiley in the next paragraph says would 
be perfectly satisfactory to him. e simply mention, after the words 
“that whenever any preparation“ and the words “is not mentioned in 
the United States B ee etc.,“ the following, for the purpose 
of defining the use of the word “ preparation” as used in this connec- 
tion: “Provided, That whenever any M such as a tincture 
made from a fresh plant or from any part hereof, or a dilution of either 
a fresh or dried-plant tincture, or other drug substance, which may be 
made —— the scale of one part of the tincture or solution and nine 
parts of menstruum, and which process may be successively repeated by 
using one part of each succeeding dilution and nine parts of menstruum, 
or a trituration made upon the scale or proportion of one part of the 
substance and nine parts of milk sugar, and which process may be suc- 
cessively repeated by using one part of each succee trituration and 
nine parts of milk sugar, is not mentioned in the United States Pharma- 

in or the National Formulary, and is mentioned in the Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopeia of the United States, it shall be ju by the 
caer contained in the Homeopathic Pharmacopœia of the United 
es, 

This definitive declaration prevents amb: ty, and does not in any 
manner alter the paragraph as inserted by 1 Secretary of Agriculture 
and modified by your rman and agreed to by Dr. Wiley. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. H. CARMICHAEL, M. D., 


Chairman Committee on Pha 
American Institute of Homeopathy. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph of 
this bill under the heading of Bureau of Chemistry, which is no 
doubt subject to a point of order, if adopted will recognize the 
United States Pharmacopeia as the standard of such drugs as 
are not now recognized under the pure food and drugs act. 

The Homeopathic Pharmacopœia of the United States is 
the one which has been recognized by the American Institute 
of Homeopathy. This is an organization of homeopathic phy- 
1 United States, and is composed of the foremost 

ders of the profession of this country. In my judgment, if 
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Congress is to recognize any pharmacopoeia of this school of 
medicine, it should adopt that one which has the indorsement 
of the national organization. A good many years ago the 
American Institute of Homeopathy appointed a committee of 
eminent physicians to write a pharmacopeia that might be 
satisfactory and have the indorsement of the organization. 
This committee after years of work and study finally produced 
in 1897 the first addition. Those physicians who composed the 
committee and edited this first edition were such men as 
Conrad Wesselhoeft, Boston, Mass., chairman; J. Wilkinson 
Glapp, Boston, Mass., secretary; Lewis Sherman, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Henry M. Smith, New York, N. I.; James E. Gross, 
Chicago, III.; William Boericke, San Francisco, Cal; A. C. 
Cowperthwaite, Chicago, III.; Malcolm Leal, New York, N. X.; 
H. R. Arndt, San Diego, Cal,; Edward P. Colby, Wakefield, 
Mass.; A. F. Worthington, Cincinnati, Ohio; and T. X. Kinne, 
Paterson, N. J. And those who edited the edition of 1901 are 
the following: Charles Mohr, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; J. 
Wilkinson Clapp, Boston, Mass., secretary; Conrad Wesselhoeft, 
Boston, Mass.; A. C. Cowperthwaite, Chicago, III.; ©. A. 
Boericke, Philadelphia, Pa.; O. A. Dewey, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
John L. Moffat, Brooklyn, N. X.; and T. H. Carmichael, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. J. P. Dake, of Nashville, Tenn., had much to do with 
the early part of the writing of this pharmacopœia, but on 
account of his death was unable to help complete the work. 
These men haye been eminent in the profession, and in my 
judgment were unselfish in recommending this pharmacopœia 
to the homeopathic physicians of the United States. They did 
not represent any particular manufacture of medicines, but 
sought to write and adopt such work as would be of use to 
physicians of this school of practice. 

There have been other homeopathic pharmacopœlas published 
in the United States, but these usually were written for some 
manufacturing firm. The foremost among them is the Ameri- 
can Pharmacopeia, and is published by Boericke & Taffel, a 
manufacturing firm of Philadelphia, Pa. This is a reliable 
firm and one in which the physicians of the school have confi- 
dence in their honesty and integrity. Yet it hardly seems fair 
that there should be a failure to recognize the pharmacopeia of 
this school of medicine because it does not suit any particular 
manufacturing firm. But the one should be recognized that 
has the indorsement of the profession at large. It seems that 
the one indorsed by the American Institute of Homeopathy 
should be indorsed, if any is to receive recognition by Con- 
gress. This paragraph only seeks to recognize as the standard 
of this school of such remedies as are not mentioned in the 
United States Pharmacopeia. There is quite a difference in 
the preparation of many of the remedies used by the different 
schools of medicine. While it is not feasible to recognize two 
standards under the pure food and drug act, yet it seems to me 
that we ought to give recognition to the one which now has 
the indorsement of the highest authority of the organization 
of this school of medicine. It is not probable that the com- 
plete indorsement by all manufacturing firms of this pharma- 
copeia could be brought about in the near future. But if 
Congress will recognize the work of the highest authority in 
the school, I have no doubt that in a short time whatever 
changes may be necessary in this work will be carried out. 
And it is no doubt the changes will be necessary, as the United 
States Pharmacopm@ia, which is now recognized under’the pure 
food and drug act, has had many changes made since it was 
first adopted in convention. This must necessarily be so with 
the advancement in medicine and new remedies being discov- 
ered and new processes of manufacture and extracting the 
active principle of drugs. I regret that it has been thonght 
n to make a point of order against this provision in 
the bill for the reason that it must defer the recognition of 
the pharmacopeia of this school of medicine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF SOILS. 

Salaries, Bureau of Soils: One soll ph 
bureau, $4,000; 1 chief clerk, $2,000) . 72.900 
3 elerks, class 4; 2 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, class 2; 1 clerk, 21.260 
8 cler class 1; 4 clerks, at $1,000 each; 8 clerks, at $840 each; 1 
soil grapher, $1,400; 8 draftsmen, at $1,200 each; 1 draftsman, 
r Gan T a kOe 
1 laborer. $800 ; 1 charwoman or 3 $480; in all, $48,820. $ 4 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the language in the paragraph, in lines 16 and 17: 

One soil physicist, who shall be chief of bureau, $4,000. 


His present salary is $3,500, and I make the point of order. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order on 
the salary of the chief. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing now that I 
desire to say in connection with the matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 17, page 53, before “dollars,” insert “three thousand five 
hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation of the relation of soils to climate and o ic 
life and of the texture and composition of soils in the field and labora- 
tory, $51,600. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding a new paragraph after line 15, page 54, as follows: 

For exploration and investigation within the United States to 
determine a ssible source of supply of potash, nitrates, and other 
natural fertilizers, $12,500, $2,5 of which shall be immediately 
available.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment just offered by 
me, if adopted, will inaugurate a most important line of work to 
the people of the United States, and especially those engaged in 
agriculture. Briefly, the purpose of the amendment is to give 
authority to the Department of Agriculture to conduct explora- 
tions and investigations throughout the country, with a view of 
determining the probable sources of supply of potash, nitrates, 
and other natural fertilizers. The amendment, if adopted, will 
enable the department to make a thorough investigation to 
locate deposits of nitrates, potash, and such other minerals as 
may be useful as fertilizers, 

As the virgin soil of the country becomes more and more ex- 
hausted, as it is becoming more and more exhausted each year, 
- the intelligent farmer—and they are all becoming educated 
more and more—adopts the system of intensification in his farm 
methods, This means that the farmer is planting less acreage 
and producing by intelligent methods larger results in the way 
of crops raised. The soil is a great storehouse, filled with the 
food and clothing of the human family. To manage the soil in 
such a way as to make it yield the most for humanity is the 
science of agriculture. This management consists in three 
methods of human control—rotation, tillage, and fertilization. 

The use of commercial fertilizers is therefore recognized by 
the leading agricultural scientists of this day as a necessary 
method in the control and exploitation of the soil. At this time 
commercial fertilizers are used most largely in the South, and 
especially in the South Atlantic States, where, on account of 
the one-crop system prevalent in that section, the soil has been 
depleted in a measure of much of the necessary elements of 
plant growth. But it must not be overlooked that experiments 
prove that the richest soils yield most readily in increased crop 
production to the use of commercial fertilizers, and this matter 
of the use of these ingredients becomes each day more and more 
a question of nation-wide importance. The rich alluvial lands 
of the Mississippi Valley and the prairie lands of the West are 
just as much in need of the application of commercial fertilizers 
as are the worn-out lands of the older States. 

Gentleman of the committee will understand the vast im- 
portance of this undertaking proposed in this amendment when 
the fact is called to their attention that the United States con- 
sumes commercial fertilizers to the amount of $120,000,000 every 
year and that the bulk of the supply of the raw material comes 
from foreign countries. A complete fertilizer consists of cer- 
tain proportions, dependent upon the soil and the crop or plant, 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. The nitrogen supply 
of this country comes largely from Chili, while the entire sup- 
ply of potash comes from Germany, and in the matter of potash 
alone this country, its farmers, pay to Germany an annual 
tribute of over $8,000,000. Germany has a complete and abso- 
lute monopoly upon the potash business of the world, with an 
absolute power to make the price of this essential ingredient 
of a complete fertilizer exactly what she pleases to make it. 
It seems to me inconceivable that a great agricultural people, 
that a nation whose wealth is dependent upon the producing 
capacity of its agricultural classes, should be willing to sit 
quietly down and continue without any effort to relieve the 
situation, and to permit a condition to exist which makes them 
dependent upon a foreign nation for one of the necessary ele- 
ments which enters into the productive power of the soil. 


Why should we continue to remain at the mercy of the German 
monopoly in potash when a thorough investigation of our own 
great stretch of country might develop the fact that we have 
sufficient potash on our own soil to supply the needs of our 
agricultural classes? That Germany has such a monopoly as 
I have hinted at no one questions. 

I presume most of us have read very much during the past 
six months of the controversy between our country and Ger- 
many on the question of certain contracts alleged to have been 
made by certain American buyers of potash with certain Ger- 
man corporation sellers of this article. I do not intend at this 
time to discuss the merits of this controversy. Time will not 
permit it, and it is not germane to the point under discussion. 
But at some future day, if I shall get the opportunity, I do 
propose to have something to say about it and to make inquiry 
to ascertain the reason for the continued delay upon the part 
of the State Department in bringing about a settlement of this 
question. I only mention this matter because the discussion 
of it directed my attention to the lamentable condition of the 
farmers of the country in their absolute dependence upon a 
foreign nation for their supply of one of the essential ingredi- 
ents of a commercial fertilizer. 

I do not know what the prospects are for discovering potash 
deposits in the United States, but I am satisfied that these 
prospects are favorable. I have taken the matter up with Dr. 


Whitney, Chief of the Bureau of Soils, and he has written me, 


this letter which I desire to read for the information of the 
House: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1911. 
Hon. Asnonx F. 


LEVER, 
House of Representatives. 
DEAR MR. LEVER: In response to your letter of February 8, I am 
sending herewith memoranda which show the amounts of potash salts 


imported into this country, their. value, and their distribution, for the ~ 


year ending June 30, 1910. These figures are obtained from the reports 
of customs receipts to the Treasury Department, and can be accepted 
as approximating very closely to the truth and subject to but slight 
probable revision pending the issuance of official figures by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and bor. 

Of the items enumerated, the carbonates and hydrates enter into the 
manufacture of soaps, glass, ceramics, dyes, etc. ; the cyanide in pla 
and mining, and a negligible quantity goes into the manufacture o 
fertilizers. The muriate, 1 0 and most of the nitrate go into 
the fertilizer trade, mainly the 8 of mixed fertilizers. 
That is to say, that imports of fertilizer salts for > tsp fon use a 

roximate 250,000 tons of a value of nearly $8,000,000. By far the 
arger portion of this material comes from the Stassfurt deposits in 
Germany, the production from all other sources in the world being 
almost negligibie in comparison. 

Reliable statistics are not available for giving the distribution of 
this material in the several States. Since by far the major part of it 
enters into the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, its distribution is 
probably not 5 different from that for fertilizers in general. 
A recent estimate has been made by one of our experts from the best 
information he could gather from official sources and the confidential 
statements of manufacturers. It appears that about 80 per cent of 
the fertilizers sold in this country go to the Southern States, including 
Texas and Missouri; the Carolinas and Grona being the heaviest con- 
sumers. About 15 por cent goes to the Northern and Middle Western 
States east of the Mississippi River. The remaining States use less 
than 5 per cent, of which the citrus fruit regions of southern California 
are the most important, the trucking areas around San Francisco and 
Seattle taking a small quantity, and the other areas in the trans- 
Mississippi States uing at 5 only negligible quantities. It is, 
however, boa a question of time, and probably a short time, when 
fertilizers will be used generally throughout the country. 

Of the possible sources of 8 in commercial quantities in this 
country three now seem wor of consideration, although scientific 
on bagel may develop others as time goes on. It is possible that work- 
able deposits of potash salts exist in the desert basins of arid regions. 
Depoits of alunite, a mixed sulphate of potash and alumina, are 
known, and considerable deposits of leucite, a potash silicate, have been 
reported in such regions which could reasonably be expected to lead 
to the formation of deposits of soluble potash salts. Field explora- 
tions by a chemist for the existence of such deposits and laboratory 
investigations of methods for the isolation of the yaluable constitu- 
cots are aaea needed and would prove valuable for the interests of 
this country. 

A second possible source of potash salts is in the brines of our salt 
welis. Many of these brines are known to carry potash, but whether 
in workable amounts is not known. A field inspection of these salt 
wells is eminently desirable, and the laboratory investigations referred 
to above are as necessary in this case. 

A third 2 source of potash is in our potash-bearing rocks 
and minerals. Certain feldspars and other minerals like leucite con- 
tain relatively large percentages of potash which can be extracted by 
laboratory methods, which are at present of doubtful practicability on 
a commercial scale. Further investigation of this source of potash and 
methods for extracting it are eminently desirable and could very well 
— prosecuted by governmental agencies in the interests of the people 
at large. 

Respectfully, MILTON WHITNEY, Chief of Bureau. 


This letter encourages the hope that we may find either in the 
semiarid and arid regions of the West, in the salt wells of 
New York and Ohio, or through some process of extracting 
potash from minerals containing potash, the relief which we 
seek from the monopoly of a foreign nation in the supply of 
potash so necessary to the agriculture of this country. To 
make the investigation, even though it involves a considerable 
expenditure of public money, and even though no positive good 
comes from it, is still worth while. We shall at least settle the 


1911. 
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question and know once and for all how to deal with this situa- 
tion. If, however, we can find through this investigation some 
way by which to supply the potash necessities of this country 
it will mean millions and millions of dollars saved to the Ameri- 
can farmer and to the American Nation. It is an opportunity 
for trying to do something to reduce the cost of crop produc- 
tion and to enhance the profits of our agricultural classes which 
I am certain this House will not neglect. I therefore most 
earnestly urge the adoption of this amendment, feeling that it 
contains possibilities for good that very greatly overbalance 
the expenditure involved. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have given some attention 
myself to the conditions which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has outlined, and I am convinced, if this proposition had 
been brought before the committee, it would have received a 
favorable report, because it seems to appeal to anyone that it 
would be wise to expend a reasonable sum of money when 
scientists inform us there is a prospect of success in endeavor- 
ing to locate and develop resources for materials which are now 
imported from abroad at very great cost. I therefore withdraw 
the point of order. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order, and I 
would like to give my reason in a moment for doing so. I do 
not doubt the fact we are expending $120,000,000 a year for com- 
mercial fertilizers. I want to call Prof. Whitney as a witness 
himself, who said more money was wasted in the United States 
in commercial fertilizers than any one of the things which con- 
cern agriculture. There is a very little soil in the United States 
but what has got enough potash in it to last a thousand years, 
so far as agriculture is concerned, except in some of our muck 
soils, and if at the time of the birth of Christ one had com- 
menced farming land and had never put anything back, there 
would still be potash in the soil. Now, all it is proposed to do 
is to attempt to locate some minerals, and to that I object and 
make a point of order against it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Kansas conceded the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear under what 
law this would be authorized. 

Mr. LEVER. It is up to the gentleman who made the point 
of order to state why he makes it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, of course, I made it largely be- 
cause I am opposed to the expenditure of this amount, and I 
made it largely because I do not believe it is any part of the 
functions of the United States Government to enter upon the 
question of an expenditure for the purpose of finding minerals. 
I am aware of the fact that what potash we now have comes 
from Germany, but after we have gone through more than a 
hundred years of agricultural development it seems to me we 
can expend our money to better advantage in the aid of agri- 
culture than we can in going out to find some minerals in order 
to maintain 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. That is true. : 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Now, would it not be a great 
deal better to permit this investigation? The amount is not 
large, and even going upon the theory of the gentleman from 
Indiana, if money is being wasted for this item would it not 
be a great deal better for us to waste our money right here at 
home than to waste this enormous sum of $8,000,000 a year, 
that goes out of the pockets of American farmers, in a foreign 
country? I hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of 
order, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we are 
expending something like $15,000,000 a year in the Agricultural 
Department, and less than $3,000,000 of that amount is going 
to the agricultural interests of the country, so far as that is 
concerned, and therefore I still object. 

Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. MOSS. I am giving the reasons which I entertain and 
upon which I base my objection. If the point of order is well 
taken, I understand you can not legislate upon an appropriation 
bill, but whether you can authorize the expenditure of the 
money may be a doubtful question. I presume, perhaps, you 
can. ; 

No one would welcome more cordially than I any improve- 
ment in our agricultural conditions, but our Government has 
no business in exploring to find mineral wealth. If found on pri- 
vate premises, the resulting benefit can not go to the public, and 
this proposition is not to be limited to the public lands. 

We get busy every once in awhile and go off chasing visionary 
projects. A few years ago we undertook to teach the people to 
distill alcohol cheaply and use it as a fuel to break down the 
monopoly of the Standard Oil. We haye spent many thousands 
of dollars on this project and to-day there is only one still in 


the United States and the Government owns that. Still we go 
on appropriating public money every year, and this year more 
usual, to support this project, which has proven a com- 
plete failure. Not a gallon of denatured alcohol has been pro- 
duced for commercial purposes in the United States as a result 
of this adventure, and so little interest has grown out of it 
that we can not secure any students to come here and study the 
process of distilling under free Government instruction. 

A few years ago the dual-purpose cow was much talked about 
in the agricultural press, and we promptly started our Agricul- 
tural Department in search of the milk-and-beef cow. Since 
then we have been supporting, out of the Public Treasury, a 
project to develop a,strain of shorthorn milch cattle. Private 
breeders have produced since then shorthorn cows which have 
been known all over the world, but not one farmer in ten thou- 
sand ever heard about this governmental project, and not a 
dollar has been added to our agricultural wealth as a result. 
But every year we appropriate money to sustain the project. 

Likewise, we are making an effort as a Nation to develop the 
gray draft horse. One of the oldest breeds of draft horses is 
the gray Norman or Percheron, and thousands of good stallions 
of this color and breed have been imported from France by pri- 
vate individuals; yet we are spending public money year after 
year to keep up this project, which is practically without results 
and is practically unknown to the live-stock men of our country. 

These examples need not be multiplied. At the present mo- 
ment, because of an excitement over a potash contract, we pro- 
pose to create a new activity of Government and send men at 
public expense to explore the earth for a deposit of potash 
salts, which, if discovered, will most probably belong to some 
private individual who can maintain monopoly prices if he has 
the monopoly of supply. For this reason, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order, 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss further 
the merits of this proposition with the gentleman who has 
made the point of order, for I have not the time, but I think 
I can convince this House of it merits without any difficulty, 
notwithstanding the objection of the gentleman from Indiana, 
I would like to call the attention of the Chair to the broadness 
of the language creating the Department of Agriculture, as set 
forth in section 526 of the Revised Statutes: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture shall procure and preserve all in- 
formation concerning agriculture which he can obtain by means of 

ks and correspondence, and by practical and scientific experiments, 
accurate rècords of which experiments shall be kept in his office, by the 
ee of statistics, and by any other appropriate means within his 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of Agriculture 
was established in the interest of the agriculture of the country, 
and that whatever is in the interest of the agriculture, what- 
ever we may do to better agricultural conditions, would not be 
subject to a point, but proper under the rules of the House. 
That is all I care to say on that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair would like to see a copy of the 
provision of the act just réad by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. LEVER. May I call attention further, Mr. Chairman, to 
this other language in the statute creating the departmen? 

That there shall be at the seat of vernment a Department of 

Agriculture, the general design and duties of which shall be to ac- 
uire and to diffuse among the people of the United States useful in- 
‘ormation on subjects connected with agriculture, in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of that word, and to procure, pro e, and 
distribute among the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 

Now, then, it seems to me that if the Chairman understands 
that phosphate and many more fertilizers are related in the 
closest possible way to agriculture, the point of order does not 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
contend that the only use of potash and nitrates is for agri- 
cultural purposes? 

Mr. LEVER. I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the largest use 
of potash and nitrates is as commercial fertilizer, and that is 
the purpose, and only purpose, of this amendment. The de- 
partment would not have the right under my amendment, as I 
understand it, to make these investigations except as the result 
might relate to agriculture. 

Mr. MOSS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Sup- 
pose they were to find a great deposit of potash; have you 
any way of knowing that the farmers would get the benefit of 
it or that it would advance agriculture in any way? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that the sun is going to rise 
to-morrow morning, but I have every reason to believe that it 
will. I have every reason to believe, likewise, that if a great 
deposit of potash were found in this country the farmers would 
get the benefit of it. Of course, I think so. What else would 
you do with it? Would you eat it? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. MOSS. Most of the fertilizers that I know of in this 
country are said to be controlled by combinations. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman would direct us where some 
of these potash deposits are, he would get rich. 

Mr. MOSS. I said most of the fertilizing deposits. At least 
that charge has been made in regard to fertilizing deposits in 
the South, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is quite apparent from the language 
of the fundamental law that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given very broad powers for making different investigations 
here in furtherance of the interests of agriculture, and the 
Chair is inclined to think, from a careful reading of this amend- 
ment, and especially the words “and other natural fertilizers,” 
that it is clear the investigations as to the source of supply of 
potash and nitrates are clearly in furtherance of the interests of 
agriculure. In other words, that it comes within the very 
broad powers given to the Secretary. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment ought not to be adopted. It is proposed to place upon the 
Agricultural Department the carrying on of an entirely new 
class of research and investigation. 

The geological survey and classification of the lands of the 
United States and investigations with regard to minerals are 
placed under the Geological Survey of the Interior Department. 
The Agricultural Department has never carried on any work 
looking to the discovery of mineral wealth or of mineral de- 
posits. It is true that potash is used in fertilizers, but it is 
nevertheless true that potash is a mineral, the locations of. de- 
posits of which are properly investigated by the Interior De- 
partment and not by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman understand that this is a 
scientific investigation, and not a hunt? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. MANN. It is not expected to find potash deposits, but to 
see whether it is possible to produce potash from some of the 
natural resources of the country which are easily found. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, that may be the gentleman’s view 
of it, but I do not think that is what is contemplated at all. 
What is contemplated by the amendment which, I understand, 
will be presented to the House on the sundry civil bill is a 
hunt, as the gentleman styles it, for potash deposits. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the sundry civil bill is 
going to carry, but we have this matter before us now. 

Mr. MONDELL. We all know that potash is not found in 
any considerable quantities except jn the ferm of a deposit, and 
an investigation for the purpose of determining whether potash 
can be produced from some of the known products of the 
country is entirely unnecessary, for that field has been thor- 
oughly gone over by those interested in the production of fer- 
tilizers and the manufacture of fertilizers and others, and 
there is no excuse for spending money with a view of determin- 
ing whether it is possible to produce potash in commercial 
quantities from any known products in the country. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Is it not just as well to investi- 
gate this matter as it is to see whether paper can be made out 
of other material than wood, and is it not much in the same 
line? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Forest Service is under the Agricul- 
tural Department. There is no other department of the Gov- 
ernment which has jurisdiction over investigations relating to 
forestry. A 

Mr. COCKS of New York. What difference does that make? 
Mr. MONDELL. All the difference in the world. 
Mr. COCKS of New York. You propose to have an investi- 
gation of it by some other department? 

Mr. MONDELL. By all means. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Oh, the gentleman does not object 
to the work, but he wants it done by some other department. 

Mr. MONDELL, I object to the work if it is to be carried 
on as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] understands 
that it is going to be carried on. 

Mr. MANN. We will do it both ways. 

Mr. MONDELL. A simple investigation with a view to de- 
termining whether or not potash can be produced from products 


already in existence and the present locality of which is known, 
I think is altogether a useless sort of an investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garnes). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

a MONDELL. I ask that my time be extended five min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have debate closed. I ask unanimous 
consent that debate be clesed in five minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Wyoming have that five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that 
debate be closed in five minutes, and the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming haye the five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Illinois assumes, evi- 
dently, that what the gentleman from Wyoming says on the 
subject will in no way affect the vote. I am rather inclined 
to agree with him, for this so-called farmers’ appropriation 
bill has become so popular that no matter what sort of appro- 
priation is proposed in the name of the farmer is carried. I 
want to call attention to the fact that we are proposing a very 
serious and unnecessary duplication of work. 

If we are proposing to do what the gentleman from Illinois 
understands it is proposed to do, we are to do something that 
will have no practical yalue. If, on the other hand, we are 
proposing to make explorations for the purpose of discovering 
deposits of this material, then that is a class of work that does 
not properly come under the Agricultural Department. It seems 
to me that the House ought to stop and consider before it ap- 
propriates here for carrying on a class of work clearly within 
the jurisdiction of another department of the Government and 
for carrying on which the Department of Agriculture has not 
the necessary data, has not the necessary field force, whereas 
the Department of the Interior, under the Geological Survey, 
has the data and has the field force for making the explorations, 

I do not think there is anyone who has studied the question 
of potash but that understands that practically all the commer- 
cial potash of the world, the great bulk of it, is found in a few 
great deposits, mostly, unfortunately, in Germany. It is hoped 
and believed by the Geological Survey that deposits of potash 
may be found on the public lands, but unless we shall find such 
deposits on the public lands, or private lands, if you please, 
there is no hope of a largely increased product in the United 
States. The chemists of the world have been for a generation 
searching for known and possible sources for potash. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Does the gentleman contend that 
the investigation should be left to another department; and, if 
so, what department? 

Mr. MONDELL. To the Interior Department—to the Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Does the gentleman contend that 
the Geological Survey now has the right to make that investi- 
gation? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure that it has. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Why have they not done it, or 
why are they not doing it? 

Mr. MONDELL. Until very recently we have been getting 
our potash from Germany, and the conditions have been such 
that potash could be obtained at a reasonable price. These 
large deposits in Germany have been furnishing the world with 
commercial potash, and the chemists of all the world have been 
endeavoring to find material from which potash could be pro- 
duced in commercial quantities at a reasonable price, and have 
been unable to do so. Now, no investigation that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could carry on would illumine the situa- 
tion. Another thing, this appropriation will mean the inaugura- 
tion of a new line of work under the Agricultural Department— 
the making of investigations with a view to discovering new 
sources of mineral wealth in the deposits of this class of min- 
eral—a work which belongs to the Geological Survey. It is a 
work that ought to be confined to one bureau, and that a scien- 
tific bureau, charged under the law with the investigation of 
these matters. I do not believe any practical good will come 
from the expenditure of this money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation of soils, and for indicating upon maps and plats, 
by coloring or otherwise, the results of such investigations, $145,000: 
Provided, That not more than 10 per cent of this sum shall be expended 
in any one State. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the proviso. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this proviso 
is not obnoxious to the rules. It is merely a limitation upon 
the appropriation, upon the manner in which it may be ex- 
pended, and I will ask the Chair to rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. In the paragraph just read, providing for 
investigations and indicating upon maps, and so forth, the result 
of those investigations, the investigations are practically worth- 
less unless the reports are printed and put in such form that 
they can be distributed. I would like to ask what provision is 
made for the printing of those reports, as to the number of the 
reports and the distribution of them, 

Mr. SCOTT. The rule or practice, as I understand, in rela- 
tion to these reports, is that 2,000 copies are printed and they 
are commonly placed at the disposal of the Representative—that 
is, the greater part of them—in whose district the survey is made. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. That is a rule or the law? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it is a rule. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I want to say to the gentle- 
man—and this is the reason why the question comes up in my 
mind—that a soil survey was made several months back in 
Bullock County, Ga., in my district, and the report has not yet 
been printed. I am advised that when it is printed I will have 
for distribution only 1,000 copies. That is not nearly enough to 
go around in the county and to parties who have already 
requested them of me. I understand, of course, that the chief 
of the bureau will very kindly loan me some copies; but even 
with the number that is allowed under the rules, it will not be 
sufficient. I think that a rule of this kind is rather arbitrary, 
and I would like to know if the chairman does not think that 
a provision ought to go in here fixing the number by law that 
should be published. 

Mr. MANN. It is fixed by law. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not believe it would be practicable to fix 
upon this appropriation bill a limitation upon the number that 
could be published of any particular report. The gentleman 
knows, of course, that there are a great many different publica- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture—in the neighborhood of 
a thousand last year—and we certainly can not assume to fix 
the number that shall be printed of each one of those reports. 
We must trust to the general regulations and to the discretion 
of the Secretary. I think that a very large discretion lies with 
the Secretary, because when the first edition of any publication 
bas been exhausted he may order a reprint if he thinks there 
is a sufficient demand to justify it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. That is within the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The number he can print in the first instance, 
I think, is fixed by law. I think it is 2,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if I properly 
understood the Chair to sustain the point of order that was 
made against the limitations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Kansas to concede that it was obnoxious to the rule, and the 
Chair did sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. I did not mean to be so understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does his best to hear what the 
gentleman from Kansas says. 

Mr. SCOTT. I apologize to the Chair for not speaking so as 
to be heard. I did not argue the question at length, because it 
seemed to me so clear that the provision was not subject to the 
point of order. 

In order that the matter may be again passed upon I offer 
the language which has been stricken out as an amendment to 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman who made the point of 
order not now being present, if the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture desires to be heard on the point of order, he may 
ask unanimous consent to return to it when the gentleman who 
made the point of order is present in the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in order to bring the issue 
before the House, I make the point of order, so that we can 
have a new ruling. 

Mr. SCOTT. I merely reoffer the amendment in the interest 
of expedition, so that the question might 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that immedi- 
ately after. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is 
now here. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the proposition, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. SCOTT. For the information of the gentleman from 
Illinois, who has just returned to the Chamber, I desire to 
state that believing the ruling by which the proviso beginning in 
line 20, page 54, was stricken out was due to a misapprehension 
on the part of the Chair as to the position of the chairman of 
the committee, I have reoffered the amendment in order that it 
can again be considered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order 
against the amendment, and I wish to suggest 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois on the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, in the first 
place, the proviso which authorizes the expenditure of 10 per 
cent of the total appropriation provided in the paragraph might 
result in an expenditure of a sum yastly more than the whole 
appropriation if each State of the Union demanded the expendi- 
ture of 10 per cent of the appropriation. We have 46 States 
now and will soon have 48—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that I do not think the language is open to his criticism. This 
amendment was put in by the committee for the purpose of 
requiring this work to be done in the various States and not 
all in one State. The purpose of placing this limitation on 
expenditure of the amount appropriated is to guarantee the 
work is done in various localities rather than have it all done 
in one or two localities. I will say to the gentleman there 
Seems to be well-founded grounds for the criticism against those 
in charge of the work that too much of it heretofore has been 
done in one or two communities to the sacrifice and neglect of 
other communities. That is the purpose of this limitation and 
the only purpose, and I think the proviso is wise legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the proviso should be 
stricken out, and as a result of its having been stricken out, 
the department would be permitted to expend the whole appro- 
priation in any one State, of course that would be a great mis- 
fortune, and I have no desire to embarrass the States which 
are entitled to a part of the expenditure of this appropriation. 
At the same time I agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
that no one State should be permitted to absorb it all. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the 
gentleman, further, that I offered the amendment in the very 
best of faith, because after looking at a great many of the maps 
brought here for our edification and entertainment it became 
absolutely apparent to me that the work of this bureau is be- 
ing done in a certain section, and I want to say to the gentle- 
man it did not affect his section or mine either, and that is the 
reason I want to see the department broaden out and expend 
some of its activities in sections of the country which produce 
largely of the great farm staples, but which in the past seem to 
have been neglected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, with the light thus thrown 
upon the question by the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and the statement made by the gentleman from Kansas in 
charge of the bill, I desire now to withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Illinois to withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if the point of 
order is reserved, can I be heard for just a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Missouri on the point of order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It seems to me this amendment, as 
was said by the chairman of the committee, is not subject to 
the point of order because it is simply a limitation upon the 
expenditure of the money appropriated in this paragraph, and 
it can not be otherwise construed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the circumstances existing with 
reference to this point of order, the Chair will make this state- 
ment to the committee: The Chair understood that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture admitted that the point 
of order was well taken, and on that account the Chair sus- 
tained the point of order. In view of the discussion, however, 
the Chair is in considerable doubt as to whether the point of 
order ought to be sustained or hot, therefore the Chair over- 
rules the point of order, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. } 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


Salaries, Bureau of 3 One entomologist, who shall be 
chief of bureau, $2,500; 1 executive assistant, $2,250; 1 chief clerk, 
class 


1,800 ; 1 clerk, ; 2 clerks, class 3; 6 clerks, class 2; 4 clerks, 


* 4 
class 1; 5 clerks, at $1,000 each; 2 clerks, at $900 each; 1 clerk, 
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$720; 1 artist, $1,400; 1 3 a „moth work, 
assistant at Superintendent of mo 42 $1.50 ; 1 entomologi assist: 
ae $1,800 ; 1 ento; ye draftsman 1,400; fas entomol: ca are 
$1, 080: 3 forem $1,080 80 each; — — 
$000; 19 9 2 prepara ors, at 8840 “each: 1 entomologi 
reparator, 455 entomo 3 preparators, at $600 each; 2 stu- 
assis messenger, $840; 2 gy are or 


2840: 2 charwomen, at $480 € each; 1 charwoman, 5240; in Phy $60,130. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the words “five hundred” to be found on line 5, page 55, it 
being an increase of salary to that amount. ‘The present salary 
authorized is $4,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations of insects affecting forests, $44,750. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee whether this appropria- 
tion is new or whether it is substantially the same as it was 
last year? 

Mr. SCOTT. The paragraph has been carried in the bill for 
a number of years. The appropriation this year shows an ac- 
tual increase of $31,650 over the appropriation which was pro- 
vided for the current year. 

If the gentleman will permit me, I will state the reason why 
that large increase is made. Up to this time there has been an 
appropriation only for the purpose of carrying on investigations 
and experiments as to the best methods of controlling forest 
insects. It was a question upon which there was but little 
information to begin with, and necessarily a great deal of re- 
search was required before the very best methods could be de- 
termined. As a result of this research the scientists who have 
the work in charge are now of the opinion that they have suc- 
ceeded in developing entirely effective methods for the control 
of forest insects, and they therefore ask for a larger appro- 
priation in order that they may demonstrate those methods, 
and in order that they may send a number of scientists into the 
field in different sections of the country to show the people 
how these insects may be controlled, and particularly to co- 
operate with the Forest Service in efforts for the extermination 
of insects in the national forests. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would there be any coopera- 
tion with the State forest services? 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have heard a great deal 
during the past year about the blister rust of the white pine 
and about the chestnut blight; especially in the Middle States 
with regard to the chestnut blight. I want to ascertain if this 
appropriation as extended was intended to cover investigations 
of that kind. 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly under this appropriation the work 
to which the gentleman refers can be covered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The chestnut blight has be- 
come quite prevalent in Pennsylvania and in some of the other 
Middle States. Efforts have been put forth by the State officials 
to check it, but they need cooperation. I merely wanted to in- 
quire if this cooperation was contemplated by this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am quite sure it is. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, the Forestry Association of the 
State of Ohio met in Columbus a few days ago and passed a 
resolution calling upon Congress to provide an appropriation 
to investigate this insect which is destroying the chestnut trees 
in the State of Ohio. I presume the same pest extends through 
the neighboring’ State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. It is killing our chest- 
nut trees, particularly in the eastern part of the State. 

Mr. COLE. And it was to extend this work, as I take it, to 
the Middle States that this appropriation was increased from 
$14,000 to $44,750 in the appropriation bill. 

I called up the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, Mr. How- 
ard, and he infurmed me that scientists would be sent to the 
States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and to any other place where 
this blight was attacking the forest trees, especially the chest- 
nut trees, and that they would cooperate with the various 
States with a view to ascertaining some remedy and apply- 
ing it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sure the department of 
forestry in Pennsylvania will be glad to cooperate, and that 
that arrangement will be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House 
whether the State forester of Ohio, or the department of for- 
estry in Ohio, has done anything toward or killing 
off these blights by insects—and not only as to Chin, bet ak te 
any other State? 


Mr. COLE. I am unable to say as regards this one particu- 
lar item, but I know that the department of agriculture in the 
State of Ohio is yery well organized and that it has a large 
appropriation cach year and that it does cooperate in every way 
with the National Government in all its various functions and 
operations. And the association out there is taking very active 
steps in combating this insect, and at the same time the 
National Government bas valuable information and has men 
well equipped for this work, and it is for the purpose of getting 
the benefit of the information and knowledge of the National 
3 that it calls upon us to increase this appropria- 

n. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of miscellaneous insects, inspection work, study of 

affec the health of man and animals, insecticides, and the 
importation and exchange of useful insects, $19,740. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
the following amendment: Page 57, line 12, after the word 
“of” in that line, insert “mosquitoes,” so that that section 
will read: 

For investigations of mosquitoes and miscellaneous insects, etc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, line 12, after the word “ of,” insert “ mosquitoes.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the item. It is covered by what is in here, and they are in- 
vestigating mosquitoes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may be permitted just a few remarks, that investigations 
are not very extended in this line. As was stated by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], this is a rather im- 
portant matter. If it is the opinion of the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Scorr] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that it is covered by this section, I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. A bulletin has been recently issued on the 
subject, and the matter has been under investigation for a long 
time 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
— — Ey N 80 Biologica Borve $001 clerk, 2 7 1 
1 clerk, class 2; 4 clerks, class 1; 3 clerks, at $1,000 each; 
2 ce ee, Ae 20; 4 each; 1 photographer, $1, — 1 warden,’ 31488 1 
laborer. $600; in alt, rer i e ats 5 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the words “five hundred.“ to be found in lines 8 and 9, page 
58, it being an increase of salary to that amount, the present 
salary being $3,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman submit to an inquiry 
at that point? 

Mr. MACON. With all due deference, Mr. Chairman, to the 
gentleman, I must, in order to hasten through with the bill, 
decline to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will only take a minute. 

Mr. MACON. I have not time to yield. I make the point of 
order. And on the same page, beginning on line 12—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. MACON (continuing). I find “one photographer, $1,400.” 
The present salary is $1,200. I make a point of order on the 
increase of $200. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede both points of order, 
and offer an amendment inserting the word “two” in line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Kansas that it seems to the Chair that no amendment is neces- 
sary, the point of order having been made only as to the in- 


crease. 

Mr. SCOTT. No amendment is necessary as to the first sal- 
ary mentioned in lines 8 and 9. My amendment goes to line 
13, where the word “four” has been stricken out by the point 
order, and in place of that word I wish to substitute the word 
“two,” so that the present salary will be restored. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 line 13, strike out the word “four ” and insert “ two,” so 
that it will read “two thousand dollars.” 

ate CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the enforcement of sections 241, 242, 243, and 244 of the act a 
pore. ope 4, 1909, entitled“ An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal ia of the United S States,” and for the enforcement of section 1 
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of the act approved May 25, 1900, entitled “An act to enlarge the pow- 
ers of the partment of Agriculture, rohibit the transportation by 
interstate commerce of game killed in violation of local laws, and for 
other purposes,” $12,000. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I notice an appro- 
priation of $12,000, an increase from $9,420 of last year. Does 
the National Government make a business of attempting to pro- 
hibit the violation of the law for shipping of game in all the 
States—that is, from one State to another? 

Mr. SCOTT. It endeavors to enforce the law prohibiting the 
interstate shipment of game. I will say to the gentleman, how- 
ever, that a large portion of the increase of $3,580 which is 
provided in this paragraph was asked for in order to more 
effectually enforce the law relating to the importation of in- 
jurious birds and mammals, 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does the Government, under this 
appropriation, attempt, in all the States, to prevent the inter- 
state shipment of game? 

Mr. COCKS of New York. The illegal shipment. 

Mr. SCOTT. What is known as the Lacey Act forbids the in- 
terstate shipment of game in violation of law. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I understand that. 

Mr. SCOTT. To the best of its ability, the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Bureau of Biology, enforces that act. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think that 
the 9 85 laws are sufficient to stop the interstate shipment of 
game 

Mr. SCOTT. I presume that Congress must have been of a 
different opinion or the Lacey Act would not have been enacted. 
It is now on the statute book, and it would seem as if it ought 
to be enforced, and this appropriation is made for that purpose. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does not each State look after the 
shipment of game illegally shipped out of the State? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think a good deal of the work done by the 
bureau is to enforce the law in relation to the Territories, par- 
ticularly the district of Alaska, where, of course, local regula- 
tions can not very well be enforced. 

Mr. MANN. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois, that 
where game is shipped from one State to another in violation 
of the laws of the first State, the first State can not enforce 
the law, because the game has gone beyond it, and the second 
State does not have any special reason for enforcing it, and in 
such a case it is the duty of the General Government to enforce 
the law, if they know of a violation. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I will ask my colleague if in our 
State, where we have an army of game wardens—who are famil- 
larly called there“ rabbit shepherds ”—if he does not think that 
they are sufficiently able to enforce the law, and if a man gets 
by them, if he does not think he ought to be permitted to go? 
Is not there a sufficient army to enforce the law? 

Mr. MANN. These people get on to the violations of the law 
and notify the Government, and in cases of interstate ship- 
ment it is wholly without the power of the local game wardens 
to prosecute. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. It occurs to me that the local laws 
would be able to take care of it, but I see where the importa- 
tion of harmful birds ought to be taken care of. 

Mr. SCOTT. In further reply to the gentleman’s question, 
let me read a brief statement from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do not all the States now enforce their game laws 
Re, rigidly, so that there is really not much left for the Federal 

zovernment to do in the way of interstate commerce? 

Mr. HENSHAW. I think there is a ver 
in the enforcement of the Lacey Act. e have really just begun that 
work. If we undertake to carry it Mirong much larger appropria- 
tions will be necessary in the future. The law is being violated quite 
largely in some game centers, and our efforts hitherto have been con- 
centrated chief St. Louis and Chicago, These cities were formerly 
great markets for the receipt of illicit shipments of game. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman from Kan- 
sas permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have recently received com- 
munications, and I presume the gentleman himself has, from 
local Audubon societies, complaining that meadow larks, robins, 
and many other migratory birds are being exterminated and 
sent north and sold in restaurants under other names. Does 
the gentleman know how extensively that sort of trade is 
going on? 

Mr. SCOTT. No such complaints have been brought to me, 
but they are no doubt well founded. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I received a letter from Mil- 


large amount of work to do 


waukee, and also three other letters, complaining that these 
birds are being exterminated. They used to go South in the 
fall in great numbers and return North in the spring, but now 
they are slaughtered in the South and shipped under other 
names by thousands. 


Mr. SCOTT. Of course, the best remedy for that would be 
for the State legislatures to enact laws and then strictly enforce 
them. The Lacey Act is merely to supplement the State laws. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois, The States ought to take care of 
that work altogether. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Dealers in Chicago and other 
large cities get these birds from the Southern States. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Every State has a law preventing 
the shipment of game out of it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think that the best remedy 
would be a rigidly strict enforcement of the Lacey Act. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Yes; but it would take two or 
three million dollars to do it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salaries, Division of Accounts and Disbursements: One chief of divi- 
sion and disbursing clerk, who shall be administrative officer of the 
fiscal affairs of the department, $4,000; 1 assistant chief of division, 
$2,750; 1 chief of office of accounts and fiscal spas who may be de- 
tailed to the Forest Service for duty in or out of the city of Washing- 
ton, $2,500; 7 district fiscal agents, at $2,000 each, who 2 detaiied 
to the Forest Service for duty in or out of the city of Washington, 
$14,000; 1 supervising auditor, $2,250; 1 auditor, $2,000; 1 cashier 
and chief clerk, $2,250; 1 deputy disbursing clerk $2,000 ; 1 supervising 
bookkeeper, $2,000; 2 clerks, class 4; 10 clerks, class 3; 16 clerks, class 
2; 9 clerks, class i; 4 clerks, at $1,000 each; 6 clerks, at $900 each; 
3 ene of records and files, $1,200; 1 messenger, $720; 1 messenger, 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the increase in salary to be found on page 60, in line 11, 
I notice they provide for one clerk—a disbursing clerk—who 
shall be an administrative officer of the fiscal affairs of the 
department, at $4,000. His present salary is $3,225. 

Mr. LAMB. Will my friend withhold his point of order for a 
moment? 

Mr. MACON. To withhold a point of order, I will say to my 
friend from Virginia, simply prolongs debate on this bill, and 
brings on controversies that sometimes lead to something else. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MACON. In line 11, one assistant clerk of division, 
$2,750. The present salary is $2,500, and I make the point of 
order on the increase. In line 18, one supervising auditor, 
$2,250, where the present salary is $2,000, and I make the point 
of order on the increase. Beginning on line 19, one cashier 
and chief clerk, $2,250, the present salary being $2,000, and I 
make the point of order on the increase. In line 22, one super- 
vising bookkeeper, $2,000, present salary $1,800, and I make 
the point of order on the increase. 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I again ask my friend to with- 
hold his point of order just for a few moments. 

Mr. MACON, I stated to the gentleman, with all deference, 
that I could not afford to reserve the point of order, because 
that sometimes brings on trouble. I therefore make the point 
of order. 

Mr. LAMB. Oh, there can not be any trouble between two 
such small men as the gentleman and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Page 60, line 11, before the word “ dollars,” insert the words “ thirty- 


five. hundred.” 
Page 60, line 12, before “ dollars,” insert “ five hundred.” 


Line 22, before“ dollars,” insert one thousand eight hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I also offer another amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read, to correct a 
clerical error. 

Mr. MANN. Ought not the gentleman to provide for two 
auditors instead of one? 

Mr. SCOTT. I did not observe that the point of order had 
been made against two auditors. 

Mr. MACON. I made the point of order against one super- 
vising auditor at $2,250. 

nine SCOTT. I thought the point of order went only to the 
salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the Chair understands the point of order was 
made against the words “two hundred and fifty“ as being an 
increase. The Clerk will report the amendment which the 
gentleman from Kansas sends to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 60, at the end of line 17, and at the beginning of line 18, 
strike out the comma and the words “ fourteen thousand dollars.” 


ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Salar! Division of Publications : 3 5 editor, 


— * = De om of 
araa, $3,500; 1 editor who shall be assis istant vision 
$2,250; 1 chief clerk, 800 8 editors, 2 25 000 pad 3 
assistant editors, at $1,800 cok: 1 assistant editor, 81. 600; 1 assistant 


editor, $1,400 ; i assistant editor in cha f in — 2.000; 1 in- 


eous 
each 


840 each; Š 

eS at $1,000 5 
pay 5 t 3840 . pe 2 sil at $720 e 
sengers, at $600 each messengers or messenger boys, 

a meengi or messen r 2o s, at $420 2 2 messen 

21 05 boys, at $360 eac 3 at 8660 
7110.8 eee at 8480 3 3 ch 

Mr. 1 00 N Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. CARY. I wish also to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from Arkansas yield to me 
for just a moment in order that I may make a correction in the 
preceding paragraph? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to 
the fact that in offering the amendment to restore the salary of 
the Chief of the Division of Accounts and Allowances, I fixed it 
at $3,500. It should have been fixed at $3,250. That was an 
error on my part; and I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment may be considered as $3,250 instead of $3,500, in line 11 
on page 60. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to line 11, page 60, for the purpose of making the cor- 
rection suggested. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in accordance with the statement of the gentleman. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. CARY. I wish to make the point of order, and reserve 
it on lines 21 and 22, page 61. 

The CHAIRMAN. Points of order have already been re- 
served on the paragraph by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the increase of salary to be found on page 61, in line 17, 
“one editor, who shall be chief of division, $3,500.” His pres- 
ent salary is $3,000. By making the point of order against the 
$500 it will leave the salary in this bill as it is in the existing 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture before proceeding, in order to keep 
points of order straight, if he concedes the point of order? 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. And if the gentleman from Arkansas will pause 

when he has made his point we will settle that at the time. 


rs or mes- 
1 laborer, $600; 
arwomen, at $340 each; in all, 


Mr. MACON. The next is to be found in line 22, “three 
assistant editors, at $1,800 each.“ Their present salaries are 
$1,600 each. 


Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I offer to substitute the word “ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ thousand,” in line 22, page 61, insert “ six.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACON. In line 25, “ one assistant editor in charge of in- 
dexing, $2,000.” One thousand eight hundred dollars is the 
present salary, and I make the point of order on the increase 
of $200. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order 
and offer the necessary amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will report the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 61, line 25, after the word “indexing” insert “eighteen hun- 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MACON. Page 62, line 3, “one draftsman or photogra- 
pher, $1,600.” His present salary is $1,500, and I make the 


point of order against the increase. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order and 
offer the necessary amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 62, line 3, after the word thousand” insert “ five,” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACON. In line 4, “two draftsmen or photographers, at 
$1,500 each.” Their present salaries are $1,400, and I make 
the point of order against the increase. 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order and offer the neces- 
sary amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

5 line 5, page 62, insert after the word “ thousand“ the word 
“ ou 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACON. In line 10, same page, one foreman, miscel- 
laneous distribution, $1,600.” His present salary is $1,500, and 
I make the point of order against the increase. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order and 
offer the necessary amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 10, page 62, after the word “ thousand,” insert the word “ fiye.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACON. Now, Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the 
fact that the next salary to be affected seems to be a fore- 
woman, I am going to reserve the point of order, if the gentle- 
man from Kansas desires to make a statement in regard to her 
compensation, out of deference to the fact that she is a woman. 
& rors “one forewoman, $1,400,” and her present salary is 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman must have a misprint. 
There was no change in the salary. The language of the bill 
I bave is “one forewoman, $1,200,” which is the present salary. 

Mr. MACON. The bill I have says “ one forewoman, $1,400.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, there are two forewomen at different sal- 
aries, but according to the notes which I have there has been no 
change. I have the law before me now and I find that these 
women are now carried on the rolls at the rates given in this 
bill. 

Mr. MACON. At $1,400? 

Mr. SCOTT. At $1,400 and $1,200. 

Mr. MACON. I do not know how I made that mistake in 
marking. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is very easy to make a mistake of that kind. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a point of order, 
on page 62, lines 21 and 22, and I will ask the chairman of 
the committee if he will acept the amendment which I send to 
the desk? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment, 
or does he raise a point of order? 

Mr. CARY. I will reserve the point of order and ask the 
chairman of the committee to accept that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment is to be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk mae as follows: 

On 62, lines 21 and 22, after the word “ dollars,” amend so as 
to “ Pour folders at $900 each; one skilled laborer at $1,000.” 

Mr. CARY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the reason I offer this 
amendment and have it read for information is to equalize the 
positions and salaries of those four ladies who occupy positions 
in that room, Miss Fowler, Miss Quinn, Mrs. Wanstall, and Mrs. 
Ida Smith. They do exactly the same work. Three of them 
have been there for over 11 years, and one of them has been 
there for less than seven years. This increase to $1,000 salary 
is meant for the one who has been there for less than seven 
years. Now, I think by striking out one skilled laborer and 
reducing $100 there, and putting that amount substantially in 
the other line, giving four folders $900 each, it makes an in- 
crease of only $80 and equalizes the four positions and salaries, 
and makes a little more harmony in that particular depart- 
ment. I trust the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
will accept it. 

Mr. SCOTT, I will not object to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CARY. Eighty dollars is all that is involved in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been withdrawn, 
and the gentleman from Kansas accepts the amendment offered 


which I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Q 6 — 11, after th “do ” insert “assistant fore- 
man, Miscellaneous distribution, $1100. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 


[Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hamer having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
15 te had passed without amendment bills of the following 

es: 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers to the United States, and for other purposes; and 

HI. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the tax- 
ing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
9566) to reserve certain lands and to incorporate the same and 
make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest Reserve. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 10594. An act to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, 
Kans., to construct a bridge across the Missouri River near the 
city of Atchison, Kans. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
9 Bureau of Statistics: One statistician, who shall be chief of 
u, ; 1 assistant statistician, who shall be 
bureau, 500; 1 chief cler! : 
12 15 5 — 2 2 cler at $i 300 each; 17 clerks, 
clerks, at $1,000 each} 10 clerks, at 
2 messengers, at $840 each 
rs or labore: & 
charwoman, 8 2 charwomen, at $360 Sach? ie all, messenger, boy, 
Mr. MACON. Mr. Ai enag I make a point of order against 
the increase of salary to be found on page 64, beginning in line 
10, “One statistician, who shall be chief of bureau, $4,000.” 
The present salary is $3,500. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
othe, G4, line 11, before “dollars,” insert three thousand five hun- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACON. In line 13, same page, “ one chief clerk, $1,800.” 
The present salary is $1,600. I make the point of order on the 
$200 increase. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman state that again? 

Mr. MACON. Beginning at line 13—— 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Macon] that there is no raise of that salary. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I see where I made an error, 
and withdraw the point of order on that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon] withdraws the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


General expenses, library: For books of reference, technical and 
scientific Sooke pas 1 and periodicals, and for expenses incurred in 
9 im 


da series ; for rent and the employment of additional 
— city of 3 — and elsewhere; for official travel- 
ing d for library fixtures, library cards, supplies, and other 
— al, $15, 500: Provided, That Hereafter = loyees of the library 

be temporarily detailed by the f Agriculture for library 
— — in the bureaus and offices of the department and employees of 
the bureaus and offices of the department engaged in library work may 
also be temporarily detailed to the library. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. What is the purpose of authorizing the trans- 
fer of these employees connected with the library so that they 
may be interchangeably used as here provided? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it has been the custom always to 
permit books to be withdrawn from the general departmental 
library to the various bureaus, and there are therefore, as it 
were, branch libraries in each of these bureaus. Of course a 
librarian must be placed in charge of these books, and up to 
the present time that librarian has been detailed from and 
earried on the rolls of the bureau where he or she was em- 


assistants in 


ployed, and, of course, has been directly under the control of 
the chief of that bureau. It is believed, Nemes: that it would 
result in better administration if all of the employees who have 
to do with the books of the department should be under the 
control of the librarian, so that they might be placed here and 
there as would seem to best promote the convenience of the 
Service, and it is in order that this may be done that the proviso 
has been inserted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand from the chairman that 
in each of the bureaus connected with the Agricultural De- 
partment there is a separate library which is maintained as a 
separate institution? 

Mr. SCOTT. There is a general library in the Department of 
Agriculture which, as the result of legislation many years ago, 
is a strictly technical, scientific library. It is probably the best 
library relating to the science of agriculture that exists any- 
where in the world. In that, of course, are gathered books which 
are useful to all of the various bureaus of the department, and 
as a matter of convenience shelves have been put up in rooms 
provided in the various bureaus for the books which cover sub- 
jects directly under investigation by those bureaus. Naturally, 
there must be some one to look after those books, and what we 
8 is that such persons may be detailed from the library 
orce, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What, in the nature of the work of the 
department, requires the maintenance of distinct libraries con- 
nected with each bureau? 

Mr. SCOTT. Purely a matter of physical convenience. The 
gentleman probably is aware that the Department of Agriculture 
rents 17 different buildings. Here is the Forest Service, for 
instance, in a building over on F Street, a mile or more away 
from the department proper. Other buildings are scattered at 
long distances. The gentleman will realize that a scientist, 
engaged in research in the investigation of some particular sub- 
ject, would like to get all the books relating to that subject 
which he can find immediately before him so as not to have to 
send for a book when he wanted to look up a certain reference 
or go a long distance to get that book. It is purely a matter of 
convenience. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can understand wherein there might be 
need for separate libraries, with bureaus separated by dis- 
tance as the gentleman has pointed out. I can not conceive 
wherein it is not practicable and feasible to have one general 
corre for all the bureaus under one building or within a near 

us. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is just one general library, and this pro- 
viso is inserted here with a view to still further concentrating 
the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. No book is ordered or purchased new except 
through the librarian. No book is given out from the library 
except through the librarian. So that there is practically but 
one library in the department. 

Now, as I have already explained, when for purposes of con- 
venience a large number of books of this library are required in 
the Bureau of Chemistry, we will say, which need not be left in 
the general library room, because nobody except chemists have 
any particular interest in them, it has been the custom to detail 
a clerk in that bureau to look after the books. It is believed, 
however, that it would tend to better administration if, instead 
of having a clerk in the Bureau of Chemistry, we will Say, de- 
tailed to look after the books which are brought in for the use 
of that bureau, there should be a clerk carried on the rolls of the- 
librarian to follow these books. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Bureau of Chemistry is within a short 
distance of the new Agricultural Building. Can the gentleman 
conceive of any reason why there should be a library for the 
Bureau of Chemistry separate from that of the main library in 
the Agricultural Building proper? 

Mr, SCOTT. I presume it is 10 minutes’ walk from the 
chemistry building to the library of the department. I am sure 
it would be a great inconvenience for a chemist engaged in re- 
search upon some subject to be obliged to drop work whenever 
he wanted to consult some authority and spend 20 minutes walk- 
ing to and from a book. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He might do the same as we do when we 
wish to get a book from the Library of Congress, send a page 
over to the library and have the book brought to him. 

Mr. SCOTT. The cases are hardly analogous. We only have 
occasion for a book now and then, and then for a special pur- 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
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pose for a small part of our general duties. The gentleman 
knows that when a scientist is engaged in research he assembles 
about him a library of books, a score or more of Which he is 
liable to consult within an hour; and surely he would not wish 
to put men to the inconvenience of traveling to another building 
in order to consult books which he might just as well have 
within reach of his arm. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s erudition has been great 
enough to know that it is much better for a scholar engaged in 
research in scientific work to have a general library rather than 
a separate library of limited capacity; but as this provision is 
for the improvement of administrative work I will withdraw 
the point of order. . 

Mr. LAMB. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of calling attention of gentlemen 
who have not been present before and who are not on the Agri- 
cultural Committee to these increases in salary. This commit- 
tee has been careful in recommending these increases of salary, 


and I want to say further that in every instance save one the. 


recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture was cut down 
about 50 per cent, so that where salaries were recommended 
with an increase of $800 or $1,000 they have been cut down 
one-half. It touches a class of people who can not have an in- 
crease of salary save through the action of the Committee on 
Agriculture, because they are on the statutory rolls. 

Employees who are paid out of the lump-sum appropriation 
can have their salaries increased within the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as the hearings before our committee 
show. Many of these men who are recommended for increase 
can find positions in commercial houses and private life at a 
much higher rate than they obtain in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to another fact 
that is striking: There has been no increase in this agricultural 
appropriation for three or more years. During that time all 
these salaries have increased just $10,000. Two thousand dol- 
lars a year for an increase of salaries of this kind of the heads 
of departments and some of the other clerks. Can any charge 
of extravagance hold against a committee that has been so care- 
ful in making up its appropriations? 

And I want to say by way of parenthesis that the observation 
applies just as well to increases that have been attacked to-day 
in the Department of Chemistry. I want to refute the sugges- 
tion that has come during this debate on various occasions that 
the Department of Agriculture has been extravagant in these 
appropriations, for we have held them down to a degree, and 
we say that with the development of the country and the in- 
creased business that this increase in the agricultural appro- 
priations has not kept up with the business of the country. 

What is the effect of the points of order that have been raised 
here? These salaries very likely will be restored in the Senate, 
Mr. Chairman, a point of order may be a good thing, and some- 
times it is, and at other times it is distressing. Many things 
that are in themselves good can be carried to extremes. I have 
heard that a Virginia mint julep was a very good thing, and 
some people think so. [Applause.] But woe betide the man 
that puts too much grass in his whisky and does not call a point 
of order on himself. [Applause.] 

We know that orators and poets have exhausted the language 
in apostrophizing love, The greatest thing in this world is love; 
yet we know this holy sentiment has been prostituted to wicked 
ends. A noble American poet said: 

Nor suffer the majesty of love to be likened to the meanness of desire; 

For love is no more such than seraphs’ hymns are discord, 

And such is no more love than Etna’s breath is summer, 

Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against these repeated 
points of order here, that-it is destroying our opportunity to 
confer upon these people the compensation for their services 
that they well deserve and that they could secure in private 
enterprise. I make this statement now in fairness, in justice, as 
I see it, to the Department of Agriculture and the committee 
whose bill you are considering. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent expenses, Department of Agriculture: For stationery, 
blank books, twine, paver, gum, dry s, soap, brushes, brooms, mats, 
oils, paints, glass, lumber, hardware, ice, fuel, water and gas pipes, 
heating ei furniture, carpets, and matting; for lights, freight, 
express charges, advertising, telegraphing, telephoning, postage, wash- 
ing towels, and necessary Hy eget and improvements to buildings and 
heating apparatus; for rent in the District of Columbia; for the pur- 
chase, subsistence, and care of horses and the purchase and repair of 
harness and vehicles, for official per oses only; for the yment of 
duties on imported articles, and the partment of Agriculture’s pro- 
portionate share of the expense of the dispatch agent in New York; for 
official traveling expenses; and for other miscellaneous supplies and ex- 


euses not otherwise provided for, and necessary for the practical and 
Pacient work of the department, $110,000. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. I would like to 
ask the chairman how much rent this department pays now in 
the District. 

Mr. SCOTT. The department paid during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, rent to the amount of $69,929, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Salaries, Office of Experiment Stations: One director, e 1 chief 
clerk, $2,000; 1 computer, $2,000; 1 draftsman, $1,800; 1 clerk and 
proot reader, $1,800; 1 editorial clerk, $1,400; 1 editorial clerk, $1,200; 

draftsman, $1,200; 5 clerks, class 2; 7 clerks, class 1; 6 clerks, at 
$1,000 each; 4 clerks, at $900 each; clerks or messengers, at $840 
each; 1 clerk or messenger, $720; 3 clerks, messengers, or laborers, at 
$600 each; 4 mesengers, messenger boys, or laborers, at $480 each; 1 
copyist or laborer, $720; 5 laborers or charwomen, at $480 each; 2 
laborers or charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $56,000. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the increase of salary to be found on page 67, line 24, 1 chief 
clerk, $2,000, the present salary being $1,800. 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 24, page 67, after the word “clerk,” insert the words “ one 
thousand eight hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. l 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, on page 68, beginning on line 1, 
“one chief clerk and proof reader, $1,800.” The present salary 
is $1,600, and I make the point of order on the increase. 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 2, page 68, after the word “ reader,” insert “ $1,600.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry into effect the provisions of an act approved March 16, 1906, 
entitled “An act to provide for an increased annual appropriation for 
agricultural experiment stations and 1 4 N 785 the expenditure thereof,” 
the sums apportioned to the several States and Territories to be paid 
quarterly in advance, $720,000: Provided, That not to exceed $15,000 
shall be paid to each State and Territory under this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on the 
paragraph. s 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I reserve the point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman in reference 
to this: Has there been any ruling of the comptroller in regard 
to it? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it is the opinion of the comp- 
troller that under the Adams Act it would be necessary to pay 
$80,000 a year to the experiment stations in addition to the 
$15,000 a year which is now carried under the Hatch Act. I 
am quite sure the gentleman's recollection will agree with mine, 
that at the time the Adams Act was passed, in 1904, it was the 
understanding of Congress that when it matured it should con- 
tribute $15,000 a year. to the experiment stations, so that, taken 
together with the appropriation carried under the Hatch Act, 
the total should be $30,000 a year; but the language of the 
act is such as to make it very reasonable that it should be 
construed to give them $30,000 under the Adams Act alone, 
which, with the $15,000 under the Hatch Act, would be $45,000 
instead of $30,000. I will say that representatives of the 
experiment stations have come before the committee and stated 
that they do not desire $30,000 a year, even if Congress should 
be disposed to give it to them, at this time. Furthermore, until 
this year the amount carried under the Adams Act has been 
provided in a permanent appropriation, so that it was not neces- 
sary for the amount to appear in this bill at all; but it is the 
opinion of the comptroller that the language of the permanent 
appropriation will not carry beyond this year unless, as I haye 
said, it carries the total sum of $30,000. 

It was therefore believed to be necessary, in order that the 
experiment stations should get the $15,000 a year each to which 
they are plainly entitled under the Adams Act, and should not 
have the $45,000 a year each in total sum which we believe 
Congress, did not intend to give, that this provision should ap- 
pear in the bill, 
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Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
comptroller has held that under the Adams Act the States were 
entitled to 830,00 each? 

Mr. SCOTT. The Comptroller of the Treasury, under date 
of April 28, 1910, rendered a decision to the effect that the 
special appropriation carried under the Adams Act expires with 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 

Mr. MANN. That was my understanding. But he did not 
hold, and I do not believe that any other reasonable being 
would hold on reading the Adams Act, that it provides for 
$30,000 a year. However, that is not a matter in controversy 
here, and I do not wish to detain the gentleman or the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have read the Adams Act quite carefully 

Mr. MANN. I have just read the Adams Act over four or 
five times in the last two or three days in order to see if it is 
possible to have any such construction, and while I do not say 
it is not possible, it does not seem to me it is. 

Mr. SCOTT. The comptroller held 

Mr. MANN. No; the comptroller did not hold that. Quite 
the contrary. The comptroller held the permanent appropriation 
expired with the end of this fiscal year. That is what the 
comptroller held. 

Mr. SCOTT. He held that, and I understood also, but I may 
be mistaken in this, that he expressed a view that it was a 
question whether the Adams Act did not by its terms carry 
$30,000 a year in addition to the sum carried by the Hatch Act. 
I may have received that information from some other source. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what the comptroller might have 
said, but I think he did not say anything about it. I am quite 
sure he did not have any holding, because he had no occasion 
to make a holding; nobody was proposing to pay $30,000. Is it 
necessary to make this appropriation now? 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. To carry out the purposes of the Adams Act? 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly. If the appropriation were not 
earried in this bill experiment stations would get only $15,000 
next year instead of $30,000 to which they are entitled. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it is clearly settled that the 
permanent appropriation can not provide any additional sum. 

Mr. SCOTT. There does not seem to be any doubt about that 
whateyer. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ture, in cooperation with the Asso- 
cation of. 3 N "Colleges and Mxperhment Stations, to 
prepare; publish, and distribute original technical reports of scien- 
¢ investigations made by the-a Itural experiment stations estab- 
lished in accordance with the aforementioned act approved March 2, 
1887, and the acts supplementary thereto, including rent and the em- 
loyment of clerks, assistants, and other employees in the city of Wash- 
fn on and elsewhere, printing, illustrations, and all necessary expenses, 
$20,000: Provided, That said orts may be issued in editions not ex- 
ceeding 2,500 coples and distributed without charge to libraries, col- 
leges, scientifie institutions, and persons actually engaged in teaching 
or in scientific investigations relating to agriculture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph, and I wish to inqutre as to the work that is 
being performed by this association of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and particularly as to whether the 
association publishes these bulletins and distributes them 
throughout the States. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, as such, does not do any work. 
It is simply an organization composed of the presidents of 
the various agricultural colleges. This provision has been in- 
serted by the committee upon the very earnest solicitation of 
representatives of this association, who argued that a great 
deal of the scientific literature of the country was practically 
lost because there was no publication in which it could be col- 
lected; that scientific students of agriculture in all the various 
States wrote articles that would be of great value to other stu- 
dents of agriculture, but some of them are published in one 
periodical and others in another, so that the student who is 
attempting to find all that may have been written upon any 
branch of research may be obliged to assemble a score or more 
of periodicals. 

The result, therefore, is that it is practically impossible for 
any scientific student of agriculture in the United States to 
avail himself of the work of other students in our country. 
Another result is that all the work which is done in America is 
practically lost so far as recognition in Europe is concerned. 
The very fact that it is scattered through a great number of 
periodicals discourages the bibliographers of Europe, so they 
make practically no reference to any work that is done by 
American scientists. Those are the reasons, in brief, why this 
periodical is desired. 


Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, if this new 
arrangement should be established, following the argument ad- 


vanced by the gentleman, there would be no limit as to the num- 
ber of publications that would be issued by the department. For 
if the argument should extend to publications of all kinds of 
scientific institutions, such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Lawrence Scientifie School, connected with 
Harvard University, it could be extended to juridical societies 
and chemical societies and other organizations of that character. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the gentleman think that the moderate 
appropriation provided here would afford a satisfactory limit 
to the expenditure? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
when an appropriation is once started it almost always goes 
beyond the original limits. 

Mr. SCOTT. The expectation is that a board of experts rep- 
resenting different branches of agricultural science would be 
organized who would pass judgment upon the various articles 
submitted and publish only such as would seem to be of wide- 
spread and permanent value. I do not care to discuss the 
matter at length. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Are all the appropriations for printing for the 
Department of Agriculture carried in this bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; none of them is carried in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman think this provision 
should be carried in this bill? 


Mr. SCOTT. Because there is no provision elsewhere for the 
publication, and the committee desired to set out specifically 
the amount that it would probably cost. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I think this infor- 
mation ought to be published, but the appropriation to publish 
it ought not to be carried in this bill. It properly belongs 
under the sundry civil appropriation bill, which carries the 
general appropriations for printing. So far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Chairman, I shall not now insist upon the point of order, 
but I hope that next year whoever has charge of this work 
will see that it is here in the proper bill. If it is not carried on 
the proper bill and I am lucky enough to be here at that time, 
I will make a point of order then. 

Mr. SCOTT. It came from the Department of Agriculture in 
the proper and ordinary way. 

Mr. MANN. The gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture 
knew that the Committee on Agriculture does not make the 
appropriations for printing. The appropriations for printing 
ought to be segregated and made by themselves. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman from Mi- 
nois is right. 

Mr. MANN. I think this information, for which we pay 
nearly $1,500,000 to obtain, should be published. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the 
publication of articles under the direct supervision of Govern- 
ment experts, but I am opposed to the Government entering 
upon a policy that may eventually involve wholesale expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. MANN. We have just made an appropriation in this 
bill—two items, each of $720,000; that is, $1,440,000—for the 
purpose of aiding in this experiment-station work. By this item 
it is proposed to spend $20,000 a year to publish that informa- 
tion which we spend $1,440,000 a year to obtain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well acquainted with the provisions 
of the Adams Act. I recall the great work which was done by 
my Inmented colleague, the late Henry Cullen Adams, in ob- 
taining the enlarged appropriation for the State agricultural 
colleges, but it does not contemplate that the National Govern- 
ment should take entire control of all that work undertaken by 
these State institutions, nor pay for the publication of the re- 
ports giving the results of their experimentation. I therefore 
make the point of order against the paragraph as being new 
legislation. z 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of 3 to establish and maintain agri- 
cultural experiment stations in Alaska, Hawali, Porto Rico, and the island 
of Guam, including the erection of buildings, the preparation, illustration, 
and distribution of reports and bulletins, and all other necessary ex- 

s, $105,000, as follows: Alaska, $30,000; Hawaii, $36,000; Porto 

ico, $50,000; and Guam, $15,000; and the Secretary of Agriculture is 

authorized to sell such products as are obtained on the land belonging 

to the egricultural experiment stations in Alaska, Hawail, Porto Rico, 

and the island of Guam, and to apply the money received from the sale 

of such products to the maintenance of said stations, and this fund 
shall be available until used. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Colorado rise? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I wish to offer amendments to 
this section. ‘The first one is on page 70, line 14, to strike out 
the words “and the island of Guam.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 70, line 14, strike out the words “the island of Guam.” 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. And in line 19 strike out the 
words “and Guam.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In Line 19, strike out the words “and Guam.” 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. And in line 23 strike out the 
words “and the island of Guam.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 23 strike out the words “and the island of Guam.” 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, in the absenge 
of any report from this committee concerning what has been 


done at Guam with the appropriations that have heretofore’ 


been made for this purpose, there being in the first instance, 
I think, in 1898, $5,000, and in 1909, $15,000, and now another 
appropriation for $15,000, I would like to ask what has been 
done and is being done with these appropriations, 

I have some personal knowledge, Mr. Chairman, of what ap- 
peared to me was being done with the money when I was over 
there a little over a year ago. There are 26 hectares in this 
tract set apart for agricultural experiments, There was about 
an acre and a half of kaffir corn raised that year, and I was 
told there was not an excess of that raised the year before. 
There had been a few pear trees set out, and I am reliably in- 
formed that in the past year, 1910, the acreage was not in- 
creased and that no more pear trees were set out. 

There have been a few houses, shacks, built here and there, 
and the man who is in charge has built himself quite a com- 
modious residence. There is absolutely no necessity for this 
station in the island of Guam, because it is in the same climate 
and latitude and all conditions both with reference to soil and 
otherwise are about the same as those of the Philippines. 

Now, I suggested to the chairman of this committee a year 
ago that I would ask for this item to be stricken out, for the 
reasons that I then had. I have additional reason now, hav- 
ing some information—not, of course, at first hand, but perfectly 
reliable, in my judgment—that it is a perfect waste of money 
to undertake to maintain this station there. It must be known, 
too, that, politically considered, this is a very peculiar island— 
the most so of our possessions. It is a nayal station, and all 
the expenses outside of this particular item of $15,000 fur- 
nished by this Government are furnished through the naval 
appropriation bill—their shortage in school funds and their 
building of hospitals, and so forth. It is an island infested 
with more lepers, compared to the number of inhabitants, than 
any other section of the world, I suppose, and they have several 
kinds of diseases incident to and closely connected with lep- 
rosy, so the greatest safeguard has to be put around the 
island, because it is a naval station, and the Navy Department 
has taken entire care of it. A Navy officer is stationed there 
and he is ex officio governor. 

Now, I suggested to the gentleman, as I say, a year ago, if 
he would leave this item out I would see the other committee, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and have an additional appro- 
priation made there in lieu of this. Since that time one of 
their hospitals has been destroyed by an earthquake, and the 
Navy Department, at my instance, telegraphed over there, I 
think, some $6,000, and the building was reerected immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. May I have three minutes more, 
Mr. Chairman? = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rucker] asks unanimous consent for three minutes more. Is 
there objection? ; 

Mr. MANN. We will close debate in what time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that debate on this paragraph close in 
eight minutes, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER] to 
have three minutes and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] 
to have five minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. With the understanding that I have five min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the further fact that I have the reports of 
1908 and 1909 from the governor of Guam. I am not possessed 
of information as to what is contained in the last report due 
now, but I can undertake to say it would not shed any more 


light upon the agricultural situation there than the report of 
1909 and nothing whatever concerning any improvement in con- 
ditions. The governor says, among other things, that he very 
much deprecates the fact that the very liberal sum allowed for the 
agricultural station was not duplicated for some good purpose. 

This is his language, and this is the only thing he says with 
reference to this item or station, and nothing concerning the 
agricultural resources of the island in any of his reports. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. What is the name of the governor 
of Guam? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
Dorn. He says: 

The governor can not but regret that the liberal appropriation of 
$5,000 and $15,000 made by the pas two Congresses to establish an 
agricultural experiment station in Guam could not have been duplicated 
for the building of sorely needed schoolhouses and the payment of 
teachers of children of the ple eager as are these to acquiré the 
language and adopt the customs of the Nation to which they now 
belong. ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, I insist on my amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the statement which has just 
been read by the gentleman from Colorado from the governor 
of Guam is certainly no reflection on the work that is being 
done in the island under this appropriation. The expression 
of regret that an amount of money could not have been spent 
for schoolhouses and teachers equivalent to that spent for agri- 
cultural education certainly does not condemn the expenditure 
for the latter purpose. 

I may say, however, that unfortunately a certain amount of 
friction has arisen between the governor of Guam and the 
superintendent of the experiment station in the island. The 
governor seems to feel as if the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion should be placed in his hands. Therefore his relations to 
this experiment work have not been friendly, and therefore any 
report he might make upon that work should be taken with a 
grain of allowance. 

The latest report we have from the superintendent of the 
station shows that— n 

Of the 32 acres which are adapted to general agriculture all but 
5 or 6 are now under cultivation. The greater portion of the land 
is planted to forage crops of various kinds. One of the lines of work 
which it is desired to take up is the introduction of better live stock, 
but before this can be done a regular supply of forage must be assured. 
On this account especial efforts are being given to the production of 
forage plants, and Kafir corn, e corn, milo maize, Johnson 
grass, Guinea grass, Paspalum dilatatum, ee JRE beans, cowpeas, 
soy beans, and velvet beans have all been introdu and are under com- 
parison. Kafir corn has produced large yields of green feed when 
planted during the dry season, and when cut the plants send out new 
shoots and quickly produce a new crop. Among the grasses, Paspalum 
dilatatum, a native of Brazil, gives Roane of the greatest value. 
Guinea grass was taken to Guam from Hawail, and it is believed that 
under favorable circumstances it will yield heavily. 

And so I might continue with a long report of the very active 
and successful work that is being done in this island to improye 
agricultural conditions. Certainly these conditions are so piti- 
fully poor now as to appeal to the sympathies of every American 
citizen, and I am sure that this House will not withdraw the 
very moderate appropriation which is now devoted to bringing 
about a happier situation. I have here a number of photographs 
of the experiment grounds which I should like to show gentle- 
men of the House, because they show conclusively that the 
information of my friend from Colorado is not reliable as to 
conditions existing there. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
state that oftentimes Members of Congress visiting a place get 
entirely different views of things. The governor of Guam, when 
I was there in 1907, was very much interested in obtaining 
Federal aid for their agriculture, and took particular pains to 
show me what he had done with the limited means at his dis- 
posal and urged me strongly to ask the Federal Government 
for aid, saying that they were sorely in need of it. The only 
crop that they have now there is coconuts, and they sell the 
dried coconut or copra. They certainly do need our help. So 
far as the climate being the same as in the Philippines, I can 
not agree to that being any reason for withholding this appro- 
priation. What they need is demonstration work, and as we are 

hundreds of thousands of dollars in demonstration 
work in the South, we certainly ought to be able to help Guam 
and to show them by demonstration the possibility of what can 
be done in that island. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can the gentleman state what 
the cultivatable area is in the island? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. It is about 10 miles by 16 miles 
and has less than 13,000 inhabitants, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. But my question is not the entire 
area of the island, but the cultivatable land. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Their only crop now there is 
coconut, and it will furnish a coconut 365 days in the year— 
food enough for every individual, 


The report is signed by Gov. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman from Colorado think that 
is all they ought to raise there? 

Mr. COCKS of New York. In answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois, I will say that it is difficult to state the exact amount 
of cultivatable area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. So ty investigations: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and report upon the laws of the States and Territories as 
affecting irrigation and the rights of appro riators, and of riparian 
propristors and institutions relating to irrigation, and upon the use of 
rrigation waters, at home and abro: with especial suggestions of the 
best methods for the utilization of irrígation waters in agriculture, and 
upon the use of different kinds of pora and appliances for irrigation, 
and for the by algae and illustration of reports and bulle! on 
irrigation, including rent and the employment of labor in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, and all necessary expenses, $80,000. 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the word “ eighty,” in line 9, 72, and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ one hundred,” so as to “ $100,000.” 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Chairman, under this section the Bureau of 
Irrigation Investigations is doing a work which commends itself 
to the whole American people, not only in the arid regions but in 
the humid regions also; and being a resident of the humid re- 
gions, of course my interest, primarily, is that something more be 
done in our part of the country. Last year under the appropria- 
tion that was made there were $3,600 used in the humid region. 
The balance was used in the arid regions. It is not my purpose 
or my wish that one dollar should be deducted from that which 
is being used in the West; but it is my wish that more money 
should be given both to the West and to the humid regions in 
these investigations. The Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
appropriation last year, was able to put one man in the field in 
the eastern, southern, and middle western part of the country 
with that $3,600. The appropriation at that time for all the 
investigations everywhere was $70,000. 

It has been suggested to the chairman of the committee and 
to me that if the $10,000 additional, which is provided for in 
the bill, passes, $1,400 will be used in the humid regions, making 
altogether $5,000. Now, that will not be enough to put two 
men in the field. My amendment, proceeding on the same ratio, 
would provide $4,200 in addition to the $3,600, which, I believe, 
would put another man in the field and pay his expenses. To 
show that this is necessary, I will read to you from the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, page 152, “Irrigation in the 
humid region:“ 

The widespread drought of the past summer throughout most of the 
humid ion has greatly increased the interest in the irrigation of 
gardens, truck farms, and orchards, and the demands on the one agent 
5 Daye Loon able to detail to this work have been far greater than he 

Now, certainly under that statement of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, there should be one other man in this field. I know 
something personally of what the man already assigned to this 
work is doing. I have had him in my district, and I would have 
had him there many times more but for the fact that the 
demands upon his time were so great that I could not get him. 
The interest in supplemental irrigation in the South, in the East, 
and in the Middle West is growing all of the time, and I wish 
to read just a little further along in this report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to show the general interest that is being taken 
in the work: 

The advantage of irrigation as an insurance against the long dry 
spells for some of the common crops has been brought out in a striking 
manner on several farms where experiments were conducted this sum- 
mer. As a result of adding both moisture and fertilizer to the soil on 
experimental plats in Iowa irrigating with sewage, the yield of beets 
was increa: one and one-half times, that of othy was doubled, 
while the yield of bluegrass was 10 times as great as on the nonir ted 


ats. 

p At Neenah, Wis., it was found that irrigation reed the bearing 
season of strawberries 10 days and increased the yield 50 per cent. 
On the same field irrigated carrots yielded 50 per cent and irrigated 
onions 150 per cent more than the nonirrigated crops. 

The utilization of a Saring well at Albany, Ga., in ting corn 
the season quadrupled the yield, and as the result of an experi- 
ment conducted by this department wells are now being sunk in this 
district for the irrigation of corn, cotton, and | es in order to 
insure — mes droughts, to introduce scientific rotation, and to increase 
the profits from small farms. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAIG, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will not the gentleman make it 15 minutes? 
There are one or two other gentlemen who desire to speak on 
this amendment. = 


XLVI——146 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the paragraph close in 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAIG. Now, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary goes on 
further and discusses a proposition which vitally affects the 
people of the South, namely, that wherever the boll weevil has 
made its appearance it is absolutely necessary to insure the 
food crops; and they can not be insured absolutely unless 
something is done to supplement the rainfall. Droughts of 
more or less duration occur not only in the South, where the 
most interest in supplemental irrigation has been shown, but 
in practically all of the humid region. It is true that our rain- 
fall is large and that it would be ample for all purposes if 
we could control it so as to distribute it properly when it is 
most needed. Of course that can not be done; and a very large 
part of our annual rainfall is lost because it comes in such great 
quantities at times that the earth can not absorb it and it runs 
off into the streams. At other times, and frequently during the 
growing season, there are prolonged periods of drought when 
vegetation suffers and crops are greatly curtailed and some- 
times lost. 

As an evidence of the widespread need of something to as- 
sist the farmer in his fight against the vagaries of the ele- 
ments, I call your attention to the following tables of droughts, 
one compiled from the weather observations taken at Vine- 
land, N. J., one from observations at Selma, Ala., and one 
from observations taken at Orlando, Fla. I think these three 
compilations will give a fair idea of conditions all over the 
humid regions. The tables are as follows: 


Record of droughts at Vineland, N. J. 


Duration of drought. 


Remarks. 


9 scattered showers. 
Do. 

One shower. 
Do. 

1.25 inches in one storm, 


sags scattered showers, 
0. 
0.71 inch in one storm. 


— 
— 


~ 


4 showers. 

1 rain of 0.67 inch and fi 
shower. 

2 showers. 


or gest sr: 
REAR 


Sept. 1 b light sho 
showers. 
4 . 2 3 showers. 
. 8 1 shower, 
2 Do. 
ae 2 showers. 
a 24 3 showers. 
J 8 Do. 
Sept. 29 2 showers. 
May 22 5 light showers. 
Apr. 9 3 light showers. 
Oct. 8 4 light showers. 
Sept. 10 
Mar. 3 showers. 
May 17 Do. 
jay al 1 sept: 28, 2.29; Se 
y . ; 
555 ogo 15 ght 
owers, less than 0.14. 
Jan. 18 showers. 
Jan. 13 | 3 showers, 
Nov. Do. 
4 showers. 


g 
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United States Weather Bureau record of droughts at Orlando, Fla., from 
1892 to 1910. 


Duration of drought. 


Year. Remarks. 
A 
70 1 shower. 
2⁴ Do. 
27 3 showers. 
23 
S 
25 1 shower. 
peace 45 7 showers. 
~ 2 59 4 showers. 
ck 4t 6 showers. 
13 37 9 light showers. 
Coe 30 5 light showers. 
. 16 66 1 rain, 1.25 inches, and 6 
showers. 
2 40 5 showers. 
27 38 6 showers. 
. 28 rA Ae 
. 29 44 1 rain, Dec. 25. 
1 S 
. 16 48 3 showers. 
- 2 33 5 showers. 
~ 4 148 Do. 
11 by D 
. 21 52 .25 | 1 shower. 
. 15 50 -68 | 3 showers. 
6 4t .05 I shower. 
25 57 -18 | 6 showers. 
5 64 53 Do. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, everyone knows that the man who at- 
tempts to farm against conditions such as shown in these tables, 


not knowing at any time how much or at what time he is going- 


to be blessed with the rains of heaven, or how often or how long 
or how many times he is going to be cursed with droughts that 
destroy the profits, is simply playing a game of chance with 
nature. What does good business sense suggest in such a case? 
It suggests just exactly what it does in all matters that are of 
doubtful determination, namely, to insure against a loss. There 
are no insurance companies that will take the risk; but nature 
has supplied us with underground and surface water courses 
that will amply insure an industrious, intelligent farmer against 
loss caused by a lack of rain. With supplemental irrigation he 
may protect his crop from drought and put his business upon a 
basis of certainty instead of continuing to gamble on the 
weather from one year’s end to another. Of course, irrigation 
in many places is impracticable because of adverse conditions; 
but in many localities of the humid regions of the United States 
it is altogether practical, and is being practiced now. 

Mr. Milo B. Williams discussed this subject very ably before 
the Denver Irrigation Conference on September 24 last, and I 
read from his report: 


IRRIGATION IN THB HUMID SECTIONS. 
[By Milo B. Williams.] 


made its greatest development and from where the la t number of 
inguiries are coming for information regarding the subject 

The humid section of the United States epee pa divided into three 
territories with respect to irrigation. The t inquiries are made 
from, and probably the greatest possibilities lie in, the Southern States. 
E 5 elu 3 2 of oe mor H a — — on cran- 

es, as we have had no . ves e them and 

the inquiries are few regarding th irrigation. The territory com- 

rising Alabama, Geo; the Gotten and Florida may en be 
Faken as the first di 

The second important division is made up of the Northeastern States 
lying a Bengt, Atlantic coast, from New land to Virginia, and 
— the western boundary of New Tork Pennsyl- 

3 although the topographical conditions are not 
— ee to irrigation from the standpoint of water practice, 
yet the great demand for intensive farming created by the nearby 
eastern markets makes it desirable to adopt 7 —.— in some form. 

The third section or Northwestern States, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and the upper ends of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, com- 

lete the humid section outside of the southern rice 3 The 
erritory ineluding Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia is not so 
well suited for crest because 2 its mountainous topography, while 
the southern ends of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio practice more general 
farming in the way of hay and grains and is not the intensive type of 
farming Peg will pene P px irrigation development. 

After this brief outline ire to take up the possible water supplies 
for irrigation in the humid section, and will n with the South as 
it is most important. The water supplies of Florida are great. The 
rivers are very flat, wide, and have slow velocities, while there are 
large tracts of land gently > thes back from the streams. The rivers, 
lakes, and springs — up t = sig San en vie 5 8 — 
tons of the State the 1 rous, 

of Orange there is said to be over 1, 9, and the uitle TOE of Orlande 
has seven lakes within its limits. On the banks of these lakes are the 
paua citrus districts. The lifts range me 10 to 50 feet to deliver 


water to the high points. Florida also has a reenforcement of the 


me, 8 = genni oa — —— oe is probabiy no State in 
e Union which has such an abundant underground su; especially 
in the peninsular portion. This entire section has a . Sele 
aon myer Sup of marine deposits 


ink well d obta fi while in th a Brag rti 10.85 possi to 
8 wells and o n a flow, e in the er ons 

thin. — ute of the 
surface. e wells seem to be t 8 the amount of 
water they will either take in or give up. I have seen three large fire 
hose turned into a well for hours and not fill it. Sewage is often dis- 
posed of by running it into highland deep wells. 

Coming north we get into Georgia and Alabama and here a rivers 
are different. They are on steep grades as they come from the moun- 
meee and get flatter as they approach the ocean, with wide bottom 

The bottom lands are extensively for hay and grain, and 
probably will be farmed tatenaivel without Een a they are better 


protected from overflow by the rivers, but in lanas there are 
many fine "ao Bot Sow to — from towing we d artesian 
wells which not flow. From mtgomery in Alaba en running 
southeast to Albany, G: is a wide strip of . — where flow- 
ing wells can be Gblataed an the highest elevations with suficient Sow 


in connection with a storage to irrigate large tracts. 

In the Northern States rivers and wells make up the available water 
supplies for irrigation purposes, while we have in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin a large number of lakes. Alon 3.85 banks of the rivers and 


lies beneath 

An 8 3 exlsts, however, in the use of river water 
in the humid sections, because most streams, being heavily 9 
= power 8 and me deficiency of water for power coming a 

the same e irrigation fs non needed. It undoubtedly will arim 
much more difficult to obtain laws regarding the diversion of water 
for irrigation purposes in the humid ion than it has been in the 
West, while in most sections ses far beyond the reach of the few 
individuals who will wish to irr 

estigating the 3 of — eastern half of the United States 
we mand wide extremes being farmed, ranging 8 the sterile, sand 
soil of Florida, which takes wale very greedily, to the black muc 
lands of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, which take water slowly, 
while in the Hastern Atlantic States we get the clay, gravelly, and 
sandy loams, and in . —— and Alabama the red cl. Wiseonsin 
and chigan we have the sandy glacial drift, and the river bot- 
sandy alluvial soil. But nowhere 
do we find the depth of fertile soil that has made the great arid West 
factors in making 
le, because you can 
5 level the land for Surface — lication without great injury 
in exposing the “locked up” er soil in places accumulating 
the — Ho surface soils in others. 
the climate Florida is practically the only State included 
in the — paige that bas a distinct wet and dry season. The wet 
season comes in the summer and the dry in the winter. It ——— 
an annual rainfall of 40 to 70 inches, acs all of which comes 
between the months of April and Octo They are apt to have a 
shower any time 1 + we the dry season, but it ean not be counted upon. 
During the winter of 1906-7 they had less than a half inch in 5 
months, while the total for the 2 years was over 130 inches. The 
—— winter rainfall is 4 or 5 inches, but it may all come in one 
storm. 

As we come north in Florida we cross the frost line or the line 
below which they consider it safe to raise citrus fruit—about half w. 
up the peninsula—and as we come still farther up into Georgia an 
Alabama, the crop can be planted to catch the market early or late and 
the irrigation becomes a matter of insurance, while as we come farther 
north irrigation is still more a matter of insurance. In the short 
northern season the grower ean not afford to run the risk of arouth, 
two or ot weeks in the middle of his growing period ean 


ug 

ero rogh to anatase as fast as possible. 
The irrigated gest ier Florida are truck and citrus fruits. This 
the largest irrigated area in the humid peciar not Ceia 


acres i ted, 
fields. e citrus fruit is being ee a in all 2 0 . — to a large 
tion a although many growers make good crops by intensive 

tion alone. 

Georgia and Alabama, and the Atlantic coast States extend north, 
5 — for early truck "to come into the markets after the win mter stuff 
K lori da and before the Northern States, while in the past two years 
= iona e have shown that it is profitable to — “haa the old 

stable er of corn, cotton, potatoes, ete., in the Southern States. 

The pr pal — irrigated in the Northern States are truck, small 
berries, and a Most pleasing results are being obtained in all 
these crops, w ie there are a few localities where meadows and 
forage cro and grains are showing 37 well under irrigation. In fact, 
any crop will give wonderful results if the farmer irrigates when the 
drouth comes at a dangerous period of plant growth. 

One of the greatest problems in eastern irrigation is to find the proper 
method of applying the water to the land. won eng a w factors 
enter in that are not in evidence in the arid 
it must be remembered that practically all irrigation ans = the pevinning 
region is done >on individual plants, scattered about through the entire 

conni therefore one farmer does not have the opportunity to learn 
d experienced irrigators as the new western frrigator does, and 
thts has brought about a great diversity of methods worked out independ- 
eats bet individuals. Then you will find that the eastern farmer has not 
educated SS hava Lopen ditches coring his beautiful fields, = 

—.— eee the tern method for that one feature. Again, th 
araneo to! graphy of or the Eastern States is not as adaptable for ieee 
e water goes to a depth Where 1 it is doubtful if the 

. plants ever receive any benefit 


from it, especially if a 
ih head of water is furnished to the surface. 
Because of the to obs a and other factors brought out very little 
flood ieirgation 2 — be done in the Eastern States, excepting in a few 
the natural lay of the ground and the nature of the 
soil permit: Par forage crops and meadow irrigation the surface method 
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that can be used the most extensively is furrow 5 and it can 

used in row cope such as the bush berries, strawberries, corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, can loupes, etc., provided the land has the natural 
grades and soil conditions. The use of furrows needs some uliar 
obstructions. For instance, in strawberries a large percentage of 
growers wish to keep the entire ground surface covered with a straw 
mulch during the 1 bearing season and object to having it destroyed 
to run furrows for irrigation that would tend to put loose earth in 
the patch. Again, it is the custom in many sections for apple growers 
to raise hay Ín their orchards and not tivate clean only, say, two 
years out of five. 

Mr. Bank. Do you find much alfalfa? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Alfalfa is bein, pown successfully in many States, 
while the State institutions are doing extensive experimenting with it. 
There are difficulties in curing it, and it is necessary to use a ot 
deal of lime on the Jand in nearly all sections. We are trying alfalfa 
under irrigation in New Jersey and expect good results. 

The two principal systems of application developed in the humid 
section differ radically from western methods. These are the overhead 
spray irrigation and subirrigation. The spray irrigation to which I 
refer is outside law sprinkling, and where plants are put in to spray 
10 to 30 acres, spray ng 5 to 10 acres at one operation. The first 
systems were designed to use circular spray nozzles similar to the 
lawn sprinkler. Individual nozzles were mounted on pty 5 which 
were located at distances so the spray would meet while g fed 
from a system of underground piping. This proved to be a most 
expensive system to install and is now being replaced by a more suc- 
cessful oyerhead-spray system. I refer to what is known in the East 
as the Skinner method, which Is a system devised and first used by a 
Mr. Skinner, of Troy, Ohio, in gr ouse irrigation and later to irri- 
gate outdoor trucking crops. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, t is the cost of installing nozzles? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It runs very high on account of the necessary net- 
work of underground pressure gee From $200 to $300 per acre 
would probably cover the cost, in 5 of the pumping plant. 

Mr. ADAMs. What size pipe do they use? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very seldom over 6-inch for main distribution pipes 
and 3-inch for standpipes to the nozzles. 

The Skinner system consists of vce one main feed 
end or through the center of a field, depending upon the area to be 
irrigated, from which at intervals of 50 to 60 feet standpipes are 
brought up, each to feed a lateral pipe line iis feta on posts at an 
elevation of 7 feet above the und. These laterals rallel each 
other across the field, each spraying a certain strip of land. 

Mr. Apaus. How wide apart are they placed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From 50 to 60 feet, depending . the pressure ob- 
tainable. In the shell of each lateral pipe line screwed a set of 
small brass nozzles 4 feet apart, each throwing a fine straight stream, 
and all located in a direct line on the same side of the pive. Then, as 
the pipe is so supporten on posts that it can be rolled in its bearin:; 
this line of nozzles can be turned to throw the water to any desir 
location in the lateral's zone. 

In considering the installation of a system of this nature it first must 
be planned to grow a crop that will pay interest on the investment 
from its net returns; the system will cost $80 to $100 per acre, inde- 
pendent of the pumping lant. 

Mr. Bank. The cost of pumping must be high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the direction from which you can attack the 
system, but I find that the amount of water needed at one time to 
irrigate the delicate truck crops of the humid States is very small and 
you can get along with so much less water by this absolute control and 
80 little labor is required that it goes a long way to balancing up for 
the extra power needed to do the work. Such crops as celery, lettuce, 
onions, etc., generally pay well under this * 

The spray system has many advantages operation. It gives the 
irrigator absolute control of the amount of water he applies, which 
gives him a much better i oberon to fill in small or large deficiencies 
of rainfall at any time and not be subject to injury from an unexpected 
rain. Heavy soils that have a tendency to bake can be touched up 
with a light spray and made cultivable, while the gardener can se 
out delicate plants at any time and make them | 5 by many light 
irrigations that would be impossible by furrow methods of application. 

r. ROCKWELL. What effect does the wind have? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is generally desirable to apply the irrigation in 
the evening or the morning when there is very little wind. A light 
wind sometimes proves an advantage in diffusing the water. We have 
had no opportunity as yet to vestigate evaporation losses, etc. 
The Skinner Irrigation Co. is seeking for advantages outside of 
irrigation to supply the plant with moisture. They claim the spray is 
a preventative o 8 by light frosts, on the theory that many crops 
are not hurt 7 a freezing temperature, and that by 5 spraying 
through a cold spell freezing ice over the pans and never letting the 
ice get dry or below freezing, the plant will come out without injury. 
The control of certain diseases and insects is being investigated also. 
I understand that Mr. Skinner will spend the coming winter on a 
3 lant in Texas studying the control of the onion thrip by spray 

rrigation. 

Mr. Bark. The 8 does not seem plausible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A number of farmers have tried it out but have failed 
because the forming of ice frightened them and they 8 Ce spraying. 

ow freezing 


ipe across the 


I think that celery can be saved through several degrees 
if handled right. 

The second system, the success of which is probably peculiar to the 
humid sections, is, as I have mentioned, subirrigation by drain tile. I 
have had 5 to study a large acreage of subirrigated lands at 
Sanford, Fia., where it is pronounced a general success by its users. 
The subirrigated lands lie along the bank of Lake Monroe, which 
is an enlargement of the St. Jo River. The slope is very gentle 
from the river back toward the high lands and the upper boundary of 
the present subirrigated district is at an elevation where flowing wells 
can obtained for the water supply. 

The few factors noted which enter into the success of subir 
at Sanford are as follows: 1. A valuable crop is grown that will pa; 
interest on a large reclamation outlay, winter celery, lettuce, etc. 2. 
The land needs thorough drainage as well as irrigation, so that one-half 
the expense can be counted against drainage. „ The surface soil is 
nothing more than the most sterile fine sand, and fertility is applied to 
the surface mostly in commercial form. 4. The land is underl d with 
an impervious stratum from 18 inches to 4 feet below the surface, which 
forms a bottom to the soil reservoir and aids in lateral percolation and 
maintenance of the water for the slow action of capillarity. 5. The 
crops grown are all shallow-rooting and do not reach the underground 
tile. & The topography of the surface is extremely continuous and 


ation 


arallel to the surface and 
T. Their water 
does not cost them in proportion to the amount used, and therefore 
large seasonal quantities can be run through the tile regardless of the 
underground waste. 

The construction used is of the most simple design. For ae 


even, which permits the tile lines being run 
at the same time straight and on very gentle grades. 


be led from a well bored at the center of the high side of the fiel 
and cutting the area into two 5-acre lots. The joints of this main 
will be cemented up tight and at every 18 or 20 feet perpendicular 
laterals of 3-inch common drain tile taken out. At the junction of main 
and laterals a manhole is inserted, so that the amount of water that 
goes into each lateral can be controlled by a system of plugs. At in- 
tervals in each lateral is placed a “stop box” built of cement and 
containing a small weir wall, in which another set of pings is used for 
jutting the desired pressure on the section of lateral just above. The 
oints of the drain tile are left open, but cinders, waste fiber, or some 
other material is used to keep the fine sand out but still allow the water 
to pans readily. Each lateral wastes into a drainage ditch at its lower 
end. The laterals are spaced 18 to 20 feet apart 18 inches below the 
surface and have 1 to 2 foot fall per 100 feet. 

There are some failures in section, which, I believe, are caused 
by careless laying of the tile, the lack of the proper underground con- 
ditions, or laterals not ha been run properly with regard to the 
contours of the natural surface. 


Mr. Samuel Fortier, the Chief of the Bureau of Irrigation In- 
vestigations, addressed the Farmers’ Demonstration Society at 
Vineland, N. J., last November upon the subject of irrigation in 
that locality. From his address I quote as follows: 

THE NEED OF IRRIGATION IN NEW JERSEY. 

If the land of southern New Jerse 


to irrigate a 10-acre plot a 5-inch vitrified sewer te would proba 


average rainfall at Atlantic City has been 40.82 inches. If this amount 
of moisture was evenly distribut the need for any artificial supply 
would not be keenly felt. It is, however, very irregular in its dis- 


spells of Tne 
was wholly ina agnas to meet the requirements of growing crops. The 
5 table 
farmers of this district have had to contend with since 1893. 


In 5 


growing. Three inches per month, 55 both ditch and irrigation 
water, considered the least amount of water which will keep alfalfa 
In a vigorous condition. is e of alfalfa also applies to most 


glad of the opportuni 
nd out to what exten 
ing crops. 

On May 8, 1909, this same gentleman wrote as follows to the 
State Horticultural Society at Jacksonville, Fla. : 


Compared with the arid region, the citrus districts of Florida have 
an abundant annual rainfall, but since much of this is wasted in run- 
off during heavy downpours the amount which the roots of trees can 
obtain is frequently below rather than above what is required. Then, 
too, long periods occur when little rain falls. The Weather Bureau 
records show that at Orlando, from November 1, 1906, to March 31, 
vee of five months, the rainfall was only a trifle more than 

ch. The quantity of water required by the citrus orchards 
of Riverside, Cal., including both epics ya on and rain water, averages 
about 3 inches a month. For the past 9 years at Tampa, Fla., the aver- 
age rainfall during October and November has been only 14 inches per 
month, and for more than half the year it is considerably below 3 

ches per month. 

The preliminary investigations made 6 5 Williams, In your State, 
during the past winter have convinced him of the need of installing 
irrigation plants to supplement the natural rainfall and as an insurance 
against crop failures during dry periods. The lakes, rivers, and artesian 
basins of the peninsula furnish abundant water 9 at low cost, 
and the only questions that are deserving of careful consideration are 
the installation of the right kind of a pumping plant that will perform 
efficient service, the adoption of the best distribution system, when both 
economy and efficiency are the main factors, and the application of 
water in such a way and by the use of such implements as will best 
serve the objects sought. 

This office has been studying such questions in the West for the past 
10 years, and if any of the ponnc thus N or the data collected 
will prove of service to your industry we 1 endeavor to place both 
at your disposal. 


In order that we may have before us some further informa- 
tion as to the technical side of the question under discussion, 
I submit some observations of eminent engineers on the subject 
of irrigation of orange groves and subirrigation in Florida, 
the paper on the irrigation of orange groves being a statement 
concerning the plant of Charles Drennen, of Orlando, Fla., pre- 


pared by Mr. M. B. Williams for the Florida State Horticul- 


tural Society: 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PLANT OF CHARLES DRENNEN, ORLANDO, FLA, 


PREPARED BY MILO B. WILLIAMS FOR THE FLORIDA STATE HORTICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY, MAY 17, 1910. 

During the spring of 1909 a cooperative arrangement was entered into 
between Dr, Charles Drennen, of Orlando, Fla., and the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture, for the in- 
stallation of an experimental irrigation plant and distribution system 


/ // MIL he ke em OS Aae, 
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for the of investigating the 
of applying water to citrus groves in 
Lacy” A Ba were run and tests made durin ring 
months of 1909, the tests being conducted with the pumping plant Dr. 
Drennen had at that time. Water was conveyed through the orchard 
in open ditches and applied to the surface in furrows or in basins. 

This A led to the following general conclusions: 
e loss of water is excessive when run for a length of time 


et and economical methods 
orida. th 
e 


hat the water when be ete to the Florida high-land soll in fur- 
rows does not percolate leways in the root zone of the citrus tree 
more than 2 or 3 feet from the point of application in a five-day period, 
but has a tendency to go down rapidly and be wasted in the deep, 
porone white sand, making it necessa to have a close spacing 
rrows and a large flow of water to each for a short length of time. 

From the data secured it was decided to remodel the pumping plant 
already on the gronna in such a way that it would be used in supply- 
ing a distribution system bullit similar to the concrete construction 
used so extensively in the irrigation of citrus groves by gravity flow 
in southern California. 

The pumping plant as now installed consists of a 25-horsepower 
Hagen gasoline engine, connected by belt to a 5-inch Gould centrifugal 
pump of the one-stage type. The water is drawn a large lake 
and lifted to an elevation of 34 feet where it is delivered into a concrete 
standpipe which is situated at a controlling elevation in the orchard. 
The suction consists of a 7-inch steel pipe, while the discharge is made 
up of two 5-inch pipe Ines to utilize some of the pipe on hand, left 
from the old plant. The economical capacity of the pumping plant is 
44,000 gallons per hour, and the distribution system is designed to 
handle this amount. 

The general design of the distribution system consists of large 
water-tight conduits, lald below the cultivated surface and following 
the most prominent ridges, in order to reach all high points in the 
orchard. At poimia where it is desired to supply water to furrows 
or basins small standpipes or hydrants are placed in the underground 
conduit and the water brought to the surface through these devices. 
Each hydrant is equipped with a valve which controls the amount of 
water taken from the underground supply, while in the sides of the 
standp! are small division gates which divide the total head into 
the individual furrows. By means of check valves built into the 
main lines of the condults the water can be taken, in part or in whole, 
to any portion of the orchard. 

The construction of the distribution system was begun duri the 
spring of 1910. The first conduit to be tested out was built of con- 
crete, according to the standard specification used in southern Cali- 
fornia, which calls for a “ dry-mixture WP pa or a concrete pipe made 
from a comparatively dry mixture of sa and Portland cement, wetted 
5 § to a consistency that will permit immediate removal of the molds, 
a roe a 2 applying fear 2 the form of 
sp! un e cemen set. ach section o coated on its 
inside surface with a mixture of neat cement — Ny 
of = e-and- 
mo 


ing this amount of pipe under the Drennen grove condition: 
the following difficulties have been encountered : First. that the same 
design of joint as used in the California field, where the water flows 
through the lines by gravity and under low-pressure heads, is not suit- 
able for the pressure heads necessary to conduct water in the Drennen 
grove, and, second, that a dry-mixture pipe, a carefully painted 
on its inside surface, is more or less porous and shows an undesirable 
amonnt of moisture upon its outside surface under the higher pressure 


heads. 

With these data on hand, together with the results of comparative 
tests which this office has obtained from experiments with “ wet-mix- 
ture” concrete pipe, vitrified sewer pipe. and dry-mixture pipe during 
the past winter months, it has been decided to delay the construction 
of the Drennen system and make arrangements to complete it in t 
with “ wet-mixture” pipe and in part with vitrified sewer pipe, which 
will give a comparison of the three kinds under the same conditions. 

Molds for the wet-mixture pipe are now be built, which will turn 
out pipe 8 inches in diameter in sections 5 feet in length, with a to 
and-groove joint. A separate mold is also made that will ea 
reenforcing concrete collar, to be placed about each joint, to overcome 
the difficulties encountered in the California joint. 

The Drennen plant is being installed with the following experimental 
objects in view: To learn the possibilities of surface plication of 
water in the irrigation of citrus groves in Florida; to study the effects, 
value, and disadvantages of frrigation; to determine the cost of pum 
ing and applying water in irrigation by the surface methods; to 
data as to the 88 of water necessary for the insurance of citrus 
2 against drought; and to open a field for cheap pipe construc- 

ion that will meet Florida requirements. 

The plant when completed, therefore, will be so constructed that the 
different methods of surface application may be experimented with on 
different pats of the orchard and a study made of the feasibility of 
each method. An effort will be made to determine the proper size, 
depth, length, grade, and spacing of the furrows to use in obtaining 
an even distribution of moisture through the root zone and give the 
least waste of water. The proper amount of water to apply per irri- 
gation and the length of time between applications, with respect to the 
amonnt of rainfall, cultivation, and soil moisture, will be investigated 
in the hope of obtaining data that will be of value to those who are de- 
veloping water resources or designing irrigation plants. The system 
will be ped with measuring devices, whereby a continuous record 
will be kept of the amount of water used, t her with the time of 
application. A standard rain gauge is placed in the orchard, so that 

e exact record of adi phe tee and its distribution as to time can be 
had and the total amount of water any one plat of the orchard receives 
during a day, a month, or a growing season can be calculated. 


The other paper to which I call your attention deals with the 
interesting subject of subirrigation and is as follows: 
SUBIRRIGATION. 
The term “subirrigation” is used to indicate the supplying of 
moisture to vegetation from an underground system. This method of 


application is attractive, but difficult and expensive to apply suc- 
cessfully only under certain favorable natural conditions. 

Where tion has succeeded the following natural conditions 
exist: A surface soil which high capillary r and will 
permit of rapid lateral percolation, an im ous understratum, and 
a uniform surface topograph which will permit an even distribution. 

In a few localities of the United States it has been found that after 

water through earthen supply ditches for a time the land was 

ditches and that surface applica- 

is land is being subirrigated by the water 
thereby being 


12 means of distributin, 
= rigid not reached favor for any grow 
ting plants. 

There exists a patent subirrigation system, using continuous machine- 
made cement pipe for distribution, which injects the water into the 
soil through tubes 8 in the top of the pipe line, over each tube 
being placed a portſon of cement pire, conyex side up, to prevent earth 
and roots entering the tubes and stopping up the tile. This system 
is still in the ental stage. 
tion reached its most successful state in the truck 
and the — discussion is given 


Main feed pipe i 
water supply 

to the lay of the land to feed the later 
mining the tion of the main feed pipe. 
sists of a or 5 inch cement pipe or 
water-tight cemented joints. This pi line should be p 
to the surface profile, so that each 

depth, generally 18 to 20 inches below the cultivated surface. In the 
main feed-pipe line at each lateral connection, if the water is to be 
delivered two ways, a standplipe is inserted in concrete, for the diver- 
sion and contro! of water in the connecting laterals. If laterals are to 
run only one way the main feed pipe, it is more economical to 
place in the main feed pipe a T and put the standpipe in the first joint 
of the lateral tile. It is necessary also to place the standpipe in the 
first tile joint of the lateral along that portion of the main when a 
prey x — be exerted greater than that equal to a head the height 
of a stan e. 

Lateral — The lateral system consists of a series of parallel 

{pe lines made of common cement or clay drain tile 3 inches inside 
. — and 12 inches in length. At points in each lateral where it 
is desirous to check th 
operation. 

A correct. spacing, location, and laying of the laterals is most im- 
portant to the success of a sub tion system when natural conditions 
pente the use of this method. he spacing is determined 8 

y the texture and gers of the soll to convey water within itself, 
In Florida sandy soils the 5 is 18 to 24 feet. In heavy soils 
this distance would be much less. The facts of location are the 

rade of the tile and the topography of the land, the grade of the tile 

epending upon the texture o e soil. To facilitate quick dr e 
of the field it is desirous to ad the laterals as much grade as possible 
and yet get an even distribution of irrigation water without water 
logging the soil at the lower end of the laterals and immediate to the 
stop boxes. Grades ranging from 1 to 3 inches to the 100 feet are 
used. To aid in a uniform distribution and to prevent the earth becom- 
me ee wet about the cement stop boxes, the best systems have cemented 
joints for three or four tile lengths just above the stop boxes, and in 
revent usual flow from these few joints. The balance of 
the lateral tile joints are clothed with a shovelful of cinders, charcoal, 
or some porous material like fiber waste. The object of this protection 
is to prevent sand getting into the tile and also to permit quick irri- 

rough the joints. 


gation or quick dra th joints. 

Standpipes: A stan pipe consists of a 12-inch vitrified plpe set 
with the bell end up in the main feed pipe at each lateral head. The 
lower end of the standpipe is set in a conerete base in which the tile 
lines are embedded, also as they enter and leave the standpipes. The 
office of the e is to act as a manhole into which the irrigator 
ean reach and with a system of wooden plugs control the distribution 
of the water among the different laterals. 

Stop boxes: A stop box consists of a cement box set in the lateral 
tile line having one open end at the surface of the ground. In the stop 
box is a weir division wall containing two holes, one 3-inch hole in line 
with the lateral tile and another 2-inch hole just above the 3-inch for 
the water to pass through when the lower one is pl: If the 
shutting of the lower hole does not afford stoppage enough, the system 
of plugs may be- used in the meyer one; the weir division wall divides 
the box into two chambers, the longer chamber being of size to permit 
wat 


e water a cement stop box is located for use in 


this way 


fully. 


to go 
comiitions which each irrigator must learn by irriga- 
depending mostly upon oe of the soll: 


line before it can travel and meet between the The 
tenden: in the operation in a great many of the subirrigated fields, 

y when flowing wells are used as a source of water supply, is 
to overirrigate by allowing the water to run through the tile continu- 
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This tends to 
out not only 
gives a loss of water, but leaches the sandy solls of soluble fertilizer. 
Adaptability: The principal factors which enter into the adaptability 
of a subirrigation system are topography, soil texture, understratum, 

and crops to be grown. 
hy: A comparatively flat area with a gentle slope in one 


ously until water is discharged into the drain 
put an excess of moisture into the soil, and 


tem, 
rainin; 


Topograp 
direction is the best lay for a subirrigation system, although it is pos- 
sible that the system can be used successfully, when other features. do 
not interfere, on somewhat undulating land where great care can be 
taken in tiling the surface. It is absolutely necessary that the lateral 
tile have close-grade limits, and therefore should be run generally on a 
grade contour acting as intercepting drains to the slope, whether this 
contour runs on a straight line or on a curve. The main feed P may 
be run up and down slopes within certain pressure limits, depending 
upon the construction used. In general, the laterals should parallel the 
greater: uniformity of grade and leaye the greater irregularity of grade 
o parallel the main feed-pipe line. 

il texture: The texture of the soil is a very important factor to 
the success or failure of subirrigation. Hven in the sandy penin: 
of Florida we find soils too eA and claylike to permit the use of 
subirrigation on an economical ba: Soil to subirrigate well must sub- 
mit to quick lateral percolation and have —.— cer lary powers. The 
most successful systems in Florida are embedded in almost pure sand. 
As water in a subirrigation system is placed below the surface to begin 
with, it is sain mom A that the soll in which the plant roots lay be 
capable of 3 he moisture up to the root zone, which is true of 
solls where subirrigation succeeds. 
Under strata: Where subirrigation has reached success in Florida 
there exists an underlying impervious stratum which tends to hold the 
moisture in place for the use of capillarity, This stratum may be 
hardpan, clay, rock, or the water table. In other words, there must be 
a bottom to support the water while it makes its slow transit laterally 
and upward through the soil, otherwise there would be a tendency to- 
ward a heavy loss by seepage before lateral distribution and capillary 
action could take place. 

Feasibility: The generally high first cost of a subir tion system 
makes it quite I to Ai upon the value of e ng factors. 
Practically all of the subirrigated land in Florida needs drainage before 
it can be farmed, therefore a large per cent of the expense for the tile 
system can be placed against the drainage end of the question. he 
subirrigated sections are the truck sections, also where the value of 
oropa taken off each year is very large and will pay interest on a heav 
reclamation investment. The class of growth to be put on the soil 
must be of root length sufficient to enter the shallow-laid tile, to pre- 
vent many difficulties in maintenance. Celery, lettuce, cabbage, pota- 
nt i nearly all other truck crops are grown by subirrigation in 

orida. 

Cost: Outside of the water supply the Florida subirrigation systems 
cost $85 to $125 per acre. 

The material and labor come at a E following rates at 
Sanford, Fla.; 83-inch tile, ie to $21 per 1,000 feet; 4-inch vitrified 
sewer pipe, $85 per 1,000 feet; 12-inch sewer pipe for standpipe, $1 
each; cement stop boxes, 65 cents each; 2-inch iron pipes for lateral 
connection, 10 cents each; wooden plugs, 35 cents each; labor, common, 
$1.25 to $1.50 per day. 


Supplemental irrigation is not a new thing. It has been 
practiced in Europe since the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, 
and the water meadows of England are so old that they would 
seem always to have been watered as at present. It seems 
odd, but nevertheless it is true that large areas in Arkansas 
that are now irrigated to great advantage had first to be drained 
of water that had stood upon them for years. Those lands up 
to a few years ago were worthless, wet, soggy prairie. They 
were drained, wells were sunk, and they are now being irrigated 
with water from the wells and producing more rice to the acre 
than any other lands in the world. 

There are, of course, many difficulties to be encountered by 
the farmer who attempts this work, and for that reason, as well 
as for other good reasons, the Government ought to enlarge the 
scope of its investigations in order to assist him with informa- 
tion and advice. That this increased appropriation is needed 
in the humid regions can not be denied. 

That it is needed in the arid country I can not doubt, and as 
evidence of it I will submit the following letters and resolutions 
from the State of Idaho: 

Bo * ] — 
eee eee ISE, IDAHO, February 7, 1911 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am inclosing herewith luti 
Agronomy aa iation at its ‘annual meeting at n dane Sen, 
uary an s 

T feel that the i tion 1 tigati hi - 
l f fa our Bist e def Doras 
settlers and that it is so important that the results of these investi- 
gations be made available to them that I can not too strongly urge 
upon you to use your best efforts to the end that ample appropriations 
may be secured for the continuance and further extension of this valu- 
able work, which is of such vital importance to the new settlers. 

° Respectfully, yours, ELIAS NELSON, 
President Idaho Agronomy Association. 


Whereas thousands of new settlers are endeavoring to establish 
homes on the irrigated lands of Idaho; and e 

Whereas the majority of these settlers are unacquainted with the 
requirements of suc ul farming on the irrigated lands; and 

Whereas it is necessary, in order that successful homes and farms 
be established, that extensive investigations as to the use of water for 
the various crops and soils be made and the results of the investiga- 
tions be made ayailable to the farmers of Idaho: Be it 

Resolved, That the oy, Association of Idaho urge upon the 

0 


Con of the United States increase as much as practicable the 
2 to be appropriated for irrigation investigations in the State of 
0. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Boise, February 2, 1911. 
Hon. Mr. Craic, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: Iam inclosing a copy of a joint memorial that passed both 
houses of our legislature early s week. 

The majority of our new settlers are unfamiliar with irrigation prac- 
tices. If some little assistance and instruction can be given them on 
the start they will be successful, otherwise many failures will result. 

I therefore trust that your honorable body may appropriate liberally 
to this cause, which means so much to the entire West. 

Yours, very truly, FRED NIHART, Representative. 


House joint memorial No. 4.—By Fred Nihart. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


Your memorlalists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Idaho, would respectfully represent and make known that the 
development of irrigation has been very Se in the West, there having 
been millions of acres added to our irrigation area during the past few 


That the settlement on these new lands has been almost wholly by 
peupie from the East who have practically no knowledge of irrigation ; 
hat irrigation farming is an intricate science which requires consid- 
erable study; that the interests of the millions of farmers in the irri- 
gated portion of the West, and of the West wholly, demand that these 
settlers learn irrigation farming in the shortest possible time. 

Wherefore your memorialists 9 petition that the Government 
of the United States provide more liberally for education on the subject 
of irrigation through the irrigation branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and that at some place centrally located in the 
irrigation belt a permanent institute be established at which instruction 
in the subject of irrigation and allied subjects be made a specialty, 
rp Bg said subject be taught to all those who desire instruction 

I therefore sincerely hope the House will grant the increase 
provided for in my amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr, MADISON. How much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I very earn- 
estly hope that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crate] will carry. Our people out in the western 
portion of this country need this increased appropriation. It is 
an actual need, not an imaginary one. This question of irriga- 
tion is always a vital one; and the work that is being done by 
this bureau, under Dr. Fortier, is a very effective one, and is 
rendering great good to the people out in our section of this 
country. Now, I desire to call your attention to this point, that 
practically every dollar—or a great many dollars, at least 
which you appropriate for this purpose are duplicated by the 
different States in the West. One of the most valuable features 
of the work of this bureau is its cooperative work. Why, 
the State of California appropriated $60,000, with the under- 
standing that the Government would appropriate $60,000 for 
the same work, and together they have done magnificent work 
in California. My friend Hawtry, who sits here to my left, 
represents a State which is considering the question. 

The State of Idaho appropriated some $6,000 with the under- 
standing that the Government would use the same amount, and 
Idaho and the Government haye been cooperating and getting 
magnificent results. The State of Texas is contemplating the 
same thing, also the State of Colorado; and my own State has 
under consideration an appropriation of money with the under- 
standing that the same amount that it puts into the work the 
Government will put in also. Now, all of these States can not 
be accommodated unless this House will give the necessary 
money for the cooperative agreement, and in doing so you are 
doubling your dollars when you appropriate them for the pur- 
pose of assisting this bureau; and I earnestly hope that the 
amendment which is offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Crate] will carry. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. I quite agree with all that has been said by 
the gentleman from Alabama and my colleague from Kansas 
as to the importance of the work that is being done by this 
office and as to the efficiency of that work. I believe, however, 
that the committee has sufficiently recognized its importance 
by bringing in here a recommendation that an appropriation 
be made which is in the aggregate $12,820 greater than the 
appropriation for the same work for the current year. That 
is an increase of nearly 20 per cent in the appropriation, and 
it will provide for a very large amount of new work. It is 
exactly the sum that was recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the estimates submitted to the committee, and 
it has not been my experience that the Department of Agri- 
culture fails to ask for the money which it thinks it can 
satisfactorily and profitably use. I trust, therefore, that the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the 
eo offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

RAIG]. 

The question was taken; and on a diyision (demanded by Mr. 
Maprson) there were—ayes 22, noes 14. 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Drainage investigations: To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and report upon the drainage of swamp and other wet lands 


and to prepare plans for the removal of surplus waters by drainage and 
for the preparation and illustration of reports and bulletins on drain- 
age, including rent and the employment of labor in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and all necessary expenses, $80,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

In line 16, page 72, after the word “ expenses,” strike out “el hty * 
and insert “ two hundred and fifty,” so that it will read“ $250,000." 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes 
to increase the amount carried in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for drainage investigations from $80,000 to $250,000. 

The Department of Agriculture, during the last four years, 
has expended for drainage investigation $290,588.40. These in- 
vestigations covered an area of almost 10,000,000 acres, About 
one-half of the lands investigated were subject to overflow by 
floods; about two and a half millions were lands continually 
wet and swampy; about one-half million were lands requiring 
new outlets or the improyement of water courses. A little 
more than 350,000 acres of irrigated lands needing drainage 
were investigated. Experiments in farm drainage were limited 
to about 5,500 acres. 

CHARACTER OF INVESTIGATIONS. 


The character of the work carried on by the department con- 
sisted of drainage examinations and surveys made in the inter- 
est of agriculture, at the request of farmers’ organizations and 
drainage districts, or of other persons or associations having 
special drainage difficulties and requiring information of a re- 
liable character. The drainage districts have been required to 
contribute a part of the expense. Preliminary and advisory 
work alone are done. 

The department has been able, on account of the limited ap- 
propriation available, to make the investigations and furnish 
assistance in only a few of the many cases, comparatively, in 
which its services have been invoked. 

In addition to these investigations and surveys, the depart- 
ment's engineers have given advice to commissioners of local 
drainage districts, and have aided and directed them in com- 
mencing and conducting their work in accordance with ap- 
proved methods, ‘This work is not included in the areas above 
set forth. 

Investigations relative to drainage have been made of muck 
lands of various kinds with a view to determining the depth to 
which the water may be lowered, the conservation of moisture 
in dry seasons, and the amount of water necessary to be re- 
moved from a saturated muck. 

Experiments in the drainage of irrigated lands have been 
made in cooperation with farmers in California, Utah, Wyoming, 
Washington, Texas, and New Mexico. Special examinations 
have also been made of salt marshes along the Atlantic coast. 
Farmers’ organizations are furnished with bulletins containing 
information, as are local drainage districts, and those actively 
interested in the organization and development of drainage dis- 
tricts under local laws. 

No feature of the work done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been more fruitful of benefit. The extension of irri- 
gated areas in the West and in the South make necessary and 
desirable the rapid extension of this service. Since 1904 hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of lands in the State of Arkansas 
have been irrigated for the culture of rice. This has added a 
new industry, exceedingly profitable, to that section; but it has 
brought to agriculture there new problems, not the least among 
which is the drainage of the irrigated lands. It is quite as im- 
portant to be able to get rid of the water from rice lands at the 
right time as it is to be able to supply it when needed. 

The department has recognized the importance of investiga- 
tions in the drainage of rice lands. It has made a few experi- 
ments, very satisfactory in their results. It is hampered and 
embarrassed by a lack of sufficient funds with which to prose- 
cute this very important line of research, 


SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS. 


The vast area of swamp and overflowed lands in the Union, 
and situated especially within the States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, and Mary- 
land, can, in the main, be reclaimed to cultivation by systematic 
and comprehensive drainage plans which can only be devised 
so as to inspire the confidence of all interested through the 


investigations and reports of the Department of Agriculture 
and its engineers. It is difficult to state, within a narrow limit, 
the importance of this subject. These several States are all 
making rapid progress, under local laws, in the reclamation of 
this character of land. It is not designed that the Government 
of the United States shall relieve the localities affected of the 
responsibility of conducting this work and of meeting the ex- 
pense which it occasions. But it is desired for many reasons 
that the Federal Government shall make the investigations and 
plan the drainage systems on a broad and comprehensive scale, 
so that the work of one local district will not interfere with the 
work of another, and so that the systems adopted in one State 
for the drainage of its wet lands will not impose needless or 
unfair burdens on adjoining States. It can not be denied that 
the services of the department in this regard have already re- 
sulted in great good. The assistance rendered local drainage 
districts in various parts of the Union in formulating plans and 
in starting and prosecuting the work has been of great practical 
benefit. 

In this subject the people of the great Mississippi Valley are 
profoundly and directly interested. Within the lazy embrace 
of its swamps and lagoons are locked millions of acres of im- 
measurable fertility and productivity. The reclamation of 
this vast area is a work of such importance and gives promise 
of such great results as to occasion a meeting of the governors 
of five States in the city of Memphis recently. They gave their 
unqualified indorsement to a resolution asking that this Con- 
gress make more liberal appropriations for drainage investiga- 
tions. A convention held in the city of Memphis recently, at- 
tended by citizens from Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and other States, enthusiastically indorsed the 
work done by the Department of Agriculture, and asked greater 
liberality in appropriations to the end that this service may be 
speedily extended. 

Its adoption will result in practical benefit. You of the 
West, who enjoy the results of the wonderful system of irriga- 
tion which has reclaimed millions of acres of desert and semi- 
arid land, should sympathize with this movement to reclaim the 
swamp land in other sections; for it is certainly true that 
the movement, viewed from the standpoint of area to be af- 
fected and of results to be accomplished, is not less important 
than that of irrigation, which has accomplished so much for 
the West. [Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing substitute, which I ask the Clerk to report. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all the paragraph beginning on line 10, page 72, after the 
words “Drainage investigations,” down to and including the word 
dollars,“ on line 17 of page 72, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing, so that it will read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to locate, survey, investi- 

ate, and report upon the drain of swamp and other wet lands in 
fhe ‘United States, with a view o determining what of such lands are 
susceptible of drainage, and at what cost per acre, the value and effect 
of drainage on such lands with respect to the public health and agri- 
cultural production, together with reports on ting legislation of the 
different States on the subject of drainage and operations thereunder, 
foreign drainage policies and their results, and the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to 1 and State authorities and legislation on 
drainage; and to prepare plans for the removal of surplus waters b 
drainage; and for the preparation, printing, illustration, and distri- 
bution of reports and bulletins on drainage, including rent and the 
employment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere and all 
necessary expenses, $250,000.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, for several years 
I have been deeply interested in the subject of drainage, I have 
given it considerable study and attention since I haye been in 
Congress. I do not believe there is any subject which deserves 
greater consideration by Congress than legislation looking to 
the drainage of the swamp lands of the country. 

In Senate Document No. 443, Sixtieth Congress, first session, 
on the subject of “ Swamp Lands of the United States,” we are 
told that there are in the United States 79,005,023 acres of wet 
land, and in addition to that there are 150,000,000 acres of what 
is now known and occupied as farm lands, which is too wet 
for the most profitable cultivation and whose production would 
be increased 20 per cent by proper drainage. These figures are 
enormous, and to one who has not given the matter considerable 
study I may add that they are surprising. 

Showing how the 79,005,023 acres of unreclaimed swamp 
and overflowed lands are distributed, I wish to read the fol- 
lowing, taken from the Senate document that I have just re- 
ferred to: 


The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp and 
overflowed lan in the several States which may be reclaimed for 
agriculture, exclusive of the coast lands, which are overflowed by tide- 
water. The acreage given is that obtained from the most recent in- 
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formation secured by correspondence with officials of the counties in 
the States represented. 


———ñ̃ —. ———— 

The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for 
cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp 
or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically ren- 
dered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 
may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or period- 
ically swamp or overflowed condition. 

It will be observed that Georgia has 2,700,000 acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands that are susceptible of improvement and 
reclamation, a great portion of which are in the district that I 
have the honor to represent. Most of this land is very fertile 
and would be unusually productive and profitable if it were 
drained and put in condition that it could be cultivated. In 
its present condition, swampy and wet, it is practically worth- 
less. In many cases it is a nuisance, because, without question, 
it depreciates the value of the adjoining and surrounding land 
of a better character and is conducive of malaria. Figuring 
that this land is worth $1 per acre, which is a reasonable 
valuation for it in its present wet condition, remembering that 
it is producing nothing of the world’s wealth, with a compara- 
tively small expenditure per acre this vast amount of land, 
if properly drained, would be worth at least $20 per acre, 
which would mean $54,000,000 in valuation, as against $2,700,- 
000, showing an increase of $51,300,000, to say nothing of the 
agricultural production every year that would result to the 
State of Georgia. What I have said with regard to Georgia’s 
swamp lands applies with equal force to the wet lands in all of the 
other States of the Union, and I imagine that the increase in 
value would be in about the same proportion. 

The Government is committed to the project of irrigating the 
arid lands of the West. I do not propose to discuss the wisdom 
of the legislation through which the Government has become 
committed to the irrigation of the arid lands, but I do think 
that there is ample precedent for the Government to undertake 
to drain the swamp and wet lands of the country in that it is 
already committed to the same principle in the irrigation of arid 
lands. I am of the opinion that there is even a stronger argu- 
ment in favor of legislation whereby the swamp and overflowed 
lands of the country may be drained than there is in favor 
of irrigating the arid lands. It is not a question, however, as 
to whether we shall have drainage to the exclusion of irriga- 
tion, or vice versa. The fact is, however, that the arid lands are 
being irrigated on a large scale through the help of the Na- 
tional Government, while the swamp lands are receiving but 
little attention. If it is just and right to irrigate the arid 
lands, it is equally right and just that the Government con- 
tribute toward the drainage of the lowlands. 

The amendment that I have offered provides for a general 
survey and investigation of the swamp and wet lands of the 
United States to determine what of such lands can be 
and at what cost per acre, the value and effect of such drainage 
with respect to public health and agricultural production, all 


of which will be accomplished if my amendment is adopted. 
It provides further that reports on the existing legislation of 
the different States be looked into and reported upon, as well 
as foreign drainage policies and their results. It will enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to prepare plans for the drainage 
of these lowlands, and to have printed the results of his inves- 
tigations, in order that the general public may have the benefit 
thereof. 

Since I have been in Congress I have gotten through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a preliminary drainage examination of 
Liberty, Bryan, and McIntosh Counties, and a survey of Effing- 
ham County is soon to be made, in Georgia. In taking the 
matter up with a view of distributing to the people residing in 
those counties copies of the surveys, I found that there is no 
provision under which the reports of these drainage surveys can 
be printed for distribution. I have had a great number of re- 
quests from citizens in the district that I represent for copies 
of the surveys of the counties that I have just named, and in 
each case where copies haye been furnished they have been 
typewritten copies, entailing an immense amount of work and 
great delay. If we are to provide for this important work of 
drainage investigation, we should do it in a way that will be 
effective. 

I regret to admit that of the 23 States which have enacted 
general drainage laws, which are considered operative and suffi- 
cient to accomplish the purpose for which they were made, 
Georgia is not ineluded. I hope that the next Georgia Legisla- 
ture will see the wisdom of enacting a drainage law for that 
State along the line of the one enacted by North Carolina. 

In 12 of the States that have drainage laws large areas of 
wet lands have been reclaimed under their provisions, while in 
the other 11 the laws have not been in force for a sufficient 
length of time for the completion of extensive drainage work, 
but I am advised that large projects have been inaugurated and 
are in process of construction in several of the States last re- 
ferred to. 

In Senate Document No. 443, which I referred to awhile ago, 
we are told that 


siderable magnitude. The States of Utah, South Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and Montana have laws, the efficiency of which 
has not been fully tested. All other States of the Union, except 
Alabama, Georgia, Nevada, Wyoming, and West Virginia, have 
drainage laws, some of which were enacted at an early date, but 
are not now regarded adequate for use in cooperative agri- 
cultural drainage. 

The benefits that will result from drainage are manyfold. I, 
wish to refer briefly to the effect, as discussed in the Senate 
document already referred to, that it will have in benefiting 
agriculture and in improving the health of the country. 

The benefits that would accrue to agriculture from thoroughly 
draining the lands classed as swamp and overflowed will be, 
first, the addition of 79,005,023 acres which are now waste to 
the productive area of the country. This land will differ 
greatly in value when reclaimed, since it is found in widely 
different climatic conditions and does not possess equal natural 
fertility, nor will it be possible to cultivate all of it with equal 
profit. 

The effect of draining swamp and overflowed lands upon the 
public health is shown by a decrease of malarial diseases and of 
mortality due to them. Such diseases prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent in the greater portions of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa 
prior to the construction of extended drainage systems in those 
States. The census of 1870 gives the number of deaths from 
malaria for the preceding year as 52.5 per 1,000 of the total, 
while the census of 1890 gives the deaths due to malaria at 8.6 
per 1,000. During that time large areas of land in those States 
were drained, with the result that lands which were formerly 
swamp and unfit for cultivation were converted into productive 
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farms. It is safe to conclude that these changes in malarial 
conditions was due largely to draining. 

In support of this conclusion the following comparison of 
malarial conditions in States where the swamps and wet lands 
were not drained during the same period is given: From the 
census of 1870 it appears that the deaths from malaria in the 
lowlands of the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf during 
the preceding year were 89.8 per 1,000 of the total. In the 
census of 1890 we find that for the same territory the deaths 
from this disease were 88.8 per 1,000, showing practically no 
change in this regard. It is also noted that during the two 
decades named no material amount of drainage was done in that 
section. For the southeast coast of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida the deaths from malaria in 1870 were 66.2 per 
1,000, and in the same territory in 1890 they were 61.7 per 
1,000. These figures show that malarial conditions did not mate- 
rially change in these sections during the two decades. It is 
also obseryed that little agricultural drainage was executed 
there during the same time. ; 

Drainage operations in some districts which were once ma- 
larial show that such work has had a remarkably beneficial 
effect upon the health of the people within their boundaries. 
We are told that the white people of James Island, opposite 
the city of Charleston, S. C., were formerly obliged to leave 
the island during the summer months on account of the 
prevalence of malaria. Since the general introduction of drain- 
age upon the farm lands of that section no difficulties of this 
kind have been experienced, and white people now remain upon 
the island during the entire season without suffering from 
malaria. Some exceptional malarious localities in Charleston 
County, S. C., have been made completely sanitary within the 
last five years by means of drainage ditches, constructed under 
the authority of the sanitary and drainage commission of that 
county. A particularly unwholesome locality about 7 miles 
from the city has been made by drainage so thoroughly sanitary 
that a large manufacturing plant now occupies the ground that 
was formerly considered dangerous for white men to live upon. 
Should these operations be extended to the 2,000,000 or more 
acres of land of the coast region in that State, and to the 
swamp lands of the country generally, it is safe to predict that 
the sanitary condition would be improved in the same ratio as 
in the drained lands of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa previously 
referred to. 

Chatham County, Ga., at its own expense, has been draining 
the lands of that county, until to-day it has a splendid system 
of drainage. The result has been that the public health has 
been wonderfully improved, the death rate materially reduced, 
and thousands of acres of fertile land have been reclaimed and 
made fit to be cultivated. This has been made possible through 
the help and push the great city of Savannah has given the 
movement in order that the health of its citizens may not be 
endangered. Through such measures in properly looking after 
her sanitary condition Savannah is one of the cleanest, most 
healthy, beautiful, and progressive cities in the whole country, 
while Chatham’s farm lands are of the best, and “ malaria” is 
a word seldom heard in that section, and I hope will be entirely 
forgotten when Chatham’s great drainage scheme has been 
completed. 

With such a splendid object lesson as to the effect of drain- 
age in Chatham County, I am at a loss to understand why the 
Georgia Legislature does not proceed to enact proper drainage 
legislation and proceed upon a comprehensive and effective plan 
with this important work, in order that national aid might be 
invoked. I can not understand, either, why Congress does not 
give more encouragement to this great work, which, if carried 
out in all of the States, would reclaim millions of acres of 
fertile land and would improve the public health of every State 
in the Union and would tend to materially reduce the death 
rate from malaria and kindred causes from one end of the 
country to the other, to say nothing of the billions of dollars 
that would be added to the Nation’s wealth in increased values 
and through agricultural productions upon lands that are now 
practically waste, worthless, and unproductive. ; 

Here is an opportunity for real conservation of health and 
resources through reclamation that is full of hope and benefit 
to our country. The arid lands of the West are not endanger- 
ing the health of the surrounding sections, but the swamp lands 
are. If either is to wait for their respective improvements, it 
is less dangerous and less injurious to let the arid lands wait. 
Our country is big enough and strong enough, however, to carry 
on both the irrigation and drainage work, and if those repre- 
senting States needing drainage will speak out and make a fight 
fo this important work, it would not take long to commit the 
Government to a policy to aid in drainage reclamation. All 
parts and sections of the country are interested in this drainage 
movement. 


These vast areas scattered throughout the country, and 
many right at the doors of our great cities, offer an opportunity 
for relieving the overcrowding of cities. Their nearness to cen- 
ters of population is assurance that when made habitable they 
will in a measure tend to turn the pendulum of the population 
from the city back to the farm. In many sections of our coun- 
try requiring reclamation by drainage nearly all the lands 
naturally cultivable in localities where moisture is supplied by 
rainfall are already occupied. 

The demand for land is increasing every year by the natural 
increase of native born and by the addition of about 1,000,000 
foreigners annually, who must also be provided with homes. 
What are we to do? We are not making more land, but the 
population is constantly growing more and more, and the de- 
mand for land is growing greater and greater as the years go by. 

Our people must have homes. The future greatness and hap- 
piness of this country is dependent upon happy homes, and, if 
you please, upon farm productions, in order that our people may 
be clothed and fed. 

The Government is aiding in making homes in the arid plains 
of the West, and the desert is being peopled with home makers, 
building an empire in a region long vacant and voiceless. “ Na- 
tional drainage” is just as important as “ national irrigation,” 
and can be accomplished and maintained at a less cost with 
greater benefits to the general public, because the swamp areas 
are menaces to human prosperity, health, and life. Land re- 
claimed by irrigation is expensive to maintain, because it is 
necessary to keep it watered by artificial means, while land re- 
claimed by drainage would not be subject to that expense, as it 
would be watered by natural rainfall. 

It is short-sighted statesmanship to delay longer in this im- 
portant matter, for we have reached that period of our progress 
when a serious study of the conditions of these uninhabited 
regions of swamp land is imperative and when a broad policy 
of “drainage reclamation” on the part of the Government is 
demanded by all citizens who have the general welfare of the 
Nation at heart. 

Some will say, “The Government can not go into the drain- 
age business for the benefit of private landowners.” No; but it 
can loan money upon easy installments, at a low rate of in- 
terest, to landowners for the general good, as it is now doing 
in the great irrigation work, especially as it will improve the 
general health as well as add to the general valuation in in- 
creased values of land and agricultural production. Drainage 
is of vast importance, but it is too great an undertaking to be 
attempted by individual landowners, just as irrigation in the 
West is too large an undertaking to be attempted by individual 
landowners. 

Through governmental aid irrigation has been made possible 
and successful, and through the same means, if justice is done 
by this great movement, drainage will be made possible and 
successful. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed to, and if it is I believe 
it will be a long step toward the reclamation of the swamp 
lands and I hope will commit the Government in the near future 
to the policy of reclamation by drainage as it is now committed 
to a policy of reclamation by irrigation. 


EXHInIT A. 


[U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experiment Stations. 
Drainage investigations. 8 of a 5 drainage examina- 
tion of joan con Ga., to the Chief of Drainage Investigations, 
by J. V. Phillips. F: eld examination made January—February, 1910.1 
In letter from the office, dated January 14, 1910, I was instructed to 

visit Bryan County, Ga., and make a general report upon the drainage 

conditions of the entire county. 

This investigation was made at the request of Mr. CHARLES G. ED- 
WARDS, M. C., first congressional district of Georgia, and information 
was obtained from the following-named men, who are more or less 
interested in the draining of the different sections of the county: J. R. 
Shuman, W. C. Downs, Zac. Gay, Ð. C. Bell, L. L. Downs, J. W. English, 
C. H. Downs, B. Myrick, A. &. Cox, Jasper Wise, Z. Shuman, T. MC 
Morgan, Wm. Ahern, J. C. Burnsed, Z. Cowart, J. H. Keleher, and G. H. 
ante. all of Ellabell, R. F. D.; Hampton Wise, Preston Wise, J. W. 
Stuart, and S. D. Harn, of Clyde, Ga.; J. H. Blitch, Blitchton, Ga.; 
Hosteen Roberts, of Olney, Ga.; W. F. Slater, G. C. Slater, J. C. Cowart, 
and Quincy Edwards, of Bidora, Ga. (Some of these mentioned I did 
2 yst they are more or jess interested and bulletins should be 
sen om. 

Bryan County, as will be seen from the accompanying map, Is a long, 
narrow county, situated just west of Chatham County, in which Hes 
Savannah, Georgia's chief seaport. Bullock County lies to its north, the 
Ogeechee River forms its eastern boundary Line, the Atlantic Ocean 
bounds it on the south, and the Canoochee and Midway Rivers form 
most of its western boundary line. 

It is traversed by three competing lines of railroads. The Seaboard 
Air Line crosses the northern section of the county, while the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line cross the south central section 
of the county. Also the Savannah and Statesboro Railroad affords 
transportation for the extreme northeastern section of the county. 

The county has many swamps over the entire area, all of which 
afford independent outlets for their respective sections, or would do 
so if they were improved. I visited A every section or locality 
in the county and studied the conditions existing in each, both by ques- 
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riding over 


tioning the more prominent landowners and by 2 Samia te 


different sections of these creeks, which are merely fla 
many cases. 

In several cases I found that some of the 1 landowners were 
— 240 much interested in the draining of their lands, and that they 
wished to go into the work. Not being able to see them all in this 
particular section at that time, I made an engagement with them and 
returned later, when I could see more of them. 

Some of the more prominent outlets in the county are: Cana Branch, 
Mill Creek, Black Creek, Savage Creek, Cross Swamp, and Mill Creek 
No. 2, all of which are shown on the map. 

I found the landowners along the Cana Branch district more eager to 
expend moni for its improvement than elsewhere in my entire ex- 
amination. hose who were ignorant of the benefits to be derived from 
a plan of 8 along this branch soon grasped what it meant and 
showed their wiilingness to E into the work. Although this branch 
is several miles in length, ere is a fall to it, and the land- 
owners from its head to 5 or 6 miles below desire to improve that sec- 
tion. As the lands bordering song the branch are low, fiat woodlands, 
at wet times the excessive water held in the swamp ae the branch 
soaks into this higher land, thus injuring it very much. y digging a 
suitable canal along the branch an area of about 2 to 3 miles in width can 
be thoroughly drained. The body of the swamp itself varies from a 
few hundred feet to a quarter of a mile in width. 

Mill Creek No. 1, Black Creek, Savage Creek, and Cross Swamp 
each have about the same watershed as Cana Branch. Each also 
has its swamp with its more or less open run, its black mud lands alo 
same varying in width from an eighth to a half mile. The soll is abou 
2 to 3 feet deep, with a sand generally beneath this; however, a light 
brown or red clay is found in pene: The area to either side of the 
swamp is flat, low lying, and badly in need of drainage. This area 
yaries from a light sandy loam to a sandy soil, yet there is very little 
of (po lands that are too sandy for profitable cultivation after 
drainage. 

Note the place marked on the map with cross in the northeastern 
section of the county. This is the home of Mr. Quincy Edwards. He 
owns about a thousand acres or more of mud land and sandy loam. 
There is a chain of ponds or depressions on this land leading to Black 
Creek, a distance of some 3 miles. The area on either side that would be 
benefited by draining these ponds is about a mile or more in width, flat and 
very fertile, being a dark, sandy loam. The ponds themselyes contain gum 
and cypress and have a black mud soil, with a clay subsoil. Mr. Ed- 
wards is very much interested in the draining of this area and is willing 
to do even more than his share as soon as the department has more 
thoroughly examined the district and given him a general plan to fol- 
low. I think the other landowners also will be made to see the benefits 
to be derived from such a course in the near future. 

As mentioned above, the county is well covered with swamps, each 
of the larger swamps having its numerous tributaries and chains of 

nds or depressions leadin ck into the higher lands. e 9 
River, on the eastern boundary of the county, and the Cannochee, on 
the western boundary line, afford ample outlet for these several swamps, 

et in their present condition, with their poor “runs” and thick un- 
Sergrowth, these swamps and tributaries are worthless as outlets during 
wet times, wholly or partially rendering the flat woodlands lying in 
their watershed area unfit for cultivation. 

Regarding practical drainage, there has been none undertaken in this 
county since the days of slavery. Practically all of it at that time was 
for the culture of rice. With few exceptions this was aces along 
the rivers in the tidal belt. To-day these old drains and embankments 
have all been entirely neglected and allowed to go to ruin. In Mauldin 
Swamp, just southeast of Cana Branch, there is an old cleared field 
containing about 100 acres. ‘his field was cleared and thoroughly 
drained by slave labor years ago, and it is said that 50 bushels of corn 
and rice were ‘wn per acre, while a bale of cotton was made on the 
same area. e swamp has a very rich black mud soil about 3 to 4 
feet in depth. Black gum is the prevailing timber, and there is several 
feet fall per mile. The swamp varies in width from one-fourth to one- 
half mile, with a good sandy loam woods land on either side in the 
watershed. Some of the same landowners in Cana Branch watershed 
own lands in this watershed, and it is only a question of time until 
this will be brought under cultivation also. 

The farming conditions are about the same as are usually found in 
such localities that have much swamp land. The ple are living 
on the higher places, which, though by far the poorer lands, are mostly 
free from excessive water. Some of the farmers are a shiftless set of 

ple, depending to a great extent upon either the timber or the 
urpentine interests for most of their subsistence, and paying little 
attention to their crops. Fifteen to forty bushels of corn can be made 
per acre, from one-half to a bale of cotton, about 300 gallons Georgia 
cane sirup, and about 300 to 400 bushels sweet potatoes, and good 
hay crops. Though few at present nave given much attention to the 
science of better farming, I see signs of it rapidly coming, for, with a 
change in the convict system for the State, each county is building od 
roads. Bryan —— 2 now many miles of well-graded roa 7 
while they are extending the same over the entire county. They realize 
how bac rd they have been regarding this important feature in 
agriculture, as also their status as farmers and in general the r 
farming conditions. There is now being projected a railroad from 
without the county, which, if the charter is followed, will go through 
Pembroke, Ga., down to Clyde. Bryan's county seat; thence to 2 
Station. Thus will the people have the very best transportation facili- 
ties through the farming section. That section of the county south 
of Ways Station, though very rich for the most part, is held to the 
extent of about 90 per cent by wealthy northern men and by clubs 
for hunting purposes sorit: Little farming is practiced in this section, 
save on a yaz small scale by a few negroes. Although I pushed my 
examination down as far as Keller Post Office, I found very little 
encouragement in my work. I found that the tide usually comes up the 
Ogeechee River into the Canoochee River, about 3 miles south of Ciyde 
the county seat. 

Having a semitropical climate, a good rich sandy loam soil over the 
most of the county, being near a good trucking market, and having a 
fair transportation, by instituting drainage in this county I think the 
county can be benefited beyond their most sanguine drea: for 80 
per cent of the lowlands may, at a very small cost, be brought under 
veg profitable cultivation. And after having discussed the subject 
with a great many of the landowners I feel that all are more or 
interested in this work, though in onl 
oe great enough to lead them to 


è, 
The two places being 
and the district where 


ess 
two cases do I think their 
ke up drainage at any near 


tly interested are the Cana Branch district 
e cross is made, in the northeastern part of 


the county. In each of these places a main canal down the swamp 
will be all that is necessary. 

In closing I will say that I found the people to be very intelligent, 
and that, with some encouragement in the way of circulars or bulletins, 
they can be easily induced to improve their condition along the line 
under discussion. 

8 55 inclosing views showing some characteristic parts of the 
unty. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

J. V. PHILLIPS. 


EXHIBIT B. 
[U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experiment Stations. 


Drainage investigations. Report of a preliminary drainage examina- 
tion of Liberty County, Ga., to the Chief of Drainage Investigations, 
by F. G. Eason. Field examination made Jan. 21 to Feb. 2, 1910.] 


Under instructions from the Chief of Drainage Investigations, dated 
January 14, 1910, I began an investigation of Liberty County, Ga. 
This county is in the first congressional district of Georgia, of which 
Hon. C. G. Epwanrps is the Representative. There is no ke or- 
ganization of any kind in the county. Those most interested in drain- 
age and from whom information was obtained are N. McQueen, of 
Ludowici; E. P. Miller, of Walthourville; A. F. Winn, of Dorchester; 
and W. M. Stevens, of Dunham. 

The examination was conducted by visiting the different points in 
the county by train and team. Those who are interested in drainage 


were interviewed and their opinions gotten on the subject. They were 
also asked to describe the conditions in their several ee 3 
sS a pa 


ee were afterwards verified by . inspection. 
of this county had already been visited and descr by me (see my 
report on Mcintosh County, December, 1909), it was not necessary to 
visit it a second time, and it will not be described in detail in this 
report. I wish to draw attention to the similarity of Liberty and 
McIntosh Counties. They are adjoining coast counties of Georgia and 
88 each other very closely in natural conditions and the attitude 
0 ple. 

iberty is one of the largest counties of Georgia, havin 
976 square miles and a population of 13,000 ple, two-thirds of this 
number being negroes. e county seat is Hinesville, and it has no 
railroad connection. The main watershed runs through the central 
part of the county in an east and west direction, the water on the 
south flowing into the Altamaha River and on the north into the 
Canoochee River. 

The main 8 channel for the southern part of the county 
is the Altamaha River, and its main tributaries are Beards Creek, 
Jones Creek, and Doctor Creek. For the northern part, it is the 
Canoochee River, and the main tributaries are the Little Canoochee 
River and Taylors Creek. For the eastern part, it is the Atlantic 
Ocean, and its main tributaries are South Newport River, North New- 
port River, and Midway River. 

The soil of the county is of two different kinds. The coast and 
northern sections are sandy, with a light clay subsoil, and central and 
southern part is a very fertile alluvial clay, deposited from the Alta- 
maha River and known as the “ flat clay lands.” 

The county has good natural drainage as a whole, but there are sev- 
eral localities which can and need to be greatly improved. In the 
coast section, a great deal of it is needed. The proposition here is a 
comparatively easy one, as the whole section is a network of tidewater 
rivers and creeks, giving many drainage outlets. Before the Civil War 
this section had a complete and thorough system of drainage, and fine 
crops were raised. It was the richest section of Georgia then, but the 
large owners have either left or allowed the places to run down, until 
to-day all that remains of a once fine system are a few overgrown 
ditch banks. It is a section of bygone days. The drainage here would 
be a pa of individual activity, as nearly all of the places are on 
some creek. 

The northern part of the county is high, sandy, rolling land, and the 
drainage is rey good into the creeks and rivers through the branches 
sua swamps. It could be improved in some instances by opening up 

ese swamps. 

The central and southwestern part of the come. is the section which 
I desire to call especial attention to, as the ainage here is very 
poor and it is annually overflowed. This is the section which I have 
already referred to as the “ flat clay lands,” but it is really the alluvial 

lain of the Altamaha River. All of this section can be reclaimed by 

ilding some short levees along the river and by digging canals 
through the swamps to the tidewater rivers of the coast. t is neces- 
sary for McIntosh and Liberty Counties to work together in this 


matter. 
or. What I 
have written about this section of McIntosh County app ies to Liberty 
used „ and the peo- 


an area of 


their lands and bring them under cultivation again 
This country near Dorchester used 


cane, 

rtation facilities throughout the county are not ver 

There are three railroads. The Atlantic Coast Line traverses A paag 
tral part, the Seaboard Air Line the eastern part, and the Georgia 
Coast & Piedmont the western part. The entire northern rt of 
the county is without a railroad. -The roads are in fair condition. A 
3 boats ply up and down the large rivers and connect with the 


As to the attitude of the landowners, I will again have to divide the 
county into sections. The coast people have already been described, so 
nothing further need be said here about them. The people of the 
northern section are wide-awake, progressive farmers, but are not much 
interested in drainage. The owners of the “flat clay lands” fully 
realize the possibilities of the land and are willing to form a drainage 
district, I found but one of them who was not in favor of the propo- 
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ma a complete system of drainage for the section. The canal 
ora À Mortar Swamp would be 1 20 miles long and the 
Jackey Camp Canal about 5 miles long. is system would give 
thorough draina channels for these lands. Another canal can possibl 
The kind and em of drainage thought to)be n has been | be run into the th Newport River through Bulltown Swamp, but ft 
explained in the McIntosh County report. The system have to 


be extended up the western pert of the county, between the Altamaha 
River and the Georgia Coast & Piedmont Railroad, nearly to Beards | higher and can easily be drained through the numerous swamps into 
Creek. and tidewaters of the coas 


e River t. No lar 
could be formed here, it being more a question for the individua 
OW The son 8 £ extr 

soll is one of extreme fertility and capable of raising almost an 
erop. The topsoil consists of a re of sand and light, gray — 
the latter predominating. This is underlain by a subsoil 18 to 30 
inches below the surface. This consists of thick, How elay, which 
will allow water to pass — 9 — very slowly. Pom this clay the 
Ludowici roofing tile is made. he mass when mixed makes a very 
rieh soll and one that is easily worked. The swamp soll consists of a 
mixture of black loam and elay, with a little sand, the whole being of 

es every indleation of fertility, belng mortis Sypris Swamp growth 
giv very cation e m — 
ory, and a little maple. j s 1 Miek 

These lands are not farmed 2 to any extent on account of the | 


The kind of survey has also been described. The work in the western 
part of Liberty County can be done without a camp, as farmhouses are 
numerous. 

The idea I suggested of making this into a trucking section seems to 
be growing in favor every day. They feel that if it could be started 
=, woul t more for their land. The present market value of most 
of these lands is from $2 to $3 per acre, and the present value of good 
truck lands in the South is too well known to state here. 


Exursir C. 


[U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experiment Stations. 
Drainage investigations. Report of a preliminary dra examina- 
tion of the county of McIntosh, Ga., to the Chief of Drainage Investi- 
gations, by F. G. Eason, assistant drainage engineer. Field examina- 
tion made Dee. 9-17, 1909.} 


Early in December, 1909, I was detailed by the Chief of Dra In- 
vestigations to make an examination of drai conditions in McIntosh 
County, Ga. This matter was brought about by the influential men of 
the Cora pasta the aid of Congressman CHARLES G. EDWARDS, of Sa- 
vannah. ere is no drainage a a meg of any kind in the county at 
this time; neither is there any draimage law in the State of Georgia, 
but I have gotten them very much interested in the subject, and I un- 
de steps are be taken to form an organization and also to pass 
drainage laws in the State at the next session of the legislature. I 
explained to them that this was a matter of vital importance and re- 
ferred them to the drainage laws of North Carolina. 

Seme of the largest landowners and most influential citizens from 
whom information was obtained are: E. M. Tadel C. C. Davis & Co., 
at Townsend, Ga.; N. McQueen, banker, of Ludow Ga.; R. A. Strain, 
merchant, of Darien, Ga.; R. H. Knox, of Hilton & Dodge Lumber Co., 
at Savannah, Ga.; and Fred McFarland, representative, of Darien, Ga. 
The above men are those most interested in dra e, and some of them 
very kindly took me over the county. Any of them will be giad to 
furnish the office information at any time. No map of this county 
could be procured, so a State map had to be used. 

The examination was conducted by getting all the information I 
could from the residents and later rid over the country verifying it. 
This was done on horseback, buggy, and train. 
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overflow conditions and laek of drainage. “Only the 
are not covered by water are farmed, and —. peg — Caen on 
them. Personal notice of,smal! gardens has shown that these lands 
are well adapted to growing early garden truck. 

The amount of drainage has been roughly given above, but it is 
thought that a very complete system would have to be laid out om 
account of the crags ty 8 of hee soil, 

me, w natural conditions toward agri- 

culture, it can not be called a farming eountry. The — 25 — es dons 
in the county is a little rice planting on the coast and a small amount | 


of corn and sweet potatoes scattered over the co Alo 

main road from Darien te Eulonia I did not see 10 —— of cultivated 

land, and hardly more from Darien to Barr n. The chief industries 

are working turpentine, lumber business, cattle raising. The chief | 


crops are sweet potatoes, rice, co 8 r can 
corn, suga e, cotton, and a little 


gu . 

The transportation facilities throughout the county are ve ood. 
There are two railroads in tħe county, the main line of the Seaboard 
Air Line traversing the western section and the Georgia Coast & Pied- 
mont the central | ret The main line of the Atlantie Coast Line runs 
through Liberty County, near the McIntosh County line. The public 
roads in the county are, as a general rule, good hard roads, but there 
are some heavy anaes roads. Conneetions can also be made by water 
up the rivers, and dally from Darien to Brunswick, Ga. It is quite evi- 
den could be made a great trucking section and the products 


The attitude wners, on the whole, I l $ 
McIntosh County is one of the coast counties of Georgia, and con- | favorable. A great deal of the Tete is owned n iets 
sequently is very similar in physical conditions to the other coast persons and lumber compa and they were very enthusiastic on the 
counties; that is, low and flat with numerous swamps. It is a small subject. Most of the land has had all the la ber cut off and only 
county, con 308,000 acres and about 9,000 the ma a small, secon wth now exists, which is worked for 
The part needing improvements the most and to whic This us will, in a few years, play out, and these eompa 


most attention was paid is the northwestern section of the county. 
This localt 


he 
eomes out at a point in the northern part of Liberty County ie? 
reek, ‘and several other gmail’ places down the river in E 

erty and Mcintosh Counties, overflowing about 200,000 acres. There 
is on both sides of the river a swamp from 1 to 2 miles wide, 
called the River Swamp. This swamp is also overflowed, but it would 
not be practical to try to pone it, as a very high levee would have 

re river bank at a very great cost. The 
eastern boundary of this swamp is a narrow ridge of sand hilis, known 
as the River Sandhills, vary in width from 100 to 500 feet. These 


n them. 
present arene value of most of these lands 5 from $1 to 83 a 
u 


miles of Barrington and is about 600 feet Another is 
right on the line between Liberty and McIntosh Counties and is about 
BOO feet wide. There are several other small ones near the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad from 50 to 200 feet wide. All of the water comes 


h wa 
through these small openings. During a freshet, the water from the r.... eure AORN tatceniee oe oe 
river up Beards Creek and overflows the lowlands, being aug- | °° y muc eres They would, 
mented on FP gates down by water from these gaps. A portion of this I pe S ve, help financially toward a survey. 
overflow water back into the Altamaha River below Barrington 


(see map), but the greater part of it flows down these flat clay lands 

ling the river for a distance, and then spreads out over the 
entire count (Tibet to Eulonla), finally SORTIDE into the Atlantie 
Ocean through the South Newport and Sapelo Rivers. The land north 
of Tibet and east of Ludowici is high and sandy, and never overflows. 
The in the vicinity of Darien are also and do not overflow, 
so that the water is confined to an area bou by the River Sand- 
hills on the west and the high sand hills near Ludowici on the north, 
and the high land of the coast on the south. This whole section is 
not overflowed, because the land is htly rolling, and the low parts 
only being covered to a depth of from 1 to 8 feet. This overflow water 
can be cut off by building a low levee about 3 or 4 feet high along the 
south bank of Beards Creek for about 14 miles, and by st up the 
openings in the sand hills. This will require a levee 10 or 12 feet high 
for about 1,500 feet. This can be done for about 10 cents per yard, 
mak the total cost very small, when considering the large number of 
acres that will be reclaimed. 


yeaa were given to both of the Savannah papers and are 


ine in the . gvh 
In conclusion, it is reeommended that a survey be made, as the ple 
era roning ae willing to carry out any feasible plan prov they 
are shown how. 


SUPPLEMENT TO REPORT. 
DARIEN, GA., January 13, 1910. 
Mr. C. G. ELLIOTT, 5 7 


Chief of Drainage Investigations, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: Your letter of the Tth instant received and noted. 

For the past several days I have been in the clay lands interviewing 
the people as to their attitude toward the drainage proposition. ‘The 
majority of this land, as said before, is owned by ange landowners. I 
have interviewed personally owners, aggregating 75, acres, and find 
every one of them very much in favor of the proposition and willing 
to go their share on draining the land, if the Government proves the 
proposition feasible. I have not yet n able to see many of the 
small landowners, but I believe there will be a little opposition from 
hem, as is usually the case. The names and opinions of all I have 
seen have been taken for future reference. 

As to mutual cooperation, I have my doubts. There are always some 
few that will oppose, and I believe it will be the case in this instance. 
However, a drainage law will, no doubt, be passed at the next session 
of the legislature, June. 

I have not as yet been able to ascertain the number of owners that 
will be affected, but will rt on this later. 

As to the land, from 


hills, flowing in an easterly direction, and passing about 2 miles north 
of Townsend, 500 feet north of Darien Junction, and finally uniting 


or in consequence 

water in them neari the time. Ent into these swamps are 
numerous other small swamps, through which laterals could be run, or 
laterals could be run as of as desired through the flat clay lands, 


K. 
As to the use to be made of it after drainage, most of the large 
ii ones will farm. 


1911. 
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I will investigate a little further the small landowners, but their 
opinion will not haye much ymy as they are in the minority, and all 

e large ones are in fayor of it. 

A few more days will finish this up and then I shall await your 
orders as to what will be done down here. 

I still make Darien my headquarter and work from this point. 

Awaiting your reply, and thanking you for past favors, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, F. G. Eason, 

Assistant Drainage Engineer. 


[U. S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experiment Stations. 
Drainage investigations. Report of a „„ drainage examina- 
tion of the coast section of McIntosh County, Ga., to the Chief of 
Drainage Investigations, by F. G. Eason, assistant drainage engineer. 
Field examination made Jan. 3-6, 1910.] 


Under instructions from the Chief of Drainage Investigations, dated 
December 30, 1909, I was directed to make a preliminary drain sur- 
vey of the coast lands of McIntosh County, Ga. Very little time or 
work was given to this section of the country, as it was seen at the 
outset that nothing was needed. This section, which is now in a very 
chaotic state, used to be one of the richest in Georgia, but has gradually 
been on the decline, brought about chiefly by the lumber and turpentine 
business superseding agriculture, and this business Is rapidly dying out. 
The price of labor has also tended to diminish farming. 

McIntosh County is in the first congressional district of Georgia, of 
which C. G. Epwarps, of Savannah, is the Congressman, There is no 
drainage organization of any kind, nor are there any individuals inter- 
ested in drainage in a financial way in this section. 

Several of the largest farms on the coast were visited and were 
reached by buggy and train. The farms were then inspected personally. 

This section is located on the Atlantic Ocean, about 50 miles south 
of Savannah and 20 miles north of Brunswick. Darien is the only town 
in this section of any size,-it having about 1,000 people. Most of the 
investigations were conducted from this place. The country is for the 
most part high, sandy land, with a gradual slope toward the ocean. It 
is cut oP by many tidewater creeks and swamps which greatly facili- 
tate drainage. 

There is no main drainage channel in this section, unless it may be 
called the ocean. ‘There are three rivers. The Altamaha, which is the 
largest, flows from the upper part of the State. The Sapelo and South 
Newport Rivers can hardly be called more than tidewater creeks. 

The soil is mostly sandy in the vicinity of Darien, with loam or clay 
in some places. Farther northward, the soil changes to more of a light 


clay. 

What farms there are here are mostly well drained, for they have 
natural drainage, but in some instances this has been helped by the 
construction of small surface ditches emptying into tidewater. 

The farming conditions in this section of the country are very crude 
and peor, and agriculture is practiced only to a small extent. There 
are three or four farms near Darien and some small ones in the north- 
eastern section of the county near the South Newport River. They seem 
to raise fair crops on them. They plant mostly corn, sweet potatoes, 
and sugar cane. 

The transportation facilities are very fair. They are connected with 
Darien by very good roads, one rallroad—the Georgia, Coast & Pied- 
mont—which runs along this section of the coast, and by private boats 
through the inland c s to Darien. 

The attitude of the landowners is very lukewarm in the extreme. 
For some reason, unaccountable to me, these people have a distaste to 
farming, and will not do it if they can get anything else to do. There 
are only a few white men in this section, and most of them have nice 
homes, which were at one time the centers of plantations, For reasons 
1 above these places have in most cases gone down to almost 
nothing. 

There is very little drainage needed in this section, as most of the 
farms are well drained, but there is some swamp land in this localit 
that could be drained and put in condition to cultivate, but the land- 
owners seem loath to take up the presiding, s0 nothing is recom- 
mended in this section at the present time. 

A portion of this section which is in the “fiat clay lands” will be 
included in the district to be formed there. 


ene SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
a 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let us see if we can reach an understanding. I 
will reserve the point of order to ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed 
in 15 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Can I have about two and one- 
halt minutes of that time? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Can I have the other half minute? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think we can arrange that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gehtleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate on this paragraph and 
amendments thereto be closed in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have a few min- 
utes in reference to this matter. k 

Mr. SCOTT. I think we can arrange to accede to the request 
the gentleman from Mississippi makes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Gaines, Chairman of the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the |- 


committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 31596, 
the agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES ON RED LAKE RESERVATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House from the Speaker's table 
the bill (H. R. 32222) authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota, with Senate amendments, 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
agree to the Senate amendments, - 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


DISPOSITION OF WATERS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 6953) 
authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of projects 
under the reclamation act, and for other purposes, with House 
amendments disagreed to. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further insist 
on its amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. 
Reever, Mr. Cote, and Mr. Smiru of Texas. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER NEAR ATCHISON, KANS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 10594) 
to authorize S. J. Guerrier, of Atchison, Kans., to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River near the city of Atchison, 
Kans. 

The bill was read in full. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A similar bill, H. R. 82266, was ordered to lie upon the table. 


BRIDGES ACROSS CHARLES RIVER, MASS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
26150) to authorize the cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 
to construct drawless bridges across the Charles River between 
the cities of Cambridge and Boston, Mass., with Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. MANN, Mr, WASHBURN, and Mr. ADAMSON, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, was 
given leave of absence indefinitely on account of illness in his 
family. 

LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. JAMIESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print some remarks in the Recorp in relation to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to print remarks on the agricultural appropriation bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 8358. An act providing for the releasing of the claim of the 
United States Government to arpent lot No. 87, in the old city 
of Pensacola, Fla.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 8736. An act providing for the releasing of the claim of the 
United States Government to arpent lot No, 44, in the old city 
of Pensacola, Fla.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 9268. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to that portion of land being a fractional block bounded 
on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos 
Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the old city 
of Pensacola; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 9269. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306 in the old city of Pensacola; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 10690. An act providing for aids to navigation along the 
Livingstone Channel, Detroit River, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10596. An act to authorize the Rainy River Improvement 
Co. to construct a dam across the outlet of Namakan Lake at 
Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 10274. An act to authorize construction of the Broadway 
Bridge across the Willamette River at Portland, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reorganization of the consular service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 9487. An act to provide American register for the steam 
yacht Diana; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. j 

S. 9270. An act for the relief of Frank W. Hutchins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 7650. An act for the relief of Thomas N. Boyle; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 7638. An act for the relief of Bellevadorah Steele; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2207. An act to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Aurora, in the State of Missouri; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Jaji Bin Ydris; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 974. An act for the relief of Albert S. Henderer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 10691. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18342. An act for the relief of E. C. Young; 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct buildings 
for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in block No. 
114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; 

H. R. 21646. An act for the relief of William Doherty; 
e H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 

to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors; 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal.; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation known 
as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from the 
War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service; 

II. R. 18857. An act for the relief of Laura A. Wagner; 
and ; 

H. R. 29300. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell a certain 40-acre tract of land to the Masonic order in 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3315. An act amending an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act to provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States court in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” ap- 
proved June 1, 1898. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 85 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 11, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for pay of the Military Academy 
(H. Doe. No. 1370); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Attorney General submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for Indian depredation claims (H. 
Doc. No. 1871); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a recommendation for the authorization of a new 
building for the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce 


and Labor (H. Doc. No. 1372); to the committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
(H. Doe. No. 1373); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of waterway from Lockport, III., to the mouth of the 
Illinois River (H. Doc. No. 1374); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
schedules of claims allowed by accounting officers (H. Doc. No. 
2 3 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 8 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
deficiency estimates for the service of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 1367); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the governor of New Mexico, transmitting 
a certified copy of the constitution adopted by the people of 
New Mexico at an election on January 21, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 
3 to the Committee on the Territories and ordered to be 
pr $ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill 
of the Senate (S. 869) to establish a fish-hatching and fish- 
cultural station for the hatching and propagation of shad upon 
or near the seacoast in the State of Georgia, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2117), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill of the Senate (S. 1251) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the State of Kentucky, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2118), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 1878) to establish a marine biological sta- 
tion on the Gulf coast of the State of Florida, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2119), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 4785) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the State of-Nevada, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2120), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (II. R. 2130) for the establishment of a fish 
hatchery at Paris, Tex., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2121), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 


-of the Union. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 3661) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of Utah, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No, 2122), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 5196) to establish a fish-cultural station 
in the county of Hickman in the State of Tennessee, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2123), which said bill and report were referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill of the House (H. R. 7102) to establish a fish-cultural 
and biological station in the Territory of Hawaii, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 2124), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 10621) to establish a fish-culture sta- 
tion at or near Sykeston, in the State of North Dakota, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
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(No. 2125), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 11306) to establish a fish-culture sta- 
tion in Idaho, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2126), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 12433) to establish a fish hatchery in 
Butler County, Kans., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2127), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 13408) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of Missouri, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2128), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 14504) to establish @ fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of New York, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2129), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 17410) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of North Carolina, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2130), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 19065) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the State of Alabama, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2131), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 20040) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the Territory of Arizona, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2132), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill of the House (H. R. 21838) to establish a fish-cultural 
station in the State of Oklahoma, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2133), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 23017) to establish and maintain a 
fish-hatching and fish-culture station in La Plata County, Colo., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2134), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 26461) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion near Chicago, in the State of Illinois, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2135), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 28623) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion in the State of Wyoming, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2136), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 31432) to establish a fish-cultural sta- 
tion near Walterboro, Colleton County, in the State of South 
Carolina, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2137), which said bill and report were referred 
a e Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referrred the bill of thè House (H. R. 
32266) to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, Kans., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River near the city of 
Atchison Kans., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2141), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill of the House (H. R. 32440) authorizing the Moline, 
East Moline & Watertown Railway Co. to construct, maintain, 


and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the south 
branch of the Mississippi River from a point in the village of 
Watertown, Rock Island County, Dl., to the island known as 
Campbells Island, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2142), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
i RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 


were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 


Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
follows: 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on War Claims, 
to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 6583) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Napoleon B. Giddings, re- 
ported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 2138), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


bill of the House (H. R. 31774) to carry into effect the findings 


of the military board of officers in the case of George Ivers, 
administrator, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2140), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
House bill H. R. 4931, reported in lieu thereof a resolution 
(H. Res. No. 958) referring to the Court of Claims the papers in 
the case of Santa Anna Wallace, accompanied by a report (No. 
2143), which said resolution and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LAW, from the Committee on War Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 13939) for the relief of the 
heirs of Hannah F. Traynier, reported the same adversely, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2139), which said bill and report 
were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9670) granting a pension to J. L. McDowell, 
alias Leander Dickey; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 32691) granting an increase of pension to 
Sherwood C. Bowers; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 32700) to pro- 
vide for the sale of the surface of the segregated coal and 
asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: A bill (H. R. 32701) providing for the 
equipment of Army transports with life launches; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 32702) amending an act 
providing for the purchase of a site and erection of an immigra- 
tion station at Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SPIGHT: Resolution (H. Res. 959) to pay Harry D. 
Williams for special and extra services rendered; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BELL of Georgia: Resolution (H. Res. 960) for the 
appointment of two special messengers for the majority and 
minority caucus rooms, respectively; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. PARSONS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) provid- 
ing for the termination of the treaty between the United States 
of America and Russia concluded at St. Petersburg December 18, 
1832; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, 
praying that a grant of the land and buildings of the Fort 
Walla Walla Military Reservation be made to Whitman Col- 
lege; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, asking for Ter- 
ritorial legislature for Alaska; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, asking Congress 
to appropriate money for a Federal building at Roseburg, Oreg. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, relative to the 
‘reclamation act; to the Committee on Irrigration of Arid Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, concerning the 
Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 32708) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Fortescue; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 32704) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martin Norton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32705) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Ream; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 32706) for the relief of Willie 
L. Cornwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 32707) granting a pension 
to Sarah Ann Hepps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 32708) granting an increase 
of pension to John Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 32709) granting a pension 
to Eleanor M. Freer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: A bill (H. R. 32710) granting a pension to 
Catherine Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 32711) granting an increase of 
pension to Theodore Hansen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 32712) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmond Bonneau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 32713) to cor- 
rect the military record of Abraham H. Onstott; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 32714) granting a pension to 
Charlena J. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A bill (H. R. 32715) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 32716) 
granting a pension to Carlton M. Dodge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 32717) for the 
relief of J. C. Risher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 32718) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles H. Chester; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 32719) 
for the relief of A. M. Williams, jr., administrator of Edward 
Cleve; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 82720) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of George T. Silvers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local Union 
No. 1377, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring building of battleships in 
Government navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Steam Fitters’ Local, No. 395, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., favoring the building of the battleship New York in Gov- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Local No. 1377, Carpenters and Joiners, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Washington Camp No. 201, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Shamokin, Pa., for H. R. 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of business firms of Liberty 
Center, Ohio, against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Legislature of the State of Ohio, on elec- 
tion of Senators by direct vote; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition signed by citizens of Leaven- 
worth, Kans., asking that Congress insist on having the proposed 
new battleship New York built in a Government navy yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of the Ohio National Guard 
Association, favoring the bill providing for Federal pay for the 
State Militia; to the Committee on the Militia, 

Also memorial of house of representatives of Ohio, for an 
amendment to elect Senators by direct vote of the people; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Wayne Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Wooster, Ohio, for Senate bill 423 and House bill 
27068, children’s bureau; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Ohio National Guard Association, for Federal 
pay for Organized Militia; to the Committee on the Militia, 

By Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky: Petition of the ninth con- 
gressional district of Kentucky, against a parcels-post system; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., for Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of David Crockett Council and Vale Council, 
No. 15, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for H. R. 
15403; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of International Association of 
Machinists, of Washington, D. C., for the eight-hour working 
day and for the construction of battleship New York in the New 
York Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolutions adopted by the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange, indorsing the proposed Canadian reciprocity 
treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Los Angeles County Oste- 
opathic Society, protesting against the establishment of a 
health bureau; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: Petition of Macedonia Quarterly Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Corinth, IN., for 
House bill 23641, the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Washington Camp 
No. 18, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Miami, Fla., for 
H. R. 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. $ 

By Mr. COUDREY: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Mrs. 
Sarah A. Hepps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Carpenters and Joiners’ 
Union of Hamilton, Ohio, for repeal of the oleomargarine tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Dayton, Ohio, for 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of R. J. Knowlton and 16 other 
citizens of Gratiot County, Mich., for a parcels-post system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Charlevoix County, Mich., for 
the Miller-Curtis bills (H. R. 23641 and S. 7528); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association of New York, for a tariff commission; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of Board of Coun- 
cilmen, Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Club, and the 
Americus Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Brewers’ Exchange, New 
York Produce Exchange, and Chamber of Commerce, of New 
York State, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York, urging building of 
battleship New York in Government yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, of Milwaukee, Wis., against abolition of 
the United States pension agencies; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Papers to accompany bill for 
relief of John Battlefield; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 25734) for relief of 
Bennett D. Cline; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of R. M. Atkinson, G. S. Banks & Son, and 
others, against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of International Association of 
Machinists, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for repeal of oleomargarine tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, Chamber of 
Commerce, Manufacturers’ Club, and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, of New York, commending the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petitions of Local No. 683, 
Burlington, and Iramford Council, No. 6, of Putney, in the 
State of Vermont, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. R 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Marseilles (III.) Wrapping 
Paper Co. and J. D. Tower & Sons, against the adoption of the 
proposed reciprocal tariff legislation with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. D. Pease, of Malta, IL, against parcels- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, for a nonpartisan tariff commission; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, in the State of New York, 
favoring Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of the Metropolitan Tobacco Co., of New York 
City, favoring the Esch phosphorus match bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, for an 
amendment to the oleomargarine law; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Merchants’ Association of 
New York City, for reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
of New York, for a tariff commission; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ferdinand Hansen, for Canadian reciprocity ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Dr. S. Edw. Fretz, of Denver, 
Lancaster County, Pa., against the enactment of H. R. 25241, 
known as the Foster antinarcotic bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Lancaster Central Labor Union, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., urging the construction of the battleship New York 
in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of printers of North Dakota, for 
the Tou Velle bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, for liberal exten- 
sion of the parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, against re- 
peal of law relative to printing money of the Goyernment; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, for building battle- 
ship New York in Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Book and Thimble Club, of Williston, N. 
Dak., favoring investigation of causes of tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and other diseases originating in dairy products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. f 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against a parcels- 
post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens living along rural post-office routes, 
for increase of salaries for carriers, as per Hanna bill, H. R. 
26791; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of Oregon, favoring a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Carpenters’ Union, Local No. 
1082, of San Francisco, Cal., urging that the battleship New 
York be built in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of members of Some Club, favor- 
ing reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Branch 73, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, Bellaire, Ohio, for restriction of 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of Ohio General Assembly, for election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Shadyside Council, No. 239, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413, to restrict 
rr tahoe to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 


By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Springfield and Mus- 
eatine, Iowa, protesting against the fortification of the Panama 
Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KORBLY: Petition of Post 93, Grand Army of the 
Republic, favoring inclusion of enlisted men in House bill 
18899; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of General Assembly of Indiana, favoring Sen- 
ate bill 5677, to promote efficiency of the Life-Saving Service; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Seventy-third Indiana Regiment and One 
hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, for 
dollar-a-day pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of American Institute of Homeopathy, against 
the Mann, Owen, and Creager national health bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of board of trustees of Indiana State Prison, 
against House bill 12000; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of I. A. Hubbard, A. L. Miller, and others, 
against Senate bill 407; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of Alvin P. Hovey Post, No. 559, Department of 
Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, for dollar-a-day pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Councils Nos. 6, 7, 3, 10, 67, and Indiana 
State Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for 
restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of J. P. Peters Council, No. 42; F. M. Bristo 
Council, No. 5; E. C. Wenget Council, No. 17; C. S. Baker Coun- 
cil, No. 15; John W. Ebel Council, No. 56; and James Robinson 
Council, No. 14, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for 
restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, against 
tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Travelers’ Protective Association, A. A. 
Barnes, Havens & Geddes Co., H. O. Atkins, and others, against 
a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


Also, petitions of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
and the Indian Historical Society, favoring preservation of the 
language of Indian tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, petition of Robert H. Thompson, for retention of the 
eight-hour clause in naval appropriation bill and building of 
battleship New York in the New York Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Baltimore Federation of 
Labor, against Senate bill 10646; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of Washington Camps No. 72 and No. 6, of 
Baltimore, Md., Patriotic Order Sons of America; Independent 
Council, No. 98, and Star Spangled Banner Council, Junior Or- 
der United American Mechanics, of Baltimore, Md.; Wells & 
McComas Council, No. 16, and Star of the East Council, No. 
29, Daughters of America, of Baltimore, Md., urging the enact- 
ment of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Union of Maryland, for 
the passage of the Burkett-Sims bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, protest of L. Greif & Bro., of Baltimore, Md., against 
a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Dr. Eliza J. Russell and other citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., in behalf of Mary J. Adams for increase of 
pension; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Baltimore District Council of Carpenters, re- 
lating to item in agricultural appropriation bill relating to con- 
struction of cattle quarantine building at Curtis Bay, Md.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of Washington Camps Nos. 
696 and 602, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Armstrong 
and Jefferson Counties, Pa., urging passage of House bill 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of William Lytle and 25 other citi- 
zens of Gladwin, Mich., for a general parcels-post system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Jordan Barr and 25 others, of Pinconning, 
Mich., protesting against passage of Senate bill 404 and House 
joint resolution 17; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of A. V. Hinkly and Myron Gillett, of Onaway, 
Mich., against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of Carlton M. Dodge; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men of 
the first Nebraska congressional district, for Senate bill 3776, 
the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, petition of business men of Hagle, Alvo, Beatrice, and 
Johnson, Nebr., against a parcels-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Petition of citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for construction of battleship New York in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and for the eight-hour clause; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John C. Dunehew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Memorials of Local Council 
No. 90, of Spring City, Pa., and Local Council No. 921, of Port 
Matilda, Pa., Junior Order United American Mechanics, for 
illiteracy test of immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 228, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners; Washington Camp No. 601, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America; Newton (Pa.) Council, Morning Star 
Council, No. 29, Star Council, No. 68, and Penn Council, No. 106, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Petition signed by K. Howard 
and others, for the building of the battleship New York in a 
Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Hon. Fletcher W. Lawton, 
Hon. Henry K. Littlefield, and Hon. Henry C. Wilcox, members 
of the house of representatives of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, against the free-fish schedule in House bill 
32216; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also; paper to accompany bill for relief of Thomas Congdon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: Petition of citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of Texas, against enactment into law by Congress 
of parcels-post recommendation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of New York, for con- 
struction of battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Stafford (N. Y.) Grange, No. 418, Patrons of 
Husbandry, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local No. 24, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, for enactment of more re- 
strictive immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of John R. Black and 8 
others, of Ogemaw County; Joseph Yelle and 40 others, of Mar- 
quette County; Thomas Hill and 9 others, of St. Clair County; 
William Smith and 34 others, of St. Clair County; Jesse Van 
Riper and 26 others, of Wayne and Monroe Counties; Frank 
Peters and 15 others, of Wayne and Monroe Counties; Rudolph 
Templeton and 11 others, of Sanilac County; W. B. Frost and 
89 others, of Ingham County; L. McArdle and 39 others, of 
Iosco County; L. McArdle and 33 others, of Iosco County; and 
W. M. Osborne and 6 others, of Ogemaw County, all in the 
State of Michigan, for a parcels-post system; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of A. M. Williams; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Ohio: Petition of Standing Rock Council, 
No. 276, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for enact- 
ment of the illiteracy-test immigration law; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut State Grange, 
favoring extension of parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Washington 
Camps Nos. 385, of Beech Creek; 222, of Newberry; 612, of 
Unityville; 578, of South Williamsport ; 158, of Hughesville; 574 
of Williamsport; and 299, of Montoursville, Pa., Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petitions of Mercer County 
Central Labor Union and Local Union No. 62, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Trenton, N. J., for construction of battle- 
ships in Government navy yards; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 50, of Titusville, 
and 54, of Baptistown, Patriotic Order Sons of America, for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, February. II, 1911. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, whom alike the living 
and the dead praise, we thank Thee for this day of reverent 
memory and of tender recollection. We thank Thee, who art 
the giver of every good gift and of every perfect boon, for the 
lives and services of those whom our lips shall this day name. 
It is hard to yield up those who have labored by our side and 
have shared our councils. As they stand again before us in 
memory and again live in our hearts, teach our tongues fit 
words to utter our sense of loss and to voice our unchanged 
devotion. Sanctify to us, we implore Thee, the services of this 
day, and make us worthy of the fellowship of those who in 
newness of life dwell with Thee in Thy heavenly kingdom. 
Join our hearts with theirs, and unite our spirits with the 
faithful and true, there and here, in one light of faith, one 
beauty of holiness, one repose on Thee. 

And unto Thee, our Father, who has loved us and hast given 
us eternal comfort and good hope through grace, will we 
ascribe praise now and forevermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Alfred Childers; 

S. 10348. An act to convey to the city of Fort Smith, Ark., 
a portion of the national cemetery reservation in said city; 

S. 10594. An act to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, 
Kans., to construct a bridge across the Missouri River near the 
city of Atchison, Kans.; and 

S. 10595. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 10326. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10327. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors; 

S. 10453. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and 

S. 10454. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

H. R. 80135. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 31161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the 
disposition of waters of projects under the reclamation act, 
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and for other purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and has appointed Mr. REEDER, 
Mr. Coir, and Mr. Smirxs of Texas managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 26150) to au- 
thorize the cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., to construct 
drawless bridges across the Charles River, between the cities 
of Cambridge and Boston, asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and has 
appointed Mr. Mann, Mr. WASHBURN, and Mr. ADAMSON mana- 
gers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 16268. An act for the relief of Thomas Seals; 
ee R. 30160. An act for the relief of John Lee, alias James 

iley ; 

H. R. 32435. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
ee widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 32674. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; and 

H. R. 32675. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the enrollment clerk of the 
House in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 14729) for the relief 
of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, United States Army, to strike out 
of line 10 of the engrossed bill the words “ March 24, 1902,” and 
insert “ May 16, 1899,” the latter being the date of the sinking 
of the transport Meade, mentioned in the bill in question, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: ; 

S. 3315. An act amending an act entitled An act to amend 
an act to provide the times and places for holding terms of the 
United States court in the States of Idaho and Wyoming,” ap- 
proved June 1, 1898; 

H. R. 18342. An act for the relief of E. C. Young; 

H. R. 18857. An act for the relief of Laura A. Wagner; 

H. R. 21646, An act for the relief of William Doherty; 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct build- 
ings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in 
block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; 

H. R. 29300. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell a certain 40-acre tract of land to the Masonic Order in 
Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation 
known as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from 
the War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service; 

H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz., also a diversion intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the New 
Hampshire Daughters’ Club, of Boston, Mass., praying for the 
preservation of forest reservations at the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the secretary of the munici- 
pality of Gobierno, Iloilo, P. I., remonstrating against certain 
language used in an address by Hon. Dean C. Worcester, secre- 
tary of the interior and a member of the Civil Commission of 
the Philippine Islands, before the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
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ciation, which was referred to the Committee on the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of members of the 
Book and Thimble Club, of Williston, N. Dak., praying that an 
investigation be made into the condition of dairy products for 
the prevention and spread of tuberculosis, which was referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. SCOTT presented memorials of the Hutchinson-Stephen- 
son Hat Co., the Payne Shoe Co., Lewis Hubbard & Co., Noyes, 
Thomas & Co., the Hubbard-Bedell Co., the Abney-Barnes Co., 
the Schwabe Clothing Co., the F. H. Hammond Notion Co., the 
Charleston Hardware Co., the Thomas Shoe Co., the H. O. 
Baker Furniture Co., Loewenstein & Sons, and of the Business 
Men’s Association, all of Charleston, in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called par- 
cels-post bill, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Valley Star Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Limestone, W. Va., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I present two telegrams which I have re- 
ceived, and I request that they be read. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read and or- 
dered to lie on the table, as follows: 

Des Mornns, Iowa, February 10, 1911. 
Senator Bristow, Washington, D. C.: 


Bill increasing post: rate to 4 cents a pound would be ruinous to 
agricultural papers. ese papers are doing more to improve farming 
and educate farmers than any other influence, not only by thelr own 
teaching but by publishing work of the Agricultural partment and 
colleges and experiment stations. This country needs the work of the 
agricultural = now more than ever before, and any restriction would 


be a national calamity. 
HENRY WALLACE, Editor Wallace’s Farmer. 


Boston, Mass., February 10, 1911. 
Hon. JOSEPH L. Bristow, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
The Modern Priscilla, with 24 years’ clean record, one-quarter million 


circulation, giving employment to 200 people, will face ruin if postage 
is gn d m 1 cent to 4 cents per pound, unless the public bears 
e burden. 


We ask for a fair deal. 


We protest against possible annihilation. 
Will you come to our relief? 


THE PRISCILLA PUBLISHING Co. 
Mr. KEAN. I present a telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
which I desire to have read. I suggest that it had better follow 
those presented by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


New York, February 11, 1911. 
Hon. JoHN KEAN, Washington, D. C.: 


For God's sake kill amendment increasing postage rate on advertis- 
ing matter in periodicals. 

New Tonk MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like to ask whether the Senator 
intends to do it. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented a memorial of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Mickleton, N. J., remonstrating against any appro- 
priation being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented the petiton of Felix S. Jacobson, of Arling- 
ton, N. J., and the petition of Curtis W. Tallman, of Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of Wilson Lodge, No. 272, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen, of Hampton, N. J., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the admission of 
publications of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class 
matter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Edmund A. Horton, of New 
York City, N. Y., and the petition of Harry Wooten, of Atlantic 
City, N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the establishment of a department of public health, which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

He also presented the memorial of William Kugler, of Hills- 
dale, N. J., and the memorial of M. T. Richardson, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., remonstrating against an increase of the postage 
on advertising sections of magazines and other periodicals, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 73, 
of Hammonton; 61, of Flemington; 23, of Palmyra; 150, of 
Titusville; 86, of Smithburg; and 141, of Hopewell, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America; and of Local Union No. 178 and Local 
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Union No. 129, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, of Jersey City, in the State of New Jersey, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I present a telegram, which I ask may 
be read and lie on the table. 8 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

Des Mornzs, Iowa, February 10, 1911, 

Senator BEVERIDGE, Washington, D. C.: A 

Bill inereasin rate to 4 cents a pound would be ruinous to 
ageicuitucal . papers are doing more to improve farming 
and cducate farmers than any other influence, not only by their own 
teaching, but by publishing work of the Agricultural artment and 
colleges and experiment stations, This country needs the work of the 
agricultural press now more than ever before, and any restriction 


tional calamity. 
e . WALLACE, Editor Wallace’s Farmer. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE presented a petition of Major Robert An- 
derson Post, No. 369, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Indiana, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the passage of the 
so-called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURKETT. I present a communication from Henry ©. 
Richmond, chief clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. ~ ; 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, THIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 
OFFICE OP CHIEF CLERK, 
Lincoin, Nebr., February 6, 1911. 
Hon. E. J. Burkert 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith the following copy 
of a resolution by the house to-day. It has to do with house 
roll No. 71, a joint and concurrent resolution enacted by the legisla- 
ture of 1909. 2 1 5 7 Apres of to-day is designed to get the goods. 
In short, we n clock. 

ve aena the thirty-first session of the Nebraska lature duly 
passed a resolution memoralizing the . me of the United States to 
erect on the Federal building at Lincoln, Nebr., a large clock; and 

“ Whereas the chief clerk of this house was instructed thereby to trans- 
mit a copy of the resolution to each member of the Nebraska delegation 
in either House of the said Congress; and 

“Whereas it appears that the resolution was not so transmitted; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States has not ordered to be 
erected a large tach tor the said Federal building: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the chief clerk of the thirty-second session of the 
Nebraska islature is hereby instructed to transmit the aforemen- 
tioned resolution to each member of the Nebraska delegation in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States.” 


„ve trull „ 
eee ene HexrY C. RICHMOND, Ohief Olerk. 


Mr. BURKETT. I present a resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


the House of Representatives, thirty-second session of the Legis- 
[By lature of Nebraska.] 

half century has ssed into history since the of Sumter 
ee the 8 that great struggle between the Northern 
and Southern States of the Union—an internecine contest that has no 
parallel in the annals of war. 

In this arbitrament by force of arms 2,000,000 men of the North 
stood to the front of battle, opposed by the men of the South, no less 
skilled in the art of war, no less determined and courageous. 

During the four years’ continuation of this Titian struggle for 
supremacy, from Sumter to Appomattox, to finally settle the uestion 
whether or not “this Nation, under God, should have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the et grr by the people, for the 
people, should perish from the earth,” 359,458 soldiers of the Union 
gave up their lives, 275,175 were maimed, and 426,664 discharged by 
reason of disabilities Incurred in line of duty. 

In the light of history and in contemplation of these 50 years of 
most marvelous national prosperity, achievement, and progress, and, 
above all, in contemplation and enjoyment by all of our people of a 
more perfect Union, years that have tem with a broader charity 
the ju ents of men, crumbled to dust the bastion and the redoubt, 
carpeted with verdure the scarred fields of battle, and garlanded alike 
with. wreath and flower the graves of those who wore the blue and 
those who wore the gray no man wili be found to say that the sol- 
diers of the Union su ered for naught or laid down their lives in vain. 

Of the 2,000,000 enrollments in the Union Army there survive ap- 
proximatel 400,000, of an average age of 68 years. In the course of 
nature, ore the close of the decade upon which we have just entered, 
the great majority of these will have answered to the last “roll call.” 

We would make no invidious comparison as between the volunteer 
and regular soldiers of our Army, but state the fact to be that our 
Government has ever pursued the policy of depending upon its citizen 
soldiery in times of great emergency, rather than maintain a large and 
adequate standing army at vast expense. The history of all of our 
wars substantiates this statement, and it m: be noted here that at 
the beginning of the Civil War the contained approxi- 

—— — i men. This ga Bee rip A the 
whole ma pure m a mercenary stand not well, as 
a matter of financial policy alone, that we —— all of our promises, 


written or implied, and treat our country’s defenders at least as 
justly and liberally as we have our bondholders: Be it 

Resolved by the Nebraska house of representatives, That we con- 
eg set with satisfaction and approval the action taken by the House 
of Representatives of Congress of the United States upon a measure 
therein pending, known as the Sulloway bill, provid for service 
. — for surviving Civil War veterans, and we do hereby memorial- 

and petition the ate of the United States to concur in the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives in this behalf. 

The chief clerk of the house of representatives is instructed and 
directed to transmit to Nebraska’s Senators, ELMER J. BURKETT and 
ee 3 5 3 copies as this DAS and resolution, 
United States for its PARETE 3 V 

Mr. BURKETT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Chadron, Nebr., remonstrating against the establishment of a 
national department of health, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of Strong Post, No. 91, Depart- 
ment of Nebraska, Grand Army of the Republic, of Minden, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Shelby 
and Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called rural parcels-post bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORE. I present a telegram from the Southern Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association, of Atlanta, Ga., which I ask may 
lie on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ATLANTA, GA., February 10, 1911. 
The Hon. THOMAS P. GORE S LER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We appeal to you as a friend of tbe American people and as an advo- 
cate of justice to endeavor to prevent the backward step p y 
the Senate committee with reference to second-class postage. We feel 
that we should inform you that we have wired Senators TALIAFERRO, 
TAYLOR, and BANKHEAD as follows: 

“We are astounded at your position on the tal-rate matter. This 
means ruin and bankruptcy for hundreds of southern periodicals if 
enacted. It izes the energy and ambition of the South's edu- 
cators and business builders. In the name of 84 southern periodicals 
we protest the committee's action, and urge your reconsideration.” 

SOUTHERN PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of Valley Star Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Limestone, W. Va., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
ra cies which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

He also presented memorials of the Association of Credit 
Men, the Commercial Travelers’ Association, and the Retail 
Grocers’ Protective Association, all of Charleston, in the State 
of West Virginia; and of the Retail Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of West Virginia, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called rural parcels-post bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a memorial of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Hardware Association, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Purcell Local Union, 
No. 206, Farmers’ Educational & Cooperative Union of America, 
of Vincennes, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called par- 
cels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Lawton-Wayne Post, No. 271, 
Department of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 300, Cigar 
Makers International Union, of Michigan City, Ind., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of Local Union No. 131, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the construction of the battleship 
New York in a Government navy yard, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of Grover Post, No. 98, of 
Cortland; Tilton Post, No. 660, of Moscow; J. B. Sloan Post, 
No. 93, of Penn Yan; and of Devin Post, No. 148, of Brooklyn, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New York, all in 
the State of New York, praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Unions Nos. 138, of 
Metropolis Hall; 251, of Kingston; 187, of Geneva; 1377, of 
Buffalo; 301, of Newburgh; and 1211, of Syracuse, all of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; of Local 
No. 829, American Federation of Labor; of Washington Camp 
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No. 8, of Waverly, Patriotic Order Sons of America; and of 
Onondaga Council, No. 10, of Syracuse, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of the New York State Grange, 
and the Board of Trade of Niagara Falls, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocity agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of the Paul Revere 
Council, of Epping, and of the Orient Council, of Newton, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Robert Campbell Post, No. 58, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of New Hampshire, 
of Bradford, N. H., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. PILES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 10632) to authorize the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Delaware River, from Lower 
Makefield Township, Bucks County, Pa., to Ewing Township, 
Mercer County, N. J., reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1142) thereon. 


` SUFFERERS FROM FAMINE IN CHINA, 


Mr. WARREN. I report back from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs favorably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 32473) 
for the relief of sufferers from famine in China. It provides 
for the transportation of supplies from the Red Cross Society 
to be sent to the suffering Chinese. I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The amendments were, in line 4, before the words “ National 
Red Cross Society,” to insert the word “American;” after the 
word “ Society ” to strike out the word “all” and in lieu thereof 
insert “the;” in line 7, after the words “Army transports,” to 
insert the words “to make a trip;” and to add at the end of 
the bill the following proviso: 


Provided, That the total expense thus incurred shall not exceed 
50,000. d the sum of $50, is hereby appropriated and author- 
ed to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

priated, for the purpose specified in this act. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
transport, under the supervision of the American National Red Cross 
Society, the supplies donated by the . ol the United States for the 
relief of the sufferers from famine in ina, and for this 8 may 
order one of the Army transports to make a trip from Seattle, Wash., to 
China: Provided, That the total expense thus incurred shall not exceed 
$50,000. And the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated and authorized 
to be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated for the purpose specified in this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


WILLIAM P. DRUMMON, 


Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk the bill (S. 10743) for the 
relief of William P. Drummon, which I report back from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and I ask for its indefinite post- 
ponement, the subject matter having been provided for in a 
previous measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the action re- 
quested will be taken. 

PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION OF FOOD FISHES. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 139) authorizing the printing of the message of the 
President, together with the report of the agent of the United 
States in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at 
The Hague (S. Doc. No. 806), and I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 


ceeded to its consideration. It provides that the President’s 
message of February 1, 1911, together with the report of the 
agent of the United States in the North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration at The Hague, transmitted herewith, and the 
appendixes to the report, shall be printed as a public docu- 
ment, together with an additional 500 copies for the Depart- 
ment of State, the cost thereof to be defrayed out of the appro- 
priation for printing and binding for Congress. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. z 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 10761) to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
of May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands in 
the State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said 
act, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 10762) to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
of May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands in the 
State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

A bill (S. 10763) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hardcastle, alias Jacob Salter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 10764) granting a pension to Andrew Knight (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. BANKHEAD): 

A bill (S. 10765) for the relief of the representatives of the 
estate of Henry C. Sills, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 10766) for the relief of the representatives of the 
estate of Henry C. Sills, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

A bill (S. 10767) providing for the issuance of a charter to 
the Veteran Reserve Corps of America, a corporate military 
organization; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 10768) granting an increase of pension to Riley 
Monroe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 10769) granting a pension to Charles J. Tribble; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 10770) fixing the rank of military attachés; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 10771) granting a pension to Josephine Moore 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 10772) granting a pension to John H. Kidd; and 

A bill (S. 10778) granting an increase of pension to James A, 
5 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 10774) for the relief of William Leech; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLINT: 

A bill (S. 10775) for the relief of Alice V. Houghton; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 10776) granting an increase of pension to Frank N. 
Jameison; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I introduce a joint resolution for an in- 
vestigation of all wireless telegraph companies and corporations 
in the United States. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) for the investigation of 
all wireless telegraph companies and corporations in the United 
States was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to. the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KEAN, I think it should go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. BURTON. A bill on that subject heretofore has gone to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KEAN. The Committee on Foreign Relations had charge 
of the treaty in regard to wireless telegraphy, and I supposed 
the joint resolution referred to our foreign relations in regard 
to the matter, and therefore I suggested that it should go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr: McCUMBER. I think it should go to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Mr. KEAN. I have no objection to that reference. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the joint resolu- 
tion, which on its face shows that it refers to domestic corpora- 
tions and not to foreign corporations, should be referred to the 
Committee on: Commerce. The reference will be to that com- 
mittee. . 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS: 


Mr. DEPEW submitted an amendment providing for a pro- 
fessional investigation including the sum of $1,500 on account 
of professional instruction given by George H. Baker in the 
economical firing of bollers on board the ships of the Navy, ete., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation. bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BACON. submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,500. to procure for the courtroom of the Supreme 
Court of the United States a marble bust,. with pedestal, of the 
late Chief Justice Melville Weston Fuller, and also $1,500 to 
procure for the robing room of the Supreme Court of the 
United States an oil portrait of the late Chief Justice Melville 
Weston Fuller, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation. bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Library. and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS. UNDER THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed’ by him to the bill (S. 10668) to satisfy certain claims 
against the Government arising under the Navy Department, 
which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


TARIFF BOARD. 


Mr. MONEY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 32010). to create a tariff board, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 

BLACK RIVER BRIDGE, MISSOURI. 


Mr. STONE.. I should like to ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill (H. R. 30899) to authorize the Great Western Land 
Cò., of Missouri, to construct a bridge across Black River. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in. Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I give notice that on Tues- 
day, after the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], I shall submit some observations upon the 
pending election case. If it shall happen that the speech on 
Monday shall conclude in time I will speak on that day, but I 
give notice now that after the conclusion of the speech of the 
Senator from Ohio I shall submit remarks on Tuesday. Other- 
wise they will be submitted on Monday. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 9556) to provide for the extension 
of the post-ofiice and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and 
for other purposes. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded. to its con- 
sideration. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
purpose of making suitable provision for the extension. of the 
post-office and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex.,. to acquire, 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, such additional land 
as he may deem necessary for tlie enlargement of the site of 
the building at a limit of cost of $100,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PANAMA-PACIFIO INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) authoriz- 
ing the President to invite foreign countries to participate in 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915 at San 
Francisco, Cal: 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to make a statement 
before the request of the Senator from California is submitted 
to the Senate. I do not wish to offer an objection to it at this 
time. 

Thad purposed to offer an amendment to the joint resolution 


providing for the exposition at San Francisco. commemorating 


the opening of the Panama Canal, but I understand from the 
senior Senator from California if my amendment should be 
adopted it would necessitate the joint resolution going back to 
the House, and possibly it might occasion some delay, as it 
might be referred to a committee. I have consented to make 
no objection to the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion and not to offer my amendment at this time, being as- 
sured by the Senator from California and Senators who are 
cooperating with him that he has no objection to the amend- 
ment except on account of the delay and jeopardy it might 
occasion the measure at the present session, and that he will 
favor its going on the naval appropriation bill, which he thinks 
will be entirely satisfactory. 

All I ask is that my amendment may be read; but I shall 
offer no objection to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
which the Senator from Virginia proposes to offer to the naval 
appropriation bill will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The President, in his invita 
their representatives and helt fte 3 n oat 
Va., and from thence come to the city of Wa n, there to be for- 
mally welcomed by the President, and at the conclusion of the cere- 
6 there: 70 E fleets tthe ld — 
they start on their voyage to the city of San Francisco. en 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to say in this connec- 
tion, so that there may be no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the pending joint resolution, that I do not purpose to 
offer the amendment as an amendment to the joint resolution at 
this time. So I have no objection to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from: California [Mr. PERKINS] for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

an CULBERSON. Mr. President, let the joint resolution be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


States 
position 


* & CO! 


organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of. California, for the purpose of inaugorating, ca fo: „ and 
holding an ex! tion at the city and county of San Cal, on 
or about the Ist day of January, 1915, to celebrate the completion and 


opening of the Panama Canal, and also the four hun th anniversary 
0 


the discovery of the Pacific „the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and. respectfully requested, by procla» 
mation or in such manner as he may deem proper, to invite all —— 
countries and nations to such proposed exposition, with a request that 
they participate therein. 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I desire to present and have 
printed in the Record a report from the Committee on Indus- 
trial Expositions, submitted on the 9th instant by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. JONES]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
report submitted by the Senator from California will be printed 
in the RECORD: 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Senate Report No. 1133, Sixty-first Congress, third 
; V0. 1311 Ordered to Be printed. ] 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


Mr. Jones, from the Committee on Industrial Expositions, submitted 
the following report to accoompang H. J. Res. 213: 

The Committce on Industrial Expositions, to whom was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 213) authorizing the President to invite 
foreign. countries. to — — in the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in 1915 at San Francisco, Cal., reports the same back to the 
Senate with a recommendation that it do — 

The committee begs to state that full hearings were had upon the 
subject matter of this resolution. Advocates of the city of San Fran- 
cisco as the location for an international exposition commemorating the 
opening of the Panama Canal appeared before the committee in support 
of the above resolution, and representatives from the city of New Or- 
leaps were also given an ample — ——— to be heard in be rye i 
to the San Francisco resolution and in favor of a measure providing for 
the inauguration by. the Government of the United States of an inter- 
national exhibit of arts, industries, manufactures, etc., at New Orleans. 

The committee has concluded to the San Francisco resolution 
with due regard and consideration of the reasons and ments urged 
for holding the celebration at New Orleans. It ap s t the people 
of California have contemplated, since 1904, the holding of an inter- 
national‘ exposition at San Francisco fòr the pu of pro y cele- 
brating the completion of the Panama Canal and the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of the Pacifc Ocean; and during the last 
year they have raised the sum of $17,500,000. for the purposes of such 


exposition. Of this vast amount $5,000,000 is provided by a al tax 
levied upon all property in California, an additional $5,000,000 thronen 
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emonstrated their ability to carry it through to a successful 
ree exposition that the world has 


tion without financial aid from the Government, we feel that the 
courage and enterprise of that city ought to receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the Congress, and your committee do not believe that the 
Government itself should inaugurate and carry on an exposition at this 


time. 

Under this resolution the e of America will have the rs iow ed 

to enjoy all the pleasures, fruits, and benefits of an ition given 
on a scale befitting the great event that it is Intend to celebrate 
without one dollar of expense to the Government. 
Francisco is farther removed from the center of population the 
city of New Orleans, we believe from past ex nce that distance will 
not affect the attendance. The expositions at Portland and Seattle, 
althou farther removed from the center of population, enjo, a 
much larger attendance than those pnn at New Orleans and James- 
town ; in fact, ttie had a paid at ce of 207,000 more than the 
combined attendance at New Orleans and Jamestown. It is apparent 
that most people take their vacations during the summer months, and 
they are much more likely to travel to the Pacific coast, where the 
climate is cool and bracing during that season of the year, rather than 
to any southern point. 

The committee has carefully considered the question of proximity to 
the canal, but it is our opinion that more people will see the canal if 
the exposition be held in San Francisco than if it were held at New 
Orleans, for a large number who will attend the exposition at San 
Francisco will take occasion to pass through the canal going or return- 
Ing. One of the most cogent reasons for our recomme the passage 
of the San Francisco resolution is that which relates to the growing 
oriental trade. In recent years the commerce of the Orient has at- 


trade of Japan was $415, k our trade th China 
amounted to $48,000,000 out of a combined world trade of China 
amounting to $432, 5 The man producers of 


ucts, 


facilit 
trade between 
the ties of cordial friendship between 
Far East. 


and 
stimulating the 
rther cementing 
America and the nations of the 


In addition to the fo reasons why the tion should be 
held at San Francisco we at a trip to the Pacific coast will be of 
immense educational value to the e of our country. Assurances 
have been given that a great reduction will be made in the railway fares 
and that igs Bagged will be offered for going and returning by differ- 
ent routes. ns of thousands of our people will find in the ex tion 
a justifiable inducement to make it a tig cog of continuous sight-see- 
ing, and while upon the Pacific coast will be afforded rare opportunities 
of beholding the wonders of the West, its almost inexhaustible re- 
sources, and its boundless opportunities for develo) nt. Such a trip 
will be an exposition in itself and will be as profi e as a visit to the 
exposition gow where the products of the genius and skill of the 
earth will d yed before their eyes. 

In her ability to minister to the comfort, convenience, and pleasure 
of the GAR R e that will visit this ex tion, Francisco is unsur- 

; and her invitation to the people of the world to participate with 
er in this great celebration carries with it a safe assurance of cour- 
teous treatment and open-hearted hospitality. 

We therefore recommend the passage of House joint resolution 213 
without amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, on behalf of the people of 
the city of San Francisco and of the entire State of California, 
I take this occasion to express grateful acknowledgment to the 
people of the South and to our friends from Louisiana and 
Virginia for the generous and kindly spirit whieh has been mani- 
fested in this matter. From the very inception of the struggle 
between New Orleans and San Francisco for the honor of hold- 
ing this great exposition every act on the part of our friends 
from the South has been characterized by a high regard for 
courtesy and fairness. They have now crowned this most en- 
viable record by interposing no obstacle whatever to the passage 
of this joint resolution in the Senate, and we of California ap- 
preciate this to the utmost degree. 


EMBASSY, LEGATION, AND CONSULAR BUILDINGS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 30888) providing 
for the purchase or erection, within certain limits of cost, of 
embassy, legation, and consular buildings abroad. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I shall have to object to the 
consideration of that bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I move to take up the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves the present consideration of the bill. 


oin, 
'eel 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I see the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] is not present, and I should like to ask whetner 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts would interfere 
with the unfinished business? 

Mr. LODGE. Not in the least. The unfinished business does 
not come up until 2 ò'clock. 

Mr. STONE. With that understanding I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business will come 
up at 2 o'clock. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
named by him. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the 
Secretary of State to acquire in foreign countries such sites and 
buildings as may be appropriated for by Congress for the use of 
the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States, 
and to alter, repair, and furnish the buildings; suitable build- 
ings for this purpose to be either purchased or erected, as to 
the Secretary of State may seem best, and all buildings so ac- 
quired for the Diplomatic Service shall be used both as the resi- 
dences of diplomatic officials and for the offices of the diplo- 
matic establishment; but not more than $500,000 shall be ex- 
pended in any fiscal year under the authorization herein made. 
It further provides that in submitting estimates of appropriation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmission to the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of State shall set forth a limit 
of cost for the acquisition of sites and buildings and for the 
construction, alteration, repair, and furnishing of buildings at 
each place in which the expenditure is proposed (which limit 
of cost shall not exceed $150,000 at any one place) and shall not 
thereafter be exceeded in any case, except by new and express 
authorization of Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND IN CITY OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. SCOTT. I should like the present consideration of the 
bill (S. 10536) directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to lot No. 20, 
square No. 253, in the city of Washington, D. C. 

In explanation of my request, I will say that this is a bill 
which the Attorney General desires passed in order to correct 
title to some land here in the District of Columbia. The Senator- 
from Vermont [Mr. DNdnau] has examined the bill and 
reported it favorably. It is very important that it should be 
passed at once. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object to the consideration of this 
bill, but at the conclusion of its consideration I shall ask for 
the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, by unanimous consent, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It directs the Secretary of War to grant to the 
present occupants of lot No. 20, square No. 253, a quit claim 
deed of the legal title of the United States to that lot, it having 
appeared that the United States has no interest herein or claim 
thereto other than a record title arising from a failure to com- 
ply with the requirements of the act of the Maryland Leg- 
islature of December 19, 1791, relative to the recording of 
deeds in the original city of Washington; but the occupants 
of the lot shall establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
War their title to the premises, saving only the outstanding 
legal title of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

R. A. SISSON. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2556) for the relief of R. A. 
Sisson, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay 888.48 
to R. A. Sisson, lighthouse keeper of Bloody Point Range, 
Daufuskie Island, Beaufort County, S. C., for the loss and de- 
struction of his property during the cyclone of 1893. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MEASURES PASSED OVER ON THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The regular order is the consider- 
ation of the calendar under Rule VIII. The Secretary will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 3528) to reimburse depositors of the Freedman’s 
Savings & Trust Co. was announced as first in order. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 16) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to return to the State of Louisiana the orig- 
inal ordinance of secession that was adopted by the people of 
said State in convention assembled, etc., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 10584) providing for the adjustment of the 


claims of the States and Territories to lands within national 


forests was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 8083) to provide for the handling of mail on 
which insufficient postage is prepaid, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over, at the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The bill (S. 7668) to grant certain lands to the city of Colo- 
rado Springs, the town of Manitou, and the town of Cascade, 
Colo., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 


DAM ACROSS ROCK RIVER AT LYNDON, ILL. 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, as there appears to be no bill 
on the calendar which the Senate desires to consider, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 30571) permitting the building of a dam across Rock 
River at Lyndon, Ill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, in sec- 
tion 1, on page 1, line 3, after the name “Smith,” to insert 
“and,” and in the same line, after the name “ Green,” to strike 
out and John J. Hurlbert,” so as to make the section read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Edward A. Smith and Harvey S. Green 
of Morrison, Ill., their heirs, administrators, executors, successors, and 
assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam across Rock River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion at or near Lyndon, Whiteside County, III., the south end of said 
dam to be located near the line between sections 21 and 22 in township 
20 north, range 5 east, fourth principal meridian, and the north end of 
said dam to intersect the bank of said river in section 21 in the same 
township, zango; and meridian, and all works incident thereto in the 
utilization of the power thereby 5 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act approved June 23, 910, entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 7180) authorizing the Secretary of War to return 
to the governor of Louisiana certain bonds of the State of 
Louisiana and the city of New Orleans was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, at the request 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

The bill (S. 7902) to promote the science and practice of 
forestry by the establishment of the Morton Institution of 
Agriculture and Forestry as a memorial to the late J. Sterling 
Morton, former Secretary of Agriculture, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 7648) to correct the military record of Charles J. 
Smith was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 3719) for the appointment of a national commis- 
sion for the conservation of natural resources, and defining its 
duties, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 8008) granting to Savanna Coal Co. the right to 
acquire additional acreage to its existing coal lease in the 
Choctaw Nation, Pittsburg County, Okla, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, let that bill go over. The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] is not present. He is somewhat 
interested as to the description of the land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The bill (H. R. 21481) to amend section 4916 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to patents, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 257) to discharge the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections from further consideration of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over at the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The bill (S. 7724) to provide for the payment of certain 
moneys advanced by the States of Virginia and Maryland to 
the United States Government to be applied toward erecting 
public buildings for the Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia, was announced as next in order. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 7117) to increase the efficiency of the Engi- 
neer Corps of the United States Army was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that go over, Mr. President. Similar provi- 
sion has been made on an appropriation bill. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the request 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 


ADDITIONAL PROTECTION FOR OWNERS OF PATENTS, 


The bill (S. 1745) to amend section 4919 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, to provide additional protection 
for owners of patents of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have on my desk here a copy 
of the existing law on that subject, which is almost exactly in 
the wording of this bill. I therefore ask that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that Senate bill 1745 be indefinitely postponed? The Chair hears 
none, and that order is made. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


The resolution (S. Res. 262) to discharge the Committee on 
the Judiciary from further consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 50) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
respecting the election of United States Senators was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, Senate resolution 
262 being a resolution with a reference to a matter upon which 
the Judiciary Committee has acted, I ask that the resolution 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution is indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 6970) to codify, revise, and amend the postal 
laws of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over at the request 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The bill (H. R. 11798) to enable any State te cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. That is a 
special order for February 15. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 23000) to provide a civil government for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. DEPEW. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 9935) authorizing a parcels-post service on rural 
routes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Let that bill go over for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over until 2 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 


EXPLORATION AND PROSPECTING PERMITS ON UNAPPROPRIATED LANDS. 


The bill (S. 9011) to provide for the granting by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of permits to explore and prospect for oil 
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and gas on unappropriated and withdrawn lands, was an- 
nounced as next in order, and the Senate resumed its con- 
sideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been con- 
sidered, when it reached the point of third reading. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


LIGHT AND FOG SIGNAL AT LINCOLN ROCK, ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 10015) for rebuilding and improving the present 
light and fog signal at Lincoln Rock, Alaska, or for building 
another light and fog-signal station upon a different site near 
by, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to appropriate $25,000. for rebuilding and improving the present 
light and fog signal at Lincoln Rock, Alaska, or for building 
another light and fog-signal station upon a different site near by. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ADDITIONAL AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


The bill (S. 10177) to authorize additional aids to navigation 
in the Lighthouse Establishment, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has a memorandum 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] asked that 
this bill be not disposed of in his absence, as he has an amend- 
ment which he desires to present to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maine has the amendment 
_— the Senator from Massachusetts desires, and will 
offer it: 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I withdraw the objection.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request that the bill go over 
m erm: Is there objection to the present. consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of the 
Whbdle, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. On page 2; Iine 12, after the word“ on,“ I move 
to strike out “the south or southwesterly end of Castle” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘ Governors,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. - 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 12, after the word “on,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “the south or south- 
westerly end of Castle” and insert “ Governors,” so as to make 


the bill read: 

etc., That the Secre 
and he is hereby, 
additional t 
the Lighthouse Service, accordance with the respective limits of eost 
respectively set forth, which shall in no case exceeded. 

o cons a power house and foundry and complete the equip- 
ment, etc., of the power plant at the eral lighthouse depot, 
Staten Island, N. Y., at a cost not to exceed $30,000. 

To rebuild and improve the present light and pg signal station, or 
construct a new light and fog station, at Brandywine Shoal, 
Delaware ord Del., at a cost not to exceed $75,000, 

To rebuild and improve the Buffalo Breakwater North End Light 
E lenting i? tae — Seen d piers. at Superio: 

To complete the ng o e breakwater an ers u r 
Entry, Wis, at a cost not to exceed $25,000. 2 per 

To establish a_lighthouse depot om the site belon: to the War 
Department on Goyernors Island, Boston Harbor, or on the 
site belonging, to the Marine-Hospital Service, Treasury Department, 
on Chelsea k, Boston Harbor, Mass, and authority is hereby 
granted for the transfer of the site authorized from the proper depart- 
ment to the Department of Commerce: and. Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to: 


of Commerce and Labor 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | 


amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
LIGHTSHIP NEAR ORFORD REEF, OREG. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 10210) to direct the construction of a lightship 
and its maintenance near Orford Reef, off Cape Blanco, Oreg. 

It proposes that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and 
hereby is, authorized and directed to cause to be constructed 
and to establish and maintain a first-class, full-powered light 
vessel at or near Orford Reef, off Cape Blanco, Oreg., for which 
purpose there is appropriated $150,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, i 

LIGHT AND. FOG SIGNAL, SAN. PEDRO, CAL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S: 10011) for establishing a light and fog-signal 
station on the San Pedro Breakwater, Cal. 


It appropriates $36,000 for establishing a light and fog-signal 
station on the San Pedro Breakwater, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHARLES J. SMITH. 


Mr. DU PONT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
7648) to correct the military record of Charles J. Smith, which 
was passed over, be now taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Delaware tells me that the 
objections that were raised to the bill have been withdrawn, 
and he desires its immediate consideration. 

There being no objeetion, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that in the 
administration of the pension laws Charles J. Smith, who was 
a private, unassigned, Third New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry; 
shall hereafter be held: and considered to: have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of that organization. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Charles J. Smith.” 

PHOEBE CLARK. 


The. Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 26529) for the relief of Phoebe Clark. 

It proposes to pay to Phoebe Clark, of Helena, Mont., $116, 
for a typewriter and necessary repairs thereon, furnished and 
used by her as transcribing clerk in the office of the United 
States surveyor general of the State of Montana, exclusively 
for Government work. 

Mr. KEAN. Is there a report with the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; there is a report. 

Mr. KHAN. I should like to hear it read. 

The Secretary proceeded. to read the report submitted by 
Mr. Davis January 17, 1911, which is as follows: 

The Committee on Cl 
26529) 
report thereon with 


The affidavit of the 
manage: 


are herewith appended and made a part 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
County of Lewis and Clark, ss: 


Phoebe Clark, transcribing clerk, office of the United States surveyor 
general for Montana, Helena, Mont., duly sworn, deposes and says: 
That she is the person who bought a mington. typewriting machine, 
No. 5, which she used for nine consecutive years for Government work 
only; that she paid, herself, for repairs thereon, and who is now aski 
for reimbursement in the sum of $116 therefor; and further, that 
the dates and amounts are positively correct. 
PHOEBE CLARK. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ist day of January, 1908. 


[SEAL.] GUSTAVE STROBEL, 
Notary Public in and for Lewis and Clark County. 
HELENA, MONT., December 31, 1907. 
Mr. Ma manager of the State Publishing Co., and agent fo 
Rem on typewriters in Helena, Mont, and who knows the — 
condition of the hereinbefore- mentioned machine, says: The machine is 


worn out; that the No. 5 (the number of my machine) is not manu- 
factured sya 5 — 5 and that he would not take it in at any price, as 
they are unsalable. 
E hereby certify that the above statement Is true and correct. 
W. J. MACHE 


„ CHAFFIE, 
Manager State Publishing Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 26, 1908. 

Sır: I have, by your reference for report, H. R. 11632, for the 
relief of Phoebe Clark.” 

In reply you are advised that Phoebe Clark is, and has since 1894 
been, a transcribing clerk in the office of United States surveyor gen- 
eral for Montana; that in 1894 a De yeep was made for a typewriter for 
her official use, but owing to the lack of available funds it was not fur- 
nished. It appears that she purchased a 
and continued to use it in that office in 
duties until 1904, when, it being no longer suitable for use, a ty; 
was furnished her by this department. Correspondence in this office 
shows that she paid $100 for the typewriter purchased by her and sub- 
0 expended about $16 in necessary repairs. 

t is customary for s department to furnish employees in the 
offices of surveyors g with typewriters for official use at all times 
when there are funds available for that purpose, and such employees 
are not expected or required to furnish their typewriters or to pay 
for necessary repairs on typewriters used by them. 

These facts. seem to warrant a favorable consideration of this bill, 
which proposes a reimbursement for money expended in the purchase 
and repairing of the typewriter. 
ery E rectae JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 
Hon. J. M. MILLER, 

Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives. 


writer at her own expense 
e discharge of her official 
pewriter 
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Mr. KEAN. What I desired to find out is whether it is rec- 
ommended by the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is recommended by the department in a let- 
ter signed by the Secretary of the Interior, dated February 26, 
1908. 

Mr. KHAN. To my mind, this is rather a new departure. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 

and passed. 

f HEIRS OF SAMUEL A. MUHLEMAN, DECEASED, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 865) for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, 
widow, and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, in line 7, before the word “thousand,” to strike 
out “ five” and insert “one,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, and the 
heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased, out-of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise ay ropriated, the sum of $1,000, in full 
compensation for the death of Samuel A. Muhleman, on February 14, 
1898, caused by injury received on the 9th cay of June, 1893, while 
employed as a clerk in the Record and Pension fice, War Department, 
white located in Ford’s Theater at the time of its collapse. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLARD W. ALT. 


The bill (H. R. 17007) for the relief of Willard W. Alt was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to pay to Willard W. Alt $125 for resurvey of 
public lands in the State of Nebraska. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GOVERNMENT OF CANAL ZONE. 

The bill (H. R. 12316) to provide for the government of the 
Canal Zone, the constraction of the Panama Canal, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BURTON and Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that the bill go 


ELIZABETH B. EDDY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 10141) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Elizabeth B. Eddy, widow of Charles G. Eddy, 
55 cil W — 85 ja 5 the sum . and the sald sum is hereby 

s an, 
TR 5 2 tok tie a y N Be e Treasury not otherwise appro- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


LAMONT STREET, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The bill (S. 9707) to authorize the extension of Lamont 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia, was announced as the 
next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go to the calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is rather an important bill, and there 
me some improvements pending, waiting on the action on this 

Mr. KEAN, So I bave been informed, and therefore I ask 
that it go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That may be a very good reason in the 
Senator’s mind, but it does not appeal to me. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to transfer- 
ring the bill to the calendar under Rule IX, as requested by 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it ought to go to the calendar 
under Rule IX. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


ESTATE OF ANTONIA SOUSA, DECEASED, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1882) for the relief of the estate of Antonia 
Sousa, deceased. 

It directs the Secretary of the Interior to pay, out of the 
naval pension fund, to the estate of Antonia Sousa, deceased, 
late a musician in the Marine Corps of the United States, $19.50 
per month from March 4, 1886, to April 27, 1892, both inclusive, 
being the amount of allotment granted to him by the Secretary 
55 ihe Navy under section 4756, Revised Statutes of the United 

es. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 
RITTENHOUSE MOORE. 

The bill (S. 6550) for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 2, line 1, after the word “ shown,” 
to insert “and the said sum of $3,650.05 is hereby appropriated 
for the purposes of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Rittenhouse Moore, the sum of 

3,650.05, being the amount stated and claimed by him as set forth in 

ouse Document No. 100, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, for 
overwidth dredging in the Potomac River below Washington, D. C., and 
recommended by the Secretary of War, as therein shown, and the said 
sum of $3,650.05 is hereby appropriated for the purposes of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LIGHT AND FOG SIGNAL, PORTAGE RIVER PIERHEAD, MICH. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 10257) establishing a light and fog-signal 
station at Portage River Pierhead, Mich. 

It directs the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to establish 
a light and fog-signal station at Portage River Pierhead, Mich., 
at a cost not to exceed $40,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LIGHT AND FOG SIGNAL, MICHIGAN ISLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 10256) establishing a light and fog-signal sta- 
tion on Michigan Island, Lake Superior. 

It directs the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to establish 
a light and fog-signal station on Michigan Island, Lake Su- 
perior, at a cost not to exceed $100,000, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 7355) authorizing the Winnebago Tribe of In- 
dians to submit claims to the Court of Claims was announced 
as the next business on the calendar. 5 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill go over for the present. I should 
like to look at the report. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 9534) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the employment of child labor in the District of Columbia ” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator reporting the bill is not present; 
therefore I should like to have it go over, not that I object to 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 10185) to provide for the appointment of a dis- 
trict judge in the northern and southern judicial districts in the 
State of Mississippi, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. e 

Mr. NELSON. In the absence of the senior Senator from 
Mississippi I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


SANITARY WATER-STILL CO. 


The bill (H. R. 25679) for the relief of the Sanitary Water- 
Still Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to pay to the Sanitary Water-Still Co., of New 
York, $850, due the company on the sale of two evaporators to 
the Quartermaster General’s Department, United States Army, 
for the Army transport Logan. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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REFUND OF CERTAIN TAXES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 9970) to provide for the refunding of certain 
moneys illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah. 

It appropriates to the corporations named the amounts re- 
spectively placed opposite their names, the amounts having 
been illegally assessed by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and collected by the collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Utah in 1879 as a tax on notes used for circulation 
and paid out, such tax having been held illegal by the Supreme 
Court of the United States: Zion's Cooperative Mercantile In- 
stitution, of Bountiful, Utah, $123.80; Logan Branch of Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution, of Logan, Utah, $4,852.42. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHARLES RIVER BRIDGES, 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 26150) to authorize the cities 
of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., to construct drawless bridges 
across the Charles River, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing vote of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked for by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Depew, Mr. Pres, and Mr. Stone the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 2 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 16268. An act for the relief of Thomas Seals; and 

H. R. 30160. An act for the relief of John Lee, alias James 
Riley. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 32435. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 82674. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and 

H. R. 32675. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

SCHOONER “‘ WALTER B. CHESTER.” 

The bill (H. R. 25074) for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner Walter B. Chester was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KEAN. Is there a report with the bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is a report, No. 1007. 

Mr. KEAN. I understand that the amendment to the bill 
cures the defect that I thought was in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendment has been offered to 
the bill, unless it be in the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The full amount of the claim was $10,501.75 
and included the demurrage for 95 days, at $50 a day. The 
demurrage was eliminated from the bill, and it carries, as I 
remember, something like $5,000. That is the amount recom- 
mended. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to pay to the owners of the American schooner Walter 
B. Chester, registered, of Wellfleet, Mass., their heirs and as- 
signs, as determined by the United States Court of Claims, 
$5,751.75, the same being the amount in part awarded said 
owners by the Court of Claims as damages on account of the 
U. S. warship Vandalia colliding with that schooner, as fully 
appears in the findings of the Court of Claims in congressional 
ease No. 65, Deering, Donnell, and others against the United 
States, to which findings and the award made thereon reference 
is hereby had, which sum shall be in full settlement for all 
claims for said damages. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LIVE OAK, FLA. 

Mr. CULBERSON. From the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds I report back favorably with an amendment 
the bill (S. 5420) to provide for a public building at Live Oak, 
Fla. I call the attention of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
TALIAFERRO] to the matter. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Renate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. $ 

The amendment was, in line 10, before the word “thousand,” 
to strike out “one hundred” and insert “seventy-five,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be erected on a suitable site 
in the city of Live Oak, Fla., a pear pur including fireproof vault: 
heating and ventilating apparatus, and all necessary appointments an 

uipments, for the use and accommodation of the United States post 
office, the cost of said-building and other equipments and appointments 
not to exceed the sum of $75,000, which sum, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for said purpose out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM O. RICH, 


The bill (H. R. 19747) for the relief of William C. Rich was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in 
the administration of the pension laws and the laws governing 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any 
branch thereof, William C. Rich shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of Company M, 
Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, on the 20th day 
of April, 1864. But no pension shall accrue prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to have the report accompanying 
the bill printed. $ 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Brown, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the 
bag le, report, to accompany H. R. 19747: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, which has had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 19747) for the relief of William C. Rich, hereby 
reports the same to the Senate fayorably and without amendment and 
recommends its passage. 

The records show that this soldier was enrolled at Peoria, III., on 
December 7, 1861, and mustered into the service on December 20, 1861; 
that he was reenlisted as a veteran on December 20, 1863. He re- 
ceived the customary veteran’s furlough for 35 days from about March 
6, 1864, never thereafter returning, and is marked as a deserter from 
about April 20, 1864. 

The soldier alleges that while home on furlough he received an in- 
jury by being thrown from a buggy and was unable to return, and has 
furnished evidence to corroborate his allegations, but on account of 
the injury not being received in line of duty he is unable to get the 
charge of desertion removed by the papery law, and your committee 
believe he should be given a pensionable status, 

58 evidence as to his ury is hereto appended as a part of this 
report: 

STATE or NEBRASKA, Douglas County, sa: 


I, William C. Rich, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, depose and 
say that I enlisted as a soldier in the Civil War December 7, 1861, at 
Camp Lyon, Peoria, III., and was mustered into service December, 1861; 
that I reenlisted as a veteran December 26, 1863; that I was at home 
at Chillicothe, III., about the middle of March, 1864, and there re- 
ceived injuries by a runaway horse to such an extent that it was im- 

ossible for me to return to my command, and that for some time fol- 
owing said date I was in a very critical condition; that I received in- 
juries to my spine, had one shoulder dislocated, two ribs broken, and 
my head badly lacerated, and that the war closed before I was able to 
return to service, 
WILLIAM C. RICH. 


Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before me this 2d d 
February, A. D. 1909. ; ero 
[smat.] Oscar W, Jonxsox, Notary Publio. 


Srarn or MISSOURI, Barton County, 88: 


I, Henry Keller, being duly sworn, on oath ay and say that I 
am of lawful age and a resident of Golden City, Mo., and that I was 
a resident of Chillicothe, III., for several years during the War of the 
Rebellion, and was personally acquainted with Mr. William C. Rich 
when he enlisted in the service of the United States Army in Decem- 
ber, 1861, and again reenlisted in the year 1863, and also for several 
ae following; that some time in March, in the year 1864, the said 
illiam C. Rich returned home on furlough, and that during the period 
of his furlough the said William C. Rich was badly injured by a run- 
away horse and did not return to his command on account of said in- 
ury. The injury mentioned was the oniy cause, as affiant firmly be- 
leves, of the failure of the said William C. Rich to return to the Army. 
Affiant also says that the said Rich and family were very respectable 
people and bore a good ropnia tin 
rther affiant saith not. 
HENRY KELLER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1907. 
[SEAL.] Jonn F. DUDEN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 10, 1909, 
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STATE OF NEBRASKA, Douglas County, ss: 


epose 
and say that I am, and the year 1864 was, neay acquainted 
with William C. Rich; that I knew him in Chillicothe, I., 
1864, and that I know that at sear oars and in said month said Wil- 
om a runaway horse from which 
he sus ed serious uries, 
despaired of. I further know that said Rich was a soldier at that time, 
and that before he recovered the war was cli „ and that he was im- 
capacitated for service for a long time after the close of the Civil War. 
Jas. D. THOMPSON. 


Subseribed in my praene and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
February, A. D. 1909. 
[SEAL] FREMONT BENJAMIN, Notary Public. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, Douglas County, 88: 


G. A. Murphy, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says that he was 8 . with William C. Rich, at Chilli- 
cothe, III., in the year 1864; that he saw said William C. Rich shortly 
after he was badly hurt by a ere horse, and that he knows of his 
own personal knowledge that said Rich was in a very bad condition for 
a year or more after he was injured. 

G. A. MURPHY. 


Subscribed in ay presence and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
August, A. D. 1905. 
SEAL. J E. N. BOVELL, Notary Public. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS. 


The bill (S. 10275) relative to joint operations of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It provides that when forces or detachments of the 
Army and of the Navy and Marine Corps are engaged on shore 
in a common enterprise (not in the nature of a ceremonial or 
parade), and in the absence of specific authority from the 
President of the United States, the senior officer of the line of 
the Army in command of the Army detachment shall command 
the whole and have authority to issue such orders to the officers 
in command of the naval and marine detachments while on 
shore as may be necessary for the success of the enterprise 
engaged upon. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

The bill (H. R. 31649) to authorize the county of Hamilton, 
in the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. As I read the bill, there is an amendment 
in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar states that there is 
no amendment, and no amendment is indicated in the report. 

Mr. BURTON. This bill for a bridge across the Tennessee 
River, at Chattanooga, in the seventh line, has an amendment 
“to insert at a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 
That is in accordance with the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those words are in the bill, but 
not as an amendment, 

Mr. BURTON. As the bill was printed, those words are 
printed in italies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are not in italics in the bill 
which the Secretary has at the desk. 

_ Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the House bill, he 
will find that the bill as read conforms to the recommendations 
of the department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a House bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well. i 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The bill (S. 10491) to incorporate the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace was announced as next in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. ROOT. I hope the Senator will not insist upon his 
objection. 

Mr. JONES. I will state to the Senator that I think possibly 
when I have had a little time to examine it we will be able 
to make an agreement so that he can bring his bill to a vote, 
so far as I am concerned, but I am not prepared now. Early 
next week the Senator can get the bill passed, so far as I am 
concerned, but he will save time by a postponement for the 
present. I could not consent to have it passed to-day. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, Mr. President, I yield, but it is a bill 
which relates to a very great benefaction, to something which 
is greatly to the public interest and in the interest of the world. 
I hope the objection will not materially delay the consideration 
of the bill by the Senate. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator from New York 
that I should likewise like to look into the bill a little. I have 
in charge a bill on the calendar which is somewhat similar, and 
it has been very seriously objected to on grounds I think that 
will bring this bill in the same category. Hewever, I should 
like to examine it a little further before it is acted upon. 

Mr. ROOT. Very well. I hope Senators will make such ex- 
amination of the bill as is necessary to enable them to reach 
a conclusion upon it at an early day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will do so, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS. 


The bill (S. 10105) to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
rae Northern Pacific Railway Co. was announced as next 

order. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


ALASKAN COAL LANDS. 


The bill (S. 9955) to provide for the leasing of coal and coal 
= in the Territory of Alaska was announced as next in 

rder. 

Mr. NELSON. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE AT CHATTANOOGA, 


The bill (H. R. 31648) to authorize the county of Hamilton, 
in the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
peee River at Chattanooga, Tenn., was announced as next in 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I notice that a bill of exactly the 
same title and reported on the same day from the same com- 
mittee is Order of Business No. 948 (H. R. 31649), which has 
just been passed. I should like to know the difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Apparently it is a different loca- 
tion. The Chair observes that one is at Walnut Street and the 
other at West Sixth Street. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole; and 
it was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MOBILE RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA. 


The bill (S. 10410) to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & 
New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and 
cross the Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line 
opposite the city of Mobile, Ala., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word “channels,” 
to insert the words “at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Pensacola, Mobi * 
way Co., a corporation . the — & ent Sass of or 
bama, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
a chawecn et a parse, EIRA tr tua TASAS a AAN 
M the counties of Mobile an? Baldwin, im the State of Alabam er ge 


ie a or of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, 
uae ican as rig 0 er, amend, and repeal this act is hereby 
The amendment was agreed to. a 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
HELEN 8. HOGAN, 


The bill (H. R. 25081) for the relief of Helen S. Hogan was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
bill goes over. 

Mr. KEAN subsequently said: I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that in the case of House bill 25081, to which he objected, 
he misunderstood what the bill is. It is merely to allow a per- 
son to have a duplicate Government bond with interest upon it, 
and she gives security for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to pay to Helen S. Hogan, of Woodford County, Ky., 
$1,000, together with the legally accrued interest thereon from 
November 1, 1867, the said sum of $1,000 being the face value 
of a certain United States Government bond belonging to the 


loan known as five-twenties of 1862, issued under the act of - 


February 25, 1862. But before making such payment to the said 
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Helen S. Hogan she shall be required by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to execute a good, sufficient, and satisfactory bond of 
indemnity to the United States with the provision that in the 
event of the subsequent redemption of all three of the outstand- 
ing bonds of said loan, being coupon bonds for $1,000 each, 
Nos. 67783 and 68668 of the second series and No. 21037 of the 
third series, five-twenties of 1862, act of February 26, 1862, the 
coupons of which, dated November 1, 1867, were the last coupons 
paid, she shall refund and pay into the United States Treasury 
the money so paid to her, and that she shall make the United 
States whole and free from any loss or liability incurred by 
reason of said payment to her, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF LETTER CARRIERS. 

The bill (H. R. 23314) to authorize the employment of letter 
carriers at certain post offices was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It provides that hereafter when two or more post 
offices situated within the corporate limits of any city, village, 
or borough are consolidated by authority of the Postmaster 
General, and the said offices together produced a gross revenue 
for the preceding fiscal year of not less than $10,000, letter car- 
riers may be employed for the free delivery of mail matter in 
like manner as if any one of said post offices had produced such 
revenne in said fiscal year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOG SIGNAL AT TRINIDAD HEAD LIGHT STATION, CAL. 


The bill (S. 10025) for a fog signal and keeper's quarters at 
the Trinidad Head Light Station, Cal., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to appropriate $20,000 for a fog signal and keep- 
er's quarters at the Trinidad Head Light Station, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LIGHT AND FOG-SIGNAL STATION ON RICHARDSONS ROCK, CAL. 

The bill (S. 10023) for establishing a light and fog-signal 
station on Richardsons Rock, in the Santa Barbara Islands, 
Cal., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to appropriate $140,000 for establishing a light 
and fog-signal station on Richardsons Rock, in the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION ON THE YUKON RIVER, ALASKA, 


The bill (S. 10022) for establishing aids to navigation on the 
Yukon River, Alaska, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

It proposes to appropriate $11,400 for establishing aids to 
navigation on the Yukon River, Alaska. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER DAM AT SAUK RAPIDS, MINN. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to report back from 
the Committee on Commerce the bill (S. 10757) to amend an act 
entitled “An act permitting the building of a dam across the 
Mississippi River at or near the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton 
County, Minn.,” approved February 26, 1904, and I submit a 
report (No. 1144) thereon. I ask for its present consideration, 
It is a very short bill. 

The Secretary read the bill and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TEN EYCK DE WITT VEEDER. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent to make a re- 
port from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I report back with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 10172) for the relief of Ten Eyck 
De Witt Veeder, commodore on the retired list of the United 
States Navy, and I submit a report (No. 1143) thereon. I call 
the attention of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] to the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered us in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes the President to appoint 
` Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, now a commodore on the retired list 
of the United States Navy, to the active list of captains of the 


United States Navy, to take rank next after Capt. Charles 
Brainard Taylor Moore, United States Navy. But the said 
Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder shall be carried as additional to the 
number in the grade to which he may be appointed under this 
act or at any time thereafter promoted; and he shall not by 
the passage of this act be entitled to back pay of any kind. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LIGHTHOUSE TENDER “ WISTARIA.” 

The bill (H. R. 31661) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to 
the Secretary of the Treasury was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

It proposes that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to transfer to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the use of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service, the lighthouse tender Wistaria, which vessel is no 
8 needed in connection with the work of the Lighthouse 

ervice. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. TILLMAN, I should like to have called up and passed 
Senate bill 9241. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will reach that bill in a very little while 
in regular order, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is the bill (S. 9241) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to revive, with amendments, an act to incor- 
porate the Medical Society of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved July 7, 1838. I hope the Senator will allow me to get 
through with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

POINT FERMIN LIGHT STATION, CAL. 


The bill (S. 10008) for a flashing light to replace the fixed 
light now at the Point Fermin Light Station, Cal., was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to appropriate $4,000 for a flashing light to re- 
place the fixed light now at the Point Fermin Light Station, 
Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SANTA BARBARA LIGHT STATION, CAL. 


The bill (S. 10017) for a flashing light, a fog signal, and a 
keeper’s dwelling at the Santa Barbara Light Station, Cal., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to appro- 
priate $20,000 for a flashing light, a fog signal, and a keeper’s 
dwelling at Santa Barbara Light Station, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. - 

FOG SIGNAL AT FORT POINT LIGHT STATION, CAL, 


The bill (S. 10010) for the substitution of a first-class fog 
signal to replace the present Daboll trumpet at the Fort Point 
Light Station, Cal., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to appropriate $11,000 for the substitution 
of a first-class fog signal to replace the present Daboll trumpet 
at the Fort Point Light Station, Cal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WACCAMAW RIVER BRIDGES, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 29715) to extend 
the time for commencing and completing bridges and approaches 
thereto across the Waccamaw River, S. C. 

Mr. SCOTT. I object. Let us proceed with the calendar. 
We have all got little bills on the calendar in which we are 
interested. I myself am sitting here waiting for two to be 
reached. We shall get to the Senator's bill in a few moments. 

RPEACON LIGHTS, ETC., ON PUGET SOUND, WASH. 

The bill (S. 10012) for the establishment of acetylene-gas 
beacon lights, lighted buoys, and og signals at or near Point 
Herron, Point Glover, Apple Cove Point, Bush Point, Point 
Partridge, and the improvement of the lights and fog signals 
at Marrowstone Point and Slip Point, Puget Sound, Wash., 
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was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
appropriate $41,600 for the establishment of acetylene-gas bea- 
con lights, lighted buoys, and fog signals at or near Point 
Herron, Point Glover, Apple Cove Point, Bush Point, Point Par- 
tridge, and the improvement of the lights and fog signals at 
Marrowstone Point and Slip Point, Puget Sound, Wash. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 6754) for the relief of the Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 730) for the relief of the several States under 
the act of July 8, 1898, and acts amendatory thereto, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


LINCOLN C. ANDREWS. 


The bill (S. 9954) for the relief of Lincoln C. Andrews was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Lincoln C. Andrews, captain, Fifteenth Cavalry, United States 
Army, $150 for the loss of his horse by the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment at Santiago, Cuba, in 1898. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 3 

EXTENSION OF LAMONT STREET. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], for I was out of the Senate at 
the time, why he asked to have the bill (S. 9707) to authorize 
the extension of Lamont Street NW., in the District of Colum- 
bia, passed over? That is a very important bill, and it has been 
considered by a subcommittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, which has examined conditions at that point. 
Unless the bill shall be passed, people will build across the end 
of the street, and at some time the Government will have to 
pay a large sum to have the street opened. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have had several letters and 
communications in regard to that bill, which I did not happen 
to have in my desk when it came up. I therefore asked to have 
it go over until I could look into the matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would ask the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], who was on the subcommittee, if he will not make 
a statement, and possibly the Senator from New Jersey will 
then allow the bill to be acted upon. 

Mr. KEAN. I think we had better go on with the regular 
order. 

Mr. SCOTT. This is part of the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The next 
bill on the calendar will be stated. 


FIRE ESCAPES IN THE DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 6582) to amend an act entitled “An act to require 
the erection of fire escapes in certain buildings in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 19, 1906, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. — 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
date “1906,” to insert “as amended by act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1907;” on page 2, line 10, after the word “extend,” 
to strike out the words “to or;” in line 11, after the word 
“with,” to insert “ ventilating;” in the same line, after the 
word “ skylight,” to strike out “ window, doors, or other means 
of yentilating;” line 12, after the word “ buildings,” to strike 
out “except stores and warehouses; in line 15, after the word 
“escapes,” to insert “and;” and line 16, after the word 
“ signs,” to strike out “lights, and alarm gongs” and to insert 
“when the stairways, elevator shafts, and means of egress are 
reasonably safe, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to re- 
mire the erection of fire escapes in certain buildings in the District of 
columbia, and for other purposes,” approved arch 19, 1 wy 
approved March 2, 1907, be, and the same 
ed to read as follows: 

extending to the 


basement of the buildings heretofore mentioned shall terminate in a 
755 5 com t or inclosure separating the elevator shaft and 
stairs from other parts of the basement, and no opening shall be made 
or maintained in such compartment or inclosure unless the same be 
provided with self-closing fireproof doors; and that such elevator shaft 
shall extend above the roof and shall terminate with ventilating sky- 


light; that such buildings as are defined under the Le So Erta he ations 
of the District of Columbia m the 
quirements of this act as to fire esca 
elevator shafts, and means e 


_ Judgmen 


to be fireproof are exempted re- 
and guide signs when the stair- 
= reasonably safe, in the 


t of the Commissioners of the of Columbia.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to require the erection of fire escapes in cer- 
tain buildings in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved March 19, 1906, as amended by act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1907.” 


DISTRICT POLICE AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF FUND. 


The bill (S. 288) for the creation of the police and firemen’s 
relief fund, to provide for the retirement of members of the 
police and fire departments, to establish a method of procedure 
for such retirement, and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. ° 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 2, line 3, after 
the word “member,” to insert “or members,” and in line 6, 
after the word “department,” to strike out “$1 per month to 
be deducted from the pay” and insert “a deduction of 1} per 
cent of the monthly salary,” so as to make the section read: 


That from and after the passage of this act the funds designated by 
law as the 25 policemen’s fund,“ the “ police fund,” and the a fremen's 
relief fund” shall be designated as the “police and firemen’s relief 
fund, District of Columbia,” and the said fund shall consist of all fines 
imposed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia upon mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments by way of discipline; all re- 
wards, proceeds of gifts, and emoluments that may be received by any 
member of said departments for extraordinary services, except such as 
may be allowed to be retained by such member or members on the ap- 
prora of the said commissioners; all net receipts and moneys arising 

om the sale of unclaimed property in the custody of the proper 
clerk of the police department; a deduction of 14 per cent of the 
monthly salary cf each member of the police and fire departments: and 
all fines and forfeitures epea into the police court of tbe District of 
Columb all of which be collected by the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia and be by him deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, in the manner provid by law, to the credit of 
the trust fund denominated “police and firemen’s relief fund, District 
of Columbia,” and be held subject to the drafts of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 21, after 
the word “department,” to strike out “not to exceed one-half 
of the annual salary to which he was entitled at the time of 
such discharge” and insert “as follows: Chief engineer, a sum 
not to exceed $150 per month; deputy chief engineer, a sum not 
to exceed $125 per month; battalion chief, fire marshal. and 
superintendent of machinery, a sum not to exceed $100 per 
month; deputy fire marshals and captains, a sum not to exceed 
$90 per month; lieutenants, a sum not to exceed $75 per month; 
assistant superintendent of machinery, a sum not to exceed $60 
per month; engineers and drivers, a sum not to exceed $55 per 
month; assistant engineers and assistant drivers, a sum not 
to exceed $52.50 per month; inspectors and privates, a sum not 
to exceed $50 per month; “ on page 4, line 20, after the word “ in,” 
to strike out “either case” and insert “any case of the police 
and fire departments; ” and in line 25, after the word “ depart- 
ment,” to insert “before or after retirement,” so as to make 
the section read: - 


Sec. 3. That should any officer or member of the police or fire 
department become so 3 disabled throu injury or disease 
contracted in the line of duty, or, having served not less than 15 years, 
shall, for any cause, become so permanently disabled as to be discharged 
from the service therefor, he shall be entitled to relief from the said 

in an amount, in the case of an officer or member of the fire 
department, as follows: Chief engineer, a sum not to exceed $150 per 
month; deputy chief engineer, a sum not to exceed $125 per month: 
battalion chief, fire marshal, and superintendent of machinery, a sum 
not to exceed $100 per month; deputy fire marshals and captains, a sum 
not to exceed $90 per month; lieutenants, a sum not to exceed $75 per 
month ; assistant superintendent of machinery, a sum not to exceed $60 
per month; engineers and drivers, a sum not to ex 55 per month; 
assistant engineers and assistant drivers, a sum not to exceed $52.50 
per month; inspectors and privates, a sum not to exceed $50 per month; 
oe in the case of an officer or member of the police department, as 

ows: 

Major and superintendent, a sum not to exceed $150 per month; in- 
spector and assistant superintendent, a sum not to exceed 8125 per 
month; inspector, a sum not to ex $100 per month; captain, a sum 
not to ex per month; lieutenant, a sum not to exceed $75 per 
month; sergeant, a sum not to exceed $60 per month; private, a sum 
not to exceed $50 per month, as may be justified, in any case of the 
pio and fire departments, by the length of seryice and the nature of 

injury or disease, as such disability may be determined by the 
retir! board hereinafter provided for; that in case of the death af 
any officer or member of the police or fire department before or after 
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retirement from injury or disease contracted in the line of duty, leaving 
a widow, or children under 16 years of age, or a dependent father or 
mother, or both, such widow or such relative shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion to be po from the said relief fund, the amount thereof tọ be 
determined by the retiring board hereinafter provided for: Provided, 


That in no case shall the amount paid to any one family exceed the 


sum of $50 per month, and that upon the remarriage of any widow her 
pension under this act shall im ately cease, and that any, priman to 
or for her children under 16 years of age shall cease upon their attain- 
ing such age. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 5, line 14, after 
the word “service,” to insert “therein,” and in line 15, after 
the word “ five,” to strike out “ consecutive,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 4. That any officer or member of the police or fire department 
of the District of Columbia who may ‘have performed police or fire sery- 
ice therein for a period of 25 years shall be entitled to retirement from 
such department and to a pension to be paid from the said 
firemen’s relief fund in an amount not to exceed that provided 
3 of this act, as may be determined by the retiring board. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 6, line 23, after 
the word “ pension,” to insert “or allowance,” so as to read: 

The said retiring board shall give notice to any sees for relief 
or ponon to be present before ít and give any evidence tbat he may 
desire, and the proceedings of the said board shall be reduced to writing 
and shall show the date of appointment of the officer or member under 
inquiry, bis age, his record the service, and any other information 
that may be pertinent to the matter of pension or allowance, and shall 
show what amount, if any, is awarded the applicant by way of relief 
or pension. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 7, at the begin- 
ning of the section, to strike out “ That where allowances are 
made as hereinbefore provided, the same shall be permanent 
and not subject to discontinuance or reduction” and insert 
“That within 60 days following the Ist day of July, 1911, and 
every two years thereafter, the commissioners may cause any 
person or persons receiving an allowance from the police and 
firemen’s relief fund to undergo such medical or other examina- 
tion as in the Judgment of the commissioners may be necessary 
to enable them to determine whether the pension in such case 
or cases shall be increased or reduced; and the commissioners 
are hereby authorized to increase or reduce the allowance of 
pensioners as the result of such examination: Provided, how- 
ever, That should a pensioner fail or refuse to undergo the ex- 
amination prescribed by the commissioners, the allowance of 
such pensioner may be reduced or entirely discontinued by the 
commissioners,” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some years ago I had 
occasion to incorporate a provision of this kind in a bill, and 
I think the word “ may,” in line 14, should be “ shall,” so that 
this and the examination once in two years will be obligatory. 
I move that amendment to the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the committee amend- 
ment on page 7, line 14, before the word “cause,” by striking 
out the word “may” and inserting the word “ shall.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page §, line 5, before the word 
“board,” to strike out “said” and insert “retiring,” so as to 
read: 


Provided, however, That the commissioners may discontinue any re- 


lief or pension upon duly certified information from a court of record 


that any person so pensioned or retired has been guilty of any crime 
involving moral turpitude or where any such person is found by the 
retiring board, after notice and trial, to be an habitual drunkard or 
guilty of lewd or lascivious conduct. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 8, line 13, after 
the word “such,” to strike out “discharged or;” and in line 
19, after the word “board,” to insert “ without compensation 
therefor,” so as to make the section read: ° 

Sec. 8. That any such retired officer or member of the police or fire 
department in time of flood, riot, great fires, during extraordinary as- 
semblages or unusual eme cles, may be called by the head of the 
respective department into the service of the District police or fire 
force for such duty as his disabilities will permit of his performing, as 
a and certified by the retiring board, without compensation 

cretor. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DISTRICT HIGHWAY SYSTEM. 


The bill (H. R. 20375) to authorize certain changes in the 
permanent system of highways, District of Columbia, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to prepare a new high- 


lice and 
y section 


way plan for that triangular portion of the District of Colum- 
bia lying north of Rittenhouse Street, west of Thirty-third 
Street, and southeast of the District line, under the provisions 
contained in the act of Congress approved March 2, 1893, en- 
titled “An act to provide a permanent system of highways in 
that part of the District of Columbia lying outside of cities,” 
and an amendment to that act approved June 28, 1898; and 
upon the completion and recording of the new highway plan it 
shall take the place of and stand for any previous plan for 
that portion of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF THIRTEENTH STREET, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (H. R. 22688) to authorize the extension of Thir- 
teenth Street NW. from its present terminus north of Madison 
Street to Piney Branch Road was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to make an inquiry in regard 
to that bill. There is rather a singular provision in it, which 
reads: 

Provided, however, That the entire amount found to be due and 
awarded by the jory in said proceeding as damages, for and in respect 
of the land to condemned for said extension, plus the costs and 
expenses of said proceeding, shall be by the jury as benefits. 

Does that mean that the District Commissioners are in- 
structed to go through the form of condemnation and assess 
back the cost upon the owners whose lands they condemn? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It means, I think, just that. We fre- 
quently provide in bills for the opening of streets that a per- 
centage shall be assessed as benefits, and in certain cases, 
where the commissioners are of opinion that adjoining land will 
be very greatly benefited, there is no limit as to the direction in 
which they may assess benefits, except that the property shall 
be in the vicinity of the street. We have followed their recom- 
mendation in this case to assess the entire amount. In several 
instances that has been done without objection. I do not 
know whether it is good policy or not, but it is the policy recom- 
mended by the commissioners, who investigate these matters 
and who practically control them, except as we legislate giving 
them the authority. > 

Mr. BURTON. -I should like to ask whether any hearing 
was granted upon that bill, and if there was objection made 
to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There was not any objection. Those of 
us who are connected with matters relating to the District 
of Columbia know that if there is objection to any bill—and 
bills affecting the District are always carefully examined by 
the citizens—we hear from those interested, and hearings are 
demanded in many cases. We always give hearings where they 
are requested. I do not think any objection was urged to the 
matter. I do not remember any. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, the Senator from New Hampshire 
states that no objection, so far as he recalls, was made to the 
bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. So far as I can recall. If there had 
been, the objectors would certainly have had an opportunity 
to appear before the subcommittee and present their case. 

Mr. BURTON. I called attention to it because it seems like a 
very singular provision. We might as well pass a bill to take 
the land at once, without going through all this circumlocution 
in regard to it. 

Mr. SCOTT. As chairman of the subcommittee, I may say 
there was no application made to me for any hearing in regard 
to the matter. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMODORE BARNEY CIRCLE. 


The bill (S. 8645) to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

IRVING STREET, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 9239) to change the name of Fort Drive from 
Seventeenth to Highteenth Streets NE. to Irving Street was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment in line 6, after the word 
Fort,“ to strike out “Drive” and insert “Place;” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the street lying in the county 
of W. on, D. C., the tract of land known as Sherwood's 
addition to Brookland, running from Seventeenth to Eighteenth Streets, 
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and now called Fort Place, be, and the same shall henceforth known 
as Irv Street. And the Commissioners of the District of lumbia 
are hereby directed to cause the name of Irving Street, from Seventeenth 
to Eighteenth Streets NE., to be placed upon the plats and maps of 
the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. x 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to change the 
name of Fort Place, from Seventeenth to Eighteenth Streets 
NE., to Irving Street.” 

TRADE-MARKS. 


The bill (H. R. 24749) revising ahd amending the statutes 
relative to trade-marks was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EXCHANGE OF LANDS BY THE RECLAMATION SERVICE, 


The bill (S. 6878) to authorize the acquisition of lands by the 
Reclamation Service by exchange, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
to explain the bill. It seems to be all right, but I think it is an 
important bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It frequently happens that in the 
construction of these irrigation plants it becomes necessary for 
the Reclamation Service to acquire private holdings, and they 
are compelled frequently to pay exorbitant prices for those 
lands. It has been ascertained that in many cases where indi- 
viduals own lands that are necessary for reservoir sites the 
Reclamation Service can exchange lands within the irrigation 
project for these holdings, and do it at a large saving to the 
Government. 

The bill has been considered very carefully by the Committee 
on Irrigation, and they were unanimous in reporting it favorably. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? That is the change? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it is under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. * 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The bill (S. 10342) providing for the appointment of an 
additional professor of mathematics in the Navy was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is passed over. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF WILLIAM M. WIGHTMAN, DECEASED. 


The bill (H. R. 24123) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of William M. Wightman, deceased, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to the legal repre- 
sentatives of William M. Wightman, deceased, $3,220. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out the preamble. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PENNSYLVANIA ENGINEER co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The bill (H. R. 23888) for the relief of the Pennsylvania 
Engineer Co., of the city of Philadelphia, was announced as 
next in order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there a report on the bill? I do not see it 
on the file. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 


EVAN M. JOHNSON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 59) from the House 
of Representatives, which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. pote for the relief of Capt. 
Evan M. Johnson, United States Army, the enrolling clerk of the House 
is hereby authorized and directed to strike out of line 10 of the en- 
grossed bill the words “ March 24, 1902,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ rat 16, 1899,” the latter eire the date of the sinking of the 
transport Meade, mentioned in the bill in question. 


Mr. BULKELEY. I ask the Senate to concur in the resolu- 
tion. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


JOHN G. STAUFFER & SON. 


The bill (H. R. 1883) for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It proposes to pay $50 to John G. Stauffer & Son, of Master- 
sonville, Pa., for damages done to their property during target 
practice by certain batteries of field artillery at Mount Gretna, 
Pa., during the month of October, 1904. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DENISON COAL CO. 


Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8008) granting to Savanna Coal Co. 
right to acquire additional acreage to its existing coal lease in 
the Choctaw Nation, Pittsburg County, Okla., and for other 
purposes. i 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. That subject matter was disposed of by plac- 
ing it as an amendment on a general bill. At the same time 
and in the same connection I secured an amendment covering a 
similar case for some of my constituents, but I used at that 
time a bill which had been introduced in the House, and it 
afterwards transpired that the metes and bounds as fixed in 
that bill were not accurate. That mistake has been corrected 
by the honorable gentleman who represents that district, and 
I intend to offer as a substitute for the bill on the calendar 
the House bill, which simply corrects the mistake we made 
when the Senate, on my motion, passed the other bill. 

I offer as a substitute for the bill on the calendar the follow- 
ing, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
substitute. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: - 

That the SA of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized to 
permit the Denison Coal Co to relinquish certain lands embraced in its 
existing Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease which have been demon- 
strated to be not valuable for coal, as follows: The south half of the 
north half and south half of section 36, township 1 north, range 9 east; 
and north half of section 1, township 1 south, range 9 east; and the 
northwest quarter of section 6, township 1 south, range 10 east of the 
Indian meridian, containing in all 960 acres of land, more or less, and 
to include within the lease in lieu thereof the following described land 
which is within the segregated coal area and unleased: The southwest 
quarter of southeast quarter of section 30; northeast quarter of section 

1; north half of southeast quarter of section 31; southwest quarter 
of southwest quarter of section 28; northeast quarter of northeast 
quarter of section 29; south half of northeast quarter of section 29 and 
south half of section 29; southeast quarter of southeast quarter of 
section 30; northwest quarter of northeast quarter of section 32; south- 
west quarter of northwest quarter of section 32; north half of north- 
west quarter of section 32; all in township 1 north, range 10 east, of 
the Indian base and meridian, containing in all 960 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
propose this as an amendment, or does he propose to substitute 
it for the Senate bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert this. Then, of course, it will be necessary to 
make a corresponding amendment to the title of the bill. 

I want to say that this matter is a little complicated, because 
the property is located in another State, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, I should not assume to legislate about, but the 
parties interested are constituents of my own. I have con- 
ferred with both of the Senators from the State of Oklahoma, 
and neither of them has any objection to this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if the text of the 
bill as read from the desk is a bill passed by the House? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; but it is a bill introduced into the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh! 

Mr. BAILEY. But the same subject matter has passed both 
Tiouses of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read, “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to permit the Denison Coal Co. to re- 
linquish certain lands embraced in its existing Choctaw and 
Chickasaw coal lease, and for other purposes.” 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated, 
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The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BROWN. Unless some Senator desires to speak on the 
joint resolution, I ask that it be laid temporarily aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks nnanimous consent that the unfinished business be tempo- 
rarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. At this time I desire to give notice that with 
the indulgence of the Senate I will speak on this joint resolu- 
ao immediately after the routine morning business on Wednes- 

y next. 

Mr. KEAN. I think the Senator from Nebraska had better 
examine the unanimous-consent agreement before he gives that 
notice. 

Mr. BRANDEGED subsequently said: The Senator from Ne- 
braska a few minutes ago gave notice of his intention to 
address the Senate on another matter on the 15th than the 
business assigned for that day. I do not suppose that could be 
done even by unanimous consent, there being a unanimous- 
consent agreement already on the calendar for the same time, 
I did not want it to appear in the Recorp without the statement 
that I think the matter assigned for the 15th of February will 
take that entire day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a special order? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is a unanimous-consent agreement 
adopted at the last session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just heard the Senator from Nebraska say 
that no doubt before the day closes he would change the notice. 
He is out of the Chamber now. I rather think he will change 
the notice before the day is over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
would be compelled to take his chances on that day at any rate. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I see a number of Senators on their feet, 
and they have risen probably to ask for the consideration of 
measures. I have waited over an hour to reach the very next 
bill on the calendar, and I insist on the regular order, at least 
for the present. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. SMOTT, and others. Regular order! 

= PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar will be proceeded 
W. 


PUBLIO BUILDING AT HOUSTON, TEX, 


The bill (S. 10189) te amend an act to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and com- 
pletion of public buildings, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order on the calendar, and it was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to repeal the last 
proviso of section 20, chapter 3916, Thirty-fourth United States 
Statutes at Large, “An act to increase the limit of cost of cer- 
tain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” which proviso reads 
as follows: 

Provided further, That upon the ee oe a building herein 
authorized to be con — ‘the Secretary of 8 

by due ent ce proper ee and . Ror wach 8 
conditions, and stipulations as may or as Con; ing may 
hereafter direct, to sell to the farir bidder the present b 
site upon which it is located, in Houston, Tex., now 3 
United States Government and now used and este ri asa 5 office, 


courthouse, customhouse, and for other governmen and 
deposit the proceeds thereof into the Treasury of the ‘tal ed Stat States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT GRAFTON, W. VA. 


The bill (S. 9123) to increase the limit of cost for the erec- 
tion of the United States post-office building at Grafton, W. Va., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase from $135,000 to $170,000 the limit of cost for the 
erection of the United States post-office building at Grafton, 
W. Va., provided for in section 3 of “‘An act to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


“PUBLIC BUILDING AT SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 
The bill (S. 9124) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at Sistersville, W. Va., 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
increase from $60,000 to $75,000 the limit of cost for the erec- 
tion of the United States post-office building at Sistersville, 
W. Va., provided for in section 8 of “An act to increase the limit 
of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain public build- 
ings, to authorize the erection and completion of public build- 
ings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIO BUILDING AT LANCASTER, KY. 


The bill (S. 5036) for the erection of a publie building at 
Lancaster, Ky., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “to,” to strike out the words “acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, a site and; in line 5, after the word 
“erected,” to strike out the word “thereon” and insert upon 
the site already selected, as provided by act approved June 25, 
1910, in the city of Lancaster, Ky.;” on page 2, line 1, before 
the word “ building,” to strike out the words “site and;” and 
in the same line, before the word “thousand,” to strike out 
“ seventy-five” and insert “ forty-five,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the a T: of the 8 be, vere 175 — 
hereby. authorized and directed to cause to be 

alrea y 3 as provided act approved June 2 2285350 in the se 
. Lancaster, K. „ad suitable building, including fireproof vaults, heat- 


apparatus, appreaches, and other neces- 
sary one untae for the use and accomm — yie the United States 


as a post ofice and other governmental purposes, at caster, Ky., the 
cost of said building not 1 exceed the sum of 245.650. which sum is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PARK IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The bill (S. 6645) for the establishment of a park at the 
junction of Maryland Avenue, Fifteenth Street, and H Street 
NE., Washington, D. C., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SQUARE NO. 857, WASHINGTON, D. c. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) directing that a portion 
of square No. 857, in the city of Washington, D. C., be reserved 
for use as an avenue and improved, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LAND-OFFICE REGISTERS, 


The bill (H. R. 6043) for the relief of registers and former 
registers of the United States land offices was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


OLIVA J, BAKER, 


The bill (H. R. 6776) for the relief of Oliva J. Baker, widow 
of Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United States Navy, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Oliva J. Baker, widow of Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, 
United States Navy, $1,022. The widow shall receive one-half, 
and the children shall share and share alike in one-half. But no 
agent, attorney, firm of attorneys, or other persons engaged 
heretofore, or hereafter, in preparing, presenting, or prosecut- 
ing any claim above referred to shall, directly or indirectly, 
demand, receive, or retain for such services in preparing, pre- 
senting, or prosecuting such claim, or for any service or act 
whatsoever in connection of such claim, a sum greater than 5 
per cent of the amount of such claim, and any person who shall 
violate the above provisions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not to exceed $500 
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or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SHERMAN COUNTY SETTLERS, OREGON. 


The bill (S. 4678) to adjust the claims of certain settlers of 
Sherman County, Oreg., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask the Senator from Oregon if he has any 
idea as to the amount of money required under the bill? 

Mr. BOURNE. It is stated in the bill, $250,000. 2 

Mr. CULLOM. Is it a House bill or a Senate bill? 

Mr. BOURNE. It is a Senate bill. ` 5 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill go over. —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over, on the ob- 
jection of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently said: I hope the Senator 
from New Jersey will withdraw his objection to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 4678. If the Senator will examine the report 
which is attached to the bill he will find that a bill of similar 
import has once passed the Senate, and, besides, it is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior. It is for the purpose 
of repaying men who through the erroneous action of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior lost their homes in Sherman County. It 
has been pending a long time, and the claim has been carefully 
investigated by the Committee on Claims. I hope the Senator 
will withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to returning 
to the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I have no objection to going back to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. KEAN. I think the bill requires more of an explanation 
than has been given. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It could hardly be more fully ex- 
plained than it is explained in the report of the committee and 
in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior which is attached 
to and made a part of the report. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the report be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report submitted by Mr. 
BRADLEY on the Tth instant, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 4678) 
to adjust the claims of certain settlers in Sherman County, Oreg., hay- 

g d the same under consideration, begs leave to report the bill 
back with the recommendation that it do pass with e following 
amendment: 

In line 13, page 1, change “ February 6” to read “ February 26.” 

This is merely the correction of a clerical error and in no way 
changes the effect of the bill. 

This bill provides for the appropriation of certain sums of money 
to certain settlers named in a report by Special Agent Thomas B. 
Neuhausen, of the Department of the Interlor, which report was trans- 
mitted to Congress December 6, 1904, by Secretary of the Interior 
g. A. Hitchcock and published as House Document No. 36, Fifty-eighth 
Congress, third session. 

Concerning this report the present Secretary of the Interior says, in 
a letter hereto attached, that the investigation conducted by Special 
Agent Neuhausen was exhaustive, that the department accepts the 
facts as developed in the investigation, and that the facts so ascertained 
may 8 the basis for such further rellef as Congress deems 

O ex . 

rg ne claims of these settlers are based upon the erroneous action of 
the Secretary of the Interior, as set forth at length in the report above 
mentioned and summarized in the letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior R. A. Ballinger, hereunto attached. The basis of their claims 
is essentially the same as that of what were known as the Des Moines 
River settlers, for whose relief an appropriation was made by Congress 
in the act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat., 396). 

Believing that the precedent established in the case of the Des Moines 
River settlers is in accordance with justice and equity, we recommend 
that similar relief be extended to the Sherman County, Oreg., settlers, 
and hence recommend the passage of this bill. 

The letter from Secretary of the Interior R. A. Ballinger, above 
referred to, is as follows 

Mr. KEAN. I suggest that the last paragraph of the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior be read to show the great 
warmth with which he recommends the bill. 

Mr. BOURNE, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
ne—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BOURNE. I will give a history of this case: 

In 1864 the United States made a grant of lands to the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. in aid of the construction of a rail- 
road (13 Stat. L., 365). A portion of the lands covered by 
this grant were in Sherman County, Oreg. 

Three years later, in 1867, the United States made a grant 
of lands to the State of Oregon in aid of the construction of a 
military wagon road (14 Stat. L., 409), and this grant was 
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conveyed by the State to The Dalles Military Wagon Road Co. 
These two grants overlapped in Sherman County, Oreg. 

The Northern Pacific Co. did not build the line, as contem- 
plated, through Sherman County, and, in 1890, Congress passed 
an act declaring the grant forfeited in certain portions, includ- 
ing that portion known as the overlap (26 Stat., 496). 

This forfeiture having been declared, the Department of the 
Interior declared the lands open to entry, holding that the grant 
in aid of a military wagon road never attached to that portion 
of the land included in the overlap. The settlers, whose claims 
are now before Congress, went upon the lands, built homes, im- 
proved their property, and complied generally with the home- 
stead laws. 

Litigation between settlers and the Eastern Oregon Land 
Co., suecessor to the Wagon Road Co., ensued, and after years of 
uncertainty the United States Supreme Court decided in favor 
of the grant (176 U. S., 51 and 58). 

These settlers, who had relied upon the order of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior restoring these lands to entry, were there- 
fore either ousted entirely, or compelled to protect themselves 
by purchasing title from the land company. Their claim is 
based upon the fact that they were misled by the action of the 
Department of the Interior in declaring these lands subject to 
entry. 

Those are the facts relative to it. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask to have read the last paragraph of the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


In submitting these reports the department made no recommendation, 
and as the entire record, which appeared to contain all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable Congress to determine the measure of relief 
which should be extended, is before Congress, I am not in a position 
to make any specific recommendations. I deem {t proper to add, how- 
ever, that the department accepts the facts as developed in the in- 
vestigation heretofore made and reported to Congress, and believes the 
same to be more dependable than data gathered through an investiga- 
tion at this time. It follows that any further investigation could only 
result in expense both to the Government and the claimants. For these 
reasons It su ited that the facts heretofore ascertained may be 
8 maa the for such further relief as Congress deems proper 

exten: 


Very respectfully, 
The COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 
United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Claims will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 6, after the word “ Feb- 
ruary,” strike out “sixth” and insert “ twenty-sixth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BERING RIVER BRIDGES, ALASKA. 


The bill (S. 9864) to authorize the Controller Railway & 
Navigation Co. to construct two bridges across the Bering River, 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

The bill (H. R. 30793) to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead 
Street Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 

The bill (H. R. 81927) authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minn., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WACCAMAW RIVER BRIDGES, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The bill (H. R. 29715) to extend the time for commencing 
and completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wac- 
camaw River, S. C., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The bill (H. R. 31171) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 


R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 


1911. 
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approved March 2, 1907, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS. 


Mr. JONES. I shall have to leave the Chamber in a little 
while and I ask that Senate bill 10530, Order of Business No. 
1055, be passed over if it is reached. 

SURG. I. W. KITE. 

The bill (S. 8608) to authorize the President of the United 
States to place upon the retired list of the United States Navy 
Surg. I. W. Kite, with the rank of medical inspector, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“ Kite,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the said I. W. Kite shall not, by the passage of this 
act, be entitled to any pay or allowances. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to place upon the retired list of the United 
States Navy, with the rank of medical inspector, the name of Surg. 
I. W. Kite: Provided, That the said I. W. Kite shail not, by the passage 
of this act, be entitled to any pay or allowances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the amendment the word “back” 
should be inserted after the word “any” and before pay,” so 
as to read “any back pay or allowances.” I move that amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM H. WALSH. 

The bill (S. 9271) for the relief of William H. Walsh was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“ grade,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, 'That the said William H. Walsh shall not, by the passage 
of this act, be entitled to back pay or allowances. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to nominate-and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint William H. Walsh, midshipman, United States aer an ensign 
in the United States Navy, and place him upon the retired list as such 
with three-quarters pay of his grade: Provided, That the said William 
H. Walsh shall not, by the passage of this act, be entitled to back pay 
or allowances. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LANDS AT BUFFALO, WYO. 

The bill (H. R. 80727) providing for the sale of certain lands 
to the city of Buffalo, Wyo., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TARIFF BOARD. 

The bill (H. R. 32010) to create a tariff board was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

FORT BRIDGER MILITARY RESERVATION LANDS, 

The bill (H. R. 23827) extending the provisions of section 4 
of the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to 
the Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES E. MILLER. 

The bill (H. R. 25234) authorizing the issuance of a patent 
to certain lands to Charles E. Miller was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to issue a patent to Charles E. Miller, for the benefit of 
his grantees and their successors, for the land embraced in his 
homestead entry, serial No. 0287, Lander, Wyo., according to 
description to be determined by special survey or otherwise, as 
the Secretary of the Interior may find necessary, corresponding 
as nearly as possible to the entry as made, upon the payment of 
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all reclamation charges against such lands and the usual com- 
missions and also the cost of survey, if any. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESURVEY OF LANDS IN WYOMING. 


The bill (S. 10208) authorizing the resurvey of certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“four,” to strike out “and,” and in the same line, after the 
word “ five,” to insert the words “and six,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause to be made, in the manner now 
provided by law for the survey and resurvey of public lands, and from 
time to time, as may be necessary, a resurvey of the following-described 
lands: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and 6, in townships 12 north, ranges 62 and 
63 west, sixth principal meridian, all in the State of Wyoming; and 
all rules and regulations of the Interior . requiring petitions 
from all settlers in said townships asking for resurvey and agreements 
to abide by the results of same, so far as any of these lands are con- 
cerned, are hereby abrogated: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be so construed as to impair the present bona fide claim of any 
actual occupant of any of said lands so occupied : And provided further, 
That before any survey is ordered under this act it shall be made to 
apycer to the Secretary of the Interior that the former official survey 
of said lands is so inaccurate or obliterated as to make it necessary 
to resurvey the lands, and only such parts of lands described herein 
where the survey is so inaccurate or obliterated shall be resurveyed. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR STEPHEN B, ELKINS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of half past 2 having 
arrived, the special order of the Senate will be taken up. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in pursuance of the notice that 
I gave on January 23, I offer the resolutions which I send to 
the desk and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolutions submitted by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 346) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, late a Senator from the State of 


West Virginia. 
Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 


the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished services. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased Senator. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, to-day the Senate pays its last 
tribute of respect to the memory of my late colleague, STEPHEN 
Benton ELKINS. Words of praise spoken here fall short of 
being adequate to measure our affection for the one who has 
passed on or the loss his countrymen feel, for a mighty man 
has passed away; a great leader is no longer with us; a tall 
cedar has fallen. While our lips pay him this acknowledgment 
of remembrance, we know that his deeds live after him and 
that he can not soon be forgotten. 

Why does the Nation mourn? Why does the State of West 
Virginia feel that she has suffered a loss that can not be 
measured? Because a man wise in counsel, strong in action, 
a doer of great deeds, a builder up of wildernesses, a constructive 
man, a power in the market and in the forum, a lovable, 
genial companion, has passed from our mortal sight forever. 
It is to bear testimony to these qualities—the qualities which 
made the man—that we are here to-day. As his colleague 
and his friend, it becomes my duty to try to give some estimate 
of the man and his worth to our Nation, as well as to the 
State he so faithfully represented. 

Perhaps no Member of the United States Senate was more 
widely known and respected than he. The qualities which 
make up American manhood were found to the full in him, 
for the qualities which tend to the upbuilding of a republic 
found him a channel through which to act. His upbringing 
was similar to that of thousands of young Americans. Reared 
on a farm in Ohio, his thirst for education took him through 
college at the head of his class, and the spirit which has built 
up first the eastern and then the western sections of our 
great Republic started him on his career. The great war be- 
tween the States was on, and notwithstanding the fact that 
his father and family felt it their duty to cast their sympathy 
with the Confederate States Mr. ELKINS was forced by his con- 
victions to cast his lot with the Union. A short but creditable 
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career in the Army found him at the end of that great conflict 
on the threshold of manhood—the future all before him. The 
Middle West being settled, the golden Southwest tempted him, 
and New Mexico became his home. 

Determined to succeed in his chosen profession, the law, he 
found it necessary, on taking up his residence in New Mexico, 
to learn the Spanish language. Just starting his career in a 
strange land this fact did not daunt him, and in less than a 
year he possessed a fluency in this tongue which aided mate- 
rially in advancing his influence and popularity. Though a suc- 
cess in the law, yet political life was-to him alluring. The 
close contact with men who were doing things, who were lead- 
ing, was most enticing, and it is not strange that he was soon a 
member of the Territorial legislature and commenced that po- 
litical career which was to be so full and complete. In a few 
years he was made attorney general of the Territory; two years 
afterwards United States district attorney, and a few years after- 
wards he was chosen to Congress, where he served two terms in 
the House of Representatives, and made a name and a reputation 
for himself. Even in the early seventies, while a member of 
the House, he introduced a bill for the statehood of New 
Mexico, which passed the House by over a two-thirds vote, 
passed the Senate with an amendment, and only failed to be- 
come a law because of lack of time to take it up again in the 
House. During these years of the practice of his profession 
and his first introduction into politics he did not, however, 
lose sight of the business opportunities which presented them- 
selves. So successful was he along these lines that at the ex- 
piration of his term in Congress he was able to commence the 
great work of development which associated him with the State 
of West Virginia, and led eventually to his becoming a power 
in the business as well as in the councils of the Nation. 

At that time the great riches of the State which he so long 
represented in the upper branch of Congress were but little 
known to the outside world. It is true that stories almost as 
fantastic as fairy dreams were told of the great wealth lying 
undeveloped in the hills of West Virginia. A large portion of 
the State was almost a wilderness, traversed only by a few 
country roads and sparsely inhabited by a home-loving, liberty- 
seeking people. To develop this wilderness required capital, 
energy, and business enterprise of no mean degree. To this 
task Mr. ELKINS, in company with his distinguished father-in- 
law, ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, a most noted citizen of our 
State, dedicated his life. The result in the years that followed 
more than justified his judgment. The wilderness was made to 
bloom and blossom; railroads were built, mines were opened 
up, towns were erected, and nowhere in this broad land of ours 
can happier, more contented, more enterprising communities 
be found than among these mountains and hills which he 
helped to bring in touch with civilization. Following the line 
of his railroads came schoolhouses, churches, and colleges, and 
to-day located within the confines of the once wilderness are 
an educated and God-fearing people. 

I first met Mr. ELKINS in the campaign of 1884, when he 
was striving to have James G. Blaine elected President of the 
United States. He was then, as I have always known him 
since, an aggressive, energetic, wide-awake, alert man, and was 
much interested in the election of Mr. Blaine. They were warm 
personal friends and had been associated in business. It was 
a great disappointment to Mr. Erxins when it was finally de- 
cided that Mr. Blaine was defeated. Smilingly he accepted 
the result, but he always held that several thousand votes in 
New York should have been counted for him which were 
counted for another candidate. This election ended Mr. 
ELRkINS'Ss active participation in politics until he became 
thoroughly a citizen of West Virginia and commenced to help 
build up in our State the Republican Party, in whose principles 
he thoroughly believed. 

In the year 1888 I was again thrown closely with him in the 
nomination and election of Mr. Harrison. Mr. ELKINS, with 
the assistance of several other prominent politicians and friends 
of Mr. Harrison, perhaps did more to give him the nomination 
than any other man in the United States. From this period 
on my personal acquaintance with Mr. ELKINS became closer 
and closer, and as the years went by I esteemed more highly 
his friendship. During these years he was a power in West 
Virginia. His genial, sunny disposition made him friends on 
every side. His poise of mind, his great intellect, helped him 
to hold his friends, made him a leader of leaders and eventually 
led in 1894, when West Virginia became Republican for the first 
time in almost a generation, to his being the Republican candi-. 
date for United States Senator. The legislature selected him 
and Mr. ELKINS then became the first Republican Member of the 
pout States Senate in many years from the so-called solid 
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The history of these years, leading up to his election and re- 
election to the Senate, is a part of the history of the develop- 
ment and wealth of our Nation, and especially of our State. 
It is impossible to attempt, even in the briefest manner, to 
estimate the influence of Mr. ELxIxs without referring to the 
material development of the large section of country in which 
he was interested. He was a great captain of industry, and 
as such became known and respected everywhere. To him 
and his associates is due directly the building of four railroad 
lines through different sections of West Virginia—lines that 
total about 500 miles and are now feeders to great through sys- 
tems. When one remembers that these roads were built over 
mountains, across deep ravines, through an undeveloped and 
virgin country, it can readily be seen that great judgment was 
necessary and a great faculty for the management and control of 
men. These faculties he possessed to a high degree and they 
bound him to the laboring man, the merchant, and the capi- 
talist. He always endeavored to establish confidence and har- 
mony between employer and employee and personally his 
political enemies loved him as much as his political friends. 
The improvements to the rivers of West Virginia have been 
largely due to his influence; changes in railroads stand to his 
farsightedness, and there has been no material advancement 
of far-reaching importance in our mountain State for the past 
25 years in which he has not had a part. A thriving city on 
the top of one of the Allegheny Mountains bears his name; a 
college directly honors his memory, and from the north to the 
south and the east to the west of our State his memory is 
closely bound in achievements of all kinds. 

Politically, Mr. ELKINS was a Republican. He believed in 
the principles of that party. He studied with the eye of a 
student the progress of the protective principle; he saw that 
it built up and did not destroy; that it was constructive and 
not destructive; that it made happier the poor man and gave 
him greater advantages; and to the development of this prin- 
ciple he devoted his time and his energy. He believed in 
progress and did his best to bring to the markets of the world 
the undeveloped wealth of one State. He believed that the 
principles of the party to which he belonged aided in his doing 
this and he was broad enough to stand for its extension to 
every other State of the Union. He believed this party right, 
and he fearlessly stood for what he thought was true. 

The career of Mr. ELxkINxS was laid in troublesome times. 
With him it was a struggle, a fight, from beginning to end. 
Struggling for an education, taking part in the great Civil War, 
conquering a foreign language, wresting supremacy from the 
hands of nature, fighting for political principles that he 
thought right—these occupied his attention to the end. But 
Mr. ELxrns was constituted to enjoy these struggles, in the 
larger sense, and to him the overcoming of a difficulty was a 
pleasure and a pride. In the latter years of his life his won- 
derful personality, his commanding genius, his whole-souled 
geniality served him in the contests with his political foes 
without and within his own party. Perhaps one of the deep- 
est regrets of his life was the fact that he was unable to take 
an active part in the late campaign in our own State. Smiling, 
he fought until he could fight no more. 

Mr. Etxrys was a scholar, and in his books he found rest 
from the strife of the outside world. He loved his classics, and 
his Latin or Greek he could read with ease at any time. A 
great student of the Bible, he found solace and comfort there. 
Full of humor, he could find something to smile at most any- 
where and was ready and apt with quotation or simile. 

As an illustration both of his love of books and his power of 
comparison, I may be permitted to relate an anecdote. During 
one of our heated party fights, after a State convention which 
bade fair to split in two our party and over which he had pre- 
sided, at a great expense of vital force, he returned to his home at 
Elkins. For several weeks the opposing press and some of the 
papers of his own political faith bitterly upbraided him for his 
rulings in the convention, for his “‘bossism,” and for the ruina- 
tion he was bringing on his party. After these vituperations 
had traveled from one end of the State to the other, a visitor to 
his hospitable home found him sitting in his library reading and 
smiling. In answer to an inquiry, he turned to his visitor and 
said: 

I have been comforting myself reading the Book of Job; but I don’t 
think Job was in it with me. 

His career in the Senate is well known. In his early service, 
assigned to important committees, he became a painstaking 
student of all legislative questions coming before this body. 
With a well-stored mind, a fund of information seldom excelled, 
he was a ready debater, and gradually won his way to the 
front. After 16 years of service in this body he was the peer 
of anyone, unexcelled by none, 
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Important legislation bears his name. His influence was felt 
in all directions. Sure of his position, he could meet with a 
smile the attacks of those who differed from him on matters at 
issue, but never lost himself. It was largely due to his geniality, 
his grasp of details, his power of comprehension, his unfailing 
courtesy, that the great railroad measure which passed this body 
at the last session became a law. As a legislator none in this 
body will say me nay when I cry that a great man in the 
councils of the United States Senate has gone from us. 

That such a character should attract to it other great natures 
was inevitable. So it is not strange that Mr. ELxINS numbered 
among his warm and personal friends some of the greatest 
names in the history of our country in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Stretching from the time of Lincoln to 
that of Taft, what an opportunity was his of thoroughly en- 
joying the friendship of the men who have been shaping the 
financial and political. destinies of our country. Intimately 
associated with Mr. Blaine, he undoubtedly would have occu- 
pied a prominent position in the latter’s political family had 
he become President of the United States. His close friend- 
ship to Mr. Harrison led to his selection by that President 
as Secretary of War, and in this important position his con- 
structive genius had full sway and its effects are still felt. 
Connected by business ties with the greatest financiers of our 
age, he possessed their personal esteem and confidence. A 
Presbyterian in religious convictions, he could yet enjoy the 
close friendship of the cardinal of the Church of Rome. In- 
tensely American in every fiber of his nature, he was on loving 
terms of friendship with the distinguished men of foreign na- 
tions who haye represented their Governments at this capital 
for the past quarter of a century. To his competitors along 
business lines he was courteous and friendly, and he numbered 
among his close followers and friends in his own State all of 
his largest business opponents. To the humblest West Vir- 
ginian he was always accessible and greeted him with the 
same kindly interest with which he met a diplomat, a prelate 
of the church, or a great financier. 

It is no wonder, then, that around his bier stood men whose 
names will live in history; that loving tributes to his memory 
and to his kindly heart came from all around the world. It 
is no wonder that the newspapers of this broad land of ours, 
those impartial judges of men, carried to all Americans the 
news of his passing on and their judgment of his work and 
worth. It is no wonder that in his own State, from every town 
and hamlet, from every city, expressions of regret and affec- 
tion came pouring in, and our large dailies were filled with 
such utterances almost to the exclusion of all other matter. 
It is no wonder that on that bright January day, when his 
mortal remains were lowered to rest in a beautiful cemetery 
in the city he founded, the Army flag flew at half-mast nearly 
all around the world, that his home city was one sorrowing 
community, that his State paid its tribute of respect and the 
Nation its word of farewell. It is no wonder that the governor 
of our State later appointed his son as his successor in the 
Senate, a closing tribute to the love and respect borne Mr. 
ELKINS. ; 

Born September 26, 1841, he passed from our sight January 
4, 1911. The wonder is that so much could have been crowded 
into a life of less than 70 years—farmer’s boy, soldier, lawyer, 
legislator, Member of Congress, Cabinet officer, United States 
Senator, and a great captain of industry. 

Life’s struggle over, his mortal remains rest forever on the 
West Virginia hills, whitened by the snow of winter and 
carpeted by the flowers of spring. But he still lives in his great 
works, his kindliness of heart, his purity of character, and his 
love for his.country and his fellow man. Not soon will he be 
forgotten. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
serve for nearly 17 years in this body with the late Senator 
from West Virginia, whose death we all keenly deplore, and 
whose splendid achievements, in public and private life, will 
serye as an inspiration to those of us who knew and admired 
him. Service with him on three of the important committees of 
the Senate—Appropriations, Commerce, and Printing—covering 
a long period of years, gave me unusual opportunities to become 
acquainted with the qualities of heart and mind of Senator 
ELIN S. His remarkable career, from boyhood days to the 
zenith of his power and infiuence, has been graphically told by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. For me it is 
sufficient to offer a simple tribute of affection to his memory. 

It is safe to say that few men have served in the Senate who 
have been more popular or universally esteemed than Senator 
ELKINS. The morning after his death, in the course ofan 
arprocaltye review of his life, the Washington Post truthfully 
said: 


He was a man who made friends on every hand, who drew and held 
them to him, regardless of political affiliation, religious creed, or racial 
characteristics. Of him it may be said he was without an enemy. He 
was the apostle of sunshine, the embodiment of good cheer, the inveter- 
ate foe of pessimism, a supreme optimist, who saw only the best in 
everyone and refused to belleve that which was not good. It was im- 

ossible for him to harbor a grudge, and if ever this sincere and big- 
earted man gave offense in the heat of debate or political discussion, he 
was quick to retract and heal the wound before it began to hurt. 

What higher tribute could be paid to any man than that? 
The man who makes and holds friends, whose very presence 
dispels gloom, and whose cheery smile and warm handclasp. 
make his associates forget the little animosities, trials, and bur- 
dens of life; such a man is an evangel of peace and love and 
happiness, and such a man was our late associate. 

Senator ELKINS was not an orator, but he possessed powers 
infinitely more potent than that of oratory. He was an indefati- 
gable worker, and knew the art of approaching and dealing with 
men. He carried through the Senate measures of great impor- 
tance to the American people, and in the stirring debates over the 
bills that he had in charge the success he achieved was largely 
due to his imperturbable good nature, his courteous treatment 
of his opponents, and his dogged determination to accomplish 
results. In the statutes of his country are written monuments 
of his broad-mindedness, his intense patriotism, his devotion 
to the public weal, and his independence of thought and action. 
He was an honest and successful legislator, a shrewd politician, 
and a high-minded public servant, whose record will grow 
brighter and brighter as the years come and go. 

Mr. President, what more need be said? In my 20 years’ 
service here death has invaded the senatorial circle many, 
many times. Four honored Sénators alone remain of those 
who greeted me when I entered this Chamber. The list of 
those who have departed is a long and honorable one. Memory 
recalls the names, and tender thoughts touch the heart as we 
summon them before us. But they are gone, and we remain a 
little longer, to bear the burdens and the cares from which 
they have escaped. Among them all there was no more genial 
and lovable soul than the late Senator from West Virginia. He 
was so strong, so full of energy, and so hopeful for the future 
that his death came to us all as a peculiar shock. When he 
left the Senate, a notable figure passed from our view. His 
seat here is vacant, but his memory will be cherished and his 
virtues remembered by those of us who admired his character 
and valued his friendship. In the death of Senator ELRINs this 
body, the State that honored him, and the Nation which he 
served so well have sustained an irreparable loss. 


Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, at no time in its history has 
death in so short a period removed from the Senate so many of 
its Members. Dantex of Virginia, ELKINS of West Virginia, 
DoLLIVER of Iowa, CLAY of Georgia, MoENERT of Louisiana, and 
Huemes of Colorado, were among the most valued and distin- 
guished Senators. Many of them had been long in the public 
service and won national reputations. In their careers, activi- 
ties, and characteristics they represented distinct types of 
American citizenship. 

I might select for comparison ELKINS, DANIEL, and DOLLIVER. 
Senator DANIEL was almost the last of that line of southern 
orators whose fervid eloquence and glowing rhetoric made 
famous the forum and the platform before the Civil War. He 
had lofty ideals of government and civic duty. He had an in- 
tense pride in the greatness and glory of the country, and drew 
inspiration from the past for guidance in the present. The 
wonderful material developments since the Civil War, the in- 
crease in national, and especially in individual, wealth did not 
appeal to him. He never possessed either greed for gain or Iust 
for fortune. He was an idealist of a rare type, whose great 
gifts were devoted to the realization of those ideals in the 
preservation of the constitutional limitations of the powers of 
the Federal and the State Governments, and to bringing back 
the people to what he regarded as the purer and higher life of 
the fathers of the Republic. A chivalric figure both on the 
battle field and in the Senate, he brought the knightly virtues 
of a romantic age to the solution of the prosaic problems of 
the day. Senator Dorxiver, on the other hand, was intensely 
modern. From the parsonage of his father, in which he re- 
ceived his early training, he carried into public life the spirit of 
the missionary. He was possessed of a rare faculty for oratory, 
and equally brilliant in argument, appeal, ridicule, and humor. 
He came while young into public life and from a constituency 
which promised a long continuance in the public service. 

He never, was in contact with and cared little for the won- 
derful opportunities for men of masterful genius in affairs 
which bave created the phenomenal fortunes of the past 40 
years. He was essentially a tribune of the people. His mind 
was absorbed in the solution of the economic problems of 
protection and reyenue in a way which, according to his faith, 
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would add to the wealth of the Republic and the indi- 
vidual prosperity of every citizen. He studied the move- 
ments of the markets with the sole purpose of originat- 
ing and promoting such legislation as would keep our places 
of trade and barter as far as possible’ for the benefit of the 
producers and workers of the United States. He also believed 
in such use of the prestige, power, and diplomacy of the coun- 
try as would win an open door for our surplus in competition 
with the great manufacturing nations of the world into the 
Orient and Africa. He died, as he had lived, on his chosen 
battlefield, using all his powers and exhausting his energy and 
vitality for ideas which he believed would eventuate in pol- 
icies and measures for the best interests of the people. The 
chivalric knight from Virginia and the modern soldier from 
Iowa filled large and useful places in our political economy 
and have left few successors. 

Senator ELKINS presented an entirely different and equally 
useful type of American citizenship and activity in public 
life. He was preeminently the business man in politics in its 
best sense. He was a pioneer and a promoter. He could 
turn the wilderness into productive possibilities which would 
attract and support masses of people. He could project and 
construct railroads for the development of the mine and the 
forest, and won for himself by his genius for affairs an enor- 
mous fortune. Yet as a Senator he brought the invaluable aid 
of his experience, his business acumen, and his knowledge of 
affairs to legislation which was for the protection of the 
people against the misuse of millions and the creation or the 
existence of monopoly. 8 

A contemplation of the lives of these three statesmen pre- 
sents a vivid picture of varying conditions in the forty-eight 
Commonwealths which constitute our Federal Union. In many 
of the States there has been cultivated a hostility to corpora- 
tions and wealth which builds bars of insuperable height and 
strength against any man, no matter how gifted, who has made 
a success in corporate management or accumulated a fortune 
in active business, becoming a representative of the people in 
public office. Such communities believe they are best served 
by theorists and idealists. They accept with eagerness and 
enthusiasm the various panaceas which are so skillfully manu- 
factured and so attractively presented for the cure of the ills 
of the body politic. But West Virginia and other States similarly 
situated present a remarkable contrast. Limitless wealth and 
opportunities for employment and the accumulation of a com- 
petence lie in the mines in her mountains and valleys, and her 
primeyal forests. Instead of locking up her boundless re- 
sources she welcomes capital and capitalists who will open her 
mines, build her villages, enlarge her cities, improve her water 
powers, and construct her railroads. Ever since her organiza- 
tion as a State she has sent to both Houses of Congress the 
men who were doing this work in her behalf, while they were 
accumulating, or had accumulated, large fortunes by their ef- 
forts. Her people recognized that every mine opened meant 
more families supported and more opportunities for the youth, 
and every railroad built or extended meant the wilderness con- 
verted into boundless opportunities for development, for popu- 
lation, and for prosperity. She believed that the men whose 
genius, energy, experience, and money were accomplishing these 
results could best secure for her the legislation which would 
redound to the progress of the State and the benefit of its 
people. Senator ELKINS was easily the leader among these 
bold and adventurous spirits who dare risk their all, because 
they know if they live success is certain to crown their efforts. 

ELKINS, the legislator, though a railroad promoter and owner, 
saw the necessity, for the protection of the people and of 
investors, of a large measure of Government control over rail- 
road corporations. As the head of the great Committee of In- 
terstate Commerce he had charge of the measures which have 
accomplished so much in the preceding administration and the 
present one to remove the railway from politics, to reform and 
punish abuses, to give shippers and the traveling public a tri- 
bunal with power for instantaneous redress, and to secure sta- 
bility to business and credit by the largest measure of Govern- 
ment activity in railway affairs. The antirebate bill, which 
goes by the Senator’s name, was his own creation. By super- 
vision and penalties he prohibited discriminations in favor of 
individuals or communities and compelled these great corpora- 
tions to treat all alike. So the railway rate bill of the Roose- 
velt administration and the railroad bill of the Taft adminis- 
tration, distinct advances in the line of wise corporate control, 
greater than had been accomplished since the first locomotive 
was placed upon the rails 81 years ago, passed through his 
formative hands as the chairman of the committee that had 
them in charge and were conducted by his skill and genius as a 
parliamentarian in their passage through the Senate. 


A young American who has finished his college course and 
continued his law studies until admitted to the bar has the 
world before him. It is the critical initial period which tests 
the fiber of his being. He may settle down in his native village 
or take the more perilous plan of entering the contest in a large 
city or move to new territory to grow up with the country. His 
choice and the few years following it indicate his future and 
fix his career. In 1864 New Mexico was as distant, almost, 
as Japan now is and as little known in the States. The Span- 
ish adventurer Coronado had conquered the Indians and settled 
it with his followers 70 years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock. 

The Territory had been in 1864 only 14 years annexed to 
the United States, and its population was still overwhelmingly 
Spanish. The conservatism of the people is best illustrated by 
the fact that the first rail was not laid down in the Territory 
until 1878. Young ExxIxs, looking around for the best field for 
a career, selected this distant Territory. His magnetism, his 
charm, his resistless energy, and the fact that within a year he 
had acquired the Spanish language, captured the imagination 
and confidence of these Latins, who had met no one like him in 
the over 200 years of their settlement. They sent him to the 
legislature and elected him twice to Congress. In the Ilouse 
of Representatives he came in contact with the brilliant 
men who were Members of that body in the Forty-third and 
Forty-fourth Congresses. With his alert and receptive mind, 
with his rare faculty of soon gaining an intimacy with strong 
characters, he speedily absorbed an intimate knowledge of the 
resources and business opportunities of the different sections 
of the country. He recognized early the fortunes there were in 
the acquisition of coal lands, if they could be reached and 
developed by cheap transportation. He saw that the future for 
him was not in the slow-moving life of New Mexico, but in 
bringing into the channels of trade the treasures which had 
been accumulating for ages beneath the soil of West Virginia. 
I remember how, in the early years of his life in West Virginia, 
I used to meet him often in New York trying to inspire men of 
means with his own confidence and enthusiasm in the resources 
of his State. Always hopeful, perennially optimistic, neither 
indifference nor incredulity nor rebuffs could discourage or dis- 
hearten him. He brought into the countingrooms of finance 
the fresh and invigorating atmosphere of his mountain home. 
By his earnestness, his indefatigable industry, his wonderful 
ability to win the hardest-headed to his faith, he advanced by 
many years the progress and development of his State. 

Few versatile men are successful. Concentration is the se- 
cret of power, but nature endows some highly gifted with the 
ability to concentrate with equal success in many lines. Sena- 
tor ELKINS was one of these fortunate individuals. Notwith- 
standing the cares and anxieties which attend the initial 
processes of the development of nature’s resources, he found 
leisure to be for twelve years one of the most active and infiuen- 
tial members of the Republican national committee. We of the 
older generation know the trust which was reposed in him by 
his fellow members and the extent to which the greatest re- 
sponsibilities were placed upon his shoulders. I never shall 
forget a dramatic scene between him and the Republican can- 
didate for President, James G. Blaine. It was just after the 
famous meeting of the presidential candidate with a thousand 
Protestant ministers when three words uttered by their spokes- 
man ended the most hopeful of canvasses and changed the 
course of American history. Mr. ELKINS was responsible for 
bringing about this meeting, which was all right in its concep- 
tion and intended to remove the prejudice which had grown up 
among Protestants because of Mr. Blaine’s family relationship 
to the Catholic Church. Of course, no one could foresee that 
the preacher, who was also the spokesman, had a formula 
which he had used a hundred times successfully from the pul- 
pit, but which when it became a part of the literature on one 
side of political controversy proved a can of dynamite for the 
cause it was uttered to promote. No one saw the disastrous 
effects of coupling together rum, romanism, and rebellion more 
clearly than did Mr. Blaine. He was naturally for a while not 
only indignant, but unreasonable, and yet, when he saw how 
deeply affected was Mr. ELKINS, Blaine put his arm around 
ELRkINSs's neck and said in that tone of tenderness which cap- 
tured and bound to him thousands, “ Steve, it was planned for 
the best and no one could have foreseen what has occurred.” 

The few who witnessed the incident knew what a load it 
lifted from the heart of the one and how deep and abiding was 
the affection of each for the other. 

I had an illustration of Senator ELxIxSs's methods of ac- 
complishing results. After his second nomination and the re- 
tirément of Mr. Blaine from the Cabinet, President Harrison 
tendered to me the position of Secretary of State. I told him 
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I could not take it because, as president of the greatest rail- 
Way system in the country, it would inject in the then in- 
flamed condition of the public mind on railway questions an 
unnecessary issue into the canvass, which had four months to 
run before the election. The President did not think so, and 
sent Mr. ELKINS, then Secretary of War, to persuade me. He 
did not argue with me, but said, “Come, let’s take a walk,” 
and he led me over to the State Department and then pointed 
to the portraits of those who had occupied that great place, 
among them Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, James Madison, 
James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Martin Van 
Buren, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Edward Everett, and 
William H. Seward, and said: 

There is a list far more eminent and distinguished than the Presi- 
gas of the United States. To have your picture hung in that line is 

To Senator ELKINS was granted a rare equability of temper 
and equilibrium of mind. He was an earnest partisan and 
stated his views on all public questions with the vigor of pro- 
found conviction, but he never uttered a word which injured 
anyone’s feelings or left a sting behind. When partisan rancor 
was most bitter and passions intense he was equally welcome 
with every faction of his own party and of the opposition. 

Senator ELKINS was a big man physically, mentally, and 
sympathetically. Successful men have hard experiences, with 
temporary setbacks, discouraging failures, or faithless friends 
and implacable enemies. Their experiences harden them against 
appeals from suffering humanity. But for the Senator these 
trials broadened ‘his charity. He was remarkably free from 
enmities and animosities. To forgive and forget were his nature 
and policy. He was first beside friends in sorrow or sickness, 
and his affectionate interest and bracing vitality were of in- 
finite help and comfort. If the trouble was financial, instead 
of avoiding the unfortunate, which is the common way, he 
would drop his own great affairs to take up those of his friend. 
If the enterprise was sound and required more pecuniary assist- 
ance to tide over the depression of a panic or a mistaken calcu- 
lation, his sagacity and money would change the situation from 
impending bankruptcy to prosperity. Though not an orator, yet 
in debate upon the purely material propositions, which constitute 
most of our legislation, his common sense, practical experience, 
and lucidity made him a dangerous adversary and persuasive 
advocate. The memory of this happy, healthy, helpful figure in 
our public life will long linger among the best traditions of 
the Senate. West Virginia is destined to become one of the 
most prosperous of our industrial Commonwealths. As the 
State grows because of the development of its exhaustless natu- 
ral resources, so will the fame of one of its greatest State 
builders, STEPHEN B. ELKINS. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, when I entered the Senate I en- 
joyed but a slight acquaintance with the late Senator from West 
Virginia, Mr. ELKINS, but even that had brought me to appreciate 
those qualities which made and kept him easily the best-beloved 
Member of this body; and when one afternoon, soon after I 
had assumed my duties here, he crossed the aisle and proposed 
a permanent pair with me, I readily and cheerfully consented 
to that arrangement. Our relation, thus established, brought 
us frequently into contact, and Senators will understand all the 
better what that contact meant when he volunteered to say 
that if in his absence at any time I felt that my duty to my 
people or the suitable care of my own political fortunes re- 
quired me to vote, I was at liberty to do so, even though it 
left him without a pair. 

Our friendship, beginning almost when my term in the Senate 
began, was not only a source of constant and uninterrupted 
pleasure to me, but it was often used by my other friends to 
their good adyantage, for it became a common practice with 
those who knew how much I loved him to seek my interces- 
sion with him. When the river and harbor bills were pending 
Members of the other House, not from my own State alone, but 
from other States, often appealed to me to interview Senator 
ELKINS in behalf of projects which deeply interested them, and 
many was the time I have taken anxious Members of the House 
to him in order that they might state their own case. 

In all of those incidents not once did that Senator ever 
exhibit an impatience or appear indifferent to the request of a 
Member whose name perhaps he had not known until I had 
introduced him and in whose State he could not possibly have 
felt any local interest. Not only was he generous and obliging 
to men from all sections, but he was especially so to men of the 
section from which I came. He was the best friend the South- 
ern States have ever possessed in this Chamber since I haye 
been a Member of the Senate, and in making that statement I 
do not even except Senators from the South themselyes, No 


Senator from any Southern State ever invoked the friendly 
offices of Senator ELKINS in yain, and he sometimes aided us in 
works which we believed right and proper though our colleagues 


from other Southern States could not agree with us. Not only 
in those great works of internal improvement, but on every 
other question which touched the honor or the interest of the 
South he was our steadfast and our unswerving friend. 

He had so impressed me with his peculiar interest in our 
States and in our section that one day, half in jest and half in 
earnestness, I said to him, “ You are better to us than we are 
to ourselves, for you will help us whether we are right or 
wrong.” He looked at me with that unfailing good nature 
which so won the hearts of all who came in contact with him, 
and he said, “My dear boy, to me the southern people are 
never wrong.” And then, as if that needed to be qualified, he 
added, “ They were wrong once, I suppose, when they tried to 
dissolve the Union, but that is the only mistake they have ever 
made, and I never expect to think that they have made an- 
other, 

Other Senators on this side, who often appealed, as we were 
compelled to appeal, because we were in the minority here, to his 
great influence with his colleagues on the other side, appre- 
ciated his services no less than I do. 

Mr. President, there have been many who have served in this 
great assembly who were loved and trusted by all their col- 
leagues; there are Senators here now loved and trusted without 
measure and without question; and yet, without invidious dis- 
tinction, I believe I may safely say that not one of us who are 
still here, and not one of those who have gone before us, was 
as universally loved and trusted as he was. And if I sought a 
reason for a fact like that I would find it in the other fact, that 
he loved and trusted us, and thus he warranted us in loving 
and trusting him. 

He was of that nature that, intending no evil himself, was 
not swift to impute evil motives to other men, and though he 
passed through that calumny which all successful men encoun- 
ter, it left no stain upon his name and it left no scar upon his 
heart. I have seen him when they were misrepresenting his 
purposes, and when they were challenging his patriotism put 
such suggestions aside as strong men would the challenges 
of children, and he was often charitable enough to believe that 
the men who unjustly aspersed him were honestly mistaken. I 
almost envied him that virtue. I never envied him his fortune, 
magnificent as they say it was; I never envied him his station, 
because perhaps my own was not less than his; I never envied 
him his friends, though they were manyfold more numerous than 
mine; I never envied him any of the great and varied success 
which fate or his own exertion had won for him; but sometimes 
I did almost feel weak enough to envy him his good nature. To 
those of us who have a bitterness easily aroused by ungenerous 
treatment, it is almost incomprehensible how a man can be gen- 
tle and patient under criticism which he knows to be malicious 
and untruthful. To those of us who find it difficult to believe 
that honest men ever libel other men, it was a source of constant 
astonishment how this brave and upright man passed unheeded 
the things that would have deeply wounded others. 

In all of my close and intimate association with him, Mr. 
President, I never saw him out of humor; and I heard the 
clergyman who officiated at his funeral say that he had never 
been known to lose his temper. Yet, sir, it must not be supposed 
that because he did not permit himself to fall into an ugly 
frame of mind he was one of those weak and vacillating natures 
who can not be otherwise than civil. He was that strange com- 
bination, sir, of which we have often heard but which we 
seldom see in this world, which unites a gentle nature with the 
firmest purpose. He would yield and he would compromise the 
honest differences which often divide men in this Chamber. 
He was by nature a pacificator; and he did not believe, as too 
many in high position do, that he was wholly right and those 
who differed from him were wholly wrong; but conceding to 
them as much of honesty and as much of wisdom as he claimed 
for himself, he met them and he sought to accomplish work, to 
achieve results by adjusting differences where differences could 
be honorably adjusted. But when he found that it was not a 
difference which they were seeking to adjust, when he found 
that men were striving to impose upon his good nature, he 
could reject all overtures and he could resist all selfish appeals 
as firmly as any man whom it has ever been my pleasure to 
know. Gentle, yielding to what he thought others believed 
was right, yet, sir, when he reached the limit he was as firm 
as the hills amongst which he sleeps in peace to-day. 

When we adjourned the last session of this body and he 
passed out yonder door, he was a specimen of physical and in- 
tellectual manhood such as we seldom see. Full of hope, full 
of courage, and full of honors, it seemed so reasonable to 
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believe that he was likewise to become fuller yet of years. 
So robust, so eager, so devoted to all that is best in life, he 
was the last amongst all our colleagues upon whom we thought 
God would soon lay His hand. Stronger than any of us, in 
robust health, with much undone which he was eager yet to do, it 
did not seem, sir, that he was standing upon the verge of the 
grave, and that ere our duties called us back he would sink 
forever into its narrow bosom. 

But, Mr. President, while we stand with uncovered heads 
and with tear-stained eyes about his open graye, we are not 
without our consolation, for it was his faith, embraced no 
matter how late in life, it was still the faith in which he died, 
that the grave is but the vestibule of a nobler, a better, and a 
more eternal life than that which he put off amidst our tears 
but without his fear. He has gone, but behind him in the 
records of this Nation he has left a monument more enduring 
than affectionate hands can build for him. Clothed with the 
confidence and affection of a braye and a free people, com- 
missioned to speak in the highest assembly of the world as one 
of the representatives of a sovereign State, that would have been 
honor enough. But that is not all of the honor which belongs 
to him and to his career, for, sir, his name is inseparably con- 
nected with some of the most useful and some of the most far- 
reaching legislation ever written into the statute books of this 
Republic; and the memory of his service will endure as long 
as men read the history of the time in which he lived. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the memory of STEPHEN 
Benton ELKINS, for 16 years a distinguished Member of this 
body, will remain fresh and fragrant in the great State of West 
Virginia through many generations. 

In the upbuilding and development of that splendid Com- 
monwealth; in the progress and prosperity of its people; in the 
dignity and honor and standing it has achieved, he was a potent 
force—a fine, fearless figure that loomed dominant and large. 

His name will be cherished in affectionate remembrance by 
our people, and his powerful and attractive personality missed 
and mourned for many years. In his death his State and this 
Senate has sustained a loss, the extent of which will be better 
realized as time passes. 

The country as well as the community has suffered by the 
untimely taking away of this big and lovable man, who labored 
for the general welfare and whose clear conception of his 
public duties and comprehensive grasp of public questions 
marked him as a statesman of great force, wide influence, and 
tremendous achievement. 

His distinguished and inspiring career, his early struggles, 
the brave battle with life he made and won, his political and 
professional triumphs have been eloquently and feelingly de- 
scribed by Senators who have preceded me. His success as a 
lawyer, a soldier, a student, a man of business and finance, 
and as a public servant have been graphically and truthfully 
described by men who were at once his colleagues and his 
devoted friends. 

It is to STEPHEN Benton ELKINS the man to whom I wish 
to pay tribute—the man whose genial and lovable nature, whose 
cheering smile and unchanging amiability attracted friends to 
him as the magnet draws the steel. His warm heart, his 
kindly nature bound to him those friends with bonds that were 
never broken, and now, that he is gone forever, his loss leaves 
them with a void that can not be filled. Time may diminish 
the pain they now feel, but the memory of his sunny disposi- 
tion and the great kind heart of the man will be tmperishable. 

To those upon whom the blow falls hardest—the members of 
his immediate family—the sympathy of his State, of the Nation, 
and of the people whom he served goes out in full measure. 

His was a full and useful life, crowded with honors and 
crowned with gratified ambitions; but absorbing as were his 
many interests and activities they were not allowed to diminish 
his love and devotion to those nearest and dearest to him, and 
it is in his home the keenest sorrow is felt and the burden is 
heaviest. 

A sturdy oak has been uprooted. It will be a long while be- 
fore one springs up to take the place of the towering tree that 
has fallen. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR CHARLES J. 
: HUGHES, JR. 

Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President, pursuant to the notice 
I gave the Senate a few days ago, I submit the following reso- 
lutions and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Colorado. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 347) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


, 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. CHARLES J. HucHeEs, Jr., late a Senator from the 
State of Colorado. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator, the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished 
public services, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased Senator. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President, it is with profound sor- 
row that I appear on this occasion, not alone on account of the 
individual loss to Colorado, sustained in the death of my late 
colleague, but also that the painful bereavements of this body 
during the sessions of the present Congress have been aug- 
mented by his departure. 

CHARLES JAMES HuGHes, Jr., was born in Kingston, Caldwell 
County, Mo., February 16, 1853, and died in Denver, Colo., Janu- 
ary 11, 1911. Birth and death define the extremes of life, but 
it is the filling in of the years that counts—that really interpret 
life and its profound meaning. 

In the early career of Senator Hucues there were busy years 
of earnest preparation for life and its activities. In the home 
and school and in every situation during those formative years 
he brought to bear the faithful study and intense application 
which were the marked characteristics of his later life. 

If heredity counted for anything, there was transmitted to 
him from a lawyer father and legal family affiliations a distinct 
call toward the profession of the law, and in choosing it he 
made no mistake. . 

Removing to Denyer in 1879, he began a law practice which 
was immediately lucrative, and he was recognized as a safe, 
reliable counselor from the start. It was a time, too, when 


‘mining and irrigation laws then in vogue, and many of them 


formulated as exigencies required, were being tested to the 
uttermost. This situation appealed to the young attorney, who 
was never so much at home, never so profoundly absorbed in 
the elemental traits of his intellect, as when called to interpret 
the most difficult legal problems presented to him; and as he 
progressed in his practice he manifested his powers of persist- 
ence, his depth of learning, and his eloquent ability at the bar. 

Neyer once was his honor and legal judgment doubted by his 
clients. 

He was a great lawyer by intuitive processes as well as by 
deep and thorough study, and never so happy as when untan- 
gling intricate phases of the law in the courts and before 
classes of university students, in whom he always manifested 
great interest. He was recognized as a prodigious worker, and 
so well were his labors classified that the experts and clerks 
in his office found themselves in an atmosphere of industry, of 
research, and study that called forth the same qualities of ap- 
plication and effort that were so marked in him. Midnight and 
daylight found him at work, shirking no duty, and never re- 
quiring of others the labor he imposed upon himself. 

The conservation interests of Colorado and the great West 
were studied by him from the foundation up, no feature for 
or against being hastily assumed, and when made clear and 
just to himself, then nothing could interfere with his emphatic 
declarations concerning them. 

In polities he was an old-time Democrat, believing in his party 
and in the ability of the party to build itself into power and 
permanency from within and on the basis of distinguished 
precedence, rather than through the agency of numerous and 
complicated systems of expediency. 

The tariff was studied by him in its closest details. For 
many years he had familiarized himself with great political 
problems, national and international, with the same deep study 
which he gave to every local problem affecting his own State of 
Colorado. 

There had been a dream in his consciousness, an ideal toward 
which he walked, with fine appreciation of its large demands 
and thorough readiness for its realization—a place among “ the 
seats of the mighty.” He came to it steadily, studiously, and 
unwaveringly. And when he leaped into sudden fame in the 
United States Senate it was through the mastery of his splendid 
intellect and training. 

But if he came as a surprise to this body, it was not a sur- 
prise to his own people. Colorado had taken measure of his 
mental stature and knew thoroughly his splendid equipment 
for the place. Proud of the quick recognition accorded him, 
there was still a larger fulfillment awaiting him. 

It is unspeakably strange how a beautiful dream can be 
realized and how that dream can be so mysteriously shattered— 
the magnificent preparation to live becoming the magnificent 
preparation to die. 

To the United States Senate this intricate, unsolvable prob- 
lem has been brought with startling significance. Colorado 


~ 
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mourns the Nation’s losses and mourns her own loss, and yet no 
one of us has seen the hand that opened the door for one and 
another of our honored membership when the silent call came 
for them te go. The State of Colorado mourns the death of her 
exalted citizen. She watched with profit, as well as pleasure, 
the daily growing of a gifted mind, from promise to fruition; 
from the beginning of a career, marked by ceaseless effort, 
devotion to study, and loyalty to principle, to the time when the 
rich experience of such a life.has been garnered with distin- 
guished results. The highest place is none too high for such a 
life. This was predicated of Cuartrs J. Huemes, Jr., for many 
years. He idolized his profession. It yielded its secrets to him, 
keeping nothing back. He venerated the principles of right and 
justice as embodied in the law and in the Constitution of the 
United States, Ceaseless and difficult mental work requires 
almost herculean physical strength. Those who knew him best 
in Colorado welcomed for him a change of scene and applica- 
tion, hoping he would, as a duty he owed to himself and family, 
take his new obligations less laboriously and give a personal 
and justifiable interest to the conservation of his own physical 
resources, looking to a complete restoration of his health, that 
he might render larger services to his State and Nation in the 
future. But the habits of a lifetime, with a restless brain and 
burning desire to accomplish what he had in view, in his en- 
larged horizon, were not to be thrust aside. 

Senator Hucues worked as if he wrought for eternity and 
could not understand human and time limits as applied to his 
own physical constitution and welfare. Work was his life, and 
the fierce problems that were slaying his colleagues all about 
him seemed to be but voices demanding increased energy from 
him, even when he knew, and those nearest him knew, that he 
was encroaching upon the reserve forces of his being. 

Colorado has lost a distinguished citizen. He died young, 
if we count it by years; if by achievement, his was a long life, 
compact with purpose, effort, and realization. 

The Nation has lost a leader, a safe guide, a statesman. 

The lines of the poet Tennyson, it seems to me, fittingly 
exemplify his life: 

For can I doubt, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and 


skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfill— 
I doubt not what thou wouldst have been: 


A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A porn: voice of Parliament, 
A pillar steadfast in the storm. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have been asked to speak a 
word of tribute to the memory of CHARLES JAMES Hucues, Jr. 
My acquaintance with him dates as far back, perhaps, as 20 
years; but, while I came to know him well, I never knew him 
intimately. Our meetings were too seldom and our association 
too casual to admit of intimacy. That he was born and reared 
in Missouri; that he was educated in that State and there be- 
gan his career, were the circumstances that first attracted him 
to me. Later, and as I came to know him better, I was at- 
tracted by his great personal qualities. While yet a young 
man, and at the very beginning of his professional activities, he 
moved to Colorado and located at Denver, the capital and 
metropolis of the Centennial State. There for more than 30 
years he lived and wrought. His environment gave tone and 
color to his thought, and all the wondrous things about him 
spurred his ambition and addest zest to his work. There was 
to him a charm and inspiration in the great, towering mountains 
that stood as a majestic background to his home. Who has 
ever been in Denver and watehed the red sun fall behind the 
high-lifted hills which rise just beyond the city’s gilded spires, 
who did not feel profoundly impressed by the wonderful beauty 
and semisolemnity of the scene? To any man of refined intel- 
lectuality and with sentiment enough to respond to nature's 
wooing there is always to be found in rugged mountain scenery 
an influence both impressive and ennobling. Winged spirits 
dwell on mountain heights, and from the crest of lofty peaks 
inspiring voices eall. These spirits stir high-minded men with 
the fire and passion of great ambitions and these voices call 
from on high to human souls to climb. With these spirits young 
Hueues held companionship and to these voices he gave instant 
and joyous answer. He became a and also perforce 
beeame the architect of his own fortune. A brave heart and 
a strong, normal mentality constituted his first capital, With 
these he constructed his life work, and we know that he builded 
wisely and well. Harkening to the call that came down to 
him from above, he was always climbing, climbing higher, ever 
higher. With character foundations deep-laid and solid and 
with moral fiber close-knit and strong, it is no wonder he knew 
that each year’s finished work would stand the white heat of 


any test; and it was only natural that this knowledge afforded 
him an ever-present encouragement to advance without fear, 
always striving for greater and better things. And what of 
his work—what did he accomplish? Mr. President, when we 
behold a great life snuffed out by the tragedy of death, and 
when, looking backward, we seek to measure the worth of the 
stricken man, what takes first place in the sum of our estimate? 
There are three things—his individual character, his home life, 
and his conduct as a citizen—a trinity that might well be 
merged into one. These three things come first, and as to these 
the example set by Senator Huemes is so conspicuous as to 
deserve universal admiration. I would not say that his daily 
life—his incoming and outgoing—was in all respects above 
criticism, for only one wholly blameless ever trod the earth; 
but I will say that the private life of Senator Hugues was on 
lines so elevated and altogether so clean, sineere, and true as 
to afford little ground even to the most querulous for reproach. 
His body, impaired by affliction, was weak, but his character 
was rugged and strong. He could no more be moved from what 
he believed was right or moved to do what he believed was 
wrong than you or I could move the eternal mountains he loved 
so well. Mr. President, it has been well said that home life 
furnishes the finest test of those high qualities which make up 
a thorough gentleman. Senator HucHes’s home life, charac- 
terized by refinement and géntle courtesy, was ideal. Above 
his hearthstone love was regnant and with soft hand wielded 
there his royal scepter, bringing all hearts under the sweet 
influences of his sway. This home life of Senator HUGHES 
illustrated in a beautiful way the simple life of all cultured 
American gentlemen. 

Mr. President, it was almost impossible that a man so con- 
stituted and trained as this dead Senator could have been other 
than a model citizen. He was a model citizen. In every work 
intended to promote the welfare of his city or State he fully 
performed his part, never shrinking from the call of duty. If 
a man be brave, faithful, and honest; if he fills his home with 
sunshine and love; if he is kind to the poor, gentle to the 
afflicted, a good neighbor, and a loyal friend; if he is a leader 
in public enterprise and an exemplar of civie duty—if, in 
short, he embodies all these virtues in some large measure, then 
there is, indeed, “a combination and form where every god 
doth seem to set his seal to give the world assurance of a man.” 
Senator Huemes was of this type. It should be eulogy enough 
when that can be truthfully spoken of any man. But HUGHES 
also wrought in other ways, and did things the world calls 
great. He rose to high professional eminence. In the judicial 
forum—a forum wherein the best-trained gladiators clash—he 
ranked among the foremost. When I say that he was reckoned 
among the great lawyers of America I will not offend by 
adding that he was at the very head of the Colorado bar, a bar 
recognized as one of the ablest in the Union. Mr. President, 
I can not conceive of a more enviable distinction than that of 
being deservedly recognized as among the great lawyers of the 
country. How easy it would be for me to name a seleet com- 
pany of immortals whose fame is chiefly associated with the 
law and courts of justice; and, laying down the burden of an 
arduous life, what greater honor could come to any man than 
to occupy a niche in the temple consecrated to that illustrious 
company? 

While Senator HucHes possessed great abilities remarkably 
well adapted to public work, he had but little experience in that 
service. This was of his own choosing, for more than once 
he was offered positions of the highest distinction in his State. 
He seemed wedded to the law and unwilling to worship at 
any shrine save the one sacred to that blind goddess in whese 
hand is held the even scales of justice. The office of Senator, 
to which he was elected two years ago, and which he filled at 
the date of his death, was the only publie station of any mo- 
ment he ever occupied. His service here, although lamentably 
brief, was so exceptionally distinguished as to give great prom- 
ise of a brilliant future. No man ever rose with greater rapid- 
ity or on more substantial merit to a commanding place in this 
great assembly. He was not here beyond a single session un- 
til his forcefulness was recognized and his power felt. Still 
climbing, as he climbed when life was young and limb was 
lithe, he was here fast rising to a place of such well-deserved 
leadership that none could dispute it. The door of opportunity 
was opening to him for the performance of great services of 
signal value to his country. Oh, how pitiful that he should fall 
just as the sun began to shine with smiling face upon a great 
future for him! Mr. President, it is said that every cloud hath a 
silver lining. I believe there was never a regret so profound that 
there was not somewhere in the gloom a comforting spirit— 
no sorrow ever so acute and hopeless that some solacing 
thought did not creep in to soothe the anguish of the heart. 
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Missouri mourns for Hugues, but finds a comforting pride in 
the thought that she gave this great son of hers to Colorado. 
Colorado mourns for Hugues, but finds an uplifting solace in 
the thought that all his great qualities as citizen, lawyer, and 
statesman were matured within her borders and are a part of 
her heritage. 

Here, Mr. President, I would close this imperfect tribute, 
except that in the circumstances of this hour I can not forbear 
digressing far enough to speak a kindly word or two of my 
old friend STEPHEN B. ELKINS. Although not born in Missouri 
that State was his home from early childhood to mature man- 
hood. There was one striking bond of sympathy and affection 
between Senators ELKINS and Huemes and myself. All of us 
were educated at the University of Missouri, and every univer- 
sity man knows how the heart clings to the old school and to 
everything and everybody connected with it. The university 
authorities had voted to confer the LL. D. degree upon Senator 
ELKINS, and it was expected that the ceremony would occur 
last June. But, as you know, his legislative duties at that time 
were so imperative and urgent that it was wholly impracticable 
for him to absent himself from Washington. I know this was 
a great disappointment to him, and he often spoke to me of the 
next university commencement, which he confidently expected to 
attend, and to which he looked forward with anticipations of a 
most pleasurable occasion, I had promised to be present and 
introduce him when the time came to confer his degree. I knew 
Senator ELKINS well, and held him in most affectionate esteem. 
Besides being a man of exceptional ability, energy, and force, he 
was one of the most lovable men I ever knew. When I parted 
from him at the close of Congress last summer I little dreamed 
it was the last time I would see the light of his kindly eye 
and feel the pressure of his hand. It is a sad disappointment to 
me that we shall not meet next summer, as we had planned, 
amid the familiar and classic environments of our old univer- 
sity. 

Mr. President, Missouri has a right to participate in the obse- 
quies of to-day, and to share with West Virginia and Colorado 
in paying tribute to the dead statesmen in whose memory these 
solemn ceremonies are held. I speak here in a dual capacity, 
for myself and for my State. In speaking for myself I speak 
as a friend who has suffered a grievous personal loss; in speak- 
ing for the State I speak as for a mother who, while weeping at 
the bier of her dead sons, feels her heart glow with honest pride 
that she gave such splendid types of American manhood to her 
sister States and to the world. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, for months past 
the grim and unrelenting archer has stood as sentinel in al- 
most constant attendance upon the doors of this Chamber. 
His shafts have been thrown with swift, with frequent, and 
with deadly aim. He has spared neither locality, youth, age, 
nor activity in service—the North and the South, the East and 
the West have alike draped their desks in this Senate, and 
every section has been called upon to mourn its worthy sons. 
To-day Colorado is joined by her sister States in paying just 
tribute to the life and character and public services of one who 
had become bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh; one whose 
manhood had entered into her history and success, and whom 
she had honored with the highest political station that was 
hers to give. 

CHARLES J, Huemes, Jr., was, to all intents and purposes, a 
product of the mountain west; clean of purpose, direct of 
thought and of action, he was in the highest degree typical of 
that race of men who have carved sovereign States out of in- 
hospitable wastes, and have stamped the hall mark of the 
highest American manhood upon our newer Commonwealths. 
Born in the Middle West, acquiring his education and profes- 
sion under the conditions of moderate circumstances and the 
self-denials and self-helps characteristic of our best American 
life; with a mental equipment and a strength of character that 
was to carry him far ere “ finis” should be inscribed upon his 
work, he early turned his eyes and thoughts to our everlasting 
hills and cast his hopes and his fortunes into the lap and life 
of the “ Centennial State.” A lawyer by nature and education, 
he there entered at once upon the active practice of his profes- 
sion. His field of labor opened up for him new and unsettled 
branches of the law, where precedents were few and of little 
avail. Only in comparatively recent years has mining law be- 
come in any sense settled, and irrigation law is still of later 
date; in both of these important fields Senator HUGHES was a 
pioneer, and, at the last, a specialist. He delighted in wrestling 
with the new and untried problems, and to him, as much as 
to any other one man, is due the credit of working over the 
crude material at hand into a line of decisions along both 
branches that welds them into well-settled and logical law. 


Not content with the ordinary work and results incident to the 
particular cases at hand, his lectures in the eastern law schools 
and universities marked him as authority of the highest class 
in these two most important specialties of the law; and, all in 
all, the bar of the entire West gladly gave him place among the. 
really first-class lawyers of his time. 

To those who knew him well his election as Senator brought 
the greatest satisfaction. He brought to the duties of that high 
office a personal character above reproach, a mind alert, keen, 
and courageous, and a modest self-confidence that itself insured 
a useful and successful career in this body. His services as a 
Senator were all too brief, but in the little time that he was 
here his energy, his faithfulness to his constituency, and the 
vigorous ease with which his trained mind grasped great public 
questions gave promise of a great and worthy service and em- 
phasized the great loss the country sustains by his untimely 
end; and while his short term here precludes the possibility of 
the greatest legislative fame, those who knew him best, who 
enjoyed his close personal friendship, and correctly estimated 
his attainments know that had his life been spared he would 
haye been of inestimable service to his country in these and 
the coming days of change and vicissitude in governmental 
problems, and would have written his name far up in the roll 
of those who in this great body have earned and received, and 
shall earn and receive, high honor and the thanks of a just and 
grateful people. 

Senator HucHEs was a man who always had, in political as 
well as in other affairs, the courage of his convictions. A party 
man, he placed patriotism above party. A Democrat of the old 
school, he was ever jealous of the rights of his State and sus- 
picious of all attempted Federal encroachment. He believed 
fully in the restrictions of the Constitution and in the theory 
that this is a government of law and not a government of men, 
and these views, honestly held and freely expressed at critical 
times and on all necessary occasions, endeared him in the high- 
est degree to the people whose commission he bore, Colorado 
gave him much of honor, but more of confidence and love. He 
was one of those who made her what she is and who gave in the 
making to the fullest extent his talent, his energy, and his loyal 
service, and in the history of that Commonwealth among all the 
great names that shall shine along its pages by no means the 
least shall be that of CHARLES J. HUGHES, Jr. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither with the north wind’s breath; 
But thou! thou has't all seasons for thine own, O death! 

How sadly true the history of this body for the Sixty-first 
Congress has shown this line of the poet. Reviewing this 
history we may well pause in our busy deliberations and give 
thought to the mutability of human life and human institutions, 
Many times death has come into our ranks during the period 
so far passed of the Sixty-first Congress and taken acquaintance 
or friend from us. 

When we read the death roll of the session, what distin- 
guished and loved forms are called to our thought and remem- 
brance—Senators with whom we worked day after day, month 
after month, or year after year, in committee or on the floor 
as the Senate, some in friendly cooperation and some in friendly 
rivalry. i 

This is the long list of our distinguished colleagues who have 
been taken from ns during this Congress: 

Martin N. Jonnson, October 21, 1909. 

ANSELM J. McLaurin, December 27, 1909, 

SAMUEL D. McEnery, June 28, 1910. 

Joun W. DANIEL, June 29, 1910. 

JONATHAN P. DoLLIVER, October 15, 1910. 

ALEXANDER S. CLAY, November 13, 1910. 

STEPHEN B. ELKINS, January 4, 1911. 

CHARLES J. Huemes, Jr., January 11, 1911. 

Eight in all within less than 15 months, 

To the memory of the last named it is my sad duty to join 
with other Senators in placing testimonials in our records to his 
recognized brilliant accomplishments and abilities. 

The life story of CHARLES JamMes HuaGues, Jr., is one that 
tells of toil—hard, constant, unremitting toil—with one predomi- 
nating object in view, thorough mastery of the subject or task 
before him. When death claimed him he was young in years, 
but old in results. In the 58 years of his life he had accom- 
plished much, 

Briefly stated, this was his life: He was born in Kingston, 
Caldwell County, Mo., on February 16, 1853, the son of Charles 
James and Cerena C. Pollard Hughes. His ancestors were Ken- 
tucky pioneers who came from Virginia. 

Senator Hues was a graduate of Richmond College (Mo.) 
in the class of 1871, and was a student of the University of Mis- 
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souri in 1872-73. He received a degree of doctor of laws 
from both the University of Missouri and the University of 
Denver. After his graduation be supplemented his collegiate 
education by studies in higher mathematics, languages, political 
economy, and sciences useful in his legal practice, including 
engineering, chemistry, geology, ore deposition, irrigation, and 
hydraulic engineering. He accumulated one of the most com- 
plete private libraries in the country bearing upon these and 
kindred subjects, 

After being graduated from college he spent five years in 
teaching in the public schools and as a college professor. In 
September, 1874, he was married to Lucy S. Menefee, and in 
August, 1877, he began the practice of law, locating in Denver 
in 1879. As a lwayer he was successful from the beginning, his 
thorough study and preparation having given him a perfect 
equipment for practicing his profession. 

He built up an extensive practice, not limited to any field or 
class of clients, and embracing all save criminal law, which he 
avoided whenever possible. 

The ability of Charles J. Hughes as a lawyer was known 
throughout the business world of the West and East, for he 
was engaged in conducting much of the important litigation 
relating to mining, irrigation, and other questions arising out 
of the fermative and constructive period in the history of a 
new country and new States. Few great mining or irrigation 
suits in the Middle West have been tried in which he was not a 
participant as leading counsel. He was successful in the de- 
cision of many of these suits in their final settlement before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and he admittedly 
stood with those occupying the front rank in his profession. 

Before his election to the United States Senate on January 
20, 1909, Senator Hucues held no political office save that of 
membership on the State board of capitol managers which had 
charge of building the Colorado State Capitol. Twice the nom- 
ination for governor of Colorado had been tendered him by the 
Democratic Party, but each time had been declined. He was on 
his party’s ticket as a presidential elector for Colorado in 
1888 when he with his party was defeated; he was elected a 
Democratic presidential elector from his State in 1900, and 
defeated for the same position in 1904. He was a delegate to 
the Democratic National Conventions of 1904 and 1908, 

His election to the United States Senate in 1909 followed an 
indorsement of him by the State Democratic Convention in 
September, 1908. 

Senator Huemes throughout his career as a lawyer had 
high political ideals. He twice declined the nomination for 
the governorship of his State, for his gaze was fixed on what 
he thought a higher station in the political world. That this 
was so was shown in his speech of acceptance upon his elec- 
tion to the Senate, when he said: 

When there comes to us, as there comes seldom and to so few, the 
realization of the loftiest dreams of our imagination, hope, and ambi- 
tion, we find that the feeble words of our language, the faltering utter- 
ances of our tongues, can neither respond in thanks nor in promises, 

Thus we see that in the struggle for preeminence and suc- 
cess in his profession, Senator Huemes was hoping and dream- 
ing that the future held in store for him a place in this body. 
And in the busy moments of his life work his recreation was 
study and research in philosophy, political economy, and his- 
tory in order that when his time came, as he surely believed it 
would, he would be prepared to take his place among the old 
and trained Members of the Senate and be able to take credit- 
able part in the proceedings without having to serve the ap- 
prenticeship which many believe incumbent upon them. 

How wisely he builded we who heard him speak during his 
too brief service with us can testify. How efficient and practi- 
eal he was as a working member of the committees to which 
he was assigned, those who were associated with him on these 
committees well know. He was both a power in debate and a 
useful committee worker, a combination, as we know, some- 
what unusual. 

But how brief the fruition of his hopes; how futile the 
years of preparation to do well his part in the work for which 
he dreamed. The activity of his mind was too great a tax 
upon the resisting powers of a not too strong physical organi- 
zation, and the years of mental toil and strain told, with fatal 
effect, upon his bodily strength. Perhaps he had a premonition 
of this, for when he was elected to the Senate he said: 

I hope to slacken the pac 
and believe that in dohe 8 Mall FFC 
to the State and improve the quality of any professional labors I ma 
perform. - 

After he came to the Senate he sought to slacken the pace as 
he had promised, but the old habit of incessant work clung 


to him, and it was only when he was stricken in August last 
that he gave up his strong hold upon the activities of his duties. 
Too late he sought by resting from his labors to regain the 
strength wrested from him by the hard, unremitting toil of 
years. He went across the seas to Hawaii in the hope that 
absolute rest and freedom from the cares of office would bring 
relief, but without avail, and he returned to his home in Denver, 
where, surrounded by the members of his family, he passed to the 
Great Beyond on the morning of Wednesday, January 11 last. 

Senator Hucues was imbued with sterling patriotism. His 
creed was expressed in his acceptance of the senatorship in 
these words: 

There can come no hour in the Nation’s history when I may not 
pledge the support of the party which has honored me and my own, 

owever weak, to the strengthening of the hands of our Government 

by whomsoever administer in every just cause upon which it shall 
enter, to the defense of every righteous policy it may espouse, and to 
. of its integrity and wisdom in the councils of the 
na 

He was a strict party man and a consistent supporter of the 
political party to which he had belonged from his boyhood 
days. And yet he was willing to act independent of his party 
upon questions affecting the welfare of his adopted State, Colo- 
rado. In the long contest over tariff legislation he voted for 
what he believed would best promote the interests of Colorado 
and the Nation in the adjustment of tariff rates, sometimes in 
opposition to the general attitude of his party associates. It 
was in defense of this independence of action that he startled 
the Senate and attracted the attention of the country when he 
declared : 

I know no master * * * I demand the right to be heard un- 
challenged, uncriticized, and undominated by any influence save my own 
judgment and my own political conscience. 

It was that declaration of independence and the able manner 
in which he carried himself in debate with the most skilled op- 
ponents in the Senate that evoked the general prediction that 
he was the coming leader of his party, a prediction that many 
believe would have been realized had he been spared. 

Senator Huemes was a courteous gentleman, of high ideals, 
and rugged, almost stern, devotion to an absolute unswerving 
idea of the right. Beneath an appearance of reserve we who 
knew him well were aware that he was charitable and hospi- 
table and kind-hearted—one who loved his family, his friends, 
aud humanity. 

In my personal intercourse with him I recall many instances 
of his courtesy and kindness of thought and heart and charity 
for those in want and distress. His deeds of charity and kind- 
ness were performed quietly and without parade or ostentation, 
and those who were the beneficiaries usually were the only ones 
who knew of them. 

I am conscious that mere words are weak and inadequate to 
fittingly place in the records of this body a proper estimate of 
the worth of the late Senator from Colorado. But there is 
comfort in the thought that while my words fall short and will 
be forgotten, his life, though brief, was full and complete with 
the accomplishment of the work which came to his hand. 

Words may fade from memory, but the good deeds of a great 
man live forever, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, less than two years ago a 
modest and unobtrusive man quietly walked into this Chamber 
and was sworn in as a United States Senator from Colorado. 
Peculiar interest was centered upon him because he was the 
successor of Henry M. Teller, one of the purest and most 
illustrious statesmen of our times. 

But all doubt as to his worthiness to wear the mantle of 
that splendid Senator was dispelled when, at the very thresh- 
hold of a career which was so soon to end, he distinguished 
himself, not only as a lawyer and an orator, but as a safe 
counselor in the affairs of the Nation. 

For myself, I was drawn to this man from the beginning, 
for behind his armor of unpretentions I saw an intellectual 
gladiator. 

I have left it to others better acquainted with his private 
character and previous public and professional accomplish- 
ments to recount them, for it had not been my privilege to 
know him intimately before his advent in the Senate. 

But those who have heard or read his speeches here need 
not be told that his former life abounded in great achieve- 
ments, for they gave ample proofs of a profound thinker and 
a mind stored with the riches of knowledge. 

Those who heard him in his first effort in this body will 
never forget the brilliant revelation of his power and his 
unmistakable ability to sustain himself in debate with even the 
ablest men of the Republic. 


F r e ee S E LISA 
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He possessed the three leading elements of a statesman—a 
profound knowledge of the law, the power to square public 
measures to the principles of justice and truth, and the 
courage to do it. Senator Hucues’s addresses on the tariff, 
the public lands, the income tax, and the interstate-commerce 
measures established his reputation at once as a leader. But 
he had not long to serve his people; he had not long to give 
evidence of his learning and superb ability in our midst; he 
was not permitted to reach the summit of his glory. And yet 
he was among us long enough to convince every Senator, not 
only of his high purposes and lofty ideals, but of his unselfish 
loyalty to his friends and to his country. 

He was a fighter; a fighter in the courtroom, a fighter in the 


arena of politics. His convictions were on the side of truth Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when CHARLES J. HUGHES, Jr. 

and honor, and he had the courage to battle for them to the | entered the United States Senate at the beginning of the pres- | 
last ditch. He belonged to that type of men who make nations | ent Congress he looked forward to a long period of service, and 
great and who lead in the march of human progress. He was | the people of Colorado, regardless of party affiliations, had 
imbued with the same spirit which inspired our fathers to es- every reason to expect a most useful and brilliant career for 
tablish our free institutions and which sustains and directs the | him, his State, and his country. He was splendidly equipped 
administration of the Government for the good of humanity | for the duties required of a Member of this body, and few men 
me for rag hone: aa comper Se from oppression | possessed a more logical or well-trained mind. Scarcely had he 

and wrong ughout the whole wor been in Sena beca 

In my mind there is no shadow of doubt that the wisdom | that AB 8 . n 
which devised and builded our form of wrought it, was da | Senator Hucnes was an indefatigable worker. When it be- 
2 333 ware could never have conceived it so per- came apparent that his health was fast failing him he was no 
en 5 ee, . less energetic in the performance of his duties, but even put 
The most conclusive evidence of the wisdom of the plan forth greater efforts to accomplish more. During the present 
p at session of Congress I had the honor to serve on beommittee 
salvation is its comprehensive adaptability to all ages and all | ith Senator Huonts in the consideration ag ; 55 
3 3 be ca the end 5 * land legislation. The pressure of other work made it necessary 
th all rev tha lan of the grea for the subcommittee to meet at nights, and I do not recall a 
si eee, eg eee e dera naaa, 3 single meeting which Senator Hucues failed to attend and in 
p À the deliberations and discussions of which he failed to partici- 


this same unfailing sufficiency and adapts itself to the ever- 
i ernm pate actively, notwithstanding it was then plainly evident that 
ging = pa nons of RONDONE and. SOT ent ‘and to the ri was in no physical a sci gs sach strenuous work. In 
insti ew men were there combined in such a marked degree the 
SAAT me 1 all en ant LAKINE 283 ability and energy so characteristic of Colorado’s late Senator. 
the universal mind? . 5 85 Pe 3 ve a schola in the fullest sense of the 
And in consequence of all this, are not old ideals and old | WOT years of age he graduated from Richmond (Mo.) 
forms of government fading away? Are not constitutions be- College, and before reaching his majority he received the degree 
ing written everywhere? of LL. D., from the University of Missouri and the University 
Our lamented colleague was a firm believer in our great dual of Denver, indicating his early boyhood love for the law. From 
form of gov ent and in preserving it as it is, He was a the day of his graduation until his last illness he was devoted to 
splendid interpreter of the Constitution and defender of the fess prea 1 8 bonnie 1 hore 
rights of the States to control their own domestic affairs un- Sta rae A Hé cies p 
molested by the Federal Government or any other power under Aa an IOR OaE AS A EAE RULES De WES 210 
the sun. He believed in curbing Federal power and holding it | Ftrunger te the people of my own State; in fact, he was known 
within the lines drawn by its founders. He believed in the | worth, unquestioned honesty, and brilliant intellect. lis coun 
greatest good to the greatest number and in the personal rights q Á Rn — . ed 
ok all in the pursuit of happiness. sel was onan sought when great questions affecting the inter- 
Hie was every inch a man, in love with his country and pie | Pretation of the mining and irrigation laws were involved, 
fellow man, and in his death the Senate lost one of its ablest gifted with sound judgment in the great commercial affairs of 
Members and the Republic one of its noblest citizens. life. His name is coupled with many of the industri f Colo 
Mr. President, this has been a year of calamity for this | rado which go to ae that State y eat. The S 
Chamber, and we may well resolve it into a lodge of sorrow in recording the wonderful 5 of Weatern State 
3 ps yora — a "he history at the oe no the builders will refer to Senator Huemes as a potent factor in the 
erhaps b pe: b e so hi Sena development of Denver, the metropolis of the State of Colorado. 
angel of death been so 1 s 2o o. nia mai It is sad to contemplate the death of a friend, a brother, a 
Many of the pee and 0 : 3 < b e Š a aye sister, a father, or a mother; but rather would I look at death 
8 S si e i 2 ages most lov- as a temporary separation, the beginning of a new life, a life 
. e why Mag 5 fae eaten away from pesan nonet, anad Sai st gn God's — vaih * 23 
an adv: 
their great work, but let us believe that it is a part of the plan 1 3 Pes ANEA DEERE the aay 8 — 3 of a well- 
the destinies of us all and who holds us 
of Him who controls spent life. The web of life is drawn into a loom for us all, but 
ia e 55 3 arth in th grist e (TE eee it ‘gureelvas. We 3 our own atiuttion and work 
ey y ular our own treadles. e warp ven us by our Creator, but the 
r . een Tae 
own home—his own 0 me. e a tem 
They were not surface men; they did not strut across the | great, glorious, and honorable, the merit and happiness are his: 
nn y paar a as 5 9 in apa „i ae he ee a ee ponai, unsightly, and ignoble, to him 
uskin frenzi tteran 0 e shame and misery. 
to fictitious thought. They were builders. They chiseled and The life of Senator Huemes was not. great in years, but great 
carved the materials that have gone into the structure of the | in achievements. His work in this mundane sphere of action 
temple of liberty to beautify and adorn it and make it enduring; | has ended. He will be missed by his colleagues in this body 
they fashioned them into the similitude of truth and wisdom, | and by his countrymen, but the greatest loss will be to his fond 
dee dane oasis ad Carat wa now bir Har if i i T iaa ete” Matar have coo i fl 
e Senator whose life an ara we now commemorate | b a loving er. y they have comfor 
was not the least among those master builders. His life will | honorable and successful life. 


be an inspiration to the younger generation who knew him 
and witnessed his rise in the world. Mr. FLETCHER. - Mr. President, the announcement of the 
death of Senator CHARLES J. Huemes, Jr., by the resolution of 


There is one valued lesson to learn from his success, and 
that is the essential importance of preparation. He prepared | January 12, 1911, shocked the Members of this body and his 


for the battle before he entered it. He held diplomas from two 
universities and then finished a course in the law. 

He twice declined the nomination for governor of his State: 
but his experiences in public affairs seemed to peculiarly fit 
him for the career of a Senator. 

And that his people, who knew him best, were of this opinion 
was demonstrated by the vote he received as a Democrat in a 
Republican State of 73 out of a total of 100 in the legislature. 

Sir, I offer this feeble tribute of appreciation to the memory 
of the man who within so brief a time impressed us all with 
his virtues and high attainments and taught us to love him in 
life and to cherish happy recollections of him in death. 
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demise saddened deeply all those with whom he had been asso- 
ciated. 

Born in Kingston, Caldwell County, State of Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1853, he graduated from Richmond College, Missouri, 
in 1871, and received the degree of LL. D. from both the Uni- 
versity ‘of Missouri and the University of Denyer. He married 
Lucy S. Menefee, September 1, 1874, and began the practice of 
law in August, 1877, and located in Denver in 1879. He taught 
school for some five years prior to that, and I have often 
thought that the best way to permanently fix in mind and mem- 
ory the subjects studied in college is by engaging in teaching 
for a period after graduation. The accurate and firm grasp 
I observed that Senator HuGcHeEs possessed on all matters which 
he had considered reenforced that view. 

On the 11th day of January, 1911, he departed this life, leaving 
his widow and four children surviving him. His law practice 
covered a wide range of litigation, and in recent years he appeared 
on one side or the other of most of the important causes originat- 
ing in his section of the country. He gave special attention, how- 
ever, to mining and irrigation litigation and delivered courses of 
lectures on that subject at Harvard Law School and for many 
years was professor of mining law in the University of Denver. 
He was a tireless worker, never saving himself, but throwing 
his whole soul into whatever he undertook with a concentration 
rarely equaled and a devotion never excelled. He possessed 
a thoroughly trained mind. Quick of perception, accurate in 
analysis, logical in its operations and penetrating in power, it 
seemed easy and natural for him to see straight to the heart 
of any question and grasp fully its ramifications. Affectionate 
and kind in his disposition and nature, he especially lavished 
upon his family the wealth of his warm heart and richest hopes. 
His reading took a wide range, and his power of concentration 
was such that everything of importance became fixed in his 
mind so it could be readily brought forth fer use when needed 
and constituted a vast fund of information which appeared 
always at his command. His memory was remarkable for its 
accuracy and clearness and strength. His power of expression 
was extraordinary. 

Forceful, polished, and dignified, he made plain and lucid 
any subject he discussed. His command of language was never 
lacking, an his mental processes were those of a thinker and 
reasoner, honest and sincere always. He was elected United 
States Senator from the State of Colorado January 20, 1909, 
haying been the unanimous choice of the State Democratic con- 
vention at Pueblo, September, 1908. He took the oath and 
signed the roll as a Member of this body March 4, 1909, and 
his term of service would have expired March 3, 1915. 

Speaking of him a few days ago, one of the most experienced 
and eminent Senators said truly that he possessed to a marked 
degree three qualities which are peculiarly important for serv- 
ice in the Senate of the United States—physical, intellectual, 
and moral courage. During the short time he was permitted 
to serve here he took his place in the very front rank of master 
minds, and his usefulness to his State and the country would 
have commanded recognition such as the great men of the 
country have written in our history. 

I never met Senator Huemes until we both took our seats 
here in March, 1909. It was then my good fortune to be seated 
next to him and to be thrown with him daily. I esteem it a 
great privilege to have enjoyed his companionship, which on 
my part ripened into sincerest friendship. My esteem and 
admiration and cordial regard for him grew as the days 
passed by. It is with profound sorrow that I realize the end 
of that relation—except only in memory—and I mourn his loss 
as a friend and a colleague, and, in a broader sense, I deplore 
the country’s loss. 

Of course no words we can utter here can bring comfort 
to those of his household who were so near and dear to him, 
but the consolation which comes from the knowledge that he 
had faithfully met the responsibilities of husband, father, 
friend, citizen, and public official, and had impressed the 
rare qualities of his head and heart upon his countrymen, 
they have. 

He was honored and is remembered because of his high 
character, ability, and industry. After all, any man has lived 
to great purpose who has built up, developed, and established 
such a character, “the one indestructible material in destiny’s 
fierce crucible.” 

He won distinction at the bar; in the lecture room he was 
preeminent, and he merited the high honors which were ten- 
dered him by the people of his State. He was a close observer, 
a hard student, and thoroughly familiar with governmental 
problems. He enjoyed the most valuable quality which char- 
acterizes great men—capacity for and power of growth. Glad- 
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stone was an example of this power or capacity. Throughout a 
long and useful life he continued to develop, expand, and grow. 
So with our friend, every day his alert and comprehensive 
mind added to its store of knowledge or reached out in some 
new direction, thus broadening and extending his horizon. 

In the records of this Senate and elsewhere the results of his 
labor and thought will be preserved. At times while here he 
was not in vigorous health, but he was always cheerful and 
gentle and always attentive to his duties. Sometimes I have 
seen him in action, when I was reminded of John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, who on one occasion, when an angry mob was en- 
deavoring to prevent his speaking, declared: 

My Bible teaches me that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, 
but the fear of man is the consummation of folly. 

Again, I have seen him working when he was not able, and I 
atc of what Talleyrand said of Alexander Hamilton: 

I have seen one of the wonders of the world; I have seen a 1 
laboring all night to support his family, who had made the fortune 8 95 
a nation. 

The self-reliance and the brain-grasp characteristic of him 
are shown by his speeches in the Senate during the too brief 
period of his labors here. 

His impulses were generous, his public spirit broad and deep. 

His sympathy for humanity was of that nature which was not 
limited to ordinary politeness or etiquette, but measured up to a 
vital relation of life. 

His love for his fellow man was something more than a senti- 
ment—it amounted to a principle. 

His religion, not a mere spasm, but a habit. 

Being new Senators, occupying the back row and adjoining 
seats, we spent many pleasant moments looking over the Cham- 
ber and confiding to each other our impressions of our various 
colleagues. ‘The veterans haye not everything their own way. 
They can not deny to the novices the privilege of quiet, confi- 
dential, and good-natured comment of a personal nature. We 
took some delight in that pastime, and enjoyed the survey of 
the membership between ourselves. Sometimes we would liken 
the Senate to the famous school at Athens, in which Socrates 
was the first teacher. He was succeeded by Plato, and we 
would imagine one of the veterans of the Senate to be this 
autocratic successor of Socrates, clad in his purple robes, in 
charge of the school, at a time when Athens thrilled with 
thought and feeling. Then we would speculate who his suc- 
cessor would be. This school was conducted under the shade 
of the trees and vines and the pupils reclined on marble 
benches. We could picture that scene at times when Plato 
would take charge of the senatorial school and gather his pupils 
about him. Out of Macedonia came Aristotle, with all his 
belongings tied up in a bearskin,” to become the pupil of Plato, 
and subsequently his successor in the conduct of that famous 
school, when Pericles was delivering those powerful orations 
and Phidias was carving out of stone figures of exquisite 
beauty. Who is or is to be the Aristotle in this school? Many 
a pleasant hour we spent in wanderings and pleasantries of 
this kind, and I looked forward to the opening of this session 
with keen delight, in expectation that the attachment which 
had been so agreeably begun might become closer and stronger 
throughout our careers here. 

It was not to be. The mysteries of life we no more under- 
stand than the mysteries of death. It seems about the limit of 
our knowledge and capacity is, To do what we can, to do what 
we ought, and leave hoping and fearing alone.” We humbly 
submit to the final decree, and observe—“ Soft as the memory 
of buried love”—he is no more. 

He will be remembered as the courteous gentleman, the kind 
neighbor, the warm-hearted friend, the ripe scholar, profound 
thinker, eloquent orator, great lawyer, and wise statesman. 

We can only hope, as we eneve, he will experience beyond 
the graye— 

The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 


The sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things new, 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. Mr. President, I offer the following res- 
olution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
submits a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
ELKINS and Mr. HUGHES, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
February 13, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, February 11, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has had forwarded from the 
States of Oregon and Montana notifications that each of those 
States has ratified the proposed constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing an income tax. Without objection, the same will be 
printed in the Journal and in the Record. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Helena, Mont., February 3, 1911. 

Sin: By direction of the Twelfth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, I have the honor to transmit the inclosed certified copy of 
house joint resolution No. 2, 1 proposed sixteenth N 
to the Constitution of the Unit tes. 

I have the honor to be, sir, . 
Yours, respectfully, EDWIN L. NORRIS, 
Governor of Montana. 

The honorable the SPRAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


House joint resolution 2. 


Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first oe of the United States 
of America at its first session by a constitutional majority of W 5 


“A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
nited States. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Con: s assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United . — which, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the seve States, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as a pert of the Constitution, namely— 

“‘Apr XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration.’ 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State of 
Montana, That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America be, and the same is acre E ratified by 
the General Assembly of the State of Montana; and be it further 

Resolved, That ce copies ef this joint resolution be forwarded 
by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at Washington 
and to the presiding officers of each House of the National * 

? W. W. MCDOWELL, Speaker of the House. 
W. R. ALLEN, President of the Senate. 


Approved January 31, 1911. 


Epwin L. Norris, Governor. 
Filed January 31, 1911. 


A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


UNITED States or AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 

I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint resolu- 
tion No. 2, ratifying the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, and approved by Edwin L. Norris, 
d State, on the 31st day of January, 1911. 
have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


e at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this the 3ist 
day of January, A. D. 1911. 
Tsmat.] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


enate joint resolution 1, ratifying an amendment pro; by the 

1 Site let Congress of the Gale States to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, designated as Article XVI and relating to 
an income tax. 


an ee to the 5 of the United States in 
words and figures as follows, to wit: 

“ Resolved by thé Senate and House o Fee e of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall 
be valid in all intents and pu s as part of the Constitution. 

“ ‘ArT. XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or enumera- 

on: 


Now, therefore, be it 

representatives of the State of 
Oregon, That said amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
be, and is hereby, 5 and be it further 


tion be forwarded by his excellency the governor of Oregon to the 
President of the United States, to the Secre 
States, to the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, and to the 
peaker of the House of Representatives, respectively. 
Adopted by the senate January. 18, 1911. 
e Bux SELLING, President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house January 23, 1911. 
1 í af — P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
F. W. Benson, secre 


tary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
t of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of senate joint resolution No. 1 with the 
original theerof, together with the indorsement thereon, which was 
adopted by the senate January 18, 1911, adopted by the house January 
23, 1911, and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon January 30, 1911, and that it is a correct transcript there- 
from and of the whole of such or 1 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 


1 855 at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 30th day of January, A. D. 


[SEAL.] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 
JOHN R. KISSINGER. 


Mr.. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
(No. 2147) on the bill (S. 7252) granting an annuity to John 
R. Kissinger. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
7252) granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amount proposed insert: 

“One hundred dollars.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same. 


Gro. W. PRINCE, 

H. O. Youns, 

JAMES Hay, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 

P. J. MCCUMBER, 

N. B. Scorr, 

Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


This bill, as passed by the Senate, proposed to give the bene- 
ficiary an annuity of $125 per month. The Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House reduced the amount to $72 per 
month, which is practically the amount he would have received 
as pension had the Pension Bureau accepted his total dis- 
abilites as due to service. In view of the fact that Congress 
has granted annuities to the widows of Drs. Carroll and Lazear, 
one of whom lost his life undergoing experiments for the 
propagation of yellow-fever germs through the bite of mos- 
quitoes and the other lost his life as the result of his being 
connected with the service in connection with the yellow-fever 
experiments, the conferees agreed to make the rate in amend- 
ment No. 1 $100 per month in lieu of the amounts recommended 
by the respective Houses. 

Amendment No. 2 is merely striking out some superfluous 
language in the bill reciting the fact that beneficiary allowed 
these experiments to be made on his person, and it in no way 
affects the character of the legislation. 

Gro. W. PRINCE, 
H. O. Youne, 
JAMES Hay, 
Conferees on the part of the House, 
P. J. MCCUMBER, 
N. B. Scorr, 
Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the agricultural appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 31596). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of tha 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garyes in the 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the agricultural appropriation bill. When the committee rose 
there was pending an amendment and a substitute, with a point 
of order. It was ordered that debate should conclude in 15 
minutes on the paragraph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The point of order has not been 


disposed of. 
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Mr. SCOTT. There was a point of order which I reserved 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Epwarps]. I make that point of order and ask that it be 
ruled upon now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas want to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SCOTT. Not at all. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the practice 
and the rules of the House, I insist that the point of order ought 
not to obtain, for the reason that the paragraph which the gen- 
tleman offers his amendment to as a substitute is subject to a 
point of order. Hence no amendment thereto would be amen- 
able to the point of order made by the gentleman from Kansas, 
because the original paragraph, being offensive to the rules, 
and not having had a point of order made against it, makes it, 
under the rules of the House, in order for an amendment to be 
offered to the paragraph that would otherwise be offensive to 
the rule if a point of order had been made against it. 

This is an important question, and it is important to the 
entire Nation, and hence, in passing upon the point of order I 
hope the Chair will take into consideration every feature con- 
nected with it. It is proper and just for the committee to bring 
in a provision in the bill providing for drainage investigations 
which ought to be made by the Government, because they are 
of an interstate character, and hence no one ought to object to 
this paragraph or the amendments thereto. The particular in- 
vestigation that I am interested in is that extending from Mis- 
souri into Arkansas, known as the St. Francis drainage survey, 
that has already been entered upon by the Government, as 
shown by the report on the St. Francis Valley drainage project 
in Arkansas, which I hold in my hand, made by Arthur G. 
Morgan, an engineer deputized by the Agricultural Department 
to make the survey. It sets forth many valuable facts as to why 
the subject of drainage should be carried on, and I am sure that 
anyone who will read it will readily understand the great im- 
portance of this character of work. 

The original paragraph being offensive to the rules of the 
House, and no point of order having been made against it, cer- 
tainly the Chair will not hold, and the House will not contend, 
that it would be now offensive to the rules to offer an amend- 
ment thereto that would otherwise be subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be heard, briefly, upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I think under 
the same authority upon which the Chairman on yesterday 
overruled the point of order made by the gentleman from In- 
diana against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever], authorizing the Department of 
Agriculture to make investigations on the subject of potash in 
this country, would apply in this case. I do not believe that 
under the authorities cited by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina yesterday, all of which are in the Recorp, and with which 
the chairman is familiar, and under the ruling of the Chairman 
on yesterday on that question, that the Chair can hold other- 
wise than this amendment is in order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported, for the information of 
the committee. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all the paragraph, beginning on line 10, page 72, after the 
words Drainage . down to and including the word 
“ dollars,” on line 17 of page 72, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing, so t it will read: 

“To enable the Secre of Agriculture to locate, survey, investi- 
gate, and report upon the drain of swamp and other wet lands in 
the United States, with a view of determining what of such lands are 
susceptible of drainage, and at what cost per acre, the value and effect 
of drainage on such lands with respect to the peui health and agri- 
cultural production, together with reports on existing legislation of the 
different States on the subject of drainage and operations thereunder, 
foreign drainage policies and their results, and the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to local and State authorities and legislation on 
drainage; and to prepare plans for the removal of surplus waters b 
drainage; and for the preparation, ganag, illustration, and distri- 
bution of reports and bulletins on drainage, including rent and the 
employment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all 
necessary expenses, $250,000." 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment broadens the scope of this bureau to an extent that 
certainly can not be contemplated upon an appropriation bill. 
The existing language, I think, is warranted by the general 


provisions of the law establishing the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and I would therefore challenge the proposition that it 
is subject to a point of order, and that therefore an amend- 
ment which might otherwise be challenged is not subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. MACON. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that this provision went out of the bill a year ago, I 
believe it was, on the point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Perkins, the point of order being sus- 
tained by the Chairman at that time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I think I remember the prece- 
dent which the gentleman from Arkansas cites, and yet I can 
not believe that a provision such as this, which broadens the 
work of this office in such a way as to permit it to define the 
relation of the Federal Government to local and State authori- 
ties, to report upon the effect of drainage with respect to the 
public health, and numerous other provisions of this character, 
can be held in order under any reasonable construction of that 
law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that the item 
in the bill is subject to a point of order and has been so held, 
but the question then is, whether the amendment offered to it 
presents a new substantive proposition or whether it is a mere 
enlargement of the proposition covered in the provision in the 
bill. It seems to be perfectly plain that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia presents a number of new sub- 
stantive propositions. One is to locate and survey the drainage 
of swamp lands. That is quite a different thing from investi- 
gating and reporting upon the drainage of swamp and wet lands. 
To locate all of the swamp lands in the United States and sur- 
vey them is quite a different proposition from merely investi- 
gating the subject of the drainage of swamp lands and certainly 
presents a new substantive proposition. One is to report upon 
the existing legislation of the different States and foreign 
drainage policies and their results, and various other things of 
that kind, all entirely different from the scope of the work 
contemplated by the provision in the bill: 

And to prepare plans for the removal of s 
and for the pre aration, rinting, ilustration. wad aiccriontion e 
ports and bulletins on drainage. 

That, I believe, is already covered in the bill, except as to the 
plans, There is certainly, I think, a new substantive proposi- 
tion covered by the amendment proposed by the gentleman not 
included in the language or the scope of the bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I 
am frank to confess this language is much broader than the 
language which is in the bill, and my purpose was to make it 
much broader. I do not believe that the language carried in 
the bill is broad enough, and I do not believe the Bureau of 
Drainage Investigation, though doing a great work, is doing as 
effective work as it should do. Now, this is a very important 
work to this country; it is important to the State of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]; it is important to the State of 
the gentleman from Kansas, chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture; it is important to Georgia and to many other 
States in this Union, and I contend that the work that is being 
done by the Division of Drainage is being hampered by reason 
of the narrow language of this bill. It is being hampered fur- 
ther by the small appropriations made for it. It is almast a 
reflection upon Congress to go down here in the Agricultural 
Department and find the Drainage Division crowded up in one 
room, with several people employed there, hampered in their 
work. This language is purposely made broad in order that 
the investigations may be made and the reports published for the 
benefit of the people throughout the country. An adequate 
sum should be appropriated whereby the work can be done. 
We want the reports and we want the people to know the result 
of the work that is being done. I believe this is a great and 
important matter, and, if it is necessary to be done at all, it 
ought to be done well. The people of the country ought to be 
notified through the bulletins and the reports as to the results 
of the work, so as to get the best benefit from the information 
derived through these investigations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is not on the language of 
the original bill, no point of order having been made, but 
whether an amendment of this kind is therefore in order. The 
argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] seems 
to the Chair to show that the purpose of the amendment is a 
considerable enlargement of the scope of the paragraph as 
contained in the bill. The Chair is well aware, as the com- 
mittee of course is, that the language of the organic act estab- 
lishing the Department of Agriculture is exceedingly broad. 
It provides that the Agricultural Department shall gather data 


and distribute that data amongst the people of the United States 
on matters of agriculture in the broadest and most compre- 
hensive sense of the word. But there must be some limitation; 
and it seems to the Chair that the Agricultural Department 
is not under that language authorized to go into such questions 
as “the relation of the Federal Government to the local and 
State authorities and legislation on drainage.” The Chair there- 
fore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, before the debate begins for 
which a limitation of 15 minutes has been made, I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that the time be divided; the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] to control eight minutes 
of that time in support of this amendment, and seven minutes 
to be controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the 15 minutes debate that has been al- 
lowed under order of the committee be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas and the gentleman from Arkansas, eight 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Arkansas and 
seven minutes by the gentleman from Kansas. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I discussed 
somewhat at length the purpose of this amendment. It is to 
increase the amount available for drainage investigations and 
surveys. It is not my purpose at this time to repeat that dis- 
cussion. I ask the attention of the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture to this statement. I sincerely hope that during 
the course of this discussion, or at the conclusion, that an agree- 
ment may be reached whereby the amount carried in the bill 
may be materially increased. The importance of this work, as 
has been stated, can not be overestimated. I desire now to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] three 
minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], by striking out “two hundred and fifty” and in- 
serting “one hundred,” so that the amendment will read “one 
hundred thousand” instead of “two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand.” 

I do this, Mr. Chairman, because I am in favor 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his amendment 
again? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I propose to strike out “ two 
hundred and fifty” and insert “one hundred.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “two hundred and fifty” and insert “one hundred,” so as 
to read “ $100,000." 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do this, Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of economy, at the same time believing, as I do, that the 
amendment offered by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] carries no larger amount probably than ought to be car- 
ried, but I fear it is a larger amount than the House is disposed 
to appropriate for this work at this time. I believe the sum 
carried in the bill ought to be increased, and that an increase of 
$20,000 is a reasonable one. This work is of a character so far- 
reaching in its nature and so beneficial to the country as a whole 
that I believe this Congress will be derelict in its duty if it does 
not consent to this reasonable increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] whether $100,000 would be an accept- 
able compromise from his point of view. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] and the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kansas, the chairman of the committee, I desire 
to say to him that I will accept that amendment if it is satis- 
factory to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I hope the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, the chairman of the committee, will not resist it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if my friend will yield for a 
very short statement, I will say that it has been the policy of 
the department and of the committee for many years to main- 
tain the appropriation for the office of drainage survey and of 
irrigation at the same figure. The committee brought these ap- 
propriations in this year, recommending an appropriation of 
$80,000 for each. The House on yesterday voted to increase 
the amount appropriated to the work of irrigation by $20,000, 
and since that has been done, and in yiew of the sentiment that 
has been developed, I am willing, so far as I am concerned, to 
accede to the suggestion of my colleague on the committee; the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], and accept $100,000 
as the appropriation in this paragraph. 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, since the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] has generously con- 
sented to the amendment offered by me, and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scorr], chairman of the committee, has waived 
objection and will consent to it, it is not necessary for me to 
make the excellent speech I had in mind to deliver this morning, 
and therefore I yield the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 


[Mr. CANDLER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
delay the time of the House except to say that I am heartily 
in favor of this provision in the bill. The question of drainage 
of swamp and overflowed lands is one of great importance to 
the people of our country. 

There are millions of acres of overflowed and swamp lands 
that could be drained and then would be as fine land as there 
is any place in the country. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his report on this subject for 1910, says that more than 
9,000,000 acres have been surveyed, at an expense of not to 
exceed 3 cents per acre. 

The Government has wisely expended millions of dollars in 
the West in reclaiming land that would otherwise be useless, 
and has so arranged that all the expense will be paid back 
to the National Treasury. It seems but fair that something 
more should be done to reclaim the swamp and overflowed 
lands. In my judgment, there is an important work to be 
done in helping to secure the proper drainage of these lands. 

Mr. GODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the amendment was 
agreed to. This provides for an increase of the drainage funds 
from $80,000 to $100,000 which will enable the drainage office 
to further its work. 

I would like to see an amendment increasing the funds for 
the Office of Public Roads, as I believe these are two of the 
most important subjects now engaging the minds of our people. 
But as time is limited, I can only discuss for a few moments 
the drainage question. 

The reclamation of the swamp lands of North Carolina, which 
is being so strenuously urged by influential men, is of vital 
importance to every North Carolinian. There are approxi- 
mately 3,500 square miles of untenable land in North Carolina 
that could, with very little expense, be converted into the most 
fertile land of the State. By the drainage of this land almost 
as much more could be doubled in value, for in many places 
much of the land adjoining the swamps is too low to be suc- 
cessfully drained by ditches until the swamps themselves are 
canaled. The Bureau of Drainage Investigation has estimated 
the reclaimable swamp lands and marine marshes of North 
Carolina at 5,000 square miles. This land lies largely in the 
most productive section of the State and prevents the proper 
development of this section. We must have immediate drainage. 

The effect of draining the swamp and overflowed lands upon 
public health is shown by the decrease of malarial diseases in 
those States where drainage systems have been established. In 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa the deaths caused by malaria have 
decreased nearly 40 per cent since the drainage of the over- 
flowed lands in these States. Within the last few years scien- 
tists have proved, beyond a doubt, that the mosquito is the 
most common means by which malaria and other fever diseases 
are conducted into the human system. 

Since the mosquito generates in the swamps, the only way to 
be rid of them is to drain the land. Moreover, the stagnate 
water in these swamps is not only a menace to health, but it 
also prevents the development of the surrounding country. 

The Bureau of Drainage Investigation has estimated that the 
swamp land of North Carolina can be drained at an average 
cost of $12 per acre. The value of reclaimed swamp land near 
Charleston, S. C., which has the same soil as that of eastern 
North Carolina, has been increased $75 per acre, thus by an 
expenditure of only $30,000,000 the value of our land would be 
increased $187,500,000, a net gain of $157,500,000. The addition 
of this amount to the value of our real estate is not to be 
despised. Further, it is absolutely necessary that we obtain 
some means of supplying our constantly increasing population 
with food and employment, and there is no better method than 
by incréasing the area of the farm lands. Our forefathers had 
no need of draining swamp lands, for the West with all its pros- 
pects lay open to them, but this westward tide, increased by 
thousands of immigrants, is now returning, and North Carolina 
must receive her share. If well cultivated, 100 acres of the 
reclaimed swamp land will support a family, thus we may easily 
provide for 25,000 homes. Most of this land, and especially the 
marine marshes, is well adapted to truck farming on account 
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of its fertility and its proximity to markets. It will produce 
vegetables almost as early as States farther South, and, as the 
cost of transportation to northern markets will be much less, 
we have an advantage over the other States. Where the re- 
claimed land is too far from market to be profitable for truck- 
ing, it can be utilized for other purposes, being by far the best 


corn and cotton land in the State. Some of the land can not 
be completely drained, but this can be made into pastures equal 
to those of the western plains. By this we see that the drain- 
age of the swamp lands will not only add greatly to the com- 
mercial value of the land, but it will upbuild the State and 
increase the wealth of its citizens. 

The drainage of the swamp lands is a public function, but 
it can not be accomplished on a large scale without coopera- 
tion among the landowners, and it is difficult to secure an 
organization among the farmers without assistance and encour- 
agement. The landowners, the State, and the National Goy- 
ernment must each take a part if drainage is to be a successful 
undertaking. The Government did not hesitate to do its part 
in irrigating the West, and national drainage is as important as 
national irrigation. In fact, the reclaimed swamp land is much 
more fertile than the irrigated plains and can be redeemed at 
less cost. If the Government is willing to water a desert, it 
can not refuse to drain the swamps. We do not ask the Goy- 
ernment to drain the swamps of North Carolina alone, but we 
ask that aid be given to every State where the citizens are as 
willing to assist in the work as those of North Carolina. The 
Government has made the West the greatest grain-producing 
region in the world. By a small expenditure a desert has been 
converted into farms unsurpassed in all the world for their pro- 
ductiveness, and what was formerly an arid waste has become 
the pride of our Nation. 

Chemical analysis of the southern swamp soil and the west- 
ern irrigated soil shows that the former is 30 per cent more 
fertile. The products of this land are as essential as those of 
the West, and the cost of transportation is practically nothing. 
Thus we have a great advantage over the West, and if the 
Government has wrought such a change there by furnishing 
them with water, what could it not accomplish here by re- 
moving the surplus water? If the West is now the garden of 
the Nation, the South would then be the garden of the world, 
and North Carolina would be the choice spot of that garden. 

When I first introduced a bill in the House for the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of draining the swamp lands of North 
Carolina there were some objections, because certain experi- 
ments in drainage have failed. These experiments have, for the 
most part, been conducted on a small scale by private individuals 
who had no previous knowledge of such work and no advice 
from a strictly reliable source. It is evident that this work can 
never be successfully conducted on a small scale, and besides in 
these experiments the ditches have invariably been dug too 
shallow and the dikes constructed too narrow. In fact, it is 
surprising that so difficult a task, attempted without any estab- 
lished precedents to follow and retarded by such serious errors, 
ever became even a partial success. In Indiana and other 
States, where the work has been undertaken on a large scale 
and conducted by experienced men, it has improved the land 
even beyond expectations. Drainage has been carried on success- 
fully in England, France, Italy, and other European countries. 
Two-fifths of Holland has been wrested from the sea, and land 
which was once coyered with salt bogs now supports a popula- 
tion of 450 to the square mile. 

If the 3,500 square miles of overflowed land in North Caro- 
lina were only drained, its taxable value would be greatly and 
permanently increased, thus repaying for their outlay, the 
sickly swamps would be rendered sanitary, and it would provide 
labor for thousands of men. Instead of educating all of our 
energetic young men for the overcrowded professions we could 
then teach them agriculture and provide them with productive 
farms. Herds of cattle would then supersede the roving fox, 
and corn and cotton would take the place of reeds and under- 
growth. The sickly swamps would be converted into beautiful 
fields traversed by magnificent streams, and the hum of the 
malaria-infested mosquito hushed by the songs of the birds, 

ur swamps are the pathway to agricultural wealth and pros- 
perity, but they must be drained before they can be traveled. 
[Applause.] 

The drainage of swamp lands has become an interesting 
question in North Carolina, and the people I have the honor to 
represent are much interested in the project. I discussed the 
reclamation of swamp lands in a speech I delivered in the 
House about four years ago, when I introduced a resolution 
calling for surveys of swamp lands, estimates of cost of drain- 
age, effect of drainage on public health and agriculture, foreign 
firainage policies, and so forth. 


For the past four years much has been done in North Caro- 
lina looking to the drainage of our swamp lands. I have made 
two tours of the sixth district, accompanied by experts from 
the drainage office here, addressing public meetings with a 
view to encouraging and educating the people in this important 
work. About three years ago the first drainage convention for 
our State was organized at Newbern, N. C., and a well-defined 
and carefully thought out drainage project was then launched. 
Since that time regular annual conyentions haye been held and 
enthusiastically attended by leaders in drainage work. At the 
first convention a committee was appointed to draft a bill to be 
presented to our State Legislature. My colleague, Mr. SMALL, of 
the first North Carolina district, was a member of the com- 
mittee to draft the bill. Great care was exercised by the com- 
mittee in presenting a bill to the legislature that would stand 
the test of the courts. The mistakes in drainage laws of other 
States were carefully avoided. r 

This committee from the drainage convention, led by Mr. J. O. 
Wright, of the United States drainage office, presented the 
bill to the legislature of 1909, and soon thereafter, with prac- 
tically no opposition, the same was enacted into law for our 
State. This law has been upheld by the courts, and other 
States have since fashioned their drainage laws after ours. 

The people of the State now have the drainage of their swamp 
lands in easy reach. The National Government, the State, and 
the people to be benefited cooperate in carrying on the great 
work. 

This bill carries an appropriation for the coming year of 
$100,000, to be used in making drainage investigations and 
assisting those who desire to avail themselyes of the State law 
by organizing drainage districts to carry on the work to com- 
pletion. I hopé the day is not far distant when we shall see 
all the swamp lands in North Carolina properly drained under 
the provisions of the law and for the many beneficial reasons 
I have just given. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
considered as modified by inserting the amount of “ $100,000.” 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment as modified. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of the 

“And the Secretary of 
next session of Congress, 
peorizion and the areas in 

investigated. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. This, I will say, Mr. Chairman, is 
the same provision that was in last year’s bill, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has reported to Congress on this subject, which 
I think it is important for us to have information upon, and 
that is the only reason I offer this amendment. I think it is a 
good thing to have this report, I will say to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the language to 
which the gentleman from Illinois has called attention, and 
which he says appeared in last year’s bill, was omitted this 
year at the suggestion of the department, which did not seem to 
think it was necessary. But the special report called for is a 
matter of small expense, and if it does contain information of 
value, I am quite willing to allow the amendment to go in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


h: 
8 shall make a special report to the 
ving the a te ditures under this 
several States and Territories which have 


clerks, 
$1,200; 1 clerk or her, $ 

clerk, $1,080; 1 clerk, $1,020; 4 clerks, at $1,000 1 clerk, $960; 
1 instrument maker, $1,200; 1 messenger or laborer, $720; 1 messenger 
or laborer, $660; 4 messengers or laborers, at $600 each; 1 messenger 
224. = messenger boy, $360; 2 charwomen, at $240 each; in all, 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I raise a 
point of order against the paragraph, and particularly against 
the following parts: Page 72, line 23, “$4,000;” line 24, 
“$1,800; ” and line 25, “$1,440.” 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire to 
reserye the point of order? 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Yes; I reserve the point of 
order, 


1,000 ; 
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Mr. MACON. I shall make it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I may make it before we 
get through, but I first want to have the matter discussed. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentlemen will withhold their points of 
order, I would like to be heard for two minutes. The salary 
of the Chief of the Office of Public Roads at present is $3,000. 
It has been at that sum for five years. It was fixed at a time 
when the appropriations of the office were about one-quarter 
what they are now. It is $1,000 less than the salary paid to 
the chiefs of other bureaus of equal importance in the depart- 
ment. Furthermore, during the past year the chief of that 
bureau has invented a process by which, through the mixture 
of cement with petroleum or some other heavy oil in certain 
proportions, it is given waterproof and other qualities which 
it never had before, and which will undoubtedly add enormously 
to the field of its usefulness, This process has been patented 
in the name of the public, so that the man who invented it 
will obtain no pecuniary benefit from it, and yet it is the esti- 
mate of competent engineers that if he had patented it as a 
private individual it would have been worth to himself a 
million dollars or more. It seems to the committee that the 
increase asked for in this bill is no more than a fitting recog- 
nition of the high sense of honor which prompted Mr. Page 
to take out this patent in the name of the public instead of 
resigning, as he might have done, from the Government service 
and taking it out for his own benefit, as well as a recognition 
of the very great ability with which the work of this bureau 
has been carried on. I appeal, therefore, to the gentleman 
who has made the point or order that, so far as the salary of 
the chief of the bureau is concerned, it be not pressed. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I reserved 
this point of order and I intend to insist on it. 

Mr. STANLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Just a moment; I reserve the 
point of order which I intend to make before I get through, not 
so much because the salaries of these men are increased beyond 
their earning capacity somewhere else, but as a protest against 
the prevalent tendency to commit the Government to the con- 
struction of ordinary country roads. There are now introduced 
by Members of this House 25 bills for the construction of good 
roads by the Federal Government which I have not examined 
thoroughly at this time. I did, some four years ago, examine 
something like 18 bills introduced by Members of this House 
to the same purpose, and I delivered some remarks on that 
subject at that time. There are in addition two bills providing 
for the construction of particular roads in the country, and 
there seems to be throughout the country a propaganda grow- 
ing up and spreading and striving to commit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the construction of country roads, to which I am 
eternally opposed. 

Now, my colleague, the gentleman from New York, said upon 
the floor of this House a few days ago that the best roads in 
the State, and I do not know but he said the best roads in the 
country, were in the district or county in which he lives. I 
asked him a question, and he answered that they built these 
good roads without any assistance, in the form of instruction 
or in any other way, from the Federal Government. We are 
building excellent roads in New York without any help from the 
Federal Government, and we have bonded our State for 
$50,000,000, and more will be raised hereafter for that purpose. 

Now, I object to the tendency, and the effort that is being 
made in Congress to commit the Government to the building of 
ordinary highways, which every State, county, or municipal 
division should do for itself. When we get through with this 
I will insist on the point of order. I can not find any authority 
for any of this paragraph on roads, but whether there is or not 
in some former law I am not absolutely sure; but L make the 
point of order against these increases of salaries as new legisla- 
tion as a protest against what I say is the disposition on the 
part of this House 

Mr. LEVER. I hope the gentleman will reserve his point of 
order for a moment. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. I will reserve it. 

Mr. LEVER. The remarks of the gentleman from New York 
would give the impression that the Chief of the Office of Public 
Roads in the Department of Agriculture is a leading propo- 
gandist in favor of Federal aid for road building in the United 
States. As a matter of fact, and I think gentlemen of the Ag- 
ricultural Committee will bear me out in the statement, that 
Mr. Page himself, before the committee during this session of 
Congress, said that he was absolutely and unalterably opposed 
to this propaganda in favor of Federal aid to road building. I 
call the attention of my friend to the fact that the work of Mr. 


Page and his office is, in my judgment, doing more to delay the 
day when this Congress will be brought face to face with the 
proposition of Federal aid to roads than anything else being 
done in this country. It is the one thing that is standing be- 
tween Congress and the enormous sentiment throughout the 
country in favor of Federal appropriations for roads, and it 
seem ns to me the better policy for the gentleman from New 
ork—— 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Is the gentleman speaking in 
his own time or in mine? 

Mr. LEVER. I thought the gentleman reserved his point of 
order. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. All right; I will reserve it 
until the gentleman finishes what hé has to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL] has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may be allowed to proceed for three minutes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I ask unanimous consent 
that my time be extended for five minutes, in order that the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] may conclude 
what he has to say. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman from New York and 
myself will agree upon this proposition, that if the work of 
this department of the Government is doing nothing more than 
to delay the time when we shall be brought face to face with 
this proposition of Federal aid to roads, it is a good work; 
but, as a matter of fact, this department is doing an enormous 
service in teaching the people of this country how to build 
roads economically, and it is doing it in a perfectly legitimate 
way and in accordance with the spirit of the law authorizing 
this kind of work. I can not say more than the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scorr] has said with reference to this particular 
gentleman, the chief of this office. There is not a more faith- 
ful servant in the Government service than he. There is not a 
more intelligent servant in the public service than he. There is 
not a man who has sacrificed more personal interests than he 
has. He has not had an increase in salary for five years. It 
is a fact that he is at the head of a most important work in 
this Government, and it does seem to me that this point of 
order ought not to be made against him. Let us recognize his 
great service and self-sacrifice. It is due him and it is due us 
that this justice be done him. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I do not raise 
any question but that the gentleman in the Office of Public 
Roads is doing good service, and if his services would put off 
indefinitely a concerted effort on the part of the country to 
commit the Federal Government to the work of the ordinary con- 
struction, I would be in favor of raising his salary several 
times and keeping him in office for life; but I am not convinced 
that that is a fact. Besides, I do not know who recommended 
the increase, but the whole provision for this Office of Public 
Roads last year was only $21,260. This bill carries an appro- 
priation of $34,060. 

Now, I can not see how that indicates that the director is 
trying to limit his activities. The whole thing seems to be a 
disposition to magnify the importance of this office, as every 
other office in the Federal Government is magnified and made 
more important by the chiefs and heads of the various bureaus 
and the officers. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to 
say that this one bureau is an exception? This one bureau is 
continually asked for aid in the way of advice and specifica- 
tions and general work by those who are seeking to build roads. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. The appropriation asked for 
in this bill is 50 per cent larger than it was last year. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Well, it ought to be increased 200 
per cent. This is a tremendous country, and there has got to 
be a very strong demand for information along this line, and 
the gentleman knows that we in the State of New York have 
lost a great deal by experimental work. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. We have been able to use the 
material that we had there. = 

Mr. COCKS of New York. We have lost a great deal by ex- 
perimental work, and I think it ill becomes a Member of Con- 
gress from the State of New York to object to this transfusion 
or transmission of knowledge. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I think it ill becomes a Mem- 
ber of Congress from our State, which has built its own roads 
by taxing its own people, which has dug its canals by its own 
efforts, which has created its own forest reserve, while other 
States are demanding that the Federal Government buy their 
mountain tops—I say that it ill becomes a Representative from 
New York to say anything which will tend to commit the Fed- 
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oe ore to the construction of ordinary roads. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. All I want is, that this informa- 
tion shall be disseminated and prevent the mistakes that we 
have made in our road construction. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does the gentleman from 
New York claim that we have made mistakes in our road 
building? 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Of course we have. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Oh, this is only a starter. 
If you once commit the Federal Government to this you do not 
know where it will end. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. I want all the information in this 
regard disseminated that is possible. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gentle- 
man reserve his point of order; I want to say a word. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. But the chairman asked me 
to make the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
gentleman to withhold his point of order for a minute. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman from New York has already 
announced that no matter what is said in the end, he will make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on this subject in the 


RD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. STANLEY. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to propound a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from New York. I sincerely hope my 
genial friend from New York will withhold the point of order 
for five minutes. I am under the impression that he is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension with reference to the purpose of 
this increase. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the regular order. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
regular order. The Chair has already sustained the point of 
order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: In line 23 insert the word “three” in place of the word 
“ four.” x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. And in line 24 insert the word “six” instead 
of the word “ eight.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. And in line 25 insert the words “ thirteen hun- 
dred and eighty dollars.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General enses, Office of Public Roads: For salaries, and the em- 
ployment of labor, and rent in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
supplies, office fixtures, apparatus, traveling and all other necessar 
expenses for conducting investigations and experiments, and for col- 
latin reporting, and ilfustrating the results of same, and for preparing, 
ponia ing, and distributing bulletins and reports as follows: Provided, 

hat no part of these appropriations shall ba expended for the rent or 

urchase of road-making machinery, except such as may be necessary 
or field experimental work. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, to cor- 
rect a typographical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 3, page 74, strike out the colon and in lieu thereof 
insert a semicolon. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of the best methods of road making and the best 


kinds of road-making materials, and for furnishing expert advice on 
road building and maintenance, $60,000. 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 74, line 9, strike out the word “sixty" and insert in lieu 
thereof “one hundred.” 


XLVI——149 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is for the pur- 
pose of increasing the appropriation from $60,000 to $100,000 
for the investigation of the best methods of road building and the 
best methods and kinds of road-making materials and for furnish- 
ing expert advice on road building and maintenance; and in sup- 
port of this amendment I desire to say that I do not believe there 
is anything that is of more importance throughout the country 
at this time than the construction of good roads. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MICHAEL E. Driscott] stated awhile ago 
that this was only an entering wedge to appropriations by 
Congress for the purpose of building roads. If it was, I would 
be the stronger, if possible, for it, but this paragraph is con- 
fined to the subjects of investigations and the best method of 
road making and the best kind of road-making material and 
for furnishing expert advice on road building and maintenance. 
Therefore it does not touch the question of the construction of 
public roads by the National Government itself. That is a 
question which should have engaged our attention before this 
time and no doubt will engage the attention of Congress at 
some time in the future, but it is not the question just now 
before this House. 

The sole question involved in this proposition is as to the ap- 
priation for the purposes mentioned, nothing more and noth- 
ing less. If we make an appropriation as to the best methods 
ef road construction and road-making material, we should fur- 
nish this bureau with sufficient money at least to make it of 
substantial benefit throughout the country. When you limit it 
to $60,000 for this great Republic, you limit it to an amount 
that is absolutely inadequate to meet the necessary and natural 
demands, but if you will give this additional appropriation, 
while it does not amount to a great deal, still it will add to 
the amount that is now carried in the bill and will, to the ex- 
tent of the addition, permit the Director of Public Roads to 
carry forward these investigations. I do not know whether 
gentlemen upon the floor of the House have had experience, but 
I presume they have had experience along this line. In my 
district in Mississippi I have had occasion to call upon the 
Director of Public Roads simply for the purpose of securing an 
expert to make these very identical investigations, and to give 
advice in regard to the construction of roads. 

I have found him ready to respond when possible, but he has 
been hampered because of the fact that the appropriations are 
not sufficient. He is ready and willing and anxious to do it, 
and, as was stated by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
LEVER], there is no better, no more efficient, no more energetic 
and patriotic citizen or public official than the Director of Public 
Roads, Mr. Logan W. Page. Therefore I ask that this appro- 
priation be increased in order that the services provided in 
this paragraph may be rendered in different sections of the 
country, wheresoever it will be for the best interests of the 
people and wheresoever information can be given that will 
accomplish good for the development of the purpose for which 
this bureau was established. 3 

Mr. LANGLEY. How much increase does the gentleman 
propose? Š 

Mr. CANDLER. Forty thousand dollars. The bill provides 
for $60,000, and I ask that it be increased to $100,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. How much did we expend last 
year? 

Mr. CANDLER. I do not remember what the appropriation 
was last year. I presume they spent all that was carried in the 
bill, because it was a very limited amount. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Did the Office of Public Roads 
ask for more than the committee granted? 

Mr. CANDLER. I do not know in reference to that. 

Mr. LEVER. The estimates that came to the committee 
asked for $60,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And the appropriation last year 
was $40.000? 

Mr. LEVER. The appropriation last year was $43,000. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Does the gentleman know 
what the estimate was that is made by the chief of the division 
to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that. 

Mr. CANDLER. My good friend from Georgia will recognize 
the fact, and we all know, or at least have been advised, that 
the word has gone down the line that increases are not to be 
asked for to any very considerable extent. They propose to 
practice a great deal of so-called economy. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I did not know that that was 
manifested in any department but the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CANDLER. Well, I would not say it is even mani- 
fested much there, although in the Post Office Department it is 
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true that even some appropriations made by Congress have not 
been expended, but have been turned back into the Treasury. 

Mr. BARTLETT of ‘Georgia. And I would state to the gentle- 
2 it has been suggested economy has not been mani- 
fest 

Mr. CANDLER. That is true. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. (Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed 
in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the paragraph and all amend- 
ments pending thereto be closed in five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Say 15 minutes. I am not objecting, but 
I would like 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. <Any particular time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ‘SCOTT. Well, gentlemen of the committee, ask the time 
to be extended to 15 minutes and I will agree to that. 

Mr. STANLEY. And I suggest that that time be divided 
half and half. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will include in the request that the time be 
divided, eight minutes to be taken by the supporters of the 
amendment, and seven minutes to be controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas indicate 
what gentleman is to control the eight minutes? 

Mr. SCOTT. T-suggest the gentleman who offered the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks that all 
debate on the paragraph and all amendments pending thereto 
be closed in 15 minutes, eight minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Mississippi and seven by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CANDLER. I would like to suggest that there are three 
gentlemen on this side of the House who would like to have four 
minutes each, and I would like to have the privilege of yielding 
time to them. 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘Would two minutes help the gentleman? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and I would be obliged to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi from my time. 

Mr. CANDLER. Out of your seven minutes? 

Mr. SCOTT. Out of my seven minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. 
gentleman from Kansas? 
none. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, that gives me 10 minutes in 
all, and I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
four minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], 
because the 800,000 provided for in the bill is not sufficient to 
enable the Director of the Office of Public Roads to render 
such aid and to give such information as he is called upon to 
give. It is a fact that this department is unable to respond to 
the many calls for expert advice on road building, because we 
do not have a sufficient number of men engaged in this work. 
If the department had sufficient funds, the number of men 
necessary to do this work would be employed, and the people 
all over the country desiring information as to the best methods 
of building roads would receive it when they want it. Now, 
they must wait, and wait in many instances just because the 
Office of Public Roads is absolutely unable to meet the demands 
made upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, the county commissioners and the boards of 
revenue, who have in charge the construction of public roads 
in the counties, are seeking information to-day as they never 
have before. They are seeking the advice of expert road build- 
ers, and if we are going to have a Director of Public Roads at 
all, he ought to be equipped with men and money enough to send 
men with this expert advice whenever it is asked for. The 
people of the counties work up a strong sentiment for improy- 
ing the public roads. 

Public meetings are held, and it is often the case that when 
the county commissioners or boards of revenue call on the Office 
of Public Roads for a good roads expert they are unable to 
get him, simply because these expert road men employed in 


[After a pause.] The Chair hears 


Is there objection to the request of the 


‘the department are too few in number to respond to the many 
calls made for them. 

We can make this Office of Public Roads a power for good to 
‘the millions of our people who live in the rural districts by 
making it the mighty agency for carrying to them information— 
the very best information—that can be had in the world on the 
matter of material to be used and the best method to be em- 
ployed in building up the public highways of our country. Mr, 
Chairman, the farmers of the country would be greatly benefited 
by this character of information, and the merchants would share 
their blessings. ‘The value of their property would be greatly 
enhanced by the improvement of our public roads. Life on the 
farm would be made more attractive. These men who feed and 
clothe the world deserve this aid and encouragement at the 
hands of our Government. Every dollar expended in encourag- 
ing road building, every dollar employed to carry expert advice 
on road construction into the various sections of our country, is 
a distinct contribution to the welfare, the comfort, and happi- 
ness of all the people. [Loud applause.) 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] four minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. OANDLER], because 
it will increase the facilities of the Federal Office of Public 
Roads for the further investigation of the best methods of 
road making in this country. Considering the meager funds 
at its disposal this office is rendering conspicuous service 
to the American people. As is well understood, its functions 
are confined to the collection and distribution of expert infor- 
mation on the subject of better roads and to the giving of expert 
instruction. During the last fiscal year this office supervised 
the construction of over a million square yards of road built at 
local expense. For every mile of road supervised by ‘this office 
many more miles are constructed under the influence and ex- 
ample of the Government's labors. 

This small increase in the sum to be at the disposal of the 
National Office of Public Roads is especially justified, because 
its chief benefit will inure to our rural roads. Let me say 
that probably 90 per cent of Federal appropriations is expended 
in the cities, while about 60 per cent comes from the pockets 
of the farmer. There should be a more liberal apportionment 
in the interest of rural communities. The cities and the towns 
are already blessed with good roads, as a rule; the country 
roads will be especially benefited by the better information and 
instruction which will result from this appropriation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The question of good roads presents one of the most vital sub- 
jects in the range of human discussion. The final measure of 
all progress may be found in the rapidity and extensiveness 
with which the products of human thought and toil are trans- 
mitted and interchanged. One of the fundamental problems of 
a nation’s development is the problem of transportation. The 
supreme test of a country’s permanent prosperity lies in the 
facilities it affords for the interchange of its products and the 
intercommunication of its citizens. The most neglected phase 
of the transportation question in America is the improvement of 
dirt roads. If the man who boasts of the annihilation of space 
and time by modern methods of transportation should travel 
one of our ordinary roads in the rainy season, he would find it 
more suggestive of the truth to speak of the annihilation of the 
team, the vehicle, and the religion of the driver. [Laughter.] 
Mud is the chief enemy of civilization. It is the element out 
of which man was originally made, and it has clung to him 
ever ‘since. When we speak of the facilities of modern trans- 
portation, we have a vision of the fast freight train conquering 
the distances with amazing ease and think but little of that 
other vision of the farmer struggling with heavy load and tired 
team along inferior roads. And yet almost every pound of 
produce in the cars must first be carried to the railway on 
wagon roads. = 

Billions haye been expended in the construction of railways, 
while but comparatively little attention has been given the rural 
highways, without which the railways would find their occupa- 
tions gone. If the progress in equipment and construction has 
cheapened railroad transportation with such marvelous benefit 
to the country, would it not be equally beneficent to cheapen and 
to facilitate transportation from the form to the railway? 
Nearly all the freight transported annually by American rail- 
roads must first be carried to the railways from the farm on 
common roads. 

And yet, under present conditions, the average cost of car- 
riage on common roads is 25 cents per ton per mile—33 times 
the cost by rail and 100 times the cost by water. In England 
and France, where good roads have been largely adopted, the 
average cost per ton-mile of drawing farm produce is about 10 
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cents; in Belgium, 9} cents; in mountainous Switzerland, 8 
cents; in Italy, 74 cents; in Germany, 64 cents. It is figured 
that of all the common roads in the United States only one- 
ninth may be said to be improved, one-tenth to be fairly pass- 
able, the remaining eight-tenths or more being bad—muddy 
beyond temperate description in wet weather, dusty beyond 
endurance in dry. It has been computed that the actual an- 
nual loss from poor roads in America is over $76 for every 
hundred acres, or between five and six hundred millions for 
the entire farm area of a million square miles, the loss being 
equivalent to more than one-tenth of the total home value of 
the farm products of the Union. Truly, the mud tax is the 
farmer’s highest tax. It is the highest tax of manufacturer 
and merchant, because their prosperity depends upon the 
farmer's ability to buy. It is the highest tax of railways and 
ocean lines, because their tonnage must be drawn on wagon 
roads from forest, field, and mine. It is the city’s highest tax, 
because the city leans upon the farm. It is the Government’s 
highest tax, because the Government can not exist one hour 
without the farmer's supporting arm. y 

Good roads bear so intimate a relation to the general wel- 
fare, affecting all the people so equally, and present an enter- 
prise so gigantic in scope—an enterprise whose burdens belong 
to the public at large and not alone to the farmer—that the 
State, the most general representative of the people, must lend 
its ald and counsel. No permanent road system has ever been 
devised without state aid. The roads erected by the govern- 
ments of antiquity enabled them to combine the world in an 
administrative unity. Herodotus, the father of history, de- 
scribes a great road in Egypt constructed in the reign of 
Cheops, on which more than 10,000 men were employed for a 
decade. In Strabo, another early historian, we find that Baby- 
lon was paved about 2000 B. C., and that three great roads 
were built from Babylon to Susa, to Ecbatana, and to Sardis. 
Along the road from Babylon to Memphis rose the splendid 
cities of Nineveh, Damascus, Tyre, and Antioch, 

The governments of Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, in which 
rested at different periods the supremacy of Greece, devoted 
especial attention to the construction and the care of roads. 
The Carthaginians were scientific road builders and gave to their 
Roman conquerors the idea of systematic road making. The 
world is familiar with the roads of Rome, some of which are in 
use to-day at an age of 2,000 years. The farthest regions of 
the Roman Empire were connected by a succession of roads, 
From the wall of Antoninus, in North Britain, in the extreme 
northwest, to Jerusalem, in the extreme southeast, there was a 
continuous road, interrupted by less than 100 miles of sea— 
a road 4,080 Roman, or 3,740 English miles in length. On 
these roads the Romans traveled easily a hundred miles a day. 
It was impossible for mere local means to have accomplished 
these great enterprises. 

Perhaps it would be proper to state here that the use of 
broken stone is the distinguishing feature of modern road 
making, a feature made prominent by John Loudon Macadam, 
an expert surveyor and road maker, who first came into notice 
on account of the roads he had constructed in the vicinity of 
Bristol in 1820. He is undoubtedly the most celebrated road 
builder of modern times. His conception of a good road in- 
volved, primarily, a dry subsoil, a foundation impervious to 
rain, not more than 10 or 12 inches thick, and a cover of broken 
stones. So permanent were his contributions to human happi- 
ness and advancement that his name has been adopted in his 
own and several foreign languages to describe the road of his 
invention, a name significant of the best character of modern 
roads. His memory will be applauded when emperors and em- 
pires shall have been forgotton. 

Good roads will make possible the consolidation of rural 
schools, for without good roads we can not have good schools, 
the establishment of central libraries and lecture halls in the 
country, the development of an active community, life, and 
spirit. They will destroy the loneliness and monotony that 
drive young men to seek the glamour of the city and the glitter 
of the town. Already a majority of the people east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio and the Potomac are crowded in 
the cities. It is the saddest sign, the darkest feature, of the age. 
The fact that the good-roads moyement will restore the glory 
and the attractiveness of the farm makes it of more importance 
to this Republic than a hundred victories in diplomacy and 
war. [Applause.] Thank God for the new economic battle 
cry, “ Back to the soil.” 

Again, by enabling the people to assemble more easily, good 
roads will deepen, solidify, and enrich the religious life of the 
community. The prophetic fancy of Isaiah could conceive of 
no more fitting honor for Omnipotence than a beautiful road 
when in the Asian wilderness he cried, “ Prepare the way of 


the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 
[Applause.] But good roads are beneficial in another way. 
Let us suppose that a young man in the prime and flower of 
his days resolves to make the fateful offer to the empress of his 
dreams and requests her company for a drive on one of our 
ordinary roads. Let us suppose that after a few stammering 
preliminaries he approaches the question of all questions when 
suddenly the wheels strike a mudhole and she goes in one 
direction, he in another. [Laughter.] He might never work 
up to the point of proposal again. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman speak from experience? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Most certainly. [Laughter.] 

On the other hand, let us assume that they had driven along 
a splendid macadam road, the graceful stepper straining on the 
bit as his hoofs ring rapid music from the stone. Another 
union would have been registered in heaven before they had 
gotten a mile from town. [Laughter and applause.] 

Oh, may this movement for good roads succeed. It is ordained” 
of God. It should be accepted of man, for down these rural high- 
ways have come the intellectual Titans of the earth. [Applause.] 
It is fraught with blessings for God's multitudes. It will bring 
to the rural home the modern comforts and refinements, and 
young men will no longer hasten to desert the firesides of their 
fathers. It will quicken rural life with the pulse beats of 
modern progress. When this Republic, fashioned in the people's 
blood, the people’s tears, shall have been interlaced with high- 
ways everlasting as the roads of Rome, imperishable as the 
pyramids, when along these mighty roadways the people's 
homes shall rise in beauty, and aspiring youth shall find in the 
adornment of the rural home the highest object of ambition 
and of pride, when these material monuments shall proclaim 
the advent of universal brotherhood and culture, then, and not 
till then, will the dreams of the founders have been achieved, 
a Government of the people in truth established. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. LANGLEY]. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. WEEKS. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to find somebody who will yield to a 
question. k 

Mr. CANDLER. I hope somebody will yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, but I have not time to do it. I utilize 
this opportunity to ask unanimous consent to print my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
the same purpose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I have, I believe, but a min- 
ute remaining. Will the gentleman from Kansas use his time, 
and I will use my minute in reply. 


Mr. SCOTT. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 
Mr. LEVER. I dislike very much to disagree with my 


genial friend from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], but I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues on this side of the aisle to 
this situation: In a few months the responsibility for legisla- 
tion will be shifted from that side of the aisle to this. We 
have been pledged in our party’s platforms to economy in the ex- 
penditure of public money. We can not economize if we are 
going to continue to increase appropriations. I am just as 
much in sympathy with the work of this Office of Public Roads 
as my friend from Mississippi, but I want to call his attention 
to the fact that 17 years ago, when we authorized this work, we 
appropriated $10,000 to carry it on. In this bill we carry an 
appropriation of $160,760. More than that, the estimates that 
come to us from the Secretary of the Treasury, approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, call for an appropriation of 
$60,000 for this particular purpose. The Committee on Agri- 
culture has given exactly what was asked for, and that is an 
increase of $17,000 over last year’s appropriation. It does 
seem to me, therefore, that it is bad legislation; it is a bad 
beginning for us here, who are about to be charged with the 
responsibility, to force down the throats of these various de- 
partments large sums of money which they have not asked for. 
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We shall do pretty well if we make up our minds and have 
the courage to cut down the estimates submitted to us by these 
departments from time to time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why did not the gentleman make the 
same point against these other increases that haye been made 
here? 
~ The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think I am to close the debate on that item. 
My friend from Mississippi can use what remains of his time 
now, and then I can follow. 

Mr. CANDLER. I offered the amendment, and that entitles 
me to the privilege of closing. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to have the opinion of the Chair 
as to which side is to close. My impression is that the Member 
in charge of the bill has the right to close. 

Mr. CANDLER. And it is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Member who offers an amendment has the right to close 
on that amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Chairman be kind enough to rule on 
that question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will give the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, in charge of the bill, the opportu- 
nity to close. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I want to quote 
Rule XIV, paragraph 6. It is immaterial to me who has the 
right of closing on this matter, but we have a rule on it, Rule 
XIV, paragraph 6, section 746, of the Manual: 

No Member shall speak more than once to the same question without 
leave of the House, unless he be the mover, proposer, or introducer of 
ma ene: pending, in which case he shall permitted to speak in 
reply. 

Mr. CANDLER. That, Mr. Chairman, seems to settle it. 

Mr. SCOTT. That does not answer the question, Mr. Chair- 
man, as to whether I or the gentleman from Mississippi shall 
have the right to close. 

Mr. MANN. That rule does not apply to amendments in the 
Committee of the Whole at all, and does not pretend to. That 
applies to matters in the House. z 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois makes a reply to my statement. I insist that the 
rule I have quoted does apply in the Committee of the Whole. 
I am not concerned in this matter, but I do not like to have that 
statement of the gentleman go unchallenged. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the observation of the present occu- 
pant of the chair that a chairman of committee having charge 
of a bill has the conclusion on items of the bill under circum- 
stances like the present. The circumstances of the present case 
suggest two propositions, or two questions, namely, whether 
the mover of the amendment is the proponent or the Member in 
charge of the bill. The Chair has ruled, and the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] for one 
minute. 

Mr. CANDLER. I want to emphasize the identical proposi- 
tion which is included in the amendment I offer. The sole, 
single, and only proposition which is presented is whether or 
not you will increase this appropriation from $60,000 to $100,000 
for the purpose of investigating road-building material and for 
furnishing expect advice and superintending road building. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The amounts for irrigation and drainage 
investigation have just been increased. 

Mr. CANDLER. You have increased the appropriations for 
irrigation and drainage investigations, and now let us put 
public-roads improvement in the same line. My friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] says he believes in economy and 
that he regrets to differ with me in reference to this proposi- 
tion. I believe in economy as strongly as does he or anybody 
else, but I do not believe in economizing along the lines of the 
development of this great country among the people who take 
care of the country. [Applause.] If you want to begin econ- 
omy, let your economy begin at some place where it ought to 
begin, and not upon the plain citizenship of this country, who 
are compelled to sustain and support this Government, as is 
shown by statistics which are familiar to all of us. [Applause.] 

As was said by the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN], there is nothing that is so engaging the atten- 
tion of the American people at this time, and especially in the 
Southland, as the construction of public roads. The people 
engaged in this work need the advice of this Government, and 
ought to have it, and there ought to be sufficient money appro- 
priated in order that that may be furnished to them. The 
difficulty has been that while this is a good proposition, the 
money has not been appropriated in sufficient amounts to fur- 
nish the people with the advice and assistance which they de- 
sire. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, the statistics all show that wherever the 
public roads have been improved it has resulted in great benefit 
not only to the people of the country but to the cities and towns 
as well, and hence improvement of the roads is a matter of the 
greatest importance to all of the people, and in aiding the con- 
struction of the improvement of the public roads we would help 
and benefit every class of our citizenship. The statistics also 
show that hauling over the country roads costs upon an average 
of 23 cents per ton per mile, amounting to the enormous sum of 
$432,400,000 annually, and that wherever the public roads have 
been improved the cost of hauling has been reduced one-half. 
That means, Mr. Chairman, that if our public roads were im- 
proved it would be a saving to the people of this country of 
practically $250,000,000 a year. Is not this a question which 
should receive our serious, careful, and candid consideration? 
The Government has giyen to the people rural delivery, the 
greatest blessing it has ever bestowed upon them. They have 
and are now enjoying this blessing. So let us now do what we 
can to help them improve their public roads, and in doing so 
we will confer upon them another blessing, which is as far- 
reaching and as important and will be as beneficial in the end 
as the others which they now possess. 

I am glad that this agricultural bill now pending before the 
House has given larger appropriations to the agricultural in- 
terests than the preceding bills. Let us continue to increase the 
appropriations for the great agricultural interests of this 
country until the necessities of the country will be met. Let 
no man stand in the way of a reasonable and honest appropria- 
tion which will be beneficial and useful to develop the agricul- 
tural interests, because in helping that interest, as I have often- 
times said upon the floor of this House, we will help every 
other interest throughout our country. I appeal to you, my 
fellow Members, to stand by me and, within governmental func- 
tions, help the masses of the people who contribute so much to 
sustain the prosperity of the country and who also bear the 
greatest burdens of this Government. [Great applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
[ Mr. CANDLER] seems to have been prompted to offer this amend- 
ment largely, if not chiefly, by the fact that when be applied 
tor: an expert to be sent into his district he was unable to obtain 


Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I can not yield. 

Mr. CANDLER. Just a moment. 
gentleman’s statement is not fair. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not want to be unfair. 

Mr. CANDLER. “The gentleman from Mississippi” did not 
make that statement. He said he had made application for 
experts and had found difficulty, because of the limited appro- 
priation, in obtaining them sometimes, but that was not his 
motive in offering the amendment. His motive is to encourage 
and help road building throughout the country. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman is repeating substantially what 
I said—that he thinks this appropriation ought to be largely 
increased, for one reason because he found difficulty in obtain- 
ing experts when he has wished to have them in his district. 
I think I am not misquoting the gentleman. 

Mr. CANDLER. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
not misrepresent me 

Mr. SCOTT. Did not the gentleman use it as an argument, 
that he had been unable to obtain experts when he desired 
them? 

Mr. CANDLER. I used it as an illustration. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh! Then I trust the House will take notice 
of the fact that the gentleman has merely stated as an illustra- 
tion certain conditions, from which he appeared to argue that 
the House would be warranted in increasing this already large 
appropriation, but which he did not intend should be regarded 
by the House as an argument. I beg to call attention to the 
fact that if we intend to make an appropriation large enough 
to send experts wherever they are asked for, into every con- 
gressional district in this country, we shall have to appropriate 
more nearly $1,000,000 than $100,000; and I want to call the 
attention of the Committee of the Whole also to the fact that 
we have already increased this appropriation from $43,000 to 
$60,000, and this is only one of the increases that has been made 
for this bureau. We have increased this item $17,000, but we 
have given an increase to the entire bureau of over $50,000, in- 
creasing it in this bill from $111,000 to over $160,000. 

We have given to the work of this bureau every dollar that, 
in my judgment, it can economically and effectively expend, and 
I certainly hope that the House will not agree at this hour to 
increase this appropriation to an amount more than double that 
which was estimated for by the department itself. 


I desire to say that the 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
to the gentleman from Kansas that I asked the gentleman from 
South Carolina, while he was speaking awhile ago, what 
amount had been estimated upon by the Chief of the Office of 
Public Roads to the Secretary of Agriculture, and whether or 
not the estimate as made by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Committee on Agriculture is the same as was estimated by 
the Chief of the Office of Public Roads. 

Mr. SCOTT. I presume the gentleman from South Carolina 
was unable to answer the question because we are not furnished 
with the figures presented in the first instance by the chief of 
the bureau to the Secretary of Agriculture. We have nothing 
before us but the estimates of the Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto has expired. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 9, strike out the word “s and insert the words 
one hundred,” so that it will read “ $100,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CANDLER) there were 39 ayes and 63 noes. 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all those who have spoken on this amendment may have 
leave to extend remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that general leave can not be granted in Committee of the 


le. 

Mr. CANDLER. I did not ask for general leave; I asked 
for those who spoke on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The committee can not grant that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I asked permission a few 
minutes ago, and so did the gentleman from Texas, to extend 
remarks in the Recorp, and no objection was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that while the Chair 
did in that case, instead of separating the two requests, put 
them together, strictly the Chair was in error. A general 
grant of permission to extend remarks can not be given in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. CANDLER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Permission to extend remarks in the Rrconůb was severally 
granted by unanimous consent to Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma, Mr. 
SHEPPARD, and Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I do not desire to delay the considera- 
tion of the bill for any great length of time. I think, how- 
ever, it is pertinent to this debate and it would be well for me 
in the course of the debate to read what was said on the sub- 
ject of good roads by the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. Scorr] in his most excellent, able, and compre- 
hensive résumé of the work of the Department of Agriculture, 
on February 2 last, at the beginning of the debate on the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

I have made many speeches on the subject of good roads, and 
do not now wish to take the time of the committee or delay 
the passage of the bill. I indorse everything that was said by 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [Mr. Scorr] 
in the speech to which I have referred, which is as follows: 

OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


Another of the very striking developments of the Nie toh years _ 
c ways. 


-roads literature printed, more 
8 legislation enacted, and probably more roads really built 
uring this period than during all our eon istory. And in this 


Department of Agri- 
culture has been guide, philosopher, and friend.” It has tested all 


Seine laws, it has given lec it has issued nearly 200 different 
ca 


expend the $80,000,000 w 
ment and maintenance of the 2,100, 
United States. 

[Applause.] 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For in tions of the chemical and physical character of road 
materiale, $26,000. p 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that absence 
on account of illness deprived me of the opportunity of giving a 
great deal of attention to this bill. I am interested in the con- 
struction of roads. I am particularly interested in the con- 
struction of good roads throughout the country. I think it is 
entirely probable that this bureau has done some good and effi- 
cient work. I have appealed to it myself from time to time for 
information touching the question of the construction of high- 
ways. It is reasonable to suppose that this bureau has given 
valuable assistance, because it is an expensive one and employs 
experts, but what I want to say has nothing to do particularly 
with the ability of that office to advise as to material or as to 
the methods of constructing roads. There is no great mystery 
about it. Capable road engineers abound and reasonably good 
material is found widely distributed throughout the country. 

What I want to say is that gradually in this bill and in that 
bill, upon this occasion and upon other occasions, the Federal 
Government is invading the rights of the States, just as in my 
judgment it is doing it in this paragraph, and gentlemen who 
profess to be State rights Democrats and gentlemen who pro- 
fess to be State rights Republicans yield to the temptation of 
a small appropriation, the small pecuniary advantage that at- 
taches to paragraphs of this kind, and lend their support to 
these measures. And, then, between times, when not having 
dangled in front of them an appropriation to blind their reason 
to the importance of it, they protest against the growth of cen- 
tralized power and lament the good old days when the dignity 
of the forty-odd Commonwealths that make up the Union was 
properly respected everywhere. 2 

This method of assaulting the States—I do not refer to this 
particular item—is the most dangerous that the States en- 
counter anywhere, and I protest against its being extended or 
continued. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] or to any other man in this 
House in my inveterate, changeless, absolute devotion to the 
doctrine of State rights. I believe that the States are as in- 
destructible as their union is indissoluble, and I would never 
favor any legislation that would in any way affect in the 
remotest degree the inviolate right of any State to be abso- 
lutely sovereign in the control of her local affairs. But wherein 
will you invade the rights of a State by simply giving to that 
State useful information? If I thought that intelligence, that 
learning, that improvement in the arts would invade the rights 
of the States I would abandon it, for I would rather be a slave 
than a fool. 

Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

Mr. STANLEY. Oh, I do not mean that at all as a reproach 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, I do not suppose the gentleman does 
and I had not that in mind, but I rose to ask the gentleman if 
he knew that there are bills now pending here to make large 
appropriations out of the Public Treasury to construct high- 
ways. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is exactly what I am coming to. I 
do not believe there is any great difference between myself 
and the eminent gentleman from Texas, for whose learning I 
have great respect, but I want to say this. I am not advocating 
the building of roads by the Federal Government at this time. 
I simply wish to call the attention of the committee to this 
fact, that outside the construction of public highways, we have 
to-day at the head of this good roads commission a man who 
is the Edison of road building. We have opportunities here 


for mastering the science of road building as well as the art. 


That knowledge can be brought home to the States by the 
Federal Government. All over this country, in your district 
and in mine, people are clamoring not for a few thousand 
dollars to buy stone or cement or gravel or something of that 
kind, but they are asking for the intelligence of the engineer, 
not for the modicum of money that the Government might 
give, and you can not expend money in any better way than 
by sending men trained in this business to instruct and to 
supervise the construction of roads paid for by the States. 
The transportation problem—the problem of good roads—has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The means which we now possess 
is but an earnest of that which is coming, of transportation 
with power and with celerity over the highways, making the 
good highway the harbinger of learning, the handmaid of com- 
merce, the capstone in the arch of the prosperity and the glory 
of a great Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the question of road build- 
ing depends largely upon the cost. The question of the kind of 
material to be used will depend upon how much it costs to get 
it to the place where it is to be used.. Any information which 
the Federal Government may be able to supply with respect to 
the utility of given materials would have no weight with those 
who were called upon to pay the bills if the material recom- 
mended by the Federal Government were going to cost more 
than it ought to cost. Every locality within the States decides 
the question of road building for itself, and that is as it should 
be. There is no reason why the National Government should 
enter upon a campaign of road building in any section of the 
Union. Every State has its own laws, under which it levies 
assessments from which money can be raised with which to 
make these improvements, and all of the great States of the 
Union have already entered upon campaigns of road building, 
and many of them have most of their highways already con- 
structed of materials found in the locality in which the roads 
are made, The question of the cost of transportation, of pro- 
duction of materials, will always be taken into account when 
the community is considering the proposition of building a road. 

When the people of a locality are considering a proposition 
to build a road, the people in the locality where it is to be 
built are qualified to decide what is the best kind of material 
to be used, but they do not always use it because it is not 
always accessible. The question of first cost to the people who 
pay the bills is always the important question, and although it 
might be very well understood that crushed stone, granite if you 
please, mixed with a composition of asphalt well rolled in, either 
hot or cold, would make the best and the most durable road, that 
material might be so expensive as to make its use impossible. 
So the people who want to build a road might decide to use 
gravel, because gravel can be found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood in which the road is to be constructed. So I can see no 
special benefit to be derived from any information to be dis- 
seminated through this Bureau of Good Roads, because it would 
not matter what its recommendations were if the recommenda- 
tions were counter to the local interests 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It seems that the question of 
State rights is said to be involved here. Has the gentleman 
any doubt that under the constitutional provision authorizing 
the Congress to establish post offices and post roads that Con- 
gress can build a road whether a State wants it built or not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I have not any doubt about that, and 
yet I believe that the States themselves are quite competent to 
enter upon this enterprise of building roads, and that the re- 
sponsibiliy should be with the States. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. But this provision about giving 
information in regard to the building of roads is not confined 
to post roads in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. True, true; and I believe that it is a dan- 
gerous step for the Federal Government to take, to expend any 
money either to build an initial sample road for the informa- 
tion of the community or for the construction of roads longer 
than the sample road would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Agriculture 
has taken great interest in this Office of Public Roads, as is evi- 
denced by the increased appropriation. I want to protest here 
against the objection that was made to the increase of salary 
of the chief official of this bureau. If there is a man in the 
public service to-day who is more deserving of an increased 
salary I have not been informed of that gentleman. Dr. Page 
has been offered $15,000 a year in private life. Dr. Cushman, 
his first assistant, who served for two years without compensa- 
tion, is now receiving a salary of $32,000 in private life. It 
occurs to me that if we want to retain the service of very 
eminent gentlemen who are qualified for the duties of their 
office it is incumbent upon the Congress to recognize their 
qualifications by an occasional increase of salary. I wish to 
say in regard to the criticism raised by the gentleman from 
Texas, that this bill is not invading the old doctrine of States’ 
rights; that long prior to the time when that doctrine received a 
fatal blow in this Nation that the National Government was 
engaged in the construction of national highways, the national 
highway across this country known as the Old Nose Pike, which 
our ancestors followed through Pennsylvania over into Ohio, 
Indiana, and Missouri and populated the Mississippi Valley, 


stands to-day as a condemnation of the policy, both of State 
and Nation, in their method of building and constructing public 
roads. Last year I took this route back to Ohio. I found that 
down through a part of the State of Maryland it was in a 
proper state of repair, but when we came down to Hancock 
and started up through the hills on through to Cumberland it 
was almost impassable. Some half century ago the National 
Government turned it over to the States and the State govern- 
ment turned over the maintenance of it to the various counties 
through which it runs. Some of those counties, which may be 
willing, were unable to build one public highway. Mr. Chair- 
man, the time has come when it is necessary to construct great 
roads across this continent. 

Some States and some localities are not qualified, from a 
monetary standpoint, to construct those roads, so I say it 
becomes incumbent upon the National Government in such 
emergencies to assist the localities not only by means of advice, 
but in a financial way in the construction of these highways. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard this doctrine of State rights 
exploited here on numerous occasions, but I am inclined to 
think that the retort of the gentleman from the State of South 
Carolina rather expresses the attitude of the South on the 
subject. He said: 

I never mit my views on the subject of State rights to interfere 
with a Federal appropriation for the State of South Carolina. 

[Applause.] 

I am not opposed, Mr. Chairman, to this construction of 
that doctrine. I think it is to the honor and credit of the 
National Government that since the scourge of war has 
passed away it has gone into the South to encourage diversified 
agriculture, to assist in the construction of her highways, and 
to remove industrial depression and put her on the road to the 
great prosperity she is now enjoying. Never by my vote upon 
this floor will I attempt to obstruct the National Government 
in bringing back the blessings of peace and prosperity to the 
Southland, even though it does violence to the ancient doctrine 
of State rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? Debate has been concluded. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, there was an understanding be- 
tween the gentlemen here when debate was closed that the last 
five minutes might be divided between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Core]. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cork] has inad- 
vertently run over the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the committee 
is now proceeding under the five-minute rule. Without objec- 
tion, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For conducting field experiments and various methods of road con- 
struction and maintenance, and investigations concerning various road 
materials and preparations; for investigating and developing equip- 
ment intended for the preparation and application of bituminous and 
other binders; for the purchase of materials and equipment; for the 
employment of assistants and labor; for the rental and erection of 
buildings; such experimental work to be confined as nearly as possible 
to one point during the fiscal year, $10,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois reserve 
or make the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. The point is that it is new legislation and 
not authorized by law. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MICHAEL E. Driscort], however, would like to speak to this 
question, I will be glad to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. “The gentleman from New 
York ” does not wish to speak to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Micuaet E. DRISCOLL] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Core] directed the first part of his remarks to me because 
I raised the point of order against the increase of salaries to 
some of the officers in the Office of Public Roads. I stated then 
that I did not make that point of order on account of the fact 
that they did not earn their salaries, but as a protest against 
the continuous effort to increase the activities of this Office of 
Public Roads and the tendency all through the country to force 
the General Government into the construction of ordinary coun- 
try roads. 

I was very much interested in the speech made by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, SLAYDEN], and also by the gentleman 
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from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey]. Since I have been on this floor 
I have heard many eloquent speeches made against paternalism 
and against the invasion of State rights, and I hope when the 
question comes up that these and other gentlemen will reduce it 
to a practical application and that they will stand by their 
theories. But, Mr. Chairman, when the proposition comes up 
by which their States or districts may get some benefit or ad- 
vantage, then it is a condition and not a theory that confronts 
them. Then they are human, and they yield to the pleas and 
petitions of their constituents; then they fling their academic 
views to the winds and vote for the appropriation, as my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Core] said the gentleman from South 
Carolina did. 

Only a few years ago there was a proposition to commit the 
Federal Government to fighting yellow fever down in the Gulf 
States. The gentlemen from Louisiana and other Gulf States 
were for it strenuously, because it helped them out, whereas 
most of the gentlemen from Texas were against it, because they 
said it violated State rights. On another occasion there was a 
proposition here to irrigate arid lands, and the gentlemen from 
Texas were in favor of that because they had some arid lands 
which they wanted irrigated at the national expense. Later on, 
only last year, there was a proposition here for the General 
Government to buy and reforest our mountain tops along the 
Appalachian Range, and some of the Representatives from the 
old and conservative Commonwealth of Massachusetts were for 
it, and they defended it under the “general-welfare” clause. 
By and by, when there comes a proposition to drain the swamps 
down through some of your States it will be a condition that 
will confront you. 

You will not raise any objection to the invasion of the rights 
of your States, nor will you talk against paternalism, but you 
will be for the proposition. For good or ill, and, I think, for 
ill, Mr. Chairman, the power and jurisdiction of the central 
government are increasing very rapidly relatively to the power 
of the several State governments, and those increases are com- 
ing in appropriation bills and will continue to grow until the 
people arise in their might against the growing expenditure of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] has withheld the point of order. I concede, of course, 
that this is new legislation, and therefore would be obnoxious 
to the rule. I feel quite confident, however, that upon consider- 
ation of the reasons which induced the committee to insert the 
provision my friend from Illinois will not insist on his objec- 
tion. 


I do not know how those reasons can be more clearly and 
succinctly stated than they are in the testimony of Mr. Page 
himself, the chief of the office. In reply to questions, he said: 

What I t is this: To make arrangements with the Mary- 
land and District of Columbia authorities for a continuous stretch of 
road leading out of Washington, so that I can make actual experiments 
on all of these different kinds of materials that are used as artificial 

inders now and that I may maintain this stretch of road and keep 
accurate cost data. As it is now, it is the most difficult thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? Does Mr. 
Page say that he wants the authority to maintain the road? 

Mr. SCOTT. Exactly. 

Mr. MADDEN. And to build the road? 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘To build the road. 

Mr. MADDEN. And to pay for it out of the Federal Treas- 
ury—for the binders? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. He estimates that the total cost will not 
exceed $10,000 for the year. 

Now, I continue reading from his testimony: 

We letter after letter asking how much it costs to maintain a 
road of a certain material and how much it costs to lay it. Now, un- 
less we can get them in actual competition that way and keep accu- 
snother thing, from an educitional steadpetnt IE weuld be a very goed 
ano „ 8 wow a 
rs and road builders That 
vitate to the 
different ty 
of construction, different types 
show them what we have here. small in 
with a road like that to take them out and show them just how this 


actly what it costs, and, most important of all, how to maintain it, is 


It seemed to the committee that that was a reasonable propo- 
sition; that instead of building or supervising the construction 
of model roads and sample roads in different parts of the 
country there should be built here, right close to the city of 
Washington, a stretch of road in which there could be instituted 
comparisons as to the value of different binding materials, and 
3 and the length of life, and the other 
rtant questions involved. 


Mr. SLIP. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
amendment, increasing, as it does, the appropriation for inves- 
tigations of the best methods of road making and the best 


kinds of road-making materials, and for f expert ad- 
vice on road building. In my judgment $40,000 additional is 
even inadequate for this service, important and valuable as it 
has proven to be in extending national aid in the great work 
of road construction, and I should be glad of an opportunity 
to vote for a greater amount. 

The work of the Public Roads Bureau has been of inesti- 
mable value to State and other local authorities in many prac- 
tical ways toward a uniform system of road building. This 
bureau, by its experiments in read making, by its investiga- 
tions of the chemical and physical character of road materials, 
and by the distribution of bulletins and reports, has performed 
a service that will eventually prove the basis upon which a 
national system of good roads will be constructed. 

In my district in southwestern Virginia, a district rich in 
virgin soil, in grazing lands, in mineral and other natural re- 
sources, and with yast possibilities of material development, this 
question of good roads is considered one of the most important 
that could engage our attention, and we take advanced views on 
the subject. Our people have had demonstrated to them the prac- 
ticability and value of governmental aid in road building, and 
they believe that the facilities thus afforded should be in- 
creased, while at the same time they themselyes have cooper- 
ated and are .cooperating with local and national authorities 
to make every portion of that wonderful section accessible from 
without to those seeking homes in a healthful climate, and to 
bring nearer, through the medium of good roads, the marts of 
commerce and trade furnishing a market for their diversified 
products. The question of transportation with us is a serious 
problem, which we think can be solved to a great extent by a 
system of roads built with the most approved materials and 
by modern methods of construction. And we appreciate what 
the Department of Agriculture, through the Reads Bureau, is 
doing to help us, and we would strengthen its hands in every 
proper way; therefore I shall support the amendment increas- 
ing the appropriation for this work from sixty to one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The small county of Wise, in which I live, has come to the 
front with a bond issue of $720,000, and the adjoining county of 
Lee has bonded itself for over $300,000, for road construction. 
Most of these bonds have recently been sold, and surveyors are 
now at work locating grades and proper thoroughfares through 
these counties. What we need, and need badly, is the best ad- 
vice Government experts can give us regarding road material, 
road construction, and even a good system of auditing accounts, 
so that mistakes will not be made and the people’s money will 
be used to best advantage. Active cooperation on the part of 
the Government, as in the past, will be very helpful and greatly 
appreciated by our people. 

Mr. Chairman, while on this subject I want to publicly ex- 
press my gratitude to the capable and efficient Director of the 
Office of Public Roads, Mr. Logan Waller Page, for his uni- 
formly courteous and intelligent treatment of me and of the 
people of my district, with whom he has come in contact in the 
work of sample road making. He and his well-trained corps of 
assistants have furnished us with every proper and possible 
facility, for which we are grateful. 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the Chairman rules I would like to 
say that the proposition of Mr. Page, the Chief of the Good 
Roads Bureau of the Agricultural Department, is a most pre- 
posterous one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert 
after line 12 the following amendment. I understand the other 
proposition has gone out. This is to enable the Government of 
the United States to become a member of the International Road 
Congress. I send it to the Clerk's desk to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert on bottom of 74 a new pene”, as follows: 

“To enable the U: States to me a member of the Interna- 
tional Road Congress and to pay the necessary expenses of representa- 
tion to the same, $5,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cocks] to the fact that we have 
not yet reached the bottom of the page. 
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Mr. COCKS of New York. I ask, then, that I may be permit- 
ted to insert it in its place, on line 12, after the language that 
has been stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again read the amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment, as follows: 


Insert after line 12, page 74, a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ To enable the United tates to become a member of the International 
Road 8005 ang to pay the necessary expenses of representation to 
the same, $5,000. 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. Will the gentleman reserve his 
point of order for a moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] makes the point of order against the amendment. The 
Chair sustains the point of order, and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general administrative ex 
tioned lines of investigations an 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I was about to say, when the gentleman from New York 
called for the regular order a few moments ago—— 

Mr. COCKS of New York. The gentleman from Illinois is 
mistaken; I did not call for the regular order 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). That the proposition of the head 
of the good roads bureau was the most preposterous proposition 
I had ever heard of. He proposed, through the appropriation 
contained in the paragraph stricken out on the point of order, 
to furnish the material to build part of the roads through the 
District of Columbia and the State of Maryland in order that he 
might be able to keep a record of the cost of road building, and 
this was done, as he said, so that he might be able to show 
engineers coming from various parts of the country the char- 
acter of roads that could be built by Government officials. I 
was in Pittsburg about two weeks ago. The county commis- 
sioners of Allegheny County requested me to take a ride in the 
country. There they drove me over 450 miles of roads built by 
the taxpayers of Allegheny County. These roads were built of 
various kinds of materials, some of brick, some of macadam, 
some of concrete; some of macadam, concrete, and asphalt 
mixed. There was displayed the opportunity of investigating 
the kinds of road that could be built of these various sorts of 
material. There the people of Allegheny County gave evidence 
of their high order of experience in road building. There they 
displayed the fact that roads can be built by local communities, 
over which the people of those communities can drive at any 
season of the year. There they gave evidence that they had 
intelligence enough and system enough to ascertain the cost of 
road building. They were able to display the records to show 
what it cost to build the different kinds of roads. 

This same thing exists in various communities throughout 
the country. Indiana has a system of roads unequaled by any 
other State in America. The State from which I come, in 
many of its counties, has roads equal to any to be found any- 
where, and they know what these roads cost. They know how 
durable they are. They know the first cost and the ultimate 
cost. They have the record of the ease with which a load can 
be hauled over a road under certain conditions. They can tell 
whether a load can be hauled with greater ease over an asphalt 
road than it can over a macadam road. They can tell whether 
a top dressing of granite is better than a top dressing of 
gravel. They can tell whether a brick road is better than a 
macadam road, and they can tell exactly what it costs to build 
these roads. The information sought to be acquired by Mr. 
Page, the head of this bureau, is information that is not neces- 
sary at all. Every community has the ability to get the in- 
formation that it requires in the construction of roads which it 
may order built. The establishment of the authority sought 
to be conveyed in the paragraph stricken out is a most danger- 
ous precedent. I hope the Federal Government will never be 
allowed to enter upon any such enterprise. 

Mr. COCKS of New York. I hope it will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] seems, 
in his remarks, to attack the whole system and functions of 
this roads bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am glad to know that I am mistaken, 
and yet I gathered that from the tenor of the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield to me to make a re- 
quest that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be closed at the conclusion of the five minutes for which 
the gentleman from Missouri has been recognized? 


mses connected with the above-men- 
experiments, $11,700. 


Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto conclude in five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SMALL. I ask the chairman of the committee to extend 
that to 10 minutes. I should like to be heard. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let us take it on the next paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am glad to know that I am mistaken 
about that, but I want to answer more particularly the state- 
ment the gentleman makes in regard to the good roads in 
Allegheny County, and the fact that they furnish the only 
national information that we desire on the subject of road 
building. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am not at all convinced of that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not say that was the only information 
we desired. I said they had information, and every other com- 
munity has information. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has made his speech. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am talking to the gentleman now. The 
gentleman is attributing to me something that I did not say. 

Mr. BORLAND. I withdraw the statement, then. I wish to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that in the county composing my district, 
which contains a city of 250,000 people, and where we are per- 
mitted to use the dram-shop fund to build roads, we have 264 
miles of county roads that are the equal of any in the United 
States. 

I want to say that there is not a dollar needed in my dis- 
trict or my county from any other source for the construction 
of roads, and yet I realize that there are scarcely 20 counties in 
the United States that are in the position of Jackson County, 
Mo., and Allegheny County, Pa. Where good roads are needed 
the condition of the land and the population is such that the 
facilities for building roads under those circumstances are not 
available. It is the function of the National Government to 
reach down to every farm, to every hamlet, to every foot of 
soil in this country that can produce an ounce of foodstuff for 
the advantage of the great centers of population, like Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and Kansas City. Every good road is of advantage 
to Kansas City and other commercial centers, and should be 
paid for by the taxable wealth of Kansas City, Pittsburg, and 
other great cities as well as the county through which the good 
roads run. This dissemination of the national information in 
regard to good roads is for the benefit of the entire country; 
for those who are gathered in the centers of population as well 
as those who toil and farm on these hilly farms. 

I want to say that where these hilly farms are to be tilled 
and where the country is to be opened up we can not build 
the roads of asphalt, as the gentleman from Illinois so elo- 
quently described. They must build of some cheaper kind of 
material that is available to that section of the country with 
such facilities and materials as are to be found. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I want to ask the gentleman 
if the National Government has the power under the Constitu- 
tion to build ordinary country roads out in the towns, has it 
not power to build asphalt pavements in the city? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentlenian knows that the power of 
the Federal Government to build roads is confined to the pro- 
vision in reference to the post office and post roads. Whether 
it would extend to cities I very much doubt. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. They have letter carriers in 
the city. 

Mr. BORLAND. No such question has been raised. There is 
no question in my mind of the ultimate power of the Federal 
Government, but we are not discussing here the question of the 
Federal Government's initiative of road building. We are dis- 
cussing the benefit to the Nation that can be derived from a 
good-roads bureau, that can study practically the question of 
making good roads, not in the territory of high-priced real 
estate, suburban estates adjacent to enormous centers of popu- 
lation, but in the remote agricultural rural districts from which 
the food supply comes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The item on which I spoke was in relation 
to the desirability of the bureau to build the roads. 

Mr. BORLAND. They are going to build a test road to show 
the cost and usefulness of various types of road building, a 
matter entirely within the province of the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired, the pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
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Mr. COCKS of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp a report of the highway commis- 
sion of the State of New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Forty million dollars, in addition to the $50,000,000 already author- 
ized, will be needed to complete the State and erg systems of im- 
proved highways, according to the report of the State way commis- 
sion presented to the legislature 1 

The original fund of $50,000,000 has been reduced to 828,000,000, 
according to the report, and it is estimated that both the State and 
county systems of new roads will be about 50 per cent completed when 
the authorized issue of bonds is exhausted. 

The commission suggests an amendment to the constitution relative 
to the annual apportionment of good-roads work, to permit road build- 
ing to progress in those counties which have already received their 
equitable apportionment of the proceeds of the sale of bonds, but which 
are desirous of a further extension of improved highways. There are a 
number of counties which have availed themselves but slightly of State 
aid in improving their roads. 

As not nearly all the bonds authorized under the $50,000,000 act 
have been issued, the passage of an amendment, the commission says, 
would not in any wa crease the cost to the taxpayers of the State. 

The enormous traffic of automobiles along State and county highways 
has necessitated the adoption of a new system of road construction 
which provides for macadamized highways with a top or binding course 
of bituminous material. This, it has been found, not only withstands 
to a most satisfactory degree the motor-vehicle traffic to which it is sub- 
jected, but also eliminates the dust nuisance. Under the system of 
rigid inspection and patrol now in force, the commission says, roads 
may be maintained at a reasonable annual expenditure. 

LAST YEAR’S CONTRACTS. 


Contracts awarded in 1910 aggregated 513 miles of State and county 
highways, at a total contract price of $6,052,199, and additional ex- 
ses Incurred in the building of the roads amounted to about 
380,000. Of this amount about $1,600,000 was contributed by the 
tate, and the remainder consists of moneys raised by highway tax. 

“TP all the work thus placed under contract were completed at this 
time,” says the commission, the amount of macadamized roads con- 
structed by State aid would comprise approximately 2,850 miles, of 
which 1,787 were built during the 10 years preceding January 1, 1909, 
and the balance during 1909 and 1910. 

“While the mileage of highways already macadamized is, of course, 
small as compared with the enormous total of 80,000 miles in the State, 
a sufficient amount of improvement has already been completed to 
form continuous napravad roads between many of the pina al cities 
of the State, while by the close of 1911 it is probable t there will 
be completed a stone Se raded connecting the two largest cities of the 
State and extending for 487 miles through the central portion.” 

ese cities are New York and Buffalo, and the road will cost 
$1,000,000. This will be the longest continuous State road in any 
one country in the world. 

“Tu g from the reports from other States,” the report continues, 
“it would seem that New York now stands at the head in highway 
improvement work. 

“Two-thirds of the total expenditure by the contractor in road con- 
struction, where the road is built of local stone, consists of labor 
charge. Within a period of five years the cost of labor has increased 
25 per cent and at the same time labor efficiency has decreased. 

Additional reasons for the increased cost of good roads in the State 
are given by the commission as due to the fact that in response to the 
universal demands of boards of supervisors roads have been built 16 
feet wide instead of 12, and steep grades have been eliminated to 
permit the hauling of heavy loads the entire length of the road. 

“ Present traffic conditions, compelling the use of a bituminous binder, 
also arbitrarily add about $2,000 per mile to the cost of each road,’ 
says the commission, “but this is fully warranted by the decrease in 
the annual cost of maintenance, and is not a luxury, but a necessity. 

“The encouraging feature of road improvement, however, lies in the 
fact that, notwithstanding these items of increase, the total cost of the 
work under the commission has been much less than the increases 
above outlined would indicate, being in the aggregate within the cost 
of roads of a similar width previously constructed.” 

The commission declares that the system of letting contracts during 
the winter season is proving successful not ony in aiding in 5 
the cost of the work, but also as a means of increasing the annua 
mileage of completed roads. By April 1, the commission states, it is 

mone pe that about 759 miles of new work will be placed under con- 
ract. 

The report continues: 

“The appropriation for maintenance and repair in 1909 was 
$1,500,000, of which about $900,000 was expended in resurfacing and 
the balance distributed over the remaining 1,600 miles which were 
not resurfaced. The appropriation in 1910 was $1,800,000, of which 


about $725,000 was expended in e The remainder was used 
for ordinary oe atrol system, and oiling of about 2,200 miles of 
road. This included the oiling of over 1,000 miles at an approximate 
average cost of $350 per mile. 

“The 5 work thus done has placed the roads in such con- 
dition that in 1911 very much less need be expended for this item, and 
the appropriation for which the legislature will be asked, notwithstand- 
ing the increased mileage of neariy 500 miles of road to be n 
y 57 5 5 approximately $500,000 less than the appropriation requi 

COST OF MAINTENANCE, ¢ 

“It is impossible to predict for any length of time in the future as 
to the amount to be required for resurfacing, but it is safe to con- 
clude that not less than $1,500,000 must annually be appropriated to 
take care of and protect the millions which the State is putting into 
road construction. 

The commission calls attention to the fact that under the law rela- 
tive to the abolition of toll bridges in the State a debt is contracted 
for which no moneys have been appro riated, and this is directly con- 
trary to the provisions of section 35 of the State finance law. 

The co ion recommends that the law be amended so that a 
fund might be provided from which a certified abolition of a toll bridge 
might be paid prior to the time when the commission is directed to 
certify that the bridge should be abolished. 


of well toward $1,000,000 was effected by constructing 
bridges of reenforced concrete along highways,” the report 
highways under the super- 
rtment during the past year shows about 400 miles 
were surfaced with gravel, about 450 miles were surfaced with stone, 


“A savin 
culverts an 
says. “A summary of the work on town 
vision of this de 


about 8,400 miles were shored and crowned, and there were about 
9,600 culverts and about 790 bridges constructed.” 

Several plans looking to the extension of certain highways into the 
heart of the Adirondacks and to the summer resorts at the Thousand 
Islands are discussed in the report, and the commission sees no objec- 
tion to their completion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 833 administrative expenses connected with the above-men- 
tioned lines of investigations and experiments, $11,700. z 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, no matter what may have been 
the intention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. MICHAEL E. 
DrscolL] or of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], the 
cause of public roads, as illustrated in the work of the Office 
of Public Roads, has been prejudiced. There is nothing in 
this bill as reported by the committee, not even in the para- 
graph that was stricken out on the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Illinois, which contemplates this bureau enter- 
ing upon the work of the construction of public roads. If that 
question shall arise, it will be in the future. It has not arisen 
upon any paragraph contained in this bill. 

The whole purpose of the Office of Public Roads is experi- 
mental and educational, for the purpose of furnishing informa- , 
tion to the States and localities throughout the country who 
are engaged in improving their public highways. 

The lecture given by the gentleman from New York to gen- 
tlemen from the South, who, he states, have views upon State 
rights which are pliable and susceptible to be changed when 
appropriations are involved, it seems to me, is a characteriza- 
tion which is not altogether just. It is true that gentlemen may 
differ about the interpretation of the Constitution as to the 
power of Congress in legislation which may come before it, and 
I doubt not that the gentleman has his views and that he has 
not always been consistent, and that if the charge of incon- 
sistency lies at the door of other Members it may also lie, on 
some occasions, at the door of the gentleman from New York. 
At any rate, the position of the gentleman from New York as 
the defender of State rights is novel and unique. It is to be 
hoped his conversion will be permanent. 

But I wish to commend here particularly the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] and 
to protest against the work of this bureau being curtailed. It 
represents possibly the most important line of work being con- 
ducted by the Department of Agriculture. As the gentleman 
from Missouri well said, while the county of Allegheny, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and while the gentleman’s own county, 
in the State of Missouri, and the county of the gentleman from 
the State of New York may be already provided with macadam 
and other expensive roads, yet in the great agricultural 
States—certainly of the South, if not of the West—if they are 
to have better highways some method must be inaugurated 
by which substantial roads may be constructed of suitable 
material, and, if possible, of the material which is readily 
available in the localities in which the roads are located, and 
the purpose of this investigation, and, I take it, the main pur- 
pose of the Office of Public Roads, is to institute investiga- 
tions and arrive at conclusions, which may be furnished to 
these rural sections of the country which are engaged in the 
work of improving their highways. We have the word of the 
Director of Public Roads—as appears in the hearings, which 
was read by the chairman of the committee—who stated that he 
had frequent inquiries upon this subject, upon the question of 


‘the best and the cheapest material for the construction of 


public roads and the best and the cheapest material for bind- 
ing, and that he was unable to answer these inquiries, and for 
this reason that he wished authority to conduct this investiga- 
tion. I think that the point of order, while it did lie, as held 
by the chairman, was ill-advised, and that the gentlemen who 
seek either directly or indirectly to curtail the work of this 
bureau should, on the contrary, encourage it. [Applause.] 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize to a certain 
degree with the views expressed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BortanpD] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL], but I feel that it is imperative that some one rise here 
to protest against the centralizing tendencies which are being 
exhibited on the other side of the House. I would not think 
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of suggesting that any man’s love for the flag is tempered or 
affected or colored by his love for an appropriation for his dis- 
trict. Far be it from me to make any such suggestion as that. 
However, I think it is important that in carrying on this very 
useful work that we, at least on this side of the Chamber, we 
who are, it appears now, the only champions and defenders of 
local control and State rights, should protest against the dis- 
position evidenced by certain gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to consider favorably propositions which invade the ju- 
risdiction of the States and take from the people their local 
control over their local affairs, provided the proposal in sugar- 
coated with an appropriation. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret that I can not; that I have only five 
minutes. I am very much in favor of the educational work, of 
the experimental work, carried on by the department under this 
bureau. It has been very useful, and it will continue to be use- 
ful, and we should be very careful that we do not get beyond 
the line of experiment and education and embark upon the wide 
and uncharted sea of governmental undertakings in the build- 
ing of roads within the Commonwealths of the Union. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as the people I represent are con- 
cerned, they have such pride in their own Commonwealth that 
they prefer to build their own roads and to retain them abso- 
lutely under their control rather than to have them built by 
the Federal Government, eyen though it means larger and 
juicier appropriations to be used in our communities. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
man that they want to get the money into their own hands and 
spend it through their own State channels, some of them—do 
not even want the Government to build the roads. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I want the gentleman to point 
out in this bill where there is any evidence—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Not a thing in the bill that is objection- 
able, but a number of things that gentlemen on that side desire 
to place in the bill that would have been very objectionable. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Let the gentleman name one. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the provision for the building of 
roads in the States by the Federal Government is one. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Who offered that amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Nobody on this side. The gen- 
tleman is conjuring up a man of straw. 

Mr. LEVER. Nor on the other side. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I know of no one in the House 
who has done that. i 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I was informed such an 
amendment had been offered, and I was not surprised, for gen- 
tlemen on that side of the Chamber have often proposed large 
Federal appropriations for the building of roads. I was sim- 
ply replying to the gentleman from Missouri and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who seem much inclined to flirt 
with if not actually court Federal appropriations for building 
roads, but I am glad to know that my good friend the gentle- 
man from Georgia is still a stanch State righter and believer 
in local self-government and local control as he always has 
been. I know he agrees with me that we should keep the work 
of this department within educational lines and within experi- 
mental lines, and that we should not, under any circumstances, 
ask for or tolerate the building of highways through our Com- 
monwealths by the Federal Government 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Resulting inevitably in the 
Federal control over those highways that must come with the 
Federal building of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. Was not the gentleman’s Commonwealth 
built up as a result of the building of the Pacific Railroad 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all debate has expired. The pro forma amendment will be 
considered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And not to exceed 10 per cent of the foregoing amounts for the mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or office herein 
provided for shall be available inter ly for expenditure on the 


objects included within the eral e £ such bureau, division, 


xpenses © 
or office, but no more than 10 per cent shall be added to any one item 
of appropriation except in 


p cases extrao eme cy, and then 
only upon the written order of the Secretary of iculture. 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether my 
friend, the gentleman from Wyoming, was speaking in a Pick- 


wickian sense or not, when he referred to me as being a “ State 
righter.“ However, I do not take umbrage if he meant it in 
earnest and not in jest, but I believe that the most earnest 
advocate—and I claim to belong to that number—of the rights 
of the States can consistently favor the appropriation for 
these investigations in reference to the building of roads with- 
out having any fears that the rights of the States are being 
invaded. I have taken the position before my own people, some- 
times to my political hurt, that I would not vote for any bill 
that proposed to empower and authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to go into a State and take absolute control and charge of 
the building of its roads, and I never will; my own constituents 
understand my position and views on this subject. 

Mr. LAMB. You are right there, and I will stand by that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say to the gentleman that my 
reference to the gentleman as a “State righter,” if those are 
the words I used, was entirely in a complimentary way 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I thank you. 

Mr. MONDELL. And I want to say to the gentleman that I 
have always understood the gentleman’s views to be those he is 
now expressing, and for which I honor him. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I have had 
those views all my life. I have undertaken to express them in 
my utterances on this floor and to carry them out in my vote on 
all occasions. I am not, like my friend from Wyoming, a recent 
convert to such views and therefore manifest the zeal of a 
new convert on the subject. The gentleman was not heard of 
as an advocate of State rights until the recent occupant of the 
White House, Mr. Roosevelt, announced as a doctrine that all 
the public domain in the West should be reserved for the people 
and that the water power on the streams on the public domain 
should be controlled by the General Government, and that such 
control should not be left to the States. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I rather regret the gentleman from Georgia 
felt justified in referring to me as a recent convert in my views, 
because I have always had the views I now have. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I withdraw the words “ recent 
convert” and say to the gentleman, “his recent advocacy of 
State rights.“ [Laughter and applause.] I will grant him 
what he asserts; I will take his word that he has always been 
an earnest advocate of the powers of the States and State 
rights doctrines; that he has manifested in the last Congress, 
in the preceding one, and in this Congress great interest in the 
rights of the States; but the gentleman was careful to not give 
public utterance in this House to his views upon that subject. 

Now, the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
Ohio made some reference to the action of Members from the 
South in voting for certain measures which carried appropria- 
tions. One referred to the matter of our joining with Repre- 
sentatives from New England in passing what is called the bill 
to purchase the White Mountains and the mountains of the 
Appalachian Range. That bill was not passed to purchase the 
Appalachians and the White Mountain Range, but after it was 
introduced and while it was pending I introduced a resolution 
that submitted the question to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of this House to report whether the House had a right to enact 
such legislation. Although I was pressed by my own constitu- 
ents and by the strongest political friends in my State to adyo- 
cate that measure, I refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
consent for five minutes more. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that debate be closed on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto in five minutes, to 
allow the gentleman from Georgia to finish his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. BARTLETT] is recognized for five minutes more, 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, that bill never 
passed the House or the Senate. The friends of the project 
then undertook to authorize the purchase of certain lands 
situated in the mountains of New England and in the Appa- 
lachian country, for the purpose of preserving navigation by 
reason of the fact that the streams that rise in the mountains 
and flowed down to the navigable streams carried silt and 
other impediments that obstructed navigation in the nayigable 
streams. I never even voted for that bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


1911. 
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I want to say that this act creating the Department of Agri- 
culture authorizes in its broadest terms investigations that re- 
late to agriculture, and I will read the wording of the first 
section of the bill, as follows: 

The general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse 
amongst the peopta of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected wi iculture in the most general and comprehensive sense 
of that word, and to procure and propagate, etc. 

Now, when I vote to carry out what has been enacted by 
Congress—and this was long years ago—for the purpose of ac- 
quiring information, I do not violate my views upon the rights 
of the States. In my judgment, we would not violate the views 
of the strictest constructionist as of the rights of the States. 
On the yellow-fever quarantine bill that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL] referred to, and which 
as reported to the House I believed violative of the rights of the 
States, I made a minority report from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I resisted and defeated the 
effort to invade the rights of the States by that bill. 

The gentlemen upon that side need not be so careful as to 
what those of us on this side will do in the next House. We 
will first do what we have been commissioned by the people 
to do—we will repeal the iniquitous, unconstitutional tariff 
which you have put upon the statute books, and by which you 
rob the people every day by the taxes that you exact from 
them. And we will go further when occasion arises, and will 
protect and preserve this Government in a constitutional form 
in spite of the efforts made by your “quondam” leader to 
establish “new nationalism.” If he had succeeded in the elec- 
tions last fall, half of you who now turn from him would be 
now following him, and you would be the opportunists that 
you always have been, and we would now hear little as to 
State rights. But because he has been defeated you find occa- 
sion to cry that you are opposed to “new nationalism” and 
are in favor of State rights: The real Democratic party and 
the true Democrats of the South in the future, as in the past, 
will be found advocating and upholding constitutional govern- 
ment and standing for the preserving of rights of the States 
from invasion by the Federal Government, whether accompa- 
nied by appropriations or not, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to continue 
Investigations on the cost of food supplies at the farm and to the con- 
sumer, and to disseminate the results of such investigations in whatever 
manner he may deem best. 

Mr, STEENERSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the appropriations in 
this bill, amounting to $15,699,141, are intended to encourage 
agriculture. I understand that a bill will be reported as soon 
as we finish consideration of this bill to carry into effect the 
recent reciprocity agreement with Canada, providing practically 
for free trade in agricultural products. Canada is the only 
competitor in the supply of agricultural products that the people 
of the United States have, and it is the belief of the farmers 
of my district and the best-informed men in the State that the 
effect of that measure, if it is to become a law, will reduce the 
value of products of the State of Minnesota in one year more 
than the total of appropriations in this bill. It is estimated that 
it will reduce the value of our grain alone $20,000,000 per year. 

Now, we have heard a great deal of late about encouraging 
agriculture, about the evil of concentrating the population in 
the cities, and that we should try and induce the people to go 
upon the farms. How inconsistent it will be for us, making 
these large appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
upon the idea that it will stimulate and encourage the farmer, 
to at the same time in the same session enact a law that will 
do infinitely more damage in one State in one year in the de- 
preciation in the value of its products than the total appropria- 
tion in the bill. 

It is claimed in the President’s message that this is justified 
on the theory that it will cheapen the cost of living. That I 
believe to be a delusion, because the most important articles of 
food are still controlled by the manufacturers. For instance, 
the flour that the farmer uses he can not make on his farm 
but has to buy it at the mill, and there still remains a duty on 
flour of 50 cents a barrel, equivalent to 12 cents a bushel on 
the wheat that he has to give in exchange for his flour. In 
other words, he will be paying a protective duty of 12 cents a 
bushel on his own wheat. 

In the same way meats, fresh meat and canned meat, and all 
yarieties of meats are not furnished direct from the farm, but 


from the butcher’s shop, generally through an agency controlled 
by the Beef Trust. 

Mr. FOCHT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman from Minnesota believe 
and assert that there is maintained an artificial price on food 
products, due to a food trust or to a beef trust or a milling 
trust? Does the gentleman think that has anything to do with 
maintaining what is assumed or accepted to be artificial prices 
at the present time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly believe there is a very large 


margin of difference between what the farmer gets and what 


the consumer is obliged to pay, 

I yielded to the gentleman from Pennsylvania out of my time, 
and was answering his question when my time expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the desire of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire extension of time. 

Mr. MANN. The request of the gentleman is that his time be 
extended five minutes. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Minne- 
sota will confine himself to the subject under discussion I shall 
not object to his continuing; otherwise I shall. I understand 
the gentleman is discussing reciprocity. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am discussing the paragraph right 
here before us, pertaining to the investigation of food prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman 
from Minnesota will be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the proposition here is 
as follows: 

And the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to continue 
investigations on the cost of food supplies at the farm and to the 
consumer, and to disseminate the results of such investigations in 
whatever manner he may deem 

Last year the Secretary of Agriculture did investigate, and I 
find that he made a report, one of the conclusions of which is: 

From the details that have been presented with regard to the increase 
of the prices of farm products between farmer and consumer, the con- 


clusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well-grounded complaint 
against the farmer for the prices that he pays. 


That is, the farmer does not get any more than he deserves, 
but the margin between what the ultimate consumer pays and 
what the farmer gets is stated here as being as high as 50 per 
cent. 5 

In the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means 
that have recently been held it is shown that even on the matter 
of milk there is a difference often of 200 per cent between 
what the farmer gets and what the consumer pays, so that the 
conclusion is inevitable that the combinations of middle men 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania referred to do exist 
and do influence the prices of commodities in this country. 
That condition is not remedied, but is aggravated, by the pro- 
posed legislation to which I referred a moment ago. The re- 
sult is that we are here appropriating more than $15,000,000 
for the encouragement of agriculture and at the same session 
it is proposed that we shall pass a measure, not to cheapen 
the cost of living, but to give the manufacturer of foodstuffs 
cheaper raw material and thereby increase his profits, already 
exorbitant. 

Cattle are to be free, but meats of all kinds are to continue 
dutiable, and the same will be the rule in other lines. The 
American farmer, with his higher-priced land and dearer sup- 
plies, will be at a considerable disadvantage in his own market. 

It costs the American people upward of $8 per capita to 
maintain our Army and Navy and the other branches of the 
Federal Government, and yet the people across the line are 
to have the full benefit thereof by admission free to our mar- 
kets. Is it fair? 

If if is our desire to legislate in the interest of cheaper food, 
instead of taking away the home market of the farmer, which 
we are about to do, we should devise some way whereby the 
distribution of these commodities could be carried out without 
this abnormal profit to the middleman, and that is what this 
provision in the appropriation bill that we are now considering 
relates to. I certainly believe that if you carry out the propo- 
sition now pending in this House in regard to introducing free 
commodities from Canada you are going to strike a blow to 
agriculture that will be felt for many years. The result will 
be that the farmers of the country are not going to support any 
protective tariff. They will be joining hands with the Demo- 
crats for free trade upon every manufactured article; because, 
inasmuch as we are to lose the privilege of our home market, 
we are at a disadvantage with our competitors across the line, 
for they enjoy very much lower duties upon the things that 
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they buy and which go into the production of agricultural com- 
modities than we do. 

This proposed arrangement is not reciprocity at all as under- 
stood by protectionists like Blaine and McKinley, because that 
did not relate to competitive articles. McKinley was last 
elected President, in 1900, upon the following tariff platform: 

PROTECTION POLICY REAFFIRMED. 


We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. 
In that policy our industries have been established, diversified, and 
Éy protecting the home market, competition has been 

stimulated and production cheapened. Opportunity to the inventive 
genius of our people has been secured and wages in every Pave nee 
of labor maintained at high rates—higher now than ever ‘ore—and 
siwaz distinguishing our working people in their better conditions of 
life from those of any competing country. 1 the blessings of 
the American common school, secure in the right of self-government, 
and protected in the i of their own markets, their constantly 
increasing knowl and skill have enabled them to finally enter the 


markets of the world. 
RECIPROCITY FAVORED. 

We favor the associated policy of reci mana Be directed as ie 
our markets on favorable terms for what we not ourselves p ce 
in return for free foreign markets. 

This is what McKinley believed in and what he stood for, and 
is perfectly consistent with protection, and no garbled extracts 
from his speeches can sustain the claim that he ever changed 
his mind or his position on this subject. 


The papers to-day report the President as saying, in a speech 
at Springfield, III., that— 


facturers would stimulate the reduction in the cost of production, and 
thus reduce the price. 


But the temptation to combine, by which the price could be controlled 
and thus the excessive tariff taken of, led to a modification 
t the protection of 

m than th 


3 ore e 

d, the cost of production 

—.— and enough to give a fair profit to the domestic producer or manu- 
urer. 


It is then asserted that the conditions of production and of 
manufacture in the United States and Canada are substantially 
the same, and that therefore the limitation on protective duties 
above indicated justify the removal of the duties contemplated in 
the agreement. But here is where the argument fails to sustain 
the conclusion. 

The conclusion would be that we should have free trade with 
Canada both in agricultural products and manufactured goods. 
If the conditions of production are the same, under this theory 
there should be no duty, and yet every article of manufacture, 
from farm implements and machinery down to dressed meat 
and oe remains on the dutiable list at rates from 20 to 45 
per cen 

Is it not strange that the products of the farm, in which 
there can be and is no combination or monopoly, is the first to 
be put on the free list, while the manufactured goods, even down 
to “‘secondary food products, partly manufactured,” in which 
there not only can be, but usually is, a combination and monop- 
oly, are to be continued on the dutiable list at high rates? 

It appears from this argument that originally, when the 
protective tariff was adopted, according to economic law, the 
above measure of protection did not apply, because even where 
duties were higher than the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad domestic production would be so stimulated 
that home competition would eventually reduce prices to a 
proper level, but that this law has been modified by the growing 
facilities for and tendency to monopolistic combinations. 

The reasonable conclusion from this is that in no case where 
there is a probability or even a possibility of combination 
should the duty exceed this difference. This would require the 
removal of the tariff on all manufactured goods between here 
and Canada, but would not justify the removal of any of the 
duties on farm products at all, because in these there is no pos- 
sibility of a monopolistic combination among the producers. 
If the duties are higher than the difference above referred to, 
no harm will result, for it will only stimulate domestic pro- 
duction and consequent competition until prices reach the 
proper and reasonable level. 

It seems perfectly plain, therefore, that the President in his 
speech argued himself entirely out of court, and instead of his 
reasons justifying the free listing of farm products and the re- 
tention of duties on manufactured goods, as between here and 
Canada, they require exactly the reverse; that is, the free list- 
ing of manufactures and a duty on farm products. 

The President’s speech to the corn growers’ convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, yesterday seems to have been convincing, but 
in the opposite direction from that intended. The farmers 
immediately resolyed that they were opposed to the proposed 
Canadian agreement. 


But it is not true that the cost of production or the condi- 
tions of production of farm products here and in Canada are 
the same. Land is higher in price here, and by reason of higher 
duties on all manufactured goods here (average 45 per cent as 
against 25 per cent in Canada), the supplies that the farmer 
has to buy are dearer. Add to this the amount each citizen 
pays to support our Government and you have enough to justify 
most of the duties on farm products now imposed. 

There can really be no dispute about the effect of this ar- 
rangement upon our prices of farm products in this country. 
Some claim that “on the whole” they will not be materially 
lowered, and that there will be a “ leveling,” and so forth. 

The people on the boundary line know just what the difference 
in price has been in the past, and they are pretty sure they 
know what it will be if this agreement goes into effect. I 
will insert in the Rxconb a letter and statement of prices of 
wheat at Minneapolis, Winnipeg, and Duluth since January 1, 
1909. It is explained that wheat in Winnipeg carries with it 
the milling in transit privilege as far as Fort William, so that 
to compare Minneapolis prices with Winnipeg you need not add 
any freight to the Minneapolis price, which puts the wheat rela- 
tively in the same position as though it were in Duluth or 
Minneapolis. This would be for export purposes. 

The average difference in price during the last year, accord: 
ing to these quotations, is a fraction over 103 cents per bushel. 
Even if the “leveling” that is spoken of by the advocates of 
reciprocity should take place it would still lower the price be- 
tween 5 and 6 cents a bushel on wheat. 

I know that at Emerson and St. Vincent, on the interna- 
tional boundary, there was during last October a difference of 
more than 30 cents on flax in favor of the United States, so 
that farmers in Manitoba hauled their flax long distances to St. 
Vincent and paid the duty of 25 cents, and still made 6 cents a 
bushel over what they would have got in the Canadian market. 

Great stress is laid upon the advantage to the United States 
in placing cottonseed oil on the free list of Canada. What is 
the use to which this cottonseed oil, if imported into Canada, 
will be put? It is the main ingredient in oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes. It will enable the Canadians to make 
a cheap substitute for the millions of pounds of butter that are 
now consumed by the laborers employed in the lumber industries 
and the construction of new railroads, so that the dairy butter 
so displaced may be exported to the United States to compete 
with products of our dairies. 

I will also print in the Record extracts from the hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee containing the statements 
of Representative Hanna, of North Dakota, and Aaron Jones, 
of Indiana, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. L. B. HANNA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
ae Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just a word or two, if 


I 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is simply to fill in the time, we do not care to 
hear you. If you have any iy erg to present, we will hear you. 

Mr. Hanna. I do not know that I have any s argument to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was por to have read letter, which was pre- 
sented by your friend, and which he wants read, and if you do not want 


to say any in particular we will have the letter read. 
Mr. Hanna. ager wanted, in a general way, to protest against the 
enactment of this reciprocity treat, 


vA 
CHAIRMAN. Then proceed, if you think it is more important than 
to have this communication read. 8 
Mr. Hanna. I desire to protest, for the reason that there is not a 
solitary thing that the State I have the honor to represent produces 
which, under this oe treaty, is not pe on the free list, wheat, 
barley, oats, flax, horses, and everything they produce; while on the 
other hand as soon as a product is manufactured there is a duty put 
upon it. Now, it hardly seems right to me and to the farmers of the 
orthwest, through that country up there, that everything they produce 
should be put upon the free list, that they should be obliged to sell 
everything that they put upon the market in that way, while on the 
other hand they must buy manufactured article with a duty upon 
it. There is nothing that is going to come down from the Canadian 
northwest, from that side of the line, that is going to help the farmers 
of this country, either in the production of butter or eggs or in the 
raising of wheat or flax or whatever it may be; and I do believe that 
the enactment of this proposed reciprocity agreement between this 
country and Canada will a bad thing for this Sy 
For years I have always stood for a protective policy in this country, 
and it would seem to me as though this was the banning of the end. 
If one class of people in this country are going to have their products 
ut u the free list, it can only result, to my mind, in one thing, 
at it will go all along down the line. Our legislature in the last few 
days has passed ng resolutions Inst the enactment of this 
ty. I have right here a copy of the daily 
in my home town, . Dak., which shows 
eat in Winne on the other side of the line from us, 
rice on this side, and the day this paper was gotten out wheat 
12 cents more a bushel on this side of the line than it was 
was worth 25 cents a bushel more on 
the other side, and barley and oats were 
more in the same proportion. I want to emphatically protest, 
as it lies in my power, against this pro ign & I believe 
is a bad thing for our country. The backbone of the Repub- 
im n the farmers out upon the farms, an 
farmers have for the eg that they raise 
going to be taken away from them, it na y must swing to 
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other side, and take off the tariff upon phi gp proas I can 
pana Lade why the tariff on barley, for ce, should be 
aken off. 


STATEMENT OF AARON JONES, OF SOUTH PEND, IND., REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I represent the National Grange, and will 
present this argument on Its behalf. We feel that we would be very 
seriously damaged and wronged by the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. McCann. Proceed. 

Mr. Jones. I do not care to take much of your time, but ps a little, 
so as to get what we want before you. Our 3 com 
of the National Grange, with subordinate branches in 30 States. We 
wish to enter our emphatic protest against the proposed reciprocity 
agreement with Canada. 

I have been a working farmer all my life; have been actively identi- 
fied with the Grange, or Patrons of Husbandry, for more than 20 years, 
and was for 8 years master of the National Grange. I have e 
among the farmers in every State of the Union, and have met thou- 


sands of them at various State and National Grange meetings. I am 
thoroughly familiar with their views on this and other publie questions, 
and I am here to dec that the farmers of the country are unalter- 


ably opposed to the reciprocity bill which you are now considering, and 
that they believe it would i; 


ct a serious and permanent injury to their 
indus 


The principle on which the protective policy has been defended e 
the past 20 Fears is that all Aasaa and interests of the country shoul 
recelve eq protection t the competition of foreign products. It 
was to carry out this principle that the duties on farm products were 
imposed by the McKinley law and reimposed by the Dingley and Payne 
tariff acts. Had it not been for the tariff on farm products the pro- 
tective system would long have been abolished. 

In view of these facts, which can not be deni the manifest result 
of this bill, if it becomes law, will be to abolish all the protection 
now given the farmers and leave them open to the free competition 
of products which under existing conditions can be more cheaply 

th: s coun on The advocates of reci ty 
Canadian farm products 


the measure by cl 
to the consumer, As against this claim, I wish to submit certain facts 
set forth in the Annual Report of griculture for 


1910, pages 19-26. As the result of a careful inv tion of the 
increase of prices of farm products in their transfer to consumer, 
Secretary Wilson shows that the difference between the price paid the 


y 

50 per cent. For instance, it was found that the poultry grower re- 
ceived only 55.1 per cent of the price paid by consumer ; that the 
dairyman receives a scant 50 per cent of the price paid for milk; the 
apple povi 55.6 per cent; t beef cost the consumer 38 per cent 
more an the price paid the great slaughteri houses: and other 
farm produce from 41 to 50 per cent over the original cost. The con- 
clusion of this section of Secretary Wilson's report is: 

“From the details that have been presented with regard to the in- 
crease of the prices of roducts between farmer and consumer, 
the conclusion is inevitable t the consumer has no well-grounded 
complaint t the farmer for the prices that he pays. 

“After consideration of the elements of the matter, it Is plain that 

, the farmer is not get an exorbitant price for his products and that 
the cost of distribution m the time of delivery at destination by the 
railroad to delivery to the consumer is the feature of the problem of 
ane prices which must present itself to the consumer for treatment.” 

r. BOUTELL, Right there, Mr. Witness, I would like to ask you a 


question. 
Mr. McCay. Will = not let him finish before ps ask questions? 
Mr. BOUTELL. I think my question would come a little more log- 
ically in this connection, if there is no objection, 
Mr. MCCALL, Very well. 


Mr. BOUTELL. Right on that matter of the cost of distribution, we 
had a witness here yesterday, representing the farmers of northern 
New York, and — gave these figures: Price of milk to the farmer, 3 

y. 


figures 
Mr. 


Mr. Joxes. Well, in Chicago it is a little more than 50 per cent on 
the milk on the milk trains that run from Indiana to Chicago. Now 
I understand that this is a generalization of the entire problem. It 
differs in different sections of the country, as in your New York in- 
stance; as in New England. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Well, that New York instance, is that difference of 
200 per cent caused by the small price that the farmer gets, or by 
the relatively larger price paid by the consumer? 

Mr. Jones. It arises from two causes; first, the price to the farmer 
is too low; that is, less than the cost of production. 

Mr. Bourse... What does the Indiana farmer get for milk? 

Mr. Jones. He gets about the same price, about 3 cents. 

Mr. BOUTELL. What does the consumer pay now in Chicago? 

Mr. Jones. The consumer 8 cents in 8 

Mr. BOUTELL. It is very nearly, then, the same 7 

. JONES. Yes; very 5 The milk producers in our State, in 
the smaller towns, get about 3 cents for their milk, and it retails for 
6 and 7 cents, usually 6 cents; an increase of from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Then I maintain that there are other problems; the problem of 
transportation, commissions, and exchanges, all enter into this prob- 
lem of the high cost of farm living, and when it is charged to the 
farmer it is erroneous and wrong, and places the farmer at a serious 
disadvantage before the public; and it raises the question before the 
consumers in the small towns, the men who are working in the fac- 
tories, and they charge this home to the farmer when it should belong 
to the other fellows, and it is a serious wrong. 

Mr. Dwianr. Is it not true that the Borden company, with over 
$30,000,000 of capital, has to have its percentage? 

r. Jones. What is that? 

Mr. Dwicur. Is it not true that the Borden company has to make a 
percentage off of it? 

Mr. Jones. That is all right. 

Mr. DWIGHT. The farmer has no objection to that? 


Mr. Jones. We are willing to receive anything that makes a fair, 
reasonable profit for us. 
Mr. Dwicur. You are not objecting to that, then? 


Mr. Jones. Certainly not. No; it is not the tariff on farm products 
that is responsible for the high cost of food, but the excessive freight 
charges of the railways, and the exorbitant profits of the commission 
houses, wholesale dealers, and retailers, h whose hands farm 
products must pass to reach the consumer. 

I have submitted these facts for the pu of showing the serious 
inju to the farming interests that would follow the enactment of 
this bill. What compensation does this measure offer the farmers for 
the loss of the very moderate protection now given them? Does it 
materially reduce the burden of high protective duties which the 
farmer is compelled to pay on all the manufactured goods he uses? 
Not at all. e pretended reduction of duties on Canadian manu- 
factured ds is a-fraud and a sham. No aug is removed or reduced 
on Canadian manufactures that will permit of their general importation 
for use by our farmers, 

An attempt has been made to fool the farmer by removing the duty 
from steel wire and wire fencing. But Canada makes practically no 
wire and only sold to this country last year about 150,000 pounds, while 
we exported to Canada more than 9,000,000 pounds. The removal of 
this duty will not reduce the cost of fence wire in the slightest degree, 
and the same is true of the other manufactured articles in the reci- 
procity schedule. Canada is not a manufacturing country in the same 
sense that the United States, Great Britain, and Germany are, and 
the few manufactures affected by this bill will not be made cheaper to 


our le. 

And I want to ras right here that I have been a lifelong Republican 
and have suppor from Lincoln down, the policies of that party, 
believing in protection, and I am wholly unable to comprehend the 
amazing action of those higher in authority who have been responsible 
for this reciprocal a: ment. Is it possible that they believe that 
6,000,000 farmers will tamely submit to free trade in farm products 
and high tariff for manufactures? 

f so, I wish to state here and now that we have come to the parting 
of the ways. The farmérs believe in real reciprocity; that is, for an 
equal reduction in the tariff on manufactures, and at the same time 
that the duties on farm products are reduced. ‘They favor an honest 
revision of the tariff, but they do not believe in revising the tariff on 
farm products out of existence, while leaving the exorbitant taxes on 
manufactures untouched. 

Years ago, when this matter was up, and the high commission met 
in Quebec, Gov. Bachelder and myself were upon the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Grange, and we went before that commission 
and presented the argument of the farmers on this side at that time 
in Quebec. You know that that reciprocity did not prevail, and I am 
just as sure to-day, if the American people had time to consider, d 
and properly understand this treatment, nobody on earth, or no set o 
men, could ever pass this act as it is presented to-day. If this bill is 
intended as an honest measure to reduce the cost of living in the 
interest of the consumer, why does it impose a tax of 50 cents 


barrel on flour, while putting wheat on the free list? are cattle, 
sheep, and swine on the free list, while meats, fresh cured, are 
taxed 14 cents per to 


und? Are not the farmers as much entitled 
protection as the millers or the great meat packers of Chicago? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is not that in favor of the meat packers, to 
have cattle on the free list, and meats not on the free list? 

Mr. Jones. It has been in their favor. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is not that in their favor? 

Mr. Joxes. Certainly; and that is why it is put in here. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I understood you to say that the legislation 
was not in their favor. 

Mr. JONES. bin Rane why should a beef on the hoof come in free 
and if it is slaughtered in Canada come in at an expense of $10 or $12? 
You and I know that the cost of Sees pe is less than 10 per cent 
of the duties imposed, and it is discriminating against people in this 
country; and if those who are responsible for the enactment of this 
measure su se that the farmers have not discovered all this, they 
will be finding themselves woefully mistaken. This is not a party 
measure. The consumers do not eat wheat, or cattle, or sheep; they 
consume flour and meat. But this bill puts the farmer's ucts on 
the free ! and taxes the articles in the form in which they reach the 
consumer. you suppose for one single instant, gentlemen, that the 
farmers of this country, who have furnished the money, are to-day 
furnishi the money for the best market of our manufacturing inter- 
ests in this country, do not understand this argument? Do you believe 
that they will ae, submit? No; never. 

Mr. UNpErwoop, Will you let me ask you a question there? 

Mr. tiene eir If th t going to submit they going to 

r. UNDERWOOD. ey are not going to su > are going 
help the Democratic Party pull down the tariff? 

Mr. Jones. They would help the devil, before they would allow them- 
selves to be abused by their friends. r 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. y propose to reduce the duties on: manufactured 
products, then? 

Mr. Jonss. Certainly, they will do it; and just as sure as this bill 
becomes law, you cut from under your tariff protection all its support. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is good. 

Mr. Jones. And the men who make the law—the men who vote upon 
this law—will be held responsible for it, more than parties. 

Now, gentlemen, I trust that there will be no misunderstanding as 
osition of the farmers in this matter. They believe that they 
are entitled to exactly the same measure of protection as the manu- 
facturers. We can not Ret it on what we export, but we can keep 
the other fellows out. hey are not now receiving equal protection, 
and the 1 measure proposes to make the discrimination against 
them still more unjust by establishing, to all intents and perros, 
free trade in farm products, while making no reduction of duties on 
manufactures that will decrease the cost to the farmer. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Your idea is to keep the farmer’s products 
out, so that they will not compete with you? 

Mr. Jones. How is that? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. It is your idea to keep the farm products 
saan Canada from coming in here so that they will not compete with 
you 

Mr. Joxxs. No, sir; let them pay for our market. They live in a 
country where they have cheaper lands, cheaper taxes, and less cost 
for labor. We are supporting an entirely different condition of things, 
and let them pay for our market. That is what they ought to do; the 
same as every foreigner; if he wants to come In, let him throw out the 
Stars and Stripes, and let them float over that country, and then he 
can come in, and we are perfectly willing to let him. 
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Against this proposition we earnestly protest, and we insist that there 
shall be no free trade for the farmers and high tariff for the manu- 
facturers, but that if farm products go on the free list, manufactured 
= must also be made Free, and they will, inside of a very short 

e. 


I also insert a letter and statement by Washburn-Crosby Co., 
of Minneapolis, relating to price of wheat in Canada and the 
United States during the last year, as follows: 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., ` 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 3, 1911. 
Hon, FREDERICK C. STEVENS, 


Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. Stevens: Again referring to your letter of the 28th to 
Mr. Bell and to our letter of February 2, we now attach the Winnipeg 
and Minneapolis closing prices from January, 1909, down to date. 

Please understand that the 8 price is really the price f. o. b. 
Fort William, for the 9 3 177 carries with it the milling in 
transit privilege as far as For illiam, so that to compare Minneapolis 
with Winnipeg you do not need to add any freight to the bh aa price 
for the f. o. b. Minneapolis price, and puts wheat in relatively the 
same position as though it were at Duluth or Minneapolis. This, you 
see, enables you to take the difference as given here as representing 
the Canadian wheat and the United States wheat at relatively the same 
port. This would show you that our United States farmers would be 
put to considerable disadvantage if the duty were removed. 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES C. Bovey. 


So ( e 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 


1 Holiday. 
Average, a fraction over 103 cents, Minneapolis and Winnipeg price. 


Also the following protest against the proposed amendment of 
reciprocity between the United States and Canada: 


CARTHAGÐ BOARD OF TRADE, 
Carthage, N. Y., February 2, 1911. 
To the Congress of the United States of America: 


The Carthage Board of Trade, of the village of Carthage. N. Y., 
hereby protests against the approval by the Congress of the pro- 
posed agreement of reciprocity tween the United States and Can- 
ada as 1 for consideration by the President January 26, 
— 9 and presents its reasons for opposing the adoption of said agree- 
ment. 
presents its reasons for opposing the adoption of said agreement. 

The people of northern New York, located as they are along the 
borders of Canada, feel more immediately the effect of any commercial 
agreements affecting trade between Canada and the United States than 
more remotely situated parts of the country. We view with alarm the 
effect of the pro agreement upon the industrial life and prosperity 
of ourselves and of the whole country. The principal industry of 
northern New York, and for that matter, of the country, is Sgrieultate, 
while the principal manufacturing Industry of northern New York is 
the paper industry. As this agreement proposes free trade in the 
prodora of our two most important industries, it is apparent that the 

low of the a, ment falls mediately and directly upon the people 
of northern New York. 

The farmers of the United States have had the benefit of a protective 
tariff for many years, and they have been free from Canadian compe- 
tition, and yet in the East for the last 20 years farmers have not been 
prosperous, but farm values for many years steadily decreased because 
of the Hips d up and the competition of the great West. As the 
fertile fields of the West offered such attractive inducements, uiring 
little or no fertilization, our farmers migrated to the West, and it was 
impossible for the eastern farmer to compete and prosper. As the 
western lands have been taken up and future openings to a large 

legree must depend upon the lands opened up by drainage and Irriga- . 
tion, the tendency for the last few years has been for farm values in 
the East to increase, while the increased demand for, food products has 
so improved prices that at last farmers in the East may be said to be 
entering upon an era of prosperity. The 3 good roads, the 
automobile, and the rural free delivery of mails have all tended to 
make farm life more gs so that with Increased prices there is a 
marked disposition to check the movement to the city and for a return 
to the farm. The reciprocity agreement, if effective, will open up the 
vast territories of the Canadian northwest, already proving attractive 
to the American farmer, so that the American farmer in the East and 
likewise in the West will, upon the adoption of this ag -eement pass 
through a period of depression such as existed in the while the 
farms of the West were being taken up, whiJe great value will be 
added to the Canadian lands at our expense. 

The ple have been crying out against high cost of living caused 
by combinations and monopolies to raise prices which they have been 
led to believe are made possible by too high tariffs under certain sched- 
ules. They have been taught that the tariff has been used as a cloak 
for monopoly. ‘There has been no cry or demand for free trade in 
S bea a products, nor is there any just mong that the farmer 
himself is receiving to-day too large a price for his product. The 
proposed agreement in nowise affects any st or combination for the 
pur of raising prices. 

If the American people would give more attention through their 
National and State Governments, and through private effort, to the 
agencies of distribution, the roblems of high cost of living would 
largely be solved. The Beef Trust to a small extent, local conditions 
to a greater extent, have been responsible for the high prices of meat 
to the consumer rather than the price which the farmer is paid. When 
beef sells at from $9 to $10 a hundred at wholesale, and is distributed 
at from 25 to 30 cents a pound at retail, as it was, it is clear that 
something is wrong with the agency of distribution. The same thing 
is true reference to the Milk Trust and milk distribution. The 
farmer on the average obtains less than 3 cents a quart for his milk, 
whether it is made into cheese and butter or delivered to the milk 
agencies, while the consumer pays from 7 to 10 cents a quart, according 
to location. The effect of manipulation by cold-storage houses has been 
to change a splendid purpose to a means of keeping up prices to the 
consumer. 

Inefficiency in distribution, combinations in restraint of free distri- 
bution, exorbitant express —— and freight rates have more to do 
with the high price of uung an do the original prices paid to the 
farmer. Without approving the methods of the Standard Oil Co. or the 
American Sugar Refining Co., 8 1 have 9 solved the problem of 
distribution to such an extent that they are at least efficient in that 
department of their respective industries and well illustrate what we 
mean by inefficiency in methods of distribution. 

In order to meet the demand for a greater production of food prod- 
ucts, caused by our rapid increase in population, ricultural schools 
have been established, and farmers’ sons are attending them in order 
that they may learn the science of fertilization and production. Already 
the result is being seen in the improved condition of dairies, the in- 
creased output of milk pet cow, and in a few years greater productive- 
ness of the soil will be the inevitable result. 
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It is axiomatic to say that the backbone of American life is agricul- 
ture, and that upon the prosperity of the farmer depends the prosperity 
of the country. The injustice of free trade for everything they prenume. 


and of tarif upon most everything they consume is apparent. 


‘greatest market in the world—the American market—to the free trade 
of Canada, giving the trade of 90,000,000 
standard to 8, 


of life, then ee of patriotism might arise and an appeal to 
patriotism mig 
pu unpopu 


‘farmer should be made the football of political 8 „ and the Amer- 
dean policy of protection be thrown down as to the 

even sg se making the loudest protest are by this proposed 
agreement g holst by their own petard.” 

The paper industry of the United States is its fifth largest manufac- 
turing industry, and the most important center of that industry is in 
northern New York. Regardless of the amb ty of the pro d 
agreement as to whether it goes into effect as to paper im tely 
upon adoption or not until provincial restrictions upon the export of 
pulp wood or wood pulp made from wood taken from 
peper industry is severely affected 2 threat of present or ultimate 

trade in paper with Canada. The cry of the lishers, which has 
on ited the recent attacks upon the paper industry, has not been 
aed upon facts or upon a due consideration of the ‘true state of the 
industry. The course of the industry has been ‘so irregular, the prices 
‘of paper have been so disturbed, and the initial cost in mae en to start 
a paper mill is so great, that the paper industry as a whole can not be 
sald to have been a prosperous one, and the return upon the investment 
been very low, and in many, if not in most instances, practically 
mo return at all. The price of pulp wood in Canada is approximately 
$4 a cord less than in the United States, due to freight charges. In 
other words, we have to pay $4 a cord more for pulp wood in north- 
ern New York ‘than the aatan milis have to pay. It takes a cord 
and a half of pulp wooed, weighing 6,000 pounds, to make a ton of 
per. 

There is, therefore, an initial increase in expense of $6 a ton which 
must be overcome by increased efficiency, improved methods of produc- 
tion, or the American mills would not be able to-day to compete with 
the Canadian mills, even with the present duty, while the Canadian 
mills are ablé to deliver their paper to the American market for about 
the same freight-rate charge northern New York mills are compelled 
to pay. The newspapers ‘the country are taking a short and narrow 
view of the situation, and should realize that the paper mills of the 
United States, instead of being their enemies, are their friends. In 
recent years it is reported Canadian mills have sold paper to Cana 
publishers at a higher price than American publishers similarly situ- 
ated were paying to American mills, and at the same time have shipped 
their surplus pa to. Chicago, paying the duty, at such a price t 
Canadian publishers have been able to purchase the same papo from 
Chicago and reship it to their own plants at a less price they 
get it directly from the Canadian millis. The destruction of the paper- 
making industry of the United States and the driving of it over into 
Canada would place the Ameritan newspaper in time at the mercy of 
the Canadian manufacturer, I kage he proposition is correct, as 
‘paper manufacturers believe, t American Is, without the benefit 
of oe can not successfully for a long period of time compete 
With mills which might be erected in Canada. 

So far as we are concerned in northern New York, if free trade is 
to be adopted between Canada and the United States, admitting to our 
borders, as to agriculture and as to paper, the supply of the country 
which can best successfully compete — us, it would be far better 
for us if free trade were adopted as policy of the whole country, 
because under the proposed arrangement we will be compelled to stand 
the competition of Canada as to our main products and pay the higher 
e which we have willingly paid for the benefit of American in- 

ustry, on products which we do not produce. Because a suit of clothes 
costs too much is no reason wi workers in the sweat shops should 
be 7 — less wages, and with a like reasoning, because the methods of 
distribution of food products in the Unit States are inefficient is 
no reason why the farmer, who is only making a fair return, should 
bear blame of high prices and the whole burden of reduced qeuas nor 
is it any reason — the labor of the United States should reduced 
to a lower standard, which would be the undoubted result of a blow 
at the American farmer, who is at once our greatest producer and con- 
sumer, 

We therefore urge upon Congress the importance of a full and thor- 
ough consideration of this proposed E be ey for free trade between 
the United States and Canada, so suddenly hae apan the American 
people, after secret negotiation, to the end t the full consequences 
of its damaging influence upon the welfare of the farmers of the 
United States and a great manufacturing industr sgn be thoroughly 
e 


felt and understood, and we urge the defeat of to adopt the 
proposed agreement. 

Hon. J. G. JONES, 

C. W. Pratt, 

H. J. CADWELL, 


I also insert telegrams from National Grange and mass meet- 
äng of farmers of St. Vincent, Kittson County, Minn.; also a 
letter from Henry Feig: 


New YORK, February 4, 1911. 
Hon. HALVOR Sreenerson, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Grange earnestly protests against Canadian reciprocity 
bill, which puts farm products on free lists, while making practically 
no reduction in high tarif on manufactured articles. Bill subjects our 
farmers to unfair competition of cheap Canadian farm lands, which will 
materially injure farming industry, will increase farm values in Canada 
ana renare aue of farms in this country. Farmers unanimously op- 

ito . 
T. K. BATRELDER, 
AARON JONES, 
T. C. ATKESON, 
Legislative Committee, National Grange, Concord, N. H. 


o con- 
siderations of patriotism are involved in a proposition to open up the 


Crown lands, the 


‘Hon. HALVOR ‘STEENERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


At a mass meeting of the farmers of St. Vincent Township, Kittson 
— — — the following resolution was passed without any dis- 

n voice: 

“ Resolved, That we are unanimously opposed to the ratification of 
the pending Canadian reciprocity treaty; that we consider it detrimental 
to our interests; that it will depreciate the value of our land and lower 
the price of our produce; and instruct our Representative in Congress 
to work and vote against its passage ; that we believe in lower tariff, 
but object to class legislation.“ > 

FARMERS or Sr. VINCENT TOWNSHIP, 
By W. J. Forp, Ohairman. 
R. E. BENNETT, Secretary. 


ATWATER, MINN,, Febru 5, 1911. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, M £ i FES 


Nes 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan MR. STEENERSON : If the Committee on Ways and Means will 
rush through the treaty legislation, as the chairman seems determined to 
do without giv the farmers a fair hearing, it will make Democrats 
of more than half of our hitherto good and loyal Republican farmers. 
If the “cia Rw ratified without amendment it will mean a loss of pr: 
haps $100,000,000 year to the farmers of the United States. he 
Northwest will be hit the hardest, as we will feel the influx of chea: 
Canadian grain more than those farther south, although it will affect 
them all. You can figure on a loss of at least 5 cents per bushel on 
wheat, 14 or 15 eents on ‘barley, and 12 to 15 cents on flax; and in 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas we raise about 80 per cent of the flax 
of ‘the United States. 

This treaty, Mr. STEENERSON, ought to be killed; if not, it will ‘kill 
the Republican Party. Possibly not forever, but for a good long time, 
and it ought to, for it is the biggest political and economical blunder 
ever ‘made ‘by the party. 

Kill it if you ‘can, or insist that it be amended ‘by restoring the 
duties on farm products. I wish you would show ‘this to Mr. PAYNE, 
so that he would know just how one of the oldest Republican farmers 
in Minnesota views the late makeshift of our President. Even Frank 
Day is out in an open letter praising the treaty and congratulating the 
President. It seems to me we ought beware of Greeks who bear gifts.” 

Yours, ‘truly, Henry FEIG. 


Mr. Day is ‘the chairman of the Minnesota Democratic State 
Central Committee. 
I also insert letter from Cargill Commission Co.: 


CARGILL COMMISSION CO., 
Se Daath, Bin, Ree ee EL, 
ulu nn. ' 
‘Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, f 2 ý 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin: The malting barley of the United States is raised 
exclusively in Wisconsin, 
Towa. These States have been enco 


all of ‘the barley used . eee maltsters. Owing 
crop raised this year, barley, up e 
posed 5 ‘treaty with Canada, advanced steadily, selling a 
Mars in in 

apo! 

T there is practically no barley market and barley is almost 
unsalable at a decline of anywhere from 12 to 20 cents — bushel, 
We quote the following letters received to-day from commission firms 
in Chicago and Milwaukee: 

Berger-Crittenden Co., Milwaukee, say— 

“The market was as dull as ever, with only a few cars of Wisconsin 
sold. Outside of this a few cars of Minnesota were sold, whereas all 
the other cars carried over for the last three or four days were again 
carried over to-day; maltsters and brewers still holding back. We 
naturally will have to wait developments.” 

Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., Milwaukee, say— 


“Our market is ectly lifeless—nothin, a Not any of our 
maltsters would e a bid on anythin, 2 It certainly does not 
look at all encouraging to us. The trade here feels bearish on account 
of the pending reciprocity treaty with Canada.” 

From the Brewers’ Daily Bulletin of January 81— 

“It is very evident that the ‘brewers are in a waiting mood and that 
purchases of malt are confined to what is absolutely necessary to carry 
on business. ‘The uncertainty which exists in the minds of ‘the trade in 
—— to the Canadian ‘reciprocity ‘treaty and the possibility of its 
ratification has created a ‘bearish sentiment, and the trade in general 

to await further developments before supporting the market 
with uy ing orders.“ 

I feel that 


trade. Barley, fr 
poses, but is used 
moved it will undoubtedly shut out these Northwestern States from the 
Eastern Market, and will probably reduce the eee an average of fully 
ary go into the hands 
the farmer it seems 
to me it would be an-economic blunder and a political crime to favor the 
brewer. cca 1727 no ‘sense is a food product, and there can be no 
excuse for putting it on the free list if the only objects in this reci- 
ee a are to cheapen the cost of living and broaden our trade 
w anada. 
I trust, therefore, that you can at least prevail upon Congress to omit 
barley from the free list. It will cause untold injury to our farmers 
, as already stated, will benefit only the brewers. It would not 
even give chea ` 
Barley is — to-day at 49 cents in Winnipeg; top 18 in Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, 84 cents; Chicago and Milwaukee, 86 cents. 
Yours, very truly, A. M. Pniun. 


I also insert letter from Samuel C. Hayes, of Nielsville, Polk 
County, Minn,, a prominent farmer. 
OXFORD, PA., February 8, 1911. 


Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dnan Sm: I want you to know how I feel as a farmer on a proposi- 
‘tion now ‘before Congress. 
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Canadian reciprocity, admitting their wheat free of duty as it is now 
framed up, is an unfair deal to us farmers. We demand protection for 
all or protection for none. 

This deal would maintain Liverpool prices for our wheat for years 
to come. Under the protection we now have, home prices are fre- 
quently ours, and wi the population growing rapidly they would 
soon be the rule. For the last two or three years, oy reason of these 
conditions—a home market—in regard to prices on farm products on 
all meats, butter and eggs, and grain, we farmers have been getting on 
Easy street” in sight. Pass the reciprocity deal and we will be put 
back to another 30 years of paralysis and stagnation. 

We demand free trade for all classes or tariff for all classes. We 
want our rights and a square deal and will have them. 

The purpose of this letter is to let you know how the farmers feel on 
this unfair proposition. It would be death to prosperity on the farm 
and cheap food for a little while for the already overprosperous town 
and city. Every butter and egg farmer and every grain farmer after 
tasting of this sort of medicine—if this proposition is made a go—will 
be red hot for the scalps of the authors of the deal. They will hear 
something drop later if this deal is not put through. 

I am not in politics, and no use answering this letter, but lay awake 
nights killing this hoggish proposition. 

Yours, truly, SAMUEL C, Hayes. 


Also letter to the Kittson County Enterprise from Samuel H. 
Lapp, one of the most prominent farmers in that section : 


ST. VINCENT, MINN., January 31, 1911. 
EDITOR ENTERPRISE: 

Dean Bolley, of the North Dakota Agricultural College, says the farm- 
ers should fight this treaty with Canada. Says he: “In my opinion 
if the ary iene | treaty between United States and Canada carried 
out ave will see the hardest times in this part of the United States we 
have ever seen.” And we have had some pretty hard jolts in the past 


30 years. 

‘They tell us farmers that Liverpool controls the price of wheat. 
Maybe it does; but if it does, the daily newspaper market reports have 
been lying this winter. In their comments on the market they have 
stated at different times that the market here was 3 cents out of line 
with Liverpool; that is, we were 3 cents too high for Liverpool to buy 
our wheat. This doesn’t look like Liverpool controlled our wheat mar- 
ket at all times, does it? 

In talking this sip ht treaty over with a neighboring farmer, 
whose farm joins the Canadian border and who has ample opportunity 
to observe the prices of wheat on both sides of the line, I asked him 
what difference, in his opinion, this treaty would make in the price of 
our wheat. He said he was satisfied it would make a difference of 10 
cents a bushel. 

The wheat deal is bad, mighty bad for us, but the barley is worse. I 
know something about the barley myself. Before coming to this coun- 
try from Canada I lived in one of the greatest primary barley markets 
in the world, that was Toronto, Canada, and all the barley bought there 
was shipped in vessels across the Lakes to Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland 
and other American ports, and I presume the same conditions existed 
at all the other frontier Canadian markets. At that time there was a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty on barley in this country, and the Cana- 
dian farmers were getting rich growing barley and selling it to the 
United States. When we started to grow ie here we couldn't sell 
it—they didn’t want it. After a time we got 20 cents per bushel, and 
thought we were mary e when we got 25 cents per bushel. 

But, presto, something has happened. Barley went up to 40 and 45 
cents per bushel, and a great demand for it at that. We farmers began 
to spruce up, the sun seemed to shine brighter, and we began to pay off 
our debts and mortgages. What was the cause? The Government had 

ut a duty of 30 cents per bushel on barley, and the barley men had to 
Bay their barley at home instead of going to Canada for it. The 
Canadian farmers had hard times for a long while, land went down 
about one-half in value, farms that were bought for $100 per acre were 
sold at $45 per acre after the Americans put on their 30 cents duty 
m_barley. 
A I EON about 1,000 bushels of wheat and the same of barley. Each 

ear I will lose 10 cents a bushel on wheat and 20 cents on barley— 
that will be $300. I will be short next fall. To make that up they tell 
me I will get fish free of duty. used to get my fish out of the Red 
River, but the Canadians, our dear friends, who President Taft says we 
should cultivate friendly relations with, have built a dam across the 
river below Winnipeg and will not let any fish come up here. Nothin 
very friendly about that, is there? So to get fish I had to buy. 
bought a 10-pound pail of mackerel ; cost me $1.50; duty on fish, 3 cents 

r pound. Under the proposed treaty I will save on fish 30 cents; 
pl on grain $300. They also tell us we can sell horses to the Cana- 
dians. don’t know how it is in other parts of the States. In this 
part we want to buy horses, instead of selling them. They further tell 
us it won't make any difference in the price of wheat. If it won't make 
any difference, why do they take the duty off? If it won't make an 
difference, why do men with the great brain capacity of Mr. Taft an 
5 great men waste their time doing things that won't make any 
difference 

James J. Hill sees rosy times ahead for this country if the treaty is 
ratified. The trouble with James J. Hill is that when he looks through 
his spectacles he only sees James J. Hill and the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific Railroads and the long haul of Canada wheat to 
Duluth and Minneapolis. Anyway, he is not always a true prophet. 
Years ago he prophesied that long before this time our wheat would be 

ing west to Japan and China to feed the countless hordes in the Orient 

stead of go east to England. It did not go, however. He must 
have given up that idea, for he had two of the greatest ships in the 
world built to carry the wheat and flour, and one of them was wrecked 
on the const of Japan, and he never replaced it. I believe in reci- 
procity; but, like charity, it ought to be; at home. Take some duty 
off wheat, then knock a chunk off steel; take the duty off butter, then 
a good big slice off wool. I see before me a paragraph in a reliable 
newspaper which says the duty on sugar cost the American people 
$300,000,000 in 1910. Why doesn’t President Taft take a swat at that, 
and then hit barley with his left? That would look like true reciprocity 
to me. I hear that Congressman STEENERSON and Senator NELSON 
are against this treaty. I hope so. I have always voted against these 
two men, but if they help to knock out this treaty I do not know but 
that I shall vote for them hereafter. Anyway, I promise not to “ cuss” 
them behind their backs as much in the future as I have done in the 


t. 

If any of your dear readers could explain this treaty and make me 
see it in a different light, I wish they would do it, for the Lord knows 
I am many sick. I am a Democrat, and awaye believed in Democ- 
racy's time-honored teachings, looking to an intelligent computation of 


our tariff system as to acquire sufficient revenue to run our Government 
and at the same time reasonably protect American labor and institu- 
tions; but I must confess this Taft reciprocity treaty is too free for mi 
Respectfully, yours, SAMUEL H, Lapp. 
Among the papers which see in free farm prođucts a check to 
our agricultural development are the Denver Republican (Rep.) 
and the Chicago Farmers’ and Drovers’ Journal, the latter 
“America’s greatest farm daily.” Says the Farmers’ and 
Drovers’ Journal: 
From the producers’ standpoint this arrangement as put up to Con- 
ess means too much of a boost for the manufacturing interests of 
ew England on the one hand and too great a sacrifice to the farmer 
of the Middle West on the other. It will mean a great increase of 
tonnage for certain of the railroads which traverse our northern border 
and have spurs leading up into the great agricultural regions of the 
Canadian Northwest. Also it will mean a great tonna increase for 
certain of the Eastern lines which tap Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
others of the larger cities of Eastern Canada, but just where the farm- 


ers of the Mississippi Valley and the rangemen of the West are to 
benefit has not been made clear. * * + 


Class legislation, you say? Well, something strongly akin to it, 
anyway. 

This reciprocity measure, so called, has been indorsed at a 
recent caucus of Democratic Representatives in Congress, and 
in the Ways and Means Committee only six out of 12 Repub- 
licans voted to report it favorably. The vote is reported to 
have stood 12 to seven—six Republicans and six Democrats 
for and six Republicans and one Democrat against—so that it 
comes here without a majority of the Republican members of 
the committee favoring it. 

It is not a Republican measure, nor is ft consistent with 
Democratic doctrines on the subject of the tariff. 

This legislation was framed by commissioners who had no 
direct authority from the people. It is the work of the execu- 
tive department, and the people have never been consulted. 
To rush this through without giving the people a chance to 
judge of its merits is not just, nor is it consistent with free 
representative government. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of the insecticide act: To enable the Secreta of 
Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the act of April 26, 
1910, entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded Paris greens, lead arsenates, 
and other insecticides, and also fungicides, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes,” in the city of Washington and elsc- 
where,. including chemical apparatus, chemicals and supplies, repairs 
to apparatus, rent, gas, electric current, official traveling expenses, tele- 
graph and telephone service, express and freight charges, and all other 
expenses, employing such assistants, clerks, and other persons as may 
be considered necessary for the purposes named, $87,000. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as a new paragraph, on page 76, after line 10—— 


Mr. MANN. I have moved to strike out the last word. The 
gentleman’s amendment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was misinformed. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I withdraw my amendment for 
a moment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the last word of the paragraph. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia withholds his amendment, 

Mr. MANN. I should like to ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill with reference to this insecticide appropriation. I take 
it that that work will be done with the same force, and ought 
to be done with the same force, that carries out the pure-food 
law. Now, if you make the appropriation separate, will not 
that hamper the accounting officers and the department, and 
ought not this item to be included with the language covering 
the pure-food law? 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course, in inserting this paragraph as we 
have at this place, the committee followed the estimates and 
the recommendation of the department. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is the information of the committee that the 
work will be carried out as the gentleman from Illinois sug- 
gests—very largely by the same force that is looking after the 
pure-food law. 

Mr. MANN. I had charge of the Lowden bill in the House, 
covering the insecticide law, and it was the clear understanding 
that the enforcement of that law would be carried out by the 
same officials, scattered throughout the country, as were already 
employed for the enforcement of the pure-food law. It would 
seem to me that it would be advisable to insert this paragraph 
in the proper form on page 52, in connection with the para- 
graph enforcing the pure food and drug act, so that it would not 
be necessary for these officials of the department in New York or 
Chicago or elsewhere throughout the country to keep separate ac- 
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counts, which would be required as the appropriation now 
stands. 

Mr. SCOTT. It seems to me that is a very sensible sugges- 
tion. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if he has prepared 
an amendment to cover that? 

Mr. MANN. I have not; but I think it is very easy to do so, 
by simply inserting after the word “ purposes,” in line 9, on 
page 52. The words y 

And the act entitled “An act to prevent the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded Paris greens, lead arsenates, 
and other insecticides, and also fungicides "— 

And then adding to the total, so that the paragraph would 
cover the enforcement of the food and drugs act and the insecti- 
cide act as well, and increase the appropriation. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman will offer an amendment to 
carry out his suggestion, I shall be very glad to accept it. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that we may return 
to page 52, to the paragraph entitled 

Enforcement of the food and drugs act— 

To carry into effect what has been suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bourety). Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I move to insert after the word “ purposes,” 
line 9, page 52, the words “and the act;” then the language on 
page 75, in line 25, and on page 76, lines 1, 2, and 3; and then 
insert, after the word “act,” in line 3, page 52, the words “ and 
the Insecticide act;” and increase the amount in lines 15 and 
16, page 52, by the addition of $87,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. Making $697,110. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, line 3, after the word “act,” insert the words “and the 
Insecticide act.” 

Line 9, after the word “ greet insert the words: 

“An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded Paris greens, lead arsenates, and other insec- 
ticides, and also fungicides, and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
other purposes.” 

Also, In lines 15 and 16, page 52, make the amount $697,110. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I suggest 
that in amending this it will be well to insert the date of the 
approval of the act, April 26, 1910. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the 
insecticide act itself contains a provision declaring that the act 
shall ‘be known and referred to as “The insecticide act of 
1910.” 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. I think that language ought to 
be used instead of the language that I moved to insert. I re- 
member that that provision was put in so as to cover this very 
question, so I move to insert after the word “ purposes,” line 9, 
page 52, the words “ and the insecticide act of 1910.” 

Mr. SCOTT. And let the totals in the paragraph be changed 
to correspond. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; the words “the insecticide act” is suffi- 
cient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph beginning on line 22, page 75, and continuing to line 
10, page 76. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I now offer my 
amendment, and I wish it to go in on line 21, page 75, to take 
the place of the section that has been stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Add as a new paragraph on page 75 the following: 

“For studying and testing commercial fertilizers, samples to be se- 
cured in open market, and where such samples are found to be adulter- 
ated, misbranded, or of an inferior grade to that for which it is recom- 
mended, the results of the tests shall be published, together with the 
names of the manufacturers and of the persons by whom the fertilizers 
were so offered, $26,650." 

„Mr: SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as to that I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I think that a 
section of this kind ought to go into this bill. I concede that if 
a point of order is made the amendment is subject to it. We 
have on page 20 of this bill a section providing: 


For studying and testing commercial seeds, including the testing of 
samples of seeds of grasses, clover, or alfalfa secured in the open 
market, and where such samples are found to be adulterated or mis- 
branded the results of the tests shall be published, together with the 
names of the persons by whom the seeds were offered for sale, $26,650. 


This proyision is in a measure to protect the farmers against 
the sale of unfit and inferior seed. I can conceive of no greater 
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blessing that would result to the farmers of this country than 
to safeguard them somewhat in the purchase of fertilizers. 
This amendment of mine would protect them against inferior 
fertilizers. 

Mr. MOSS. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that Indiana 
has published to the world the very information that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is asking for? 


Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. MOSS. It is a fact, and if you will send to the experi- 
ment station in Indiana they will give you the information as 
to every brand of fertilizer in the United States, 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that that is only a greater argument in favor of the adop- 
tion of this amendment. The great State of Indiana has seen 
the necessity of it; and while Indiana may be doing this for 
her farmers, still my amendment is for the benefit of all the 
farmers of the country. We have a law in Georgia for the in- 
spection of fertilizers which is well enforced, but I believe that 
if this amendment were put into this bill, and if the fertilizer 
manufacturers and sellers knew that whenever they were offer- 
ing to the farmers of the country worthless fertilizers, or 
inferior fertilizers, not of the grade recommended, that the fact 
would be published to the world, as this amendment provides, 
8 oe see to it that the purchasers got exactly what they 

ught. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I would still like to say to the 
gentleman that Indiana publishes those results to the world. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. And I would like to say to the 
gentleman that the State of New York also publishes that 
information. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. And I think the State of Geor- 
gia also publishes that information. I can see no objection to 
cooperation between the State and national authorities. With 
all due deference to“ the gentleman from Indiana and the gen- 
tleman from New York, we ought to have it included in the 
agricultural bill, in order that the knowledge so gained through 
such investigations may be given out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to all the farmers of the country. I believe cooperation 
between the State and Federal authorities in this matter would 
be of great help to the American farmers and effect a great 
saving. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, Chairman, I am obliged to renew the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

And hereafter there is appropriated and made available as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may Alreck, out of the moneys received from the 
sale of any products or the use of any land or resources of the national 
forests, and which have been deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts under the provisions of an act entitled “An act making appro- 
prat ons for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal re en 

une 30, 1908,” approved March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1270, and 

Stat. L., p. 260), so much as may be necessary in cases of extraordi- 
nary emergency to pay all expenses for fighting forest fires ańd for 
emergency fire 2 in excess of the amount specifically appropriated 
to the Forest Service for fighting fires: Provided, That such payments 
shall not exceed 75 per cent of the amount of said moneys received and 
pict pat the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts during the preceding 

year. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I think this paragraph would not accomplish 
the purpose of getting any money out of the Treasury. I sup- 
pose it was prepared in the Department of Agriculture. I 
may be mistaken, but I think not. “Miscellaneous receipts” 
are received in the Treasury and so accounted for as “ Miscel- 
laneous receipts,” but as soon as received they are turned into 
the general fund and then there is so much less as “ Miscel- 
laneous receipts” from which any money could be paid, and 
here you provide for an appropriation out of money deposited 
in the Treasury as “ Miscellaneous receipts.” There is no such 
fund in the Treasury, and I think it would not accomplish the 
purpose, $ 

However, as I understand the paragraph, it is for the pur- 
pose of covering an emergency such as arose this year, where it 
was necessary to expend a large, a very large, sum of money in 
fighting forest fires which had begun and in patrolling forests 
so as to prevent forest fires which might occur owing to the 
dryness. This makes a permanent indefinite appropriation. 
Would it not be wiser to make a direct appropriation for the 
next fiscal year, which should only be used in the case of 
extraordinary emergencies, and do that from year to year 
instead of doing it in this way, where you have no control over 
it and where as a matter of fact they probably would not get 
the money? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman surmises, the 
provision he has been discussing was prepared in the department 
and submitted as a part of the estimates. The committee ap- 
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proved it, I confess, without critically examining the language, 
because we were of opinion that some provision should be made 
in a case of such extraordinary emergency as arose last summer, 
and we assumed that the solicitor of the department had put it 
in proper form. There was expended last year something over 
$1,000,000 in fighting the fires, which devastated the national 
forests and caused a total loss of something like $100,000,000, 
The committee believes that a fund should be available for such 
an emergency, and we believed it was better to set it out in 
the appropriation than to leave it altogether to the discretion 
of the Secretary. If the gentleman is of the opinion that the 
same purpose could be reached by better or different language, 
by making a direct and specific appropriation, I will be willing 
to consider his amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I have prepared a form of amendment which I 
would like to submit to the gentleman, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve the point 
of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I am going to make a point of order against it 
after a while, so it does not make any difference. 

For fighting and preventing forest fires in case of any extraordinary 
emergency— z 

That is the same limitation that is in the bill, and would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture to cer- 
tify that a case of extraordinary emergency had arisen and to 
expend money in fighting forest fires or in patrolling the forests 
to prevent forest fires. 

Mr. MANN. The amount that ought to be expended I prefer 
to leave to the judgment of the gentleman in charge of the 
bill. I take it it will be a large amount in any event. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would suggest that the amount should not 
be Jess than $1,000,000. Under the provision carried in the bill 
there might be available something like, $2,000,000 from the 
anticipated receipts from the Forest Service during one fiscal 
year. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, since the paragraph has gone 
out on a point of order, I will avail myself of the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Illinois and offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 10, page 76, the following: 
For fighting and preventing forest fires in ease of extraordinary 
emergencies, $1,000,000." 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 7 


And hereafter on or before the ist day of October in each year the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall ascertain and ce to the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether in his judgment each State and Territory has 
complied with the BP Pieri of an act entitled “An act — 
riations for the partment of culture for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1909,” . May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 260), providing 
that 25 per cent of all moneys received from each national forest durin, 
any fiscal year be expended for the benefit of the public schools an 
public roads of the county or counties in which the national forest is 
situated and is entitled to receive its share of such money. If in the 
judgment of the- janine re | of Agriculture the provisions of the said 
act have not been complied with any State or Territory he shall so 
report to the President and the amount involved shall be vt monary 
in the Treasury in order that the State or Territory, if it so . 
may spaces to Congress from the determination of the Secretary o 
Agriculture. If the next Congress shall not direct that the amount 
be paid to the State or Territory it shall be covered into the Treasury. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, when this matter was before 
the committee I gave notice that I should make the point of 
order on this paragraph. I now make the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And, Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, as part of my remarks, a resolu- 
tion from the State of Oregon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 2. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America: 
1 Assembly of the State of Oregon, 


Your meworlalists, the 
most respectfully ae 

Whereas the withdrawal of over 16,000,000 acres of Iand in the State 
of Oregon for forest conservation constitutes a serious obstacle to the 
settlement and development of this State and deprives the State and 
several counties thereof of vast tracts of taxable land; an 

Whereas these resources are being conserved for the benefit of the 
people of the whole of the United tes, it is therefore inequitable to 
place the burden of provi these resources so largely upon the peo- 
ple of this State: Therefore it 

Resolved, That we petition the honorable Congress of the United 
States to so amend the law under which the national forests are main- 


[After a pause.] 
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tained as to give to this State at least 50 per cent of all 8 de- 
rived from the lease, use, or sale of any of the resources contained 
within these national forests. 


Adopted by the senate 1 27, 1911 


EN SELLING, President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house January 31, 1911. 
JOHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, F. secretary of state of the State of Oregon and custo- 
dian of said State, do hereby certify that I ve carefully 
compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 2 with the 
original thereof, which was adopted by the senate January 27, 1911, 
and adopted by the house January 31, 1911, and that it is a correct 
transcript therefrom and of the whole of such orig 5 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

Dene at the capitol, at Salem, Oreg., this 2d day of February, A. D. 


9 
LSEAL.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And hereafter the benefits of the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L. 

„ 556), entitled “An act granting to certain employees of the United 
tates the right to receive from it compensation for injuries sustained 
in the course of their employment,” shall be extended to accrue to and 
include any person employed by the United States as an officer or employee 
the Forest Service engaged at the time of the injury in fire fighting or 
other extra-hazardous work in connection with the administration of 
the national fo: each and every 


W. 


Benson, 
the seal of 


F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


were 8 
Agricul 


without negligence, are injured in doing said work, such medica 
surgical attendance and supplies as he may deem necessary and proper: 
Pro d, That in the ease of temporary employees the rates of com- 
pensation for death or injury shall not exceed that which would be paid to 
a ranger of the forest upon which such death or injury was sustained. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to suggest to the gentleman the 
provision of this paragraph is much broader than the provi- 
sion in the liability law. In my judgment, it is not desirable 
to undertake to make distinctions in one service from those in 
another service. We passed a bill the other day in the House 
to amend the liability law so as to take in the Bureau of Mines. 
That bill is now in the Senate, and if the gentlemen interested 
in this proposition desire to have the Forest Service included 
they had better go to the Senate and have that provision in- 
serted in the bill which is now pending in the Senate, where 
they can all be together and treated on the same terms, and for 
that reason I now make the point of order upon this paragraph. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Ormstep having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the following concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 59): 

Resolved by the House of e the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 14729) for the relief of Capt. 
Evan M. Johnson, United States Army, the enrolling clerk of e 
House be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to strike out, in 
line 10 of the engrossed bill, the words “ March 24, 1902,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ May 16, 1899,” the latter being the date of 
the sinking of the transport Meade mentioned in the bill in question. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 32473. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 26150) to authorize the 
cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., to construct drawless 
bridges across the Charles River, between the cities of Cam- 
bridge and Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Drrew, Mr. Pres, and Mr. 
Stone as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca 
County, Minn.; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
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H. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co. 
of Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 30888, An act providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad; 5 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead 
Street Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North; 

H. R. 30727. An act providing for the sale of certain lands 
to the city of Buffalo, Wyo.; 

H. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wac- 
camaw River, 8. C.; 

H. R. 26529. An act for the relief of Phoebe Clark; 

1515 > 25679. An act for the relief of the Sanitary Water- 
30. ; 

H. R. 25234. An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands to Charles E. Miller; 

H. R. 25081, An act for the relief of Helen S. Hogan; 

H. R. 25074. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Walter B. Chester; : 

H. R, 24749. An act revising and amending the statutes rela- 
tive to trade-marks; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and for acts amendatory thereto, to 
the Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming; 

H. R. 23314. An act to authorize the employment of letter car- 
riers at certain post offices; 

H. R. 22688. An act to authorize the extension of Thirteenth 
Street NW. from its present terminus north of Madison Street 
to Piney Branch Road; 

H. R. 20375. An act to authorize certain changes in the per- 
manent system of highways, District of Columbia; 

H. R. 19747. An act for the relief of William C. Rich; 

H. R. 17007. An act for the relief of Millard W. Alt; 

H. R. 6776. An act for the relief of Oliva J. Baker, widow of 
Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United States Navy; 

H. R. 2556. An act for the relief of R. A. Sisson; 

He R. 1883. An act for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son; 
an 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite foreign countries to participate in the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition in 1915, at San Francisco, Cal. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means, and I ask 
unanimous consent, for the convenience of Members, that this 
report may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SCOTT. * Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman does not anticipate any debate at this time? 

Mr. McCALL. Not at all; I am just presenting a report and 
asking unanimous consent that the report may be printed in 
the Recorp, and I also ask unanimous consent that the minority 
may have leave to file their views. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. - How long? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts presents a report (No. 2150) and asks unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the RECORD. 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ill (H. R. 3221 
Domine Gea KAA LOL he oe Eataa ith iena 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill and report will be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority may have until Wednesday to file their views. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, that will involve a delay of the 
matter until Wednesday, and I do not think the House should 
be called upon now to pass upon that point. I have been in- 
dulgent with gentlemen who are opposed to the bill, and I put 
in no limitation whatever. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCALL. When I first put the request it was that the 
report be printed in the Recoxp for the convenience of Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the report be printed in the 


What is the request of the 


The Clerk will report. 


Recorp for the convenience of Members. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

. McCALL, from the Committee on Ways and Means, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 32216: 

The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 82216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, having had 
the same under consideration, report it back to the House with 
amendments (H. Rept. No. 2150) and recommend that the said 
bill, with the following amendments, do pass, viz: 

On page 19 strike out all of lines 15 to 25, inclusive, and on 
page 20 strike out all of lines 1 to 9, inclusive, and on page 24 
strike out all of lines 4 to 11, inclusive, and insert as a new sec- 
tion at the end of the bill the following: 

Sec. 2. Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, 
bleached, or unbleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical al 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, 
colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cents 
per pound, not including paure or decorated wall paper, being the 

roducts of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the United 

tates, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition precedent that 
no export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind 
whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee 
or otherwise) or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the 
exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, 
or otherwise, directly or 3 shall have been imposed upon such 
paper, board, or wood pulp, or the wood used in the manufacture of 
such paper, board, or W. pulp, or the wood pulp used in the manu- 
facture of such paper or board. 

The bill takes a long step toward establishing for the Conti- 
nent of North America a policy of unrestricted trade and com- 
merce, recognizing natural conditions that have been too long 
ignored. It is based upon just principles and designed fairly 
to secure the mutual advantage of the two Nations. The Presi- 
dent wisely said in his message that in an arrangement like 
the pending one “an exact balance of financial gain is neither 
imperative nor attainable.” The duties proposed to be re- 
mitted by the United States yield about twice as great a revenue 
as those remitted by Canada. But Canada’s concessions bear a 
much larger proportion to her total income than do our con- 
cessions to our total income. And it must also be borne in 
mind that we are likely to gain as greatly by what we give as by 
what we get. 

When population is taken into account, there is no country 
in the world that approaches Canada in amount of purchases 
from the United States. When cotton, in which we have a 
practical monopoly and which foreign nations must buy from 
us, is excepted, the United Kingdom is the only country which 
purchases a larger aggregate of our products. Our splendid 
trade with the German Empire takes only $258,000,000 of our 
exports each year, as compared with $242,000,000 which we 
sell to Canada. When cotton is deducted from the two accounts, 
Germany, with eight times as many people as Canada, buys 
from us only $120,000,000, as against Canada’s $231,000,000, or 
only a trifle more than half the aggregate taken by the latter 
country. France annually buys from us $116,000,000 in total 
value, or $54,000,000 with cotton excluded. Even the United 
Kingdom imports from this country but $307,000,000 in value, 
exclusive of cotton, or barely one-third more than is taken by 
her colony. Canada buys from us 50 per cent more than she 
takes from all the other nations of the world combined. Each 
year her seven or eight millions of people buy of our products 
as much in value as Great Britain exports to the 300,000,000 
people in her Indian empire. He must be blind indeed who can 
not see the significance of her remarkable preeminence in the 
commerce of the United States. In methods of production, 
scale of living, and racial characteristics no other nation so 
strongly resembles this country. The forces of nature draw 
the two countries commercially together with a potency which 
can not be nullified by mutual tariffs and by the other devices 
by which statesmen keep nations asunder. 

It will help us to understand the policy of the bill to look 
at the map and to consider a few primary facts. The habitable 
part of Canada forms an extended rim across the summit of 
our country and is shut in by our northern boundary on the one 
side and by the extreme cold upon the other. This rim is 
narrow in the eastern and central portions and broadens out 
toward the mountains and the Pacific under the influence of 
the Chinook winds. The two countries have a common frontier 
of 3,700 miles, not including the Alaskan boundary which would 
add 1,600 miles more: No two other countries in the world lie 
alongside each other for nearly so great a distance. It is not 
a natural frontier made up of mountains and other barriers 
difficult to cross but for the greater distance it is purely arti- 
ficial in character, and for the rest it is composed of great 
navigable lakes and rivers. Nature never more greatly tempted 
two nations to trade with each other. 
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The attempt to set aside the plain decrees of nature by 
artificial tariff barriers has injured both countries, but on ac- 
count of her configuration Canada has suffered far more than 
this country. It was a problem of the utmost difficulty con- 
fronting Canadian statesmen to establish a-great and coherent 
industrial and commercial structure over vast stretches of 
longitude and little latitude, with deep yalleys and almost im- 
passable mountain ranges running north and south. A sem- 
blance of unity in such a fabric could only be secured at great 
cost. Commerce would naturally follow the circles of longi- 
tude and break across the boundary in a hundred torrents. 
But the currents of Canadian trade flow feebly and become 
cold, forced as they are through an artificial channel for thou- 
sands of miles in a single direction and lacking in the warmth 
that would come from lateral lines discharging themselves into 
the main artery. To this artificial condition is due the slow 
development of Canada; for that a country with her vast wealth 
of forests and mines and with hundreds of thousands of miles 
of rich and unsettled lands should only have increased from 
3,500,000 of people to 8,000,000 in a half century is a striking 
circumstance, and one, it may be added, for which we must 
accept a large measure of responsibility. When we yielded to 
the influence of the lumber interests and denounced the Elgin 
treaty, we suffered in consequence the tragic waste of our for- 
ests, and we forced upon Canada a condition under which she 
has had but a slow and cramped growth. Remove this con- 
dition and she will soon gain the strength and stature of a great 
nation. 

And the benefit to us would be enormous. If we could sweep 
away all tariffs between the two countries, it would have the 
effect upon our trade of another Louisiana Purchase. If her 
commerce is so important to us when she has only 8,000,000 of 
people, what would be the magnitude of our trade when she 
should have 25,000,000? In trade it is with nations as it is with 
men. You increase the purchasing power of a customer and 
you thereby increase your own prosperity. 

Objections haye been made to the bill in the name of the 
agricultural interests. Whether these objections have emanated 
from the farmers themselves, or only from the official må- 
chinery of their various organizations, the interests of an occu- 
pation which lies at the foundation of the prosperity of the 
Nation and, indeed, is necessary to its existence, demand the 
most serious consideration. Of the agricultural products cov- 
ered by the bill, wheat is the most important that Canada pro- 
duces. In 1909 that country raised 166,744,000 bushels of 
wheat, of which about 57,000,000 bushels were exported either 
as wheat or in the form of flour. We now impose a duty of 
25 cents a bushel upon wheat. Under the proposed bill that 
duty is entirely removed against Canadian wheat. Both coun- 
tries have long been exporters of wheat, although the surplus 
of Canada is steadily increasing and our surplus as steadily 
diminishing. And yet we raise a very considerable surplus. 
In the year 1909 our exports of wheat, and of flour in terms of 
wheat, amounted to more than 114,000,000 bushels. In the 
same year the exports of wheat from the United States to 
Canada were greater than from Canada to the United States. 
There is little risk in the assertion that our tariff has never 
affected the home price of our wheat, however beneficent it may 
appear upon the statute books to our farmers, The prices of 
wheat in the United States, Canada, Russia, and other wheat- 
exporting countries are substantially adjusted with reference to 
the Liverpool price. That condition is likely to continue into the 
near future, but the growth of our population is such that our 
consumption is pressing upon production and the day is not far 
distant when we shall become importers of wheat. When that 
time shall come and, instead of having a surplus, we shall not 
produce enough for our needs, and we shall become a buyer rather 
than a seller in the open market, obviously that circumstance 
will raise rather than lower the world’s price. That price will 
be fixed by the world’s supply compared with the demand. The 
necessity of importing wheat will then, for the first time in 
our history, make any tariff we may impose upon its importa- 
tion a factor in fixing our domestic price. When that condi- 
tion shall exist will it be desirable to employ a tariff rate to 
make still higher to our consumers the price of wheat in the 
world's market? Such a course would certainly not be neces- 
sary to the prosperity of our wheat growers who are prospering 
with their price fixed by the general supply and demand of 
the open market, and who indeed have never known any other 
condition. 

It would be inhuman to the great mass of the people to enter 
upon the policy of increasing by law, at the moment that 
there should be a domestic scarcity, the price of the bread they 
ate in order to increase the profits of an already profitable 
industry. When that time shall come, it will be a blessing 


to all our people and in a larger measure to those who are 
poor that they can turn to the near-by wheat fields of Canada. 
The most odious of all taxes ever devised by government is a 
tax upon bread. That food has a place near the elemental 
substances like air and water which are necessary to the preser- 
vation of our lives. Such a tax is not felt by the rich and 
well to do, but it bears with especial weight upon the, poor. 
For the Government to intervene artificially to increase the 
price of bread would be to add to the load borne by those 
already overburdened, who can only with difficulty procure 
the means of subsistence, and it would tend to increase suffer- 
ing and shorten life. The American farmer will not desire to 
augment his prosperity in any such a way. Certainly he is not 
likely to borrow trouble over a condition that may not appear 
for a decade. 

But it should not be inferred from the foregoing that we shall 
not derive any immediate advantage from a removal of the 
duty on wheat. Our tariff dike has the effect of preventing 
millions of bushels of Canadian wheat from coming across the 
border, as it were, by the force of gravity, and of turning this 
traffic through artificial channels-to the Atlantic seaboard. If 
this tariff dike were broken down it is inevitable that very 
much of it would come into our country. And would it de- 
crease the price of our wheat? By no means, for that would be 
fixed by the world’s price. For every bushel that would come 
in at Manitoba, so long as we raise a surplus, another bushel 
would go out at New York. The center of the wheat-growing 
area of North America on the north and south line is in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis. It is also the central point for the 
making of flour. The natural destination of great quantities 
of wheat of the Canadian Northwest is Minneapolis. The dif- 
ference in the quality of the Canadian and American wheat is 
such that by blending the two grains a better flour is produced 
than could be made from either alone. And if we did not re- 
strict its importation, a tremendous impetus would be given to 
the flour-making industry and to the trades dependent upon it. 
The clearing of the transactions would create a business of an 
important financial character, much of the purchase price would 
be likely to find its way into the general channels of trade, and 
our American railways would have a profitable business which 
would aid in their maintenance and result in the remunerative 
employment of labor. 

It may be said that the prosperity of Canadian railways would 
correspondingly decline. They would undoubtedly lose in the 
transportation of wheat, but they would gain in other direc- 
tions. The effect of the proposed arrangement upon the growth 
of Canada would be magical, new interests would spring up, and 
her railroads would be called upon to serve a much larger 
population“ 

What has been said about wheat is in effect true of barley, 
some of the producers of which in our country bave expressed 
alarm at the terms of the bill. In 1909 Canada produced 
55,398,000 bushels of barley and exported 2,959,835 bushels, of 
which only 266,096 came to the United States. She is thus seen 
to be a great consumer of that grain, and upon the basis of her 
present large production her surplus is negligible. In the same 
year our production of barley was 170,284,000 bushels, and our 
exported surplus was 6,580,000, of which 115,000 went to Canada. 
It may be that she will rapidly increase her production of barley 
under the stimulus of our free market, but in order to do that 
her farmers will have to withdraw in a corresponding degree 
from the production of other articles which will also be admitted 
free. Obviously, they can not simultaneously increase their 
production of wheat, barley, potatoes, and other agricultural 
articles included in the bill, except as the number of her farm- 
ers increase. If by the mutual withdrawal of duties more of 
her barley should come into New York from Ontario, more of 
ours would be likely to cross the line at Wisconsin and States 
farther to the westward, and the useless hauling of Ontario 
barley to western Canada and of our western barley to New 
York would be done away with, as would also the heavy freight 
charge which is now a tax upon the general agricultural inter- 
ests of both countries. 

Doubtless immigration to Canada will increase with a good 
deal of rapidity. On the other hand, there is seen the same 
tendency in Canada as elsewhere toward the congestion of 
population in the cities. The estimates upon the census about 
to be taken show that the population of Winnipeg has increased 
threefold, and Montreal has nearly doubled in 10 years, and 
that her other large towns are growing rapidly. The most 
striking tendency shown by our census of 1910 is the remark- 
able increase in the population of our great cities compared 
with the slow growth and, in some cases, the decline in our 
most fertile agricultural regions. The number of people who 
consume the fruits of the soil, compared with those who pro- 
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duce them, is rapidly growing greater. If the rich agricultural 
lands of Canada are quickly settled and brought under the plow, 
the growing disparity between those who consume and those who 
produce will be for the time checked. 

The article of corn, of which we produce such vast quantities, 
is not concerned in the arrangement, except that our already 
large exports of corn to Canada would very likely increase. 
The short summer of Canada is not favorable to the culture 
of this grain. The mutual commerce of the two countries in 
all the products of agriculture do not disclose at any point any 
serious threat to the interests of the farmer, and he will get 
an undoubted advantage in the free admission of important 
articles which he consumes and in a wider market for some of 
his products. 

The bill proposes to put fish of various kinds on the free list 
in return for similar action on the part of Canada. The wit- 
nesses, who made a definite remonstrance before the committee, 
all came from Gloucester, Mass., the home port of our greatest 
fishing fleets and the center of the salt-fish industry. It is not 
at all clear that the free-fish provisions of the bill would not 
put the deep-sea industry upon a better basis, instead of causing 
the ruin that was predicted. There is no doubt that its pros- 
perity has been for years declining under the present system. 
During the periods when fish have been admitted free of duty 
Gloucester enjoyed prosperity. For the years between 1875 and 
1885 the population of the city increased as much as in the last 
25 years, although during the first period fish were free and 
during the second were subject to duty. At the end of the free 
period production had reached proportions from which, after 
the restoration of duties, it steadily declined. 

Under the provisions of the bill it is likely that the curing 
and salting department of the industry will gain. It may be 
that they would not arrest the decline in deep-sea fishing, and 
that the fleets would continue to dwindle as they are unmis- 
takably dwindling under the present system. There is no mar- 
ket for fresh fish in Canada at all comparable to that of our 
New England cities, and very likely the fishermen of Canada 
would seek the benefits of this bill. But the fish-curing industry 
would follow that of fresh fish. When the produce of the fleets 
is brought to market, in the sorting of the catch and in the tem- 
porary fluctuations in the price of a very perishable article 
many of the fish would have to be used in the curing industry 
or thrown away. To the extent, therefore, to which the Cana- 
dian fleets resort to our markets they would naturally transfer 
to us the fish-curing industry, and we should gain more than 
we should lose, 

The aggregate tonnage of the Gloucester fishing vessels is now 
21,000, and they are manned by 4,500 men. The “lay” or 
share of the men yields them hardly as much as the commonest 
labor is paid ashore and the calling is full of danger. The 
vessels are small, averaging but 75 tons; they fish in dangerous 
waters, shut in by fogs; they have none of the modern safety 
equipments, such as are found upon merchant steamships; they 
are no longer nurseries for our ships of war, upon which con- 
ditions have so radically changed; and they are a survival of 
an order which has almost disappeared. If it should not be a 
consequence of this bill to stop the decline which clearly ap- 
pears in the fishing part of the industry as at present conducted, 
and if some of the sailors should be turned from a perilous and 
wretchedly paid calling into safer and more prosperous pursuits, 
the result would not be wholly evil. And it must not be for- 
gotten that the probable result would be to give the American 
people a more abundant supply of fish. 

The bill provides for free lumber, which will tend to conserve 
our forests and reduce the price of an article of prime necessity. 
Briefly stated, the economic advantages to us of the reciprocal 
duties and free lists proposed by the bill are likely to be: First, 
that they will act as regulators of the prices of very many 
necessary articles generally consumed by our people, and in 
times of scarcity in particular articles will tend to keep prices 
down; and, second, by augmenting the prosperity of the coun- 
try, which, according to her population, is by far the best for- 
eign customer we haye, they will increase her purchasing power 
and thus increase our own trade. The bill is a measure in the 
interests of the great mass of the people of the country, and the 
committee recommend its passage. 

Mr. McCALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority may have leave to file its views. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I have already asked unanimous 
consent that the minority might have until Wednesday next, 
and if the gentleman will withhold his objection I will state 
very frankly that it is for the purpose of having two days other 
than Sunday, if they be needed, to make the report. The mi- 
nority does not desire to present their views simply for the 


purpose of putting something on paper, but in order that those 
yiews might be here when the bill is considered. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I will say that would involve 
agreeing now to put the consideration ef the case off until 
Wednesday, and I give notice now that I propose on Monday, 
after 8 reading of the Journal, to take up this bill and act 
upon 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not Monday District day? 

Mr. McCALL. The House can determine whether it will take 
up the bill or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Massachusetts when he 
first rose to his feet, coupled with the other request a request 
for ee consent that the minority have leave to file their 
repor: 

Mr. OLCOTT. I shall object to that if there is any at- 
tempt on the part of the committee to take this up in prefer- 
ence to the usual District business. 

Mr. MoCALL. This does not involve it in any way. I 
simply ask that the minority have leave to file their views, and 
there is no limitation at all. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman certainly does not object to 
permitting the minority to make its own request for unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. McCALL. I do not object, but I shall object to having 
them given until Wednesday if that is taken to mean that. 
the House shall not consider it until Wednesday. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has made his statement and will 
make his motion Monday. 

Mr. McCALL. I will make my motion on Monday. 

Mr. GAINES. I renew my request for unanimous consent 
that the minority may have until Wednesday to file their views. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody cares if they have a week from Monday. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then, what are you objecting to? 

Mr. McCALL. I have given notice that I shall call it up 
Monday, if I can. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Virginia, that the minority 
may have until Wednesday to file their views? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of indifference to 
the committee, of course, under what law provision is made for 
the employees of the Forest Service who may be injured or 
killed while in that service. It did seem to the committee, how- 
ever, as if this service does make a very strong appeal for such 
protection. 

Mr, MANN. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. More than 60 men lost their lives in fighting 
forest fires last year, and a great many were severely injured. 
One, whom I happen to remember, lost both of his eyes. It is 
highly desirable, certainly, that some provision should be made 
for their compensation. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he is able to give any assurance 
that the bill to which he refers will be considered in the Senate 
at this session. 

Mr. MANN. I can say—of course I could give no assur- 
ance—I have no doubt the bill will pass the Senate and become 
a law. I do not think anybody has objection to it. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is the opinion of the gentleman that an 
amendment which would cover the object desired by this para- 
graph could be made without parliamentary objection? 

Mr. MANN. So far as the question of compensation is con- 
cerned, apart from the question of medical and surgical attend- 
ance, it could be met by an amendment of possibly less than two 
lines in length. 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course, the gentleman is just as much inter- 
ested as I am, or any other member of the committee is, in this 

gislation, and I leave it to him. 

My own judgment would be that now that we have the oppor- 
ity to make sure that it will be enacted into law, we had 
er let it go through on this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but here is the point about it: In the 

place, it is desirable to have it all in one law; this under- 
takes to put it into two laws. In the second place, it is desirable 
to have this service on the same basis, whatever arrangement 
is provided for by Congress. In other words, there ought not to 
be a discrimination between the Mining Service, the Irrigation 
Service, and the Forest Service, as to the people who are to 
receive the benefits of the act. I do not think the act is broad 
enough. I would make it a great deal broader, and I hope it will 
be made broader in the near future. But I do not think it is 
desirable to do that by undertaking to put it under different 
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Classes of employees. That act has been construed by the 
department already; it is in operation, and this proposition 
would certainly change the language as to the employees. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman realize that the employees 
whom we are seeking to take care of are very largely temporary 
employees, who are on the rolls for a few days only at times, 
on an emergency employment, and that it might be difficult to 
apply to them the terms of the act he is discussing? 

Mr. MANN. That is all that the amendment undertakes to 
do. The language of the gentleman's amendment is that the 
other act shall be extended to and include any person employed 
by the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. But it would carry a proviso that in the case of 
temporary employees the rates of compensation in the event of 
death or injury should not exceed those to be paid to the ranger 
in the place where such death or injury is incurred, whereas 
the language of the bill H. R. 31534, to which the gentleman has 
referred, provides that the compensation shall be that which the 
pre? would have been paid if he had been continued in the 
service. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Kansas what 
is the difference? 

Mr. SCOTT. There is this difference, if the gentleman will 
allow me: Under the stress of great emergencies and in view 
of the sparsity of population, it has happened, and it did hap- 
pen last summer, that men were employed to fight fire to whom 
a very high salary was paid compared with the rate of pay gener- 
ally allowed. They were paid as high as 50 cents an hour, for ex- 
ample, under such conditions. Now, the gentleman would 
hardly concede, I think, that in the event of injury they should 
be compensated at the rate of 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. MANN. No; I would not oppose that. On the contrary, 
if a man goes to fighting fire and is burned up, I would not 
object to giving his widow and children compensation at the 
rate of 50 cents an hour for a year. It would not be very much, 
by the way. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Committee on Agriculture was of the 
opinion that if the compensation were fixed at a rate such as 
would be equivalent to that of a permanent employee doing the 
same work, the demands of justice would be met. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman, if he desires, can put this class 
of employees into the bill. The bill provides for a number of 
employees and describes what is a hazardous employment. But 
we should not depart from the time-honored precedents and 
policy of the Government. I make the point of order on the 
paragraph. 8 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I want to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and ask him 
if he would not be willing to allow the paragraph to remain in 
the bill, with the understanding that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will seek to have the language redrawn and have the 
paragraph amended at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from South Dakota 
that “the other end of the Capitol” has already passed on 

this identical question that we passed upon a few days ago. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Covering this question? 

Mr. MANN. Covering the question, but not naming these fire 
fighters. 

3 5 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has made a 
point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And hereafter officers and employees of the Department of Agriculture 
transferred from one official station to another for permanent duty, 
when authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture, may be allowed actual 
traveling expenses and freight and drayage charges for the transfer of 
their household goods, and of personal property which is used in official 
work, under suc rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that paragraph. It is new legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the provisions of the act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908,” requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to submit to Congress 
classified and detailed reports of receipts and classified and detailed esti- 
mates and reports of expenditures by the Forest Service, and classified 
and detailed estimates and reports of every subject of expenditure by 
the Agricultural eet statements showing all appointments, pro- 
motions, or other changes made in the salaries paid from — 2 funds ; 
and statements Ea sue number of persons employed in meat- 
inspection work, the sa or per diem paid each, together with the 
contingent expenses of suc 5 and where they have been and 
are employed; and the provision in the 5 act for the 
Department of Agriculture, approved May 23, 1908, providing for the 
report to Congress of any sum used from the lump-fund appropriation 
for the Bureau of Chemistry, in compensating or paying expenses of 
any officer or other person employed by any State, county, or municipal 
government, are hereby repealed. 


Pas oar es 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order against the 
paragraph, Mr. Chairman. 

The repeal of these provisions will completely change the 
practice heretofore followed by the House in making appro- 
priations, and it is of so much importance that I believe this 
item should be thoroughly discussed, rather than be stricken 
from the bill on a point of order without discussion. 

It has been found that the best results are obtained when 
appropriations are segregated and made for specific purposes. 
If the bill itself limits the use to which an appropriation can be 
put very little trouble arises from the use of the appropriation 
for some other purpose, or for some purpose not contemplated 
by Congress when the appropriation is made. 

During recent years, however, a number of new services have 
been initiated, and in some instances it has not been possible 
to obtain specific estimates for the service authorized, and the 
appropriations have been made in lump sums. In other in- 
stances, because of the number and character of the employees 
to be paid and the various services to be compensated for, it 
has been believed to be undesirable to increase the bulk of 
the appropriation bills by carrying out in detail a statement 
of the purposes for which the appropriation is made. When- 
ever the appropriations have been made in lump sums, how- 
ever, it has been found of great value and of much advantage 
to the House to compel the department having the lump-sum 
appropriation at its disposal to report in detail the manner in 
which the money has been expended. That has two advan- 
tages: In the first place, it places at the disposal of Congress 
information in detail and of an accurate character as to the 
manner in which the appropriation has been used; and, in the 
second place, the fact that the department is compelled to pre- 
pare and to submit such a report to Congress makes the depart- 
ment particularly careful not to use the money for some un- 
authorized purpose. Now, if in this appropriation bill, in which 
there are a great many lump-sum appropriations covering a 
great number of services, the law, requiring a detailed report of 
the expenditure to be submitted to Congress, is to be repealed, 
it will place this department in a position occupied by no other 
department of the Government. 

It has been said that this information is of no practical 
value, that it is never called for, that it is not used; but it 
would be of immense value if certain committees of this House 
were to discharge the duties which devolve upon them under 
the rules. For each department of the Government there is a 
committee on expenditures, and if these committees would take 
these reports and analyze them and examine them and com- 
pare them with the lump appropriations, and would be here for 
the purpose of giving the House the benefit of the information 
required, when the appropriation bills come before the House 
it would result in much better legislation. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that the other depart- 
ments of the Government make similar reports? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Most of the other departments are re- 
quired to submit reports of this character when their appropria- 
tions are made in lump sums. Nearly every department or 
bureau of the Government which obtains money in lump sums 
under the sundry civil appropriation act is required to submit 
detailed reports. 

Mr. MANN. What becomes of those reports? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are examined constantly in the 
Committee on Appropriations when the bills are being made up. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that they would not be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations if they came in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; but they are available. 

Mr. MANN. And there have not any of them been printed, 
and I take it that they are not made in the same way as the 
Department of Agriculture is required to make them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No other department of the Government 
obtains so many lump-sum appropriations for services of the 
character that the Department of Agriculture does. It has a 
very large number of forest reserves scattered throughout the 
country. It gets $80,000, $90,000, or $100,000 for the main- 
tenance of single forest reserves, and no restriction whatever is 
placed on the head of the department as to how the money shall 
be expended, and no information is available to the House or 
Congress as to the manner of its expenditure unless the de- 
tailed reports are made. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
that in almost all the permanent appropriations the depart- 
ments, except the Agricultural Department, are required to 
submit detailed expenditures of the permanent appropriation in 
book form. 
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Mr. MANN. That is the trouble; no such detailed reports of 
expenditures are made in the Revenue-Cutter Service or the 
Lighthouse Service, or any other service that is appropriated 
for in the sundry civil bill, such as is required of the Agricul- 
tural Department. ` 

The Agricultural Department makes a report on large paper, 
as thick as the book I hold in my hand, and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Agricultural Department has reported to 
the House that they have had 21 sessions from February 22 to 
June 3, 1910, and have reported a resolution recommending 
that this report of the Department of Agriculture be not printed 
because it is worthless. It cost thousands of dollars to get it 
up, and the question is whether it is worth while to have such 
a detailed report come in such a voluminous and bulky shape 
that no one can examine it with intelligence. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There may be some merit in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman that the report now required is too 
voluminous, but that does not justify the repeal of the statute 
without any suggestion as to some other report which will give 
the necessary information. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it would have the same result as the 
law requiring a report of the lump-sum appropriations in the 
sundry civil. There is no specific requirement as to those. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. Where a 
lump-sum appropriation is made for an established service a 
provision is put in requiring detailed reports of the expenditure 
to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I have been looking for some of those detailed 
reports. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from New York yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Department of Agriculture issues annually 
a statement of expenditures, reporting in great detail the ex- 
penditure of every dollar of appropriation. In includes even the 
names of all the persons to whom money is paid for any pur- 
pose, and it is so classified as to make it clear for what purpose 
the money was paid. It is not proposed in the paragraph now 
under discussion to repeal the law providing for the publication 
of this report. We desire to have this report continued from 
year to year as it has been published for many years in the past. 
We do believe, however, that there should not be continued the 
great duplication of reports now provided by law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There would be no necessity for it if 
that report has all the information; but why is it not sent to 
Congress? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is sent to Congress. I hold a copy in my 
hand which comes from the document room and is available to 
every Member of the House. It is entitled “Statement of Ex- 
penditures in the Depattment of Agriculture for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1908.” 

Now, the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture is one of the expenditures committees that has done 
its duty very carefully and laboriously. The gentleman from 
New York no doubt remembers the long and exhaustive in- 


quiry that was conducted by the committee under the chair- 


manship of Mr. Littlefield, of Maine, and as a result of that 
inquiry the annual statement of expenditures was rearranged 
and classified in such a way as to present the financial trans- 
actions of the department in a more methodical shape than it 
had been before. 

The committee in the present House, under the chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], further 
conducted an extended inquiry, and it is the judgment of that 
committee that the reports referred to in the pending bill 
should be eliminated. 

The first of the reports that we ask to eliminate is what is 
known as the three-year report, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. This is arranged in three parallel columns. The figures 
in the left-hand column contain the items of appropriation for the 
preceding fiscal year, the figures in the middle column the items 
of appropriation for the current fiscal year, and the figures in the 
right-hand column the items of appropriation asked for in the 
estimates for the ensuing year. There is no single item in- 
cluded in this book, information as to which may not be ob- 
tained in documents which are available to Members of the 
House. 

The items of expenditure in the last year’s appropriation bill 
are to be had through copies of that bill. The detail of items 
in the law for the current year, of course, is available, and the 
estimates come to every Member of Congress who desires to 
obtain them at the beginning of each session, so that there is 
absolutely not one item of information in this so-called three- 
year report which is not easily available for the use of any 
Member who desires to obtain it. Yet it costs the time of a 


large force of clerks three or four weeks to prepare the copy, 


and it costs the printing fund a large amount of money to 
print it. The total cost of this report, it is estimated, is not 
less than $6,320.49 annually. 

[The time of Mr. Scorr having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent, on the request of Mr. Tawney, his time was extended 
five minutes.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. In the report which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is required to make to Congress of its expenditures, would 
a person find a statement showing the appointments. promo- 
tions, or other changes that were made in the salaries paid 
from the lump fund? 

Mr. SCOTT. That information could not be obtained in any 
report that would be published, if the provisions of the para- 
graph now under consideration were enacted into law; but I beg 


| to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that this report, a 


copy of which I hold in my hand, was called for and required 
at_a time when the lump funds of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were far larger than they are now. Gentlemen will remem- 
ber that under the provisions of the paragraph contained in 
the current law we have this year transferred to the statutory 
zons all clerks, assistant clerks, and employees below that 
grade. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And also increased the permanent appropria- 
tion $150,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
increasing the permanent appropriation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The permanent appropriation is increased by 
$150,000 by reason of transfers of the clerks. 5 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman refers to the increase in thè 
permanent appropriation for the Meat Inspection Service, and 
of course that is true. I carefully explained to the committee 
when the matter was before the House why that appropriation 
was increased. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I merely call attention to it for the purpose 
of showing the weakness of the gentleman’s argument when he 
is referring to the fact that he has taken specific employees 
upon the lump-sum permanent appropriations, and thereby les- 
sened the necessity for this detailed information: 

Mr. SCOTT. My position is that the necessity for the de- 
tailed information is lessened, not by the fact that we may or 
may not have increased certain appropriations, but by the fact 
that we have practically taken all of the employees except those 
of the scientific grade away from the lump funds and put them 
onto the statutory rolls, where Members of the House can 
always see what their salaries are. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that the amount of 
compensation paid out of the lump-fund appropriations here was 
over $700,000-—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will ask the gentleman from New” York 
to withhold for a moment while I ask the gentleman from Kan- 
sas one further question. At the bottom of page 79 I find the 
following: 

And the provision in the appropriation act for the Department of 
Agriculture, approved May 23, 1908, providing for the report to Con- 
gress of any sum used from the lump-fund appropriation for the Bureau 
of Chemistry, in compensating or pay expenses of any oflicer or 
other person employed by any State, county, or municipal government, 
are hereby re ed. 

Now, in what other report which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required to make by law can Congress ascertain how much 
has been paid out of the lump fund for the Chemistry Bureau 
to State, municipal, or other employees who are not connected 
with the Government service? 

Mr. SCOTT. That information can be obtained from the 
statement of expenditures of the Department of Agriculture, 
where it is set out in detail. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But there is no law requiring that to be 
done. The gentleman from Kansas well remembers that that 
provision was put on the agricultural appropriation bill very 
shortly after this lump sum was created for the Chemistry Bu- 
reau for the purpose of keeping Congress informed as to the 
extent to which the department was employing officers who are 
employed by States and municipalities and who are paid out 
of this lump fund for that purpose or performing service for the 
Federal Government at the same time. 

Mr. SCOTT. And the importance of that report may be 
judged from the fact that in the report for 1909, which I hold in 
my hand, there appear the names of 23 persons, and the total 
amount appropriated for their salaries and expenses was but a 
little over $5,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended for three minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I did answer the gentleman’s question by saying 
that the law 

The CHAIRMAN. The time which expired was the time of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SCOTT. The answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Minnesota is this, that the information about which he in- 
quires does appear in the annual statement of expenditures, 
which of course is required by law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But this specific information is not required 
to be embodied in any report by any other law than this. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is required to be embodied in the annual 
report a detailed statement of every dollar expended, and of 
course the money expended for the purposes referred to by the 
gentleman from Minnesota must be therein included. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I imagine that the trouble is that the 
department has proceeded upon a very erroneous theory. The 
law requires that certain detailed reports be made to Congress. 
It appears from the statement of the gentleman from Kansas 
that the department is incorporating all of the information 
required to be submitted to Congress in one document. Then it 
is assumed that because Congress at different times enacted a 
provision requiring a detailed statement of expenditures under 
some new appropriation that it would require a separate report, 
or, rather, require a report to be submitted in a separate docu- 
ment, rather than to have it included in the document contain- 
ing these other reports. Now, there is nothing that requires the 
department to submit a detailed report of the same expenditures 
in a separate document. These provisions were enacted at dif- 
ferent times and upon different appropriations. I doubt whether 
anybody could construe this provision as requiring the depart- 
ment to submit separately a report which was submitted in con- 
nection with some other report regarding some other expendi- 
ture 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, to illustrate that, one requirement 
which the gentleman proposes to repeal in the following section 
is the one requiring a detailed report of the traveling expenses 
of persons sent out from Washington. That applies to the 
Department of Justice, and the Attorney General includes the 
information in his annual report for this year. 

No one assumes for an instant that because it is included in 
his annual report he is also required to submit it in a separate 
document to Congress. That seems to be the only trouble here, 
that the department assumes that it is required to make three 
separate reports 

Mr. MANN. It has under existing law, and the gentleman 
wants to preserve the law in that shape. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not; I wish to preserve the law 
which requires the submission of the reports; and there is no 
other law to which anyone has made reference which requires 
this report instead of the ones proposed to be repealed. 

Mr. MANN. The Department of Agriculture always had to 
make a report. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where is the provision which would re- 
quire these reports? 

Mr. MANN. Following the Littlefield investigation, this pro- 
vision was put in for the purpose of having a detailed report. 
The first report that came in was a very bulky document. I 
saw it in the Speaker’s room, and was asked by the Speaker at 
that time whether, in my judgment, it ought to be printed. I 
told him it ought not to be printed, but it ought to be submitted 
to Mr. Littlefield, chairman of the committee, who had asked it, 
for the purpose of seeing whether it ought to be printed or not. 
When he saw it he thought it ought not to be printed and 
ought not to have been called for in that shape, and that it was 
ridiculous to keep the Jaw in that shape. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman had seen this report 
sent in in the original form he would say that it should not be 
printed, either. 

Mr. MANN. I should say it should be printed. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was not then printed, and it would 
have appeared as the other documents did. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman had examined this other re- 
port, or any other gentleman on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, there would be no controversy about it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from New York allow me 
to make a very brief statement? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield the floor and let the gentle- 
man take it. 


Mr. SCOTT. I would like the attention of the committee 
while I make a brief statement as to the character of the reports 
which we are seeking here to eliminate. I particularly desire 
the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGER- 
ALD]. There are seven of these reports» The first is the three- 
year report, of which I have already spoken, the one which con- 
tains in parallel columns the details of the items of expenditure 
in the preceding fiscal year, in the current year, and the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. Certainly the gentleman would 
not contend that the Secretary of Agriculture should include 
this publication, which was specifically called for by act of 
Congress, in the statement of annual expenditures in the depart- 
ment, because it is a different thing from the annual expendi- 
tures of the department, and there is not a figure or fact in it 
which can not be ascertained by reference to other documents, 
the publication of which nobody. pretends to interfere with. 

The second report which we ask to eliminate is that calling 
for a statement of appointments, promotions, and changes in 
salaries paid from lump sums in the Department of Agriculture. 
There is a report which is not required, as I understand it, from 
any other department in the Government, and it is filled with a 
list of the names of the employees in the department, and a 
little brief paragraph of information in relation to their trans- 
fer from one place to another, or their promotion and salary, 
cr their appointment, or some trivial fact which is of no im- 
portance to Congress whatever. Let me read one of these para- 
graphs, to illustrate: 

Max Wolfe, clerk, at $1,000 per annum, promoted to $1,200 per 
annum, ete. 

And it contains information as to the period during which the 
employee was in the service, the place at which he was engaged, 
the place from which he was taken, and the place he now occu- 
pies; and the book is filled with very interesting news com- 
posed of items of that sort. Certainly it can not assist any com- 
mittee in this House in the transaction of its business. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me suggest to the gentleman, though, 
that there have been other promotions in that department—of 
persons employed under those lump-sum appropriations—that 
would be much more interesting to the House and the country 
if the gentleman would read them, than the one which he has 
just read of the gentleman who had been promoted. 

Mr. SCOTT. I read at random, and I beg to suggest to the 
gentleman from New York that the Secretary of Agriculture 
reports in the estimates every year to the Committee on Agri- 
culture the salaries which he pays out of his lump-sum funds. 
The cost of this publication is $9,290 a year. 

The next report which we propose to eliminate is a statement 
as to the employment of persons in the meat-inspection service 
for each fiscal year, and there is a long line of the names of 
the men who are hired to carry out the meat-inspection laws. 
I can not conceive of what interest it is to any Member of this 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is contained in the statement of ex- 
penditures which the gentleman thinks is so valuable, and one 
of the reasons given for the abandonment of the report is that 
it is already published. If it is published in this document, why 
have it published a second time? That is not necessary. The 
information the gentleman believes to be most valuable, be- 
cause it is contained in the very publication he has mentioned, 
and is submitted te Congress for its information. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe, of course, there should be printed 
every year a detailed report of the expenditures of the depart- 
ment, but this report contains information which is not re- 
quired in the detailed expenditures report—information, for in- 
stance, as to the period in which the employee was in the service, 
the place at which he was engaged, the place from which he was 
taken, and tke place he now occupies. All of this was required 
by the provision calling for the publication of this report, which 
distinguishes it from the report to which the gentleman has 
referred and makes it necessary to make a separate document 
of it. 

Mr. BURLESON. What is the cost of that report? 

Mr. SCOTT. The cost of the publication of this report is 
$1,300 a year. 3 

The fifth document which we ask to eliminate is that report- 
ing the operations of the Bureau of Animal Industry for each 
year. That is but little more than a reprint of the annual re- 
port of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. It adds to 
that report a statement of the disbursements from the appro- 
priations, giving the names of the parties to whom such disburse- 
ments were made and the purposes for which they were made. 
It reports in detail the inspection of imported animals. It 
contains reports of investigations and experiments in the dairy 
industry, and it has reports covering the laboratory and library 
force in Washington, and so on, a lot of information which, I 
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venture to assume, no Member of this House has eyer made any 
practical use of. 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. - What does the publication of that 
report cost? 2 

Mr. SCOTT. The publication of that report costs $1,350. 

The sixth report which we ask to have eliminated is what we 
call the “travel” report. It gives the expenditures for travel 
to points outside of the District of Columbia performed by em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture. Now, I want to call 
particular attention to this report, because I think there are 
some gentlemen here who, while they may see no use for the 
publication of the other reports, may still think there is use in 
having the publication of this one continued. This report calls 
for a statement of expenditures for travel only from Washing- 
ton to points outside of the District of Columbia. Now, there 
is a very large proportion of the employees in the Department 
of Agriculture that never come to Washington and yet who 
travel over the country on official business and send in their 
bills for travel pay. R 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That statement is in reference to the travel 
of employees in the field service as contradistinguished from the 
employees in the department proper? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNBY. That is recognized in the provision requirin 
the publication of this report. Those people in the field service 
are required to travel all the time. But the officers and em- 
ployees in the executive department of the Government here 
in Washington are not employed for the purpose of going out 
through the country and delivering addresses in the Congres- 
sional districts of Members of Congress. 

Mr. SCOTT. I merely called attention to the fact that—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. I may say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
that has been done, and that was the practice before this report 
was: required. 

Mr. SCOTT. And it is just as much practiced now as it was 
before. — 

Mr. TAWNEY. Pardon me, but I beg to differ with the 
gentleman. If he will compare the report for the fiscal year 
1909 with the report for the fiscal year 1910 he will find that 
when the attention of the department was called to this subject, 
and after the department was criticized for sending officers 
and employees of the department into congressional districts on 
the invitation of Members of Congress to address their con- 
stituents, no officer or employee of the department engaged in 
that practice during the fiscal year 1910 and that only a few 
officers of the department traveled outside of the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of delivering addresses, and they were 
limited to addresses delivered before agricultural societies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas, in charge of 
the bill, asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? x 

There was no objection, z 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill that we do not want to confuse the 
different propositions. The proposition which he is discussing 
is not in the paragraph now under consideration, 

Mr. SCOTT. It will be presented later. 

Mr. MANN. A point of order was made on the one para- 
graph, and I understood that a motion was going to be made 
to strike out. The gentleman cught to make his statement 
to the House on that in order that the House may get the full 
benefit of it. F 

Mr. SCOTT. I was under the impression that a point of 
order had been made on all the paragraphs in relation to these 
various reports, and that there was a general objection against 
all of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
know what is the meaning intended to be given to two words 
which appear in this paragraph, in line 16. I will begin and 
read back from line 12— 


uiring the Secretary of ker haa to submit to Congress classified 
smn detailed reports of rece pis and classified and detailed estimates 
and reports of expenditures by the Forest Service, and classified and 
detailed estimates and reports of every subject of expenditure by the 
Agricultural Department. 


In line 14 the words are: 

Detailed estimates and reports of expenditures. 

In lines 15 and 16: 

Detailed estimates and reports of every subject of expenditure. 
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Why are the words “subjects of” put in there? I notice 
that the book which the gentleman read from was called a de- 
tailed statement of expenditures. Is there any reason why 
those words “ subject of” are put in there? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it was intended to call for what the 
book actually publishes. 

Mr. MANN. It refers to two different provisions in the 
e bill of that year, offered at different times, I 
think. 

Mr. SCOTT. The report covered by the language which the 
gentleman has quoted is what we call the three years’ report, 
and in addition to the report of the receipts and expenditures 
in connection with the Forest Service it contains, as I have 
already said, a detailed statement of the expenditures for the 
preceding fiscal year, for the current fiscal year, and estimates 
for the succeeding year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It contains a detailed statement 
of the expenditures, but are not the words “subject of” 
superfluous? 

Mr. MANN. It was construed by the department to mean an 
actual detailed report, not a lump-sum report. That is the 
trouble with it. 

Mr. SCOTT. For example, under the provision of this lan- 
guage there appears in the report a long statement upon the 
Dickinson (N. Dak.) dry-land project, describing the location of 
the project and the work that is going on there and the results 
that have been obtained, occupying a space of 4 or 5 inches on 
the page, which I open at random. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does not the gentleman think that that is a 
good thing to do? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is information which always appears in 
the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, and which I 
venture to say no Member of this House knew was in this report 
until I called attention to it just now. à 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think a comparative 
statement of expenditures of one year with another is a good 
thing to have? 

Mr. SCOTT. 
other sources. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think it ought to 
be in one volume, so that all the information can be obtained by 
a study of that volume? 

Mr. MANN. It is now. 


Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think that the sub- 
ject ought to be dealt with, and that the detailed cost of the 
subjects should be given in the report? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have had a good deal of experience in the 
preparation of the appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, and it seems to me that if this report would be 
useful to anyone, it would be to members of the Committee 
on Agriculture; but I wish to say to the gentleman and to this 
House that I have not been able to make any use whatever of 
this report, and I do not believe any other member of the com- 
mittee has, because the information comes to us in a much 
more satisfactory and available form from other sources, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the point of order may be dis- 
posed of as to the first paragraph, which relates to this three- 
year report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from New York to withhold his point of order. Does the gen- 
tleman now make it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
of the three-year report. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is the one referred to in this paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to withhold the point of order as to that part of the paragraph, 
if it can be done. 

Mr. MANN. That paragraph is not objectionable, 
the others are, but that is not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, There is no other requirement that I 
can find in the statutes affecting the Department of Agricul- 
ture that compels a detailed estimate of the meat-inspection 
fund and a report. I believe that should be retained in the 
law. The department can publish that all in one document if 
it desires. As to the law requiring a report every three years, 
I care nothing about that. 

Mr. MANN. What the gentleman says about the Bureau of 
Animal Industry is not in this paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Mr. SCOTT. 


I do; but the information is available from 


I am not interested in the publication 


Some of 


If the gentleman from New York will read 


section 1282 of the thirty-fourth volume of the Statutes at Large 
he will find the provision. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Kansas read 
it? 
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Mr. SCOTT. It was a provision in an appropriation bill, 
and I have not it at hand. 

Mr. MANN. I took the trouble to read it a few years ago, 
and although I can not tell the gentleman what it is I can 
state what my impression of it was. I could not do it in the 
House, because I would not be allowed to use the appropriate 
language. i 

Mr. SCOTT. I have gone over the matter very carefully, 
and I give the gentleman from New York my assurance that 
the language in the bill, from line 12 to line 16, inclusive, refers 
only to what we call the three-year reports. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no reason to doubt the gentle- 
man’s statement, and I accept it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then the point of order applies next to the 
following language: “ Statement showing all appointments, pro- 
motions, or other changes made in the salaries paid from lump 
funds.” That is the report which I said cost over $9,000. It is 
a volume of 478 pages, and is filled with a lot of trivial infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOHER. At the last session of this Congress we 
passed a resolution refusing to print last year’s report; that is, 
the report for 1910. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, it was probably passed when no- 
body knew anything about it. 

Mr. BOOHER. It was passed in the House. 

Mr. MANN. I think the resolution did not pass. 

Mr. BOOHER. Yes; it passed at the last session; it is 
numbered 735 and was introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from New York withdraws his point of order on the second 
proposition. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this will do away with the publication of reports so 
that there will be no way of knowing how these lump-sum ap- 
propriations are expended. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not all. The estimates that come up set out 
the names of everybody employed under the lump-sum appro- 
priation and the amount of salary- paid. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I simply want to say that I 
think the mere fact that they are published—although no Mem- 
ber of the House may read it—the mere fact that it is made 
public is a strong insurance against the improper expenditure 
of the money. - 
Nr. SCOTT. Yes; and, furthermore, every item of the ex- 

penditure is included in another publication which we do not 
intend to interfere with. 

We now pass to the third provision, beginning in line 18, 
“ Statement showing the number of persons employed in meat- 
inspection work, the salary or per diem paid each, together 
with the contingent expenses of such inspectors and where they 
have been and are employed.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That information should be published. 
That prevents undue favoritism and gross abuse and injustice 
in the department in the way of promotion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is the only thing that will 
prevent it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish the committee 
that the proceedings are so informal that the Clerk has difficulty 
in keeping track of the situation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the point of order has 
been withdrawn on all of the language down to and including 
the word “fund,” in line 18. Now, the language just read by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] will prevent abuse in 
matters of promotion out of these lump appropriations. That 
information should be available for the use of Members. 

Mr. MANN. Is not that information also published under 
section 11 of the act of 1884? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Requiring the Bureau of Animal Industry to 
furnish a detailed report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because it does not require this 
particular information to be submitted. 

Mr. It requires a detailed report from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and they have charge of this work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but it does not contain the specific 
information called for because I have examined those reports, 

Mr. MANN. I have not examined the reports, but I have 
examined the laws, and they absolutely duplicate each other. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I have examined the report and it does 
not contain that information, and that is the only information 
that makes the report of value. The mere fact that John Jones 
is receiving $1,200 does not make any difference, but if he is 
receiving $1,200 a year and in six months in promoted to 
$1,800 a year, while some other man who has been there for 
six years does not receive any promotion, it is information of 
great value. I make the point of order against the balance of 
the section. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of order as 
to the language covered from the semicolon in line 18 to the 
semicolon in line 22. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed I would like 
to find out what the point of order has been made on. I under- 
stood the gentleman to withdraw his point of order on all of 
the language of the paragraph down to and including the word 
“funds” in line 18, and that does not leave the paragraph so 
that it makes sense. I suppose it may be desirable to have it 
so that we may know what it means. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand the gentleman has not insisted 
on his point of order on all the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Let us find out how it begins first. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understood him to insist on his point of order 
for the present only as to the language I have just indicated, 
covering this report of promotions, and so forth, under the 
meat-inspection law. I would be very glad if the gentleman 
from New York would proceed in that manner to dispose of the 
question in a regular way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to have retained the law requir- 
ing the information about the meat-inspection law and the pay- 
8 to employees of State, municipal, and county govern- 
ments. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then let the gentleman make his point of order 
to the language from the word “funds,” in line 18, to and in- 
cluding the word “employed,” in line 22, and that will take 
care of the promotion report. 

Mr. TAWNEY. You want to include down to the word 
“government,” in line 3, leaving the words “are hereby re- 
pealed,” on page 80—beginning after the word “funds,” in line 
18, down to and including the word “ government,” in line 3 on 
page 80, so that it would leave “ are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. ` 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman is perfectly willing to repeal - 
that part of the paragraph, but he wants to retain the balance 
of the paragraph down to the end of the paragraph on page 80. 

Mr. SCOTT. I accept that suggestion and concede the point 
of order as to that language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair understands that the gen- 
tleman from New York makes the point of order on the lan- 
guage beginning with the word “and,” in line 18, page 79, 
down to and including the word “government,” in line 3 on 
page 80. Is that a correct statement of the language included 
in the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 11 of the act approved May 29, 1884, entitled “An act 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry,” etc., is hereby 
repealed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order against this paragraph, and I desire to read what the 
gentleman proposes to repeal. Section 11 of the act approved 
May 29, 1884, is as follows: 


That the Commissioner of Agriculture shall report annually to En 


gress at the commencement of each section a list of the names of 
persons employed, an itemized statement of all expenditures under this 
act, and full particulars of the means adopted and carried into effect 
for the suppression of contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases 
among domestic animals. 

Does the gentleman say that the information required by this 
provision is of such a character that it should not be published? 
Is it not some of the most valuable information published by 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. SCOTT. May I inquire from what law the gentleman is 
reading? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From section 11 of an act approved 
May 29, 1884, entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of Animal 
Industry.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The information which is really useful in this 
8 is given in the annual report of the Chief of Animal In- 

u y 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is because the law requires it to be 
transmitted to Congress and published, but if the requirement 
that it shall be published be repealed it may not be published. 

Mr, TAWNDY. It may or may not. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD, So the gentleman is proposing to repeal 
a law requiring the publication of some of the most valuable in- 
formation to the farmer acquired by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I know he did not intend to do that. 

Mr. SCOTT. I certainly did not intend to prevent the pub- 
lication of the annual report of the chief of the bureau, and I 
was not aware that the language used would permit any such 
construction. I desired to eliminate a report which seemed to 
me to be a mere duplication of information found in a number 
of other reports, and I will not argue the question further. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not wish this pro- 
vision in, I am sure, and I will insist upon my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the provisions of section 4 of the act approved May 22, 1908, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government,” etc., are hereby repealed 
go far as such provisions relate to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on tkis item for the present. What we ought to do is to 
strike the paragraph from the bill by a vote of the committee, 
so that when the bill goes to the Senate the Senate will have 
some evidence of the attitude of the House on the proposition 
for a repeal of this law, a provision of law which, to my mind 
and in the judgment of the heads of the department is of very 
great value and assistance to them in the administration of 
their departments. It is only a year ago last spring that the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself said to me that this pro- 
vision of law which requires him to report to Congress every 
year the names of the persons in his department traveling out- 
side of the District of Columbia, the object of the travel, and the 
cost of that travel was one of the most important aids to him in 
the administration of his department, and he illustrated that 
by saying: 

It was only a few days ago that some of my boys came to me and 
wanted to take a trip to Europe for certain investigative 3 
and I said to them, “ Why, boys, you know we must now report to Con- 
gress the cost of all travel of that kind, and it would not look very 
well on a report of that kind, which we must submit to Congress under 
existing law, to state the cost of a trip of that kind.” 

Now, when the report for 1909 came in here, which was the 
first report made under this provision of law, it was found that 
there were a great many employees in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment detailed for the purpose of delivering addresses on various 
subjects, on the request of Members of Congress, and who were 
accompanied by Members of Congress personally through their 
districts, the Member presiding at the meeting and the officer 
of the Agricultural Department delivering an address, always 
expressing some fine complimentary speech regarding the Mem- 
ber, and thereby insuring his return to Congress. [Laughter.] 
That fact was exposed on the floor of the House a year ago, 
and I find in going through the report of expenditures of the 
Agricultural Department on account of travel for the fiscal 
year 1910 there is not a single, solitary lecture of that kind 
reported. According to this report, there was not a single, 
solitary officer of the department who delivered any address 
upon the invitation of Members of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman propose to move to strike 
this language from the bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I move to strike the paragraph from the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I withdraw the point of order and move to 
strike the paragraph from the bill, so that we may have some 
expression in regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, strike out lines 14 to 18, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter the Department of Agriculture shall not be required 
to prepare and to transmit the annual report of publications received 
and distributed by said department. 


Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


that. Why should they not give us an annual report of the 
publications? 
Mr. SCOTT. It merely seemed to the committee that it was 


a useless report, because it contained nothing except a list of 
bulletins, which is to be had by application to the department 
at any time. The department publishes, as the gentleman 
knows, a list of its bulletins. 

Mr, MANN. Is there any other way of ascertaining the num- 
ber of these publications that are issued? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. By figuring them up yourself, 

Mr. MANN. How can you figure them up yourself? I mean. 
the number of copies that are issued of any publication. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not know whether this information is 
available in any other publication or not. It is a small matter 
of $283, and I am not disposed to insist upon it. 

Mr, MANN. I think it is desirable to have it. I make a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in the read- 
ing of the bill the paragraph pertaining to dry farming, on page 
21, was passed without prejudice. I desire that the committee 
return to page 21, so that I can offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ae 21, lines 17 and 18, strike out “ forty-six" and insert “ fifty- 
six.” 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I propose would add $10,000 to the appropriation 
for carrying on dry farming experiment stations in the Great 
see region of the West. The committee had put into this 

il—— 

Mr. MANN. 
for it? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
speech if you will vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the last three lines of the bill be stricken out. A 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that if he is 
going to strike out the last three lines he ought to strike out, 
on page 75, lines 14, 15, and 16, because it says: 

Total, Department of Agriculture, for routine and ordinary work— 


so much money. If one is to stay in, the other ought to stay 
in, and I think there is no harm in keeping them in. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I guess they would better both 
remain in, and I withdraw my request. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] rise? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on several subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. COLE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the attention of 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin]. Did he ask 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the bill as 
reported from the Committee on Agriculture carried $46,730 for 
dry-farming experiments. This is sufficient to carry on the 
work already inaugurated, but makes no provision for the es- 
tablishment of new experiment stations. The amendment 
which I proposed and which the committee has now adopted 
will make it possible to establish one or, possibly, two new 
Government stations. At present there are three regular Gov- 
ernment experiment stations carrying on this work—two in 
Texas and one in Colorado. In addition to these, the depart- 
ment is maintaining one or more assistants at State experiment 
substations, where the department is cooperating with the State 
authorities. 

Dry farming is only another name for thorough, scientific 
farming in the Great Plains region. For the last few years the 
increase in our agricultural products has not kept pace with 
the demands from our increasing population. Some wise men 
are prophesying that in 10 years we will be producing no more 
agricultural products than we consume at home, leaving us 
nothing in food products for exportation. We have but three 
sources from which we may hope to change this possible tend- 
ency; first, more intensive cultivation in the humid regions; 


Will you agree not to make a speech if we vote 


I will agree not to make a 
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secondly, irrigation of arid lands; and, thirdly, successful sci- 
entific farming in the semiarid territory. 

The semiarid region as generally classified embraces more 
than 200,000,000 of acres of good soil, but has the difficult prob- 
lems of conservation of moisture, improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, and selection and adaptation of seeds and plants to solve. 
The experiments now being made are extremely helpful, but the 
Department of Agriculture ought to receive each year an in- 
crease in appropriations for this purpose that will permit of 
enlargement of the fields of experimental operations. There is 
such a variety of climate and soil over this vast area that 
results in one locality are not conclusive as to other localities. 
These experimental stations, therefore, should be as numerous 
and as well distributed as practicable. Thousands of new set- 
tlers are coming into this semiarid region each year. They are 
scarcely in position to carry on experimental work independ- 
ently. They must select the most promising crop and devote 
their attention to that. All experiments carried on by the 
Government are being placed in the form of bulletins each year, 
which are eagerly sought by the settlers. There is no single field 
of agricultural exploration that promises to bring so large re- 
turns to our permanent agricultural production as these efforts 
in the region of the great plains. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garnes, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 31596, 
the agricultural appropriation bill, and had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House, with sundry amendments, with 
n recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote asked on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SCOTT. There is nome. 

The SPEAKER. Then the vote will be taken on the amend- 
ments en gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO, 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a report from 
the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules directs me 
to report back House resolution 923, with the recommendation 
that it be agreed to, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL] 
reports from the Committee on Rules, by the direction of that 
committee, the following resolution (H. Res. 965), with an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ided, That 
te before the reading of the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk also read the following amendment: 

That at the conclusion of the reading of the resolution under the 
five-minute rule, the gena question shall be considered and ordered to 
the resolution and all amendments to its final passage. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. If I heard the resolution aright, it requires one 
hour’s general debate. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Since that resolution was reported the ob- 
jections which it was supposed would be urged on the floor of 
the House on behalf of New Mexico have been withdrawn. The 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. ANDREWS], who is present in 
the House, assures me that the objections heretofore urged by 
him and by others in behalf of the people of New Mexico have 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that 
the first bill 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I yield; certainly. 


` 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The first bill, that was objected 
to on the floor of the House and that failed of consideration, 
defined the boundaries between New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Oklahoma was left out. On the objection of the gen- 
teman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] that part of the bill has 
been eliminated, so that now there is no question in the way 
except as between Texas and New Mexico, and that has been 
adjusted. The governor of New Mexico is now in the city, 
and he is satisfied with the provisions of the resolution. The 
President has sent a special message to Congress on the subject. 

Mr. BURLESON. Let it go, then. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The object of the rule is plain, Mr. Speaker. 
It brings immediately before the House for consideration, in 
accordance with the rules applicable to bills on the Union 
Calendar, Senate joint resolution 124. This joint resolution 
has for its object the settlement of the disputed boundary line 
between the State of Texas and the Territory of New Mexico. 

The parliamentary status of the Senate joint resolution 124 is 
briefly this: It has passed the Senate without opposition. It 
has been unanimously reported by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House. Its passage is recommended by the President of 
the United States. On the recognition of the Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] asked unanimous consent 
to consider the bill two weeks ago. Objection was made. Un- 
der these circumstances and considering the fact that the meas- 
ure involves the rights of a sovereign State and a Territory 
soon to come into the Union as a State, as well as the title to 
large tracts of land, it seemed to be a matter peculiarly falling 
within the province of the Committee on Rules. I therefore 
introduced this resolution, which now comes before the House, 
with a unanimous report of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman agree to an 
amendment ?—to insert the words “not to exceed” after the 
word “be,” on the fifth line, so that the proviso would read: 

Provided, That there shall be not to exceed one hour of general de- 
bate before the reading of the bill for amendment. 

As it is provided under the terms of the bill, the House can 
not commence to consider the bill until after one hour’s debate, 
I do not think the language is necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOUTELL. That is the language of a proviso; but in 
order to avoid doubt on the subject, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the proviso shall be so amended as to read, “ That 
there shall be not to exceed one hour of general debate before 
the reading of the bill for amendment.” There will now prob- 
ably be no general debate, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOUTELL. On that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the resolution and the amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution 
referred to in the above order. 

The Clerk read Senate joint resolution 124, reaffirming the 
boundary lines between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico, 
as follows: 


Whereas the constitutional convention recently held in the Territory 
of New Mexico submitted for acceptance or rejection the draft of a pro- 
constitution for the State of New Mexico, to be voted upon by the 
voters of said proposed new State on the 2ist day of January, 1911, 
which proposed constitution contains a clause attempting to annul and 
set aside the boundary lines heretofore legally run, marked, estal’ ished, 
and ratified by the United States and the State of Texas, said lines 
between the Territory of New Mexico and the State of Texas having 
been run by John H. Clark, the boundary commissicner acting for the 
United States In 1859 and 1860, the said lines being now known and 
T ized as the Clark lines; and 
Whereas the United States and the State of Texas have patented land 
upon the Clark lines as the boundary between Texas and the 
Territory of New Mexico: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That any provision of said proposed constitution that 
in any way tends to annul or change the boundary lines between the 
State of Texas and the Territory or State of New Mexico shall be of 
no force or effect, but shall be construed so as not in any way to 
cnenee, Steet or alter the said boundary lines known as the Clark lines 
and tofore run and marked by him as a commissioner on the part 
of the United States and concurred in by the State of Texas, and the 
former ratification of said Clark lines by the United States by the act 
approved March 3, 1891, and the State of Texas by the joint resolution 
March 25, 1891, shall be held and deemed a conclusive location 
and settlement of said boundary 
Sec. 2. That the President of the United States Is hereby 
in conjunction with the State of Texas, to reestablish a re-mark the 
boun: lines heretofore established and marked by Jobn H. Clark 
between New Mexico and the State of Texas, and for such purpose he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to appoint a commissioner, who, in 
conjunction with such commissioner as may be appointed by and on 
of the State of Texas for the same porpose, shall re-mark the 
boundary between the Territory of New Mexico and the State of Te 
as follows: Beginning at the point where the one hundred and thi 
degree of longitude west from Greenwich intersects the parallel of 
86° and 30’ north latitude, as determined and fixed by John H. Clark, 


lines. 
authorized, 
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corner New Mexico; and thence west with the thirty-second degree 
of north latitude as determined by said Clark to the Rio Grande. 

Sec. 3. That the part of the line run and marked by monuments along 
the thirty-second parallel of north latitude and that part of the line 
marked by monuments along the one hundred and third degree of longi- 
tude west from Greenwich, the same being the east and west and no 
and south lines between Texas and New Mexico, run by 8 
of the act of Congress approved June 5, 1858, and known as the Clar] 
lines, which said lines as run by said Clark have been confirmed, as 
aforesaid, by the act of Congress 8 March 3, 1891, and the joint 
resolution of the Legislature of Texas passed March 25, 1891, shall 
remain the true boundary lines of Texas and New Mexico: Provided, 
That it shall be the duty of the commissioners appointed under this act 
to re-mark said old Clark monuments and line where they can be found 
and identified by the original monuments now on the ground, or where 
monuments are now missing or the lines can not be found, but their 
original position can be shown by competent parol evidence or by the 
topographic maps or field notes made by said Clark, the monuments so 
found or their ition so identified shall determine the true position 
and course of boundary lines as marked by said Clark to the full 
extent of the survey made by him, and where no survey was actually 
originally made on said lines it shall be the duty of the said commis- 
Sloners to run a straight line between the nearest nts determined 
by the Clark map, field notes, and survey, and when said straight lines 
have been so run, marked, and agreed upon by the commissioners they 
shall thereafter form the true boundary lines. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the purposes of 
this act: Provided, That the person or ‘parsona appoint and em- 
ployed on the part of the State of Texas shall be paid by the said State. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the Members of this House to the fourth section 
of the act of May 9, 1850, known as the Clay Compromise Act. 
This act reads as follows: 

SEC. 4. The establishment of the present boundary line between Texas 
and New Mexico and the yment to Texas for surrendering New 
Mexico the sum of $10,000,000 from the National Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time there was no Territory named 
Arizona, and all the territory between Texas and California was 
known as New Mexico, hence this law recognized that Texas 
owned—as she had always claimed—the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, which now includes Arizona. 

New Mexico contains 122,460 square miles and Arizona con- 
tains 113,020 square miles; thus it is shown by the language of 
this act of Congress that the United States bought from Texas 
for $10,000,000 the 235,480 square miles of territory, or 150,- 
707,200 acres of land, the same now comprising the territory 
of the two new States soon to be admitted into the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, it must appear to a casual observer that Texas 
made a very bad bargain in selling nearly one-half of her 
territory for less than 7 cents per acre—the present boundaries 
contain 265,780 square miles—and it must be remembered that 
Texas ceded at the same time to the United States a part of 
the present territory now comprising the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. All of this territory would 
reduce the price paid Texas to less than 5 cents per acre. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] 
during the last session of this Congress said this land was 
worth $20 per acre, and by means of his great power as leader 
of the majority party of this House prevented the passage of 
this bill at that time. In his speech on that occasion against 
my pi establishing the one hundred and third meridian, he 
Said: 

That line there, I think, is about 600 miles—the whole line along the 
Texas border on the west, between that and New Mexico. 

He was interrupted by Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, who said: 

To be exact, it is 310 miles. 


The misstatement of the figure is obvicus. 

Mr. Payne then said: 

Oh, if the gentleman had less zeal, and had pursued this matter a 
little more in the line of openness from the g of the time he 
veferred this joint resolution until now, he would appear better in 
‘prrecting a few mistakes of that kind. 

After Mr. Payne made this discourteous and unwarranted 
statement about me, be refused to answer any question I de- 
sired to ask him, and as he had the closing speech, I haye had 
no opportunity to reply to him. 

Mr. Speaker, there is quite a difference between 600 miles and 
310 miles in this that the Clark line, which is established by my 
bill, is about 23 miles, on an average, west of the one hundred 
and third meridian, thus giving Texas about 775 sections, or 
496,000 acres, of land more than she was entitled to if Clark 
had made a correct survey. Mr. PAYNE, in the speech I have 
quoted, says this land is worth $20 per acre, or, in round num- 
bers, $9,920,000. Now, I will submit that if the gentleman from 
New York is correct with his figures and statements and that 
strip of land is worth $20 per acre, then the 150,000,000 acres 
sold by Texas to the United States would be worth, at the 
same price per acre, the enormous sum of $3,000,000,000. But 


these amusing statements of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PAYNE] abound throughout his speech. For instance: 

In the same speech the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] asks this question: 


The purpose, then, I understand, is to follow the Kidder survey 
where the Kidder survey gives more land to Texas and to follow the 
Clark survey where the Clark survey gives more land to Texas. 

Mr. Payne. Certainly, that is it. And what else do you expect from 
a gentleman whose State received $12,000,000 for this land and comes 
in now, 60 years afterwards, and tries to get it back by reason of 
an incomplete, unfinished 3 palpably incorrect, and demonstrated 
to be wrong? Every word of information that I have given you has 
come from the documents of the United States. 


He makes the bald statement that Texas received $12,000,000 
for this little strip of land, and that she is now (by my bill 
of course) trying to get it back, because of the Clark survey. 
The facts are that Texas sold about 150,000,000 acres of land— 
an empire—for $10,000,000, not $12,000,000, and the line 
in dispute is only 310 miles long, not 600 miles, so that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] is only 290 miles 
and $2,000,000 away from the truth; and yet he asserts that 
he gets his information from“ documents of the United States.” ; 

Will a just public opinion charge these misstatements to the 
gentleman’s ignorance of the facts or to his prejudice against 
Texas? He is not ignorant of the facts, because he knows that 
this bill does not (as he asserts) try to get it—meaning the 
land Texas sold to the United States—back; and he knows that 
it only relates to an infinitesimal part thereof—to wit, 496,000 
acres—an amount less than one three-hundredth part of the 
whole amount of land sold the United States by Texas. Then, if 
this misstatement is not made ignorantly, it must be through 
prejudice against the State of Texas. This prejudice is mani- 
fest by his language quoted above, namely: 

And what else do you expect from a gentleman whose State received 
$12,000,000 for this land and comes in now, 60 years afterwards, and 
tries to get it back, by reason of an incomplete survey, and so forth? 

He here clearly charges dishonesty to my State in keeping the 
money and trying to get back the land. I have already shown 
that Texas did not recelve more than 5 cents per acre for this 
land and that there are no more than 490,000 acres involved by 
this disputed boundary. Hence, if the United States should 
lose this small amount of this vast purchase of land, it would 
amount to only $24,800, 

What a great difference between this small amount and the 
$12,000,000 that the gentleman from New York insinuates 
the State of Texas is by this bill trying to filch or purloin from 
the United States. If further proof were wanting of the preju- 
dice harbored in the breast of my New York friend against 
Texas, I might point to the fact that several years ago I secured 
a favorable report on a bill introduced in the House by myself 
providing for the donation of Fort Elliott, an abandoned mili- 
tary reseryation and fort situated in the Panhandle of Texas, 
to the State of ‘Texas for a State normal school and my friend 
used his great influence against the bill and defeated it, not- 
withstanding there were numerous precedents for like donations, 
though they were usually donated to Republican States. 

He has since that time sat in his seat and permitted several 
similar bills to pass, and I have called his attention to his in- 
consistency with much pleasure. When the bill (presented 
first by me) placing Texas under the reclamation act was 
under discussion in the House, it was bitterly opposed by the 
same gentleman, but it passed the House and Senate and be- 
came a law despite the opposition of the same majority leader, 
When the House was considering the passage of a bill to re- 
fund to Texas a considerable sum of money lost to the State 
of Texas, when the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that Greer County belonged to Oklahoma, this old persistent 
enemy of Texas came again to the front in opposition to this 
just measure. When in 1903 the bill passed this House author- 
izing the definite location of the one hundredth meridian be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma, which became necessary only after 
the Supreme Court gave Greer County to the United States, this 
tried, true, and proven enemy of Texas raised his voice again in 
opposition to this survey and adjustment. 

This location was made by Mr. Arthur D. Kidder, a Govern- 
ment surveyor of first-class ability, and he was authorized, 
under the said act of 1903, to locate that meridian, and he did in 
that year locate it. This line so located by Mr. Kidder was known 
as the Darling line, and it never had been approved, while the 
Clark line, on the one hundred and third meridian, had been 
definitely anpproved and affirmed by the United States and Texas, 

My friend from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] shows that he was 
not familiar with this Kidder survey, by asking the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] this question: 

Then the purpose, I understand, is to follow the Kidder survey where 


the Kidder survey gives no land to Texas and to follow the Clark survey 
where the Clark survey gives more land to Texas. 


Mr. Payne answered: 
Certainly ; that is it. 
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If the one hundredth meridian, or Darling line, had been ap- 
proved by the United States and Texas, as the one hundred and 
third, or Clark line, had been approved, then there would have 
been some justification for the false position taken by these 
gentlemen, as indicated by this question and answer. 
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Mr. Speaker, for a full and better understanding of the ques- 
tions at issue relative to these lines, I will here insert in the 
Record, as a part of my remarks, the diagram made by Mr. 
Kidder, the same being part of House Document No. 259, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, first session. 
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derinstructions trom the Commiss' r of the Generat land 
Office, dated March 121903. Field work. commenced March 
26%1903 and completed December 20 1903.1 


Mr. Speaker, this boundary question should provoke no further 
criticism or opposition, and I hope that this resolution will 
pass this House unanimously. The people of Texas and New 
Mexico alike now desire its passage. Texico is a town on the 
line in dispute and on the New Mexico side. It has a newspaper 
called the Texico Trumpet, and in a recent editorial this paper 
expresses the consensus of opinion of the people of New Mexico 
in this wise: 

BOUNDARY TO BE FINALLY CONFIRMED—THE NEW MEXICO CONSTITUTION 
OPENS QUESTION AND CONGRESS MUST TAKE DEFINITE ACTION—SURVEY 
ORDERED—-REPORTS FAVOR PRESENT LINE. A 

WASHINGTON, December 9. 


In the act admitting New Mexico to statehood the true boundary line 
between that Territory and the State of-Texas will be fixed by law. 
This line has been in dispute, and a conference on the subject was held 
at the White House zaar 

Senators BAILEY and ČĈULBERSON and Representative STEPHENS, of 
Texas; Delegate ANDREWS, of New Mexico; and John V. Farwell, of 
Chicago, were with the President for half an hour. Mr. Farwell repre- 
sents the Farwell estate which built the capitol of Texas many years 
ago, and receiyed in return a grant of an immense tract of land in the 


Texas Panhandle. 
this estate. 

The President expressed his desire to have the Clark survey recog- 

ed in a manner that will not leave the matter open to dispute. A 
bill embodying the idea which President Taft has on this subject, and 
which he will recommend in his message, was to-day drawn by Repre- 
sentative STEPHENS, of Texas. 

While Texico and vicinity is in New Mexico, yet we have been for 
the Stephens measure in preference to our own Delegate on account of 

urely local conditions. o have the State line moved would seriously 

urt our future growth, the town being built solely on the foundation 
that it was a State-line town. We feel indebted to Mr. STEPHENS for 
his zealous work in maintaining the present line. Local conditions on 
either side of the line have been maintained and established and under 
the jurisdiction of the courts on the supposition that that peaceful — 
session gave title, and to have it moved would cause much loss in values 
and an indefinite amount of litigation. Hence we commend the work 
of Mr. STEPHENS for eventually winning out in the interests of the 
people along the present State line, and especially those who have in- 
vested in Texas 3 in the disputed strip. 

Now that the State line is settled beyond a doubt, it will mean much 
to both the towns and the country immediately surrounding. any in- 
vestments and many citizens have been kept away by the uncertainty, 
and while we who are acquainted with the history of the State-line 
question had no doubt of its ultimate solution, the uninformed were not 


The disputed boundary line touches a large part of 
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The Stephens resolution covers 
the ground that we have always tained, and it is indorsed by the 
authorities and congressional committees, and so passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a personal pride in securing the passage 
of this resolution. My connection with this question began 
while I was a member of the senate of Texas, representing 
nearly the same counties as I represent now in this House. On 
March 25, 1891, I secured the passage of a joint resolution 
through that legislature establishing and accepting on the part 
of the State of Texas the Clark line, as it was run and marked 
by him in 1859 and 1860; Congress had on March 3 of the same 
year confirmed and adopted the same line, but in this language: 

That the boundary line between said public-land strip and Texas and 
between Texas and New Mexico established under the act of June 5, 
1858, is hereby confirmed. (26 Stat. L., p. 71.) 

Now, my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE], in his diatribe 
against Texas on the occasion I have already mentioned, mis- 
construes this act of Congress, and says that it intends to affirm 
the purchase act of September 9, 1850, which calls for the one 
hundred and third degree as the Texas-New Mexico boundary, 
Mr. Payne thus wholly ignoring the fact that the plain language 
of the act of Congress above quoted states specifically that “ the 
boundary established under the act of June 5, 1858, is con- 
firmed.” Mr. Payne knew that Mr. Clark did, under that act 
of 1858, establish the identical line that I now seek by this 
resolution to re-mark and reestablish. 

Mr. Speaker, the actual boundary line in question, as laid 
out upon the ground and as distinguished from what might 
be called the astronomical or geographical line, becomes impor- 
tant at this time only because of the probability of New Mexico 
being admitted into the Union as a State at an early date. 
An enabling act was passed by the first session of this Con- 
gress, enabling New Mexico to call a constitutional convention 
for the purpose of submitting the same to the people for adop- 
tion, and which would become the constitution of the State if 
admitted to the Union. Mr. Speaker, that convention has been 

held and a form of constitution adopted. As in all such cases, 
the convention described the boundaries of the proposed new 
State and has adopted as its eastern boundary the boundary 
established by law as the western boundary of Texas, to wit, 
the one hundred and third meridian of longitude west of Green- 
wich. And it becomes important to consider whether or not 
in the acceptance of this constitution by the General Govern- 
ment, either by the President or by Congress, or both, some 
reference should not be made to the actual boundary line as 
laid out upon the ground and heretofore accepted by both the 
Federal Government and the State of Texas, and upon which 
both jurisdictions have closed their surveys. The above dia- 
gram shows in detail these lines, and the dotted lines show how 
they close the survey by running a straight connecting line 
where the old line was not run. The actual boundary line as 
laid out upon the ground and as heretofore accepted by both 
parties—by the Federal Government by act of Congress and by 
the State of Texas by the act of its legislature—would be 
deemed at law to be the one hundred and third meridian, 
whether the same was precisely accurate or not, astronomically 
or geographically speaking. Mr. Speaker, both jurisdictions 
have patented lands to sundry grantees up to the boundary as 
actually laid out and established by the Clark survey. 

This survey can not, after the lapse of more than a half cen- 
tury, be set aside in utter disregard of the vested rights accru- 
ing to the owners of the land along that boundary. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution concerns itself mainly with the 
boundary line between Texas and New Mexico, from latitude 
36° 30’ north to 82° north, and so far as the same affects what 
is known as the west boundary line of the Panhandle of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, Texas declared its independence of Mexico in 
1835. It was admitted into the Union as a State December 29, 
1845. Reference to old maps will show that it then included 
what are now parts of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming, as I have above stated. I refer, for proof 
of this statement, to House Document No. 635, Fifty-seventh 
Congress, first session. 

By treaty between the United States and Spain in 1819, the 
dividing line between the United States and Spain, so far as it 
affects the question, was agreed to be on the line of longitude 
100° west from London, and Texas came into the Union claim- 
ing its easterly boundary to be that fixed by treaty between the 
United States and Spain. 

In 1850 Texas sold to the United States, for the consideration 
of $10,000,000, all of its territory north of latitude 36° 30’ north 
and west of the one hundred and third meridian of longitude as 
far south as latitude 32°, as I have shown heretofore and as 
is shown by House Document No. 635, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session. 


satisfied with the incomplete Lanny 


The purchase was made by act of Congress approved Septem- 
ber 9, 1850. (Stat. L., vol. 9, p. 446.) 

Mr, Speaker, the statute in question adopts the longitude of 
Greenwich as the starting point, probably regarding that the 
Same as London. By this statute, therefore, the boundaries of 
the Panhandle of Texas seem to have been fixed as follows: 

On the east the one hundredth meridian of longitude west 
from Greenwich. 

On the north parallel of latitude 36° 30’ north. 

On the west the one hundred and third meridian of longitude 
west from Greenwich. (Stat. L., vol. 9, p. 446.) 

Mr. Speaker, this brings us to an important date affecting 
the boundary line between the Panhandle of Texas and the 
Territory of New Mexico, June 5, 1858, on which date was ap- 
proved an act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States, in conjunction with the State 
of Texas, to run and mark the boundary lines between the 
Territories of the United States and the State of Texas.” (Stat. 
L., vol. 11, p. 310.) 

Mr. Speaker, under the authority of this statute Jobn H. 
Clark was appointed United States commissioner and surveyor, 
and he, with commissioners appointed by the State of Texas, 
established the northwest boundary of Texas in 1859-60. For 
proof of these statements I refer to House Document No. 635, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, and House Document No. 
259, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 

This survey is mapped and set out with great particularity 
in Deeument No. 635 above referred to. 

The Clark survey proceeded about as follows: 

In 1859 he ran north on the one hundred and third meridian 
of longitude from the thirty-second degree of latitude to the 
thirty-third degree of latitude, erecting three monuments on his 
way, the last one being at latitude 32° 33’. 

He then began at the northwest corner of the Panhandle, 
at 36° 30’ north latitude, and projected the one hundred and 
third meridian south to the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, 
and on his way established 22 monuments, the one farthest south 
being at latitude 34° 14’, thus leaving an hiatus unprojected be- 
tween the two lines sometimes stated as 56 and sometimes as 
69 miles. It seems also that the Government surveys of the 
State of Texas haye been closed on the Clark line of survey as 
being the boundary line between New Mexico and Texas, and 
both the Government of the United States and the State of 
Texas have patented and conveyed lands, relying on the bound- 
ary line as laid out by Clark. 

It seems also that so far as effects the boundary in question, 
the Clark monuments have been identified and are still iden- 
tifiable; for proof of these facts I refer to House Document No. 
259, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Mr. Speaker, the Clark lines from the northwest corner of 
Texas south on the one hundred and third meridian was re- 
traced just prior to 1885 under Hon. W. C. Walsh, commissioner 
general, land office, Austin, Tex. For this evidence see, supra, 
Document No. 259. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding all this, some doubt has 
arisen as to whether or not the Clark survey of the one hun- 
dred and third meridian is exactly accurate. It has been 
claimed, was claimed in fact some years ago, that Clark estab- 
lished the one hundred and third meridian a little to the west 
of the true astronomical meridian, leaving a strip of land some- 
thing over two miles wide east and west, and of a considerable 
length north and south, which might be claimed some time, 
either by the United States Government or the State of Texas, 
though both jurisdictions seem to have closed their surveys on 
the Clark line, and Texas, without objection, had exercised 
political jurisdiction to the east of it always. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement of our case brings us to another 
important date, March 3, 1891. 

On that day the sundry civil act was approved and became a 
law, and enacted, among other things that— 
the houndary line between said 9 strip and Texas and between 
Texas and New Mexico established under the act of June 5, 1858, is 
hereby confirmed 
thus establishing the Clark survey as the true boundary line 
between New Mexico and Texas and thus establishing the 
one hundred and third meridian for boundary purposes as laid 
out by Clark whether precisely upon the true astronomical 
meridian or not. 

This action of Congress was accepted by the States of Texas 
by joint resolution of its legislature properly approved. 

This line seems again to haye been retraced and sufficiently 
identified in 1903 (supra, Doc. No. 259, letter of Secretary of 
the Interior to the Speaker), and to have been recognized by 
Secretary Cortelyou as late as 1907. I refer for proof of this 
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“session. These facts have been recognized to some extent at 
least by the Supreme Court in the case of United States v. 
Texas, One hundred and sixty-second United States Reports, 
page 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit that from all of these facts 
it appears— 

First. That the boundary line between New Mexico and the 
Panhandle of Texas was fixed by law at 103 west longitude. 

Second. That the meridian of 103 west longitude was estab- 
lished by the Clark survey by authority of law in 1859 under 
act of June 5, 1858. 

Third. That the Clark survey was confirmed by act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1891. 

Fourth. That the same was confirmed by law by the State of 
Texas soon after the confirmation of Congress. 

Fifth. That both the United States and Texas have closed 
their public surveys on the Clark line, and that it has been 
recognized in some degree by the Supreme Court. 

Sixth. That substantially all of the Clark monuments, or a 
sufficient number of them, have been identified and can now be 
identified to identify the Clark line accurately. 

Seventh. That so far there is an hiatus in the Clark line it 
should be closed by drawing a straight line between the south- 
ern point ending his line drawn from the north and northern 
point of his line drawn from the south. 

It is not likely that the boundary line as laid out by Clark 
would ever be drawn in question between the United States and 
Texas, or between their present respective grantees of land. 
Both would be estopped to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, New Mexico has recently adopted a constitu- 
tion, under the enabling act passed by the last session of this 
Congress, to go into effect if it shall be admitted as a State. 
In this constitution its defines its eastern boundary as the 
one hundred and third meridian west longitude, without any 
reference to the boundary established by act of Congress in 
1891 and accepted by Texas by joint resolution about the same 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, this boundary line, as laid out upon the ground 
by the Clark survey, seems to have been established in law as 
well as anything can be established, both by the action of the 
Federal Government and the action of the State of Texas. But 
claims are being made apparently that the adoption of the 
one hundred and third meridian, as set forth in the constitu- 
tion of New Mexico, will carry some land over into what is to 
be the new State of New Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, this alarming condition of affairs on this bound- 
ary was called to the attention of the President of the United 
States, and when he found by inquiry that the bill I had 
been pressing for several years would finally and justly settle 
this whole question, and when he found that my bill had been 
recommended by a previous Secretary of the Treasury, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and had been twice favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs and twice from 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, and further, if some- 
thing was not done at once in the matter that interminable liti- 
gation between the two States and its citizens would result; 
that the good faith of the United States was pledged to stand 
by the Clark line, run, established, and confirmed by Congress, 
he very promptly sent the following to Congress on the sub- 
ject, viz: 

[House Document No. 1076, Sixty-first Congress, third session.] 
BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


ore from the President of the United States, transmitting a com- 
— cation relating to the boundary line between New Mexico and 
exas. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

The constitutional convention recently held in the Territory of New 
Mexico has submitted for acceptance or rejection the draft of a con- 
stitution to be voted upon by the voters of the proposed new State, 
which contains a clause purporting to fix the boundary line between 
New Mexico and Texas which may 5 be construed to be difer- 
ent from the boundary lines heretofore legal gi run, marked, established, 
and ratified by the United States and the State of Texas, and under 
which claims might be set up and litigation instigated of an unnecessary 
and improper character, joint resolution has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives for the peg of authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the State of Texas to mark the boundary 
lines between the State of Texas and the Territory or proposed State 
of New Mexico, or to reestablish and re-mark the boundary line hereto- 
fore established and marked; and to enact that any provision of the 
proposed constitution of New Mexico that in way tends to annul or 
change the boundary lines between Texas and New Mexico shall be of 
no force or efect. recommend the aie ee of such joint resolution. 

The act of June 5, 1858 (vol. 11, U. S. Stats., 310); “ authorizing the 
President of the United States in conjunction with the State of Texas, 
to run and mark the boundary lines between the Territories of the 
United States and the State of Texas,“ under which a survey was 
made in 1859-60 by. one John H. Clark, and in the act of Con ap- 

roved March 3, 1891 (vol. 26, U. 8. Stats., 971), “the boun line 
ublic land strip and Texas, and between Texas and New 


tween said 
11 ed under the act of June 6, 1858, Is hereby con- 


Mexico, estab 


firmed,” and a joint resolution was passed by the Legislature of Texas 
and became a law March 25, 1891, “confirming the location of the 
boundary line established by the United States commissioner between 
No Man’s Land and Texas, and Texas and New Mexico under the act of 
Congress of June 5, 1858. (Laws of Texas, 1891, p. 193, Resolutions.)” 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, in its report of May 2, 1910 (Na 
1250, Gist Cong., 2d sess.), recommended a joint resolution in the 
fourth section of which appears the following: 

“Provided, That the part of a line run and marked by monument 
along the thirty-second parallel of north latitude, and that part of the 
line run and marked along the 103° of longitude west of Greenwich, 
the same being the east and west and north and south lines between 
Texas and New Mexico, and run by roar tgs of act of Congress 
re get teee June 5, 1858, and known as the Clark lines, and that part 
of the line along the parallel of 36° 30 of north latitude, formin. 
the north boundary line of the Panhandle of Texas, and which sai 

rts of said lines have been confirmed by acts of Congress of March 

„ 1891, shall remain the true boundary lines of Texas and Oklahoma 
and the Territory of New Mexico: Provided further, That it shall be 
the duty of the commissioners appointed under this act to re-mark said 
old Clark monuments and lines where they can be found and identified.” 

The lines referred to in the paragraph aboye are the same as con- 
tained in the proposed joint resolution above referred to. 

Under the act of Congress approved June 20, 1910, “An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union,” ete. (vol. 36, U. 8. 
Stats., 557), section 4 provides that when a constitution has been duly 
ratified by the people of New Mexico, a certified copy of the same 
shall be submitted to the President of the United States, and in sec- 
tion 5 it Poe that after certain elections shall have been held and 
the result certified to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent shall immediately issue his proclamation, upon which the 2 — 

osed State of New Mexico shall be deemed admitted by Congress into 
he Union, by virtue of said act of June 20, 1910. The required acts 
have not taken 2 and therefore, to all intents and ei gee the pro- 
osed State of New Mexico is still a Territory and under the control of 


ongress. 
As the boundary line between Texas and New Mexico is established 
under the act of June 5, 1858, and confirmed by Congress under the 
act of March 8, 1891, and ratified the State of Texas March 25 
1891, and as the Territory of New Mexico has not up to the present 
time fulfilled all the requirements under the act of June 20, 1910, for 
admission to the Union, there is no reason why the joint resolution 
should not be adopted as above provided, and I recommend the ado 
tion of such resolution for the purpose of conferring indisputable 
authority upon the President in conjunction with the State of Texas 
to reestablish and re-mark a boundary already established and con- 
firmed by Congress and the State of Texas. meee On 
M. H. TAFT. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, December 21, 1910. 


Mr. Speaker, resolution 1250, referred to by the President, 
was the resolution defeated at the last session of Congress 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], as I have 
already explained. The objects of the Delegate from New 
Mexico [Mr. Anprews] and of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carrer] also added many votes at that time against 
my motion to suspend the rules and pass the resolution. This 
motion required a two-thirds vote of the Members present, and, 
while I had a large majority, I did not get the necessary two- 
thirds. That resolution required the relocation of the lines 
between Texas and Oklahoma and New Mexico. This resolution 
is the same as that, except it eliminates Oklahoma and applies 
only to New Mexico. I was forced to make this concession, 
because of the opposition coming from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, if this resolution becomes a law, the President 
and the governor of Texas at once can appoint each a commis- 
sioner to settle this whole matter, as the Texas Legislature has 
already passed a similar law. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution now under consideration and 
drawn by me, as stated in the editorial already quoted from 
the Texico paper, and recommended by the President in his 
message above quoted, is as follows: 

Joint resolution reaffirming the boundary line between Texas and the 
Territory of New Mexico. 


Whereas the constitutional convention recently held in the Territory 
of New Mexico submitted for acceptance or rejection the draft of a 
pret osed constitution for the State of New Mexico, to be voted upon 

5 he voters of said proposed new State on the 21st day of t A 
1911, which proposed constitution contains a clause attempting to 
annul and set aside the pounding lines heretofore legally run, marked, 
established, and ratified by the United States and the State of Texas, 
nic lines between the Territory of New Mexico and the State of Texas 

avin, 
for 


the United States is hereby authorized, 
in conjunction with the State of Texas, to reestablish and re-mark the 
boundary lines heretofore established and marked by John H. Clark 
between New Mexico and the State of Texas, and for such pu he 
is hereby author and empowered to appoint a commi a aro 
y and on 


in conjunction with such commissioner as may be appoin 


1911. 


behalf of the State of Texas for the same purpose, shall re-mark the 
boundary between the Territory of New Maxtes and the State of Texas 
as follows: ning at the point where the one hundred and third 
degree of lon de west from Greenwich intersects the parallel of 36° 
and 30’ north latitude, as determined and fixed by John H. Clark, the 
commissioner on the part of the United States in the years 1859 and 
1860; thence south with the line run by said Clark for the said one 
hundred and third degree of longitude to the thirty-second parallel of 
north latitude to the point marked by said Clark as the southeast corner 
of New Mexico; and thence west with the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude as determined by said Clark to the Rio Grande. 

Serc. 3. That the part of the line run and marked by monuments 
along the thirty-second parallel of north latitude and that . ot the 
line marked by monuments along the one hundred and third degree of 
longitude west from Greenwich, the same being the east and west and 
north and south lines between Texas and New Mexico, and run by 
authority of the act of Congress approved June 5, 1858, and known as 
the Clark lines, which said lines as run by said Clark have been con- 
firmed, as aforesaid, by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, 
and the joint resolution of the Legislature of Texas passed March 25, 
1891, shall remain the true boundary lines of Texas and New Mexico: 
Provided, That it shall be the duty of the commissioners appointed 
under this act to re-mark said old Clark monuments and line where they 
can be found and identified by the original monuments now on the 
ground, or where monuments are now missing or the lines can not be 
found, but their original position can be shown by competent parol evi- 
dence or by the topographic maps or field notes made by said Clark, the 
monuments so found or their position so identified shall determine the 
true position and course of the boundary lines as marked by said Clark 
to the full extent of the survey made by him, and where no survey was 
actually originally made on said lines it shall be the duty of the said 
commissioners to run a straight line between the nearest points deter- 
mined by the Clark map, field notes, and survey, and when said straight 
lines have been so run, marked, and agreed upon by the commissioners 
they shall thereafter form the true boundary lines. 

EC. 4. That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
peony? ere and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the sury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the purposes of 
this act: Provided, That the person or persons appointed and employed 
on the part of the State of Texas shall be paid by the said State. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 


RELIEF OF FAMINE SUFFERERS IN CHINA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 32473) 
for the relief of the sufferers from the famine in China, with 
Senate amendments thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a 
conference. 7 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Hutz of Iowa, Mr. 
Stevens of Minnesota, and Mr. HAY. 


PANAMA CANAL-—ADDRESS BY COL. GOETHALS, 


Mr. WANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
WANGER] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the following resolution (H. Res. 964), which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives will assemble in the 
Hall of the House on Monday evening, February 13, 1911, at 8 o'clock, 
and that in the presence of the House an address upon the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal be pronounced by Col. Geo. W. Goethal: 
United States Army, chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission an 
chief engineer of the canal. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Capitol and the Doorkeeper 
of the House be charged with the execution of the proper arrangements 
for the occasion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The form of the resolution is that the House 
of Representatives shall meet. 

Mr. WANGER, “Will assemble.” It follows the language 
of the resolution adopted by the House upon the occasion of the 
memorial exercises for President McKinley. 

Mr. MANN. That was a joint meeting of the House and 
Senate. The question I had in mind was whether it was de- 
sirable to provide that the House on Monday at a certain time 
should take a recess until evening for that purpose. I suppose 
it is not necessary. Other people will want to come on the floor 
at that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, 
ranged? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose Members will bring their families 
and friends. It is understood, of course, that this lecture is to 
be an illustrated stereopticon lecture in reference to the con- 
struction of the canal. 

Mr. WANGER. Col. Goethals delivered the lecture referred 
to in the resolution in this city before a scientific body, the 
National Geographic Society, last evening. This morning he 
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appeared before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and gave a very interesting talk, and stated that he 
would be entirely willing to repeat the address for the accom- 
modation of the Members of the Senate and House, if they so 
desired. 

The committee appointed a subcommittee to make arrange- 
ments, and the idea was to have the address delivered in the 
Office Building of the House, but upon conference with the 
Superintendent of the Capitol he thought it would be somewhat 
difficult to arrange the conference room or any large committee 
room properly for the purpose; and that this Hall was the 
ideal place for the address to be made and stereopticon views 
exhibited; and considering that this is the greatest national 
engineering undertaking by the Government of our country, 
and that Col. Goethals is the great engineer in charge of the 
enterprise, it seemed proper to provide as the resolution specifies. 

Another word: Next Monday evening was fixed upon because 
it seemed to be the only time when it was practicable to have 
the address. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
House only? 

Mr. WANGER. No; for Senators and for Members and their 
invited guests. The arrangements are under the direction of the 
Superintendent of the Capitol and Doorkeeper. The idea we 
had in mind was to haye Members of the Senate and the House 
and their wives or families occupy the floor and other guests 
in the gallery. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. That fact ought to be given publicity. 

Mr. WANGER. There will be cards printed for admission to 
the gallery and distributed to Members. Senators and Members 
and members of their families will be admitted to the floor 
without tickets upon identification. 

1155 ADAMSON, Will there be cards printed for the private 
gallery? 

Mr. WANGER. The idea is that the tickets will apply to the 
galleries, but that has not been finally determined. 

Mr. ADAMSON, If cards are printed, I suppose they will be 
furnished to Members. 

Mr. WANGER. The committee and Doorkeeper and Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol will confer, and the tickets will be fur- 
nished. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether it is expected that at this meeting Mem- 
bers may bring their wives or other members of their family, 
and possibly other guests? 

Mr. WANGER. It is. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, under the rules of the House that 
would be impossible when the House itself is in session. Might 
it not be arranged so that the resolution would read: 

Resolved, That the Members of the House of Representatives and 
their invited guests may assemble in the Hall of the House. 

Mr. WANGER. I have no objection to that, and I ask that 
that modification be made. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Members of the House of Representatives and 
their invited guests may assemble in the Hall of the House, etc. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, would it not be proper for us in- 
formally to ask the Senate to attend this meeting? 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if the Hall of the House has heretofore been used for any such 
purpose. 

Mr. MANN. The Hall of the House was used when Mr. 
Parnell was here for the purpose of delivering an address. 
That was a good many years ago. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
what he thinks about the policy or the setting of a precedent 
of this sort. 

Mr. MANN. We considered that very carefully. I felt very 
much indisposed at first blush to permit the Hall of the House 
to be used for any purpose of this sort. But here is the Panama 
Canal being constructed by us; Col. Goethals is in charge of the 
construction; he is in this country from abroad by direction of 
the Government for the purpose of giving information to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and it hardly seems to the committee that it 
is setting any precedent which would be injurious to direct 
him, practically, to give the information directly to Members of 
the House in the Hall of the House instead of to the committee. 

Mr. HAY. May not a man who is serving as ambassador to 
France, or some other country, at some future time think it is 
a precedent 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there might be an occasion where Congress 
would want to do it, but gentlemen understand that this came 
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up by unanimous consent, and anyone could object to it, and 
the committee does not think there is any danger of creating a 
precedent that would embarrass us in the future. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Would it not be well to restrict the use of 
the floor of the House to Members and Senators and open the 
gallery to the public? 

Mr. MANN. I think that the danger is that we would not 
have enough people here to fill the place. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, there is no danger of that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I remember in the Fifty-third Congress, 
when the Wilson bill was under discussion in the House, the 
public was admitted to the floor of the House in that Congress 
to listen to the speech of William Jennings Bryan on the Wilson 
tariff law. 

Mr. MANN. And it was worth it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And I know that Members were crowded out 
of their seats, and I think it would be better if the floor of the 
House were reserved for Members and Senators. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that this is to be a 
stereopticon lecture, where the seats in the gallery on the 
south side are utterly unavailable, the seats in the gallery on the 
east and west sides are not very available, and that it is very 
easy to take these chairs out of the House if necessary and put 
other chairs in here, as we do when the Senate comes to the 
Hall of the House, and that would provide seating capacity for 
a large number of people in the Hall of the House. 

Mr. HAYES. I suggest to the gentleman that the resolution 
be modified so as to save the Hall of the House to Members and 
Senators and the immediate members of their families. 

Mr. WANGER. I think I can assure the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that that will be done. 

i Mr. MANN. There ought to be added there the words “ Sena- 
ors.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the word “Senators” 
will be added. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair understands what the 
gentleman offers would involve the striking out of the invited 
guests and inserting the words to indicate their immediate 
families? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the Mem- 
— of the House could be trusted to bring proper persons 

ere. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is there 
not a rule that makes it out of order for the Speaker to enter- 
tain a motion or proposition to have this Hall used for any other 
purpose 

The SPEAKER. The probability is that the Speaker would 
not have entertained this resolution, but unanimous consent 
was given to consider a resolution for a session of the House. 
Then it has gone beyond the Speaker and the majority of the 
House can do anything they wish with it. The Clerk will report 
the resolution (H. Res. 964) as amended: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Members of the House of Representatives and their 
Invited pora and Senators, may assemble in the Hall of the House 
on Mon evening, February 13, 1911, at 8 o'clock, and that in said 
Hall of the House an address upon the construction of the Panama 
Canal be 5 Col. George W. Goethals, United States Army, 
——. — of the Isthmian Canal Commission and chief engineer of the 
3 That the Superintendent of the Capitol and the Doorkeeper 
of the House be charged with the execution of the proper arrangements 
for the occasion. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
by striking out the word “ pronounced” and inserting the word 
“ delivered.” 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the gentle- 
man from Illinois agree to the suggestion that the Hall of the 
House be reseryed for Members and Senators and the members 
of their immediate families. 

Mr. MANN. I think that would not look very well in print, 
I would say to the gentleman. As far as I am concerned, I 
think Members of the House can be trusted not to bring a 
horde of invited guests. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WanceERr] consents to the modification that I 
suggest, striking out the word “ pronounced” and inserting the 
word “ delivered.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
strike out the word “pronounced” and insert the word “ de- 
livered ” in the resolution as read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, reference of House Document No. 1370, 
being a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting esti- 
mates for pay of Military Academy, was transferred from the 
Somm ttee on Appropriations to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

' LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
HAMIrton, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. RUCKER of 
Missouri to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of Louis Jenkins, Fifty- 
seventh Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after Monday next the hour of meeting of the House during 
the remainder of the session be at 11 o’clock a. m., instead of 
12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that after Monday next the hour of meeting of 
the House during the remainder of the session shall be at 
11 o'clock a. m., instead of 12 o'clock meridian. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman to explain the neces- 
sity for his proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, we have 16 days more of 
this session. One of those days is calendar Wednesday. That 
leaves 15 days. Six of those days are suspension days, during 
which there is little possibility of passing many appropriation 
bills. That leaves, I believe, nine days. We have the naval 
appropriation bill, the diplomatic appropriation bill, the fortifi- 
cations appropriation bill, the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, the sundry civil bill—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. And the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And the general deficiency bill at 
this session is likely to pass under suspension during the last 
six days. We baye the Canadian reciprocity agreement propo- 
sition. I see no possible way of getting through the rest of 
the session without now commencing an hour earlier in the 
morning, unless we propose to pass appropriation bills under 
suspension of the rules during the last six days of the session, 
which I think nobody desires to be done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if he does not think that we would be more likely to have a 
quorum to do business by running into night sessions than to 
start an hour earlier now. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think after a few days we will have 
to do both. , 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman thinks the contingency 
is as great as that, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois whether he 
would not make that request to begin on Monday. 

Mr. MANN. Members of the House would not be informed 
about the matter, and it would not accomplish any purpose to 
meet at an earlier hour on Monday. That is the only reason 
for it. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I think it would be in the newspapers to- 
morrow morning, and I think most Members would be in- 
formed. They read the papers more on Sunday than any other 
days. 

Mr. MANN. I do not; other Representatives may. 

Mr. KENDALL. Let us try it. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I shall not object—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is this 
for the whole entire session? 

Mr. MANN. For the balance of the session; there are only 
16 days more of the session. 

Mr. SIMS. Is what the gentleman would like to accomplish 
in order to make room for certain other things? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman need not be alarmed about cer- 
tain other matters. If there is anything done, I think it will 
only be done during the last six days. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one more suggestion. I presume 
that there is some way for the Members to be notified, as they 
are by the whips on both sides of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman I consulted with 
some Members before doing this, because there are a great many 
Members who have already left town, who go out of town over 
Sunday, not expecting to be back except in time to come to the 
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House at noon on Monday, possibly not then; but they could 
not be reached, and we thought on that account it would not be 
fair to begin on Monday. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I will say, further, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MoCatz] this afternoon gave 
notice he would take up for consideration the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the reciprocity agreement. 
The contest, of course, will be between the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
it may be that the result would be more favorable to the 
genileman from New York and his committee if he waited until 
12 o'clock than if we meet at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion, but 
in view of the way the Committee on the District of Columbia 
has been treated heretofore, I think I should not hesitate to 
take advantage of anybody who undertook to supersede the 
rights of that committee. However, Mr. Speaker, I make no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members be granted leave to extend remarks in the Recorp for 
five legislative days upon the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that all Members be permitted to print remarks on the 
agricultural appropriation bill for the next five legislative days. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE, SUNDAY SESSION. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates Hon. WILLIAM S. 
Greene, of Massachusetts, for Speaker pro tempore for Sunday, 
February 12. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 57 
minutes) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting the report of the Bal- 
timore & Washington Transit Co. of Maryland for the year 
ended December 31, 1910 (S. Doc. No. 812); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriations for collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms for the year ending June 30, 1912 (H. Doc. No. 1877); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the president of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, submitting an estimate of appropriation 
for service of the District of Columbia (H. Doc, No. 1378) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Attorney General submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for expenses of the United States courts 
(H. Doe. No. 1379); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Superintendent of the Capitol and 
Grounds, transmitting a report on cost of refrigerating plant, 
including an ice-making machine (H. Doc. No. 1380); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
informing the House of the resignation of Hon. John B. Hen- 
derson, a regent (H. Doc. No. 1381); to the Committee on the 
Library and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. = 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
82217) to amend section 2 of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reorganization of the Consular Service of the United 
States,” approved April 5, 1906, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2144), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 32571) to 
consolidate certain forest lands in the Kansas National Forest, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2145), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HINSHAW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 9426) authoriz 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to examine and adjust the 
accounts of William R. Little, or his heirs, with the Sac and 
Fox Indians, reported the same, together with the views of the 
minority, with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2146), 
which said bill and report were refefred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PRINCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the Senate (S. 7971) for the allowance of 
certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2148), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
23806) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey a 
certain tract of land to the city of Alva, Okla., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2151), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BENNET of New York, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, to which was referred the bill of 
the Senate (S. 9443) providing for the naturalization of the 
wife and minor children of insane aliens making homestead 
entries under the land laws of the United States, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2149), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5269) 
to provide for allotments to certain members of the Hoh, 
Quileute, and Ozette Tribes of Indians in the State of Wash- 
ington, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2152), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
29314) granting an increase of pension to John D. Harrell, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 32721) to amend an act 
entitled “An act permitting the building of a dam across the 
Mississippi River in the county of Morrison, State of Minne- 
sota,” appr ed June 4, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 32722) to provide for 
the care of insane, indigent, and dependent persons in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Territories, 

By Mr. CREAGER: A bill (H. R. 32723) making appropria- 
tion to pay certain Indian claims investigated, found due, and 
reported to the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 32724) to 
amend the charter of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 32725) to provide for the re- 
moval of the body of the late Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock 
from Norristown, Pa., to the national cemetery, Arlington, Va., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 32726) to provide for the 
administering of certain oaths by public officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 961) authorizing 
payment of $1,000 to Herman Gauss for services as assistant 
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clerk to Committee on Invalid Pensions; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Resolution (H. Res. 962) calling on the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor for a copy of contract 
between the British Government and American Express Co.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYES: Resolution (H. Res. 963) authorizing the 
investigation of the application of pure-food decisions Nos. 110 
and 121; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAMER: Memorial of the Legislature of Idaho, in 
relation to sections 16 and 86 situated in national forest 
reserves; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
‘were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32727) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Markus Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82728) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82729) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Dale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32730) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. BARNARD: A bill (H. R. 32731) for the relief of Wash- 
ington George; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: A bill (H. R. 82782) granting a pension 
to Katherine Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 82783) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Preston M. Emery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 32734) granting an 
fncrease of pension to Milo A. Tucker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 32785) granting an increase 
of pension to Bertha A. Mulhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 32736) for the relief of the 
estate of Johnson Miller, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 82787) granting a pension to 
William L. Hicklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82788) granting a pension to Edward W. 
Hanahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 82739) granting 
an increase of pension to Frederick R. Dearborn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32740) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Dailey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 82741) 
granting a pension to Margaretta B. Hodson; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82742) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Pedrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 32743) granting an increase 
of pension to Ollie M. Croghan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 32744) granting a pension to 
A. J. Morrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 32745) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah M. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 32746) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Rothwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 32747) granting an 
increase of pension to William E. Peters; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 32748) 
granting a pension to Jenkins Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 32749) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Marcus De Lafayette Feuver; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 32750) for the 
relief of the estate of J. L. Doss, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Communication in the nature of a me- 
morial from Thomas Aurand, of Watseka, Ill, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to credit homestead entrymen with the 
periods of residence on former homestead locations which have 


been canceled on account of illness or injury and the consequent 
inability of the entrymen to conform to the provisions of the 
homestead law and acquire patent; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. AIKEN: Petition of Saluda Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Pelzer, S. C., for H. R. 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Memorial of General Assembly of Ohio, 
for resolution relative to election of United States Senator by 
popular vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the American Embassy Association, for H. R. 
80888, for embassy buildings abroad; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Carpenters’ Union No. 525, 
of Coshocton, Ohio, in favor of construction of the battleship 
New York in the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. ; 

Also, petition of Branch No. 101, of Newark, and Branch No. 
24, of Coshocton, both in the State of Ohio, of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, favoring H. R. 29866 and opposing H. R. 
27275; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Franklin County Bar Association, against 
pending bill for holding the circuit and district courts of the 
southern district of Ohio at Portsmouth; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of United American 
Mechanics, of Barnesville, Ga., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Plankinton, Aurora County, S. Dak., for a parcels-post law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Metal Industry, of New 
Fork, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution adopted by the Wisconsin Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, protesting against the proposed abolition of 
pension agencies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, resolutions adopted by Local No. 35, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union, Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the con- 
struction of the battleship New York by private contractors; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, letter from the International Association of Machinists, 
protesting against the construction of the battleship New York 
by private contractors; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: Memorial of the House of Representatives 
of Ohio, for passage of joint resolution relating to election of 
Senators by popular vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Frederick A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCKS of New York: Petition of citizens of New 
York State, favoring Senate bill 5677, to promote efficiency of 
the Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Local No. 104, of Dayton, 
Ohio, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Middletown (Ohio) Trades and Labor 
Council, favoring construction of battleship New York at Gov- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Waynesboro Council; Pride 
of the Valley Council; Annette Council; Rock Council, of Glen 
Rock; Crystal Council; Penn Council; Painterville Council, of 
New Stanton; Newton Council; Spring City Council; Mountain 
Rose Council; Yohoghany Council, No. 255, all of Junior Order 
United American Mechanics; Brotherhood of Carpenters, of 
Harrisburg; Hair Spinners’ Union, of Philadelphia; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, of Forest City; and Brotherhood 
of Painters, of Sharon, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


By Mr. DAWSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Peter 


‘Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, petition of Frank Unrath and other citizens of Iowa, 
favoring the building of a battleship in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DENBY: Petition of O. H. Mullen and others, re- 
questing the construction of the battleship New York in a Goy- 
ernment yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of P. H. McMillan and Truman H. Newberry for 
Senate bill 5677, efficiency of Life-Saving Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of Montcalm County, 
Mich., fayoring the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Sumner Grange, and Rollin A. Wood and nine 

others, of Gratiot County, Mich., favoring extension of parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. DRAPER: Memorial of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, demanding the continued construction of the battle- 
ship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as per the law of 
1910; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Onondaga 
Council, No. 10, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the illiteracy clause in bill to restrict im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 

Also, petition of citzens of Hamilton, Madison County, N. Y., 
against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DUREY: Petition of Merchants’ Association of New 
York; Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club, of Buf- 
falo; Board of Managers of the New York Produce Exchange, 
all in the State of New York, for Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of New York and Board of 
Aldermen of New York City, against building of battleships in 
private yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, for exten- 
sion of the parcels-post system and for choice of Senators by 
the people, and other legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. — 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: Petition of W. T. Gann, against 
extension of parcels-post service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Washington Camp No. 415, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Mount Pleasant Mills, Pa., 
for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Coal City, III., 
against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Protective Tariff League, against 
revision of the tariff schedule by schedule and a tariff commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Frederick J. Willack and 
other citizens, against advance in postal rates on magazines; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of Ministerial Association of 


Dowagiac, Mich., for House bill 23641, the Miller-Curtis bill; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Elevator Constructors’ Local 
No. 8, of San Francisco, Cal., urging that the battleship New 
York be built in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Edward S. Swift, of New 
Haven, Conn., against an investigation by Congress of the 
wireless telegraph business; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Stonington (Conn.) Grange, against Cana- 
dian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL of Connecticut: Petition of Cannon Grange, 
No. 152, of Cannon; Fairfield County Grange, of Westport; and 
Watertown Grange, all in the State of Connecticut, against the 
Senate plan for parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Irish-American citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., 
against the Anglo-American agreement; to the Committee on 

. Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank Griffen and others, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., for building battleship New York in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Hartze Paper 
Manufacturing Co., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. HOUSTON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Albert G. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of John T. Waters; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of B. Y. Benson and 
others, of Trenton, Utah, against a rural parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. : 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: House joint memorial 
No. 4, of Idaho, for liberal appropriation to advance knowledge 
in irrigation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, House joint memorial No. 10, of the State of Washing- 
ton, favoring Senate bill 9476, relative to pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, petition of citizens of Washington, for construction of 
battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, S 

Also, petition of residents of Ferndale, State of Washington, 
against Senate bill 404, Sabbath observance in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, House joint resolution No. 2, Against United States 
control of fisheries within jurisdiction of the State of Wash- 
ia gle to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Washington Camp No. 315, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Saginaw, Pa., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Adams County Agricultural Association, for 
a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. > 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Washington Camp No. 201, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Shamokin (Pa.) R. D. No. 
1, urging upon Congress the immediate enactment of House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 38, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Aristes, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of 51 residents of Bridgehamp- 
ton and Custer Townships, Sanilac County, Mich., against the 
Cana gian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business mer 
of Weeping Water, Elmwood, Louisville, Unadilla, Syracuse, 
Palmyra, and Bennet, Nebr., against parcels-post legislation; te 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, for the Cummins bill 
S. 3776; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, for the eight-hour law 
and construction of battleships in Government navy yards; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Protests of delegates to the New 
York State Grange from Herkimer County, N. Y., against rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NICHOLLS: Petition of Washington Camp No. 430, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Scranton, Pa., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Business Men's Associa- 
tion of Boston, Charlestown Improvement Association, and 
International Association of Machinists, for construction of 
revenue cutters in the Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of several wholesale merchants of Boston, 
against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Boston Fruit Produce Exchange, for Cana- 
dian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petition of citizens of 
Pottsville, Pa., for battleship construction in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lodge 119, Pittsburg; Local Councils Nos. 
100, 700, 514, and 558, Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics; and Washington Camp No. 473, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Bangor Local Center, Luther Leagues of the 
United States, for protection of life at sea; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PEARRE: Petition of Francis S. Key Council, Go- 
vans, Md., Riverside (Md.) Council, and Arundel Council, 
Odenton, Md., Junior Order United American Mechanics; River- 
side Council, Daughters of America, Baltimore, Md.; and 
Washington Camp No. 17, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
Frederick, Md., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. - 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of. Mrs. J. N. Hudgins, for 
granting of certain property to city of Hot Springs for a public 
park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Adair, Cass, 
Guthrie, Harrison, Audubon, Montgomery, Mills, Pottawatta- 
mie, and Shelby Counties, in Iowa, against a parcels-post law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SPERRY : Resolutions of the Butterworth Progressive 
Republican Club, of New Haven, Conn., favoring the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of Paonia. 
against House joint resolution 17, Sunday rest bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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Also, joint resolution of Legislature of the State of Colorado, 
favoring the passage of resolution proposing amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut State Grange, Can- 
non, Fairfield County, Pomona, and Watertown Granges, for 
a satisfactory parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Washington Camps 
Nos. 61, 2, and 141, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Fleming- 
ton, N. J., Washington, D. C., and Hopewell, N. J., for House 
. 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, petition of Hamilton Grange, No. 79, of Hamilton Square, 
N. J., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of F. C. Figer and 
other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., against withdrawal of con- 
struction of the battleship New York at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, concurrent resolution of New York State senate and 
assembly, for construction of battleships in Government navy 
yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunpay, February 12, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 

` Mr. GREENE, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we bless Thee for all the disclosures 
Thou hast made of Thyself, especially for the Gospel, the glad 
tidings of great joy, which fell from the lips of the Master, 
inspiring the hearts of men with faith in the eternal goodness 
of God and the unbroken continuity of life. “Let not your 
heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father's house are many mansions; if it were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” Blessed 
words, which lifts the veil, points the way, removes the sting of 
death, comforts the sad and bereaved heart. 

We are here to-day in memory of two distinguished men, 
strong in mentality, lofty of purpose, clean in character, called 
by their fellow citizens to service in their respective States 
and in the National Congress, who in every station of life ac- 
quitted themselves with credit and honor. They have passed 
on into one of the Father’s many mansions. May the record of 
their lives be an inspiration to us and to those who come after 
5 ges grant that their loved ones may go forward with perfect 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SPECIAL ORDER, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the special 
order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, the 12th of February, at 12 o'clock, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of the 

on. CHARLES QUINCY TIRRELL, late a Representative from the State 
of Massachusetts. 

On motion of Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Le unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That on Sunday, February 12, 1911, the delivery of eulogies 
on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. CHARLES JAMES 
Jonin, Jr., late a Senator of the United States from Colorado, shall 
e order. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES QUINCY TIRRELL, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tions (H. Res. 966), which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that op- 

1 be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES 

uNa RRELL, late a Member of this House from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
Boa = the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand 
adjourn 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased, 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my melancholy privilege 
to supplement the resolutions just offered with a brief summary 
of the life, the character, and the public services of my prede- 
cessor. 8 

CHARLES Quincy TrRRELL was born in Sharon, Mass., Decem- 
ber 10, 1844, of a distinguished family of New England, so rich 
in names that illumine the pages of the Nation’s history. While 
a mere lad, with his parents, he moved from his natal town to 
Westfield. In 1862 he entered Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated from that institution in 1866. He started his career in 
the world’s activities, as did many of our American statesmen, 
by teaching school. He was principal of Peacham Academy, at 
Peacham, Vt., for one year, and the following two years the 
principal of the high school at St. Johnsbury, Vt. But his am- 
bition ran in a different line and he began the study of law, 
which was to be his life work, in the office of Richard H. 
Dana, jr., and in August, 1870, he was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar in Boston. He opened an office in that city at once, and 
here successfully followed his profession to the time of his 
death. At the bar he won a place and a name for himself as 
an active, an upright, and a high-minded practitioner. He tried 
many important cases, and he acted as trustee of a large num- 
ber of estates, including some of considerable magnitude and 
diverse character. His entire career at the bar was marked by 
a degree of fidelity, of strict integrity, rigid honesty, and thor- 
oughness that made him honored and respected by his brother 
members, and sought after and trusted by those who hed con- 
fided their affairs to him. This upright man never ber-syed 
any trust or did aught but bring honor, luster, and distinction 
to the bar of which he was an honored member. 

In 1873 he married Mary E. Hollis, of Natick, and at once 
removed to that town. Here it was that he lived the balance 
of his life. He became identified with every interest of the 
town that tended to the advancement and the betterment of the 
institutions, the industries, and the individuals that go to make 
this splendid, typical, progressive New England town. He had 
come to the town with some experience in public affairs. From 
his earliest manhood he had shown a lively interest in such 
matters, and in 1869, while a resident of the town of Wey- 
mouth, he had been elected a member of the school board and 
had served up to the time of his removal to Natick. Espousing 
the cause of the Republican Party with which he had identified 
himself on attaining his majority, and in which party he came 
in the fulness of time to occupy a prominent part, in 1871 he 
was elected to the general court. So active was the interest 
which he manifested in public questions that in 1880 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts senate, and served two terms in 
that body. He played a prominent part in the upper chamber, 
his training, his experience, and his great zeal and industry 
making him a valuable member of the important committees to 
which he had been assigned. In 1888 he was a presidential 
elector. His interest in town affairs never flagged, and for 
many years he was the honored moderator of the Natick town 
meetings, being frequently unanimously chosen. 

One phase of his interest in public questions was his lifelong 
devotion to the cause of temperance. He always believed that 
this moral question was so closely related to the public welfare 
that this energetic man took more than a passive interest in 
this question, and actively identified himself with the Grand 
Temple of Honor and Temperance and with the Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society. He held office in both of these or- 
ganizations. His heart was in the work, and the friends of the 
temperance movement mourn his loss and find it hard to fill 
his place. 

He was also actively interested in the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, and step by step advanced to the highest position 
in the State organization, and later was its representative to 
the Sovereign Grand Lodge. 

It was a remarkable trait in the character of Mr. TIRRELL 
that he was never content to stay in the ranks. His untiring 
energy, his close application to the work at hand, his sincerity, 
and his real worth all combined to make and to mark him for 
leadership in many branches of human effort. 

The attention of the citizens of the splendid fourth district 
in Massachsetts was more and more being attracted to CHARLES 
Quincy TIRRELL, educator, lawyer, business man, and public 
servant, and in 1900 he was signally honored by being chosen 
to membership in the Fifty-seventh Congress. From that time 
to the Sabbath morning, July 31, 1910, when the messenger of 
death summoned him to his reward, he gave the best that was 
in him to his district, to his State, to his Nation, and to man- 
kind. 

It is not my province to dwell at any length upon the services 
of my predecessor in this body. His colleagues and associates 
of years are here assembled to attest by presence and by voice 
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the nature and the value of those seryices. He had entered 
upon his membership in this body with wide experience and 
training in business and in politics and with an aptitude and a 
love of State and Nation that well qualified him to take his 
place here. 

He represented a constituency unsurpassed in our fair land. 


Many elements entered into its composition. Its toiling thou- 
sands in factory and in mill, its skilled artisans, its sturdy 
farmers exacting from hard rugged soil with burdensome labor 
nature's diversified products, its busy merchants, its educators, 
and captains of industry, all the ramified branches and varied 
activities that go to make an agricultural and manufacturing 
district were represented by him. 

Aye, more! He represented the high ideals, the best tradi- 
tions, the patriotic spirit of a people that from the very be- 
ginning of the establishment of this Republic had made their 
impress and given an impetus, aye, led the way to the building 
of the Nation. This son of old Middlesex, rich in its history, 
proud of its heritage, came as its accredited Representative to 
the Nation's capital. 

No district in the grand old Commonwealth has within its 
confines more to inspire, to ennoble, and to uplift the citizen, 
the legislator, the Representative to lofty, to unselfish, and to 
patriotic service. The past appealed and the present and future 
beckoned him on to high endeavor. With such ideals and a fit- 
ting conception of the dignity, the duty, and the responsibility 
of the high office, he took his place here. No obstacle was 
placed in his way by the people of his district during his many 
years of service. 

As the campaign was opening for the recent elections Mr. 
TIRRELL, somewhat impaired in health by strict attention to 
duties and by the infirmities incident to age, voluntarily relin- 
quished his candidacy for nomination and informed his congres- 
sional committee that he would not again be a candidate for 
office. His life work had been finished. On the day following 
the announcement that he had retired forever from political 
life he quietly, in the presence of his family, passed out of this 
world. What a happy ending to the life of one who had never 
known an idle or a wasted day! 

And death is beautiful as feet of friend 
Coming with welcome at our journey’s end. 

CHARLES Quincy TIRRELL, loving husband, dutiful father, 
good citizen, honest and faithful public servant, Christian gen- 
tleman, had passed beyond to— 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn no traveler returns. 


At a time when the fierce light of publicity beat down upon 
every public man, CHARLES QUINCY TrmRELL to the 
world a spotless character, a clean heart, a perfect record, and 
an unblemished reputation. 

Small wonder it was that the people of his district—the 
laboring man, the old soldier, the farmer, the deyoted wife, the 
only son—all joined in mourning his departure and in paying 
tribute to the memory of this good man. 

The greatest and best and most enduring monument to 
CHARLES Quincy TIRRELL is erected upon the foundation laid 
by himself, of industry, of truth, of integrity and Christianity. 
His life of great usefulness has ended, and he has passed 
beyond to a better home and resting place; but as long as the 
great Republic endures, in the annals of this House will be 
recorded the life, the work, the achievements, and the useful- 
ness of this true, loyal, and patriotic American, here to be an 
incentive and an inspiration to noble endeavor and lofty effort 
to all his countrymen whom he loved so well and served so 
faithfully and loyally. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I knew Mr. TInnELL. many years 
before he came to Congress, but our acquaintance had been 
very slight and had given me no insight at all into his real 
qualities and abilities. He was so modest and unassuming in 
manner and appearance that it required time to appreciate him, 
and I am confident that those who neyer had occasion to go 
below the surface underestimated him. When, however, you 
were brought into intimate contact with him and saw his men- 
tal machinery in action you discovered that it was an engine of 
unusual power and precision. His mind was clear, straight- 
forward, and penetrating; he was businesslike and methodical. 
He gave to his work unflagging industry, and his opinions 
always deserved, and, in this House, always received, respect. 
I am sure the members of his committee will testify that he 
was a most valuable colleague, for it was in such careful, pains- 
taking legal work that his qualities would be most useful and 
effective. But he was a clear and forcible speaker, his manner 
was vigorous and engaging, and in the running debate of the 
House he was well qualified to hold his own against all comers. 
He was a most kindly, warm-hearted, obliging friend, always 


glad to do a service, and with a cordial and amiable manner 
that endeared him to all who knew him well. The suggestion of 
my colleague, that he graduated from Dartmouth, suggested to 
my mind the query, How many of the Massachusetts delegation 
were college graduates? And I think there are 10 of the 14 in 
this Congress—three from Harvard, two from Amherst, two 
from Dartmouth, one from Boston College, one from West 
Point, and one from Annapolis—which would seem to indicate 
that in Massachusetts at least the value of higher education is 
appreciated and does not carry with it any tinge of unpopularity. 

Mr. TRRELL is the seventh Member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts in whose memorial services in this Chamber I have 
participated since I came here, and it brings home again to- 
day the sad uncertainty of friendships and associations, and 
“what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr, Speaker, my knowledge of CHARLES 
Quincy TIRRELL was close, because he was the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman. 
To his subcommittee was referred the whole category of bills 
relating to the jurisdiction, practice, and procedure of United 
States courts. In presiding over that subcommittee, composed 
of one-third of the main committee, he was untiring, earnest, 
and deyoted. The House will remember the care that he gave - 
to the amendments to the bankruptcy act, perhaps the last 
matter that he brought prominently before the House, and in 
which, because of my absence, he took charge of all proceed- 
ings on a calendar Wednesday during the entire day. His mind, 
as has been stated, was systematic, careful, and accurate. His 
thoughts and opinions were his own. He would support them 
by reasons, but he gave way to no one else when he had once 
made up his mind. Quiet, seemingly timid as he was, he carried 
with him that greatest of all possessions, a mind of his own. 

It was sad that just as he came to possession of real control— 
in the committee and in the House—his health had so broken 
that it could be seen at all times that he did not feel confident 
about himself. He had had some sort of an attack a year 
before of which he told no one. The fear of another hung over 
him, so that he had made up his mind to retire from public 
life and go back to and live quietly with those he loved in his 
own home. He had written a letter stating this as his deter- 
mination, and I think it was only the next day that the stroke 
fell upon him; a stroke that was a surprise to all his friends 
and a surprise to his people. 8 

I need only add that when I heard the news and went to his 
funeral I found every office and every shop closed. The people 
of the whole town turned out, some in procession and some at 
855 house, to do honor to the citizen and friend that they had 
ost. 

In the newspaper of that town on the next Friday (the 
Natick Bulletin, Aug. 5, 1910) appeared a short article with 
reference to him that I think may well go into the RECORD : 

In the death of Congressman TIRRELL the Nation loses an honest and 
painstaking public servant, the State an able defender of its rights 


and the town of Natick a friend» who ever had its best interests a 
heart and who, next to Henry Wilson, was its most distinguished 


tizen. 

We doubt if the real greatness of CHARLES Q. TIRRELL was generall 
known, even to his own townsmen. His was not the greatness whi 
looks for public applause, but of the kind which comes from honest 
service wel paor: He loved public life not because of the personal 
prestige which came, but because he could render a service to his 
‘ellow men, and he devoted his whole energies in their behalf. He 
was a man of the people, and the humblest received from him the 
same consideration as the wealthiest, and he was a willing helper in 


every just cause. > 
His was a simple life and cared but little for display, and the simple 
uies were in accordance with what was believed to 


but impressive o 
be his wishes. 

In the common acceptance of the term he may not have been a t 
man, but in faithfulness of public service, loyalty to his State, and his 
interest and devotion to his town and his friends, no man stands 
higher in the estimation of the people; and the best eulogy that can 
be pronounced upon him is that his was the tness which comes 
from duty well performed and the goodness which comes from a life 
devoted to the best interests of humanity. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, in recent years Massachusetts has 
been represented in the House of Representatives by 11 Repub- 
licans and three Democrats. Of the 11 Republicans who were 
serving at the beginning of the Ffty-ninth Congress eight are 
still here and have been elected to the next Congress, an indi- 
cation, I think, of the consistency of the average Massachusetts 
constituency, and possibly of the confidence which their con- 
stituents have in these Representatives as individuals. The 
yacancies caused in the three cases in which changes have taken 
place have been due not to the retirement or defeat, but to the 
death of the sitting Member. Hon. Rockwood Hoar, of the third 
district, died on the 1st day of November, 1906; Hon. William 
C. Lovering, of the fourteenth district, died on the 4th day of 
February, 1910; and Hon. CHARLES Q. TIRRELL, whose memory 
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we now officially mourn, and who was serving his fifth term in 
Congress, died suddenly on the 31st day of July, 1910. 

Service in Congress is of two kinds. First, there is the 
service which represents the direct interests óf one’s constitu- 
ents, which includes the multitudinous duties relating to the 
different occupations of the residents of a congressional district. 
It involves a large correspondence, frequently as many as 50 
letters a day, many of which are of such character that they 
necessitate visiting a department, or making elaborate inquiry, 
before a reply can be made; the attention to the wishes of one’s 
constituents in the many varieties of legislation which are 
pending; the special care of those who are interested in pension 
legislation; questions relating to post offices and the postal 
service; and an endless number of similar matters or matters 
of smaller moment, all of which need much attention, and in 
some districts require substantially all of the Member's time. 

Secondly, there are the matters of large public importance, 
like general appropriation bills, legislation relating to the sub- 
jects which are treated in national platforms, consideration of 
the recommendations of the administration, not only the execu- 
tive, but the different departments; legislation relating to our 
military establishment, and many other similar questions which 
affect the whole country rather than one’s congressional dis- 
trict. Occasionally these questions bring one into conflict be- 
tween what seems to be a general requirement and a local neces- 
sity, but, in any case, it becomes necessary for a Member of 
Congress to not only be a special representative of the 200,000 
or more people who are responsible for sending him to Washing- 
ton, but also, if he is going to reach a position of influence, he 
must, to a greater or less extent, specialize, which means that 
he devotes much of his time to the work connected with the 
important committees of which he may be a member, so that 
he becomes familiar with, and even a specialist in, that par- 
ticular work. 

Mr. TIRRELL filled both of these requirements. Very few 
men in Congress with whose work I have been familiar have 
given more detailed attention to the needs of their districts 
than he did. One Member can never know just what another is 
busying himself about, but I had sufficient knowledge of his 
work to feel convinced that the slightest request of those whom 
he represented was given his personal attention, so that, as a 
direct personal representative, he should have been most satis- 
factory to the people of his district. In addition to that, how- 
ever, he found time to devote to matters of importance not re- 
lating to his district. He served for many years on the Com- 
mittee on Claims, a committee to which is sent a large number 
of bills, all of which require minute investigation before one 
can be confident that he is in a position to properly protect the 
Government and at the same time to do justice to the applicant. 
It is, in a sense, a thankless service; for, while it does not or- 
dinarily bring a Member into prominence, it requires as much 
detailed work as a membership in almost any committee in the 
House—work which must be performed by men who are con- 
scientious, clear-headed, and who have a judicial temperament. 

I feel sure that Mr. 'TIRRELL filled these requirements in his 
service on this committee. He was also associated, for many 
years, with a more important committee—in fact, one of the 
most important in the House—the Judiciary. To this com- 
mittee, also, there is sent a large volume of legislation, much 
of which affects the most important interests, to which must be 
brought not only tireless industry but a legal knowledge of the 
first order. It is the kind of service for which a lawyer having 
a large general practice would be qualified. Mr. TIRRELL’S 
whole practice had been, not of a specialized order, but in con- 
nection with business matters of a varied character, so that he 
was naturally familiar with very many of the questions which 
came before the Judiciary Committee, and this familiarity made 
him at once a useful member. It is with these things that 
those of us now serving in Congress are most familiar, and to 
which we can testify from our own knowledge, but for many 
years before he came to Washington he had seen varied service, 
political and otherwise. He had served in our State legisla- 
ture, both as a representative and senator, and, as a lawyer, 
had been connected with many important matters, representing 
large interests as an adviser and in the courts. All of this 
training which he had before he came to Congress was of 
value to him here, and was undoubtedly the reason why he 
served so long and so largely to the satisfaction of the people 
of Massachusetts, and especially of his own district. Members 
of the House will readily recall that he was a most approach- 
able man, ready to accommodate himself to conditions as they 
arose, firm in his political faith, an ardent advocate of the pro- 
tection policy, prepared at a moment's notice to defend this 
faith, and especially the value of this policy to the various in- 
terests in his district; and such was his deyotion to duty that 


he worked diligently in his congressional service long after it 
was apparent to those in close touch with him that he should 
have given up his active duties and taken a long rest. Always 
a comparatively frail man, in the last months of his service 
here it was noticeable that his physical energies were over- 
taxed; but this did not deter him during the session of Con- 
gress, when he was able to be present, from performing his 
usual duties. The last time I saw him was at a meeting of one 
of the political clubs in Massachusetts, during the month of 
July, and I felt then that, unless he was willing to give up his 
active work and attempt to rebuild his health, he would not be 
long able to continue his service. Notwithstanding this feel- 
ing, however, I was greatly shocked to receive, while making a 
trip through the West, a telegram stating that he had passed 
away. I received this news with the feeling that his party had 
lost a trusted adviser, that those immediately associated with 
him had lost a good friend, and his constituents a Representa- 
tive whom, in most respects, it would be difficult to replace. 


Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Speaker, I regret that my engage- 
ments bave been such that I have been unable to make any 
preparation for the services of this day. What I say will be 
suggested by the inspiration of the moment and a simple reflec- 
tion of my estimate of the character of our departed friend. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that a few of his more inti- 
mate associates are gathered to-day in this historic Chamber is 
in itself a somewhat impressive tribute to his memory—in this 
Chamber which for upward of 50 years has been the center of 
the political activities of this country during a most wonderful 
epoch in its history, and during which time a far greater num- 
ber of its membership have passed “to that mysterious realm“ 
than are now living. 

My intimate acquaintance with Mr. TIRRELL began with my 
service in this House. I have noted with interest that he was 
a graduate of Dartmouth College, and the mere mention of that 
name recalls to us the greatest and most distinguished of her 
sons who served in both branches of the Congress where he 
won imperishable fame, and who made the name of his col- 
lege immortal by his championship of her cause in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. And I am reminded now that 
no more discriminating estimate of his character and ability has 
ever been made than that by our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
McCatt, 

It has been said by some one, Mr. Speaker, that “ genius con- 
sists in an infinite capacity for taking pains.” If that be true, 
I think we may justly say that our departed friend had some of 
the attributes of true genius, because I should say that the 
quality that most impressed those of us who knew him was the 
careful, diligent, and painstaking consideration which he gave 
to every question, large or small, upon which it was his duty to 
pass. Courteous, obliging, of a friendly disposition, he had en- 
deared himself, and justly, to his associates, and yet his desire 
to harmonize his views with those of his party never prevented 
him from standing firmly for what he believed to be right, and 
on more than one occasion led him to disagree radically with 
friends whose opinions he highly valued. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that in estimating a man’s character 
we may justly ascribe the greatest praise to that character 
which is so well rounded as to adequately and completely re- 
spond to the varied duties which every man in this world is 
obliged to face, and my acquaintance with our friend leads me 
without hesitation to say that he was always loyal to his coun- 
try, to his church, and to his family, and that he neyer failed 
in performing to the fullness of his ability the exacting require- 
ments imposed in all of these relations. 

Mr. TIRRELL represented, Mr. Speaker, a Massachusetts dis- 
trict rich in historic associations. It was there that Eliot 
labored among the Indians, and it was in that immediate 
vicinity that much of the earliest history of New England was 
made. Our friend never failed to appreciate and to be proud 
of that fact, and he was equally alive to his responsibilities 
as a representative of the later development of our industrial 
activities which have entirely transformed the character and 
the occupations of our New England people. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard it as a privilege to be permitted to 
say these few words as a modest tribute to our departed friend, 
whose memory I am sure we shall always carry with us as one 
of the most grateful we haye had in connection with our service 
in this House. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, for the second time during 
the Sixty-first Congress the Members of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation have been saddened by the loss of a beloved and re- 
spected associate. It seems but a few days ago that we were 
gathered together in this Hall to pay tribute to the life and 
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character of William C..Loyering, and now, death having again 
invaded our ranks, we have met to give expression to our sin- 
cere sorrow at the passing from us of another friend and 
colleague—CHARLES Q. TIRRELL. Both were true and tried 
sons of Massachusetts. Both had successfully stood that most 
trying of all tests, the test of service. Many years of earnest 
and patriotic effort had won wide recognition and generous 
appreciation. Throughout our Commonwealth there is regret, 
deep and genuine, at the loss of these two faithful public 
servants. 

During the sad exercises held in honor of Mr. Lovering, one 
of the most thoughtful addresses was made by the man who 
was so soon to follow him. Let me quote a few sentences. Mr. 
TIRRELL, in speaking of Mr. Lovering, said: 

He was not easily discouraged. He did not drop a matter because 
the majority were against him. He returned again and again to the 
charge. If his original proposition was yoted down, again it would 
appear, perhaps in a changed or modified form, and be pushed forward 
with enthusiasm. If defeated, it did not discourage him, but stimulated 

him to renewed effort under different conditions. He had been taught 
the valuable lesson of patience and of untiring work. 

Well may these words be spoken of him who uttered them. 
CHARLES Q. TIRRELL had indeed been taught the valuable lesson 
of patience and untiring work. He was simply indefatigable in 
attention to his legislative duties and to the needs of his con- 
gressional district. He never spared himself, not even when his 
health became impaired and unremitting labor brought pain 
and exhaustion. He, too, was not easily discouraged, and he 
rarely met with defeat. Mr. TIRRELL was a man who not only 
worked, but who accomplished results. And his whole record 
in Congress will be remembered because of things done. 

I suppose his best work was done in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. There his fine legal mind and his long and varied 
experience counted for much. One thing can not be said too 
often, that in grappling with difficult and perplexing. problems 
within the jurisdiction of that committee he never thought for 
an instant of political consequences. He did what seemed to 
him to be right, and was apparently indifferent to the results 
upon his political fortunes. His courage was recognized by his 
associates upon the committee and in the House, and he was 
always held in high honor therefor. 

I shall not attempt to-day to speak in detail of the life and 
public services of our friend. That has been done effectively 
by his successor and by other Members of the House especially 
qualified to bear testimony to the usefulness of that life and to 
the high quality of that service by many years of intimate com- 
panionship and by ties of a common service. There is really 
little occasion for me to say anything. And yet, I would not let 
this occasion pass without speaking of my admiration for his 
many fine qualities of mind and heart, of my affection for him, 
and of my sorrow that he should have been taken from us, 
Some one has said that “the making of friends who are real 
friends is the best token of a man’s success in life.” Then, 
indeed, was CHARLES TIRRELL’S life successful in large measure. 
Friends he had, here and at home, who rejoiced in his achieve- 
ments and who welcomed every opportunity to show that they 
were real friends. 

Who knows the joys of friendship? 

The trust, security, and mutual tenderness, 

The double joys, where each is glad for both? 

Friendship our only wealth, our last retreat and strength, 
Secure against ill fortune and the world. 

Our friend has gone, but we can even now rejoice in the 
memories he has left. A life characterized by devotion to duty 
can not fail to be an inspiration during the coming years. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I should speak to-day with very 
great reluctance if I did not feel that the imperfection and in- 
adequacy of any tribute that I may pay to my colleague were 
not so well supplemented by the eloquent words which have 
been spoken by the gentlemen who have preceded me. What I 
shall say will be only the unstudied word that one friend speaks 
of another. I knew Mr. TIRRELL many years before he came to 
Congress. I knew very well his habits of patient industry, of 
careful preparation in any matter of which he had charge, and 
I knew his high talent as a lawyer. My colleague, Mr. Wasu- 
BURN, has spoken of a very good definition of genius, that it is 
the quality of taking infinite pains. Mr. TIBRELL certainly had 
that quality in a very high degree. He was one of the trustees 
of an important savings bank in Massachusetts, a position that 
could have no pecuniary attraction for anyone, but which re- 
quired especially a talent for business and a devotion to the 
interests intrusted to him, a painstaking care for many details, 
and a willingness to look after the small savings of working 
people. He was willing to do such things as that, requiring 
his own gratuitous deyotion to the good of others. He had the 
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spirit of service. When he came to the House of Representa- 
tives, he served with great ability and labor upon one of the 
most undesirable committees of this House, as committees go— 
the Committee on Claims. I was impressed with the careful 
way in which he would study the merits, the dry details of the 
claims that were referred to him, and how judicial and thought- 
ful his decision would finally be. I know especially of one 
claim which had been pending for many years, a very just 
claim, which he unraveled, the merits of which he disclosed, 
and which was finally passed by both Houses of Congress. His 
notable service here was rendered upon the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where he exerted an important and beneficent influ- 
ence upon the character of our laws. 

He was always a man of delicate health, and especially so 
while he was a Member of this House. It is remarkable that 
under such circumstances he should have been able to accom- 
plish so much. Some of his speeches made here were models 
of argument upon the questions he discussed. 

He was a man who stood well with both sides of the House. 
While he was a strong Republican, he had none of the qualities 
of a narrow partisan. I remember in one of his campaigns, on 
account of some division among his antagonists, no nomination 
was made and he received the vote of the great mass of the 
yoters of his district without distinction of party. He was a 
man for whom a political antagonist under such circumstances 
might easily vote. : 

He had a charming personality, and the personal quality that 
I think of more than any other was his gaiety of spirit. He 
was always good natured, he always appeared to be unruffled, 
eyen when the jest concerned himself. He took a great intêrest 
in sports. I believe the day before he died he attended with his 
son upon an athletic contest. He kept up his interest in all the 
walks and departments of life. 

His passing was a great loss to the delegation. His in- 
dustry, his patience, his ability, his fine companionship we all 
appreciated, and it was with very deep sorrow that we all 
learned that he was no more and that we should not again see 
him in this Hall and in the charming circle of his home. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the tide of passing years 
we meet countless multitudes of people as ships that pass in 
the night. We see a dim form and outline. We know nothing 
of their content or of their characteristics as they drift from 
our vision, probably never to be thought of again. But among 
the multitudes that come and go there occasionally crosses 
our course some one who attracts us, and finding characteristic 
qualities that are admirable we draw closer to them as bound 
on a similar voyage and acquaint ourselves with the qualities 
that have attracted us to them. 

I knew Hon. CHARLES Q. TIRRELL as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, a most exacting committee, whose duties are 
difficult satisfactorily to perform. To that body of men are 
referred the bills introduced by the Members in this House or by 
the other branch of this legislative body seeking to have justice 
done to individuals, communities, or to organizations, Ex parte 
evidence is largely the kind of evidence submitted. It is the 
custom of the committee to seek such information and evidence 
as may be available anywhere or in the departments of the 
Government, but largely the evidence is ex parte. To weigh 
the evidence submitted and inquire thoroughly into the propo- 
sitions made, to do justice to all claimants who present their 
claims to the consideration of a great Government, is not an 
easy task. 

Mr. TIRRELL, the ranking member of the committee, chair- 
man of one of its subcommittees, was painstaking and inde- 
fatigable in labor. Faithful in the committee room, thor- 
oughly acquainted with every bill referred to his subcommittee, 
diligent and careful in the examination of all the papers sub- 
mitted, he endeavored to do that which was right between the 
Government and its citizens. 

Service on that committee is difficult in another way. People, 
claimants, confident. of the justice of their claims, present 
themselves before it and appeal to the sympathies and to the 
tender-heartedness of the members. No one could ever have 
said that Mr. Trrrett was without sympathy; and at heart he 
was one of the kindest of men; but it became necessary several 
times for him to take a position contrary to some claimant's 
contention, a very painful thing for him to do; but with gentle- 
ness equal to that of a woman and with a justice as great as 
that of Solomon’s he explained to them the reason for his 
action. It takes a man of considerable strength of character 
and manly fiber to do the right thing at all times and in the 
right way. In the four years’ service of Mr. TmRELL on that 
committee I can not recall an untactful word, an unkind sen- 
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tence, or any statement that left a sting. In thinking of him, to die should dread to live, for life would be a tragedy more 


I think of the advice that Polonius gave to Laertes: 


Give thy thoughts no sangue 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 


+ $ + 
This above all, —To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

. In the death of this distinguished Member from Massachu- 
setts the public has lost a faithful and effective soldier of the 
common good. If all of his acts were taken and written down, 
I think those who loved him most and knew him best would 
have little cause to grieve—so clean his life, so clear his pur- 
pose,.so just his motives and his action. 

On this day, hallowed by the birth of the greatest American 
ever born under the flag, it may not be inappropriate to step 
aside for a minute and speak a word concerning American 
character. Worthy human character is everywhere the greatest 
purely human thing in the world. And when— 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
a Leave not a rack behind— 
worthy men and women shall shine in fadeless immortality. 

In his Ethics of the Dust, Mr. Ruskin uses this illustration: 
Go near a manufacturing town; take from the hillside or from 
the pathway a handful of the common earth. It will be com- 
posed of sand, of clay, or soot, and of water, a mass that mars 
and disfigures everything it touches. Separate these four ele- 
ments. Taking the clay first, give it a little training, a little 
development, a little opportunity, and it becomes the common 
brick from which we build houses. With a yet higher develop- 
ment, a little greater opportunity, it becomes the porcelain, and 
with still further development it passes into the finer chinas, 
and on through subsequent stages of development, if it has its 
opportunity and will submit to the tests, until it finally becomes 
a sapphire, blue as heaven’s arch and symbol of truth and 
faith. The sand will make such glass as this [indicating the 
skylight], or common glass, or glass worth more than its own 
weight in gold; but in its highest form and with its greatest 
opportunity for development it becomes the opal, lit with iri- 
descent fires. The black soot, marring and soiling everything 
it touches, if given its full opportunity of development, becomes 
the white diamond, fit to adorn the brow of beauty or the hand 
of power. And so this marring and distasteful mass, taken 
from the hillside, if allowed to develop, becomes a diamond, 
an opal, a saphire, set about a star of snow. 

America is the conflux of all the races. Each race has 
brought its several aptitudes to this country, and out of the 
opportunities here afforded there have been developed from 
time to time men and women of such character, attainments, 
and services as to become the admiration of the world. Down 
in the cabin on the hillside of the Alleghenies and up in a place 
in Massachusetts, on their several days of birth, were born 
little handfuls of human clay. No one stood by those cradles 
to presage the development that would come. Out of ad- 
yersity, out of seeming impossibilities, out of very opposition 
itself, Lincoln rose by the refinements that he submitted to and 
from the development that he sought, as did the elements of 
this handful of earth of which I have spoken, to be The 
Great American, The foremost men in all the tide of time;” 
and the man in whose solemn memory we hold this service to- 
day, by similar means, by purity of devotion and purity of 
heart and integrity of purpose, rose in your heart and in mine 
and in the hearts of his constituents to a high and holy place, 
because he worthily did his work and faithfully availed himself 
of his opportunities. ‘ 

But he has concluded his work. We have missed him seri- 
ously in the Committee on Claims. We have lacked many times 
the soundness of his judgment and the sobriety of his reason- 
ing. With his departure the Government and the people have 
suffered a distinct loss. But that which is our loss is the gain 
of some other world. 

Man, as it was said once before in the halls of Congress, is 
the center of a circle whose fatal circumference he can not 
pass. Within its confines he is omnipotent, but outside of it 
he perishes, and if any human life, even the longest and most 
fortunate, is not supplemented hereafter by a fuller life, then 
we are of all creatures the most miserable, and those who fear 


dark and inexplicable than death. 


What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! 
In apprehension, how like a god! 
The beauty of the world. 
Such men as he whose solemn memory we commemorate to- 
day lead us in the words of the great singer to this: 


There is a God who lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element; 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, once again the Sixty-first 
Congress is called upon to pay honor to the memory of a Rep- 
resentative in this House from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. The loss of two Congressmen within a year brings 
us rather abruptly to the fullest realization of the uncertainty 
of this life. The death of Mr. Lovering, who represented the 
fourteenth district, left a big gap in the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, for as the Nestor of this group of men, with his years 
of practical wisdom and wide experience, he greatly strength- 
ened and dignified the position of the Old Bay State in this 
council chamber of the Nation. Mr. Lovering’s death was 
comparatively sudden, although his advanced years might have 
justified a fear that his remaining years might be few. But 
the unlooked-for summons of Mr. TIRRELL was a real shock, tak- 
ing him from us, as it did, in the fullness of his matured wis- 
dom and years, when we all felt that there were yet before 
him many years of honor and important advanced work. His 
loss to Massachusetts was acknowledged on all sides by the 
sincere evidences of sorrow everywhere displayed in his dis- 
trict when it became known that he had passed away. We 
mourn him as a colleague, but I also mourn him as a friend. 

He was a man who had won my respect and confidence, mer- 
ited, I believe, in the fullest degree. Mr. TIRRELL was my 
senior by many years, and when I came to the bar in Boston 
to practice law he was then one of the best known trial lawyers, 
and engaged in a very large practice. Among his best clients 
was a large corporation, much of the business of which was 
with small contractors and builders. Some of these were care- 
less and improvident, and among them one who became a client 
of mine. A dispute arose between my client and that of Mr. 
Trrrett. The directors of the corporation were men of very 
little sentiment and were accustomed to exacting their pound 
of flesh regardless of consequences. It seemed to me that my 
client was right, although from the standpoint of the corpora- 
tion he had no rights at all. Long litigation would be neces- 
sary before my client could prevail, entailing large expendi- 
tures for experts and the cost of the protracted hearings. This 
naturally left him at a tremendous disadvantage, for his wealth 
consisted practically of a very large family, all of tender years. 
Good ethics and morals, aside from the equity of the question 
involved, convinced me that the corporation would do a grievous 
wrong in resisting my client’s claim. I called upon Mr. Tir- 
RELL and discussed the question with frankness. My appeal 
to him for simple justice impressed him, and in a few days he 
wrote me stating that his clients had accepted my view, and a 
speedy settlement followed. 

This in itself was commendable, but, of course, not altogether 
extraordinary; but when I ascertained some months later that 
Mr. TInnzLL had been unanimously overruled by the directors 
of his client, who insisted on taking advantage of the policy of 
might over right to defeat the ends of justice, despite Mr. 
TIRRELL’s advice, only to be told by him that he would no longer 
represent them if they pursued such tactics, then, indeed, did 
my admiration for the man assert itself, and for eleven years 
since that time I have continued to honor and respect him as a 
lawyer, gentleman, and high public official. Further, I believe 
it was such sterling characteristics that endeared him to the 
many friends in all ranks of life who knew him and who became 
his loyal, steadfast supporters in public life. Like his colleague, 
Mr. Lovering, he had differed with the leaders of the Republican 
Party in Massachusetts on matters of policy and party action. 
This aroused angry feelings on the part of powerful interests 
in his district, who would have retired Mr. 'TIRRELL to private 
life to replace him with some one who would bow the supple 
knee to them and their wishes. But the people of his district 
knew him best, and continued him here in Congress for six 
terms. His splendid courage and indefatigable efforts in behalf 
of his district combined to make this possible; but inasmuch as 
his successor to fill the unexpired term is a Democrat and his 
successor elected as a Republican by less than 100 votes, we 
are forced to the conclusion that our late colleague was a man 
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who had peculiarly won his way into the heart of his con- 
stituents in a remarkable degree. 

Massachusetts has always applauded courage and personal 
independence, and we may easily believe it was Mr. TIRRELL’S 
enemies in high political circles caused by his courageous inde- 
pendence that made him so popular with the voters of the fourth 
district. A rather strange coincidence is noticeable in connec- 
tion with the political situation in the districts represented by 
our late colleagues—Mr. Lovering and Mr. TIRRELL. Both were 
men of mature years; both came to Congress after brief service 
in the Massachusetts senate. Both were schooled in the world 
of business—Mr. Lovering as a cotton manufacturer; Mr. TIR- 
RELL in connection with wood-pulp and banking interests which 
engaged his attention besides the law. Both differed with their 
party leaders and were constantly harassed for this reason, but 
in each case their districts stood solidly behind them. Both rep- 
resented supposedly Republican strongholds, yet each was suc- 
ceeded by a Democrat—Mr. Foss, a Democrat, succeeding Mr. 
Lovering, while Mr. MITCHELL, a Democrat, succeeds Mr. Tin- 
RELL, And to make the coincidence stronger, we find a Repub- 
lican successor to Mr. Foss by only 41 votes, while the Repub- 
lican successor to Mr. MITCHELL wins by less than 100 votes. 
This striking difference in the vote for our late colleagues and 
their successors illustrates more strongly than words can tell 
the splendid opinion entertained of both Mr. Lovering and Mr. 
TIRRELL by those who knew them best. No Democrat had ever 
succeeded in defeating either, and a majority of thousands suc- 
cessively reelected each of them. 

Mr. TIRRELL had won his spurs as a lawyer before the most 
exacting bar in the country, viz, the Boston bar. He under- 
stood men in a remarkable degree. Not in any sense magnetic— 
denied those physical attributes which often attract a follow- 
ing to a man in public life—rather small in stature, he neverthe- 
less enjoyed the warm affection of a multitude of friends, 
chiefly, I believe, because of his deep understanding of his 
fellow-men’s ideas, hopes, and thoughts. No man can attain 
high office in our large fraternal organizations unless he clearly 
comprehends and practices the cardinal virtues on which these 
great orders are built and organized. His high rank in the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows as past grand master of the 
grand lodge at once carries conviction that he was a man among 
men, honored and respected in a large field where fickle public 
opinion and unreasoning publie passion plays no part. His ripe 
experience in law and business, amplified and completed by his 
activity in the fraternal society life of this country, stamped 
Mr. TRRELL as one decidedly fit and equipped to enter duties 
as a Member of Congress from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. It is needless to refer to the industry, care, thought, 
and indefatigable work which he brought to his official position 
in this great body. His district was regarded and cared for with 
a zeal and thoroughness that won respect and gratitude from 
men of both political parties in all the cities and towns of the 
district. Massachusetts and the ideals of her people had in 
CHARLES Qurnoy TIRRELL a Representative worthy of her best 
traditions and highest aspirations. She always demands honest, 
progressive legislation. He labored honestly and well in private 
and public life. His years were filled with industry and intelli- 
gent effort. He enjoyed his work and labored well to bring 
forth the best that was possible. How apt it is at this time in 
connection with his sincere- purposes and life attainments to 
recall the beautiful thought of Kipling, an author of whom he 
was very fond: 

When ore last picture is painted, and the tubes are twisted and 
@i 


r 
When the oldest côlors are faded, and the 8 critic has died, 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need it, lie down for an won or two, 
Till the Master of all good workmen shall put us to work anew. 


And those who are good shall be happy, they shall sit in a golden chair, 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas, with brushes of comet's hair; 
They shall d real saints to draw from, Magdalene, Peter, and Paul, 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all. 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of working—and each in his separate sphere 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of Thing as they are. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, my remarks on the life and 
character of the late CHARLES Q. TIRRELL will be very brief, as 
my acquaintance with him was not of long duration. Although 
short, that acquaintance so left its impress upon me that I am 
unwilling to let this occasion pass without a word of testimony 
to his sterling character, 

I first met Mr. TIRRELL in one of the courts of my home city 
of New Haven, where he appeared as counsel in a case where 
I assisted in representing the opposite side. It was one of those 
chance meetings where neither of us thought of ever seeing the 


other again, so that it was something of a surprise when we 
next met each other on the floor of this Chamber at the opening 
of the Sixty-first Congress. The fact that we represented ad- 
joining States gave us a neighborly feeling, which was added to 
by the fact that our names were called next to each other in 
the alphabetical roll of the House. These apparently unimpor- 
tant things first brought us together, and the result was the be- 
ginning of a friendship which lasted till his death. 

At the end of the extra session of this Congress we were both 
assigned to the Committee on Claims. If there is any commit- 
tee in this House that thoroughly tests and tries the honesty, 
industry, and patience of a Member of Congress it is surely 
the Committee on Claims. To the conscientious member of that 
committee it means much hard, grinding work, as well as contin- 
ual annoyance, while trying to find the facts and equities in 
the endless number of claims presented for consideration. The 
usual reward of such work on that committee is the scoffs of 
the House for most of the claims found to be just and the ill- 
will of the individual Members introducing the bills for those 
not favorably reported. Through such a test for many months 
I saw Mr. TIRRELL go, but he turned not to the right hand or 
to the left. If he believed a claim was without equity or jus- 
tice, no maudlin sentiment, no plea of poverty, however much 
he might sympathize, no courtesy for a fellow Member, though 
he was of a kindly nature and disposed to be obliging, could 
sway him one hair’s breadth from what he believed to be right 
and just both to the claimant and to the Treasury of the United 
States. On the other hand, after sifting the facts and arriving 
at the conclusion that a claim was honest and just, though Mem- 
bers might scoff, though he knew he was to receive condemna- 
tion instead of credit for his action, he went on in the even tenor 
of his way, insisting that the United States ought to pay its 
just debts the same as any other debtor. 

Such was his work on that committee, and it was but an ex- 
ample of the honest, conscientious, thorough work that he did 
as a public servant. As one who to a limited extent worked 
with him, I am glad to bring this small tribute to his memory 
on this oceasion. 

As to his earlier life and home life I know but little and will 
attempt to say nothing. However, on those points I have a let- 
ter from a mutual friend and brother lawyer, Prof. George E. 
Beers, of my home city, who knew Mr. Tirrett from boyhood; 
and as it bears a very sincere and gracious tribute of one 
friend to another, I wish to insert it here and have it printed 
as a part of my remarks: i 
New Haven, Coxx., February 10, 1911. 


Hon. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. Truson: I have learned with much interest that you 
are to say a few words at the memorial service to be held in honor of 
zour distinguished colleague, the late Hon. CHARLES Q. TIRRELL, Of 

assachusetts. 

I am quite sure that I had the pleasure and honor of introducing you 
to each other in this city a g many years ago, when Mr. TIRRELLG 
and I were engaged in the trial of a case upon which you were one of 
the counsel upon the other side. This was long before you became a 
Member of the House, and I think some time before Mr: TIRRELL became 
a Member, but after he had been a member of the General Court and 
of the State Senate of Massachusetts. 

My acquaintance with Mr. TIRRELLG began during my boyhood in 
Natick, Mr. TIRRELL'’'S home town, where our family and his were neigh- 
bors, living upon the same street, He had then recently entered public 
life and was an active and influential practitioner at the Boston bar. 
He was one of the leading citizens of the section in which he lived, 
interested in all worthy public enterprises, and one who enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of the whole community. Such was my impres- 
sion of him when I was a boy. Later I was associated with him in 
occasional professional matters, and on closer view I found him the 
same as in former years, except that, of course, he had grown and 
developed, by contact with a larger world, in which he was playing so 
active and distinguished a part. 

Mr. TInnILL, was a delightful man in his family and social relations, 
and was particularly interested in the then straggling church—St, 
Paul’s—of which he was a member, contributing liberally of his own 
means and working earnestly not only in the manner usual to laymen, 
but in the way of acting as lay reader in the church as his services 
were required. à 

I feel that Massachusetts and the country at large have lost a most 
valuable public servant and the community of which he was a part 
one of its best and most valued members. 

Yours, very sincerely, 


Mr, SHEFFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one of those who knew 
Mr. TRRELL only during the Sixty-first Congress, I wish to add 
a few words in appreciation of his ability and service to his 
district and the Nation, and of the loss sustained by his friends 
in his death. 

There are many of his associates who can better tell of his 
10 years of faithful work in this Hall and in the committees 
of the House. When I first met him he had acquired a recog- 
nized position upon some of the leading committees and a wide 
acquaintance in both branches of Congress. From his long 
service he was the ranking member of both the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Claims, on both of which commit- 
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tees he was an indefatigable worker and an influential member, 
He was chairman of subcommittee No. 1 of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and thus I came to know Mr. TRRELL well and to ap- 
preciate his uniform courtesy toward all. He did much to in- 
fluence the legislation that came from his two committees and 
passed the House. 

He was especially kind to younger Members who had not had 
his experience, and he was always interested in assisting them 
in the performance of their duties and to a wider acquaintance 
with the problems of legislation, 

Hon, CHARLES QUINCY TIRRELL, born in Sharon, Mass., De- 
cember 10, 1844, was graduated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1866. That college has always had a record for the 
number and character of its graduates who have entered public 
life. Hardly any educational institution and certainly no small 
college has sent so many men to public service and to both 
branches of Congress. $ 

Mr. TIRRELL was admitted to the bar in Massachusetts in 1870, 
after studying in the office of Richard H. Dana, and estab- 
lished himself in the practice of law at the Suffolk County bar. 
There his fellow citizens early appreciated those enduring qual- 
ities of heart and mind which made him so beloved a public 
servant; a ready smile for all that knew him; an earnest effort 
to assist all that had any claim upon his time and devoted and 
disinterested service for his constituency. He served in both 
branches of the Massachusetts Legislature, and on March 4, 
1901, became a Member of this House. 

Here he devoted himself with diligence to the needs of his 
district. He fought for and obtained the extension of the free 
rural mail delivery in his district. He was not looking always 
to exploit himself, but only for what was best for his State 
and the whole country. He was a strong temperance man, ad- 
vocating what he believed was for the best interest of the 
country in the abolition of the canteen and other legislation to 
promote the welfare of the people. From his knowledge of the 
law, -his fair-mindedness, his earnest advocacy of measures 
which he believed for the general welfare, he became well liked 
by his associates and of much influence in national legislation. 
As a member of leading committees, requiring much work in 
studying the questions inyolved and promoting the consideration 
of such measures as were entitled to be acted upon by the 
House, he was at his best. He did not hesitate upon the floor 
of the House to emphasize his views and with courtesy and 
ability to present his arguments in defense of his position. 

In many ways Mr. TIRRELL was an ideal legislator, diligent 
in investigation, cautious in coming to a conclusion, ardent and 
forceful in expressing his conclusions. He was ever vigilant in 
protecting the interests of his district and each citizen of it. 
He was broad and tolerant in his views of national matters and 
patriotic in his advocacy of policies affecting the whole country. 

But it was chiefly as a friend and in the closer relations of 
his family that his loss will be lastingly felt. No man could 
meet him day by day and not enjoy his bright and keen com- 
ment on everything that was taking place, and not appreciate 
his many acts of courtesy and kindness. 

He was most happy in his family life. Few men took such 
pleasure as he did in being with his family, riding about and 
enjoying the country and meeting with them, their friends. He 
will be missed in the family circle as few are missed. 

The test of manhood is the faithful performance of duty in 
every relation of life, not in striving after notoriety, but in the 
quiet and conscientious doing of every act. Such a one was our 
deceased friend. He was an intelligent and devoted legislator, 
and his death was a distinct loss to this country. 

He was an honest and faithful friend, and as such we mourn 
his death to-day. 

To see the vacant chair and think 


How good, how kind, and he is gone— 
That friend of mine who lives in God. 


Mr. HOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I come to-day with no formal 
words of eulogy, but simply as a friend to pay my tribute to 
the colleague who has gone. I had no acquaintance with Mr. 
TREL during the early years of his career, and it was not 
until the Sixtieth Congress that I had the privilege of placing 
him on my list of friends. 

On occasions of this character there is nothing that we can 
do, there is little that we can say to lessen the sorrow or soften 
the blow. Words—weak halting words—yet they come from 
the hearts of friends. 

It is entirely fitting that his colleagues from Massachusetts, 
that his colleagues from New England should here to-day speak 
the earnest, sincere words of eulogy and give us the biography 
of his earlier days. His services in this House, however, were 


of such a character that the Nation claims him as one of her 
illustrious sons, and the eloquent words just spoken by the dis- 


tinguished gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwrxx] demonstrate 
the fact that his personality, his conspicuous public service 
will be gratefully remembered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and I, from the Middle West, from Ohio, join with my col- 
leagues from Massachusetts—Ohio joins with Massachusetts in 
mourning of our mutual loss. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I 
have not had the time to make adequate preparation to speak 
on this occasion. I am not, however, willing that this hour 
should pass without saying a few words to indicate my high 
appreciation of the noble character of CHARLES Quincy TIR- 
RELL, whose memory by these memorial services we honor 
to-day. My personal acquaintance with the deceased did not 
extend over a long period of time. I did not know him prior to 
the convening of the Sixty-first Congress. I was never intimate 
with him as others no doubt were. I did, however, know him well 
enough to become sincerely attached to him, to form a high 
opinion of his character, to appreciate his many manly virtues, 
and to admire him as a man possessing many of the most 
sterling qualities of mind and heart. He possessed those at- 
tributes, characteristics, and qualifications which made him an 
ideal Representative in Congress. 

I mean to pay him the very highest compliment in saying 
that he was an honest man. Not honest merely in his business 
transactions, but honest in his convictions, honest in his work, 
honest in discharging his public duties as a Representative of 
the people. The constituency he represented in this House was 
fortunate in having a Representative who performed his duties 
so honestly and conscientiously. 

Every Member here, I trust, fully appreciates the very high 
honor that membership in this House confers. Many of us, no 
doubt, feel our inability to meet, as we would like, all the re- 
quirements of the position we occupy. Do the best we may, we 
can not fully meet all the demands of the high position we hold. 
But we may all well follow the splendid example set by our 
deceased associate, in honestly and faithfully discharging our 
duties and in giving our constituents and our country the very 
best that is within us. 

CHARLES QUINCY TERRELL as a Representative in Congress 
‘displayed great industry. In the Congress of the United 
States, as elsewhere, industry is the golden key that unlocks 
the door to success. Our deceased associate was diligent in his 
work, careful and painstaking in his attention to business, per- 
sistent in his efforts, and persevering, conscientious, and brave 
in the discharge of every duty devolving upon him. 

Our deceased associate was not a man who was disposed to 
display ostentatiously his own ability or to unduly magnify 
his own acquirements or to place an exaggerated importance 
upon his own views and opinions. He was modest, unassuming, 
unobtrusive, and reserved in his disposition. He had a high 
regard for the views and opinions of others. In presenting 
fearlessly what he thought was right he always had due re- 
gard for the rights of others. He always presented his own 
views in such a manner as not to offend others. 

CHARLES QUINCY TIRRELE was a man with high ideals of man- 
hood and citizenship. He was attached to the free institutions 
of our country. He was patriotic in his impulses, and gave to 
his constituents at home and to the country at large the high- 
est service of which he was capable. He did his full duty as a 
private citizen and as a public official, and left behind him 
an example we may all well follow, a life we may all imitate, 
a character we may all admire, and a record of public service 
that will long perpetuate his fair name, his noble character, 
and his splendid achievements. * 


Mr. MITCHELL took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. GREENE. Mr. Speaker, I recall to my recollection the 
pleasant association that it was my privilege to enjoy with the 
late Hon. CHARLES Q. TIRRELL during his membership in the 
House of Representatives. I had known him for several years 
previously, but our friendship was very largely increased and 
strongly cemented because of our intimacy during the last 10 
years, and I pay this tribute to his memory as my late col- 
league, which a long-established custom demands, with a feeling 
of sadness because of his departure, but also with a feeling of 
high appreciation of his public services and record. Mr. TIRRELL 
was a student and lover of literature. He attended Dartmouth 
College and graduated with honors. His roommate was the 
Hon. Henry C. Ide, of Vermont, formerly commissioner at 
Samoa and Governor General of the Philippine Islands, and 
who afterwards was appointed envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of Spain. They continued 
to be intimate friends and frequently spent considerable time 
together in Washington. < 
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Immediately after his graduation from college Mr. TIRRELL 
taught school in Peacham, Vt., and afterwards was principal of 
the high school in St. Johnsbury, Vt. He studied law in the 
office of the late Richard H. Dana, Esq., a very prominent attor- 
ney, at Boston, Mass. At that time young men adopted this 
method of preparing for the practice of law more frequently 
than by attending a university or law school. He was cdmitted 
to the bar in 1870, and was elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature ‘from the town of Weymouth. Three years 
later he was married, and removed to the town of Natick, Mass. 
He was also twice elected to the senate from the district of 
which the town of Natick was a part. He was a presidential 
elector in 1888 upon the Republican ticket and cast his vote for 
the election of Benjamin Harrison for President. He was a 
good debater and was an active campaigner, expounding 
principles of the Republican Party and defending its poli- 

es, 

Mr. TRRELL was a member of the Masonic fraternity, and was 
a very prominent member of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, in which order he had enjoyed the honor of being the 
grand master for the State of Massachusetts. He was an ar- 
dent advocate of temperance, and held the office of grand 
worthy templar of the Temple of Honor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1900 he was elected to represent the fourth congressional 
district of Massachusetts, and has been reelected every two 
years thereafter. The district contains three cities and 41 
towns, and has many diversified interests. 

The Rural Free Delivery Service particularly engaged Mr. 
TIRRELL’s attention, and he was especially active in securing the 
advantages of this service in all parts of the district. The 
watch industry of Waltham, one of the most important in the 
State, was of especial interest to him.. He familiarized himself 
with all the details of the business, and he eloquently replied 
to some of the attacks made upon the industry by those who 
opposed the policy of protection of American industries and 
American labor. 

Mr. TIRRELL was a prominent member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, one of the most important in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His long experience at the bar and great ability 
as a pleader was the reason of his being called upon to inves- 
tigate many complicated legal propositions which were con- 
stantly arising. 

He was also on the Committee on Claims. This committee 
has many complex problems to consider, and Mr. TIRBELL’S 
service was greatly appreciated. He had also rendered some 
service on the Committees on Education and Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

Mr. Trerett actively opposed the appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the canteen in the national soldiers’ homes, and, 
finally, after a few years struggle, he was rewarded by the sup- 
port of a large number of his colleagues, and the appropriation 
was stricken from the sundry civil bill. Also he strongly op- 
posed the reenactment of the legislation restoring the canteen 
whenever it was presented during his membership in the House. 

In addition to his activities in public life, Mr. TIRRELL was 
engaged in the organization of several savings banks and busi- 
ness corporations, and was eminently successful in his connec- 
tion with many business enterprises. 

Mr. Trrrett and I were warm personal friends. During the 
second session of the Sixty-first Congress he did not enjoy good 
health, but notwithstanding his disabilities he rendered faith- 
ful attention to his duties. His friends hoped that rest and 
relaxation from his official work would result in the restoration 
of his accustomed vigor, but it seems to have been ordained 
otherwise. During the last few weeks of his life his spirits 
were buoyant and he was active up to the day of his death. 
His last act was to dictate a letter to his campaign manager 
announcing his determination not to be a candidate for renomi- 
nation to Congress. This was only the night before he passed 
away. 

My deceased colleague left behind him a record in public and 
private life which must afford great satisfaction to his family 
and friends. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I had not contemplated par- 
ticipating except as an interested listener in the exercises in 
honor of the memory of our late colleague, Mr. TIRRELL, but as 
I have listened to the remarks of the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, I have noted that no one has spoken for or on be- 
half of the Intermountain West, a region which is under great 
and lasting obligation to Mr. TIRRELL. Therefore I feel it a 
duty, as well as a high privilege, to speak very briefly in the 
name of the West. 


It is unfortunate for us in many ways that our duties here 
are so engrossing in their character and command so large a 
proportion of our time that it is impossible for us to become 
intimately acquainted with all of our colleagues. It is only the 
fortune of social intercourse, mutual interest, or committee 
assignment that brings us into that close contact by which we 
acquire a familiar acquaintance and true knowledge of the char- 
acter of our colleagues. It was my good fortune to serve a 
number of years with Mr. TELL on the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. We had under consideration measures of 
vast and far-reaching importance, the character of which was 
entirely novel to the industries, the aims, and aspirations of 
his constituents. We proposed the use of certain Federal in- 
come for the reclamation of lands in the far West, and there- 
fore eyen the theater of proposed operation was 2,000 to 3,000 
miles from the boundary of Mr. Trerett’s district, and the char- 
acter of the legislation proposing, as it did, a departure from 
past practice and vast expenditures, was calculated to arouse 
the hostility, at least not to arouse the enthusiasm, of a man 
from a far-distant section of the country, one who was natu- 
rally conservative in his views. In the consideration of this 
measure, however, in the hearings held before the committee, 
Mr. TRRELL was patient, attentive, and sympathetic, with the 
result that he became, first, a believer in the plan proposed, and 
then an enthusiastic advocate of it, and by reason of his locality 
and of the confidence which the Members from his part of the 
Union had in his judgment he was exceedingly useful and 
helpful in securing the passage of the national irrigation law. 
So, Mr. Speaker, I bring to these services the tribute of the 
West to the memory of a man of broad views, of broad sym- 
pathy, a man who in all his service here had but one thought, 
and that the best interest of all the people under the flag. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I can only speak of our late colleague from 
an association with him as a Member of this House. I first 
met him upon the convening of the Fifty-ninth Congress, and 
that acquaintance, then formed, continued up to the time of the 
termination of his service in this body by death. It was my 
privilege to come into intimate association with him through 
our both being members of the Judiciary Committee. He 
showed in his service on that committee, as in the House, the 
courage, persistence, and fidelity which must have characterized 
his life before his service here. He was never afraid to meet 
any question which arose in the deliberation of that great law 
committee of this House, and however troublesome it might 
appear he did not dodge the issue nor waver in his conception 
of what he believed was wise and constitutional legislation. 
He considered the great questions pending before that commit- 
tee as a trained lawyer and mindful of his oath as a Represent- 
ative; he decided them as a judge, prompted only by motives of 
right and justice. 

It is a melancholy fact that we too rarely realize the physical 
disabilities that our colleagues are laboring under. Many times 
Mr. TIRRELL attended -committee meetings and to his other 
duties when many less courageous would have given thought 
only to the conserving of their strength. 

He valued highly his membership in the House of Represent- 
atives for what it enabled him to do for others, and he had a 
high conception of his public duties which he ever faithfully 
discharged. 

In my attendance upon his funeral services the evident esteem 
and affection in which he was held by his gwn people of the 
typical Massachusetts town of Natick was apparent on all 
sides. Business was suspended. The church was thronged, 
and the town that he loved to labor for and the district that 
he had so well served in this place for nearly 10 years gave 
marked appreciation of his public labors and worth. 

He was ever kindly and considerate. He realized to the 
fullest extent his obligations to the House of Representatives 
as its servant upon its different committees. In some measure 
I came to know of his home life in Washington, This was char- 
acterized by those qualities which those of us who knew him 
best were confident that he brought to the home circle. He was 
a devoted husband and father. Massachusetts and the Nation 
have lost an honest, able, and conscientious public servant, 
whose influence will continue to be felt, as it always was ex- 
erted on the side of truth and right. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I knew CHARLES Q. TreRELL 
for many years, and for the 10 years of his membership in this 
House was intimately acquainted with him. 

Other gentlemen have reviewed his life in great detail and 
have paid his memory the well-deserved tributes that his life 
won; and I shall only endeavor, in a very general way, to add 
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my tribute to the man as I was privileged to know him, and to 
his character, which was known to all. 

With a fine educational qualification Mr. Treretx came to this 
House after an apprenticeship in the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature; and a long term of service at the bar of that State, in 
the course of which he filled many positions of trust, and filled 


them all well. His record of achievement prior to becoming a 
Member of this House was notable, and his reputation as a man 
of capability, fairness, and unswerving honesty was well de- 
served. 

On assuming his duties as a Member of the National Legisla- 
ture the traits that had made him successful in his private life 
began at once to have their effect on his career here. If there 
was one thing more than another which marked him for suc- 
cess, and assured his firm hold upon the affections of his con- 
stituents and fellow Members of this House I am confident it 
was his infinite capacity for taking pains, to which was coupled 
that unmovable honesty of purpose and fearlessness of the 
opinions of others, so long as he felt himself in the right, which 
marked his course in his profession. 

In his service on the Committee on the Judiciary and on 
Claims these characteristics had wide scope and his work on 
both these committees was a real pleasure to him. The knowl- 
edge that to Mr. TInnELL was intrusted any particular measure 
was an assurance to those interested that an unusual degree 
of painstaking care would be given to that measure in com- 
mittee. 

Sometimes at variance with popular feeling and party align- 
ment, pressure never affected him, unless it could be shown that 
his stand was in error, and then, as all broad-minded men are 
wont to do, he saw his mistake and was equally firm in his 
defense of the new and correct position. 

Such traits as these could not but endear any man to those 
intimately associated with him, and when these unusually well- 
developed attributes are needed to a personality as sweet as 
was that of Mr. Trrreci’s the combination makes in a man 
such a one as we seek often to have for a friend and seldom 
find. 

His sudden death at the very height of his ability and in the 
midst of his career makes a gap in the Massachusetts delega- 
tion that those of us who are left behind find it hard to over- 
come; and what is sadder far to the individual comes a break 
in the circle of friends whom we hold dear that nothing can 


end. 

His life was an open book. His virtues writ large, and his 
failings so small as not to be visible. His statesmanship was 
of the highest and noblest type, and his life must serve as an 
inspiration to those of us to whom the carrying on of his work 
is left; while to those who will come in the future, and looking 
over the former membership of this House shall seek one from 
whose work they may draw that idea of faithful service which 
will serve as a standard to them, CHARLES Q. TIRRELL will be 
an ideal. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members be given five days within which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the life, character, and public services 
of Mr. TIRRELL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR CHARLES J. HUGHES, JR. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing resolutions (H. Res. 967), which I send to the Clerk’s desk 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
9 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES 

AMES HUGHES, Jr., late a Senator of the United States from the State 
of Colorado. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his ae public career, the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

. That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
nate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion of the resolutions. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


The question is on the adop- 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it is with a profound 
sense of sorrow that I arise to pay a brief and parting tribute to 
the memory of the distinguished junior Senator from the State 
of Colorado, whom I have known and admired from my boyhood 
days. 
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It is a melancholy task to lay a wreath of affection upon the 
grave of a departed friend. But it is fitting that we who knew 
him and watched with pride his brilliant career should here 
commemorate the many admirable qualities of that remarkably 
strong and attractive personality. 

The Hon. CHartes James Huaues, Jr., was born in Kings- 
ton, Caldwell County, Mo., February 16, 1853. He was the son 
of Charles James and Cerena C. (Pollard) Hughes. He was a 
descendant of an old Virginia family that moved to Kentucky 
in early days, and afterwards moved to the State of Missouri. 
He was raised in a legal and political atmosphere. His father 
was one of the most prominent attorneys in Missouri, and at one 
time there were four noted members of the Hughes family in 
active public life in the State, and afterwards Gen, Bela M. 
Hughes became one of the most distinguished citizens and law- 
yers of Colorado. 

As a boy Senator Huemes attended the common schools of 
Ray County, Mo., and was graduated from Richmond (Mo.) 
College in 1871. He studied law at the University of Missouri 
and was afterwards honored by the degree of doctor of laws 
from both the University of Missouri and the University of 
Denver. He was a teacher in the public schools and also a 
college professor for five years. 

On September 1, 1874, he was married to Miss Lucy S. Mene- 
fee. He began the practice of law in August, 1877, and located 
in Denver, Colo., in 1879, and resided there until the time of his 
death. Both as a student and as a lawyer, he was always an 
indefatigable worker. He supplemented his education with 
studies in higher mathematics, languages, political economy, and 
the sciences most intimately connected with his legal practice, 
including engineering, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, irriga- 
tion, and hydraulic engineering, and at the time of his death 
he possessed one of the finest libraries in the West. He built up 
the most extensive and lucrative law practice that has ever been 
enjoyed by any one attorney in the Rocky Mountain region. 

His remarkable success in the practice of the law was the reward 
of profound learning and exceptional natural ability, coupled 
with his invariable carefulness and thorough preparation of all 
his cases. While he was a most profound lawyer and formidable 
adversary in any branch of the law, from the beginning he 
gave special attention to mining and irrigation litigation, and 
he has been one of the leading attorneys in practically every 
important mining case throughout the Rocky Mountain States 
for the past quarter of a century. 

He lectured on the subject of “Mining law” before the 
Harvard Law School, and was for many years professor of 
mining law in the law department of the University of Denver. 
He constantly appeared before the United States courts of the 
eighth circuit and before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There was never a day, during a period of over 20 
years prior to his entering upon his duties as Senator from 
our State, that there were not many millions of dollars worth 
of property intrusted to and dependent upon his skill and 
energy for protection; and during all of that time, and not- 
withstanding the intense bitterness which much of that litiga- 
tion engendered, there has never been the slightest question as 
to his superb ability or absolute fidelity to the interests of his 
clients. 

He was a Democrat of the old school, true to the teachings 
of the fathers, and he always liberally contributed money and 
of his most valuable time in furtherance of his party’s success. 
He never held any public office prior to his election to the 
United States Senate, with the exception of being a most valu- 
able member of the State board of capitol managers which 
built Colorado’s magnificent statehouse. He was many times 
tendered various honors by the State. Twice the nomination 
for governor of the State was tendered him, but each time he 
declined. He was elected as Democratic presidential elector in 
1900. He was also a delegate to the Democratic national con- 
ventions of 1904 and 1908. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the American Bar Association, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, Colorado Historical Society, Denver Club, 
Denver Athletic Club, Denver University, El Paso Club, Strollers 
Club of New York, and a member and ex-president of the Den- 
ver Country Club, and was president of the Colorado Southern 
Society. 

In the practice of the law he had amassed a large fortune, 
and every dollar of it was clean and honorably earned money. 
At the time of his nomination he voluntarily promised to, and 
unqualifiedly kept the faith with his constituents, and relin- 
quished all of his vast law practice on his election, so that 
nothing might hamper him in his senatorial duties. 

His election to the office of United States Senator was prac- 
tically by popular vote. In the primaries and county conven- 
tions throughout the State in the summer of 1908 the delegates 
to the State convention that met in September were largely in- 
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structed for him; and the State convention unanimously in- 
dorsed him for the United States Senate, and all State senators 
and representatives who ran during that campaign were thereby 
publicly instructed, if elected, to cast their votes for him in the 
legislature. On January 20, 1909, he received the unanimous 
vote of all the Democratic senators and representatives, being 73 
out of the total membership of 100 in our legislature. 

After his nomination to the United States Senate, I had the 
pleasure and profit of being billed to speak along with him dur- 
ing a large portion of the campaign of 1908. I was intimately 
associated with him, and I know that no one ever more pro- 
foundly appreciated the honor that the people were conferring 
upon him, or had a more sincere and honorable determination 
to become a worthy successor of Colorado's illustrious senior 
Senator, the Hon. Henry M. Teller. 

During that strenuous campaign, and in closing up his 
tremendous amount of business prior to entering the Senate, 
he had become overworked, and was sorely in need of rest when 
he entered the Senate in March, 1909. But instead of taking 
the rest and recreation which he should have done, he plunged 
into an intricate and most exhaustive study of the tariff. I 
mean no reflection upon anyone else when I say that from my 

nal observation I do not believe there was another Mem- 
ber of either the Senate or of this House who put in the same 
number of hours that he did, day and night, for five months in a 
most profound and detailed study of all the thousands of items 
of the various tariff schedules and of the principles and history 
of tariff legislation. The natural result was that, in the judg- 
ment of many, no other Member in either the Senate or House 
possessed more, if as much, concrete information upon the sub- 
ject as he did at the time of the passage of the Payne tariff 
bill. Out of my kindly feeling and hope for his future career 
I mildly remonstrated with him for working so hard; but he 
could not slacken the pace; he was simply following his invari- 
able custom of exhaustively mastering every subject with which 
he was connected. He was at the same time constantly studying 
the rules and practice of the Senate and its procedure and 
history. He had never had any experience in parliamentary or 
legislative proceedings; and he said to me one day in the Senate, 
when I was consulting with him, as I frequently did, that the 
senatorial rules and customs were harder for him to thoroughly 
learn than even the tariff itself. 

During the long session of Congress, from December, 1909, to 
the latter part of June, 1910, he was a member of the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate; and being a member of the 
same committee in the House, I again had the good fortune of 
being intimately associated with him and of seeing him almost 
daily during those seven months; and I think I probably know 
better than anyone else the immense service which he rendered 
to the West in general, and to Colorado in particular, during 
that session of Congress While his great speech against the 
public-land withdrawal bill was not sufficient to prevent its 
passage, yet he was entitled to much of the credit for com- 
pelling the insertion of five amendments that are and will be 
of very great and lasting importance to our country, after a 
few of-us had valiantly fought for and failed to secure them 
in the House. The amendment protecting the rights of the 
miners and homesteaders on the public domain, and of the oil, 
gas, and other bona fide locators who had not yet secured title; 
and the. provision preventing the President from taking from 
Congress the right to enlarge the forest reserves in six of our 
Western States, as well as the provision making the withdraw- 
als temporary instead of permanent, were all largely due to his 
instinctive loyalty to the West and his forcible and diligent 
efforts. His speech and labors in connection with that measure 
were to my mind the most effective and lasting service that he 
rendered to the public during his brief senatorial career. 

Few, if any, men have ever been better equipped, both by 
nature and by preparation, or ever entered upon the duties of a 
United States Senator with a greater appreciation of its honor 
or with a more lofty ambition to make a record of which his 
State and the Nation would be proud; and certainly no State 
ever sent her favorite son to the Capitol of our country with 
more hope or implicit confidence in his future achievements. 
But his intense application and almost unremittant toil and the 
tremendous responsibilities resting upon him had begun to make 
inroads upon his strength and constitution, so that he was 
doomed to the most pathetic disappointment and our State to 
experience the greatest loss that has ever befallen her in the 
death of any one person during the entire history of our Com- 
monwealth. But notwithstanding he was sorely handicapped 
and afflicted by failing health and strength all the time, he 
made a record during his brief career of only two sessions in 
the Senate, of which the State, his friends and colleagues, and 
the country at large are proud. 


While I feel that the Senate never knew him at his best or in 
the prime of his vigor, yet the few speeches that he made and 
the active part he took upon the committee of which he was a 
member and his participation in debates upon the floor of the 
Senate were universally recognized as foreshadowing a most 
brilliant career in that august body. He was one of the shrewd- 
est, quickest, most courageous, and formidable debaters I have 
ever known. He was a fluent and rapid speaker, with a won- 
derful vocabulary. His ability as a public speaker; his pro- 
found learning in the law; his knowledge of history and great 
fund of information on public questions, well fitted him to be 
one of the leaders of his party and one of the Nation’s great 
statesmen. His untimely death was, indeed, an ineffable loss, 
not only to his constituents, but to the country as a whole. The 
State of Colorado has lost a faithful and most distinguished 
son, and all of us who knew him a charming and loyal friend. 
The loss to the country, to the Senate, and to our State comes 
at a time when we can ill afford to be deprived of his superb 
abilities. His mind and memory were a marvelous storehouse 
of knowledge that would have been of untold benefit to this 
country had he been spared to use them. His loss to the West 
can not be adequately put in words and his full appreciation 
must be left to the contemplation of those who knew and ad- 
mired him, as we of his State did. 

He was in the truest sense a high ideal of a model and ex- 
emplary citizen. He was public-spirited, philanthropic, and al- 
ways liberally responded to worthy charitable appeals. One 
of his most admirable characteristics was the simple and 
straightforward method with which he went at everything, 
whether law, business, or politics; he knew but one way, and 
that was direct. Oftentimes results might have been accom- 
plished by devious, yet honorable, means, but he never adopted 
them, preferring always the direct road, even where the ob- 
Stacles seemed almost insurmountable. After all, that was 
undoubtedly one of the sources of his great strength, for he 
never had to look back or think twice as to what had occurred 
in the past. He knew that each present act was in full sym- 
pathy and harmony with all that had gone before, because they 
were all dictated by the same manly principle. 

I count it one of the rare good fortunes of my life to have 
known Senator Hucues. His marvelously successful career has 
been a beacon light to me for nearly 30 years. His life is an 
inspiration to young American manhood. It enlarges the ideals 
of life to have known such a man. We do well to honor the 
memory of men who have manfully fought the battles of life 
and made a splendid success. i 

He was a fearless and ready fighter; he struck hard and did 
not flinch from the return. But he always fought in the open 
with honest, manly weapons. While he had a keen sarcasm, a 
caustic wit, and his tongue could utter bitter words, which fell 
like a whip and left a scar, yet he only employed his marvelous 
powers of invective when he was certain the subject amply 
warranted it. He was, indeed, one of the great lawyers of this 
country. I believe he was the most profoundly learned in mining 
law and the greatest trial mining lawyer this Nation or the 
world has ever produced. He met Napoleon’s test—he did 
things—great things, that were worth while. I doubt if this 
generation in Colorado will ever look upon his like again. 

Colorado was supremely proud to feel that when the roll 
of States was called in the United States Senate CHARLES J. 
Hveues, Jr., would be one of those who would answer for the 
Centennial State. 

There was no pretense or affectation in his nature; he dis- 
liked notoriety and despised cant, sham, and hypocrisy. He 
never looked for applause or tried to get into the spot light. 
He did many acts of public service that never appeared in 
the press. He believed in and his life exemplified the sentiment: 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


No words at my command will as vividly or impressively 
portray the characteristics of Senator Huemes and his loss to 
the Republic as a brief extract from his own language, in 
the Senate on May 21, 1910, in his eloquent eulogy upon the 
late Congressman David A. De Armond, of Missouri. Referring 
to Judge De Armond, the Senator said: 


He came necessarily an unheralded man into public life here; but 
it was not long before the body In which he served, before the pe 
of the country, came to know that a new force had entered into the 
political life of America, and that another EN mind was dealing 
with the subjects of publie discussion, wi the perplexing prob- 
lems which must be dealt with in legislation. His intellect was sun- 
light—clear and penetrating. is power of expression was capable 
of presenting with directness and precision the thoughts which were so 
clear to his own mind. This made him a powerful advocate, a danger- 
ous antagonist in debate, a tower of s to the principles which 
he advocated and to which belonged. e had not 
more than begun 


to the 
in their fruitfulness to enjoy the results of his con- 
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tinued and arduous labors when his tragic taking off startled the 
American public. It was a sad and unexpected and wasteful ter- 
mination of a great and useful life. This untimely ending, this 
quenching of the fires of his intellectual energy could only bring sorrow 
alike to friends and opponents, for whether we a with him or 
differed from him, all recogn that he brought to the discussion 
of every great subject something new, something of force, some 

of clear analysis, which tended to a better comprehension of the rea 
matters of dispute or inquiry. Our public life, with its strength 
and wealth of endowment, could ill afford this loss. A great State 
needed him longer, as did the Republic, and the great party, to whose 
principles he was devoted and whi he ever red te ur and 
valiantly defended. Knowing his qualities, recognizing his ability, 
belonging to the party whose tenets he maintained, I have sorrow 
with those who mourn his loss and grieved that the great State of 
Missouri should have been deprived thus sadly of the services of one 
of her most distinguished sons. 

How strikingly fitting and appropriate is that language to 
himself; how forcibly and eloquently it is expressed; and 
how little did he dream that in a few short months we would 
be here assembled in these commemorative ceremonies, and 
be thus sadly but affectionately applying those great attri- 
butes of a statesman to himself. 

I have often listened with rapt admiration to his charming 
flow of language, his forceful eloquence and unanswerable 
logic; and as I contemplate his admirably trained memory and 
wonderfully polished mind I am reminded of a comparison 
that I once heard by the Rey. Myron W. Reed, one of the most 
noted ministers and charming characters the West has ever 
known., He has long since gone to his reward, but his memory 
and myriads of kind words and deeds are affectionately cher- 
ished by the many thousands of our people who loved him. 
It is nearly a quarter of a century ago, but I remember his 
words as though they were of yesterday. In preaching my 
father’s funeral oration he compared the well-developed man 
to the building of King Solomon’s temple. He said: 

Each pieca was made perfect, and when all was ready the temple 
rose without noise, or ax, or chisel, or saw, or hammer. The temple 

w like a por came together without friction. And so the 
fichest type of man comes together like the temple. He is a miracle 
to us when we behold him, but when we study him he is a result. He 
is the product of all his thoughts and deeds since he was born. 
Besides that, his environments have largely contributed to him. 

The superbly developed mind of Senator Hues was the re- 
sult of great natural abilities, coupled with a clean life. worthy 
ambitions, and intense industry. 

He delivered but few speeches during his brief career in the 
Senate. The first one, upon the Court of Commerce, brought 
him at once into prominence throughout the entire Nation. But 
his greatest and last speech, with the exception of a very brief 
address upon the postal savings-bank law, was the one delivered 
on June 14 last, just before the close of Congress, against the 
bill authorizing the President to withdraw the public lands from 
entry. I sat beside him in the Senate when he delivered that 
splendid address. I wish that the entire Nation could have 
heard it. He was physically frail and he spoke with the great- 
est exertion. But his mind was as bright and his love of the 
West was so great that he was thoroughly aroused and indig- 
nant at what he believed was an outrage being perpetrated upon 
the rights of the West and the welfare of our people. The 
greatest triumphs of his life had been achieved in mining litiga- 
tion. He was a friend of the prospectors and the miners and 
pioneers of our State, and when he felt that their rights were 
being ruthlessly trampled upon he would have belied his very 
nature had he remained silent, and in this, almost his last pub- 
lic utterance in this life, and only about a week before he was 
to leave the Senate Chamber forever, his eloquent and masterly 
voice was raised in behalf of the miners and the settlers upon 
the public domain. In closing his address, he said: 

The great men in this body who had been born upon the frontiers of 
the older States, men who had been the associates of those great men— 
of Lincoln, when he won his reputation as a rail 8 an accom- 
plishment which would lead to his being denounced he lived to-day 
as a vandal, a destroyer of glorious forests—dealt with that subject, 
and they said a better fate is reserved for this West than the one to 
which you would condemn it. It is the theory and spirit of our law 
and our Institutions that homes shall be founded, that the people shall 
own the land, and that the Government as speedily as it may shall dis- 
charge the trust which it holds, and out of multiplied growth and the 
development of the lands, in individual holdings, get a return which 
for no high price they might exact from its citizens would compensate. 

I do not care what the pretext may be; I can not believe that the 
true, genuine American is going to forget or is going to condemn the 
spirit which when manifested in former times he has hailed as a splen- 
did exhibition of true Americanism. simply because it is a little farther 
west just now, and its assertion may interfere with the fad or the fancy 
of some gentleman with more leisure than acquaintance with the wants 


and needs of the people. 
fag been my belief often, when I have reflected 


Mr. President, it 

deeply upon the ave problems with which we deal, that no man is 
fully qualified to know the measures, or the 13558 the penetration 
of these laws who has not at some time felt the touch of pove: and 
the hunger for a home, that home which some have not enjoyed, 


that he must place himself as well as he may by sympathy—and thou- 


sands do it—in the position of his less-favored fellow citizens, less 
favored by the chance of fortune and of birth, but none the less favored 
by the opportunities which this Government of equal rights asserts. 


Now, give to the West these rights, and a thousand times over they will 
xepey the burden of the obligation, or the debt of gratitude, if that is 
what you choose to call it, which you have placed upon them, or a 
thousand times over they will regard in grateful rformance eve 
a they have made and may make, and you shall be proudly boas 
dared but bare helped thee ta thelr NEID getwth and in the on 
versally distributed rewards of their 8 y 

Mr. Speaker, our lives are guideposts to others in the journey 
along the pathway of life, and Senator HuGues’s whole life 
exemplified what may be accomplished by unswerving honesty 
and a heroic determination to make a success of whatever we 
undertake. Words are all too poor to express our grief at his 
cere taking off. A great life has been prematurely snuffed 
ou 

As a husband and father Senator Hucues approached the 
domain of a perfect man. No friend, however intimate in pro- 
fessional or political life, could ever fully ‘appreciate the charm- 
ing domestic side of his nature unless he also saw him within his 
home and library. To his family and intimate friends his great 
attainments in public affairs and remarkable success in his 
profession were even overshadowed, or for the time being for- 
gotten, in the broad catholic knowledge which he received from 
his library and which he constantly gave to his home and 
family. He was blessed with a noble wife, whom he adored; 
with three splendid sons and a charming daughter, in whom 
the ambitions of his life were worthily centered. To those, 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, our heartfelt sympathy 
is extended. Though grieving over his loss we take comfort 
from the contemplation of his illustrious career, and chastened 
by the affliction now upon us may we strive to emulate his 
example and realize that the greatest tribute we can pay to his 
memory is to so live that our lives may in part resemble his; 
and when the grim reaper, who knoweth neither rank nor dis- 
tinction, but comes to all the sons of man, shall beckon to us 
we may leave the world a little better for our having lived. 
For many years to come his devoted family and friends in 
Colorado will long 

For the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

He died on the 11th day of January, 1911, at his home in the 
city of Denver, after a long and sad illness, and his mortal re- 
mains rest in a vault in the beautiful Fairmount Cemetery, 
in the Queen City of the mountain and plains, which he hon- 
ored and loved so well. His death came as a personal bereave- 
ment to every citizen of our State, and at the time of his funeral 
the entire population throughout the length and breadth of that 
vast Commonwealth suspended business and stood with bowed 
and reverend heads and silently evinced their sadness over the 
loss of this splendid son. In the vigor of his manhood, in the 
noonday of his life, in the fullness of his intellectual powers, 
when best prepared by learning and experience to worthily 
serve his State and his country in that high office to which he 
had been so recently elevated, death has removed him from the 
field of this world’s labor. 


Upon the trestle board of hope he had long before traced the design 
of his own life’s edifice—a structure which should be useful and true 
and fair and lofty. yt and faithfully had he builded until its 
fair proportions foreshadowed its future grandeur. And when it had 
reached that stage of completion from whence he could clearly discern 
the culmination of all his endeavors, the fruition of his life's ambition 
and his heart's fairest hopes, the stroke of death fell upon him and all 
his noble resolutions and lofty purposes were as a dream that is past. 

To me the two most solemn and impressive poems I have ever 
known are Gray's Elegy and the Psalm of Life: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The character of such a man as Senator Hucues is entitled 
to much more than a passing word. He was not only a credit 
to his constituents, he was an honor to the Nation, to his native 
and his adopted State, and the two universities that had hon- 
ored him; and we do but honor ourselves by discharging the 
duty of paying an humble tribute to his memory, and it is fit- 
ting that our testimonials of esteem and affection should be 
spread upon the records of this distinguished body— 

That, perhaps, another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 

Mr. Speaker, I have presented but a very brief and imperfect 
outline of Senator Hueues’s life, characteristics, and wonder- 
fully successful career. He was in reality a splendidly devel- 
oped and really remarkable man. His thoughts were what have 
been called living rays of intelligent light. His mind was like a 
rare gem—many-sided and all of them bright. His death was 
inexpressibly pathetic. He has left his family and legions of 
friends, and his State, a great loss and an unspeakable sorrow, 
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but he has also left them the glorious legacy of a great record 
and a stainless name. He kept the faith; he fought a good 
fight; he nobly performed his duty to the last; he died in the 
service of his country. He had no fear of anything in this 
world or the next, and when the court of last resort issued its 
final summons to him he manfully bade farewell to his family 
and all earthly things and quietly journeyed to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveler returns. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 

He has wandered into an unknown land. 

Our State and the entire West is better for his having lived. 
He loved Colorado, and he was ever to her an affectionate and 
dutiful son. I know of no rule for measuring human greatness. 
The standard changes with each age and generation. But it 
can be confidently said that when the future historian of our 
State shall write the faithful record of the men who made Colo- 
rado truly great the name of CHARLES JAMES HUGHES, Jr., pro- 
found scholar, lawyer, orator, and statesman, will shine with a 
brilliant luster among the State’s greatest men. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. Speaker, I was indeed gratified when you granted my mo- 
tion designating these ceremonies upon the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. It is a legal holiday in our State, and the hearts and 
thoughts of 800,000 people in our mountain home are to-day 
reverently turned toward this House. 

The eloquent reference to President Lincoln in the closing 
remarks of what was doomed to be the Senator’s farewell 
speech in the United States Senate seems prophetically coinci- 
dent, and brings forcibly to my mind the President's immortal 
address on the battlefield of Gettysburg; and I can not more 
fittingly close my humble tribute than in paraphrasing the words 
of the martyred President by saying: The world will little know 
nor long remember what we say here. But the State of Colo- 
rado will long remember what CHARLES J. HUGHES, jr., did. It 
is for us, the living, to be here dedicated to the great task of 
taking up and carrying on the unfinished work which he and 
others have left, and, inspired by their illustrious example, 
prove ourselves worthy of the trust which this Nation has 
imposed in us. 

And following Lincoln’s letter of sympathy to the bereaved 
mother of five sons who had died gloriously on the field of bat- 
tle, I will conclude by saying to the Senator’s family: I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from your grief for a loss so overwhelm- 
ing, but I can not refrain from tendering to you the consola- 
tion which may be found in the thanks of the State and the 
Nation, which he served so nobly. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of professional and public duty. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, again we are reminded that 
the ways of Providence are beyond human understanding, and 
chat the divinity which shapes our lives and orders our ends 
moves in mysterious ways, whose aims and purposes may not 
ve fathomed by our philosophy. 

He whose virtues and public services we are met to com- 
memorate, though he left behind him the record of a long, 
useful, and illustrious career, yet from the standpoint of human 
expectations had but entered upon the threshold of what prom- 
ised to be his crowning opportunity of public service, and in 
his death, to the sorrow that attends the passing of the loved 
and honored, is added the deep and lasting regret which we 
must all feel in the loss of one unusually gifted and thoroughly 
prepared for, and wholly consecrated to, the public service. 

CHARLES J. Huemes was a forceful and virile representative 
of the best of American types. He inherited, through pioneer 
ancestry, the best traditions of the chivalry of the Old Domin- 
ion, of the high courage of pioneer Kentucky, to which his own 
experience added stalwart, wholesome“ views of life acquired 
in the grand old Commonwealth of Missouri, supplemented, 
enriched, and enlarged by the broadened horizon—physical, 
political, and social—of the splendid mountain Commonwealth 
which became his home. With such a heritage of ancestry, 
of experience, of opportunity, blessed with an energetic spirit 
and a powerful intellect, it was but natural that he in whose 
honor we are gathered to-day should become a leader among 
1aen, a master of his profession, a genius in getting at the very 
root and heart of every problem which confronted him, of every 
{heme and subject that challenged his attention or presented 
itself for solution; of those things to which he gave his mind 
and heart—and they were many—he became the master, pur- 
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suing them unwearied and unsatisfied until he could rest in the 
consciousness of a thorough and complete understanding. 

All times, every locality, have their special and peculiar 
dominating problems, and to the mighty problems peculiar to 
the intermountain West the future Senator steadfastly and 
persistently, declining to be turned aside by flattering offers of 
political preferment, addressed himself with all of his tireless 
energy and his powerful mentality, with the result that he be- 
came recognized as the leading authority of the region in which 
he lived in the important and intricate questions of mining and 
irrigation law. Then, and then only, did he consent to give his 
proven and matured talents to the public service. 

In the death of CHARLES J. Huemes the whole country has 
suffered a great and permanent loss, but the loss is and will be 
the more keenly felt in the intermountain West, for there his 
talents were best known, and because he was by location, in- 
clination, and equipment peculiarly the champion of that por- 
tion of the country. Honored and beloved by its people, famil- 
iar and in sympathy with its problems, and equipped with every 
needful gift and talent, native and acquired, rendered him an 
intrepid and forceful champion and spokesman of the region 
from which he hailed. 

And so I am constrained to repeat the thought uttered in the 
opening of my remarks, that the ways of Providence are be- 
yond human understanding, else why should one so gifted, so 
equipped, so devoted, be halted on the very threshold of op- 
portunity for wide and useful service; called from the helpful 
activities of an honorable ambition, but lately realized, to the 
shades and repose of death? We can not fathom or understand 
the decrees of Providence which call from service the bravest 
and the brightest and the best, but we can, from the lessons of 
their lives, renew our devotion to the cause of right which they 
served, to the end that we, too, may be prepared whenever the 
Summons comes, and in the hope that we may deserve the 
honor and praise we gladly render to the memory of CHARLES 

. HUGHES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it was my good 
fortune to have known the deceased Senator longer than did 
any Member of this or of the distinguished body to which he 
belonged. At the round of the reaper which cut him down we 
were entering upon the second lap of a decade that would 
haye rounded out a half century of acquaintanceship. He 
was studying law just across the Missouri River, at Richmond, 
when I was beginning its practice at Lexington, in the State 
for which the river was named; but a few years thence, as by 
fate and as the broad channel of the greatest of rivers sepa- 
rated our homes in the beginning, and though we came together 
in the close relationship of attorneys at the same bar, we were, 
however, separated on every occasion by being opposing counsel 
in nearly all the great mining controversies of our State. These 
conflicts were mighty, as well as many; they and their echoes 
ran over a period of 30 years. Yes; I knew him well. I 
estimated him as highly for his transcendant ability as I 
feared his power and admired his personality. 

That great river, the Missouri, is known as the slimiest, mud- 
diest, and most unattractive of all our great streams. The 
controversies which put us on opposite sides of the table in 
court, as often the case, often resulted in much competition, 
exhibition of impatience, ugly moods, riled feelings, and intem- 
perate words, but, unlike the waters of the “Great Muddy” 
that never become clear, no sooner than the threshold of the 


‘scene of such conflict was passed than between us it was again 


“Charley” with me and “Ad” with him, just as it had ever 
been. We would, arm in arm, possibly proceed to some near-by 
restaurant or to our offices or homes and, instead of a discus- 
sion of the case on trial, recurrence would be had to some inci- 
dent common to both our memories in the early days, which 
would bring laughter to our lips and joy to both our hearts. 
Mr. Speaker, others will, in this as did others in the Chamber 
at the other end of this Capitol yesterday, dwell upon his colos- 
sal intellect, his indomitable courage, his power as an orator, 
his matchless and marvelous ability as a lawyer and statesman, 
but I prefer to talk about and remember him as I believe he 
would have me. He would not have me indulge in fulsome praise, 
but rather to tell of him as a comrade, confidant, and friend. 
He was utterly and equally indifferent to praise and adverse 
criticism, unless the latter approached, in his judgment, the ques- 
tion of honor, of and concerning which he was jealous to a fault. 
This trait in his character and his high ideals of patriotism 
ean not be better illustrated than by referring to an incident 
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occurring in the Senate Chamber just after his entrance there, 
which will fairly illustrate his power of oratory as well. 

Under a misapprehension of the purport of some remarks 
made by a brother Senator, he said: 

I wish to admonish him here and now that, much as he looms up on 


the horizon of debate in the Senate, he is no inch 
it comes to the ayowal of principles and the right to 
unchallenged, icized, and undominated by any 
own judgment and my own political conscience. 

These utterances, delivered in a voice modulated to the ex- 
actness of filling that Chamber, with nothing over, was an elec- 
tric shock as unexpected by his colleagues as to him were the 
congratulations which they showered upon him. 

It may be asked why, endowed as he was, he had never held 
a political position before his election to the Senate. I am 
peculiarly qualified to answer such a suggestion. There was 
never a State election in the last 25 years that he could not 
have been the standard bearer of his party. Likewise, it is 
true, he could have come to the Senate 12 years ago, or again six 
years ago, had he so desired, and his acceptance of the sena- 
torship two years ago was brought about only by the pressure of 
his friends. His reticence, modesty, diffidence, or whatever you 
may call it, marked his own estimate of his strength and is in 
contrast with his peerless power when aroused to action. He 
was at once as docile as a child, courageous as a lion, and as 
merciful as human nature admitted. 

Of all my acquaintances, I never knew one who was not more 
sensitive to a joke at his own expense—to illustrate: He made 
an argument in one of the historie cases arising in Colorado 
and spoke for 15 days. At the end of the fifteenth day his 
client presented him with a superb gem for a stick pin costing 
$15,000. He seldom wore it; but whenever I caught him in 
company with others, pointing to the stick pin he was wearing, I 
would say, “By the way, Charley, is that the $15,000 pin 
given you by Mr. Mofñt on the fifteenth day of that speech of 
yours to get you to stop talking?” With a hearty laugh he 
would proceed to turn the tables on me, to my vanquishment 
and discomfort. 

The evenings we spent together at our hotel, where we occu- 
pied adjoining rooms last session, will always be recalled in 
memory for the enjoyment and profit brought me. We can do 
nothing further for him; but may his bereaved family and 
legion of friends feel and know that— 

Death is dawn, 
The 


waking from a weary night 
Of fevers unto truth and light. 


taller than I when 
and be 
uence saye my 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado resumed the chair. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, had CHarres J. 
Hveues, Jr., late a Senator from the State of Colorado, lived 
the allotted span, he would have written upon the scrolls of 
Congress a record eulogistic and enduring far beyond my gift 
of words. I do not know what we would have said of him 
as finis to the record which he was scarcely permitted to open 
ere it was closed, but the ever-recurring thought that strikes in 
me the strongest and deepest chord of feeling is that the passing 
of this man, at the time and in the circumstances, was a tragedy. 
His was not the sunset at the evening; it was an eclipse at the 
zenith. His was not the gleaning of the reaper when the o’er- 
ripe grain bends to kiss the sickle; it was the blasting of a 
field in bloom and rich with the promise of a bursting harvest. 
He had but stepped upon the stage, and the first lines from his 
eloquent lips were still music in the ears of an enraptured 
audience, when the lights darkened, the curtain fell, and only 
the sweep of a wing was heard upon the air. 

Limited, indeed, is the number from out the millions who may 
attain that exalted station, and some there be who.come through 
great riches, and some there be who come through eminence in 
unkindred fields, and some there be tossed up here and there 
in the ever-clashing tides of political life, where heavier men 
sink; but he came to his own place, with every qualification 
upon his credentials to mark him a statesman, a Senator of 
Senators. 

My contribution to these memorial services shall be an appre- 
ciation, rather than a biography; an index of the distin; 
attributes of the man rather than a catalogue of things com- 
mon—and in equal degree—to all men; as that: On this day he 
was born; on that, married; on another, died. Thus we may 
come at some just estimate of him, some accounting for his sud- 
den transition from the obscurity of private life to leadership 
in the United States Senate. By many ways he’ might have 
come at the opportunity, but in only one way, that of utter 
fitness, could he have measured up to its full possibilities. 

To say that Mr. HvucHes was the premier of the Rocky Moun- 
tain bar is to say that he was a great lawyer, and it was said 


of him by a distinguished adversary before the Supreme Court 
of the United States that he was the greatest mining lawyer 
in the world. And he was equally strong in every branch of 
his case. He had as clients the mining princes, the empire 
builders, the conquerors of the West. In many of their vast 
enterprises he was the legal pathfinder, whose explorations are 
an imperishable part of the jurisprudence of the West. But, 
best of all, and as throwing a flood light upon his human side, 
he was the son of an able lawyer and his partner and com- 
panion; he was the father of able lawyers and their partner 
and companion. Men from the humbler walks, and many such 
he numbered among his warmest friends, have expressed sur- 
prise that a lawyer whose clientage was a roll call of the big 
men of the West, and who was himself a man of large affairs, 
found his chief pleasure in just sitting down and talking to 
them; in letting the outer office wait upon an hour of story 
telling and reminiscence and of intimate companionship. Let 
them read the explanation in the above brief mention of his 
family ties. 

CHARLES J. HucHes, Jr., was endowed with a mind that en- 
tered him in the race of life abreast of the fleetest, and which, 
given character, assured endurance to every goal. His was a 
brain of exceptional power and capacity, and his mental proc- 
esses were lucid, logical, and exact, cutting true as a diamond, 
leaving neither chip nor flaw. With him thinking was so 
nearly an exact science that he stripped the issue consecutively 
and in all its aspects from premise to conclusion. To borrow 
a mechanical phrase, his mind was singularly true, but with a 
breadth of vision which enabled him to see the situation as a 
whole and in all its parts and relations, as à general might see, 
from an eminence, the true proportions of the battle and all his 
forces in action. I believe it can be truthfully said of Mr. 
Huaues that no opponent ever hoped to win from him by de- 
fect in his plans or failure in their execution. 

The logic of his thought was complemented by a felicity of 
expression which gave the impression of utmost ease. Slurring 
or inexact terms were never the vehicle of his thought, and the 
facility with which he unfailingly fitted the word to the idea 
marked him as a master of diction. The very simplicity of his 
style robbed it of the appearance of laborious effort, and made 
the observer feel that he, too, bore within him the powers of 
great accomplishment, similarly as one is impressed by the 
movements of perfect physical performance. 

This master mind had as handmaiden a marvelous memory. 
Often, for a moment, have I divided attention to his narrative 
with speculation that a brain so charged with events should be 
such a storehouse of incidents. Once during a stormy factional 
State convention, and after the leaders in the struggle had 
spoken, he was called from his private affairs to appear and 
speak to the issue. Such a call under such conditions seemed 
impossible of creditable response, but the man appeared and 
reviewed, in order, the history of the warring factions, which 
in many essentials had been forgotten, at least for the moment, 
by the very men who had part in them. Never himself a can- 
didate for office until he was elected to the Senate a brief two 
years agone, he could have written from memory the political 
history of Colorado. And its legal history. And its general 
history. And a wealth of anecdote of the men who made all 
these histories. 

And this leads naturally to the most unusual side of this 
many-sided man. It leads to the reason why a man who had 
never held office, had never been officially concerned in public 
affairs, either State or nafional, could step into the Senate of 
the United States and at the first essay take rank with the 
leaders in that great forum. Mr. Huemes had a grasp of polit- 
ical issues and a forte for public affairs rarely found in a law- 
yer of such ability, so closely devoted to his profession. Often 
great lawyers, after rising to professional eminence, enter the 
Senate only to find themselves junior in legislative capacity and 
influence to lesser men. 

But Mr. Hugues possessed a variety of interest, fed by his 
omnivorous mind with a range of information, which kept him 
fully abreast of every public question. He knew labor and 
capital; he knew law and politics; he knew men and things as 
do few lawyers cloistered with their books and briefs. For 30 
years he made them all a part of his daily routine, and amid 
them all he worked as a giant building a world about himself, 
yet always with vision fixed firmly but modestly upon the high 
goal of his life’s ambition and the crowning scene-to-be of his 
lifes activities. 

This is the reason that Mr. Hucues, at his first session in 
the Senate, could deliver a speech showing conclusively that no 
income tax statute can be devised by Congress which will meet 
the of the Supreme Court of the United States in its 
last decision upon that great question, and that only by a re- 
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versal of that decision or by constitutional amendment can that 
great issue ever be affirmatively settled. 

This is the reason he could deliver a speech on conservation, 
which is a textbook on the rights of the State to the care and 
administration of its natural resources. 

This is the reason he could discuss with seasoned Senate 
students the problems of interstate commerce, an issue second 
neither to trusts nor tariff. 

This is the reason he could break a lance with the most 
skilled swordsman in debate and be hailed at his first adven- 
ture in the lists as another Richmond in the forensic field. 

Haying said this much of him one might conclude that this 
makes the full measure of a most able man, but his chief char- 
acteristic would be left unsaid. If genius be a capacity for 
hard work, then, indeed, was Mr. Huemes a genius. His ad- 
versary was beaten at the outset, for soon the night and rest 
came and in the morning his works were taken. Others, tiring, 
might lay aside their tools and rest or play, but he, with cease- 
less energy, toiled on and on and on. And this was his great 
fault. He wrought mightily, working his life fiber into the 
wen ve, and fell exhausted upon the loom while yet the pattern 
in the weaver’s mind was but hinting its true proportions. 

And this is the pathos of his untimely passing. He entered 
his first big case at the foot of the list of counsel and emerged 
at the head. He would have been no more content with a 
minor rôle in the United States Senate. He had the ambition 
and the ability to win its loftiest honors. He came to the 
Senate with an equipment that made him at once the peer of 
its ablest men, and his recognition was instant. He came from 
a great new section of the Republic, presenting great new prob- 
lems for solution, bringing with him full knowledge of all the 
conditions involved, to make him an invaluable factor in their 
working out—in itself a vast field for statesmanship; yet had 
already given earnest that he was a thinker in national terms, 
with ready grasp of the older problems of the older sections. 
His loss, therefore, is not sectional but national. 

A great lawyer, an eloquent orator, a skilled debater, a clear 
thinker, an avid student, a tireless worker, a man whose experi- 
ence ran as a river through the birth and growth of a new 
civilization; such was Colorado’s gifted son; such the endow- 
ment he brought to the seats of the fathers; such the grievous 
measure of our loss. 

Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 


The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 


[Mr. CLAYTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Missouri was settled 
priacipally by Virginians, Kentuckians, North Carolinians, and 
Tennesseeans, together with a sprinkling of the elite from every 
State in the Union and from every civilized country in the 
world. The Missourians, in turn, have been the chief factor 
in the settlement and building up of the States and Territories 
to the westward, even to the golden shores of the Pacific. 

The great influence of Missouri in the affairs of the newer 
States of the far West is evidenced by the fact that during 
the last two years the governor of Colorado, Hon. John F. 
Shafroth; one of her two United States Senators, Hon. CHARLES 
James Huceues, and two of her three Representatives in Con- 
gress, Hon. Joun A. Martin and Hon. A. W. Rucker, have 
been Missourians. In addition to them, Judge S. Harris White, 
of the Colorado supreme court, and Hon. Robert E. Lewis, of 
the United States district court of Colorado, are also Missou- 
rians. 

If Virginia is justly entitled to be called “The Mother of 
Presidents,” Missouri is as justly entitled to the sobriquet of 
“The Mother of States and Statesmen.” 

Within the last few weeks two Missourians have died while 
holding seats in the Senate of the United States, though neither 
of them represented Missouri in that august body—STEPHEN 
Benton ELKINS, of West Virginia, and CHARLES JAMES HUGHES, 
of Colorado. Consequently Missouri mourns with the Centennial 
State in the loss of her distinguished son. The Hugheses were 
among the pioneers in both Missouri and Colorado, and stood 
high in both those magnificent Commonwealths. They were 
and are capable, honest, industrious, thrifty, and patriotic 
men and women, discharging with ability, courage, and fidelity 
the onerous and important duties of American citizenship in 
ble station in which they have found themselves in peace or 

n war. 

When elected to the Senate Mr. Huemes enjoyed a very high 
standing at the bar of Colorado, which from the beginning has 
been celebrated for the capacity, brilliancy, learning, and elo- 


quence of its members. His practice was exceedingly lucrative. 
Colorado presents as rich and varied a field for the lawyer as 
does any other State in the Union. While ranking high as a 
general practitioner, Senator Hucues became a specialist in- 
mining and irrigation litigation. In these he laid the founda- 
tion of both fame and fortune. 

He was a Democrat and a vigorous partisan always. During 
his whole life he took an interest in politics as every citizen 
owes it to his country to do. He was a candidate for presi- 
dential elector in 1888, 1900, and 1904, being elected in 1900 and 
defeated in 1888 and 1904. He was a delegate to the Democratic 
national conventions of 1904 and 1908. In 1904 and 1906 he 
was tendered the Democratic nomination for goyernor, which 
he declined. He was unanimously nominated by the Demo- 
crats of Colorado in convention assembled in 1908 as the suc- 
cessor to the venerable Henry M. Teller in the Senate of the 
United States, to which body he was duly elected by the legis- 
lature in January, 1909, receiving every Democratic vote, and 
was sworn in as a Member of the House of the conscript 
fathers March 4, 1909. A consideration of the nominations 
which he accepted and those which he declined leads one not 
very familiar with his mental processes to conclude that he 
really had little desire for public office, and was a candidate 
sometimes from a sense of duty or party fealty when he knew 
the chances were against his election. 

When elected to the Senate he relinquished a law practice 
worth many times the salary of a Senator, which more than 
anything else perhaps demonstrates his patriotic purpose. It 
is a commendable act, somewhat too rare in this country, 
when a man successful at the bar or in some other wholesome 
field of human endeavor, having amassed a competency, is will- 
ing to give over money-making in order to serve his country, 
which is worthy of the best service of all her sons, from the 
poorest to the richest, from the lowest to the highest. 

Senator Hucues paid little attention to the rule, now hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the observance, that new Sena- 
tors, like children, should be seen and not heard. He chose 
the better part, the more sensible part, and dipped into the 
debates whenever he thought proper; and it is simple truth to 
say that he held his own with the best of his fellows. No one 
seemed to deem his early participation in debate as improper, 
for he brought with him to the Capitol the reputation of being 
one of the ripest lawyers and most successful advocates in the 
trans-Mississippi region. So from the very first he held a 
commanding position in the Senate and had the ear of the 
country. 

Upon his entrance into the Senate he was 56 years of age, 
right in the prime of his powers and apparently destined for 
a long and splendid career. The high hopes of himself and 
his friends were blasted by his early and untimely death, which 
is a real loss to his State and to the country. The unusual 
success which he achieved in his two years of service in the 
Senate will forever remain as proof of what he might have 
accomplished had his senatorial career been prolonged through 
many years. 


Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, as is well 
known the late Senator CHARLES J. Hucues, Jr., junior Senator 
from the State of Colorado, was born in Missouri. The county 
in which he was born and the county in which he was raised 
are both in my congressional district, and for many years as 
judge of the seventh judicial circuit of Missouri I held court 
in Kingston, the county seat of Caldwell County, where he was 
born, and in Richmond, the county seat of Ray County, where 
he grew to manhood and lived until he went to the city of Den- 
ver, in Colorado, where he resided up to the time of his death. 
My acquaintance with Senator Huemes was not very intimate. 
I never met him more than once or twice prior to his removal 
to Denver, and it was on those occasions in Richmond, Mo. 
The fact that he was raised in the fine old town of Richmond, 
and that my wife was born there, and he and my wife were of 
kin, and that their parents and kindred were among the old 
residents in Richmond and Ray Counties, drew me to him and 
caused me to watch his career with more than ordinary interest. 
I feel that I would fail in a duty to the splendid constituency I 
have the honor to represent in this distinguished body if I did 
not say a word by way of tribute to the memory of one of their 
most distinguished sons. 

CHARLES J. HUGHES, Jr., was born in Kingston, Mo., on the 
16th day of February, 1853. He was the son of the late Judge 
Charles J. Hughes, who was for many years judge of the pro- 
bate and county courts of Ray County. His mother, Mrs. 
Serena Hughes, is still living, and her home is in Richmond, 
Mo. Senator Hucues’s father, with his family, removed from 
Kingston to Richmond in 1863. He graduated from Richmond 
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College in 1872, and from the law department of the Missouri 
State University in 1873, and was enrolled as an attorney and 
counselor at law in the circuit court of Ray County September 
6, 1873, Hon. Philander Lucas being judge of the court; James 
L. Farris, prosecuting attorney; John C. Brown, sheriff; and 
John H. Harmony, clerk, James W. Ganner, now a prominent 
lawyer in Kansas City, and James Lane Allen, the author, were 
college friends of Senator HUGHES. 

The Richmond bar at that time was composed of many law- 
yers of great learning and ability in their profession. Gen. 
A. W. Donophan, Missouri’s hero of the Mexican War, and a 
distinguished soldier, lawyer, and statesman; Judge George W. 
Dunn, for a great many years circuit judge and greatly beloved 
by the people; C. T. Garner, sr., for a generation one of the 
leaders, if not the leader, of the Richmond bar; James L. Far- 
ris, sr., a member of the constitutional convention of 1875, and 
a member of the General Assembly of Missouri for several terms, 
and regarded as one of the ablest lawyers and most brilliant 
advocates at the bar in Missouri; John W. Shotwell, David P. 
Witmer, William A. Donaldson, Joseph E. Black, sr., and James 
W. Black, sr., both of whom were men of great legal learning; 
Nathaniel Bannister, Elijah G. Esteb, Andrew J. Riffe, Charles 
J. Hughes, sr., father of Senator Huemes, and James W. Gan- 
ner, now and for many years past one of the prominent lawyers 
of Kansas City, Mo., were all members of the Richmond bar, 
and most of them in the actual practice of their profession, and 
the outlook for a young and aspiring lawyer in a community 
where the older members of the profession were so firmly en- 
trenched in the confidence and esteem of the people was not at 
all inviting. 

Senator Hvemrs married Miss Lucy L. Menefee, one of Rich- 
mond's fairest daughters, September 1, 1874, and his wife and 
four children survive him. 

Through Thomas N. Lovelock and James L. Farris, jr., both 
now and for many years leading members of the Richmond 
bar, as well as the Conservator and Missourian, published in 
that city, I have gathered a few of the facts relating to the life 
of Senator Hucurs while he was a resident of Richmond. 

Mr. Farris says of him: 

My first recollection of Senator Hugues dates from about 1875. He 
was then professor of mathematics and science in the public schools of 
Richmond, where he had been a teacher for some time and where he 
continued to teach until 1878. The last two years he taught here I 
recited some lessons to him. He was earnest and zealous in his work; 
he had charge of our debating society and was tireless in our 

In June, 1878, part of Ray County was swept by a terrible 
cyclone. It plowed its way through the town of Richmond, de- 
stroying much property, several people were killed and many 
injured. Mr. Farris says: 

On that day Mr. Hours, his wife, and their children were on their 
way to Camden, 6 miles distant from Richmond, and were ove 
by the cyclone, the most terrible that ever passed over the county. 

He suffered a broken leg. I arrived on the scene a few minutes 
after the storm passed and was struck by his manly bearing and stoic 
attitude. He and his company were spattered with mud, his leg 
broken, and the bone exposed. The vehicle torn to pieces and scat- 
tered about, one of the mules killed, the other badly crippled. Almost 
miraculously his family had escaped injury. He was suffering in- 
tensely. A party rode up hurriedly and handed him a bottle of 
2 with request for him to drink to deaden the pain, but he quietly 
remarked, “ Throw it away.” 

While he was on crutches he made the race for prosecuting 
attorney for Ray County against James W. Garner and was 
beaten by a few votes, 

Soon afterwards Senator HucHEs moved to Denver and formed 
a partnership with Gen. Bela Hughes. In Richmond his life 
was pure and marked by indefatigable energy. 

He loved books and was a great student. As a teacher, Mr. 
Farris says of him: 

At school he was as exacting of his relattve's children and the children 
of the directors as of the humblest. He knew nor showed any favoritism. 

His exactions, however, were neither captious nor foolish, but in- 
spired by an exalted purpose to get the best out of his pupils that was 
in them. His reputation as a school-teacher in our community was that 
of an “Abelard,” whose name, I believe, stands for all scholastic graces. 

Senator Huenxs did not practice law in Richmond long, and 
his practice was limited, but through the period intervening be- 
tween his admission to the bar in 1873 and his removal to 
Denver in 1879 he was laying the foundation broad and deep for 
that splendid success at the bar which then began and steadily 
increased throughout his career at the Denyer bar. 

His career since going to Colorado will be eloquently por- 
trayed by his distinguished colleagues from that State in this 
body and in the Senate, while his brief but brilliant career in 
the Senate of the United States will, no doubt, receive that mead 
of high praise which it merits from his colleagues in that body. 

It is with the deepest satisfaction and pride that Senator 
Hucues's relatives and friends in Missouri noted such en- 
comiums on the life and character of Senator HUGHES as were 


pronounced by distinguished citizens of Denver and published 
in the Denver press on the morning following his death. 

Goy. Shafroth, a former Missourian, paid him the following 
eloquent tribute: 


He was one of the strongest men mentally we have ever had in Colo- 
rade. He was especially well equinped for legislative work in the 
United States Senate because of the long training he had had in the 
study of laws and their interpretation. 

Senator HUGHES was, in my judgment, the strongest lawyer in the 
State of Colorado. I had watched him try cases and had found in him 
a persistence in forcing his points and in clearly arguing the same 
that indicated prat depth of learning and a knowledge of elementary 
principles so valuable to a lawyer in the trial of cases. 

None ever has even 1 that Senator Hudurs was not the 
soul of honor in the trial of cases and in all his relations in life. Had 
he lived he would have been one of the strongest and ablest Senators 
in the United States Senate. 


Former Gov. Alva Adams said of him: 


It is a calamity to the State of Colorado. Senator HUGHES was one 
of the greatest lawyers the State has ever produced and he was a 
statesman of the highest rank. 

His death is an occasion for public mourning. Senator Hucurs was 
a highly educated, polished statesman, who was a credit to the great 
Commonwealth which he represented in the United States Senate. 


Senator W. H. Adams, president pro tempore of the State 
senate, said: 


The death of Senator HucHes is a serious loss to Democracy in this 
State anda 8 blow to every citizen of Colorado. Ile was one of the 
ablest of a long line of distinguished men who have represented Colo- 
rado in the upper hall of Congress. Senator HctGHES was a man of 
brains. He was capable wherever placed. As a lawyer he had no su 
rior in Colorado and as a statesman he showed his ability during his 
brief career in Washington. He was a tireless worker and a man 
deeply interested in the welfare of this State. His death marks the 
passing of a truly great man. 


pores McLachlan, speaker of the house of representatives, 
said: 


Senator Hrenes was a man of whom this State justly was proud. 
Colorado has sent many able men to the United States Senate, but none 
abler than he. He was a lawyer of the greatest ability. Colorado will 
mourn him, and his name be written on the pages of the history 
of the State’s development. 


Cassius F. Clay, chairman of the Republican county central 
committee, said: 


I knew Senator Hucues very well; his death is an immense loss. 
His remarkable ability and personality was destined to make him one 
of the most prominent political figures in the Democratic Party. He was 
a hard worker, aggresslre, and wrapped up in his profession. He never 
aspired to any political office until the senato p arose. He already 
had a name for himself by his able work in the senate. 


Chief Justice John Campbell, of the supreme court of Colo- 
rado, was informed of the death of Senator Hucues a few min- 
utes before he left the statehouse for his home. He was a close 
personal friend of the Senator, and the news of his death was a 
distinct shock. He said: 


I knew, as did everyone else, that the Senator was very low, but I 
did not dream that his condition was so critical. I can not 5 
express the grief that I feel. The loss of Senator Huemes to Colorado. 
as well as the Nation, will be keenly felt. Senator HUGHES was one of 
the ablest lawyers that I ever have known. He was a man who, had 
he lived, would have been a leader in the Senate. His death will be 
felt nation-wide. 


Dr. F. L. Bartlett, president of the chamber of commerce, said: 


We have called a meeting of the board of directors for 4 o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon to take formal action on the death of Senator 
HucHes. We all feel badly over his death. He was a man and 
one of ability. He always had the best interests of Colorado at heart. 
it ors 1 — cult to find anyone who was as loyal to the best interests 
0 e le 


Thomas Keeley, vice president of the First National Bank, said: 


We are all deeply grieved to hear of Senator Hucues’s death. We 
had hoped that rest and absence from cares might restore him to health 
and Mr. HUGHES was one of the finest men I ever knew. 
He was a man of great will and brain power and one who always gave 
his individual attention to anything intrusted to his legal advice. He 
always had a pleasant word for everyone and it was a pleasure to visit 
his office. Intellectually, I think he was one of the biggest men we ever 
had in community. He could see through a case clearer and 

uicker than most business men and always exercised goos judgment. 

e have ‘always been very close to him, and mourn his loss more than 
any other institution or individuals in the city, 
family. I consider his death a great blow to the 
development of the city. 
another to take his place. 


United States District Attorney Thomas Ward, jr., said: 


I had known Senator Hugues since 1883. His family and mine were 
Missourians and acquainted long before coming to lorado. I re- 
garded him as the best lawyer in the State. He was a gest lawyer in 
every respect, the ideal citizen, just and lovable, and his loss to Colo- 
rado is incalculable. 

I firmly believe that he was destined to shine as one of the Nation's 
foremost statesmen, and had he lived there is no limit to his achieve- 
ments along the lines of constitutional statesmanship. His loss is 
more than local—it is national. 


Mayor Speer, of Denver, said of him: 


The death of Senator IivcHes is a serious loss not only to Colorado 
but to the Nation. He was of a remarkable mind and of the 
loftiest integrity. He had just entered upon a career in the United 
States Senate, during which, even the brief time he had served, he 


excepting his own 
growth and future 
It will be a long time before we can get 
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of the Nation and had aroused the 
The Nation has lost a Senator in 
mgress and our State a citizen whose place can not be filled. 


had won the admiration and 
er pride of his constituency. 


Many more testimonials from men in all the walks of life, 
from the President of the United States to the humblest citizen, 
might be added to these showing the high esteem in which Sena- 
tor Hvemrs was held by his fellow countrymen. Other men 
gifted and eapable, and who have had the better opportunity 
to form a just estimate of his talents and ability, will no doubt 
do full justice to his memory. 

It is a matter of profound regret that he should be cut down 
at the time when just entering on a career of the largest useful- 
ness to his State and to the Nation. But his untimely death 
is only another of the inscrutable tragedies of this life. 

Though dead, yet we believe he has entered upon a higher 
life that those noble qualities of mind and heart wrought out 
by long years of labor and pain and struggle here have fitted 
him for the companionship of that illustrious company whose 
pure lives and great achievements have adorned the pages of 
history. 

Said Victor Hugo, in answer to the question, “ Shall we live 
again?” A 

I feel in myself the future life. I am a forest once cut down; the 
new shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am ioe I know, 
toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. The earth gives me its 
generous sap, but heaven lights me with unknown worlds. 


You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. 
Why, then, is my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin to 


fail? 
Winter is on my head but eternal spring is in my heart. I breathe 


at this hour the f ce of the lilacs, the violets, and roses as at 20 
years. The nearer I approach the end the plainer I hear around me 
the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me. It is marvel- 
ous yet simple. It is a fairy tale and it is history. 

For half a century I haye been writing my thoughts in prose and in 
verse; history, 3 drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, and 
song; I have tried all. ut I feel that I have not said the thousandth 
part of what is in me. When I go down to the ve I can say, like 
many othe “I have finished my day's work.” ut I can not say I 
have finished my life. My day’s work will begin again the next morn- 
ing. The tomb is not a blind alley, it is a tho It closes on 
the twilight, it opens on the dawn. 


May we not cherish the hope that CHARLES J. HUGHES, Jr., 
having fully met and discharged the duties and obligations of 
this life, whether as son, husband, parent, friend, citizen, pa- 
triot, or statesman, only finished his day’s work here on Wed- 
nesday, January 11, 1911, and that his day’s work began again 
the next morning in another world, freed from the limitations 
and disappointments and sorrows of this life. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it is not for me to go 
into the history of Senator Huemes and his public service; 
neither shall I enter into any detailed analysis of his talents 
or characteristics. These subjects are properly left to the Rep- 
resentatives of those States, one of which was honored by giv- 
ing him birth and the other of which was honored by granting 
him his commission to the Senate. I shall content myself with a 
few words in reference to him as a lawyer as I saw him and as 
my personal friend. 

I first met him about 10 years ago, when we were arrayed in 
a professional capacity on opposite sides in the court room. 
We sat on opposite sides of the trial table in the aggregate for 
about six months during a period of about nine years. I saw 
him in action and learned how great a lawyer he was. Always 
courteous, but incisive, almost matchless in clearness of per- 
ception and powers of analysis, with tremendous industry and 
wonderful memory, I have never met another so formidable 
adversary. His mind seemed to photograph every word of the 
evidence in a long trial, and woe betide that witness who in the 
course of years varied his testimony by a hair’s breadth! He 
was a masterly cross-examiner, and as all such must be a great 
judge of human nature. 

The great West is proud of many of its lawyers, and deems 
them fit to contend with the best lawyers of the older and more 
cultured East; and this man had no superior in his profession, 
and few, if any, equals in all the lands beyond the Mississippi. 

Reference has been made this afternoon to the fact that by 
his profession he had acquired wealth, and it seems to me proper 
to suggest at this time that the fact that a candidate for public 
office is possessed of wealth is no objection to his selection pro- 
vided he would be selected if he were not wealthy. 

The only criticism that is just is when, as in many instances, 
a man of wealth is chosen to a great public office who would 
not be considered for that office if it were not for his wealth. 

Senator HuemEs was too industrious. I sometimes think 
that the human family is made up almost wholly of those who 
work too much and of those who refuse to work enough. Al- 
most none are wise enough to work as they should. Senator 
Hvucnes undoubtedly worked too much and thereby brought on 
his untimely death, 


re. 


He was affable, genial, generous, dignified, and self-contained. 
He was a good and loyal friend. During all the past 10 years 
he was my friend, and it was with deep regret I heard of his 
serious illness, and with sincere sorrow that I learned of his 
untimely death. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may be given five legislative days in 
which to print remarks in the Recorp on the life, character, 
and services of Senator HUGHES. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the reso- 
lutions adopted, and as a further mark of respect to the de- 
ceased Senator and Representative, the House stands adjourned 
until to-morrow. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrew, Monday, February 13, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February 13, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER, 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


REFRIGERATING PLANT IN CAPITOL BUILDING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Superintendent of the United States 
Capitol Building and Grounds, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
certain information relative to the plan and specifications and 
estimate of cost for a refrigerating plant in the Capitol Build- 
ing and in the Senate and House Office Buildings, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) reaffirming the 
boundary line between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 31596) making appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
32473) for the relief of the sufferers from famine in China; 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Hutz of 
Iowa, Mr. Stevens of Minnesota, and Mr. Hay managers at + 
the conference on the part of the House. ` 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 7252) granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions 
of the House on the life and public services of Hon. CHARLES 
James Hucues, Jr., late a Senator from the State of Colorado. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of 
the House on the life and public services of Hon. CHARLES 
Quincy TInnEIL, late a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Alfred Childers; 

S. 9566. An act to reserve certain lands and to incorporate the 
same and make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest; 

S. 10348. An act to convey to the city of Fort Smith, Ark, a 
portion of the national cemetery reservation in said city; 

S. 10594. An act to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, 
Kans., to construct a bridge across the Missouri River near the 
city of Atchison, Kans. ; 

S. 10595. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
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H. R. 5968. An act to pay Thomas P. Morgan, jr., amount 
found due him by Court of Claims; 

H. R. 13936. An act for the relief of William P. Drummon; 

H. R. 14729. An act for the relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 19505. An act for the relief of Eugene Martin; 

H. R. 21882. An act for the relief of Horace D. Bennett; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation, in Wyoming; 

H. R. 25234. An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands to Charles E. Miller; 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the 
taxing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses; as 

H. R. 30727. An act providing for the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Buffalo, Wyo. ;. 

H. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers to the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota ; 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne; and $ 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite foreign countries to participate in the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition in 1915, at San Francisco, Cal. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Arkansas, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: r; 


Your petitioner, the General Assembly of Arkansas, now in session 
at the capital of the State of Arkansas, respectfully represents to the 
Congress of the United States that the annual reunion of Confederate 
Veterans is authoritatively ordered to be held at the city of Little 
Rock, Ark., May 16, 17, and 18, 1911; and 

Whereas the people of Arkansas are desirous that this reunion shall 
be a memorable occasion for the said veterans; that they shall be suit- 
aby encamped, amply provided for otherwise, and be made very com- 
io —— during their stay in the city of Little Rock, Ark.: Now, 

erefore, 

The General 9 of Arkansas, representing all the people of 
the State, ardless o litical affiliations, creed, or previous condi- 
tion, hereby, behalf of the people and for them, tition the Con 
to authorize the War Department to loan to the State of Arkansas for 
the purposes of the said reunion the following tents or such other 
teutage as shall be of equal capacity, to wit, 1, conical wall tents; 
1,000 conical wall-tent poles; 1,000 conical wall-tent tripods; 48,000 
small tent pins; 4,000 ene tent pins; 20 storage tents, large size; 
20 storage-tent poles and ridges; 40 5 poles, upright. 

The said equipage to be delivered by the War Department to Maj. 
E. B. Jett, quartermaster National Guard of Arkansas, Little Rock, 
Ark., or to such State officer as the Secretary of War may designate 
to receive and account for same, it being understood that the State of 
Arkansas shall be responsible therefor, to the end that the same shall 
be properly reshipped immediately following the close of the reunion 
as 8 to the Army depot from whence such equipage was received. 
And your petitioner, the State of Arkansas, is in duty bound. 


Approved February 7, 1911. 

pp G. W. DONAGHEY, 

Governor of Arkansas. 
R. F. MILWEE, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Hanbix K. TONEY, 
President of the Senate. 

EARLE W. HODGES, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF. ARKANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Earle W. Hodges, secretary of state, to all to whom these presents shall 
come, greeting: 

I, Earle W. Hod secretary of state of the State of Arkansas, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached instrument of 
writing is a true and perfect copy of house memorial No. 1, approved 
February 7, 1911, the original of which was filed for record in this 
office on the 7th day of February, 1911. 

In A ne hese whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 

eal. 
Os at office in the city of Little Rock this 11th day of February, 

11 


[SEAL] Eare W. Hopces, Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred 


to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
Joint resolution asking the Congress of the United States to refuse to 


enact the measure now pending relating to United States pension 
agencies. 


Whereas it has come to the notice of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin that a measure is pending before the Congress of the United 
States which aims at the removal of 17 United States pension agencies 
from their present locations throughout the country to the city of 
Washington, D. C.; and 

Whereas these pension agencies were established years ago for the 
convenience and accommodation of then only 232,000 pensioners of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the number of pensioners has since that time increased to 
nearly 1,000,000 (being 921,083 June 30, 1910); and 

Whereas this legislature is informed that all of the pensioners of 
the United States are vigorously . this proposed cen- 
tralization, consolidation, and removal to Washington, D. C., of these 
i —.— agencies as inimical to their interests and convenience: It 

erefore 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin Soe gorge asks the Congress of the 
United States to refuse to enact such a measure, being fully convinced 
that the system at present in use, to which all pensioners have now 
become accustomed, will better subserve the interests of this vast body 
of sioners, who, owing to their services to the country, as well as 
to their advanced age, are 8 entitled to consideration of their 
views and wishes on a measure that so vitally affects them. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the 
secretary of state to the Senate of the United States and to the House 
of Representatives of the United States and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from this State. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
H. C. MARTIN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 


. M. WYLIE 
: Chief Olerk of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE STATE br WISCONSIN, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, J. A. Frear, 8 of state of the State of Wisconsin and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed 
copy of joint resolution No. 65-A has compared by me with the 
original printed joint resolution on file in this department and that 


the same is a true copy thereof f the whol 
Joie 3 py and of the whole of such original printed 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
2 seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 11th 


of February, A. D. 1911 

SEAL.] J. A. FREAR, Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of the 
Board of Trade of Chateaugay, N. Y., remonstrating against 
the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Wichman, Lutgen & Co., of 
San Francisco, Cal., and the memorial of I. D. Fuller, of Vona, 
Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called rural 
parcels-post bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 239, Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union, of Washington, D. C., pray- 
ing for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the city of Washington, D. C., praying for a continuance of the 
present public-school system in the District, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the Columbia Heights Citi- 
zens’ Association of the District of Columbia, remonstrating 
against the adoption of the proposed change in the name of 
Fourteenth Street NW. to that of Maine Avenue, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics of Loudon, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Horace P. Montgomery, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the construction of the Lincoln memorial road 
from the city of Washington to Gettysburg, Pa., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

He also presented a petition of the executive board of New 
Hampshire's Daughters’ Association, praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the preservation of forest reserya- 
tions at the headwaters of navigable streams, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Hoquiam, Wash., praying for the construction of the 
battleship New York in a Government navy yard, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Council No. 12, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Tacoma, Wash., praying 
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for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
Mr. DIXON. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana, which I ask may lie on the table and be 
printed in the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was ‘ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 
Senate joint resolution 1. 


Joint resolution relative to election th United States Senators by popular 
vo 

Whereas a large number of — legislatures have, at various times, 
bee Byte dee doi ot the pe at the reap Staten: and 

mators by the vote of the e er ve 

Whereas a large number of Sta Fe Tegisi 1 have created senatorial 
direct-election commissions : i Bing be 1 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Montana, That 
the Legislature of the State of Montana, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article V of the Constitution of the United States, de- 
sires to join with the other States of the Union, and respectfully 
request that a convention of the several States be called tor the purpose 
of proposing amendments to the Constitution of the United Sta and 
hereby apply to and request the Congress of the United States to call 
such convention and to provide for the submitting to the several States 
the amendments so proposed for ratification by the 1 latures thereof, 
— by sath ag og e as one or the other mode ratification may 

roposed by the Congress. 

— B ea That at the said convention the State of Montana will z 

ong other amendments, that section 3 of Article I of the Con- 

Stitution of the United States should be amended so that the Senators 

pa -a State shall be chosen by the electors thereof, as the governor 
now chosen. 

Sec. 8. A legislative commission is hereb; to be composed of 
the governor and four members to be appo: ted b. not more than 
two of whom shall belong to the same political — to be known as 
the Senatorial Direct Election Commission of the State of Montana. It 
shall be the duty of the said legislative commission to urge action, by the 
legislatures of the several States and DF Bape e Congress of the United States, 
to the end thata 8 may be ed, as provided In section 1 hereof. 
That the members of said commission shall receive no compensation. 

Sec. 4. That the governor of the State of Montana is hereby directed 
to transmit certified copies of this joint resolution and application to 
both Houses of the United States Congress, to the governor of each 
State in the 1 the honorable. Representatives and Senators in 
Congress from Montana, who are hereby uested and to aid 
eir influence and vote, to the end that the United States tors 


elected by popular vote. 
W. R. ALLEN, President of the gy ee 
W. W. MCDOWELL, Speaker of the H 


Approved February 2, 1911. 
Filed February 2, 1911. 


Epwix L. Norris, Governor. 
A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 


UNITED States or AMERICA, State of Montana, 88 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 


certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate eee 
tion No. 1, relative to election of United States Senators vty gg i 
vote, — the twelfth session of the tive Assembly the 
State of ae 7 ore i ce Edwin L. Norris, governor of said 
on the a; ebruary, 
1 whereot I I have Lees set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of said 


* 3 3 2 b Helens, the capital of said State, this 2d day of 
A. N. Yoner, Secretary of State. 


Mr. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution asking the Con er, regi 


of the United States to refuse to 
enact the measure now relating to United States pension 
agencies. 


Whereas it has come to = notice of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin that a measure i oval of 2 before the Congress of the UAS 
States which aims at the removal 17 he hes States me aa — 
18 0 


from their present the country to 
. D. C.; and 

Whe these pension agencies were established years ago for the 
convenience and a of then only 232,000 pensioners of the 
Uni ; an 

Whereas the number of 1 has since that time increased to 
nearly 1,000,000 (oeing © 921,083 June 30. N ; and 

Whereas this legislature that all of 
Lert sa States are vigorousl 

tion, consolidation, and removal to anton of —— 17 

pension $ agencies as inimical to their interests and convenience: It is 


refo 
the assembly (the senate concurring 
ture tate of Wisconsin tfully asks 
United States to refuse to enact such a measur bein, 
the interests of this vast 


that the ——— at present in use, to which al 
become accustomed, will better subserve 
of oners, * he owing to their services to the country as well as to 
their advanced age, are certainly entitled to consideration of their views 
and wishes on a measure beer so vitally affects them. 

Kesolved, That a copy these resolutions be transmitted by the 
secretary of state to the Senate iren United States and to the House 


of Representatives of the United States and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives from this 


C. A. ING 
. 5 of 83 
. C. Manrrx, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
HAFFER, 
Chief Clerk Lor the 5 
Chief Clerk of ‘the Senate. 
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Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of Alonzo Palmer 
Post, No. 174, Department of Wisconsin, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Superior, Wis., praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council 
of La Crosse, Wis., and a petition of Local Union No. 344, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Shiocton, 
Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, 
3 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

He also presented a memorial of the Agricultural and Breed- 
ers’ Association of Kiel, Wis., remonstrating against any re- 
duction being made in the present rate of duty on barley, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the State Commandery of 
Wisconsin, Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
posing to abolish United States pension agencies outside of 
Washington, D. C., which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Local Union No. 994, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, of Bennington, Vt., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 323, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hardwick, Vt., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois, which I ask may be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, as follows: 

House joint resolution 7. 
in the Senate of the United States 5 yt bill, 


having passed the er „FFF 
— — e Le bill, which provides fixed and certain amoun 
to be paid to the survivors of the Mexican and Civil Wars with a K in. 
creases above the amounts that are now allowed to be paid upon tena 
limit: ode Lap ene: be it 

Resol by the house of representatives of the State of Illinois (the 
senate concurring), That it is the sense of these bodies that said pen- 


sion bill — the Senate of the United States — 1 — amend- 


ment s eg of the State of Illinois heartily indorse the 
action of Gon roviding more liberal ons for ine “veteran 
—.. — of the Mexican and Civil ese and provide for their pay- 


t based upon the age of the vetera 
sagt Bm by th the house January 24, 1911. 
Representatives. 


Cu 
Speaker of the House o 
B. CCANN, 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Concurred in by the senate January 31, 1911. 
JOHN G. OGLE: 
1 a ee of the’ Senate. 


Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ARLES ADKINS, 


House joint memorial 6. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: J 
Your memorialists, the senate and house of re Cygne of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assem ould report 
passage of such legislation as Will permit of 
by the courts of the rights and claims of the locators 
of coal and other lands in Alaska, to the end that either those claims, 
if fraudulent, be canceled and the land restored to the public domain 
to be entered and devel by other people under the laws of Con 
or that patents issue thereto, in case no fraud appears, so that the 
locators may themselves 8 the mines. 
er, your memorial Brey, for the immediate passage by Con- 
gress of some act permitting leasing of coal land in Alaska under 
3 terms as will invite the investment of the large capital necessary 
to open those mines and to construct . lines to them, and 
at the same time will ay tee = 5 — against any possible 
monopolization and the people of Alas any extortion in the 


charge made for coal. 
Further, your 5 ray that on the passage of such au 
be made for the immediate 


act, and as opent 
* — ot all coal and other lands in Riaska 


to entry its t of ik 
now withheld from the possibility of utilization by executive order. 
Passed the house January 16, 1911. 
Howard D. 
Speaker “the H Howe: 


T. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 


Passed the senate January 25, 1911. 
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Mr. PENROSE presented petitions of Ceres Grange, No. 1253, 
of Ceres; Juniata Grange, No. 889, of Altoona; Pomona Grange, 
No. 41, of Honesdale; of Summit Grange, No. 1079, of Erie; of 
Leapydale Grange, No. 1268, of Custer City; of O. K. Grange, 
No. 1303, of Summit Station; and of Willard Grange, No. 1440, 
of New Castle, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
margarine law, which were referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. YOUNG. I present a memorial from the clerk of the 
Springdale Quarterly Meeting of Friends’ Church, of Iowa, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. “ 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPRINGDALE, IOWA, February 4, 1911, 


Hon. Lararettn YOUNG, 
United. States Senator from Iowa. 


DEAR Sin: At a business meeting of Springdale Lowa. imk d 
Meeting of Friends’ Church, held at West Branch, Iowa, February 
1911, representing over 400 members, mostly residents of Cedar and 
Muscatine Counties, Iowa, I was requested by a unanimous vote of this 
meeting to write to you and on behalf of the church protest against the 
pronon expenditure of public funds for the fortification of the Panama 
ne and eye that you vote and use your influence against such 
use of the public funds and respectfully urge upon you the advantages 
of procuring by international agreements the neutralization of the whole 
Canal Zone. 
Very truly, yours, WILLIAM MATHER, 
Clerk 74 Springdale Quarterly Meeting of Friends’ Church. 

Mr. YOUNG presented petitions of Bakers and Confectioners’ 
Union, No. 226, of Keokuk; of Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Alliance, No. 263, of Cedar Rapids; and of the Twentieth 
Century Club, of Livermore, all in the State of Iowa, praying 
for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of Memorial Post, No. 216, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Iowa, of Cresco, 
Iowa, and of John A. Buck Post, No. 140, Department of Iowa, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Lisbon, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Local Council No. 767, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Ottumwa; of Tri 
City District Council, Carpenters and Joiners of America, of 
South Omaha and Council Bluffs; and of the Central Labor 
Union, of Waterloo, all in the State of Iowa, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Local Division, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, of Burlington, Iowa, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to authorize the admission of publica- 
tions of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class matter, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Burlington, 
Iowa, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Fruit and Produce 
Exchange of Boston, Mass., praying for the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada in respect to the elimination and reduction of import 
duties, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of Local Union No. 
13114, Street Sweepers’ Union, of Pawtucket, R. I., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the California State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against the pro- 
posed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. P 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a memorial of Local Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Trumbull, Conn., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Butterworth Progressive 
Republic Club, of New Haven, Conn., and a petition of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the executive body of the 
New Hampshire Daughters, of Boston, Mass., praying for the 


enactment of legislation providing for the preservation of for- 
est reservations at the headwaters of navigable streams, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Harmony Grange, of Stepney 
Depot; of Unity Grange, of Deep River; of Local Grange of 
Trumbull; of Local Grange of Cannon; of the Fairfield County 
Pomona Grange; of Local Grange of Watertown, and of Local 
Grange of Plainfield, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called 
rural parcels-post bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a telegram, in the nature of a me- 
morial, from the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada. I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, - 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


WoLton, WYO., February II, 1911. 
Hon. F. E. Warren, Washington, D. C. 


On behalf of the wool growers of Wyoming I vigorously protest 
against the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada, and denfand that 
live stock be given the same protection as is accorded dressed meats. 
High-priced feed and labor, low prices for our product, and unfavorable 
weather conditions have placed the sheep industry on verge of annihi- 
lation. We earnestly appeal to Members of National Congress to do 
all within their porer to frustrate adverse E EES and support 
measures that will permit our industry to exist not prosper. 

J. A. DELFELDER, 
President Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association. 


Mr. WARREN presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials of W. S. Edmiston, publisher of the Farmer and Ranch- 
man, of Cheyenne, Wyo.; of the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and of the Priscilla Publishing Co., of Boston, Mass., re- 
monstrating against any increase being made in the postal rates 
on magazines and periodicals, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WATSON presented memorials of the Hutchinson, Ste- 
phenson Hat Co.; the Payne Shoe Co.; Lewis Hubbard & Co.; 
the Hubbard, Bedell Grocery Co.; Abney, Barnes Co.; the 
Schwabe Clothing Co.; the F. H. Hammond Notion Co.; the 
Charleston Hardware Co.; the Thomas Shoe Co.; the H. O. 
Baker Furniture Co.; and Lowenstein & Sons, of Charleston; 
of J. Chris Thomas, president, and J. W. Higgenbotton, secre- 
tary, of the Business Men’s Association, of Charleston, all in 
the State of West Virginia, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called rural parcels-post bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Philip G. Bier Post, No. 17, 
Department of West Virginia, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
New Martinsville, W. Va., praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Camp No. 11, Patriotic 
Sons of America, of Summit Point, W. Va., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DEPEW gan petitions of General P. H. Sheridan 
Post, No. 630; W. S. Hancock Post, No. 259; Candor Post, No. 
383; Post No. 166, of Weedsport; Sumner Post, No. 24; R. M. 
Starring Post, No. 523; John R. Stewart Post, No. 174; Ketcham 
Post, No. 495, Department of New York, Grand Army of the 
Republic, all in the State of New York, praying for the passage 
of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. r 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 5, 
Patriotic Sons of America, of New York City; Local Unfon 
No. 179,-of Rochester; Local Union No. 203, of Poughkeepsie; 
Local Union No. 1456, of Sidney; and Local Union No. 258, 
of Brooklyn, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; of the Central Labor Council of Salamanca; of Local 
No. 76, Bartenders’ National League, of Syracuse; of Local 
Union No. 274, Brewery Engineers and Firemen, of Troy and 
Albany; and of Pride of Cayuga Council, No. 23, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Auburn, all in the State of 
New York, praying for enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Chateaugay, and memorials of sundry citizens of Willink, Ve- 
rona, Canton, Merrifield, Canandaigua, New York City, Mon- 
tour Falls, and Lafargeville, all in the State of New York, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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He also presented a memorial of the American Protective 
Tariff League, remonstrating against the creation of a perma- 
nent tariff board, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and a petition of the State Associa- 
tion, United Association of Journeymen Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., praying for the construction of the battleship New York 
in a Government navy yard, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Sherman Lodge, No. 143, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of East Syracuse, N. X., 
and a petition of Local Division No. 367, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, of Syracuse, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the admission of publications 
of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class matter, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. DICK. I present a resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, which I ask may be read 
and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

Senate resolution 22. 
“[Seventy-ninth general assembly, regular session—Mr. Dore.] 

Whereas there is pending in the United States Senate a resolution 

roviding for submitting to the States for ratification of an amendment 
o the Constitution of the United States providing for the election of 

United States Senators by popular vote; and 
Whereas a vote will be taken upon the said resolution by the Senate 

of the United States within the very near future: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Ohio, That we favor the adop- 
tion of the aforesaid resolution. and that we request the Hon. CHARLES 
Dick and the Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, United States Senators from 
Ohio, to vote for the adoption of said resolution. 

Mr. DICK. I present a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the Legislature of the State of Ohio, which 
I ask may be read and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

House resolution 30. 
[Seventy-ninth general assembly, 1911—Mr. Russell.] 

House resolution recommending the passage of a joint resolution now 
pending in the Congress of the United States relating to the election 
of Senators by popular vote. r 
Whereas at the present time there is pending in the Senate of the 

United States a joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 

tution popas for the popular election of Senators to the Congress 

of the United States; an 

Whereas said resolution is likely to be reached for action thereon by 
the Senate of the United States during the present week; and 

Whereas the house of representatives of the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, reflecting the will, wishes, and sentiment of the peo- 
3 this State, favor the election of Members of the United States 

ate by a direct vote of the electors of the several States of the 

Union: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives of the Seventy-ninth Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Ohio, That we_ respectfully urge the 

adoption of said pending joint resolution by our National Congress, and 
especially request our Senators, the Hon. CHARLES Dick and the Hon. 

THEODORE E. BURTON, to vote for such said resolution ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be by the clerk of this house 

immediately forwarded to each Senator ane Congressman from Ohio. 

„ J. VINING, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Attest: AAKA A SATUVHD 

Olerk House of Representatives. 

Mr. STONE presented telegrams, in the nature of memorials, 
from Henry R. Strong, publisher of the National Druggist, of 
St. Louis; Philip H. Hale, of St. Louis; Frank Orff; publisher 
of the American Woman's Review and the Sterling Magazine; 
William Hirth, publisher of the Missouri Farmer and Breeder, 
of Columbia, all in the State of Missouri; and from the Farm 
Journal, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against any in- 
crease being made in the postal rates on magazines and peri- 
odicals, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17493) for the relief of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain en- 
listed men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War 
and the War with Mexico, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1145) thereon. 

Mr. PAYNTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8771) to reimburse the officers and crew of the light- 
house tender Manzanita for personal property losses sustained 
by them on the foundering of that tender October 6, 1905 (Rept. 
No. 1147); and 
55 Si (H. R. 11421) for the relief of R. J. Warren (Rept. No, 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5453) for the relief of the legal representative of 
M. N. Swofford, deceased, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 25503) to provide punish- 
ment for the falsification of accounts and the making of false 
reports by persons in the employ of the United States, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1148) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 9693) to provide for the payment of the traveling and 
other expenses of United States circuit and district judges 
when holding court at places other than where they reside, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1149) 
thereon, 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 10777) providing for an election for the removal 
of the county seat of the county of Cochise, Territory of Ari- 
zona, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 10778) to grant an honorable discharge to Samuel 
Bequeath; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 10779) granting an increase of pension to George 
L. H. Grammer; 

A bill (S. 10780) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
Diefenbach ; 

A bill (S. 10781) granting a pension to Elizabeth Clampitt; 


and 

A bill (S. 10782) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Reese (with accompanying papers); to’ the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 10783) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Petrie (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 10784) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Bissell (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 10785) to legalize a bridge across the Pend Oreille 
River in Stevens County, Wash. (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) to create a joint com- 
mittee to continue the consideration of the revision and codi- 
fication of the laws of the United States; to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) extending the operation 
of the act for the control and regulation of the waters of 
Niagara River, for the preservation of Niagara Falls, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $10,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish at Denver, Colo., a botanical laboratory, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Agriculture appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURNHAM submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $540 to pay Harry B. Straight for extra clerical 
services in connection with the preparation of the omnibus 
claims bill, intended to be proposed by him to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $125,000 for the construction of the immigrant station 
at Boston, Mass., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was ordered to be printed and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

JOHN S. MONTGOMERY, 

On motion of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, it was 


Ordered, That the 1 filed as evidence with Senate bill 1229 
ra withdrawn from the files, there having been no adverse report made 
ereon. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY, 


Mr. DU PONT. I present a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the legislative committee of the National Grange, 
of Concord, N. H., relative to the proposed Canadian reciprocal 
agreement. I ask that the letter be printed in the Recorp and 
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also as a public document. I move that the request for the 
printing as a document be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing for its consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing for action, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OPEN LETTER. 
Wasurneron, D. C., February 9, 1911. 
To the Legislative Committee National Grange, Concord, N. H. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your telegram of February 4, in reference 
to the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty, I have to say: 

The United States home market, the greatest in the world, has been 
built up by po ee A home manufactures. The farmers of the 
coun were primarily instrumental, over half a centu ago, in the 
initiation of this policy. They had to ship all their surplus to foreign 
countries to find a market. Prices were very low at home. It re- 
quired the organization of a new party and of the industrial forces of 

e country to diversify and protect new industries. 

The theory upon which the building up of home manufactures was 
predicated was, that this protection Should equal the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad. That has been the policy of the 
Republican Party for half a century; it is the Dery, of the Republican 
Party now. The cost of production in the United States and Canada 
is more nearly identical than it is between the United States and an 
other country. The same difficulties exist north of the border wi 
regard to farm labor that exist in the United States; that is, labor is 
very scarce on both sides of the line, and prices are high in 
The same methods have been in yogue among 
have been practiced by American farmers; that is, they have farmed 
extensively, have cut down their woods to make new farms, and have 
not observed the practices that should obtain in maintaining the 
fertility of their soils. C uently there are abandoned farms in 
een as there are abandoned farms in the United States. The 
new v soils In both cases have attracted on both sides of the 
boundary line, and farmers acted on the theory that our soils were 
555 h faster th try 

ur town population has grown much faster than our coun popu- 
lation. Prices for the necessities of life have been high and wages, 
stipends, and salaries have not kept pace with the increase in the price 
of food. There was a demand for lower tarifs during the last election 
by the population of the towns. That interest carried the election by 
default; the farmer either sympathized with the town dweller or he 
stayed at home on election day and husked corn. A new Congress was 
elected along lower-tarlff lines, if it had any instructions from the peo- 
le. The Republican Party is a protectionist party i the Democratic 
arty wants revenue tariffs. The nl pig, congo treaty will go 
some distance toward menog the demands of the people at the last 
with the policy of protection as appit to 


Party may be willing to go as far as this 
reciprocity treaty goes in letting the natural products of Canada into 
the niten States, and that may be as far as a greer many. people, in 
Congress and out of it, think it necessary to go modification of our 
statutes as er rtations from foreign countries. Many prone 
in the United Sta ink it wise to adopt this reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, while they would feel justified resisting all effort to open 
up our markets to the whole world. 

This treaty is not one-sided, giving our markets for meats and grains 
to the Canadians with nothing in return. We get into the Canadian 
woods, 90,000,000 or more of us, for timber Be things very much 
needed, as our home supplies are so much reduced that prices have gona 
up markedly in the last few years, and our development in the fu 
will draw heavily on what remains. Much building has halted on this 
The southern States have a new market for their co 
oils, which 1 be valuable to them. Canada opens her doors to our 
fruits, which ists a growing market = their 


ul rođucts. 
8 pany seeds 


manufa: agricul 
1 and that justice requires the lowering of the duties on manu- 
ctured products simultaneously 
roducts of the farm, but whether make any of them free, and 
TOIS ae age ee ner VN ae hate ot IS 
w safety, n uction o. ê 
Aae en eer on i, g would let in foreign goods to mich on oe 
ay as to interfere the employment and wages of our working 
ple. When the wor loses his job in the factory, the farmer 
— his customer. The Payne tariff act reduces duties on a great 
many articles, and we have m having heavy importations since the 
£ ct. That do no and 


ind may be j ed; but whenever these uctions 80 
. to permit very ‘heavy importations of classes the 
factory the farmer loses his ma 


is was 


and rke! 
Thi igre mene under the Wilson-Gorman Act 
Cleveland’s last admi 


nistration and the activi 
aap pean with Canada must be con- 
eren 


tatesmen. 
ble to revise the tariff without affe 
road view t 


some interest. 
The fair view and the b. res that the future of all in- 
dustries 


years 
late years they have been welcoming our people to 


their new lands. 
y are developing a 
developed a new 


In the first place, they are a kindred people; 


new country quite as fast as any people have ever 


border. We had rectors ty years . Tha 
was abrogated more ough temporary sentimental consideration than 
from med other cause. Since that time the Canadians have been rap- 


fetting in Canadian farm products at lower rates or without duty. If 
this reciprocity treaty becomes the law of both countries, our relations 
with Canada will become more intimate, and our trade with her will 
extend and increase. The trains that bring farm products to the United 
States will take farm, orchard, and manufactured products back. We 
will become more and more one people, developing along similar lines 
and hag” cng mi each other in many respects. he raw material that 
comes m the Canadian farm will be manufactured in the United 
States, and what is not needed will be sent to foreign countries. If 
this is desirable on the part of Canada, it certainly should be desirable 
on the parr of the people of the United States. 

The United States produces surplus wheat above domestic require- 
ments. This surplus production is sold in foreign countries. The price 
of our expo surplus is governed by the world’s requirements, being 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, and the price of wheat in 
the United States, while we are exporting, is governed by the price at 
which the lus is sold, as a general proposition. Occasionally wheat 
corners may interfere with the law of supply and demand and tempo- 
rarily affect the price. 

Distance from markets has much to do with the prices of grain. 80 
this proposition is modified by proximity to markets and cost of trans- 
88 While Canada is exporting wheat or other ins and the 

nited States is also exporting wheat, there is no particular reason why 
Canadian wheat should come here, unless it be that a mixture of Ca- 
nadian and American wheats may be desirable on the part of our mill- 
ing exporters, and our millers may find it profitable to handle the 
Canadian surplus. But the price to the Canadian for this surplus wheat 
will be substantially the same whether sold in ane or the United 
States. However, if the handling of Canadian wheat by United States 
railroads, merchants, and mills has a tendency to reduce the price, it 
will be reduced to Canadians; and if it should reduce the price of bread 
to the American consumer, wise statesmanship may find it necessary to 
do that to avoid greater evils. 

When the homestead law was enacted railroads were built across 
the Alleghenies into the Mississippi Valley, and the eastern farmer had 
heavy ilities laid u him. The glaciated solls of the Wes 5 

or 


When we consider questions of production from the soil we find 
marked distinctions between the United States and Canada, 


give profitable crops any longer. „the rotation of 
the fertility of the so resented them- 
selves to rn States at that time as press- 

imperative necessities. They turned to the production of meats and 
da products, and they are the great meat-producing and dairy States 
at the present time, th but few States to compare with them along 
these 1 The corn crop enabled them to bring this about. 


The Canadian ple are growing wheat, oats, and barley. Their 
longest cultivat lands are beginning to refuse profitable cro in 
many 1 ities. They can not turn to the production of beef and pork 


as is done in the United States. They can, and do, make grass — 
s 


home- 
1 the 


Can: his 
could por suficient corn, but the climate forbids. The United Sta 
in 1910, 8 bushels of corn, while all o 
Canada, in the same year, prođuced only 18,726,000 bushels. Those 


Canadian can keep his 
e does this 


tudđying th 
conditions, and eventually these lands will be — more produc- 


The 


localities to raise the lus 

grims e of those newer Northwestern States grow more wheat 

is 7 aS from Canada at the present time. But grow wheat 

in competition with pioneers in other countries is not as profitable as 

gro crops to feed to meat-producing animals. The increase of 
ula in the United States has encouraged this 1 

e can handle the Canadian export grain crop with facility. If it is 

brought inside our borders and mill as it would be, our dairymen 

use with great profit the by-products of the mills. This is the 

feature—bran and shorts—that makes dairy 8 and robs the soll. 

If we can not increase our yield to meet the demands of increasing 

tion, free wheat from the nearest fields would be desirable. The 

uences at work are enabling the American acre to yield more, but it 

is a question whether this increase meet the uirements of our 

rapi growing population, Wheat growing for sale from the farm, as 


1911. 
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the 3 practices it, can only be temporary. The land refuses to 

profitable crops after a few years, when recuperative farming 
be resorted to to build up the soil where the soil robber has re- 
duced it by grain growing. ‘This is the reason the older prairie States 
turn to grass, corn, and domestic animals as soon as they can brin 
about the change. The United States could, with a profit an 
benefit to the land, take all the grains Canada has to sell and devote its 
lands to less exhausting crops, as is evidenced by the older 2 
States farmers, Who grow no grain to sell, buy their flour, and thereby 
keep up the fertility of the soil. In the Western States, where the 
farmer has turned from grain raising for sale to the | eerie of 
crops to be fed to domestic animals on the farm, the new departure has 
been so profitable that lands in those States have risen in ue to $100 
and $200 per acre, and rents from $4 td $6 per acre. 

The domestic exports of wheat, and flour reduced to bushels of 
wheat, from Canada to all countries were, in 1907, 51,977,968 bushels ; 
sm ee they were 56,958,620 bushels; and in 1909 they were 63,449,476 

ushels, 

The domestic 2 of barley, and malt reduced to bushels of bar- 
ley, from Canada to all countries were, in 1907, 1,997,619 bushels; in 
is S eal were 2,965,841 bushels; and in 1909 they were 2,056,816 

ushels. 

The Canadian can, perhaps, grow barley lon than he can grow 
wheat, as barley is not as — Bee crop upon the soll. 

The domestic exports of barley from the United States were, in 1908, 
6,671,013 bushels; in 1909 they were 4,589,397 bushels; and in 1910 
they were 8,262,961 bushels. The export of barley for 1910 does not 
include malt, These figures show that the United States produces more 
oN than it needs, and any Canadian barley that might through 
. the United States for export or be manufactured in the United States 
into pearl barley, malt, or beer would not affect the price seriously. 
But barley is a soil robber next to wheat in its exactions upon the soil. 
Good farmers who keep up soil fertility do not grow either wheat or 
barley oftener than once in four years. The pioneer in new lands 
grows these grains while he can get paying crops; then he turns to 
newer lands. But new lands are about all taken up in both Canada 
and the United States. What remains in the United States is in the 
semiarid regions ; what remains in Canada is far in the north. 

These considerations lead me to the conclusion that the adoption of 
the pending reciprocity treaty would, from the national standpoint, be 
an act of wisdom. 


Very truly, yours, JAMES WILSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
JOHN R. KISSINGER. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 7252) 
granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amount proposed insert: “ $100.” 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2 and agree to the same. 


P. J. MoCumser, 

N. B. Scorr, 

Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 


Geo. W. PRINCE, 
H. O. Youne, 
James Hay, 
Conferees on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SUFFERERS FROM FAMINE IN CHINA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives, disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 82473) for the 
relief of sufferers from famine in China. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agree 
to the conference asked by the House, the conferees on the part 
of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr. TALIAFERRO con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 31596. An act making appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 31856, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 31856) making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 


and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with; that it be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments shall first receive consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Secretary will proceed to read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. = 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the headline “ General expenses,” on page 2, line 4, before 
the word “thousand,” to strike out “five” and insert “six;” 
in line 5, before the word “two,” to insert “one thousand; ” in 
line 6, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “five” and 
insert “six;” and in line 23, before the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “seven hundred and twenty“ and insert “eight hun- 
dred and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Executive office: Two commissioners, at $6,000 each; engineer com- 
missioner, $1,280 (to make salary $6, ); additional compensation for 
2 assistants to the engineer commissioner, detailed from the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, under act of Congress approved June 
11, 1878, 2, at $250 each; secretary, $2,400; 2 assistant secretaries to 
commissioners, 1 at $1,400, and 1 at $1,200; clerk, $1,600; clerk, 
$1,500; clerk, 81.300; 2 clerks, at $1,200 each; clerk, who shall be a 
Seat Piatt a" (UST canta E thd peti 

messenger, ; „ ; : 
840; 2 drivers, at $600 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 6, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “ five hundred” and insert “seven hun- 
dred and fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 

For services, supplies, and printing, in the preparation of an index of 
the laws of Congress relating to the District of Columbia, and of the 
laws of former municipal governments in the District which are still 
in for also consolidating indexes of orders and of opinions of the 
corporation counsel, and other records, $1,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 16, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “five hundred“ and insert “seven hun- 
dred and fifty; ” in line 17, after the word “ dollars,” to insert 
“clerk, $1,300; “ in line 18, before the word “clerks,” to strike 
out “seven” and insert “six;” in line 20, before the word 
“clerks,” to strike out “three” and insert “six;” in line 22, 
before the word “inspector,” to strike out “three clerks, at 
$600 each; “ and in line 24, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “nine hundred” and insert “ one thousand,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Purchasing division: Purchasing officer, who shall, under the direc- 
tion of the commissioners, supervise the purchase and distribution of 


all supplies, stores, and construction materials for the use of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, and who shall give bond in such 


officer, $1,600; clerk, $1,500; clerk, $1,3 
8 clerks, at $900 each ; cler 
$1,500; assistant inspector of fuel, $1,100; storekeeper, $1,000; mes- 
r Hk see ee 
ers, a each; inspector of prope „ 36 roperty-yar: ee) 

at $1,000 each; inspector of materials, $1,200. 9 * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 21, to insert: 

To reimburse two elevator inspectors for the provision and mainte- 
nance by themselves of two 33 for use in their official inspec- 
tion of elevators in the District of Columbia, $15 per month each, $360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of the total appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the executive office, on page 5, line 
25, before the word “ dollars,“ to strike out “four hundred and 
six” and insert “and eighty-six,” so as to read: 

In all, $117,086, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “one thousand eight hundred” and 
insert “two thousand,” and in line 18, before the word “ hun- 
dred,” to strike out seven“ and insert “nine,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Care of District building: Clerk and steno; 5 82,000; chief en- 

eer, 3 assistant engineers, at S 00 each; electrician 

1,200; dynamo tenders, at $875 each; 3 firemen, at $720 each; 3 
coal passers, at $600 each; electrician’s helper, $840; 8 elevator con- 
ductors, at $600 each; 2 laborers, at $660 each; 2 laborers, at $500 
each; 2 chief cleaners who shall also have saree of the lavatories, at 
$500 each ; 40 cleaners, at $240 each; chief watchman, $1,000; assistant 
chief watchman, $660; 8 watchmen, at $600 each; pneumatic-tube op- 
erator, $600; in all, $38,930: Provided, That the employees — 2 
authorized for the care of the District building shall be appointed by 
the assistants to the engineer commissioner, with the approval of the 
commissioners. 


The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance of 
the assessor’s office, on page 7, line 19, after the word “ dol- 
lars,“ to strike out “clerk, $720,” and insert “ two clerks, at 
$720 each,” and in line 24, before the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “forty-seven thousand five hundred and seventy” and in- 


1,400 ; 
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sert “forty-eight thousand two hundred and ninety,” so as to 
read: 

Messenger and driver, for board of assistant assessors, $600; two 
clerks, a F20 $720 each; temporary clerk hire, $500; record clerk, $1,500; 

a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 3, after the word 
“labor,” to strike out “in,” and in the same line, before the 
word “the,” to insert “, including,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

F tra labor, including th po ear f tax-sale certificates, and 
dita, which the law requires this to furnish the recorder of deeds 
and the assessor with authority to employ typewriters and clerks, $800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance 
of the auditor's office, on page 9, line 12, after the word “said,” 
to strike out “ deputy auditor ” and insert chief clerk,” so as to 
read: 


Auditor's office: Auditor, $4,000; chief clerk, who shall hereafter, in |- 


the necessary absence or inability trom any cause of the auditor, per- 
form his duties without additional compensation, and who shall durin 
the presence of the auditor perform such duties as shall be prescri 

D; e auditor; and the auditor may require the said chief clerk to 
pe 55 bond for the faithful performance of such duties. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item the maintenance 
of the auditor’s ‘office, on page 10, line 6 after the word 
“dollars,” to insert “two clerks, at $1,000 each;” in line Ti 
after the word “dollars,” to strike out “clerk, $1,000; * and 
in line 9, before the word “thousand,” to strike out “forty” 
nai insert “ forty-one,” so as to read: 

1 44.8 81. oe 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; clerk, $900; messenger, 8480; 
in 5 


The e was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 16, after the word 
„dollars,“ to insert “ stenographer, $840,” and in line 19, before 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “ fifteen thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty” and insert “sixteen thousand one hundred 
and sixty,” so as to make tlre clause read: 

counsel: Corporation counsel, $4,500; first 
enn Fab0b: en: assistant, $1,800 third 2 t. ; : 
fourth assistant, 1,500 ; fifth assistant, $1,500; stenographer, $1,200 ; 
stenographer, $ ; clerk, $720; in all, 816,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 4, after the word 
“ dollars,” to insert “clerk, 51,200; “ in line 5, after the word 
dollars,“ to strike out “clerk, $1,000; “ and in line 7, after the 
word “thousand,” to insert “two hundred,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


fice of superintendent of weights, measures, and markets: Super- 
intondent of Weights, measures, an markets, $2,500 ; — $1,200; 
clerk, $1,200; assistant, $900; laborer, $480; in all, $6,28 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for maintenance of the 
Engineer Commissioner’s office, on page 12, line 13, before the 
word “ dollars,” to. insert “three hundred;” and in line 17, be- 
fore the word “dollars,” to insert “ three hundred,” so as to 


read: 


eer Commissioner's office: Engineer of cag er $3,300; engi- 
5 dges, $2,250; superintendent of streets, $2,000; aguperintend- 
ent of county roads, $2,000; superintendent of sewers, $3,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance of 
the Engineer Commissioner's office, on page 14, line 7, before the 

word “dollars,” to insert “two hundred and fifty; ” in line 13, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “three hundred and 
fifty” and insert “four hundred; and on page 15, line 12, 
before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ seventy-nine thousand 
five hundred and ten” and insert “eighty thousand four hun- 
dred and ten,” so as to read: 

, $2,250; clerk, $1,800; two clerks, at $1,500 each; permit 
Bg * clerk, $1,000 ; index clerk anid, type: 
writer, 2880 two clerks, at $1,400 each; hg ty 1.400; clerk, $1 
four clerks, at $1,200 each; two clerks, a 3 200" each ; clerk, $900 ; 
clerk, $840; two clerks, at $750 each; 1 
six messengers, at $540 each; two ; 
Skilled laborer, Pe einar At 515 FE RE principal steam engineer, $1, 800 
three steam oni gineers, at $ ; three assistant steam eers, 
at $1,050 each; six Adie ‘at $600 ach; six firemen, at $875 each; 
inspector, $1, 400 storekeeper, $900 ; Fintendent of stables, $1,500: 
blacksmith, $975; two watchmen, at 3630 0 each; two drivers, at ‘$036 
5 Inspector, o gas CCF ters, at $000 
, 0 0 an 

oin Mage oe a ah ue S A N ESES 


The amendment was agreed to 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


* Davis Jones 8 
urne Depew Kean hively 
B Dick La Follette Simmons 
Dillingham Smoot 
Bristow Dixon M mber Stephenson 
Brown du Pont Martin Stone 
Burkett Fletcher Money Sutherland 
Burnham Flint Oliver Swanson 
Burrows SL Overman Taliaferro 
Burton Gallinger A Page Tillman 
Carter Gamble Penrose Warner 
Chamberlain Gronna Pere: Warren 
Clark, hat Guggenheim Perk Watson 
Crawtfor Heyburn Piles Wetmore 
Cu Johnston Rayner Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance 
of the municipal architect's office, on page 16, line 9, after the 
word “dollars,” to insert “for the purchase and maintenance 
of one gasoline motor truck, to be immediately available, 
$2,500; ” and in line 13, before the word “hundred,” to strike 
out “twenty-four thousand eight” and insert “ twenty-seven 
thousand three,” so as to read: 

Copyist (now on 

ede YR and a Pra thy 8 — mee 05 9 — 
diately available, $2,500; in all, $27, 360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 15, after the 
word “ dollars,” to insert “two clerks, at $1,300 each; “ in line 
16, before the word “clerks,” to strike out “seven” and insert 
“five;” and in line 19, before the word “hundred,” to strike 
out “ twelve thousand nine“ and insert “ thirteen thousand one,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

spes assessment office: rks, at assessment clerk, $2,000; two 
clerks, at $1,300 each; five clerks, at $1,200 each; two clerks, at $900 
each; clerk, $750; in all, $13, 

The amendment was nea to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 25, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert “seven;” on page 
18, line 1, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “five” and 
insert seven; and in line 4, before the word “ hundred,” te 
strike out four“ and insert eight,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

8 of insurance: Superintendent of Insurance, $3,500; ex- 
aminer, $1,700; statistician, $1,700; clerk, $1,000; stenographer, $720; 
temporary ak hire, $1,200; in all, $9,830. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is an oversight in line 1 on page 18, 
After the words “one thousand” I move to insert “two hun- 
dred,” so as to read: 

Clerk, $1,200. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 4, I move to change the total so 
as to read “ $10,020.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 14, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out “eight hundred and twenty-five” and 
insert “ nine hundred,” and in line 21, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “six hundred and fifty” and insert seven hun- 
2 and Even Are so as to make the clause read: 


seek. $1,050 ; ins ‘or, 4255 draftsman, 
drattaman $906; assistant computer, $900 ; t two 
three chalumen, at $700 each; two c 400; two Eo 80 ee clerk; 
$675; computer and transi tman, $1,200 ; rodman, 78250 ; in all, $25, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for the maintenance of 
the Free Public Library, on page 19, line 7, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “five” and insert “six,” and in line 
12, before the word “ assistants,” to strike out “four” and in- 
sert “ five,” so as to read: 

Free Public Library: Librarian, 3 500: assistant librarian, 1 1600 ; 
chief elrculatin 5 81. H children’s librarian, 
librarian’s secr $900; 8 librarian, $1,000; pede ge in 
charge of work for the blind, $1,200; assistant, 1,000; 5 assistants, 
at $720 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 19, 
line 17, after the word “dollars,” to strike out “ cataloguer, 
$540,” and insert “three cataloguers, at $540 each,” and on 
page 20, line 9, before the word “hundred,” to strike out 
“ thirty- -nine thousand six” and insert “ forty-one thousand 
avo so as to read: 


taloguer, $600; 3 cataloguers, at $540 each; stenographer and 
33 $720; 2 assistants, at rit gee 6 cttendantey at $540 
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each; 5 attendants, at $480 each; collator, 
$480 each; 10 pages, at $360 each; 2 janitors, at $480 ea of 
whom shall act as night watchman; engineer, $1,080; fireman, $720; 
workman, $600; library guard, $720; 2 cloakroom attendants, at $360 
each; 6 charwomen, at $180 each; in all, $41,580. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses,” on page 21, line 20, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirty-four” and insert “ thirty- 
seven,“ so as to read: 

For contingent 8 of the government of the District of Colum- 
>m namely: For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference 
and periodicals, stationery; detection of frauds on the revenue; sur- 
veying instruments and implements; drawing materials; binding, re- 
binding, ing, and preservation of records; maintaining and keeping 
in good order the laboratory and ap tus in the office of the 3 
of asphalt and cement; damages; livery, purchase, and care of horses 
and carriages or buggies not otherwise provided for; horseshoeing; ice ; 
repairs to pound and vehicles; use of alte eg inspectors in the engi- 
neer department not to exceed $800; and other general necessary ex- 
penses of District offices, including the -fund office, Board of 
Charities, excise board, personal-tax board, harbor master, health de- 
partment, surveyor's office, superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets office, and department of insurance, and purchase of new appa- 
ratus and laboratory equipment in office of inspector of asphalt and 
cement, $37,500; and the commissioners shall so apportion this sum as 
to prevent a deficiency therein. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “nine” and insert “ten, so as to 
make the clause read: 

For postage for strictly official mail matter, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 12, after the word 
“ for,” to strike out “livery of horse or horse hire for coroner’s 
office” and insert “ purchase and maintenance, hire or livery, 
of means of transportation for the coroner’s office and the 
morgue;” and in line 20, after the word “dollars,” to insert: 
“Provided, That the corner shall not summon or hold any jury 
of inquest over the body of any deceased person where it is 
known that the deceased came to his death by suicide, accident, 
mischance, or natural causes: Provided, That in cases where it 
is not known that the deceased came to his death by suicide the 
coroner may, in his discretion, summon such jury,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For purchase and maintenance, hire or livery, of means of transpor- 
tation for the coroner’s office and morgue, jurors’ fees, witness 
fees, persons, ies, ice, disinfectants, 
telephone service, and other necessa lies for the morgue, and the 
necessary expenses of hol inquests, including sten phic services 
in taking testimony and as unidentified ies, $4,000: 
Provided, That the coroner shall not summon or hold any of 
inquest over the body of a deceased person where it is known that 
he d A his death by suicide, accident, mischance, or 
natural causes: Provided, That in cases where it is not known that the 
deceased came to his death by suicide the corner may, in his discretion, 
summon such jury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 7, after the word 
“ Library,” to insert “$500, and the unexpended balances of,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For the erection of suitable tablets to mark historical places in the 
District of Columbia, to be expended under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library, $500, and the unexpended balances of the 
appropriations made for this purpose by the acts of June 27, 1906, 
March 2, 1907, May 26, 1908, March 3, 1909, and May 18, 1910, re- 
. inten are continued available for the service of the fiscal year 


$480; 2 messen * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 19, after the word 
fiscal,“ to strike out “years 1911 and 1912” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “year 1911,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia is authorized to 
retain, and not pay into the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia, out of the surplus fees and emoluments of 
we — during the —_ var en — — not — ae + oe 
an same in ir se exe: 0 ott- 
Fisher 18 and desks for the same. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 11, to insert: 


The apas riation of $10,000 1 for the fiscal year 1910 
used the District of Columbia 


for repa. of bui owned an 
when injured by fire hereby reappropria’ and continued available 


for the fiscal year 1912. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 21, to insert: 

Hereafter section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall not be construed to apply to any purchase or service rendered for 
the District of Columbia when the aggregate amount involved does not 
exceed the sum of $25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 19, to insert: 

For the E 888 of apparatus for office of the inspector of asphalts 
and cemen $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 21, to insert: 

For alterations in the repair shop, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Improvements 
and repairs,” on page 27, line 26, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out “one hundred and eighty” and insert “three hun- 
dred and forty,” so as to make the clause read: ; 

ent and permit work: For assessment and permit work, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 28, to insert: 

For paving roadways under the permit system, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 12, before the 
word “ thousand,” to strike out “ sixty-one” and insert “ seventy- 
nine,” so as to make the clause read: 

Work on streets and avenues: For work on streets and avenues 
named in Appendix L, Book of Estima 1912, $79,500, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the commissioners upon streets and avenues 
specified in the schedules named in said appendix and in the aggregate 
for each schedule as stated berein, namely: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 18, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “nine” and insert “nineteen,” 
£0 as to make the clause read: 

Northwest, section schedule : $19,000. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “twenty-two” and insert “ thirty,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Northeast section schedule: $30,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 30, to insert: 

F. 
street Be trom E Bereet to b Stace PEr000, e Seventh 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 6, to insert: 

For grading and improving Seventeenth Street NW., from B Street 
to E Street, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

me next amendment was, on page 30, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

28.000 paving and improving Belmont Street and Fifteenth Street NW., 

And insert: 


For purchase or condemnation of necessary land, paving, and con- 
struction cf walls, steps, and terraces for co! Be! t and 
Fifteenth Streets NW.. in accordance with plans approved by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $8,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 25, after the word 
“streets,” to insert “to be disbursed and accounted for as 
‘Construction of county roads and suburban streets,’ and for 
that purpose it shall constitute one fund,” so as to read: 


Construction of county roads: For construction of county roads and 
suburban streets, to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Construction 
of county roads and suburban streets,” and for that purpose it shall 
constitute one fund, as follows: . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 20, to 
strike out: 


Northwest. Fessenden Street, Belt Road to Wisconsin A grad 
and improve, $5,400. Fm a 


And insert: 


Northwest. Fessenden Street, Belt Road to River Road 
improve, $7,500. en 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 18, to insert: 


Northwest. Rock Creek Church Road, Georgia Avenue to Fifth 
Street, grade and improve, $8,800. 
Northeast. Seventeenth Street, from Newton Street to Hamlin 


Street, to complete grading and improving, $2,500. 

er 200 Irving Street, Thirteenth Street to Seventeenth Street, 
grade, 5 . 

Northwest. Massachusetts Avenue extended, Wisconsin Avenue to 
Idaho Avenue, grade and improve, $9,400. 

Northwest. Kennedy Street, Fourteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, 
grade and improve, $5,600. 

Northwest. Holmead Place, Otis Street to Spring Road, grade and 


improve, $5. > 
Rorthwest. T Street, Second Street to Rhode Island Avenue, pave, _ 


$4,100. 

Southeast. Fourteenth Street, from Good Hope Road to V Street, 
grade and improve (bituminous macadam), $7,000. 

Southeast. Bruce Place, gravel, $700. 

Northwest. Massachusetts Avenue, from Wisconsin Avenue to West- 
ern Avenue, and for beginning work beyond Nebraska Avenue, grade 
and improve, $20,000. 

Northwest. Adams Mill Road, grade, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “ seventy-seven thousand eight“ 
and insert “one hundred and sixty-one thousand six,” so as 
to read: 

In all, $161,650. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 16, to in- 
sert: 

The Anacostia & Potomac River Railroad Co. is hereby authorized 
and sunaa to remove its tracks from Maryland Avenue SW., be- 
tween Third and Four-and-a-half Streets, and from Third Street be- 
tween Maryland Avenue and B Street SW., and to relocate the same in 
B Street SW. between Maryland Avenue and Third Street, and to re- 
pave the street space from which said tracks are removed, all in accord- 
ance with plans to be approved by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and to their satisfaction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 5, to insert: 

For replacing sidewalk on the east side of the White Lot (betng the 
west side of Fifteenth Street NW., from Pennsylvania Avenue to D 
Street), $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 9, to insert: 

For new sidewalks and curbs around Patent Office, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 11, to insert: 


For replacing sidewalks and curbs around old Post Office Building, 
Seventh and Eighth, B and F Streets NW., $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 16, after the word 
“including,” to insert “so much as may be necessary shall be 
available for,” and in line 22, before the word “thousand,” to 
strike out “thirty” and insert “forty,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Repairs county roads: For current work of repairs of county roads 
and suburban streets, including so much as may necessary shall be 
available for the maintenance of one motor vehicle for the use of the 
superintendent of county roads and one motor truck for the use of 
the field party engaged n the survey work 88 to the construc- 
tion and repair of county roads, $140,000, of which sum $20,000 shall 
be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 25, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “ fifteen” and insert “ sixteen,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Bridges: For construction and repairs of bridges, $16,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 23, to insert: 


Toward constructing a bridge across Rock Creek on the line of 
Street, including the approaches thereto; and the Commissioners o 
the District of Columbia are authorized to enter into a contract or 
contracts for the construction of said bridge and its approaches at a 
total cost not to exceed $275,000, to be paid for from time to time as 
appropriations therefor may be made by. w, 875,000. 

Aud the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are further au- 
thorized and directed, under and in accordance with the provisions of 
subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, within six months after the Poe of this act, to institute 
in the supreme court of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rein 
to condemn the land that may be necessary for the widening and ex- 
tension of Q Street from its terminus east of Twenty-eighth Street to 
Twenty-seventh Street, with a width of 60 feet, and from Twenty- 
Seventh Street to Twenty-third Street with a width of 90 feet, upon 
such lines as the said commissioners may deem best for the public 
interest: Provided, however, That the entire amount found to be due 
and awarded by the jury in said proceedings as damages for and in 
respect of the land to be condemned for said widening and extension, 
plus the cost and expenses of said proceedings, shall be assessed by 
the jury as benefits. 

And there is hereby appropriated an amount sufficient to pay the 
necessary costs and expenses of the said condemnation proceedings 
taken pursuant hereto and for the Deyment of the amounts awarded as 
damages. The assessments for benefits when collected to be covered 
into the Treasury in equal parts to the credit of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Sewers,” on 
page 89, line 23, after the word “supplies,” to insert “and for 
the maintenance of motor vehicles;” and in line 24, before the 
word “ dollars,” to strike out “ forty-three thousand ” and insert 
“forty-four thousand five hundred,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For operation and maintenance of the sewage pumping service, in- 
cluding repairs to boilers, machinery, and pumping stations, and the em- 
ployment of mechanics, laborers, and watchman, the purchase of coal, 
oils, waste, and other supplies, and for the maintenance of motor vehi- 
cles, $44,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “sixty” and insert sixty-seven,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For main and pipe sewers and receiving basins, $67,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1 The next amendment was, on page 40, line 4, before the word 
thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert “ sixty-one,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For suburban sewers, $161,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Streets,” in 
the item for sprinkling, sweeping, and cleaning streets, on page 
41, line 16, after the word “ specifications,” to insert: 

Provided further, That whenever it shall appear to said commissioners 
that the work now performed under contract, namely, street sweeping 
and cleaning alleys and unimproved streets, can, in their judgment, be 
1 under their immediate direction more advantageously to the 

istrict, then, in that event, said commissioners are hereby authorized 
to 13 any part or all of said work in such manner, to rent stables, 
and to employ all necessary personal services, and purchase and main- 
tain such street-cleaning apparatus, horses, harness, carts, wagons, 
tools, and equipment as may be necessary for the purpose; and of this 
2 the sum of $40,000 dollars is hereby made immediately 
available, 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I submit that the amendment 
on page 41, beginning in line 17 and ending on line 3, on page 
42, is general- legislation, and I make the point of order 
against it. k 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I make the point that the amendment be- 
ginning on page 41, beginning with line 17 and ending on line 3, 
on page 42, is general legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It undoubtedly is, Mr. President, but I 
am sorry the Senator has made the point of order because it 
does not increase the appropriation, but merely permits the 
District Commissioners to make available their plant in certain 
contingencies. Still, if the Senator insists upon the point of 
order, it can not be resisted. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I insist on the point of order, Mr. President. 

eon PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 42, line 4, 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out “fifty” and insert 
“seventy,” so as to read: 

STREETS. 

Sprinkling, sweeping, and cleaning: For sprinkling, sweeping, and 
cleaning streets, avenues, alleys, and suburban streets, Including rent 
of storage rooms; maintenance and repairs of stable; purchase and 
maintenance of horses; purchase, maintenance, and repair of wagons 
and harness, allowance to inspectors for maintenance of horses and 
vehicles used in the performance of official duties, not to exceed $30 per 
month for each inspector, and necessary incidental expenses, and work 
done under contract, as well as hand work done under the immediate 
direction of the commissioners without contract: Provided, That when- 
ever it shall appear to the commissioners that said latter work can 
not be done under their immediate direction at 19 cents or less por 
thousand square yards, in accordance with the specifications under 
which the same was last advertised for bids, it shall at once be their 
duty to advertise to let said work under said specifications to the lowest 
responsible bidder, and if the same can not be procured to be done at a 
price not exceeding 20 cents per thousand square yards, they may 
continue to do said work under their immediate direction, in accordance 
with said specifications, $270,000, and the commissioners shall so ap- 
portion this appropriation as to prevent a deficiency therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 7, after the word 
“ sidewalks,” to strike out “in front of public spaces,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For cleaning snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, cross walks, and 
710.606 in e discretion of the commissioners, including services, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 18, to insert: 

For the purchase or condemnation of a site or sites, and for the 
erection of a building or buildings thereon for a stable and storerooms 
for the street-cleaning department of the District of Columbia and for 
the rebuilding of the present condemned stable of said department, to 
be immediately available, $128,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 10, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “fifty” and insert “eighty;” 
and in line 14, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “ fifty ” 
and insert “eighty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Bathing beach: For superintendent, $600; watchman, $480; tem- 
porary services, supplies, and maintenance, $2,000; for repairs and 
mproyements to bathhouses, panang pools, and grounds, $1,200; in 
all, $4,280, to be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 20, after the word 
“ expenses,” tọ insert “to be immediately available,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Playgrounds: For maintenance, repairs, including labor, equipment, 


supplies, and necessary incidental and contingent expenses, to be im- 
mediately available, $3,000. : z . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 44, line 12, after the word 
“dollars,” to strike out Which sum shall be paid wholly out 
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of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For salaries: Clerk, $840; supervisor, 10 months, at $150 per month; 
directors, assistant directors, and watchmen, to be employed not exceed- 
ing seven months, as follows: Nine directors, at $75 per month each; 2 
assistant directors, at $60 per month each; 1 assistant director, at $50 
per month; 1 watchman, at $25 per month. To be employed not ex- 
ceeding three months, as follows: One director, at $75 per month; 6 
assistant directors, at $60 per month each; 3 assistant directors, at $50 
140 month each; 5 assistants, at $45 month each; 8 assistants, at 

40 per month each; 2 watchmen, at $45 per month each; and 7 watch- 
men, at $45 per month each for 12 months; in all, $15,870. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 14, to insert: 
Interior Park: For the condemnation of land in the interior of square 
„ within the nce ind lines shown on approved — 55 in the office of 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and for the 
development of the land so acquired as an interior piriana; ineluding 


the construction of a substan structure to afford 


facilities: Provided, That the said land shall be condemn ro. 


by a 
ceeding in rem in accordance with the provisions of — of 
chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the trict of Columbia within six 
months after the date of the p ided further, 
That of the amount found to be jury in said 

the land to 


an of roceeding, not | 
than o creak BbAM be amsesad — — 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Electrical De- 
partment,” in the item for the maintenance of the electrical 
department, on page 46, line 1, before the word “ dollars,” to 
strike out “ one thousand eight hundred” and insert “ two thou- 
sand,” and in the same line, before the word “ electrical,” to 
strike out “three” and insert “four,” so as to read: 


Electrical engineer, ree: assistant electrical engineer, who shall 
utles of the electrical engin 


hereafter form the eer in the absence 
or disability of the latter and shall have the same qualifications as to 
ability and technieal knowledge as is required law of the head of 


the department, $2,000; 4 electrical inspectors, $1,200 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 4 

The next amendment was, in the same clause, on page 47, 
line 1, before the word “hundred,” to strike out “ forty-six 
thousand two” and insert “forty-seven thousand six,” so as to 
read: i 

In all, $47,695. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 10, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “thirteen” and insert “fourteen,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For general supplies, repairs, new batteries, and battery supplies, 
telephone rental and purchase, wire for extension of the 7 — — 
telephone service, repairs of lines and instruments, purchase of poles, 
tools, insulators, brackets, pins, hardware, cross arms, ice, record 
stationery, printing, livery, horses and harness, „ blacksmith- 
ing, forage, extra labor, new boxes, rent of storeroom, and other neces- 
sary items, $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are empowered t 
effect a settlement for arc lighting under the existing contract with the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. from the date of said contract to the date 
of approval of this act and report the same to Congress. 


And insert: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia may in their discre- 
a aoo t pbs 1 eee Gaue — contract for are light- 
ng as being equivalent to that requ: such contract or b; 
of Congress under which such contract fe made. a 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 2, to insert: 


For the preservation and repair of Cabin John Bridge, inel the 
—— S a ea — . — oe prover Makado ng za portion of the 
as on ueduct passing roun; e br of which 
shall be immediately available, $35,000. 5 ED a na 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary read to the end of line 15 on page 50. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On behalf of the committee I offer the 
amendment I send to the desk. 

The Secretary. On page 50, after line 15, insert: 


The Commissioners of the Distriet of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to make a new m o plan for that portion of 
the District of Columbia in the vicinity of and along the said Pine 
Branch Parkway, between gm ape Street on the north, Fourteen 
Street on the east, to and including Fourteenth Street Road and Spr 
Road on the south, and Rock Creek Park on the west. Also for tha 
portion of the District of Columbia lying between Van Buren Street 
on the north, Georgia Avenue on the east, Nicholson Street on the south, 
and Rock Creek Park on the west, under the provisions contained in 
the act of Congress 8 March 2, 1893, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a 8 system of highways in that part of the District of 
outside of cities,” and an amendment to said act 

proved June 28, 1898; and upon the completion and recording of sala 
new a plan, which shall take the pace of, and stand for, any pre- 
vious plan for said portion of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed, 


The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of Public schools,“ on page 52, line 4, 
after the word “including,” to insert “all teachers of manual 
training, drawing, physical culture, music, domestic science, 
domestic art and kindergarten practice teachers in the normal, 
high, and manual training schools, and assistants to the 
directors of primary work, and;” in line 10, before the word 
“in,” to strike out “sixteen” and insert “eighty-six;” and in 
line 11, after the word “each,” to insert: “Provided, That 
all teachers of manual training, drawing, physical culture, 
music, domestic science, domestic art and kindergarten prac- 
tice teachers in the normal, high, and manual training schools, 
now in the service of the public schools and hereafter to be 
appointed, shall receive their longevity increase according to 
their previous number of years of experience in teaching in 
accredited normal, high, and manual training schools: And 
provided further, That hereafter no teacher of these subjects 
shall be appointed without requirements like those or equiva- 
lent to those for teachers of academic and scientific subjects 
in the high schools,” so as to make the clause read: 


Teachers in Gro A of class 6, Inclu all teachers of manual 
i drawing, physical culture, music, 
art and kindergarten practice tea: 


trainin, of prima 
two principals of pae manual training schools, 280 in all, at a mini- 
of $1,000 each: That all tea 

tr „ drawing, physical culture, music, domestic seie 

art and kindergarten practice teachers in the normal, high, 

training schools, now in the service of the public schools and hereafter 

to be appointed, shall receive their longevity increase aceord to their 

r number of years of ence in teaching in aecredl' normal, 
igh, and manual training schools: And provided further, That here- 

after no teacher of these subjects shall be appointed without require- 

ments like those or t to those for chers of academic and 

scientific subjects in the high schools. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 24, before the 
word “in,” to strike out “sixty-one” and insert “ fifteen,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 5, 115 in all, at a minimum salary of $950 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 2, before the word 
“in,” to strike out “ thirty-eight” and insert “eighteen,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 4, 418 in all, at a minimum salary of $800 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 5, before the word 
“in.” to strike out “ eighty-eight” and insert “ eighty-four,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Teachers in class 3, 484 in all, at a minimum salary of $650 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 14, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “forty-seven thousand two” and in- 
sert “fifty-four thousand nine,” so as to make the elause read: 

In all for teachers, $1,354,950. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 2, after the word 
“ dollars,” to insert: “ Provided, That librarians are hereby made 
eligible to classes 4 and 5, and may be er promoted in 
the discretion of the board of education to said classes,” so as 
to make the clause read: 725 Sty pric teeing Aba 

In all for librarians and clerks, s : a ra! 

classes 4 and 5, and ma be hereafter pro- 
pone, Phraya, . the board of education to ‘aid classes. p 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 10, after the word 
“librarian,” to insert: “Provided further, That hereafter the 
board of education may employ substitute teachers, clerks, 
librarians, engineers, assistant engineers, janitors, assistant 
janitors, caretakers, and laborers at such rates of pay for such 
periods and from such eligible lists as the board may prescribe; 
And provided further, That in case of death in the immediate 
family, court summons, or quarantine, for absence not exceeding 
three days, there shall be no loss of pay, and in such cases sub- 
stitutes shall be paid from the appropriation for ‘longevity 
pay.’ In all other cases the substitutes shall be paid by the 
absent employee as the board of education shall determine.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 23, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “one thousand” and insert “nine 
hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

Western High School, janitor, $900; laborer, $420; two laborers, at 
$360 each; in all, $2,040. 

The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 25, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out “nine” and insert “eight,” so as to 
read: 

In all, $113,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


mum 
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The next amendment was, on page 61, line 15, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “twenty-two” and insert 
“ twenty-five,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase and repair of tools, machinery, material, and books. 
and apparatus to be ribs in connection with instruction in manual 
training, and for incidental expenses connected therewith, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was,.in the item of appropriation for 
the purchase of furniture, including clocks, pianos, and window 
shades for new school buildings, etc., on page 62, line 9, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out “fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty“ and insert “ fifteen thousand,” so as to read: 

In all, $15,000, to be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 19, to insert: 

For the purchase of a motor delivery wagon at a cost not exceeding 
$1,500, the maintenance of the same, including the hire of a driver, not 
exceeding $600 per annum, $2,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 3, to insert: 

For purchase of ground adjacent to Fillmore School, approximately 
25,000 square feet, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 10, to insert: 

Toward the construction of a normal-school building for colored 
popis, and the total cost of said grime under a contract which is 

ereby authorized therefor shall not exc $200,000, $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

For the addition of four classrooms to the Deanwood School, $24,000. 

And insert: 

For the erection of a four-room building at or in the vicinity of Burr- 
ville, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 20, to insert: 

For purchase of site, Approximately 15,000 square feet, and the erec- 
tion thereon of a six-room manual-training building in the twelfth 
division, $54,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 24, to insert: 

For the purchase of a site for a new M Street High School, approxi- 
mately 60, square feet, to be located north of Street north and 
west of North Capitol Street, $60,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Metropolitan 
police,” in the item of appropriation for the salaries of the 
major and superintendent of police, etc., on page 69, line 11, 
before the word “inspectors,” to strike out “three” and insert 
“four;” in line 19, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“six hundred” and insert “seven hundred and twenty;” in 
line 23, before the word “ lieutenants,” to strike out “ twelve” 
and insert “thirteen;” and in line 25, before the word “ ser- 
geants,” to strike out “forty-five” and insert “forty-nine,” so 
as to read: 

Major and superintendent, $4,000; assistant superintendent, with 
rank of inspector, $2,500; 4 inspectors, at $1,800 each; 11 captains, 
at $1,500 each; chief clerk, who shall also be 1 clerk, $2,000; 
clerk and stenographer, $1,500; clerk, who shall be assistant property 
clerk, $1,200; 8 clerks, at $1,000 each; 4 surgeons of the police and fire 
departments, at $720 each; additional compensation for 20 privates 
detailed for special service in the detection and prevention of crime 
$4,800, or so much thereof as may be necessary; 13 lieutenants, 1 of 
whom shall be harbor master, at $1,320 each; 49 sergeants, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the Metropolitan police, on page 70, line 5, 
before the word “ privates,” to strike out “ fifty-nine” and in- 
sert “seventy;” in line 16, before the word “captains,” to 
strike out “fifty-five” and insert “ fifty-six;” in line 18, 
before the word dollars,“ to strike out “forty” and insert 
“sixty;” in line 24, before the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“thirty-four thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine” and insert 
“fifty-four thousand eight hundred and nineteen;” and in 
line 25, after the word “cents,” to insert: “Provided, That on 
the passage of this act, and hereafter, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are authorized and directed to deposit 
in the Treasury to the credit of the police and firemen’s relief 
funds of the District from the receipts from licenses other 
than liquor licenses, in addition to the revenues now authorized 
by law, such sums as may be necessary from time to time to 
prevent deficiencies in said funds,” so as to read: 


Sixty-three privates of class 2, at $1,080 each; 70 privates of class 1 
at $900 each; amount required to pay salaries of privates of class 3 
who will be promoted to class 3 and privates of class 1 who will be 
promoted to class 2 during the fiscal year 1912, $2,709.50; 6 tele- 
hone operators, at $720 each; 14 at $600 each; messenger 
700; messenger, $500; major an superinten ent, mounted, $240; 


inspector, mounted, $240; 56 captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and 
privates, mounted, at $260 each; 64 lieutenants, se ts, and privates, 
mounted, on bicycles, at $50 each; 26 drivers, at $720 each; 3 police 
matrons, at 0 each; in all, 89 P „ That on the 
passage of this act, and hereafter, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized and di 


The amendment was agreed to. 

78 next amendment was, on page 71, after Iine 20, to strike 
out: 

For repairs to stations, $5,500. 

And insert: 

For repairs and improvements to police stations and grounds, to be 
immediately avallable, $5,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 8, after the word 
“wagons,” to insert “ motor patrol.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fire depart- 
ment,” on page 74, line 4, before the word “ battalion,” to strike 
out “three” and insert “four;” in line 12, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “one thousand eight hundred” and 
insert “two thousand;.” in line 15, before the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “one hundred and fifty” and insert “two hun- 
dred ;” and in line 19, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out 
“one hundred and fifty“ and insert “two hundred,” so as to 
read: 

Chief engineer, $3,500; ye dah chief engineer, $2,500; 4 battalion 
chief Prien at $2,000 each; fire marshal, $2,000; deputy fire mar- 
shal, $1,400; inspectors, at $1,080 each; chief clerk, $1,800; clerk, 

1,200; 37 captains, at $1,400 each; 38 lieutenants, at $1,200 each; 
. of machinery, $2,000; assistant superintendent of ma- 


ery, $1,200; 23 engineers, at $1,200 each; 23 assistant engineers, 
at şı, 00 each; 2 pilots, at $1,150 each; 2 marine engineers, at $1,200 
each. 


The amendment was agreed to. j 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the fire department, on page 75, line 2, after 
the word “each,” to insert “hostler, $600;” in line 6, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ thirty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy” and insert “thirty-nine thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty;” and in the same line, after the word“ dol- 
lars,“ to insert: Provided, That no member of the fire depart- - 
ment shall, unless on leave of absence, go beyond the confines of 
the District of Columbia, or be absent from duty without per- 
mission; and leaves of absence exceeding 20 days in any one 
year shall be without pay, and require the consent of the com- 
missioners; and such year shall be from January 1 to December 
81, both inclusive, and 30 days shall be the term of total sick 
leave in any year, without disallowance of pay,” so as to read: 

Fort 8 of class 1, at $960 each; hostler, f aoe A laborer, $480 ; 
in all, $o 9,420: Provided, That no member of the department shall, 
unless on leave of absence, go beyond the confines of the District of 
Columbia, or be absent from duty without permission; and leaves of 
absence exceeding 20 days in any one year shall be without pay, and 
require the consent of the commissioners; and such year shall be from 
January 1 to December 31, both inclusive, and 30 days shall be the 
term of total sick leave in any year, without disallowance of pay. 

The amendment was agreed to. R 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 22, before the 
word “ thousand,” to strike out“ fifteen” and insert “ sixteen,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase of horses, $16,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 23, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ thirty ” and insert “ thirty-two,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For forage, $32,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “ twenty-seven” and insert “ thirty,” 
so as to read: 

In all, $130,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 10, to insert: 
r repair and storage building, including cost of excavating, cover- 
ing, and lining a CIRAN and connecting said building with fire-alarm 
quarters, $20,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 19, to insert: 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are directed to make 
an investigation as to the necessity or advisability of installing a high- 
ressure fire service system in the business section of the city of Wash- 
Keton, and to report the results, with estimates, to Congress at its 
next session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 76, line 25, before the word 
„thousand,“ to strike out “thirty-one” and insert “ fifty-one,” 
so as to read: 

In all, $51,665. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the maintenance of the health department, on page 78, line 4, 
before the word “hundred,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“five;” in line 6, before the word “hundred,” to strike out 
“six” and insert nine; and in the same line, after the word 
“dollars,” to insert “Provided, That any inspector of dairies 
and dairy farms may act as inspector of live stock when so 
authorized by the health officer,” so as to read: 


Driver, $600; pound master, $1,500; laborers, at not exceeding $50 


per month ea 3,000; in all, $63,920: Provided, That any inspector 


of dairies and dairy farms may act as inspector of live stock when so 
authorized by the health officer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 23, after the word 

“District,” to insert “and for the prevention of other com- 
municable diseases,” so as to read: 
For the enforcement of the provisions of an act to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases in the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 
1897, and an act for the prevention of scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
wucoping cough, chicken x, epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, and 
typhoid fever in the District of Columbia, a proved February 9, 1907, 
and an act to provide for registration of all cases of tuberculosis in 
the District of Columbia, for examination of sputum in suspected 
cases, and for preventing the spread of tuberculosis in said District 
approved May 13, 1908, under the direction of the health officer of said 
District, and for the prevention of other communicable diseases, in- 
siting salaries or compensation for perona services not exceeding 
2320:00 when ordered in writing by the commissioners and necessary 
or the enforcement and execution of said acts, purchase and main- 
tenance of necessary horses, wagons, and harness, rent of stables, pur- 
chase of reference books and medical journals, and maintenance of 
quarantine station and smallpox hospital, $24,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 12, to insert: 


For purchase of a site for pound and stable, to be immediately avail- 
able, $10,000: Provided, however, That the eee, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized, in their discretion, to build the pound 
and stable upon any site now owned by the District which, in their 
udgment, is deem suitable for the 8 and the appropriation 
erein provided is hereby made available toward the construction of 
the pound and stable upon the site so selected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Courts,” on 
page 82, line 18, before the word “dollars,” to insert “six hun- 
dred; in line 23, after the word “dollars,” to strike out 
“bailiff, $700” and insert “two bailiffs, at $700 each;” and on 
page 83, line 2, before the word “hundred,” to strike out 
“eleven thousand one” and insert “twelve thousand four,” so 
as to make the clause read: ; 

Juvenile court: For judge, $3,600 ; clerk, $2,000; deputy clerk, who 
is authorized to act as clerk in the absence of that o cer, $1,200; 
chief probation officer, $1,500: probation officer, $1,200; probation 
Officer, $1,000; two bailiffs, at $700 each; janitor, $540; in all, $12,440. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 19, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “deputy clerk, to be known as finan- 
cial clerk, one thousand five hundred” and insert “deputy 
financial clerk, one thousand six hundred;” in line 23, before 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “five hundred and forty” 
and insert “six hundred;” and on page 84, line 4, before the 
word “ dollars,“ to strike out “three hundred and twenty“ and 
insert “four hundred and eighty,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Police court: For 2 judges, at $3,600 each; clerk, $2,000; 2 deput 

$ deputy clerks, at $1,200 po ep raa financial 
900 each; deputy marshal, $1, ; janitor, 
$ ; engineer, ; assistant engineer, $720; fireman, ; 2 as- 
sistant 128.480. at 8300 each; matron, $600; 3 charmen, at $360 each ; 
in all, $28,480. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 21, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “one” and insert “two,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For repairs to the police-court building, $2,000, 
available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 23, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventeen” and insert “eighteen,” 
so as to read: 

In all, $18,550. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 835, line 3, before the word 
“assistant,” to strike out “two” and insert three; in line 
4, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and 
eighty” and insert “six hundred; and in line 6, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “sixteen thousand four hundred 
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and eighty ” and insert “seventeen thousand six hundred,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Municipal court: For 5 judges,- at 82.500 each: clerk, ae 3 
assistant clerks, at $1,000 each; janitor, $600; in all, $17,6 s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 14, before the word 
“ dollars,” to strike out “eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
thirty” and insert “nineteen thousand eight hundred and 
fifty,” so as to read: 

In all, for the municipal court, $19,850. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 21, after the word 
“law,” to insert “including the employment of an alienist at 
not exceeding one thousand dollars per annum,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Writs of lunacy: To defray the expenses attending the execution of 
writs de lunatico inquirendo and commitments thereunder in all cases 
of indigent insane persons committed or sought to be committed to 
the Government Hospital for the Insane by order of the executive 
authority of the District of Columbia under the provisions of existin 
law, ine uding the employment of an alienist at not exceeding $1, 
per annum, $2,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Emergency 
fund,” on page 86, line 13, after the word “ rejected,” to insert 
“and new bids received or the purchases made in open market, 
as may be most economical and advantageous to the District of 
Columbia,” so as to make the clause read: 

To be expended only in case of emergency, such as riot, pestilence, 
public 1 conditions, calamity by flood or fire, and of like char- 
acter, and in all cases of emergency not otherwise sufficiently provided 
for, $8,000: Provided, That in the purchase of all articles provided for 
in this act no more than the market price shall be paid for any such 
articles, and all bids for any of such articles above the market price 
shall be rejected and new bids received or the purchases made in open 
market, as may be most economical and advantageous to the District 
of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, under the head of “For courts 
and prisons,” on page 86, line 20, before the word “thousand, 
to strike out “forty-eight” and insert fifty,“ so as to make 
the clause read: 8 oa 

Su rt of convicts: For support, maintenance, and transpo on 
of convicts transferred from the District of Columbia, to be expended 
under the direction of the Attorney General, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 3, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out “four hundred and eighty” and insert 
“six hundred,” and in line 5, after the word “thousand,” to 
insert “six hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

th District of Columbia: For the following force necessary 
tor the care nad protection of the courthouse in the District of Colum- 
bia, under the direction of the United States marshal of the District 
of Columbia: Engineer, $1,200; 3 watchmen, at $720 each; 3 firemen, 
at $720 each; 5 laborers, at $600 each; 3 messengers, at $720 each; 
in all, $10,680, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney 
General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 10, before the word 
“watchmen,” to strike out Two“ and insert Mechanician, 
$1,200; two;” in line 11, after the word “each,” to insert 
“watchmen, $600;” in line 13, before the word “ laborers,” to 
strike out “two” and insert three,“ and in line 18, before 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out “three thousand one hundred 
and twenty“ and insert “five thousand four hundred,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

Court of appeals building, District of Columbia: For the following 
force, necessary for the care and protection of the court of W 
building: Mechanician, $1,200; 2 watchmen, at $720 each; watchman, 

600; 1 elevator operator, at $720; 3 laborers, at $480 each: Provided. 
That the clerk of the court of appeals shall be the custodian of said 
building, under the direction and supervision of the justices of said 
court; in all, $5,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendement was, on page 87, after line 18, to 
insert: 

For ma brooms, buckets, disinfectants, removal of refuse, electric 
current, sloctrical supplies, books, telephone service in the clerk's office, 
and all other necessary and incidental expenses not otherwise provided 
for, for the court of appeals building, District of Columbia, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 88, to insert: 

Support of prisoners: For expenses for maintenance of jail prisoners 
of the District of Columbia at the Washington Asylum and Jail, in- 
cluding pay of guards and all other necessary personal services, and 
for support of prisoners therein, $40,840. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 2, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “twenty-five” and insert “ twenty- 
six,” so as to make the clause read; 


Miscellaneous expenses; For payment of such miscellaneous expen 
as may be authorized by the Forren General for the supreme co 
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of the District of Columbia and its officers, ye Ter sg gees furnishing 
and collecting of evidence where the United States or = a 
party in interest, Including also such expenses as may be autho by 
720 3 General for the court of appeals, District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Charities and 
corrections,” on page 89, line 5, before the word “dollars,” to 
insert “five hundred,” and in line 15, before the word and,“ 
to strike out “seventeen thousand five hundred” and insert 
“eighteen thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

Beard of Charities: Secretary, $3,500; cle 2 +2200; stenographer, 
$1,200; messenger, $600; inspector, $1,200; tors, at $1,000 
each; 2 inspectors, at $900 each; 2 inspectors, at O each; driver, 
poo 3 drivers, at $720 each; hostler, $540; traveling expenses, $400 ; 

all, $18,060. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Reformatories 
and correctienal institutions,’ on page 89, line 17, after the 
word “Asylum,” to insert “and Jail,“ and on page 90, line 7, 
before the word “dollars,” to strike out “seven hundred and 
twenty” and insert “nine hundred,” so as to read: 

Washington Asylum and Jail: Superintendent, $1,800; visi hysi- 
cian, 81.080; resident physician, $480; clerk, $840; engineer, ; 8 
assistant engineers, at $480 each; 2 assistant engineers at hospital for 
seven and one-half months, at $50 pe month each; night watchman, 
$480; blacksmith and woodworker, $. ; driver for dead wagon, 1246 
ostler and driver, $240; driver for supply and laundry wagon, $240; 
hospital cook, $600; assistant cook, $300; 2 assistant cooks, at 8180 
each; trained nurse, who shall act as superintendent of nursing, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of the appropriation 
for the maintenance of the Washington Asylum, on page 91, 
line 4, before the word “dollars,” to strike out “twenty-six 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-five” and insert twenty- 
seven thousand and seventy-five,” so as to read: 

In all, $27,075. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 24, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “twenty-five” and insert “twenty- 
six,” so as to make the clause read: 


For provisions, fuel, forage, harness and vehicles and repairs to same, 
ice, shoes, clothin: dry tailoring, dr. and medical supplies, 
720.000. and bedding, kitchen utensils, and other necessary items, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 14, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “seventy ” and insert seventy-one,” 
so as to read: 

In all, for Home for Aged and Infirm, $71,322. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 16, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “forty” and insert “sixty,” and in 
line 17, before the word “ dollars,” to strike out “ five hundred ” 
and insert “two thousand,” so as to make the clause read: 

For plans and specifications for additional building and heating 
plant, to cost not to exceed $60,000, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 19, before the 
word “hundred,” to strike out “twenty-three thousand two” 
and insert “ twenty-four thousand seven,” so as to read: 

In all, for Reform School for Girls, $24,745. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical chari- 
ties,” on page 95, line 5, before the word “ thousand,” to strike 
out “thirty-two” and insert “ thirty-five,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the care and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract 
to be made with the Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum by the Board 
of Charities, $35,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 3, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert eleven,“ so 
as to make the clause read: ; 

For emergency care and treatment of, and free pupeny service to, 
indigent pcp under a contract or agreement to made with the 
Eastern Dispensary by the Board of Charities, $11,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 12, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “three” and insert “four,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
made with the George Washington University Hospital by the Board 
of Charities, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 20, after the word 
“dollars,” to insert “assistant cook, 8360; in line 23, before 
the word “dollars,” to strike out “seven hundred and twenty ” 
and insert “nine hundred;” on page 97, line 4, before the 


word “dollars,” to insert “and sixty;” and in line 10, before 
the word “ hundred,” to strike out “sixteen thousand six” and 
insert “seventeen thousand two,“ so as to make the clause read: 


Tuberculosis Hospital: Superintendent, $1,800; resident physician, 
$480; pharmacist and clerk. 720; „ of nurses. $7207 
matron, $600; pathologist, $3 0: 7 graduate nurses, at each; 


ehief cook, 660; assistant k, z ‘ : 
— xs 5 cook, 8360; 2 assistant cooks, at $180 cach 3 


tan eer, ; assistant $480 
firemen, a $300 each; elevator conductor 300 ; laundryman 480; 
3 laundresses, at $180 each; farmer, $360 9 8300; ht aai 


man, $360; 3 orderlies, at $360 each; 2 ward maids, at $180 each; 4 
servants, at $180 each; in all, $17,280, or so much thereof as may be 


n 
The amendment was agreed to. 

3 The next amendment was, on page 97, line 18, after the word 
grounds,” to insert “and equipment,” and in line 19, before 

the word “dollars,” to insert “five hundred,” so as to make 

the clause read: 


try 17 5 5 and improvements to buildings and grounds and equip- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

3 The next amendment was, on page 97, line 21, before the word 
a hundred,” to strike out “ forty-seven thousand six” and insert 
forty-eight thousand seven,” so as to read: 
In all, for Tuberculosis Hospital, $48,780. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Child-caring 
institutions,” on page 98, line 2, after the word “ dollars,” to 
strike out “one placing officer, $1,000,” and insert “ two placing 
officers, at $1,000 each,” and in line 11, before the word dol- 
lars,” to strike out “nine thousand eight hundred and eighty ” 
and insert “ten thousand nine hundred and forty,” so as to 
make the clause read: 
For agent, $1,800; executive clerk, ; g 
83 — 2 . opes 1 8900 a rg clerk, $5003 
messenger, 22805 in all, $10,040. EO ER CRS Merk, 5090; 
The amendment was agreed to. 
k The next amendment was, on page 98, line 25, before the word 

dollars, to strike out “seventy-five thousand four hundred 
and eighty ” and insert “ seventy-six thousand five hundred and 
forty,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for board of children’s guardians, $76,540. 

a amendment was agreed to. 

e next amendment was, on page 99, line 17, befo; 

“dollars,” to insert “and sixty: * in line 2, ater the 2 
“dollars,” to insert “nurse, 8360; and in line 24, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “and sixty” and insert “five 
hundred and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 

Industrial H s g 
matron of school, $480; 2 caretakers nt $500, Cope ptendent, $1,200 
—j— 9 eo ae 74800 —. $480 A Sewing teacher, $360; 
$360; cook, $240; laundress, $240; In all, SO BIO $300; nurse, 

me amendment was agreed to. 

e next amendment was, in the item for Industrial 
School for Colored Children, on page 100, line 3, 3 
word “dollars,” to strike out “six thousand“ and insert “ seven 
thousand five hundred.“ so as to make the clause read: 


For maintenance, inclu urchase 
3 ding p and care of horses, wagons, and 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same item, on page 100, line 
5, before the word “ hundred,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“ four,” so as to make the clause read: 

For furniture and manual-training equipment, $450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 10, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “thirteen thousand three hundred 
and ten” and insert “ fifteen thousand four hundred and ninety,” 
so as to read: 

all, for I 5 : 
pyteided, Bint e a et As Glare’, Children. £15400; 
shall be d over to the Commissioners of, the Diateict af Gamble to 


be expended them in the support of the sch 
Leth rs by Ippo school during the fiscal 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Temporary 
Homes,” on page 102, after line 5, to insert: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized to 
accept, as a donation from the Night Lodging House Association of the 
District of Columbia, the south half of lot 19, in square 293, in the 
city of Washington, and the improvements thereon, now known as the 
3 ng House, the same to become the property of the District 

0 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 102, after Iine 21, to insert: 


Columbia Polytechnic Institute: For the instruetion and employ- 
ment of the blind of the Columbia Polytechnic Institute who are actual 


X 


\ 
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residents of the District of Columbia, and for the purchase and repair 
‘of machinery and tools which may be needed to equip a workshop for 
the blind of said District, $5,000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 14, page 104. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In line 11, page 104, after the word 
“act,” I move to insert the words “or of any appropriation 
heretofore made,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That no part of any appropriation contained in this act 
or of any appropriation heretofore made shall be expended for any 
8 se whatsoever for a reformatory or asylum or workhouse in the 

tate of Virginia or Maryland, within a radius of 10 miles of Mount 
Vernon, except the one now located at Occoquan, Va. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, on page 104, line 18, after the word “of,” to strike out 
“Maryland or;” on page 105, line 3, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” to strike out “two hundred and eighty-eight” and 
insert “one hundred and ninety-three; in line 4, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “ninety-one” and insert 
“eighty;” and in line 8, after the word “available,” to insert: 
“ Provided, That the supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
the Attorney General, and the warden of the District of Co- 
lumbia Jail, when so requested by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, shall deliver into the custody of the 
superintendent or the authorized deputy or deputies of said 
superintendent of said workhouse, male and female prisoners 
sentenced to confinement in said jail for offenses against the 
common law or against statutes or ordinances relating to the 
District of Columbia, and, in the discretion of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia and the Attorney General, male 
and female prisoners serving sentence in said jail for offenses 
against the United States, for the purposes named in the law 
authorizing the acquisition of the site for said workhouse and 
such other work or services as may be necessary, in the discre- 
tion of the Commissioners of said District, in connection with 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of said workhouse, 
or the prosecution of any other public work at said institution 
or in the District of Columbia: Provided further, That, on the 
direction of said commissioners, male and female prisoners con- 
fined in any existing workhouse of the District of Columbia 
shall be delivered into the custody of said superintendent or 
the authorized deputy or deputies of said superintendent afore- 
said, to perform similar work or services to those hereinbefore 
required of male and female prisoners serving sentences in the 
District of Columbia Jail: Provided further, That the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are hereby vested with 
jurisdiction over such male and female prisoners from the time 
they are so delivered into the custody of said superintendent 
or the duly authorized deputy or deputies of said superintendent, 
including the time when such prisoners are in transit between 
the District of Columbia and the site acquired for such work- 
house, and during the period such prisoners are on such site or 
in the District of Columbia until they are released or discharged 
under due process of law: Provided further, That all the au- 
thority, duties, discretion, and powers now vested in the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, by law, in relation to the 
support of prisoners sentenced to confinement in the jail of 
the District, including the custody of the jail building, 
grounds, and appurtenances, and authority over the warden 
and employees thereof, and in relation to and accounting for 
all appropriations in connection with such prisoners, jail, war- 
den, and employees, are hereby transferred to and vested in 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to take effect 
and be in force on and after the Ist day of July, 1911, and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized and directed to receive and keep in the jail of the District 
of Columbia all other prisoners committed thereto for of- 
fenses against the United States: Provided further, That the jail 
of the District of Columbia and the Washington Asylum of said 
District, on and after the ist day of July, 1911, shall be com- 
bined as one institution, known as the Washington Asylum and 
Jail; and the Commissioners of said District are hereby author- 
ized to appoint a superintendent of said institution, at a com- 
pensation of $1,800 per annum, and the positions of warden of 
the jail and superintendent of the institution now known as 
Washington Asylum are abolished on and after said date; and 
all the duties, discretion, and powers now vested in and exer- 
cised by the warden of the jail of said District and the super- 
intendent of the present Washington Asylum are hereby trans- 
ferred to and vested in the superintendent herein provided for, 
who shall give bond to the District of Columbia for the faithful 
performance of the duties of his office, as are now or may here- 
after be prescribed, in the penai sum of $5,000, with surety or 
sureties to be approved by said commissioners: Provided further, 


That whenever and wherever authority of law exists to sen- 
tence, commit, order committed, or confine any person to or in 
said jail or asylum, said authority shall, on, from, and after 
July 1, 1911, be exercised by sentence, commitment, order of 
commitment, or confinement to or in said Washington Asylum 
and Jail: Provided further, That all of the powers, duties, and 
authority now vested in the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia in relation to the appointment and removal of the 
warden of the jail of the District of Columbia, and in relation 
to the making of rules for the government and discipline of 
the prisoners confined in the jail, are hereby transferred to and 
yested in the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who 
shall also have the authority heretofore vested in the warden 
to appoint subordinate officers, guards, and employees, without 
the approval of the chief justice of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized, under 
such regulations as they may prescribe, to sell to the various 
departments and institutions of the government of the District 
of Columbia the products of said workhouse, and all moneys 
derived from such sales shall be paid into the Treasury, one- 
half to the credit of the United States and one-half to the 
credit of the District of Columbia,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Workhouse: For the following purposes in connection with removal 
of jail and workhouse prisoners from the District of Columbia to the 
site acquired for a workhouse in the State of Virginia, in accordance 
with the provisions of existing law, including superintendence, custody, 
clothing, guarding, maintenance, care, and support of said prisoners; 
subsistence, furniture, and quarters for guards and other employees and 
inmates; the purchase and maintenance of farm implements, live stock, 
seeds, and scellaneous items, tools and equipment; transportation 
and the means of tra rtation; the maintenance and operation of 
the means of transportation ; and ged and personal services, and all 
other necessary items, $193,000, of which sum $80,000 shall be immedi- 
ately available: Provided, That the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, the Attorney General, and the warden of the District of Co- 
lumbia Jail, ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Militia of the 
District of Columbia,” on page 109, line 13, before the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “forty-seven” and insert “ forty- 
nine,” so as to make the clause read: 

For expenses of camps, including hire of horses for officers required 
to be mounted, and such hire not to be deducted from their mounted 
pay, instruction, practice marches and practice cruises, drills, and 
parades, rent, fuel, light, heat, care, and repair of armories, pni 
ships, boats, machinery, and d dredging alongside of dock, telephone 
service, and for general incidental expenses of the service, $49, z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 20, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “two hundred and fifty” and 
insert “ five hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

For cleaning and repairing unifor arms, and equipment d — 
tingent — Ri $2,500. z 5 5; AR Sea 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 1, before the word 
“target,” to strike out rifle; and in line 2, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out “two hundred and fifty” and insert 
“five hundred,” so as to make the clause read: 

For expenses of target practice and matches, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 6, after the word 
“That,” to insert “ hereafter; ” in line 13, after the word “ de- 
stroyed,” to insert: “Provided further, That there may be paid 
to all commissioned officers (without discrimination, and in 
lieu of the limited pay authorized by this section) an allowance 
to be used by them in the purchase and maintenance of cloth- 
ing and equipment; in line 18, before the word „all,“ to insert 
“hereafter; ” and in line 21, after the words “national guard,” 
to insert “and all moneys which, by reason of the absence of 
officers or enlisted men from duly ordered assemblies or other 
duty, are not expended for pay of troops,” so as to read: 

For pay of troops, other than Government employees, to be disbursed 
under the authority and direction of the commanding general, $24,000: 
Provided, That hereafter all moneys collected on account of deductions 
made from the pay of any officer or enlisted man of the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia on account of Government property lost or 
destroyed by such individual shall be repaid into the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the officer of the Militia of the District of 
Columbia who is accountable to the United States Government for such 
property lost or destroyed: Provided further, That there may be paid 
to all! commissioned officers (without discrimination, and in lieu of 
the limited pay authorized by this section) an allowance to be used ` 
by them in the purchase and maintenance of clothing and equipment: 
Provided further, That hereafter all moneys collected on account of 
deductions made from the pay of any officer or enlisted man of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia for or on account of an 
violation of the regulations governing said national ard, and all 
moneys which, by reason of the absence of officers or enlisted men from 
duly ordered assemblies or other duty, are not expended for pay of 
troops, shall be held by the commanding general of the Militia of the 
District of Columbia, who is authorized to expend such moneys for 
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neers, levelers, transitmen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, etc. 
in the water department, on page 120, line 5, before the word 

thousand,” to strike out “sixty-five” and insert “seventy,” | 
So as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That the expenditures h T 
M oe i ereunder shall not exceed $70,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 124, line 5, after 
the word “ wires,” to strike out “$14.50” and insert “$15,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

2 — 3 5 incandescent electric lamps on overhead | 

The amendment was agreed to. k 

The next amendment was, on page 124, line 11, after the 
word “wires,” to strike out “$17.50” and insert “$19,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Mak te eee 3 ee electric lamps on over- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

F The next amendment was, on page 125, line 7, after the word 
lamps,” to strike out “$72.50” and insert $85,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

F. x 
488 per 6 mpero 5 omer direct-current, series-inclosed are lamps, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 125, line 11, after the 
word “lamps,” to strike out “$72.50” and insert “$85,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of the appropriation 
for the pay of troops of the Militia of the District of Columbia, 
on page 111, line 8, after the word That,“ to insert here- 
after; and in line 14, after the word That,“ to insert “ here- 
after,” so as to make the provisos read: 


Provided further, That hereafter any of the moneys 3 for 

the District of Columbia Militia may be used to supplement specific 

appropriations or allotments which may be found insufficient for the 

purposes for which made, and authority is hereby given to su plement 

the regular ration by purchase of such additional articles of gu sistence 
may 


as be deemed necessary: Provided further, That hereafter the 
commanding general of the rict of Columbia Militia is hereby au- 
thorized to make such deductions from any coon of any officer or en- 
listed man derived from appropriations or otments made under the 

rovisions of section 1661, United States Revised Statu or other 
Federal enactments as may be 8 to reimburse the United States 
or the District of Columbia for public property lost, destroyed, or 
damaged by such individual. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Extension of 
water mains,” on page 112, after line 6, to insert: 

ANACOSTIA RIVER FLATS. ee 1 
ward the reclamation and development of the Anacos ver an 

Flats hen the Anacostia Bridge northeast to the District line, to be 
expended under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, United 


lans to be prepared under the direction of and to 
gpa hein 3 engineers to consist of the Engineer Com- 


be approv a board of 
miss f the District of Columbia, the officer in charge of public 
missioner — 4 grounds, and the engineer officer in charge of the im- | g 85 5 3 550-watt, direet- current, multiple-inelosed are lamps, 


dings 
t of the Potomac River; said sum to be available for the 
preparation of plans, the prosecution of the work, the emplo t of 
personal service, and for such other as may, in the ent 
of said board, be necessary to carry out the purposes of this appropria- 
tion, $100,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 114, after line 12, to insert: 
KLINGLE FORD VALLEY. Z 
mmissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
3 5 1 to prepare a new highway plan for that m of the 
D of Columbia lying between Macomb Street om the north, the 
Zoological Park on the east, Cathedral Avenue on the south, and 
Thirty-first Street and Woodley Road on the west, under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved March 2, 1893, providing for a perma- 
nent system of highways in the District of Columbia, as ed by 
the act of June 28, 1898: Provided, however, That ways under the 
said new plan may be established at a minimum width of 40 feet. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendnient was, on page 115, to insert the follow- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

2 The next amendment was, on page 125, line 20, after the word 
wires,” to strike out “$72.50” and insert “$75,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For 4-ampere, 320-watt magnetite, or other arc lamps of equal illu 
minating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the District of Co 
lumbla, on underground wires, $75 per lamp per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 17, after the 
word “and,” where it occurs the first time, to strike out four- 
teen” and insert “fifteen,” and in line 19, before the word 
“lamps,” to strike out four hundred” and insert “three hun- 
dred and twenty,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That except as otherwise directed by the C 1 
the District of Columbia, all series-inclosed and eee ane 
lamps now in service shall be replaced by the lighting company, without 
expense to the District of Columbia, with 4-ampere, 320-watt magnetite, 
or other arc lamps of equal 9 value acceptable to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, by April 1, 1915, and such re- 
placement shall be effected to the number of not less than 320 lamps per 
annum until completed. £ | 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 10, before the 
word “dollars,” to strike out “sixty” and insert “ fifty,” and 
in line 17, before the word “dollars,” to strike out sixty” and 
insert “ fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 

The cost of each lamp-post (exclusive of erection), includi 
lantern, glo! and street designations, furnished 8 Hehting com 

above rates shall not exceed $15 for each gas or 


pany 
electric incandescent lamp nor $50 for each electric are lamp, except 
as hereinafter provided, and ea ost and its equipment shall be oa 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
and directed to acquire the necessary land ite for the preservation 
ft Klingle Ford Valley, including certain land on the west side of 
Connecticut Avenue, opposite the entrance to the Zoological Park, and 
certain land lying between the western boundary of said Zoological 
Park and Connecticut and Cathedral Avenues, containing in all 30.1 
acres, more or less, and located as shown on plans on file in the office 
of the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia with a view 
to affording cas entrance to Rock Creek Park and to the enlargement of 


design and ty acceptable to the Commissioners of the Distri 

Columbia. ‘or each such lamp-post furnished by a lighting rah Bac 
by direction of the District Commissioners which shall cost in excess 
of $15 Pr 7.7 eee ng ene lamps, or ——— shall cost in 
excess. 0 r electric are lamps, the com rnishin, same 
shall receive, in addition to the 9 — rates it Bh ag 

on such tional or excess cost. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 3, before the word 
“cents,” to strike out “ six dollars and sixty” and insert “ four 
dollars and forty,” so as to make the clause read: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized, in 
their discretion, to purchase or construct from street-lighting appropri- 
ations made in this act, posts, lanterns, street designations, and all 
necessary fixtures. or 8 for any of the systems of lizhtin 
above named: led, That whenever the said commissioners 
furnish the said equipment $1.65 per lamp per annum for gas or elec- 
tric incandescent lamps and $4.40 per lamp per annum for electric are 
lamps shall be deducted from the rates above fixed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 15, after the 
word “ supply,” to insert “and a fair sum for the cost of main- | 
tenance,” so as to make the clause read: 


Columbia, in the same manner now ahd a by_law in ect to other 
‘columbia, and the other half shall be 

appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States. If said com- 
— shall be unable to purchase said land at a ps they deem 
reasonable, then tħey shall proceed to acquire said land in the manner 
beð for ding a site for an addition to the Government 


the Publie Printer in said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 119, after the word 
“work,” to insert “and for the purchase and maintenance of 
one motor runabout,” so as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the extension of and maintaining the high-service 

of water distribution, laying necessary service and trunk mains 

for low service, and purchasing, installing, and maintaining water 
meters on services to such private residences and to such business 
laces as may not be required to install meters under existing la- 
ons as may be direc bpe Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, said meters at all es to remain the prop of the District 
of Columbia, to include all necessary land, machinery, dings, mains, 
and appurtenances, and labor, and the purchase and maintenance of 
horses, wagons, carts, and harness necessary for the proper execution 
of this work, and for the purchase and maintenance of, one motor run- 


about, so much as may be available in the water fund during the those nam hich t payment: 
1912, after providing for the expenditures hereinbefore authorized, | in this act N — “the lighting: cee Pra oe “ant: to 
hereby appropriated. exceed 3 cents per kilowatt hour for current consumed, and, in addi- 
The amendment was agreed to. tion thereto, 11 aa — annum of the cost to the lighting com- 
an 


The next amendment was, in section 2, page 120, in the item 


y of furnish 
t th 
of appropriation for the servi of ait tant engi pi and the cable from 1 s to the nearest point 


supply, and a fair sum for the of maintenance. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 129, line 20, be- 
fore the word “fire,” to insert “existing,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Hereafter no public electric lamp shall be mae by means of 
overhead wires within either the city limits of Washington or the 
existing fire limits of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 129, line 24, 
before the word “required,” to strike out “candlepower or 
wattage” and insert “illumination,” and on page 130, after 
the word “required,” to strike out “candlepower or wattage” 
and insert “illumination,” so as to make the clause read: 


ego atid proportionate deductions shall be made from the amounts 
lighting companies for failure to furnish the illumination required 
— a poe ubile lighting —.— the District of Columbia, and each com- 
Ear sa i furnish, wn expense, when and as red by the 
von fipa — of the Ditet of Columbia, all proper and necessary 
facilities, testing places, and apparatus at its pann and such help at 
pona on its mains or circuits as to enable the sai ee to 
termine whether the required illumination is being furnis For 
each and m oF t lamp which shall be extinguished or not tebted i durin, 
any 5 the schedule time 1 — pt ag a prs pro rata deduction, 
upon t od of nonill price per lamp, shall be 
made 5 Said amounts. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 130, after line 14, to 
13 


business tae in the P Distr of Columbia which shall fa 5 or refuse to fur “yd 
or 


ish, son maintain, move, tinue any street lamp in com: 

— . — the 2 * E as the Commissioners of the 
ict — 8 may direct, shall be subject to a penalty of = oe 

În the name of the y’s failure or refusal so to do, to be recovered at law 
in the name o the} District of Columbia in any court of competent 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 4, line 8, I move to strike out the 
words “two thousand seven hundred and fifty” and to insert 
“three thousand,” so as to read: 

Building inspection division: Inspector of buildings, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 5, line 24, I move to change the 
total from $117,086 to $117,336. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On page 5, after line 25, I move the fol- 

. lowing amendment in behalf of the committee: 

gh cn otne ger nay oe of aa DARI of 88 ve in 
to annual sal salaried oferi of said Bictrlet. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks 
may adjust the totals where necessary. There may be some 
discrepancies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and leave is granted. If there are no further amendments 
a in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the 

nate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


TARIFF BOARD. 


Mr. LODGE. I move to take up the bill (H. R. 32010) t to 
create a tariff board. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Finance with amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the bill be read and then that the 
rommittee amendments be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill and was inter- 
rupted by— 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, was the bill taken up by unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. LODGE. It was taken up on motion. 

Mr. STONE. On motion? 

Mr. LODGE. I made the motion. It was taken up on mo- 
tion. I will say to the Senator that I only desire to have the 
bill read and to dispose of the committee amendments. I do 
not expect to dispose of the bill to-day. I should like to have 
the formal reading of the bill take place. 

Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, I have no desire to obstruct 
the passage of the bill, but I have an amendment which has 
been printed which I desire to offer to it, and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Barter] I know has one to offer. 


i ae LODGE. Certainly. I do not propose to press the Dill 
y. 

Mr. MONEY. With that understanding, very well. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask merely to bave the bill read, and I should 
like to haye the committee amendments which were unani- 
mously reported agreed to. Then I will haye the bill go back 
to the calendar, and I shall move to take it up at a future time, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reported by 
the Committee on Finance will be stated. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Finance 
was, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the word “ President,” 
to insert “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” 
So as to read: 

That a board Is hereby created, to be known as the Tariff Board, 
which shall be composed of five members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the te. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 17, after 
the word “imported,” to insert the cost of transportation from 
the place or places of production to the principal areas of con- 
sumption,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board to investigate the cost 
— roduction of all articles which by act of Congress now in force 
ereafter enacted are made the subject of tar reign labo with 
special reference to the prices paid domestic and a labor and 
e — pas 7 — T for raw materials. whether domestic or — ay ge enter- 
ufactured articles, producers’ prices and 1 prices of 
3 whether ae or imported, the cost oF transportation 
from the place or places of production to the princi market areas of con- 
sumption, the condition of domestic and forei ts affecting the 
American products, including detailed information with respect thereto, 
er with all other facts which may be sient or ip ain Ben in 
import duties or in aiding the President and other officers of the 
ent in the administra stration of the customs laws, and said board 
shall also make investigation of any such subject whenever directed by 
either House of Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 5, line 7, after 
the word “advisable,” to strike out “‘for its confidential use, 
and in case the evidence or information is so obtained,” and to 
insert the word “but;” in line 10, after the word “ informa- 
tion,” to strike out “ Provided, That,” and to insert “and;” 
and in line 13, after the word “public,” to insert “by said 
board,” so as to make the section read: 


ees 6. That in any investigation authorized by this act the board 
obtain such evidence or information as it may deem advisable, but 
— board shall not be required to divulge the names of persons fur- 
nishing such evidence or information; and no evidence or information 
so secured under the provisions of this section from any person, ir 
copartuerahip, corporation, or association shall be made lie by sai 
board in such manner as to be available for the use of any business 
competitor or rival. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, line 17, after the word 
“ investigations,” to insert “as hereinbefore provided, including 
all testimony,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 7. That said board shall submit a results of te A hagas A 
as hereinbefore provided, including all testimony, rage Appa 
ex tory report of the facts so ascertained, to cher ssident or x4 
either House of „ from time to time, when called upon by the 
President or either House of Congress. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment 
go over, as it relates back to the first portion of section 6, and 
I would not want to be confronted with the proposition that it 
had been agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. I ask that the bill may now go 
back to the calendar, it having been read and certain amend- 
ments haying been agreed to. I give notice that I shall ask 
the Senate to take it up at the earliest possible moment, 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. KEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 10632) to authorize the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. and the Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Delaware River from 
Lower Makefield Township, Bucks County, Pa., to Ewing 
Township, Mercer County, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
10326) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which were, 
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on page 3, to strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive, and on page 
30, line 19, to strike out “1910” and insert “1911.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
10327) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain sol- 
diers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which were, 
on page 1, to strike out lines 10 and 11; on page 2, to strike out 
lines 1 to 3, inclusive; on page 3, to strike out lines 21 to 24, 
inclusive; on page 4, to strike out lines 1 and 2; on page 5, to 
strike out lines 11 to 16, inclusive; and on page 5, line 17, to 
strike out “1910” and insert “1911.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
10453) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which 
were, on page 1, to strike out lines 6 to 9, inclusive; on page 2, 
to strike out lines 7 to 9, inclusive; and on page 2, to strike 
out lines 15 to 18. inclusive. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
10454) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which were, 
on page 17, line 11, to strike out “twenty-four” and insert 
co thirt dt 

Mr. *McCUMBER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I had not intended to take up 
any of the time of the Senate in a discussion of this question, 
but after reading the speech of my colleague [Mr. Bristow] I 
have concluded to ask for a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate. I read the following from the speech of the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]: 

While the phraseology of the resolution has been somewhat changed 

lly Introduced it, I do not consider the 
9 in which T originally Introduced Rrconb, Feb. 9, 1911, 
p. 2180.) 

This was the remark of the Senator upon a most important 
change; in fact, a change which provides for a further amending 
of the Constitution. I regret very much to see the Senator 
treat a constitutional amendment so lightly. 

The Constitution is sacred to the people; millions of men have 
fought for it, thousands have died for it; its sections have 
been cemented by the best blood of the land and the tears of 
the noblest women who ever lived. It has been amended, and 
changed conditions will make other amendments necessary, but 
changes in it should be made in the regular way—by instruc- 
tions from the people, and only after careful consideration. The 
proposed change by the original joint resolution, to provide for 
the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, has been 
before the public for many years and is generally understood. 
The action taken upon the question by a large number of States 
is evidence that such change is desired. Personally, I have 
favored the passage of such legislation for many years, and I 
am now in favor of the proposition. While a Member of the 
House I was a member of the committee which reported such a 
resolution. I supported it with gratification in the committee 
and assisted in securing favorable indorsement of it by the 
House. For some reason, at this time, a majority of the commit- 
tee have reported the resolution to the Senate with an amend- 
ment which may well be termed a “rider” or “joker,” and 
which should, in my judgment, be defeated, for it has not been 
considered by the people, and if agreed to, it might be used by 
the States that so desire as recognizing their right to dis- 


franchise the colored voters. I can not support such a propo- 
sition. The change makes paragraph 1, section 4, Article I, 
read as follows: 

The time, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescri in each State by the legislature thereof. 

This amendment, if agreed to, would change paragraph 1, 
8 4, Article I of the Constitution, which reads as follows, 
to wit: 

The time, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the a 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

If the Constitution should be so amended and the words 
“but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations” were stricken out, then Congress would be unable 
to enact any law or regulation for the protection of senatorial 
elections against fraud, violence, or corruption. Yet this power 
would continue in the House in regard to its Members. I have 
heard of no good reason for the change. 

The proposition has not been considered by the people; it 
has not been brought to their attention by the press or in any 
other way. I do not believe the people would sanction it if the 
matter was submitted to them. The Senate and House should 
both retain their rights to alter the regulations in regard to 
the election of their own Members and should always have the 
power to protect elections from violence and corruption. 

I read the following from Ex parte Seebold, One hundredth 
United States, 372: 


The exercise of such power can properly cause no collision of regula- 
tions or jurisdiction, because the authority of Congress over the subject 
is paramount, and any regulations it may make necessarily supe 
inconsistent regulations of the State. 

This is involved in the power to “make or alter,” and yet 
the junior Senator from Kansas says to take that power away 
from Congress is “not material.” 

Justice Miller well said in the case of Ex parte Yarbrough, 
One hundred and tenth United States, 657: 

That a government whose essential character is republican, whose 
executive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most nu- 
merous and powerful branch of the legislature is elected by the people 
directly, has no power by appropriate laws to secure this election from 
the influence of violence, of corruption, and of fraud is a proposition 
so 5 to arrest attention and demand the gravest consideration. 

If this Government is sayaang more than a mere aggregation of 
delegated agents of other States and Governments, each of which is 
superior to the General Government, it must have the power to protect 
a elections on which its existence depends from violence and corrup- 

on. 

If it has not this power, it Is left — 1 — before the two t 
natural and historical enemies of all republics—open violence and in- 
sidious corruption. 


That sounds like the provision was very material. 

That opinion was written not for the purpose of influencing 
votes, but was a plain statement of powers the Government 
enjoyed, and which it should enjoy, and was written by an able 
and just judge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from Kansas if he 
understood Justice Miller to hold that without section 4 that 
could not have been done which they did do, and which law he 
was then upholding in his decision. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand Justice Miller was passing di- 
rectly upon section 4. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I decline to yield to the Senator for a speech. 
If he wants to answer what I have to say, he has a perfect 
right to do so in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator yield for a single suggestion? 

Mr. CURTIS. I prefer that the Senator make his suggestion 
in his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Again, if I read the Recorp correctly, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] considered the change very 
material, for he said: 

In my judgment the extension of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment as Se oy red by the Sutherland amendment is a price greater than 
the South willing to pay for the election of Senators by the direct 
vote of the people. I have no hesitancy in saying that it is a prica 
greater than it should pay. 

The Senator from Mississippi must have thought the change 
very material, or he would not have spoken so strongly. Yet 


the Senator from Kansas says “he does not consider the 
changes at all material.” 
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In this connection I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to what was said upon this subject by a man loved by all the 
people, our fearless ex-President, Theodore Roosevelt, who at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in a speech before the Lincoln Club, at the 
nineteenth annual Lincoln day banquet, said: 

I ask that we trust the people to elect Senators just exactly as we 
trust them to elect ents and Congressmen, 

That is trace work. Now for britchin’ work. 

Don't couple that proposition which is to go forward with another 
8 which is to go backward, and that is just what has been 
lone with the amendment in its present form in the Senate. The pro- 

1 is to take away from the National Government some of its 8 
dealing with the election of United States Senators. That 
wrong. hat is a step backward and not a step forward = 

The change proposed by the majority of the committee would 
tend to weaken the effective operation of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments and might enable a State so disposed by in- 
direction to disfranchise the colored voters, which should not be 
ne and would take from the Congress the power which 

ustice Miller said it should always have. The colored people 

are entitled to protection in their rights, and Congress should 
not directly or indirectly say it was willing to let the States 
take away the right which came to them as a result of the 
Civil War. After that war was over, and it was the greatest 
war the world has ever known, in order to meet new conditions 
the Constitution was amended, and the fifteenth amendment de- 
clares that— 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

This amendment was made to protect the former slaves who 
had been freed, and yet we find State after State, by “ grand- 
father” and other clauses, depriving them of their rights. Of 
course, there is no word in the acts referring to “ race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” yet every one knows that when 
a State undertakes to keep a citizen thereof from voting unless 
his grandfather was a voter, the object is to deprive the colored 
man from his right of franchise. 

If the joint resolution as amended is passed, and the Constitu- 
tion is amended as provided therein, then the Congress gives 
up all its rights to make or alter the regulations of a State for 
the election of United States Senators, and if electors are dis- 
franchised, if outrages are perpetrated, if fraud is committed, 
or if corrupt practices are resorted to, the Congress remains 
helpless, Surely the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
tow] did not imagine that the joint resolution he introduced 
would be so changed. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], which, if agreed to, will strike out the 
objectionable features added to the original joint resolution and 
will permit a vote to be taken upon the joint resolution in the 
form in which it has been considered by the people. The Suther- 
land amendment takes nothing from the State, but it continues 
the power of Congress to make or alter the regulations. 

I strongly favor the joint resolution to provide for the elec- 
tion of Senators by a direct vote of the people, but I do not think 
it should be burdened with the objectionable and unfair pro- 
visions placed in it by a majority of the committee, and as one 
of the Senators from the State of Kansas, the child of om, 
the home of old John Brown, the advance agent of liberty, who 
gave his life to hasten the conflict which resulted in freeing the 
slaves, I can not support the “rider” or “joker” placed in the 
joint resolution by a majority of the committee. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
29360) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 28, 29, 
89, 40, 53, 54, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 90, 91, 116, 120, 126, 
142, 143, 144, 150, 151, 155, 156, 157, 158, 163, 168, 175, 183, 185, 
189, 204, 208, 217, and 222. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
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13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, ; 
37, 38, 43, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56, 57, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71, T2, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 83, 84, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 129, 180, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 152, 153, 154, 160, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 


187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 206, 207, 
209, 213, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 228, 224, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
and 230; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of said amendment, after the 
word “available,” strike out the word “ five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “three”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$174,620”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “2 clerks, at $2,000 each”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed insert 
“forty-two”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $332,700”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $147,970”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 128, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $278,410”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 159, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of said amendment, after the 
word “boxes,” strike out the words “ five thousand” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “two thousand five hundred”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 177, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,311,010”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 186, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$177,190 ” ; and the Seante agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 210, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed in- 
sert “nine”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 211, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the number proposed in- 
sert “eleven”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 212, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $73,650”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$36,510 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On amendments numbered 30, 31, 32, 33, 41, 42, 44, 45, 85, 
86, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 205, and 218 the committee of conference have been 
unable to agree. 

F. E. Warren, 

E. J. BURKETT, 

MURPHY J. FOSTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

F. H. GILLETT, 

J. V. GRAFF. 

L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments, request a further conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. BURKETT, and Mr. FOSTER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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ST. CROIX RIVER BRIDGE, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar, 
VIII, is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that we begin with 
-calendar No. 1049, where we left off yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
that the Senate take up the calendar under Rule VIII, begin- 
ning with calendar No. 1049. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill (H. R. 31860) permitting the building of a wagon 
and trolley car bridge across the St. Croix River, between the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MOBILE RIVER BRIDGE, 


The bill (H. R. 81538) to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & 
* New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and 
across the Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line 
opposite the city of Mobile, Ala., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW RIVER DAM, VIRGINIA, 


The bill (H. R. 31922) to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River, near Foster 
Falls, Wythe County, Va., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. As the Senator from Texas has given notice 
that he desires to address the Senate to-day on the election 
case, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 


SENATOR FROM .ILLINOIS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Senate Report No. 942. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections relative to certain charges re- 
lating to the election of WILLIAM LORIMER, a Senator from the 
State of Illinois, by the Legislature of that State. 

Mr. BAILEY addressed the Senate. After having spoken, 
with interruptions, for 2 hours and 45 minutes, 

Mr. CARTER. I renew my request for unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Texas be permitted to continue his re- 
marks immediately at the close of morning business to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that the Senator from Texas be per- 
mitted to resume his remarks immediately after the routine 
morning business to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not rise to object to the request. I gave 
notice on the Sth that I would address the Senate immediately 
after the close of the morning business to-morrow, and the 
pending request, if granted, would displace me at that time. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut, however, if he 
would consent to change the date on which a vote is to be 
taken on the forest-reserve bill? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Let it be the next day. 

Mr. BURTON. The date is fixed. 


under Rule 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not understand that that can be 
done. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Yes; it can. 


Mr. 


done. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it can not. We can not change a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. You can not change a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. You can not change a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 


BURTON. By unanimous consent, it seems to me, it can 
be 


Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] 
has given notice for Wednesday. 

Mr. CARTER. Is there any objection? I inquire if any ob- 
jection has been made to the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not feel that in any event I shall make 
objection to the request of the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BACON. We can not hear what the request is. 

Mr. CARTER. The request is that immediately following the 
close of morning business to-morrow the Senator from Texas 
be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, I have no objection whatever to 
that request. I simply want to know whether that will conflict 
with any previous unanimous consent. It is most important. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not understand 
that it does. Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears no objection. 


[For Mr. Bamey’s entire speech see Senate proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 14.] 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 48 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 13, 1911. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Rey. Dr. John Wesley Hill, pastor of Metropolitan 
Temple, New York City, delivered the following prayer: 

O Thou who dwellest in the light, under whom all things 
come in their ripeness and fullness, Thou unto whom all things 
come in ever-increasing perfection, we rejoice that Thou art 
waiting to receive our worship. We bless Thee that upon us 
Thy knowledge has dawned; that about us Thy providence is 
engaged in our behalf; and that before us are the rewards of 
Thy righteousness, which exalteth men and nations. Commend 
Thy blessing upon us at this hour; bless this body assembled; 
grant that its deliberations may be inspired with patriotism 
and seasoned with wisdom and crowned with Thy favor, 
Bless, we pray Thee, the President of the United States; bless 
his constitutional advisers; bless all judges and lawmakers; 
bless all those upon whom devolve official responsibility; bless 
our land and Nation. Save us from vice and violence, from rest- 
lessness and revolution, and from evil. Open the way before us 
and lead us out into that large field of opportunity and influence 
and power which Thou hast set before us in the hour of Thy 
providence. Send out Thy light and Thy truth everywhere. 
Hasten the day when peace shall be enthroned among the na- 
tions of the earth and when Thy kingdom shall be established 
from the river unto the sea. And unto Thee will we ascribe 
the praise and the glory forever, through Christ, our Redeemer. 
Amen; 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

JOHN R. KISSINGER. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. PRINCE. I rise to make a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PRINCE. I move that the House agree to the conference 
report on the bill (S. 7252) for the relief of John R. Kissinger, 
and ask that the conference report be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] 
calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will read. 

The conference report was read. 

[For conference report and statement, see House proceedings 
in the Record of February 11, 1911.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conference re- 
port be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MoCati] rise? 

Mr. McCALL. I rise to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House to consider the bill 
H. R. 32216, which is the bill relating to reciprocity with 
Canada. 
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Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Oxcorr] rise? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I make the point of order that this is a day 
set apart for District of Columbia business. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I moye the call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Allen Gardner, Mich. Loudenslager Roberts 
Andrus Gill, Md. McCredie Roddenbery 
Barchfeld Gill, Mo. McGuire, Okla. Sabath — 
Barclay Gordon cHenry Simmons 
Bates Hamilton McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Cal. 
Bennett, Ky. Hardwick McKinley, III. Smith, Mich. 
Capron Haugen MeMorran Sperry 

Cocks, N. Y. Hobson Millington Spight 

Cole Howard Moore, Tex. Stevens, Minn. 
Cooper, Wis. Hubbard, W. Va. Morehead Sturgiss 
Coudrey Huf Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Cravens Hughes, W. Va. Murdock Thomas, Ohio 
Creager Joyce Parker Townsend 
Diekema hn Patterson Vreeland 
Driscoll, M. E. Kinkead, N. J. Payne Wallace 
Edwards, Ga. mb Ransdell, La. Wheeler 
Fairchild Lenroot Reeder Wilson, Pa. 
Foelker Lindsay Rhinock Wood, N. J. 
Fowler u Riordan 


The SPEAKER. . Three hundred and four Members, a 
quorum, have answered to their names. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. ` r 

Mr. OLCOTT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York rises to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. He will state it. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish tọ ask whether it will 
be in order for me to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of 
business relating to the District of Columbia, this being the day 
set apart by the rules for the consideration of such matters. 

The SPEAKER. This is the day under the rules for the con- 
sideration of District business, but the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCartt] makes a motion that the House do 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of a revenue bill. This is 
a matter of privilege, and the motion of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Oxcorr] for the preservation of the day set 
apart for the transaction of District business is also a mat- 
ter of privilege. A majority can determine which business 
the House will proceed to by voting down the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, if a majority sees proper so 
to do, in which event the Chair would recognize the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I make a further point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia will 
state it. 

Mr. GAINES. At the time that the Speaker recognized the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mears] the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OLcorr] was on his feet also demanding 
recognition. I make the point of order that upon the day 
specially set aside for a particular kind of business the Chair 
should first recognize to make a privileged motion that gentle- 
man who has charge of the District business. 

The SPEAKER. And yet, according to the parliamentary 
theory, at least, a general appropriation bill or a revenue bill, 
one proposing to raise money in theory and the other to spend 
money in theory, takes precedence, under the uniform practice 
of the House, of District day. Under the uniform practice a 
revenue bill has taken precedence in priority of recognition, 
and the Chair follows at least the theory, if not the substance, 
of the parliamentary rule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, pending the motion, might I ask if 
it would be possible to arrive at an agreement as to the time 
for debate or as to the control of debate if we should go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. That is not the question. The question is 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, which is 
in order. A 


Mr. MANN. Pending that, it is always proper to ask for 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtely. The Chair will state that the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MoCALL] is 
that the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with 
Canada, and so forth. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCati] having made the motion, and the mo- 
tion being pending, either the gentleman from Massachusetts or 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in the ordinary prac- 
tice, pending that motion, could make such arrangements as 
might be agreed upon. 

Mr. GAINES, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCALL, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania .[Mr. DALzELL] suggests to me 
that after the vote is taken, if it be to go into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, before it is an- 
nounced, we then make an attempt to get an agreement. Would 
hae be proper to ask unanimous consent to do that at that 

e? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make this sugges- 
tion: Why can it not be arranged that the time for debate 
should be controlled one-half by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McOarLrL] and one-half by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] ? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we ought 
to postpone the making of our agreement about time until the 
House has determined what it is going to do. 

Mr. MANN. It is only as to the control of the time in gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. The clerk at the desk calls the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Otcotr] made a point of order, which the Chair overlooked, 
treating it as a parliamentary inquiry. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Otcorr] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I do not. I make the point of order. 

The-SPEAKER, The gentleman will state his point of order 
again, 

Mr. OLCOTT. The point of order is that this day being set 
apart for the work of the District of Columbia Committee, that 
is a matter of higher privilege than the matter brought before 
the House by the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MCCALL]. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it in order to move to go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of another privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair's recollection of the practice of 
the House is that this motion is not amendable, because the 
question can be decided with no greater delay, and probably 
less delay, by the House voting directly upon the motion. 

Mr. MANN. If the Chair will permit, the rule which the ` 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Garnes] probably has in 
mind is where a motion is made to go into Committee of the 
Whole affer the House has been under call of the committees 
for one hour, when that motion is amendable by substituting 
one other bill; but that does not apply to this case. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Under the rule this is District day. 
Now, if we set that aside, will it not be necessary to suspend the 
rule, and will not that require a two-thirds vote? 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, answering the 
parliamentary inquiry, a motion to suspend the rules is not in 
order. z 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is not the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, in effect, a motion to suspend the rules, the 
rule requiring that District business should be considered 
to-day? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, because while both motions are 
in order and privileged, the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MoCat1] takes priority of recognition. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for unani- 
mous consent that, if the House resolye itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on this bill, the time for general debate be 
controlled one-half by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
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MoOart] and one-half by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the time to be consumed in gen- 
eral debate be controlled one-half by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Meal] and one-half by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. GAINES. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 

that if the House proposes to go ahead with District 
day it would be much better not to make the arrangement now ; 
whereas if the House determines to go ahead to-day with this 
bill, then I suggest that the gentleman modify his request and 
ask unanimous consent, if the House determines to go ahead 
with the reciprocity bill to-day, that after the vote has been 
taken, the question then be settled as to the control of time. 

Mr. MANN. I do no think that is within the power of the 
House—— 

Mr, OLCOTT. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York objects. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCatt]. 

Mr. McCALL. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 197, nays 120, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 64, as follows: 


YEAS—197. 
Adair’ Dies Jamieson Rainey 
Adamson Dixon, Ind Johnson, Ky. Randell, Tex. 
Alexander, N. Y. Douglas Rauch 
es Dra ones r 
Anderson Driscoll, D. A, Keliher Reid 
Ansberry Durey ftchin Richardson 
Anthon: Edw: Knowland Roberts 
Ashbrook Ferris Korbly Robinson 
Barchfeld Finley Kronmiller Rodden 
Barnhart Kiistermann Rucker, Colo, 
Bartholdt Fle ee Lamb Rucker, Mo, 
Bartlett, Ga. Fl Va. Latta Saunders 
Bartlett, Ney. Floyd, Ark, Law Shackleford 
Beall, Fornes Lawrence Sha 
Bell, Ga. Foss Lee Sheffield 
Boehne Foster, HL Lever She 
Booher Gallagher Lively Sherley 
Garner, Pa. Livingston he 
Bowers Garrett Lloyd Sims 
Brantley Gillespie Lon: rth Sisson 
— 4 Gulet McCall Slayden 
Burke, Pa, Glass Mere Small 
Burleson Goldfogle McDermott Smith, Iowa 
Burnett Graft cKinney Smith, Tex, 
Butler Graham, III. Macon Sparkman 
Byrd Greene ran Spight 
Byrns 1 regg Stafford 
Calder Hamer Maguire, Nebr. Stanley 
Candler Ip Hamill Stephens, Tex. 
Cantrill | Hamlin Kardin Colo. Stevens, Minn. 
Carter Hard M rd Sulzer 
Cussid Harrison Mays Tawney 
Clark, Yro. Havens Miller, Taylor, Colo. 
Clayton Hay | Mitchell Thomas, Ky. 
Cline Heald Moon, Pa. ey N. C. 
Collier Heflin Moon, Tilson 
Con: ‘Helm Morrison Tou Velle 
Cooper, Pa. Henry, Conn. Morse Turnbull 
Cooper, Wis. H „Tex. Moss Underwood 
Cox, Ind. Hi N ashburn 
Cox, Ohio Hi Nicholls Watkins 
Craig Hinshaw Nye Weeks 
Cravens Hitchcock 00 eisse 
Crumpacker Houston Oldfield * Wickliffe 
Cullop Howland Olmsted Willett 
Denby G Palmer, A. M. Wilson, III. 
Dent Hughes, N. J. Palmer, H. W. oung, 
baso oo 
Dic on umphreys, ‘eters 
Dickson, Miss. es Poindexter 
NAYS—120. 
en. Dodds Gu Lundin 
1 Mo Du ant Hammond McGuire, Okla. 
Austin Hanna McLachlan, Cal. 
Ee Ha McLaughlin, Mich. 
Bennet, N. X. Hawley Malb 
Bingham Hayes Martin, S. Dak. 
Borland Aglebricht Hollingsworth Massey 
Bra Engi owe Miller, Minn. 
Broussard Es Hubbard, Iowa M 1 
Burke, S. Dak. Fassett Hull, Iowa Moore, Pa. 
eigh Focht Humphrey, Wash. Morgan, Mo. 
Ford: Johnson, Ohio Morgan, Okla. 
bell Foster, Vt. er oxley 
Carlin d ler Kendall Murphy 
ary Gaines Kennedy, Iowa Nelson 
Chapman Ga. „Mass. K A N 
Clark, Gardner, N. J. Kinkaid, Nebr. Olcott 
Cole Garner, Tex. Knapp Page 
Cowles win Kopp Pearre 
Crow ean Pickett 
Currier Langham Plumley 
Dalzell Goulden Langley Pou 
Davidson Graham, Legare Pratt 
Grant Lind Pray 
Dawson = Griest Lowden Prince 


FEBRUARY 18, 
Pujo Slemp Sulloway Wa 
napp Swasey e 
Roth Southwick Thistlewood W. 
Scott Steenerson Thomas, Ohio W. Iowa 
Simmons Sterling Volstea omg, N. X. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. ) 
Howell, N. J. Kinkead, N. J. Padgett 
NOT VOTING—64. 

Allen Gardner, Mich. Loudenslager Riordan 
Andrus Gill, Md. McCredie bath 
Barclay Gill. Mo. McHenry Smith, Cal. 

ates Gordon McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Mich. 
Bennett, Ky. Hamilton McKinley, III. Sper 

‘apron Hardwick MeMorran Sturgiss ' 
Cocks, N. X. Hobson Millington Talbott 
Coudre; Howard Moore, Tex. Taylor, Ala. 
Covington aes, W. Va. Morehead Taylor, Ohio 
Creager udd Townsend : 
Diekema . W. Va. Murdock Vreeland 
Driscoll, M. E. Joyce arker Wallace 
Edwards, Ky. Kahn Patterson Wheeler 
Fairchild Lenroot Payne Wilson, Pa. 
Foelker Lindsay Ransdell, La, Wood, N. J. 
Fowler Loud Rhinock Woodyard 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session : 

Mr. Anprus with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Sperry with Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. Murpock with Mr. RHINOCK. 

Mr. FoELKER with Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. Moore of Texas. 

Mr. Famennp with Mr. Hopson. 

Mr. Bates with Mr. GL of Maryland. 

Mr. Hucues of West Virgina with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. Kann with Mr. Taytor of Alabama. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. COVINGTON. 

Mr. MoKINLEY of Illinois with Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. Payne with Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Surru of California with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Smrrx of Michigan with Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 

Mr. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. Joyce with Mr. RANSÐELL of Louisiana, from February 
10 to February 18, inclusive. 

Mr. Hunnanp of West Virginia with Mr. Sanarn, from Feb- 
ruary 10 to February 20, inclusive. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. Wirson of Pennsylvania, commencing 
February 13, noon, to February 15, noon. 

Mr. TowNseEND with Mr. GILL of Missouri, commencing Febru- 
ary 10, noon, to February 16, noon. 

On, Canadian reciprocity : 

Mr. McKrytay of California (in favor) with Mr. Lenroor 
(against). 

Mr. MICHAEL E. Driscorz (in favor) with Mr. ALLEN 
(against). 

Mr. HowrIL of New Jersey (in favor) with Mr. McMorran 
(against). 

Mr. DIEKEMA with Mr. Pancerr, commencing to-day until fur- 
ther notice, on all questions except Canadian reciprocity. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Maxx in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 32216, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ll (H. R. 32216) to t 

A bi we 3221 2 W reciprocal trade relations with the 

Mr. ERS Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair to first recog- 
nize the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, a protective-tariff policy presupposes reciprocity 
and trade agreements. A free-trade policy has nothing to give 
in return for concessions, and hence nothing to gain from them. 

Since the Republican Party was organized and while it has 
been in power there never has been a time but that reciprocal 
agreements with other countries have been in operation, and 
President Taft stands to-day in full harmony with Lincoln, 
Grant, MeKinley, Roosevelt, and all of his illustrious predeces- 
sors with regard to that principle. 
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Under reciprocity trade between Hawaii and this country 
fiourished to the great advantage of both, until by the logic of 
events the islands became a part of this Nation. 

Under reciprocity our trade with Cuba has more than dou- 
bled, as follows: 
ba RES OT Reade ECAA LOr De Tee OES ee 


ing June 30, 9 
Exports from the United States to Cuba, same year 21, 761, 638 


Total trade for the year 1903, before the treaty— 84, 704, 428 
EÁ 
Imports from Cuba to the United States for the year end- 

185 F 0 RE Ce Bee a a eT eRe a e 122, 528, 037 
Exports from the United States to Cuba, same year 52, 858, 758 


Total trade for the year 1910, since the treaty_-___ 175, 386, 795 


Under free trade with Porto Rico, which met with a storm 
of denunciation when first proposed, but which William McKin- 
ley declared to be our “ plain duty,” our trade with that island 
has increased nearly fifteenfold, as shown by the following 
statement : 7 7 
2 to Porto Rico dur e 
9 E way nO 1808 T se ---. $1, 505, 946 
Imports from Porto Rico to the United States, same year-_ 2, 414, 356 


Total trade for the year ending June 30, 1898_---_ 8, 920, 302 


— —ę— 
Shipments of merchandise from the United States to Porto 

Kico during the bree ending June 30, 1910 
Shipments of merchandise from Porto Rico to the United 


27, 097, 654 


States, same year 82, 095, 897 
Total trade for the year ending June 30, 1910_---_- 59, 193, 551 


Under reciprocal relations with the Philippine Islands, a 
territory containing a larger population than the Dominion of 
Canada, our mutual trade has grown in less than a single year 
70 per cent, as shown by the following statement: 

Exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands 


during the year ending June 30, 1909 $11, 189, 441 

Laporte trots 95 — Philippine Islands to the United States, 
same year_----.-----------~----------~------------ 9, 433, 986 
Total trade for the year 1909, before free trade... 20, 623, 427 
Å ů —ů——ð 

Exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands 
p ring the year ending June 30, 1910. 16, 832, 645 

Imports from the Philippine Islands to the United States, 
same yea kk - 17, 317, 897 
Total trade for the year 1910, after free trade____ 34, 150, 542 


In every one of these cases the proposition to enter upon 
such trade relations was met with prophecies of dire disaster 
to some existing industry in our own country. 

In every case the prophecy has failed of fulfillment, and the 
new policy has resulted in mutual advantage to both parties. 
It is true that in the cases which I have named some of the 
products have been tropical and noncompeting, and that the 
things which they have taken from us have been the products 
of the Temperate Zone, and the like, not produced or manufac- 
tured by them; but it is also true that in every case direct 
competition in like products has gone on through all these 
years and that our tremendous growth and consuming power 
has absorbed them all, and that, too, at a constantly increasing 
price. s 

In each case the cry was raised that they were an alien 
people, that our markets would be flooded with the products of 
cheap labor with which we could not contend, that their stand- 
ard of living was lower than ours, that their soil was more 
fertile and their cost of living trivial as compared with our own, 
and yet in every case we have conquered competition and the 
like industries have grown and flourished here. 

A new proposition confronts us now—a reciprocal-trade agree- 
ment in some of the natural products of two contiguous coun- 
tries with a like character of population, with a climate and 
soil very similar to that of each other, and with forms of gov- 
ernment differing in few essential features, affecting the pro- 
ductive and consuming power of either people. Indeed, both 
parties to this proposed agreement are under the protective- 
tariff system, and from my point of view both are likely to con- 
tinue that policy in the future, the United States striving to 
apply the policy on the fixed principle of the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad as the true measure of 
its protection, and Canada supplementing its protective rate 
with direct aid from the Government in many of its industries. 
What is this agreement and what are the conditions under 
which it is to be put in operation? 

In the first place it is not a revision of the Payne tariff law 
in any sense whatever, so far as it affects our relations with 
any country but the Dominion of Canada, and only to a very 
limited extent in our trade with Canada itself. Our total ex- 
ports to Canada last year amounted to $223,501,809, and of 
this only $47,827,959 would have been affected under the terms 


of this agreement. On those articles Canada would have remit- 
ted to us by the reduction of their customs duties $2,560,579.04. 
Our purchases from Canada last year aggregated $104,199,675, 
of which $47,333,158 would have been affected, with the result 
that we would have remitted to them by the reduction of our 
customs duties $4,849,933, more than one-third of which was 
on the single item of lumber in its various forms. So that of 
the total trade between the two countries, amounting to $227,- 
701,484, only 29 per cent would have been affected if this agree- 
ment had been in force. Nor does the agreement debar us from 
changing our present tariff law in any way we see fit in our 
dealings with any other country, or even in our dealings with 
Canada, except as to 41 paragraphs on the free list, which we 
agree not to make dutiable, and the 59 paragraphs in the duti- 
able list, the rates of which shall not be exceeded. There is 
nothing in the agreement which prevents either country from 
changing its tariff relations in any other respect at will, and 
there is no definite fixed limit of time when this agreement shall 
be terminated. It is a straightforward business arrangement 
for the reciprocal exchange of such articles as the represeuta- 
tives of both Governments believed, after most careful consider- 
ation, could be made with safety to each other and for the mu- 
tual advantage of both, and that would result in largely in- 
creased business transactions in other articles not directly af- 
fected or named in the agreement. 

So far as Canadian preferential rates with Great Britain or 
Canada’s trade agreements with France or any other country 
are concerned, this agreement has no more relation to them 
than it has to our exclusive tariff rates with the Philippine 
Islands, and both countries are free to do as they please with 
regard to. those matters—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it disturb the gentle- 
man if I asked a question at this point? 

Mr. HILL. Not in the slightest degree, I hope. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman in the 
course of his address propose to explain the effect of the 
agreement between the United States and Canada upon those 
nations of the Old World that might ask for similar agreements 
on similar terms 

Mr. HILL. It has no effect whatever, so far as that is con- 
cerned, on any other trade agreement with any other country 
on the face of the earth. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman pub- 
lish in the Recorp, in connection with his address, the exchange 
of notes between the Government of the United States and the 
Government of France and the exchange of notes between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of Ger- 
many when the minimum tariff. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman had better publish that in his 
own speech. I understand he is to make some remarks. I will 
state to the gentleman I have a number of articles which I 
propose to publish as an appendix to my remarks and I would 
not like to make it too long. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I would like if the gentle- 
man would—— 

Mr. HILL. I would very much prefer the gentleman would 
publish them as an appendix to his own remarks, if he has no 
objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I know the 
panenan will pardon me, for I am asking this in perfect good 
‘aith—— 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. - 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This question has arisen among 
my constituents: I desire to know whether the making of this 
agreement would not lead other nations in the Old World that 
are not contiguous to the United States to step forward and 
ask for the same conditions as are contained in the treaty which 
we are now proposing to make with Canada. 

Mr. HILL. We have no control over Canada; Canada has no 
control over us. We both publish to the world what is proposed 
to be done here. That is all there is to it, except the honor 
of two great nations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is hardly an answer to 
the question, I submit to the gentleman. I want to know if 
Russia, or Germany, or Austria, or France desires under the 
most-favored-nation clause to enfer into a treaty, whether this 
agreement with Canada will not be such a precedent as will 
bind us to make a similar agreement with other nations. 

Mr. HILL, The question of the gentleman has been answered 
for the last 30 years as to the effect of the most-fayored-nation 
clause in treaties or agreements of this kind—that it has no 
relation to it, 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Then it must arise, so far as 
any other nation desiring to have trade relations with us is 
concerned. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have a question along exactly that line, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. I haye seen it stated in the public print that 
England would be permitted to introduce manufactured goods 
at the same rate that is given the manufacturers of Canada. I 
wonder if that is true. 

Mr. HILL. You will have to consult the State Department. 
I will say, as I have said repeatedly, that the only features of 
this agreement are named in the contract. They have no con- 
trol over our actions outside of them; we have none over theirs. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman state his own opinion as to 
whether under this arrangement the manufactured products of 
England could come-into the United States at the same rate of 
duty as those from Canada? 

Mr. HILL. Not any more than we can import into the Phil- 
ippine Islands manufactured products of England as the prod- 
ucts of the United States. These are the products of Canada 
that we are dealing with, and not of Great Britain. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the bill itself make any provision to guard 
against the introduction of goods from England by way of 
Canada? 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will read the bill and the cor- 
respondence in connection with it he will find full information 
on that subject. 

Mr. PICKETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am willing to yield for a total of about seven 
minutes. The rest of the time I want to myself during this 
hour. I will yield if I can. 

Mr. PICKETT. Is it not true that under the consideration 
which Great Britain and other nations give to the favoredma- 
tions clause that every European country 

Mr. HILL. I very much desire the gentleman would discuss 
that proposition in his own time. Really, I have not the time 
to do so. 

Mr. PICKETT. I just asked the question 

Mr. HILL, The gentleman will pardon me if I insist on go- 


ing on. 
Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman permit me just for a mo- 


ment to give a statement that is based on a careful survey of | 


the authorities? 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatx] will permit me 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MCCALL]. 

Mr. McCALL. That whatever tariff concessions in favor 
of imports into the United States from Canada that Congress 
shall adopt in return for tariff concessions by Canada in fayor 
of American products will constitute on the part of the United 
States an exclusive and strictly preferential trade arrange- 
ment which will involve no violation of the tariff treatment 
of the most fayored nations offered to the world in the statute 
minimum tariff of the United States. That is the position of 
the committee, and I believe that we can sustain it beyond any 
question. 

Mr. HILL. I shall have to ask you in all fairness to me to 
conduct these discussions with each other after I get through, 
because my time is limited. 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit me a minute, 
I wanted to suggest this: These questions are exceedingly prac- 
tical, and it seems to me that everybody in the committee 
would be desirous of extending the time of the gentleman from 
Connecticut to answer just such questions. I know that we on 
the other side of the question certainly, if the gentleman will 
yield to questions of that sort, which seem to be very appro- 
priate, will endeavor to get him more time. 

Mr. HILL. I will be very glad to yield after I have finished 
what I propose to say in regular order, and if the time is then 
extended I will endeavor to answer any questions which I am 
capable of answering. 

Now, who are the parties to this contract? First, the United 
States, with a continental population, by the present census, 
of 91,972,266 persons; and, second, the Dominion of Canada, 
with an estimated population in 1908 of 7,184,000. 


population of 33.7 per cent. By the census of 1901 
127,899 of our people residents of Canada, and at the same time 


States, Since 1900 497,892 haye emigrated from the 
United States to Canada, 103,984 haying gone there last year; 


and there are probably to-day more than 600,000 of our le 
living in the Dominion aed ware than A million ame a RATETA 
3 ee United States. 

will pri the Record a statement showing by the census 
of Canada for 1901 and the census of the United States for 
1900—for the facts are not yet developed by the later census of 
either country as of to-day—the respective number of each con- 
siderable class of population in the two countries at that time, 
and it will be perfectly manifest that, taken as a whole, the 
racial conditions of the two countries are as nearly alike as 
they would be if no boundary line separated them and we were 
in fact one country. 

United States, 1900. 


65, 843, 302 
2, 5 082 


104, 197 
Gernans 25 2 eT er a ee ie „ 
Italians 2, 863, 438 
C SERINE I SERRE DARE NE SAS TT TTS 
Russlans 423 zae 
Canadians 1, 179, 807 


Canada, 1901. 
[Population, 5,371,315.] 


Native AA 
„6 ee 1 
Belgiam-Holland .—.— 
elgium-Ho! l a OE a 
Chinese 17. 043 
Danes „ OT. 
Eren ; 
COT EN S 27, 300 
3 6, 854 
apanese-_ mmama mm m e aeee e a mee e meae e a i e e- 4, 674 
Norwegians.. 10, 256 
.. ——: 31, 231 
United States American ͤĩũ5k 127, 899 


Both populations are truly cosmopolitan and bound together 
by familx ties, business associations, mutual interests, and liv- 
ing to a large extent with a like environment; both separated 
from the rest of the world by broad oceans on either side, but 
teuching each other along thousands of miles ef an imaginary 
boundary line, with frequent and cheap means of transportation 
of persons and property from the great centers of each country 
to those of the other; with no passport system or military 
espionage system enforced by either nation, as is done by the 
nations of Europe, and each and all as free to come and go as 
the citizens of New York and New England. Why should we 
not supply each other's wants and meet each other's necessities 
without any of the restrictions which govern and control our 
relations with the people on the other side of the ocean, where 
like conditions do not prevail? 

Mr. PICKETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
right there? 

Mr. HILL. I will. i 

Mr. PICKETT. If that argument is good, then 

Mr. HILL. That is not a question. I yielded for a questia. 
not for a speech, 

Mr. PICKETT. If the gentleman’s argument is good about 
free interchange of trade with Canada, why, then, should it be 
limited to one class of producers and one class of products alone? 

Mr. HILL. I am putting this whole matter on the basis of 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
and I will show before I get through that there is no differ- 
ence in this case. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then the gentleman is in favor of 
free trade between Canada and the United States? 

Mr. HILL. I am in favor of unrestricted trade with any 
country where there is no difference in the cost of production 
there and here. [Applause.] I am absolutely in favor of pro- 
tecting American industries to the precise extent of any dif- 
ference that may exist, whether it raises or lowers tariffs. 

Mr. PICKETT. Then I assume 

Mr. HILL. I must decline—— 

Mr. PICKETT. Then I assume you are in favor of extending 
our free list to all manufactured products of Canada, especially 
to the textile industries. 

Mr: HILL. I must decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. HILL. It is not what nations produce that makes them 
sharp competitors with each other in the markets of the world, 
but it is the surplus which they have for export after their 
own necessities are met, and it is by such a showing, with refer- 
ence to some of the articles included in this agreement, that 
I propose to demonstrate that no harm whatever can come to 
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either of these two neighbors by the ratification of the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The largest crop in the United States is corn, of which we 
produced last year 3,125,713,000 bushels and exported 44,072,209 
bushels. Canada produced 18, 726,000 bushels and exported 
5,881 bushels. She is not a corn country and never can be, by 
reason of her climate; but all over this broad. land: of ours the 
yellow tassels greet the rising sun, and the harvest pours a 
golden stream into the granaries of every State. For years 
we haye supplied her wants at the rate of 10,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 bushels annually. The farm price of this product in Can- 
ada during the past year averaged 54 cents.a bushel, and by the 
official reports of this.Government ours averaged 48.8 cents per 
bushel, or 5 cents less than theirs. In all sincerity I ask you 
men, from the corn States of this Union, Will not the free ex- 
change of this product be mutually, beneficial to both parties? 

In 1009 Canada exported to all the world meats, both fresh 
and canned, including poultry and game, to the value of 
$0,984,425, of which there came to the United States the trivial 
amount of $272,413, while of the same articles we sold to her to 
the amount of $1,958,909. If she had. sent to us her entire sur- 
plus, it would have cost this Nation 9 cents per capita. As it 
was, we paid Canada last year about one-third of 1 cent 
apiece for her exportations- to us of meat products. That cer- 
tainly ought not to. scare us. Should not every man from a 
corn-growing State rejoice at the privilege of a wider and freer 
traffic with her in all these products? 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]; is here, 
L will take up the fisheries. question, now. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman wait 
a moment until I can get my material? 

Mr. HILL. The entire: product of Canadian fisheries in 1908 
was only $25,451,094. I think that will be a surprise to some of 
you. We raised oysters, clams, crabs, and lobsters enough in 
this country to almost equal in: value the entire product of all 
the fisheries of Canada. 

Our product is about $54,000,000, according to the statement 


furnished me by the Census Department three or four days ago, 


and taken from the new census. Canada exported $22,444,767 

worth, sending to the United States $8,162,728 worth. We sent 

to her during the same year $3,342,870: worth from our fisheries, 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr: HILL. Yes. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that those. 


shipments were mostly oysters? 

Mr. HILE. F do not know what they were. T think very 
likely, but oysters are just as important to Connecticut as the 
codfish is to Massachusetts. [Laughter.] If the entire product 
of both countries had been dumped upon our market this great 
Nation would have consumed it all at a per capita cost of 83 
cents to each one of our people. I submit to you that every 
consideration of health and economy would amply’ justify an 


increase of the supply: of this food product manyfold, and if: 


it could be done it would be a blessing to all of us. 

As the best evidence that, taking the product as a whole, we are 
not only able to compete but to drive Canada out of some of her 
own markets. in: spite of the existing duties—I notice my friend 
from Massachusetts rises to his feet and I am glad to have 
him—and that the throwing open of this industry to free and 
oben competition is in strict aceord with the principle of the 
difference in cost of production laid down in the Republican 
platform, I make the following citation of the proceedings of 
the Canadian Parliament, taken from: the Toronto Globe, of 
February 6, 1911, with reference to the action of the Canadian 
Parliament concerning steam trawling of the North Atlantic 
fisheries; 

The newspaper report says: 

As an evidence of the good effect of the department’s policy in en- 
couraging and assisting the Maritime Province fishermen he noted that 
in 1908 the imports of fish into Canada had totaled 9,168,000 pounds, 
while last year this amount had been reduced to 761,000 ds. 

This had been due to the action of the d ying one- 
third’ of the express: on shipments of fish to Canadian inland 
points, and now practically the whole of the Montreal, Toronto, and 
other Canadian. city =e of fish. were obtained from the Maritime 
Provinces instead of t New England States. After some further 
debate by the Maritime Province members the resolution was carried. 

When it comes to the point that Canada can only prevent the 
absorption of her own markets by New England fishermen by 
paying the express charges on shipments of fish from the sea- 
coast to the interior, it is hardly worth while to figure the dif- 
ference in the cost of production in this industry, and I com- 
mend a careful consideration of this proposition to the gentle- 

man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], who seems, by the 
proclamations published in the lobby, to be so deliciously anxious 
about my consistency at the present time, [Laughter.] 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? = 

Mr. HILL. If it is a question I will answer it, but if it is a 
reply to what I have said I prefer that he do it in his own time. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, It is simply a question as 
to whether you have read in your own report the figures of 
exports, of New England fisheries to Canada. 

Mr. HILL. Every figure which I have taken, I think, is taken 
from official documents of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada and the official documents of the United States—not 
from pamphlets. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: May I read that? 

Mr: HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer that the gentleman 
wait, if he is going to reply to my remarks, I thought he 
wished. to ask a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. y 

Mr. STANLEY. I see that the gentleman from Connecticut 
has made a profound study of all the industries, both on. the 
Canadian and the Ameriean side, and I wish to ask him if he 
discovered where either country has received any benefit from 
the high duty which: has existed heretofore: 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I will consider that before I 
get through. I do not care to cite the value of the forest 
products; of Canada. In all the civilized’ world there are not 
forest products enough to meet the absolute necessities. of civ- 
ilized: people, and within my own knowledge and experience 
lumber has steadily increased in cost and price until the prob- 
lem now is to know what substitutes can be employed for it. 

I believe that if there is one question: upon which the Ameri- 
can people are determined, it is that this steadily increasing 
cost shall not be enhanced by legislative enactment of any kind, 
and I go still further than that, and claim that the removal of 
the duty on lumber of every kind and character between this 
country and Canada—lL do not know as I would say that in 
regard to Mexico, I do not think I would—but between this 
country and Canada would not be a violation of the principle 
of protection, but would be strictly in accordance with it, and 
that the opposition. from: the Northern States, at least, to such 
removal, both in the making of the Payne tariff bill and of this 
reciprocity provision now, is based largely on. the desire of 
American owners of stumpage in Canada to secure the removal 
of Canadian restrictions upon the exportation of logs, and to 
prevent the necessary fulfillment of well-understood: contracts 
which were made at the time that the greater portion of that 
stumpage was purchased: 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. SULZER. Assuming what the gentleman says to be true, 
at all events it would be an excellent thing for the people of 
the United States, would it not? 

Mr: HILL. I do not care to go into the ethics of that propo- 
sition at this. time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I notice in the lumber schedule here that 
logs are not on the free list. Can the gentleman tell why 
that is? 

Mr. HILL. Logs are on the free list in the tariff now. It 
was not necessary to put them in here. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This will make it so that all lumber, ex- 
cept planed and tongued and grooved lumber—— 

Mr. HILE. Whatever is not changed in that reciprocity 
schedule 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that the only change this bill 
makes, so far as planed lumber is concerned, is to admit lumber 
that is sawed only—planed? 

Mr. HILL. In the rough. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SWASEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
logs are free from Canada? 

Mr. HILL. So far as the tariff is concerned; yes. Of course 
there is a restriction in Canada against their exportation save in 
manufactured form. They can not be exported in the log. The 
Provinces own the logs and have the right to do as they choose 
with, them. There is no discrimination. Every Canadian is 
treated like every American with reference to it, and every 
Frenchman and Englishman is treated the same way. There is 
no discrimination made by Canada. They own the property 
and put it up for sale under those terms, and they have the 
rigu: to make them, as you would have the right in selling your 

ouse, 

In corroboration of this statement I cite briefly from the 
remarks of Mr. Edward Hinds, of Chicago, III., president of the 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as found on pages 
90 and 91 of the hearings before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee op February 4, 1911. 

asked Mr. Hines some questions and he said that he was 
answering them that day as Edward Hines. He appeared again 
as president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. I then said, “Do you appear here to make any different 
statement than that which you made as an individual?” He 
said he did not, so I will not quote him but once: 

Mr. HILL. Now, Jet us go back to the reciprocity treaty. I under- 
stand, Mr. Hines, that you are in favor of this legislation, provided 
the word“ logs is inserted in the proviso, so that all restrictions on 
the free exportation of logs are taken away, just the same as they 
are taken away on pulp wood? 

Mr. Hines. I would answer that this way, Mr. Hill: If in your 
Judgment you feel that after the lumber industry has suffered a cut 
of 374 per cent, you want to make it absolutely free 

Mr. HILL. I do not want you to put it that way to me, because I 
would not quite agree with you on it that way. I think there has 

an actual reduction in the wholesale prices of lumber—a good 
re than the difference in the tariff, and not affected by the 

Mr. HINES. Then, I will answer you personally. What our associa- 
tion would say I do not know, as we haye not had a meeting. 


Four days afterwards he spoke as president of the association 
and confirmed the statement. 


Being an American and a Republican and advocating here the pro- 
tection of American industries, I can not see any reason why, with the 
logs on the other side of this imaginary line, with merely a stream 
separating us from them, the logs should not be taken and brought 
over on this side of the line and manufactured by American labor fea 
by American farm 


roducts, and everything that goes into the manu- 
facture of lumber, like steel and saws and chains, comes from this side, 
so that we may get the benefit of that, when we can manufacture the 
lumber on this side as well as it can be done on the Canadian side. 
How, if you can get labor cheaper in Canada? 
Mr. HILL. What is the language you would suggest to put in this 


paragraph? 
Mr. HIxxSs. As to just the legal verbi I do not know that I am 
say substantially the same 


capable of suggesting that, but I woul 
clause that applies to pulp wood, namely, when Canada and the Proy- 
inces abrogate their duty x 
Mr. HILL. It would only need the insertion of the items. That is 
all provided for, so far as pulp wood is concerned. 
r. Hines. I will have this inserted in red ink after this hearing is 
over and put it in proper shape if you would like to have me. 


Mr. Hite. With that do ou would not appear here in opposi 
to the reciprocity treaty? ial 128 z Hog 


Mr. HINes. I could not say that, being president of this association. 
Mr. Hit. I mean, speaking for you Š . 8 
t t would go a long way 


rse 
Mr. Hives. But I would say this, tha 
toward satisfying our members. With this clause changed we should 


not be in nearly as strong a position to combat your argument about 
free lumber as we are 8 

Mr. HILL. Now, ye would favor this reciprocity treaty, or you would 
not object to it, if the restrictions which the Canadian Government puts 
on Americans and Canadians, and everybody alike, that logs cut from 
papar lands in Canada shall manufactured in Canada, was removed? 
f that was removed and the timber and logs were treated precisely the 
same as the pulp wood which comes from the same lands 

Mr. Hines. Absolutely; yes. 

Mr. HILL (continuing). I will admit that—then there would be no 
objection to this? Now, I agree with you, and I think they ought to 
come in the same as the pulp wood or the pulp wood ought to re- 
stricted the same as the timber is restricted; but I wanted to get the 
precise position you occupy on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have it. 

Mr. HILL. Now I understand it. I am much obliged to you. 

That there may be no mistake as to the terms of these con- 
tracts, I will submit as an appendix to my remarks a copy of 
the terms and specification under which forest products are 
sold in Canada; a copy of terms under which an actual sale 
was made, dated June 22, 1909, in the Province of Ontario; 
and also, to meet the charge that it is impossible for Americans 
to compete with oriental labor in the lumber industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia, I will submit a copy of the timber licenses is- 
sued, showing that so far as logging operations are concerned 
the employment of Chinese or Japanese is not permitted, and 
it is so stated in the contract. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
otherwise on the floor of this House? 

Mr. HILL. No; but it has been understood otherwise. I 
know the gentleman has not contended otherwise. 

I call the attention of the gentlemen and the gentleman from 
Washington to the testimony of Mr. Skinner, one of the largest 
American manufacturers on Puget Sound in the State of Wash- 
ington, in which he says he does employ oriental labor and pays 
them American wages, but the character of such labor is not 
satisfactory, and it is not as economical as American labor. If 
necessary, I can cite numerous other instances of like character 
within our borders. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. You can not point out 
to them where we have employed oriental labor in shingle 
mills. We are talking about lumber mills now. 


Was it ever contended 


Mr. HILL. I find that so far as this bogey of oriental labor 
in Canada is concerned—and if I am wrong, I hope some mem- 
ber of the Committee on Immigration will correct me—that 
Canada has to-day a head tax of $500 on every Chinese and 
Japanese coming into the Dominion, and that no Hindu can 
come into Canada under any conditions unless he comes with an 
unbroken voyage, and there are no ships running with an un- 
broken voyage. 

Let us be fair with our neighbors. We have got to live along- 
side of them for a good while, I hope. 

I also submit an extract from the proceedings of the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia, rep- 
resenting 60 per cent of the lumber industry of that Province, at 
their annual meeting at Nelson, British Columbia, on the 29th 
of January, 1909, at which they claimed they were subjected to 
unfair competition on rough lumber coming into Canada, and 
called upon the Canadian Parliament to promptly investigate 
the situation for the purpose of verifying their claims. They 
wanted “a tariff board,” substantially, to come and examine 
them and see whether their statements were correct, and to 
place a duty upon lumber from the United States at the rate 
of $2 a thousand on rough fir, cedar, spruce, larch, and pine 
lumber, and 30 cents a thousand on shingles, at the earliest 
possible date. In view of these facts, it hardly seems to me 
that it is necessary to consider the lumber question any further. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentieman yield for a questi 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. How much time have I taken, Mr. 
Chairman? 3 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 50 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Then I can not yield. I must finish. I will ask 
unanimous consent that I may take about 5 or 10 minutes more 
than I intended, for the time that I have given up. I would 
like to finish my remarks. 

Mr. PICKETT. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended 
20 minutes, conditioned upon answering questions that may be 
asked him. : 

Mr. HILL. I will not impose upon your time, gentlemen. 

Mr. McCALL. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
has been interrupted, and if it would be limited to a very few 
minutes—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied more time 
than I intended to occupy. I asked the Chair for 1 hour, be- 
lieving it would take me exactly 48 minutes. I have now 
taken 55 minutes, and I must decline to yield further, 

Let us take the subject of butter and eggs. 

The earnest effort made by some of our people to show that 
the butter and egg industry of the United States will be in- 
jured by competition with Canada seems to me to be at least 
unfortunate. To one gentleman who appeared in behalf of 
these industries before the Ways and Means Committee I put 
these questions: 

First, “Have you any idea how much butter Canada pro- 
duces?” Answer: “I have not.” Second, “ Have you any idea 
how much butter Canada exports?” Answer: “I have not.” 
Third, “ Have you any idea how much butter Canada imports?” 
Answer: “I have not.” ([Laughter.] 

In view of those facts, the only conclusion I can come to con- 
cerning both of these industries is that the opposition to this 
reciprocity agreement, so far as those things are concerned, is 
based largely on apprehension and not on facts. The produc- 
tion of butter in Canada amounts to about $44,000,000 worth. 
I have not got the pounds. You can figure it out for yourself. 
Ten years ago in the United States we produced 1,491,952,602 
pounds of butter, all of which we consumed, except about 
3,000,000 pounds. That was 10 years ago. Canada exported 
butter last year to the amount of 4,600,000 pounds to all the 
world, and if it had all come to the United States it would 
have furnished to our people about two-thirds of 1 ounce per 
capita. 

Mr. SIMS. Per annum? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; not enough for use on the breakfast tables 
of this great country of ours for a single day. Ten years ago 
the United States produced 1,293,662,433 dozen eggs, and the 
coming census will undoubtédly show that product greatly in- 
creased. Last year we exported a little over 5,000,000 dozen 
and imported 288,000 dozen. Canada sent us 39,360 dozen and 
sent to all the world only 160,650 dozen. If she had sent the 
entire amount of her exports to the city of New York alone, it 
would have furnished to each of the inhabitants of that city 
one egg once in two and one-half years. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SIMS. We could not get any eggnog there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Ten years ago the States of Ohio and Iowa each 
produced about the same amount of eggs that the entire 
Dominion of Canada produced. 
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Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Excuse me; I can not. If I should yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa I would have also to yield to others, and 
E kave not the time to spare. 

Mr. GOOD. Iweuld like to ask the gentleman how much this 
provision would cheapen the price of eggs in the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Now, Mr. Chairman, what injury can possibly 
arise from such a competition, and why follow comparisons 
further? If I had time I would like to make a few remarks 
on the barley question 

Mr. HINSHAW. How about wheat? 

Mr. HILL. But, Mr. Chairman, I must pass on. The fact is 
that this great country of ours in its enormous expansion of 
industries has reached a point where consumption is rapidly 
passing production, and the continuation of high prices for food 
products is inevitable. I do not look for any reduction of these 
prices even if this reciprocity proposition is enacted into law. 
It will possibly stay the advance temporarily, but the causes of 
the increase are world-wide, and considerable time will be neces- 
sary to effect a readjustment. Of one thing only am I reason- 
ably certain with reference to this matter, and that is that it is 
not the result of any tariff law, and that the effect of any tariff 
law enacted in accordance with the principles of either party 
in this country is absolutely insignificant, on the prices of food 
products, compared with the tremendous changes which are 
occurring from year to year in reference to them in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand. 

The fact of the case is that in the last 10 years we have had 
come into this country nearly 9,000,000 people in addition to 
its normal, natural increase. Where have they gone? A report 
of the Bureau of Immigration says that in the last six years 
5,900,000 have come in, and that eight-tenths of the whole num- 
ber have gone into New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Does the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion also state the fact that 40 per cent of those 9,000,000 peo- 
ple have gone back to the countries from which they came? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know, 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is the fact. 

Mr. HILL. During the last two years alone 50,000 have come 
into my own State of Connecticut and made their permanent 
residence there, and the census shows it. They have gone into 
the manufacturing and mining States. They have become food 
consumers instead of food producers, as they were at home. 
Most of them were food producers at home and they are food 
consumers here. They have reduced the supply in the countries 
from which they came; and if you doubt it, write to any mis- 
sionary society in the United States and ask for their reports 
from the foreign missionaries, as I did in the last campaign. I 
have those reports and I would be glad to read them to you if 
I had time, as to the conditions in every other country in the 
world, caused by the withdrawal of their agricultural laborers 
over there and the sending of them here, where they do not go 
into agriculture, but into the manufacturing and mining States. 

You gentleman on the other side of the House said it was a 
Republican tariff that produced the result. It was not. It 
was a world-wide movement, and you will find it out when 
you come to make your tariff. Do not make any mistake about 
that. I say frankly that I think no tariff, either such as you 
make or such as we make, changes this great question. 

In addition to that, judging from the last census which we 
bave just taken, it is as clear as sunlight that the cities have 
been building up at the expense of the farming regions. What 
is the result? Food producers here have been changed to food 
consumers, the demand increasing all the time and the supply 
falling off. Where now are the lands that for 40 years have 
been free to any settler who saw fit to go West and locate 
on them at $1.25 an acre? They are gone. There are no good 
lands open for settlement in the United States except those 
taken from Indian reservations and bought from the Indians 
at a large price, or else the. so-called arid lands. We have 
spent $60,000,000 to irrigate those and loaned $20,000,000 more 
Jast year for the purpose, and yet only 1,000,000 acres were 
ready last year for occupation, and that at an average cost of 
$60 an acre. We can not hope to get food products off of land 
at $60 an acre as cheaply as we could when the sod crop 
would pay for the land, as I saw it do in South Dakota. But 
that is not all, for the supply of cattle has fallen off. The 
great grazing pastures of the West are beginning to disappear. 
Now, the Government charges rent, and it costs more for grain- 
fed cattle from the farm than it does for the product of free 
grazing. As a result the supply of meat for the United States 


in 1909 was 30 per cent less than it averaged during the preced- 
ing five years. 


Now, these are general observations applying to the whole 

Tean which every man on this floor knows to be absolutely 
e. 

Let me give you a striking fact about the section of country 
in which I live as proof that like conditions are existing there. 

The census reports for New England for the period of 20 
years, from 1880 to 1900, show the most remarkable industrial 
revolution that in my judgment was ever made in the history of 
the world since Adam and Eve were driven from the Garden 
of Eden. In that period of time—20 years—15,344 farms in New 
England went out of existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the gentleman be allowed five minutes more, in order to answer 
some questions. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Connecticut may have time to conclude his 
remarks, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that his time be extended 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
it will not do to increase time indefinitely ; we shall have to be 
limited. I will say to my friend that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has very carefully prepared a speech, and it will not 
take more than five minutes to finish it. 

Mr. HILL. It will take about 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I should like some time, to 
get an expression of expert opinion from the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL, I will answer any question after I get through, 
and I do not think it will take me 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of 
the gentleman from Connecticut be extended 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Connecticut may be 
extended for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. HILL. I will be through in less than 15 minutes, and 
then I will be ready to answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Fifteen thousand three hundred and forty-four 
farms cut into building lots, sold for residences to wealthy 
people from New York and Boston, made into private parks, or 
allowed to grow up to timber. That meant just so much less 
food production in New England. In that same 20 years there 
was an increase of population of a million and a half, and yet 
there were 17,000 less farmers at the end of that period than 
there were in the beginning. Five million acres of land that 
were cultivated in 1880 went out of tillage and cultivation. It 
was a tremendous change, and yet that was only half of it. 
That would only have reduced the supply. How about the in- 
creased demand? During that same time 25,360 new factories 
were built in New England. We put a billion of dollars into 
manufacturing. We took the boys and girls off the farms and 
brought them to the manufacturing towns and cities, and those 
boys and girls, who, prior to that time were hoeing corn and 
milking cows, changed their occupations and became consumers 
instead of food producers, as before. At the end of that 
period New England was paying $420,000,000 in wages, against 
$200,000,000 20 years before. 

I have received the statistics of four New England States 
under the new census, and the process is still going on. In 
those four States in the last 10 years the farm acreage has de- 
creased by 589,000 acres. The improved acreage has decreased 
by 734,000 acres and 1,602 farms have disappeared from the 
census list. 

Now, you can explain these marvelous changes in any way 
you see fit, but one thing is clear to everybody, and that is that 
the food producers in this country are constantly decreasing and 
the number of food consumers far more rapidly increasing, and 
the result can not be other than that agricultural production 
will advance in like proportion, and in my judgment all of the 
agricultural wealth of Canada can not stay this change. 

It is not peculiar to New England alone. The manufacturing 
center of the United States is steadily moving westward and is 
located in Indiana to-day, and the same problem which con- 
fronts us now in New England will soon confront every State 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. 

What is true of the United States will in time be true of 
eastern Canada, because instead of being one solid country, 
practically inhabited, as ours is, from ocean to ocean, she is, in 
fact, two countries—Canada East and her great Northwest 
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separated by a wide area north of Lake Superior more desolate 
than any land which I have ever seen unless it is the denuded 
mountains of Palestine. For that reason general comparisons 
between conditions in Canada and the United States are of 
little value, and much greater accuracy would be secured by 
making comparisons between the Eastern Provinces and the 
Atlantic States and the Canadian Northwest and our own 
country to the south of it. To aid our western friends in such 
comparison, I submit from the official statistics of Canada the 
value of lands in Canada in the respective Provinces and farm 
wages throughout the whole Dominion. 

The average value of occupied farm lands in the Dominion 
of Canada in 1909, according to the Canadian Yearbook, was 
$38.60 per acre, and if I am not mistaken that is much higher 
than the occupied farm lands of the whole United States. By 
Provinces it was as follows: 


The price paid for farm labor according to the same authority 
averaged throughout the Dominion of Canada $33.68 per month, 
including board. By Provinces it was as follows: 


Manitoba ec ee We ae A 35. 95 
eee y a min otkaese 45. 50 


To you men from the Southern States this reciprocity agree- 
ment offers an open and ever-expanding market for your fruits, 
your early vegetables, your cottonseed oil, and other products 


of a totally different climate from that of Canada. A like | 


advantage will come to the people of the Pacific slope with 
their citrous and other fruits. So far as New England is con- 
cerned, and the products of her factories, I do not find any 
concessions in these reciprocity provisions worthy of mention, 
and yet so far as I am informed our people stand for it, beliey- 
ing that the general prosperity which will come to Canada, and 


which also will inure to this whole country because of it are | 


such as to justify that support, and that we and we only shall 
be to blame if we do not get our share of it. Indeed, I do not 
see how it is possible for Canada to make concessions in manu- 
facturing industries, for compared with our wonderful develop- 
ment in that direction hers is insignificant. 

The State of Ohio alone in 1905, with a much smaller popula- 
tion than the Dominion of Canada, had invested in manufac- 
turing a capital of $856,9S88,830, against an investment in all 
Canada in 1906 of $846,585,023. In those industries Ohio em- 
ployed 864,298 wage earners; paid them $182,429,425, and 
turned out a product of $960,811,857, as compared with the 
whole Dominion of Canada of 356,034 wage earners, and an 
amount paid for labor of $134,375,925, and a total value of 
products of $718,852,603. So that this single State far out- 
strips the whole Dominion of Canada in manufacturing indus- 
tries. What concessions can she make? In this review I have 
left untouched the great industry of wheat production and the 
pulp and paper problem, preferring to leave those questions to 
be discussed by others. 

I stand for this treaty as a whole, without any qualification 
and without any amendment, for, if I am rightly informed, it 
must be so considered by the Congress and it must stand or fall 
as a single proposition, except with reference to the paper and 
pulp schedule, upon which no final conclusions were reached 
by the negotiators. If I could have my way, there are some 
things in it which I would change—— 

Mr. FASSETT. Will the gentleman yield for one question 
there? 

Mr. HILL. I will when I get through. I have no criticism 
to make upon any Member of the House who feels that the 
particular’ industries prosecuted by the people whom he repre- 
sents upon this floor have not been cared for as he thinks they 
should have been. 

That feeling is not confined to the United States, for I find 
by the perusal of the Canadian papers that the ratification of 
these proposals is looked upon by some citizens of Canada as ab- 
solutely destructive not only to their agriculture, their fisheries, 
and their manufactures, but also to the investments made by do- 
mestic and foreign capital in their railway systems and public 
improvements generally. So that we do not have In this country 


a monopoly of the timid ones, who look upon any change in the 
commercial relations of the two countries as a change for the 
8 matter how small or comparatively unimportant it 
may be. 

As a good illustration of the faculty for “seeing ghosts” in 
Canada as well as on this side of the line, I submit as a part 
of my remarks the first page of the Montreal Daily Star, under 
date of February 4, printed with scare headlines, under the title 
of “An appeal to Sir Wilfred Laurier, the one man who can 
save Canada.” 

Mr. Chairman, if instead of this very limited reciprocity 
now proposed between these two countries the question was 
presented to this House to-day of complete political union of 
both peoples in one magnificent government, holding full con- 
trol over all the North American Continent between the Rio 
Grande and the Arctic Sea, no man here would say it nay, 
[Applause.] All of the local jealousies, neighborhood rivalries, 
and petty measurements of personal gain or loss, which are 
inseparable from a closer contemplation of the smaller problem, 
would absolutely disappear in the light of the glory of that 
greater achievement. 


As long as I live I shall never forget the magnificent speech 


| made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] at a Second 


Army Corps dinner in this city some years ago, when he por- 
trayed to his audience the future of this Republic, embracing 
not only the North American continent, but the whole Western 
Hemisphere as well in his prophetic vision. [Applause.] 

Neither my judgment nor my desire leads me to concur in 
such a view of the destiny of this Nation, but I do believe it is 
my duty to so act and vote as to tend to harmony and friendly 
relations with all of our neighboring countries, promoting the 
welfare and prosperity of each other, looking forward to more 
and more intimate commercial and political relations as govern- 
ments where such conditions already exist among the individual 
citizens of each country, and, above all and beyond all, making 
it forever impossible that war should ever again come to this 
continent between peoples of the same race, with the same hopes 
and aspirations, and with a common trust in the divine leader- 
ship of the Father of us all. [Loud applause.] 

Now I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FASSETT. I would ask that the gentleman's time be 
extended long enough to answer one question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to amend that by suggesting two questions. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the gentleman be allowed five minutes for the purpose of an- 
swering questions and giving some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut be extended five minutes in order to allow him to 
answer questions. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. HILL. I will answer any question I can. 

Mr. FASSETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman with reference to the distinction the gentleman drew as 
between all the other articles in these schedules and the wood- 
pulp schedule. Is there anything essential whatever which 
would prevent us amending the bill in all other respects and 
not affect the wood pulp, or vice versa? 

Mr. HILL. A vital one. 

Mr. FASSETT. What is that? > 

Mr. HILL. There was no agreement reached by the nego- 
tiators on the wood-pulp question. The foreign negotiators 
represented the Dominion of Canada—the Government. They 
did not represent the Provinces. They stated distinctly, and 
it was so stated in the correspondence, that they had no power 
to bind the respective Provinces, and therefore could not con- 
clude a negotiation on that point. 

Mr. FASSETT. Was not that true of all? 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. The Dominion Government makes 
the tariff, but it does not own the timberlands. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is not it true that after 
Canada concluded her reciprocity treaty with France that 
treaty was amended by the French Senate on April 1, 1909? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know enough about it to answer the 
question. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. You will find the matter 
set forth in the tariff series No. 6, commercial convention 
between France and Canada, page 5, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Bureau of Manufactures—— 
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Mr. HILL. 
own remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
tion as regard to wood pulp—— 

Mr. HILL. I said in my remarks I declined to consider 
wood pulp, because I understand the Hon. James R. MANN, 
the master of the subject in the United States [applause], will 
discuss that proposition, and I yield to his superior knowledge 
of that schedule. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. We all undoubtedly respect 
the large knowledge of the gentleman from Illinois upon the 
wood-pulp question, but here is a bill upon which the gen- 
tleman has taken an hour and fifteen minutes in support of and 
upon which he has made the first speech in its behalf, and I 
apprehend that he can explain just how it has been made and 
auswer certain questions as to its effect. 

Mr. HILL. I said in my remarks there were two subjects 
which I desired to leave to experts—one, wheat, which I would 
be glad to discuss, and the other the question of wood pulp, 
which my friend, Mr. MANN, will discuss, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman know 
what would be the effect of this amendment if we passed it? 

Mr. HILL. I prefer to leave that subject and not to antici- 
pate the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman think 
we ought to know before we pass this bill? 

Mr. HILL. I think you will know before the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] gets through with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This agreement provides for a number 
of concessions by the United States on manufactured lumber. 
What corresponding concessions are provided for in the Canadian 
tariff on manufactured lumber exported from the United States? 

Mr. HILL. They make no corresponding concessions. You 
can not separate one concession from the other and say this 
offsets that, and that molasses will equal the sugar, and pea- 
nuts will equal the hickory nuts. But it is one complete propo- 
sition against the other. I will suggest, however, that Canada 
conceded to Pennsylvania and West Virginia $489,000 of duty 
on her coal last year, and Pennsylvania in the last tariff bill, 
practically by the unanimous action of her coal operators, asked 
for reciprocal free trade in coal. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not ask the gentleman about coal. 

Mr. HILL. Coal would very easily offset wood. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I asked you about the tariff on lumber, 
purely for information, What concession, if any, is provided for? 

Mr. HILL. There is no separation of one concession or an- 
other, or offset from one to the other. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is there any reduction in the Canadiar 
tariff on manufactured lumber? 

Mr. HILL, It goes in free, of course, on the same terms as 
ours comes in here. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. HILL. I am very glad of it, Mr. Chairman. 


APPENDIX. 
ONTARIO. 
SALE OF DAMAGED PINE TIMBER. 


By authority of order-in-council, dated the 22d day of January, 1909 
tenders will received at the department of lands, forests, and 
mines up to and including Monday, the 22d day of February, 1909, for 
the right to cut the damaged red and white pine timber on the two 
blocks hereunder mentioned, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


1. Separate tenders to be made for each block. 

2. Tenderers to state the price they are prepared to pay per thousand 
feet board measure for the red and white pine, in addition to Crown 
dues at the rate of $2 per thousand feet board measure for all timber 
cut into saw logs, and per thousand feet cubic for square or waney 
timber, in addition to Crown dues at the rate of $50 per thousand feet 
cubic. Red and white pine only to be sold. 

3. The timber. to be sold subject to the manufacturing condition, that 
is to say, that it is to be manufactured in the Dominion of Canada. 

4. Purchaser to have until the Ist of June next to remove the timber. 

5. Parties making tender to deposit a marked check for $6,000 
with their tender, such check to be forfeited to the Province in the 
event of the parties not fulfilling their contract, 

6. The cutting of the timber shall be done in an economical manner 
and under the direction of an officer of the department of lands, 
forests, and mines. Any timber which, in the opinion of such officer, 
should be cut, delivered, and paid for, if left in the bush uncut or un- 
hauled shall be charged for at the tendered price and dues, which 
amount shall be deducted from the deposit. 

7. The saw logs and timber cut by the purchaser shall be measured 
by a culler or cullers appointed by the minister of lands, forests, and 
mines, and the measurements e by such culler or cullers shall be 
final, and be the basis on which accounts for saw logs and timber, etc., 
shall be prepared by the department and paid by the purchaser. 

8. In the event of any dispute arising as to measurement, the min- 
ister of lands, forests, and mines may, in his discretion, permit the 
purchaser to pay on the output of the logs when sawn into lumber, 


XLVI——_154 


I ask that the gentleman put the citation in his 


I desire to ask for informa- 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Laughter.] 


excluding from such output only the class of timber known as dead 
culls, the price and dues to be paid on mill culls and better.” 

9. The purchaser shall pay half the wages and expenses of the 
cullers who measure the timber in the forest, the department paying 
the other half. In the event of a remeasurement at the mill being 
allowed, the whole expense shall be borne by the purchaser, if the 
original measurement is sustained. A 

10. The sale to be 8 to the Crown timber regulations, except- 
ing in so far as the said regulations may be inconsistent with any 
conditions herein specified, and to such acts or orders in council as now 
exist or may hereafter be passed affecting timber or territory under 
timber license from the Crown. 

f Tup department does not bind itself to accept the highest or any 
ender, 

Tenders to be marked “Tenders for damaged timber“ and to be 
addressed by registered letter to the honorable the minister of lands, 
forests, and mines, Toronto. 

Maps_ showing the locality in which the timber is situated may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 0 

o nN 


F. 
à Minister of Lands, Forests, and 
DEPARTMENT OF LANDS, FORESTS, AND MINES, 
Toronto, January 22, 1909. 
DESCRIPTION OF TIMBER AREAS—DISTRICT OF SUDBURY. 

Block W. 5, area one-third of a square mile, situate on North Moz- 
habong Lake, flowing into Biscotasi Lake, about 25 miles south of 
5 Station, on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Block W. D. 6, containing 24 square miles, situate on North Mozha- 
bong Lake, flowing into Biscotasing Lake, about 25 miles south of Bis- 
cotasing Station, on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


t 


B 
Mines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LAND ACT AND AMENDMENTS—TIMBER LICENSE. 


In consideration of dollars now paid and of other moneys to be 
paid under the said acts and subject to the provisions thereof, I, W. S. 
ore, deputy commissioner of lands and works, license 


to cut, fell, and carry away timber upon all that particular tract of 
land described as follows: 


The duration of this license is for — year from the, 190_. 

The license does not authorize the 3 upon an Indian reserve or 
settlement, and is issued and accepted subject to such prior rights of 
other persons as may exist by law, and on the understanding that the 
Government shall not be held responsible for or in connection with any 
conflict which may arise with other claimants of the same ground, 
that under no circumstances will license fees be refunded. 

N. B.—This license is issued and e i on the understanding that 
no Chinese or Japanese shall be employed in connection therewith. 

Deputy Commisioner of Lands and Works. 


LANDS AND WORKS DEPARTMENT, 
ictoria, B. G., as. fae 


ACTION OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN IN REGARD TO TARIFF RELATIONS 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of British Colum- 
bia, the mills of which represent 60 per cent of the British Columbia 
capacity, held its annual meeting at Nelson, British Columbia, on Jan- 
uary 29, 1909. The following paragraphs and resolutions taken from 
the proceedings will be of interest. It will be noticed that the secre- 
tary of this association complains of underselling in Canadian territory 
from American lumber manufacturers, and also that the association 
adopted a yery emphatic resolution favoring the 2 of a Canadian 
duty on American rough lumber in order to restrict competition by the 


American mills, 
FROM THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Early last spring it was found that two or three large Montana 
mills were soliciting orders in southern Alberta at prices far lower than 
their regular lists, and as this 8 to be a case where the Do- 
minion Government could enforce the “dumping clause” of our tariff, 
I took active measures to prevent any shipments crossing the line. After 
my visit to Kalispell the American travelers were withdrawn, but in 
this connection it must be recognized that the “dumping clause” in 
the case of lumber is really no protection for the reason that usually 
the only time that American manufacturers want our market is when 
their own market is demoralized ; and in consequence their pacas; while 
not representing “fair market value” by any means, are those offered 
when the lumber is sold for “ home consumption.” As similar action is 
being taken on the coast, I would recommend that this meeting again 
petition the Dominion Government, Praying for a duty on rough lumber, 
and with the promised assistance of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation, our claims will surely be given consideration at Ottawa. 


FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 


It was moved by Mr. Lindmark and seconded by Mr. Magee that the 
resident name a committee of three to draft a resolution embodying 
he views of the members of this association regarding the necessity 
for a duty on rough lumber entering Canada, and that copies of same 
be sent to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Hon. Mr. Fielding, Hon. Mr. Oliver, and 
the British Columbia members of the House of Commons. Carried. 


Copy of resolution adopted by Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
1 at annual meeting, Nelson, British Columbia, January 29, 


Whereas the lumber interests of British Columbia and western 
Canada are still suffering from the unfair competition of rough lumber 
coming into Canada free of duty; 

Whereas railway companies are still placing orders for lumber on the 
American side, such railway companies having been heavily subsidized 
by the Canadian people, of which subsidies British Columbia has to 
pay her 5 

Whereas large quantities of lumber are waiting sale and mills are 
me goto ed was produced with protected machinery and pro- 
ected su es ; 

Wuerend the manufacturers of western Canada have to-day in stock 
as much lumber as they have ever marketed in the best year heretofore 
experienced, and have increased their manufacturing capacity to such 
an extent that they are now able to supply a market at least three 


times greater in any one year that sold in the best year so far ex- 
perlenced, viz, 1906; 

Whereas the Hon. Mr. Fielding assured the lumber manufacturers of 
this district some years ago that the dumping clause would give us 
ample protection from American lumber, wh is not the case for the 
reason that during the past 18 months the American market has been 
so Cemoralized that their mills have been selling lumber for less than 
two-thirds of its cost, and consequently exporters to Canada are willing 
to make affidavits that the price at which they are dumping lumber into 
this country is the “ fair market value if sold for home consumption ; 

Whereas the mills of this district were unable to o te one-fourth 
of their 10-hour capacity during 1908, throwing out of work thousands 
of men and causing millions of dollars of invested capital to remain 
unproductive ; 

ereas owing to our excessive capacity to produce lumber it Is 
important to preserve to Canadian mills our entire market; 

Whereas the product of the mountain mills is from 75 to 85 per cent 
common lumber, the unfairness should be manifest of allo Ameril- 
can mills to dump into Canada their surplus low-grade material, which 
represents by far the 1 st portion of our output; 

Whereas the most vital industry in the welfare of this Province is 
the only great industry on the American continent which is not afforded 
reasonable protection, and as there seems to be no just grounds to 
continue to sacrifice our interests: It is therefore 


Resolved, That the Dominion Government be urged to give this matter 


t tigation for the p of verifying the claims advanced 
Mp th rion ond to place a ats of $2 ousand on rough fir, 
cedar, spruce, larch, and pine Jumber, and of 30 cents per thousand on 


ible date. 
shingles, at the earliest possi racic P 42 
W. A. ANSTIE, Secretary. 


AN APPEAL TO SIR WILFRID LAURIER, THE ONE MAN WHO CAN SAVE CANADA. 


There is only one man in Canada who can avert the menace that 

ks in reciprocity. 
zun — Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

He is the master of the situation. If he appeals to the loyalty of 
his followers, there is too much reason to fear that they will vote the 
agreement through. Like Sir John A. Macdonald, he has a genius for 
inspiring the confidence and attracting the love of men. 

But it is equally true that if Sir Wilfrid declares that, on sober sec- 
ond thought, he dare not recommend this astounding commercial reyo- 
lution to a — bound to preserve their independence, the agreement 
will not be ratified. 

such a declaration from Sir Wilfrid would be far more 
3 the bulk of his followers, both in and out of Parllament, 
than a bugle call to stand up and vote and aft Roont 3 
a bargain which may save the skin of the ub „ but will 
inevitably terminate the career of Canada as an independent nation. 

If Sir Wilfrid were not of the stature of a statesman, we would not 
waste words on such an oe But there is no flat in saying 
that the Premier is one of t or four great Canadians. e is a con- 
structive statesman, with the long vision, the deep insight, and the 
steadfast courage that marks the rare race of nation builders. 


DID SIR WILFRID KNOW? A are 

enough man to his mind, tho we are not o 

thee ina that tt is necessary for him to do so in this case. We do 
not believe that his mind has ever made Bs Fhe) accept so sweeping 
a reciprocity scheme as that included in the life-saving ” device. 

This may sound like a surprising statement, in view of the fact that 
Sir Wilfrid's ministers accepted the Taft proposals and that they would 
not have dared to do so without consulting him on every item. 

But it is no more than the truth that none of us realized the inward 
meaning of the shrewdly framed offer of the long-headed American Gov- 
ernment when we first saw it. It was as cunning a trap as was ever 
laid. The master bargainers at Washington have not lost their skill. 

It was particularly well baited for men who have an honest, lifelong 
belief that some sort of reciprocity between these two ES | 
nations ought to be mu ly table. For generations this school o 


ab tenet that it would be a good th for 

8 ion remem peer aa to the American market for its food products, 
provided it did not pay too high a price for the priv: a 

So, naturally, two good reciprocitarians like Messrs. Fielding and 


went to Washington with their minds concentrated on the 
5 Was all they were thinking about. T. must not pay too 
much. Everything they got would be clear por ncle Sam would be 
sure not to give too much. But he would y sure to ask too 
much. They must watch the Canadian of the treaty; the Ameri- 
can end would take care of itself. 


“i — — Koy t —.— — any 
. So the suspicion no 
pret a eon in takin 725 on then deftly secured the assent of our rep- 
resentatives to a ” of such far-reaching effect that it engulfs our 
= 1 with ‘Trojan — mae 
us a z 
Thos adac moments in = life of every nation when it is more dan- 
ive than to give. 5 

V few of us realized at first—that such a “ gift 
can only be accepted by the barter of our commercial and, ultimately, 
our political freedom. If we turn the swollen stream of our food ex- 
ports away from the west-east lines that carry it to the British market 
and send it along north-south lines to the American market—or, rather, 
the American “ middleman "'"—we will utterly shatter the costly steel 
framework of this nation and debase the ion to a string of subject 
Provinces serving the convenience of the nearest American centers. 


THE COST TO CANADA. 


“br over the wilderness north of Lake Su 
Confederation will be cut at a half dozen vi 


The 
broken. 


for will be 


ges. * 

Quebec will become the “ back yard” and lumber cam 
land. Our farm produce will give the New England 
food for their wor 
farmers, and our forests an 
until they are literally eaten out by the enormous ap 
industrialism. We 


of New - 
ctories ao 


le, without ultimately raising the price for our 
. A mines will feed them with raw materials 
tite of American 
be lucky, indeed, if the natione! hemorrhage 
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oo there. The exodus of our sons and daughters to New England 
factory towns, which has been so severe a drain in the past, may well 
bleed us to death when Montreal has been strangled in its own dead 
railway lines, when the killing of the new Transcontinental has killed the 
legitimate hopes of Quebec city, and when our other promising indus- 
trial towns have found their home market flowing merrily over the border. 

Ontario has been built on the growth of the West. Toronto might 
as well be a western city. What will happen when the West ceases to 
look to Ontario and turns its ye to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and the cities of the Western States? No g but a high national 
spirit and a tariff which makes the American frontier a reality can 


keep trade flowing across the empty country from Manitoba to Ontario 
and from Ontario to Manitoba. 


THE WEST AND THE TARIFF. 


Oh, but the tariff on manufactured goods remains, it may be said. 
For the present it does. But there is no surer law of trade than that 
products must be paid for in products. No people will long buy from 
a market to which they sell nothing. They never have done so in the 
history of commerce. Let the western man find his market to the 
south of the border, and he will want to buy from his best customers. 
If the tariff stands in his way, then so much the worse for the tariff. 
He will climb it while he must, but the East will not long be able to 
say “ must” to the West. 

As for the West, the farmer may get more for his grain at first, but 
at what a price? The great railways which have opened up his land 
will die in the middle and degenerate into merely local lines. 
Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Northern, will 
become “feeders” to the Hill system. They will no longer span a 
continent; they will shrink to the category of branch roads. The 
puei Hudson Bay Railway will be condemned before it is born. 
Hs hat 5 e use of a road to Hudson Bay for men with their eyes on 

Yew Yo 

The Georgian Bay Canal will never be dug. Why widen the Welland 
when the Erie starts from Buffalo? pei bother ut the Long Sault 
dam when nothing but a craft will use the St. Lawrence route? 
The Canadian ports will be sidetracked and Canadian shipping will put 
itself under the Stars and Stripes. 

British Columbia is alread expressing its opinion. It sees ruin in 

Its great fruit orchards will be blighted, and its magnificent 
in 3 it 22 8 eee —.— ie —.— of 8 
barg y whic! e rs of confederation brought it into 
the Dominion will have been wasted effort. 


THE COUNTRY WAKES UP. 


and Paterson—with their eyes a “price "— 


could haye missed it, how much more easily might Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
busy at Ottawa, not have thought to weig egg | that part of the 
bargain which was presumed by all concerned to be clear ? 

ut from the day th 


the prim 
as a mere business 
Thus we do not hesitate to say that he might to-day decline to be re- 
changing a opin- 

it he ever really held. He would be no more than formin 

a first opinion with all the facts fully before him. As we have sai 
even if a ange is necessary, we believe that he is big enough to make 
it, but he is a big enough to have taken his time about coming to a 

final conclusion regarding so momentous a matter. 7 


WHAT SIR WILFRID COULD DO. 


Should his reasoned opinion be against ratification, the effect on the 
country and the Empire would be electric. His o ponents would be de- 
prived of an issue; and thousands of voters who have been thrown into 
alarm by the announcement of the mt would rally to his sup- 
port as a statesman whose ety and sanity " could be relied on, He 
would in one move replace the political conditions that existed prior to 
the fatal “journey to Washington,” and restore confidence in the stead- 
fast fidelity of Canada to her own destiny among our own people and 
in the money markets of the world. 

Financiers of every European capital are watching our behavior in 
the face of this sudden crisis. Are we going to keep faith with the men 
who invested their money in Canadian enterprises on the understanding 
that the development of Canada a national lines was a permanent 
feature of our policy; or are we a to destroy the value of millons 
of these investments by a wanton act of betrayal and close every money 
market in the world against us for years to come? We have been Dor- 
rowing money for decades on the pledge that we would keep Canada 
commercially and politically independent, and to repudiate that pledge 
is equivalent to repudiating our debts. 

Opinion in Great Britain, which was nervous to begin with, bas fallen 
into dismay. They know 1 well in the mother country that this 
fusing of our market with the American means the end of any policy 
of British reciprocity. The Empire can not—if it be carried—be united 
commercially. Our commercial affiliations will be with the United 
States; and where the treasure is there will the heart be also. If the 
ties of commerce are no longer to bind the British peoples together, how 
long will the exceedingly slender political ligaments last? On this point 
they have no delusions in the United Kingdom. 


LOOKING TO SIR WILFRID, 


sub looks to Sir Wilfrid to save the Empire. 
„ —— in Euro every Canadian enterprise that needs 
capital, every public body w ch must borrow, all look to Sir Wilfrid 
to save the credit of Every ee man looks to him to save 
the souls of our railways and so preserve the value of the money in- 
vested and keep the jobs of our railway men at their present number 
and wage. Every manufacturer—though comparatively untouched, by 
this blow—looks to Sir Wilfrid to save the home market; every 
merchant, every professional man, every workman dependent on the 
welfare of our industries, looks to him with the same hope. Can we not 
say that every farmer, when the farce shall have been played out, will 
realize that in imperiling his home market this agreement threatened 
him with a disaster om comparison with which a few cents on grain was 
not to be considered 
t comes to our political future, the appalling magnitude of 
un fee makes it difficult to speak calmly, Here we enter a phase of 
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the matter where the business interests of the moment become mere 
dust on the glass through which we gaze into the long future. We are 
talking now as Canadians, and thinking only of Canada. Let us put 
aside for the moment any gratitude we may owe the Mother Country, 
and take the most selfish view of the subject possible. Surely we 
know that on the day British connection fails us, Canadian inde- 

ndence is lost. Withdraw from our heads the shield of a powerful 
British Empire, and how long will our loving friends to the south leave 
us with both our self-government and our self-respect? 


WHAT ANNEXATION MEANS. 


Now, what does annexation imply? First, it implies absolute free 
trade between Canada and the United States. Down come our tall 
chimneys! Useless are our railways for the east-and-west haul! 
Abandoned are our ports! Empty are our canals! 

Next, it implies the opening of our natural resources to the American 
exploiter. Our forests will soon fall before the American lumberman 
and paper maker as have their own. Our mines will be bled. into the 

kets of New York stock gamblers. We will be stripped as bare as 
heir own forest lands. 

Next, it implies pouring our commercial and financial capitals into 
the big American cities. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, St. John, 
lialifax, Vancouver will become suburbs of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and San Francisco. Our urban growth will be stopped, and any de- 
velopment we get will be as the farm and mining camp and timber 
limit of the proud United States. 

Next, it will destroy all our national Institutions. Parliament will 
be replaced by Congress; responsible government by a four-year 
pe vip A an unstained judiciary by the product of a litical ma- 
chine, ‘or our fellow citizens of the French language and the Roman 
Catholic religion, it means the closing of their religious schools and 
the turning of their n out of the courts and legislatures. Their 
guarantees rest on Brit pledges, and would disappear with the flag 
of Great Britain. 

But why pile up the agony? This country has no shadow of a notion 
of submitting to annexation. It can only be tricked into it. But 
we should not forget that nations have lost their independence before 
ep Ra erme u ae Be waces first ares Tero nocence itself. 

n Trojan horses have captur more citadels tha 
have been stormed by frontal attack. p ji 


SIR WILFRID’S OPPORTUNITY, 


To-day Sir Wilfrid has the ball at his feet. He is the one man to 
save the situation. ‘The Canadian people never watched him so eagerly, 
so anxiously, as they are doing at this moment. Thousands of his 
best friends hope that he will see the true bearing of the tremendous 
issue which lies in his hands; and that they can add another jewel to 
his crown as a patriot-statesman who loves his country so well that 
he would not think twice of risking her life to put profits in the pockets 
of a few clamorous people. 

This is not a business matter he is considering, but the political fate 
of Canada. In the seat of Sir John A. Macdonald, with the eyes of 
the 5 of 3 on him, with all the future waiting to 
award its . he is deciding for or against the annexation of 
Canada to the American Union. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 10, 1911. 
Hon. SERENO E. Payne, M. C. 


Washington, D. 0.: 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce board of directors’ telegram, 
requesting you to vote against the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
sent without the knowledge of the entire milling industry of this city, 
as well as numerous other interested parties, all of whom are members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and who are strongly in favor of pro- 

treaty. The petition, requesting the board 1 directors to send 
this telegram to you was signed by only 35 members out of a total of 
605 members of the Chamber of Commerce, and represents the position 
of but a small percentage of its membership. A large majority being 
in favor of its passage, we strongly ask your support to the passage 
of this proposed treaty. 
MILWAUKEE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, the consideration of this bill 
has proceeded with admirable energy and with indecent haste. 

I have given the bill a great deal of consideration, and I 
am as unable to answer questions that this committee might 
put to me as to the effect, the provisions, or even the intentions 
of the proposition as was the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HıLL], who has just taken his seat. The speech of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, Mr. Chairman, sustained his reputation 
in this House by reason of its excellent phraseology and the 
vigor of its delivery, but I submit that every member of this 
committee is now disappointed that the first proponent of the 
bill on the floor has given the committee no idea at all of its 
provisions. 

I used perhaps rather extreme language when I said that the 
consideration of the bill had proceeded with indecent haste, 
but let me elaborate. It was no fault of this House or anyone 
in it, and I take it it was not the fault of anybody else that 
this proposition came to the House so late as it did. We were 
not permitted to hear what the Tariff Board had to tell us on the 
important subjects embraced in this bill. It is a matter of gen- 
eral information that that board, so profoundly urged by many 
persons, so generously equipped by Congress, has had under 
consideration particularly the question of wood pulp; but we 
were not permitted to call those gentlemen before us or any 
of their experts for information upon that subject—— 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). And that, too, upon the very 
heels of the action of this House in insisting that special boards 
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should always advise us upon anything that relates to making 
tariffs. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], I think, 
rather hastily infers that I am not going to cover all the ground 
he has in mind, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PARSONS. You seem to be making the point that 
we are not getting anything from the Tariff Board. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether he voted for the bill providing for 
a tariff board. 

Mr. GAINES. That is not important. I did not, because 
I knew that whenever legislation was demanded nobody would 
wait for a tariff board or for any other outside body to inform 
this House [applause], and because I knew the very pro- 
ponents of the measure would be the ones unwilling to get any 
information from the board itself. I trust that will give 
the gentleman the information he wants. 

Mr. PARSONS. I submit that we have just as much infor- 
mation about this bill as we had about the Payne bill. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman knows that that observation 
is neither releyant nor true, because we had much more in- 
formation about the Payne law than we have about this one. 
We were not permitted to hear from the Tariff Board. 

I earnestly requested that men from the State Department 
should be asked to come before us, in order that we might find 
out how this bill would affect our relations with other coun- 
tries, how it would affect us under the most-favored-nation 
clause, and how it would affect the maximum and minimum 
provisions of our own tariff. I was anxious that we should find 
out whether, inasmuch as all the countries of the world have 
tariffs now in more than one column—having a minimum and 
a maximum tariff, but not using exactly our names, and some of 
them having at least three tariffs—a minimum, a maximum, and 
an intermediate tariff—as, for example, Canada, where there 
are three—I earnestly desired to get information as to how 
this sort of favoritism on our part toward Canada would 
affect our products when they go into other countries. 

Will the higher tariffs of the other countries be put upon us 
because we have admitted the products of some other country 
at a lower rate than theirs? Certainly. It does seem to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that while there may be gentlemen who have ready 
understanding of all such propositions, it was not unreasonable 
to ask that experts from the State Department should come be- 
fore us on these questions. No member of the committee was 
willing to answer them. No gentleman who addresses himself 
to this committee in this debate, I will venture to say, will 
answer them, except to attempt to brush them away and say 
that they are of no importance whatever. And yet there is not 
a member of this committee who would not like to know definitely 
and specifically whether we will not be in a hopelessly incon- 
sistent position, and therefore at a disadvantage with other 
nations, when we endeavor to enforce our minimum and maxi- 
mum provisions, while discriminating ourselves as between the 
products of different nations. I will venture to say there is 
not a member of this committee who would not now very much 
like to know, if we make the discriminations proposed in this 
bill, whether we will not draw down on ourselves the highest 
tariff of France, of Germany, and the other countries which 
have, as we now have, a minimum and a maximum tariff for 
the purpose of compelling equal treatment amongst the nations 
of the world. It does seem to me so inconsistent that it ought 
to be answered by the proponents of this measure, if anyone 
of them can answer it. It does seem to me that it is an ab- 
surdity for the American Nation, just after we have passed a 
minimum and maximum tariff for the purpose of compelling the 
nations of the earth to treat us equally, that we should ourselves 
proceed to enact a discrimination in favor of Great Britain and 
her dependencies—Canada, I should rather say, and Great Brit- 
ain and her dependencies—as against all the rest of the world. 

Mr. FASSETT. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I were 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GAINES. No; certainly not. I will yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FASSETT. Can the gentleman inform us whether any 
information came to the committee as to whether any foreign 
nation has been consulted or sounded out on that very line by 
the State Department before the treaty was made? 

Mr. GAINES. The question of the gentleman from New York 
is exceedingly pertinent. I was endeavoring to inform the com- 
mittee of that very fact. Not only did nobody come before us 
from the State Department with such information, not only was 
no information sent to us by the State Department, but when 
we earnestly asked for it, it was denied us. No opportunity was 
presented to get information from the State Department, or 
from the Tariff Board, or from anybody who would attempt to 
explain this. And hence, as the gentleman from New York will 
understand, I say that the consideration of the bill has pro- 
ceeded with indecent haste. 
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Mr. FASSETT. Just one moment. I should like to follow 
that question up by another. Was there any expert evidence 
before the committee bearing on that line at all? 

Mr. GAINES. None whatever, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I just want to suggest to my 
colleague that the State Department has gone on record in line 
with the implication in his interrogatory, in connection with the 
head tax, when the then Secretary of State advised the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization that it would be un- 
wise to attempt to exempt residents of Canada from the head 
tax in the immigration bill, because of the most-favored-nation 
clause of the treaties; and because of that the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization first, and this Congress after- 
wards, made that particular exemption apply to any alien who 
happened to reside in Canada for one year. 

Mr. GAINES. I wish the gentleman had taken that up with 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL}, though I believe he 
rather declined to yield when questions of that sort were asked 
him, but said that the most-favored-nation clause had nothing in 
the world to do with it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes; I yield now rather than later. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If I understand the gentleman's posi- 
tion, it is that on account of the maximum and minimum pro- 
visions of our general tariff law and the treaties under them the 
United States would be unable to make any reciprocity agree- 
ment with any nation. Is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. GAINES. My position is this: It seems to me, in view of 
the fact that we have ourselves adopted a minimum and maxi- 
mum tariff for the purpose of preventing other nations from 
discriminating, and the further fact that other nations have 
minimum and maximum tariffs, so that they may apply a pen- 
alty to our products going into their markets if we do anything 
to justify them in doing it, it is desirable that we know two 
things: First, what the proponents of this measure think it 
means and would accomplish; and, second, whether our State 
Department has sounded the other nations of the world, to use 
the phrase of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fasserr], 
in order to know whether this action on our part, which, as I 
shall presently show you, gives us very few advantages or none 
at all, is going to draw down on us justified retaliation by 
other nations that will cost us scores of times more than we 
gain under this badly drafted convention. [Applause.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Would not the same objection apply 
to the making of any reciprocity agreement with any country? 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman asks me a question so broad 
that it can not by any possibility be answered in full; but I think 
I may answer to this extent, that while I am not myself a be- 
liever in reciprocity in competitive products, yet, no matter 
whether the reciprocity is of a kind that I like or not, it seems 
to me in every instance before we enter into such trade agree- 
ments, before Congress proceeds to enact legislation of that 
character, we should have the most exhaustive study and in- 
formation and the fullest light, including the correspondence 
that has taken place, in order to know what the effect may be 
with other nations and how our relations with them will be 
affected by any such proposition. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GAINES. I will. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. There are 131 items in this proposed 
agreement, on which items there is a tariff—— 

Mr. GAINES. I am glad to hear it. I have been so busy 
endeavoring to understand the proposition that I have not had 
time myself to count them. * 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I want to ask whether there is any moral 
or legal obligation on our part not to put these articles on the 
free list hereafter without the consent of Canada. 

Mr. GAINES. There is certainly no legal obligation, and I 
take it there is no moral obligation, for this reason: When we 
did have a reciprocity agreement with Canada, Canada eventu- 
ally modified the conditions affected by that agreement. Her 
tariff Iaws, her laws as to the rate of tariff depending on the 
port of entry, were modified, making the valuation higher for 
importation if it was made through this country by way, for in- 
stance, of New York and across country, making her valuations 
higher and therefore her rates considerably higher than if the 
importation was made by the way of the St. Lawrence River. So 
that I can say that such modifications have heretofore been 
made by the other contracting party when we have had similar 
reciprocity agreements. 

I want to say to this side of the House that in my opinion 
the time for the protectionists of America to make a stand 
has come. I do not propose, myself, to yield further, no matter 
whether the proposal comes from a Democratic caucus or from 
any source whatever. It seems to me that I might as well call 


attention of gentlemen on the other side to the fact that this 
proposition is no more consistent with their profession of belief 
in a revenue tariff than it is with our profession of devotion to 
the policy of protection. Every Member on that side of the 
House is well aware that we must raise from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 either by direct taxation or by taxes upon imports, 
and if it is the policy of the Democratic party, pretending that 
it does not want to favor the manufacturing interests of the 
country, to enact a precedent which justifies putting every- 
thing else on the free list, and it is your purpose to raise the 
revenue on a few manufactured articles and give them exclu- 
sive protection, the people of this country will understand that 
your professions have not been in good faith or else that you 
have been very poorly advised as to the application of your 
own principles, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no set speech with reference to 
this bill. I prefer, rather, to present a few arguments with 
reference to the bill for the purpose of seeing whether I might 
get the committee to wake up and think of this proposition. 

I think I have as much modesty as any Member of this House, 
but I believe that if both sides of this body were free, if the 
Democrats had not proceeded to tie themselves up, against their 
judgment, by a caucus, and if there were not moral pressure on 
this side of the House, I could convince every member of- this 
committee that there is not one ounce of reciprocity in this 
whole proposition. 

In the first place, I shall never be in favor of any tariff sys- 
tem, whether it comes about by tariff enactment or reciprocity 
agreement, whether it be proposed by Republicans or Demo- 
erats, I never will favor any measure which gives the benefit 
to all the manufactured articles of the country and puts all 
the free trade on the farm products of the country. [Applause.] 
As I see it, the policy of protection is a consistent system which 
can be applied to all industries of this country with a certain 
definition. I believe that protection requires us to reserve the 
American market for the American producer of those articles 
which we are naturally adapted to produce in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply ourselves. And I repeat that I shall never join 
anybody, whether upon this side of the House or that, espe- 
cially if it be a Democratic caucus, who proposes protection to 
manufactured articles, protection to the Beef Trust, for in- 
stance, and free trade on the farmers’ productions. [Applause.] 

Let us see what we have. Cattle, sheep, everything the 
farmers raises is to come in free. He gets no protection what- 
ever, and yet the very first bracket in this bill provides a tariff 
on fresh meat, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and all other fresh and 
refrigerated meats, except game, of 1} cents per pound. 

That is a reduction of one-sixth of the present rate; not as 
much reduction made on the products of the packers as the 
compensatory duty, because of protection to the farm animals; 
and I want to give gentlemen on that side and on this notice 
that before this bill comes to a vote I propose to offer an 
amendment to put the packers’ products on the free list, and 
see the caucus-tied Democrats of this House vote against such 
a proposition. [Applause on the Republican side.] I can not 
take time now to read these articles at length, beginning with 
hams, meats of all kinds, canned meats, extract of meat, lard 
and compounds thereof, tallow, egg yolk and albumen, but all 
those things are protected by this proposed convention, and 
everything the farmer raises is put on the free list. How do 
you expect to go to the farmers of this country and ask them 
to justify such a proposition? Why, it will be, as stated by a 
witness before our Ways and Means Committee the other day, 
the former head of the Grange, I believe he was. He was 
asked by a Republican Member, or perhaps a Democratic 
Member, whether the farmers would go to the Democracy 
under these circumstances, and with language more or less 
well chosen he said the farmers of the country would support 
the devil before they would permit themselves to be abused 
by their friends, the Republicans. I suppose by the same token 
he also meant they would support the Democracy. [Laughter.] 
He did not go that far. I jumped to that much of the conclu- 
sion myself. 

I said a moment ago that Canada has what is called a 
three-column tariff—a general tariff, an intermediate tariff, 
and the British preferential tariff. 

I want to tell you something now that I believe is known to 
very few Members of this House. It took me some time to 
find it out. I wanted the proponents of this bill brought before 
us; but I have never been permitted to know who drafted the 
bill. I wanted the people in the State Department to come 
before us in order that I might find out some of these things 
that I am going to give you now. There is a very short time 
to go into the tariff law of Canada, item by item, and dig out 
these facts, but that is what we have to do, and my apprehen- 
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sion is that we dug out comparatively few of these facts. When 
it came, then, to the question of the Canadian tariff law, and 
when I insisted that we should have brought before us some- 
body who ‘knew the law, who could cite us to the statutes, I 
was told to take the constitutional law of the Dominion of 
Canada, the statutes of the Dominion and all the Provinces, and 
work it out for myself. I have worked some of it out, and I 
beg the close attention of this committee while I proceed to 
give you some of the results of that investigation. As I said, 
Canada has a three-column tariff—a general tariff, an interme- 
diate tariff, and a British preferential tariff. I have been able 
to find only two articles in the whole tariff upon which our 
rate of duty into Canada, after the adoption of this treaty, will 
be as low as the British preferential tariff—two articles, where 
Great Britain can not compete. On those we will have a tariff 
as low as the British preferential tariff, but upon all the other 
articles that I have been able to discover—and I think I have 
gone through the whole list—under this treaty we will not get 
a rate as low as the present British preferential tariff. 

In the first place, attention ought to be called to the pending 
bill in the Canadian Parliament. It specifically provides that 
if any of the rates in this treaty for the entry of American 
goods into Canada shall be lower than the British preferential 
tariff, then the British preferential tariff shall be that rate, 
but in no event shall the preferential tariff be raised by reason 
of this agreement. At the risk of being tedious, let me go into 
some of the items. Let gentlemen take a copy of the bill to 
see how carefully they have guarded Great Britain’s right to 
import. I want to make this general statement—it makes no 
difference how small the item is; it makes no difference how 
little chance Great Britain and her colonies might have to take 
advantage of the lower rate, yet upon the barest chance that 
Great Britain might want an advantage, or that some of the 
colonies might, that advantage is preserved to her under this 
agreement, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. With the gentleman’s per- 
mission, would not that mean that citrus fruits from the British 
West Indies might, to the prejudice of Florida, enter the United 
States by way of Canada? 

Mr. GAINES. I am not so certain about that, but in view 
of the tax the citrus-fruit growers wanted to secure and the 
tax which they got in the Payne tariff bill, and that citrus-fruit 
growers are very little alarmed when anybody else is concerned, 
I take it, if citrus fruits had been in much danger, they would 
have been represented before the committee. Let us start out 
with egg albumen and blood albumen. 

You would think that any proposition as unimportant as 
that they would not disclose a disposition to strive for an ad- 
vantage. Certainly it would seem that wherever people are 
careful about a matter so insignificant it is a disclosure of a 
determination not to give an equal opportunity in their market 
to the people of our country. The British preferential tariff is 
5 per cent; the treaty tariff against the American product is 73 
per cent. Take fish, except shellfish, by whatever name 
known—pardon me, for I am not endeavoring to make a speech, 
but to argue this question as if I were before a jury. I want 
to be understood as not desiring to be regarded as having spoken 
well, but rather as haying made my point. I repeat that if 
that side of the House were not tied by the caucus binding it 
against its conscience and its judgment; if I had a free jury, I 
could beat this proposition, no matter how much people might 
like the general idea of reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. GAINES. I venture to give you more credit for lib- 
erality and judgment than you modestly accord to yourselves, 
and I repeat, I believe I could. [Applause.] “Fish by what- 
eyer name known, packed in oil, in tin boxes or cans, including 
the weight of the package”—and the language here is always 
that of the Canadian tariff. No American drafted this prop- 
osition. Here is the Canadian tariff act of 1907, and the lan- 
guage of this treaty arrangement is Canadian language. No 
American drafted it, and I do not believe there is an American 
who ever knew what the language means. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Upon that point I would like 
to ask whether the gentleman, as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, or in any other way, has been able to learn 
what American experts, if any, helped the Government of the 
Tnited States to shape this so-called compact. 

Mr. GAINES, The answer to that is, I have not learned, and 
I have been diligent about it, and I have insisted and insisted 
and insisted that the information be given me until I have been 
held to be endeavoring to kill time on this matter. It was gen- 
erally known I was against this bill, and therefore they seemed 
to assume, when I wanted this information, I was in some way 
endeavoring to delay the bill. The reason for that I do not 


know. I was simply earnestly and diligently seeking that in- 
formation. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is the gentleman, after his 
diligence, informed as to who in fact prepared this bill upon 
which we are called to vote here? 

Mr. GAINES. We have asked, time and time again, and we 
were not able to find out. ; 

Mr. PARSONS. Asked whom? 

Mr. GAINES. I know now as much as I know about the man 
in the iron mask, who ‘prepared this bill. 

a Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a ques- 
on? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I will ask the gentleman if any of 
the negotiators of this treaty upon the American side appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, and, if they did, did 
they furnish that committee with the information upon which 
they themselves acted. 

Mr. GAINES. If they had been absconders from justice, they 
would not have been any farther away from our committee. 
[Applause.] They were not there that anyone could find out 
what were their names, what consideration of the question they 
had given, whom they had met, when and where, what conver- 
sations were had, and upon what information they acted, or 
anything else. Think of ali the questions that you can in this 
line and then answer them in the negative, and you have the 
fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? Was the American Tariff Board consulted? 

Mr. GAINES. For the sake of the American Tariff Board I 
hope it was not; but I know nothing about it. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GAINES. How much time have I occupied, Mr. Chair- 
man? I must not abuse the time of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BOUTELL). The temporary occupant of 
the chair will state that the timekeeper is not here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GAINES. In the absence of the timekeeper, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] may ask his question. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Has the gentleman ever asked his colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Meal] for information of any 
ee with regard to this bill and been refused such infor- 
mation? 

Mr. GAINES. I can not answer that. Some questions are 
embarrassing. I hardly know whether to tell the truth or to be 
polite. [Laughter.] We have endeavored to get the informa- 
tion, as I tell the gentleman, and it has been denied us, and if 
it will come out here, if any gentleman who is to follow me 
will give the information which I have stated I could not get 
and which every one of you knows he does not now have, then 
I shall say that the refusal or the failure to give me the infor- 
mation was of very little importance, 

The fault, if there be any, may be cured hereafter, and I sub- 
mit that it is a very reasonable argument to say that, after this 
notification, if the fault be not cured, and you are sill left in 
ignorance, it is considerable proof, conclusive in fact, that I am 
not mistaken about what I am telling you either about lack of 
information or lack of ability to get it. 

As I was saying before I was interrupted, the evidence is that 
no American drew this bill. The Canadian language of their 
tariff schedules is followed, and not the language of the Ameri- 
can schedules. It says as to fish: 

When weighing over 20 ounces and not over 36 ounces each, 5 cents 
per package. 

The British preferential is 33 cents per package. 
pay pee weighing over 12 ounces and not over 20 ounces each, 4 cents 

r pa 

The British preferential tariff is 24 cents, a little bit more 
than 50 per cent. Is it not obvious to every gentleman here 
that this is a mere sound and pretense of reciprocity? Can we 
compete in this country, with Great Britain having cheaper 
labor and cheaper supplies quite frequently, when Great Britain 
has an advantage of from 25 to 100 per cent under the tariff 
regulations? 

Take the next item: 

When weighing 36 ounces each or more, or when packed in oil, in 
bottles, jars, or kegs, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The British preferential tariff is 20 per cent, a 50 per cent 
advantage to Great Britain. Is that reciprocity? 

Before I go on with some of the details, let me read some- 
thing that I think ought to be interesting to my Democratic 
friends, Thomas Jefferson said: 


Should any nation, contrary to our wishes, suppose it may better 
find its advantages by continuing its system of prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations, it behooves us to tect our citizens, their commerce 
and navigation by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations also, 
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Free commerce and navigation are not to be given in exchange for re- 
treno and vexations, nor are they likely to produce relaxation of 
em. 

Does any Democrat here believe that the man who wrote that 
would clamor for reciprocity, and then, in order to get it, sup- 
port a proposition which gives Great Britain and all her de- 
pendencies 50 per cent advantage in return for the substantial 
concessions made by us? Of all the negotiations I have ever 
known this seems to be the poorest job. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would Hke to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. GAINES. I yield to the gentleman with great pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the thing is as bad as you make 
it out to be, how does it happen that there is serious opposition 
to it in the British Parliament and in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, if that is what you call their legislative assembly? 

Mr. GAINES. I can not answer that; but let me suggest this 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], a gentleman of 
unusual ability in handling these matters—and if I am mis- 
taken about facts correct me—I can not tell what notion of 
alarm, what misunderstanding, may be in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment; I can not interpret their view, but if my facts are true 
I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri in all frankness 
and candor this question: If I am right in saying that the 
concessions we get do not put us down to the British prefer- 
ential tariff, do you not think I am right in saying the treaty 
ought to be defeated? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not think your facts 
are correct or your conclusions either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL, Is it not a fact that on the first vote taken 
in the Canadian Parliament on the subject of this measure the 
advocates of the treaty had a majority of somewhere between 
25 and 30 votes? 

Mr. GAINES. I so understand, and I think that should make 
it clear to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and per- 
suade him that it is a bad thing. I never knew him to be 
warped in his judgment by that sort of mental process before. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Perhaps an explanation can best be had 
not by such reasoning back and forth, but by calling attention 
to the fact that the opposition in each of these countries comes 
from the special interests that would be hurt by the agreement. 

Mr. GAINES, The answer is that that is not so. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky had better come in with some informa- 
tion to impart here, rather than to make that sort of a charge 
against the people who are in opposition to this measure. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did not mean to convey the idea that the 
opposition I referred to was represented by the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES. I understand that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not mean any reflection on me. You can not stop 
that sort of an argument by a slur or a sneer. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not a sneer. It is a fact. 

Mr. GAINES. It is not a fact, if the gentleman will allow 
me. The proposition I contend for is that this trade agreement 
violates the principle of protection, : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. I would like in my own time to be allowed 
to conclude my replies. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
be unfair. 

Mr. GAINES. I think I have been very indulgent in the mat- 
ter of yielding. My contention is that this treaty is not con- 
sistent with the doctrine of protection. It is not consistent with 
any idea of a revenue tariff. It is a poorly drafted proposition. 
Does the gentleman propose to say that if I am correct in say- 
ing that every concession granted here still gives Great Britain 
an advantage of 25 to 50 per cent would he still say it is good 
business and a trade that ought to be made? He is bound, I 
presume, by a caucus, 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Will my colleague yield for a very brief 
question? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Did the gentleman from West Virginia ask 
me a question with a view to obtaining an answer? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I do not think the fact that England would 


still have a greater preferential rate than America would neces- 
sarily determine the wisdom of our making this treaty. 

Mr. GAINES. That is an answer. I understand that. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 7 

Mr. GAINES. I have just yielded to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman states that his principal 
ground of opposition to this bill is that it violates the doctrine 
of protection. Now, without going into detail as to whether the 
cost of production is greater or less in Canada than it is here, 
assuming that the gentleman from Connecticut is right in saying 
that the cost of production of all these articles was as great in 
Canada as it is here, I want to ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia this question: Suppose, for the sake of the argument, 
that in the 131 articles which I think are mentioned in this bill 
the gentleman knew that one of the duties placed by the bill 
was less than the cost of production, would he believe it a 
violation of the protective theory or the protective principle that 
one reduction below the line of protection as defined in our plat- 
form would be a violation of the doctrine of protection? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know that I caught the gentleman’s 
question. If he means to ask me whether I would stop the 
enactment of an entire law or arrangement simply because of 
one detail, my answer would be no, unless the detail were vital, 
That is as far as I can answer the question from my under- 
standing of it. Now let me go on. It is not a question of one 
item. I said every item except, I think, two. Great Britain 
permits us to have an even opportunity on corn meal and con- 
densed milk. [Laughter.] I take it those are not important 
British articles. Take tomatoes and other vegetables, including 
corn in cans, and so forth—the British preferential tariff is 1 
cent per pound, and the rate proposed in this treaty is 1} cents 
per pound. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman kindly advise me what the 
percentage of reduction in the British preferential is? 

Mr. GAINES. I can not give the percentage of reduction of 
the British preferential. There are many. articles. I am giving 
you the actual reduction on articles, Why confuse the question 
with the percentage? 

Mr. HILL. If you will turn to page 52, you will see that 
the very first reduction made by Canada is 58 per cent on fresh 
meat. The British preferential is from 25 to 33; and if the 
gentleman will follow that column right straight along down 
there will not be the slightest doubt in his mind about the 
percentage of reduction on every article referred to in the 
treaty, because it is shown right there, and anybody can com- 
pare 75 and 25 without any trouble. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman certainly does not propose to 
tell me that on the items in this treaty we would get into 
Canada as cheaply as Great Britain would. 1 

Mr. HILL. I certainly propose to say that we get in cheaper 
than Great Britain can on many of these, and on some not so 
cheaply, and the question is answered by that column of figures. 

Mr. GAINES. It is not answered. The gentleman himself 
knows that the proposition presented to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment provided that in no event should we have a lower rate 
than the British preferential tariff, and that if the rate in the 
treaty carried an item below the British preferential tariff then 
the British preferential tariff should take the treaty rate; but 
in no event should the British preferential rate be raised. 
ena gentleman, it seems to me, is not as frank as he ought 

o be. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I refer the gentleman to the per- 
centages right in the treaty. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not care what the gentleman has there 
in the way of percentages, I have always noticed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that while they say figures will not lie, yet the most 
conscientious gentleman on earth ought scarcely to trust him- 
self in the domain of comparative percentages for fear he 
might unwittingly mislead somebody. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman need not refer to me, because this 
is a printed document. j 

Mr. GAINES. But here is the Canadian law itself. You talk 
about general percentages in order to answer me, when I show 
you that as to every specific article, by the language of an of- 
ficial copy of the Canadian tariff, the British preferential rate 
is away below the treaty rate. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman has just 
called attention to the fact that the British preferential on 
canned vegetables is 1 cent per pound, and in this proposed 
treaty it is made 1} cents a pound. Is the gentleman also aware 
of the fact that the French reciprocity treaty with Canada 
earries the same British preferential rate of 1 cent a pound on 
canned vegetables? 

Mr. GAINES. I did not know that; and that is one of the 
things, it seems to me, we ought to have had called to our atten- 
tion by the State Department. One question on which we ought 
to be informed is, Do we get any advantage? I have finally 
dug it out from the Canadian tariff and shown you that we do 
not get it as far as Great Britain is concerned, and here comes 
along the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNEE], who 
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has information that ought to have been given us by the special 
repository of such international information here in Washing- 
ton, the State Department, which concluded this treaty, in order 
that we might not now be told for the first time that these 
treaty rates do not put us on an equal basis even with France. 
How many other countries are there that would still have 


the advantage? [Applause] 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to ask the gentleman in connection 
with the inquiry submitted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
LonewortH] if there was any testimony furnished to the com- 
mittee with respect to the relative cost of production in this 
country and Canada on any article included in this convention. 

Mr. GAINES. It seems to me that we had some testimony in 
regard to lumber, print paper, cheese, and fish, and I think no 
other. 

“ Macaroni and vermicelli, 1 cent a pound.” That is $1 for 
100 pounds if we import it into Canada, and the British prefer- 
ential is 75 cents a hundred pounds. Are we Republicans going 
to admit that we have so much advantage as a manufacturing 
nation óver other countries that we can import into countries 
in open market when those other countries have an advantage 
in tariff rates? What becomes, in all consistency and good 
reason, of the argument that we have been making for protec- 
tion in this country? 

Biscuit, wafers, and cakes, when sweetened with sugar, 25 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Let me call attention to the importance of this and the fol- 
lowing item. Great Britain is the greatest manufacturing 
nation on earth in the line of confectionery—things that are 
sweet. Now, they have the benefit of free sugar over there. 
Our rate is 25 per cent ad valorem, and the British preferential 
rate is 17} per cent ad valorem; again, 50 per cent advantage 
to Great Britain. The language is copied exactly from the 
Canadian tariff Jaws, so that there can be no question about the 
construction, and when it comes to construction their prece- 
dents will be the ones to be selected when it becomes necessary 
to determine what the treaty means. 

Biscuit, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, when combined with 
chocolate, nuts, fruit, or confectionery— 

There is the same difference in favor of Great Britain; not 
the same difference precisely, for the rate is 324 per cent ad 
valorem under the treaty, and 221 per cent is the British prefer- 
ential tariff. When I said the same difference I meant the same 
relative difference of 50 per cent advantage to Great Britain. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAINES. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. What is the reduction on biscuits? It is 223 per 
cent, and that is 2} per cent higher than it was under the Ding- 
ley law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
eome in? 

Mr. GAINES. I confess, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
the effect of the remark. I am talking of what the rate would 
be from this country into Canada under the treaty, and Great 
Britain would have an advantage of 50 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. Under the Dingley law the rate was 20 per cent, 
nnd it was raised to 50 per cent by the Payne bill, and now put 
back under the reciprocity to 224 per cent. Can not we stand it? 

Mr. GAINES. Either the gentleman from Connecticut is 
vastly confused or else Iam. I am not talking about our tariff 
as against Canada; I am talking about Canada’s tariff as against 
us. What has the Dingley law or the Payne law to do with the 
exportations from here into Canada? I am following up with 
a statement to prove from the record that the concessions that 
are given to Canada and that Canada gives us are nowhere 
equal; that, as a matter of fact, Canada gives us nothing, and 
that everything seems to be given to Canada, while we are left 
with a higher rate of duty when exports go into Canada than 
Great Britain would have 

Pickles, cherry juice, mineral waters, and imitation of natural mineral 
waters in bottles or jugs, 173 per cent ad valorem. 

I confess I was unable to find that language in the rapid ex- 
amination I was compelled to make of this Canadian tariff, 
but I did, however, find that when not bottled the water was 
introduced from this and all other countries under a general 
tariff free of duty. It seems to me we do not get anything 
there. 

Farm wagons, and finished parts thereof,“ 223 per cent ad 
yalorem under the treaty and 174 per cent to Great Britain. 
“ Plows, tooth and disk harrows,” and so forth, 15 per cent un- 
der the treaty, 12} per cent under the British preferential tariff. 
“ Portable engines with boilers, in combination, horsepower and 


If that is so, where does the reciprocity 


traction engines for farm purposes, hay loaders, potato diggers,” 
and so forth, and things of that sort, from the United States 
into Canada, under the treaty provision, 20 per cent ad valorem, 
and the British preferential tariff is 15 per cent. We would not 
have an even chance on these articles with the other nations of 
the world anywhere, with the sole exception, that I have been 
able to discover, as I have already said, of corn meal and con- 
densed milk. We are, I presume, the only country that pro- 
duces much corn meal, and therefore Great Britain did not fear 
our competition. As to the condensed milk trade, I do not 
happen to be advised. 

“ Cutlery, pocketknives, penknives, scissors, shears,” and so 
forth, articles that use a great deal of labor, articles in which 
Great Britain is supposed to have a peculiar advantage in the 
markets of the world, 273 per cent ad valorem. Do we get in 
there under eyen terms? Not at all. The British preferential 
tariff is 20 per cent, and the treaty tariff, as I say, 273 per cent. 
They have over 333 per cent advantage under this. 

Chairman, I have taken a great deal of the time of the 
mmittee and I shall hurry along to one other thing and then 
I shall leave this debate. It was with a great deal of regret 
that I saw the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] take his 
seat without attempting to explain to the House what was 
meant by the lumber and wood-pulp and print-paper provisions. 
It does seem to me that in an opening speech we should have 
had this information. It is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
understand. I do not complain of any gentleman making his 
own speech in his own way, but in the opening of a debate like 
this some gentleman ought to give us some kind of explanation 
of what is meant by the language of the propesed measure. 
In the progress of the hearings I asked the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCart) what the language in the bill 
meant, and he said that I had a good mind and might stndy it 
out for myself. I repeat that, notwithstanding my disposition 
always to accept such complimentary allusions, I yet had such 
profound confidence in the judgment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, and also was so very fond of him personally, 
that for a minute or two at least I was inclined to let him do 
my thinking for me; whereupon he said that “the putative author 
of a bill was not entitled to full credit for all of its provisions.” 
[Laughter. ] 

Now, then, the introducer of the bill was unwilling—no, not 
unwilling, but unable, for we must be perfectly frank about 
it—to tell us what the original language meant. It may be 
that this language can be thoroughly cleared up. I do not 
claim certainly that I understand its provisions as contained 
in the report of the majority. If I understand its provisions— 
not to read them at length, for there are so many parenthetical 
clauses they are confusing—it means this, that if we will admit 
the print paper of Canada into this country free, Canada will 
not then admit our print paper into Canada free until not only 
Canada herself, the Dominion, but every one of the Canadian 
Provinces, has taken off her restrictions on the export of wood 
and wood pulp to this country. In other words, if I may state 
it again, we do not get anything from them until they remove 
their restrictions against us. There is no reciprocity of any 
kind in this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. GAINES. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is it not also true that under 
the bill as introduced the obligation was upon the Canadian 
Government to remove all restrictions against the importation 
from this country into Canada of our print-paper products, 
whereas that has been stricken out by amendment, and the Can- 
adian tariff law remains as it is? 

Mr. GAINES. My answer to that is that I think the gentle- 
man is right, but I am so absolutely unable to understand the 
original provisions for myself or to get the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the introducer of the bill, to inform 
me, that I can not make a comparison between this language 
and other language whose purport is still more confusing and 
perplexing to me. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? The statement of the gentleman was not correct, 
in that it fs at all within the power of the Dominion of Can- 
ada to remove these restrictions. It is not within the power 
of the Dominion itself, but only within the power of the various 
Provinces. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Is it within the power of 
the Dominion of Canada to remove all restrictions against the 
importation from this country to their country 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But it is not in the power of the Gov- 
ernment to remove certain restrictions, but in the power of the 
Provinces, 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. But it was made the duty 
of the Dominion of Canada, as conditioned by our removal of 
restrictions regarding exports from there to this country, that 
they would remove all the tariff against our print paper, and 
by the amendment of the committee we strike out that and 
leave it without any duty upon Canada whatever regarding that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended so that he may have as much time as our 
colleague from Connecticut had. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I think I can conclude in 10 
minutes. I do not wish it to depend upon the time the gentle- 
man from Connecticut used. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GAINES. In order to understand this treaty at all 
with reference to wood pulp and print paper, perhaps it is nec- 
essary to bear certain propositions in mind. In the first place, 
the Canadian Government has no power to control the Prov- 
inces in many respects. In how many respects they can not 
control them as to international relations, I do not know. By 
such Canadian law as I was able myself to find, I learn that 
they can not control a provincial government when it under- 
takes to impose export duties on products going out of that 
Province. I found that the Provinces of the Dominion may 
impose export duty on articles leaving the Provinces and going 
into other countries, and even going into other Provinces of 
Canada than the one imposing restrictions. Then to-day I 
found out, from the statement of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, this information, that they may impose a restriction upon 
immigration from abroad, a head tax. At any rate, they can 
impose restrictions upon the export of their lumber products, 
and do. It was said through every day of the hearings up to 
the last that Canadian Provinces could not impose a restriction 
upon the wood products cut from any lands other than Crown 
lands, and yet we found from the law we have, a copy of the 
law which we have inserted in the hearings, that one Province 
does impose restrictions on lands other than Crown lands— 
that is to say, on privately owned lands, 

The law reads as follows: 

There shall be due and payable to His Majesty, his heirs and succes- 
sors, a tax upon all timber cut within the Province of British Columbia, 
saye and except that upon which a royalty is reserved by this section or 
that upon which any i he or tax is paren to the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, which tax shall in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedules. ; 

And this law, a copy of which was inserted in the hearings, 
which I hold here for the examination of any gentleman who 
wishes to see it, goes on and specifies that such tax shall be 
rebated, provided the lumber and timber cut is manufactured 
in the Province of British Columbia. Now, we went clear 
through these hearings until the last day under the impression 
that the provincial governments of Canada might put a limita- 
tion upon the export to America of logs cut from Crown lands, 
but they were absolutely powerless to put any of these burden- 
some and irritating export restrictions upon private lands; 
and yet, at the last moment, we found that they not only can 
but do impose restrictions upon the export of-logs from pri- 
vately owned lands. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that all the Provinces of Canada do not impose 
this export tax? 

Mr. GAINES. Some of them do not and some of them do. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Then I understand that some 
do and some do not. 

Mr. GAINES. But any of them can impose these restric- 
tions at any time they please, and let me call the attention of 
the gentleman to this, because it may obyiate his question: 
That under this treaty, as I understand its provisions, wher- 
eyer there was any timber upon which an export charge was 
not made, then the product of that timber could come in free. 
But we could not get anything in there free, any of our wood 
products or our print paper, as long as any part of Canada 
maintains any export restrictions against us. So that if On- 
tario and Quebec want to do so they may remove their restric- 
tions, but they accomplish the embargo on similar products 
into Canada if they get any part of Saskatchewan, or whatever 
you call it, to put on the restrictions, That is the way the 
thing works. 

I repeat that there is not an ounce of reciprocity at any stage 
of this bill. The bill is so bad it does not count for even good 
free trade, and I hardly know how I could characterize it worse 
than that, a reflection that occurs to me because I see the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrouin] sitting right in 
front of me. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SWASBHY. I would like to ask the gentleman if, by the 
amendment you put onto that bill, the pulp and paper industry 
T advantage that they do not now enjoy without reci- 
procity. 

Mr. GAINES. I do not think they do at all. I am bound to 
take refuge behind the same fortress that shielded the embar- 
rassment of the gentleman from Connecticut, and say that 
while the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
now Chairman of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
understands, probably, its provisions, no member of the Ways 
and Means Committee can possibly answer that question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SWASEY. Let me inquire further: Under that amend- 
ment all the free pulp wood that the American manufacturer 
can avail himself of is that which is cut on private lands, as 
you understand it? 

Mr. GAINES. I think that is so. 

Mr. SWASEY. And upon that the Government reserves in 
that treaty the right to manufacture and enter free of duty 
ing into the United States; but in no place in that reciprocity 
agreement is the duty upon print paper going into Canada re- 
mitted, Fifteen per cent still remains if we ship print paper 
to Canada. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. As it was drawn in the bill, 
if the gentleman will permit, the remission of the duty on 
print paper going from this country into Canada was required 
of the other. It was left out. It leaves no obligation upon the 
Canadian Government in this matter. 

Mr. GAINES. None whatever; and the Canadian Govern- 
ment, with commendable frankness, has called our attention 
in the correspondence itself to the fact that they have no juris- 
diction of any kind to control the Provinces in this respect, 
and they have even gone so far as to call attention to the fact 
that they do not think there will be any reciprocal operation 
immediately or in any short time. 

Mr. SWASEY. Then, stating it briefly, the situation is this: 
For all print paper manufactured on private lands, or any other 
place where the prohibition is removed, they have to come into 
the American market free of duty, but if we go back into Can- 
ada, under no condition can we go except on the payment of 15 
per cent duty. 

Mr. GAINES. 
tionably. 

Now, some gentlemen haye argued, as I understand them, on 
this very complicated proposition, that the amount of privately 
owned lands is small, and that therefore the Provinces would 
desire to get their products into this country, and therefore they 
would remove the restriction. But I find, upon a further exami- 
nation, that that is not correct. There have been in Canada 
great grants of railroad lands for the purpose of railroad con- 
struction, Those grants of land are in fee, but are not located, 
Now, the owner of Crown-land leases may, under a practice they 
have there, have these railroad grants located on his.lease. The 
railroads, therefore, would locate their grants where desired, 
upon the leased timber land in many places, and in that way 
they would get considerable exportation from these Provinces 
into this country without inducing any part of Canada to 
remove any of its restrictions at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already occupied the time of the com- 
mittee longer than I expected to do. As I said, I come before 
you without any set speech, but I wanted to argue this question 
if I could. Study it and examine it—you can not do it in an 
hour, or a day, or two or three days, I am afraid—and you can 
not take the hopeful and optimistic and eloquent language 
and statements and assertions of gentlemen like the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HiL]. But if you will really go to work 
on this proposition until you understand it, you will find what 
I said to you two or three times to be true, and I have purposely; 
repeated it, that it might sink home and be remembered, tha 
there is not an ounce of reciprocity in any point in this propos 
arrangement. Gentlemen on this side, I want to say to yo 
that I remain a protectionist, unchanged and undismayed, an 
I would like to see the old doctrine have more life and vigo 
amongst all the Representatives of the Republican people o; 
America, [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Boutett having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolutions: 

Senate resolution 347. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. CHARLES J. Hugues, Jr., late a Senator from the 
State of Colorado. 


That is what the language means, unques- 
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of the deceased 
Senator the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished 
public services, 

Resolved, That the Secretar 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 


Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memor 


communicate a copy of these resolutions 


family of the deceased Se 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 

ELKINS and Mr. Hugues, the Senate do now adjourn. 
Senate resolution 346. 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, late a Senator from the State of 
West Virginia. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished services. 

Resolved, That the Secreta communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and Peanmnit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
ELKINS and Mr. HuGcuss, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 10208. An act authorizing the resurvey of certain land in 
the State of Wyoming; 

S. 9271. An act for the relief of William H. Walsh; 

S. 8608. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to place upon the retired list of the United States Navy 
Surg. I. W. Kite, with the rank of medical inspector ; 

S. 4678. An act to adjust the claim of certain settlers of 
Sherman County, Oreg. ; 

S. 6645. An act for the establishment of a park at the junc- 
tion of Maryland Avenue, Fifteenth Street, and H Street NE., 
Washington, D. C.; : 

S. 5036. An act for the erection of a public building at Lan- 
caster, Ky.; s 

S. 9124. An act to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at Sistersville, W. Va.; 

S. 9123. An act to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-oflice building at Grafton, W. Va.; 

S. 10189. An act to amend an act to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of 
sites for public buildings, to authorize the erection and com- 
pletion of public buildings, and for other purposes; 

S. 8008. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the Denison Coal Co. to relinquish certain lands em- 
braced in its existing Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 6878. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands by the 
Reclamation Service by exchange, and for other purposes; 

S. 9239. An act to change the name of Fort Place from Sev- 
enteenth to Eighteenth Streets NE. to Irving Street. 

S. 8645. An act to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia; : 

S. 288. An act for the creation of the police and firemen’s 
relief fund, to provide for the retirement of members of the 
police and fire departments, to establish a method of procedure 
for such retirement, and for other purposes; 

S. 6582. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to require the 
erection of fire escapes in certain buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 19, 1906, 
as amended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1907; 

S. 9954. An act for the relief of Lincoln C. Andrews; 

§. 10012. An act for the establishment of acetylene-gas bea- 
con lights, lighted buoys, and fog signals at or near Point Her- 
ron, Point Glover, Apple Cove Point, Bush Point, Point Par- 
tridge, and the improvement of the lights and fog signals at 
Marrowstone Point and Slip Point, Puget Sound, Wash. ; 

S. 10010. An act for the substitution of a first-class fog signal 
to replace the present Daboll trumpet at the Fort Point Light 
Station, Cal.; 

S. 10017. An act for a flashing light, a fog signal, and a 
keeper's dwelling at the Santa Barbara Light Station, Cal. ; 

S. 10008. An act for a flashing light to replace the fixed light 
now at the Point Fermin Light Station, Cal.; 

S. 9241. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to revive, 
with amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia,” approved July 7, 1838; 

S. 10172. An act for the relief of Ten Eyck De Witt Veeder, 
commodore on the retired list of the United States Navy; 

S. 10757. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 10022. An act for establishing aids to navigation on the 
Yukon River, Alaska; 


nator, 


S. 10023. An act for establishing a light and fog-signal station 
on Richardsons Rock, in the Santa Barbara Islands, Cal. ; 

S. 10025. An act for a fog signal and keeper’s quarters at the 
Trinidad Head Light Station, Cal.; 

S. 10410. An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New 
Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of 
the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across the 
Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line opposite the 
city of Mobile, Ala.; 

S. 10275. An act relative to joint operations of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; 

S. 5420. An act to provide for a public building at Live Oak, 
Fla.; 

S. 9970. An act to provide for the refunding of certain moneys 
illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah; 

S. 10141. An act to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; 

S. 10256. An act establishing a light and fog-signal station on 
Michigan Island, Lake Superior ; 

S. 10257. An act establishing a light and fog-signal station at 
Portage River Pierhead, Mich. ; 

S. 6550. An act for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore; 

S. 865. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, 
and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased ; ‘ 

S. 7648. An act for the relief of Charles J. Smith; 

S.10011. An act for establishing a light and fog-signal sta- 
tion on the San Pedro Breakwater, Cal.; 

S. 10210. An act to direct the construction of a lightship and 
its maintenance near Orford Reef, off Cape Blanco, Oreg.; 

S. 10177. An act to authorize additional aids to navigation in 
the Lighthouse Establishment, and for other purposes; 

S. 10015. An act for rebuilding and improving the present 
light and fog signal at Lincoln Rock, Alaska, or for building 
another light and fog-signal station upon a different site near by ; 

S. 10536. An act directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to lot No. 20, square 
No. 253, in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

S. 9556. An act to provide for the extension of the post-office 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex.; 

S. 9011. An act to provide for the granting by the Secretary 
of the Interior of permits to explore and prospect for oil and 
gas on unappropriated and withdrawn lands; 3 

S. 1882. An act for the relief of the estate of Antonia Sousa, 
deceased ; 

S. 7031. An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary; 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution directing that a portion of 
square No. 857, in the city of Washington, D. C., be reserved 
for use as an avenue and improved; and 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of the 
message of the President, together with the report of the agent 
of the United States in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbi- 
tration at The Hague. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 24123. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William M. Wightman, deceased; and - 

H. R. 80571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, Ill. 3 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McCALL. Now I yield to my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Harrison]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I first yield a part of my 
time to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the pending bill of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCay], which carries into effect the reciprocal tariff 
arrangement between the United States and Canada, known as 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement, which agreement was nego- 
tiated by representatives of the Governments of the two coun- 
tries, the United States and Canada, and submited to Congress 
by the President in his message of January 26, 1911. 

The negotiations which led to an agreement between the 
Department of State and the Canadian Government in regard 
to reciprocal tariff legislation were commenced by the President 
of the United States several months ago through his communica- 
tion addressed to the British ambassador. It was agreed, as 


stated in the correspondence between the Canadian ministers 
and the Secretary of State, that an agreement between the two 
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countries should be made, which agreement should not take the 
formal shape of a treaty, but— 


that the Governments of the two countries will use their utmost efforts 
to bring about such agreement by concurrent legislation at Washington 
and Ottawa. 

The McCall bill to carry into effect this agreement between 
the two countries was reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, every Democrat upon 
the committee voting therefor, as I am informed, except the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. My reasons for 
giving my support to this reciprocal trade agreement may be 
summarized as follows: 

First. I believe that reciprocity is correct in principle, tend- 
ing to the expansion of our trade and commerce, tending to 
good will in commerce, and avoiding commercial warfare. 

Second. Provided we are unable to arrive at these results by 
our tariff laws, I have repeatedly advocated in Congress in a 
number of speeches reciprocity treaties or trade agreements. 

Third. At this particular time it is wise political policy for 
the Democratic Party to give its support to this bill, which is a 
reduction of some of the prohibitive schedules in the Payne 
tariff law, will tend to expand the trade of the United States 
in the Dominion of Canada, and is in part a recognition of the 
principles the Democratic Party has contended for in Congress 
and in its platforms. 

To reject this bill, which is regarded by a majority of Demo- 
crats as a step in the right direction, simply because it emanates 
from a Republican President, is by no means a sound argument 
and would destroy a decided political advantage to the Demo- 
cratic Party. The effect of this measure can not result other- 
wise than to divide the Republican Party, whose latest tariff 
enactment, the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, was repudiated by the 
people at the polls in November last, and will be revised by a 
Democratic House of Representatives. Suppose the President 
were to send a message to Congress proposing a reduction of the 
taxes upon the people in the woolen schedule of the -Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, should we reject the proposition and vote 
against it if it was in line with Democratic principles simply 
because it emanated from a Republican source? 

Fourth. That Democratic support of this bill is regarded as 
wise political policy by the Democratic Party leaders in Con- 
gress and by the Democratic Representatives in Congress is 
manifested by the unanimous action of the caucus of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House of Representatives, which adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas the Canadian reciprocity agreement negotiated by the Reci- 
2 Commission of the Dominion of Canada and the President of 


t 
Resolved, That this caucus indorse the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment and bind ourselves to vote for a bill carrying it into effect. 


Fifth. The agreement must from the necessity of the case 
contain concessions on the part of each of the contracting par- 
ties, and therefore, to become effective, is from the nature of the 
case neither divisible nor amendable and must be accepted or 
rejected as a whole. If there be any doubt upon this question, 
certainly it is true that the agreement would have to be again 
considered by the representatives of the two countries and 
again submitted to the Congress of the United States and the 
Parliament of Canada if amended in any material respect. It 
is undoubtedly true that many of us would be glad to see cer- 
tain amendments made in this reciprocal trade agreement, but 
the effect of such amendments would undoubtedly be to delay, 
postpone, and finally defeat the bill. That the agreement must 
be accepted or rejected as a whole was made clear by the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], in the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, if he be correctly 
quoted. The following report of his attitude appears in the 
Associated Press dispatches: 

WASHINGTON, February 5. 


That any amendment to the Taft reciprocity agreement, if adopted in 
the House, will be equal to a oly e dN of the Lady “ipaq treaty; was the 
declaration made by resentative PAYNE (Republican), of New York, 
chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means, during a hear- 
sap N the McCall reciprocity bill Saue: 

r. Paynn’s assertion was made when . FORDNEY ( lican), of 
Michigan, offered an amendment to the wood-pulp schedule, while Ed- 
ward Hines, president of the National Association of Lumber Manu- 
facturers, was being examined. Mr. Payne declined to allow 

be read and declared: 

“This bill will have to be adopted as a whole or rejected. Any 
amendment to it will be equal to a rejection.” 

“ Where did you get that information?” demanded Mr. Forpnry, and 
a rather spirited discussion ensu the course of which Mr. Pou 


the amend- 


(Democrat), of North Carolina, declared: 
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“Well, itisa 2 way to start this tariff reform to ask us to accept 
this Whole proposition without any opportunity of amendment.” 

Sixth. If either the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
be at a disadvantage by reason of this reciprocal trade agree- 
ment, it is subject to future change and revision, the whole 
matter not being in the shape of a treaty, but in the shape of 
legislation which may be amended or repealed or changed by a 
Democratic or Republican Congress. 

In the letters exchanged between the Canadian ministers and 
the Secretary of State it is stated: 

It is distinctly understood that we do not attempt to bind for the 
future the action of the United States Congress or the Parliament of 
Canada, but that each of these authorities shall be absolutely free to 
make any change of tariff policy or of any other matter covered by the 
present arrangement that may be deemed expedient. We look for the 
continuance of the arrangement not because either party is bound to it, 
but because of our conviction that the more liberal trade policy thus to 
be established will be viewed by the people of the United States and 
Canada as one which will strengthen the friendly relations now happily 
prevailing and promote the commercial interests of both countries. 

The reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854, negotiated under 
the administration of Franklin Pierce, a Democratic President, 
bound the two countries for 10 years. But this reciprocal trade 
agreement embodied in this bill is subject to change by a future 
Congress if found to be unjust or disadvantageous to either 
country or any interest of either country or its people. : 

Seventh. The benefits of this reciprocal trade agreement to 
the people of my own district and State, apart from any ques- 
tion of principle or wise policy, are clear to my own mind and 
can not be disregarded. The people of my district and State 
who are interested in trucking, including the large number in- 
terested in the cultivation of strawberries for northern markets 
and those engaged in the manufacture of cottonseed oil in my 
State and in the South, an industry which has grown to the 
proportion of fifty to sixty millions of dollars annually in 
value, and others, will be greatly benefited by this reciprocal 
trade agreement by reason of enlarged markets in Canada. 

Eighth. While in a Republican revision of a Republican tariff 
bill, the Payne-Aldrich bill, I was unwilling to vote to place 
lumber upon the free list, I took that position, with more than 
40 other southern Democrats, for the reasons stated in my 
former speeches, and because it seemed to me to be an unjust 
discrimination against one particular class of our people. I did 
my best to prevent such discrimination; but a vote against this 
bill would be contrary to my advocacy of reciprocity in the 
past as a correct principle, against my party, and to the 
exclusion of the interests of other constituents, which would be 
neither right nor just. 

THE PENDING BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, as stated in the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I believe, “is based upon just 
principles and designed fairly to secure the mutual advantage 
of the two nations.” In an arrangement like the pending one, 
as the President, who submitted this agreement to us, says: 

ge exact balance of financial gain is neither imperative nor attain- 
able. 


The duties proposed to be remitted by the United States yield 
a larger revenue than those remitted by Canada, but Canada’s 
concessions bear a much larger proportion to her total income 
than do our concessions to our total income. Canada is our 
second largest customer, as well as bound to us by ties of blood 
and kinship. 

The committee in its report says: 


accounts, Germany, with eight times as man people as Canada, bu 
from us only PENOS as against Canada’s $231 


France anni ys 
e with cotton excluded. Even the United Kingdom imports 
rom 


this country. 

Objection is made to the bill because it is alleged that the 
agricultural interests and farmers of the country will not be 
benefited and will be injured by a reduction of the tariff upon 
their products. It is a well-known fact that the tariff upon 
farm products has long been regarded as a mere sham and pre- 
text to induce the farmers to vote the Republican ticket and 
stand for the protective policy of the Republican Party, while 
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enormous profits are reaped by the highly protected manufac- 
turers of the country upon everything the farmer buys. So far 
as the farmers of my own section are concerned, the eastern 
North Carolina strawberry truckers have been urging me for years 
to endeavor to haye removed the duty of 2 cents per pound upon 
berries imposed by the Canadian Government, thereby giving 
them the free entry to the Canadian market. They now ship 
to New York and Boston and other points, and could easily ship 
into Canada. 

Those of the farmers who are interested in the prosperity of 
the cottonseed-oil mills would like to see removed the duty of 
17} per cent upon southern cottonseed oil. 

Taking the country as a whole, it is contended that the prices 
of wheat would be affected by this agreement. There is little 
risk in the assertion that our tariff has never affected the home 
price of our wheat, however beneficent it may appear upon the 
statute books to our farmers. The prices of wheat in the United 
States, Canada, Russia, and other wheat-exporting countries 
are substantially adjusted with reference to the Liverpool price. 
The exports of wheat from the United States to Canada are 
greater than from Canada to the United States. 

It is a well-known fact that a tax on raw cotton would mean 
nothing, would produce no revenue, and be only a subterfuge; 
that a tax on wheat, barley, and corn is no protection to the 
American farmer, and is merely placed there as a subterfuge 
to mislead him and to lead him into a trap to vote for high pro- 
tection on manufactured articles. That is the position the 
Democratic Party has always taken. To say that to put an 
import tax on raw cotton would raise the price of cotton, when 
the world’s market and competition in the world’s market fixes 
the price of cotton, is absurd. To say we should put a tax of 
25 cents, as the Payne-Aldrich bill does, on wheat, where a 
surplus of that product is raised in this country and a large 
surplus is sold in the markets of the world, for the purpose 
either of protecting the American farmers or to raise revenue, 
is a ridiculous statement, for it would do neither. On the other 
hand, the growth of our population is such— 
that our consumption is pressing upon our production, and the day 
is not far distant when we shall become importers of wheat. 

When that time shall come, and instead of having a surplus 
we shall not produce enough for our needs and we shall become 
a buyer rather than a seller in the open market, obviously that 
circumstance will raise rather than lower the world’s price. 
As the committee well says in its report: 

That price will be fixed by the world’s suppl 
demand. The necessity of importing wheat wil 


in our history, make any tariff we ma 
factor in fix! our domestic price. 


compared with the 
then, for the first time 
impose upon its importation a 
en that condition shall exist, 


will it be desirable to employ a tariff rate to make still higher to 


our consumers the price of wheat in the world’s market? Such a course 
would certainly not be 9 to the prosperity of our wheat grow- 
e who are prospering with their ps fixed by the general supply 
and demand of the open market, and who, indeed, have never known 
any other condition. 
Ye would be inhuman to the great mass of the propie to enter upon 
the policy of increasing by law at the moment that there should be a 
domestic scarcity the price of the bread they eat, in order to increase 
the profits of an already profitable industry. When that time shall 
come, it will be a blessing to all our people and in a larger measure 
to those who are poor that they can turn to the near-by wheat fields 
of Canada. The most odious of all taxes ever devised by government 
is a tax upon bread. has a place near the elemental sub- 
stances, like air and water, which are necessary to the preservation 
of our lives. Such a tax is not felt by the rich and well to do, but 
it bears with especial weight upon the poor. For the Government to 
intervene artificially to increase the price of bread would be to add to 
the load borne by those already overburdened, who can only with difi- 
culty procure the means of subsistence, and it would tend to increase 
suffering and shorten life. The American farmer will not desire to 
augment his prosperity in any such a way. Certainly he is not likely 
to borrow trouble over a condition that may not appear for a decade. 


The pending bill, Mr. Chairman, is a measure in the interests 
of the great mass of the people of the country and broad and 
statesmanlike in its purpose and effect. 

As has been well said by my colleague from Pennsylvania, 
Hon. A. MITCHELL PALMER, it is doubtful if this bill is a 
Republican measure. 


It is rather a belated acknowledgment of the disappointment of the 
country in the Payne bill. We are considering a bill to promote recip- 
rocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other pur- 

ses. but it might well be entitled “A bill to reduce many of the duties 
levied under the act of August 6, 1909.“ 


That law the people condemned at the polls last November. 
Doubtless the President perceives, judging the future by the 
past and judging from the storm of popular wrath which met 
the Payne bill at the polls and elected a Democratic House, 
Paat some action must be taken to meet the demands of the 
people, 

Mr. Chairman, neither I individually nor any Democrat nor 
the Democratic Party as a whole is responsible for the passage 
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of the Payne-Aldrich law, nor are we responsible for the action 
of the President in negotiating this trade agreement nor for any 
of the defects of this trade agreement. Whatever is good in it 
we accept for what it is worth, expecting to modify and supple- 
ment it by future Democratic legislation. ~ 

| Before"I leave this subject of the pending bill, without going 
into the details of the measure, which have been fully presented 
by my Democratic colleagues and are well known through the 
press, being contained in a summary issued by the Department 
of State and in many trade journals, I desire to call attention to 
the benefits which will be derived by the newspapers of the 
country and indirectly by the people of the country under the 
paper clause of the reciprocity agreement. 

The amendment to the McCall bill to carry into effect the 
paper clause of the reciprocity agreement perfects the bill in 
accordance with said agreement. It is not an amendment to 
the bill which would in any way prevent its passage by the 
Canadian Parliament. The effect of the amendment in the 
reciprocity agreement with reference to paper and pulp wood is 
stated by Mr. Mann, of Illinois, very clearly. 

Mr. MANN says: 


The duty now collected on paper — from private land is $3.75 a 
ton. Under this agreement we proposa o give it up. The duty col- 
lected from print paper comin om Crown lands is $5.75. That we 
propose to retain as a diferential against paper made from Crown-land 
pulp wood in order to Dring a natural inducement to remove the restric- 
tions so that they may get the right to export paper free, they giving 
us the right to import pulp wood without restrictions. 


The effect of the paper clause of the reciprocity agreement 
in benefiting the people of the country is stated by Mr. Norris 
15 his statement before the Ways and Means Commitee, Which I 

ere insert: 


THE PAPER CLAUSE OF THE RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT—STATEMENT OF 
MR. JOHN NORRIS, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON PAPER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS, FEBRUARY 9, 1911. 


Mr. Chairman, I regard the Canadian reciprocity arrangement now be- 
fore you as the test economic advance that has been made by the 
United States in the present generation. It broadens our markets. It 
promotes interchanges that will immediately and directly benefit 90 

cent of the population. I appear as the representative of news- 
papers which pay more than $55,000,000 per annum for news print 
3 They are deeply concerned in the paper and pulp clause of the 
N and mo ask you to approve that clause exactly as it appears 
e agreement. 

The tangle of the American Government with Canadian Provinces 
and the tariff burdens imposed upon print paper have added more than 
$6,000,000 per annum to the price which newspapers would pay for 
raw material under normal conditions. The complication with Canada 
and the excessive duty have enabled American permakers to com- 
bine for advances in print-paper prices. They have an organization 
that is more oppressive and more elusive than the General Paper Co. 
which the Government supp in 1906. The paper makers are 
systematically starving the market. The entire stock o D ag on hand 
at the beginning of this year was less than an eight-day supply for 
the e ra of the country. In ber, 1910, they exported 


more print paper than Canada shipped to us. 
* s s. s = * * 
Since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law, though the duty on print 
paper had been reduced $2.25 per ton—that is, from $6 to $3.75 per 


ton—the paper combination has advanced prices $2.50 per ton and 
threatens further advances. Publishers whose contracts are . ae 
tind that they can not zet any terms except from the mill whic had 
supplied them. A uniform price of $45 per ton has been established by 
the paper: It makes no diference what the freight rate is 
within a given zone. 

* * . a * — * 


At the mauga non of the print papermakers, the American Congress 
attempted to pose coercive measures upon the Province of Quebec. 
The disastrous results of that policy are now seen in the withdrawal 
by Quebec of 95 per cent of all the available pulp-wood supply of that 
Province. It has been trying to s e the American milis and to 
force their transfer to Quebec. The paper clause of the pending reci- 
procity agreement overcomes all the difficulties of that situation. 

The snarl with the Provinces of Canada has been completely avoided 
by an entirely new turn to the stipulations, which now follow the 
wood—not the Province.. If wood free from restriction, such as 
wood from private lands, the products of that wood will come into 
the United States free of duty. 

The distinction between wood free from restriction of exportation 
and wood that is not free will show itself in various ways. t paper 
made from wood cut on lands subject to restriction will be liable to a 
duty of $5.75 per ton of paper. hat duty will be prohibitory in com- 
petition with paper made from wood cut on private lands. A barrier 
of $5.75 per ton on print paper will confront such products until the 
Quebec government removes the prohibition. The revenues which the 
Province now obtains on wcod cut from its Crown lands and shipped 
in manufactured form to the United States will be diverted from the 
Quebec treasury to the owners of private lands. The pressure from 
holders of Crown laads upon the provincial authorities for an op- 
portunity to reach the greatest market in the world—that of the 
United States—will be irresistible and a diplomatic victory in the re- 
moval of restrictions will have been achieved without harshness, or 
coercion, or ill feeling of any sort. Each side will obtain an advantage, 


and that is the element of a good trade. 


The effect of the pending bill upon the people of my own 
district and State, or rather some of the benefits to North 
Carolina products by the proposed Canadian reciprocity, are 
stated in the inclosed communication secured by me from the 
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Bureau of Trade Relations, which I also insert as a part of my 
remarks: 


FEBRUARY 3, 1911. 
The Hon. CHARLES R. THOMAS, 
House of Representatives. 


the request of Mr. Pepper, with whom you the matter, two 
copies of his memorandum on this subject. 
Very truly, yours, JOHN BALLE OSBORNE, 


Chief, Bureau of Trade Relations. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRODUCTS BENEFITED BY THE PROPOSED CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY. U 


Cottonseed oil will enter Canada from the United States free of duty 
under the ding reciprocity legislation. It is at present taxed by 
Canada at the rate of 174 per cent ad valorem. The value of Canada’s 
concession of free cottonseed oil may be measured by the fact that in 
the calendar year 1910 we exported Canada $1,111,443 of cottonseed 
oil, on which she collected approximately $195,000 in duties. The 
concession is of interest to North Carolina since the manufacture of 
cottonseed oll, ete., ranks among her leading half- n industries, 
according to the United States census of manufactures of 1905, 
which states North Carolina’s output of the oil at 6,269,062 gallons, 
valued at $1,600,950. 
Fresh vegetables and fruits are made free by Canada under the 
agreement when imported from the United States. Her rate upon 
tatoes has been 20 cents Fy bushel, and upon most other vegetables 
per cent ad valorem. pon fresh fruits her gencral rate has been 
2 cents per pound, apples being taxed 40 cents per barrel. During the 
r ended March 31, 1910, the United States pped to Canada fresh 
its and vegetables aggregating $2,137,000 in value, which were 
taxed more than $500, by Canada. The removal of all restrictive 
duties by Canada on this elass of Importations offers a large opportunity 
for North Carolina’s oy tatoes and garden or orchard produce. 
3 Carolina produced $1,498,000 of potatoes during the calendar year 
1 Ki 


Oysters in any state will be admitted by Canada free of duty when 
from this country. Heretofore canned oysters have been taxed 3 cents 
r package when in pint tins and 5 cents per package when in quart 
— and e v been . North Carolina 
t 177, of canned oysters a š 
a epea United States will be admitted into Canada 


Farm wa from the 8 
at a reduc of 10 per cent from her former rate, which was one- 
fourth of the value of the wagon. g ear 1910 
Canada purchased $218,000 worth of farm from United 


North Carolina might compete for a portion of this 
uch as her manufactures of wagons earriages in. 1905 
valued at $2,304,000. 


A CORRECT PRINCIPLE IF WE CAN NOT OBTAIN GENERAL 
TARIFF REVISION. 


I have heretofore repeatedly advocated reciprocity as a cor- 
rect principle if we could not obtain tariff revision, making 
four or five*speeches upon the subject. Upon the Cuban reci- 
procity bill, which was adopted by the Democratic Party in 
eaucus just as the Canadian reciprocity bill, I advocated closer 
and freer trade relations with Canada for the benefit of North 
Carolina truckers, especially the strawberry growers. Also, in 
speaking upon the expansion of southern trade as to our cotton- 
seed-oil products, an industry which has grown to the amount 
of between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000, I spoke for reciprocity 
with France and Germany. 

In my speech on the bill to carry into effect a convention 
between the United States and the Republie of Cuba, signed on 
the 11th day of December, in the year 1902, delivered in the 
first session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, on November 17, 1903, 
I said: 


Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to debate the pending bill, but I 
feel constrained to do so to-day in the time allotted to me be- 
cause I believe that this bill is a step in the direction of tariff reform 
and the breaking down of the high rates of the Dingley tariff law of 
July 24, 1897, and because I hope it may prove also a step in the direc- 
tion of freer trade relations with other countries, including the Domin- 
ion of Canada, thereby benefiting the people and constituency whom I 
have the honor to represent. 

The Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
their report filed on yesterday, declared: 

“We regret that the party in power has not seen its way to confer 
still further benefits upon citizens of both nations by providing for even 
freer * 2 moe nE wants ia andsin — ee 
them. As long as the present pa power we can perhaps hope for 
tarif 8 and revision only from reciprocity treaties. It is a 
piecemeal process, but it is better than no process at all. We hail it as 
a harbinger of future recto treaties with other countries, espe- 
elally those upon the Amer tinent, and notably our neighbor to 
th, the Dominion of Canada.” 


Co: 
I hold in my mane and which provides for the 


Upon the 
sns er ies 5 
thousands of dollars to m pening up 
South, and the whole coun- 
In both 


„ and that commer 

iba, Canada, and other countries are in 
and s in the direction of tariff reform and wider and 
trade relations with the world, 


Reciprocity—wise and not sham re 
trade relations and just and equitable tar 
eratic doctrine; and while we are moving in this direction let us o 
up the markets north of us in Canada as well as the Cuban mar 
south of us, for the benefit not only of my own people, but of the whole 


ciprocity, and which means freer 
revision—is Demo- 


country. [Applause.] 


On February 4, 1905, in the third session of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, in speaking upon the diplomatic and consular bill, I 
advocated the ratification of the reciprocity treaties—known as 
the Kasson treaties, negotiated by Mr. Kasson with France and 
other countries under and by virtue of the authority of the 
Dingley tariff law, approved July 24, 1897. I particularly 
urged the ratification of the reciprocity treaty with France 
for the benefit of the South and the soutkern farmer and 
our cottonseed-oil industry. In that speech I said: 

Sooner or later we must haye stagnation in our home markets and 
commercial war or reciprocity and industrial expansion. The South's 
progress is in part the progress of the whole country. Grant us by 
means of legislation or reciprocal agreements with other countries new 
and larger markets for our trade and it will be one of the greatest 
strokes of administrative policy. 

I again insisted that we should have tariff revision and the 
lowering of the tariff walls for the benefit of the consumers 
of the country and the expansion of our trade; but if this 
could not be obtained that we should give some measure of 
relief to the people by means of reciprocity treaties which 
would open up new markets for the products of our farms and 
factories and enable the farmers and manufacturers of the 
United States to dispose of their surplus products. 

I insisted that unless such course was pursued by the Repub- 
lican administration and if the exactions of the high rates and 
schedules of the Dingley tariff law were continued the effect 
must be that retaliatory measures would be resorted to by 
the other nations of the world, and that we would lose new and 
yaluable markets for American agricultural products and manu- 
factures. Among other things, in that speech I said: 

I appeal to the majority of this Chamber ff we are not to have freer 
trade relations by means of a revision of the high rates of the Dingley 
tariff Iaw, at least for favorable action upon the treaty of reciprocity 
with France negotiated by Mr. Kasson. It will be a great stroke of 
governmental policy which would redound to the interest of the whole 
country and tø the credit of the administration. Its benefits would 
be especially felt in the enlarged markets opened to the southern 


cottonseed oil mills and the higher prices paid for the products of the 
southern farms. p 


Again, on January 13, 1906, at the first session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, in speaking upon the Philippine tariff bill, I 
again advocated reciprocity with foreign countries if tariff 
revision could not be obtained. In this speech I referred to 
the necessity for wider markets for the cotton goods manufac- 
tured in North Carolina and the South. I referred to the re- 
taliatory tariffs of Germany and other European countries and 
its effect upon the cottonseed-oil industry of the South. I 
referred to my former speech upon the treaty with France and 
the necessity of reciprocity with Germany to avoid retaliation. 
In that speech I said: 

Chairman, 
Newbern Cotton Oil Millis, Newbern, N. C. That is my home 
town, and it is one of the best towns in the United States. . 


upon the 
Do you know what that 


of employment to the people and an rape A or the investment of 
capital. What was formerly waste material becoming a mine of 
wealth to the southern people. We find markets in France, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary. 

PLEA FOR THE SOUTHERN FARMER. 


And now one, at least, of the industries in this great section of our 
eountry, which so manfully 5 Its salvation and prosperlty, 
is threatened by your high protective tariff with almost total annihila- 
tion. For years we have been struggling to build up a great cotton- 
seed oil industry, and from an investment of a few hundred thousand 
dollars this industry has Invested in it many millions. The failure of 
the Republican 1 to give us some relief by adopting, at least, re- 
= roci oer ties with France y and Austria, is destroying 

s 8 
ir yen want to help us build up the South, and if you are not a 
sectional party, give us such | ation by treaty or act of Congress. 
Some revision of the tariff, ei by act of Congress or reciprocity, 
will help counteract the dritt towar monopoly and toward socialism. 
It will prevent a glut in the home market and build up ecommerce on 
land and sea and increase our revenues. Continue your 1 80 of ex- 
clusion and favoritism and class legislation and it will inevitably bring 
upon you disaster and defeat. [Applause.] 

Again, on February 5, 1908, at the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, in general debate, in speaking upon the subject of 
tariff revision, I again advocated reciprocity, if tariff revision 
could not be secured. In that speech I said: 

But they say, Mr. Chairman, tariff revision is dangerous; that the 
Wilson b. produced a panic. Yes; the Wilson bill arises like Banquo's 
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Republicans know that it would have 1 ample 
ion and that the panic 
Which followed it was a banker’s c and produced by the money 


situation. You also know that the greatest panics of the country, in 


goot, You 
ue had it not been for the income-tax decisi 


fact all except the panic of 1893, have been under Republican tariff 
laws and hi protection, with a Republican President, and that cotton 
in the South touched its lowest prices under the MeKinley law and a 


Republican administration, lower than under the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, and you know that this low price was 17 months after Presi- 
dent McKinley's Pan Smeg You argue fallaciously. You deal in 
tirades against the Wilson bill, but you will do noth for revision. 
The manufacturers’ associations are appealing to you to-day in the 
repeat city. 


y have 8 to vou in the past for better trade relatlons with. 


foreign countries. to open up new foreign markets and enable them to 
extend their trade and to dispose of their surplus. McKinley pleaded 
with. you in his last speech at Buffalo, just before he was stricken down 
by the assassin’s hand, for reciprocity. Throw down the barriers of 
trade by a pr tarif revision and reciprocal trade agreements with 
other countries. Open the ports of tke United States to the trade of 
the world and cease your system of favoritism to special interests, and 
a wealth undreamed of will be the heritage of our children. Retalia- 
tion and commercial wars will cease, and the American merchantman’s 
flag will again be seen upon every sea and in every port, and the United 
States. the mest prosperous and intelligent Nation in the civilized world, 
will prosper as never before, and you will avoid commercial war, the 

wth of socialism, and strengthen your own party. Will you do it? 

plead not as a partisan. but as a patriot, for your moderation and 
wisdom in this matter. If you fail to measure up to the oceasicn and 
your cpportunity and responsibility, the American people will weigh 
your party once more in the balances and declare you wanting in states- 
manship. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Again, on March 31, 1909, at the first session of the Sixty-first 
Congress, in my speech upon the Payne tariff bill, I advocated 
revision of the tariff and opposed the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the bill, insisting upon the principle of reciprocity 
instead of retaliation. In this speech I said: 

I am unreservedly and strongly opposed and always have been to the 
maximum and minimum tariff features of this bill. have time and time 
again npon the floor of this House appealed for reciprocity with foreign 
countries to give our farmers and manufacturers new and wider mar- 
kets fcr the products of the farm and the mill. Reciprocity with for- 
el countries by mutual agreement and concessions was approved by 

omas Jefferson: it was also voiced by William McKinley in his last 

t speech at Buffalo before he was stricken down by an assassin's 
mullet. Reeiproci means mutual concession and agreement. A 
maximum and minimum tariff means retaliation and commercial war. 
Upon this re Se in his Buffalo speech Mr. McKinley sald: 

“The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. <A licy of good will and 
friendly trade relations will pee reprisa Reciprocity treaties 
are Mrigen with the spirit of the times. Measures of retaliation 
are not.” 

Your boasted constructive statesmanship must frame a more satis- 
factory bill than the Payne bill, or the avenging wrath of the people of 
the United States, both manufacturers and consumers, will be manifest, 
and the votes when counted at tbe fall election of 1910 will show that 
they have chosen a Democratic -House of Representatives. [Applause] 

And now, after many years and much agitation, we find the 
Republican President advocating reciprocal trade agreements, 
forced to this position by the failure of the maximum and 
minimum provisions of the Payne tariff law and by the demand 
of the consumers of the country for lower prices and a lowering 
of the tariff walls, and by the repudiation of the Republican 
tariff law and the Republican Party at the polls last November: 
The truth is the Republican Party’s position upon the subject 
of the tariff and of reciprocity as well has been one of deceit 
and hypocrisy. It advocated, first, a sham reciprocity in non- 
competing products. Second, it tried to fool the people with a 
sham revision of the tariff, revising it upward instead of down- 
ward by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Third, failing in these 
respects, the President and his party are forced to declare for 
further tariff revision, for a tariff commission, and, lastly, to 
allay the popular discontent, proposes the agreement with 
Canada which is the subject of the present bill. In negotiating 
and presenting this agreement to Congress the President is 
doubtless sincere, but the whole history of his party shows that 
its record upon the subject, both of the tariff and reciprocity, 
has been one of sham and pretense. The Republican Party 
in its platforms of 1892, 1896, 1900, and 1904 has indulged in 
glittering generalities upon the subject of reciprocity agree- 
ments. 

The Democratic Party in its platforms of 1892 and 1904 has 
stood in plain terms for liberal trade arrangements to carry out 
the people’s desire for enlarged foreign markets and freer trade. 
The latest Democratic platforms upon this subject are as fol- 
lows: 

RECIPROCITY. 
Democratic platform, 1892. 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the coun- 
tries participating Is a time-honored doctrine of Democratic faith, but 
we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the pon le's desire 
for enlarged foreizn markets aud freer exchanges by Boo ending to es- 
tablish closer trade relations for a country whose articles of export are 
almost exclusively agricultural products with other countries that are 
Also agricultural, while enacting a customhouse barrier of prohibitive 
tariff taxes against the richest countries of the world at stand 

to take our entire surplus products and to exchange therefor com- 


mod em which are necessaries and comforts of life among our own 
people. 


Democratic platform, 1904. 


We favor liberal trade arrangements with Canada and with peoples 
of other countries, where they can be entered into with benefit to Ameri- 
can agriculture, manufactures, mining, or commerce. 


THE HISTORY OF RECIPROCITY. 


The commercial policy of the United States from the very 
infancy of the Government has been to encourage reciprocity 
and freedom of commerce with all nations willing to adopt a 
similar principle. 

Mr. Jefferson declared 100 years ago that the choice was be- 
tween reciprocity or rataliation. In the early history of the 
country, during the first administration of Washington, in 1793, 
Mr. Jefferson submitted a report presenting the conditions of 
our commerce of that day. Small as it was, the restrictions 
upon our trade and upon our vessels engaged in it were various 
and vexatious. In his report Mr. Jefferson recites these restric- 
tions and asks the question, In what way can they best be 
removed, modified, or counteracted? He answers the question 
as follows: 

As to commerce, two methods occur: First, by friendly arrangements 
with the several nations with whom these restrictions existed; or, 
second, by legislation counteracting their efforts. 

There can be no doubt but that of these two friendly arrange- 
ments are preferable with all who will come into them, and 
we should carry, said Jefferson, into such arrangements all 
the liberality and spirit of accommodation which the nature of 
the case will admit. France has, of her own accord, proposed 
negotiations for improving, by a new treaty on fair and equal 
principles, the commercial relations of the two countries. (An- 
nals of 3d Cong., Ist sess.) 

Early in the history of the country, also, the idea came into 
existence of reciprocity with Canada. From 1846 the idea was 
actively discussed and finally culminated in the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty of 1854. This agreement lasted for a period 
of 12 years, when it was finally overwhelmed by the rising 
tide of protectionism and the commercial jealousies and the 
political hostilities of the times. This is the statement made 
in the latest and best authority upon the subject of reciprocity 
by two distinguished professors of political economy, Laughlin 
and Willis, in their book upon “ Reciprocity.” 

Much has been said in this debate to the discredit of our 
former treaty with Canada which is not justified by the facts, 
Before the abrogation of the treaty two special agents of the 
Government reported the operations of the treaty. They differed 
in their opinions, but in this difference of opinion it is well to 
examine the contemporaneous documents giving us the facts 
independent of partisan feeling. In the debates upon the sub- 
ject some opposed and some advocated the treaty, but Mr. Tay- 
lor in his report made in 1860 sums up the general effect of the 
treaty up to the time of the Civil War as follows: 


The practical results of this stipulation are unchanged since Presi- 
dent Pierce congratulated the country in 1856. Successive Secretaries 
of the Treasury have been content to tabulate the progress of exports 
and imports under the reciprocity treaty, the balance of trade g 
always in favor of the United States. 


In the latest and best authority upon reciprocity, Laughlin 
and Willis say that— 

On the whole it must be conceded by every student of commercial 
intercourse that the Canadian treaty was well designed to promote the 
interests of our citizens and to put trade between the two countries 
upon an equitable basis. There is certainly nothing in the course of our 
aggregate trade statistics which would go to show that Canada was 
reaping an unusual advantage. The truth about the Canadian treaty 
may be summed up tat briefly. Its abrogation was due primarily to 
political influences which had nothing whatever to do with commercial 
considerations; and 5 to the dissatisfaction felt by certain 

jal interests which found themselves oppressed by Canadian compe- 
tition, forcing them to reduce prices to the consumer, where otherwise 
they would have found it easy to maintain them. Whatever truth there 
may be in the argument concerning the 1 increase in Cana- 
dian duties and the attempt to prevent American vessels from doing 
thelr share of the carrying trade, there was certainly not enough o 
force in these considerations to lead to the abrogation of the treaty 
had special political influences been absent and had a few considerable 
interests not fancied themselves jecpardized by the continuance of 
reciprocity. 

Since the abrogation of the treaty with Canada of 1854 efforts 
have been made to promote better commercial relations with 
Canada by means of the so-called Joint High Commission, which 
is still nominally in existence. This was a body appointed by 
the Governments of Canada and the United States to settle all 
points in dispute between the two countries, but up to date noth- 
ing has been accomplished in the way of better trade relations 
until the proposed bill. In regard to the workings and effect 
of this treaty I gather from the authority I have cited, Laugh- 
lin and Willis on “ Reciprocity,” and from other sources, that 
the agricultural interests were the very interests which profited 
immensely by the former treaty with Canada, and they were 
the principal opponents of the movement that finally succeeded 
in effecting its abrogation. 
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A continuous improvement in business conditions was re- 
ported on both sides of the border line until the Civil War 
interfered with commerce and an appeal to the anti-British 
sentiment of our people made by designing interests finally 
succeeded in securing the abrogation of the treaty. It was 
charged, with apparent truth, that the great transportation in- 
terests of this country helped to bring about the abrogation of 
the treaty in order to enjoy a monopoly of the freight from the 
West to the Atlantic seaboard. The abrogation of the treaty 
of 1854 has been regarded as injurious by practically all the 
students of our relations with Canada. 5 

The next step in the history of reciprocity was under the 
McKinley Tariff Act of 1890. Under the McKinley Tariff Act 
of 1890 a series of treaties were framed with a view to secur- 
ing larger markets and reciprocal trade with Brazil and other 
countries, the President being authorized— 
to suspend by 5 the provisions of the McKinley Tariff 
Act relating to the free introduction of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, whenever he should be satisfied that the countries exporting such 
articles imposed upon the United States reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable duties. 

These treaties with South American countries, however, were 
regarded by the Democratic Party as sham reciprocity, pre- 
tending to establish closer trade relations and reciprocity in 
agricultural products chiefly, while the exorbitant and prohibi- 
tive tariff taxes upon manufactured articles were continued. 
The Democratic Party has been charged with an abandonment 
of its time-honored policy of reciprocity under the provisions 
of the Wilson bill. The provisions of the McKinley tariff law 
with reference to reciprocity were abrogated, but the Demo- 
cratic theory was that the McKinley tariff law recognized the 
principle of retaliation, which was bad policy, and thereby 
countenanced the policy of other countries retaliating against 
our tariff duties. 

The declaration in the Democratic platform of 1892 was 
directed against the pretense under which South American 
reciprocity had been worked up and against the failure to 
carry it further and against what had actually been done under 
the act. Then, too, the idea of retaliation in cases where reci- 
procity was not granted could not be regarded as consonant 
with Democratic principles in any view of the case. Such were 
the reasons given for the opposition to the reciprocity of the 
McKinley law by Democrats. 

Mr. Wilson, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
in his report upon the Wilson tariff bill, said: 


It is the purpose of the present bill to repeal section 3 of the 
McKinley Tariff Act of 1890, commonly, but most erroneously, called 
its reciprocity provision. This section has brought no appreciable ad- 
vantage to American exporters. It is not in intention or effect a pro- 
vision for reciprocity, but for retaliation. 


In the Senate, debating the repeal of the reciprocity provision 
of the McKinley law, Senator Vest stated the Democratic posi- 
tion on the subject in very clear language: 

The Democratic Party, as I understand its position, has never been 
opposed to these reciprocal commercial arrangements. They were com- 
menced or advocated originally by Mr. Jefferson, the founder of our 
party. But we are opposed irrevocably to that portion of section 3 of 
the McKinley Act which gives to the President of the United States the 
power of retaliation against foreign countries. 


The Democratic position with reference to the reciprocity 
provision of the McKinley law of 1890 is further shown by 
the following extract from the Democratic Campaign Text Book 
of 1892, which shows that Democrats, in the platform of 1892 
and in the report of the committee and the debate upon the 
Wilson tariff law of 1894, opposed sham reciprocity with South 

America, but favored reciprocity with Canada. I quote from 
the campaign book as follows: 

Why are the Republicans so anxious to develop trade with South 
America and so hostile to trade with Canada? 

The reason that the Republicans give is that some and a little 
hay and a few horses come over the line into the United States, and 
so they tell the farmers of this country that 28 must be protected 
against Canadian competition. Look first at our Canadian trade as a 
whole. From 1873 down to the present time Canada has bought of us 
more every year than we have 78 of Canada by several million 
dollars. ince 1882 the smallest balance in our favor was more than 
eleven and a half million dollars, and in four of those years it has 
exceeded $19,000,000. In 1890, the year Mr. McKinley raised the fines 
imposed on people for the crime of dealing with Canada, our northern 
neighbor bought of us more than $61,000,000 worth, and we bought 

of her less than $40,000,000 worth. The balance of trade in our favor 
that year was $22,274,090, and in 1891 the balance in-our favor was 
$19,905,523. The exports from this country to Canada in 1891 were 
worth more than all our exports to Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, Peru, and Ecuador put together. 


Following the McKinley Act and the repeal of its provisions 
by the Wilson law came the Dingley tariff law, which provided, 
under sections 3 and 4, for the negotiation of reciprocity treaties. 
Section 8, however, like the reciprocity provision of the Mc- 
Kinley law, involved the same principle of retaliation, imposing 
duties upon certain articles, such as brandies, champagne, wines, 


paintings, coffee, tea, and so forth, and providing for suspen- 
sion of such duties in the event reciprocal and equivalent con- 
cessions may be secured in favor of the products and manu- 
factures of the United States. Section 4 gave large authority 
to the President to negotiate trade agreements, both as to our 
agricultural products and manufactures. Under section 4 Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed Mr. Kasson a special commissioner, 
and he negotiated treaties with the British and Danish colonies, 
Nicaragua and Ecuador and France. The French treaty 
applied to manufactures as well as agricultural products. 

The United States was given the benefit of the French mini- 
mum tariff, and its ratification would have been of great bene- 
fit to the South and the whole country, but all these treaties 
were pigeonholed in the Senate on account of the opposition of 
New England interests. 

RECIPROCITY A WISE POLICY. 

Objection has been made to the reciprocity trade agreement 
with Canada upon the ground that either some special interest 
will be affected or because of some possible inequality in the 
trade, but, as stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
A. MITCHELL PALMER] in this debate— 
in making a reciprocal trade agreement it takes two to make a bargain, 
and the agreement must, from the necessity of the case, contain con- 
cessions on the part of each of the parties. 

No trade agreement can be made without some concessions 
apart from the principle involved. If we lose some trade, we 
gain other trade, and it is impossible to obtain all we would 
like. 3 

Canada is our second best customer. Why not make her our 
first best? It has been said the farmers of the country would 
be affected injuriously. I can not see how this can apply to 
southern farmers; it seems to me southern farmers would be 
benefited. The Secretary of Agriculture has pointed out, with 
great force, new markets for our cottonseed oil, for our fruit, 
and other advantages under the treaty. 

With our enormous exportations of farm products, the price 
thereof being fixed in the markets of the world, a tariff upon 
farm products is a mere delusion. Everybody knows that the 
tariff upon raw cotton would be of no advantage to the Ameri- 
can farmer, because we are exporters and the price is fixed in 
the Liverpool market. As with cotton, so it is with corn, 
wheat, and other farm products. We export to all the world, 
including Canada, and being exporters, no tariff between this 
country and Canada affects the prices of farm products, while 
certainly for the products I have mentioned of the southern 
farmer we obtain the Canadian market free. The duty of 2 
cents per pound upon berries is removed by the treaty. The 
duty upon vegetables is abolished, and also the duty of 173 per 
cent imposed by the Canadian tariff upon southern cottonseed 
oil. 

I have obtained from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor the following figures showing the large amount of ex- 
ports from this country to Canada and to all the world, which 
I insert as a part of my remarks: 


Ezports of principal agricultural and farm products from the United 
States during the year ended June 30, 1910, and amounts of such ew- 
ports going to Canada. 


Total exports | Total ex- 
from the ports to 
United States.| Canada. 
Animals 
Cattle $12,200,154 274 
Bee ee BS EUR SR are at a 4,081,157 8,216,318 
All other animals. 1,166,424 7,970 
Breadstufis: 
Barley 3,052,527 83,575 
Corn ......--=- 25,427,993 | 4, 018,000 
Ost. 794, 367 5,603 
Wheak...-...<. 47,806,598 2,817,191 
Wheat flour 47,621,467 235,866 
All other breadstuff: 7,488,378 601,466 
Cotton, unmanuf 450,447,243 8,936,006 


In the debate much has been said about the failure of the 
Democrats to vote for the motion of Representative DALZELL 
(Republican), of Pennsylvania, to recommit the bill so as to pro- 
vide for free meats and other articles. Everyone knows, as 
was repeatedly stated in the debate, that the trade agreement 
with Canada must stand or fall as a whole. Any amendment 
would necessarily defeat the bill. In making a bargain contain- 
ing mutual concessions we can only obtain the greatest good to 
the greatest number, the greatest benefit with the least injury. 

The purpose of the Dalzell amendment is clearly shown by 
the statement made in the Washington Star, a Republican paper. 
It was a mere subterfuge intended to defeat the whole measure, 
which sham the Democratic Party opposed. The statement, 
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which I think gives a correct view of the purpose of the Dalzell 
amendment, is as follows: 

Had not the Democrats voted solidly against the apparently innocent 
motion of Representative DALZELL last night to recommit the reciprocity 
. bill with the free trade amendment, the death knell of the treat 
would have been sounded then and there. This interesting fact devel- 
oped to-day when it was learned that negotiations between this Govern- 
ment and Canada had been undertaken with a view to admitting and 
exporting fresh meats free and that Canada had refused. Therefore, 
had the bill been recommitted and amended in the seemingly innocent 
particular s ted by the crafty DALZELL, it would have been the end 
of the MeCall bill. 

The Democrats in their caucus on reciprocity considered the fresh- 
meats amendment, which Representative SERENO Payne and others had 
in interviews declared to be a harmless and necessary amendment. 
Payne and DaLzzzl had cited the fact that without free meats the 
trade agreement was open to the criticism that its meat specifications 
helped the packers and the cattle barons, but did nothing for the con- 
sumer. When this point was reached in the caucus, and it was sug- 
gested that the Democrats might properly soppert such a motion to 
recommit, Representative Oscar UNDERWOOD ted that the President 
had informed him that this matter had been taken up with Canada 
already and that Canada had refused. 

It can readily be seen what would have happened to the treaty had 
the Democrats swallowed the Dalzell bait and the treaty been amended 
in this form. 

CONCLUSION. 


Whatever may be the ultimate effect of the trade agreement 
should it finally be passed by this Congress, let it be understood 
further that it is not final. It is not in the nature of a treaty 
such as our former treaty with Canada of 1854. It is mere 
legislation subject to amendment or repeal at any future time, 
and subject also to the concurrent action of the Canadian Par- 
liament. Indorsed by the Democratic Party in caucus, a step 
in the right direction of lowering the tariff walls, although 
recognized as containing imperfections, it would have been an 
unwise policy, in the opinion of all the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, to reject it and not to accept it for what it is 
worth, because it is in line with tariff reform, decreasing to 
some extent at least the burdens upon the consumers of the 
country imposed by the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, which the 
people repudiated by an overwhelming majority in the fall 
elections of 1910. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement is the greatest economic advance of our age. A cen- 
tury of freedom from war with Canada has almost obliterated 
the frontier line between us—a few years of commercial peace 
and good will will do the rest. Nature decreed that the cur- 
rents of trade should flow back and forth from north to south, 
but with inconceivable stupidity man has tried to force those 
currents east and west along 3,000 miles of frontier. Rivers 
and mountains marked the trade routes from north to south, 
while politicians proclaimed that the laws of nature must be 
undone. We are now about to brush aside their foolish decrees. 

Nothing has contributed more to the prosperity of the United 
States than freedom of trade between the States. Our neigh- 
bors from the north differ from us only in that they inhabit a 
less favored soil. They live the same lives we do, have the 
same ideals and ambitions, and were it not for the present tariff 
would be our closest friends. With the removal of this un- 
natural restraint commerce will leap forward with good will and 
enthusiasm both in Canada and the United States. 

In tariff discussions experts are in the habit of depending too 
much on figures for their arguments, leaving out of account the 
human equation. This trade agreement will do more for the 
people of both countries than it is possible to calculate by arith- 
metic. The effect upon our mutual relations will be immense. 
We Americans are apt to assume that all nations take us at our 
own valuation of ourselves. That has not always been the case 
with Canada. Often she has looked upon us with anything but 
overwhelming affection. 

The part in this aggravation caused by our clumsy and inde- 
fensible trade reprisals is enormous. If we remove these just 
grounds of complaint, the effect upon our relations with one 
another will be magical. Trade does not follow immutably the 
laws of economics. For instance, England will not buy of her 
near neighbor, Germany, when she can buy elsewhere, or, again, 
the Central Americans prefer the long trade route to Germany 
rather than the shorter one to us. Just so, Canadian commerce 
has not flourished as it should with its nearest neighbor on 
account of their suspicion of the Yankee. Upon the adoption of 
this proposed agreement we may expect an immediate increase 
in good will and in industrial activity on both sides of the line. 

Members in this House may be heard to maintain that 
Canada receives more benefit from this agreement than does 
the United States. But gentlemen in Canada maintain with 
equal positiveness that the Yankee is getting the better of the 
trade. There are men in this country who even seem to resent 
the fact that Canada is to receive any benefit whatever from 
the arrangement. But what if it does increase the prosperity 


of Canada? Is she not already our second customer? Let us 
enable her to buy more and make her our first. 

An explanation of the strenuous opposition to this bill of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] and of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gaines] is to be found in the complete 
interdependence of prohibitive tariff rates. These same gen- 
tlemen, for the same reason, will be found opposing with equal 
vigor a Democratic proposal to revise the tariff schedule by 
schedule instead of as an entirety. They recognize the fact 
that all defenders of prohibitive tariffs must hang together, or 
they will hang separately. The least breach in the wall will 
let in some light upon the subject, and is a menace to their 
long reign of economic conspiracy in the dark. Their course, 
however, does not commend itself to the country. Reform in 
our prohibitive tariff system is bound to come; at last the 
people are educated and will no longer tolerate the archaic 
stupidity of high tariffs? Why, then, do these standpatters” 
refuse to yield an inch? Because they fear that the people will 
promptly take an ell? [Laughter.] They would be better ad- 
vised if they could see, as we see, that the people are deter- 
mined to have relief, and a wiser course on their part would 
be to yield a little in time rather than later on to lose all by 
opposition now. 

The most respectable argument of the high protectionists has 
always been as to infant industries. There was a time in our 
history when that argument was entitled to consideration—not 
so to-day. The least respectable of their arguments, and that 
most mischievous in its results, has been in favor of protection 
of food products. 

Representing, as I do, a city district in the most thickly popu- 
lated area of the United States, my constituents, of course, are 
a unit for the passage of this bill. To them it brings a hope of 
a reduction of the high cost of living, so far as food is concerned. 
No great and immediate fall in the price of food is, however, 
to be expected in New York. The present importations from 
Canada of dairy products, eggs, and poultry are not large 
enough to effect any revolution in the prices of food here 
when admitted free. But gradually I expect to see ihe supply 
of those commodities, as well as of fish, greatly increased in the 
New York market; and with a large increase in the supply will 
come an inevitable drop in the market prices. Moreover, free 
trade in farm produce will prevent an attempt to corner the 
market on food. It will no longer be possible for a case- 
hardened speculator like Mr. Patten, of Chicago, to raise the 
price of bread to the poor. The Canadian supply would swamp 
his wheat corner in a moment. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will my colleague from New 
York kindly yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. For the reason my colleague 
has just given, would my colleague vote for an amendment to 
put beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and all other refrigerated meats 
on the free list? 

Mr. HARRISON. In answer to that question I will ask my 
colleague another question: If he were in the next Congress, 
and we were to put all those articles on a bill, as we expect to 
do, would he vote for it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will answer the question of 
the gentleman by saying that I will vote for them in this Con- 
gress, because we are now both present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman may well feel free to say 
that, because if we did that the bill would be killed. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I can not yield for a speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Han- 
RISON] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, too, in times of agricultural depres- 
sion here, a good crop in Canada may save the day. For ex- 
ample, in the event of a partial or total failure of the potato 
crop in Aroostook County, Me., or in Long Island, Canada might 
rush to the assistance of the people of our cities. 

But the benefits to be expected by the consumers of our 
cities are too obvious to need any further discussion. It should 
be a matter of universal rejoicing that, at last, our stupid and 
indefensible economie system is to be reformed. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The only concern in the minds of some gentlemen is the effect 
of this agreement upon the farmer and the fisherman. We hear 
complaints from representatives of granges that this law will 
rnin them; that they can not possibly compete with the much- 
dreaded Canadian. I am convinced that the great bulk of 
American farmers are afraid of no man—not even the Canadian. 
I am convinced that one Canadian farmer can not terrorize 12 
American farmers when the facts are known. But it is not 
to be, wondered at that some farmers are expressing alarm. It 
would be strange if they did not experience some apprehension 
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at the present moment. It would be, indeed, extraordinary if 
they did not feel indignant with the Republican Party, for 
which they have been voting all these years, now that the Re- 
publican Party has, to their way of thinking, stricken from 
around them the protective wall behind which they were com- 
fortably ensconced, No wonder they now threaten to help the 
Democrats to pull down all other unholy and unnecessary duties 
on manufactured products; and I sincerely trust that they will. 
That is one of the most transcendent benefits to be expected 
from this legislation. But they will not turn tariff reformers 
for the reason they now assign; not for the purpose of “ getting 
even” with Republican politicians; not because they are de- 
prived of any protection, but because, in my judgment, they 
will soon discover that the whole agricultural schedule of the 
tariff, from A to Z, is a fake and always has been. They will 
not find themselves defenseless before the dreaded Canadian, 
but will discover to their amazement that Republican protection 
never protected them at all. And then, glory be, they will join 
with us in taking away prohibitive duties from all the other 
. they use in everyday life. [Applause on the Democratic 

e, 

No wonder, indeed, that some farmers believe their existence 
depends upon the tariff, for a generation or more, in season and 
out of season, on the stump and off, on the rail fence and in the 
farmhouse, Republican agents of manufacturing interests have 
lectured them on the supposed advantages of their “ protection,” 
until at last some of them believe that the Canadian farmer is 
as much to be dreaded as the Huns and Vandals who swept 
down on imperial Rome and destroyed all civilization. But 
when our farmers find that their apprehensions were as empty 
air; when they find that they never received any protection 
whatever from the tariff, and that the United States, already 
the greatest granary the world has ever seen since the days of 
ancient Egypt, will be henceforth exporting to the formidable 
Canadian, then at last they will turn upon the false prophets of 
protection and help us to demolish their citadel—the high taxes 
on clothing and on manufactures. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague from New 
York yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. In connection with the feeling on the part 
of the Grangers and Patrons of Husbandry, it was my privilege 
on Saturday evening last to attend a large meeting of the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, who at that time were contemplating taking 
action contrary to that which is intended to be taken by the 
House committee having the matter in charge. When they fully 
understood the matter they decided that the farmer would be 
benefited by this proposed agreement, and not injured. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thenk my colleague for the suggestion, 
and I have no doubt the Grangers everywhere in the United 
States a year hence will be grateful for our having placed this 
law on the statute book. 

To such an extent have the farmers been humbugged by delu- 
sive protection that they have been blind to the real meaning of 
our enormous exportations of wheat, corn, cattle, and cotton. 
In an era of unexampled prosperity they have believed that the 
tariff did it all. They have not realized that their high prices 
for farm products have been due partly to their own skill, 
energy, and intelligence, partly to our soil and climate, and 
partly to the drift of our population from the farms to the 
cities—factors which will remain unchanged even with free 
trade with Canada. 

At present Canada exports about one-fiftieth the amount of 
grains exported by us. In many other important items her ex- 
ports are negligible in comparison with our own. Especially 
are her exports to the United States negligible in comparison 
in each item with our total consumption. But, of course, our 
imports from Canada will undoubtedly increase when the duty 
is taken off. But not, in my opinion, to the detriment of the 
American farmer. He can take care of himself in competition 
with his neighbor to the northward, and especially when our 
advantages of location nearer to the great consuming markets 
are considered. 

I have not entered upon a statement of the positive advan- 
tages offered to American farmers by this agreement. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has already done so with great force. 
He has pointed out the new markets for our cottonseed oil, for 
our fruit; the advantages of importation of seeds and of free 
barbed wire; the boon of reduced taxation on agricultural in- 
struments. Our farmers. know that Secretary Wilson is on 
guard night and day to protect their interests. They can be- 
lieve him when he tells them that this trade agreement will, 
taken as a whole, be of direct and great benefit to the American 


farmer. s 
Mr. MADISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. HARRISON. Certainly; yes. 

Mr. MADISON. I would like to inquire if the gentleman can 
not inform us to what extent barbed wire is manufactured in 
Canada, and the possible importation of it into this country. 
I ask the question in good faith for the purpose of securing 
information. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sorry that I can not give the gen- 
tleman the exact figures, but all the products of that character 
sold in Canada under their patents must be manufactured there 
under their patent laws, and such matters as harvesting and 
reaping machinery, cream separators, and the like are all 
manufactured there. On all agricultural implements duties 
are reduced by this bill. 

But I am asked, Do I believe in lowering the prices paid 
to the American farmer for his produce? Certainly not. The 
American farmer, with few exceptions, is not to-day receiving 
more than his due—in many cases less. And, taking into con- 
sideration the extortionate prices he pays to the tariff-protected 
industries for his clothing, his farm implements, his house- 
hold furniture, and building materials, I think the farmer is 
and always has been the worst sufferer from the whole tariff 
system—a yoke he voluntarily helped to put upon his own 
neck. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield just for a question. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Does the gentleman believe in putting 
a tariff of 50 cents a barrel on flour and taking the duty 
entirely off wheat? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe in taking the duty off flour also, 
but I will say as a Democrat that I am going to try to get 
all the relief I can from the Republican administration throngh 
this Canadian agreement, and then when we get into power we 
will offer you some of these bills to take the taxes off food and 
clothing. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

How, then, are we to reduce the price of food to the poor 
people of our cities without at the same time reducing the 
farmers’ profits? I can best answer that by an illustration 
which appeared in the testimony recently taken before our 
committee. A representative of the farming interests of Jeffer- 
son County, N. Y., stated that the farmers of that section re- 
ceived to-day about 3 cents a quart for their milk, while the 
same milk usually sells in New York City for 9 cehts a quart. 
The same story was told by the Representative of the Indiana 
farmer as to Indiana milk which sells in Chicago. The farmer 
is not making a fraction of a cent profit at 3 cents a quart, but 
the people of the East Side of New York can scarcely afford to 
buy his milk. No wonder the cost of living is high! The prices 
are held up by combinations of middle men who extort the last 
penny of the poor. To such a situation as that the Canadian 
markets will administer relief. If we can greatly increase our 
supply of food products we can fight at least on even terms with 
the middle man. Right here in the city of Washington such 
prices are exacted from the consumer by the butchers and 
grocers as would strike the farmers dumb with amazement, 
There is said to be a trust here among the provision men more 
tyrannical than the Pharaoh who cornered the corn market of 
old. Every city in our country has the like. 

Before the Committee on Ways and Means the strongest op- 
position to this treaty came from the fishermen from Gloucester. 
That famous old port sent some of the bravest and the best of 
its sea captains down here to tell us that free fish from Canada 
would ruin their industry. To be sure, they were unable to 
state to the committee the price of fish in the Boston market 
and the price of fish in the provincial market from which they 


‘feared ruinous competition, but they were certain upon general 


protection principles that they would be ruined. Many of 
these captains are Canadians now; most of the crews are 
Canadians now; much of the business is also carried on by 
hiring Canadians on the banks to catch the fish for the Ameri- 
can yessels—payment being made for the amount of fish caught 
instead of by the day’s work. 

Even if, to the few Americans engaged in this arduous occu- 
pation, competition should prove too much, we may surely be 
permitted to offset the inestimable boon of cheaper fish in all 
the markets of our North Atlantic coast. As for Gloucester, 
under a protective tariff on fish the industry is now on its last 
legs; on the other hand, during the last reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, under free fish, the Gloucester fishing fleet was three 
times the size it is to-day in a protected market. We may look 
forward with confidence to a renewal of the economic prosperity 
of Gloucester under free fish again. She is destined to become 
the greatest center of fish packing and distributing on our coast 
under this new era of unrestricted commerce, Should this 
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prophecy not be fulfilled, it will be because Boston has dis- 
placed Gloucester for causes entirely disconnected with Canada 
and Canadian tariffs. 

At all events, the Gloucester fisherman is offered some in- 
ducements by this agreement in return for the free-fish privi- 
leges. The license tax exacted by the Canadian Government is 
reduced to merely nominal proportions, and, in apparent good 
faith, it is made to appear that the licenses will be continued 
indefinitely in the future. 

The recent election, bringing about the first overthrow the 
Republicans have sustained in many years, was freighted with 

` one great demand—the demand by the people of our congested 
cities to take the taxes off from food and clothing. In response 
to that mandate we are now taking the first step. From the 
east side of New York City a million voices are raised in ap- 
peal to you that you should make this bill a law. From every 
city of the East they cry out to you for relief. No tax is so 
dangerous as a tax upon the table of the poor. No tax is so 
indefensible as a levy upon the hunger of mankind. If it lies 
within our power, as I believe it now does, to bring relief to 
future generations who may feel the pinch of hunger and of 
want, every Member in either party, from every section of our 
country, should unite to make this a law. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER]. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Before the gentleman takes 
his seat, will he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. He being a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I desire to ask him this ques- 
tion on this subject. The bill is drawn in two parts, one refer- 
ring to the items to be put upon the free list and the other to 
the items on which like rates are to be attached by the two 
Governments. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York and receive an answer from him as to whether it would 
not be entirely possible, if we were to pass this trade agree- 
ment, for the Canadian Parliament to accept this first provision 
as to the modification of rates in the first. paragraph and 
refuse to accept the others, or vice versa? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. I think the gentleman from South 
Dakota is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think the reading of it 
will sustain the propriety of my suggestion. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Chairman, in the con- 
sideration of a reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and any foreign country the discussion is very apt to 
lose sight of two important factors. First, that it takes two 
to make a bargain, and the agreement must, from the neces- 
sities of the case, contain concessions on the part of each of 
the confracting parties; and, second, that the bargain when 
made applies with equal force and effect and extends to every 
part of the countries affected. 

It goes without saying that if the commissioners on the 
part of the Government of the United States had been able to 
draw the pending agreement without reference to the wishes, 
desires, or demands of the Canadian commissioners a different 
instrument would have resulted. And, similarly, the Canadian 
Government was unable to get everything it desired because of 
the conflicting demands presented by the representatives of 
the United States. 

Again, while many features of the agreement reached by 
the parties will work injury, at least temporary, and possible 
injustice to some particular sections of each country, if the 
common good of the entire people of either country is sub- 
served by the agreement as a whole, it is the part of states- 
manship for the Government of the country so affected to dis- 
regard the local or sectional disadvantages and injuries and 
consider only the total net result of the contract. 

It can serve no useful purpose, therefore, to dig into the de- 
tails of the agreement and expose to view only those instances 
where our own Government was compelled to make concessions 
to the other party to the contract, or where, in the negotiation 
of the treaty, the particular interest of one section is submerged 
beneath the common benefit. A better judgment will be reached 
if we take a broad view of the contract and deal in general 
terms rather than with particular items, or consider only those 
articles produced or manufactured in the respective countries 
in which the trade between the United States and Canada is 
large and extensive, and treat as comparatively negligible 
quantities those articles in which the trade is small or un- 
certain. 

Let us for a moment, then, take such a general view of the 
agreement. Nearly 600 articles are covered by the contract, and 
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in a broad and general way the terms of the agreement made 
are comprised within this summary: 

1. Reciprocal free lists on leading primary food products, 
such as wheat and other grains, dairy products, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, fish of all kinds, eggs and poultry, cattle, sheep, 
and other live animals. 

2. Mutually reduced rates on secondary food products, such 
as fresh meats, canned meats, bacon and hams, lard and lard 
compounds, canned vegetables, flour, cereal preparations, and 
other foodstuffs partially manufactured. 

8. Certain commodities now free in. one country are to be 
made free by the other, such as cotton-seed oil by Canada and 
rough lumber by the United States. Print paper is to become 
free on the remoyal of all restrictions on the exportation of 
pulp wood. 

4. Certain commodities now having different rates of duty 
are reduced by the country maintaining the larger rate to the 
lower rate. Thus plows, harvesters, thrashing machines, and 
drills are reduced by Canada to the United States rate, while 
Canada reduces the duty on coal to the United States rate of 
45 cents a ton and the United States reduces the duty on iron 
ore to 10 cents per ton and lowers the rate on dressed lumber. 

It should be noted that the United States already possesses 
a larger field in the markets of Canada than any other country, 
the Canadian imports from the United States for the fiscal year 
1910 amounting to $223,501,809, out of a total of Canadian im- 
ports from all countries of $375,833,016, the nearest competitor 
of the United States being Great Britain, with a total of imports 
of $95,350,300. 

On the other hand, the United States is not the principal mar- 
ket for Canadian exports, Great Britain exceeding the United 
States in the value of such imports from Canada by some 
$35,000,000. In the year mentioned Canada exported to the 
United States goods to the value of $104,199,675, and to 
Great Britain $139,482,945, these two countries receiving by 
far the larger amount of the Canadian exports, which totaled 
to all countries $279,247,551. 

The proposed tariff agreement, referring, as it does, to some- 
thing less than 600 articles, including all items mentioned or 
referred to, affected by the agreement, does not, of course, affect 
all of the trade between the two countries. The total value of 
articles imported into Canada from the United States affected by 
the proposed agreement is $47,827,959, only 20 per cent of the 
present total imports into Canada, while the total value of arti- 
cles imported into the United States from Canada which will be 
affected by the proposed agreement is $47,333,158, or 48 per cent 
of the total value of Canadian imports into the United States. 
As the effect of all the changes in the tariff laws of the two 
countries which will be made when this agreement is put into 
force is in the nature of a reduction of duty and a lowering 
of the tariff wall, it must be apparent at once that, so far as 
that reduction will result in a’ decrease of prices to the ultimate 
consumer, the United States has the advantage in the arrange- 
ment, for the proportion of its imports affected by the agree- 
ment is approximately two and one-half times as great as the 
proportion of Canadian imports affected by it. The converse of 
the proposition must also be true, that, so far as the reduction 
of duties will decrease the profits of the American producer, 
the United States will be more seriously affected relatively than 
Canada. 

It seems plain, therefore, that the agreement is of greater 
benefit to the great American consuming public than to the 
particular interests engaged in the production of the articles 
affected by the agreement. Every person in the country is a 
consumer and directly or indirectly affected by the proposed 
change. While it is also true that practically every person may 
be said to be in the producing class, it does not follow that 
every such person is affected either directly or indirectly by a 
change in the revenue laws covering so small a number of items. 

Now, let us see what class of producers are most affected by 
the agreement, and in the discussion of this question we are 
bound to meet, even if we can not answer successfully, every 
objection urged against the bill. No consumer, unless he be 
also in the class of producer affected by the measure, is com- 
plaining against it, and, it seems to me, that even the producing 
classes, when the agreement is analyzed, will be shown to have 
no such serious cause of complaint, when considered as a 
whole, as a few of the affected interests by recent agitation 
have endeavored to make the country believe. 

The articles included, under the agreement, imported into the 
United States from Canada—taking the year ended June 30, 
1910, as a basis—to the value of more than $200,000, which now 
come under the free list, are: 
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Horses and mules, sheep, oats, dried pease, hay, fresh vege- 
tables, berries, dairy products, flaxseed, grass seed, fish of all 
kinds, sawed lumber, gypsum, mica, asbestos, coke, pulp wood, 
and paper, the largest items, by far, being fish of all kinds 
and lumber, against the reduction of which, it seems to me, that 
the howls of the stricken lumber trust or the plaintive eries of 
the worshipers of Massachusetts’ sacred cod should not prevail 
when contrasted with the welcoming shout of the home builder 
and home maker, to whom the comforts of life will be brought 
within nearer reach by this proposed legislation. [Applause.]} 

Articles included under the agreement imported into the United 
States from Canada on which there is a mutual reduction to a 
reciprocal rate, which exceed in value $200,000 annually, are 
wheat flour and bran. The articles included under the agree- 
ment imported into the United States from Canada, in which 
this country makes a special reduced tariff rate, exceeding in 
annual value the sum of $200,000, are aluminum, crude and 
manufactured, laths, shingles, sawed lumber, and coal, slack 
and culm, 

Articles included under the agreement imported into Canada 
from the United States of the annual value of more than 
$200,000, which now go on the free list, are as follows: 

Horses, maize (not for distillation), fresh vegetables, berries, 
dried fruits, cottonseed oil, clover and timothy seed, garden 
seeds, shelled oysters, sawed lumber, cream separators, galvan- 
ized iron or steel wire, typesetting machines, barbed fencing 
wire, coke, wire rods, and print paper. 

Articles included under the agreement, imported into Canada 
from the United States in 1910, exceeding in value $200,000, in 
which there is a mutually reduced reciprocal rate, are as 
follows: 

Bacon and hams, pork, lard, se ah cereal foods, bran, farm 
wagons and farm implements, portable engines, clocks, watches, etc., 
automobiles and their parts, fancy leather goods. 

The only article imported into Canada from the United States 
on which Canada reduces her tariff to the American rate, ex- 
ceeding in value $200,000, is coal. 

Of all these, by far the largest item is coal, while other large 
items are maize, fresh vegetables, sawed lumber, manufactures 
of steel and iron and coke, dressed meats, lard, portable engines, 
and automobiles. 

It will thus be seen that many manufactured articles, the 
product of the United States, will find a wider market with its 
consequent stimulant to business activity here; and while it 
may be possible that the Canadian market for farm products 
will be enlarged, increasing the competition of the American 
farmer in his home market, it is not so generally true of the 
articles which he produces as to be a serious injury to the 
farmer as a class. And whatever injury it may accomplish 
must sink into the realm of the negligible when contrasted with 
the benefit which will result to the great body of consumers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman assume 
that any injury would be done to the farmer by the ratification 
of this treaty? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. It is possible that particular 
- farmers, engaged in particular lines, or raising particular prod- 
ucts in some sections, might be seriously affected by it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is a fact, are we not 
giving something away that we might just as well hold for the 
benefit of the farmers of this country? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. You can not draw an agree- 
ment of this kind between the United States and any foreign 
country, making concessions on either side, which will be ad- 
vantageous to every living soul in both countries. It is the 
common good that we must consider in every pact of this kind. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If it is the common good we 
seek to conserve by an agreement of this kind, and there is an 
injury to any section of the country or to any class of its citi- 
zens, would not that be a common injury? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. It certainly would not, ac- 
cording to my understanding of the word “common.” We must 
consider all four corners of this country in writing a tariff 
agreement between fhis country and any other, and it might be 
very likely that it would be impossible to secure such conces- 
sions as would result in advantages to all our people every- 
where. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But if we reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer, do we not also reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the man in the city? 


Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Oh, well, that is going into 
another excursion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am speaking now of the 
common effect to which the gentleman is applying his remarks. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I think I have answered the 
gentleman’s inquiry. In many cases the agreement will be 
found to be a real benefit to the farmer. Take, as an instance, 
the item of fresh vegetables, and there are many others in the 
same situation. Canada in 1910 received of such vegetables 
from the United States $865,563 worth, while the United States 
received from Canada of the same general class of articles 
$682,455. In other words, despite the fact that the Canadian 
rate on these vegetables is higher than the American rate, 
nearly $200,000 more in value of such articles found their way 
fron: the United States into Canada than in the other direction. 
It must be perfectly plain that with the adjustment of these 
rates to a reciprocal basis, the Canadian field will be opened up 
more widely to the American producer, and if the Canadian can 
not, under the present tariffs, which are favorable to him, ship 
as many goods to the United States as we export to Canada, he 
certainly can not seriously compete in our market with the pro- 
ducer of these goods when the difference in rate is removed. 

The same thing is true as to berries and dried fruits of all 
kinds, cottonseed oil, clover and timothy seed, all kinds of 
garden seeds, and shelled oysters. As to some of these articles, 
there is little or no production in Canada, and as to some others 
it is possible that the condition which I describe is caused by 
the difference in the seasons, the products of Canada coming 
to maturity later than those of the United States. Still, as 
these are conditions which will not be changed by the pro- 
posed agreement, it may safely be laid down as a general 
proposition that in all cases where there is mutual trade in 
the same general class of articles, and the rate heretofore has 
been more favorable to the Canadian exporter than to the 
United States exporter, but the balance of trade has been in 
favor of the United States, the reduction of the rates to a 
reciprocal rate will result in largely increasing that balance in 
favor of this country. While it is true that the market in 
this country is much larger than in Canada, the amount of 
Canadian exports will be fixed not alone by the consumption 
here, but by the production at home, and the relative produc- 
tion and consumption of the two countries can not and will not 
be changed by the present agreement. Consequently, we are 
bound to judge the future by the results of the past inter- 
change of commodities between the two countries. 

There are two methods of approaching the consideration of 
the proposed tariff agreement with Canada, and, according as 
we choose our path to that consideration, our conclusion will 
be for or against it. If we travel along the broad road, which 
is bounded by the common welfare of all the people of the 
United States, considering always the greatest good to the 
greatest number, we can not help but reach the conclusion 
that this bill should be enacted into law. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Would not the common 
good, for the whole country, suggest that if we are to have 
closer trade relations with Canada they ought to go all down 
the line, and not be confined to farm products, but be extended 
also to the products of manufacturers? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. The gentleman is one of 
those who fails to consider the agreement in the light of the 
fact. that there are two parties to the contract, and that the 
interests of all the people of both countries must be considered 
in drawing it. If we had the drafting of it ourselves alone, we 
would not put anything into it that would hurt anybody in the 
United States, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose Canada would 
not object to free meat products from the packing houses and 
free flour from the mills. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I can not speak for Canada. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Would not those items be of 
considerable importance to the people of this country? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I myself would not object. 
but would welcome such an interchange. If, on the other hand, 
we seek the narrow path which winds in and out amongst the 
selfish interests of the constituents of each particular Member, 
each of us can find somewhere in the bill some provision which 
can persuade ovr minds that some interest in our our own dis- 
trict may be injuriously affected, and if that be the controlling 
factor in our consideration of the bill we will be led to oppose 
it. Right here, by the way, is the difference between the opera- 
tion of the Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue only and 
the Republican doctrine of a tariff for protection. The one con- 
siders first the needs of the Government and then the welfare 
of all the people; the other considers the needs of the protected 
industries of the country and then the prosperity of particular 
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sections and classes of the people. In this fundamental dis- 
tinction is found the reason for the practical unanimity of the 
Democratic Party in this House in favor of the bill and the wide 
divisions of the Republican majority, some of whom, where the 
interests of their own districts are little affected, give it a half- 
hearted support, while others, with eyes that see not beyond 
the voters at home, refuse to lend it their aid. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, A. MITCHELL PALMER. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has distin- 
guished between the Republican policy of protection and the 
policy in which he believes—a tariff for revenue only. The 
gentleman has made an eloquent address which pertains to the 
treaty or agreement which proposes to reduce the revenues of 
the United States in its commercial dealings with Canada. I 
would like to ask the gentleman how he harmonizes his proposed 
tariff for revenue with the proposition to establish free trade 
with a neighboring country, by which we will receive no tariff. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. The Democratic doctrine of 
a tariff for revenue does not necessarily, as we on this side un- 
derstand it, mean that there must be a tariff levied on every 
article that will raise revenue, or raise the most revenue; but 
we make the necessities of life, under the authority of precedents 
of Democrats for 75 years, an exception to the proposition that 
imports must raise revenue. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do I understand it to be the 
policy of the gentleman and his party to levy duty upon a 
certain class of articles sufficient to conduct this Government? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. We propose to levy such 
customs duties as will raise as much at least—and, I may say, 
unquestionably more—than the Republican Party, through its 
present tariff law, has been able to raise. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To that extent the gentleman 
is a protectionist. ` 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I am not a protectionist 
to any extent, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows it 
perfectly well. A 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the tariff is removed to the 
extent the gentleman suggests, how does he propose to raise 
sufficient revenue to run the Government? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. The gentleman makes a most 
fundamental mistake that many people throughout the country 
with less intelligence than he also make, and that is that it 
does not mean necessarily that by writing a high tariff law 
you increase the revenue, but probably the contrary is true, 
and can be proven to be true, We can write a law revising 
the entire tariff from A to Z, reducing the tariff in many im- 
portant particulars, and raise 75 per cent more revenue than 
the Republicans raise under the present law. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
tariff man. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. The Member of Congress 
who considers his personal political fortunes above his coun- 
try’s good will vote against this bill; and, though he may be 
persuaded that he does it out of deference to the selfish wishes 
of the people of the particular district which he represents, he 
knows in his heart that such a reason would not be sufficient 
for him to oppose the general benefit if his own fortunes were 
not involved in the issue. 

On the other hand, the man who will disregard the cries for 
continued favors from some of the people amongst his own 
constituency and listen to the demands of the country as a 
whole for relief from the effects of obnoxious tariff legislation 
will vote for the bill. 

Men still remark upon the growth and development of the 
attributes of the statesmen in the last years of the life of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Though the author of the bill which made him 
known as the foremost champion of the protective theory, and 
caused the beneficiaries of his law to hail him as the advance 
agent of their prosperity, his last message to the American 
people, when standing almost within the shadow of the crime 
which removed him from the scene of earthly activities, indi- 
cated a developing breadth of view that marked him as a states- 
man. If the same development in statesmanlike qualities had 
obtained in those who followed him in the direction of his 
party’s economic policy his last advice in his Buffalo speech 
would have been crystalized into law before 10 years had passed 
from the time of its utterance. Listen to his words: 


A system which provides a mutual exchange of commodities—a 
mutual exchange—is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful 
growth of our export trade. 

We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell every- 
aoe boy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would 
not best for us or for those with whom we deal. We should take 
from our customers such of their products as we can use without 
to our industries and labor. 


Then the gentleman is a 
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Reciprocity is the natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial 
development under the domestic policy now firmly established. What 
we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent abroad. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell eve here we can and buy Whetever the buying will enlarge our 
2 and productions, and thereby make a greater demand for home 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and 
commerce is the pressin roblem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of will ana friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. 
Reciprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; meas- 
ures of retaliation are not. 

If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or 
to encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 

The present Executive in his last official deliverance in re- 
spect to tariff legislation, the message transmitting the trade 
agreement to Congress, rises nearer to the broad heights of 
statesmanship in advocating its passage than has any other 
Republican leader in the past decade. His words sound like an 
echo of the last speech of McKinley, when he says: 

The guiding motive in seeking adjustment of trade relations between 
two countries so situated geographically should be to five play to pro- 
ductive forces as far as practica gy Mages of political boundaries. 
While equivalency should sought an arrangement of this character, 
an exact balance of financial gain is neither imperative nor attainable. 
No yardstick can measure the benefits to the two peoples of this freer 
commercial Intercourse and no de agreement should be judged wholly 
by customhouse statistics. 

I desire to advert for a moment to what we might call the 
political aspect of the situation, which is presented by this pro- 
posed legislation. The agreement was of necessity negotiated 
by the executive branch of the Government, and it was only 
after it had been agreed to by the commissioners, acting for 
the respective Governments, that its contents became known 
by Members of Congress, Whether it be from pride of parent- 
age or from an honest desire to relieve the people from some of 
the oppressive burdens of the Payne-Aldrich law, the President 
seems sincerely interested in the enactment of a law to carry the 
treaty into effect, and if current reports are to be believed strong 
intimations have come from the Executive that unless the pres- 
ent Congress enacts this law an extraordinary session of the 
Sixty-second Congress will be called, to which the treaty will 
be again submitted. While this is doubtless intended as an 
argument for the passage of the bill, I am bound to say that if 
I thought the President would go as far as the newspaper inti- 
mations indicate I would welcome the failure of the bill at this 
time. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! Strong as we are 
on this side of the Chamber for reciprocity with Canada along 
the lines of the proposed agreement, and sincere as we are in 
favor of the passage of the McCall bill to carry it into effect, 
the postponement of its passage would not be an unmixed evil 
if it brought with it an earlier opportunity than would other- 
wise be presented to Congress to make sweeping and drastic 
changes in many of the schedules of the Payne-Aldrich law. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We welcome this bill as a 
step in the right direction [applause], and we are prepared to 
yote for it on that account; but we should welcome also the 
opportunity which an extraordinary session of the next Con- 
gress would present of stretching out that step in the same 
direction until it reaches nearer to the goal of our desires. If 
ever there was an election result the meaning of which could 
be read with accuracy it was that of the election of 1910. The 
people spoke in no uncertain tones for a thorough revision of 
the recently enacted tariff law, and nothing but the limitations 
of the law, or the refusal of the President to bow to the popular 
will, which will keep the next Congress chafing at the bit until 
December, prevents the Democratic Party from going as far 
as their power permits to enact the people’s will into the stat- 
ute law of the land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Some members of our own party have hesitated to support this 
measure, because it comes from a Republican source, and some 
comment has been heard in the country to the effect that the 
Democratic Party in the House, by falling in line for a Repub- 
lican measure of this sort, has made itself only the tail to th 
Republican kite. 

In the first place, I am not at all sure it is a Republican meas- 
ure. It has reached its present stage only because its sponsors 
were forced to take some action in answer to the popular de- 
mand expressed at the last election in the return of a Demo- 
cratic Congress. It is a belated acknowledgment of the disap- 
pointment of the country in the Payne bill. It is a forced con- 
fession that that law did not and will not accomplish the pur- 
poses which a clear majority of the American people demand, 
and it is hoped that the present proposition may prove a stop- 
gap between the law, which the Republican Party wants but 
dares not defend, and the Democratic law, which the people 
want and their representatives will enact. [Applause on the 


Democratic side.] As far as I am concerned, I do not consider 
the beginning of tariff legislation. I prefer to consider its end, 
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Wherever such legislation comes from, if I can square it with 
the creed of my party, as I understand it, I shall support it, 
and if I can not, whether it comes from Democratic or Repub- 
lican sources, I shall oppose it. 

Mr. FASSETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Certainly. 


Mr. FASSETT. If I understand the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion, it is that this treaty or compact or proposed legislation 
does, so far as it can, square with Democratic doctrine, 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I have said that it is a step 
in the right direction, in the direction we want to travel. 
[Applause.] 

If the critics of the Democratic position would for a moment 
leave the agreement itself out of consideration and consider 
only the concrete piece of legislation with which we are called 
upon to deal, their criticism would answer itself. We are con- 
sidering a tariff bill introduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and which, though entitled “A bill to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other 
purposes,” might well be entitled “A bill to reduce many of the 
duties levied under the act of August 6, 1909;” that law we 
have condemned in every gathering of the people between the 
seas, [Applause on the Democratic side.] In language strong 
and vehement, but with strict regard for truth, we have pro- 
nounced it the worst piece of tariff legislation in the history of 
the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The people 
have no less vehemently responded. Intrusted with the power 
to amend it so as to make some of its provisions less obnox- 
ious, and confronting the opportunity to write our denunciations 
into practicable results on the statute books, every consideration 
of honor and honesty requires that we shall not flinch. In the 
next Congress we would pass this law as a matter of course, but 
ave would also pass other tariff legislation accomplishing a gen- 
eral reduction of the duties levied under the act of 1909, which 
would apply the acid test to the protestations of certain fac- 
tions of the Republican Party, whose members have been 
clamoring in voices that have stirred the country for a reduc- 
tion of tariff taxes, and would put the same test on the good 
faith of certain declarations of the President himself, whose 
criticism of some of the schedules of the Payne law has been 
more mild than our own, only because restrained to some extent 
by his responsibility for it. [Loud applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BouTELL having 
taken the Chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 29860) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 32473) for the relief 
of the sufferers from famine in China, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr. TALIA- 
FERRO as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this Repub- 
lican House of Representatives may, with Democratic assist- 
ance, pass this bill in haste; but, if so, it will repent it at its 
leisure. It is scarcely 18 days, including Sundays, since this 
message was sent to the House for consideration and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I have read the various 
hearings, if they can be called such, had before that body, and 
I think it is safe to say that never in the history of tariff or 
kindred legislation has any bill of like magnitude and involving 
so important commercial policies to this country been disposed 
of with such unseemly haste and almost total lack of investiga- 
tion of the fundamental principles involved and with such lack 
of information to assist Members in reaching a conclusion as to 
whether or not from the standpoint of the good of the entire 
country this legislation ought to be indorsed. The fact has been 
brought out here, and the hearings will show, that not a single 
person on behalf of the administration in any way engaged in 
the preparation of this so-called tentative agreement has been 
called to testify as to its various provisions, and that no one 
in behalf of the administration has explained why certain con- 
cessions were made and certain others were not demanded. 


Other evidences of inadequate consideration have been ap- 
parent in this preliminary discussion to-day, when it has been 
made to appear that thus far no member of the Ways and 
Means Committee has undertaken to inform this Committee of 
the Whole as to the meaning of some vital and important pro- 
visions or explain what would be the effect of having them 
in the law. I asked the gentleman from New York [Mr. Har- 
RISON] when he was reading for the edification of this commit- 
tee from a prepared document in the form of remarks, whether 
or not if we passed this bill it would not be entirely optional 
with the Canadian Parliament to accept the provisions by 
which we propose to put certain articles on the free list and 
take no action on the other schedule, and whether the effect 
of that would not be inevitably to place those articles upon the 
free list and make no reduction whatever in the lists which 
are still to retain some tariff, and he pooh-poohed the idea and 
said it was impossible, Yet, I challenge any lawyer of this 
House on either side of the Chamber to read the bill and under- 
take to defend the conclusion reached by the gentleman from 
New York, a member of the Ways and Means Committee. It is 
absolutely optional, if we pass this bill in its present form, for 
Canada to accept the free-trade provisions and take no action 
whatever upon the other schedules. Upon page 15 begins the 
legislation regarding articles to be placed upon the free list, 
and it provides that the articles mentioned in the following 
paragraphs— 


The growth, product, or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, 
when imported 8 into the United States r 


shall be exempt from duty; and then there follows the free list 
as set forth in Exhibit A in the President's message to this 
body. Upon page 20 occurs the proviso under, which these 
articles are to be put upon the free list: 

Provided, That the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada shall be exempt from dut 
when the President of the United States shall have satisfactory evi- 
dence and shall make proclamation that the following articles, the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States or any of its 
possessions are admitted into the Dominion of Canada free of duty. 

And then follows merely a repetition of the free list, and all 
that is necessary for Canada to get the full benefit of importing 
her food and other products that are placed on the free list into 
this country, without taking any action whatever on the proposed 
tariff items, is simply to legislate admitting the same articles 
free of duty when imported from the United States into Can- 
ada. Likewise with the items that are to be subjected to cer- 
tain reductions, beginning on page 1 of this bill, there is no 
condition attached as to when these reductions shall take effect, 
other than that they shall go into effect when the President 
shall make proclamation that the Canadian Government has 
mane the same reductions on these articles in the Canadian 
tariff. 

There is nothing in this bill that says that Canada shall 
not accept a part of this agreement and not accept the rest, and 
if we pass the bill in that form inevitably the option is with 
the Canadian Parliament to accept one half of this proposition 
d ignore the other half. 
further fact that this bill has not been sufficiently 
digested has, I think, been demonstrated to this House when 
questions have been asked members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means as to the woeed-pulp proposition. No one has under- 
taken to explain what would be the effect of this amendment 
that the committee has made. 

We are led to believe that this tentative agreement is a 
sacred document not to be amended, and yet the Committee on 
Ways and Means has seen fit to offer an amendment upon the 
wood pulp and print paper provision, and yet no member of the 
Ways and Means Committee has undertaken to suggest—and I 
very much doubt whether one will—or to explain to this House 
what will be the effect of the amendment proposed on trade 
relations in wood pulp and print paper between these two 
countries. That task is left to our honored friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], whom we all concede is an expert upon this sub- 
ject, but I think that any man who will read and study this 
question will at least see some very inequitable provisions in it. 

The truth is the newspaper fraternity are to be handed a 
“gold brick” in this wood pulp and print paper proposition. 
It sounds loud, but when analyzed it contains no substantial 
concession to the consumers of wood pulp or print paper in the 
United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the gentleman from South Dakota 
permit me one question? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will yield for one ques- 
tion. I would like to yield for many, but I have but 15 minutes 
and I am admonished that already 10 minutes of that time has 
elapsed. 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. Adverting to the paragraph on page 
20 of the bill, is not it true that if this bill is enacted into law 
in its present form every article mentioned in the bill, both 
those provided in the free list and those upon which the tariff 
is reduced, will be admitted in this country free of duty when- 
ever Canada adopts the free list provided in the latter portion 
of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I have already stated—no, 
the free list will be admitted into this country whenever Canada 
accepts our free list and the tariff list will be admitted into 
this country when Canada adopts a like tariff list. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How does the gentleman escape the 
conclusion from this language? 

Provided, That ‘the articles above enumerated, the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, shall be exempt from duty. 

That includes every article in the bill from the first page 
down to the twentieth—* the articles above enumerated.” 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Because that is simply a 
proviso as to the free-list section of the bill, beginning on 
page 15. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not sax so. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. There are two provisions. 
There is a list of the ‘tariff items in the bill further back, begin- 
ning on page 1. The gentleman will find that absolutely correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think so. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Now, I oppose this bill in 
this form, and in doing so I want it distinctly understood I am 
not one who is not in favor of Canadian reciprocity. I believe 
in the protective principle, but I believe in a lowering of the 
duties also to a point which represents the difference im cost 
in production at home and abroad. As Republicans we have 
for the first time in our national platform, three years ago, given 
a scientific definition as to what ought to be the extent of the 
application of the American protective principle in this language, 
practically the difference in cost of production here and else- 
where, with a fair profit added. I oppose this legislation because 
we are not informed, and no effort has been made to inform us as 
to whether any item of this bill measures up to this Republican 
standard, the standard we seek to apply. It seems to me, as I 
look this over, that there is evidence that everything that 
Canada wants from this proposed trade arrangement she had 
obtained. If there is anything which she desired that has 
not been yielded to her, it is not apparent. There are certain 
things we very much need in this country, and one of them is 
free wood pulp absolutely. We were given in the Payne tariff 
bill free wood pulp from wood cut on private lands. 

We get nothing more as to wood pulp in this proposed agree- 
ment if it should be passed. We very much need free wood pulp 
from the Crown lands and public lands owned by the Provinces. 
‘That must be the main source of supply. Canada very discreetly 
and shrewdly suggests that they have no control over that, and 
that they have neither desire nor power to change the policies of 
the Provinces upon that subject. If these Provinces see fit to 
give what we so much desire, that might be done, otherwise not. 
We should withhold our concessions until we can obtain this 
concession and others that would be a real gain in onr com- 
mercial relations. It is like the barley schedule and the wheat 
schedule, where our representatives, if we could find who they 
are, might with the same propriety have said, We will consent 
to free wheat and free barley introduced into this country 
whenever North Dakota and South Dakota and Minnesota con- 
sent to it, but we have neither desire nor power to force them to 
do so.” In other words, we are obtaining nothing from this bill 
that has yet been pointed out and nothing I have been able to 
find of practical advantage to this country in our trade rela- 
tions. I oppose it, furthermore, because it is class legislation. It 
is only another one of these tendencies which would place fur- 
ther special privileges in the hands of intermediaries between 
the producer and the consumer of our food products. If the 
champions of this bill think that 10,000,000 farmers in these 
United States are not smart enough to discover the iniquity of 
this measure and are not bold and independent enough to as- 
, sert themselves upon this subject, they have something coming 
in the way of a revelation. A great deal has already been 
heard in the last few days. I oppose any legislation which 
undertakes to place the products of the farmer upon the free 
list, and the moment they get out of his hands into the hands 
of the packer, or miller, or tanner, would place a liberal pro- 
tection upon them, so that the farmer, himself, if he wants to 
buy some of his own products in changed form for his own con- 
sumption, must first pay a price increased by a protective tariff. 

My Republican friends, if we adopt this, it is the beginning 
of the end of the Republican doctrine of protection to American 
industries [applause on the Republican side], and it will be the 
end unless we have another political revolution that shall fol- 
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low the Democratic tariff revision like the revolution following 
— Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

We can upon no industrial or commercial principle justify 
the placing of the products of the farmer upon the free list, 
leaving him an absolutely free-trade market in which to sell 
the products of his own hands and toil, and then force him into 
a protective market for practically everything he must buy. A 
policy so manifestly unfair will not withstand the test of time 
and will rise up to embarrass whatever political party may be 
responsible for this injustice. [Applause.] 

The ultimate consumer is likely to be disappointed with the 
results of this legislation. The farmer will be forced to sell 
his products at reduced rates, but very little of the reduction 
will filter throngh to the consumer. We reduced print paper 
$2.25 per ton in the Payne Act, but the paper companies appro- 
priated the reduction and print paper is higher to the news- 
papers than it was before the tariff reduction was made. 

Secretary Wilson has made a thorough investigation of the 
cost of food supplies and reports that the farmer is receiving 
only a fair profit on his investment, but that the middle men 
and corporations handling the food supply add, on the average, 
about 50 per cent to the original cost. The intermediaries are 
well organized and ready to take over to themselves any reduc- 
tion on the first cost of farm products that may come by reason 
of free trade in these articles with Canada. 

I am not unfriendly to genuine reciprocity with Canada. I 
have often said that I would like to see Canada annexed to the 
United States. Her people and our own are of kindred blood 
and have a common history and common ideals. I should like 
to see much closer trade relations with our northern neighbor. 
Indeed, I am willing to take up eur tariff wall altogether and 
place it down on the northern boundary of Canada. But when 
we commence on this policy we must go all the way down the 
line, treating all American industries alike. Reciprocity with 
Canada must not be purchased at the cost of reciprocity in the 
United States. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Manpen having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its Clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 7252) granting an annuity to John 
R. Kissinger. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R.81922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River near Foster Falls, 
Wythe County, Va.; and 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley car bridge across the St. Croix River between the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 10326. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10454. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10453. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows .and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10327. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors; and 

H. R. 31538. An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New 
Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of 
the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across the 
Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line opposite the 
city of Mobile, Ala. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL]. 

Mr. KENDALL, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit an observa- 
tion or two upon this proposition, not as respects its specific 
details, but as concerns its general aspects. I am not unaware 
that any opposition that may be interposed to this bill will be 
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unavailing, but I should be recreant to the great party with 
which I have been affiliated all my life, and faithless to the 
great constituency which has commissioned me to represent it 


on this floor, if I remained silent at this hour. It requires no 
prophet's vision to discern that this measure is to receive favor- 
able consideration in this House. It is supported by a minor- 
ity of Republicans who appear anxious to imitate the Demo- 
cratic Party [applause on the Republican side], and by a ma- 
jority of Democrats who are determined to destroy the Repub- 
lican Party. [Applause on the Republican side.] That coali- 
tion, as incongruous as it is mischievous, is too powerful to be 
overthrown. But, Mr. Chairman, I protest against this bill not 
alone because it is unfair, unjust, and inequitable, but because 
its enactment marks the beginning of the end of the policy of 
protection to American industry. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] That policy is the policy advanced by Lincoln, expounded 
by Blaine, and defended by McKinley. It is so distinctively a 
Republican policy that if our party does not represent the prin- 
ciple upon which it is bottomed that party has no excuse for 
continued existence in the United States. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

It is a policy which has encountered violent enemies always, 
but always it has commanded devoted defenders. It is a policy 
which is how reviled by the false testimony of foes and com- 
promised by the faint praise of friends, but I believe it is still 
worthy of allegiance, no matter how severely it may be attacked 
from without nor how supinely it may be abandoned from 
within. It is a policy which has vindicated itself in the his- 
tory of the Republic. It is a policy under which our country 
in 50_years has increased from 30,000,000 to $0,000,000 in popu- 
lation and from eighteen billions to two hundred billions in 
wealth. It is a policy under which agriculture has expanded 
from six hundred millions to nine billions, mining from one 
hundred millions to three billions, and manufactures from two 
billions to thirty billions. It is a policy under which our people 
have attained to a prosperity, a contentment, a happiness un- 
precedented in the annals of mankind. It is a policy which has 
scattered its manifold blessings with undiminished prodigality 
upon producer and consumer, upon wageworker and capitalist. 
It is a policy under which this Nation has progressed from the 
obscurity of a subordinate power to the ascendancy of pre- 
miership among the commonwealths of the world. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I do not incline to observe its assas- 
sination without proclaiming its merits, nor to attend its obse- 
quies without delivering its eulogy. I entreat, therefore, the 
indulgence of the House for a moment while I announce my 
objections to the pending proposition. 

This bill proposes in our relations with Canada to transfer 
to the free list substantially all the products of the American 
farm, and I protest against that program as a flagrant dis- 
crimination against the homesteads of the Mississippi Valley. 
We are assured by the report which accompanies this measure 
that the conditions of all production in the northern Dominion 
are not materially different from those which obtain in this 
country. I refuse assent to that doctrine; but if it be true, 
why has not the reciprocal arrangement herein provided been 
extended to include manufactures as well? Why has agricul- 
ture alone been selected for sacrifice? 

True, if our benevolent solicitude embraces the entire Occi- 
dental Hemisphere, we may be sustained by the obvious satis- 
faction which prevails beyond our northern boundary. The 
Canadian press does not affect to conceal its exultation. I read 
from the Manitoba Free Press: x 


The results of the prolonged negotiations between the Canadian and 
American Governments are now before the poopie. The scope of the 
chan which have been agreed to is undoubtedly wider than had been 
anticipated. While in a matter of so much moment hurried 1 
may call for revision, it may be said, we think, that the people of Can- 
ada as a whole will be well satisfied with the conclusions which have 
been reached. 

The outstanding feature of the tariff is the complete reciprocity in 
farm 1 This will undoubtedly be popular with the farmers 
both of the east and of the west. The good times in the eastern Prov- 
inces during the life of the Elgin treaty are a matter of tradition, and 
there is no doubt that the opening of the markets of the great Ameri- 
can cities to the products of the eastern farms will be acceptable and 
profitable to the eastern farmer. In the west free wheat- and free 
access to the Chicago market for his cattle will undoubtedly appeal very 
strongly to the cultivator of the soil. 

The Ontario Advertizer has not been altogether satisfied with 
us in the past, but after characterizing the treaty as “the 
Canadian farmers’ triumph,” it authorizes us to congratulate 
ourselves that all is now forgiven. It says: 

This treaty agreement is a 3 reversal of the normal attitude 
of the United States for nearly half a century. Except during the 
brief periods of Cleveland's ascendancy, the policy of the country since 
the Civil War has been one of stiff-necked protectionism, with a par- 
ticularly forbidding front toward Canada. bably no persons have 
been more surprised at the change than the Canadian negotiators. 


They could scarcely have expected such liberality when they set out for 
Washington. 


But everywhere the farmers of the United States understand 
that their welfare is threatened by this inequitable agreement, 
and everywhere they are condemning without reservation the 
contemplated betrayal of their interests. Last week in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, after listening to a most elaborate argument in its 
favor from the highest possible authority, the Corn Growers’ 
Association unanimously adopted this resolution : 

We doubt the wisdom of thr 
Canadian farm products. By a0 ng eee . — 
unable to obtain a fair compensation for the time and labor which he 
invests in his business, and we recommend that no action be taken by 
our National Government that shall be detrimental to his Interest. 

Throughout the country, from Pennsylvania to Colorado and 
from Minnesota to Arkansas, similar demonstrations of disap- 
proval are reported. And why not? The agricultural interest 
is the most important of any in the industrial community and 
the most susceptible to injury by a retrograde movement to- 
ward free trade. The farmers remember with painful distinct- 
ness the dreary period from 1893 to 1897, when, under the 
blight of a revenue tariff, capital was out of investment, labor 
out of employment, and everybody out of everything but trouble. 
They have not forgotten that melancholy epoch when insolvent 
banks, silent factories, prostrate enterprises, idle workingmen, 
and starving children furnished indisputable evidence that the 
administration of the Government was under Democratic con- 
trol. And they are not eager for a repetition of the experience. 
They have heretofore supposed that they are entitled to con- 
sideration in the formulation of tariff schedules, Our last na- 
tional platform declared: 

In all tariff legislation the true princi 2 
tained by the imposition of such duties . . 
cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reasonable 
profit to American industries. 

I venture to inquire of the bipartisan combination which is 
responsible for this bill whether in its preparation this test 
was applied or this rule observed? If so, detailed explanations 
will be gratefully entertained. The farmers and stock raisers 
and meat producers of the West will be delighted to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of that system of mathematics which 
will enable them to continue occupying land worth a hundred 
dollars an acre and employing labor at $2 a day in competition 
with their Canadian neighbors occupying land worth $45 an 
acre and employing labor at $1 a day. If this sagacious com- 
mittee ean advise us by what miracle of financial legerdemain 
they expect us to overcome this inequality, we shall acknowl- 
edge our obligation with appropriate humility. 

But it is contended that the departure to which we are in- 
vited is a “farsighted policy,” that “no yardstick” should be 
resorted to in measuring its benefits or injuries, and that our 
party is committed to the principle of reciprocity. I find two 
declarations upon the subject of reciprocity in recent national 
platforms, but neither justifies the agreement which we are 
now considering. In 1900 we said: 

We favor the associated polity of reciprocity so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 

We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ- 
ing commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 
effected consistent with the principles of protection and without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the character of reciprocity which 
was espoused by Blaine, indorsed by McKinley, and to which 
the Republican party is committed—a reciprocity on “ what we 
do not ourselves produce, which can be effected consistent with 
the principles of protection and without injury to American 
agriculture, American labor, or any American industry.” But 
the measure we are discussing will not result in establish- 
ing profitable reciprocity, it will eventuate in the introduction 
of absolute free trade. It is enjoying unusual popularity among 
our Democratic friends because they recognize in its adoption 
the first step in the complete overthrow of the settled policy of 
protection as it has been developed for half a century. 

Has it occurred to you, Mr. Chairman, that we have fallen 
upon parlous times when a tariff measure is submitted to a 
Republican House with the enthusiastic approbation of all the 
prominent Democrats on the floor? I am a protectionist of the 
old school. Shall I accept this new leadership when I am con- 
vinced that it will involve my country in industrial paralysis 
and my party in political disaster? 

In this controversy I assume to represent some thousands of 
farmers in the sixth congressional district of Iowa, and I agree 
that they with their fellows will be the principal sufferers if 
this legislation is enacted. But I warn the gentlemen from 
Massachusetts that in imperiling our prosperity they are de- 
stroying their own. We have never complained of a reasonable 
tariff upon what they make when we have been allowed as rea- 


sonable a tariff upon what we grow. We recognize that unless 
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their factories employ labor steadily at remunerative wages the 
profit of our market is reduced, and we cheerfully concede them 
duties on avhat they manufacture, measuring the difference be- 
tween productive cost at home and abroad. Moreover, we main- 
tain that if the policy of protection is to continue in this coun- 
try, there must be a consistent mutuality in the advantages 
which it confers. We do not object to a necessary tariff on what 
we buy if we are guaranteed a moderate tariff on what we sell. 
But I serve notice now that the people for whom I speak, people 
as intelligent, as patriotic, as progressive as any beneath the 
stars and stripes, will never tolerate duties on everything they 
consume while denied duties on everything they produce. 

I appeal from the provincial sectional selfishness which insists 
upon discriminating against a single interest to the compre- 
hensive national sentiment which demands the conservation of 
every interest. [Loud qapplause.] 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mann, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that | 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 32216) | 
to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as føl- 
ows: 

To Mr. Woop of New Jersey, for five days, on account of 
sickness. 


To Mr, Smiru of Michigan, indefinitely, on account of sick- th 


ness. 
To Mr. ALLEN, for one week, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. Moore of Texas, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 
DAM ACROSS ROCK RIVER AT LYNDON, ILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, with Senate amend- 
ments, the bill H. R. 30571, an act permitting the building of a | 
dam across Rock River at Lyndon, Ill. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do concur | 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

A similar House bill was ordered to be laid on the table. 

DAM ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT SAUK RAPIDS, MINN. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill S. 10757, an 
act permitting the building of a dam across the Mississippi 
sites at or near the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, 

The bill was read in full. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
ar bill on the House Calendar was ordered laid on the 


BRIDGE ACROSS MOBILE RIVER AT MOBILE, ALA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 10410) 
to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans Railway Co., 
a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, 
to construct a bridge over and across the Mobile River and its 
navigable channels on a line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala. | 

The bill was read in full. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the | 
third time, and passed. 
— . bill on the House Calendar was ordered laid upon 

e table. 


INCOME TAX. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication from the State of Nebraska touching the income-tax 
amendment, which, without objection, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp and Journal without being read: ` 


House roll 55. 


A bill for a Pi and concurrent resolution ratifying the 8 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, relati to es 
on incomes, said amendment having both Houses of the Sixty- 
an a het of the United States of America with the necessary two- 

r 2 
Whereas both Houses of the Sixty-first Congress of the United States 
of America, at its first session, by a constitutional majority of two- 
thirds thereof, made the following p tion to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America the following words, to wit: 
“A joint resolution W amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

of America in 


States of A — ee (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That following article is proposed as an amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United States which, when ratified by 


the 1 of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and as a part of the Constitution, namely— 
“ ‘ART. XVI. The Con shall haye power to lay and collect taxes 


on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
rag the several States, and without regard to any census or enumera- 

jo." Ft: : 

Therefore 

Be it enacted and resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Nebraska, That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, ratified by the 
tare of the State of Nebraska. 

ec. 2. Be it further resolved, That certified copies of this joint 


resolution be forwarded by the 88 of this State to the Secretary 


of State at Washington and to presiding officers of each House of 
the National Congress. a 
: JOHN KUHL, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
Attest : i 
Henry C. RICHMOND, 
Chief Clerk of House of Representatives. 
M. R. HOPEWELL, 
President of Senate. 
Attest: 


Wu. H. Surrn. 
Secretary of Senate. 
Approved, 1911. 


STATE or NEBRASKA, 88: 

I, Henry C. Richmond, chief clerk house of representatives, hereby 
certify that the within bill originated in the house and passed the 
legislature on the 9th day of February, 1911. 

Henny C. RICHMOND, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 


CHESTER H. ALDRICH, Gocerner. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, Addison Wait, secretary of state of the State of Nebraska, do 
hereby certify that I have carefully compared the annexed copy of 
house roll No. 55, enacted and by the thirty-second session of 
ee of the State of Nebraska, with the enrolled bill on file in 
this o ce, and that the same is a true and correct copy of said house 


roll No. 55. 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


In testimon 
great seal of the State of Nebraska. 


Done at Lincoln this 11th day ef February, in the year of our Lord 
1911, of the independence of the United States the one hundred and 
thirty-fourth, and of this State the forty-third. 

[SEAL] Appison Warr, Secretary of State. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 
S. 7648. An act for the relief of Charles J. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
S. 8008. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


permit the Denison Coal Co. to relinquish certain lands em- 
| braced in its existing Choctaw and Chickasaw coal lease, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 10015. An act for rebuilding and improving the present 
light and fog signal at Lincom Rock, Alaska, or for building 
another light and fog-signal station upon a different site near 
by; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10177. An act to authorize additional aids to navigation in 
the Lighthouse Establishment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10210. An act to direct the construction of a lighthouse 
and its maintenance near Orford Reef, off Cape Blanco, Oreg.; 


| to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


S. 10011. An act for establishing a light and fog-signal sta- 
tion on the Sau Pedro Breakwater, Cal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 865. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Muhleman, widow, 


| and the heirs at law of Samuel A. Muhleman, deceased; to the 


Committee on Claims. 

S. 6550. An act for the relief of Rittenhouse Moore; to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

S. 10257. An act establishing a light and fog-signal station at 
Portage River Pierhead, Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10256. An act establishing a light and fog-signal station on 
Michigan Island, Lake Superior; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10141. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 9970. An act to provide for the refunding of certain moneys 
illegally assessed and collected in the district of Utah; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 10025. An act for a fog signal and keeper’s quarters at the 
Trinidad Head Light Station, Cal.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10023. An act for establishing a light and fog-signal sta- 
tion on Richardsons Rock, in the Santa Barbara Islands, Cal.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 10022. An act for establishing aids to navigation on the 
Yukon River, Alaska; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S. 10008. An act for a flashing light to replace the fixed light 
now at the Point Fermin Light Station, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10017. An act for a flashing light, a fog signal, and a 
keeper’s dwelling at the Santa Barbara Light Station, Cal.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 10010. An act for the substitution of a first-class fog signal 
to replace the present Daboll trumpet at the Fort Point Light 
Station, Cal.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 10012. An act for the establishment of acetylene-gas beacon 
lights, lighted buoys, and fog signals at or near Point Herron, 
Point Glover, Apple Cove Point, Bush Point, Point Partridge, 
and the improvement of the lights and fog signals at Morrow- 
stone Point and Slip Point, Puget Sound, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1882. An act for the relief of the estate of Antonia Sousa, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 9954. An act for the relief of Lincoln C. Andrews; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 6582. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to require 
the erection of fire escapes in certain buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 19, 1906, 
as amended by act of Congress approved March 2, 1907; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 288. An act for the creation of the police and firemen’s re- 
lief fund, to provide for the retirement of members of the police 
and fire departments, to establish a method of procedure for 
such retirement, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 8645. An act to confirm the name of Commodore Barney 
Circle for the circle located at the eastern end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 9241. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to revive, 
with amendments, an act to incorporate the Medical Society of 
the District of Columbia, approved July 7, 1838;” to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 9239. An act to change the name of Fort Place from Seven- 
teenth to Eighteenth Streets NE. to Irving Street; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 6878. An act to authorize the acquisition of lands by the 
Reclamation Service by exchange, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 9556, An act to provide for the extension of the post-office 
and courthouse building at Dallas, Tex., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 10189. An act to amend an act to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites 
for public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 
of public buildings, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

S. 9123. An act to increase the limit of cost for the erection of 
the United States post-office building at Grafton, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 9124. An act to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of the United States post-office building at Sistersville, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 5036. An act for the erection of a public building at 
Lancaster, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

S. 6645. An act for the establishment of a park at the junc- 
tion of Maryland Avenue, Fifteenth Street, and H Street NBE., 
hae a ed D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 

umbia. 

S. 4678. An act to adjust the claims of certain settlers of 
Sherman County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 8608. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to place upon the retired list of the United States Navy 
Surg. I. W. Kite with the rank of medical inspector; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 9271. An act for the relief of William H. Walsh; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 10208. An act authorizing the resurvey of certain lands in 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 10536. An act directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to lot No. 20, 
square No. 253, in the city of Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 10275. An act relative to joint operations of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Committee -on Military 
Affairs. 


S. 9011. An act to provide for the granting by the Secretary 
of the Interior of permits to explore and prospect for oil and 
gas on unappropriated and withdrawn lands; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of the 
message of the President, together with the report of the agent 
of the United States in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Arbitration at The Hague; to the Committee on Printing. 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution directing that a portion of 
square No. 857 in the city of Washington, D. C., be reserved for 
use as an avenue and improved; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 21882. An act for the relief of Horace D. Bennett; 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the 
taxing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 


H. R. 14729. An act for the relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 30727. An act providing for the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Buffalo, Wyo.; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming; 

H. R. 25234. An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands to Charles E. Miller; 

H. R. 5968. An act to pay Thomas P. Morgan, jr., amount 
found due him by Court of Claims; 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers to the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 19505. An act. for the relief of Eugene Martin; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 13936. An act for the relief of William P. Drummon; 

H. R. 30888. An act providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad; 

H. R. 22688. An act to authorize the extension of Thirteenth 
Street NW. from its present terminus north of Madison Street 
to Piney Branch Road; 

H. R. 25081. An act for the relief of Helen S. Hogan; 

H. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 3 

H. R. 24749. An act revising and amending the statutes rela- 
tive to trade-marks; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minn. ; i 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead Street 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
North; 

H. R. 17007. An act for the relief of Willard W. Alt; 

II. R. 20375. An act to authorize certain changes in the per- 
manent system of highways, District of Columbia; 

H. R. 25679. An act for the relief of the Sanitary Water- 
Still Co.; 

H. R. 26529. An act for the relief of Phoebe Clark; 

H. R. 19747. An act for the relief of William C. Rich; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son; 

H. R. 23314. An act to authorize the employment of letter car- 
riers at certain post offices; 

H. R. 25074. An act for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner Walter B. Chester; 

H.R. 6776. An act for the relief of Oliva J. Baker, widow of 
Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United States Navy; 

H. R. 2556. An act for the relief of R. A. Sisson; 

H. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
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River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,“ 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 30135. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 81161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land 
Co. of Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite foreign countries to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915, at San Francisco, Cal.; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 7252. An act granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger; 

S. 10348. An act to convey to the city of Fort Smith, Ark., 
a portion of the national cemetery reservation in said city; 

S. 9566. An act to reserve certain lands and to incorporate the 
same and make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Alfred Childers; 

S. 10594. An act to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, 
Kans., to construct a bridge across the Missouri River near the 
city of Atchison, Kans. ; 

S. 10595. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution reaffirming the boundary line 
between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the-President 
of the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal.; 

H. R. 21646, An act for the relief of William Doherty ; 

H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 18342. An act for the relief of E. C. Young; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation known 
as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from the 
War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service; 

H. R. 18857. An act for the relief of Laura A. Wagner; 

H. R. 29300. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell a certain 40-acre tract of land to the Masonic order in 
Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct build- 
ings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in 
block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.; 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. R. 31656. An act extending the time for commencing and 
completing the bridge authorized by an act approved April 23, 
1906, entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa. from a 
point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a point 
in the borough of West Brownsville, Washington County; and 

H. R. 20072. An act for the relief of Hans N. Anderson. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on Appropriations, pre- 
sented for printing under the rule the conference report (No. 
2158) and statement on the bill (H. R. 29360) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912,” as 
follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 

two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


29360) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 28, 29, 
39, 40, 53, 54, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, 67, 90, 91, 116, 120, 126, 
142, 143, 144, 150, 151, 155, 156, 157, 158, 163, 168, 175, 183, 185, 
189, 204, 208, 217, and 222. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 43, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 56, 57, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71. 72, 
73, 74. 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 83, 84, 87, 88. 80, 92, 93, 94, 95. 96. 97, 
98, 110 111. 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 152, 153, 154, 160, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166. 
167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 184, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 206, 207, 
209, 213, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 223, 224, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
and 230, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of said amendment, after the word “available,” strike ont 
the word “five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “three”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$174,620”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. á 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“2 clerks, at $2,000 each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed insert “forty-two”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$332,700”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


-of the sum proposed insert $147,970"; and the Senate agree 


to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$278,410”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 159: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 159, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 8 
of said amendment, after the word “boxes,” strike out the 
words “five thousand” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“two thousand five hundred”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 177: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 177, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,311,010”; and the Senate agree 
to the same 

Amendment numbered 186: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 186, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$171,190”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 210: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 210, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed insert “nine”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. E 

Amendment numbered 211: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 211, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed insert “eleven”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 212, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $75,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$36,510”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

On amendments numbered 30, 31, 32, 33, 41, 42, 44, 45, 85, 86, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 205, and 218 the committee of conference have been unable 
to agree. 

F. H. GILLETT, 
J. V. GRAFF, 

L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN, 

E. J. BURKETT, 
MURPHY J. FOSTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on | 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 29360) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1912, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing report, as to each of the amendments of the Senate, namely: 

Amendments Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, relating to salaries 
of officers and employees and other expenses of the Senate, are 
all recommended to be agreed to by the House. 

On amendments Nos. 28 and 29: Strikes out the proposed in- 
crease of an assistant clerk to a House committee. 

On amendment No. 34: Makes the appropriation for fuel and 
oil, under the House of Representatives, available for the Capi- 
tol power plant. 

On amendments Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40, relating to the 
Library of Congress: Increases the salary of the Librarian 
from $6,000 to $6,500; provides for two additional assistants at 
$600 each in the reading room; and strikes out the provision for 
a stenographer and typewriter at $900 in the law library. 

On amendment No. 43: Appropriates $18,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $17,000, as proposed by the House, for 
miscellaneous expenses of the Library of Congress. 

On amendment No. 46: Provides that the reorganization of 
the force in the Executive Office shall take effect immediately 
on the passage of the act. 

On amendment No. 47: Appropriates $3,000, instead of $5,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for expert examiners for the Civil 
Service Commission. 

On amendments Nos. 48, 49, and 50: Appropriates $12,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $8,000, as proposed by the 
House, for the salary of the Secretary of State; and increases 
the salary of the Chief of the Bureau of Trade Relations in 
the State Department from $2,100 to $2,500. 

On amendments Nos. 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, and 64, relating to the divisions of the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Increases the salary of the chief clerk of the 
department from $3,000 to $4,000; provides for five firemen at 
$660, instead of $720 each, as proposed by the Senate; increases 
the pay of five law clerks in the Division of Customs from $2,000 
to $2,500 each; strikes out the increases, proposed by the Senate, 
in salaries in the Division of Appointments; and provides for a 
bookbinder at $1,250 in the Division of Printing and Stationery. 

On amendments Nos. 65, 66, and 67: Strikes out the increase 
in salary of five inspectors, proposed by the Senate, in the Office 
of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

On amendments Nos. 68 and 69: Increases the salary of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury from $5,500 to $6,000. 

On amendment No. 70: Transfers to the assistant and chief 
clerk in the office of the Auditor for the Post Office Department 
the duties and powers heretofore exercised by the deputy 
auditor. 

On amendments Nos. 71, 72, 73, 74, and 75, relating to the 
office of the Auditor for the Post Office Department, increases 
salaries as follows: Of the auditor, from $4,000 to $5,000; the 
law clerk, from $2,500 to $3,000; the expert accountant, from 
$2,250 to $2,750; and of four chiefs of division, from $2,000 to 
$2,250 each. 

On amendments Nos. 75, 77, 78, and 79, relating to the office 
of the Treasurer: Reduces the number of clerks at $900 each 
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ar a to 26, and the number of counters at $700 each from 
0 * 

On amendments Nos. 80, 81, and 82, relating to the office of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: Provides for two clerks 
at $2,000 each instead of two clerks at $900 each. 

On amendments Nos. 83 and 84: Provides for a messenger at 
$840, instead of an assistant messenger at $720, in the office of 
the Life-Saving Service. 

On amendments Nos. 87, 88, 89, and 90, relating to the office of 
the Director of the Mint: Increases the salary of the director 
from $4,500 to $5,000, and of the adjuster of accounts from 
$2,250 to $2,500, and appropriates $200, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $400, as proposed by the Senate, for books 
and pamphlets, 

On amendment No. 91: Strikes out the provision proposed by 
the Senate making the appropriation of $75,000 for investiga- 
tion of accounts and records and to secure better methods of 
administration in the Treasury Department, available for un- 
foreseen contingencies, 

On amendments Nos. 92, 93, and 94, relating to the subtreasury 
at Boston, Mass.: Increases the pay of an assistant receiving 
teller from $1,600 to $1,700, and of a redemption clerk from 
$1,400 to $1,600. 

On amendments Nos. 95, 96, 97, and 98, relating to the mint at 
New Orleans, La.: Appropriates for two additional clerks at 
$1,200 each and increases the amount for wages of workmen 


| from $6,540 to $7,500. 


On amendments Nos. 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, and 115, relating 
to the Jerritories of Arizona and New Mexico: Increases the 
salaries of the governors from $3,000 to $3,500 each, and of the 
secretaries from $1,800 to $2,500 each. 

On amendments Nos. 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, relating 
to the office of the Secretary of War: Increases the salary of the 
disbursing clerk from $2,500 to $2,750; of the appointment clerk 
from $2.000 to $2,250; the additional compensation of the super- 
intendent of buildings from $250 to $500; and one elevator con- 
ductor from $470 to $540; strikes out the proposed increase in 
the salary of the clerk to the assistant and chief clerk from 
$2.100 to $2,250, and of two messenger boys from $360 each to 
$600 each. 

On amendments Nos. 123 and 124: Increases the salary of the 
chief clerk and solicitor in the office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the War Department from $2,250 to $2,500. 

On amendments Nos, 125, 126, 127, and 128, relating to the 
office of the Quartermaster General: Increases the salary of 
one supervising engineer from $2,500 to $2,750; strikes out the 
increase proposed in the salary of the sanitary and heating 
engineer from $1,800 to $2,000; and provides for a writer of 
specifications and computer at $1,200. 

On amendments Nos. 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, and 135, re- 
lating to the office of the Commissary General: Provides for two 
additional clerks, $1,800 each; one additional clerk, at $1,600; 
two additional clerks, at $1,400 each; makes a reduction of two 
cr en at $1,200 each; two clerks, at $1,000 each; and one clerk, 
at $900. 

On amendments Nos. 136 and 137: Increases the amount for 
services of skilled draftsmen and others in the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, in the War Department, from $45,000 to $50,000, 
and makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill. 

On amendments Nos. 138, 139, 140, and 141, relating to the 
office of Public Buildings and Grounds: Provides for a superin- 
tendent at $3,000 instead of an engineer at $2,400; and appro- 
priates $2,800 for uniforms for park watchmen. 

On amendment No. 142: Strikes out the proposed appropria- 
tion of $5,000 for repair of floors of corridors in the State, War, 
and Nayy Department Building. 

On amendments Nos. 143 and 144: Strikes out the proposed 
increase in salary of the telegraph operator from $1,100 to 
$1,200 in the office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

On amendments Nos. 145, 146, and 147: Provides for a clerk 
at $1,200 instead of a copyist at $900 in the Office of Naval 
Records of the Rebellion. 

On amendments Nos. 148 and 149: Provides for an additional 
copyist at $840 in the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department. 

On amendments Nos. 150 and 151: Strikes out the provision 
for an additional laborer at $660 in the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence. 

On amendment No. 152: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by 
me Senate, for a monthly pilot chart of the North Pacific 

cean. 

On amendments Nos. 153 and 154: Increases the pay of one 
assistant from $1,800 to $2,000 in the Nautical Almanac Office. 

On amendments Nos. 155 and 156: Strikes out the provision 
for an additional clerk at $1,800 in the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department. 
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On amendments Nos. 157 and 158: Strikes out provision for 
an additional clerk, at $1,800, in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department. 

On amendment No. 159: Appropriates $2,500 instead of 
$5,000, as proposed by the Senate, for steel file cases and file 
boxes for the Navy Department. 

On amendments Nos. 160, 161, and 162: Increases the salary 
s the chief clerk of the Interior Department from $3,000 to 

000. 

On amendment No. 163: Strikes out the proposed increase 
from $3 to $4 for the per diem allowance of two special in- 
spectors in the Interior Department. 

On amendments Nos. 164, 165, and 166: Provides for an 
assistant chief of division at $2,000 instead of a clerk at $1,800 
in the General Land Office. 

On amendments Nos. 167, 168, and 169: Increases the salary 
of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs from $3,000 
to $3,500, and strikes out the provision, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing his appointment to be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

On amendments Nos. 170, 171, 172, 173, and 174, relating to 
the Pension Office: Provides for a second Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions, at $3,600, and rearranges the provision for skilled 
laborers without increasing their number or compensation. 

On amendments Nos. 175, 176, 177, and 178, relating to the 
Patent Office: Strikes out the provision for an assistant exam- 
iner of trade-marks and designs, at $2,400; provides for six 
assistant examiners of trade-marks and designs, at $1,500 each; 
and appropriates $500, instead of $250, for investigating the 
question of public use or sale of inventions. 

On amendments Nos. 179 and 180, relating to the Bureau of 
Education: Provides for a specialist in higher education at 
$3,000, and reduces the amount from $9,000 to $6,000 for the 
investigation of rural education, industrial education, and 
school hygiene. 

On amendments Nos. 181 and 182: Increases the salary of the 
chief electrical engineer of the Capitol and other buildings from 
$2,400 to $3,000. 

On amendment No. 183: Strikes out the provision, proposed 
by the Senate, for the installation of a laundry plant in the 
Interior Department. 

On amendments Nos. 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, and 189, relating 
to the Post Office Department: Increases the salary of the chief 
clerk of the department from $3,000 to $4,000; strikes out the 
provision for a painter at $900; increases the salary of the 
assistant superintendent of the Division of Supplies from $1,800 
to $2,000; and strikes out the provision for the “ purchase of 
vehicles“ instead of the“ purchase of wagons.” 

On amendments Nos. 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
and 199, relating to the Department of Justice: Increases sal- 
aries as follows: Attorney in charge of titles from $2,700 to 
$3,500; chief clerk of the department from $2,500 to $3,000; 
superintendent of prisons from $3,000 to $4,000; chief of di- 
vision of investigation from $3,000 to $3,500; librarian from 
$1,600 to $1,800; the assistant solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor from $2,250 to $3,000; and provides for a 
messenger at $960 instead of one at $840. 

On amendments Nos. 204, 206, and 207: Makes a verbal cor- 
rection in the text of the bill and increases the salary of an 
3 engineer in the Bureau of Lighthouses from $2,100 to 
2,250. 

On amendments Nos. 208, 209, 210, 211, and 212, relating to 
the Bureau of Statistics: Strikes out the proposed increase in 
the salary of the chief clerk from $2,250 to $2,500 and provides 
for three additional clerks, one at $1,600, one at $1,400, and 
one at $1,200. 

On amendments Nos. 213 and 214: Increases the salary of 
the assistant chief of Division of Naturalization from $2,500 
to $3,000. i 

On amendments Nos. 215, 216, and 217: Increases the salary 
of the Director of the Bureau of Standards from $5,000 to 
$6,000 and restores to the bill the provision authorizing the 
designation of some officer of the Bureau of Standards to act 
during the absence of the director. 

On amendments Nos. 219 and 220: Increases the salaries of 
nine stenographic clerks to the Justices of the Supreme Court 
from $1,600 to $2,000 each. 

On amendments Nos. 221, 222, 223, 224, and 225, relating to 
the court of appeals, District of Columbia : Increases the salary 
of the clerk from $3,250 to $3,500; strikes out the proposed 
increase in the salary of the crier from $1,000 to $1,200; ap- 
propriates $1,000 instead of $800 for necessary expenditures in 
the conduct of the clerk’s office, and increases the salaries of 
the three stenographers for the judges of the court from $900 
to $1,200 each. 


On amendment No. 226: Provides for a stenographer at $720 
for the district judge for the eastern district of Illinois. 

On amendments Nos. 227 and 228, relating to the Commerce 
Court: Makes a verbal correction in the text of the bill, and 
appropriates $75,000 for payment of bailiffs and other em- 
ployees not otherwise specifically provided for, and for such 
other miscellaneous expenses as may be approved by the pre- 
siding judge, instead of a sum of money for requisite assistance. 

On amendments Nos. 229 and 230: Appropriates for an addi- 
tional laborer, at $660, for the Court of Claims. 

The committee of conference has been unable to agree on the 
following amendments, namely: 

Amendments Nos. 30, 31, 82, and 33, relating to the salaries 
of stenographers of the House. 

On amendments Nos. 41 and 42: Appropriating $100,000, in- 
stead of $75,000, for increase of the Library of Congress. 

On amendments Nos. 44 and 45: Increasing the salary of the 
Secretary to the President from $6,000 to $10,000. 

On amendments Nos. 85 and 86: Increasing the salary of the 
Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing from $5,500 
to $6,000. 

On amendments Nos. 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, and 109, relating to the assay offices at Charlotte, N. C., 
Helena Mont., New York, N. Y., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

On amendments Nos. 200 and 201: Providing for an addi- 
tional assistant secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

On amendments Nos. 202 and 203: Appropriating $60,000, 
instead of $40,000, for commercial agents for the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

On amendment No. 205: Appropriating $10,000, instead of 
$8,000, to enable the Bureau of Manufactures to collate and 
publish tariffs of foreign countries; and 

On amendment No. 218: Striking out the appropriation of 
$25,000 to complete the testing machine at Pittsburg. 

: FREDK. H. GILLETT, 
JOSEPH V. GRAFF, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have leave to print upon the bill H. R. 32216, 
the reciprocity bill, for five legislative days. 

Mr. FASSETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman what the disposition is in 
reference to allowing time for debate on the floor. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. I 
offered it in entire agreement with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr, FASSETT. Then, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that Members of the House may have leave 
to print on the bill H. R. 32216, the reciprocity bill, for five 
legislative days. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am forced to object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 14, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, transmitting a statement of 
documents received and distributed by that department (H. 
Doc. No. 1383) was taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PRAY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8457) to restore 
to the public domain certain lands withdrawn for reservoir 
purposes in Millard County, Utah, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2156), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public. Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 5432) to authorize 
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the city of Seattle, Wash., to purchase certain lands for the 
protection of the source of its water supply, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2159), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

‘Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 31806), to 
amend an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
United States commissioners over offenses committed on a por- 
tion of the permanent Hot Springs Mountain Reservation,” ap- 
proved April 20, 1904, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 2154), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of ‘Columbia, to which was referred ‘the bill of the House 
(H. R. 32724) to amend the charter of the Firemen's Insurance 
Co. of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2157), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. COWLES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 8535) for the relief of 
George T. Larkin, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2155), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Under clause 2, Rule XIII, 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the House resolution (H. Res. 
937) of inquiry ‘relative to paint shipped to Panama, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 2153), which 
said resolution and report were laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
vials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 32781) to author- 
fize the extension and widening of Colorado Avenue NW., 
‘through parcel 8613; to the Committee on the District -of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A ‘bill (H. R. 32752) te amend ‘sec- 
‘tion 4488, Revised Statutes, for the greater safety and protection 
of passengers on steam vessels of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 32783) to 
authorize expenditures ‘for aids to navigation in the Delaware 
River and Bay; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 82754) authorizing ithe 
reconveyance to the United States, by States and Territories, of 
lands, occupied, used, or needed in carrying out the reclamation 
Jaw or the Carey Act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 32755) pro- 
viding for the issuance of a charter to the Veteran Reserve 
Corps of America, a -corporate military organization; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMBRON: A bill (H. R. 82756) to authorize the 
Greeley-Arizona Irrigation Co. to build a dam across ‘the Colo- 
rado River at or near Head Gate Rock, near Parker, in Yuma 
County, Ariz.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE: A bill (H. R. 32757) placing articles im- 
ported into the United ‘States for use in the construction and 
equipment of pulp and paper mills and in the manufacture of 
the products thereof on the free list; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 968) au- 
‘thorizing the appointment of an additional ‘clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 969) of in- 
quiry as to certain facts relating to the merchant marine; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 970) inquiring of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor as to certain facts relating to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 


rine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 971) authorizing 
payment of $1,200 to Herman Gauss for services as assistant 
clerk to Committee on Invalid Pensions; to the ‘Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. McCAULL: Resolution (H. Res. 972) providing for the 
consideration of House bill 32216; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER : Memorial of the Legislature of Washing- 
‘ton, concerning coal and other lands in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Montana, relative to 
election of United States Senators by popular vote; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in ‘Congress. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
asking the Congress of the United States to refuse to enact the 
measure now pending relating to United ‘States pension agen- 
‘cies; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRAY: Memorial of the Legislature of Montana, for 


-donation of unappropriated public lands to aid in establish- 


ment of hospital for treatment of indigent persons afflicted with 
‘tuberculosis; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Montana, relative to 
election of United ‘States Senators by popular vote; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
‘tives in Congress. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Montana, petitioning Con- 
gress to set aside unappropriated public lands in aid of asylum 
for insane; tothe Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, asking the Congress of the United States not to 
enact the measure now pending to consolidate the pension agen- 
‘cies which now exist into one in the city of Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: A memorial of the Legislature 
of Colorado, favoring an amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for the direct election of Senators; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Colorado, favoring the 
‘Sulloway bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 32758) granting a pension 
to Gus M. Brass, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32759) granting a pension to Anna Pierce; 
to the ‘Committee on ‘Invalid ‘Pensions. 

By Mr. ‘CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 82760) granting an in- 
‘crease of pension to William T. Kitchin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 32701) granting 
‘an increase of pension to Thomas J. Elton; ‘to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32702) granting an increase of pension 
to Joseph Waltshlager; to the Committee on Invalid ‘Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32763) granting an increase of pension 
to William T. Colbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 32764) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elihu W. Gray; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H.-R. 32765) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie G. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 32706) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Pinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAW: A bill (A. R. 32767) for the allowance of 
certain claims reported by the Court of Claims under ‘the pre- 
visions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, 
and commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MASSEY: A bill (H. R. 32768) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Watson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32769) for the relief of Passed Asst. Pay- 
master Edwin M. Hacker; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 32770) 
‘granting u pension to Frank Sutterfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid ‘Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: A bill (H. R. 32771) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Rooney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 32772) grant- 
ang an increase of pension to Stephen Vogel; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 32773) granting an 
increase of pension to Harrison Ferguson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 32774) granting an in- 
erease of pension to John H. Nutt; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
praying that the Fort Walla Walla Military Reservation be 
ceded to Whitman College; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Legislature of the State of Oregon, praying 
that the Fort Walla Walla Military Reservation be ceded to 
Whitman College; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. W. Styles, of Momence, III., and five others, 
and H. McAlester and one other, protesting against the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Pontiac Farmers’ Grain Co., of Pontiac, 
III.; Congress of the Knights of Labor; and National Grange, 
protesting against the trade agreement with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the repeal of the tax on oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
praying for the construction of a public building at Roseburg, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, of Westchester County, N. Y., protesting 
against the fortification of the Panama Canal; to the Committee 
on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
in the States of Texas and Missouri, and of the governor general 
of the Order of the Descendants of Colonial Governors, protest- 
ing against the establishment or location of a reformatory in 
the vicinity of Mount Vernon; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of F. C. Beeman and other citizens of Osceola 
County, Mich., praying for the establishment of a parcels post; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Board of Trade, ask- 
ing for an appropriation for the restriction of the spread of 
alfalfa-leaf weevil; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. AIKEN: Petition of Camp 2, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, for restricted immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of George V. 
Stabell and other citizens of Lancaster, N. Y., favoring the 
building of the battleship New York in a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of West Side Business Men and Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, of Buffalo, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDRUS: Petition of citizens of New York State, 
for construction of battleships in Government navy yards; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 22, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Yonkers, N. Y., for H. R. 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of members of the Society of Friends, for neu- 
oa of the canal; to the Committee on Railways and 

anals. 

Also, petition of Tarrytown Typographical Union, No. 523, 
for the Tou Velle bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of business firms of Delphos, 
Ohio, against a rural parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Franklin County Bar Association, of Ohio, 
against holding of Federal district courts in the city of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, at Cincinnati, Ohio, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. R. Woodling, of Beach City, Ohio, for a 
parcels post and against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Grange, favoring 
the parcels post, the election of United States Senators by a 


direct vote of the people, a nonpartisan tariff commission, and 
liberal appropriations by State and National Governments for 
the building of permanent highways, and in opposition to the 
change of rural mail delivery to the star-route system, and 
also to any change in the present oleomargarine law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petitions of Washingtonville Grange, No. 
912, of Blooming Grove, and Goshen Grange, No. 915, of Goshen, 
all of Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New York, against 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of citizens of South 
Dakota, against a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. - 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Washington Camp No. 150, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Valley Forge, Pa., for en- 
actment of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Federation of Labor of Chester, Pa., for 
= R. 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Republican Club of New 
York, favoring the Depew amendment to Senate joint resolution 
134; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union, favoring illiteracy test 
in the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigratien and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, for 
repeal of 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William Verbeck, adjutant general of New 
York State, for bill providing for 612 additional officers in the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Militia. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Catholic Woman’s 
Club, of Kenosha, Wis., for a children’s burean; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
construction of battleship New York in the New York Navy 
Yard; to the Committee or Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Muscatine (Iowa) Trades and 
Labor Assembly, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Local No. 13, Troy Musical 
Association, for repeal of 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Assembly of 
New York State, for construction of battleship New York in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Paper to accompany bill for relief of David 
Secrist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of New York Medical Journal, 
against proposed increase of postal rates on certain magazines; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of New York State Assembly, for building 
battleship New York in Government navy yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Merchants’ Association of New York and 
New York Produce Exchange, for reciprocity with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
for a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, for 
battleship building in Government navy yards; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles County Osteopathic Society, 
against a Federal department of health; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York, against increase of 
postage on magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. R. Cooke, of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring a 
dental corps for the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of E. R. Elliott and others, of 
Rockford, III., against a parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Association of Army Nurses of the Civil 
War, for pensions of $30 per month; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Illinois State Branch of the National Ger- 
man-American Alliance, for House bill 9137, for a monument 
at Germantown, Pa., to mark the first German settlement in 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Petition of citizens of fifteenth 
congressional district of Texas, protesting against the establish- 
ment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. ‘ 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of citizens of New York, against 
increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. R. Cook, of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring a 
eee corps for the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of Pittsburg, Pa., against repeal 
of act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. L., chap. 546, p. 605), relative 
to hand printing of United States notes, bonds, and checks; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of people on rural routes of North 
Dakota, for increase of salaries of rural carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of farmers of the county of Pembina, State of 
North Dakota, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of South 
Bosque, Tex., against passage of a parcels-post law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Paducah, Ky., for 
reduction of oleomargarine tax; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Williamstown, Ky., for restricted 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines and 
Muscatine, Iowa, for neutralization of the Panama Canal; -to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petitions of Wabash Council, No. 
78, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Baltimore City; 
the State Council, Daughters of America; Washington Camps 
Nos. 67 and 82, Patriotic Order Sons of America, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petitions of Rock Council, No. 54, and 
Colonial Council, No. 605, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanies, of Glen Rock, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of New York, favoring 
construction of battleship New York at a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Loren Township Civic League, 78 voters, 
for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petitions of citizens of 
Falls City and business men of Virginia, Du Bois, Table Rock, 
Lewiston, Dawson, and Salem, all in the State of Nebraska, 
against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Washington 
Camps Nos. 461, 419, 608, 7, and 101, all of Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, urging the enactment of House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also petition of Local No. 1731, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America; Daniel Webster Council, No. 
700; Kenderton Council, No. 221; Port Matilda Council, No. 
921; Spring City Council, No, 900; Johnstown Council, No. 700; 
Smoky City Council, No. 119; Markleysburg Council, No. 568; 
and Sherwood Council, No. 160, all of Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, and Washington Camp No. 147, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, urging passage of House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Hair Spinners’ Union No, 72347, of Phila- 
delphia; Mr. A. C. Nowland, J. C. Dounton, Charles Wallace 
& Co., all of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of amend- 
ment to agricultural appropriation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By. Mr. PALMER: Petition of Washington Camps Nos. 752, 
727, and 117, Patriotic Order Sons of America, and of Sherwood 
Council, No. 160, and Susquehanna Council, No. 89, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRAY: Petition of citizens of Helena, Mont., in favor 
of the Carter-Weeks bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of citizens of Kansas, against a 
porro apost law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 


Also, petition of citizens of Kansas, against Senate bill 404, 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Town Council of Warren, 
R. I.; P. P. Stewart Hale and 15 other citizens of Newport, 
R. I.; and George W. Leonard and 20 others, of Newport, R. I., 
favoring Senate bill 5677, promoting efficiency of Life-Saving 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Hugh R. Miller and 
7 others, Edward M. Chase and 28 others, John Degraw and 
10 others, F. H. Bennett and 15 others, William Maberg and 52 
others, James M. Brady and 12 others, Warren Evans and 8 
others, East Casco Grange and 144 others, Frank La Chapelle 
and 36 others, William Arnold and 17 others, S. E. Martin and 
17 others, all residents of the sixth Michigan congressional dis- 
trict, for a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Memorial of Metal Trades Council of 
Hartford and Central Labor Union of Hartford, favoring con- 
struction of battleship New York at Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Unity Grange, of Chester, Conn., against 
parcels-post legislation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, favoring the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, for defeat of House bill 25241; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Western Star Council, Sid- 
ney, Ohio; Ruby Council, Bradford, Ohio; and General Meade 
Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for restrict- 
ing immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of John J. Young and 
other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the construction of the 
battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. KEAN, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 80571) per- 
mitting the building of a dam across Rock River at Lyndon, III. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 7252. An act granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger; 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son; 

H. R. 2556. An act for the relief of R. A. Sisson; 

H. R. 6776. An act for the relief of Oliva J. Baker, widow of 
Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United States Navy; 


H. R. 17007. An act for the relief of Willard W. Alt; 

H. R. 19747. An act for the relief of William ©. Rich; 

H. R. 20375. An act to authorize certain changes in the perma- 
nent system of highways, District of Columbia ; 


. R. 22688. An act to authorize the extension of Thirteenth 
Street NW. from its present terminus of Madison Street to Piney 
Branch Road; 

H. R. 23314. An act to authorize the employment of letter 
carriers at certain post offices; 

H. R. 24749. An act revising and amending the statutes rela- 
tive to trade-marks; 

H. R. 25074. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Walter B. Chester; 

H. R. 25081. An act for the relief of Helen S. Hogan; 
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5 „ An act for the relief of the Sanitary Water- 

H. R. 26529. An act for the relief of Phoebe Clark; 

H. R. 29715. An act to amend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

II. R. 30135. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
75 widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead Street 
said Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 

orth; 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
= widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 30888. An act providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co. 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 31161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
75 widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

H. R. 31171, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasco County, 
- Minn.; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution reaffirming the boundary line 
between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 1, relative to election of United States Senators 
by popular vote. 


Whereas a large number of State legislatures have, at various times, 
adopted memorials and resolutions in favor of electing United States 
Senators by the direct vote of the people of the respective States ; and 

Whereas a large number of State legislatures have created senatorial 
direct-election commissions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Montana, That 
the Legislature of the State of Montana, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article V of the Constitution of the United States, desires to 
join with the other States of the Union, and respec y request that 
a convention of the several States be called for the purpose of proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and hereby apply 
to and request the Congress of the United States to call such conven- 
tion and to provide for the submitting to the several States the amend- 
ments so proposed for ratification by the legislatures thereof, or by 
convention therein, as one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress. 

ec. 2. That at the said convention the State of Montana will pro- 
pose, among other amendments, that section 3 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States should be amended so that the Senators 
from each State shall be chosen by the electors thereof, as the governor 
is now chosen. 

Sec. 3. A legislative commission is hereby created, to be composed of 
the governor and four members to be appointed by him, not more than 
two of whom shall belong to the same political party, to be known as 
the Senatorial Direct Election Commission of the State of Montana. It 
shall be the duty of the said legislative commission to action by 
the legislatures of the several States and by the Congress of the United 
States, to the end that a convention may called, as provided in sec- 
tion 1 hereof. That the members of said commission shall receive no 
compensation. 

Sec. 4. That the gave of the State of Montana is hereby directed 
to transmit certified copies of this joint resolution and application to 
both Houses of the United States Congress, to the governor of each 
State in the Union, to the honorable Representatives and Senators in 
Congress from Montana, who are hereby uested and to aid, b; 
their influence and vote, to the end that the United States tors 
be elected by popular vote. 

W. R. ALLEN, President of the Senate. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, Speaker of the House. 

Approved February 2, 1911. . 


Epwin L. Norris, Governor. 
Filed February 2, 1911. 


A. N. Yooper, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. N. Yoder, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 1, relative to election of United States Senators by popular 
vote, enacted by the twelfth session of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Montana and approved by Edwin L. Norris, governor of said 
State, on the 2d day of February, 1911. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 


Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 2d day of 
bruary, A. D. 1911. 


[SEAL] A. N. YODER, Secretary of State. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. I present two telegrams in the nature of 


memorials, which I ask may lie on the table and be printed in 
the RECORD. 0 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 12, 1911. 
Hon, ALBERT J. B 


EVERIDGE, 
1155 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

The farm peee of the country, representing thousands of farmers in 
your State, looks to you for relief from any increase in second-class 
postal rates or any tax on advertising About 70 of the leading 
and most helpful ones will be affected, ee some fatally, for 
what they have done for American agriculture. hey do not deserve 
this pro; stab in the back. With conditions same as last year, it 
means the staggering sum of $75,000 extra to us. Don't. 

FARM JOURNAL. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., February 12, 1911. 
Hon. A. J. BEVERIDGE, K i sf 


Washington, D. C.: 

The proposed amendment to postal bill, imposing special postage on 
magazine and not newspaper advertising, is both class and discrim- 
inatory legislation. Advertising is as much a magazine department as 
any other. It equally helps a 8 and domestic interests. It is 
an industrial bition benefiting exhibitors and visitors alike. 

ELBERT F. BALDWIN. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I present a memorial to Congress from 
the Board of Trade of Phoenix, Ariz., requesting restriction 
of spread of the alfalfa leaf weevil. I ask that the memorial 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of America: 

We, your memorialists, recognizing a ve danger with which the 
leading agricultural industry of Arizona Sy hatna, urge upon you 
a careful consideration of the matter hereinafter set forth and the 


provision for protective measures such as the importance of the matter 
warrants. 


No crop could take its place without a tremendous loss to 
intereste, i 


Station, No. 110. In this bulletin the means o; 

are and the prediction made that it will probably be a 
question of ‘but a short time before the insect will be e dis- 
tributed over the . regions of the United States. Rail- 
gt trains are recogn as the most important agency in the spread 
0 e pest. 

The alfalfa-gro sections of Arizona, and doubtless many such 
sections outside of this Territory, are so isolated that a small expendi- 
ture in efforts to check the spread of the weevil from the region at 

resent infested would mean a saving of many millions of dollars. 

izona is es ally menaced by the importation of live stock and 
household in car lots by prospective settlers from Utah. In cars 
containing such goods, alfalfa y and other material likely to harbor 
the adult weevils is frequently shipped, and disastrous consequences 
are most certain to result in the near future unless steps are taken 
to supervise properly shipments of this kind. 

In this emergency e EP is without means of protection, having 
no adequate law nor available appropriation to meet the situation. 
Furthermore, the steps that should be taken to hinder the spread of the 
alfalfa weevil are to a large extent protective to all alfalfa-growing 
in the United States outside of the portion of Utah which is 
infested. It is believed by your memorialists that it is a matter 
of national importance that evel 
against the spread of these 

In consideration of the facts and circumstances which have been 
stated, we respectfully urge that in addition to 5 the sum 
of $10,000 for investigating the alfalfa leaf weevil, as requested by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, there be Sip he ots the sum of 
$25,000 for the purpose of devising means for c ing the spread of 
this pest, and for practical work in accomplishing this end by locating 
and exterminating incipient isolated colonies by cooperating with com- 
mon a ai and by other means. 

SEAL. 


reasonable effort be made to protect 


JoHN M. Foss, 
President Phoeniz and Maricopa County Board of Trade, 
ND 


OTHERS. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., January 28, 1911. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be read. As it is 
being read I especially ask the attention of the reciprocity Sena- 
tors from the eastern part of the United States to it. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the people of the State of North Dakota being an agricul- 


tural ulation interested in the of food products, are espe- 
cially pana in obtaining fair and reasonable RA 5 for such prod- 
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ucts, and are n of a doctrine of protection of home industries: 
Now, therefore, be it 8 

Resolved by the house of represcntatives of the State of North Da- 
kota (the senate concurring), That this legislative assembly, represent- 
ing the agricultural population of this State, vigorously protests against 
the adoption of the Canadian reciprocity agreement, by which the food 
products of a foreign country will be brought into competition with 
oe of the United States and of the State of North Dukota: Be it 
urther 5 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded at once to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Passed by both the hovse and the senate. 

E. H. GRIFFIN, Chief Clerk. 


Mr. PILES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, which I ask may lie on the table 
and be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the RecorD, as follows: 

House joint memorial 14. 
To the honorable Senators of the United States in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
in regu ar session assembled, believing that the time has come for the 
sho ng of every consideration to the old soldiers of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars; an 

Believing that the bill that recently passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress and known as the Sulloway 
bill, providing for a flat pension for all soldiers over 62 8 5 of age 
of 815 per month, and those over 65 1 of age of 820 per month, 
and those over 70 years of age of $25 per month. and those over 75 

ears of age of $36 a month, comes more nearly adjusting the inequali- 
ies in the various pensions heretofore allowed, and more adequately 
and more justly shows a due appreciation for the gallant services ren- 
dered in times of need to our surviving soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars; 

Therefore we most e urge that the said Sulloway bill be 
immediately enacted into law, and thus we, your memorialists, will ever 
pray. 

Passed the house February 6, 1911, 

Howard D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate February 7, 1911. 

W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Colorado, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Senate resolution 16—Senator Hecker. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
would respectfully represent that, 

Whereas that there is now Penang in the Senate of the United States 
the Sulloway pension bill, being in favor of its Lacey 

1 your memorialists pray your honorable y to pass said 


And your memorialists will ever pray. 
STEPHEN R. FITZGARRALD, 
President of the Senate. 
GEORGE McLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Approved this February 8, 1911. 
Joun F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


UNITED States OF AMERICA, State of Colorado, ss: 

I, James B. Pearce, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full and complete transcript of 
senate resolution No. 16 by Senator Hecker, which was filed in this 
office the 8th day of February, A. D. 1911, at 4.30 o'clock p. m., and 
admitted to record. 

In terumony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 10th day 
of February, A. D. 1911. 

LSEAL. ] JAMES B. PEARCE, 

Secretary of State. 
By Tuomas F. DILLON, Jr., 


Deputy. 
Mr. GUGGENHEIM. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which I ask may lie on 
the table and be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 15.—Senator Crowley. 


Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a resolution proposing amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people; and ` 

Whereas the resolution proposing, such amendment is being discussed 
in ph and is likely to voted upon within the next few days; 
R 


D 

Whereas both the senate and the house of representatives of the 
State of Colorado, by their action in passing the direct-primary bill, 
which contains a provision providing for an expression of the people 
upon the candidates for United States Senate, which is as near a 
popular election as it is possible to attain without an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request our Representatives in the United States 


Senate and House of Representatives to use all honorable means within 


their power to have Pegged the resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution for the popular election of United States Senators. 
STEPHEN R. FrrzGARRALD 


President of the Senate. 
~ GEORGE MCLACHLAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved this February 8, 1911. 
Jonx F. SHAFROTH, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, State of Colorado, 83: 
I, James B. Pearce, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full and complete transcript of 
senate joint resolution No. 15, by Senator Crowley, which was filed 


in this office the Sth day of February, A. D. a ‘clock p. m. 
and admitted to record. eens Si hoe eet SE ce 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of the State of Colorado at 
of February, A. D. 1011. o at the city of Denver this 10th day 


[SEAL.] James B. PEARCE 


Secretary of State. 
By THOMAS F. DILLON, Jr., 
Deputy. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of Philip G. Bier Post, No, 
17, Department of West Virginia, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of New Martinsville, W. Va., praying for the passage of the 
cre old-age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

He also presented a petition of Local Camp No. 11, of Summit 
Point, and of Local Camp No. 31, of Vanclevesville, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, of the State of West Virginia, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

Mr. YOUNG. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, which I ask may lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Concurrent resolution.—Senator Brown. 


Whereas a bill, H. R. 29346, known as the Sulloway bill - 
ing panong to certain enlisted men, soldiers and otters, who 5 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, has passed the House of 
Representatives, in the Congress of the United States, and is now 
pann — te 5 8 ue it 

esolve e General Assem of the State of I Th: 
3 approve all of the provisions be said bill, cea cg Hd 2 
8 reinsa wer Senators in 72 5 vote for and use every 
e ssage e Senate 
States as it passed the House of Spepresente tives: SE See Van 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution, signed by the respective 
offi 
oies cf both bounes he, tent to each of ihe Benators from lows in 

Adopted February 11, 1911. 

Gero. A. WILSON, Secretary. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have in my hand a memorial of the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota, remonstrating against the trade agree- 
ment with Canada, similar to the one presented by my colleague. 
As it has been read and will be printed in the Recorp, I will 
withhold the copy which was sent to me. 

I present a memorial of sundry citizens of Fargo, N. Dak., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which I move be ordered to lie on the table, the bill having 
been reported from the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of sundry citizens of Olm- 
stead, N. Dak., praying for the retention of the present duty on 
barley, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sargent 
County, N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called par- 
cels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BURROWS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Detroit, Quincy, and Kalamazoo; of the congregations of the 
United Churches of Charlevoix and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Burr Oak; of Prairie River Hive, No. 735, Ladies of 
the Modern Maccabees of Burr Oak; of Woodbine Rebekah 
Lodge, No. 244, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Burr Oak; 
of Local Grange, No. 1350, Patrons of Husbandry, of Burr Oak; 
and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions at Centre- 
ville, Saginaw, Birmingham, Plainwell, Highland, Sanford, 
Homer, Watervliet, Jackson, Detroit, Burr Oak, Chesaning, 
South Rutland, Blissfield, Dryden, Marion, Capac, Berrien 
Springs, Hesperia, Jones, and Lapeer, all in the State of Mich- 
igan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
interstate transmission of race gambling bets, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Corbin Post, No. 88, of Union 
City; of Farragut Post, No. 32, of Battle Creek; and A. W. 
Chapman Post, No. 21, of Benton Harbor, Department of Mich- 
igan, Grand Army of the Republic, in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


1911. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Petoskey, 
Mich., remonstrating against any increase being made in the 
postal rates on magazines and periodicals, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 110, Switch- 
men’s Union, of Saginaw, Mich., and a petition of Local Lodge 
No. 80, Switchmen’s Union, of Grand Rapids, Mich., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the admission of 
publications of fraternal societies to the mail as second-class 
matter, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Common Council of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and a petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Education of 
Ionia, Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called children’s 
bureau bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Menomi- 
nee, Mich., praying for the repeal of the present oleomargarine 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Antrim, 
Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the L’Allegro Club, of Mar- 
cellus, Mich., praying enactment of legislation providing for 
the preservation of forest reservations at the headwaters of 
navigable streams, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Local Union No. 741, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Beardstown; 
of Washington Camp No. 18, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Pullman; of Washington Camp No. 46, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, of Chicago; of the Trades Assembly of Belleville; 
and of the Tri-City Central Trades Council, of Granite City, 
all in the State of Illinois, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Jacquith Post, No. 293, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, of Chebanse, 
III., and a petition of sundry citizens of Cave in Rock, Ver- 
sailles, Hillsboro, Fairfield, Danville, Elgin, and McLeansboro, 
in the State of Illinois, praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Peoria, III., praying for the passage of the so- 
called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 16, 
of Chicago, Ill, remonstrating against any increase being made 
in the postal rates on magazines and periodicals, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Belleville, Ill, and a memorial of Local Branch No. 
43, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Olney, III., remonstra- 
ting against any change being made in the present method of 
printing securities, etc, which were referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

He also presented a petition of the Tri-City Central Trades 
Council, of Granite City, Ill, and a petition of Prosperity Lodge, 
No. 128, International Association of Machinists, of Chicago, 
III., praying for the construction of all battleships in Govern- 
ment navy yards, which were referred to the Committee on 

-Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DU PONT presented memorials of Farmers’ Grange, No. 
49, of Magnolia; Blackwater Grange, No. 47, of Blackwater; 
Seaford Grange, of Seaford; Hartly Grange, No. 26, of Hartly; 
Excelsior Grange, No. 8, of Frederica; and Delaware Grange, 
No. 46, of Newport, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, and of 
O. A. Newton, of Bridgeville, all in the State of Delaware, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recip- 
rocal agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 18, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Viola, and of Local Coun- 
cil, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Whitesville, 
in the State of Delaware, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, house joint memorial No. 5, and ask that it 
be printed in the Rrconp and referred to the Committee on 
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Public Lands. I think it should go to the Committee on Public 
Lands. It deals with matters of legislation pending in that 
committee. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 5.—Black. 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to grant relief to a 
large number of citizens of the State of Idaho who have settled upon 
lands under the homestead laws of the United States in the years 
1902, 1963, and 1904, prior to the proclamation and act creating the 
Coeur d'Alene National Forest Reserve, within which said lands are 
now located, in the State of Idaho. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives “i the State of Idaho 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized 2s follows: 

Whereas a large number of the citizens of the State of Idaho settled 
upon lands under the homestead laws of the United States in the years 
1902, 1903, and 1904, Sic to the proclamation and act creating the 
Coeur d'Alene Nation Forest, within which said lands are now 
located, in the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas protests and contests have been filed by the officials of said 
reserve against practically all of said settlers’ entries, with a view of 
having said entries canceled and the lands covered thereby become a 
portion of said reserve; and 

Whereas these settlers have undergone great hardships for upward of 
eight years in homesteading said lands, owing to the remoteness of the 
same from any town where > tiers ean be obtained, and to the fact 
that access thereto can be had only by “pack” trails over a rougi 
and mountainous country, over which trails their supplies and mater 
for homesteading have been packed“ for all these years; and 

Whereas all the homes, improvement, and effect of said settlers on 
said lands have been entirely destroyed by the forest fires of August, 
1910, some of them losing their lives on an attempt to save their homes 
from destruction, and all the timber upon their claims killed by such 
fires, and the same will rot and become worthless on account of the 
worms and pests that follow in the wake of forest fires, unless the set- 
tlers are permitted to cut and dispose of such timber at an early date; 


a 

Whereas said settlers have petitioned Congress for relief on account 
of such protests, contest, and fires, and asked permission to cut and 
sell said timber from said lands in order to save such timber from going 
to hias on account of such fires having burned over such timberlands ; 
an 

Whereas a great many of these settlers have offered final proof on 
the said lands and, their proofs having been satisfactory, have received 
their receivers’ receipts and final certificates, but their patent is not 
issued owing to a blanket protest having been filed against said lands 
and entrymen by the Forestry Department, preventing an early deter- 
mination of their rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved the Legislature of the State of Idaho, That the Congress 
of the United States is hereby requested to enact such legislation as will 
mkt: relief prayed for by such settlers on any such lands; and be 

urther 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of Idaho is hereby instructed 
to immediately forward copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States and to each of your 
ot = pr ped in Congress. 

his joint memorial passed the house of representatives on the 6th 
day of February, 1911 
CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
wn joint memorial passed the senate on the 6th day of February, 
L. H. Swerrser, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within joint memorial No. 5 originated in 
the house of representatives of the Legislature of the State òf Idaho 
during the eleventh session. 

James H. WALLIS. 


Chief Olerk of the House of Representatives. 


STATE OF IDARO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Wilfred L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of house joint memorial No. 5, by Black, relating to relief to settlers 
who settled spon lands under the homestead laws of the United States, 
situated within the boundaries of the Coeur d'Alene National Forest 
Reserve prior to the creation thereof. 

Passed the house of representatives February 6, 1911. 

Passed the senate 1 6, 1911. 

Which was filed in this office the 9th day of February, A. D. 1911, 
and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 

Done at Boise oy the capital of Idaho, this 10th day of February, 
A. D. 1911, and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 

ILSxAL. ] WILFRED L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BOURNE. I present a telegram from the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., February 13—14, 191. 
Hon. JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr., 


Washington, D. C. 
Senate joint memorial No. 6. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that 
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Whereas Representative MONDELL, of N e has introduced a bill 
in Congress to prohibit the suspension of final proofs in land entries on 
protests or apacia agents and others; unless such protests are based 
on good, cient reasons under the sa eee that when such 
33 are made the reasons therefor shi be transmitted promptly 
3 — local aana office to the entrymen, who shall be given a prompt 

earing; an 

Whereas we belleye much injury has been 3 entrymen in the 
West, causing much delay to the 5 and the development of west- 
ern lands by such suspension, and that a law should be to puta 
stop to indiscriminate suspensions on mere suspicion or informal re- 
ports of agents and others when there is no real proof to substantiate 
such action: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That your memorialists favor the bill pro by Repre- 
sentative MONDELL, of Wyoming, and urge its immediate enactment 


into law; and be it 
Resolved, That the secre of state is directed to transmit a copy 


of this memorial by telegram to our delegation in Congress. 
Adopted by the senate February 6, 1911. 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


Adopted by the house February 7, 1911. 

Joun P. Rusk, Speaker of the House. 
FRANK W. Benson, Secretary of State. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations of the District of Columbia, praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for a universal transfer 
system in the District, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying for the retention of the present board of edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, remonstrating against the proposed abolish- 
ment of the Board of Education, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Robert Campbell Post, No. 58, 
Department of New Hampshire, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Bradford, N. H., praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Boston Cooperative Milk 
Producers Co., of Massachusetts, representing farmers of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
eastern New York, and a memorial of Mountainville Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Conway, N. H., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Paul Revere Council, of Epping; 
General Marston Council, of Atkinson; and Rockingham Coun- 
cil, of Salem, all of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, in the State of New Hampshire, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of the Sunburst Club, of 
Brooklyn; of Local Grange No. 72, of Friendship; of Valley 
Grange, No. 1050, of Ellenburg Depot; of Adirondack Grange, 
No. 971; of Local Grange No. 912, of Washingtonville; of West 
Parishyille Grange, No. 542; of Academy Grange, No. 62, of 
Cheshire; of Towlesville Grange, No. 430; and of Goshen 
Grange, No. 975, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, and of sun- 
dry citizens of Java Center, Port Byron, Denmark, Chittenango, 
Batavia, and Amsterdam, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, the West Side Business Men and Taxpayers’ 
Association of Buffalo, the Commercial Association of Fort 
Edward, and of sundry citizens of Syracuse, New York City, 
Jamestown, Port Richmond, Binghamton, and Poughkeepsie, 
all in the State of New York, praying for the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of Sloatsburg Council, No. 93, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics; of Local Union No. 
1407, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Perry; of 
Iron Molders’ Union, No. 260, of Lancaster; of Washington 
Camp, No. 7, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Elmira; of 
the Central Labor Union of Lancaster and Depew; and of the 
Trade and Labor Council of Ogdensburg, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo, N. Y., praying that an 
appropriation be made to establish a light vessel in American 
waters on Lake Erie between Point Abino, Canada, and Stur- 


geon Point, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension Dill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Musicians’ Protective 
Association of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit enlisted musicians entering the competi- 
tive field with civilian musicians, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented the petition of Horace P. Mont- 
gomery, of Portsmouth, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the construction of the proposed Lin- 
coln memorial road from the city of Washington to Gettysburg. 
Pa., which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of Suncook Valley Council, of 
Loudon, and of General Marston Council, of Atkinson, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics; of the Central Labor Union 
of Berlin; and of the Merrimac Lodge, No. 266, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, of Nashua, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, of Boston, Mass., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the preservation of forest 
reserves at the headwaters of navigable streams, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of Strong Post, No. 91, De- 
partment of Nebraska, Grand Army of the Republic, of Minden, 
and a petition of sundry veterans of Minden and Juniata, all 
in the State of Nebraska, praying for the passage of the so- 
1 858 old-age pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the 

able. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing an investigation with a view to the establish- 
ment of a general parcels post, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GAMBLE presented a petition of sundry citizens of South 
Dakota, praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Vermilion, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
rural parcels-post bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the American Protective 
Tariff League, remonstrating against the establishment of a 
permanent tariff board, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Minneapolis and Hennepin County, Minn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of E. A. Ramsey 
Post, No. 74, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Wis- 
consin, of Oconto, Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called 
old-age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Cigarmakers’ Local Union, 
No. 186, of Madison, Wis., praying for the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 
82 and 78, of Baltimore; 46, of Golts; and 80, of Goldsboro, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America; of Unity Council and Ameri- 
can Flag Council, of Baltimore; and of Hillsboro Council, of 
Hillsboro, Junior Order United American Mechanics, all in the 
State of Maryland, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 
81, Patriotic Order Sons of America, and of Local Camp No. 31, 
American Federation of Labor, of Vanclevesville, W. Va., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, Grand Army of the Republic, and of Lyon Post, No. 22, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Independence, W. Va., praying 
for the passage of the so-called old-age pension bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. FRYE presented memorials of Thorne’s Corner Grange, 
No. 498, of Lewiston, and of Local Grange No. 45, of Norway, 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Maine, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


7 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 24435. An act for the relief of Kay-zhe-bah-o-say (Rept. 
No. 1150); and 

H. R. 24484. An act for the relief of Nah-me-won-aush-e-quay 
(Rept. No. 1151). 

Mr. OLIVER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 7565) for the relief of the estate of Eliza 
B. Hause, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1152) thereon. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10476) for the relief of Passed 
Asst. Paymaster Edwin M. Hacker, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1153) thereon. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 28215) to fix the 
time of holding the circuit and district courts for the northern 
district of West Virginia, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 18014) to amend section 
996 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended 
by the act of February. 19, 1897, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1154) thereon. 

Mr. WETMORE, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. Bacon on 
the 10th instant proposing to appropriate $1,500 to procure for 
the court room of the Supreme Court of the United States a 
marble bust, with pedestal, of the late Chief Justice Melville 
Weston Fuller, and also proposing to appropriate $1,500 to pro- 
cure for the robing room of the Supreme Court of the United 
States an oil painting of the late Chief Justice Melville Weston 
Fuller, intended to be proposed to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, reported favorably thereon and moved that it be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and printed, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On yesterday the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Scorr] reported from the Committee on Pensions 
the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico, and submitted a report thereon. I present 
the views of the minority on the bill and ask that they be 

rinted. 
ý The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The views of the minority 
will be printed. (Rept. No. 1145, pt. 2.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : 

By Mr, JONES: 

A bill (S. 10786) to amend section 2291 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, relating to homestead entries; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 10787) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
J. Bowman; ` 
A bill (S. 10788) granting an increase of pension to Orlando 
Gates; and 

A bill (S. 10789) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 10790) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Newcastle, Wyo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HEYBURN: 

A bill (S. 10791) to eliminate from forest and other reserves 
certain lands included therein for which the State of Idaho 
had, prior to the creation of said reserves, made application to 
the Secretary of the Interior, under its grants, that such lands 
be surveyed; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 10792) to promote the erection of a memorial in 
conjunction with a Perry's victory centennial celebration on 
Put-in-Bay Island during the year 1913, in commemoration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie and 
the northwestern campaign of Gen. William Henry Harrison in 
the War of 1812 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


A bill (S. 10793) to amend the immigration law relative to 
the separation of families (with accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 10794) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
rights of way through certain parks, reservations, and other 
public lands,” approved February 15, 1901; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 10795) to donate two pieces of artillery for me- 
morial purposes at the grave of the late Brig. Gen. John S. 
Casement, United States Volunteers, at Painesville, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLINT: 

A bill (S. 10796) providing for the adjustment of conflict 
between placer and lode locators of phosphate lands; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 10797) granting a pension to Edward J. Moss (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 10798) granting an increase of pension to W. C. 
Elder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEVERIDGE: 

A bill (S. 10799) granting an increase of pension to Emily P, 
Hubbard (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A pill (S. 10800) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Jackson (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 10801) for the relief of the estate of Jonathan B. 
Polk, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 10802) for the relief of the owners of the steamers 
Harry Brown and Stella Moren; to the Committee on Claims, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$10,000 for the erection and completion of the memorial struc- 
ture at Point Pleasant, W. Va., etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WETMORE submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $150,000 to purchase the tract of land formerly 
known as Graceland Cemetery, in the District of Columbia, to 
be used as a public park, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF CIVIL AND MEXICAN WARS. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
officers, who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] had inserted in the RECORD a 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture in favor of the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada. I have in my hand a reply to that 
letter, signed by ex-Gov. Bachelder, of my State and home city, 
who is chairman of the legislative committee of the National 
Grange. I ask unanimous consent that the letter may likewise 
be inserted in the Rrecorp, and that it may be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, with a view to having it incorporated 
in a document with the letter of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, with a motion to print it as a document, and 
it was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Concord, N. H., February 13, 1911. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of February 9, in which 
gon endeavor to show that the Canadian reciprocity bill is fair to the 
‘arming interests of the country. We deeply regret that you have seen 
fit to take this position, and deplore the character of the arguments 
advanced by you in favor of this so-called reciprocity scheme. 

In reply to our statement that the pending bill was onesided and 
unfair to the farmers, in that it makes no material reduction in duties 
on manufactured articles used by them, you attempt to defend the 
continuance of a high tariff for manufacturers, along with free trade 
for the farmers, by claiming that it is the protected workers who fur- 
nish the farmers with their chief market. We would respectfully 
submit that you are simply repeating the pet argument of the domestic 
manufacturer, and that in asserting that the prosperity of the farmer 
depends on the workers in protecte industries, you are claiming what 
is exactly the reverse of actual conditions. It is on the prosperity of 
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the farmers that the welfare of all other classes—manufacturers, mer- 
chants, transportation interests, and factory workers—depends; and 
we can not understand how, at this late day, you should be found re- 
peating the stale and exploded theory that the farmers exist by the 
grace of protected manufacturers, or anyone else on earth. 

This, however, is not the occasion for a discussion of the general 
er of protection versus free trade. The sole question before the 

merican people is whether we shall have free trade in all farm 
products and high protection for manufactured articles. We under- 
stand that you are a protectionist. What kind of protection is it that 
would compel the farmer to pay from 45 to 60 per cent duties on 
everything he buys and subject him to free-trade competition in farm 
products, which can be produced more cheaply in Canada than in this 
country? You know that the price of farm land is much lower in 
Canada than in the United States. You know that the wages of Cana- 
dian farm labor are much lower than we have to pay. You know that 
the Canadian farmer buys his manufact articles cheaper, because 
his tarif on foreign goods is lower. You know that the farm lands of 
Canada are mostly virgin soil, requiring no fertilizers, while our lands 
have been crop so long that we must use immense quantities of 
fertilizers. And yet, knowing all this, you would strike down the very 
moderate tariff, averaging about 25 per cent, which they now receive, 
without giving them the benefit of any real reduction of duties on 
manufactures. 

The esteem-and affection in which we hold you S arao and as the 
head of the Department of Agriculture, makes cult a suitable re- 
joinder to r letter. We can only conclude that you have been de- 
ceived by the special interests, which have cunningly plotted to allay 
the country-wide clamor for an honest revision of the tariff, by making 
the farmer the scapegoat for the sins of the high-protection system. 
Else you would never be found making such a statement as that * free 
barbed-wire fencing will be a boon to our farmers.” 

Do you not know that the steel trust sold last year in Canada more 
than 100,000,000 pounds of wire, and that we bought no wire from 
Canada? Do you not know that this barbed-wire provision is an at- 
tempt to fool the farmers by a transparent trick? Do you not know 
that Canada produces practically no wire, and that with the duty on 
Canadian wire abolished we would not import one pound? 

You refer to the advantages to our great milling interests of the free 
admission of Canadian wheat. How will this help the farmers? How 
will it help the consumers of our towns and cities? Wheat is on the 
free list, but flour is to be taxed 50 cents per barrel! Cattle, hogs, and 
sheep are to be free, but meat, both fresh and cured, is to be taxed 11 
cents per pound! Is this an honest measure in the interest of the con- 
sumer? Is this your idea of a fair and just.reciprocity measure? Pro- 
tection to the miller and meat packer! Free trade to the tiller of the 


You refer to the drift of 8 away from the 8 into the 
elties. Do << really believe that this reciprocity measure 1 tend to 
encourage the back-to-the-farm movement? Will it help the farming 
industry to remove the slight protection now given it and continue to 

ve high protection to manufacturing industries? Surely you can not 

ieve for a moment that the way to encourage farming is to open 
our markets to the free admission of cheaper farm products. 

We beg to assure you that the farmers are not so easfly deceived as 
many persons imagine. They know that their income and the value of 
their property is threatened by this 1 lation, and they are determined 
to defeat it. They ask for nothing but a are deal—equal protec- 
tion for all classes and interests—and they will take nothing else. 

Yours, sincerely, N. J. BAcHELDER, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I had intended on to-day to submit some 
remarks on the election case, but in view of the continuation 
to-day of the speech of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry], 
to be followed by an extended speech by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burron] on the Appalachian bill, and as to-morrow will 
be taken up entirely by the unanimous-consent agreement for a 
vote on the Appalachian bill, I shall defer my remarks for the 
time being. 

INVESTIGATION OF COPPER COMPANIES. 


Mr. CLAPP submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 348), 
which was read and ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the organization, method 
of operation, relation to each other and to other allied corporations of 
the Amalgamated 5 Co. and the Anaconda Copper „ and the 
United States Metal ling Co,, for the purpose of determining whether 
there does not exist therein violations of the laws of the United States 
and especially what is known as the Sherman anti law, and 
whether there does not exist unlawful merger and combination in said 
companies and in their relation with each other for the purpose of con- 
trolling the output of copper metal and the price thereof and for the 
purpose of destroying competitors. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr, 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On February 2: 

S. 10053. An act to extend the time within which the Balti- 
more & Washington Transit Co. of Maryland shall be required 
to put in operation its railway in the District of Columbia, 
under the provisions of an act of Congress approved June 8, 
1896, as amended by an act of Congress approved May 29, 1908. 

On February 4: 

S. 10268. An act granting to the Ozark Power & Water Co. 
authority to construct a dam across White River, Mo.; and 

S. 10304. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River near Iron 
Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. 


On February 9: 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy, which occurred on January 23, 1911, in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress; and 

S. 9449. An act to provide a commission to secure plans and 
designs for a monument or memorial to the memory of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

On February 13: 

S. 1318. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Barnes; 

S. 2429. An act for the relief of the estate of James Mitchell, 
deceased ; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of Douglas C. McDougal; 

S. 3494. An act for the relief of Edward Forbes Greene; 

S. 3897. An act for the relief of the heirs of Charles F. At- 
wood and Ziba H. Nickerson; 

S. 4239. An act to amend section 183 of the Revised Statutes; 

S. 4780. An act for the relief of the heirs of George A. Arm- 
strong; 

S. 5379. An act to provide for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the Battle of Guilford Court House, N. C., and in 
memory of Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene and the officers ard sol- 
diers of the Continental Army who participated with him in the 
battle of Guilford Court House, N. C.; 

S. 5873. An act for the relief of John M. Blankenship; 

S. 6011. An act to provide for the lading or unlading of ves- 
sels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 6386. An act to diminish the expense of proceedings on ap- 
peal and writ of error or of certiorari; 

S. 6693. An act to amend an act entitled “An act permitting 
the building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near 
the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved 
February 26, 1904; 

S. 6842. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw public notices issued under section 4 of the reclama- 
tion act, and for other purposes; 

S. 7138. An act granting to the town of Wilsoncreek, Wash., 
certain lands for reservoir purposes; 

S. 7901. An act providing for the restoration and retirement 
x Frederick W. Olcott as a passed assistant surgeon in the 

avy; 

S. 8353. An act for the relief of S. S. Somerville; 

S. 8583. An act for relief of Malcolm Gillis; 

S. 8592. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Lyman County and Brule County, 
in the State of South Dakota; 

S. 8916. An act extending the time for certain homesteaders 
to establish residence upon their lands; 

S. 9552. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
St. John River, Me.; 

S. 10099. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10221. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to exchange the site for the immigrant station at the port 
of Boston; 

S. 10288. An act granting to Herman L. Hartenstein the right 
to construct a dam across the St. Joseph River near Mott ville, 
St. Joseph County, Mich.; and 

S. 10324. An act extending the provisions of the act approved 
March 10, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize A. J. Smith and 
his associates to erect a dam across the Choctawhatchee River 
in Dale County, Ala.” 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask leave to call up from the table 
the resolution I introduced calling on the Postmaster General 
for information. It will not provoke any discussion, I am cer- 
tain, and I wish to dispose of it this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks to take from the table Senate resolution 345, directing the 
Postmaster General to transmit certain information to the 
Senate relating to railway postal clerks and railway postal cars. 
The Chair hears no objection, and the resolution is before the 
Senate.. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to strike out the last paragraph 
of the resolution, for the reason that I fear it would occasion 
some delay in the Postmaster General responding to the call for 
information, and I am very desirous of getting the information 
before the Senate in time for the use of Senators in connection 
with the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill. In 
perfecting the resolution, I strike out the last paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the last 
paragraph will be stricken out. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read as modified, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
as modified. 

The resolution as modified was read and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be; and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate a statement from the records of the Post 
Office Department showing: 

1. The number of opportunities for promotion of railway. mail clerks, 
resulting from deaths, removals, or otherwise, during the past fisca 
year and the number of promotions actually made, giving classes in 
each instance. 

2. The number of railway mall clerks killed and injured in wooden 
railway mail cars suffering wreck or collision while being operated in 
trains in front of heavier cars of steel or steel underframe construc- 
tion during the last fiscal year. 

3. What penalties, if any, have been enforced against railroads for 
operating wooden mail cars in front of steel or steel underframe con- 
struction cars in the same train, and the amount of penalties collected 
or withheld from railroads on this ground: during the last fiscal year. 

4. A statement of all penalties collected or withheld from the rail- 
roads for delays in the transportation of mail during the last fiscal 


year. 

5, A list of all railroads with whom mall contracts have been made 
during the past qen in which no provision is made for penalty or 
damages for (a) delay in the transportation and delivery of mail mat- 
ter; (b) violation of the law and rules of the department regarding the 
operation of wooden mall cars in front of steel cars or steel underframe 
cars in the same train. 

6; The number of t-office cars now being constructed or under 
contract for construction, on plans and specifications approved by the 
Post Office Department showing (a) the number of wooden. cars, (b) 
wooden cars with steel underframe, (e) steel cars. 

T. The increase in mail tonnage and the increase in the number of 
letters and els carried during the Inst fiscal year over the preced- 
ing year and the increase, if any, in the number of railway mail clerks 
and total pay thereof during the same period. 


The number of resignations of railway mail clerks during each of 
the past five years, giving the class from which each clerk resigned. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate. the 
following message from the President of the United States (S. 
Doc. No. 818), which was read, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
dated December 13, 1906, and to the resolution of the Senate, 
dated January 18, 1907, I transmit herewith Part I of the 
report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the lumber in- 
dustry: of the United States, 

Wa. H. TAFT. 

Tur Wurre House, February IJ, 1911. 

HAZING AT WEST POINT—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States 
(S. Doc. No. 819); which was read and ordered to be printed, 
and, with the accompanying bill, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

To. the Senate: 

E return herewith, without approval, Senate joint resolution 
No. 94, entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
give certain former cadets of the United States Military Acad- 
emy the benefit of a recent amendment of the law relative to 
hazing at that institution.” These cadets received a fair and 
impartial trial in accordance: with law as it existed at the time 
of their trial, and were punished by dismissal. Their connection 
with the Military Academy has been entirely severed, and they 
are now in civil life. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy, the Chief of 
Staff, and the Secretary of War are of the opinion that the 
enactment of this joint resolution would have a very injurious 
effect upon the Military Academy, and would tend to seriously 
demoralize the discipline there. In this opinion I concur. 

Wo. H. Tarr, 

Toe Warre Houser, February 14, 1911. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION’ BILL. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent 
from the Senate yesterday morning when the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill was passed. I had an agreement with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] in charge 
of the bill that I might offer an amendment while the bill was 
pending in the Senate. It was no fault of his that I did not 
offer the amendment at that time, because he made an effort 
to get me here. I have conferred with him since, and he sug- 


gests that I move to reconsider the votes by which the bill was 
ordered to a third reading and passed, in order that I may. 
offer the amendment. I make the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
moves to reconsider the votes by which the bill (H. R. 31856) 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 


ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912, and for other purposes, was ordered to a third reading 
and passed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD: I call the attention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President; in reference to that mat- 
ter, I will say that it was understood that the Senator from 
Alabama was to offer an amendment to the bill, to which I did 
not object, being willing that the matter should go to conference. 
The Senator yesterday was una voidably absent from the Cham- 
ber, I apprehend not thinking the bill would be so rapidly 
passed. 

I have no objection that the vote by which the bill was 
ordered to a third reading and passed may be reconsidered for 
that single purpose. I should object to any further amendments 
being offered to the bill. 

Mr. KHAN. What is the amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It relates to a park. 

Mr. KEAN: It is subject to a point of order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is, undoubtedly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] that the 
vote by which the District of Columbia appropriation bill was 
ordered to a third reading and passed be reconsidered in order 
that the bill may be open to amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Alabama will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 14, after line 12, it is proposed 
to. insert: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire for a park, by purchase or 
condemnation, the tract of land known as the Carpenter-Pennsylvania 
Avenue tract, more particularly described and taxed as parcels 206, 1; 
206, 2; 207, 8; and 207, 9; containing 121 acres, more. or less, at an 
expense not exceeding $210,000: and for that purpose the sum of 
$210,000, to be immediately available, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury of the: United States not otherwise appro- 
prlated: Provided, That one-half of the said sum of $210,000, or so 
much thereof as may be expended; shall be reimbursed to the Treasury 
of the United States out of the: revenues. of the District of Columb 
in four equal annual installments, beginning with the fiscal year 1912, and. 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum upon the deferred 
payments: And provided further, That one half of the sum that shall be 
annuall Sp LAr a and expended. for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of said lands as a Beier park shall be cha against and paid 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia in the same manner 
now provided by law im respect to other 9 for the District 
of Columbia, and the other half shall appropriated out of the 
Treasury of the United States; If said: commissioners: shall ba unable 
to purchase said land at a price not exceeding the sum of $210,000, then 
they shall proceed to acquire said land in the manner prescribed for 
providing a site for an addition to the Government Printing Office in 
so much of the act approved Jap. 1, 1898, as is set forth on pages 648 
and 649 of Volume of the Statutes at Large; and for the purposes 
of the said acquisition the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall have and exercise all poren conferred’ upon the Public Printer 
in said act: Provided, That the public park authorized and established 
by this: act shall become a part of the perk system of the District of 
Columbia and be under the control of the Chief of Engineers. of. the 
United States Army. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CONSERVATION OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that to- 
morrow, immediately after the morning business, I shall address 
the Senate on the bill (H. R. 11798) to enable any State to co- 
operate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers. Notice was given for to-day, but that has been displaced, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a special order for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but I take it that the special order will 
not be taken up until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. There being a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for to-morrow relative to the bill to which the Senator 
from Ohio refers, I do not see how he can obtain any special 
right as against any other Senator by giving such a notice as 
he has just given. That bill will be up for consideration. The 
unanimous consent is to vote upon the amendments and the bill 
to final passage on that day, and the Senator from Ohio must 
take his chances as any other Senator has to do when he desires 
to speak, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I understand, that order 
for unanimous consent does not take effect until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. There is no such limitation in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, Mr. President. It is simply that on 
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that day, February 15, which will be to-morrow, the Senate will 
vote upon the bill to its final passage. Nothing is said about 2 
o'clock or any other hour. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it would be manifestly 
unfair for a Senator, by notice, to preempt the time of the 
Senate on a unanimous-consent agreement. He might occupy the 
entire day, and the friends of the measure might not have any 
opportunity whatever to discuss it. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is quite right in saying that the 
Senator from Ohio must take his chances with other Senators 
when that bill comes up for consideration. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] makes the statement a little strong in saying 
that what I propose is unfair. I have no intention or expecta- 
tion of occupying any unusual part of the day. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of House bill 29346, known as the Sulloway pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I gave notice that immediately 
after the conclusion of the routine morning business to-day I 
would claim the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask the Senator’s pardon. 
that. I withdraw the request. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the re- 
port of the Committee on Privileges and Elections relative to 
certain charges relating to the election of WILLIAM LORIMER, a 
Senator from the State of Illinois, by the legislature of that 
State. 

[Mr. BAILEY resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him yesterday. The entire speech is printed below.] 


Monday, February 13, 1911. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, before addressing myself to the 
results of this investigation, I think it advisable to say something 
about the methods which the committee employed in making it. 
I am not moved to do this by any objection on my own part to 
those methods, or because I doubt in the least that they were best 
calculated to evolte the truth, but as several Senators, and par- 
ticularly the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor], have criticized the investigation 
as lacking in thoroughness, I feel that in justice to the commit- 
tee I ought to make some reply to that criticism. 

I can easily understand how a Senator who feels that the 
testimony elicited by the committee leaves him in doubt as to 
his duty might complain, and it would be for the committee to 
answer whether the doubt of such a Senator could have been 
removed by any testimony within their reach. If any Senator 
should describe himself as in that mental condition and he 
could indicate any witness who might enlighten him on any 
disputed point, I would, without hesitating a moment, vote to 
recommit this report to the committee, with instructions to pro- 
cure such additional evidence. But, sir, it is utterly impossible 
for me to comprehend how any Senator can complain at the 
committee for having taken, or for having omitted to take, any 
testimony, and then in the next breath declare that on this 
record as now made up he does not hesitate to pronounce a 
judgment which will undo what the legislature of a great State 
has done, deprive Illinois, for a time at least, of a seat in the 
Senate, and drive one who holds the commission of a great 
Commonwealth from the Senate Chamber with a stigma upon 
his name which neither his children nor his children’s children 
can outlive. 

But, Mr. President, without intending to be offensive, I am 
constrained to believe that neither the criticism of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa nor the criticism of the Senator from New 
York against the committee is entitled to our serious consid- 
eration, because their speeches show that they have not studied 
this record with sufficient diligence to pass an intelligent judg- 
ment upon it. I say that because in both of their speeches 
they have misstated the testimony on material points, and I 
know that neither of them would have done that to save his 
own seat in the Senate, and much less would either have done 
so to vacate the seat of another Senator. With these misstate- 
ments of the testimony before me and knowing the high char- 
acter of the Senators who have made them, the only explana- 
tion ‘possible to my mind is that they are due to a lack of 
familiarity with the record. Not only, Mr. President, were 
these Senators mistaken as to the language and the effect of 
certain testimony, but the Senator from New York was mis- 
taken about the appearance of a witness whose testimony he 
deemed essential. The Senate has not forgotten that in enu- 
merating the witnesses whom the committee ought to have called 
before it but did not, the Senator from New York included Mr. 


I did not know 


Shurtleff, the speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives, 
and he did not leave us in any doubt as to Mr. Shurtleff’s im- 
portance as a witness, because to give emphasis to his criticism 
against the committee for its failure to call him, he made this 
statement : 

Mr. President, ines 4 would have called Mr. Shurtleff, the speaker of 
the house, who was the leader of the campaign on the Republican side to 
secure the election of Mr. LORIMER. They would have called him, be- 
cause the testimony shows that day by day and night by night he was 
closeted with Mr. Lonruen and with Ar. O'Neil Browne. 

The Senate will also remember that the Senator from New 
York had scarcely concluded that criticism when he was inter- 
rupted by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GAMBLE], who reminded him 
that this record shows that the committee did call the honorable 
Mr. Shurtleff and that he did testify touching all of the most 
important matters under investigation. 

Not only did the Senator from New York complain at the 
committee for its dereliction in respect to Mr. Shurtleff, but he 
complained also that it did not call the Yarborough brothers; 
and here again I find, Mr. President, a circumstance which com- 
pels me to believe that the Senator from New York relied upon 
somebody else to examine the record for him, because a lawyer 
of his great ability and of his accuracy could not have over- 
looked the fact that this record makes its own explanation of 
why the Yarborough brothers were not called. Those witnesses 
were called on the trial of Lee O'Neil Browne, and they swore, 
corroborating White, that they were in White’s room on the 
night of May 24 when Browne called there and took White to 
his own apartments, where he made the corrupt contract with 
him for White's vote. 

After Sidney Yarborough had sworn to that as a fact, the 
defense called a number of witnesses who overwhelmingly 
contradicted him. One of those witnesses was a Mrs. Ella Gloss, 
who swore that on the night of the 24th of May—which was the 
night on which White swore before the committee that Yar- 
borough was in his room and the night on which Yarborough 
himself had sworn before the court that he was in White's room 
at Springfield—Sidney Yarborough took supper in her home; 
that he took breakfast there the next morning; that he went to 
Wheaton that day, returned that night, and left Chicago on the 
night of the 25th day of May for the city of Springfield. 

The learned attorney in that case interrogated Mrs. Gloss, 
as he did before the committee, about Yarborough’s other visits 
to her home. She said that he had visited her home at other 
times, and when asked to specify them she could not do so. I 
freely say to the Senate that when she could remember this par- 
ticular time and could not remember the other times, it strongly 
discredited her testimony with me. But finally they asked her 
how it happened that she could remember this particular visit 
and fix the day, but could not recall the other visits of Yar- 
borough to her home; and then she satisfactorily explained it 
by saying that it was the day before her boy’s birthday and that 
the little fellow had been begging her for a baseball bat and a 
baseball mitt, and Mr. Yarborough gave him 25 cents that morn- 
ing with which to buy the baseball mit the next day. Mr. 
President, no man needs any further confirmation of that good 
woman’s story, because she locates the day by a circumstance 
which never fails a woman’s memory. 

But, sir, that was not all. The defense called the husband 
of Mrs. Gloss, and he corroborated his wife’s testimony. They 
also called a street-car conductor by the name of Bell, who 
testified that he met Gloss and Sidney Yarborough on Monday, 
the 24th day of May, as Gloss and Yarborough were on their 
way to Gloss’s home. In order to discredit Bell they demanded 
of him to identify Yarborough in the crowded courtroom, and 
he did it. 

Mrs. Gloss had testified that at her table Sidney Yarborough 
had declared that his railroad fare did not cost him anything, as 
he rode on the pass of Charles White, who is the principal wit- 
ness in this case, and who had known Sidney Yarborough when 
they both lived at O'Fallon, III. The conductor of the Illinois 
Central Railroad train which left Chicago at 10 o’clock on the 
night of the 25th of May was called, and identified a coupon 
pass which he had punched and taken up on his train that night. 
The clerk of the assistant to the president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad was called and required to bring into the court the 
coupon passes which had been issued to and used in the name of 
Charles White. He brought 41 of them, and he was required 
to lay those coupons on a table in the open court with their 
faces down, so that no one could see the date, and only the sig- 
nature on the back of each would be exposed. They called on 
Mr. Gloss, who claimed to know the handwriting of Sidney 
Yarborough, to pick out of these 41 coupon passes bearing the 
name of Charles White the one signed by Sidney Yarborough. 
Gloss picked a particular coupon, and when they turned its 
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face over it was the very one which had been used on the 
Illinois Central Railroad on the night of the 25th of May, thus 
corroborating Mr. and Mrs. Gloss, and contradicting absolutely 
and beyond all question the testimony of Sidney Yarborough. 

But, Mr. President, there is still another circumstance which 
I am surprised that the Senator from New York has overlooked, 
When they had White on the stand and under direct examina- 
tion they did not ask him who was in his room that night when 
Browne repaired to his apartments for the purpose of making 
the bribery contract with him. They had asked him that ques- 
tion on the trial of Browne, and he had answered that the Yar- 
borough brothers were in his room; but he had ‘been so com- 
pletely discredited and contradicted that the atterneys for the 
petitioners in this case did not dare to repeat that question; and 
when the attorney for Senator LORIMER asked him who was in 
his room the attorney for the petitioner objected. Exactly how 
he could have expected his objection to be sustained I have 
not been able to understand, because it was clearly ‘compe- 
tent under the strictest rules of evidence; and over the pro- 
test of the attorney for the prosecution White answered the 
question, and again said that the Yarboroughs, both Otis and 
Sidney, were in his room. Then Gloss and Mrs. Gloss, and Bell, 
the street-car conductor, and the conductor of the IIlinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and the clerk of the assistant to the president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad were all called and testified before 
this committee what I have just related. 

Mr. President, could any Senator complain at the committee 
for not calling a witness like that and under those circum- 
stances? The prosecution called him in the court below, and he 
was so thoroughly discredited that they abandoned him. But 
when White was compelled to answer that question before the 
committee, he perfectly understood that if he made.a different 
answer he would be contradicted by his testimony. given in the 
court on the Browne trial, and though he knew that he would 
then be contradicted by dther witnesses he thought that better 
than to be contradicted by his own testimony. He therefore 
swore that the Yarboroughs were in his room, and he was 
again contradicted, as he and Yarborough beth had been on 
the Browne trial. If there were any need to call Sidney Yar- 
borough, it certainly did not rest with the committee or with 
Senator LORIMER, 

The Senator from New York also complained that this com- 
mittee did not call the clerk of the Holstlaw Bank, at Inka, III.: 
and in all fairness I must say that if I had been a member of 
the subcommittee and had known what I now know I would 
have thought it important to call the officers of that bank. But 
as the record was then made up I might not have deemed it 


important. 
THE TESTIMONY. 


The Senators on the committee who have preceded me have 
reviewed the testimony with such ability and with such clear- 
ness that I would not deem it necessary to occupy the attention 
of the Senate in repeating any of the things which they have 
said, except for the fact that it has been misstated in a way 
which, to say the least, is most remarkable, when we remember 
that Senators were speaking from a printed record. I easily 
understand that lawyers engaged in the trial of a case, and 
hearing the testimony as it falls from the lips of witnesses, 
when they come to discuss it before the court may differ about 
it; but in a case like this, where the words as they fell from 
the lips of the witnesses were taken down by a ‘stenographer, 
transcribed, and then reduced to print, it passes my ‘compre- 
hension, sir, how Senators could have misstated it. Yet 
these speeches have been delievered here, impeaching th right ef 
Senator Lormrer to his seat, are filled with misleading ex- 
tracts from the testimony, as I shall abundantly show before 1 
conclude. 

In discussing the testimony I shall, following the order pur- 
sued by Senators on the other ‘side, first consider the testi- 
mony of the three members of the legislature who were, ac- 
cording to the Senator from New York, “approached.” ‘The 
first witness the Senator from New York produced in support 
of this general and wholesale charge of bribery was ‘a member of 
5 legislature by the name of Groves, of whom he speaks as 

‘ollows: 


Mr. G 


roves, a reputable and unimpeached Witness, testified that 
‘shortly before 


the election a former member ef the legislature came to 


his room in the hotel, approached him upon the subject of vot: for 
Mr. Lorimer, and said to him “It might be a good ae r bd of 
us.” ugh Springfield 


Groves retorted that there is not money eno 
to buy my vote for LORIMER.” 

Groves does testify to such a circumstance, but I want to 
show the Senate what else this “reputable and unimpeached 
witness” ‘swore to, and then I will leave the Senator from New 
York to take care of his reputation. On page 416 of this record 
Groves testified: 


Q. State what, if any, conversation you had with ‘Terrill?—A. Mr. 
Terrill told me he got a thousand dollars for voting for LORIMER. 

After Groves left the stand, Terrill was called and swore that 
he did not vote for Lorimer at all; that he had voted for Hop- 
kins for 18 ballots, and then left Hopkins and voted for Lawrence 
Y. Sherman until the last two ballots, when he again returned to 
Hopkins. 

The next morning Groves appeared at the committee room 
and asked to correct his testimony, and he then said that what 
he had sworn or that what he intended to swear was that 
Terrill told him that “there was a thousand dollars or some- 
thing like that in sight if he would vote for LORIMER.” Groves 
testified a third time that Terrill had told him that he “could 
have earned a thousand dollars by voting for LORIMER.” Groves 
also testified to a conversation with Representative Shaw, which 
I think the latter’s testimony abundantly contradicts. Mr. 
President, if any Senator wants to vouch for a witness who 
Swears as recklessly as that, he can have a monopoly on that 
proceeding. 

The next witness introduced to us by the Senator from New 
York is Mr. "Terrill, for whom he also vouches as unimpeached 
and reputable.” 

I will show you how unimpeached and how reputable Terrill 
was. Terrill swears that he asked a man by the name of 
Griffin, who solicited him to vote for Lormrer, what there was 
in it, and that Griffin told him, There is a thousand dollars 
anyway.” Griffin swears distinctly, pointedly, and unequive- 
cally that he never told Terrill any such thing. That is Griffin's 
oath against Terrill’s oath. It is the oath of a man who swears 
that he did not offer a bribe as against the oath of a man who 
solicited a bribe, although it is fair to say that Terrill testified 
that when he asked what there was in it,“ he was actuated by 
curiosity and not by avarice. 

Mr. President, any man who will take this testimony and read 
what Griffin said and read who Griffin is would never believe 
that he was sent out to bribe anybody. But that is not all; 
that is not the end ofthis “reputable and unimpeached wit- 
ness.” They asked Terrill, who testified that he had gone to the 
support of Sherman, if it were not true that he went to Sher- 
man as a sort of a decoy, pretending to be for him, so that 
haying secured the good will of the Sherman men he might 
lead some of them back to the support of Hopkins, and he 
mildly admitted the charge. I will read to the Senate these 
questions and the answers: 

4 You were an adherent of former Senator Hopkins, weren’t vou! 
Q. “And 3 ou were there actively and energetically for him, weren't 
mu 7—A. voted the first 18 times for Senator Hopkins. From that 
went to Lawrence Y. Sherman, and stayed there until the last two 

ballots. and then went back to Senator Hopkins. 

Q. Well, you were all of the time an adherent of former Senator 
„ when you were voting for Lawrence Sherman? —A. Yes, 
sir; > 
dies at tram ARO coms’ tien guction AMT EINA ATOE ne, a6 cher ron 
might induce them to go to Hopkins when you went; is that not a 
fact?7—A. Yes; that is partially e; ves, sir. 

Q. And there never was a time when DS sin were not a strong, active, 
— and strenuous adherent of nator Hopkins?—<A. That is 

Thus this “reputable and unimpeached witness” admits under 
oath that he was in the Sherman camp as a spy, or at least as u 
decoy. Mr. President, if men of that kind are to be received as 
reputable and unimpeached witnesses, I have nothing to say 
about poor White. He was a degenerate; but if a decoy and a 
spy is to be received as a reputable and unimpeached wituess, 
then poor White may have some excuse for his infamous mis- 
conduct. 

The third man who was “approached,” according to the Sen- 
ator from New York, was Mr. Meyers, a Democratic member of 
the house. The testimony upon which that charge is predi- 
cated is this: Mr. Meyers swore that just before the roll cail 
on which Lorimer was elected Lee O'Neil Browne sent for him; 
that he went to Browne's seat, and that Browne urged him to 
vote for Lontmer. Meyers also swears that Browne said to him 
that “there are some good State jobs to give away and the 
ready neeessary.” Meyers further swears that he understood 
“the ready necessary” to mean that there was money for him 
if he would vote for LORIMER, 

Mr. President, I do not believe what Meyers says, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is wholly incredible that Browne 
would call a member of the legislature to his desk, and there in 
full view of everybody attempt to bribe him. ‘The joint as- 
sembly was in open “session, and if Meyers could hear the 
offer of a bribe so could all of those about him. ‘That, sir, 
is not the way a corruptionist would operate. In the second 
place, I do not believe what Meyers has said, because his an- 
‘swer, and his only answer, was, I can’t help it; I can’t go 
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with you.” Is that the answer which an honest man would 
make to an attempt to bribe him? There on the floor of the 
Illinois Legislature, in full view of all the assembled people, is 
that the kind of an answer which an honest man would make 
to an attempt upon his honor? 

George W. Alschuler, who sat one row behind Lee O'Neil 
Browne and three seats to the left of him, swears that he was 
watching Browne at that critical moment, and that Meyers did 
not go to his seat. If there were no testimony about it, if 
Browne did not deny it—and he does deny it in the most em- 
phatic terms—if Alschuler did not say it was not true, if a 
page assigned to duty at Browne's desk, and who stood there 
through a roll call recording the vote, did not swear that Meyers 
did not go there, I would not believe him or any other man on 
earth, whose only answer to an attempt to bribe him was, 
“I can’t go with you.” 

Mr. President, I now dismiss those three witnesses upon whose 
integrity these attempts were made and come to White, Link, 
Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw, who are so often described as the 
men who have admitted that they were bribed to vote for 
Loniun; which is not true as to all of them, as I will show 
before I resume my seat. 

WHITE. 


The first witness called before the committee was Charles A. 
White, whose testimony I do not intend to review. By his 
own confession he is a perjurer and a bribe taker; and while 
such a man might tell the truth, it would be purely accidental 
if he did. The only thing I intend to do with reference to 
White's testimony is to show that it is flatly contradicted by 
reputable and unimpeached witnesses. 

Recognizing that his story needed corroboration, White sought 
to corroborate it by locating two of his friends in his room on 
the night of the 24th of May when Browne went there for the 
purpose of corrupting him; and in order to give the story the 
appearance of truth, he even testified to certain comments made 
by Mr. Browne upon the occupancy of that small room by 
three men. I have already, in another connection, shown that 
White’s story with respect to the Yarboroughs being in his room 
was proved to be so utterly false that even the prosecution itself, 
after one experience with it in on the trial of Browne, wholly 
abandoned it. White's testimony is not only discredited 
by the exposure of his falsehood with respect to the presence 
of the Yarboroughs in his room on the night of May 24, but 
it is further discredited by a conversation which he had with 
Homer E. Shaw before the election of Lorimer, and also by a 
conversation which he had with Mr. Thomas Curran after the 
election of Mr. LORIMER. The Senate will remember that White 
testified that he was induced to vote for LORIMER by a compen- 
sation which Browne promised him on the night of the 24th 
of May, though the exact amount was not agreed on until the 
next night, when White says he returned to Browne for a con- 
ference in order that a definite sum should be agreed on. 
Against this testimony of White stands the testimony of Homer 
E. Shaw, and, Mr. President, I will go out of my way to volun- 
teer the statement that so far as I can judge by the printed 
page, a more intelligent and a more truthful witness did not ap- 
pear before the committee. This is the same Shaw also about 
whom the Senator from New York made another mistake when 
he declared that— 6 

nversation 0 ee 
ue ä — 5 scren for Mr. LORIMER, 3 — thon 
about to vote for Mr. LORIMER, in which Mr. Groves, his suspicions 
excited by the attempt made upon him 

That statement is another evidence that the Senator from 
New York did not examine this record with that care which 
the importance of our decision demands. I again say that I 
know he would not misstate the testimony of any witness or 
misrepresent the vote of any member of the legislature; and yet, 
sir, Shaw did not vote for LORIMER, and so distinctly testified 
when he was on the witness stand. In order that there may be 
no mistake about that, let me read the very first questions he 
was asked and to which he replied: 

Mr. Austrian. What is your full name, pe Homer E. Shaw. 

. Where do you reside?—A. Bement, III. 
„ What is your business, Mr. Shaw?—A. I am a banker. 

9 Will you be kind enough to speak loud and address the chairman. 
Were you a member of the Illinois House in the Forty-sixth General 
E I was. 

. Republican or Democrat?—A. Democrat. 

„ Do you remember the election of Mr. Lorimer on the 26th of 
May?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Did you vote for Mr. Lorrmer?—A. I did not. 

. At any time were you approached with reference to votin, 
i a con AT any time?—A. I believe I was at one time asked 

u e 
Po: Anything further?—A. No, sir. 


Further on in his testimony Mr. Shaw was asked if he had 
ever engaged in any conversation with White about the senato- 


for 
if I 


rial election, and he answered in the affirmative, stating that 
the conversation in question had occurred about a week before 
Lorimer was elected, and that he had endeavored during that 
conversation to dissuade White from voting for Lorimer. In 
order to avoid any question about whether or not I am accurate 
in my statement on this particular matter, I will now read the 
questions and answers: 

Do you know Charles A. White?—A. I do. 

. A member of the same legislature?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Did you have a talk with him before the election of WILLIAM 
LORIMER for United States Senator ?—A. I did. 

. When?—A. Well, I would not attempt to fix the date, but my 
recollection is about a week before. 

Q. What was the conversation?—A. The conyersation was—the mat- 
ter came up—something came up, as I remember it—now, it is quite a 
little while ago, and I would not like to state positively just the nature 
of it, but I think that White made this remark to me: That if he got a 
chance to vote for BILL LORIMER for Senator he was going to do it. 

. What was the rest of it?—A. Shall I go ahead and state it all? 

. Yes; tell what he said to you and what you said to him.—aA. I 
said to ae N Charlie, I think you will make a great mistake if you do 
anything of the sort.” I said, “ You know you are a young man; you 
are new in your district, and undoubtedly stand high with the people 
down there or they would not have Ret you here, — I believe it wiil be 
your political death it gs do anything of that sort,” and I told him 
what I thought would the condition down there in O'Fallon, where 
he came from, if he did do this, I told him I did not believe his best 
political friends would speak to him when he went home, and I re- 
member that he made the remark that he “didn't care a damn,” but 
that he “intended to do it if he got the chance.” This, to my best 
recollection, was about a week before. 

Q. Did you say anything to him about the locality from which he 
came being in southern Illinois, and a strong Democratic district ?—A. 
I did. I mentioned the fact to him that his eople were largely foreign ; 
my were French, German, and Irish, very largely. 

. Did you talk to Mr. White after that ?—A. I did. 

Shaw’s testimony, as I have just recited it, conclusively dis- 
proves White's statement that he was influenced to vote for LORI- 
MER by Browne's promise to pay him for his vote, made on the 
night of the 24th day of May. But, Mr. President, not only 
does this conyersation with Shaw before LORIMER was elected 
establish the perjury of White, but the very day after the 
election he made statements to Mr. Thomas Curran which are 
equally as conclusive of his perjury. Mr. Curran was chairman 
of the committee on Labor and Industrial Affairs, and a Repub- 
lican. He swears that on the day after Mr. LORIMER was elected 
to the Senate he met White in the corridor of the statehouse at 
Springfield, and that among other things White asked him if 
“there was anything doing in that senatorship election of 
Lortmer yesterday,” and expressed a belief that he had been 
“ double-crossed.” In order that Senators may have before 
them the exact language, I will read the questions and answers: 


Q. At the same time and at the same conversation did White say to 
be “Was there anything doing on that senatorship election of 

RIMER yesterday? ”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you say, “ Not that I know of. I heard of nothing of 
the kind. You are a Democrat and voted for him, and you ought to 
know if there was. Why do you ask?"—A. Yes, sir; that was our 
conversation. 

Q. Did White then say to vou, Well, I didn’t know; I thought there 
was. I thought that Browne was double crossing us. I thought I was 


being double crossed.”—A. Yes, sir, 
Did you say, “I know nothing about it at all? I have heard 


noting 4. Yes, sir. 

Here we find this man White the very day after the election 
inquiring of another member of the legislature, a Republican, 
who had also voted for Lorimer, whether “there was anything 
doing” and complaining that he thought he had been “ double 
crossed.” Does not this, Mr. President, assuming that Curran 
swore the truth, show that White perjured himself when he 
swore that Browne had promised to pay him a thousand dollars 
to vote for LORIMER? If Browne had made such a promise as 
that White would not have been in the corridors of the 
capitol asking if there “ was anything doing” and complaining 
that he had been “ double crossed.” No, sir; Curran's testimony 
as to what occurred between him and White on the 27th day of 
May is utterly irreconcilable with White's testimony as to what 
occurred between him and Browne on the night of the 24th day 
of May. 

But, Mr. President, there is additional testimony to disprove 
what White has said. ‘Two witnesses, a Mr. Stermer, the 
assistant manager of the Briggs House in Chicago, and a Mr. 
Zentner, who is a traveling salesman, both testified to a state- 
ment which White made to them in the barroom of the Briggs 
House on the 19th of August, 1909. In that conversation White 
indicated his plan to blackmail Lorrmer, and in reply to the 
direct question if he had anything on them, admitted that he 
did not, but said: 

I voted for LORIMER, and I am a Democrat, and I can say I got 
money for voting for Lorimer. Do you suppose they can es | for it 
a moment? I guess they will cough up when I say The word to them. 

Although, Mr. President, there is nothing in this record to 
impeach the character or veracity of either Stermer or Zentner, 


| and although their occupations are useful and honorable, and 
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although their story, taken in connection with what we know of 
White and what he had said to others, is in itself entirely probable, 
still, sir, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has declared 
that he does not believe one word of their testimony and gave 
his reason for disbelieving it. Let me read to the Senate ex- 
actly what the Senator from Iowa said: 

The next contradiction comes from Stermer and Zentner. 
you will remember, was the companion of Mr. Browne and Mr. White 
upon these visits across the lake; visits which consumed a large part 
— thoss rofits, not only from the ordinary jack pot, but from the elec- 
tion of Mr. LORIMER as well. 

The Senator from Iowa read that testimony so hastily that he 
described Stermer as the man who took the trip across the 
lake with White and Browne, though the testimony distinctly 
shows that it was Zentner. That, however, is not vital, and 
the important part of the Senator’s statement is found in what 
follows, when he said: 

They say, and this is the only materiality of their testimony, that 
one day after Mr. White and Mr. Browne had come back from one of 
these trips, White was drunk, as usual, and that he said to them, after 
reciti what he was going to do, that they then immediately asked 
him whether he was going to turn against his friends, and then ask 
him whether he had anything on them, and he said. No, I have noth- 

on them, but I am out for what is in it for White.“ 

do not believe a word of that evidence for two reasons. In the 
first place, the testimony shows that it was repeated word for word 
without variation by the two men. More than that, it was repeated 
word for word before the committee as it was given at one of the trials 
of Mr. Browne on his indictment for bribery. Every man here knows 
that that can not be honestly done. It has been attempted a great 
many times. I have seen it attempted a great many times, and I never 
saw it succeed. 

I was following the argument of the Senator from Iowa 
closely when he made that declaration, and I felt impatient 
at myself to think that I had overlooked the circumstance which 
he then related. I thoroughly agreed with him in thinking 
that no statements of the same transaction, made by two 
different men, were apt to be word for word alike unless 
they had been reduced to writing and committed to memory. 
I therefore felt vexed at myself for having attached much 
weight to the testimony of Stermer and Zentner. Without 
any thought that I would find the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa incorrect, and purely with the expectation of hay- 
ing it confirmed, the very first thing I did that night, when I 
sat down at my table to work, was to take this volume of eyi- 
dence and turn to the testimony of Stermer and Zentner. You 
can hardly imagine my surprise, sir, when I found that, so far 
from the two statements being identical, word for word, there 
were just such discrepancies between them as tended to give 
them credibility, and in order that the Senate may now see 
how badly mistaken the Senator from Iowa was in that most 
confident assertion, I will point out several instances in which 
the two statements differ. 

Stermer’s statement appears on page 533 of the printed testi- 
mony and Zentner’s on page 541. In the second line of Stermer’s 
statement he says White declared that he “was going to take 
a big trip in the fall and winter,“ while Zentner represents 
White as saying that he was “ going to take a trip that fall.” 
Zentner omits the adjective “big,” which was used by Ster- 
“wer, and also omits the words “and winter.” Again, in the 
very next clatse of the same sentence Stermer declares that 
White said that— 

First, he was going to his home, to his home in O'Fallon, and from 
there he was going to New Orleans, from New Orleans to Cuba, from 
Cuba to New York City, where he expected to have a big time, and 
then he would come back home again. 

As Zentner repeats White’s statement, it was that— 


He was going to his home, in O'Fallon, down to New Orleans, over 
to Cuba, up to New York, where he was going to have a good time, and 
then le was going home. 

There are no less than 10 differences in this part of a single 
sentence, and similar immaterial discrepancies run through 
evcry sentence. A close examination of those statements, in- 
stead of discrediting Stermer and Zentner, will serve to 
strengthen and fortify their testimony, and I am sure that the 
Senator from Iowa, after having his attention directed to his 
mistake, will cheerfully withdraw his serious reflection upon 
those two witnesses; and in order that he may see his mistake 
I will here reproduce the two statements: 

STERMER’S STATEMENT. 


Q. Will you just repeat the conversation once more? —A. He said 
he was going to take a big trip in the fali and winter; that first he 
was going home, to his home in O'Fallon, and from there he was 
going to New Orleans, from New Orleans to Cuba, from Cuba to New 
York City, where he expected to have a big time, and then he would 
come back home again. One of us asked him, or said to him, rather, 


Stermer, 


that he must have a lot of money to take a trip of that kind. He 


said that he didn’t have the money, but he was going to get it, and 
he said he was going to get it without working for it, too. y 
Zentner asked him how he was going fo do that. Well, he says: 
“That LORIMER crowd and our old friend, Browne, has ‘ot to * come 
across ' good and strong with me when I say the word, ant I am going 
to say it, too.” Mr. Zentner asked him if 


e had anything on him, or 


them, rather. He says, “No, he hadn't.” He said he got the worst 
of it at Springfield, but that didn’t make no difference, he was a 
Democrat, and had voted for Lorimer, and he could say that he got 
money for it. He said. “Do you think they could stand for that 
game?” Mr. Zentner said, “My God, you wouldn't treat Browne 
that way, would you?" Well,“ he said, “I am looking out for 
White, and besides,“ he said, “Browne wouldn't have to pay; the 
bunch back of him would have to do that; it wouldn’t hurt Browne.” 
That is about all that was said at that time. 

ZENTNER'’S STATEMENT. 

Q. Now, will you tell this committee exactly that conversation, as 
you remember it, and as you have testified to it on the two Browne 
trials?—A. The entire conversation? 

. Yes, sir.—A. We were talking about this trip that we just re- 
turned from, from Michigan. We had been over to Michigan, and the 
little experiences, numerous experiences that happened on this trip, 
we were relating them to Mr. Stermer, and Mr. Browne said, or Mr. 
White said, then, he was going to take a trip that fall, he was going 
to his home in 6 Fallon, own to New Orleans, over to Cuba, and up 
to New York, where he was going to have a good time, and then he 
was going home, and one of us asked him, we said, “You must have 
uite a lot of money to make a trip like that, haven’t you, Mr. 

hite?” He said, No; I haven't, but I am going to get it, and I 
am going to get it without working, too.” I asked him then, I said, 
“ How are you going to do that?” Well,“ he said, Lou know that 
LORIMER crowd and their old pal Browne will have to ‘come across’ 
when I say the word, and I am going to say it, too.” I asked him 
then what he meant; I sald, What do you mean?” Well,“ he 
said, “ I got the worst of it down at Springfield. I am a Democrat and 
I voted for Lonrmer and I can say I got money for it, can't I? 
Can they stand for that kind of game?" I said, “ God, Sig wouldn't 
treat Browne that way?” White said, “No; I am looking out for 
White, and besides Browne wouldn't have to stand for it, anyway; it 
would be the bunch behind him.” And that was about all the conver- 
sation. About 1 o'clock they closed the bar, promptly at-1, 
went out in the lobby of the hotel then and left Mr. Stermer. 

Mr. President, with these statements before the Senate, I 
will leave White to the contempt which he has richly earned, 


and I will proceed to consider the testimony of Link. 
LINE. 

But before I call attention to that part of it which I con- 
sider pertinent to this discussion it is proper for me to remind 
the Senate that both Link and Beckemeyer have been used to 
corroborate White, and, if we accept their testimony as true, 
they have corroborated him with respect to the payment of 
$1,000 at one time and $900 at another time. It will be re- 
membered by those who have read the testimony that when 
White offered his story to the Chicago Tribune he was asked if 
there were any members of the legislature who would corrobo- 
rate it. This question makes it plain, sir, that those who were 
dealing with White and offering him a price to advertise his in- 
famy to the world understood the necessity of supporting his 
testimony. White himself swears that while the Tribune people 
were negotiating with him for his story they asked him if he 
could be corroborated, as appears from these questions and 
answers: 

Q At any time; if you took it in there and left it and walked out, 
and then went back again, that is the time I want; the first conver- 
sation 2 had with h after he knew what it was. —A. I could not 
quote the first conversation verbatim, but he asked me if there were an 
of the members who would corroborate my story, and I told him I hai 
no one’s corroboration except my own story. 

y you mean cooperation or corroboration ?—A. Corroboration. 
. Cooperation ?—A, No, sir; corroboration. 

Q. Corroboration?—A, Yes, sir. 

The importance, Mr. President, of this matter is that it em- 
phasizes the Chicago Tribune’s understanding that White’s 
story uncorroborated would impress no intelligent person, and 
they therefore stipulated in their contract with him that he 
should devote himself, so far as called upon by the Tribune 
people, to the work of corroborating his story. It was to meet 
the necessity for this corroboration that Link and Beckemeyer 
were finally prevailed upon to swear that they had received 
money in sums which corresponded to- the payments which 
White swears were made to him. 

Sir, I have my own theory of Link’s testimony with reference 
to the $1,000 and the $900 which he said were paid to him in 
St. Louis on two different occasions. The testimony shows 
that Link was brought to the city of Chicago, and carried be- 
fore the grand jury of Cook County, but did not furnish the tes- 
timony which the State’s attorney desired. That testimony, 
according to Link’s statement, was that he should affirmatively 
answer just two questions—the one that he had received 
$1,000 from Browne and the other that he had received $900 
from Wilson. When before the grand jury the first time Link 
would not give that testimony, and they called him back the 
second time to the grand-jury room, and still he would not 
testify as the State’s attorney wanted him to do, and then they 
indicted him for perjury. With this indictment in their hands, 
they drew a picture of his home on one side and of the peni- 
tentiary on the other. They told him that if he would swear 
as they wanted him to swear they would dismiss the indictment 
for perjury and let him go home a free man without any 
charges resting against him. But they told him that if he did 


and we 
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not testify as they desired, they would send him to the peni- 
tentiary, and that he would lose his farm, and even lose his 
wife. Standing there with the door of the penitentiary opening 
before him, harried and distracted by the power and the threats 
of the State’s attorney, he finally yielded, and cried out in the 
anguish of his narrow soul, If I must tell a lie, I will doit, but 


I do not want to do it.” In that frame of mind they took the 
wretched man a third time before the grand jury, and he then 
gave the testimony which has since obliged him to corroborate 
White, at least as to these two payments of money. 

But, sir, although Link does swear that at one time he re- 
ceived $1,000 from Browne and at another time he received 
$900 from Wilson, he also swears distinctly and repeatedly that 
not one dollar of either sum was promised to him or paid to 
him on account of his vote for LORIMER. Here are his answers 
as they appear on page 301 of the printed testimony : 

Q. Did you ever receive any money or other thing of value 
from anybody—Browne, Wilson, or condition, or on 
the promise or agreement or understan „ directly or indirectly, that 
you were to vote for WILLIAM LORIMER for Uni States Senator 
A. I certainly did not. 

Senator GAMBLE. Or after he had voted for LORIMER. 

Q: Did you ever receive any money from Lee O'Neil Browne, Bob 
Wiison, or R. E. Wilson, whatever his name is, or anybody else, or from 
any source whatever, or did you receive any other thing of value at 
any time from anybody because you had vo for WILLIAM LORIMER 
for United States Senator?—A. No, 5 

. Was there ever any consideration moving to you, or to anybody 
for you, or for your benefit, in any place, from any source whatever, 
with the understanding that you were to vote for WILLIAM LORIMER 
for United States Senator, or if you had voted for WILLIAM LORIMER 
for United States Senator, any consideration of any kind?—A. None 
whatever. 

BECKEMEYER. 

I come now to the witness, Beckemeyer, who swears most 
positively that he was not promised anything as an inducement 
to vote for LORIMER. On page 234 of the printed testimony he 
‘was asked this question: 

Did Lee O'Neil Browne, at any time or at any place before Senator 
3 was . on he 26th day of May, 1 Psa tell — igan 

or — gry else would ‘give you any money or other thing o ue 
afterwards if you did vote for Senator LORIMER? 

And he answered: 

No, sir. 

Again he was asked: 

Was there anything in the way of money or compensation or any- 
thing of value that was held out to vou or 8 to you or 

ou in any way by Browne or anybody or from any other source 

d to vote for WILLIAM LORIMER for United 


d in an 
grt in day of May, 1909? 


tes Senator on the 2 
And the answer was: 
No; there was not. 
But while Beckemeyer swears that they did not promise him 

anything to vote for LORIMER, he also swears that afterwards 
Browne gave him a thousand dollars and told him it was 
“Lorimer money.” Beckemeyer, like Link, was standing under 
the shadow of the penitentiary, with its open doors ready to 
close around him, and he was promised immunity if he would 
swear that he received a thousand dollars from Browne and 
$900 from Wilson, thus corroborating the creature White, as 
Link had been compelled to do. ‘Testimony delivered under 
those circumstances I do not consider of any value. I am per- 
suaded that a man who accepts a bribe could be hired to say 
that he had been paid when such was not the truth. A rich and 
powerful combination, bent upon the destruction of any public 
man, would find such men their willing tools and they would 
swear anything for a price. If a seat in the Senate is to be 
vacated upon the testimony of such men then no man is safe, 
for every man has rich and unscrupulous enemies who can hire, 
and, if given a hope of success, will hire such wretches to swear 
away his rights and character. 

There was one other member of the house by the name of 
Luke, whose vote it is sought to impeach by testimony other 
than that of White, Link, and Beckemeyer. He was dead, but 
his wife was called as a witness, and so careful a lawyer as 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has misstated the testi- 
mony with respect to him; for in his speech he leaves the im- 
pression that Mrs. Luke testified that when her husband re- 
turned from that meeting at St. Louis, where they say the 
corruption fund was distributed, he had $950 in his possession. 

Let me read what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said: 


One other ‘witness, Mr. Luke, was also present on these occasions. 
Mr. Luke is dead. His wife testified that he received a telegram on one 
occasion; that he went away, and that when he came back he had 
$950 in his possession. I th that Mr. Murray ought to have been 
‘permitted to as to what Mr. Luke said to him; but he was not, 
and we are therefore confined to the proposition that Mr. Luke was 
present at least upon one occasion; that he returned with about the 
amount of 5 was being paid, and that he cast his vote for 
the first time in harmony with those who are admitted to have received 
the several sums of money to which I have referred. 


Mr. BORAH, Mr, President—— 


to 
to 
‘Sta 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect did the Senator from Idaho 
misstate Mrs. Luke's statement? 

Mr. BAILEY. In this respect, and I think when I have 
pointed it out the Senator from Idaho will ask leave to correct 
the Recorp. If the Senator from Idaho will turn to the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Luke he will find that, pointedly and unequivo- 
cally, she swears that when Luke returned from St. Louis 
he did not show her any money. She swears that he exhibited 
to her the $950 before he went to that meeting at St. Louis. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator inserts something into my re- 
marks that I did not say and was very careful not to say. I 
did not say that Mrs. Luke said that after his return from 
St. Louis he had $950, and the Recorp does not bear that 
statement. I said that upon one occasion at least he was 
present, and Mrs. Luke said that he received a telegram and 
returned home at one time with $950. -And the Recorp is in 
precisely that language. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am willing to leave the question between us 
to the cold print. I regret, however, that the Senator says he 
was careful in framing that statement, because that looks like 
he desired, without actually saying so himself, to mislead the 
superficial reader into thinking that Mrs. Luke swore that her 
husband had this money in his possession after he returned 
from the St. Louis meeting. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Idaho says that I have inserted “something into his remarks 
and that he did not say it; but the Senator is as badly mis- 
taken about that as he is about Mrs. Luke’s testimony. In the 
third sentence of the paragraph which I have quoted, the Sena- 
tor from Idaho says: 

His wife testified that he received a telegram on one.occasion ; that 
he = away and that when he came back he had $950 in his pos- 
Sess: 5 

Now, sir, according to all the rules of construction, and in- 
deed, according to his very words, the Senator from Idaho has 
said that when Luke came back from the St. Louis meeting to 
which he had been called by a telegram, he had $950 in his pos- 
session. The testimony of Mrs. Luke, however, is that she saw 
$950 in her husband's possession before he went to St. Louis in 
response to that telegram, and that she saw nothing in his pos- 
session when he returned from the St. Louis meeting. 

When the Senator from Idaho says that Luke was present 
on at least one occasion and that he returned with $950 in his 
possession, he must mean, of course, that he returned from a 
St. Louis meeting with $950, because it was the meetings at St. 
Louis which the Senator was then discussing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the ‘Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Texas forgets that there 
were two meetings in St. Louis. 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I do not forget that. ; 
Mr. BORAH. There was a meeting at St. Louis, and the 
were two payments made. At one time Browne conducted the 
distribution of the fund and at another time Wilson conducted 

the distribution of the fund. 

The Senator from Idaho said that upon one occasion Mr. Luke 
was there, and the witnesses who testified to that are all the 
witnesses who were present at St. Louis; and I say that upon 
one occasion he was there and upon one occasion when he 
returned she said he had $950. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, Mrs. Luke distinctly said that it was 
before her husband had been to St. Louis that she saw him with 
$950 and that she did not ‘see him with any money after he 
returned from St. Louis. As Luke had received more than 
$2,000 for his services as a member of the Illinois Legislature 
the fact that he had $950 shortly after its adjournment is not 
a circumstance which can fairly raise against him any presump- 
tion of dishonesty. ` 

Mr. GAMBLE. I suggest to the Senator from Texas—I do 
it with some timidity—that he read the testimony of Mrs. Luke. 
There can be no question about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will ask the Senator, who has it in his 
hand, to read it to the Senate. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I quoted it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know you did. 

Mr. GAMBLE. It is from page 495 of the record and reads: 

Did he return to Nashville, III., after the adjournment of the legis- 
lature, if you know? 

Nashville was the home of Luke at that time. 

Tes, sir. 
6 The legislature ourned about the 4th or 5th of June, 1909; 


can you tell this commt about when he did return; how long after 
the adjournment of the legislature?—A. Well, I suppose right away. 
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1 H believed it was some time in the month of June, 19097— These are the strangest thieves that ever congregated in a 


nel “Thereafter do xon know whether or not he received a telegram 
from Robert E. Wilson ?—A. Yes 
Q. Did you see 1 No; he read it to me. 
Mr. AUSTRIAN. After the receipt of i of = telegram, did your husband 
leave your home in Nashville ?—. 
5 you know where he wantin 11 went to St. Louis. 
Ral 5 his return from St. Louis, did he show you anything?— 


"Q. Dia you see anything he brought with him?—A. No. 
. Did he have any large amount of money?—A. No. 
. Did he exhibit to ou any amount of money ?—A. No. 
. Did you see $950 in his possession?—A. I did. 
. When ?—A. fore that time. 
. Before be went to St. Louls?—A. Yes. 
Where had he been immediately before?—A. I don’t know. 
. Had he been away from home?—A. Yes, sir. 
8 Had he been to Chicago ?—A. a 
Had he been to St. Louis?—A 
Where had he been?—A. I don’ a now: 

That is substantially all in connection with that. It seems 
to me absolutely and directly in line with the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. For just a moment. I do not desire to enter 
into a controversy about the matter now, but I desire to put 
in the Recorp, precisely in line with what has just been read 
and in the light of the further fact, that four other witnesses 
testified that Luke was present at St. Louis—— 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no question about that. His wife 
so testifies. 

Mr. BORAH. His wife says she did not know where he was, 
but he did receive a telegram, and that he had $950. 

Mr. BAILEY. But she testifies that he had the $950 before, 
and not after, the St. Louis meeting. 

Mr. BORAH. But she says she does not know where he 
went when he went away. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very true. 

Mr. BAILEY. But that is not unusual. There is many a 
wife who does not know where her husband has gone. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as this record is to be permanent, I want to 
say here that I would believe that I had myself intentionally 
misquoted the Recorp as readily as I would believe that the 
Senator from Idaho would do it. I know he would not. 

Mr. BORAH. I appreciate, of course, the statement of the 
Senator from Texas, and if I thought in the light of the evi- 
dence which is now before the Senate, I had misquoted it, I 
would at this time restate it for the purpose of having the 
Record in future bear the correct interpretation of the evidence. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. I repeat that when you take Mrs. Luke's 
testimony, the testimony of the four witnesses, the fact that 
she said her husband received a telegram and denied having 
$950, the conclusion which I drew was a perfectly legitimate one. 
Now, I am perfectly willing to leave the matter where the Sen- 
ator from Texas places it; that is, that the wife does not very 
often know what is happening when the husband is out of sight. 

HOLSTLAW. 


Mr. BAILEY. But, Mr. President, there is another witness 
upon whose testimony the prosecution relies with greater confi- 
dence than on that of White or Link or Beckemeyer. They have 
introduced Senator Holstlaw, who swears that Senator Broder- 
ick paid him $2,500 to vote for Senator Lorimer, and they insist 
that Holstlaw’s testimony is entitled to special weight because 
it is corroborated by a bank deposit made at the time he re- 
ceived that money from Broderick. Holstlaw’s testimony when 
analyzed would need corroboration, because his story on the 
face of it is a most improbable one. Let me quote it to the 
Senate in his own words. Here it is: 

Q. Mr. Holstlaw, on May 26, 1909, whom did you vote for for United 
States Senator ?—A. I voted for WILLIAM LORIMER. 

You were there in the joint session that day, then ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Before voting for WILLIAM LORIMER on the 26th of iy 1909, 
was 3 anythin ng s said to you by anyone about paying zoe for voting 
for Mr. LORIMER A. On the night before the 26th, which was the 
25th, Mr. Broderick and I were talking and Mr. Broderick said to me, 
he said, “ We are going to elect Mr. Lorier to-morrow, aren't we?” 
I ee him, Les, I thought we were,“ and that I intended to vote for 


. Proceed.—A. And he said—he says There is $2,500 for you.” 
Senator Burrows. Said what? 
Said “There is $2,500 for you.” 
Ar. AUSTRIAN. Where was that conversation ?—A. It was at the St. 
Nick Hotel, on the outside of the building. 
What night, the night before the vote for LORIMER was taken 
on the : 26th ?—A. Yes, sir; on the night before. 
Q. What Broderick do you refer to?7—A. I reter to Senator Broderick. 


civilized country, if this statement of Holstlaw is to be believed. 
I am more credulous, perhaps, than I ought to be, and I can be 
easily imposed upon by any reasonable story; but, sir, I balk 
when I am asked to believe that a bribe giver will offer $2,500 
to a legislator who has already declared his intention of voting 
the bribe giver’s way. I have no acquaintance with such people 
that would qualify me to understand or to explain their conduct, 
but speaking from my limited knowledge of human nature I 
think it very much more probable that a bribe giver would keep 
the money intrusted to him by his principal even after he had 
promised it to one of his fellow corruptionists, than it is that 
he would volunteer to pay it when there was no necessity for 
doing so. If $2,500 were left a bribe giver to be paid over to a 
bribe taker, the bribe giver would be more apt to keep it than 
he would be to pay it over; and it has never happened in the 
history of the world that a corrupt and dishonest man has 
volunteered to part with money left with him under such cir- 
cumstances. 

But they say that Holstlaw is corroborated by a bank trans- 
action which has been stressed before the committee and before 
the Senate with great effect. They ask us to believe that Holst- 
law received this money from Broderick, because they say that 
he deposited it that very day in a Chicago bank and that the 
amount of his deposit corresponds exactly with the amount 
which he says that Broderick paid him. But, sir, when Holst- 
law was asked the name of the bank in which he deposited that 
money he gave the wrong name, and had to be prompted by the 
attorney for the Tribune. Let me read those questions and 
answers, for they are brief: 


Q. What did you do with the money ?—A. I took it and put it in the 


a8 What bank?—A. In the First National Bank. 

. Do you mean the First National Bank or the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, which ?—A. I believe it is the State Bank of Chicago—pardon me, 
I believe it was. 

Q. The State Bank of Chicago?—A. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. President, it is impossible for me to believe that a 
man who had received $2,500 and deposited it under circum- 
stances which must have burned it into his brain as if with fire, 
could have forgotten the name of the bank in which he depos- 
ited it. Not only, sir, did he forget the name of the bank in 
which it was deposited, but a still more remarkable and inexpli- 
cable circumstance is that the bank whose name had escaped him 
was the correspondent of a bank which he owned and controlled 
at Iuka, III.; and, as if to make his testimony still more im- 
probable and still more inexplicable, he testified at a subse- 
quent stage of the investigation that he had never, before or 
since, personally made any deposit in that bank. Having per- 
sonally made but one deposit there, and that of money received 
as the price of his honor, I can not believe that he would have 
forgotten the name of the bank. 

The attorney for the Chicago Tribune has treated this bank 
deposit slip as confirming Holstlaw’s testimony beyond all doubt. 
He not only offered it in evidence, but not content with that he 
had it photographed, and a photographic copy of it is printed 
in his original brief. 

A Mr. Newton, the chief clerk of that bank, appeared before 
the committee, and testified that Mr. Holstlaw had personally 
deposited this money, and that he, Mr. Newton, as the chief 
clerk of the bank, had personally received it from Mr. Holst- 
law. That is not exactly in accordance with the face of the 
deposit slip, because it does not bear the stamp of the chief 
clerk. It does not bear the stamp of the receiving teller, but 
it bears the stamp of the note teller. Still, that might happen. 
It is not exactly regular, but it might be entirely honest. 

But, Mr. President, as my suspicion had been excited by 
Holstlaw’s improbable account of his first interview with Brod- 
erick, and still more by his mistake as to the bank in which he 
deposited that money, I very naturally thought it proper to 
scrutinize this deposit slip as closely as possible, and on it, when 
read in connection with the attorney’s brief, I found what I 
believe to be indisputable evidence that it is a forgery. In this 
reply brief filed by the attorney he again specifies this as a 
most convincing proof that Holstlaw swore the truth when he 
said that Broderick paid him $2,500 as bribe money, because 
it shows that Holstlaw on that very day deposited with a bank 
in Chicago that exact amount to the credit of his bank at Iuka. 
As if to emphasize it still more and more, he cites us to the 
page of his original brief on which the photographic copy can 
be found, and then he declares that— 

The testimony is most 3 because Holstlaw had testifled that 
immediately Bpo% receiving the $2,500 in currency from John Broderick 
he deposited this $2,500 at the State Bank in currency, in large bills, 


and the photographic copy of his own deposit slip, in his own hand- 
writing, is to be found on page 98 of our opening brief. 
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T will ask the Sergeant at Arms to bring me the papers in 
this case, particularly the paper giving a list of the witnesses 
to be summoned and the paper containing Holstlaw's acknowl- 
edgment of service. When I submit that last-mentioned paper 
to the Senate, there will not be a Senator here who will say 
that the same man who signed Holstlaw’s name to the acknowl 
edgment of service wrote the words Holstlaw Bank at the top 
of that deposit slip. 

But, Mr. President, there is a stronger testimony of its forgery 
than merely the dissimilarity of penmanship: Here, sir; is an 
incontrovertible evidence: The name of Holstlay on this de- 
posit’ slip is misspelled; and who will believe: that a man de- 
positing: $2,500: of bribe money would misspell his own name? 
Still another and a pregnant circumstance which I will lay 
before the Senate when the Sergeant at Arms brings me the 
papers is that Holstlaw's name is spelled in this deposit slip 
exactly as it is spelled in the list of witnesses furnished to 
the committee by the attorney of the Chicago Tribune. And 
that may explain, let me say to my friend from New York [Mr. 
Roor], why the prosecution did not bring the officers of the 
banks with books to prove this: deposit. 

Mr. President, the Sergeant at Arms has now handed to me 
the document bearing Holstlaw's acceptance of the service, but 
has neglected to bring me the list of witnesses. It is: enough, 
however, for me to say that Holstlaw's name as spelled on this 
deposit slip, which transposes the“ and s,“ is spelled or 
misspelled exactly the same way in the list of witnesses 
furnished by the prosecution to the committee. I will now ask 
the Senator who sits near me here [Mr. TILLMAN] to look at 
these two signatures; and he will see that there is not a letter 
in one like the same letter in the other. 

Mr. FRAZIER—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: (Mr. Jonnsron in the chair). 
Does.the Senator from ‘Texas yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Does the Senator mean to state to the Senate 
that Senator Holstlaw stated in his: testimony that he signed 
that deposit slip? 

Mr. BAILEY: I do not: 
posited! the- money. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Exactly. He said: he had deposited the 
money, but he did not say that he signed the deposit slip. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Tennessee must know that 
T have not made any such statement. 

Mr. FRAZIER: The impression the Senator was making was 
that this must be a forgery: because the signature to the deposit 
slip was different from the signature made by Senator Holstlaw 
to the subpona. Therefore proof that the deposit slip was a 
forgery could only be based upon the suggestion that Mr. 
Holstlaw hadi signed the deposit slip, and Senator Holstlaw 
does not say that he signed the deposit slip. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator did not do me the honor to listen 
carefully to what I was saying, because I took up the brief— 
the photographic copy of deposit slip does not appear in the 
record+and Ii took up the attorney's brief, stating that it was 
photographed there, and then stating that in his second or reply 
brief he had laid speeial emphasis on the deposit slip being in 
Holstiaw's “own handwriting.” 

Mr. FRAZIER: Then the Senators argument is- based upon 
the brief of the attorney, not on the record! 

Mr. BAILEY. The record: itself was that Mr. Holstlaw 
personally deposited it. I stated that I stated, furthermore; 
that. the bank: clerk: swore he received it from Mr. Holstlaw. 

Mr: LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from: Texas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from New York has been on his 
feet desiring to interrupt me, and I yield first to him. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of asking 
the Senator from Texas whether, when he read from the brief 
of the counsel for the Chicago Tribune, that this deposit slip 
was in the handwriting of Mr. Holstlaw he understood that 
there was any evidence anywhere in this record to that effect. 

Mr. BAILEY. Nothing except what I have stated, and that 
is that Holstlaw swore that he personally made the deposit and 
the bank clerk: swore that he personally received it from Holst+ 
law.. I did not even venture to say, what I know to be a matter 
of practice, that in nearly all cases where business men carry a 
deposit to a bank they do make out their own deposit slip. 

Mr. ROOT. Does not the Senator know. that as a matter of 
practice when business: men coming from their offices go into a 
bank to make a deposit the bank clerk will make out the deposit 
slip? 

Mr. BAILEY. They sometimes do and sometimes they do not. 
- Mr, ROOT. I will ask the Senator this question. Will the 
Senator permit me? 


He said that he personally de- 


Mr, BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr: ROOT. Is there one word of testimony in this record to 
the effect that the bank clerk did not make out the deposit slip 
for the $2,500 brought to the bank by Mr. Holstlaw? 

Mr. BAILEY. The only. testimony is that Holstlaw person: 
ally deposited it and that the bank clerk personally received it 
from Holstlaw. I was careful to keep within the record: I 
made no suggestion. based on the record that Holstlaw did draw 
the deposit slip, but I spoke from the brief of the attorney in the 
case, who is fairly, presumed not to have made a mistake in that 
respect; and whatever the argument was it was based on the 
statement of the attorney, without the slightest pretense- that it 
was based on any statement in the testimony. 

Mr. ROOT. The only basis, then, as I understand it, for the 
charge that there was a forgery. of this:deposit slip rests upon 
the assumption that the attorney of the Chicago Tribune was 
right in his brief and not upon any testimony: in the case what- 
ever. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, BAILEY I should like to make a reply to the Senator 
from New York before I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President; I repeat for the third time, and it seems to 
me that I need to repeat it in order to clarify it to some 
gentlemen, that I was careful not to intimate that there was any 
proof in this testimony as to who made out that slip, because I 
had examined it and all that was there I stated: But when I 
came to argue that it was a forgery I took up the brief of the 
counsel, and it is a perfectly proper thing for me to do in the 
Senate, as it would be a perfectly proper thing for me to do in 
the court room, beeause it is fair to suppose that an attorney 
employed specially to present the case would not assert, or even 
assume an important fact unless he had a good reason for doing 
it. And; sir, unless we accept the brief of the attorney there is 
no photographie copy of this deposit slip in this record: 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, it is quite immaterial whether a 
photographic copy was in the record! or not.. There is the 
evidence of the officer of tlie bank that he received that deposit 
from the hands of Mr. Holstlaw on the 16th day of June with 
that deposit slip. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have always found that 
when a point can be turned against an attorney it at once 
8 wholly immaterial. I now yield to the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, Lam not at all sure that the 
paper I hold in my hand is one that ought to be introduced into 
this controversy at the present time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it a part of the record? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS: I ask the Senator from Texas; because I 
know he is always desirous of doing exact justice 

Mr. BAILEY. I hope I am. 

Mr. CUMMINS: Whether it is proper to suggest it in view. 
of the charge of forgery just made. I have in my hand the 
original deposit slip. I have also the card which the bank at 
Iuka, the Holstlaw bank, presented to the State Bank of Chi- 
cago for the purpose of giving the State Bank the signatures of 
the officers of the Iuka bank. 

T do this simply because I recognize with the Senator from 
Texas that the statement made in the brief of the Chicago Tri- 
bune is a mistake, It is not true that the deposit slip is in the 
handwriting of Senator Holstlaw, and it is true that there is a 
mistake in the spelling of the name in the deposit slip. The 
proof accompanying the deposit slip explains the mistake in 
regard to the name. 

Now, I ask, whether it is proper to take into consideration 
the original deposit slip or not. If it be important, if the ques- 
tion of forgery becomes material, or if it is insisted’ upon, it is 
evident that this must find its way into the record in some way, 
or other. 

Mr. BAILEY. All I have to say is that if they had forged 
one document they would not hesitate to forge an explanation 
of it. I may be mistaken, but if I am, I have been: misled: by 
the lawyer who was employed to present this case, and who has 
presented it with great zeal’ and with some ability: 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I say just one word more there? 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A moment's inspection of the paper to which 
I have referred on the part of the Senator from Texas will con- 
vince him that it is utterly impossible that it should have been 
forged. 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. President, as they are 1 mat- 
ters outside of the record, I may be permit to say that a 
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Senator told me that the president of that bank told him that 
this slip was really a copy made by a newspaper correspondent. 
But I did not choose to repeat that. I took it as the author- 
ized attorney had presented it. I hardly believed that an 
attorney, permitted by the courtesy of this committee to appear 
before it and present this case, would have introduced a spuri- 
ous document. He introduced it; and attached so much im- 
portance to it that he photographed it; and then, in order to 
emphasize and give it probative force, he stated upon his re- 
sponsibility as an attorney in the case that it was in the very 
handwriting of Holstlaw. Now, if that is not true, I am not 
responsible for it. I have made an argument based on the 
record and the briefs, and that, sir, is perfectly fair and proper. 
In the opinions of the Supreme Court you will find many cases 
where they have commented on statements made in the briefs 
before them, and surely, sir, it is not unprecedented or remark- 
able that I should do so here. 

Not only is Holstlaw discredited by his improbable story, to 
which I have alluded, and by what I believe to be the forgery by 
which they haye attempted to corroborate him, but there is still 
another circumstance which in my mind destroys the value of his 
testimony. He had been indicted in Sangamon County for per- 
jury, with respect to another and totally different transaction, 
and was advised by the sheriff of that county to employ a cer- 
tain firm of lawyers. Those lawyers contrived to have the in- 
dictment for perjury quashed upon an agreement with the State’s 
attorney that Holstlaw would sign a certain paper which they 
had prepared. In that paper, which was to procure his immunity 
from a just punishment for perjury, he first made this statement 
of his transaction with Broderick, although he had not been ques- 
tioned by the grand jury about the senatorial election, and it 
bore absolutely no relation to the offense for which he had been 
indicted. That he was guilty of one crime I do not think ad- 
mits of the slightest doubt, but he was relieved from the con- 
sequences of that crime by confessing that he had committed 
another. Not only, Mr. President, did they agree to allow 
Holstlaw to go unwhipped of justice for an offense of which 
they had the ample and documentary proof, but they also 
agreed to give him immunity against any prosecution for the 
other crime which they thus induced him to confess, 


WHY DEMOCRATS VOTED FOR LORIMER. 


But, Mr. President, turning from all the witnesses and docu- 
ments, the Senator from New York demands of us to explain 
how it is that 53 Democrats in the Legislature of IIlinois could 
have voted for Senator Lorrmer unless they were bribed to do 
so. I might answer, and that would be sufficient for those who 
know him, that they were thus insuring the defeat of ex-Senator 
Hopkins; and almost any Democrat would consider that a satis- 
factory explanation. I intend no reflection upon the character 
or integrity of ex-Senator Hopkins, but we all remember his 
narrow and bitter partisanship. He could hardly bring himself 
to admit in the House or in the Senate that a Democrat could 
be an honest man and a patriot; and if he would say those bitter 
things here, what kind of speeches do you suppose he was in 
habit of making against the Democrats of Illinois on the stump? 
His very presence in a Democratic assembly would have almost 
provoked a riot, sir. [Laughter.] I have here an extract from 
the speech which he delivered in the House of Representatives 
on what was known as the force bill, and in which he de- 
nounced the Democrats of that day and of that body with such 
severity that one of the ablest men in it, and one of the mildest 
men who ever represented a district there, protested against it 
from his seat. Mr. President, I believe I will read to the Sen- 
ate a small part of what Mr. Hopkins said on that occasion: 

The argument which have been indulged in the gentleman from 
the South inst this bill are the arguments which are indulged in by 
the hardened criminal who secks to avoid the just punishment of the 
crime which he has committed. 

Mr. CuLBERSON. That is too rough. 

Mr. Horkixs. It may be rough, but it is true. 

He denounced the whole Democratic Party, because Demo- 
crats North and South, East and West, were opposed to that 
infamous measure. Yet they wonder why Democrats should 
help to accomplish his defeat. But I do not need to rest a 
defense of the Illinois Democrats who voted for Senator LORI- 
MER on the extreme partisanship of ex-Senator Hopkins. There 
is another and an altogether sufficient reason for the course 
which they pursued. They were in a hopeless minority, without 
the shadow of a chance to elect a Democrat, and whether it were 
wise or not, it certainly does not justify an imputation of dis- 
honesty against them that they aided in defeating a Republican 
nominee. I do not say that I would have done what they did, 
because I am one of those old-fashioned partisans who finds it 
difficult to vote for any candidate except one nominated by my 
own party. I believe that the only way in which a party can 


be preserved is by yielding an ungrudging obedience to the will 
of its majority. I also believe—and I deeply regret that my 
belief does not appear to be shared by many others now—that 
parties are indispensable to the successful administration of a 
free government, for, unless I have misread the history of the 
world, the alternative of party government is personal govern- 
ment; and I am sure that if political parties ever disappear 
from the arena of American politics, a man will come to take 
their place. He may come first on foot and he may walk with 
becoming humility among the multitude, but as his power and 
influence grows he will don a uniform and mount a horse, 
and then we will have a government by the sword instead of the 
one which our fathers ordained. 

If, sir, suspicion attaches to any members of the Illinois 
Legislature by reason of the bare fact that they voted for Mr. 
Lorimer, the Republicans rather than the Democrats who 
voted for him are the ones who can be more justly suspected. 
The Democrats were simply doing what they could to demor- 
alize the Republican Party by defeating its nominee for an 
important office, and that is nothing extraordinary nor at all 
unusual. During the past three years I have voted many times 
with what we call the Republican “insurgents,” and in more 
than one instance I have been actuated in doing so by a betief 
that I could thus further divide and disrupt the Republican 
Party. I have made no concealment of my purpose in that 
respect, and I venture to say that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show that I made more than one declaration of that kind. 
But, sir, the case was wholly different with the Republicans of 
the Illinois Legislature. They were bolting their party’s nomi- 
nation, and I think that if we are inclined to indulge suspicion 
against anybody we would have a better right to suspect the 
Republicans who bolted their party than the Democrats who 
aided in making that bolt successful. k 

The Senator from New York, and he was not alone in pur- 
suing that line of argument, has spoken as if he thought the ac- 
tion of those Illinois Democrats is without precedent, as well 
as without excuse. Sir, they have forgotten the history of Illi- 
nois, because more than once a result like this has been wrought 
out in the legislature of that State. All over this land to-day 
they are celebrating the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, and mil- 
lions are paying homage to his integrity and patriotism. Even 
the Southern States, against which he levied a cruel war, haye 
buried their animosity in the years which have elapsed since 
then, and pay respectful deference to his memory. Yet, sir, 
Abraham Lincoln signalized his entrance into national politics 
by an episode which Senators profess themselves incapable of 
understanding. In 1855 Lincoln was a candidate for the Senate, 
and was supported by the Republican members of the Illinois 
Legislature, if it is proper to call them Republican, as the Re- 
publican Party was just then in its formative state. But no 
matter about the name of the party whose candidate he was, he 
was supported by all of his partisans in that legislature. 

The Democratic candidate against him was James Shields, a 
remarkable and a romantic character, but his election was 
made impossible by the refusal of five Democrats to vote for 
him. ‘Those five Democrats, under the leadership of John M. 
Palmer, who afterwards became a Senator from Illinois, voted 
for Lyman Trumbull, and after an ineffectual effort to elect 
their candidate the Democrats withdrew Senator Shields and 
substituted Gov. Matteson as their candidate, and, fearing 
the election of Matteson, Lincoln advised his Republican friends 
to vote for Lyman Trumbull, a bolting Democrat, who received 
43 of the 45 Lincoln votes in that legislature, and with them 
was elected a Senator. Lincoln afterwards explained in a letter 
to the Hon. E. B. Washburne that he could have held 15 of 
his votes to the end of the legislative session, but that he feared 
the election of Matteson, and, under his own advice, his friends 
abandoned him to elect a candidate who avowed allegiance to 
another party. The same John M. Palmer who led the bolting 
Democrats in the Illinois Legislature of 1855 was, more than 
80 years afterwards, himself elected to this body by the votes of 
men who did not belong to the Democratic Party. 

Who does not remember, sir, the time when the Illinois Demo- 
crats elected David Davis to the Senate, taking him from the 
supreme bench. In 1885, I believe it was, that sturdy Demo- 
crat, William Morrison, was our nominee and the Legislature 
of Illinois stood 102 to 102. The Democrats were unable 
to poll the full party vote for Morrison, and when it ap- 
peared that Logan's election was imminent they cast ninety-odd 
votes for Charles B. Farwell, a Republican, in order to defeat 
the Republican nominee. Having failed to stampede the Re- 
publicans, the Democrats withdrew their votes from Farwell 
and cast them for Judge Lambert Tree. 

There was one incident of that contest in which a non- 
partisan patriot can find the greatest satisfaction. The Demo- 
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crats, as I have said, held a membership in the joint assembly 
of 102. The Republicans likewise had 102, but God laid his 
hand on a Democratic senator and left the Republicans with a 
majority of one. There was, however, a loyal and brave Repub- 
lican there who said that the election of a Senator ought to be 
settled by a full legislature, and he paired with the dead man 
until his successor could be elected. 

I relate that with more pride and satisfaction than I relate 
the subsequent proceeding, because that was a piece of sharp 
political practice for which our friends on the other side have 
been famous, more or less. The district which had been rep- 
resented by the dead State senator was overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, and the Republicans pretended that they did not intend 
to make a nomination, and they did not. But while appearing 
to let the contest go by default, they organized a most remark- 
able campaign. They sent men into every county of the district 
ostensibly to sell sewing machines and other articles, but really 
to inform all Republicans of the plan. They printed their bal- 
lots, distributed them, and, marvelous to say, kept their secret. 
The word was passed around that no Republican was to make a 
sign of life until 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the election. 
Promptly at 3 o'clock they came pouring out of their homes and 
places of business, captured the polls, elected a Republican, and 
broke the deadlock by reelecting Logan to the Senate. 

This, sir, was not an uncommon contest in the State of Illi- 
nois, except in its aftermath. When Abraham Lincoln helped to 
elect a Democrat there was no suggestion of bribery and cor- 
ruption. When the Democrats of the Illinois Legislature 
elected David Davis to the Senate there was no effort to soil the 
name of that great State. When William R. Morrison, as brave 
and true a man as ever devoted his life to the service of any 
country, failed to command his full party strength in the legis- 
lature, there was no hint of bribery. But all of this is now 
sadly changed, and a Senator here who for 14 years has held 
an unquestioned commission in the other House, and whose habits 
will not suffer by comparison with the cleanest Senator on either 
side of this Chamber, is pilloried before the world as a corrup- 
tionist and a criminal. What is there in his life to warrant or 
justify this cruel warfare against him? He never touches 
liquor of any kind; he does not swear; he does not gamble; he 
does not indulge even in the small vice of using tobacco; he 
is a model husband and father; and while many of those who 
assail him were reveling, he has made his home when in Wash- 
ington with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Those for whom he has worked, those with whom he has 
worked, and those who have worked for him all bear witness to 
his justice and his generosity. His business associates vouch 
for his absolute probity. And yet, sir, they ask us to destroy 
this man of Christian character and blameless life upon the 
testimony of self-confessed bribe takers and perjurors. Before 
they can make me believe that this man has committed a 
crime they must offer me something better than the testimony 
of men who sell their votes and then proclaim their infamy to 
the world for a price. Men of upright life and Christian con- 
duct do not commit the crime of bribery. 

Left fatherless when he was 10 years old, and at a time 
when children of his age should be at play, he went to work, 
and, with the aid of an older brother, supported his widowed 
mother and his sisters. Without complaint and without falter- 
ing, he did his duty as a son and as a brother. Struggling with 
poverty and obscurity, he worked his way from a bootblack’s 
stand to a seat in the Senate of the United States; and, so help 
me God, I will never blast a career like that except upon the 
testimony of honest men. [Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] The story of WILLIAM LoriMer’s struggles and 
achievements is an inspiration and a hope to every boy of 

‘humble birth beneath this flag, and I will not sacrifice him to 
please a rich and powerful newspaper whose enmity he has 
incurred by refusing to comply with its owner's demands. 

Mr. President, while it is, of course, no part of this record, 
I want to read a tribute which even the prosecution in this 
case paid to WILLIAM Lorimer the morning after his election. 
This is from the Chicago Tribune of May 27, 1909. It is long, 
and I will not read it all, but I will read enough of it to show 
what manner of man he is. 


It was nothing strange for LORIMER to be elected through the aid of 
Democratic votes, for he has enjoyed a large Democratic following for 
many years. ‘Three times he was elected to Congress in the old second 
distri which was Democratic, and his political sway has_ been 
strongest in Democratic territory. To such a marked degree has Demo- 
cratic support figured in his political achievement- that his friends 

int with pride to the nonpartisan character of his following, while 

enemies contemptuously dub him “ bipartisan Billy.” 
* * . s * * s 

Through all the praise and abuse LORIMER has maintained the same 
placid, benign attitude, which by many is considered the secret of his 
success. A man who never lost his temper, who never has been heard to 
swear, who does not smoke or drink, who always speaks softly and 


kindly, LORIMER, with that patient, childlike countenance, those com- 
passionate, drooping eyelids, has endured all and bided his time. Al- 
ways observing, apparently, the doctrine of nonresistance, he has waited 
opportunity, rested while his enemies worked, listened while his rivals 
talked, and then blandly and gently led the way to the solution he 
himself had planned. 


7 * * * * * > 

He was about 20 years old when he made his appearance as a horse- 
car conductor on the old Madison Street line between State Street and 
Western Avenue. In this employment he first showed his talent for 
handling men. He organized the Street Railway Te Timed Benevolent 
Association, and became at once the big man of that little world. 

Faithful to those who worked with him in an humble occupa- 
tion; faithful to his business associates; faithful to his personal 
and political friends; faithful to his widowed mother and his 
fatherless sisters; faithful to his wife and children; and faith- 
ful to his God, I will not, sir, upon this evidence believe that 
he was faithless to his country. 

THE LAW. 


I come now, Mr. President, to consider the legal effect of 
bribery on an election, and the whole law relating to that sub- 
ject is comprehended in these two short and simple proposi- 
tions: ; 

First. If the officer whose election is challenged personally 
participated in, or encouraged, or sanctioned the bribery, then 
his election is void, without reference to the extent of the 
bribery. 

Second. If the officer whose election is challenged did not 
personally participate in, or encourage, or sanction the bribery, 
then, in order to invalidate his election, it must be shown by 
sifficient evidence that enough votes were bribed to affect the 
result. 

The first proposition has not always been received as the law 
without question, and many eminent lawyers have insisted that 
no election can be invalidated by bribery, no matter by whom it 
was practiced, unless it was sufficient to have produced the 
result. Indeed, sir, so late as the Payne case, a committee of 
the Senate pretermitted an explicit declaration on that point be- 
cause some of its Members maintained that view. But a fur- 
ther and a more thorough consideration has established the rule 
as I have stated it,-and it is now universally accepted both in 
the Senate and in the courts of the country. I do not mean, of 
course, that there are not some who still protest against it, but 
they belong to that class of lawyers, happily very small, who 
think they can enhance their reputation for legal acumen by 
rejecting the most universally received opinions. 

It was not necessary for me even to state my first proposition 
of law, and certainly it is not necessary for me to argue it; 
because both the testimony and the admissions in this record 
render it wholly irrelevant to this discussion. At the very 
threshold of the investigation those who are seeking to impeach 
the election of Mr. Lorrmerr distinctly admitted that they did 
not expect to connect him personally with any of the bribery 
which they hoped to prove to the satisfaction of the committee, 
and not one of that great array of witnesses testified to anything 
implicating the Senator from Illinois personally in any cor- 
rupt transaction. As a member of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Frazier] heard all the testimony, 
and although he dissents from the conclusion of the committee, 
he fully agreed with it in that particular respect. With a 
fairness which has won for him the respect of all who are for- 
tunate enough to enjoy his personal acquaintance, the Senator 
88 Tennessee disposes of this phase of the question in these 
words: 

While there are some facts and circumstances in this case tending 
to show that Senator LORIMER may have heard of or known that cor- 
ef practices were being resorted to, and while Senator LORIMER 
failed to avail himself of the opportunity of going on the stand as a 
witness and 8 any such knowledge or sanction of corrupt prac- 
tices, if any such were being practiced, still I am of the opinion that 
the testimony fails to establish the fact that Senator LORIMER was 
himself guilty of bribery or other corrupt practices, or that he sanc- 
tioned or wus cognizant of the fact that bribery or other corrupt 
practices were being used by others to influence votes for him. 

This being true, the question then arises, Was bribery or corrupt 
ractices used by others in his behalf to influence votes for him; and, 
f so, were enough votes thus tainted with fraud and corruptly in- 
fluenced when excluded to reduce his vote below the legal majority 
required for his election? 

The Chicago Tribune, which has pursued Mr. LoRIMER with 
unrelenting bitterness for years and instigated this proceeding 
against him, after searching the State of Illinois with its corps 
of trained attorneys and detectives for months, was utterly 
unable to produce any testimony connecting him personally 
with the corruption which they charged, and through its attor- 
ney was compelled to disclaim any purpose of attempting to 
do so. It is true that in the heat of this debate some Senators 
have contended that all these things could not have transpired 
without Senator Lortmer's knowledge and consent, but when 
they soberly review the testimony and reflect that there is not 
one word in it to justify such an imputation, they will hesitate 
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to declare a conclusion which even the zeal of a special counsel 
did not permit him to urge upon the committee; and I dismiss 
the question of Senator Lontrztrn's personal participation in the 
alleged bribery as not at issue here. 

The law, and the only law, which the facts make applicable 
to this case, is that which I have stated as my second propo- 
sition, and it is now so well settled both in reason and upon 
authority that it is not seriously controverted in any legislative 
body or in any court. Of course I do not forget that in the docu- 
ment, which he describes as a minority report, the Senator from 
Indiana dissents from its soundness, though he does not venture 
to deny that it is now the law. Indeed, he concedes it to be the 
law and calls on us to repeal it. Oblivious to the fact that this 
rule has been evolved and matured by the profoundest judges who 
have eyer adorned the bench, and that it has been repeatedly ap- 
proved by some of the wisest Senators who have ever honored 
this body by their service, he repudiates it without hesitation, 
and demands that we adopt the new and different rule which 
he proposes. Here are his words: 

So I propose that we overthrow such unsound precedents and estab- 
lish a new Senate precedent, that one act of bribery makes such an 
election void—makes an election foul. 

In this rather bold and altogether novel position, the Senator 
from Indiana is supported only by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who is so uncertain about the capacity of the Senate to protect 
its integrity under the American rule that he urges us to adopt 
what he mistakenly supposes to be the English rule. But while 
the Senators from Oklahoma and Indiana are the only ones who 
have ventured to openly criticize the American rule, they are not 
the only ones who have introduced the English rule into this dis- 
cussion, though none of them have correctly stated it. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, usually so accurate, read at length from one of 
the English decisions and then made it plain in his comments 
upon it that he does not understand the difference between a 
“ candidates agent” under the British statute and an “agent” 
as we use the term in this country. The English election law 
expressly provides for the appointment of an agent who bears to 
their campaigns a relation analogous to, though not entirely the 
same as, the chairman of a campaign committee in this country. 
The “agent” under the English statute, however, is provided for, 
and appointed in accordance with its provisions, and represents the 
eandidate throughout the contest. That iswhat the English statute 
and decisions mean when they refer to an “agent.” Even the Sen- 
ator from New York, who is justly supposed to know so much about 
the Iaw of all nations, fell into the same error as the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Oklahoma, and though his 
reference to the English rule was brief, he clearly asserted that 
the purchase of a single vote, under any circumstances or by 
any person, renders an election in that country void. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senators from Ohio and New York had followed this 
debate attentively, they would have saved themselves from that 
inexcusable mistake, because in the very excellent speech de- 
livered by the honorable chairman of this committee [Mr. Bur- 
rows] he took the trouble to specifically point out the mistake 
which the Senator from Oklahoma had made as to the law of 
Great Britain. But, sir, even if the law in that country were 
precisely what these Senators have supposed it to be, it has 
been made so by a statute, and that fact itself shows that it was 
not a rule of the common law to which we must turn for our 
guidance and our instruction. 

It is not probable, sir, that the people of this country could 
be persuaded under any circumstances to adopt or approve a 
law which would vitiate a senatorial election on account of the 
ineffective misconduct of some irresponsible person, and cer- 
tainly they would not be so foolish as to do so with an amend- 
ment now pending before us to provide for the election of 
Senators by direct vote of the people. If that amendment shall 
finally be adopted—and it will be sooner or Inter—the Senate 
of the United States, under the rule proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana, would be perpetually engaged in the trial of con- 
tested-election cases, for in every State of this Union some 
wretch can be found so base as to sell his vote and then con- 
fess his crime, if by doing so he could invalidate an election 
which had gone against the interest or the wishes of his con- 
federates. Indeed, sir, desperate and unscrupulous politicians 
would deliberately plan to buy a few votes for the opposition 
so that if the election did not result in their favor they could 
prove the corruption, and thus defeat their opponents in that 
way, when they could not do so at the polls, The successful 
candidate might receive a majority of the honest votes running 
into the thousands, or the tens of thousands, and yet under this 
rule a few scoundrels could set aside the clearest and most 
unequivocal expression of the popular will. A rule which in- 
vites that, or a rule which permits that, is too absurd to require 
a serlous consideration at this time and in this place. 


Mr. President, perhaps I can save time and relieve the Senate 
from a tedious examination of the authorities by coming to an 
agreement with the Senators who have participated in this 
debate as to the law which must govern us in deciding this 
case. It is not necessary for me to interrogate the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER], because in the brief, but very 
clear, statement of his views he has laid down the law ex- 
actly as I understand it, and there is absolutely no difference 
between him and me in that respect. Nor can I believe that 
there is any difference on this proposition between me and the 
Senators from New York, Idaho, and Iowa; and for the pur- 
pose of dispensing with an argument in support of my view, I 
believe that I will venture upon the unusual course of asking 
those Senators in the open Senate whether or not we can agree 
upon the law. I will first ask the Senator from New York 
whether he assents to my legal proposition, that— 

If the officer whose election is ehallen did not personally partici- 
pans in, or encourage, or sanction the b ry, then his election can not 

avoided unless it is shown by suflicient evidence that enough votes 
were bribed to affect the result. 

Does the Senator from New York assent to that proposition? 

Mr. ROOT. I do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I will produce abundant authorities to 
show that itis the law. I will next ask the Senator from Idaho 
whether he agrees that I have stated the law correctly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? . 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If I correctly understand the statement of the 
Senator—it is pretty difficult to follow a statement as it is made 
and analyze it at the same time—I do agree to that legal 
proposition so far as this case is concerned. But permit me, in 
order that I may not be found in error in the Record to-morrow 
again, to ask the Senator a question, and that is whether or not 
the statement that I now make is the same statement that he 
makes: If the officer whose election is challenged did not per- 
sonally participate in or encourage or sanction the bribery, then 
his election can not be avoided unless it is shown by sufficient 
evidence that enough votes were bribed, without which bribed 
yotes he would not have had the majority required by the 
statute. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is in effect the same; and if there is any 
difference, the Senator has stated the law a little stronger on 
my side than I have stated it. The only difference between the 
Senator and myself will be as to the application of the rule. I 
perfectly understand that when we reach that point we will be 
at the parting of our ways, but on the law, I think there can be 
no difference. 

Mr. BORAH. If the statement I bave just made is the state- 
ment the Senator thinks is contained in his statement, it is the 
statement which I believe contains the Iaw. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no question about that, and I will 
now ask the Senator from Iowa if he agrees with me on the law 
as I have stated it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I stated with all the clearness that I could 
when I was discussing this matter some days ago my view of 
the law. I believe it to be true that if the evidence fails to 
show on the part of the Senator any personal participation in 
or knowledge of corrupt practices with which the eleetion may 
be charged, then in order to invalidate the election it must be 
shown that the election was accomplished by and through brib- 
ery or corruption. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am gratified to know that there is no differ- 
ence between me and the Senators from Iowa and Idaho on the 
law; and I am confident that upon a further refiection the 
Senator from New York will withdraw his dissent, for the rule 
has been long and uniformly followed here. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not want the Senator from Texas to con- 
sider that I dissent from all and every part of his statement. As 
I listened to it, it appeared to me that it was capable of a con- 
struction which would make it broader than I think it ought to 
be. I will gladly examine the statement, as it will appear in the 
Recorp, I suppose, and see whether I wish to suggest a quali- 
fication. 

Mr. BAILEY. It will not appear in the Recorp to-morrow, 
but I have reduced to writing what I intend to say on the law, 
because I thought it of supreme importance to have that cor- 
rectly stated; and I take the liberty of sending it to the Senator 
from New York. I can not think that after he examines it care- 
fully it will be necessary for me to consume the time of the 
Senate in discussing it. I perfectly understand that when we 
come to apply my rule differences will arise. For instance, 
when we come to determine how many votes are sufficient to 
affect the result, the Senator from Idaho, the Senator from 
Iowa, and the Senator from New York have already indicated 
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to the Senate a different opinion from that which I entertain. 
But that is a difference merely as to the application of the law 
and not as to the law itself. 

Mr. ROOT. It is precisely at that point that I hesitate to 
give my assent to the proposition made by the Senator from 
Texas. I am much obliged to the Senator for sending me this 
ppaer, and I will examine his statement of the rule with care. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Texas has been speaking 
since 2 o’clock—for more than two hours and a half. It is 
now well into the evening. I obserye the Senator is making 
unusual efforts to condense his remarks, and is making them 
rapidly. The points he is covering are points I am sure in 
which the Senate is interested, and I therefore venture to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be permitted to proceed 
with his remarks immediately after the close of the morning 
business to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. If that is agreeable to the Senate and does 
not interfere with some announcement already made by other 
Senators, I will act on the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana. I will now yield the floor and will conclude to- 


morrow. 
Tuesday, February 14, 1911. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor yes- 
terday afternoon I had reached the Jaw question involved in 
this case, but, with the indulgence of the Senate, I want to re- 
turn for a few moments to one of the episodes which occurred 
when I was discussing the facts. 

The Senate will recall that I animadverted with some severity 
on what I believe to be a forgery in this case. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] interposed with the suggestion that he 
had in his hand a paper which, though not in evidence, still 
seemed to contradict my theory of that deposit slip. I have this 
morning, with his permission, examined that paper, and I find 
that it is the affidavit of one Jarvis O. Newton, who was a wit- 
ness in the case, and who is the chief clerk of the bank in 
which the Holstlaw money is claimed to have been deposited. 
To Newton's affidavit there is attached the original deposit slip, 
which was introduced in evidence before the committee. There 
is also attached to Newton's affidavit a card bearing the signa- 
tures of the officers of the Holstlaw Bank, indicating that it 
was a correspondent of the State Bank of Chicago, and author- 
izing those oflicers to draw against its account there. The only 
fact contained in this affidavit not contained in the testimony 
is the statement of Mr. Newton that he, and not Holstlaw, made 
out this deposit slip. 

Mr. President, any man who will examine Newton’s signature 
to this affidavit and then examine the writing of the name 
“Holstlaw Bank” on that deposit slip will conclude that New- 
ton did not make it out, and this very paper, to my mind, still 
further confirms my theory that a forgery has been committed. 
The name “ Holstlaw Bank,” as it appears on this deposit slip, 
indicates that it was written by a man not skilled in penman- 
ship and not very highly educated. The name “ Jarvis O. New- 
ton,” as it is signed to this affidavit, gives evidence that he is 
accustomed at least to writing his own name, and the penman- 
ship appears to me very much better than that of the man who 
wrote “ Holstlaw Bank” at the top of the deposit slip. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand that the affidavit, 
together with the card which is identified in the affidavit, can 
not be admitted as evidence without unanimous consent. I sub- 
mit to the Senator from Texas and to the Senate whether the 
affidavit and the card shall be so admitted and so considered. 
The slip itself was introduced in evidence. It bears the identi- 
fication of the committee, or the stenographer of the committee, 
and if the Senate does not desire to consider the affidavit and 
the card I shall ask that the slip itself be detached and given 
to the Sergeant at Arms for the consideration and examination 
of any Senator who may desire to examine it. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no question about that being the 
identical slip which is in evidence and which is photographed 
in the brief of counsel for the petitioners. Nor has any ques- 
tion been raised about the Holstlaw Bank, of Iuka, being a cor- 
respondent of the State Bank of Chicago, and that is the only 
fact which this card could serve to establish, 

Mr. President, I shall say now what I did not say yesterday 
afternoon, because I hesitated to put into the records of Con- 
gress anything which could possibly be construed as a reflection 
on a great financial institution. But, since my theory of this 
deposit slip has been challenged, I think I owe it to the Senate and 
to the country to say that my suspicion against the genuineness 
of it on account of the misspelled name was intensified by the 


circumstance that the prosecution did not produce the books of 
the Chicago bank and the Iuka bank, instead of the deposit 
slip. Those books were the best evidence of the deposit, if it 
was made, and they could not well have been doctored. They 
could not have been easily falsified, for if an attempt had been 
made as an afterthought to insert this credit it would appear 
on the books as an interpolation; and if to avoid the appear- 
ance of an interpolation it had been entered at some subsequent 
period, it would then appear out of its chronological order. 
There were three items in the books of these two banks which 
could not have furnished false evidence, and yet instead of 
calling any of the officers of those banks to produce the books 
of each before that committee they brought the chief clerk of 
the bank there with a deposit slip, the only evidence of the 
transaction which could have been easily manufactured for 
the occasion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Texas has more than 
once said that he believed the best way to evolve the truth of 
this controversy was to regard it as in a sense a lawsuit, in 
charge, on one side by counsel for the Tribune, on the other 
side by counsel for Mr. LORIMER. May I ask why the counsel 
for Mr. LORIMER, if there was any question about the deposit 
of this money, did not call for the books of the bank and did 
not inquire into the accounts of the bank at Iuka? It seems 
to me that the failure of Mr. Lorrwer to make any inquiry into 
this matter is high evidence at least that he did not believe, 
nor did his counsel believe, that this slip is a forgery. I ask 
again, if the matter is material, why did not the committee 
seek the best and highest evidence and complete their investi- 
gation in that respect? 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘That is a perfectly legitimate comment on 
what I have said, but my answer to it is that it was the subse- 
quent discovery which raised these grave questions. Until the 
reply brief of the counsel for the petitioners was printed it did 
not appear that it was claimed that Holstlaw had, in his own 
handwriting, made out this deposit slip. And I venture to say 
that when it was offered in evidence no member of the com- 
mittee observed the misspelling of Holstlaw’s name, and I am 
reasonably certain that it also escaped the attorneys on both 
sides. 

I now return to a consideration of the law; and here, sir, 
the atmosphere clarifies. Here the earth which may have been 
unsteady while we discussed the testimony grows firm at once. 
We may have been mistaken about the veracity of some wit- 
nesses and the mendacity of others. We may have believed 
that the man swore falsely who swore the truth, and we may 
have believed that the man swore truthfully who swore a false- 
hood, because God has not endowed us with a faculty to 
determine with certainty the truth or falsity of human testi- 
mony. We can consider the motives and surroundings, and we 
can consider the character and temptations of witnesses, but 
when we have considered all of that the wisest of us may be 
misled, because the vilest liar will sometimes swear the truth, 
and the most truthful gentleman will sometimes testify honestly 
to a mistake. But, sir, when we reach the law the whole case 
changes, and we can speak of it with almost the exactness of a 
science. 

Here I say to my friends who have spoken on the other side; 
here I say to my friends who have not spoken on either side; 
here I say to those Senators who have not yet determined in 
their own minds what their duty requires of them, that for 
the purposes of this branch of the argument, I can admit either 
view of the testimony. I can admit that every vote which 
has been challenged by any kind of testimony was bribed and 
must therefore be rejected, and the law still decides this case. 
If we eliminate the votes of Browne, Wilson, and Broderick, who 
have been accused of giving these bribes and though their people 
have answered that accusation by reelecting them to the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, we can admit that their people were mistaken 
and that Browne, Broderick, and Wilson were bribe givers. Let 
us say, besides, that White, Link, Beckemeyer, and Holstlaw were 
all bribed. They are the four men who are often said to have 
confessed that they were bribed to vote for Lorimer, but that 
statement is not supported by the testimony. Link swears he 
was not bribed and that he never received any money for vot- 
ing for LORIMER. Beckemeyer swears that he never was offered 
or promised any money for yoting for Lorimer, though he does 
say that when he received certain money he was told that it 
was his “Lorimer money,” and even Holstlaw swears that he 
had announced his purpose to vote for LoRImER before money 
was ever mentioned to him, But let us say that Link and 
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Beckemeyer and Holstlaw and White were bribed. Let us, Mr. 
President, go even further than this and say that Shephard 
and Clark and the dead man Luke were bribed, and without 
stopping at that let us go on and say that De Wolf was bribed, 
though no man can read this testimony and believe that for 
an instant. That makes 11 tainted votes, and if we subtract 
them all from the 108 votes received by WILLIAM LORIMER, he 
was still duly and legally elected. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT ASSEMBLY. 

In the joint assembly of the Illinois Legislature WILLIAM 
LortM_er received 108 votes, Albert J. Hopkins received 70 votes, 
and Lawrence B. Stringer received 24 votes, making a total of 
202 votes cast on that ballot; and as WILLIAM LORIMER had re- 
ceived a majority of that number, he was declared by the proper 
presiding officer to have been duly chosen a Senator from the 
State of Illinois. There is no controversy as to the total num- 
ber of votes cast, or as to the number of votes received by 
WILLIAM LORIMER; but the validity of his election is denied 
upon the ground that it was procured through the bribery of 
legislators, though the number of legislators so bribed has not 
been agreed on by any two of the Senators who have advised the 
Senate to declare that election void. In the early stages of the | 
debate it was only claimed that seven of the votes cast for Mr. 
LorIMER were shown by the testimony to have been corrupted; 
and it was promptly answered that even if it were admitted that 
seven votes had been corrupted by Mr. Lorraer's friends with- 
out his knowledge his election would still be valid. The dis- 
cussion revolved about that point for several days, and then 
the Senator from New York, perceiving the weakness of a conten- 
tion based upon those seven votes, invented a new theory of the 
case, which I listened to with amazement. He followed the Sen- 
ators from Idaho and Iowa in claiming that if seven votes were 
shown to have been corrupted the election was thus vitiated; 
but, not willing to trust his case to a rule which he must have 
known could be demonstrated to have no foundation in law or 
in logic, he worked himself up into such a frenzy of indigna- 
tion that he finally declared that the entire 30 votes of what he 
denounced as Browne’s band of robbers ” must be rejected; and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who followed him, not to 
be outdone by the Senator from New York in this crusade 
against Illinois, went to the extreme of declaring that the whole 
legislature of that State was so corrupt as to be incapable of 
conducting an honest election for a Senator. Mr. President, 
these claims are so extravagant that nothing but the high 
sources from which they come could save them from being ab- 
solutely ridiculous, and I can not feel that I am required to 
answer them. I shall therefore leave them aside, and address 
myself to the real question here, which was raised by the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Iowa and indorsed by the Sen- 
ator from New York; and that question is whether, if the seven 
votes of White, Browne, Beckemeyer, Link, Wilson, Holstlaw, and 
Broderick be rejected, there was still a legal and valid election. 
While I do not concede that these votes were in fact corrupt, I 
am perfectly willing, for the purpose of this branch of the argu- 
ment, to admit that they were, and that they must therefore be 
rejected. Deducting those seven votes from LORIMER’s 108 would 
leave him 101, and deducting them also from the total vote of 202 
would leave 195, of which the 101 legal votes received by 
LoRIMER would constitute a clear majority, and make his elec- 
tion lawful beyond any doubt. 

At this point in the argument, Mr. President, I encounter my 
difference with the Senators from Idaho and Iowa, who con- 
tend that while it is right to subtract the seven corrupt, and 
therefore illegal, votes from Lorimer, it is wrong to also sub- 
tract them from the total number of votes cast. Neither the 
Senator from Idaho nor the Senator from Iowa nor the Sena- 
tor from New York claims that those seven rejected votes can 
be bestowed on either of Mr. Lorimer’s opponents or be divided 
between them according to some unascertained proportion; but 
while declaring that those votes shall not be counted for LORI- 
MER, and admitting that they can not be counted for Hopkins 
or Stringer, they still maintain that somehow or somehow else 
they must be included in the total number of votes cast. Such 
a proceeding, sir, can find no warrant in the law, for upon no 

_ principle with which I am familiar can we reject a vote as it 
has been cast and still count it for any other purpose. 

Under our own practice in the Senate we do not include 
votes which could be cast and counted, but are not cast, in esti- 
mating the total number, and we very recently overruled the 
Chair when he attempted to count them simply to make a 
quorum. If on a roll call of the Senate the affirmative of a 
proposition receives 35 votes and the negative receives 34, it 
wonld pass notwithstanding 10 Senators, one after another, 
might rise and announce their pairs, coupling the announcement 
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with a statement that they would vote “no” if at liberty to 
vote, and yet, sir, upon this record showing that of the Senators 
present, 44 of them were opposed to the passage of the measure, 
it would pass, because only the 69 who voted and were entitled 
to vote, could be considered, and the 35 affirmative votes would 
be a majority of them. 

At almost every session of the Senate we illustrate the prop- 
osition that no member of a legislative assembly except one who 
has a right to vote and who has lawfully exercised that right can 
be included in any computation or counted for any purpose. But 
while I think the practice here conforms to the principle for 
which I contend, this precise question has never before been pre- 
sented to the Senate and has not, therefore, been decided by 
this body. It is true that the Senator from Iowa and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho have read to the Senate extracts from the 
views which Senator Hoar and Senator Frye filed in the Payne 
case, but they can not be ignorant of the fact that those views 
were not accepted by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
and they must know that the resolution which Senator Hoar 
offered in accordance with them was defeated on a roll call of 
the Senate by a vote of 44 to 17. When reading that extract 
from Senator Hoar’s paper, the Senator from Iowa found that 
the Massachusetts Senator's figures would not work out the 
proper result, and he suggested that there was a misprint by 
which Senator Hoar was made to say six where he meant to 
say seven; but if the Senator from Iowa had read that paper 
to its conclusion, he would have found the same figures re- 
peated in another paragraph of it, and we are hardly at liberty 
to suppose that they were a misprint. But whether the calcu- 
lation of the Massachusetts Senator was right or wrong is not 
material here, and the only question which concerns us is 
whether his law was right or wrong. Senator Hoar, who 
drafted that paper after a long service, in which he honored 
both his State and his country, has passed from among us, but 
Senator Frye, who joined him in it, is still a Member of the 
Senate, and we all hope that he will remain here for many years 
to aid us with his wise and patriotic counsel; but, sir, those 
distinguished Senators could not induce the committee to accept 
their views, and their resolution was rejected by a most decisive 
majority. . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do. x 

Mr. BORAH. Upon what question does the Senator from 
Texas understand that it was voted down? Not upon the law? 

Mr. BAILEY. There was no specific proposition voted on, 
but my statement was that the resolution, drawn in accordance 
with the report, was voted down. There was no separate vote 
on any single statement in it, of course, 

Mr. BORAH. The question involved was whether or not 
they would make an investigation. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senate voted that it would not pro- 
ceed to investigate. 

Mr. BAILEY. But if the argument of the Senator from 
Massachusetts had been concurred in by the Senate, I think 
it absolutely certain that an investigation ought to have been, 
and would have been, ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. That being true, if the Senate had accepted 
the view of the Senator from Massachusetts as to the evidence. 
The committee were divided as to whether or not there was 
sufficient evidence to warrant it in proceeding to investigate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not only that, Mr. President, but there was 
also the question whether if there were corruption at all it 
was sufficient to have affected the result. The Senator from 
Massachusetts argued this subtraction and elimination, and 
according to his theory of the case there was sufficient evidence; 
but the Senate rejected his view. 

THE CLARK CASE. 


The Senator from Iowa thought he had found a distinct and 
authoritative approval of his contention in the Clark case, and 
he ventured to say that while the report in that case was 
never passed on by the Senate, it expressed the unanimous 
judgment of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. Of 
course, Mr. President, I know that the Senator from Iowa did 
not intend to mislead the Senate, but his statement, if ac- 
cepted, would mislead us very widely. In the first place, every 
Senator understands that the argument of a report represents 
only the member of the committee who prepares it, and that 
the conclusion only can be fairly attributed to the committee. 
In this very case which is now before the Senate my name is 
signed to the report which the chairman of the committee 
made, and yet I did not read it before it was presented to the 
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Senate. The chairman of the committee tendered it to me and 
I very promptly told him that I did not want to read it, because 
I held myself responsible only for its conclusion and not for 
its arguments or statements. But, sir, I could understand how 
the Senator from Iowa might not be familiar with this prac- 
tice, and he might believe that every report in all of its argu- 
ments and statements was thoroughly considered by the whole 
committee and approved by it. He can not, however, be ex- 
cused for supposing that such was the case in the Clark report, 
because there was a minority report filed in that case, and 
printed immediately following the committee’s report from 
which he has quoted, and in the very second paragraph of that 
minority report appears this distinct and emphatic declaration: 

We agreed and still a, to the resolution reported by the committee 
through its chairman. at resolution was adopted by the committee 

. But the report is merely the writing of the chairman with the 
aid of ome other member and never was submitted to any renga d of 
the committee, and therefore can not be considered as the words of the 
committee. 

In the face of the universal practice here, I would not con- 
sider the report of the Clark ease as expressing more than the 
views of the Senator who prepared it, and when to the general 
custom of the Senate is added the specific declaration made by 
the members of the committee, the arguments in that paper 
must be regarded as expressing only the individual opinion of 
the Hon. William E. Chandler. If we had nothing before us 
beyond the paper of Senator Hoar and the report of Senator 
Chandler, I would still maintain with the utmost confidence 
that the rule which they have suggested is so contrary to the 
reason of the law that we could not accept it. 

THE AUTHORITIES. 


But, fortunately, sir, we are not without high and express 
authority on this very question. The textbooks all agree in 
saying that an illegal vote must be rejected, and that propo- 
sition is so elementary that it seems almost like a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the Senate for me to read what a great 
text writer has said in support of it; but as what I am now 
saying may be read by those who are not so familiar with the 
law as Senators are presumed to be, I will occupy a moment in 
reading from Paine’s work on elections, in which he says: 

The rule is well settled that the whole vote of a precinct should not 
be thrown out on account of illegal votes if it be practicable to ascer- 
tain the number of the {legal votes, and the candi 
were cast, in order to reject th d leave the 
counted. h 3 the 
fraud among the parties. But in a contest for a seat in the Forty- 
fifth Con “In purging the 
polls of ae votes, the general rule is that, unless it is shown for 
which can te they were cast, th are to be deducted from the 
whole vote of the election division, not from the candidates hav: 
the highest number. Of course, in the application of this rule, su 
illegal votes would be deducted 8 from both candidates 
according to the entire vote retu: for each.” 


In another and subsequent section the author again declares 
that— 


Where illegal votes have been cast the true rule is to pu the poll 
by first proving for whom they were cast, and thus asc the real 
vote; bur if this can not be done, then to exclude the poll altogether. 


If it be objected that the rule laid down in this textbook re- 
lates to a general election among the people, I answer that the 
law according to which we must decide the election of a Senator 
is exactly the same law according to which the courts must 
decide the election of the governor of a State or the sheriff of 
a county or the constable of a precinct. Not only, sir, do the 
textbooks say that an illegal vote must be rejected, but the 
courts have said the same thing with remarkable unanimity; 
nor haye they left us to speculate as to what they mean by the 
rejection of a vote. - 
DECIDED BY THD COURTS. 

I have here the case of Charles Bott et al. v. The Secretary 
of State, decided by the supreme court of New Jersey in June, 
1898, and reported in the sixty-second volume of the New Jer- 
sey Law Reports. Without taking the time to state the facts 
in that case, it will be sufficient to read this extract from the 


opinion : 
Though a qualified voter succeeds in get his name on the poll list 
and a ballot in the ballot box, he is not a voter voting on the amend- 


ments unless his ballot is such as is prescribed by law and conforms to 
the general law regulating elections. The act contains no provision for 
the certificate and return of the ballots that were rejected, nor does it 

rovide for an oe te either before the county boards of election or 
Borote the board of State canvassers with respect to the grounds upon 
whieh votes have been rejected, nor are either of these boards em = 
ered to embody in their official action any results other than such as 
are exhibited by the official statements produced before them. The bal- 
lots returned as rejected must be taken to have been mony rejected, 
and consequently are to be excluded from the computation the votes 
cast for or against the amendments. Such ballots were simply nullities. 


Within four years after the New Jersey court had delivered 
the opinion from which I haye just quoted the foregoing ex- 
trat another case involving a similar question was presented 


for its decision, and they reaffirmed the doctrine of Bott v. The 
Secretary of State in the following language: 

Counsel for the incumbent contends that if th te of ship 
be exeluded still the relator can not succeed, — fe eck pi a he 
would not have been elected by a majority of all the ballots cast at the 


election. The fact is as stated, but the argument loses t of the 
decision of this court and of the court of errors and appeals the case 
of Bott v. Secretary of State. (33 Vroom, 107; S. C., 34 Id., 289.) 


In that case it was held that in determining whether a majority of 
votes had been received for an amendment to the Constitution only 
those electors who lawfuly voted for or against the amendment are to 
be considered. It is true that the opinions delivered dealt only with the 
language of a given clause cf the Constitution, but the line o reasoning 
is applicable with equal force wherever the question of the computation 
of a majority of votes is presented. The principle announced is that 
ballots cast at an election are to be deemed votes onty when 1 


ee counted as sach, and that in — . — the to 
vote upon which a majority is to be based the votes that may figure in 
the result and not the ballots that were cast in the box are to be 
considered. 

In the case of Louis J. Hopkins v. The City of Duluth et al., 
decided by the supreme court of Minnesota in the summer of 
1900 and reported in the eighty-first volume of the Minnesota 
Reports, I find the same question considered and the same con- 
clusion reached. That case turned on whether the 26 votes in 
question should be rejected as an expression of the electors but 
still counted in estimating the total number of votes cast, and 
this is what the court said: 

Of the 26 ballots thus excluded by the trial court, 5 had elther the 
names or initials of the voters casting written thereon, and 
clearly indicated such evidence of identification of the persons casting 
such ballots as constituted a plain and palpable fraud upon the election 
law. They were not counted, although expressing in each case the 
voter's choice im certain respects. (Pennington v. Hare, 60 Minn., 146; 
62 N. W., 116; Truelsen v. Hugo, supra, p. 73.) That the identified 
ballots thus deposited should be excluded from the total vote is the only 
reasonable inference that follows from the application of the doctrine 
ef these cases. The fraud which nullifies the choice expressed on these 
ballots must logically vitiate their use for any purpose. ‘They were 
Sit cident ffs ei ae pe Chia a aaa 
majority is to be estimated. = nne 

Thus, Mr. President, we have the authority of the textbooks 
and of the courts for saying that an illegal vote must be re- 
jected for all purposes and that it can not be considered for 
any purpose. That, sir, is not only the law and the logic, but 
it is the rule best calculated to promote political morality. It 
treats a dishonest vote as if the corrupt legislator who cast it 
were civilly dead, at least in that transaction, and it leayes the 
result to be determined by the votes of honest men. 

But, Mr. President, when I have thoroughly fortified my posi- 
tion by citations from the textbooks and the opinions of high 
courts and when learned Senators on the other side have agreed 
to the law as I have laid it down, I am met by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] with the suggestion that there is no law 
according to which we must decide this case. Instead, sir, of 
offering us a quotation from some law book or from the opinion 
of some great judge, he lays his hand upon his heart and ex- 
claims with a dramatic gesture that it is the only source from 
which we are compelled to take our law. If it be true, Mr. 
President, that there is no law binding us to judge the election, . 
qualifications, and returns of Senator, then, sir, it is high time 
that we were making one, because it can never be safe in a 
free republic like ours to exempt any tribunal charged with the 
duty of deciding any case from an obligation to decide that 
case according to the law of the land. 

If we acknowledge no law here, what right will we hare to 
reproach our unlettered constituents if they acknowledge no law 
in the States from which we come. That doctrine is an invi- 
tation and an encouragement to riot and anarchy. Law, sir, 
is as universal as God and nature, and it inflicts its penal- 
ties on all who disobey it. The intellectual and physical worlds 
have their laws and they are as inexorable as fate and swifter 
far than justice. If we violate the laws ef health and gorge our- 
selves at the table or overwork ourselves in the field, we must 
suffer for our folly. It is law, sir, which holds these myriads 
of worlds in their safe relation to each other, and if the law 
of gravitation and attraction should be suspended for an 
instant the earth would perish, and amidst the wreck of matter 
and the crash of worlds the Senate itself would disappear. 

Our English ancestors once established the kind of law which 
the Senator from New York pleads with us to adopt. Finding 
the common law so technical and so inflexible that it often 
defeated the ends of justice, they instituted what they called 
courts of chancery and appointed chancellors who were au- 
thorized to decide all cases coming 
sciences directed. 


before them as their con- 
But, sir, the decisions of the chancery 


courts were often arbitrary and many times more unjust than 
those made according to the common law, whose defects it was 
supposed that this court of chancery would correct. It was 
soon found that the consciences of the different chancellors 
yaried, as one man-said with more wisdom than wit, as widely 
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as their feet, and the whole system of equity jurisprudence was 
brought into such disrepute that a great novelist satirized it in 
a story which will live as long as men read the English lan- 
guage. 

We were never so foolish as the country from which we de- 
rived our institutions, for we have always required chancellors 
to decide every case according to the well-established rules of 
equity jurisprudence, and a chancellor who would tell a suitor 
in his court or an attorney at his bar that he would ignore 
the law and decide the case according to his conscience would 
be impeached and driven in disgrace from the bench whose 
powers he had abused. No, sir, Mr. President, there are no 
judges in this country who can decide cases according to their 
conscience and against the law. When we come to make the 
law, we take counsel of our conscience and even of our hearts 
to see that it is just to the strong and rich and even merciful 
to the weak and poor; but when the law has once been made 
it is the duty of every man to religiously obey it, and as the 
Senate of the United States is the highest assembly in this 
Republic, so it stands under the highest obligation to obey 
the law, without subterfuge and without evasion. The law, 
sir, is the safety of this Nation; it is the safety of these States, 
and in its supremacy lies the safety of every man who has a 
right to call himself an American citizen. 

The Senator from New York, perceiving that it would be im- 
possible to declare Mr. LorImER’'s election void, even if it were 
admitted that every legislator against whom any testimony has 
been offered was in fact influenced by bribery to vote for him, 
and not certain that the Senate will accept his theory that there 
is no law to govern us in our decision, has invented a new rule 
of evidence for special application to this case. Assuming that 
bribery has been proved against certain members of the Illinois 
Legislature, he proceeds to deliver the Senate a lecture upon the 
peculiarity of legislative corruption, and tells us that wherever 
any corruption at all is found, it is but a fraction of that which 
really exists, and that from the little which we may discover 
we must infer the existence of very much more. That, sir, isa 
startling doctrine, and I do not think the Senator from New 
York would venture to urge it upon any court; because it re- 
verses the presumption that every man is honest until the con- 
trary is shown by some competent evidence. I do not believe 
that it has ever before been contended in the presence of an 
intelligent audience that when some members of an assembly 
have been shown to be corrupt all of its other members fall 
instantly under a just suspicion, 

Not only, sir, is the presumption which the Senator from 
New York indulges at war with every rule of enlightened juris- 
prudence, but it is not supported by common experience. I 
have generally found that where any corruption is discovered, 
the extent of it is always grossly exaggerated. I have seen the 
newspapers filled with sensational charges of corruption in both 
Houses of Congress, and I have seen committees appointed to in- 
vestigate those charges; but, sir, with rare exceptions, it has 
always transpired that there was no reasonable foundation for 
them and that they had their origin in the idle talk of men who 
had magnified small circumstances until what had at first been 
whispered as a bare suspicion had come to be openly asserted as 
a definite and positive fact. : 

I am sure that the Senator from New York is wrong when he 
tells us that we must infer an extensive corruption whenever 
any corruption is revealed; but, sir, even if he were right, as a 
general proposition, I am absolutely certain that he is wrong in 
this particular case, for never in the history of American poli- 
tics was a more determined effort made to invalidate an elec- 
tion and discredit a man. The parties behind this prosecution, 
it is true, were not after the legislators whom they charged 
with accepting bribes, but they were after Senator LORIMER; 
and they have left nothing undone to taint his election. Indeed, 
sir, they traded with men whom they call bribe takers, and 
granted immunity for both bribery and perjury to all who 
would aid them in their effort to impeach the election of Mr. 
Lorimer, Holtslaw had been called before the grand jury of 
Sangamon County and examined concerning a State furniture 
contract. He was asked if he had written a certain letter, and 
he swore that he had not. It happened that the State’s attor- 
ney had the letter which Holtslaw denied writing in his posses- 
sion at that very time, and Holtslaw was promptly indicted for 
perjury; but though they had the physical and incontrovertible 
evidence of his guilt, they agreed to release him if he would 
sign a statement admitting that Broderick had paid him money 
on account of his yote for LORIMER, 

So it was with Beckemeyer and Link. They swore they 
had not been at St. Louis. If they had been there—and the 
district attorney had physical proof in the shape of the hotel 
registers that they were there—they had perjured themselves 


and the State had the evidence to insure their conviction. But 
what did the State’s attorney do? Did he drag these culprits 
before the bar of public justice and vindicate the outraged law 
by their conviction? No, sir; he compromised with them, and 
turned them loose to continue their nefarious practices upon con- 
dition that they would testify to bribery in LoRIMER’s election! 

With the whole machinery of Illinois, aided by rich and 
powerful newspapers, at work on the case, do you believe there 
was any corruption which they did not uncover? They dragged 
old man De Wolf before the courts and before the committee 
and soiled his name with the suggestion of dishonor, when the 
only proof against him was that he had bought a piece of land 
for $4,600, of which he paid $600 in cash and secured the bal- 
ance by giving a mortgage not only on the land he bought, but 
by also including in it the land which he previously owned. 
This man, an industrious and an upright farmer, could easily 
have saved $600 out of his more than $2,000 salary; but, sir, 
these hounds of hell dragged him before the public and dis- 
graced him, or tried to do so, by charging that he had sold 
his vote. 

They found one man who had bought some diamonds while a 
member of that legislature, and they exhibited him to the world 
as a bribe taker, and as an evidence of his guilt they introduced 
the extravagance which led him to buy $105 worth of diamonds. 
[Laughter.] 

With an organized search like this, dragging men so little 
subject to suspicion before the public and charging them with 
the gravest of all crimes, who doubts that they exhausted the 
list? I do not. 

But while the Senator from New York has gone far beyond 
what the law and the evidence in this case will justify, he 
has not gone so far as the Senator from Ohio has done. 
Indeed, sir, the Senator from Ohio declared that such cor- 
ruption existed in that legislature as to render it doubtful if 
it could have held an honest election. Unless I read it, the 
Senators who hear me may think that I am mistaken in at- 
tributing such an extreme declaration to the Senator from Ohio; 
but here it is: 

The whole record is interspersed with accounts of departures from 
party affiliations, fake letters, jack ts, bathroom conferences, unlaw- 

promises relating to office, hurried conferences, and frantic efforts 
to cover their tracks and escape from the 5 of their wrong- 
doing. It is connected also with the receipt of bribes and with gen- 
eral corruption in the legislature. Who will say, in the face of all 
this evidence, that any election by that legislature would be a sound and 
a valid one? 

Thus he indicts a whole legislature, impedes its electoral ma- 
chinery, and denies its right to perform one of its most im- 
portant functions upon the testimony of men whose very pres- 
ence he would shun as a pestilence. Mr. President, if I were 
actuated purely by a personal friendship for Senator LORIMER, 
which I am not—for while I have served with him in the other 
House and in this Senate, and while I never knew him to tell 
a lie or to do anything that the most honarable man might not 
do, I have never talked with him 20 minutes in my Jife—but, 
if I were actuated purely by a personal regard for him, I would 
prefer to see the Senate unseat him, for if the Illinois Legis- 
lature is not as corrupt as the Senator from Ohio says it is— 
and since the whole basis upon which his right to a seat here 
is denied is that it is composed of a band of thieves and rob- 
bers—it would answer such a vote of the Senate by imme- 
diately reelecting the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in this record to justify the 
sweeping and wholesale condemnation pronounced against the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois by the Senator from Ohio. 
True, sir, that there is proof that there was much loose talk 
about the use of money at Springfield; but outside of the self- 
confessed perjurers there is absolutely no proof whatever that 
money was used in the senatorial election or in any other matter. 
Even White, when testifying that Browne assured him that he 
would receive about $1,000 “from other sources,” admitted that 
he did not, up to that time, know anything about the so-called 
“jack pot.” He said that he had heard from men who had 
served in previous legislatures that there was a fund divided 
among members at the end of each session; but that he had not 
been advised of any such fund raised or to be distributed to 
members of that legislature; and that was only nine days be- 
fore the legislature adjourned. With the knowledge of White's 
character, furnished by his own testimony, who can doubt that 
if a jack pot really existed in that legislature ls would have 
been one of its active agents and beneficiaries? Curran swore 
that White sought to profit by his position as a member of a com- 
mittee, and although he had been the representative of a labor 
organization, at the preceding session of the legislature he was 
so base as to attempt to stand in the way of a bill for the relief 
of the working women of that State. Not only that; but he 
complained at Mr. Doyle and others, who were representing the 
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labor organizations at Springfield during that session of the 
legislature, because they had not offered him anything for his 
vote or his influence, and denounced them in language which I 
hesitate to incorporate into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as “the 
damnedest cheapest bunch“ he had ever seen. Standing in the 
corridors of the capitol with outstretched hand soliciting a bribe 
even from the representatives of the labor organizations to 
whose support he owed his election, does any man believe that 
White was ignorant of a jack pot, if one existed, until nine 
days before the legislature adjourned? 

Representative Shaw, to whom I have already once referred 
and for whose intelligence and integrity I have freely vouched, 
testified that there was much talk about the use of money at 
Springfield, but he also testified that no money was ever offered 
him; that he saw no money used, and that he did not know of 
any facts which would justify the charge that it had been used. 
For the information of the Senate on this point, I will read Mr. 
Shaw’s testimony. 

Mr. AUSTRIAN. Well, I withdraw the objection, provided counsel 
permits the witness to eda & and does not testify himself; that is all. 

Senator Burrows. The objection is withdrawn. ‘That will save 

time. Answer the question. Read the question.— A. Really, I do 
not know whether I had any talk with Mr. Groves or not. do not 
er any conversation. 

Judge Hanecy. If u did have any conversation with him, did 

u say to him or in his presence that you had been offered money or 
Pong Pg could get money for voting for WILLIAM Lorrmer?—aA. I 

Judge Hanxcy. That fs all. 

Senator Burrows. Anything further? 

Mr. AUSTRIAN. Yes; 2 a moment. 

Q. Did vou ever talk to Jacob Groves with reference to money 
being paid at Springfield or offered at Springfield for votes for 
United States Senator ?—A. Well, the talk was kind of common down 


there at the time; I do not know; I might have; I would not be posi- 
tive about that. They were talking, joking away frequently, some- 


. And sometimes serious talk ?—A. Perhaps, serious; yes. 
. Why did White say that his constituency were sore at him?—A. 
Well, I presume because they were. 
g: Why ?—A. Why were they sore at him? 
„ Yes.—A. Because he voted for LORIMER, 
Mr, AUSTRIAN. That is all. 
Judge Hanecy. You heard a great deal of jocular talk all through 


the regular session, from the beginning to the end, about money that 
‘might be used 


could or would or m for 


t. 
A. I heard of barrels being opened, but-when they 


were opened, they were apples. 
Senator — That talk with to money increased about 


1 
that time, or immediately preceding the election of Senator LORI- 
MER?—A. No; I don't believe it did. 

Mr. President, it is often true at Washington as it was at 
Springfield, that when these “barrels” of which we hear so 
much are opened, they turn out to be apples instead of gold, 
and the corruption which suspicious minds are ready to insin- 
uate against everybody is seldom based upon any better reason. 

But the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] says that Mr. 
Donohue, whom he describes as a stanch old Democrat, testi- 
fied that there was corruption; and he-read this from Mr Dono- 
hue’s testimony : 


That was the general talk, and I could not trace it down; I could 
not tell now who said it, and then that kind of died away, and then 
after the election of Mr. LORIMER the started again that the 
were—everything was not straight down there at Springfield wit 
reference to the election of United States Senator. And everybody, I 
think—I was suspicious myself about the way things went down there. 

om general appear- 


not see it 
par 

In passing, I want to call the Senate’s attention to a rather 
remarkable omission which the Senator from New York made 
‘in quoting this testimony of Donohue. Immediately preceding 
the quotation which I have just read—and when I say immedi- 
ately I do not mean that it was three or even two lines pre- 
ceding it, but absolutely next to it—Donohue made this answer: 

The first thing I heard down there, I heard that Mr. Hopkins was 
trying to buy some votes; that is what I first heard. 

I regret to find that the Senator from New York is willing to 
use Donohue’s testimony to create in the minds of Senators a 
belief that money was being used to elect Logirer, and yet is at 
the same time willing to suppress the testimony which shows 
that the same loose accusations were made against Hopkins. 
Without intending to suggest that Donohue is other than an 
honest man and a truthful witness, his own testimony abun- 
dantly shows that he was one of those gentlemen who are too 
often ready to suspect the integrity of men without sufficient, 
and, indeed, without any positive, information. Mr. Donohue’s 
testimony, which the Senator from New York did not read, so 
forcibly illustrates how much these charges were based upon 
mere suspicion and how little they were based upon any tangi- 


ble proof that I think it worth my while to read several of the 
other answers which he made to pertinent questions. They ap- 
pear on page 523 of the testimony, and are as follows: 


Judge Hanecy. Did you ever have such a conversation with Mr. 
Groves ?—A. I do not remember of any such conversation. I may have 
had it, because, as I say, I was very much wrought up as to what was 
happening down there, and might have said that in reply to what Mr. 
Groves said. I will not say yes or no on that question; I might have 
said that. If I did say it, it was a remark, a mere inference of what 
transpired, and had reference, if I did say it, had reference to Lee 
O'Neil Browne's speech, because I replied to his speech, and we were 
bitter toward each other, that is all. 

Q. If you did say that, or that in substance, or anything like it, Mr. 
Donohue, was there anything to sustain it ee ip your general anger 
at the conditions as they existed there?—A. Well, not—I did not state 
only just on account of the conditions as they existed there; yes. 

Were a of these conditions the presence of money that you 
knew of, or offering of money by anybody ?—A. No. 

Or offer of anything of value by ‘anybody ?—A. No. 

For a vote for WILLIAM Lorimer for United States Senator?—A. 
Nothing that I know of itively, by way of money or other things of 
value. It was just said from the general appearance of things, an in- 
ference I rom what was done. 

Q. And 2 Said go were an 
very friendly, Mr. rowne ‘and 
session; do not agree as 5 — 

. You were not one of the Browne faction 7 — A. No; I was nat, sir. 

. You were one of the Tippet?—-A. No; I was not one of the Tippet. 

. I believe you were unattached there?—A. I was placed in * 
one of them. 

Senator Burrows. Is that all? 

That is all 


because——-A. Well, we were not 
; we did not agree all through the 


u Tha 1 
Senator GAMBLE. You were acting on your own responsibility — A. 


Yes, sir. 

Senator Frazier. ou made that statement, 
which was based on facts, conditions, and cumstances surrounding. 
did you hear from anybody any statement or anything about anythin 
that money had been paid for votes?—A. No; I never heard a 3 
dollars mentioned up to that time, and if Mr. Groves said that I do 
not remember ‘that he said it. 

Q. There was talk of money having been used?—A. There was talk 
sa STERA IAT, 5 body that said he got it 
didn't know of anybody ?7—A. No; I didn’t know of ‘anybody that got it. 

I do not believe that I err when I say that many people ‘in 
this country believe that bribery is frequent in the House of 
Representatives as well as in the Senate; but, sir, every man 
here knows that such a belief is utterly unfounded, for amongst 
the many thousands of men who have served the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the House and in the Senate since it was organized, 
the bribe takers and the bribe givers could almost be counted 
on the fingers of a single hand. As we know, sir, that thou- 
sands accuse Congress unjustly, may we not suppose that thou- 
sands have also unjustly accused the legislatures of these States? 
I do not say that corruption in the various legislatures is as 
rare as it is in Congress, and naturally that would not be true, 
because the people choose men of more exalted character and of 
greater ability for these higher places. But, sir, the people know 
the men whom they elect to their State legislatures, and they 
are not apt to choose a bribe taker from among their neighbors 
to represent them. That they do sometimes make that mistake 
in IIIinois is as certain as that they have made it in New York. 

The indictment of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] is against the Com- 
monwealth of Illinois. If her legislature is as corrupt as they 
charge it with being, then, sir, the legislature is not alone in 
that condition, and the people themselves must be corrupt; 
because, in the face of these charges and with the evidence of 
the criminal trials before them, the Democrats renominated 
and the people reelected Browne to the legislature. Robert E. 
Wilson, the man charged with distributing the corruption fund 
at St. Louis on the second occasion, was renominated by the 
Democratic Party and reelected by the people of his district; 
and John Broderick, the senator who was charged with bribing 


. Mr. Donohue, if you say 


Holstlaw, was renominated and reelected to the State senate; 


Speaker Shurtleff, who was also active in Lorrer’s behalf, 
was reelected to the legislature; and an indictment against 
them, sir, is an indictment against their people. 

In the beginning of his speech the Senator from New York 
classed Shurtleff as one of the trinity of bribers and corrup- 
tionists, linking him with Lormrer and Browne; but though ‘he 
continued and accentuated his invective against Lormrer and 
Browne he said little more about Shurtleff. The Senator from 
New York sits so near the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
whose close connection Shurtleff is, that I wonder if that re- 
strained him. [Laughter.] 

When the Senator from New York denounces Browne, he 
ought to remember Jotham Allds, who was not the leader of a 
minority, divided into factions of almost equal strength, as 
Browne was; but the leader of his party in the State senate 
of New York. He was charged with receiving bribes, and they 
proved that he was guilty by the admission of Senator Conger 
that he was himself a bribe giver; and both this bribe-taking 
Senator Allds and this bribe-giving Senator Conger were mem- 
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bers of the legislature which elected the Senator from New York 
to this body. 

But, sir, I do not impeach the right of the Senator to his 
seat upon such a circumstance as that. I do not invoke against 
him the doctrine which he urges against the Senator from 
Illinois; and yet, sir, if we are to accept his theory that a 
little corruption found is but the index of a larger corruption 
which can not be uncovered, we might be compelled to say 
that the New York Legislature was as little capable of conduct- 
ing an honest senatorial election as the Legislature of Illinois. 

The strangest contention in all of this controversy to me has 
been the assertion made and repeated by the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuuurxs!], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], that in demanding the total 
exclusion of a dishonest vote I was really giving effect to such votes. 

That charge, sir, can be sustained against their position, but 
not against mine. Let me analyze it and see if I can not make 
it plain that it is their rule which permits a dishonest vote to 
exert some influence over an election and to defeat the will of 
an honest majority. I will use the very case before us as an 
illustration. Let us assume that the four legislators who testi- 
fied that they received money were bribed, although they did 
not all testify that they received money for the vote which they 
cast for Lorimer; and let us also assume that the three men 
who are charged with having paid that money were likewise 
bribed. Let us go even one step further, and say that Clark, 
Luke, Shephard, and De Wolf were bribed, thus making a total 
of 11 votes to be rejected on the ground of bribery. With these 
men eliminated there is absolutely no word of testimony im- 
peaching the integrity of any other member of the legislature, 
and unless we are ready to say that all men are corrupt simply 
because some men have been shown to be corrupt, we must as- 
sume that the Illinois legislators against whom no evidence has 
been introduced and against whom not even a suspicion has been 
Suggested were upright and patriotic men. Subtracting these 11 
yotes from a total of 202 we have an unchallenged membership 
of 191 members who, by virtue of their position and of their 
integrity, were qualified to elect a Senator. Of this 191 mem- 
bers, 96 would be a majority, and after deducting every vote 
against which the imputation of dishonesty has been made 
LorrMes would still have 97 as against 94 votes for his oppo- 
nents. Under those circumstances no man could deny that he is 
entitled to his seat in this Senate as a matter of law, and still 
less can they deny it as a matter of morals, because he had a 
clear majority of the honest men in the legislature. Now, sir, 
let us apply the rule proposed by the Senators from Idaho, 
Iowa, and New York, and what result do we reach? By includ- 
ing these 11 men as a part of the total vote, they prevent 97 
honest men from effecting an election over 94 honest men, and 
this makes it plain that they are the gentlemen who are giving 
effect to the votes of rascals, because by including those 11 
yotes in the total they thus prevent an honest majority from 
working out its will. 

Mr. President, it is easy for a man to proclaim himself an 
advocate of electoral integrity, and if he will make that procla- 
mation often enough and loud enough he can induce thousands 


of heedless men to accept it; but the thoughtful citizens of this | 


Republic will at last judge every rule by its result, and they 
can never be persuaded to approve one which gives significance 
and power to dishonest votes. I do not doubt the ultimate 
wisdom of our people and neither do I doubt that they will 
understand at last that the law, as I have sought to explain 
and defend it, is their best protection against the baleful influence 
of the corruptionists in our politics. No matter how honest 
and how patriotic the gentlemen on the other side may be—and 
I know them to be as honest and as patriotic as I am—it is still 
true, sir, that in striving to reverse the precedents of the Senate 
and overrule the courts of the country they are seeking to estab- 
lish a doctrine that will permit a dishonest faction in a legisla- 
ture to disable an honest majority from choosing a Senator to 
represent their State. 
THE SENATE ON TRIAL. 

They tell me that the Senate is on trial before the American 
people and that we can only acquit ourselves by convicting 
Lormrer. How low we have fallen in the estimation of those 


who believe that such an appeal can conirol us in a case like | 


this! Are we at liberty to consult our political safety in de- 
ciding a case involving more than property, more than liberty, 
more than life itself, because it involves the character of a 
fellow man? An honest man values his good name above all the 
gold that misers have ever hoarded since creation’s dawn; a 
proud man would go to prison in the cause of truth and justice 
rather than have his honor forever sullied; a brave man would 
die upon the battle field and be buried with the honors of war 
rather than to see the name his children must bear tarnished 


to the end of time. Other Senators may be willing to prove 
that they are clean by washing their hands in the blood of an 
innocent man, but I am not. [Applause in the galleries.] 
Shall we prove that we are not guilty by finding that this man 
is? Oh, sir, what a lesson to teach our children! I will not, 
by my example, lead my boy to bow in servile adulation un- 
til he kisses the very ground on which the people walk and 
then insult their intelligence by telling them that he has done 
wrong to please them. 

Mr. President, I do not profess to be indifferent to the opinion 
of my countrymen. I value the good will of the people of 
Texas as much as any man who has ever enjoyed their favor, 
and perhaps I have a better reason for it, because they have 
done more for me, according to my poor merits, than they have 
done for others. I went among them a mere boy and a total 
stranger to them, without friends, without wealth, and without 
influential connections, but generously they took me by the 
hand and made me all I am and all that I ever hope to be. 
For that I loye them with an affectionate gratitude; for that 
I will toil for them by day and by night; for that I will 
sacrifice my personal comfort, my personal interest, and my 
physical strength, and count it a privilege to do so; but, sir, 
even for that, I will not violate my oath of office and cor- 
rupt my conscience with a sense of foul injustice. They have 
their impressions of this case, and it may be that those im- 
pressions are at variance with the vote which I am about to 
cast, but they would hold me unworthy to be their Senator if 
they were not willing to trust me to do what a conscientious 
study of the testimony and the law in this case commands. If 
there is any Senator here whose vote is influenced in this case 
by the fear that he will displease his people, he has less re- 
spect for his constituents than I have for mine, 

If, sir, the Senate is on trial before the American people, how 
will they make up their verdict? There are more than 20,000,000 
voters in this Republic and not 20,000 of them have ever read 
a line of this testimony or examined the law of this case for a 
single hour. Mr. President, the Senate may be on trial, but if it 
is, its courage and not its integrity is being tested. Nobody but 
fools believe that the Senate of the United States is dishonest, 
and nobody except sham reformers pretend to believe it. Ven- 
ality, sir, is not a sin of the American Senate, and it never will 
be until the American people have become a venal race, Our 
people, intelligent and patriotic as they are, will make mistakes 
in the choice of their great officers. They have made them, 
and they will make them again, but in the future, as in the past, 
the occasions on which they make them will be rare, indeed, 
and it will happen as seldom in the years to come as it has in 
the years that have passed and gone that they will bestow a sen- 
atorship upon any man who will practice on others, or on whom 
others can practice, the vuigar and degrading vice of bribery. 

No, sir; I do not doubt the integrity of the Senate, but can- 
dor compels me to say that I do sometimes doubt its courage, 
and I know that this Republic is menaced more by cowardice 
than by corruption. I would scorn to call upon my colleagues 
here to vote in such a way as to shield themselves from the 
charge of dishonesty, because proud and sensitive men would 
resent that suggestion, but I do beg them to be brave enough, 
now and at all times, to do justice to every man and to do 
justice in all things. Let us by our verdict say to those who 
seek to drive us that we hold ourselves so high above suspicion 
that we dare to do what we believe is right and leave the conse- 
quences to God and to our countrymen. [Applause in the 
galleries.] 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, it is apparent that the 
debate on this matter is drawing to a close. I should like, 
therefore, to ask the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] if 
he is willing to agree upon a day for a vote, so that all Sena- 
tors may have notice of the time on which a vote is to be 
taken. I suggest to the Senator Thursday of this week, before 
adjournment. Of course, the only purpose is that if we do fix a 


| day all Senators may have notice, so that they may be here if 


they so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heyrvurn in the chair). 
The Senator from Indiana asks unanimous consent that a day 
be fixed to vote upon the pending question. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am first asking the Senator from Mich- 
igan whether at this stage of the proceedings, as the debate 
is plainly drawing to a close, he does not think it wise to fix a 
date so that all Senators may have notice of it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I agree with the Senator from Indiana that 
it is perfectly apparent that the discussion in this case is draw- 
ing to a close, and for that reason it is wholly unnecessary to 
fix any exact day or hour when a vote shall be taken. The 
approach of the end of the session will keep every Senator 
here, and therefore it seems to me absolutely unnecessary to 
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fix a time. As I have said to the Senator before, there is no 

question about a vote in this case, but let the Senate have the 

opportunity to discuss it so that we can close this case after 

rd amit at this time. I therefore object to any date being 
xed. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am sure the Senator is confident there 
will be a vote, but in the suggestion that a day be fixed I was 
first following the uniferm practice in such cases and for the 
reason that all Senators may have notice so that when that 
day comes all will be here. 
` I will say to the Senator from Michigan that I am impelled 
to make that suggestion, because several Senators have said to 
me and said to other fellow Senators that they had engagements 
here and there and yonder, and they want to know when the 
day of voting would be so that they might surely be here. For 
example, say the debate should conclude suddenly any day this 
week. A Senator spoke to me this morning and said he would 
be away on a certain day, but he would not if he knew that a 
vote was to be had on that day. 

It is only fair to the Senate, of course, that all Senators shall 
have notice, that they may be present; and I submit that to 
the Senator as a consideration which is fair and wise and all 
but necessary. Is the Senator willing to agree to any day? 

Mr. BURROWS. I only wish to say in reply that it is per- 
fectly apparent that Senators are not going to absent themselves 
within two weeks of the close of the session for any consider- 
able length of time. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The answer to that is that they are ab- 
senting themselves for this, that, and the other engagement. A 
Senator, not two hours ago, told me he must be absent on 
Thursday unless there was going to be a vote. The Senator 
from Iowa was absent two days last week on a necessary en- 
gagement, which, of course, he would have deferred if a vote 
had been impending. Other Senators do absent themselves for 
a day. 

Now, suppose that during that day the end of the debate 
should come and a vote upon a resolution based upon the re- 
port should be had. It would not be fair to Senators—it never 
has been; it is not the practice. Of course, I am not going 
to suggest any special day if the Senator says he will not 
agree to any, but I am willing to suggest any day, say Thursday 
of this week, before adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The debate is proceeding by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The matter is not open to 
debate. Does the Senator from Michigan object to fixing a 
day? 

Mr. KEAN. I understand Thursday is the day the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] is going to speak. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am. But I say before adjournment. 
I would not fix Friday, because it might run, by a recess, from 
Friday into Saturday, which is given up to eulogies. I sug- 
gest Monday. 

Mr. BURROWS. It seems to me that there is no necessity 
of prolonging this controversy. I object to any day being fixed 
now, with the assurance that I have made over and over again 
that a vote will be taken on this matter. I would not want to 
fix any day now, which might cut out the Senator from In- 
diana, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator does not need to let that 
stand in the way. 

Mr. BURROWS. I am fearful it might interfere in some 
way with the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not question the Senator’s assur- 
ance of a vote. My only reason for asking that the usual and, 
I believe, the uniform, practice of fixing a day be pursued is 
that all Senators may have notice, because Senators have 
spoken to me and have spoken to other Senators, because I 
know they want to be present. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas formulated 
two rules which he conceived to be applicable to the pending 
election case, and he asked me to examine the rules and state 
whether or not I agreed. I have drafted a substitute for the 
second rule which the Senator proposed, somewhat changing 
the terms, and also an additional proposition which seemed to 
be necessary to complete it. If there be no objection, I will 
send to the desk and ask the clerk to read them, so that they 
may go into the Record without my making any speech on them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: - 5 


If the officer whose election is challenged did not personally partici- 
peis in or encourage or sanction the bribery, then his election can not 

avoided, unless it appears that the result has been materially af- 
fected by the bribery shown. 

Mr. ROOT. Now, read the other proposition. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

If on the whole testimony the Senate be of the opinion that but for 


the influence of the corrupt methods or practices employed the candi- 
date would not have been elected, the election should be declared void. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
81237) making appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 
14, 15, 26, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 83, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
89, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, and 52, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Hovse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an 
amendment 9s follows: Strike out the word “at” following said 
amendment, and insert in lieu thereof the word “of”; and 
transpose the words “ in the Yellowstone National Park ” so that 
they will follow the word “ chapel” preceding said amendment, 
thus changing the portion of the proviso which relates to the 
proposed Fort Yellowstone Chapel so that it will read as follows: 

“ Provided further, That $25,000 of the sum herein appro- 
priated may be used for the construction and completion of a 
chapel in the Yellowstone National Park on or near the mil- 
itary reservation of Fort Yellowstone.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted in said amendment, insert the words “and fifty thou- 
sand nine hundred“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed in said 
amendment, insert the following: “On and after the passage 
of this act, every line officer on the active list below the grade 
of colonel who has lost in lineal rank through the system of 
regimental promotion in foree prior to October 1, 1890, may, 
in the discretion of the President, and subject to examination 
for promotion as prescribed by law, be advanced to higher 
grades in his arm up to and including the grade of colonel, in 
accordance with the rank he would have been entitled to hold 
had promotion been lineal throughout his arm or corps since 
the date of his entry into the arm or corps to which he per- 
manently belongs: Provided, That officers advanced to higher 
grades under the provisions of this act shall be additional 
officers in those grades: Provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall operate to interfere with or retard the promotion to 
which any officer would be entitled under existing law: And 
provided further, That the officers advanced to higher grades 
under this act shall be junior to the officers who now rank 
them under existing law, when these officers have reached the 
same grade”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 18, 23, and 49 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree. 

F. E. WARREN, 

Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. A. T. Hors, 

Gro. W. PRINCE, 

Wu. SULZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. - 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
the amendments still in disagreement, that the House be asked 
for a further conference, and that the Chair appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr, TALIAFERRO CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate joint resolution 134. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the yote is taken on the pending question as well 
as upon the resolution to which it is an amendment it shall be 
by yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not quite 
understand the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The pending question is the amendment 
offered to the joint resolution by the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
what his reason is for such a request. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Because I ‘want to haye the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has never been done before. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, the Senator will pardon me. I do 
not need to refresh his memory, for he must remember when 
such a request was made upon the currency bill, and he par- 
ticipated in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that there is no doubt on 
any question involved the Senate will give the Senator the yeas 
and nays when the question arises. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I merely make the request. The Sena- 
tor can object if he wants to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have 
already been ordered on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was trying to call the attention of 
the Chair to that fact.. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well; that is still better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the pending 
joint resolution, with the indulgence of the Senate, on its mer- 
its. The discussion up to this time has been pursued and has 
proceeded upon the theory that when Congress passes the joint 
resolution by the necessary two-thirds majority we have 
amended the Constitution. That appears to have been the as- 
sumption during the entire discussion, while, of course, upon 
reflection every Senator knows that when Congress passes the 
joint resolution the Constitution is not amended; we have 
simply referred to the legislatures of the States the question 
whether they will make it a part of the Constitution. 

On that theory, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that we are occupying a very remarkable 
position as Senators when we refuse to allow the joint resolu- 
tion to go to the State legislatures for their action. In other 
words, we assume to say that the people of this Republic shall 
not haye an opportunity even to vote on the question whether 
they desire to amend their Constitution in this respect or not. 

It is a significant fact that in all the history of this ques- 
ion before the public and before Congress it has never been 
presented in the House of Representatives and a negative vote 
given. The House of Representatives has always been willing 
to allow the people of the States to pass on the question whether 
they would amend their Constitution or not. Legislatures of 
States and conventions of political parties have spoken to the 
same effect. But when the question comes to the Senate, 
wherein is involved the procedure of the election of ourselves, 
the record is that the Senate alone has stood in the way of 
allowing the people to vote on the question. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think we have the right—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BROWN. In just a moment. I do not think we have 
the right, as a matter of right, although we have the power 
and prerogative to do it, to stand forever in the way of an 
opportunity of the people to decide whether they will take this 
step and whether they will amend their Constitution. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I only wanted to inquire of 
the Senator if I might be mistaken. I do not understand that 
the joint resolution provides for the submission of this question 
to the people at all. It provides for the submission of this 


question to that baneful political organization known as a legis- 
lature that is to be held not fit to elect a Senator. 

That is all I wanted to call attention to. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is one of those who holds that 
these legislatures are all right and can not make any mistake. 
Yet he refuses to allow this amendment to go to these good 
legislatures. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The legislatures now elect the Senators, so 
that there is no amendment needed to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. BROWN. But can not the legislatures, who are so trust- 
worthy, be trusted with the function and power of passing on 
this amendment? Why is it necessary for the Senator from 
Idaho and his colleagues to deny to the legislatures the oppor- 
tunity to amend the Constitution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just let me answer that and then I will not 
disturb the Senator further. It seems to me from the attitude 
of some who speak here that the oath of office is, “I promise 
and swear that I will uphold and amend the Constitution of the 
United States,” instead of defending it. 

Mr. BROWN. That is where the Senator from Idaho exag- 
gerates his own importance. He could not amend the Constitu- 
tion if he wanted to do it; neither could the United States Senate 
amend it if it had 92 Senators from Idaho agreeing with him 
on that proposition. That is the point I am trying to emphasize, 
that all this resolution does is to refer to the legislatures an 
opportunity to vote on this amendment to reject it or to put it 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BROWN. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator mean to say that all the 
joint resolution does is to submit the question to a vote of the 
people? Is that all that is embraced in the resolution? 

Mr. BROWN. No; I say the resolution refers to the legisla- - 
tures of the States the question of amending the Constitution. 

Mr. NELSON. But what is attached to it? 

Mr. BROWN. There is attached to the amendment, in the 
first place, the privilege of allowing the people, if the amend- 
ment is carried, to elect their Senators, instead of the legisla- 
tures. Beyond that there is another provision, which I will 
discuss later, if the Senator will permit me. 

The proposition I am discussing now is whether or not we can 
justify ourselves in refusing to give the legislatures of the 
States the privilege of voting into the Constitution or keeping 
out of the Constitution the things that are in this resolution, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROWN. With pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the Senator not think that the people 
have a right to pass on that single question without having it 
complicated with some other question? 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Montana is anticipating my 
remarks. I have a very strong conviction and notion that the 
two provisions combined in the resolution ought to be separated. 

Mr. CARTER. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. BROWN. But I take that position, if it please the 
Senator from Montana, without regard to the merits of either 
proposition, my contention being that the people of this country 
have a right to vote on a single amendment at a time unen- 
cumbered by any influences or any considerations that may at- 
tach to it by reason of a sort of postscript or an additional 
amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire, if Senators will indulge me, to 
call their attention to one or two things that have been said in 
this debate so far. I read now from an address delivered by 
the learned and distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] recently upon this question. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said: 


monstra t under the Constitution it was possible to deal with 
this vast — which went to the very root of our social and 
economic structure, which in its development endan; our national 


* * * * * 
The Constitution has shown itself capable of adaptation to the new 
demands, as it has adapted itself to of the past, and I have 
hoped and believed that the new policies and the necessary reforms 
which the people desire could all be brought about, as they have 
hitherto been accomplished, under the Constitution. I see no reason 
as yet to suppose that this belief is not well founded. 


Mr. President, these words are quoted from the address of 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts recently delivered in the 
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Senate. The distinguished Senator was presenting an argu- 
ment against the proposal to amend the Constitution so that 
the people, instead of the legislatures, might elect by direct 
vote United States Senators. You will observe the proposition 
laid down is that a Constitution so wise and so strong as to 
carry the country safely through the crisis of the Civil War 
and abolish slavery needs no amendment, and therefore this 
proposal to amend it should be defeated. 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me the distinguished Sen- 
ator was unhappy, to say the least, in the selection of a text 
upon which to build his argument and base his conclusions. I 
agree with him entirely that the old Constitution was wise and 
strong enough to hold the States together and prevent disunion. 
But the men who stood for the Constitution and the Union 
during that struggle all realized that good and strong as the 
Constitution was, still it could be and ought to be improved 
by amendment. Indeed, before the war was over, when Lincoln 
was President, on the ist day of February, 1865, the Thirty- 
eighth Congress proposed the thirteenth amendment, abolishing 
slavery. It was ratified by the States. Who will say to-day 
that the old Constitution was not wisely improved by the adop- 
tion of this amendment? Afterwards, on the 16th day of June, 
1866, the Thirty-ninth Congress proposed another amendment 
conferring citizenship on all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and guaranteeing to every person equal protection 
of the laws. Does anyone here contend that the fourteenth 
amendment was a mistake and should be repealed? After- 
wards, on the 27th day of February, 1869, the Fortieth Congress 
proposed the fifteenth amendment, to protect the right of suf- 
frage to all citizens of the United States. Why were these 
amendments proposed, and why were they adopted by the peo- 
ple? History gives the reason. The war problems had brought 
the American people face to face with certain weak spots in the 
Constitution. They undertook to make the Constitution plain 
and strong at points where it was obscure and weak. It was no 
reflection on the wisdom and patriotism of the fathers of 1787 
for the fathers of 1865 to bring the document of the early days 
up to the needs and requirements of later days. 

The great men in the Philadelphia convention were wise 
beyond compare with those who at the time condemned their 
work, and it is no discredit to them, in the light of the experi- 
ence they then had, if they gave us a Constitution silent on 
the great vital questions settled by these three war amend- 
ments. 

In other words, Mr. President, it simply shows that the 
American people have been at all times on the watch for an 
opportunity to amend and improve the Constitution as the 
needs of the Nation might require. And nobody can read the 
history of this country without conceding that the American 
people have been in a struggle from the day the Government 
began to make a good government better. It has been a strug- 
gle for improvement all the while. Their struggle has -not 
stopped with making a fight for better laws or with a fight to 
elect better officers; they have gone to the foundation of the 
Government and undertaken to make it better all the while. 
Indeed, it is a struggle now of the people, without complaint 
against the organic law of the Government, to make that law 
still better conserve the interests of all the people whose gov- 
ernment this is. It were idle, from my point of view, for the 
Senator from Massachusetts to contend that our Constitution 
was so good that we ought to let it alone, when the history of 
our people has been an effort, and a successful one, to improve 
it all the time. 

No, Mr. President, I can not allow those who oppose the pend- 
ing amendment to rest on the proposition that the old Consti- 
tution must not be amended because its framers were so wise 
and so distinguished that their work was perfect—beyond im- 
provement. Those pioneer architects in government building 
themselyes did not so regard the Constitution, because in the in- 
strument itself they provided certain and definite ways in which 
the people might amend and improve it. Indeed, the people 
of those days were quick to act under this provision of the 
Constitution allowing them to amend it, The very first Con- 
gress to convene under this Constitution proposed 12 amend- 
ments thereto, 10 of which were ratified and two were rejected. 
Within a few months after the adoption of the Constitution 
the people had amended it 10 times and improved it in 10 
particulars. The Third Congress proposed the eleventh amend- 
ment, and the States adopted it as an additional improvement. 
The Eighth Congress proposed the twelfth amendment and 
it likewise was ratified. From the very day the original 
Constitution was wisely made up to the present hour the 
people who own this Government, which rests on this Consti- 
tution, haye been at work making the foundation stronger and 
better. 


It is idle and vain and a waste of time to undertake to stem 
this impulse of the American people to make a strong foundation 


stronger and a good government better. If this proposal to amend 
the Constitution will not improve that instrument it should be 
defeated, but its defeat should rest on that ground and not on 
the ground that no improvement is possible, for improvement 
is always possible. I undertake to say no law, however good 
and wise, has passed this or any other Congress that could not 
be made a better law. And when we accept the doctrine that 
perfection in Government affairs has been reached by us or 
by those before us there will be no need for any government 
at all. 

Mr. President, the American people have stood the supreme 
test of self-government. They have demonstrated their capacity 
to bear the burdens and responsibilities of citizens. They 
have met and solved every new problem with unflinching 
courage and devotion. From the beginning no difficulty has 
been so great or grave as to deter or discourage them. What 
a history our people have, so full of hope and effort, faith and 
sacrifice. Not a year since 1787 but that tells the story of 
some progress along some line, some adyance along another 
line, some improvement everywhere. Not a day when the face 
of the Nation has not been toward the front, with the people 
contending and disagreeing at times, but always struggling 
for things that are better and ideals that are higher. ‘To-day, 
as ever, they are awake to the dangers that beset all Govern- 
ments and all institutions made by man, and, as ever, they are 
on guard to protect and preserve their own Government and 
their own institutions. They are thoughtful and deliberate 
and conservative in the highest degree. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal here in the dis- 
cussion of this resolution about the necessity of a check to 
keep the people from excitement. I wish some one in this 
Chamber would tell me when the American people ever gave 
any evidence of becoming unduly excited. The reason many 
of these improvements have not come in legislation and in the 
Constitution before this is because it is difficult to get them 
excited. They are deliberate. The history of 130 years shows 
that they are in full self-possession and self-control all the 
time. There is not a State in the Union to which you can 
point where you can lay a law to the excitement or frenzy or 
passion of the people of that State. 

We do not serve the people well or with the respect due them, 
in my judgment, if we deny them this opportunity to amend 
their Constitution, if they want it amended. They do not ask 
us to amend it. 

All we are asked to do by the passing of this resolution is to 
allow them an opportunity to amend it or not, as they may 
determine. On what ground do we stand when we say this 
opportunity shall be denied? Are we wiser than they; are they 
less devoted to representative government than we; has it come 
to pass that 92 men temporarily clothed with the powers and 
prerogatives of United States Senators are justified in substitut- 
ing their judgment for the judgment of 92,000,000 people on a 
proposition that has been discussed by them for nearly a 
century? And yet that is what we do when we defeat this 
resolution. I beg you to let the resolution pass; let them 
discuss it; let them decide it, The responsibility will be theirs; 
let them bear it. I have no fear for the result. If they adopt 
this amendment the States will continue to enjoy equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate; we will still have intact our republican 
form of Government. No function of the Senate will be 
abridged. Its honor and good name will be, as now, in our hands. 
The only change to occur will be that instead of the Senator 
owing his election to a few men in the legislature he will owe 
it to all the people of his State. What possible wrong can 
result from such a change which involves alone the account- 
ability of a public officer to the public he is elected to serve? 

Eighty-five years ago in the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution was introduced by a Member from the State of New 
York proposing to amend the Constitution as to the mode or 
method of electing Senators. This resolution, like the one now 
pending here, proposed to amend section 8 of Article I of the 
Constitution. It proposed to take from the legislatures of the 
several States the power to choose Senators and to confer that 
power on the people of the States. In 1835 a Member from In- 
diana introduced a similar resolution. In 1851 Andrew Johnson, 
afterwards President, was the author of a joint resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives that year. Both resolu- 
tions received consideration and attention. Indeed, from 1826, 
the year of the first resolution, up to this date the question has 
been discussed and considered by the American people with 
continuous and unfailing interest. It can safely and accurately 
be said that no single public issue or question has commanded so 
much attention and debate during all that time as the popular 
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election of Senators. It has been the subject of discussion or 
resolution at some time in the legislatrte halls of every State 
in the Union; it has been the subject of discussion or resolution 
by political parties in State and national conventions for gen- 
erations; it has been the text for orators on the platform and in 
the lecture field for half a century; its discussion has filled the 
columns of our great newspapers and the pages of our great 
magazines for years. It comes to us to-day, after almost a 
century of consideration, supported at this time by the best 
thought and the best conscience of the country. 

The right of the people to elect by direct vote their Senators 
rests on the same principle on which the right to elect govern- 
ors and other officers is based. If our national experience has 
demonstrated anything it is that our people are deliberate and 
conservative in all important matters. In all our history no 
example can be cited of undue or hasty or ill-considered action 
on the part of the Nation. The strong and steady course of 
the Republic during all these years was not due in any degree 
to the present method of choosing Senators. It was due to the 
strong and steady heads and hearts of a great people, intelli- 
gent and earnest far beyond the conception of those who dis- 
trust them. Who here questions his own capacity and desire to do 
well and faithfully the work of a citizen? Who here questions 
the capacity and desire of his fellow citizens at home to bear 
faithfully and well the burdens and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship? Then on what ground can we deny to them the right 
to choose by direct vote your colleagues or your own successors 
to this Chamber? If the capacity and desire of the people to 
perform their civic duties be admitted, no valid reason exists 
for delegating to a legislature the right to do for the people 
what they are able to do for themselves. 

The distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Depew] the 
other day, in most engaging manner and form, advised against 
this proposal to amend the Constitution. I apprehend if any 
sound argument could be made to sustain his position the 
learned and eloquent Senator from New York would have made 
it. If he failed to give any valid or persuasive reason, it was 
because no such reason can be given. His argument on that 
question, you will recall, rested mainly on one proposition. It 
was his contention that the Clays and the Calhouns and the 
Websters and other great Senators were products of the present 
system of electing Senators. The Senator from New York was 
mistaken. They were the products of the times in which they 
lived and of the civilization they advanced. Their service to the 
Nation was due and inevitable, without regard to the mode of 
their election. Would anyone say that Gladstone was the prod- 
uct of a monarchical form of government because his great brain 
and heart were at work in England? Would anyone say had he 
been an American citizen that the world would have lost the light 
of his character, his genius, his statesmanship, and his example? 
No one would suggest that, and yet it was seriously argued by 
the Senator from New York that we should not change our 
Constitution in regard to the election of Senators because the 
Constitution as it now stands gave us those illustrious Senators 
he so eloquently named. He forgot, for the time being at least, 
that these same Senators—nearly all of them, as I recall their 
named—had begun their public service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which body they had been elected by the people 
in the first place. This shows that the people were the first 
to call them, and again sustains the contention that the people 
ean be trusted to choose their own public servants. It is not 
necessary for them to sublet the contract. They are competent 
to perform that work themselves. 

The Senator from New York was not satisfied with stating his 
opposition to the popular election of Senators. He went further, 
and declaimed at great length against the growing sentiment 
in this country toward popular government, and on this topic 
he was facetious as well as interesting. The Senator from 
Massachusetts did the same thing, but he was not facetious; 
he was severely sarcastic. The Senator from New York became 
severe, however, in his observations against the direct primary. 
Mr. President, the direct primary for elective officers is the first 
step in the establishment and the most necessary step in the 
preservation of real representative government, It is the first 
step, because it gives the people a direct voice in the selec- 
tion of candidates. It is by long odds the most important 
step in a government whose policies are determinable by the 
electors at the polls, for it must be conceded that on the wisdom 
and care exercised by the electors in selecting candidates rests 
absolutely the opportunity to fill the offices on election day with 
men who represent the principles and reflect the opinions of 
the electorate. 

If the rank and file of the different political parties in the 
country are denied the right to select by direct vote their candi- 
dates, the right of suffrage on election day becomes of very little 


value to them, because if the candidates are selected by some- 
body else than by the rank and file of the political parties the 
great body of the people on election day have no opportunity to 
express a choice between candidates of their own choosing. If 
it be conceded, as it must be, that the people not only have the 
right, but can be trusted to exercise it, to elect by direct vote 
public officers, it follows that the right to nominate candidates 
by direct vote for whom they may yote on election day can not 
justly be denied them. 

Representative government to live-must represent the people 
who live under it and support it. To deny them full and direct 
participation in any of the steps which affect and inyolve the 
public policies of that government is to deny them their rights 
as citizens. For example, the Presidents of the United States 
for generations have been nominated in the first place for that 
office by some political party. Those conventions are representa- 
tive bodies that act for the members of the party in whose name 
they assemble. They are chosen to do a particular work—to 
make platforms and name candidates; as members of their na- 
tional convention they act in a purely representative capacity. 
No one here will deny the right or authority of the convention 
which selects those delegates of instructing the delegates as to 
candidates. With this plan now in force and accepted through- 
out the country, what valid reason exists for refusing the elec- 
tors an opportunity to select these representative delegates by di- 
rect vote and at the same time to instruct them as to candidates 
by direct vote? Before a President is elected he must have been 
chosen for the nomination by the representatives of his party 
in delegate convention. Why should not the party itself when 
it selects the delegates be permitted to instruct them, so that 
the delegates would know exactly how to discharge their trust 
and perform their duties in a’ representative capacity in accord- 
ance with the views of those whom they represent? 

Not by way of prophecy, but as a matter of opinion, I 
venture to say the time is not more than six years distant when 
every delegate to every national convention will be chosen by 
the direct vote of those who send them, and they will be in- 
structed to carry out the will of those for whom they are to act. 

Again, it has been the frequent custom in States without pri- 
mary election laws, as well as in States with them, to nominate 
candidates for the legislature, and in the nominating conven- 
tions pass resolutions instructing the nominee when elected to 
vote for some man for Senator. Indeed, the right to vote directly 
and the right to instruct the representatives and public officers 
are rights which haye been exercised in some form or another 
in every State in the Union for more than 50 years. The moye- 
ment now for the direct primary for all elective officers and for 
delegates representing political parties in national conventions 
is but the development and application of a principle which has 
been acknowledged and accepted and approved since the days of 
Lincoln. 

Representative government involves the principle that the 
electorate has the right to be represented and not misrepre- 
sented, and on that principle is based the argument for direct 
legislation, for it must be assumed that if the representatives 
truly represent those who elect them there will be no need for 
the employment of the agency known as the initiative and ref- 
erendum. It is only when the representatives misrepresent 
the electorate that the electorate will ever have occasion to 
initiate legislation or to veto legislation. 

Mr. President, the American people can not be joked or smiled 
or by scholarly scoffers driven from their determination to have 
a direct voice in public affairs. Representative goyernment is 
dear to them. They would preserve and perpetuate it. They 
would oppose as a public enemy any attempt to impair or im- 
peril its institutions. They would save them all. How natural 
and logical, then, is their desire to become closer and more 
directly identified with their servants and representatives, 
whether in the National Congress or in State legislatures, and 
to have a more direct voice in the laws of the land that is theirs, 
The movement toward popular government will not destroy 
representative government; it will save it. 

It is a matter of great personal regret to me that the com- 
mittee was nnable to report back unamended to the Senate the 
joint resolution referred to it. The resolution, as reported by 
the committee, as I tried to show the Senate the other day, 
contains two distinct and separate propositions. The first one 
provides for the popular election of Senators by amending sec- 
tion 3 of Article I of the Constitution. The second one repeals 
section 4 of Article I of the Constitution so far as it relates to 
Senators. I ask leave to insert here without reading a copy of 
the pending resolution and the sections referred to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article 
I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make 
or alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators e following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
saphena when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 

ates : 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
1 requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 


tate legislatures. 
“The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 


shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 9 appointments 
hal the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 

rect. 

“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution.” 

* a 


* * kd 0 * 

The provisions of the Constitution proposed to be amended by this 
resolution read as follows: 

“Sec, 3, ART. I. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislatures thereof, for six 
years ; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

“Sec. 4, ART. I. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof, but the Con, may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing Senators.” 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
wisdom or policy of repealing section 4. The point I insist 
upon is that it has no place in the resolution providing for 
the popular election of Senators. The two propositions should 
be submitted to the Senate separately and referred to the 
States separately, so that each could stand on its own merits 
before us when we vote and before the States when they are 
called upon to ratify or reject whatever resolution we pass. 
If the election of Senators by direct vote is to be referred to 
the people, they should have the right to vote on that proposi- 
tion by itself, alone and unencumbered by any other issue. 
If it be desired that section 4 be repealed and all supervisory 
power of Congress over the manner and time of holding sena- 
torial elections be abrogated, that question should be submitted 
so that the people will have a right to vote on it by itself, alone and 
unencumbered by any other issue. It is not fair for us to send 
to the people a proposed amendment which embraces two dis- 
tinct and separate proposals, because it denies to the people an 
opportunity to support the one they may favor without sup- 
porting at the same time the other which they may not favor; 
nor do they have the opportunity of rejecting the one they dis- 
favor without at the same time rejecting the one they may 
favor. It is obvious, entirely aside from the merits of the 
two propositions, that they should, in all reason and fairness, 
be separated and referred separately to the States. The popular 
election of Senators has been advocated time and again by the 
Democratic Party in national conventions and by the Repub- 
lican Party in a majority of the States in State conventions and 
legislatures, When did any party in any convention ever favor 
the second proposition contained in this joint resolution—the 
one to repeal section 4 so far as it relates to Senators? My 
judgment is that it is our duty at this time to propose an 
amendment for the direct election of Senators. This is the 
one question before the people now. No other amendment has 
been asked or demanded. 

But if other amendments are to be submitted, why not sub- 
mit one to change the term of Senators and put that in this 
resolution so that the people who want popular election of 
Senators would be compelled to vote for a term of service satis- 
factory to us, which we will name in this resolution? Many 
reasons have been given why the term of Senators should be 
lengthened and a few why it should be shortened. No man here, 
unless it be my handsome and gentle friend from California 
[Mr. FLINT] or my gentle and handsome friend from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Pires] is satisfied that a six-year term is long enough. 

It was, if I recall correctly, Alexander Hamilton, in the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia, who suggested that 
United States Senators should be elected for life. A few years 
ago such a proposition seemed to me wholly unsound and_un- 
wise, but I confess here lately I take more kindly to it. His 
suggestion was rejected because that would make the term 
too long. 


I think it was a Member from South Carolina in that con- 
vention who suggested that Senators should be elected to serve 
during good behavior. I will always hold this proposition to 
be wholly unwise. It might make the term too short. 

But seriously, whatever be the merits of changing the term, 
no one here would suggest that the issue of popular election 
of Senators should be clouded or encumbered by proposing such 
a change in this resolution. So I say it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the committee and the friends of the two propositions 
now contained in the resolution will allow them to be separated 
so that neither may be dependent on the other and each may 
stand on its own merits before the Senate and before the 
States, 

Mr. BOURNE. Mr. President, recent discussions by some of 
the opponents of the pending resolution providing for direct 
election of United States Senators have enriched literature, fur- 
nished well-rounded periods and beautiful diction, resurrected 
the Athenians and Romans and carried us back thousands of 
years, but have absolutely failed to prove that selfish interest 
rather than general welfare is the better motive power of gov- 
ernment or that the individual legislator is wiser, more unselfish, 
better developed, or more competent to legislate or select public 
servants than is the composite citizen. 

In view of the present inclination to drift in the shadows of 
many centuries ago, I crave the patience of the Senate to give 
a brief history of the evolution of popular government, and 
promise only to carry my hearers back to a period less than 
five centuries and bring them rapidly thréugh the chronology 
of its evolution to the present date. 

The art of printing was discovered in 1456 and gave to the 
day of general intellectual development its dawn. Cromwell 
(1599-1658) taught kings true sovereignty—the sovereignty of 
the people. John Locke (1632-1704), the son of a captain in 
Cromwell’s army and a graduate of Oxford, among other things 
printed for the world his theory of popular sovereignty, which 
theory no doubt was cradled in the uprising of the English 
people under Cromwell. Hume (1711-1776) in England and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) in Paris and Geneva, con- 
temporaneously revamped, echoed, and reechoed Locke’s theory 
of popular sovereignty, and Kant (1724-1804) in Germany gave 
it voice. Thomas Paine (1737-1809) in England and America 
and Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) in America became the 
chanticleers of liberty and popular sovereignty on this continent. 
The chronology of popular sovereignty in modern times is thus 
traced through successive and contemporaneous writers from 
Locke to Jefferson, the teachings of each of whom for democracy 
it is impossible not to believe exerted an influence upon the 
final formation of our Government, while it is equally evident 
that the compatriots of Paine and Jefferson brought to bear 
their knowledge of the failure of ancient republics, and par- 
ticularly that of Greece, as furnishing arguments against the 
universal franchise, the direct responsibility of and to an 
electorate, and in favor of some form of beneficent despotism. 

It is generally conceded, however, by present-day political 
writers that of these named in the chronology, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, in his “ Social Contract,” exercised the most profound 
influence of any of them upon the world’s history. The one 
central idea in his political philosophy was popular sovereignty. 
Around that gyrated the logical deduction that where there is 
no equality there can be no liberty, and where there is no lib- 
erty there can be no general prosperity. His attempt to con- 
struct upon these postulates a working plan for a democratic 
government on a large scale does not signify the unsoundness 
of the fundamental truths that lie at the bottom of his thesis. 
In his day, and, indeed, until recent times, any attempt to estab- 
lish a democratic form of government on a large scale was not 
feasible because of the lack of extensive and rapid intercom- 


`| munication among the individual units of a numerous common- 


wealth occupying a large area and actuated by different and 
ofttimes conflicting interests. 

Born a free citizen of Geneva, Rousseau picked up under ad- 
verse circumstances a knowledge of the ancient political writers, 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and others, and was also no doubt 
familiar with the writings of Locke, whose theories of popular 
government, as modified by his own conceptions, he purveyed 
to his generation in France and Switzerland. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN AMERICA IN 1776, 


The conditions in the American Colonies, by the unfoldment 
of human progress, in 1776 were barely propitious enough to 
warrant the fates in launching the first great Republic that 
gives promise of realizing the aspirations of true democracy. 
The field was fallow for revolution, having been plowed by the 
Puritans, the Quakers, and the Huguenots, but barely fertile 
enough for the planting of a republic, much less for that of 
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democracy, which could be only a Utopian dream until made 
feasible by the development of a high order of general intelli- 
gence and the creation of time and space annihilators for the 
individual units of society to effect rapid interchange of thought 
and action. These last-named conditions are now abundantly 
in evidence in this country and need but the awakening of 
general intelligence as the final auxiliary factor in the transmog- 
rification of an irresponsible representative system into a sys- 
tem directly responsible to a completely enfranchised, intelli- 
gent, sovereign electorate. 

The adverse and fayorable conditions for the establishment 
of any sort of a popular government in the Colonies were about 
equally balanced at the close of the American Revolution. 
The lack of sufficiently rapid intercommunication and close 
and frequent contact of the individual units of each colony with 
those of other colonies was perhaps the most serious of the 
adverse conditions. Diversity of religious sectarianism was 
another, national prejudices a third, conflict of trade and com- 
mercial interests still another, and many others. The favor- 
able conditions were a common language, a common source of 
fundamental principles of law, a certain sense of brotherhood, 
born of a companionship in arms, and, after a three years’ 
trial of a loose confederacy, a final sense that in an effective 
union alone there was national safety and that, metaphorically, 
they must still band together or hang separately in a world of 
piratical nations. 

So, under these conditions the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 met for the purpose of “forming a more perfect union” 
of States to be given authority in a central federal govern- 
ment with powers defined and limited by a written constitution. 

OPPOSING VIEWS IN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

To this convention went adherents of two great Americans 
of approximately equal learning but whose temperaments were 
the antitheses of each other, whose observations were from 
exactly opposite viewpoints, whose estimates of human nature 
were at entire variance, whose views with regard to the con- 
struction of society and the relations of people to the Govern- 
ment were antagonistic. These men were Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, and Alexander Hamilton, of New York, and the latter 
was himself a member of the convention. Jefferson was a dis- 
ciple of Locke and Rousseau, and his adherents in the conven- 
tion stood for the incorporation of the broadest possible demo- 
cratic principles in the new Constitution, while Hamilton, es- 
sentially an aristocrat and monarchist, without faith, or any 
kind of confidence in the average intelligence, patriotism, or 
stability of mankind, stood for every possible device that went 
to exclude and remove from the people any direct contact with, 
or immediate or remote responsibility for the Government. It 
was confederationist arrayed against nationalist. It was the 
Jeffersonian idea to retain all the power possible in the sover- 
eignty of the States and to leave the people in the respective 
States to their own devices in administering public affairs. 

It was the Hamiltonian idea to leave with the States as little 
power as possible, and with the people none at all. These two 
strenuous schools had each its following, the Jeffersonians 
chiefly among the masses who had fought the war and read 
Thomas Paine’s pamphlets, and the Hamiltonians largely among 
the conservative, property-owning, and commercial classes who 
had been Tories or who had straddled the fence during the 
progress of the Revolution. The less strenuous members of the 
convention gave us the compromise Constitution, in the final 
adoption of which the Hamiltonian idea predominated, and is 
best expressed in the declaration that the Constitution is an 
instrument of “admirable checks and balances,” which placed 
it in the hands of the judicial branch of the Government to 
exercise an absolute veto upon every act of the other two coor- 
dinate branches; and, while in the theory only a power of nega- 
tion, is, in fact and may be in practice, one of far-reaching legis- 
lative initiation and crystallization. 

CONSTITUTIONAL METHOD OF ELECTING PRESIDENTS CHANGED BY USAGE. 

It was provided in the Constitution—since amended by 
usage—that the Chief Executive should be elected by State elect- 
ors appointed by the States in such manner as the legislatures 
thereof might determine, a provision calculated to remove Presi- 
dents as far from the people as possible, again filtering power 
through as many intermediates as could be devised between the 
people and the Government, the source of and the expression of 
power. 

After dividing the legislative branch between two houses of 
Congress and the Executive, giving to the latter a qualified ne- 
gation over the exercise of legislative power by the Congress, 
it was the purpose to further restrict the powers of the people 
and get the Government still further removed from direct re- 
sponsibility to them, by first limiting the tenure of the popu- 
larly elected or lower branch of Congress to two years, and to 


check any undue or radical action on its part by subjecting 
such action to the approval, amendment, or rejection of an 
upper House, a body of Senators whose respective tenures of 
office were fixed for six years and who were to be elected by 
State legislatures, so as to take their acts and this branch of 
Congress out of the range of direct responsibility to the electo- 
rate. By the Constitution the Senators are declared United 
States officers, representing, in theory, the whole Republic, 
though elected to office by particular, individual States, two 
to each State. As a political creation, therefore, the United 
States Senate is unique in the whole history of government. 
The great powers that the Constitution confers upon the Senate, 
the method of its creation, the six-year tenure of the individual 
officer, and the never-dying character of the institution as a 
body, are all strictly Hamiltonian in their natures, and were con- 
ferred with the premeditated design of reducing and minimiz- 
ing to the last degree the infiuence, immediate or remote, of 
the electorate over the lawmaking power of the Government, 
and in so far as possible to nullify and render as naught every 
vestige of popular sovereignty. 

In providing for the creation of this branch of the National 
Legislature and fixing its status was found by the convention 
to be one of the chief difficulties in agreeing upon the charter 
of our Union, because it involved the autonomy and relative 
share of the States as such in the conduct of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

This was of little concern to Hamilton, however, so long us 
the powers conferred on the Senate were in inverse ratio to the 
Senate's responsibility to the people. Roger Sherman, a dele- 
gate from Connecticut, who proposed the plan finally adopted, 
and who seems to have been chief spokesman for the Hamilton 
contingent, on May 31, 1787, advocated the election of the 
lower House of Congress by the State legislatures, and is re- 
ported by Madison as opposing the election by the people, 
insisting that it ought to be by the State legislatures. “The 
people,” he said, “immediately, should have as little to do as 
may be about the Government.” And this was the actuating 
motive of the Nationalists when in the following July the con- 
vention finally, after long and serious debates, adopted the 
present Hamiltonian method of electing United States Senators. 


CONSTITUTION AS FRAMED WAS AGAINST POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


When the Constitution was finished by the convention and 
signed, every grant of power it contained, every bar it put up 
between the people and the Government, every check and bal- 
ance it imposed on the electorate and on the States was Ham- 
iltonian, and, as far as possible, was constructive of an irre- 
sponsible machine. It was aggressive against State sovereignty, 
against popular sovereignty, and against the spirit of democracy 
among. the electorate of the States. Jefferson and his school 
were, in truth, on the defensive, and the battle resulted in a vic- 
tory for what exactly at that time was needed—and all that the 
conditions then warranted—a union of States under a central- 
ized government. Conditions were not then ripe for Rousseau- 
ism, in the application of popular sovereignty, on a national 
scale. But witness the 15 amendments to the Constitution and 
observe this curious fact: Every single one of them, in its last 
analysis, is a recognition of the sovereign rights and powers 
of the people as against both the sovereignty of the State, as 
such, and that of the Federal Government. They are the peo- 
ple’s bill of rights. 

CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED. 


In the last 120 years conditions have greatly changed. Elec- 
tricity and steam, the telegraph, telephone, railroad, and steam- 
boat have established media of instantaneous intercommunica- 
tion of ideas and rapid cooperation of action of the individual 
units of society. 

Centralization of government, business, and the individual 
units of society is the inevitable result incident to the evolution 
of civilization. With this centralization comes increased power, 
and to insure the proper use of same it must be correlated witb 
increased responsibility and accountability, which should ge 
together. 

RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY MUST GO TOGETHER. 


To insure good service, responsibility and accountability must 
go together. Whatever an individual is responsible for he 
should to the same degree be accountable for. Under delegated 
government he is accountable to the poditical boss, who in most 
cases is but the agent of the largest campaign contributor, at 
best a shifting accountability, because of the relative fluctuations 
of contributions and contributors, Under popular government 
like the Oregon system the accountability is always to the com- 
posite citizen—individual unknown—always permanent, never 
changing, the necessitated result being that the public servant 
must serve the composite citizen who represents general wel- 
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fare or be recalled, where the recall exists, or fail of reelection 
where an efficient direct primary exists. 

The greater the centralization of power the wider should be 
the distribution of accountability. Where the accountability 
is to the individual, the payment will be personal, meaning 
necessarily special privilege or serving a selfish interest. 
Where the accountability in government is to the composite 
citizen—that is to say, the electorate, or, in corporate business, 
to all the stockholders—the inevitable result is necessitated 
service for the general welfare of all, or the earliest possible 
elimination of the servant, whether public or corporate. 

ACCOUNTABILITY SECURED THROUGH DIRECT PRIMARY. 

I repeat that the securing of proper accountability of govern- 
ment and corporate officials is one of our greatest national prob- 
lems. The solution is simple. In government, direct accounta- 
bility of all public servants to party and general electorates. 
This can only be secured by the people selecting all their public 
servants through direct primaries and minimizing the misuse 
of money through comprehensive corrupt practices acts, with 
the ultimate absolute elimination of all political machines, con- 
ventions, and caucuses. In business, rigid responsiblity of the 
commercial force to the police force of society. In corporation 
management, primary responsibility to government, equal obedi- 
ence to laws, and equal accountability to stockholders, giving 
the Government and the stockholders the fullest publicity of its 
operations, including absolute honesty and simplicity of its 
accounts, thus protecting the rights of the people and insuring 
to all the stockholders proportional enjoyment in the fruits of 
successful management, resulting in far greater stability for 
values and an infinitely greater market for its securities. 

“OREGON SYSTEM” BEST ‘TO DATE. 

Oregon has evolved and demonstrated the best-known solu- 
tion of the governmental problem to date. It incorporates: 

The Australian ballot, which assures the honesty of elections. 

The registration law, which guards the integrity of the 
privilege of American citizenship—participation in government. 

The direct primary, which absolutely insures popular selec- 
tion of all candidates and establishes the responsibility of the 
public servant to the electorate and not to any political boss or 

interest. 

The initiative and referendum, which is the keystone of the 
arch of popular government, for by means of this the people 
may accomplish such other reforms as they desire. The in- 
itiative develops the electorate because it encourages study of 
principles and policies of government and affords the originator 
of new ideas in government an opportunity to secure popular 
judgment upon his measures if 8 per cent of the voters of his 
State deem the same worthy of submission to popular vote. The 
referendum prevents misuse of power temporarily centralized in 
the legislature. 

COMMUNITY ACTION NEVER AGAINST GENERAL WELFARE. 

I unhesitatingly assert that under the initiative the people 
not only will not, but can not enact legislation against general 
welfare. Self-interest is the dominant force of humanity. 
Probably in a majority of cases self-interest descends into 
selfish interest. No two people ever have been or probably ever 
will be exactly alike, consequently because of the difference of 
the personal equation of the individual units of society and the 
resultant difference in the self or selfish interest dominating 
each individual unit where they act collectively, as they do 
under the initiative, an immense number of different forces are 
liberated, each struggling for supremacy and thus engendering 
friction, so that before any community action can be established 
this attrition must wear away the selfish interests, and general 
welfare, according to the majority view of the community, abso- 
lutely control the community action. 

The initiative and recall must stand or fall together. If 
right in my assertion that the people under the initiative can 
not legislate against general welfare, neither will they by the 
Same process of deduction ever recall a public servant who 
seryes general welfare. If they are qualified to select their 
judges, they must be equally qualified to recall them. Judges, 
like all other public servants, are elected because of anticipated 
good service and would be recalled only for demonstrated bad 
service. 

The corrupt practices act is necessary as a complement to 
the initiative and referendum and the direct primary, for with- 
out the corrupt practices act these other features of popular 
government could be abused. The publicity pamphlet provided 
for by the corrupt practices act affords all candidates for nomi- 
nation or election equal means of presenting before the voter 
their views upon public questions and protects the honest can- 
didate against the misuse of money in political campaigns. 
Under the operation of this law popular verdicts will be based 


upon ideas, not money; argument, not abuse; principles, not 
boss and machine dictation. 

DIRECT NOMINATION OF PRESIDENTS DESTROYS POWER OF FEDERAL 

MACHINE. 

The presidential preference bill destroys the power of the 
Federal machine—prevents a President renominating himself, 
except by demonstration of good service—absolutely destroys 
the possibility of any President naming his successor, and re- 
lieves Presidents of any obligations to political bosses, cam- 
paign contributors, national committeemen, or national dele- 
gates, thus transferring the obligation from any known indi- 
vidual to the composite citizen, where it belongs. 

Under the machine and political boss system the confidence 
of sincere partisans is often betrayed by recreant leaders in 
political contests and by public servants who recognize the irre- 
sponsible source of power to which they are responsible. If the 
enforcement of the Oregon laws will right these wrongs, then 
they were conceived in wisdom and born in justice to the people, 
in justice to the public servant, and in justice to the partisan. 

Plainly stated, the aim and purpose of these laws is to de- 
stroy the irresponsible machine and to put all elective offices in 
direct touch with the people as the real source of authority—in 
short, to give direct and full force to the ballot of every indi- 
vidual elector and to eliminate dominance of corporate and cor- 
rupt influences in the administration of public affairs. The 
Oregon laws mark the course that must be pursued before the 
wrongful use of corporate power can be dethroned, the people 
restored to power, and lasting reform secured. They insure 
absolute government by the people. 

Electors who believe in the validity and importance of their 
sovereign citizenship, in their own intelligence, and in their 
own capacity to think and act for themselves politically, should 
study these Oregon laws, and in their respective States and 
communities should work for the adoption of similar laws, 
should question all candidates for legislative offices as to their 
attitude upon these measures, support only such candidates as 
pledge themselves to work diligently for the adoption of similar 
laws, and defeat candidates declining to make public declara- 
tions. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS CONTROLLED BY CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTORS. 

It is generally believed that for decades members of legisla- 
tures not nominated under efficient direct primaries and cor- 
rupt-practices acts have owed their nomination and election to 
the political boss representing and supposedly protecting the 
interests of the largest corporation or individual campaign con- 
tributor. Thus is established such an actual or effective con- 
trol as to make impossible the election of any candidate to the 
United States Senate who may be unsatisfactory to the largest 
campaign contributor. 

No man can be elected United States Senator by an unin- 
structed legislature without knowing the individual members 
to whom he is primarily obligated for his election, and, what is 
still worse, in many instances, knowing the political boss, cam- 
paign contributor, or special interest dominating a sufficient 
number of legislative members to prevent his election unless 
by an agreement, express or implied, to favor and protect with 
national legislation the dominant interest. 

Where a Senator is selected by the composite citizen, either 
of his party or the general electorate, obligation to any indi- 
vidual is destroyed and in place thereof substituted the obliga- 
tion to the composite citizen, which can only be paid by ren- 
dering the best possible service for the general welfare. From 
every possible viewpoint, this substitution of necessitated serv- 
ice to general welfare instead of obligation to the indivdual 
members of the legislature is most desirable. It insures better 
service to the Nation and the State, greater independence of 
action, removal of temptation and possible scandal from the 
members of the legislative assembly, and directly benefits all 
personal liberty and property rights incident to good govern- 
ment. 

The opponents of the direct election of Senators and other 
features of popular government haye utterly failed to point 
out anything in American history that justifies even the sug- 
gestion that the people acting in the composite might act 
unwisely. 

OREGON'S EXPERIENCE WITH DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Record a leafiet 
showing the results of direct legislation in Oregon. It ex- 
presses the concensus of opinion of many of the leading citi- 
zens of that State, including the governor, attorney general, 
majority of the members of the supreme court, Senators, Con- 

-elect, and others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Is there objection? The 
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Resulis in Oregon of direct legislation. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


So many letters are received by public men in Oregon from citizens of 

other a gee for 1 ng — the aden of the wae ge 
this e, tha e unders ve 

flomme siainen a, MP intended to 

the results accom- 


and the vocation of the signers is given after their names to indicate 
— the continued ee the system comes from all classes within 
the State. 


Hon. William M. Ladd, head of one of the oldest and greatest private 
banking houses on the Pacifie coast, shortly after the recent election 
declared, “I would rather trust the people to vote on the 32, or any 
other number of important measures, than any 1 ture,” and he was 
at one time a mem lature of Oregon. That ‘the voters 
of Oregon agree with Mr. Ladd proven by nearly 86,000 majority 
given against the bill to call a constitutional convention, which was 
generally understood to be a scheme to make a new constitution either 
abolishing or greatly restricting the initiative and referendum. 

EFFICIENCY THE TEST OF LAWMAKING SYSTEM. 

uestions of public 

m of lawmaking. 
f direct 1 ed 

under Oregon system o 

with representative lawmaking by e legislat 

for the same period in other States under an exclusively representative 

system of lawmaking by the legislature. Also, we have no doubt that 

the action of the Oregon Legislature during that period has been, at 

eee equal in quality to that of any other legislature of the United 

ta 


TWENTY-SIX IMPORTANT QUESTIONS SETTLED. 

The following 26 important questions of public policy appear to have 
been definitely settled by direct vote of the people ot Danger on 64 
ade laws and constitutional amendments in the last four general 

ons: 

1. That they will not tolerate a return to anything like the conyen- 
tion method making nominations, but will retain their direct-primary 
system until something better is offered. 

2. That they will enforce election by the legislature of that candidate 
for United States Senator in Congress who receives the highest number 
of the — — votes. 

3. ages ete prohibition of railroad passes for all persons except em 
a the railroads. 
rs Eg mong ae of the power of city councils to give away public 

an S. 

5. Abolition of the temptation and opportunity to buy or sell votes 
in the legislature. 

6. That the 2 of every city or town shall have power to make 
and amend their city charters on all local matters at their own pleasure, 
absol free from special acts by the legislature. 

7. That they will retain the initiative and referendum in lawmaking. 

8. That they will ha to recall any elected public officer, from 
constable to governor, including judges of the courts. 

9. That they approve the principle of election of members of the 

4 rtional representation, though they have not yet 


agreed on the 
10. That they will provide liberally by taxes for support of higher 
education in the State University. : 
11. That they will maintain one efficient normal school. At the 
same election they voted to abolish two others created by the legislature 
some years 
12. That 
pay a 
13. 


seeks, and d smar of the expense for 
sep S of the merits of candiđates and of political parties. 

14. at edible fish, especially salmon, shall be conserved in the 
mavigable rivers of the State. 

15. That measures of chiefly local interest will be rejected if sub- 
mitted to the voters of the whole State. 

16. Abolition of the convention system of yop | delegates to na- 
tional conventions, establishing direct election of such delegates by the 
voters of the great parties, and permitting expression by the voters 
53 for their party candi and Vice 


dates for President 
en 
17. That three-fourths of a jury shall be able to render a verdict in 
all civil cases, and court procedure shali be so simplified as to discour- 
age a to the — — court for delay and new trials because of 
technical errors, if substantial justice has been obtained in the lower 


court. 
18. That ope do not approve State-wide prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale liquor. 

19. That they have established and will maintain local option on 
the liquor question. 

20. That they require a reasonable measure of employers’ lability for 
workmen's accidents. 

21. They have granted the people of each county Ae to exempt 
from all taxation any class or classes of property, subject to any gen- 
eral laws approved by the pople of the State. 

22. That no citizen shall be tried in a circuit court for crime unless 
accused by a grand jury. 

28. That general elections shall be held in November, when most 
other States vote, instead of in June. = 

24. That the publie credit shall not be used to aid, build, or operate 
private or Government oads. 

That counties may issue bonds to build permanent highways. 

26. That private schemes for looting the public treasury can not be 

worked by the initiative method. 


NUMBER OF MEASURES APPROVED AND REJECTED. 


In obtaining these results at the four general elections since 1902 
the people . 25 measures proposed by initiative on, 3 meas- 
ures enact y the legislature ainst whi referendum petitions were 
filed, and three measures pa and submitted to the people by the 
legislature; at the same elections the people rejected 23 measures pro- 


posed by initiative petitions, three measures enacted by the legisla’ 


and seven measures 


petitions were filed, 


election can be ordered only by the legislative assembly. 
NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS. 
The 64 measures voted on have been supported or opposed by 71 
different 8 of citizens. On some measures there was no 
ort for or and these were commonly rejected. No 
measure has been proposed attacking property rights, either of indi- 
viduals or corporations. 


OFFICIAL PAMPHLET OF MEASURES AND ARGUMENTS. 
paid for by those supporting and opposing the several measures. 
lege es 128 pages in Phe P 1908 and 208 pages in that 
` STATE COST OF INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM SYSTEM. 

The total cost to the State for postage, puntos. binding, and dis- 
tribution of the pamphlet of 32 measures and arguments to every regis- 
tered voter in the State in 1910 was less than 20 cents for ead ke fol 
tered voter. ‘The total cost to the State for the initiative and er- 
endum in the past four elections en 64 measures was $47,610.61. 

COST TO CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 

The cost to the 71 private organizations for conducting their educa- 
tional cam s for and against the measures, spent almost oy, for 
postage, printing, and preparation of measures, is estimated at $125,000 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ELECTORS VOTING ON MEASURES. 

The smallest vote cast in the 8 years was 70,726, on a local measure 
In 1908, being 63 107 cent of the highest vote cast for any officer. The 
largest vote was 106,215, on State-wide prohibition in 1910, being 90 
per cent of the vote cast for goverror, which was the highest number 
of votes cast. 

INTELLIGENT VOTING. - 
nt, and the system 


et of measures and 
oters. The re- 


d 
election is fully as 


dich = 82 aeania pene — Se . "i — — 
as the 5 members e legislature who read ev 
one of the 5 to 800 bills they are called up to vote for or 3 


in the legislature. In what are called the slum districts and precincts 


the vote on measures is commonly a com ratively small ce of 
the vote for officers. No measure ing a joker” ‘has — 2 — 
EDUCATIONAL EFFECTS. 


approved by the people. 
peapis are giving more and more attention to the measures sub- 
h the teachers and pupils in the p schools are taking 
interest in public questions, and in studying the 


The 
mitted. 
an ever-increasing 
science of government, 

é POLITICAL MACHINES AND BOSSES. 

Control of the government by party bosses and political machines is 
completely abolished. The power of undesirable 8 party organi- 
zations and the influence of pa feeling the voters grows 
less with each succeeding campaign. 


MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE. 


Population and wealth haye flowed into Oregon during the past five 
years faster ever before. x 

Careful observers agree that the material development of the State 
has been much ter during the past 5 years than in the preceding 20 
years. The following is taken from issues of the Portland papers after 
this letter was written, but before it was printed: 


“1910 SHOWS GREAT DEVELOPMENT IN PORTLAND. 


1 the telnet greatest development was reached in 1910, as indicated 

e owing : 

Bank clearings are $517,171,867.97 Ao ei $391,028,890.61 in 1909. 
“ keal estate transfers are $100,096, against {26,485,927 in 1909. 
“Building permits are $20,604.957 against $13,481,380 in 1909. 

“ Post-office receipts are $924,597.61 against $778,853.73 in 1909. 

In railroad ction work and betterments the total ory iat 
—— of the various roads in the State reached $34,977,600, class as 
‘ollows : 

“ Harriman system, $14,977,600; proposed for 1911. $12,500,000. 


“ Hill system, $14,000,000 ; ap — for 1911, $14,000,000. 
= & wer Co., 55,000,000; proposed for 


Portland way, Light 
“Mount Hood Railway & Power Co., $1,000,000; proposed for 1911, 


1911, $5,000,000. 
1,000,000. 
“ Pacific’ Power & ht Co., $1,000,000 ; proposed for 1911, $1,500,000. 
Portland Gas & Coke Co, $350,000; proposed for 1911, $500,000.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
L. R. Alderman, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(elect), em; Jonathan Bourne, Jr., United States 


Senator, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.; P. 
Campbell, President University of Oregon, Eugene; 
A. M. Crawford, Attorney General, Salem; Geo. E. 


Chamberlain. United States Senator, Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.; C. H. Chapman, Ex-President Uni- 
ae of Oregon, Portland; H. H. Corey, Chief Clerk 
and Secretary of State in the absence of Mr. 
Benson, lem; Will Daly, President Oregon State 
Federation of Labor, Portland; Henry Hahn, President 
Wadhams & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Portland; C. S. 
Jackson, Manager Journal Publ Co., Portland; 
Thos. B. Kay, State Treasurer (elect), Salem; W. J. 
Kerr, President Oregon 8 College, Corvallis ; 
Will R. King, Justice of the Supreme Court, Salem; 
A. W. Lafferty, Representative in C. (elect), 
Portiand; Thos. A. cBride, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Salem; Henry E. McGinn, 1 of the Circuit 
Court (elect), Portland; E. S. J. McAllister, Attorney 
at Law, and; F. A. Moore, Justice of the Supreme 
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Court, Salem; W. P. Olds, President Olds, Wortman & 


partment Store, Portland; Geo. M. Orton, Mana- 


r Multnomah Printing Co., Portland; B. Lee Paget, 
Reccetacy Portland Trust Co., Portland; H. J. Parkison, 
Managing Editor Portland Labor Press, Portland; Lute 
Pease, Editor Pacific Monthly, Portland; W. T. Slater, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Salem; Ben Selling, 
Wholesale and Retail Clothing and Men's Furnishin; 
and; Dana Sleeth, i- 


State Grange, HN. 
Young Men's Christian Association, 8 
U’Ren, Attorney at Law, Oregon City ; Oswald west 
Governor 3 Salem; C. E. S. a 


Law, Portlan 


Mr. BORAH. If no one desires to speak at this time, I give 
notice that on Thursday when this matter comes before the Sen- 
ate I will ask the Senate to remain in session until it is dis- 

of. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I presume the Senator from Idaho intends 
to say that he will ask the Senate to remain in session until 
some other order of business having a right of way shall have 
been reached. 

Mr. BORAH. I am always under great obligation to my col- 
league, but in this instance “the Senator from Idaho” meant 
precisely what he said. 

I stated that when the matter came up in the regular order at 
2 o’clock on Thursday I would ask the Senate to remain in ses- 
sion until it was disposed of. Of course it is in the hands of 
the Senate to determine whether or not it will do so. My object 
and purpose were to give notice to those who desire to be here, 
that they might know what was the purpose of those in charge 
of the measure. 

Mr. President, in order to avoid that, if I can, I am going to 
ask at this time unanimous consent that upon Friday this mat- 
ter be taken up, and the amendments and the original joint res- 
olution be debated and disposed of, or any amendment that may 
be offered, before adjournment upon that day. I ask unanimous 
consent to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that on Friday next the pending joint reso- 
lution may be taken up, and that its consideration proceed, and 
that a final vote be taken on the amendments and any amend- 
ments that then may be offered and the measure itself before 
adjournment. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I renew the statement which I 
made with reference to taking up the matter on Thursday and 
asking the Senate to remain in session until it is disposed of. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Indiana is going to speak on 
Thursday. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Idaho have an understanding. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is made. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CHILDREN'S BUREAU. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, 
beginning with calendar No. 1045. 

Mr. FLINT. Before the calendar is taken up I ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah to permit me to call up the bill (S. 423) to estab- 
lish in the Department of the Interior a bureau to be known as 
the children’s bureau. It has been on the calendar for some 
time, and I think there is no objection to it. There is a great 
demand for its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. That bill is under Rule IX. 

Mr. FLINT. It is under Rule IX, but I think there will be no 
objection to its passage. I should like to have it considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not object if it leads to no debate. If it 
leads to debate, I shall ask that the calendar under Rule VIII 
be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
bill 423, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been reported 
from the Committee on Education and Labor with amendments. 

Mr. KEAN. Let me ask the Senator from California a ques- 
tion. 
facts. 

Mr. FLINT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the report be read. 


rate, ph 


I understand the bureau is merely to investigate and find 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. FLINT, March 
18, 1910, as follows: 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 423) to establish in the Department of the Interior a bureau to 
be known as the Children’s bureau,“ having duly considered the same, 
report it back with certain amendments, and recommend that as 
amended the bill do pass. 

This bill is for the puree of establishing a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor (as amended), under the direction of a 
chief, to be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the said bureau to investigate and report upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. It is 8 
charged with investigating the questions of infant mortality, the birt 
ical degeneracy, orphanage, juvenile delinquency and juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and diseases of chil- 
dren, employment, and to report upon legislation affecting children in 
the several States and Territories, and such other facts as have a 
bearing upon the health and character of children. 

The bill has been indorsed <4 several national organizations concerned 
in the welfare of children, such as the National Child Labor Committee, 
the National Federation of Woman's Clubs, and was recently unani- 
mously indorsed by the conference of dependent children which assem- 
bled in this city a few weeks ago, with a membership of some 200 
persons prominent for their interest in the welfare of children. The 
work of the bureau, of course, is to be simply that of inquiry and 
report. After a thorough investigation of its relation to other bureaus 
and departments of the Government, it has been found that the proposed 
bureau will in no sense duplicate work that is now being done, though 
it would be greatly aided by cooperation with such bureaus as e 
Census Bureau, the Bureau of Education, and the Bureau of Labor. As 
to the specific question whether the Census Bureau could do the work 
contemplated by the proposed children's bureau, Director North, of the 
Census Bureau, at a hearing on this bill, said: 

“The Census Office is a purely statistical office. Its function is to 
collect the cold-blooded facts and analyze and interpret them, and leave 
to the paue at large the duty of drawing the ethical or moral or in- 
dustrial conclusions which those facts conyey. I feel very strongly that 
if any legislation is enacted which in any wey modifies the function of 
the Census Office in_that ard it will be highly detrimental to the 
work of the office. Such statistics as the bureau finds it necessary to 
collect the Census Office would collect for it. We do now collect sta- 
tistics for a number of the bureaus of the Government, and collect them 
in the way that they want them collected. That is the general position 
of the Census Office on that 8 and I believe ft is a position 
which is scientifically correct; that it is a position which it is neces- 
sary for the office to maintain if it is not to lose its standing as a 
purely statistical bureau. We do not want to divert our energies into 
studies of physical degeneracy, of orphanage, of juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile courts, and all t class of questions, which are not sta- 


tistical questions.” 

Commissioner Neill, of the Bureau of Labor, stated on the same 
proposition : . 

“T do not feel at all, Mr. Chairman, that any of this work is a 


duplication of the work we are doing, and it would be handled in a 
different way. There are only two or three things that we would touch 
at all, and then we would handle them in a way entirely different.. I 
do not believe you could get the same 5 of ability to do this work 
under the Bureau of Labor as you could if it was under an independent 
bureau. I think that is a point that should be considered in the con- 
centration of Government work; that is something that should be kept 
in view. The concentration, in my judgment, is certain to lead to a 
less high-grade quality of work. 

“ Question. You believe, then, the most practical thing and the most 
advisable thing is to establish a bureau? 

“Mr. NEILL. Unquestionably. * * * I do not believe, if the Gov- 
ernment is going to spend money at all in this particular line, that it 
will be economical or that we shall get the best results if it attempts 
to simply make use to a limited extent of SOANE organizations, no ore 
of which, so far as I know, is equipped or could equip itself, without 
somewhat departing from its proper line of work, to study these things 
as thoroughly and as fundamentally as they ought to be studied.” 

Commissioner Brown, of the Bureau of Education, upon the same 
question, said: 

“From the point of those of us who are engaged in educational work 
these purposes are of the utmost importance, and it seems to us that if 
we are to make proper provision for the future industrial efficiency of 
this country, or its efficiency along all social lines, it will be necessar 
that such investigations as those that are contemplated in this bil 
should be undertaken with the utmost care. There is, then, on the part 
of those who are connected with the Bureau of Education and those 
with whom the Bureau of Education has most to do a very strong 
sense of the importance of this measure. It certainly looks to the 
conservation of the character of our ple in ways in which I am 
convinced we shall have to look to it with the utmost care within these 
coming years. 

“Referring now more particularly to this bill, I should say that for 
such work as the Bureau of Education has to do it is important that 
such work as is here defined should be done somewhere. We can not 
deal properly with the large questions of the education of children with- 
out a more detailed and accurate knowledge than we now possess as to 
the actual conditions surrounding the child life of the country, such 
conditions as are referred to in this bill. 

“I think the best — to accomplish this end is by the passage of 
such a bill as this and the establishment of a separate bureau.” 

With this testimony the question of any possible duplication of work 
now being done is answered. The only remaining question is as to 
the importance of the work contemplated by this proposed bureau of 
children. We have had before the committee a number of distinter- 
ested advocates of the bill. They have all represented to us that it is 
absolutely impossible, under existing agencies, to secure reliable infor- 
mation upon subjects relating to children, and especially to the unfor- 
tunate children of the country. The action of the several States in 
providing for these children could be guided without waste of energy 
and money, and the efforts of the various philanthropic agencies of 
the country, which are spending millions for the welfare of the children, 
could be guided so as to avoid useless expenditures of money, and to 

rofit by the experience of others who are working along the same 

e of endeavor. 

The illustration of the benefit of this work comes to us most aptly 
from 1 — splendid result achieved for the people at la by th 
Agrieu 


e 
Department and the various bureaus operated by that 
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department, such as the Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, the Bureau of Chemistry, the Bureau of Soils, the 
Bureau of Entomology, and the like. The information secured. by 
capable experts on all these topics and freely published to the people 
have been the cause of the saving of millions of money and much 
nseless effort, and have been the means of building up vast industries 
to the growth of our national weaith. 

The committee believes that such facts as may be scientifically as- 
certained and may be eee in popular form concerning the child 
life of the Nation will be of inestimable advantage. Of course no 
legislation is contemplated beyond what may be suggested by the 
work of this bureau within the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the separate States and communities which have to deal 
with the problems of dependency, delinquency, infant mortality, occu- 

ational diseases, and the employment of children will be able to learn 
rom the work of this bureau what can not now be learned anywhere 
else in any scientific or authoritative form. 

There does not now exist in any of the States such a bureau as the 
one contemplated, although some of the facts desired are collected by 
a few of the States, either through bureaus of education, or of labor, 
or of health. There are other States without even such agencies for 
publishing information. Some States are without vital statistics of 
any kind, and these States would be stimulated to Investigations of their 
own by the aid of the 8 bureau of children. 

We believe it would entirely within the province of the National 
Government to secure scientific and reliable information along these 
lines concerning the general welfare of the children of the Nation. 

Other nations have already advanced beyond our own in researches 
of this kind. eens for example, has a very complete and thor- 
ough system of Sager and publicity concerning all the facts relating 
to child life. e British Parliament has just ore what is known 
as the Children’s act,” properly styled the Children's eharter,” with 
the double function of investigation and administration. different 
sections of this act relate to infant life protection, prevention of cru- 
elty to children, reformatory and industrial schools, juvenile offenders, 
anA the health, safety, and welfare of the children in general. Of 
course the distinction between our form of government and that of 
the British Empire is clearly recogn the committee, and the 
only function of the Federal Government with which we are here 
55 is that of the investigation and report of facts relating to 
child life. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the 
committee will be stated. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, page 1, line 3, after 
the word of,“ to strike out “the Interior” and insert Com- 
merce and Labor,” so as to make the section read: 

That there shall be established in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor a bureau to be known as the children’s bureau. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 1, line 9, before 
the word thousand,“ to strike out “five” and insert four; ” 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “ desertion,” to strike out “ and 
illegitimacy ;” in line 5, after the word “children,” to strike 
out “of the working classes; and in line 9, after the word 
bureau,“ to strike out “shall” and insert “may,” so as to 
make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chief, 
to be ae by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the ate, and who shall receive an annual compensation of $4,000. 


The said bureau shall investigate and report he ge all matters pertain- 


ing to the welfare of children and child life, and shall especially investi- 
gate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, physical de- 

racy, orph: e, juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, desertion, 

gerous occupations, accidents and diseases of children, employment. 
legislation affecting children in the several States and Territories, a 
such other facts as have bearing upon the health, onceng, character, 
and training of children. The chief of said bureau may from time to 
time publish the results of these investigations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 13, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “the Interior” and insert Com- 
merce and Labor”; in line 14, after the word “ of,” to strike 
out “ three thousand“ and insert two thousand four hundred“; 
in line 17, after the word “dollars,” to strike out “a chief 
clerk, who shall receive an annual compensation of $2,000”; 
in line 19, after the word “dollars,” to strike out “four” 

and insert “two”; in line 20, before the word “clerks,” 
to strike out “four” and insert “two”; in the same line, 
after the word “three,” to strike out “two clerks” and in- 
sert “one clerk”; in line 21, after the word “two,” to strike 
out “six clerks” and insert “one clerk”; in line 22, before 
the word “at,” to strike out “five clerks” and insert “one 
clerk”; in the same line, after the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “each; two copyists“; in line 23, before the word “at,” 
to insert “one copyist“; in the same line, after the word “ dol- 
lars,” to strike out “each; one messenger, at $720; two”; 
in line 24, before the word “special,” to insert “one”; in 
the same line, after the word “ special,” to strike out “agents” 
and insert “agent”; in line 25, after the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “each”; in the same line, after the word “and,” 
to strike out “two” and insert “one”; on page 3, line 1, 
after the word “ special,” to strike out “agents” and insert 
“agent”; and in the same line, after the word “dollars,” to 
strike out “each,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau, until otherwise provided 
for by law, an assistant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, who shall receive an annual compensation of 
$2,400; 1 private secretary to the chief of the bureau, who shall re- 


ceive an annual compensation of $1,500; 1 statistical expert, at $2,000; 
2 clerks of class 4; 2 clerks of class 3; 1 clerk of class 2; 1 clerk of 
class 1; 1 clerk, at $1,000; 1 copyist, at $900; 1 special agent, at 
$1,400: and 1 special agent, at $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 3, line 3, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “the Interior” and insert “ Com- 
merce and Labor,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby directed 
to furnish sufficient quarters for the work of this bureau at an annual 
rental not to exceed 12.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HET BURN. In section 2, on page 2, line 3, after the 
word “rate,” I move to strike out the words “ physical degen- 
eracy.” : 

Mr. FLINT. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I further move to strike out, in the same 
line, the words “juvenile delinquency.” I think that will be 
agreed to by the chairman of the committee, if the chairman 
may agree to it. 

Mr. FLINT. It is agreed to by me. 

ot PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
stat 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 3, before the word“ orphan- 
age,” strike out the words “physical degeneracy” and the 
comma, and, in line 3, after the word “ orphanage,” strike out 
the words “ juvenile delinquency.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HEYBURN. In pursuance of that sentiment, in the 
same section, line 8, page 2, I move to strike out the words 
“ efficiency, character.” They go to the same class of delin- 
quency. 

Mr. FLINT. Let that amendment be agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 8, after the word “health,” 
strike out the words “ efficiency, character.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to establish in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known 
as the Children’s Bureau.” 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. KEAN. Now, let the calendar be proceeded with. 

Mr. SMOOT. I renew my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks ` 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the calendar 
under Rule VIII, commencing at Order of Business No. 1045. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and Order of Busi- 
ness No. 1045 will be proceeded with. 

The SECRETARY. Order of Business No. 1045, a bill (H. R, 
81353) for the relief of F. W. Mueller. `~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be rea 

Mr. BORAH. Under what order are we proceeding? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BORAH. Beginning with what number? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Beginning with No. 1045. 

Mr. BORAH. Did we pass over the other numbers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggested that we begin at No. 1045, because, 
in the consideration of the calendar on Saturday, we had 
reached that number. Therefore I thought it was proper to 
commence there. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to interfere with the orderly 
procedure which has been mapped out, but there are some 
measures prior to that which some of us are very anxious to 
have passed, and I feel that we ought to have the regular 
order and commence at the beginning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever we have called the calendar in the 
regular order we have started with it at the beginning. The 
bills that are toward the end of the calendar, under Rule VIII, 
have never yet been considered, and up to No. 1045 they were 
all considered on Saturday. It is only a continuation of the 
consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BORAH. They were not all considered on Saturday; 
some were passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were either considered or objected to, 
and no doubt those that were objected to then would be ob- 
jected to to-day. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not inter- 
fere now with the completion of the consideration of the calen- 
dar under Rule VIII. If there is any time left we can go back 
and commence at the beginning again. 

Mr. WARREN. In the meantime, Mr. President, I should 
like to submit the report of a conference committee, if in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received. 
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SUFFERERS FROM FAMINE IN CHINA. 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
82473) for the relief of the sufferers from famine in China, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 


same. 
F. E. WARREN, 
Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. A. T. HULL, 
F. C. STEVENS, 
James Hay, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
F. W. MUELLER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar will be pro- 
ceeded with at the point reached when last under considera- 
tion, if there be no objection. 

The bill (H. R. 31353) for the relief of F. W. Mueller was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to reconvey, by proper 
deed of conveyance, all title which F. W. Mueller had vested 
in the United States Government to the following-described 
lands: The north half of the northeast quarter of section 8, 
the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 5, 
and the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
4, township 8 north, range 24 west, San Bernardino meridian, 
in California, containing 160 acres. But he shall make satis- 
factory proof of such conveyance to the United States of said 
land by the submission of an abstract of title, together with 
deed of conveyance to the United States of the same, which 
said deed and abstract or abstracts shall be retained in the 
files of the General Land Office. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


EDISON ELECTRIC CO. 


The bill (S. 5583) to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the Edison Electric Co. a permit to occupy certain lands for 
electric-power plants in the San Bernardino, Sierra, and San 
Gabriel forest reserves, in the State of California,” by ex- 
tending the time to complete and put in operation the power 
plants specified in subdivisions (g), (h), and (i) of section 1 
of said act, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to extend the act of Congress approved May 1, 1906, 
for a period of five years from the Ist day of May, 1910. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RIGHTS OF WAY FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


The bill (S. 9819) granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco, Cal., rights of way in and through certain public 
lands of the United States in California was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, in section 3, page 3, line 18, after the word 
“been,” to strike out “perfected” and insert “filed or made,” 
so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any land upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claims shall have been filed or made by any person or corporation until 
the city and country of San Francisco shall have fil correct and 

roper relinquishments of all such entries and claims or acquired title 
rom such person or corporation by due process of law and caused evi- 
dence of such fact to be filed with the Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MEMORIAL, 

The bill (H. R. 81600) to authorize the erection upon the 
Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to 
commemorate the discovery of Lake Champlain was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW RIVER DAM, VIRGINIA. 


The bill (H. R. 31931) authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Cor- 
poration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS. 


The bill (S. 10530) authorizing the sale of the allotments of 
Nek-quel-e-kin, or Wapato John, and Que-til-qua-soon, or Peter, 
Moses agreement allottees, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 


BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES, 


The bill (S. 9892) providing for the disposition of moneys 
recovered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse prop- 
erty was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides 
that hereafter all moneys recovered on account of injury or 
damage to lighthouse property shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the proper appropriations for repair and 
maintenance of works under the control of the Bureau of Light- 
houses for the fiscal year in which said deposits are made. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ROCK RIVER DAM, ILLINOIS. 


The bill (H. R. 31926) permitting the building of a dam 
across Rock River near Byron, Ill., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed; 


TITLE TO NEW MADRID LOCATION, MISSOURI. 


The bill (H. R. 27069) to relinquish the title of the United 
States in New Madrid location and survey No. 2880 was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS MARCUS MOLLOY AND JOSEPH HENRY CROZIER, 


The bill (S. 10224) to restore in part the rank of Lieuts. 
Thomas Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United 
States Revenue-Cutter Service, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It proposes to restore in part the rank of 
Lieuts. Thomas Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service, by placing their names 
in the order in which they are set forth herein on the official 
register of the service next after the name of First Lieut, 
William Henry Munter; but nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to increase the number of officers allowed by law in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service, nor shall the officers whose rank is 
restored in part by this act be entitled to any back pay or emolu- 
ments on account thereof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHEQUAMEGON POINT, WIS., RIGHT OF WAY. 

The bill (H. R. 31166) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to exchange a certain right of way, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
exchange of a certain right of way, now vested in the United 
States, extending from the keeper's dwelling to the United 
States light station at Chequamegon Point, Wis., for a similar 
right of way on a more direct line between the same points, and 
to execute the necessary conveyance therefor; such exchange to 
be effected without expense to the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAVANNAH RIVER DAM. 

The bill (H. R. 31925) authorizing the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NORTH POINT LIGHT STATION, WIS. 

The bill (S. 9891) relating to the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion for the raising of the North Point Light Station, Wis., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that 
$10,000, appropriated by the sundry civil appropriation act ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, for raising North Point Light Station, 
Wis., shall be made available for removing the light station to 
a site 3,000 feet northeast of its present location, the new site 
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to be secured for the United States from the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., by an exchange of a portion of the present lighthouse site. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PURCHASE OF LANDS FOR LIGHTHOUSE PURPOSES. 


The bill (H. R. 31066) to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse pur- 
poses was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to purchase, 
for lighthouse purposes, certain lands adjoining the present site 
of the Big Bay Point Light Station, Mich., and containing 28 
acres, more or less; and to expend therefor, from the appropria- 
tion heretofore made by Congress, for “ Repairs and incidental 
expenses of lighthouses, 1911,” not to exceed $1,425, and to take 
and record the necessary and proper title papers for said lands. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARY WIND FRENCH. 


The bill (H. R. 21965) for the relief of Mary Wind French 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to Mary French 
(née Wind) for the E. 4 SW. 4 SE. 1 sec. 13 and the N. 3 
NW. 4 NE. 4 sec. 25, T. 27 N., R. 24 E., of the Indian me- 
ridian, containing 40 acres, and she is empowered and au- 
thorized to sell, convey, and alienate the land without restriction. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The bill (H. R. 31539) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1912, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PENROSE. Owing to the lateness of the hour, I ask 
that that bill go over; but I hope at a very early date to call 
it up for the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). 
bill goes over. 

CERTIFIED CHECKS FOR DUTIES ON IMPORTS, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 30570) to authorize the receipt of certified 
checks drawn on national banks for duties on imports and in- 
ternal taxes, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that that bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill is a very important one, and I hope 
the Senator from Idaho will withdraw his objection to it, I 
should like very much to have the bill considered this afternoon, 
and I think it will not take long to do so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have left some data, to 
which I had intended to refer in discussing this bill, at my com- 
mittee room, not expecting that it would be reached to-day. I 
think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill reported from the Committee on 
Finance authorizing the receipt of certified checks drawn on 
national banks for duties on imports and internal taxes. The 
objection which the Senator from Idaho made the other day, 
of course, does not apply to the bill, because of the fact that 
to-day internal reyenue is payable in any kind of money, as are 
also customs dues, which are paid in all kinds of money except 
national bank notes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is because of an act which was passed 
within the last few years. 

Mr. SMOOT. The act is—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think I owe it to the Senator to make a 
statement briefly as to why I asked that the bill go over. It 
is as far-reaching as any measure which has been brought into 
the Senate in connection with the finances of the United States— 
ns is the finance bill itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. It proposes a complete change. Now, 
the Senator smiles. That manner of receiving my objection is 
not calculated to facilitate the passage of this bill. My ob- 
jection is a valid one, and it is based upon an intelligent con- 
sideration of this matter. I object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not wish to say anything in answer to 
what the Senator from Idaho has just stated. I did not smile 
at his objection to the consideration of the bill or his inter- 
pretation of the bill, nor do I wish the Senator to look at it in 


that way. 
Mr. President, the Senator made the state- 


The 


Mr. HEYBURN. 
ment that what remarks I had made in this matter had no ap- 
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plication whatever to the measure, That is rather a compli- 
mentary remark, I suppose, in the estimation of the Senator. 
There is an air of proprietorship and dictatorship and leader- 
ship about the Senator in regard to these matters that I do not 
understand. If we are to start out upon another era here when 
men connected with the Finance Committee are to be considered 
the leaders of men who are not connected with it, I want to dis- 
cover it at the eariest possible day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no such intention, and 
nothing has been said that the Senator from Idaho could even 
construe as an intention of that sort. The bill has been con- 
sidered 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have objected to the consideration of the 
bill, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it were not for the fact that 
there are other bills on the calendar that ought to be consid- 
ered to-night, I should simply move that the Senate take up 
the bill, notwithstanding the objection, but I will not do so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senate would vote the 
motion down. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would rather say what the Senate would do 
after its action, but I will not press the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 
tary will state the next bill on the calendar. 

COMPENSATION OF STOREKEEPERS, GAUGERS, ETC. ` 

The bill (H. R. 27837) to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, and 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, at the top of page 2, to strike out: 

And thereafter storekee ; — 
assigned to distilleries w pans . atomek o bole a — 
shall receive not to exceed 83 per day for their services. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Hereafter storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers who are as- 
— 5 to distilleries with a registered capacity of 20 bushels or less, or 
who are assigned to other places where the compensation is less than 
$3 a day, shall receive $3 a day for services. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the Sn neste executive. 
and judicial appropriations act for the fiscal 76 ending June 30, 188 
155 Stat., p. 404), approved March 3, 1885, which limits to 82 per 

y the com nsation of storekee; rs, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers 
assigned to distilleries whose registered capacity is 20 bushels or toss, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Hereafter storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers who are as- 
signed to distilleries with a registered capacity of 20 bushels or less, 
or who are assigned to other places where the compensation is less than 
$3 a day, shall receive $3 a day for services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. , 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

RELATIVES OF WILLIAM MITCHELL, DECEASED. 

The bill (H. R. 8699) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
recognize William Mitchell, deceased, as having been a member 
of Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, Civil War, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privile 
or benefits upon the relatives of deceased soldiers William Mitchell shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been a member of Company C, 
First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, Civil War, ont 
the 25th day of Aue 1863, up to his death, which occurred the 18th 
day of September, 1863: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other emolu- 
ments shall become due or be payable by virtue of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read; “A bill for the relief of 
the relatives of William Mitchell, deceased.” 

CONVEYANCE OF TITLE TO CERTAIN LOTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. 

The bill (S. 9822) directing the Secretary of War to con- 

vey the outstanding legal title of the United States to sub- 


The Secre- 
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lots Nos. 31, 32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of War to grant 
to the present occupants of sublots Nos, 31, 32, and 33 of original 
lot No. 3, square No. 80, quitclaim deeds of the legal title of 
the United States to those subdivisions, it having appeared that 
the United States has no interest therein or claim thereto other 
than a record title resulting from a failure to comply with the 
requirements of the act of the Maryland Legislature of Decem- 
ber 19, 1791, relative to the recording, of deeds in the original 
city of Washington; but the occupants of the lots shall estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War their titles, 
respectively, to the premises, saving only the outstanding legal 
title of the United States. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INCREASE OF CIVIL AND MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS, 


The bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted 
men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that, Mr. President, what is known as the 
Sulloway bill, carrying $55,000,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that it go over. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move that the bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I make the point that the 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator from West 
Virginia understand that the effect of the motion would be to 
displace the unfinished business now before the Senate? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I do not want to displace it at all. I do 
not intend to do that. 

Mr. BAILEY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. I 
simply want the question which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] propounded to the Senator from West Virginia to ap- 
pear in the Recorp, for I was afraid the Reporter did not catch it. 
That parliamentary inquiry is whether the motion of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] would not, if adopted, displace 
the present regular order, which is the joint resolution provid- 
ing a constitutional amendment in regard to the election of 
Senators. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that by unanimous consent the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside for the day, and the motion 
would not, therefore, displace the unfinished business. 

Mr, LODGE. There was no addition of the words “for the 
day.” The usual motion was made that the unfinished business 
be laid aside temporarily. I should like to discuss that point of 
order, for, in my judgment, the moment the motion is agreed to 
it displaces the unfinished business. 

Mr..SCOTT. Mr. President, that question was discussed only 
a day to two ago, and it was decided that such a motion, under 
similar circumstances, did not displace the unfinished business. 
I understand the objection of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopez] is for the purpose of trying to keep this bill from 
being taken up. Mr. President, hundreds and thousands of these 
old soldiers are dying every year; one of them is dying while 
we are standing here on our feet; and yet there are Senators 
here trying to oppose taking up this measure and stating that 
it adds over $50,000,000 to the pension roll. It calls for nothing 
of the kind. The amount of increase under the bill has been 
cut down to $30,000,000, and probably less, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts will see if he reads the report on the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The department estimates it at over $55,000,000. 

Mr. SCOTT. I insist upon my motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
question of order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from North Carolina suggested 
the want of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not hear the 
Senator. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Brown Cullom Gu 

— —— Burnham Cum Heyburn 
Bankhe Burton Curtis Jobnston 
Borah Carter Fletcher Jones 
Bourne Chamberlain t Kean 
Bradley Clark, Wyo. Foster 

Bran e Gamble Ma 
Bristo Crawford Gronna Nelson 


Oliver Perkins Smith, S. C. Warren 
Overman — — Bipot Watson 
Page Richardson Sutherland Wetmore 
Paynter Root Swanson oung 
Penrose Scott Thornton 

Percy Smith, Md. Warner 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now ask for a yote on my 
motion. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
if the motion of the Senator from West Virginia prevails, it 
sets aside the unfinished business. The unfinished business is 
laid temporarily aside by unanimous consent. That applies to 
each bill as it is taken up, but the moment a motion to take 
up another bill is injected and adopted it removes the unfinished 
business and substitutes that bill in its place. Of course, it is 
entirely within the power of the Senate to set aside the un- 
finished business, but I think we ought to know what we are 
doing before we enter upon that procedure. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I had no intention whatever by 
my motion of setting aside the unfinished business, and I so 
stated when I made the motion. I am perfectly willing that the 
Senator from Idaho should make any motion that he sees 
proper that will keep his joint resolution as the unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate, but I do not want any parliamentary 
tactics to prevent a straight vote on.this pension bill. I want 
it distinctly understood that this bill is for the relief of those 
who offered their lives for this country that we might be here 
to-day in legislative session. They are growing old—I have a 
list of them here and some of them are 108 years of age. We 
have passed in the last half hour a dozen or fifteen bills carry- 
ing as much money, perhaps, as would pay the increase in pen- 
sions called for by this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BAILEY. I imagine I can illustrate the legislative status 
by simply calling for the regular order. If I did, the Chair 
would be compelled to lay before the Senate the joint resolution 
in charge of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and if that 
joint resolution were before the Senate, then, obviously, the 
adoption of the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill in charge of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] 
would displace it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not understand the rule 
to be as stated by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] on 
the question of considering bills under Rule VIII. If the regu- 
lar order is temporarily set aside and the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of another bill, it does not change the status 
of the bill set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senate is proceeding by unanimous consent under Rule VIIL 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I haye moved to take up the bill which 
calls for a vote, 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. That changes the whole status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate, by unanimous con- 
sent, is considering bills on the calendar under Rule VIIL 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to call attention to this rule: 

b; n ma interposed at any stage of the proceedin 
5 on the — may continue pins Sh consideration. “a 

How? Just the same as though no objection had. been made, 
and it does not displace or take the place of the unfinished 
business. So I hope the Senate will vote to consider the Sul- 
loway pension bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. That only means that when the Senate is con- 
sidering the calendar, and a bill on the calendar is reached, 
an objection would put it over under Rule IX. But notwith- 
standing that objection, the Senate could proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. However, as I say, a call for the regular 
order at this stage of the proceedings would inevitably bring 
before the Senate the joint resolution in charge of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true, I think. 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not understand the Senator to make 
that proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the precise point. This is not like the 
morning hour, before 2 o'clock, when the rule the Senator reads 
is perfectly correet, and as to which his statement is perfectly 
correct. This is when the regular order is not the calendar. 
The regular order now is the unfinished business, and every- 
thing we are doing is done by unanimous consent. Each bill is 
up by unanimous consent, and a single demand for the regular 
order carries us back to it. 
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Mr. SCOTT. That is very true. The bill was reached in the 
reguiar order. It was objected to by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Then I moved to take up the bill, and I certainly 
am entitled to a vote on that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BAILEY. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded. 

Mr. SCOTT. What is the regular order when I ask for a 
vote? Before the Chair decides the question I will say that I 
understand it has been circulated in this Chamber that if this 
bill is passed it will be vetoed by the President. If there is 
any Senator here who has authority to speak for the Presi- 
dent and make that assertion, I want him to say so. 

This bill will haunt the Senators who are trying to defeat it; 
mind what I tell you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the joint 
resolution providing for the election of Senators by direct vote. 

Mr. SCOTT. What is the regular order? 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair has just announced what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator from Idaho will allow me, 
there is very great necessity for an executive session this after- 
noon, and I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. A 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have a right to be heard. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was on my feet before the motion was 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr, CURTIS. And declined to recognize the Senator from 


Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was impossible for the 
Chair to recognize two Senators at once. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Had the Senator from Kansas yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. BAILEY. He was taken off by the demand for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 12 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 15, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 14, 1911. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Cornelius W. Pendleton, of California, to be collector of cus- 
toms for the district of Los Angeles, in the State of California. 
(Reappointment. ) 

Henry T. Dunn, of Georgia, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Brunswick, in the State of Georgia. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

SUBVEYOR oF CUSTOMS. 

Henry L. Hines, of Massachusetts, to be surveyor of customs 
for the port of Springfield, in the State of Massachusetts. (Re- 
appointment.) 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 

William W. Wood, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 
at Alliance, Nebr., his term expirmg February 21, 1911. (Re- 
appointment.) 

William Farre, of Oregon,-to be register of the land office at 
Burns, Oreg., his term expiring March 2, 1911. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

John C. Denny, of Everett, Wash., to be register of the land 
office at Seattle, Wash., vice J. Henry Smith, term expired. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first lieutenants with rank from February 11, 1911, 


- George Emerson Brewer, of New York. 
Eugene Wilson Caldwell, of New York. 


Edward Kellogg Dunham, of New York. 
Max Einhorn, of New York. 
Ellsworth Eliot, jr., of New York. 
Charles Albert Elsberg, of New York. 
John Frederick Erdmann, of New York. 
Eugene Fuller, of New York. 
Arpad Geyza Charles Gerster, of New York. 
Robert Hurtin Halsey, of New York. 
Forbes Hawkes, of New York. 
Frank Hartley, of New York. 
Graeme Monroe Hammond, of New York. 
Walter Belknap James, of New York. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, of New York. 
Aspinwall Judd, of New York. 
Frederic Kammerer, of New York. 
Edward Loughborough Keyes, of New York. 
Arnold Knapp, of New York. 
Howard Lilienthal, of New York. ` 
Robert Livingstone Loughran, of New York. 
James Francis McKernon, of New York. 
Willy Meyer, of New York. 
Samuel James Meltzer, of New York. 
John Joseph Moorhead, of New York. 
Edward Wadsworth Peterson, of New York. 
Godfrey Roger Pisek, of New York. 
Eugene Hillhouse Pool, of New York. 
William Mecklenburg Polk, of New York. 
Sigmund Pollitzer, of New York. 
John Broadfoot Rae, of New York. 
Thomas Edward Satterthwaite, of New York. 
Frederic Ewald Sondern, of New York. 
James Percival Tuttle, of New York. 
Frederick Theodore van Beuren, jr., of New York. 
George Gray Ward, jr., of New York. 
John Elmer Weeks, of New York. 
Julius Hayden Woodward, of New York. 
Posr MASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 


Sallie W. Collier to be postmaster at Brundidge, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Florence H. Spears to be postmaster at Pell City, Ala., in 
place of Florence E. Spears, deceased. 

ALASKA, 

Daniel Webster to be postmaster at Treadwell, Alaska. 

Office became presidential April 1, 1910. 
ARIZONA, 

John Oscar Mullen to be postmaster at Tempe, Ariz., in 
place of John Oscar Mullen. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1911. 

George O. Nolan to be postmaster at Ray, Ariz. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. ` 

ARKANSAS. 

Ruby Jones to be postmaster at Dermott, Ark., in place of 

Winniefred Hunsucker, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA. 

William P. Taylor to be postmaster at San Rafael, Cal., in 
place of Stanley Morehead. Incumbents commission expired 
December 19, 1910. 

COLORADO, 

B. P. Quaintance to be postmaster at Golden, Colo., in place of 
Foot T. Bunney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 
1910. 

Clayton Whiteman to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William B. Bristol to be postmaster at Stratford, Conn., in 
place of William B. Bristol. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Charles H. Dimmick to be postmaster at Willimantic, Conn., 
in place of Charles H. Dimmick. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires February 20, 1911. 

Thomas Walker to be postmaster at Plantsville, Conn., in 
place of Thomas Walker. Incumbents commission expires 
February 18, 1911. 


Office 


ILLINOIS. 

Silas H. Aldridge to be postmaster at Plymouth, III., in place 
of Silas H. Aldridge. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1910. 

John C. Beever to be postmaster at Coulterville, III., in place 
of John C. Beever. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
28, 1911. 
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John W. Black to be postmaster at Brookport, III. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

John W. Church to be postmaster at Marissa, Ill., in place of 
“4 oaa W. Church. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 

Thomas M. Crossman to be postmaster at Edwardsville, III., 
in place of Thomas M. Crossman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 9, 1911. 

Victor H. Dumbeck to be postmaster at Silvis, III. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Frank Fry to be postmaster at Depue, III. Office became presi- 
dential January 1, 1911. 

Charles Scofield to be postmaster at Marengo, Ill., in place of 
Charles Scofield. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1911. 

William W. Taylor to be postmaster at Divernon, Ill. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1909. 


INDIANA. 


Norman T. Jackman to be postmaster at Waterloo, Ind., in 
place of Martin A. Miser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 18, 1911. 

Cary J. McAnally to be postmaster at Hymera, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Fred B. Snyder to be postmaster at Brook, Ind., in place of 
Morris A. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 7, 
1911. 

Eli T. Steckel to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ind., in place of 
William A. Phillips, removed. 

Laron E. Street to be postmaster at Brookston, Ind., in place 
of Laron E. Street. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1911. 

M. Burt Thurman to be postmaster at New Albany, Ind., in 
place of Robert W. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

IOWA. 

Charles H. Hoyt to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa, in place 
of Charles H. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1911. 

KANSAS. 

Lincoln Ballou to be postmaster at Tonganoxie, Kans., in 
place of Lincoln Ballou. Incumbent's commission expires March 
2, 1911. 

i H. I. Dolson to be postmaster at McCune, Kans., in place of 
John M. Garvey. Incumbent's commission expired February 
19, 1910. ; 

Newman Waring to be postmaster at Ottawa, Kans., in place 
of Newman Waring. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 28, 1911. 

KENTUCKY. 

Washington A. Huggins to be postmaster at Cave City, Ky. 

Offices became presidential January 1, 1911. 
LOUISIANA, 


M. G. Neuhauser to be postmaster at Slidell, La., in place of 
Louisa F, Gause. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1910. 

MARYLAND. 

John B. Beard to be postmaster at Williamsport, Md., in 
place of John Buchanan, deceased. 

William C. Birely to be postmaster at Frederick, Md. in 
place of Adolphus H. Harrington, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 10, 1911. 

Ulysses Hanna to be postmaster at Frostburg, Md., in place 
of Ulysses Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
28, 1911. 

John A. Horner to be postmaster at Emmitsburg, Md., in 
place of Emma E. Zimmerman, resigned. 

William Pearre to be postmaster at Cumberland, Md., in 
place of William Pearre. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Morris L. Smith to be postmaster at Woodsboro, Md., in 
place of Morris L. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

MASSACHUSETTS. : 

James F. Shea to be postmaster at Indian Orchard, Mass., in 
place of James F. Shea. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 20, 1911. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charles H. Bostick to be postmaster at Manton, Mich., in 
place of Charles H. Bostick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Fred A. Hutty to be postmaster at Grand Haven, Mich., in 
place of Fred A, Hutty. Incumbents commission expired 


March 21, 1910. 


Charles E. Kirby to be postmaster at Monroe, Mich., in place 
of Charles E. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1911. 

Wesley T. Smith to be postmaster at Honor, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

MINNESOTA. 

Frank Hagberg to be postmaster at Winthrop, Minn., in place 
— Perak Hagberg. Incumbent’s commission expires February 

John Lohn to be postmaster at Fosston, Minn., in place of 
John Lohn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 1911. 

W. J. Stock to be postmaster at Coleraine, Minn., in place of 
Ellis J. Anderson, removed. 

Edward Wilson to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in place 
of Benjamin A. Shayer, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Thaddeus C. Barrier to be postmaster at Philadelphia, Miss., 
in place of Thaddeus C. Barrier. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 29, 1911. 

John B. Collier to be postmaster at Leland, Miss., in place of 
John B. Collier. Incumbent's commission expired January 29, 
1911. 

Virginia B. Duckworth to be postmaster at Prentiss, Miss. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Mattie O. Golden to be postmaster at Hollandale, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

MISSOURL 

A. H. Dieterich to be postmaster at Wyaconda, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

Henry Grass to be postmaster at Hermann, Mo., in place of 
Henry Grass. Incumbent's commission expired April 13, 1910. 

Joseph Lake Sharp to be postmaster at Wellsville, Mo., in 
place of Thomas Sharp. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1911. 


Miss. 


MONTANA, 

William E. Baggs to be postmaster at Stevensville, Mont., in 
place of William E. Baggs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 7, 1911. 

Lottie S. Kimmel to be postmaster at Armstead, Mont. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

NEBRASKA. 

William H. Hopkins to be postmaster at Meadow Grove, 
Nebr. Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Carelius K. Olson to be postmaster at Newman Grove, Nebr., 
in place of Carelius K. Olson. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 1, 1911. 

Isaac S. Tyndale to be postmaster at Central City, Nebr., in 
place of Isaac S. Tyndale. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1911. 

NEW JERSEY, 


Emma Cafferty to be postmaster at Allentown, N. J., in place 
of Charles Cafferty, deceased. 

A. H. Doughty to be postmaster at Haddonfield, N. J., in 
place of A. H. Doughty. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1911. ; è 

John H. Nevill to be postmaster at Chrome, N. J., in place 
of Louis Sabow, removed. 

Truman T. Pierson to be postmaster at Metuchen, N. J., in 
place of Truman T. Pierson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 20, 1911. 

NEW MEXICO. 

John Becker to be postmaster at Belen, N. Mex. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1911. 


NEW YORK, 


John L. Chatfield to be postmaster at Painted Post, N. X., in 
place of Frank C. Wilcox, resigned. 

John R. Costello to be postmaster at Chittenango, N. Y., in 
place of John R. Costello. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 12, 1911. 

L. Grant Goodnough to be postmaster at Cornwall on the 
Hudson, N. Y., in place of L. Grant Goodnough. Incumbent's 
commission expires February 20, 1911. 

Charles Scott to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in place 
of Abram Devendorf. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1911. 

J. Wesley Van Tassell to be postmaster at Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., in place of J. Wesley Van Tassell. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 16, 1911. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Vann J. McArthur to be postmaster at Clinton, N. C., in place 
of Vann J. McArthur. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1910, 
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Charles E. Best to be postmaster at Enderlin, N. Dak., in 
place of Charles E. Best. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1911. 

George ©. Chambers to be postmaster at Churchs Ferry, 
N. Dak., in place of George C. Chambers. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired January 31, 1911. 

James L. Green to be postmaster at Sheldon, N. Dak., in 
place of Michael B. De la Bere, deceased. 

Charles G. Klenzing to be postmaster at Wyndmere, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Charles Marcellus to be postmaster at Forman, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Percy F. Meharry to be postmaster at Starkweather, N. Dak., 
in place of Percy F. Meharry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Robert C. Miles to be postmaster at Ashley, N. Dak., in place 
of Thomas S. Johnstone, resigned. 

Walter P. Osborne to be postmaster at Hunter, N. Dak., in 
place of Willis H. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1911. 

Walter A. Shear to be postmaster at Sentinel Butte, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

William H. Stevens to be postmaster at Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
in place of William H. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1910. 


OHIO. 


Allison B. Cline to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ohio. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Uriah J. Favorite to be postmaster at Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
in place of Uriah J. Favorite. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1911. 


Office 


OKLAHOMA. 


Harry Jennings to be postmaster at Claremore, Okla., in place 
25 e Jennings. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Joseph V. Martin to be postmaster at Lone Wolf, Okla., in 
place of Joseph V. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1911. z 

Calvin S. Ward to be postmaster at Roosevelt, Okla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1910. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Abel H. Byers to be postmaster at Hamburg, Pa., in place of 
Abel H. Byers. Incumbent’s commission expired February 11, 
1911. 

Jesse B. Conner to be postmaster at Overbrook, Pa., in place 
of Solomon S. Ketcham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1910. : 

Samuel V., Dreher to be postmaster at Stroudsburg, Pa., in 
place of John T. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1911. 

J. W. Grimes to be postmaster at Claysville, Pa., in place of 
Samuel H. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1911. 

Augustus M. High to be postmaster at Reading, Pa., in place 
of Augustus M. High. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 25, 1911. 

Elizabeth Hill to be postmaster at Everson, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

William W. Latta to be postmaster at California, Pa., in 
place of Norman K. Wiley. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1910. 

Edwin R. Miller to be postmaster at Republic, Pa. 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 


Office be- 


William J. Minnich to be postmaster at Bedford, Pa., in place 


of John Lutz. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1907. 

Joseph W. Pascoe to be postmaster at Easton, Pa., in place 
of Orrin Serfass, Incumbent's commission expires February 25, 
1911. $ 

Thomas Morgan Reese to be postmaster at Canonsburg, Pa., 
in place of J. L. Galbraith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1910. 

James P. Shillito to be postmaster at Burgettstown, Pa., in 
place of Edwin G. McGregor. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 12, 1910. 

W. F. Sparks to be postmaster at Glassport, Pa., in place of 
Rosella M. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired January 
22, 1911. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Fred de K. Griffin to be postmaster at Selby, S. Dak., in place 


of Fred de K. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 18, 1911. 


TENNESSEE. 


Samuel L. Parker to be postmaster at Sparta, Tenn., in place 
of Samuel L. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
19, 1911. 

Noah J. Tallent to be postmaster at Dayton, Tenn., in place of 
Noah J. Tallent. Incumbent’s commission expired December 10, 
1910. 

TEXAS. 


Hugo J. Letzerich to be postmaster at Harlingen, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

David H. Mitchell to be postmaster at Ovalo, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

Arthur N. Richardson to be postmaster at Electra, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Wilber H. Webber to be postmaster at Lampasas, Tex., in 
place of Wilber H. Webber. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1911. 

WASHINGTON, 


Fred W. Miller to be postmaster at Oakesdale, Wash., in place 
of Fred W. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired June 11, 
1910. 

Emery Troxel to be postmaster at Connell, Wash., in place of 
Emery Troxel. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1910. 

Luther S. Montgomery to be postmaster at Montgomery, 
W. Va., in place of Charles Edwards. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 12, 1911. 


WISCONSIN. 


Alexander Archie to be postmaster at Waterloo, Wis., in 
place of Alexander Archie. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 31, 1911. 

A. B. Chandler to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Wis., in 
place of Thomas Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 28, 1911. 

Mildred Smith to be postmaster at Withee, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14, 1911. 
SURVEYORS or CUSTOMS. 
Lincoln Mitchell to be surveyor of customs for the port of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Luther C. Warner to be surveyor of customs for the port of 
Albany, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON PUBLIO HEALTH AND MARINE-HosprraL 
SERVICE. 
Asst. Surg. Robert A. Herring to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 


William F. Haynes to be register of the land office at Water- 
ville, Wash. 
John W. Price to be register of the land office at Douglas, 
Wyo. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Alfred C. Steinman to be receiver of public moneys at North 
Yakima, Wash. 
Lucius B. Nash to be receiver of public moneys at Spokane, 
Wash, 
John Edward Shore to be receiver of public moneys at Water- 
ville, Wash. ý 
Samuel Slaymaker to be receiver of public moneys at Douglas, 
Wyo. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


George D. Cunningham, Riverside. 
Felix L. Grauss, Calistoga. 

Eri Huggins, Fort Bragg. 
Orlando J. Lincoln, Santa Cruz. 
William A. Price, Redwood City. 
Josephine Priest, Fowler. 

Paul Schafer, Oakland. 

Linn L. Shaw, Santa Ana. 

John W. Short, Fresno. 

Wiliam L. Williams, Madera. 


COLORADO, 
B. P. Quaintance, Golden. 

IOWA, 
Oscar McCrary, Keosauqua. 
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KANSAS. 
C. M. Heaton, Lincoln. 
Thomas L. Hogue, Olathe. 
NEBRASKA. 
William Cook, Hebron. - 
Edward G. Hall, David City. 
Lew E. Shelley, Fairbury. 
Clarence E. Stine, Superior. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
H. F. Irwin, Tioga. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Noah S. Costelou, Heavener, 
Carlos C. Curtis, Cordell. 
A. M. Myers, Lexington. 

OREGON. 


Reber G. Allen, Silverton. 

Robert C. Mays, Elgin. 

John M. Parry, Moro. 

Andreas L. Sproul, Ontario. 

James S. Van Winkle, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ada U, Ashcom, Ligonier. 
William A. Boyd, Sandy Lake. 
William W. Wren, Boyertown. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


James T. Caswell, Narragansett Pier. 
George E. Gardner, Wickford. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charles H. Hicks, Laurens. 
WASHINGTON, 


Charles McKinnon, Black Diamond. 
Daniel C. Pearson, Stanwood. 
Fremont A. Tarr, Montesano. 
Frank R. Wright, South Bend. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 14, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Rev. E. E. Marshall, pastor of North Capitol 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

RECONSIDERATION OF TWO SENATE BILLS. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the House passed two 
Senate bills under a misapprehension. A bill similar to one of 
them had already been passed by the House and sent to the 
Senate, The bills referred to are Senate bills 10410 and 10757. 
I move to reconsider the vote by which the bills were passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the vote by which the two bills in 
question were passed. The Clerk will read the titles of the bills, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 10410) to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans 
Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Ala- 
bama, to construct a bridge over and across the Mobile River and its 
navigable channels on a line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala. 

A bill (S. 10757) to amend an act entitled “An act permitting the 
building of a dam across the Mississippi River at or near the village of 
Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” approved February 26, 1904. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that all 
action on the bills be canceled and that the bills be returned 
to the Speaker's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the action taken on these bills as shown by 
the Journal be abrogated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that if 
House bill 32216 is undisposed of on this legislative day, the 
House may proceed with its consideration to-morrow. I make 
that request with the acquiescence of gentlemen who are op- 
posed to the bill as well as some who are in fayor of it. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I object to that kind of an 
arrangement myself. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Chair is not sure 
that it can be dispensed with except by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I made a request last night for 
unanimous consent that all Members have leave to print on 
the pending bill, H. R. 32216, for five legislative days. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. From what time, may I ask 
the gentleman? 
Mr. McCALL, 
upon by the House; say five legislative days. 


From the time the bill shall have been acted 


Mr. MANN. Was not that agreed to last night? 

Mr. McCALL. No; it was objected to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCati] asks unanimous consent that all Members may have 
leave to print on the pending bill, H. R. 32216, for five legisla- 
tive days from the time the bill shall have been acted upon by 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he make it a little longer than five days, 
because the bill may not pass for a day or two. 

Mr. McCALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I suggest seven legislative 
days instead of five. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Why not say “to the end of the session?” 

Mr. McCALL. I am willing to make it 10 days, unless there 
is objection. 

The SPEAKER. Ten days is now suggested by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCarr]. 

Mr. McCALL. I would modify my request and make it 10 
days. : ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request to extend 
the time for 10 legislative days after the bill is disposed of by 
the House, during which all Members of the House may print? 

Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
presume leave to print would be applicable only to Members 
asking leave to print and who would confine themselves to the 
discussion of the bill under consideration, 

The SPEAKER. No; it would apply to all. 

ME McCALL. Every Member of the House on the pending 


Mr. BOEHNE. But to confine themselves to the pending bill? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes; to the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER of. Massachusetts, 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, 
state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, would it be 
in order at this time to move that on to-morrow we could not pro- 
ceed with calendar Wednesday? And if that motion were car- 
ried by a two-thirds vote, should we be enabled to go on with 
this bill to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The question is whether 
we can do it at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4. On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except 
as provided by paragraph 4 of Rule XXIV, unless the House by a two- 
thirds vote on motion to dispense therewith shall otherwise determine. 
Oa maca a motion there may be debate not to exceed fiye minutes for and 
a . 

The SPEAKER. In answer to the parliamentary inquiry, it 
seems to the Chair that sufficient unto the day is the evil or 
good thereof; and when to-morrow comes the House, under that 
rule, can take such action as it may see proper to take; but it 
occurs to the Chair that a stream can not be crossed until you 
come to it. x 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. There was so much dis- 
turbance that I could not hear the words of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair it is not in order 
to-day, by unanimous agreement or by motion, to dispense with 
calendar Wednesday, which would be to-morrow. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate may be equally divided between the 
advocates and the opponents of the bill, and that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCArL] control one half the 
time and I control the other. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the ‘Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
82216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for further consideration of 
the bill indicated. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 


Mr. Speaker, a parlin- 


The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York suggests the 
absence of a quorum. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays 38, 


answered “ present” 9, not voting 95, as follows: 


YEAS—242. 
Adair Dodds Johnson, Ky. Plumley 
Adamson Douglas Johnson, S. C. Poindexter 
iken Draper ones Pratt 
Ames Driscoll, D. A. Keliher Pray 
Anderson Dupre Kendall Pojo 
ery. Durey Kennedy, Iowa Rainey 
Ashbroo Edwards, Ga. Kennedy, Ohio Randell, Tex. 
Austin Ellerbe Kinkead, N. J. Rauch 
Barchfeld Ellis Kitchin eid 
Barnard Esch Knap Richardson 
Barnhart Estopinal Knowland Roberts 
Bartholdt Ferr Korbly Robinson 
Bartlett, Ga. Fish Küstermann Roddenbery 
Bartlett, Nev. Fi rald Lafean Rodenbe 
Beall, Tex. Flood, Va. Lamb Rotherme! 
Bell, Ga. Floyd, Ark. Latta Rucker, Colo. 
Bingham Fornes Law Rucker, Mo. 
Boehne ‘OSS Lawrence Saunders 
Booher Foster, III. Scott 
Borland Foster, Vt. Legare Shackleford 
Boutell Gaines Lenroot Sha 
Bowers Gallagher Lever Sheffield 
Brantle, er, Mass. Lindbergh Sheppard 
Burke, Garner, Pa. Lively Sherley 
Burleigh Garner, Tex. Livingston Sherwood 
Burleson Garrett Lloy: Simmons 
Burnett Gillespie Longworth ims 
Butler Glass M Sisson 
Byrd Godwin McCreary Slayden 
Byrns Goebel McDermott Slem 
Calder Goldfogle McHenry Smal 
Candler Gordon McKinney Smith, Iowa. 
Cantril Graham, III. acon Smith, Tex. 
Carlin Greene Madden Sparkman 
Cary Gregg Madison Spight 
Cassidy Griest Maguire, Nebr. Stafford 
Chapman Guernsey ann Stanley 
Clark, Fla. Hamer Martin, Colo. Stephens, Tex. 
Clark, Mo. Hamill Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Clayton Hamlin Massey Stevens, Minn. 
Cocks, N. Y. Hardy — — Sulloway 
Conry Havens Miller, Kans, Sulzer 
Cooper, Pa. a Mitchell Swasey 
Cooper, Wis. Heflin Moon, Pa. . Talbott 
Covington Helm Moon, Tenn. Tawney 
Cox, Ind. Henry, Conn. Morehead Taylor, Ala. 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Morrison Taylor, Ohio 
aig Higgins Moss Thomas, Ky. 
Cravens ill Needham Thomas, N. C. 
w Hitchcock Nelson Tilson 
Crumpacker Hollingsworth Nicholls Tou Velle 
Cullo Houston Nye Underwood 
Dalze Howell, Utah O'Connell Wanger 
Dawson owlan Oldfield Watkins 
Denby Hubbard, Iowa Olmsted eisse 
Dent Hughes, Ga. vege iley 
Denver Hughes, N. J. Palmer, H. W. Wilson, III. 
Dickinson Hull, Tenn. Parker Young, Mich, 
Dickson, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Parsons Young, N. Y. 
es James Pearre 
Dixon, Ind. Jamieson Pickett 
NAYS—38. 
Bennet, N. Y. Fuller Kopp Olcott 
Broussard Gardner, N. J. Langham Prince 
Burke, S. Dak, Graham, Pa. Loudenslager Snapp 
Campbell Grant McLaughlin, Mich. Steenerson 
Cowles Hanna Malby Thistlew 
Creager Haugen Moore, Pa. Thomas, Ohio 
Davidson Hayes Morgan, Mo. Volstead 
hae phd Humphrey, Wash. Morgan, Okla. Webb 
Englebright Johnson, Ohio Moxley 
Fordney Kinkaid, Nebr. Norris 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—9. 
Currier Howell, N. J. Padgett Wallace 
Good Keifer Riordan Woods, Iowa 
Goulden 
NOT VOTING—95. 
Alexander, Mo. Finley Kronmiller Peters 
Alexander, N. Y. Focht Langley ou 
Allen Foelker Lindsay Ransdell, La. 
Andrus Fowler Loud Reeder 
Anthony Gardner, Mich, Lowden Rhinock 
arclay ill, Md. Lundin bath 
Bates Gill, Mo. McCredie mith, 
Bennett, Ky. Gillett McGuire, Okla. Smith, Mich, 
radley raft McKinlay, Cal. uthwie 
Burgess Hamilton McKinley, III. Sperr. 
Calderhead Hammond McLachlan, as as fis 
apron Hardwick MeMorran Taylor, Colo, 
Carter Harrison aynard ‘Townsen 
Cline Hawley Miller, Minn. Turnbull 
Cole Heald ington Vreeland 
Collier Hinshaw Mondell Washburn 
Coudrey obson Moore, Tex. Weeks 
Davis Howard orse Wheeler 
Diekema Hubbard, W. Va. Mudd Wie 
Driscoll, M. D. pee LE Murdock Willett 
dw. fe es, W. Va. urphy Uson, iS 
Elvins ae Hull, Iowa almer, A. M. Wood. N. J. 
Fairchild Joxce atterson ood 
F'assett Kahn 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Woops of Iowa with Mr. COLLIER, 

Mr. Currier with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. BRADLEY with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 

Mr. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. Parrerson, 
Mr. Sutr of California with Mr. HOWARD. 
Mr. Payne with Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Farrcnttp with Mr. HOBSON. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. Moore of Texas. 
Mr. Murpock with Mr. RHINOCK. 

Mr. Sperry with Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. Sournwick with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. FOELKER with Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. 
Mr. Bates with Mr. GILL of Maryland. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. BURGESS. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. CLINE. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. HAMMOND. 

Mr. Fassetr with Mr. HARRISON, 

Mr. Focut with Mr. MAYNARD. 

r. Grrtetr with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Hawtey with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. Heatp with Mr. TURNBULL. 

Mr. Kann with Mr. GOYLDEN. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. WICKLIFFE, 

Mr. Lowpen with Mr. WILLETT. 

Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois with Mr. Carter. 

On Canadian reciprocity : 

Mr. HowELL of New Jersey (in favor) with Mr. McMorran 
(against). 

Mr. MICHAEL E. Drrscorn (in favor) with Mr. ALLEN 
(against). 

Mr. Loup with Mr. WIIsoN of Pennsylvania, commencing 
Monday noon, ending Wednesday noon. 

Mr. Townsenpd with Mr. GL of Missouri, commencing Friday, 
ending Thursday noon. 

Mr. Joyce with Mr. Ransperzt of Louisiana, commencing Feb- 
ruary 10, ending February 18, inclusive. 

Mr. Hussard of West Virginia with Mr. Sanarn, commencing 
February 10, ending February 20, inclusive. 

Mr. Diekema with Mr. Papeerr, commencing to-day, until 
further notice, on all questions except Canadian reciprocity. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, pending the announcement of 
the vote, I want to say that at half past 4 this afternoon I 
shall move that the committee rise, and, if the motion is agreed 
to, and we go into the House, I shall ask that debate be closed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FULLER). The gentleman 
will wait until we ascertain whether there is a quorum and 
proceedings under the call are dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I now give notice that at half 
past 4 I shall move that the committee rise, and if it so votes, 
I shall ask the House to vote to close general debate, and then 
for the committee to resume its session and take up the bill 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope that motion will not 
prevail. There are a number of gentlemen who desire to address 
the House. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts did not ask unanimous consent, but simply made an an- 
nouncement. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
oer House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mann in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 32216) to permit reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, the bill 
the House is now considering comes before us because the Payne 
bill failed in one of its important provisions. When the Payne 
bill was written a provision was included in it for a minimum 
and maximum tariff, with the understanding by the majority of 
the committee—certainly not of the minority that the mintmum 
and maximum clause would be used to adjust our trade relations 
with foreign countries. When it became necessary to put that 
provision into force the President was compelled under its 
provisions absolutely to lie down in his negotiations with the 
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balance of the world, accomplish nothing for our commerce, and 
surrender without conditions. 

I believe in a maximum and minimum tariff, not a minimum 
and maximum tariff, such as the Payne law was written. In 
other words, when you wrote your tariff legislation and put it 
on the statute book and you said the bill as passed should be the 
minimum rate, the lowest rate, and that the maximum rate 
should be a 25 per cent increase for those nations who would 
not make concessions in favor of our trade, that means that you 
take the big stick and attempt to coerce the nations of the 
world to agree with your terms in reference to commercial 
pacts. It can not be done that way, as was proven by the 
French minimum and maximum tariff law passed 20 years 
before the Payne tariff law was put upon the books. 

You would take the big stick” and drive other nations into 
an agreement with you on commercial matters; and you can not, 
and you ought not to attempt to do it. It was for that reason 
that the entire minimum and maximum provisions of the Payne 
tariff bill proved to be a failure. 

If the Payne tariff law, or some other tariff law, had been 
written and the law itself had been made a maximum rate, and 
a minimum rate provided by which you could make concessions 
to other nations, or by which other nations would make conces- 
sions to you, then we could have adjusted these trade differ- 
ences without the necessity of making this trade pact that is 
pending before the House. We would have left the matter in 
the President’s hands to get concessions for us by making 
reductions of the tariff taxes within the terms of the law. 

But our Republican friends who wrote the Payne-Aldrich bill 
were so insistent that we should have a high tariff in this coun- 
try and that no President, whoever he might be, should make 
any concessions from the high rates of taxation that they fixed 
that the President himself, under the law that he signed, has 
been driven to make a compact with Canada outside of the law 
to accomplish what was claimed could be accomplished when 
the law was originally written. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman says that he would have a 
maximum and minimum tariff, and his maximum tariff would 
be one that would apply unless the President could make agree- 
ments with nations so as to give them the benefit of the mini- 
mum tariff, as I understand it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. Then would his maximum tariff, which would 
be the ordinary tariff, be a protective tariff or a revenue tariff? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, a revenue tariff, of course. 

Mr. GAINES. Then the gentleman would permit the Execu- 
tive, and encourage the Executive, to make agreements letting 
in the products of the nation with which the agreement was 
made at rates even below the revenue tariff. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that there 
need be no misunderstanding between us. He would write a 
tariff with the element of protection in it and I would write a 
tariff without regard to protection whatever. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If there is any incidental protection that 
may grow out of a revenue bill, that is not a concern of ours; 
but we would write a tariff bill purely and solely for the pur- 
pose of raising the revenue that was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to have [applause on the Democratic side] to carry on 
the business of the Government. 

Mr. GAINES. Just one more question, in order, as the gen- 
tleman says, that there may be no misunderstanding at all be- 
tween him and me. He would write a tariff bill without any ref- 
erence whatever to protection, and he would in that bill authorize 
the Executive to—and, as I say, from his language he feels 
that the executive department ought—to make agreements after 
that with nations, letting in their products at even a lower rate 
than the revenue rate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, there are many revenue rates, 
The proper revenue rate is a matter that depends upon the 
exigencies and necessities that the Government, not on a 
question of protection, and if the Government is willing to 
concede some of its revenue for the purpose of developing its 
commerce there is no reason why the President should not be 
willing to make reasonable concessions for that purpose. 

Now as to the pact, the proposition that is pending before 
the House, the President of the United States found himself 
in this position when he signed the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
He had made a law by which no real reduction of taxes were 
made te the American people, by which the high protective 
tariff system of which they complain was maintained with all 
the world, and especially with Canada. He expected to take 
the “big stick” and make Canada concede certain trade agree- 
ments in reference to paper and wood pulp and other matters 


that the people of the United States were interested in. He 
absolutely failed because the Canadian ministers told him that 
he could put in his maximum tariff rate if he desired, knowing 
that he dared not do it. If he had done so, he would have 
brought about a political revolution in this country, and he 
knew it. Now, the President, without warrant of law, has 
entered into an agreement with the Canadian Government, for 
what purpose? For the purpose of reducing taxes for the bene- 
fit of the. American people. That is what this proposition is. 
It is not in the language that I would have written it, it is not 
in the language that many of you on this side of the House 
would have written it, but I want to say to you this, there is 
not one single item in this bill that does not reduce the taxes 
levied on the American people under the Payne law. The 
Members of this House on this side of the Chamber, both in this 
Chamber and before the American people last fall, repudiated 
the Payne-Aldrich law. They denounced it as unjust taxation. 
The opportunity has come to us to-day to reduce these taxes and 
reduce them on some of the necessities of life. 

Can any man in this House who believes in the principle 
that no taxes should be raised except for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue and that when you levy those taxes they should 
be levied at the lowest rates that will produce the necessary 
revenue to run the Government, can he consistently, with the 
principles that he has maintained in this House and before the 
American people, vote against this bill or for any subterfuge 
that is intended to kill the purpose of the bill? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is the proposition that confronts 
this side of the House. Gentlemen say that you have reduced 
the taxes on the products that the farmer produces. So you 
have, but how many men on this side of the House have main- 
tained on the stump during their entire political lives that a 
tax on raw cotton would mean nothing, would produce no rey- 
enue, and be only a subterfuge; that a tax on wheat, barley, 
and corn is no protection to the American farmer, and is merely 
placed there as a subterfuge to mislead him and lead him into 
a trap to vote for high protection on manufactured articles. 
That is the position we have always taken; that is the position 
we believe in, and to say now that to put an import tax on raw 
cotton would raise the price of cotton, when the world’s 
market and competition in the world’s market fixes the price 
of cotton, is absurd. To say we should put a tax of 25 cents, 
as the Aldrich-Payne bill does, on wheat, where a surplus of 
that product is raised in this country and a large surplus is 
sold in the markets of the world, for the purpose either of pro- 
tecting the American farmers or to raise revenue is a ridiculous 
statement, for it would do neither. It is surely true that the 
tax placed on those commodities by the Aldrich-Payne bill is 
a mere subterfuge, not for the benefit of the American farmer, 
but placed there solely and only for the purpose of deceiving 
him and inducing him to vote for the high-protective system on 
everything that he buys. I have heard it suggested that amend- 
ments would be offered to this bill to put agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list and to put meat on the free list, the 
statement being made that this bill puts the farmers’ products 
on the free list and you should put on the free list what the 


farmer buys. My friends, if we did not need revenue that 


statement would be correct, but I will modify that statement 
to this extent: If the farmers’ product is put on the free list 
because it will not produce revenue, we should put a tax on 
what the farmer buys only to the extent that the exigencies 
of the Government require us to raise revenue, and no higher. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If it is only a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Alabama think the 
adoption of this law will reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I regret to say I do not think that the 
adoption of this bill will reduce the cost of living to the extent 
I would like to see it reduced. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do you assume it would reduce it at all? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would to a small extent, and I hope 
hereafter 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for just one further 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I can not; the gentleman must ex- 
cuse me. I am answering that question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to ask one simple question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well—— 

Mr. MADDEN. If the cost of living is not reduced by the 
adoption of this bill, is a tariff on the farmers’ product a sub- 
terfuge? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The cost of living immediately across 
the border may be reduced to a small extent. We can not look 
to each individual neighborhood, but as a whole, I do not be- 
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lieve—and I am candid enough to say—I do not believe the 
price of wheat will be lowered in this country by the passage of 
this bill, or the price of barley, or the price of corn. The reason 
why I am in favor of this bill above all other questions and al 
other reasons is that its passage will demonstrate to the farmers 
of America that they have been fooled by the Republicans when 
it has been contended that tariff taxes placed on products whose 
selling price was fixed in the markets of the world would benefit 
them. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, as to agricultural machinery and meat. Of course I 
recognize that this bill is not properly balanced when you put 
cattle on the free list and leave a prohibitive tax on meat, as 
you do in this bill. 

But I want to call your attention to this fact: Suppose you 
put meat coming from Canada on the free list, would you get 
any meat to the consumers in this country? Not at all. The 
Canadians do not produce enough meat for their own people. 
A little might come over the border here and there, but it 
would not affect the price of meat in this country. 

If you want to reduce the taxes upon meat for the benefit of 
the American people, reduce the general tariff law—the Payne 
tariff law—when we get to it next year. Reduce or wipe out 
the prohibitive tax on meat and let meat come in from the 
Argentne and from countries that really produce a surplus of 
it and have it in the market to sell, and then you will accom- 
plish a result beneficial to the consumer, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

As to agricultural machinery, I understand that some of our 
distinguished standpat Republicans on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, in order to defeat this measure, proposed in the 
committee that we put an amendment on the bill, placing agri- 
cultural machinery on the free list. I am glad to say that the 
Democratic members of that committee were not fooled by any 
such subterfuge, and stood for the measure without amendment, 
because it was for the benefit of the American people, and an 
amendment would destroy the agreement with Canada. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, suppose you put agricultural machinery on the free 
list coming from Canada. The only manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery in Canada to-day are American manufacturers. 
The great trust that controls the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in this country has reached out its arms and planted 
its factories in Canada. Most of the factories in that country 
that produce agricultural implements are in the control of 
the American trust. Now, tell me, my friends, how much you 
will accomplish for the American farmer by endangering the 
passage of this bill in attempting to put on the free list agri- 
cultural machinery coming from Canada? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that we ship into Canada 
and pay a tariff on more than a hundred times more agricul- 
tural implements than Canada ships into this country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. The real competition in 
agricultural implements comes from England and Germany. 
We are to-day shipping large quantities of agricultural imple- 
ments to Canada and paying a differential tariff of one-third 
more than our English competitors are in that market, and 
beating them at their own game. When we can do that, do 
you think that making free trade on agricultural implements 
between the United States and Canada would affect the price 
of an agricultural implement in this country to a single farmer? 
You know it would not and is intended for no other purpose 
than to defeat a bill that reduces the taxes levied on the 
American people. 

Now, when the proper time comes, when a Democratie Con- 
gress is assembled, when a Democratic Ways and Means Com- 
mittee can present a bill, then I say to this House that the 
American farmer will receive what is just and right [applause 
on the Democratic side]; that we will not attempt to mislead 
him by putting agricultural implements on the free list from 
Canada; we will either put them on the free list or at a low 
revenue tariff coming from England and Germany, as well as 
the rest of the world, where there can be real competition, and 
so the American farmer can get some reduction of the price of 
farming machinery out of the measure. 

Now, that being the case, I say to you Democrats who are 
worthy of the name, you men who are willing to stand for a 
cause that you believe is the cause of the people, let that side 
of the House throw these amendments at you, if they want to 
do so, but it is for you to stand here like honest Representa- 
tives of the people and support the bill without amendment. 
Do not think for a minute that your constituency have not the 
brains to understand this situation. If they offer these amend- 
mens to defeat a bill that we believe is right, as far as it goes, 
let us stand as one man and yote them down [applause on 
the Democratic side], with the distinct understanding in the 


country that. within a year the great Democratic Party will be 
in action in this House [applause on the Democratic side] and 
will be prepared to carry out its pledges to the people and will 
be able to do ample justice to the farmer as well as to the 
great body of the American people. 

Therefore I appeal to you that when this bill is considered 
under the five-minute rule, as it must be to-night, do not let the 
column that the American people are depending on on this side 
of the House be broken, but stand as men and true Represent- 
atives of your constituencies, and put this bill through with- 
out an amendment, for an amendment means the defeat of a 
just measure; and the people will say that we have been true 
to our principles and true to our pledges. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 10583. An act to amend the charter of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia; and 

S. 10632. An act to authorize the North Pennsylvania Rail 
road Co, and the Delaware & Round Brook Railroad Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Delaware River from Lower Make- 
field Township, Bucks County, Pa., to Ewing Township, Mercer 
County, N. J. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 10632. An act to authorize the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and the Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Delaware River, from Lower Make- 
field Township, Bucks County, Pa., to Ewing Township, Mercer 
County, N. J.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signeé the 
same: 

H. R. 31588. An act to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New 
Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of 
the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over and across the 
Mobile River and its navigable channels on a line opposite the 
city of Mobile, Ala.; 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota; and 

H. R. 31922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River near Foster Falls, 
Wythe County, Va. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, in the observations that I 
shall make upon the pending measure I shall not undertake to 
go into details. I shall not attempt to sort out the various 
items of the several schedules and estimate how much we shall 
gain or lose in any particular item. I shall not discuss free 
pulp, free wood, free paper, free lumber, or the fisheries ques- 
tion. It will be my purpose rather to treat the question upon 
broad general principles and their relation to our policies, past, 
present, and future. 

To my mind the question involved is more important than 
any question with which Congress has been called upon to 
deal for many years [applause on the Republican side], ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of the general revision of the tar K. 

It is for that reason a matter of sincere regret that we 
are forced to its consideration with undue haste and without 
any information upon many matters of vital importance with 
respect to it. Why were these particular items included in 
these schedules, and not other items of the tariff bill selected 
as the subjects of legislation? We do not know and we have 
not been told. What effect will this discriminatory treaty 
with Canada have on our commercial relations with other 
nations with whom we have entered into tresty negotiations? 
We do not know, and no opinion has been vouchsafed to us 
from anyone competent to speak. Not only is this a mis- 
fortune as far as the committee that ought to have carefully 
considered this bill is concerned, but it is a misfortune so far 
as the public are concerned. 


z — unreasonable prejudice against the Payne tariff bill was Ta read from what Mr. Blaine said in his book, Twenty Years 


created and fomented by the newspaper greed for free paper. 
That newspaper greed for free paper is behind this free-trade 
movement. [Applause on the Republican side.] The oppo- 
nents of this measure have no forum in which they can be heard, 
and so the public are kept in ignorance of the facts, and a false 
sentiment is created in-favor of newspaper interests. 

Up to the time the President’s message informed Congress 
that he had entered into a trade agreement with Canada, the 
House of Representatives, where all bills raising revenue must 
originate under the Constitution, knew nothing at all about it. 
It is safe to say that no Member of Congress had been con- 
sulted either about the project or about its details. On Jan- 
uary 28, two days after the message, a bill drawn in the State 
Department—the bill now pending, with a material amend- 
ment—was presented in the House. On January 31 it was 
unanimously adopted at a caucus of the Democratic Party in this 
House. [Applause on the Republican side.] After less than a 
week of hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
bill was forced to a vote. Amendments submitted by the admin- 
istration were admitted; all other amendments were denied 
F and within two days the bill was reported to the 

ouse. 

By the terms of the bill four general classes of products are 
affected: First, leading food and agricultural products, rough 
lumber, some raw materials and print paper, and all these are 
put on the free list; second, secondary food products, such as 
fresh and canned meats, flour, and partly manufactured food 
products, on which rates are reduced and made identical; third, 
manufactured commodities, such as motor vehicles, cutlery, sani- 
tary fixtures, and miscellaneous articles, on which the rates are 
mutually reduced; fourth, a small list of articles on which 
Special rates are given by each country. Canada reduces the 
duty on coal and cement, and the United States reduces the duty 
on iron ore and aluminum. 

The bill involves a revision of our tariff law. It involves mil- 
lions of our national revenue. It involves our commercial rela- 
tions with other nations. And yet it comes here to be voted on 
after a week’s consideration in committee, 

We protest against its passage for the following, amongst 
other reasons: First, it involves a trade agreement with Canada 
similar to the one that existed heretofore from 1854 to 1866, 
and the operation of which proved disastrous to the United 
States. As a business proposition it is wholly indefensible. Ad- 
vantage under it accrues to Canada without any corresponding 
advantage to the United States. It is uncalled for by the great 
body of our people. 

Second, it is un-Republican. It proposes reciprocity in compet- 
ing products, which is absolutely inconsistent with the policy of 
protection. It is an abandonment of the protective policy and 
an espousal of the doctrine of free trade. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] It is in violation of the history, the tradi- 
tions, and the pledges of 50 years of our Republican platforms. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Third, it is class legislation of the most obnoxious character. 
It selects from all the classes of the community the farmer and 
deprives him of the protection accorded to ali other classes. It 
compels him to produce in a free-trade market and to buy in a 
protected market. It is in the interest of the foreigner and 
against the American. 

The same undue haste that has prevailed with us seems to 
have prevailed also in the Canadian Parliament. The press 
report says that at the opening session a French conservative 
nationalist attempted to defer the discussion. J. D. Monk de- 
clared there had not been enough time for proper study of so 
large a question, and moved an amendment regretting that the 
measure was being submitted without proper consideration. For 
the Government, Mr. Fielding replied that the question was not 
new, and there had been no undue haste in its presentation. 


It is the reciprocity agreement of 1854 over again, with compara- 
tively little change— 


He said. 


It promises prosperity to the people of Canada, and this house would 
make a 8 — and do a grave wrong if i t'refused to take advan- 
tage of 


An examination of the provisions of this bill and of the terms 
of the treaty of 1854 will confirm Mr. Fielding’s statement that 
the two are substantially the same. There is this difference, 
however, that under the treaty of 1854 we obtained something 
in the shape of fisheries concessions, while under the present 
proposed treaty we obtain nothing. 

There was a reason for the making of the treaty of 1854, 
while at the present time no reason exists for the making of any 
such treaty. 
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: ths ii relative to the making and the effect of the treaty 
0 


On the 20th of 3 1818, a treaty was concluded at London con- 
taining as it first and most important provision an absolute surrender 
of some of our most valuable ts in the fisheries, 

From the execution of this treaty—as might have been seen—the mis- 
understanding between the two countries in relation to the fisheries 

more complicated * * 

The right in the U e by the treaty of 1854 — originally 
ours under the treaty of 1782, and unnecesear ly and unwisely re- 
nounced in the man of 1818—was not given freely, but in considera- 
tion of a great price. That price was reciprocity of trade, so called, 
between the United States and the British North American Provinces 
m certain commodities named in the treaty. The selection, as shown 

tne Sarge i mas made almost wholly to favor Canadian interests. 
roduct in the list which could be exported from 
the United AA > Canada without loss, while the great market of 
the United States ae thrown open to Canada without tax or Sige 
for nearly pyung which she could produce and export. All ee 
raw materials wi admitted free, while all our manufactures 
with heavy duty, the market being reserved for E lish 
mere ts. ‘The fishery question had been 8 used to secure from 
the United States an agreement which w: ded, vexatious, and 
Ie had served its purpose | admirabi. as a makeweight 
in a the most generous and profitable market she 
ever enjoyed foe er products. 

The correctness of Mr. Blaine’s declaration that the treaty 
was vexatious, one-sided, and unprofitable appears from the 
fact that in the last year and three-quarters of its life we re- 
mitted to Canada duties amounting to $70,152,163, and the 
balance of trade was against us in the sum of over $28,000,000. 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, who was thoroughly competent 


to speak upon this subject, said with respect to the results of 


that treaty: 

Our exports to Canada in 1855 were $20,828,676, but under the oper- 
ation of reciprocity, then commenced, they dwindled in 12 years down 
to $15,243,834, while the exports of Canada to the United States in- 
crea from $12, „000 and odd to $46, and hen the 
trea e ‘balance on trade had been 8,000,000 annually in our 
18 an that, paid in specie, but at the en the Dalance against us to 


pecie in a 78.000.000 year was $30,000,000. Here was a itive 
5 5 lone of over of our export trade and a loss of 
7385 000,000 specie, all 17 55 to 8 the Canadians at our expense. 


The treaty was denounced by Congress in 1865, and if I had 
the time I could cite to you the names, all along the line, of dis- 
tinguished American statesmen who declared that this treaty 
had been against the interests of the United States and alto- 
gether to the advantage of Canada. 

The first Republican leader who is recorded as having ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject of this treaty seems to have 
been the great Massachusetts Senator, Charles Sumner. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate 
and reported the joint resolution for denouncing the treaty. On 
this occasion Mr. Sumner argued that the event had shown that 
the treaty was much more advantageous to Canada than to the 
United States; that, in short, it was unilateral and hence not 
reciprocal. He went on to say: 


The reciprocity treaty has a beautiful name. It suggests at once ex- 


change, eq , equity; and it is because it was supposed to advance 
those 3 ideas p practically that — this treaty was originally accepted by the 
people of the United 


And following on oar declaration by Mr. Sumner comes the 
same opinion out of the mouths of Mr. Sherman of Ohio, Mr. 
Collamer and Mr. Foote of Vermont, Mr. Morrill of Maine, Mr. 
Chandler of Michigan, Mr. Doolittle of Wisconsin, Mr. Wilson 
of Massachusetts, and many others. 

I take it to be clear, therefore, as a matter of history that 
the reciprocity treaty of 1854 with Canada resulted to the great 
disadvantage of the United States, and that if we should be 
guided by our experience on that occasion we should refuse now 
to enact into law almost the same treaty—substantially the 
same treaty, so far as results would be concerned. 

The treaty was denounced, as I have stated, in 1865, and then 
what happened? No sooner were we released from its obnoxious 
and unprofitable terms than our commerce with Canada resumed 
its normal conditions. The results are well set forth in an 
article in the North American Review of February, 1904, which 
was written by Sir John Charlton, 2 member of the Canadian 
Parliament, and to which I desire to call your attention: 


The 8 character of the Canadian export trade to the 
United States is shown by the fact that, while the export in 1866 
amounted to $44,000,000, the ort in 3, less aging. metals and 
articles not the produce of Canada, was no more than $48 959,000 pa 
the other hand, a comparison of Canadian apan returns from 
United States will show remarkable increase, as the subjoined table 
will demonstrate. 


Now mark these figures, the figures following upon the de- 
nunciation of the treaty of 1854: 
Canadian imports from the United States for consumption. 


1866 —-----------.__---___---_---._--______-_________ 


1911. 
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These are imports from the United States into Canada for 
consumption, the goods which we sold her, and for which we 
got pay. Here is another branch of the same subject from Mr. 
Charlton’s magazine article: 


The subjoined 3 showing the Canadian importation of manu- 
factures from Great Britain and from the United States since 1898, 
be of interest, especially when taken in connection with the fact 


that Canada has given a tariff preference to Great Britain, first of- 


124 per cent, 1897 to 1898, then of 25 per cent to 1900, and of 333 
per cent since that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. Surely. 

Mr. HARRISON. In discussing the effect of the reciprocity 
of 1854 does not the gentleman from Pennsylvania leave out of 
account the fact that during that period a great war raged in 
the United States for four years, which paralyzed our indus- 
tries? 

Mr. DALZELL. No; I do not leave that out of consideration 
at all. The war had but little to do with it. I propose to show 
that under the treaty of 1854 everything resulted to the disad- 
yantage of the United States, and that the moment the treaty 
of 1854 was denounced everything, down to the present day, 
has resulted to the advantage of the United States, and that 
there not only now exists no reason why this reciprocity treaty 
should be enacted, but that it would be to our great disadvantage 
to open the markets of the United States to the markets of 
Canada. 

Now, to come back again to Mr. Charlton. 
Canadian imports of manufactures: 


Canadian imports of manufactures. 


These are the 


From Great | From United 
Britain. States. 
$26, 243,000 $41, 510,000 

31,187,000 49,362,000 
87,828,000 60,473,000 
36,469,000 62,643,000 
41,675,000 69,536,000 
50,473,000 76,291,000 


In 1903 the imports from Great Britain were $50,000,000 and 
from the United States $76,000,000. 
Then I go on with Mr. Charlton: 


This great increase in the sale of manufactures by the United States 
to Canada between 1898 and 1903, in the face of the Canadian prefer- 
ence in favor of British imports, gives evidence of the strong hold that 
the American manufacturer has upon the Canadian market and of his 
ability to meet all competitors in the market upon equal terms. 


Now let me add to Mr. Charlton’s figures in respect to the 
manufactures in Great Britain, so as to bring them down to 
date: 


Manufactures imported for consumption into Canada from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, 


Yours, From United | From United 


States. Kingdom. 

$81,108,154 $51,207,758 
89,113,337 49,743,726 
100, 246,392 57,232,427 
88,541,601 54,816,829 
116,577,079 „249,276 
93,723,441 60,175,413 


1 No data. 


Furthermore, our exports to Canada last year were $241,809,- 
283, and our imports from Canada were $103,256,955; or in 
other words, in the present condition of our commercial rela- 
tions with Canada, the balance of trade in our favor last year 
was $138,552,278, or 134.20 per cent, of exports over imports. 
Our exports to all other countries were $1,622,682,411, and our 
imports were $1,459,667,296, the balance of trade in our favor 
being $163,015,115, or 11.17 per cent, of exports over imports in 
our world’s trade, as against 134.20 per cent in our trade with 
Canada. The balance of trade in our favor last year, to repeat, 
was $138,000,000 and odd. 

Now I want to show you why this was so, from the stand- 
point of the Canadian statesman. On the 24th of February, 
1903, Mr. Charlton made a speech in the Canadian Parliament 
on the subject of reciprocity with the United States, in which 
he showed how favorable existing trade conditions were to the 
United States in its trade with Canada. He gives us credit for 
our business policy. He said: 

The American policy has been applied not only to us but to all the 
world. The object of the United States has been to sell all that it 
possibly could of the products of its soil and its mills and its work- 
shops and to buy just as little as it could from other countries, and 


thus have as much of the balance of trade in its own favor as possible. 
The result has been that the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States last year amounted to $600,000,000 as against the whole world, 
71,000,000 as against Canada. That is a thing for the United 
tates, and it will be her policy so long as the rest of the whole world 
will permit her to do it; but it is not good for us. 
Then he goes on to say further: 


Something must be done to change the trade conditions that exist 

between the United States and Canasta. Free trade in natural products 

would afford a reasonable adjustment. Nothing short of this will do 

and this condition of free trade of natural products must be granted 

by the United States without a solitary concession from Canada further 
she has already made. We can not afford any more. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the situation? Every word spoken 
by Mr. Charlton in 1903 is as true to-day as it was then. The 
United States is pursuing to-day the same wise policy that it 
pursued then, in pursuance of which policy our trade with 
Canada increases year by year and the balance of trade re- 
mains in favor of our own citizens. 

From all sides evidence of the present satisfactory character 
of our Canadian trade accumulates. 

The President tells us in his message that the entire foreign 
trade of Canada in the last fiscal year 1910 was $655,000,000, 
that her imports were $376,000,000, and adds, Of this amount 
the United States contributed $223,000,000.” 

The Committee on Ways and Means in reporting this bill to 
the House, says: 

Our splendid trade with the German Empire takes only $258,000,000 
of our exports each year as compared with $242,000,000 which we sell 
to Canada, France buys from us annually only $54,000,000; the United 
Kingdom only $307,000,000. 

These last figures are exclusive of cotton exports. 

In all our world commerce we have no trade relations that 
display such gratifying conditions as are displayed in our ex- 
isting trade with Canada—everything there is going our way. 

Is it not an astounding proposition that we shall legislate 
away our advantages in the interest of the Canadians? Yet 
that will be the result of the passage of the bill reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. No concealment is made of the 
fact that we propose to give away $5,000,000 a year revenue 
in return for two millions and a half of Canadian revenue. In 
other words, we propose to trade a good American dollar for a 
Canadian half dollar. We propose to throw open the markets, 
the splendid markets, of 90,000,000 of prosperous people to the 
meager markets of less than 9,000,000, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Why, the proposition is so astounding that it 
staggers belief. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not the time or I might go on to show 
how during every administration since the administration of 
Gen. Grant, during every administration since the denouncement 
of the treaty of 1854, Canada has been knocking at our doors, 
asking for a renewal of that treaty. 

In all cases the opinion was expressed that our experience of 
a reciprocity trade in noncompeting articles with Canada had 
cost us millions of money and that so long as our trade was 
prosperous as it is it would be unwise, unbusinesslike, foolish 
to the utmost degree, to renew any such treaty. 

In his first annual message to Congress, under date of Decem- 
ber 6, 1869, President Grant alluded to the Canada treaty in 
terms of disapproval on account of its lack of true reciprocity. 
I quote this extract from his message: 

The question of renewing a treaty for reciprocal trade between the 
United States and the British Provinces on this continent has not been 
favorably considered by the administration. The advantages of such 
a treaty would be wholly in favor of the British producer. Except possi- 
bly a few engaged in the trade between the two sections, no citizen of 
the United States would be benefited by reciprocity. Our internal taxa- 
tion would prove a protection to the British producer almost equal to 
the protection which our manufacturers now receive from the tariff. 
Some arrangement, however, for the regulation of commercial inter- 
en the United States and the Dominion of Canada may be 

President Grant, in his second administration, assisted by 
his Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, made an effort to per- 
fect a new reciprocity treaty with Canada, embracing, among 
other items, the admission into Canada of a large number of 
our manufactured articles free of duty. The treaty miscarried, 
as did all other subsequent tentative treaties with Canada, the 
prevailing idea in opposition thereto apparently having always 
been that the productions of Canada were practically identical 
with our own productions, and hence any general admission of 
Canadian products into this country free of duty or at reduced 
rates of duty would necessarily compete injuriously with our 
own industries. 

President Harrison, in his message of June 20, 1892, said: 


A reciprocity treaty limited to the exchange of natural products (re- 
ferring to the case of Canada) would have been such only in form. 
The benefits of such a treaty would have inured almost wholly to 
Canada. Previous experiments on this line had been unsatisfactory to 
this Government. A treaty that should be reciprocal in fact and of 
mutual advantages must necessarily have embraced an important list 
of manufactu articles and have secured to the United States a free 
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1 ae introduction of these articles into Canada as against the 
or 


And again, in his fourth annual message, Mr. Harrison said: 


During the past ear a maraon was received through the British 
minister that the Ganan vernment would like to confer as to the 
possibility of enlarging, upon terms of mutual advantage, the commer- 
cial exchanges of Canada and of the United States; and a conference 
was held at Washington, with Mr. Blaine acting for this Government 
and the British minister at this capital and ree members of the 
Dominion cabinet acting as commissioners on the part of Great Britain, 
The conference developed the fact that the Canadian Government was 
only prepared to offer to the United States, in exchange for the con- 
cessions asked, the admission of natural products. The statement 
was frankly made that favored rates could not be given to the United 
States as against the mother country. This admission, which was fore- 
seen, necessarily terminated the conference upon this question. The 
benefits of an exchange of natural products would be almost wholly 
with the people of Canada. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass to my next proposition. This bill 
is un-Republican. Reciprocity in competitive articles is incon- 
sistent with the policy of protection. It is too manifest to be the 
subject of argument that to impose a duty on a foreign article 
for the purpose of preserving the home market for a like home 
article, and then to lower or remove that duty so as to admit 
the foreign article into competition in the home market, is to 
abandon in that case the policy of protection and to adopt that 
of free trade. Every duty imposed by the existing tariff law of 
less than two years ago on the articles of the agricultural 
schedule was imposed for the purpose of preserving the Ameri- 
can market for the American as against the Canadian farmer. 
To remove those duties now and let in the Canadian farmer is 
to abandon protection—the protection declared in the Payne 
bill—and to adopt free trade. Reciprocity of that character, if 
it can be called reciprocity at all, is Democratic reciprocity and 
not Republican reciprocity. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I recall an article published in a magazine a few years ago, by 
Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, then a Member of the House, now 
a Senator-elect from the State of Mississippi, in which he said: 

There is also a tariff revision by piecemeal which is the handmaiden 
of the other system. This is the tariff revision by reciprocal trade 
agreements with other nations. Much can be done along this piecemeal 
sag of tariff revision under a tic or approximately Democratic 
aw. 

Is it any wonder that on this bill coming into the House the 
Democrats on the other side of the aisle rose up and indorsed 
it? Why, they were shrewd enough to recognize their own. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Republican reciprocity is 
reciprocity in noncompetitive articles and in nothing else. The 
late ex-Postmaster General, Charles Emory Smith, thus de- 
fined it: 

When rightly understood the principle is axiomatic. Brazil grows 
coffee but makes no machinery. We make machinery but grow no 
coffee. She needs the fabrics of our factories and forges and we need 
the fruits of her tropical soil. We agree to concessions for her coffee, 
she agrees to concessions for our machinery. That is reciprocity. 

And I know of no better definition for this purpose than that 
given by President McKinley in his inaugural address in 1897: 

The end in view always to be the opening up of new markets for the 
products of cur country by granting concessions to the products of 
other lands that we need and can not produce ourselves, and which do 
not involve any loss of labor of our own people, but tend to increase 
their prosperity. 

I have no doubt that at some time further on in this debate 
the sacred name of William McKinley will be called upon in 
indorsement of this reciprocity agreement. I affirm, and I 
challenge successful contradiction, that William McKinley never 
in all his life uttered a syllable that can be construed into an 
indorsement of any other reciprocity than reciprocity in non- 
competing articles. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. From my standpoint there is no such 
thing as reciprocity in noncompeting articles. The Republican 
doctrine is—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I can not yield for a speech, my 
friend. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The Republican doctrine is to put every- 
thing on the free list which we do not manufacture ourselves. 
Consequently there is no need of reciprocity in noncompeti- 
tive articles. Reciprocity means give and take; it means some- 
thing that we can concede to others and for which they can 
ecoucede—— 

Mr. DALZELL. That is just what I have been reading to 
the gentleman. That is McKinley reciprocity; that is Blaine 
reciprocity ; that is Republican reciprocity; a reciprocity which 
is not a violation of the principle of protection. Now, let me 
go on—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that un- 
der the McKinley Act 14 such reciprocity treaties in noncom- 
petitive articles were drawn up and ratified and they were 
swept away by the Wilson Act of 1894? 

Mr. D. I will say to the gentleman in reply, that in 
the McKinley Act for the first time a reciprocity arrangement 
was put into a tariff law, and that reciprocity arrangement was 
suggested, in the first instance, by Mr. Blaine and perfected, 
after mature deliberation, by President Harrison. It con- 
sisted of putting duties upon those things that otherwise would 
remain upon the free list, so as to compel fair recognition of us 
upon the part of those who raised the articles that otherwise 
would be on the free list. That is Blaine reciprocity; that is 
McKinley reciprocity; that is Republican reciprocity; and it 
is the exact opposite and a contradiction of the reciprocity in 
competitive articles that is embodied in this bill. 3 

Coming back to Mr. McKinley's definition, this proposition 
involves the granting of concessions to the products of Canada, 
which we do not need and which we can produce ourselves, and 
which involves a loss of labor to our farmers. It is Demo- 
cratic, not Republican, reciprocity. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The subject of Republican reciprocity and what it is and 
what it is not was much discussed during the consideration of 
the McKinley bill. When the bill went from the House to the 
Senate it did not contain the reciprocity provisions which were 
in it when it became a law. Mr. Blaine contended, if I may 
repeat myself, that we should secure an advantage by imposing 
duties on articles on the free list unless the producers of those 
articles should grant reasonable concessions to us. 

The matter was finally adjusted by providing for the suspen- 
sion of free introduction of certain tropical products whenever 
the President should find that our goods were unjustly dealt 
with by the countries sending us such products. As the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has said, pursuant to 
the authority given to the President in that tariff law 14 such 
reciprocity agreements were made, and they were in successful 
operation, bringing revenue to the United States Federal Treas- 
ury, when with one fell swoop they were all cast aside by the 
provisions of the Wilson-Gorman tariff law. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to quote to you as confirmatory of what I have 
said as to what Republican reciprocity is and what it is not 
the opinions of some of the distinguished statesmen who ex- 
pressed themselyes upon that question at the time of the making 
of the McKinley bill. x 

Senator Spooner said: 


I am in favor of protecting, as we are doing by this bill, our home 
industries and caring for the well-being of our neighbor and develo 
ing the home market for our products; and with the surplus products 
of farm and factory and mine for which we have no market I would 
trade with any government under the shining sun for those things which 
they produce that we want and which we do not produce. It need not 
acy mee — Latin America either this reciprocity for which I am 
w g to vote. 


And the venerable Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] said: 


I am in favor of such reciprocity between the United States and other 
nations, especially with the Republics of Mexico and Central and South 
America, as can be agreed upon and as will open up new markets to the 
people of this country. 

What we desire is to find a market for whatever surplus we may have, 
either In agricultural . or in manufactures; and to secure 
such markets we should be willing to take from the people who take 
our surplus a sufficient amount of the surplus of such products or 
articles as we do not produce to the extent of our needs to pay for it. 

And the venerable Senator from Vermont, Senator Morrill, 
who for many years stood, and stood to the day of his death, as 
an advocate of protection, said: 


The Canadian reciprocity treaty demonstrated the profitlessness of 
reciprocity treaties with countries whose products of exchange are 
chiefly agricultural and which we do not want. 

Now, to reduce to definite terms the results of all these ex- 
pressions of opinion on the subject, I say that Republican reci- 
procity means, first, the products admitted to the United States 
must not compete with ours; second, the Government traded 
with must be such as would take our surplus of manufactures 
and of farm productions; third, the concessions maintained by 
us must be fully equivalent in the volume of trade thereby 
gained, to those made by the countries with which the arrange- 
ments were entered into. 

And I affirm that every Republican platform since 1892, when 
it undertook to define reciprocity, has defined Republican reci- 
procity in exact accordance with the terms that I have just 
laid down. 

Republican reciprocity was indorsed in the Republican plat- 
form at the convention of 1892: 

We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. 
to its growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of 
our country is largely due to the wise revenue | ation of the last 
Republican Congress. We believe that all articles which can not be 


We call atteation 
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produced in the United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free 
of duty, and that on all imports com into competition with the 
ucet of American labor there should levied duties equal to the 
erence between wages abroad and at home. 
We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general con- 
8 have been laced under the operations of the tariff act of 


90. 
We point to the success of Republican policy of reciprocity under 
which our export trade has vastly increased and new and enlarged 
markets have been opened for the products of our farms and work- 
shops. We remind the people of the bitter o ition of the Democratic 
Party to this practical business measure claim that, executed by a 
Republican administration, our peones laws will eventually give us 
control of the trade of the world. 
Again, in 1896: 


We renew and emphasize our 8 to the policy of protection 
as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the foundation 
of American development and prosperity. This true American policy 
taxes foreign products and encourages home industry; it puts the 
burden of revenue on foreign goods; it secures the American market for 
the American producer; it upholds the American standard of w 
for the American workingman; it puts the factory by the side of the 
farm; it makes the American farmer less dependent on foreign de- 
mand and price; it diffuses general thrift, and founds the strength of 
all on the strength of each. In its reasonable application it is just, fair, 
and impartial, equally opposed to foreign control and domestic monop- 
oly. to sectional discrimination and individual favoritism. 

We believe the repeal of the reciprocity arrangements negotiate by 
the last Republican administration was a national calamity and we 
demand their renewal and extension on such terms as will equalize our 
trade with other nations, remove the restrictions which now obstruct 
the sale of American products in the paris of other countries, and 
sorore, enlarged markets for the products of our farms, forests, and 
‘actories. 

Protection and reciprocity are twin measures of Republican policy 
and go hand in hand. Democratic rule has recklessly struck down 
both and both must be reestablished—protection for what we pro- 
duce; free admission for the necessaries of life which we do not pro- 
duce; reciprocity agreements of mutual interest which gain open mar- 
kets for us in return for our open market for others. Protection builds 
up domestic industry and trade and secures our own market for our- 
— 9455 reciprocity builds up foreign trade and finds an outlet for our 
surplus. i 

Again, in 1900: 

We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to se 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 

Again, in 1904: 


We have extended widely our fore markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ- 
ing commercial reciprocity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be 

consistent with the principles of protection a without injury 
to American agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 

There is nothing in the history of the Republican party, noth- 
ing in its traditions, nothing in its platforms, that justifies 
the claim that reciprocity in competing products is consistent 
with the Republican doctrine of protection. On the contrary, 
everything in its history, everything in its traditions, every- 
thing in its platforms, conforms to the idea and proclaims such 
reciprocity to be inconsistent with the protective system, and 
therefore inconsistent with Republicanism. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague pardon 
a brief question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Sure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course I presume that the gentleman 
assumes that there is no article grown or produced in Canada 
that is not also grown or produced in this country, and that 
therefore, according to his theory, there can be no such thing 
as reciprocity with Canada. Am I correct in stating that? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; substantially so. 

Mr. FASSETT. It would be freer trade. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I pass briefly to my third 
proposition. This bil) is class legislation of the most obnoxious 
character. It seeks out from the beneficiaries of the tariff the 
farmer. Everything he produces is put on the free list. Every- 
thing he buys is a protected article. His corn, his wheat, his 
potatoes, his hay, his oats, his live stock, are all put on the free 
list. His reaper, his harrow, his plow, his farm implements, are 
all taxed. Everything in the shape of meats and foods of all 
Kinds are on the dutiable list. True, farm products are made 
interchangeably free between the United States and Canada, 
but every sane man knows that this is intended, not to open up 
the Canadian market to the United States farmer, but to open 
up the United States market to the Canadian farmer. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

And the United States farmer is to get nothing. The sup- 
posed benefits which are to accrue, for which he pays, are in 
the shape of new markets for the manufacturer. There are 
only two American manufactures of any consequence involved 
in this agreement, that of the paper manufacturer, whose in- 
terests are absolutely sacrificed, and that of the Harvester 
Trust, which has a factory in Canada to supply its own cus- 
tomers. 

The American manufacturer in general needs but little low- 
ering of duties in order to enter the Canadian market. The 


Canadian is naturally—and could not, if he would, avoid being— 
to a large extent our customer. The trade statistics that I 
have already cited furnish conclusive proof to that effect. 
Every tariff law of either party for the past 50 years has 
recognized the farmers’ right to protection as equal with that 
of every other class. Less than two years ago the present 
tariff law was made, in which he is given protection. 

Some of the men who are now advocating this measure placed 
the duties in that bill on the farmers’ products to protect the 
farmer against his Canadian neighbor. That law was pro- 
nounced by the President of the United States the best tariff 
law ever placed on the Statute Book. In what respect has the 
farmer’s condition changed in these two years or less? How 
comes it that he is less entitled to protection now than then? 
Is there any reason for concealment? Is it worth while to 
attempt to deny that this is an abandonment of the policy of 
protection? It seems not. When the President’s message was 
sent to Congress this manifest sacrifice of American interests 
was sought to be justified on lofty philanthropic grounds: Good 
will to our struggling neighbor, of the same language and 
traditions and all that sort of thing, a fantastic combination 
of altruism and revenue. 

Now, however, the advocates of this measure find themselves 
driven by the logic of the situation to confess that this is free 
trade, and that it was intended to be, so far as it could be se- 
cured, and that it ought to be free trade altogether. 

A new definition is sought to be given to the term “ protec- 
tion.“ It is said not to apply as between parties whose pro- 
duction is substantially similar, and then it is asserted that 
Canadian production and American production are substan- 
tially the same as to cost. 

The assertion is not borne out by the facts. The average of 
Canadian wages is below the average of American wages. The 
value of Canadian lands is below the value of American lands. 
The Canadian gets his raw materials from abroad at a lower im- 
port duty than does the American. He prefers others to us at 
the customhouse. The Canadian manufacturer of metals is paid 
a bounty. An exhaustive examination by the Mann committee 
into the pulp and paper question demonstrated that by reason 
of lower wage rate Canada can make paper $2 a ton cheaper 
that we can. The same conditions that relate to wage rates in 
paper manufacture prevail all along the line. 

Because the American press, the most comprehensive, greedy, 
and unscrupulous monopoly when its interests are involved [ap- 
plause], is for this measure and will not give the other side a 
hearing, the great public is being kept in ignorance of the real 
merits of the case and being deceived into favoring it. But the 
farmer is not deceived. He is more than ten millions strong. 
He will have a hearing when the polls open. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that this measure is an unwise 
business measure. I have shown you years of disaster under 
a Canadian reciprocity agreement, and after its denunciation 
succeeding years of great prosperity down to this blessed day. 
I have shown you that this measure is un-Republican; that it 
violates the principles of the Republican Party; that it aban- 
dons protection and espouses free trade. It is a violation of 
the pledge of every Republican platform for the last 50 years 
of our history. [Applause.] I have shown you that this 
measure is obnoxious class legislation, that it sacrifices the 
farmer, the bone and sinew of the Republic, and destroys his 
interests. And now I fain would appeal to party loyalty, but 
I know it is of no use. The Republican protectionist, when 
this vote is taken, marches to his doom. He can not resist a 
united Democratic Party and such Republicans as hear from 
somewhere else an appeal louder than the appeal of party 


loyalty. United, together they will march to victory under 


Democratic leadership under the folds of the Democratic free- 
trade flag. I decline to follow. I shall stand where I haye 
always stood, and go down with my party. [Applause. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, on this propo- 
sition there can be no middle ground. On one side or the other 
every Representative must stand or fall. It suggests many 
questions and varying answers. Many of the questions are 
perplexing and many of the replies are convincing, while others 
are merely confusing. The latter we must discard in the pres- 
ence of our duty to act without delay. Postponement will add 
more to the academic than to the practical questions, and there 
can be little justification for delaying action on the theory that 
time alone will dispel doubt. 

Nothing short of a practical test will do that, and as the 
test can not come too soon for the American people, I am pre- 
pared to act and gratified at the opportunity to promptly perfect 
this 3 which concerns the welfare of a hundred million 
people. 
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The suggestion that because practically all the Democrats 
propose to vote for it I should vote against it is too shallow a 
sophistry to have the slightest influence with any sensible man. 
It is quite as possible for a majority of the Democrats to do 
the wise thing as it is for a minority of the Republicans to do 
the unwise thing. The world has never known any individual 
or set of individuals absolutely free from error. In the honest 
differences of opinion that arise from this discussion, able men 
who have heretofore agreed on party policies will be found on 
opposite sides, but the right to differ with each other on 
great public questions is one of the inherent virtues of our 
institutions. 

Out of the discordant elements of nature comes the harmony 
of the universe, and out of the differences arising among us 
to-day will come that serene and sensible blending of effort 
which is constantly adding to the sentimental and substantial 
growth of the American people. 

The basis of this legislation is an agreement worked out by 
able representatives selected by two great Nations. Six hun- 
dred items are affected, and it is only fair to assume that those 
who sat on both sides of the counsel table did their utmost to 
guard the interests of their respective countries and promote 
the mutual interests of both. 

This proposition is opposed, first, by the Union Press of Great 
Britain; by those who would make Canada commercially as 
well as politically subservient to Great Britain, if it were in 
their power, and who would discourage by every possible effort, 
for selfish reasons, the commercial union of the United States 
and her sister Nation on the north. 

As between the wishes of England, on the one hand, and the 
United States and Canada on the other, I am for our own 
people. 

It is opposed by a few people in Canada, who suggest that it 
must be unfair to them because “it was made in the United 
States.” The unsoundness of this objection is so apparent that 
I am again relieved of difficulty in taking my position. 

It is opposed, again, by those who “ view with alarm” the 
attempt of the executive branch of the Government at any time 
to lay its hand upon the so-called sacred schedules of the tariff. 

For my part I can see no reason why broad-minded states- 
men in any branch of the Government should not bring about 
results through trade agreements or treaties that will add to 
the general welfare of the Nation. In fact, if they failed to do 
it when the opportunity presented they would be derelict in 
their duty. 

It is opposed by those who would profit by charging excessive 
prices for the necessaries of life, and as between those and the 
great army of consumers in this country my labors shall be in 
defense of the latter. 

It is opposed by those who by reason of contracted markets 
are enabled to speculate in the necessaries of life and create cor- 
ners in those articles for which there is a demand in every 
American home. As between these speculators on the one hand 
and the millions of men, women, and children who are com- 
pelled to eat and necessarily compelled to buy, I can find only 
one place in the battle and that is in defense of the latter. 

It is opposed by those who say that it is not Republican, but 
Democratic in its character. As for this I am frightened by 
no such ghosts, for they no longer give alarm to full-grown 
men. As for its Republicanism it can not be questioned. It is 
not a new idea. Its history discloses a striking combination of 
coincidences. In searching for the sponsors of the principle it 
involves we find them in the persons of two Republican Presi- 
dents from the State of Ohio and two Secretaries of State born 
in Brownsville, Pa. 

It is opposed also by those who fear that the modification of 
these schedules with reference to the necessaries of life will 
be followed Jater on by an attack upon the schedules that pro- 
tect our manufactured articles. My answer to that is, the 
propositions involved are entirely different. Different condi- 
tions obtain and substantial causes exist for the maintenance of 
the one that do not justify the maintenance of the other. 

As a further answer, however, I may say that if the sched- 
ules protecting our manufactured articles have no more right 
to exist than the schedules relating to the necessaries of life 
which we seek to modify between the United States and Canada, 
then I would just as willingly strike them from the statute 
book as I would those sought to be modified to-day. 
` If my support of this measure imperils my position as a Re- 
publican, I am perfectly willing to stand with William McKin- 
ley and William Howard Taft, of Ohio, and James G. Blaine 
and Philander C. Knox, who were born on the banks of the 
Monongahela, in western Pennsylvania. 

As a Republican and a protectionist I shall always vote for 
any measure necessary to protect our industries against any 


handicap arising out of a substantial difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, but in doing this I do not 
regard myself as forbidden to break down every barrier or un- 
necessary obstruction that has been erected to restrain the 
desire of an enlightened and industrious neighboring people, 
with common instincts and common purposes and similar con- 
ditions as to labor, to exchange their products with each other. 

Wherever and whenever I can properly lower the cost of the 
necessaries of life without destroying an American industry, I 
shall do so. 

With 92,000,000 people at home to feed and with our exports 
of breadstuffs alone running over $100,000,000 annually, I am 
not afraid of the people of Canada, with 8,000,000 to feed at 
home and a large demand upon them from England, their par- 
ent country—I have no fear of our farmers being ruined and 
our Nation, from a commercial standpoint, crumbling into dust. 

The continued trend of the people of the United States from 
the farms to the cities has resulted in an alarming condition as 
to the supply of food products. The volume of production is 
decreasing, while the number of mouths to be fed is constantly 
growing greater. If this continues, then the supplies from the 
Canadian farms will ultimately be our only salvation. The rush 
to the cities has already increased competition in labor, and to 
some extent cheapened labor in the cities. At the same time it 
has decreased the supply of labor on the farms, and not only in- 
creased the cost of producing the necessaries of life, but udded 
to the possibilities for extortion as a consequence of their 
scarcity. 

Our farmers need not become panic-stricken. They are more 
alert and in a given hour of labor are more, productive than 
their Canadian brothers. They are not to be thrown in compe- 
tition with the poorly paid and more illy fed and scantily clothed 
labor of other nations of the world whose differing conditions 
make tariff walls essential, but they are to be lined up side by 
side in the market place with a high-minded, enterprising, and 
rapidly growing people with whom the American farmer can 
surely hold his own. 

In the meantime the great body of food consumers in this 
country will be gratified by the disappearance of the tariff wall 
between the Canadian farm and the American home. And if 
by tearing it down I can add to the happiness and comfort of 
the American people I shall be proud of having done my duty. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have prepared some re- 
marks to make on this subject, which I had intended to read, 
but I will not do so, and will only refer to my manuscript 
occasionally. 

I notice by the morning papers that our good President and 
the Democratic leader, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], have been sleeping in the same bed. [Laughter.] I 
want to say, as a warning to our Republican President, that 
when he awakes from a dream he will find that he has been 
hobnobbing with a nightmare only. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a lifelong Republican. I expect 
to remain a lifelong Republican; and if I were wholly unin- 
formed on this subject, if I had heard no discussion whatever 
about Canadian reciprocity and were to alight down in the 
city of Washington from the heavens in a flying machine, and 
should find that a Republican President and a Democratic 
leader were advocating the one and the same measure, I would, 
without asking a question, naturally oppose that proposition. 
{Laughter.] Especially so, Mr. Chairman, if it were, as this 
one is, a measure affecting the revenue of this Government. 

This bill can not become a law with Republican votes. A 
yote taken in the House yesterday for the consideration of 
this bill revealed the fact that there were 69 Republicans and 
126 Democrats in favor of it. [Applause.] I congratulate 
you, my Democratic friends, that this is the kind of measure 
that your party has always advocated. [Applause.] You are 
consistent and the 69 Republicans are inconsistent. 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman on the Democratic side of the 
House, an estimable gentleman, Mr. UNDERWOOD, from Alabama, 
a few minutes ago made the statement that this bill placing 
wheat on the free list would not lower the price of wheat in the 
American markets. If I correctly understood him, those were 
his exact words. Then I ask you gentlemen, why is he voting 
to take the revenue away from this Government, if, when he 
does that, he does not propose to lower the price of bread to the 
breadwinners of the United States? There is but one conclu- 
sion to draw from the gentleman’s statement, and that is that 
he will disregard his constituency and all the people of the 
United States and cast his ballot for this measure solely in the 
interest of the Canadians. 

I am going to make a bold statement here now, but without 
fear of successful contradiction from any man on either side 
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of the House. Point out to me in this proposed trade treaty one 
single item of reciprocity and I will show you a white black- 
bird. It is not in the law. It is proposed in this law to remove 
the existing duty of 25 cents per bushel on wheat coming from 
Canada into the United States. It is proposed further that flour 
shall remain on the protected list. We are an export Nation 
in wheat; we are producing more wheat and more flour than 
the people of the United States can consume. We exported last 
year upward of 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. Canada also ex- 
ported last year more than 48,000,000 bushels of wheat. Are we 
hoping to get some Canadian markets for American-grown 
wheat? No; how can we export wheat from the United States 
into Canada so long as she has a surplus for export, I say, in 
the neighborhood of 50,000,000 bushels. 

_Again, gentleman, if you are enacting into law a measure 
for the benefit of consumers, the laboring man, the masses of 
the people in this country, then why do not you, my Democratic 
friends and my misguided Republican friends, put flour upon 
the free list? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does not this proposed treaty cut down the 
tariff on flour 50 per cent? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It cuts down the duty on flour, which is 25 
per cent ad valorem. Based on the imports last year, it reduces 
the duty on flour coming from Canada into this country from 
one dollar and seventeen and a half cents to 50 cents per barrel. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is a little saving, is it not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why not take it all off? Are you interested 
in the great flouring mills of Minnesota in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am willing to take it all off. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, I will take you at your word, If 
you will give me an opportunity to offer an amendment I will 
offer it, and I will bet you ten dollars to one that you will 
vote against it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the gentleman is not sincere about that. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am as sincere as is the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That may be. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
man is on the Ways and Means Committee, is he not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There has been a bill pending for 12 months 
in your committee to put flour and meat on the free list and 
you have never voted to bring it out. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me go a step further 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why do you not do it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say, and I will be as frank as you 
are. I will offer this amendment and vote for it, and if carried 
will then vote against the bill, and the gentleman will vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me ask the gentleman one question. The 
gentleman is going to offer an amendment to put flour on the 
free list for the express purpose of killing this bill, is he not? 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no. I simply. say, if you are going to 
punish the farmer by putting his finished products upon the 
free list, why protect the great flouring mills of this country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman not know that an amend- 
ment to put flour on the free list on this bill, coming from 
Canada, will defeat this bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That it will defeat reciprocity? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; and neither does the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does not the gentleman believe it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman does not, and neither do I. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman not say that he is going 
to offer an amendment to put flour on the free list and then 
vote against it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Wait a moment. Let me tell the gentleman 
from North Carolina that when the bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I gave notice that I would offer an 
amendment to that bill, and was told by the friends of the 
measure that it could not be altered by the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Republicans told the gentleman that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. And the Democrats, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, they agreed on that proposition. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But when it had been found by these people 
that the bill had been incorrectly drawn they came in and in- 
sisted that it must be amended. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In accordance with the agreement between 
Canada and this country. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, wait a minute. I can not yield all of 
my time. The gentleman is a splendid fellow and I am very 
fond of him, but let me proceed a little. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. He ought not to be unfair 
about this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That amendment that was offered 
in the committee was offered solely for the purpose of making 
this bill conform to this agreement or treaty or whatever you 
may call it. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, what was it for? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That may be the gentleman’s conclusion, 
but it is not mine. I will come to that a little later on the wood- 
pulp matter, because I want to discuss that somewhat. The bill 
was incorrectly drawn, and it was not in conformity with the 
understanding between our representatives and the representa- 
tives of the Canadian Government in that agreement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How did the gentleman find that 
out? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, my friend, I am 57 years old [laughter] 
and can read and think for myself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
een yield for a question before he leaves the subject of 

our? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman from Michigan vote 
for a Democratic measure in the next Democratic Congress to 
put flour on the free list? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I never was known to vote 
for a Democratic tariff measure in my life and never expect 
to. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; just for a question. 

Mr. HARDY. For what purpose will the gentleman offer an 
amendment to this bill, to which amendment he is opposed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, I will offer an amendment to 
put some little bit of flavor on it, and if you are going to com- 
pel us to swallow the pill, I want a grain of sugar to do it with. 
If you are going to put raw materials, the farmer’s finished 
product, upon the free list, why in the name of common sense 
do you compel him to go into a protected market and purchase 
the things he must buy? 

Mr. HARDY. Is the gentleman in favor of that amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and will vote for it and then vote 
against the bill if the amendment carries. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman is not in favor of free 
flour, is he? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am, in this measure. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman is not in favor of free 
flour? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am, so far as this bill is concerned. Mr. 
Chairman, it is proposed to give to Canada something and get 
something in return. It is proposed in this measure to put 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and all other animals on the free list. What 
is the finished product of the farmer in the way of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep? It is the live stock that the farmer has to sell. 
You place those items on the free list, and in the next breath, 
my friends, you put meats on the protected list. You can not 
justify that position with the good thinking people of this land. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield in just a minute. -I submit that 
beefsteak is the raw material of the good housewife and labor- 
ing man, and if you put cattle, hogs, and sheep on the free 
list and compel the farmer to go into the free-trade markets to 
dispose of his finished products, how can you justify your posi- 
tion? You are protecting the great packing houses of this 
eountry, and there is no mistake about it. I will now yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is aware, is he not, that 
our negotiators endeavored to have meats put upon the free list, 
but were unable to do so on account of the objection on the part 
of the Canadian negotiators? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; that may be true; but I know we 
have been bunkoed by the Canadian representatives into a free- 
trade measure, from which we will receive no benefits whatever. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman must realize that 
it was Canada who refused to reduce that duty. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why not? Of course they had the wis- 
dom, and they exercised it and declined to accept anything that 
did not give them an advantage. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. In a moment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman then should not criticize 
this particular bill or the negotiators if they failed to do what 
he says he proposes to do by an amendment, or endeayor to do 
by an amendment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me answer the gentleman from Ohio. 
I do criticize the biil. I do criticize our representatives for 
surrendering body, soul, and breeches to Canada. [Laughter.] 
Now I will yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman has said we were 
bunkoed in this bill. If so, who put the bunkoing on foot; who 
started it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not; I can say that much. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. Who did? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You know as much about it as I do. I 
know this much, my friends, that in the last year and a half 
Congress has appropriated $400,000 of the people's money to 
aid the so-called tariff board in obtaining information to present 
to Congress that we might intelligently act upon such meas- 
ures, and not one single word have we directly or indirectly 
had from that board. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The President makes no reference whatever in his message to 
the House to any report made by the tariff board. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will you vote for the continuation of the 
appropriation to support the present so-called tariff board to be 
carried in the next sundry civil appropriation bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did vote for the creation of a permanent 
tariff board, with the hope that the board might report to Con- 
gress when Congress requires any information they may have as 
to the cost of production in this country on all articles mentioned 
in the tariff law and whatever reliable information they may 
have obtained as to the cost of the production of the same arti- 
cles abroad. I did it reluctantly; I did it against my own good 
judgment, for I have not been in favor of a tariff commission, 
but I know that public sentiment in the country is in favor of a 
tariff board or tariff commission, because Congress has been 
criticized in the preparation of our last tariff bill; that it was 
too hastily prepared and without full knowledge on all subjects; 
and when it is possible for Congress to obtain any information 
that we have not heretofore had I want it. 

Mr. BURLESON. To return to my question, if the permanent 
tariff commission bill is defeated, which is extremely probable, 
will the gentleman vote for the continuation of the appropria- 
tion, which will probably be $400,000, to support the present 
so-called tariff board that will be provided for in the coming 
sundry civil appropriation bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My friend, that is a proper question, seri- 
ously asked, and I will answer it with all seriousness. As my 
mind is framed right now, I would hesitate to go another inch 
with that tariff board unless I am assured we can have some 
benefit from their knowledge after the expenditure of that large 
sum of money. 

Mr. BURLESON. You will be giyen an opportunity to vote 
against it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But I give you an opportunity right now to 
vote for some little Republicanism, and you will not do it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Not if I know it. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 3 : 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is one of those 
who have defended the last tariff bill on the theory that the 
men who framed it in the Ways and Means Committee were 
possessed of an abundance of accurate information. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That was my candid opinion, sir. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. And in the process of its for- 
mation it became the duty of that committee to make a study 
of the economic conditions in Canada on articles they produce 
and the articles we produce, with reference to their consump- 
tion. Is that true? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 


And is it not true that the 


gentleman and his associates on that committee are among the 
experts who have, if anything, a greater degree of knowledge 
relating to this very subject than any tariff board that was ever 
created in the history of this Government? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not quite understand that last state- 


ment, 
Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the gentle- 
man and his associates on that committee, many of them, be- 
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cause of their long experience in framing tariff measures, be- 
cause of their detailed study of the economic conditions im this 
country and in Canada, are, if anything, more expert in this 
knowledge than the tariff board itself? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Why, I think so. [Laughter.] I answer 
that sincerely. I think that the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with the information which they have obtained, is better in- 
formed than the President of the United States as between the 
two measures, this measure and the Payne tariff law—— 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If that is the case, then, and 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, wait a minute, my friend. I say this, 
and it is exceedingly valuable to the people of this country, 
that if we have not any information that we believe we have, 
I am ready and willing and anxious to get it, and if there is 
no other avenue through which it may come except through a 
tariff board, I am in favor of retaining the tariff board. I want 
information, I want to act intelligently on matters where I 
am called upon while in public life to cast my ballot affecting 
the interests of all the people of the whole country. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just a short question. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Is not the argument of the 
gentleman and his associates who are opposed to this measure 
based upon the fact that there is knowledge regarding these 
matters which has been withheld from them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know what information others have. 
I do not know what the tariff board knows. If I did, I would 
tell you all about it. But I am unable to get it. A resolution 
was introduced in our committee and passed unanimously and 
brought into this House, calling upon the tariff board for 
information on any article mentioned in this measure. I know 
not what became of the resolution, but I do know that no in- 
formation came. And I say that some one is to blame and 
should be severely criticized for not laying before this commit- 
tee available information upon any subject mentioned in the bill. 

Now, let me go a little further. Farm machinery of every 
description is mentioned in this bill. This bill does not reduce 
the duty on farm machinery coming from Canada into the 
United States below the rate fixed in the Payne law, in a single 
item—not a fraction of a penny. It retains the present rate of 
duty on farm machinery of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

But it does secure to the International Harvester Co. and 
other manufacturers of farm machinery of this country a lower 
rate of duty on farm machinery made in the United States and 
going into Canada. Tell me, in the name of common sense, in 
what way it was intended by that paragraph to benefit in the 
least the American farmer? If you are going to legislate for 
the masses of the people, remember that the farmers of this 
country are the bone and sinew of the Nation. You who live 
in the city must go to the farms for your bread and butter, 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNBY. Yes, sir; in a minute. The farmer is the 
only man in the land that can put a stone wall around his prop- 
erty and live independent of the world. No lawyer, no mer- 
chant, no man in all the other varied walks of life in this land 
is so independent as the farmer in the production of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Mr. JAMES. Did not the gentleman in the last session of 
Congress vote against a motion to recommit the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not remember, sir 

Mr. JAMES. And with direction to report back an amend- 
ment placing farming implements on the free list? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not remember such an amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Such an amendment was introduced, anyhow. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. JAMES. That was introduced for the benefit of the 
farmer. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I beg to differ with the gentleman. 
The rates of duty mentioned in that bill do not belong to the 
same family that the rates do that are contained in this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I worked many hours every day, and 
on Sundays, many times, with intelligent men preparing that 
tariff bill, and it is a compromise, It is not perfect. No tariff 
bill ever made was perfect, but it was the best we could obtain. 
Every amendment offered on the floor of the House when it 
came in here was to send it back and get more free trade into 
the bill than. was in it, and I therefore voted against such 
amendments, and I am proud of that fact. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield for 
another question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just for a question. 
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Mr. JAMES. The point to which I was directing the atten- 
tion of the gentleman was this: That at the last session of 
Congress the farmer was offered the opportunity of having free 
farming implements by an amendment that was introduced 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] and the gentleman 
voted against it, showing, according to the gentleman’s con- 
tention, that his affection for the farmer was not as great then 
as it would appear to be now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Here is an opportunity afforded for the 
gentleman from Kentucky to vote now for the same effect that 
he claims he did then; but will he do it, or will he make the 
flimsy claim that by so doing it would defeat the bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Is the gentleman asking me to accept his logic 
as to the purpose of amendments? The last time, he says, that 
we introduced an amendment it was for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the bill. He is doing that very thing now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I think the gentleman would be a wiser 
man than he is now if he were to accept my logic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. That may be so; but if so, the farmer would 
be worse off. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I say that in all kindness. 

Mr. JAMES. I assure the gentleman that what I said was 
in all kindness, especially to the farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. You would destroy him with your kindness. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, let me go to the subject of farm machinery, 
which it is proposed to keep on the protected list to protect the 
great institutions of this country, and not the consumers at all. 

Mr. HILL. Before the gentleman goes to that, I hopé he will 
state, in connection with the remark he has made, that farm 
machinery is now admitted into this country free from Canada, 
or can become so at any time, whenever Canada will admit it 

free from the United States. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; it comes in free from all the rest 
of the world except those Canadian people. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Danbury Hats—— [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. I am very glad, indeed, to listen to Mr. Canadian 
Logs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. There is a provision in our tariff law that 
provides that there shall be no duty collected on any farm ma- 
chinery coming from any country of the world into the United 
States unless such country imposes a duty upon our farm 
machinery going into that country. But go to the United States 
Treasury and look up statistics, and you will find but one coun- 
try on God's green earth levying a duty upon our farm ma- 
chinery, if they have farm machinery coming to our markets, 
except the lone country Canada. Farm machinery is free from 
all other countries of the world except Canada. 

Now, as the gentleman has referred to “ Mr. Canadian Logs,” 
and I am somewhat of a logroller [laughter], let me say this, 
that this bill proposes to put rough lumber on the free list. 
Rough lumber coming from any country in the world into the 
United States to-day—pine lumber, not hard wood—pays a 
duty of $1.25 per 1,000 feet, an ad valorem duty of about 7 per 
cent. This bill puts that class of lumber on the free list; but 
what does it do on dressed lumber, manufactured lumber, lum- 
ber with any work put upon it beyond rough lumber? It 
retains a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem and compels the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer when he ships his lumber to Canada to pay 
25 per cent ad valorem. Oh, what a dandy deal! I am re- 
minded of the time when I was a schoolboy trading jackknives 
unsight and unseen. The American boy in this deal gets a jack- 
knife without handle, spring, or blade. [Laughter.] He is being 
fiimflammed and will receive absolutely no benefits in return. 

And, further, my friends, under the terms of this bill we 
are obliged to take Canada’s lumber free of duty, knowing full 
well, as every man knows who is posted on the subject, that 
Canada has an embargo upon all her unmanufactured forest prod- 
ucts, and not one dollar’s worth of those products can come into 
our markets to-day except the small amount of pulp wood cut 
from so-called deeded lands. 

But the question of lumber as compared with the importance 
of the agricultural and other interests is merely a minor mat- 
ter. The time is drawing near at hand when all reasonable 
men must admit that the price of manufactured lumber and 
the price of timber in the forests in this country must advance. 
Our forests are fast becoming depleted. The demand for lum- 
ber is increasing annually because of increased consumption, 
The law of supply and demand will operate in a very short 
time to advance the price; and although the people of the coun- 
try feel to-day that the price of lumber is high, the price will be 
much higher before the end of another decade unless we have 
panicky or unusual times. 

Mr. AMES. Democratic times. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Some gentleman says Democratic times. I 
hope not. I do not want to accuse my Democratic friends of 
being the cause of everything that goes wrong in this world. 


Mr. BURLESON. We are going to have Democratic times; 
do not make any mistake about that. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. That threat and the fear of its possible 
fulfillment makes me sweat blood, because I know that if 
Democratic times do come, we, too, must help bear the burden 
and the loss, just as we had to during the last Democratic 
years, from 1893 to 1897. 

Mr. WEISSE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WEISSE. In northern Wisconsin the hemlock forest 
owners are selling their logs at a price that nets them no money 
for standing timber. All that the mills are paying for the logs 
is enough to cover the labor and the cost of getting the logs out. 
The landowners are getting nothing for their stumpage at the 
present time. Now, there is no doubt that lumber will not be 
any cheaper when they are cutting the trees and getting nothing 
for them, unless some one will cut them at a loss, 5 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, my friends, if you will go into the lum- 
ber business you will find that if you have a lumber operation 
and a mill on your hands and bills payable coming due, at 
times you will sell at a sacrifice to save what little of your 
property you can and avoid going into complete bankruptcy, 
and that is just what many lumbermen are doing to-day. But 
let me tell you what you are doing when you vote for a measure 
like this. I have the figures here to bear out my statement. 
There are to-day 48,322 sawmills in the United States, employ- 
ing in round numbers 1,250,000 men, who support a population 
of 5,000,000 of people. Some gentleman speaks about lowering the 
price of foodstuffs and articles of use in the cost of living and 
still maintaining high prices for labor. The man who makes 
that statement either is not well informed or is not sincere. It 
is a physical impossibility. How are you going to maintain 
wages and lower the cost. of the products of that labor? 
Such views are inconsistent. It is used for political buncombe 
only and is not sincere. Are you going to discriminate against 
the 5,000,000 people who depend on the wages of the men en- 
gaged in the lumber industry, to say nothing about the capital 
invested? If so, well and good. I can live on woodchuck if you 
can, but I do not like to do it. [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, it has been said here that there are in Can- 
ada many of the so-called deeded lands that are not affected by 
this bill. There are but a few thousand acres of so-called deeded 
lands in Canada. Read the last section on the last page of the 
bill. It refers to print paper and pulp. There you will find 
some sop for the great metropolitan newspapers and magazines 
of this country—absolutely in their interest and no other inter- 
est in the world. This bill will permit, if enacted into law, free 
print paper from Canada to come into our markets without any 
qualification whatever as to her restriction on wood or her 
forest product. There are $300,000,000 invested in the pulp and 
paper mills of the United States, and from statistics which I re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Census yesterday there are 112,000 
men employed in those mills. A very learned gentleman, a 
Member of this House, well informed on the subject, who came 
before our committee, stated that it was only a question of a 
very short time until many of our pulp and paper mills must go 
out of commission unless they can obtain a portion of their 
wood supplies from Canada. And yet, my friends, you are per- 
fectly willing to transfer that industry to Canada, exclude our 
paper and pulp mills from the Canadian market for raw mate- 
rial, and open up the American market to Canadian-made paper 
without asking anything whatever in return. 

I hope to have an opportunity, as I had in the committee, 
to offer an amendment which will provide, if adopted, that no 
print paper or wood pulp shall come into our market from 
Canada free of duty until each and every one of the Provinces 
of Canada have removed their restriction on their forest 
product and permit our pulp and paper mills to go there for 
raw material, which is as follows: 

That the articles mentioned in the following paragraph, the product 
or manufacture of the Dominion of Canada, when imported therefrom 
directly into the United States, shall be exempt from duty, namely : 

Pulp wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, bleached, or 
unbleached ; news print paper and other paper, and paper board, manu- 
factured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood pulp, or of 
which such pulp is the component material of chief value, colored in 
the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than 4 cents per poun 
not E rinted or decorated wall paper: Provided, That no expo 
duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any k 
(whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), 
or any prohibition or restriction in any way of the exportation. (whether 
by law, order, regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or 


indirectly), is imposed by or in Canada or any Province or subdivision 
thereof upon any such pulp, paper or board, or any pulp wood. 
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Provided also, That the President of the United States shall first have 
satisfactory evidence and make proclamation that all such pulp, paper, 
and board, the product or manufacture of the United States, are ad- 
mitted from the United States free of duty into all parts of Canada. 

HUMPHREY of Washington. Will it interrupt the gen- 
tleman if I ask him a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Was that amendment 
offered in the committee? ` 

Mr. FORDNEY. That amendment was offered in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Was it rejected? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; as all other amendments offered by 
me were rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What was the reason as- 
signed for rejecting the amendment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. There was no reason whateyer except that 
any amendment would defeat the measure. Every man who 
gives 15 minutes’ study to the merits of the proposed Canadian 
agreement ought to be ready and willing to defeat it, no matter 
through what channel he might do it. It is absolutely against 
the interests of the American people and wholly in the interest 
of Canada. 

My friends, last year we sold abroad a little over $1,800,000,000 
worth of American manufactures and agricultural products. 
We purchased from the whole world a little over $1,500,000,000 
worth, leaving a balance of trade in our favor of $301,000,000. 
Now listen, and put this down in your memorandum book, and 
never forget it. 

One hundred and twenty million eight hundred and sixteen 
thousand dollars of that $301,000,000 balance of trade in our 
favor was with Canada. We sold Canada last year, the calen- 
dar year of 1910, $215,000.000 worth of our goods and pur- 
‘chased from Canada but $95,000,000 worth. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Payne bill would have been defeated in the House if the pro- 
visions of this treaty had been embodied in that bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe it should have been defeated by a 
unanimous vote on the Republican side, and I know it never 
would have received my vote. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It never would have received mine either, 
because I believe there are some provisions in the proposed 
treaty that violate the principle of protection as I have always 

understood them. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman. Now let me go a 
little further. We are going to give up to Canada that great 
and magnificent balance of trade so much needed in this coun- 
try in order, in a measure, to maintain our gold supply of 
money. 

The House of Representatives, since I have had the honor 
to be a Member of it, passed a so-called Cuban reciprocity 
measure, the only reciprocity treaty on our statute books 
to-day, and while I feel like criticizing some of my Repub- 
lican friends on this side of the House for voting for it, it 
received almost the unanimous vote of the Democratic side of 
the House. But what did it do? It did not put any of the 
competitive articles on the free list, but it reduced our rates of 
duty on Cuban goods coming to this country 20 per cent below 
that collected on the same class of goods coming from other 
countries. In return Cuba gave us a 20 per cent better rate on 
our goods going into Cuba than she gives any other country in 
the world. But what happened? Within.14 days from the time 
that reciprocity measure became a law the Cuban Congress 
raised their duties on all her imports 20 per cent. 

So that since the enactment of that law American goods have 
paid the same rate of duty going into Cuba that they paid be- 
fore the treaty became a law, and we have given Cuba a 20 per 
cent advantage in our markets. Now, let me call your atten- 
tion to the results. The best proof of the pudding in the world, 
my friends, is in eating it, and let me say that while it takes 
some men a long, long time to learn through their noddle some 
things, they learn mighty quickly through their stomachs. 
The year before the adoption of the Cuban reciprocity treaty 
the balance of trade against us was $8,071,084. That balance 
against us has grown until for the calendar year of 1910 the 
balance against the United States with Cuba was $70,043,000. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. With Cuba? 

Mr. FORDNEY. With Cuba. That is our balance of trade 
against us for the year 1910, and what did we do in that 
treaty? We reduced the duty on imported raw sugar from 
Cuba 20 per cent below the former rates as provided for in 
the Dingley law. Did that law change the price of sugar to 
the consumer, I ask you? I have followed the question closely 
from that time down to the present, and taken statistics fur- 


nished by Willets and Gray, the greatest sugar statisticians in 
the country, with an establishment in New York, and I find 
that those statistics have invariably shown that the price of 
raw sugar in New York has always been lower than in London, 
and the price of granulated sugar in New York has always been 
higher than the price of granulated sugar in London. 

In addition to that, let me say the price of granulated sugar 
to the consumers of the United States from the adoption of that 
law down to the present time has been higher than for the dec- 
ade prior to the adoption of that law. Who has received the 
benefit of Cuban reciprocity? Since the adoption of that law we 
have imported 11,500,000 tons of sugar from Cuba, and the 20 
per cent reduction that we gave to them has deprived the United 
States Treasury of over $77,000,000 of much-needed revenue. 
Yet in the face of this fact you would vote for this bill. I did 
not vote for that Cuban treaty, I am happy to say. That law 
was forced upon Congress by our President, then calling Con- 
gress into extra session, in order to compel the Republican 
House of Representatives and the Republican Senate to either 
turn down the President or adopt the law. Rather than rebuke 
the Republican President, many men on this side of the House 
voted against their honest convictions and voted for the law, 
and made a most serious mistake. Who, I ask again, has been 
benefited by this Cuban reciprocity? Only one interest in the 
whole land. Not the Cubans, for they have received little or 
nothing in advance for their raw sugar as compared with the 
prices received before the adoption of the law; but the great 
American sugar refining companies and the Arbuckle Sugar Re- 
fining Co. and the Federal sugar refining companies of this coun- 
try received nearly all of those benefits. These refining com- 
panies are the only purchasers for Cuban raw sugars, and yet 
you propose to repeat the dose and give to Canada just what 
you gave to the great American sugar trusts in this country. 

When we adopted Cuban reciprocity there was some excuse 
for the gentlemen on this side voting for it. There was no free 
trade in the reciprocity treaty with Cuba. It was a reduction 
of duties and not free trade. ' 

Mr. Chairman, I would strike out all of lines 10, 11, and 12. 
page 1, of this bill and transfer the same to line 3, page 16, 
which page contains the free list. This would transfer fresh 
5 veal, mutton, lamb, and all such meats—to the free 

I would do this because of the fact that cattle, hogs, sheep, 
and all other animals are placed on the free list in the bill. 

I would also strike out all of lines 4 and 5, page 3, of this bill 
and transfer the same to page 20, at the end of line 23. By such 
transfer we would place wheat flour, semolina, and rye flour on 
the free list. I would do this because of the fact that wheat is 
on the free list in this bill. 

E would strike out all of lines 18 to 25, inclusive, on page 4, 
of this bill and transfer to the free list, on page 19, at the end of 
line 9. Such an amendment would place farm wagons and fin- 
ished parts thereof, plows, tooth and disk barrows, harvesters, 
reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers or horse rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, including wind stackers, bag- 
gers, weighers, and such like, on the free list. I would place 
farm machinery on the free list in this bill, for if it is fair to 
place everything on the free list that is produced by the farmer 
it is only fair that he should be able to go into our markets and 
make purchases of things above mentioned without the payment 
of duties. I would compel Canada to remove all her restrictions 
on her raw forest products, such as logs and pulp wood, before 
I would permit her finished products to come into our markets 
free of duty. 

I submit, sir, that it is only fair that we have unrestricted 
access to Canada’s forests, if we must take her finished products 
free of duty. . 

Our good President has said: 

The present business system of the country rests on the protective 

, and any attempt to change it to 
1 — y ; p ge a free-trade basis will certainly 

Those words were uttered by William H. Taft. I ask, What 
has brought about this change of heart? I ask it with all sin- 
cerity. 

He is quoted as having also said: 

I did not agree, nor did the Republican Party agree, that we would 
reduce rates to such a 8 as to reduce prices by the introduction of 
foreign competition. hat is what the free traders desire; that is 
Hepupiican platorm promised, and iis not what the Republican Patts 
— to bring about. i price EEY 

Something has evidently occurred since the publie utterance 
above quoted was made and before the time he approved of this 
so-called Canadian trade treaty. 

Peter Cooper once said: 


No goods purchased abroad are cheap that take the place of our own 
labor and our own raw material. 
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Will not the agricultural products mentioned in this bill, if 
admitted into our markets, take the place of goods produced in 
this country? 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

I do not know much about the tariff, but I do know this much: 
When we buy goods abroad, we get the goods and the foreigner gets 
the money; when we buy goods made at home, we get both the goods 
and the money. 

No more correct definition of our policy of protection was 
ever given than those few words uttered by Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Chairman, put into law this proposed trade treaty with 
Canada, bring the farmers of the United States directly in com- 
petition with Canadian farmers, and the result unquestionably 
will be lower prices if we must meet this competition. 

Mr. Chairman, the agitation of the question alone since the 
day our good President sent this bill to Congress has caused the 
price of- wheat in Minneapolis to drop from $1.064 per bushel 
to from 96 cents to 98 cents—a loss to the American wheat 
grower in his own market of from 8 to 10 cents per bushel. If 
agitation alone will bring such a serious loss to our farmers, 
what will the bill if enacted into law do? 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, for the last two or 
three years I have been so busy wrestling with Republicans 
that I have not had time to read the Bible very much, but when 
I look over on that side and see the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. DALZELL] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] locking horns with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hitt], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatx], and 
other yaliant Republicans lined up on the two sides I can not 
help recalling the beautiful One hundred and thirty-third Psalm : 


` taser nO good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
n unity! 


It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
the beard, even Aaron’s beard: that went down to the skirts of his 
garments, 

I have been yery optimistic, first and last, in my views of 
the political situation—so much so that the newspapers through- 
put the country have chaffed me about chasing rainbows until 
midnight or thereabouts on the 8th day of November, when they 
suddenly ceased from that form of recreation. During the last 
16 years, no difference what happened or how thoroughly we 
were walloped at any election, I immediately predicted that two 
years afterwards we would win. [Laughter and applause.) I 
was as a voice crying in the wilderness, but I knew that if I 
kept on prophesying long enough I would hit it at last [laugh 
ter], and I did. But I never was optimistic enough in all my 
imaginings to suppose I would ever live to see a day when my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] would 
stand up on this floor engaged in fighting the administration, 
making an appeal to the American farmer against a measure 
supported by a Republican President, and warning the House 
not to act with undue haste. 

I regard him as the Marshal Ney of the army of protection, 
and I believe that this day he led the Old Guard to its Waterloo. 
[Applause.] Time and time again I have pleaded for longer 
discussions of bills in this House against his demand for an 
immediate vote, He uttered one great truth which I desire to 
commend to the Democrats in this House, and that is that this 
bill is “an un-Republican measure.” [Applause.] I thank the 
gentleman for that word. It is the truth. He says we recog- 
nize our own; and we did, thank God. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forpney] is very much cast down because he 
finds President Taft and myself in the same bed. It is an old 
saying that politics makes strange bedfellows. I will tell you 
why we are in the same bed—because President Taft has come 
part of the way into the Democratic party. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] But I stand here to-day and welcome the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatt] and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], and the rest of you who are 
voting with us and fighting with us, I welcome you into the 
ranks of the Democracy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
While I welcome them, I invite my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL], Brother Forpney, and those still in the gall of 
bitterness, to come into the Democratic church and make the 
good confession. There is room for all. 

Whenever any Republican comes and offers to vote for a 
Democratic measure I am willing to take him by the hand and 
to take him in [laughter] and fight our battles with him. I 
want to put this situation as it is, and I can prove it by every 
man here, too. For the last six or eight years there has been 
no reformatory measure—not one—put through Congress ex- 
cept by the aid of Democratic votes. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] You could not have passed one of them, and you 
know it. You could not haye passed the Cuban reciprocity 


bill to have saved your souls without us; you could not have 
passed the Porto Rican bill without*us; you could not have 
passed the Philippine tariff bill without us. 

You could not have passed a single bill for the regulation of 
railroads to save your necks if we had not have stood here like 
a stonewall. The press of the country, however, gave the Re- 
publicans all the credit, and the Republicans very compla- 
cently accepted the credit, and I am sick and tired of it. I 
want it understood hereafter that when we pass bills that we, 
the Democrats, pass them; that we are doing the leading, and 
the Republican fragment that votes with us is doing the trail- 
ing or following, and we are not doing it. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] The President comes to us. We do not go 
to him. He seems to have heard from the last election, which 
went Democratic on the tariff question by a sweeping majority. 

Mr. SWASEY. The gentleman wants the credit, does not he? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; we will get the credit, and 
do not you forget it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missiouri. Yes; if it is a pertinent question. 

Mr. GAINES. I think it is. Does the gentleman think that 
sort of an assertion will tend to promote the entente cordiale 
that seems to have grown up between himself and certain dis- 
tinguished Republicans on this floor and elsewhere in this 
country, or is he endeavoring to have fun at their expense? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not endeavoring to have fun 
at their expense. I want to place this situation before the 
American people as it is precisely [applause], and while I am 
at it I might as well attend to the gentieman from West Vir- 
ginia now as later on. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Personally, I have great esteem for him; but he stood up 
here yesterday and declared that he was going to offer certain 
free-trade amendments to this bill. Nothing quite so sudden 
has happened in this world since Saul of Tarsus journeyed 
from Jerusalem down to Damascus as the conyersion of my 
brother from West Virginia to the doctrine of free trade. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me in that con- 
nection—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. GAINES (continuing). 
verted? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know that. 

Mr. GAINES. I think I never can be converted to the doc- 
trine of free trade. I simply have always been in favor of a 
consistent protection that would give the farmer of this country 
equal chance under the protection laws of the country with the 
manufacturer, and I regret to see the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] favoring the manufacturers at the expense of the 
farmers of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is an old saying, “ Beware 
of the Greeks bearing gifts.” That is sufficient answer to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. Now, he wants to make it 
appear that he is a better tariff reformer than I am. The 
amendments which he proposes to offer and which the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] proposes to offer are not intended 
to help the bill or help pass the bill. They are intended to 
prevent the passage of it. And a man that is a big enough 
fool to be roped in by any such performance as that ought to 
be taken out into some cool and sequestered spot and tapped 
for the simples. [Laughter.] Nothing else will cure him but 
that. 


Yes, sir, 
To say that I have not been con- 


Mr. GAINES. Is that the way you propose to treat Demo- 
cratic insurgents hereafter? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No. They are coming home. 
You need not be uneasy about that. . 

I am in favor of this Canadian reciprocity scheme 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Before the gentleman 
leaves the subject of amendments, I would like to ask him why 
he says the amendments are for the purpose of defeating this 
bill—defeating the reciprocal relations with Canada? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you precisely. In order 
to get this measure, or treaty, or whatever you may be pleased 
to call it, adopted, the Canadian Government and our Govern- 
ment must come to an agreement on precisely the same thing. 
They are considering this same bill which we are considering. 
If we change it, it goes back to the commissioners. If they 
change it, it goes back to the commissioners. The commissioners 
might report it out favorably immediately, and then they would 
have to go through the performance of adopting it if we 
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changed it, and we would have to go through the performance 
of adopting it if they changed it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. One other question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is the gentleman aware 
that when the reciprocity treaty was arranged between France 
and Canada in 1907 to 1909 that, as a matter of fact, the 
French Senate did amend the treaty in a very important re- 
spect, and that Canada promptly came to terms? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That might be. I do not say that 
Canada would not come to terms, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Then it will not destroy 
the agreement. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not say that Canada would 
not come to terms if we changed it, and I do not say we would 
not come to terms if Canada changed it, but what I do say is, 
that if either one of us changes it, it must go back to the com- 
missioners again, and that is an endless chain performance 
that I have no use for. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Is the gentleman exactly correct—I know he 
intends always to be—in his statement that Canada is con- 
sidering precisely this same bill? Canada is not considering 
precisely the same proposition, although Canada is, of course, 
considering a bill which was provoked by this convention or 
agreement between the two countries. Is the gentleman au- 
thorized to say that any one of the American commissioners 
has agreed to the proposition contained in the Canadian bill, 
when they provide that any advantages given us by their bill 
shall be shared by all countries that have the favored-nation 
treaty with Great Britain? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I do not care to go into 
that, as it would take too much of my time. I have stated sub- 
stantially what the situation is. I have always been this sort 
of a philosopher, or statesman, or whatever you please to call 
it, that if I can not get a whole loaf I will take a half loaf 
rather than to have no bread at all. And I think that is 
practical and wise. This bill is merely a step in the right 
direction. 

I am not in favor of every item in this bill. If I had been 
drawing a reciprocity treaty I would have drawn it differently 
from this in a great many respects. But I was not drawing 
the treaty. I have got to do one of two things with respect to 
this bill, and that is either to vote for it intact or to vote to 
amend it and practically kill it, because that is what the amend- 
ment of it would amount to. 

There have been three or four good Democratic speeches made 
on this bill by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. 
MITCHELL PALMER], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison], and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Tuomas], and three of 
those men are to be members of the next Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee, which has been already selected so far as 
the Democratic members are concerned. Mr. PALMER states his 
case in a nutshell in these words: 

In the consideration of a reciprocal trade agreement between the 
United States and any fo coun the discussion is very apt to 
lose sight of two important factors. rst, that it takes two to make 
a bargain, and the agreement must, from the necessities of ‘the case, 
contain concessions on the part of each of the contracting parties; and, 
second, that the bargain when made applies with equal force and effect 
and extends to every part of the countries affected. 

I wish to suggest to my party fellows that if this bill is 
passed it is not the end of the chapter or the end of the world. 
At high noon on the 4th day of March we shall come into the 
possession of this House, and if this treaty does not go as far 
as we want it to go, we can then make it go still further. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman says his party will come into 
power after the 4th of March? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In the House. 

Mr. DALZELL. Suppose this treaty does not pass at this 
session of Congress. What will his party do with it if it is put 
up to them at the next session of Congress? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. “ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Would you pass this bill? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I think we might amend it and 
pass it. The chances are that we would pass a tariff bill that 
would very largely take the place of this bill; a bill that, to 
say nothing of this bill at all, will go into every branch of the 
subject; a bill or bills. And I want to say that while I am in 
favor of taking a separate bill for a separate schedule in order 
to expedite revision downward, in the end 14 separate bills for 


14 separate schedules would amount to an entire tariff bill. 
The Democrats are committed to a revision of the tariff, and, 
so far as this House is concerned, we are going to revise it, 
wisely and thoroughly, according to promise. 

Mr. KENDALL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire if the gentleman is ac- 
cepting this bill as a substitute for a general tariff revision? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Good heavens, no! [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] I am accepting this for 
what it is worth, and no more, as a step in the right.direction. 

Mr. KENDALL. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell 
us what it is worth? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The chief thing that this country 
needs in its business is a wider market, and I am in favor of 
this reciprocity bill because it gives wider markets to American 
products. That will be one great point gained. Considered 
as a whole our exports are large, but our per capita exports are 
smaller than those of any other great commercial nation on 
earth, which is not a healthy condition. As much as any other 
living man I desire to see them increased. Therefore I am for 
this bill, because it will increase our exports. I am in favor 
of this bill because it establishes closer trade relations with 
one of our nearest neighbors, and the closer trade relations 
you have with your neighbors the better off you are. When 
Tnomas Jefferson delivered his first inaugural on the 4th day 
of March, 1801, he enunciated the principles upon which this 
Government should be conducted, and one of the principles was: 
“Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations; en- 
tangling alliances with none.” That has been the mainspring 
of our policy ever since, or should have been. We have spent 
or will spend somewhere in the neighborhood of $500,000,000 
to build the Panama Canal. Therefore I am in favor of the 
reciprocity treaty to promote our trade relations. That is 
what we spent that money for. We are not spending that vast 
sum because we are altruists, but as a business matter. I am 
for it, because I hope to see the day when the American flag wih 
float over every square foot of the British-North American 
possessions clear to the North Pole. They are people of our 
blood. They speak our language. Their institutions are much 
like ours. They are trained in the difficult art of self-govern- 
ment. My judgment is that if the treaty of 1854 had never 
been abrogated the chances of a consolidation of these two coun- 
tries would have been much greater than they are now. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman favor 
the abrogation of our tariff law entirely so far as Canada is 
concerned, and making free trade with Canada on all products? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By taking Canada in to become a 
part of the United States; yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. No; I mean commercially. 
Would the gentleman support a policy of complete free trade 
with Canada on all products? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would support a Democratic 
tariff bill, prepared by the Ways and Means Committee, brought 
into a Democratic House, and passed by that Democratic House. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. A bill putting all Canadian 
importations on the free list? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never said any such a thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I am asking you that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It does not make any difference 
what you are asking. 5 

I believe in universal peace. I am in favor of that. I have 
never joined the universal peace society. My kindred have 
fought in every war that this country ever waged. Nine of my 
kinsmen on my father’s side were in the Revolutionary Army, 
and several on my mother’s side; but I am in favor of universal 
peace, and I am in favor of this reciprocity treaty because it 
helps along the cause of universal peace. [Applause.} I be- 
lieve that commercial relations properly established with the 
nations of the earth and The Hague Peace Tribunal will bring 
universal peace. I extract infinite pleasure out of the prospect 
of a flying machine. It will do two things which I want to see 
done. It will put an end to war, because you can not have a 
war if somebody can get above an army with a bucket of 
dynamite and kill 10,000 men in 10 seconds. Flying machines 
will also put an end to this high protective tariff system, because 
you can not collect the tariff from a man unless you catch him 
with the goods on him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the gentleman something 
along the line of universal peace. As I understand it, the gen- 
tleman favors this bill for at least one reason—that it will have 
a tendency in the end to bring Canada into the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I have no doubt about that. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Win that have a tendency to preserve peace! 


Why, certainly it will. I do not 
have any doubt whatever that the day is not far distant when 


with Great Britain? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


Great Britain will joyfully see all of her North American pos- 
sessions become a part of this Republic. 
things are tending now. 

Having said that much, I want to say another thing. I do 
not confine my support of reciprocity bills to this one. I am in 
favor of reciprocity treaties with the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republics, including Mexico. [Applause.] The quicker we 
get them the better off we will be. Of course, as between the 
two, if we had to have reciprocity with Canada and not with 
those countries to the south, or with the countries to the south 
and not with Canada, I would take reciprocity with Canada. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the gentleman correctly quoted in the 
newspapers this morning, where it was stated that in his 
speech last night he said he was in favor of this kind of reci- 
procity with the entire world? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not say “this kind.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, reciprocity. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman was speaking of this bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. I was going to state that as 
soon as I got through with this. 

Mr. NORRIS. Were the newspapers correct when they stated 
that the President, who followed you, said he was likewise of 
‘the same opinion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My recollection is that the news- 
papers quoted us about right. [Applause.] ‘Of course, I am not 
undertaking to report the President's speech. I made the first 
speech, and I declared in favor of three things in that speech on 
reciprocity: First, in favor of this Canadian reciprocity; in 
the second place, in favor of reciprocity with Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America; and in the third place, reciprocity with 
all the nations of the civilized world. That is what I declared in 
favor of. I can report my own speech. My recollection is that 
the newspapers stated it correctly when they said that the 
President indorsed the three propositions which I laid down. 
[Applause and Jaughter.] If he had spoken first and laid them 
down I would have indorsed them just as readily as he seemed 
to indorse them when I laid them down. [Applause.] 

Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks there 
is any danger of any contention in the Democratic Party for the 
next presidential nomination between himself and the President. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, not a bit. My guess is that I 
will get it, hands down. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Since that subject is raised, I 
would like to say in a public way what I have frequently said in 
private to inquiring and enthusiastic friends. I am not running 
for President. I do not lie awake nights inducing insomnia by 
pestering my head to count Clark delegates for the national 
convention, or Clark votes in the electoral college, but I am 
not fool enough to decline a nomination that has not been 
offered to me. [Laughter and applause.] 

And another thing, while I am not a candidate, it is decidedly 
pleasant to have newspapers refer to you in that high con- 
nection. Now, while the committee business has been some- 
what changed by Democratic action, one of the finest mots I 
ever heard in Washington I heard Speaker Cannon utter along 
in Deceniber in 1907. He was then busy in making up his 
committees. The secretary of the House of Commons, Sir 
Courtney Gilbert, was over here, and Hon. Asher C. Hinds 
gave a luncheon in the basement to Sir Courtney. The Speaker, 
Mr. Williams, myself, and several others were present; the 
Speaker was in a hurry. He did not stay until the luncheon 
was finished, but when he got up to go, after he had lighted 
his cigar, he said: 


Sir Courtney, before I go I want to leave this reflection with you, 
that the man that is Speaker of the House immediately p ga 
3 election is frequently favorably referred to as a presi- 


ential candidate until after he appoints his committees. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

I feel about it as did that masterful great man, Thomas 
Brackett Reed. In the spring of 1896 somebody asked him 
if he thought he would be nominated for President at St. Louis. 
He replied, “ They may go further and fare worse, and I sup- 
pose they will.” 


That is the way 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri two questions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Go ahead. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman accept 
the Presidency of the new country to be established under the 
universal peace system to which he has just referred? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With a great deal of pleasure; yes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That question being disposed 
of, I ask the gentleman if, as a matter of policy, in the event 
of the passage of this Canadian reciprocity treaty, the gentle- 
man would favor legislation by treaty with European countries? 
He has referred to those in South America —would he favor 
reciprocal treaties with countries of the Old World; for instance, 
Germany, France, Italy, and so forth? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, of course, whenever we could 
get the better of the bargain, [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would these reciprocal treaties 
with European countries contemplate the raising of revenue 
sufficient to run this Government? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, if we did not get enough money 
in that way, we would collect it by a graduated income tax, 
and that would bring in enough. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One more question and I am 
done. Then, the gentleman, if he could not raise sufficient rey- 
enue by the new system of tariff for revenue, would raise it by 
direct tax upon the people of the United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would raise it by a graduated in- 
come tax, with about $6,000 or $7,000 exemption, and I think 
it would be the justest tax that was ever levied. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Speaking of the Presidency, I want to say 
that if we can not have a Republican President next time I 
would be delighted to have a brother Campbellite like the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I.am-obliged to the gentleman from 
‘Kentucky. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri a question. 

Mr. OCLARK of Missouri. I will yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The.gentleman has stated that he favored reci- 
procity with European countries if he could get the better end 
of the bargain. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that we have 
the better end of the bargain in this reciprocity treaty, and will 
he kindly demonstrate the ground on which he bases that 
opinion? 

Mr. CLARK -of Missouri. It is my judgment that we get the 
better of the proceeding in this treaty. The only objection that 
such illustrious agriculturists as my friend from Pittsburg 
makes is that the poor farmers will suffer. [Laughter.] I live 
in a country where they farm sure enough. 

I live in the great Mesopotamian district of the western 
world, right down between the Mississippi and ‘the Missouri, 
one of the richest districts in America. I have stated on the 
stump in that district a thousand times, and I repeat it here 
now, that the agricultural schedule is largely a humbug, a de- 
lusion, and a snare—that it is put in there to catch gudgeons. 
[Laughter and applause.] The intelligent farmers of America 
know that the agricultural products of Canada are inconsiderable 
when compared with the agricultural products of the United 
States. To use a common phrase, they do not constitute a drop 
in the bucket. They also know that wages are as high in 
Canada in many lines as in America, and higher in labor per- 
taining to the production of lumber, so they know too much to 
be scared by the overworked cry of “pauper labor.” 

There is a tariff of 25 cents a bushel on wheat, and one good, 
healthy man with a good appetite can come very near eating 
all the wheat imported into the United States in 12 months. 
There is a tariff of 15 cents a bushel on corn, and yet you.can 
raise more corn on a farm of 300 acres in Missouri than is 
imported into the United States in a year. Under the Dingley 
bill it was 25 cents per bushel. The Payne bill cut it to 15. 
There was no fall in the price of corn, which sustains my con- 
tention that the agricultural schedule is largely a humbug. 
There is no place to import corn from. I wondered for years 
and years how it happened that they did not raise as much 
corn and as good corn in the same latitude of South America 
as we live in north.of the Equator. It looks as if they ought 
to raise more, because it is farther from ocean to ocean. I 
could not find out, and so I wrote to Secretary Wilson. I told 
him that he knew .everything about corn, and I would like to 
know why that was. He wrote back to me that he did not 
know much more about it than I did, but that they did raise a 
good deal of corn, but it was a very inferior quality; that it 
would not compete with ours, 
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Two or three years after I gave up the search, one day I 
was traveling on a train with a drummer, and we fell into con- 
versation. Men of his class know a great deal; they are a 


very enlightened people, the torchbearers of information. | 


got to talking with him about it. He had been down there 
and he said he would tell me. He said they sowed their corn 
broadcast down there, like we used to sow wheat up here 
before we invented the drill, and the consequence was that 
they raised a fine crop of nubbins and very little corn. At 
last, however, the Argentine Republic has learned how to plant 
corn and to raise it. I can tell you another thing about the 
Argentine Republic. Last year for the first time the Argen- 
tine Republic exported more corn to Europe than we did. 
And here they are fooling the farmers, or trying to, with a 
tariff of 15 cents a bushel on corn! 

What are we doing with corn? We have agents in Europe 
going around over the country cooking corn bread on street 
corners in the big cities and dispensing it free to teach foreign 
peoples to eat corn bread, in order to make a market for our 
corn. 

There is a tariff of 5 cents a dozen on foreign-laid eggs, and 
I will guarantee that unless the eggs are imported for the 
purpose of starting a new breed of chickens no man or woman 
ever saw a foreign-laid egg south of the north edge of Minne- 
sota in the United States. There is a duty of 3 cents a head 
on foreign-raised cabbages, to gull the farmers, and so on to 
ae end of the chapter. Thirty dollars a head on foreign 
mules ! 

I will tell you what happened over here at these tariff hear- 
ings. Capt. White, of Kansas City, a big lumber merchant and 
manufacturer of lumber, was arguing that they ought to have 
a tariff on lumber, because they had to pay a tariff on mules 
and wagons and saws and engines, and all the rest of it. I 
said, “ Captain, these eastern men on this committee do not 
know anything about mules at all. Now, you tell these eastern 
brethren whether or not you would have four, six, or eight 
Mexican mules if they would give them to you as a gracious 
gift and compel you to drive them to one of your wagons.” He 
said no, he would not; and yet they come in here with this 
kind of stuff and undertake to deceive the farmer. 

One of the questions asked by the gentleman from Nebraska 
reminds me of this: My friend from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
the other day said there never had been a day when the Re- 
publicans were in possession of this Government that you could 
not have a reciprocity treaty. That may be so, but it is a 
very strange thing, if that is true, that we have never had any. 
I wonder if he has forgotten what McKinley did? McKinley 
appointed John A. Kasson to negotiate reciprocity treaties with 
the great commercial nations of the world, and he negotiated 
24 of them. He is a Republican of high degree. Men stand up 
here and talk about President Taft being a Democrat. There 
is not one of you who will dare stand up here and say that 
McKinley was a Democrat. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman not 
know that the Congress of the United States refused in every 
instance to adopt the Kasson treaties? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am going to tell you in a minute 
if you will just let me finish my own story in my own way. 
William McKinley, a Republican President of high renown, 
appointed John A. Kasson, of Iowa, a Republican of great abil- 
ity and high renown, whose Republicanism was never impeached, 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties. He negotiated 24 with the 
great nations of the earth, and this talk of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] about McKinley meaning reciproc- 
ity in noncompeting articles only is absolutely preposterous, in 
the light of those treaties. 

I set one of them out in a speech here once in full, I think it 
was one with France, and hundreds of competing items were in 
that reciprocity treaty. Now, what happened? McKinley sent 
all 24 of those treaties to the Senate with the recommendation 
that they adopt them, and that Republican Senate never adopted 
a single one of them. 

Mr. DALZELL. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Chairman, 
I think the gentleman is mistaken. I do not think he can lay 
his fingers on a single solitary sentence of Mr. McKinley approv- 
ing of or recommending thé adoption of a single treat 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman, Did not 
Mr. McKinley transmit those treaties to the Senate? 

Mr. DALZELL. Undoubtedly he did; and the Senate—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wait a minute; I am going to ask 
the gentleman another question. Was he under any compulsion 
to transmit those treaties to the Senate? 

Mr, DALZELL. Undoubtedly. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why? 
Pons DALZELL. It was his duty as President to transmit 

em, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did not Washington pocket treaties 
which were made and never sent to the Senate? 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I do not know—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I know if the gentleman does 
not. Did not Thomas Jefferson alienate temporarily the affec- 
tions of one of his very best friends, James Monroe, by pocket- 
ing one of his treaties and never sending it to the Senate at 
all? How many treaties did Andrew Jackson put in his pocket 
and walk off with? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
think what I said was there was never an hour since the organi- 
zation of the Republican Party but what reciprocity treaties 
had been in operation, and the very time to which the gentleman 
refers, the treaties proposed by Mr. Kasson under section 4 of 
the McKinley bill, there were treaties with almost every country 
in Europe under section 83—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that. 

Mr. HILL. And the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty was in 
operation at that time, and there has never been an hour—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And we had that reciprocity treaty 
with the Sandwich Islands because from the very beginning we 
proposed to swallow them whole. That is the secret of that 
thing. If the Republicans are so vehemently in favor of reci- 
procity, why did not a Republican Senate ratify those 24 reci- 
procity treaties? 

Mr. HILL. They were reported favorably by a Republican 
committee, and if the gentleman asks me to state why, I will 
tell him—they were hypnotized by a lot of cheap jewelry. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Who hypnotized them? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows as well as I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman mean to say 
the Republican contingent in the United States Senate was 
so ignorant and so superstitious that it could be hypnotized by 
a lot of cheap jewelry? 

Mr. HILL. It was not entirely Republican, either. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I paid the gentleman from 
Connecticut a high compliment at the beginning of this speech 
by saying he had made a good speech. I would not like to in- 
dorse it all. I would prefer to go through his speeches and 
read them before I indorse them, but it was a good Democratic 
speech in spots. [Applause.] That is what it was, and reci- 
procity is a good Democratic doctrine in spots, and until we 
can get a general Democratic tariff bill perfected and put upon 
the statute books I am going to stand by this treaty. Now, 
another thing 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. In order that I may know just what reciprocal 
spots do seem attractive to the gentleman from Missouri, I 
would ask him whether he would favor a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Mexico for the free admission of Mexican lead and 
zinc ore. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am in favor of the very same 
thing with Mexico about lead and zine ore that I am with every 
other country under the sun about every other article under 
the sun. I am in favor of a revenue tariff on every article ex- 
cept the necessaries of life. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] The proper function of levying a tariff is to raise rev- 
enue enough to support the Government economically and effec- 
tively administered. 

In levying that revenue the higher rates ought to be on the 
luxuries of life and the lowest rates, or none at all, on the nec- 
essaries of life. There are some exceptions about the luxuries, 
and one of them is that there are certain things which you 
ean get in so easily that it would invite smuggling if you 
make the rates high. As to luxuries that were finished luxu- 
ries products, I would put the higher tariff on the finished prod- 
uct, because it would give our men employment here, 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me? It is, of 
course, my fault that I can not interpret his answer, but since 
I can not will he kindly inform me whether he would favor a 
reciprocal agreement admitting free lead and zine ore from 
Mexico? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would levy a revenue tax on lead 
and zinc, iron and coal, and cobalt, and everything that comes 
into the United States, except on the necessaries of life. Noth- 
ing on earth would induce me to help report a tariff bill which 
puts a tariff on salt. I would not do it, because free salt is 
a hereditary Missouri doctrine. Thomas Hart Benton worked 
for 28 years to get salt on the free list. And Theodore Roose- 
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velt, who is somewhat of a Republican at least laughter! 
ps it is hard to tell who is a Republican just now faugh- 
ter 

Mr. PRINCE. The Speaker is a Republican. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I rather think the Speaker is. 
[Applause.] I do not believe I ever have had any trouble in 
locating the Speaker, or that he has had any ‘trouble in locat- 
ing me. That is my honest opinion. 

But I am not going to make a speech about him to-day. I 
am going to talk about Col. Roosevelt for a minute. Col. 
Roosevelt wrote a “Life of Thomas H. Benton,” and I will 
say that it is the best volume in the American Statesmen Series. 
He says in that book that Col. Benton deserved the greatest 
credit—not ordinary credit, but “the greatest credit — for his 
long and successful fight to put salt on the free list. And when 
Col. Benton got salt placed on the free list, he said, in his pomp- 
‘ous way, that he imagined he could hear the flocks and herds 
on a thousand hills bellowing out their love and gratitude to 
him, and if they had known what he was doing that is what 
they would have done. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to repeat what I am in 
favor of on the tariff and, as I understand it, what the Demo- 
crats are in favor of. I do not suppose we can get to it in a 
week, or a month, or a year, or maybe 10 years, all around, ex- 
actly. It is hard to approximate it. In levying a ‘tariff I am 
in favor of putting the highest tariff on the luxuries of life, ex- 
cept in those.cases where the luxury is of such a character that 
it would invite smuggling. I am in favor of putting the lowest 
tariff, or none at all, on the necessaries of life. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] And just exactly in proportion as things 
become necessary, I would take the tariff off of them and put 
them on the free list, or lower the tariff on them to the vanish- 
ing point. I do not think anybofly can misunderstand that or 
misconstrue it. 

Now, while I am at it, I want to say this, that neither my- 
self nor any of my party associates has the slightest desire 
whatever to injure any legitimate business in America—none 
whatever. [Applause.] It is a thing incredible that any sane 
man would want to do that. We have as much at stake in the 
Republic as you have. We did as much to make it what it is 
as you did. Our ancestors have been here as long as yours 
have. They fought as valiantly and as frequently to establish 
this Republic. Our children and your children must live here 
together. And what the Democrats are in favor of is so rear- 
ranging these laws as to give every citizen of the American Re- 
public a fair chance in the race of life. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] While we are not in favor of injuring any legiti- 
mate business, we do not propose that any business shall injure 
us, if we can prevent it, by charging two prices for a necessary 
article of life where it ought to charge but one. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] The cost of living by reason of the high 
tariff and trusts has become so high that it is with extreme 
difficulty that millions of people manage to live at all. 

One other thing: The Republicans always misstate the Demo- 
ocratic position on the subject of reciprocity. I never heard 
one of them mention it that he did not undertake to convey the 
impression that Democrats are opposed to reciprocity. That is 
not true at all. It should not be forgotten that the reciprocity 
treaty with Canada of 1854 was negotiated under the administra- 
tion of Franklin Pierce, a Democratic President, and it should 
never have been abrogated. Democrats negotiated it; Repub- 
licans abrogated it. That is the record, and can not be im- 
peached or denied. It shows how the two parties stood in 
those far-away years. 

I will tell you what the Democrats were opposed to, and 
what we are opposed to yet. We are opposed to that clause in 
the McKinley bill and the reciprocity growing out of it that 
undertook to authorize the President and the Senate of the 
United States to negotiate and adopt treaties affecting the rev- 
enues of this country, because we claim that that is a function 
of the House in a very peculiar manner. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

You can not bluff us out by offering buncombe amendments to 
this bill. One of my distinguished friends dug up-a quotation 
from one of my speeches and put it up out here on a placard, 
and said I was in favor of the privilege of amendment on all 
great bills. This bill is peculiar in its nature. It is not an 
ordinary bill. [Laughter.] That is the plain truth about it. 
In an ordinary bill you either pass it or beat it fairly and 
squarely, but in this you attempt to defeat it by pretending to 
be friendly to it and making amendments to it which must neces- 
sarily nullify the agreement. 

I have been a friend of reciprocity ever since I commenced 
making tariff speeches, which is a good while ago, and I expect 


to keep it up. When certain Republicans seem to come our way 
on the subject of reciprocity, I would be an idiot and a craven 
if I were to turn around and reverse the consistent position I 
have maintained for the last 25 years. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman has stated two or three times 
that this bill can not be amended without defeating the bill. 
He says the Canadian bill is similar to ours. I want to ask 
him if he is familiar with the bill now pending in the Canadian 
Parliament. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I never saw a copy of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have a copy of it in my hand, and I say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that we may amend our bill so 
as to provide for absolute free trade with Canada, and yet it 
will not affect the bill now pending in the Canadian Parliament 
to any degree whatever. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri.. I did not yield for a speech. There 
is one safe rule of action on the tariff for a Democrat to follow. 
Whenever you see anything that the American Tariff League or 
the American Economist are in favor of, fight it. 

Mr. BURLESON. The American Protective Tariff League? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; the American Protective Tariff 
League. Here is a resolution that they passed on the subject 
of piecemeal tariff revision, offered by Mr. Henry B. Joy, of 
Michigan: 

Whereas we have noted with surprise and the drift of senti- 
ment toward what may be called a ‘tariff revision; and 

Whereas it is to why free traders do and should favor a 
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protectionists in any eee of tariff revision. 

My Democratic brethren, that is fair warning. 

American Protective Tariff League supports a thing, you fight 
it. Whenever it fights a thing, you support it, and you will be 
on very safe ground. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to ask this question, not at all by way 
of controversy, but to get the gentleman's opinion. The theory, 
of course, of a reciprocity agreement is that by its terms it 
brings about mutual advantages to each of the parties to it. I 
can easily understand the advantage that comes to Canada 
from the admission of its preducts free into this country. I 
would like the opinion of the gentleman -as to the advantage 
that would come to the United States from any concession that 
the agreement gives to our preducts passing inte Canada. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My time is about up and I can 
not yield to any more interruptions; but I will say that it 
breadens our market. 

Mr. SCOTT, How does it broaden our market? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It gives us a chance to get in where 
we can not get in now. 

Mr. SCOTT. With what, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With our products. I have not 
the time to state all the things enumerated in ‘the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman refer to manufactured 
products? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Wherever the duty is lower it 
gives us an advantage. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman has said, and very truly, that 
we do not export into Canada any particular agricultural 
products that amount to anything. Therefore, if we export 
anything, it must necessarily be our manufactured products, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman is mistaken. I 
said no such thing. We export into Canada more agricultural 
products than they export into the United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. You mean leaving cotton out of consideration? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, yes. By leaving cotton out of 
consideration, and wheat and everything else out of consider- 
ation, you make the balance against us. That is the only way 
you can do it. 

Mr. SCOTT. If it is true, and I am sure that it is true, that 
precisely the same rates will be given to the products of any 
other country with which England has the most-favored-nation 
treaty as are given to the United States under this agreement, 
in what way do we get the preference? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We get the preference by being 
closer to Canada than any other nation on the face of the 
earth, separated only by an imaginary line. The gentleman 
comes from a rich corn country, and so do I, and last year 
4,000,000 bushels of American corn was exported to Canada. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Four million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; $4,000,000 worth. 

Mr. WEISSE. And $3,000,000 worth of meat products. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There are many more millions of 
dollars“ worth of American agricultural products exported into 
Canada which there is not time enough to enumerate, such as 
meats, animals, barley malt, and eyen wood pulp and other 
timber products, as well as seeds to the amount of $950,000; 
fruit, $4,500,000; tobacco, $1,878,000; and vegetables, $1,200,000. 
And by the time you get through with it we will export more 
into Canada than Canada exports into our country. I am in 
favor of this bill because it enlarges our markets, because it 
brings us into closer relations, and because in the days to 
come it increases the prospects of the consolidation of these 
two great countries. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 31237) making appropriation for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, had further in- 
sisted upon its amendments disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had asked a further conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and Mad ap- 
pointed Mr. Warren, Mr. BULKELEY, and Mr. TALIAFERRO as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. N 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MeCALL. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire about 
the status of the time, so that we may balance it. 

The CHAIRMAN, One hundred and one minutes have been 
consumed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
and 81 minutes by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatt]. 

Mr. McCALL. 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that it does 
not include the time used yesterday. 

Mr. McCALL, The agreement to-day was apparently that 
the time to-day should be divided equally; but I think it only 
fair, as the side which I represent had half an hour more yes- 
terday than the other side, to permit the other side to equalize 
that time and have half an hour more to-day than we have. I 
will therefore change the notice that I gave, and I will not 
move that the committee rise until half past 5 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to say that of the balance of the time one- 
half hour more should be allotted to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania than to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCALL. No; I mean to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZzELL] is entitled to a credit of half an 
hour from yesterday; but his side has used more time than my 
side to-day, so that if it is 81 minutes and 101 minutes to-day 
he is entitled to 10 minutes more, and that would equalize the 
time. That would give him the half hour to make up for the 
time that we occupied yesterday. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I was very 
much interested when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
explained the difference between prohibiting amendments to bills 
which he favors and prohibiting amendments to bills which he 
opposes. You have all seen in the lobby a quotation from his 
speech of June 7, 1910: 

I do not know how long I shall be here, but as long as I am here 
I intend to fight for the right to amend every section of every great 
bill which comes into this House, and I do not care a straw whether 
the Democrats control the House or the Republicans. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 7, 1910.) 

What a commentary on his views to-day! 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] frequently contend for full right of amendment in 
this House. I have heard him over and over again protest 
against undue haste. Sometimes I have agreed with the words 
of the gentleman from Missouri. Sometimes I have not agreed 
with them and have voted against him. It only goes to show 
the truth of the old adage, Mr. Chairman, that it all depends 
on whose codfish gets the hook. [Laughter.] 

I am not so foolish as to think that any words of mine can 
stem this panic. 

I remember that only six short years ago many of our friends 
on the Democratic side of this House admitted that the Ameri- 


Does that include the time used yesterday, 


can people once and for all had accepted the principle of pro- 
tection. To-day even those Republicans who still profess ad- 
herence to protection as a principle vie with each other in 
abjuring it as a practice, 

Perchance I myself might join the horde rushing to get be- 
hind the fence which marks the political dead line were it not 
for the fact that long ago I destroyed my bridges behind me. 
I do not pretend to be any Casabianca standing on the burning 
deck whence all but he have fled. I am only an ordinary poli- 
tician who in the past has committed himself, honestly enough, 
against Canadian reciprocity and in the present finds that his 
gorge rises when he is invited to swallow the words which he 
has uttered for a dozen years. 

I do not know what humorist was responsible for this reci- 
procity arrangement between the United States and Canada. 
I am aware that ridicule is but a poor form of argument, yet 
I can not refrain from alluding to that clause in the agreement 
which appears on page 6 of the President's message and reads 
as follows: 

Note.—It is understood that fresh fruits to be admitted free of duty 
into the United States from Canada do not include lemons, oranges, 
limes, grapefruit, shaddocks, pomelos, or pineapples. 

Inasmuch as that part of the message is confirmed by the 
McCall bill we can all thank heaven that at all events the Hud- 
son Bay pineapple industry will not be permitted to break down 
our home market and that the grapefruit grown on the North 
Pole will not be permitted to compete with Florida products. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I cite this passage merely as an illustration of the old proverb 
that the more haste the less speed. I cite it as an illustration 
of the carelessness with which the whole agreement has been 
drawn. Later I intend to show you that our commissioners 
who negotiated the agreement—if, indeed, we had any commis- 
sioners—disregarded the historical experience of the United 
States in reciprocity treaties of a competitive character, that 
they disregarded the maxims of the last three Republican na- 
tional platforms, and that they disregarded the fundamental 
principles of protection. 


NO HOPE OF LOWER PRICES. 


It is a significant fact that neither the message of the Presi- 
dent, nor the report of the Ways and Means Committee, nor 
even the speech of the President before the Illinois Legislature 
holds out the slightest promise to the people looking toward the 
decreased price of food products. Yet, everyone within the 
sound of my voice realizes perfectly well that the entire cam- 
paign conducted by the press in favor of this reciprocity agree- 
ment is not based in any way on the question of advantages to 
our foreign trade. It is simply and solely predicated on the 
assertion which is being made to the people that the house- 
keeper will be enabled to get her supplies at a lower figure. On 
the one hand, our farmers and our fishermen are assured that 
they will not be undersold by Canadian competitors. On the 
other hand, our housekeepers are told that they will reap a 
benefit from the decreased price of farm products and of fish. 

I ask you in all fairness, Mr. Chairman, how it is possible 
that both of these statements can be true. If the farmer is not 
to be undersold, how can the consumer buy his farm produce any 
cheaper unless, perchance, it is thought that the middlemen will 
be obliged to bear the loss? Yet it is evident that the middle- 
man expects to bear no loss, for I notice that throughout the 
length and breadth of this country the middlemen, almost with- 
out exception, are clamoring for the adoption of this legislation. 

I said a minute ago that the Ways and Means Committee and 
the President had neither of them promised or even indicated 
the possibility of lower prices of food products. It is true 
that the Ways and Means Committee in its report takes the 
ground that at some period, which it sets at 10 years distant, 
the United States may be unable to produce sufficient wheat to 
feed our own people, and it indicates the belief that the passage 
of this bill may in 1921 tend to keep down the price of flour. 
This view of the Ways and Means Committee is based on the 
fact that at present we produce a margin of only 17 per cent 
of wheat and wheat flour beyond what is required for internal 
use. That might at first sight seem a formidable argument; yet, 
if it is sound to-day, how much sounder it would have been in 
1872, for in that year we produced less than 17 per cent of 
wheat and wheat flour beyond what was needed for home con- 
sumption. How much sounder the argument would have been 
in 1904, for in that year our surplus production of wheat and 
wheat flour was but 8 per cent. A 

As a matter of fact, I do not suppose that the Ways and 
Means Committee seriously supposes that in 1921, or 1951, for 
that matter, the United States will be unable to produce enough 


| wheat for its own consumption. 
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After administering this slight encouragement to the con- 
sumer, the committee’s report has a reassuring word for the 
farmer. Speaking of free wheat from Canada, the report says: 


And would it decrease the price of our wheat? By no means, for that 
would be fixed by the world's price. For every bushel that would come 
in at Manitoba, so long as we raise a surplus, another bushel would go 
out at New York. 

Oh, how beguiling to talk about the world’s price and about 
trade on circles of longitude—terms which the farmer no more 
understands than does the political economist who utters them. 
The farmer can, however, at least understand this fact, namely, 
that each bushel of wheat from Manitoba which drives a bushel 
of his own wheat abroad through the port of New York imposes 
on him the cost of transportation and all the expenses incident 
to seeking a foreign market. 

HISTORY OF THIS RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to make a statement to which I 
challenge contradiction. I assert it to be the fact that the 
negotiations for this agreement which were inaugurated last 
summer were not based on any expectation that the price of 
food products would be reduced to the consumer in this coun- 
try. I assert that the motive for their inception was the de- 
sire of the President to be relieved of the necessity of imposing 
the maximum duties against the Dominion of Canada. Under 
the law of 1909 he was compelled to impose additional duties 
on the products of the Dominion unless Canada yielded to us 
as low rates as she yielded to any other nation. But Canada 
refused to grant us her lowest rates unless we entered into a 
reciprocity agreement. This, then, was the situation last sum- 
mer. Either a reciprocity agreement must be made or we must 
impose additional duties on Canadian products. In the latter 
event the President was threatened with a tariff war with 
Canada, and, moreover, with the displeasure of those of our 
fellow citizens who consider high duties indefensible. This 
country has thrived on unfulfilled threats of tariff wars, but 
evidently the President did not view the matter in the light of 
our past experience, or very likely he felt that this country 
was in no mood to support him should he be compelled to add 
25 per cent to existing duties on Canadian products. If such 
was his feeling, I think that he was probably correct. At all 
events, he adjusted himself to the Canadian demand, and the 
bill which we are to-day considering is the outcome. If my 
analysis of the situation is correct, it is a curious manifesta- 
tion of the occasional working of a compulsory maximum and 
minimum tariff. The imperative imposition of a maximum 
duty in the case of Canada, instead of being a weapon in our 
hands, became a weapon by which the Dominion could force 
from us further concessions. 

FREE-TRADE ARGUMENTS. 


There is not a single argument in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means which would not be applicable to a 
proposition for free trade in general, except that the line is 
drawn in favor of Canada on the violent assumption that the 
cost of production and the cost of labor are substantially the 
same in that country as in our own. The President, in his 
speech before the Illinois Legislature, goes so far as to say that 
substantially free trade with Canada is the logical conclusion 
of the last Republican platform, because the conditions of pro- 
duction are practically the same in Canada and in the United 
States, Now, as a matter of fact, what grounds have the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the President for any such as- 
sertion? Did not the advocates of the treaty of 1854 say ex- 
actly the same thing, and yet the facts proved them wrong? Is 
it not precisely this question which we have intrusted to a tariff 
board for investigation? Was this tariff board asked for infor- 
mation bearing on the matter? 

I assert it to be a fact that the Tariff Board in December, 
1910, had substantially completed its investigations with re- 
gard to the cost of production of pulp of wood. I also assert 
it to be a fact that the board was not called upon to produce 
this evidence during the time when this reciprocity agreement 
was under consideration by the State Department. I wish to be 
challenged right here and now by anyone who disputes these 
statements, 

[Here Mr. Garpner of Massachusetts paused. No Member 
arose in contradiction.] 

From my personal knowledge, Mr. Chairman, I do not pre- 
tend to be able to compare the cost of production in western 
Canada with the cost of production in the western part of the 
United States. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman know anything about the 
reports of the Tariff Board of the difference of cost in Canada 
and in the United States? 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I might say in reply to 
the gentleman that I introduced a resolution calling for such 
information from the Tariff Board. That resolution has been 
reported favorably from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but, owing to the interposition of the question now before this 
eee the resolution has not yet been acted upon in this 

ber, 


WAGES IN CANADA, 


As I said a moment ago, I can not speak of western Canada, 
but I have given some attention to the subject of wages in the 
Maritime Provinces and in the Province of Quebec so far as 
they relate to the manufacture of shoes and the products of the 
fisheries. No one knows what proportion of the inhabitants of 
the Dominion of Canada dwell east of the Ontario line. No 
census of the Dominion has been taken since 1901. At that 
time Canada had 5,300,000 people within its limits and it had 
only increased in population by half a million during the previ- 
ous decade. I think it fair to estimate the population of Canada 
to-day at about 7,500,000, of whom one-third are French 
Canadians. So far as these French Canadians are concerned, 
much as I admire them, nevertheless their habits, language, 
and laws substantially differ from those of any part of our 
population. Their labor unions are still in a primitive state 
and their labor laws are scarcely more effective than the labor 
laws of the Democratic States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Twice a year I visit Canada for somewhat extended periods, 
and while I have no figures to present other than those relating 
to the fisheries I have formed a definite impression that the 
wages of the eastern half of Canada are far less than our own, 
whether measured by piecework or by hourly wage. However, 
we have created a tariff board to investigate just such facts as 
these, and yet it seems that we are not to await its conclu- 
sions, but rather we are to lynch the prisoner while the jury is 
out. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
me a question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I have a great deal of respect 
for the gentleman’s knowledge of the Canadian situation. Will 
he indicate one item in which there is a great difference, or any 
difference at all, in actual production . 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; I said piecework. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania (continuing). Over that in the 
United States? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; for example, in the 
wages paid to cutters per case of shoes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman give the 
difference, or can he give it? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I can not give the 
exact figures. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Or of any item covered by this 
agreement? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I can not. The 
Tariff Board can give us a great deal of such information if we 
wait for their report. On one of the placards hung in the lobby 
I have shown the difference in the wages paid in the fisheries; 
that is to say, the difference in wages between Nova Scotia and 
Gloucester. I think that some time ago I showed the difference 
between the wages paid for piecework in our shoe factories and 
in the great McCready shoe factory of Montreal. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that the most effective argument that can be advanced 
against the consummation of this agreement is to recite in this 
way, if a difference is indicated? And if a difference does exist, 
why does not the gentleman or someone else opposing this 
measure produce the figures in this House? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Because, as has been said 
again and again in this debate, we have not had the time. No 
man can collect full statisties in the 10 days which we have been 
given. I have produced figures showing the difference of wages 
and expenses in the fisheries. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I will. 

Mr. FOCHT. I have been told by the president of one of the 
leading typographical unions that in the cities of Toronto and 
Buffalo there is a wide difference in the wage scale. Has the 
gentleman any information on that subject? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have none; but I should 
not be surprised if there were a wide difference between Toronto 
and Buffalo. 

Mr. FOCHT. There is. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am very glad that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE] raised this ques- 
tion. I remember, now, that I have somewhere among my 
papers a statement showing the pay of sailmakers in Lunen- 
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burg, Nova Scotia, and the scale of the sailmakers’ union of | 


Gloucester. I shall insert it in the Recorp as an appendix to 
these remarks. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow mea moment? In 
the testimony taken before the Ways and Means Committee 
when the Payne tariff bill was made there is no end of testi- 
mony as to the difference of wages between Canada and the 
United States. Up until within the last week or so I never 
heard anybody deny the difference. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Neither did I. : 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield on 
that? If that is the case and the Ways and Means Committee 
have been in possession of this knowledge, then what is at the 


base of this complaint that the Tariff Board has not furnished | 


the knowledge which the committee already possesses? 
Mr. DALZELL, There are other matters besides wages. 
The Tariff Board has not reported to us anything about the 


duty on pulp, pulp wood, and paper, a matter they have been 
examining, according to the newspapers, for the last six months, | 


nor upon any other subject that they have had in charge. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. How much time have I 
consumed, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 27 minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield now, but 
shall not yield again. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. To a very brief question. The gentle- | 


man will recall that he himself introduced a resolution asking 


for a report of the Tariff Beard upon this print-paper schedule? | 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Pulp of wood. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Pulp of weod; and the committee 
unanimously on the 3d of February reported that resolution 


and expected the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] | 


to bring it up when he found a proper opportunity. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman is mistaken. It was the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 
It was a privileged resolution, and it was not competent for the 
committee to instruct me to bring it up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman had been 
instructed. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I can not yield for a 
discussion in which I have no part. 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


Mr. Chairman, I could undoubtedly prove by quota- 
tions from Republican and Democratic platforms and from 
Republican and Democratic arguments that the provisions of 
this agreement are not in accordance with the former profes- 
sions either of one side of the House or of the other, neverthe- 
less I admit that mere proof of inconsistency is in itself no 
valid argument. I do not, however, feel that it would be out 
of place for me to point out the logical result of the President's 
belief, as expressed in his Ilinois speech, to the effect that 
substantial free trade with Canada is in accordance with the 
Republican national platform of 1908. He holds that to be the 
fact, because the Canadian cost of production, as he says, is 
practically the same as our own. If his view of the platform 
declaration is to be taken, it will necessitate the imposition of 
a different rate of duty for each different nation of the whole 
earth according to the cost of production of each particular 
article in each one of those nations. Such a series of different 
tariffs for different countries would engender entangling alli- 
ances with a vengeance and would prove the truth of the asser- 
tion made in the Democratic campaign book of 1902, to wit: 

Reciprocity with one country means a tariff war with other countries. 
It makes a few friends and many enemies. 


THE MAIN ISSUES. 


I take it that the questions most at issue between my col- | 


leagues on the Republican side and myself are as follows: 
First, is this agreement sound when viewed in the light of the 
theory of protection? 


Second, provided that it is sound in itself, will it entail dis- | 
astrous consequences, owing to the demands of other nations 


for the same treatment or owing to retaliatory incursions into 
the protective tariff which we now impose on manufactures? 


Third, is it a good bargain, judged solely from the aspect of | 


international trade between the United States and Canada? 
As to the question of whether from the point of view of the 
protectionist this agreement is sound er not depends a good deal 


on whether the cost of production of the various articles in- | 


eluded therein is or is not the same in the two countries. We 
have created a Tariff Board, gentlemen, to ascertain just such 
facts. We have no knowledge of the question to-day except 
tbat which comes from the evidence presented in 1909 before 


the Ways and Means Committee and from the evidence pre- 
sented last week before that same committee. The evidence in 
the hands of the Tariff Board is apparently available, but has 
not been sought. We do know this much, however, that the 
same evidence which induced Congress in 1909 to place a pro- 


*tective duty on farm products, lumber products, and fish prod- 


ucts has never since been contradicted. I confess that I am at 
loss to understand by what reasoning the Ways and Means 
Committee arrived at one set of conclusions in 1909 and then in 
1911, with precisely the same evidence on hand, arrived at a 
totally different set of conclusions. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that there has been an election since that time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Dees the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman frem New York? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is not necessary to 
yield. The gentleman from New York is an unkind Democrat. 


HOW FAR WILL THIS MOVEMENT GO? 


I think it safe to say that the inroads into the protective 
system will not stop with this agreement. The producers of 
raw material in this country far exceed in number the pro- 
ducers of manufactures. If, then, the duties are removed 
which protect our producers of raw materials, where are the 
votes to come from which will protect the duties on manufac- 


| tures? Is it not certain that the producers of farm products, 


of lumber, and of fish will join at once with the free traders 
in annihilating all other duties? Is it not obvious that men 
who are not protected themselves will refuse to accord protec- 
tion to others? To deny this proposition is to disregard the 
plain teachings ef history. It was the repeal of the corn laws 
of Great Britain which broke down the protective system of that 
nation. The farmers of England (and who can blame them?) 
declared against the whole system just as soon as they discov- 
ered that it was to be applied unequally. 

Now, as to whether we may be obliged to extend the pro- 
visions of this agreement to France and Germany, I offer no 
opinion. I am a layman in the matter of international law. 
But I submit that the exchanges of notes at the time when the 
minimum duties were prescribed between France and the United 
States and between Germany and the United States give those 
countries at least a reasonable ground for exacting under the 
most-favored-nation clause the same rates of duty which we 
grant to Canada. Be that as it may, and be the relative cost 
of preduction what it will, when all is said and done about the 
tariff, I am still of the unpoputar belief that for us the most 
favored nation on earth ought always to be the United States 
of America. [Applause.] 


IS THIS A GOOD BARGAIN? 


I can net believe that this agreement has even the merit of 
being a good bargain. Let me invite your consideration to 
its provisions. In the first place we are granted no conces- 
sions which are not also accorded to Great Britain, while Great 
Britain is the beneficiary of many concessions not given to us. 
In some respects, at least, this agreement fails even to give 
us the lowest rates that are granted by Canada to France. 
Canada insists on selling us her agricultural products, but she 
will not allow us to sell her the farm implements which har- 
vest those products. No, indeed! In farm machinery she 
allows a lower tariff rate to Great Britain. She insists that 
her lumber shall be admitted to our market, but she refuses to 
buy from us the axes and saws to fell that lumber. She in- 
sists that her fish shall come into the United States free of 
duty, but she refuses to diminish the bounties which she nays 


| to Canadian fishermen, and she refuses to grant us the privi- 


lege of inshore fisheries which she granted us even under the 
Elgin treaty of 1854. 


WHE DISASTROUS CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854. 
Mr. Chairman, I know of but one way of judging of the fu- 


ture and that is by the light of the experience of the past. 


From 1855 to 1866 we had a reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
known as the Elgin treaty, practically the same as this agree- 
ment which is proposed to-day, with a few more articles in- 
cluded. If anyone doubts that assertion, I invite his attention 
to the announcement made last week by the Canadian minister 
of finance, who negotiated this agreement. 

The Hon. W. S. Fielding stated in positive terms to the 
Parliament at Ottawa that this is substantially the treaty of 
1854 over again. In effect it provides for a free interchange of 
the products of the farm, the forests, and the sea, as did the 
treaty of 1854. 

Let me read you the words of Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
the best authority we have ever had on the question of reci- 
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procity. On January 7, 1885, speaking of the result of the 
treaty of 1854 with Canada, he made the following statement: 


Our exports to Canada in 1855 were $20,828,676, but under the 
operation of reciprocity then commenced they dwindled in 12 years 
down to $15,243,554, while the exports of Canada to the United States 
increased from twelve million and odd to forty-six million and odd 
dollars. When the treaty began the balance of trade had been 
$8,000,000 annually in our favor and that paid in specie, but at the 
end the balance against us to be paid in specie in a single year was 
$30,000,000. Here was a positive 38008 oss of over 15 „000 of 


our export trade and a loss of $38,000,000 specie, all go to enrich 


the Canadians at our expense. 

I have recently read over the debates which preceded the 
abrogation of the treaty of 1854. I noticed that some gentlemen 
who opposed the unconditional cancellation of the treaty took 
the ground that passions had been aroused in order to prej- 
udice their case. They said that the reason why so many people 
in the North wished to abrogate the treaty was on account of 
Canada’s hostility to the Union during the Civil War. Per- 
sonally I doubt that Canadian unfriendliness had much in- 
fiuence on the result, but I commend that argument to those 
gentlemen who hold that trade treaties conduce to friendship 
and peace between nations. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, scarcely a man in this 
House in 1864 and 1865 pleaded for the maintenance of the 
Elgin treaty. The issue was as to whether the treaty should be 
abrogated altogether or whether it should be canceled and a 
board of commissioners appointed to draw up a new treaty. On 
that issue the House voted by a large majority that it wished 
no further agreement with Canada at all. The bill went over 
to the Senate in that shape, and by a vote of 33 to 8 the Senate 
abrogated the Elgin treaty. Yet our Ways and Means Commit- 
tee jauntily dismisses the subject by saying that the Elgin 
treaty was terminated by the lumber interests. 

Let us look at the state of affairs which has existed since 
the abrogation of that treaty. Instead of being millions to the 
bad in our business relations with Canada, as was the case 
when the Elgin treaty was terminated in 1866, last year we 
were no less than $118,000,000,to the good. The balance of 
trade In our favor was $118,000,000. In the 45 years which have 
elapsed since 1866 our exports to Canada have increased by 
1,500 per cent, while the exports of Canada to the United States 
have increased by only 100 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 18 minutes. 

OTHER UNSOUND TREATIES. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts.. The old Canadian treaty 
was our only great experiment in reciprocity of a competitive 
kind. It is true that we have enacted two other treaties pro- 
viding for reciprocity in competitive articles—the Hawaiian 
treaty and the Cuban treaty. The Hawaiian treaty violated 
the Republican theory, which advocates reciprocity in noncom- 
petitive articles only, but its purpose was to prepare the way 
for a treaty of annexation. As a political measure it may 
have been wise; as an economical measure it was a mistake, 
for in the end it entailed a loss of more than $12,000,000 in 
revenue, 

To my mind the Cuban treaty is economically unsound, but 
politically it was an act of charity to those people whom we 
rescued from the oppression of Spain. 

SUMMARY, 


Whether or not the Executive is the best judge of revenue 
legislation, I think, is open to argument, but the fathers did 
not take that view when they intrusted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the sole initiative in such matters. I protest against 
the attitude of the State Department in refusing us the power 
of amendment, while leaving us solely the power of veto over 
measures tampering with our revenue laws. Can anyone gain- 
say the fact that we are asked to surrender to an encroachment 
of the executive power at the expense of the powers granted 
us by the Constitution? We are even to be denied the right 
which was successfully claimed by the Senate of France, for 
on April 1, 1909, they asserted their privilege of amending the 
French reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of Canada, and 
the Canadian Government promptly came to terms. 

THE FISHERIES. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I admit that this problem is far wider 
than any question of our fisheries. I shall not attempt to con- 
vince you of the awful rigor of the blow which you are dealing 
them, except so far as I shall show the facts by exhibits con- 
nected with this speech. I shall show you in the papers which 
I present that the rate of wages in the Canadian fisheries is far 
lower than it is at home. I shall show you the condition of 
affairs which prevailed under the free-fish provisions of the 
Washington treaty of 1871. I shall show you that during that 


period the town of Provincetown was reduced to direst extremi- 
ties and that the town of Gloucester was only saved by the 
phenomenal catch of its mackerel fleet, now fast disappearing 
from the seas, I call your attention once more to the fact that 
by this proposed agreement you open to free competition all our 
New England fishery products, and yet you still retain a duty 
on the vessels, the sails, the cordage, the nets—in fact, on every- 
thing which our fisheries use. 

I shall not dispute the assertion of my opponents that the 
fish industry of New England is not large and that the number 
of men in its employ is but 22,000, outside of the packing and 
canning establishments. Since when was the size of an indus- 
try the true measure of its need of protection? Since when was 
it the American policy to ruin men merely because they are 
weak? I admit at once that the industry is not profitable. In 
all its history of nearly 300 years no man in Gloucester has 
made sufficient profits from the sea to retire with a competency. 


GLOUCESTER’S GHOSTS. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman; but the highest authority in this land 
says that “Gloucester is seeing ghosts.” Oh, it is easy for 
men whose livelihood is not imperiled to assert that other men 
are unnecessarily alarmed; yet it is true that “ Gloucester is 
seeing ghosts.” She is seeing the ghosts of the men who saved 
the Continental Army after the battle of Long Island. She is 
seeing the ghosts of those same fishermen of Gloucester and 
Marblehead as they battled with the ice in the Delaware River 
when they safely brought Washington and his little army to 
turn the tide of defeat at the Battle of Trenton. Gloucester is 
seeing the ghosts of her old Reyolutionary heroes. If they 
were to arise in this House to-day, would not their pallid lips 
denounce in deep anathemas the ingratitude of republics? 

Gloucester is seeing the ghosts of the thousands of brave men 
who have given their lives in shipwreck and in storm to build 
up this Nation. Those are the ghosts she sees, not the petty 
ghosts of a penny gained and a penny lost, which disturb the 
dreams of the merchant in his countinghouse. 


GLOUCESTER’S DEFIANCE. 
You gentlemen, chambers of commerce, 
You experts in loss and in gain, 
Is a call to your wallet triumphant 
And a call to your manhood in vain? 
As you sit in your armchairs of leather, 
What's the wreck of a schooner to you 
What to you are the tears of the orphans 
Or the moans of the wives of the crew? 


In your damnable N 
Do you carry the dead on your roll? 


erman’s soul? 
You add to the trader’s abundance, 

To him shall be given, you ay: 

God help aes ht who has nothing! 
Even that be en away. 


As he drifts to his death out on Georges, 
As he’s caught by the storm off La Have, 
When the fog closes in on his dory 
Ard he knows that the sea is his grave, 
| He will think of your mean little profits, 
He'll remember your white-livered lies; 
But he'll 12 like a man to his Maker 
And he'll laugh you to scorn as he dies. 


{Great applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 
Platform promises. 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM, 1900. 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to . 
our markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce 
in return for free foreign markets. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM, 1904. 


We have extended widely our foreign markets, and we believe in the 
adoption of all practicable methods for their further extension, includ- 
ing reciprozity wherever reciprocal arrangements can be effected con- 
sistent with the principles of protection and without injury to Ameri- 
can agriculture, American labor, or any American industry. 

REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM, 1908. 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN BOOK, 1902. 


Reciprocity looks like free trade, but tastes like protection. It is 
really a new sugar coating prepared by the Republican tariff doctors 
for 1 patients who are refusing to take their protection pills 
stra’ 

Reel rocity is based upon the same false theories as is protection, 
and, like protection, is a sham and a humbug, and to most people has 
been and will ever continue to be a delusion and a snare. 

Reciprocity with one country means a tariff war with other countries. 
It makes few friends and many enemies. 

Reciprocity legislation confers dangerous and perhaps unconstitu- 
tional powers upon the President. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Comparison of wages in the fisheries. 
[From evidence before Ways and Means Committee, Feb. 2, 1911.] 


tenis, Fs 


APPENDIX C. 
Comparison of cost of building and equipping a fishing schooner. 
[From evidence before Ways and Means Committee, Feb. 2, 1911.] 


Schooner Clintonia, of Gloucester, Mass., built in 1907; cost 
TORS LOTT a Sie waned EA $15, 500 
Schooner Clintonia, of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, built in 1907; 
eee a RSE 9, 400 


These schooners were sister ships in every respect. 


APPENDIX D. 


Profits in the Gloucester fisheries from April, 1909, to April, 1910—duty 
three-fourths cent per pound. 


Net profits of Gorton-Pew Fish Co. fleet. $33, 578 
Net loss of Gorton-Pew Fish Co. fleet if salt cod had sold, 

on the 8 at one-fourth cent per pound lower than it 

grtually. O r aaa ein een bee aa aie ans 2, 964 


APPENDIX E. 


Tun NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES UNDER THE OPERATION OF THE Free FISH 
PROVISIONS OF THE WASHINGTON TREATY. 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
[From Boston Traveller, Oct. 30, 1884.] 


There sailed from this port (Provincetown) last spring 75 vessels to 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland and to the Guif of St. Lawrence 
cod-fishin, ounds. In tonnage it was the la: t and costliest fleet that 
ever sailed from here to these unds, including one vessel larger than 
ever before cleared from an Atlantic porr in the United States and sev- 
eral whose cost exceeded $15,000 each. Being successful, they brought 
back to this port the largest 80 dul catch ever returned here in a 
— — season, amounting to 144, uintals or 8,084 tons of cod. Not- 
withstanding this successful catch, the arene rices obtained ruled so 
low that the cost of catching, curing, and p. cing their fish upon the 
market exceeded the prices for which they were sold. 

From a careful examination of the expense and assets of the voyages 
of vessels belonging to nine representative firms and parties in this 
place, and which were made in vessels which obtained full cargoes, it 
appears the average cost of catching, curing, and marketing was 77 per 
quintal, and that the average price realized from sales was $2.64 per 
quintal. Hence, THOSE OF THE CREWS SHIPPED ON SHARES DID NOT 
RECEIVE ANY COMPENSATION FOR THE VOYAGE, but, being chargeable for 
certain outfits, provisions, and wages of those of the crews not on 
shares, incurred serious additional loss. THE SHARESMEN OF NOT 5 OF 
THE 75 VESSELS OF THIS FLEET WILL REALIZE A DOLLAR OF NPT RECEIPTS 
FROM THEIR RESPECTIVE VOYAGES, NOR DO THE OWNERS OF THESE VES- 
SELS FARE ANY BETTER. 

By contract between owners and sharesmen the former should realize 
a very limited net return on the voyage cited, but as a rule the latter 
are unable to liquidate their indeb ess and the yessels are held for it. 
Hence, only in a few exceptional cases will owners realize any net com- 
pensation, They have consequently lost earnings, insurance, and taxes 
on last season’s operations. 

s * s * * * 0 

All offers from dealers here to merchants in that and other western 
cities, even at unremunerative rates, have met the uniform answer, 
“ WE ARE SUPPLIED WITH ENGLISH FISH AT LESS RATE THAN YOU OFFER.” 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


[Evidence of Capt. Sylvanus Smith before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Feb. 2, 1911.1 


Capt. SMITH. The cod fisheries? In the beginning of that treaty the 
codfish business was good. The vessels that came up there sold their 
ear; at about $4 or 54.123 to $4.25 per 100 pounds in the vessels, 

ey went up that year into what we call the Cape towns, around 
the western shore of Nova Scotia, and built some 60 or 70 vessels. 
By the time they got them going there was an overproduction of fish 
or something and the price of fish went down. I took in fish on my 
remises for $1.45 per 100 pounds. We sold fish for $1.75 a quintal— 
hat is, 114 pounds—dried. We shi cargoes of fish to Surinam 
that we did not get enough out of to pay the freight and the other 
expenses—the commission, ete. 
hat was the condition of things during that treaty—the Washington 
treaty. We had one thing that saved us. The mackerel fishery has 
since been annihilated, but we then had a good catch of mackerel that 
helped us out. DURING THAT TREATY QUITE A LARGE NUMBER OF FIRMS 
SOLD THEIR VESSELS OR WENT OUT OF BUSINESS, 


THE SALT MACKEREL FLEET SAVED GLOUCESTER UNDER THE WASHINGTON 
TREATY—IT CAN NOT DO SO AGAIN. 


Average American catch of salt mackerel during last eight 
years of treaty____________.______.____barrels per annum. 308, 996 
Total American catch of salt mackerel in 1910-----_barrels__ 8,395 
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PRICES UNDER WASHINGTON TREATY PROVIDING FOR FREE FISH. 
[From books of Cunningham & Thompson, Gloucester, Mass.] 
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APPENDIX F. 


Number of men employed in New England fisheries in 1968, exclust 
packing and canning establishments. rate! 


{From Statistical Abstract of United States.] 
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8 Sen McCALL. I now yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
0. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire at the outset to 
congratulate my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
upon his most able and eloquent speech. I want also at this 
time to extend to him my thanks for the great honor that he 
has done me in placing me among that galaxy of statesmen 
and near statesmen which have adorned what has come to be 
known as the “Chamber of Horrors,” just outside this door. 
I want to say to the gentleman that so far as the quotation from 
my remarks is concerned I stand by it to-day just as much as 
I did then. 

Now, I think it would be only fair to me, under the circum- 
stances, to return the compliment, to quote, not literally but in 
substance, the remarks once made in this House by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. He has said that in this instance it 
depends upon “ whose codfish gets the hook.” I want to show that 
the gentleman has been consistent ever since he has been in this 
House for the protection of his particular codfsk In the 
Associated Press account of the maiden speech delivered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, which I read with feelings of 
the most intense admiration, I observed—and this, Mr. Chair- 
man, was on the subject of the pure-food bill—the following: 
Mr. GARDNER opposed the bill and declared that it would in- 
terfere—— : 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, not the bill, but the paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; be opposed the codfish paragraph. 
He declared that it would interfere materially with many 
legitimate industries. Boracic acid, he said, was used to pre- 
serve the codfish and would probably, under the terms of the 
bill, be held deleterious to health by the Government chemists. 
In conclusion, he said that there was a great deal of humbug 
about the outcry against adulterated food. If we ate adul- 
terated food, he said, we did not want to know it, any more 
than we wanted to know the unhealthful conditions with which 
we are sometimes surrounded. He said he believed the anti- 
spitting and other so-called health ordinances were overdone. 
At this point the House adjourned. [Laughter.] 
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I have always felt that the House upon that occasion took 
too drastic an action. [Laughter.] It must be remembered 
that that speech was the maiden speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It deals with those objects which were most 
dear to his heart—with the codfish of his district. He was 
then protecting the codfish against those who desired to purify 
him. [Laughter.] To-day he is protecting the codfish against 
those who desire to wean him away from the port of Glouces- 
ter, where he was born and where he ought to remain. 

I regret very much—no one more, Mr. Chairman—that this 
bill should have come before this House with a divided report. 
On the minority side the vote is six to one. However, I per- 
mit myself to doubt, if they had not been bound by caucus ac- 
tion, whether the vote would not have more closely approxi- 
mated four to three. Upon our side the vote is six to six. The 
committee is divided against itself, and I lament that such a 
condition should occur among members of my party, and espe- 
cially upon a matter of such immense importance as this. But 
inasmuch as we were not in any sense bound by caucus action, 
the votes of the individual members of the Ways and Means 
Committee must be taken as an expression of their individual 
opinion. Now, the principal ground of opposition upon this 
side of the Chamber to this bill is that it is a violation of the 
fundamental principle of protection. This is the conscientious 
belief, I have no doubt, of very many able men, and their 
opinion is entitled to the most respectful consideration, not only 
of members of their party but of the country. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Garnes] yesterday 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] this 
morning made most able speeches in opposition to this bill, and 
it seems to me they have exhausted the subject upon their side 
of the question. And yet while there are no men in this House 
whose opinions are entitled to greater weight, whose conscien- 
tious devotion to principle, whose integrity of purpose are more 
absolutely unquestioned, I take issue with them upon the logic 
of their conclusions, that this bill is a violation of the principle 
of protection. I am convinced, as those of us upon this side of 
the House in favor of Canadian reciprocity as established by 
this bill, that it does not yiolate the principle of protection 
either in the letter or in the spirit. If we are to hold that this 
agreement does violate the principle of protection in the letter, 
we must assume as a matter of fact the duties in the main as 
between ourselves and Canada are reduced below the protective 
point. That proposition I deny. But even if it is true, in order 
to show that this bill violates the principle of protection in the 
spirit, we must hold that there is no difference between the 
changing of duties to carry out the treaty of reciprocity and the 
changing of duties in a general revision of the tariff. I am not 
willing to admit the force of either of these two propositions. 
In the first place, I believe that few, if any, of the duties in 
this bill are in fact reduced below the true protective point, 
that is to say, the difference in the cost of production here and 
in Canada. In the second place, even if it were true that some 
of these duties were reduced below that point, I am not willing 
to admit that the principle which should govern in a general 
revision of the tariff is at all the same as the principle which 
should govern in a treaty of reciprocity with one particular 
nation. 

The competition which our producers might have cause to 
fear must inevitably come from that part of Canada which lies 
close to our northern border. If the people of Canada were of 
an inferior race, if they were willing to dispense with the ordi- 
nary comforts of living, if their standard of living were substan- 
tially different from our own, it might well be true that the 
letting down of the bars would result in the flooding of our 
markets with the products of low-priced labor 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I must decline to yield at present. A 
little further along I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 
Everyone knows, however, that our neighbors across the border 
are a superior people, similar in all respects, in education and 
mode and manner of living, to our people on this side of the 
line. In short, I think it can be safely said that in the cost 
of producing the principal articles in which we compete with 
Canada, certainly so far as that part of Canada near the 
Canadian border is concerned, there is very little if any differ- 
ence between us. 


Mr. DAWSON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I must decline to yield; and so, judging 
by the definition of protection as laid down in our last plat- 
form, that the duty shall equal the difference in the cost of 
production of articles here and abroad with a fair profit to the 
home producer, this principle will not be violated in the letter 
by the placing of a large number of the important things which 
Canada and we ourselyes produce upon our mutual free list. 


But even if it were true that some of the duties provided on 
competing articles in this bill are as a matter of fact less than 
the actual difference in their cost of production here and in 
Canada, I deny that the fixing of those duties in a reciprocity 
agreement violates in the spirit the true principle of protection. 

I deny that there is any parallel between a friendly trade 
agreement that we may make, as now, with a nation of 
7,000,000 people and a general tariff schedule that we may 
have against a billion and a quarter of people of all the nations 
of the earth. 

Gentlemen upon this side of the House haye said that they 
favor reciprocity, but that that reciprocity must be confined to 
noncompetitive products. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. DALZELL] this morning went into that proposition at some 
length. Now, I would like to know—I would like to have any 
gentleman in this House tell me—one single article either grown, 
produced, or manufactured in Canada that is not grown, pro- 
duced, or manufactured in this country. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman want 
an answer? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Furs. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Ice? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Furs. 

Mr. MANN. Furs are grown in this country. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to suggest that there is an 
immense number of furs in this country, and in Alaska, too. 
So that, according to that theory of reciprocity, anyone who 
abides by it, as does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is forced 
to admit that there is no such thing and can be no such thing 
as a reciprocal agreement between this country and Canada. 
It is a perfect farce to say that we can have a reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada not on competing articles. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman yield just for one question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I must decline, as I only haye a very 
short time, and I will yield afterwards, if I have any time. 
So that the only good that could possibly result from any 
reciprocity agreement with Canada must be with regard to 
competing articles. If we of the Republican Party who believe 
in protection are to oppose any reciprocity treaty, whether we 
may derive immense benefit from it or not, whether a country 
like Canada may make immense concessions to us or not, sim- 
ply because the duty on some few articles may be reduced as 
between us below the protective point, we might as well aban- 
don the whole theory of reciprocity. That, as a Republican, I 
am unwilling to do. 

I believe that protection and reciprocity ought to go hand in 
hand, and I believe that the principles of the leaders of our 
party who have favored in the past and who now favor both 
protection and reciprocity are not violated by this agreement. 

What does protection mean? Does it mean that high duties 
must be imposed upon every article produced in this country 
under all circumstances, whether it needs it or not? If that is 
the meaning of protection, it seems to me that we must re- 
pudiate the protective plank in our last Republican platform, 
a plank which the gentleman from Pennsylvania helped to make, 
and must go back to a more ancient authority than that to con- 
firm our position. Does it mean that in the making of a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement with any one country duties upon com- 
peting articles must remain as high against it as they are 
against all other countries, regardless of conditions? If that is 
what protection means, then it is a doctrine so hidebound and 
inelastic, so unresponsive to the march of events and the 
progress of nations, that it will be hard for those of us who 
believe in it to keep it from falling. My theory of protection, 
and, I believe, that of the majority of men who vote the Re- 
publican ticket to-day, is a policy that will adapt itself at all 
times to changed conditions; which will encourage industries 
that need encouraging; which will protect producers which 
need protection; which will maintain at the present level the 
wages of American workmen employed in producing those 
articles; but not one which will necessarily maintain forever 
an impregnable wall around this country, and especially across 
the Canadian frontier, which can benefit no one at all, except 
possibly only a few who may be able to hide behind some of 
the higher parts of the wall and, by combination among them- 
selves, inflate prices beyond a reasonable level. 

Such a theory of protection, it seems to me, accords exactly 
with that laid down in our last party platform. It accords 
exactly with the principle involved in the creation of a perma- 
nent tariff board, which this House, by an almost unanimous 
Republican vote, passed only the other day; and, finally, it 
accords exactly, in my judgment, with the principle involved 
in the bill which is now before us 
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Holding, as I do, this theory of protection, I should oppose 
as vigorously as anyone on this side of the House, not except- 
ing the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey]—and I can 
say no more—the lowering of any duty upon any competing 
article in the general tariff below the difference in its cost of 
production here and abroad, because that would inevitably 
result either in the complete annihilation of that industry in 
this country or else in the reduction of the wages of the men 
employed in it. But this bill is not a revision of the general 
tariff. It is merely the change of a few duties in conformity 
with a trade agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to have 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCatt], who controls one-half of the time, has requested the 
Chair to recognize the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH] 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The understanding was 10 minutes, but 
I will try to get through in five. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman now yield to a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In five minutes I can not yield. If I 
can have 10 minutes I shall be glad to answer the question. 

Mr. PRINCE. I ask that the gentleman have 10 minutes. 

Mr. GAINES. I suggest that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCat1] will yield more time to the gentleman, in- 
asmuch as he is a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
WORTH] yield to a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRINCE. A few days ago I saw the reports of the 
price of grain, and I have been watching it very closely since 
this reciprocity question has been up. As I said to you, a few 
days ago the price of wheat in Chicago was 95 cents a bushel, 
and in the Washington Times of February 14, 1911, July wheat 
is quoted at 90% cents. Has your reciprocity discussion anything 
to do with the fall of the price of wheat? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I do not know. I will be perfectly frank with him. 

The foundation of the opposition to this bill is based, it seems 
to me, on the same theory that it would be if this were a general 
tariff revision. I again repeat that it is in no sense a general 
tariff revision. The question of the principles of a general tariff 
are not involved. The fact that it is proposed to have the free 
interchange of some commodities between ourselves and our 
neighbors on the north by no means presupposes that we are 
to have free interchange of these commodities with any other 
country under the sun. If, by chance, in exchange for con- 
cessions that Canada makes us, and for the benefits which the 
American people are to receive, some duties may be lowered 
below the protective point to-day as between us and Canada, it 
by no means presupposes that duties may in the future be low- 
ered below the protective point as against any other country 
under the sun, 

The agreement upon which this bill was passed was nego- 
tiated under the direction of a Republican President, elected 
upon the Republican platform of 1908. Is it to be supposed, 
especially in view of what he has been saying in the past few 
days, that he is ready to repudiate that platform? The actual 
negotiations were conducted by an able Republican statesman, 
now premier and formerly Senator from the great Republican 
State of Pennsylvania. Is it to be supposed that he has 
abandoned the principle of protection? Gentlemen criticize 
some of the provisions of this bill. They have offered amend- 
ments in the committee; they propose to offer amendments on 
this floor, well knowing that a change of any item, no matter 
how insignificant, may result, and probably will result, in the 
entire proposition falling to the ground. They point to certain 
inconsistencies in the agreement. They complain that it was 
badly negotiated. It may be true that the agreement is not 
in all respects ideal. The President himself has recently re- 
ferred to some changes that he hoped could have been made.. 
In a speech delivered by him on Saturday in Springfield, III., 
he stated positively that he had given the negotiators great 
leeway in lowering or placing articles on the free list. 

He stated he had favored the placing of meat on the free list, 
and the reason it was not done was because the Canadian nego- 
tiators objected. Now, when we realize that the Canadian 
tariff is 8 cents, and that the tariff in the Payne law is only 14 
cents, we can see that Canada has yielded more than we have. 
They have yielded more than 100 per cent of their duty, and 
we less than 15 per cent. And so in many items of the bill our 
negotiators were compelled to yield in many instances to the 
judgment of the negotiators on the other side. We must realize 
that this trade agreement is a contract. These negotiations 
were conducted by representatives of both countries of widely 


diversified interests. They had to agree upon everything or 
nothing. They had to give and take. The proposition now 
before us is a great administration measure—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not yield. For us in the coordi- 
nate legislative branch it is only fair to assume when we are 
called upon to enact this agreement into law that the execu- 
tive branch was animated in the negotiation of this agreement 
by patriotic motives, and that the results are under all the 
circumstances the best attainable. 

oe CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p s 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I can have five minutes more I 
think I can finish in that time. 

Mr. McCALL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time is extended five 
minutes in order to finish. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not yield. I regret it very much, 
but I can not yield if I am to finish in the time allotted me. 

It is not for us to determine whether every particular detail 
is just what we think it should be. The question before us is 
simply whether the agreement as a whole is of benefit to the 
American people. If we so believe, it is our duty to vote it all 
up. If we do not so believe, it is our duty to vote it all down. 
At this point our functions begin and determine. 

I urge gentlemen on both sides of this House who are op- 
posed, honestly opposed, to Canadian reciprocity to content 
themselves with voting against its passage. That is their 
right; it is their duty, if they conscientiously believe either that 
its passage is not in the interest of the American people or 
that it violates the principles to which they are devoted. But 
do not, under the guise of amendment—in the adoption of 
which you may or may not be insincere—attempt in an in- 
direct way to prevent the legislative enactment of this trade 
agreement, for be well assured that the adoption of any amend- 
ment, no matter how insignificant, as I said before, may and 
will in all probability cause this whole proposition to fall to 
the ground. 

This is a case where some of our ablest and most time-tried 
leaders are in complete disagreement. So far as the question 
of Canadian reciprocity is concerned, we are at the parting of 
the ways. For my part I have had no doubt as to the course 
which I should pursue. With a high respect for their ability, for 
their integrity of purpose, for the services they have rendered 
in the past in the cause of Republicanism, I am unable in this 
instance to align myself with great leaders like DALZELL and 
HEYBURN and CANNON, and I propose to follow, and shall follow, 
upon this proposition the leadership of Payne and Roosevelt 
and Taft. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts yields 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Malnx having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
bad agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 32473) for the relief of sufferers from 
famine in China. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 31353. An act for the relief of F. W. Mueller; 

H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to com- 
memorate the discovery of Lake Champlain; and 

H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Cor- 
poration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River. 

} ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted a conference report (No. 2163) and statement on the 
pill (H. R. 31237) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, for printing under 
the rules. 

CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
31237) making appropriation for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, having met, after full and 
free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 13, 14, 
15, 26, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ents of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

6, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, and 52, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “ at,” following said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “of;” and transpose the words “in the Yellowstone 
National Park,” so that they will follow the word “ chapel,” pre- 
ceding said amendment, thus changing the portion of the proviso 
which relates to the proposed Fort Yellowstone chapel so that it 
will read as follows: 

“Provided further, That $25,000 of the sum herein appropriated 
may be used for the construction and completion of a chapel 
in the Yellowstone National Park on or near the military res- 
ervation of Fort Yellowstone.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted in said amendment, insert 
the words “and fifty thousand nine hundred;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed in said amendment, insert the following: “On 
and after the passage of this act every line officer on the active 
list below the grade of colonel who has lost in lineal rank 
through the system of regimental promotion in force prior to 
October 1, 1890, may, in the discretion of the President and sub- 
ject to examination for promotion as prescribed by law, be ad- 
vanced to higher grades in his arm up to and including the 
grade of colonel, in accordance with the rank he would have 
been entitled to hold had promotion been lineal throughout his 
arm or corps since the date of his entry into the arm or corps 
to which he permanently belongs: Provided, That officers ad- 
vanced to higher grades under the provisions of this act shall 
be additional officers in those grades: Provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall operate to interfere with or retard the 
promotion to which any officer would be entitled under existing 
law: And provided further, That the officers advanced to higher 
grades under this act shall be junior to the officers who now 
rank them under existing law when these officers have reached 
the same grade; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 18, 23, and 49, 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree. 

J. A. T. HULL, 

Gro. W. PRINCE, 
Wom. SULZER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN, 
Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


Amendment No. 1 changes the language from “ War Depart- 
ment” to “Chief of Staff,“ and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2, under the appropriation for the signal 
service of the Army, makes $25,000 immediately available, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 change the phraseology, with 
a proviso for the operation of aeroplanes and other aerial ma- 
chines, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7 removes the stoppage against officers who 
received pay for higher commands during the Spanish War, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 corrects the total, and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10 provides for clerks at posts com- 
manded by general officers, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 11 confines the appropriation to the increased 
pay of retired officers assigned to active duty, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 12 makes clear what was intended by the orig- 
inal law as to veterinary surgeons, and gives them the right of 
the retired pay of a second lieutenant, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 13 relates to travel allowance to enlisted men 
on discharge, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 14 relates to clothing not drawn due to en- 
listed men on discharge, and the Senate recedes. 


Amendment No. 15 relates to mileage, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 16 strikes out the word Provisional,“ which 
is no longer proper, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17 is a correction of the total pay for certain 
officers, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No, 18 relates to Army paymasters’ clerks, and 
the committee report a disagreement. 

Amendment No. 19 extends the appropriation for encamp- 
ment maneuvers until the end of the fiscal year 1913, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 20 is a correction of the amount to be paid 
as reimbursement to the adjutant general of Missouri. 

Amendment No. 21 makes this payment as a settlement in 
full, and the House recedes from both amendments. 

Amendment No. 22 relates to an increased amount for the 
Coast Artillery Militia, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 23 relates to the increased officers, and the 
committee report a disagreement. 

Amendment No. 24 relates to subsistence of competitors in 
the national rifle match, and the House recedes. ` 

Amendment No. 25 inserts the word “ hereafter,” so as to 
make the provision permanent law, and the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 26 relates to contracts not to be performed 
within 60 days by the Commissary General, and the Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 27 strikes out certain language which is now 
permanent law, and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29 are simply punctuation, and the 
House recedes. : 

Amendment No, 30 relates to the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a remount station in the State of Virginia, and 
amendment No. 31 restores the amount to what was reported 
by the House committee, and the House recedes from both 
amendments. 

Amendment No, 32 relates to sales of furniture to officers on 
the active list not occupying public quarters, and the Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 33 increases the amount provided for a 
chapel at Fort Yellowstone, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 34 relates to the location of the chapel, and 
the House recedes and agrees to the same with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 35 relates to the building of a chapel at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., and makes $221,700 immediately available 
for barracks and quarters, and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37 are punctuation, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 38 inserts the word “ hereafter” in the pro- 
viso relating to the accommodations on Army transports, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 39 is verbat, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 40 extends the privileges on the transports to 
secretaries of the Young Men's Christian Association, and also 
permits, under certain conditions, the shipment of goods to 
Guam under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 41 inserts the word “hereafter,” and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 42 removes the suspension in the accounts of 
quartermasters for certain years, for hire of motor vehicles, re- 
pair, operating, and maintaining the same, and the House re- 
cedes, 


Amendment No. 43 is the total amount appropriated for water 
and sewers at military posts, and the House recedes from its 
disagreement and agrees to the same with an amendment strik- 
ing out “ sixty-seven” and inserting fifty.“ 

Amendment No. 44 relates to the amount of money necessary 
to be used at the Fort D. A. Russell target and maneuver reser- 
yation, Wyoming, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 45 is simply a change in the language in the 
provision appropriating for Fort Meade, S. Dak., and the House 
recedes. 


Amendment No. 46 increases the appropriation $50,000 for 
roads in Alaska, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 47 provides the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, assign retired officers to work in Alaska, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 48 remoyes the suspension against the ac- 
counts for the transportation of officers’ authorized horses for 
1909 and 1910, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 49 relates to the establishment of a dental 
corps in the Army, and the committee report a disagreement. 

Amendment No. 50 authorizes the release of a strip of land 
for street purposes to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 51 is verbal, and the House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 52 strikes out the words “ until expended” 
and makes the appropriation for field artillery for the Organ- 
ized Militia available until the end of the fiscal year 1913, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 53: The House recedes from its disagreement, 
and agrees to the same with an amendment making more clear 
the limitation of the promotion of the officers affected. 

J. A. T. HULL, 
Gro. W. PRINCE, 
Conferees on part of the House. 


FAMINE IN CHINA, 


Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted a conference report (No. 2164) and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 32473) for the relief of the sufferers from famine in 
China, for printing under the rules. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
32473) for the relief of the sufferers from famine in China, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 


same. 
J. A. T. HULL, 
F. C. STEVENS, 
JAMES Hay, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


F. E. WARREN, 
Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The House recedes from its disagreements to all of the amend- 
ments of the Senate. The amendments of the Senate limit the 
appropriation for one trip of a transport only, and provides 
$50,000 to cover the expense. 

J. A. T. HULL, 


F. C. STEVENS, 
Jas. HAY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


he committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, most of the manufactories of 
pulp and paper on this continent are in the United States. The 
bulk of the raw material which goes into the manufacture of 
ground-wood and cheap print paper is in Canada. A consider- 
able portion of the timber in Canada available for this purpose, 
which is spruce wood, is on private lands, but the great bulk of 
the Canadian spruce timber which can be made available for 
the manufacture of cheap paper is on public lands owned largely 
by the Provinces and called “ Crown lands.” In some of the 
Provinces they are owned by the Dominion Government. 

When I shall have occasion to refer to pulp and paper in my 
remarks I shall refer to the description in the bill and in the 
agreement, which is more particular than that. The proposi- 
tion in the agreement is in effect that pulp and paper coming 
from Canada, manufactured from pulp wood cut on private 
lands, shall be at once admitted free of duty. The Crown-land 
pulp wood or timber is sold under restrictions which either pro- 
vide in the main that the wood shall be manufactured into a 
finished product in the Dominion of Canada, or else puts an 
extra charge for the cutting of the timber when exported from 
Canada, or in one case at least from the Province, We pro- 
pose by the agreement to admit pulp and paper which comes 
from the private-land timber free of duty and for the present 
leaving a duty of $5.75 a ton on cheap paper and a little more 
on the higher grade of paper, and $1.67 a ton on ground wood 
and a little more on other forms of pulp when made from tim- 
ber cut on the Crown lands where there is any restriction 
placed upon the exportation. 

The agreement further provides that when we admit from 
Canada all of the pulp and paper described in the agreement 
into the United States free of duty, then Canada shall admit 
free of duty the same articles going from the United States 
into Canada. 

Mr. SWASEY. One moment—— 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 


Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. MANN. Not until I finish this statement. Then I will 
be very glad to yield. Perhaps I will cover what the gentle- 
man has in mind. I think I will cover the subject if I have 
no interruptions for a moment. 

Mr. SWASEY. I think the gentleman will if he will allow 
me to ask him questions. : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is very complimentary. I think 
I will not yield under the conditions. 

It is not likely that the agreement that we may ship paper 
into Canada free of duty will ever be of great value to us. 
Under the agreement, if this bill is passed, we at once admit 
paper and pulp from the private lands of Canada free of duty. 
If the Canadian Provinces remove their restrictions on the ex- 
portation of Crown-land pulp wood, so that we admit all the 
paper and pulp described in the agreement coming from Can- 
ada free of duty, then the Canadians are to admit our paper 
and pulp free of duty into Canada. If the business of paper 
and pulp making is largely transferred to Canada, as some 
gentlemen believe will be the result of any reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada, it will make but little difference whether 
we have or have not the right to admit paper and pulp into 
Canada free of duty. 

It is said that this agreement is somewhat one-sided. In a 
way it is. The value of the agreement to the United States 
depends upon whether it is necessary for us to obtain from 
Canada pulp wood for the benefit of our mills. Most of the 
spruce pulp wood in the United States is contained within the 
confines of the State of Maine, which has a large quantity; 
and yet it has been estimated by gentlemen who have made a 
special study of this subject that all of the spruce wood in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains would be entirely 
consumed, at the present rate of consumption, within the course 
of 10 years. Canada has the great supply of pulp wood, reach- 
ing into her forests north almost beyond our knowledge and 
reaching to the east and into the west. We have the consump- 
tion of pulp and paper. We have to-day the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper. They have the raw material out of which the 
product must be made. They have it within their power to 
force eventually all of the manufacture of cheap print paper 
and ground pulp wood into Canada, if. they insist upon it. 
This proposition is to encourage them to permit us to obtain 
the supply of pulp wood for our manufacturers and for our 
consumption, and in exchange to give them free access to our 
markets in those cases where they put no restriction upon the 
exportation of their pulp wood. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
the gentleman? 7 

Mr. MANN. I would be very glad to yield first to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Swasey]. 

Mr. SWASEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois if, 
by this agreement or reciprocity compact, the pulp and paper 
industry in the United States get anything they do not already 
Paye ne right to import spruce wood from private lands free 
of duty. 

Mr. MANN. That is a fair question, and I will answer it. 
Under the terms of the agreement the paper manufacturers of 
the United States at present get nothing which they do not now 
have. 

Mr. SWASEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. But under the terms of this proposition they get 
the prospect of raw material in the future, which without it 
they will soon not have. [Applause.] We can not force the 
Canadian Government, nor can the Canadian Government itself 
directly force the Provinces which are the owners of the Crown 
lands, to permit the exportation of pulp wood. All we have the 
power to do is to offer to them something which they want, in 
order to encourage them to give us what we want. Under 
the terms of this agreement 

Mr. SWASEY. In connection with the other questions, where 
you said that we gained nothing by this reciprocity—— 

Mr. MANN. I did not say that. 

Mr. SWASEY. We do not gain anything. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may ask his question, but he 
ought not to undertake to quote me. 

Mr. SWASEY. While we have no additional right to import 
pulp wood under this reciprocity agreement over what we have 
to-day, do we not give up the $5.75 duty on every ton of paper 
that is imported from the private lands of Canada? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am surprised that the gentleman from 
Maine, who knows so much in reference to pulp wood—and I 
say it honestly—does not know that the duty on paper coming 
from private land is not $5.75, but only $3.75 a ton as now 
collected, 


Would a question disturb 
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Mr. SWASET. Let me ask the gentleman if we do not have 
a countervailing proposition of $2 unless they yield certain 
things under the tariff law, and has not the gentleman from 
Illinois said since he started to speak that the duty was $5.75? 

Mr. MANN. The duty now collected on paper coming from 
private land is $3.75 a ton. Under this agreement we propose 
to give it up. The duty collected from print paper coming 
from Crown lands is $5.75. That we propose to retain as a dif- 
ferential against paper made from Crown-land pulp wood in 
order to bring a natural inducement to remove the restrictions 
so that they may get the right to import paper free, they giving 
us the right to import pulp wood without restrictions. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think the gentleman has 
made plain one question that I desired to ask. But I desire to 
be sure that I am right. On the subject of wood pulp the provi- 
sions of this agreement would be practically the same as in the 
Payne tariff law? 

Mr. MANN. The provisions of this agreement as to ground 
wood is precisely the same as in the Payne tariff law as it is 
construed; I do not think it is a correct construction. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The change is in the grant- 
ing under this agreement the right to bring in free of duty 
print paper made from wood taken from private land. Now, 
one other question. I notice the bill prepared by the gentleman 
from Illinois, with which I am familiar, provides as a condition 
of bringing in any product from Canada that all restrictions 
shall be removed from every importation—— 

< MANN. I understand the question, and I will answer it 
in my time. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. If the gentleman understands 
the question, I will go no further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. Chairman, this is a bill affecting the 
revenues of our Government drafted through the channels of 
diplomacy by our State Department and commissioners repre- 
senting the Government of Canada. Inasmuch as it affects the 
revenues, constitutionally it can only originate in the House of 
Representatives. Since it seeks to promote reciprocal trade rela- 
tions between the two Governments it is apparent, from the 
very wording of the bill, that it did not so originate. In its 
very title it presupposes that an agreement has been reached 
between the two Governments, and that the House is called on 
to pass upon the measure in an effort simply to make legal and 


constitutional a matter which is altogether unlawful and uncon- 


stitutional; in fact, there is absolutely no concealment of the 
purpose for which this law is to be enacted, as the special mes- 
sage sent to Congress by the President is accompanied by the 
correspondence between the Canadian commissioners and our 
Secretary of State, reciting in detail the purport of the bill. 

At this time it would probably serve no useful purpose to 
argue with this House that the method of procedure is uncon- 
stitutional; that one of the bitterest fought contests in the Con- 
‘stitutional Convention was on the question as to whether a bill 
affecting the reyenues could originate elsewhere than in the 
House; that even the Senate was deprived of that prerogative. 
That subject was long debated; and in order to secure the rati- 
fication of the Constitution it was deemed wise by its framers 
that the right to originate legislation affecting the revenues 
should be placed exclusively in the hands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, just as the matter of ratifying treaties was left 
exclusively to the Senate. Hence, my reason for adding, among 
other things, the following statement in signing the minority 
report on this measure: : 

“The Constitution provides that revenue bills must originate 
in the House, and the President shall have the right to veto. 
The principle of this proposition exacts that the President shall 
originate revenue bills and that the House shall have the power 
of the veto. This abdication of power is obnoxious to my views, 
is unpatriotic and illogical.” 

Nor would it serve any useful purpose to repeat what was 
generally discussed when the Cuban reciprocity measure was 
pending. However, I want to state that, in the adoption of this 
revenue bill, originating, as it does, with the Executive, the 
House is losing one of its foremost prerogatives; and that the 
Senate, by permitting the House to assume jurisdiction of in- 
directly ratifying a treaty, is being deprived of one of its most 
important rights. 

The history of this legislation conclusively shows how easy it 
is for one branch of the Government to encroach upon the 
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rights of the other. When the Cuban reciprocity measure 
passed the House it was with a provision to this effect: 

That nothing herein contained shall be held or construed as an ad- 
mission on the part of the House of Representatives that custom duties 
pea changed otherwise than by an act of Congress originating in said 

It would seem that, while the House was, in that instance, 
permitting the Executive to encroach upon its prerogative, it 
then and there warned the Executive that this encroachment 
could not be continued. Of course, those of us who were here at 
that time believed that this warning would be heeded by the 
Executive or that the House would assert itself; but, since we 
are now confronted with a similar proposition wherein that 
prerogative is again usurped by the Executive thrusting upon 
this House the passage of Canadian reciprocity, with the House 
impatient to pass it, and, in its manifestation of that impa- 
tience, forgetting the admonition which it then gave, it is patent 
that such is not the case. 

But, more than that, while this agreement is being con- 
sidered during the closing days of the short session, with a 
crowded calendar in both branches of Congress, the restlessness 
of its proponents is further manifested, not in conserving the 
prerogatives of the House, but in suggestions—quasi threaten- 
ing—of an extra session should Congress fail to comply with 
the Executive's attitude in this respect. The impatience of the 
proponents of this measure is manifested by the undue haste 
and the scant consideration this bill has received. I merely call 
attention to this fact to the end that this phase of it may not 
pass unnoticed, and that at least one protest shall be given to this 
method of legislating, which contravenes the spirit and the let- 
ter of the Constitution of our country. Furthermore, the evil 
of such a procedure is apparent when a revenue bill, drafted by 
those not connected with the legislative department, is sent to 
the legislative branch of the Government with the injunction 
to take it as a whole or reject it as a whole, denying us even 
the meager privilege of offering amendments to a proposition 
solely legislative. Thus we see the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment, which should be kept separate from the Executive, is 
only executing the behests of the Executive, losing its identity 
altogether, and appearing in the rôle of simply confirming a 
secret agreement entered into by the Executive with a foreign 
nation. 

As a result of this mode of procedure, this legislation is 
ostensibly considered by the committee having jurisdiction over 
it without scarcely any relevant information. You may search 
in vain through the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to find that anyone has appeared to advocate this agree- 
ment. Some men will be found to have appeared before the 
committee to urge some specific thing in which they appear to 
have specific interest, but the proposition as a whole fails to 
find any advocate. The preparation which is requisite, the 
discussion which is essential, the presentation of facts which 
are necessary to a proper understanding of the subject, are all 
wanting. The author of the bill, as declared by him, which 
declaration may be found in the hearings, did not draw up the 
bill. Data which has been gathered at a great expense by the 
Tariff Board asked for at the very beginning of the hearing could 
not be secured in order that a proper estimate of the agreement 
might be made. On the whole, everything that tended to con- 
ceal the exact purport of the proposition failed to materialize, 
and the bill was hastily brought into the House. In the House we 
find the action of the proponents of the measure as zealous to 
press the matter to a conclusion, to the end, I must assume, that 
little or no light may be thrown upon the subject which might 
enlighten the people as to the object desired to be accomplished 
by the measure. Hasty legislation of any character can not but 
lend itself to improper legislation. There should have been a 
thorough investigation of the subject and more light thrown 
upon its various intricate provisions. In fact, the amendment 
in regard to wood pulp, pulp wood, and print paper shows with 
what haste the bill was drawn and how immature it was and 
still is, since it is contended by those who claim to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject and who appeared before the 
committee that had the bill not been amended in this respect 
the provision, as originally placed in the bill, would have occa- 
sioned the defeat of the entire measure. With the lack of in- 
formation which could not be obtained in regard to this propo- 
sition, it can only be discussed in a general way and without 
much detail. It is obvious from the mere reading of the bill 
that everything produced on the farm is placed upon the free 
list, while everything manufactured is retained upon the duti- 
able list at the same rate of duty or at slightly reduced rates. 
That in itself should condemn it in the eyes of every right- 
thinking man. Surely the farmer and the laborer are entitled 
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to fair treatment—they ask for nothing more; they should not 
receive less. 

That wheat should be put on the free list and a tax retained on 
flour; that barley should be put on the free list and a tax 
retained on barley malt; that cattle, sheep, and hogs should be 
put on the free list, while meat, pork, and other meat products 
should be kept on the dutiable list, is a matter not easy to 
fathom, unless we shall admit that we have become converts 
to that insidious doctrine of New England of free raw material, 
by which it hopes to continue the control over manufactured 
articles, which through protection it has been able to maintain 
heretofore. That timber should be excluded from our market, 
lumber in the rough placed on the free list and manufactured 
lumber retained on the dutiable list, affords another illustra- 
tion of the vagaries of this measure. In fine, the statement can 
be made that the purpose of this measure is to put the farmer 
of this country in direct competition with the Canadian farmer, 
in so far as the products of his farm are concerned, thus tend- 
ing to reduce the price of farm products and, consequently, the 
value of the farm itself; while everything that he consumes, 
even the machinery which he uses, and everything that enters 
into the daily needs of himself and his family he is compelled 
to purchase from a protective market. It seems to me that the 
farmer should have an equal chance with the manufacturer. 
It is not he who is building enormous fortunes. It is the manu- 
facturer. It is not he who is forming trusts and combinations 
in restraint of trade to increase the cost of living. It is the 
manufacturer who is engaged in such business, but it is the 
farmer who is furnishing the raw material out of which every 
need of the country is supplied. That the Meat Trust should 
receive consideration in order to enable it to maintain the high 
price of meat, while the farmer furnishes the animal on the 
hoof out of which the meat is produced free of duty, will not 
be easily explained to the farming communities in this country. 
Nor must it be conceived that the farmer along the Canadian 
border is the only one who will be called upon to suffer because 
of the adoption of the policy upon which this agreement is 
based. The farmer in the cotton States will find that the cattle 
he raises, the sheep and the hogs of his farm, will go into direct 
competition in the large packing centers of this country with 
the free cattle, hogs, and sheep from Canada. 

This of necessity will decrease the price of the animal on the 
hoof and depress the price of his feedstuff—the corn, the hay, 
and the oats of the farmer—while the price of meat will steadily 


continue to soar high and higher, as it has been soaring, to the | 


discomfort and suffering of all classes of our people. 

If tariff taxes are a burden on a people, as contended by some, 
I believe that the burden should be equally distributed among 
all classes. If any benefits accrue from the imposition of tariff 
taxes on imported articles, as others contend, that profit should 
accrue to all those engaged in the various vocations in which 
our people are engaged. To take off the tax on one class of 
products necessarily involves the increasing of taxes on all the 
others from which revenues must be raised to administer the 
Government. 

One can readily see that a tax on wool and a tax on woolen 
goods, if placed at legitimate figures, can be maintained with 
justice to the producer of wool and the manufacturer of woolen 
goods. But if the tax on the wool is taken off, the value of the 
wool depreciates, while that which is taken off of the tax on 
wool must be added to the tax on woolen goods, which increases 
the price to the consumer of woolen goods. In other words, the 
larger the free list the higher and more onerous must be the 
taxable list. The more evenly distributed the tax the lighter 
the burden on the consumer of the goods taxed and the more 
equitably the burden of the Government is placed upon all alike. 

In the majority report there appears this remarkable state- 
ment: 

The most striking tendency shown by our census of 1910 is the re- 
markable increase in the population of our t cities compared with 
the slow growth and, in some cases, the decline in our most fertile 
8 regions. The number of le who consume the fruits of 
the po compared with those who produce them, is rapidiy growing 
grea o 

This statement is remarkable not in that it is not true, but 
it is remarkable because it is found in this report and urged 
in support of the pending bill. That the people of the farming 
sections are gradually moving into the cities and towns and 
seeking other vocations than that of farming, which is not suf- 
ficiently profitable, is known by everyone. Our newspapers and 
magazines have teemed with articles on that subject. It has 
been the subject of ceaseless discussion by our trained minds 
in economic matters. And yet it is urged in support of this 
measure, which proposes to place on the free list everything 
which the farmer produces and maintain the high standard of 
prices on everything he consumes, This agreement will haye a 


tendency not only to encourage the farmer to leave his farm, 
but to cause those who have migrated to the cities and towns 
to remain there. If this statement does not suggest that idea 
I fail to understand its import. But it has been argued, and on 
this point the argument of the proponents of this measure has 
been on both sides of the question: First, that removing the 
duty on farm products will not decrease the price of farm prod- 
ucts; second, that removing the duty on farm products will 
cheapen the cost of living. In other words, it is contended at 
one and the same time that the farmer will get every bit as 
much for his farm products after this agreement is entered into 
as he now receives, but that the manufacturer, who is the con- 
sumer of the farmer's products, will pay less for that which 
the farmer sells at the same price, and therefore be enabled to 
sell his manufactured articles to the ultimate consumer—the 
same farmer and the men who toil at salaries, at a less price. 

I presume that it is because of the first proposition that this 
agreement will not reduce the price of farm products that the 
majority of the committee have found it necessary to use the 
language in the quotation which I have just read. It will be 
difficult, indeed, to make the intelligent farmer or the ultimate 
consumer understand this process of reasoning, though it is un- 
questionably well understood by the manufacturer, whether it 
be the packing house, the miller, or the agricultural implement 
manufacturer, for he can readily see that he is securing a 
larger market of raw material to draw from at a reduced price, 
and that there is no obligation on his part to correspondingly 
reduce the price of the output of his factory since his tariff is 
maintained. 

It has been argued by men who are devotees of the free-trade 
idea that the tariff now imposed upon agricultural products 
does not affect the price of those products. If that be so, then 
the removing of the duty means absolutely nothing. And yet 
the only articles which it is proposed by this agreement to make 
free are those very same farm products. Therefore, if this 
legislation will not affect the price of farm products, one way 
or the other, I fail to see any quid pro quo for entering into the 
agreement. This ceases to be a reciprocal, as it at once be- 
comes an unilateral agreement, exclusively in the interest of 
Canada and the American manufacturer. For, if we receive no 
advantage in the cost of raw material by taking off the duty on 
raw material, we shall receive no benefits from the standpoint 
of the proponents of this measure, and the cost of living will not 
| be affected. To the contrary, as the tax is lost by removing the 
duty from these articles, it will have to be recouped by impos- 
| ing a greater duty on manufactured articles, which will neces- 
| sarily make the cost of living even greater than the high prices 
| that are now being paid by the American people. 
| There is possibly only one article in this reciprocal agreement 

that directly affects most of the States of the South. Rough 
lumber and square and hewn timber, telegraph poles, crossties, 
and so forth, are placed upon the free list. Washington and the 
timber States of the Northwest will, of course, bear the brunt of 
the competition that will result, but the States of the South 
| which produce lumber, and Louisiana is second only to Washing- 
| ton in lumber production, will be affected toa marked extent. It 
is estimated that Canadian lumber will control the market as far 
south as Pittsburg and Kansas City, and that on account of 
freight rates, which are said to be $1.75 as against $8 and $10 
on lumber from Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
southern lumber will be entirely driven from this large con- 
suming territory. This industry is now in a lahguishing condi- 
tion, and to be at once driven out of such an important territory 
will have an effect which is now not so easy to calculate, but 
which can easily account for the disturbed condition of that 
industry throughout the South, and the uneasiness of our peo- 
ple in that section. 
| If for no other reason, this one would suffice to compel me to 
oppose this proposed legislation. But there are many other 
reasons equally if not more potent. For instance, this agree- 
ment is called a reciprocal trade agreement, and by that term 
one would be led to believe that there are equal advantages to 
both parties to the agreement. 

Looking into the articles affected and the quantity imported 
and exported in the commerce between Canada and the United 
States, we find this very striking discrimination against the 
United States and in favor of Canada: Last year there was im- 
ported into Canada from the United States of the articles in- 
cluded in this bill $47,827,959. There was imported into the 
United States from Canada $47,333,158 of the same articles— 
practically an even trade as to the articles affected by the pro- 
posed bill. The Canadian Government collected on the forty- 
seven and three-quarter millions that were imported into Canada 
from the United States $7,776,236.19, and under the present law 
the calculated remittance of the tax on our goods by Canada 
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will amount to $2,560,579.04. So Canada will still collect, as- 
suming that under this act the same amount of articles were 
imported into Canada from the United States, $5,215,657.15. 
On the forty-seven and a quarter millions which the United 
States imports from Canada the duty collected was $5,649,826. 
It is now proposed that this bill will secure the remittal by the 
United States of $4,849,933. Assuming, therefore, that an equal 
amount of the articles are imported into the United States from 
Canada, under this bill the duty of four and three-quarter 
millions of dollars will be reduced to $799,893. In other words, 
in the duty now collected on the same valuation of articles 
affected by this bill into Canada from the United States there 
will be a reduction of two and a half million dollars, leaving 
a payment of five and a quarter millions of dollars to the 
Canadian Government, as against a reduction of four and three- 
quarter millions in taxes, amounting to five and a half millions, 
leaving a little more than three-quarters of a million dollars 
to be collected by us. Canada, on the same basis of articles, 
will still collect, after this law goes into effect, as much taxa- 
tion as the United States Government now collects, and the 
United States Government will lose in revenues four-fifths of 
its present collections. This sum, deducted from the revenue 
of the Government by operation of this law, will necessitate its 
being made up in other directions. Therefore, in securing the 
free list from Canada we are not only putting the farmer at an 
obvious disadvantage, but we are at the same time putting 
the manufacturer in even a better position to exact still 
higher prices from everything that the American people con- 
sume, 

But even this does not picture our whole disadvantage in this 
proposed reciprocal agreement, For it is well known that the 
Canadian Government gives a preferential rate of duty to Great 
Britain, its mother country. Our hearings were so incomplete 
that we have not been able to ascertain just what that prefer- 
ential duty is. But we are cognizant of the fact that Great 
Britain enjoys a preferential duty upon the goods which it 
exports into Canada. 

The division which has occurred in Canada over the adop- 
tion of this reciprocal agreement has necessitated a public 
statement, generally reported in the press of this country, by 
the finance minister of Canada, Mr. Fielding, who was one of 
the two commissioners representing the Canadian Government 
in the drafting of this reciprocal agreement. In that statement 
I find the following: 

It appears to be assumed in some quarters that the tariff rates agreed 
upon discriminate in favor of the United States and against Great 
Britain. There is no foundation for this. 

In every case Great Britain will still have the same rate or a lower 
one. Canada’s right to deal with the British preference as she pleases 
remains untouched by the ment. The adoption of the agreement 
will probably lead to some further revision of the Canadian tariff, in 
which the Canadian Parliament will be entirely free to fix the British 
preferential tariff at any rates that may be deemed proper. 

Great Britain is a manufacturing country, and under this 
reciprocal agreement we are seeking a market for our manufac- 
turers. It is not supposed that we will export in any great 
quantities agricultural products under the free-trade provisions 
of this act. But it is for the manufacturer that we expect to 
secure in Canada increased markets for his products. Now, 
what becomes of the preferential which we secure under the 
provisions of this act if the Canadian Parliament is at liberty 
to make further preferential tariffs in favor of Great Britain? 
Where does the exchange come in? Under the policy of the 
administration, which is advocating this agreement, we now 
impose high duties on manufactured goods from Great Britain 
entering this country. And those duties are imposed with a 
view of excluding what are termed the “cheaper productions” 
of England from competing with our high-class products in the 
markets of the United States. 

But here we are securing a supposed advantage by negotiating 
an agreement somewhat reducing the duties on manufactured 
goods exported from this country into Canada in order to se- 
cure the Canadian market, and we are warned in advance by one 
of the commissioners who is thoroughly familiar with every 
detail of this agreement—certainly more familiar with it than 
anyone on this floor, since he assisted in its drafting, that 
Great Britain shall not suffer because of this reciprocal agree- 
ment; that that is intended to flimflam us, and that if, upon 
investigation, it is found that the preferential tariffs of Great 
Britain are not sufficiently large to give Great Britain the con- 
trol of the Canadian market, it will be up to the Parliament of 
Canada to further reduce the preferential duties in favor of 
Great Britain, in order that she might continue to hold the 
market to our exclusion. I for one can see nothing reciprocal 
about this agreement, and I wish to warn my colleagues repre- 


senting agricultural communities that this proposition is but 
the beginning of a series of similarly vicious legislation that 
will further impoverish the farming element of this country 
without decreasing or, I may more properly say, at the same 
time increasing the cost of everything consumed by this class 
of our people. 

I find that my colleague, Mr. CLARK of Missouri, whom we 
have already elected Speaker of the next House of Representa- 
tives, is quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: 

If the evening papers are to be believed, the President is going to 
call an extra session unless he gets his reciprocity scheme through this 
Congress. He has adopted one more Democratic principle. Give him 
time enough and he will adopt them all. While he is urging a reci- 
procity treaty with Canada—and I am heartily in favor of that—I 
wish he would extend its operations so as to take in our sister 
Republics on the south, every one of them in the Western Hemisphere. 
We ought to have the lion's share of all the trade with all the coun- 
tries in the world. What we need most is a wider market for American 
1 and that is what Democrats will try to secure. In this 

udable undertaking we invoke the aid of all American citizens. 

Through the press I notice that the President of the United 
States entertains yery much the same views that our colleague 
expressed on the floor of the House. In fact it was only yester- 
day that the President and Mr. CLank met on the same platform 
at the Pan-American Commercial Conference, which is being 
held in this city. In the Washington Post, Mr. CLARK is quoted 
as saying, “I am in favor of reciprocity, not only with Canada, 
but with all the South and Central American Republics. In 
ae am in favor of reciprocity with all the nations of the 
ea aoe 

This same paper gives from Mr. Taft's speech at the confer- 
ence the following quotation: - 

Mr. CLARK is in favor of reciprocity agreements with all parts of the 
world, and so am I. That does not help to a definite argeement in the 
case of any one nation, But Mr. CLARK and I have at least got to- 
gether on one very important matter, and I hope we can carry it 
through. 

Thus it is seen that in the future efforts will be made to 
patch up our tariff, not by revising it, but by negotiating treaties 
which will be enacted entirely at the expense of the farming 
element of the country and ‘which will greatly augment the 
profits of the manufacturers, while additional tariffs will be im- 
posed upon the importation of manufactured goods, to the detri- 
ment of the consumers of this country. 

The doctrine, as declared by Mr. CLARK, that he favors reci- 
procity with all the nations of the world is a complete aban- 
donment of the right of this House under the Constitution to 
originate bills affecting the revenue, and to transfer that right 
to the Executive. The abdication of the constitutional pre- 
rogative is complete, and hereafter, under that policy, the mis- 
sion of the House will simply be to answer yea or nay to all 
revenue legislation affecting the fisc of the country. The House 
is compensated, apparently, for the loss of this important pre- 
rogative by itself, in turn, usurping concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Senate in matters affecting treaty negotiations between this 
and foreign countries. 

I am frank to confess that had this declaration come from 
the gentleman, whom we Democrats have already elevated to 
the Speakership of the next House, prior to his significantly 
early election, I should have, despite my admiration for his tal- 
ents and my personal liking for him as a man, voted against 
him. Of course, that would not have prevented his election; 
but it would have at least emphasized my protest against the 
policy which I find him advocating. To Louisiana’s greatest 
industries—sugar and rice—this policy spells absolute destruc- 
tion. It will give us free sugar from tropical cane, against 
which we can not compete. 

In 1909 there was failure of the corn crop of Mexico. The 
Government of Mexico was purchasing corn from this country 
and Argentina in order to supply corn to its poor people at the 
lowest possible cost. That year in Louisiana and Texas we had 
a surplus of low-grade rice. The rice people of those two 
States asked me to go to Mexico with one of their representa- 
tives and try to place some of this rice. As to Mexico's produc- 
tion, we were unable to ascertain any information; but we were 
aware of the fact that the Mexican is a rice consumer. I went 
to Mexico with the manager of the Rice Association of America, 
Mr. Henri L. Gueydan, and a careful investigation showed that, 
while rice production in Mexico was in its infancy, yet Mexico 
was exporting rice to this country, and could and did dispose of 
it at a cheaper rate than we could afford to sell it. 

A treaty, similar to this one, is said to be under consideration 
between representatives of our Government and Mexico. Who 
can predict the future of our rice industry should that treaty 
be entered into? 
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The President yesterday, with great candidness, as quoted by 
the press, gives these reasons for the faith that is in him: 
We are chan; 


so that they 
the products of 
the other nations will attract those same people. 

Frankly stated, we shall put the farmer out of business and 
fondle the manufacturer. The farmer is languishing; we shall 
complete his undoing. 

Surely, this specie of reciprocity, and, in fact, every species of 
reciprocity, is repugnant to Democratic ideas, as is every species 
of the free-trade list. I take it that there is no room under the 
doctrine of a tariff for revenue, as advocated by the Demo- 
cratic Party, for either the free list or the reciprocal agreement. 
Even this measure, receiving as it is about to receive, the sup- 
port of the majority of the Democrats on. this floor, under 
caucus instructions, is admittedly undemocratic; and let me 
quote, in this connection, the resolution adopted by the 
caucus: 

Whereas the Canadian reciprocity agreement negotiated the Reci- 
8 Commission of the Dominion of Canada DnA the President of 

e United States, while not formulated in accordance with Democratic 
-platform dema is a reduction of some of the prohibitive schedules 
n the Payne tariff law, will tend to expand the trade of the United 
States in the Dominion of Canada, and is in part a recognition of the 
pence the Democratic Party has contended for in the Congress and 

its platforms. 

And from the Democratic platform of 1892 I quote the fol- 
lowing: 
to the 
ocratic 


From the Democratic campaign book of that same year I am 
going to read to you excerpts which confirm the plank of the 
Democratic platform that I have just quoted: 

That the system of reciprocity to which the Republicans are now 


poin with pride was begotten two years ago in fraud, was con- 
ceived dissimilation, was born in falsehood, and is now wrapped in 
the juggled figures of systematic misrepresentation. 


In the Democratic campaign textbook of 1902 there appears 
the following: 
ns ie ein looks like free trade but tastes lik 


e prot 
a new sugar coating prepared by the Republican terif doctors 
for many patients who are refusing to take their protection 
strai, 


Again: 

3 is based upon the same false theories as fs protection, 
and, like protection, is a sham and a humbug, and to people has 
been and will ever continue to be a delusion and a snare. 

Again: 


Reciprocity with one country means a tariff war with other coun- 
tries; makes a few friends and many enemies. 


Again: 

Reciprocity legislation confers dangerous and perhaps unconstitu- 
tional powers upon the President. 

Now, on the same subject, listen to what the Republican plat- 
form of 1892 has to say: 

We point to the success of the Republican policy of reciprocity, under 
which our export trade has vastly increased, and new and enlarged 

been opened for the products of our farms and work- 

sho people of tbe bitter opposition of the Demo- 
crate party to this practical business measure, and claim that, exe- 
cuted by a Republican administration, our present laws will eventually 
give us control of the trade of the world. 

And in its platform of 1896 I find this declaration: 


We believe the 1 of the reciproci ent negotiated by the 
last Republican Sdministration was a ey fe calamity, and we demand 


agreements of mutual interest which open 
return for our on 
builds up domestic 8 and trade and secures our own market for 
ourselves. Reciprocity builds up foreign trade and finds an outlet for 
our surplus. 


These quotations will indicate that the wording of the caucus 
resolution, in so far as it calls this measure as “ not formulated 
in accordance with Democratic platform demands,” is in 
thorough conformity with the history of our party upon this 
question. To the mind of everyone it should convey the con- 
clusion that the Democratic Party has never favored reciprocity. 
The same program that appears to exist in the minds of the 
next Speaker of the House and of the President of the United 
States agitated the public mind at the time of the adoption of 
wont was known as the McKinley billthe tariff act of 

As it passed the House the bill carried no provision relating 
to reciprocity. Mr. Blaine was then Secretary of State and 
had urged a provision in the act by which the President would 
be permitted to enter into reciprocal agreements with the coun- 
tries to the south of us. In the Senate Senator ALDRICH intro- 
duced an amendment to carry out the wishes of Mr. Blaine and 
to permit the negotiation of these treaties. 

That treaty had special reference to all the countries referred 
to in the remarks of Mr. CLARK, as well as in the remarks of 
the President. It will probably be interesting to note that every 
vote cast against the proposition was a Democratic vote, ex- 
cept those of Senator Edmunds and Senator Evarts. The list 
of the Democrats who voted against this measure includes the 
names of some of the greatest leaders of our party, most of 
whom have departed this life, but who have left behind them 
works for which the country justly feels proud. They were: 
Senators Barbour, Bate, Berry, Butler, Carlisle, Cockrell, Coke, 
Colquitt, Daniel, Eustis, Faulkner, Gibson, Gorman, Gray, 
Harris, Jones of Arkansas, Kenna, Morgan, Pasco, Pugh, 
5 Reagan, Vance, Vest, Walthall, and Wilson of Mary- 
and. 

The names of those Democrats should forever be perpetuated, 
for they stood by the platform of our party and opposed just 
such a policy as is carried in the pending bill, and which is 
contemplated by the present administration to be its future 
policy. 

This measure is but the precursor of many more of a similar 
character, and establishes a precedent that Congress will soon 
be called upon to repudiate, if our farmers and laborers are to 
be given an equal opportunity in this country with others of 
our people engaged in other avocations. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, the measure under consid- 
eration, “To promote reciprocal trade relations with the Do- 
minion of Canada, and for other purposes,” is the beginning of 
a sensible, patriotic policy that this country should have 
adopted before this. 

In my judgment, it is a step in the right direction, and if 
enacted into law must inure to the benefit of the great army 
of consumers, who have had but little or no advantage from 
the tariffs of the last 50 years. 

True, they have been the means of building up and fostering 
the great trusts, combinations, and monopolies of the country. 

If I had the time, it would be interesting to give the history 
of such well-known men as Carnegie, Frick, Schwab, Corey, 
Duke, and others whose names stand for immense fortunes, 
made in the last 30 years. These gigantic aggregations of 
wealth are the direct result of the tariff. The prevailing opin- 
ion among the farmers is that protection benefits them. Never 
was a greater confidence game played upon this important and 
influential class of our American citizens. Thanks to the read- 
ing and intelligence of our farmers, they are not longer misled 
by the specious pleadings of the highly protected manufacturers, 
Their eyes are opened, and they are now found against ship 
subsidy, protective tariff, government by commissions, and, 
finally, they are now asked to oppose the Canadian reciprocity, 
recommended and urged by the President. 

As stated yesterday on the floor of the House, that at a 
meeting of a number of Patrons of Husbandry, known as 
Grangers, on Saturday last I was astonished to find a strong 
sentiment in fayor of reciprocity with Canada. The objections 
raised were the duty on flour and dressed meats. The flour 
and meat trusts were blamed. When fully discussed the facts 
brought out that the many thousands of men employed in 
these industries would suffer seriously if these items were put 
on the free list. The same applied to dressed lumber. The 
more men employed in our mills and factories the greater the 
demand for farm products. When it comes to wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, and so forth, the market price of these cereals is fixed 
at Liverpool, based on the laws of supply and demand. This is 
so universally conceded that it is a waste of time to argue 
further on this line. As to corn, Canada is in no sense a com- 
petitor. The climate makes it unprofitable to raise this great 
staple. 
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In 1910 Canada sent us $97,000,000 of her products, while the 
United States exported into that country $223,000,000, a trade 
balance in our favor of $126,000,000. Under the beneficent pro- 
visions of this measure it will be more than doubled the first 
year. Freer trade with Canada is what the people of this 
country demand. 

As a farmer’s son, and a farmer now, proud of the honored 
occupation and of the 30,000,000 of people engaged in it, I 
wish to announce with emphasis that if I thought this measure 
would injure the farmers of the country my opposition would 
be as pronounced as my advocacy on this floor and elsewhere. 

The enemies of this wise and patriotic measure are all high- 
tariff advocates. They are the men who were responsible for 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill that the country repndiated. 
The people demanded a reduction of the tariff schedules, espe- 
cially on the necessaries of life. The report of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which accompanies this bill, is a very in- 
structive document, so much so that I desire to add the follow- 
ing excerpts: 

But it should not be inferred from the fo: 
derive any immediate advantage from a removal of the duty on wheat. 
Our tar dike has the effect of preventing millions of bushels of 
Canadian wheat from coming across the border, as it were, by the 

` force of gravity, and of turning this traffic through artificial channels 
to the Atlantic seaboard. If this tariff dike were broken down, it Is 
inevitable that very much of it would come into our country. And 
would it decrease the price of our wheat? By no means, for that 
would be fixed by the world’s price. For every bushel that would 
come in at Manitoba, so long as we raise a lus, another bushel 
would out at New York. e center of the wheat-growing area of 
North America on the north and south line is in the vicinity of Min- 
neapolis. It is also the central point for the making of flour. The 
natural destination of great quantities of wheat of the Canadian 
Northwest is Minneapolis. The difference in the quality of the Cana- 
dian and American wheat is such that by blending the two grains a 
better flour is produced than could be made from either alone. And 
if we did not restrict its importation a tremendous impetus would be 
ustry and to the trades 


ing that we shall not 


tend to k rices down; 
of the Poon Us 


„and 
The bill is a measure in the interests of 
the great mass of the people of the country, and the committee recom- 
mend its passage. 


I shall conclude my remarks with an editorial from the New 
York Herald of this date, which speaks for itself: 


VICTORY FOR RECIPROCITY IN THE HOUSE. 


Sentiment in favor of the reciprocal trade agreement with Canada Is 
me y the county mate rairie fire. 

e House of Representatives yesterday on a test vote showed a ma- 
jority of 77 in favor of the McCall bill embodying the provisions of the 
— He aginh and our special Washington dispatches indicate that the bill 

be passed this evening. 

At the opening yesterday of the Pan-American Commercial Congress, 
attended by delegates from all parts of Central and South America, 
there was enthusiastic advocacy of reciprocity. Speeches favoring it 
were made the Democratie leader, Representative CHAMP CLARK, of 
Missouri, and by President Taft, who frankly declared they had found 
a plank upon which both could stand. 

As shown in this incident, as well as in the test vote In the House, 
party lines are ignored in dealing with the matter of trade reciprocity, 
and this is as it should be, for the question involved is purely eco- 
nomic—not political. Representative GAINES, of West Virginia, speak- 
ing in opi tion to the McCall bill, yesterday, declared that it was 
unfavorable to the United States. Asked to explain why, if this were 
80, there was so much opposition to it in the British and Canadian Par- 
liaments, he admitted that he could not explain very clearly. A Demo- 
cratic Representative, however, out: 


* I can tell you where it comes from. It comes from ial inter- 
ests who will be hurt in those countries, just as it does in country.” 
That, in a nutshell, is the secret of the opposition. Dispatches from 


the Herald's bureau at Ottawa this morning show that the Canadian 
opponents of the agreement are raising the old scarecrow of “ annexa- 

on —good evidence that they have falled to find any reasonable 
arguments in opposition to the agreement. The intelligent people of 
Canada who are not profiting by “ protection” are, however, as earnest 
as the people of the United States for adoption of the agreement, and 
its ultimate victory seems assured. 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, the proper tests to apply to 
this proposed reciprocal trade agreement must be, Is it mu- 
tually advantageous to both countries, is it reasonably just 
and fair alike to all classes of our people, and is it sound in 
economics? 

The proposition which is before us divides the articles on 
which the duty is to be removed or reduced into four classes, 
under as many schedules. They are (1) articles which are 
placed on the reciprocal free list, (2) articles on which there 


is to be a mutual reduction of duty, (3) articles to be admitted 
into the United States from Canada at special rates of duty, 
and (4) articles to be admitted into Canada from the United 
States at special rates of duty. 

Four general classes of products are affected: 

First. Leading food and agricultural products, rough lumber, 
some raw materials, and printing paper. 

Second. Secondary food products, such as fresh and canned 
meats, flours, and partly manufactured food preparations, upon 
which rates are reduced and made identical. 

Third. Manufactured commodities, such as motor vehicles, 
cutlery, sanitary fixtures, and miscellaneous articles, on which 
rates are mutually reduced. 

Fourth. A small list of articles on which special fates are 
given by each country. Canada reduces the duty on coal and 
cement and the United States reduces the duty on iron ore and 
aluminum products. 

The most important provision of the arrangement is that 
embodied in Schedule A, which provides substantially for free 
trade between Canada and the United States in agricultural 
products. This includes cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, and all other 
live animals, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and all fresh vege- 
tables, dairy products, eggs, poultry, and so forth. 

There is no substantial difference of opinion that the free in- 
terchange of agricultural products between the two countries 
will be almost wholly to the advantage of Canada, with her 
yast areas of low-priced lands, gaining free access to a market 
of 90,000,000 of people. If the agreement provided nothing more 
than this it would be a jug-handled arrangement, with the ad- 
vantage practically all on the side of the Canadian. It is of 
little or no advantage to us to secure free access to the Cana- 
dian market for our agricultural products, which, in the main, 
Canada does not want and will not buy. 

If the United States is to derive any mutual advantage from 
reciprocity with Canada it must come from an enlarged market 
for our manufactured articles in exchange for Canada’s natural 
products. This is the whole foundation upon which the argu- 
ments for Canadian reciprocity haye been reared. Such an ar- 
rangement might be somewhat injurious to our farmers, but, it 
has been argued, this loss would be offset by the enlargement of 
our manufactures and the consequent increase of the home mar- 
ket for farm products. 

How much of advantage to the American manufacturer is to 
be found in Schedule B, which fixes identical rates of duty on 
a limited list of manufactured articles between the two coun- 
tries? Will the reductions made in the Canadian tariff enable 
our manufacturers to increase their sales in Canada at all? 

The reduction in Canadian general rates ranges from 24 to 5 
per cent ad valorem. A reduction of 21 per cent ad valorem is 
yielded by Canada on farm wagons, harvesters, reapers, mow- 
ers, and cutlery, and a 5 per cent reduction on plows, harrows, 
horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, and the like. On 
portable engines, horse powers, manure spreaders, and wind- 
mills the Canadian rates remain the same, although we reduce 
our rates on these articles from 10 to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Will anyone contend that these slight reductions by Canada 
will open a market for any of these products? Take farm 
wagons, as an illustration. The reduction of the Canadian duty 
is 24 per cent ad valorem. In other words, on a wagon worth 
$40 the reduction of the Canadian tariff under this arrangement 
would be just $1 per wagon. Would that slight reduction en- 
able us to sell a single wagon more in Canada than we do now? 

A most interesting side light is thrown on this phase of the 
question by the Hon. W. S. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, who was one of the negotiators of this arrangement. 
It is well understood that England enjoys a preferential tariff 
with Canada, and there was some unrest in the mother country 
lest this arrangement might give the American manufacturer 
access to the Canadian markets at the expense of their British 
competitors. The British manufacturer was assured by Mr. 
Fielding on this point by this cheering message: 

The range of manufactures affected Is comparatively small, and in 
most cases the reductions are small. 

If this were not enough to assure the British manufacturer 
that he is to lose none of the market he now enjoys in Canada, 
he must be perfectly contented with the further assurance that 
if it should work out differently, the Canadian preferential 
tariff can be adjusted to restore the British advantage. 

When these facts are considered in connection with the facts 
shown yesterday by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Garnes] that Great Britain’s preferential tariff with Canada is 
still from 25 to 50 per cent lower than the rates we would en- 
joy under this treaty, will some one kindly tell us how the 
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market for American manufactures is to be broadened at all 
under the terms of this agreement? 

Where, then, is the quid pro quo for the United States in 
subjecting agriculture in the United States, with its high-priced 
land, to the direct competition of the cheap lands of Canada? 
Is it right that the agricultural industry should bear the entire 
burden of any reciprocal arrangement which might be bene- 
ficial to the Nation as a whole? Even if that were so, who can 
say that it is fair to pile the load all upon one industry when 
the SNES benefits to the country generally are not ap- 
paren 

What sort of reciprocity is this which subjects the greatest 
single industry in the United States—agriculture—to absolute 
free trade with the country whose farms lie nearer the great 
centers of population in the United States than our own, whose 
soil is of equal productivity, and who enjoys advantages of water 
transportation over the American farmer? I do not recognize 
any of the principles of the reciprocity of James G. Blaine, who 
pleaded for reciprocity in noncompetitive products. Wherein 
does this proposal for free trade in farm products conform to 
the declaration of President McKinley in his last speech on 
September 5, 1901, when he said that “ we should take from our 
customers such of their products as we can use without harm 
to our industries and labor.” Does this proposed pact with 
Canada square with the principle declared in the Republican 
platform of 1900 in opening “our markets on favorable terms 
for what we do not ourselves produce in return for free for- 
eign markets?” Or does it fit our platform declaration of 1904, 
which favored reciprocal arrangements wherever they “can be 
effected consistent with the principles of protection, and with- 
out injury to American agriculture, American labor, or any 
American industry?” I confess my bewilderment as to the 
principles which underlie this proposal, which discriminates so 
heavily against agriculture, without even an apparent compen- 
satory advantage to the manufactures of the United States. 

Another feature of this arrangement which is entitled to some 
consideration is its increase in the differentials between natural 
products and the manufactures thereof. Is it entirely fair to 
place wheat on the free list and maintain a duty on Canadian 
flour? Why this differential in favor of the millers? Is it con- 
sistent to levy a duty of 1} cents per pound on fresh and cured 
meats—bacon, hams, shoulders, beef, and pork—and admit 
cattle and hogs free of duty? Is not this differential all in favor 
of the packers? 

I have a letter here from one of my farmer constituents on 
this phase of the proposed arrangement, which I desire to insert 
in the Recorp. It is as follows: E 

WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA, February 10, 1911. 
Hon. A. F. Dawson, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: As a farmer and believing, as I do, that as long as 
protection is the policy of this Government, agricultural products 
should be equally protected with manufactured articles, I do not 
believe the proposed reciprocity treaty with Canada gives the farmet 
a square deal, as it places wheat on the free list, while it keeps flour 
on the tax list. Cattle, hogs, and sheep are free, while meat and prod- 
ucts are dutiable, and while it retains the duty on finished lumber and 
manufactured products, it places logs and rough lumber on the free 


tition 
with the Canadian, 14 — not lowering the price on the manufactured 
goods a Signing fom 8 trade on farm products, let us have the 
same on the products of the mills, and I most earnestly protest against 
the proposed 8 and request you use all the influence you can in 
bs . reapectfully) J. R. MCCLEAN. 

But the supreme test which should be applied to this propo- 
sition is the economic test. Is it sound in economics? I be- 
lieve that protection is the settled policy of this Nation, not- 
withstanding recent political reverses which may point tem- 
porarily in another direction. It has been the settled policy of 
the Government for the past 50 years, and I see no indications 
tbat the principle is to be abandoned, though there may be 
differences as to the application of that principle. 

During those 50 years this principle has been a tremendous 
factor in the upbuilding of our country, carrying us forward 
by leaps and bounds, until to-day we stand forth as the greatest 
manufacturing nation in the world. Under the operation of 
this principle the manufacturer and the workingman have been 
protected against the cheap labor of the world by rates of 
duty sufficient to cover the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. These two great classes of our producers 
are not required to sell their labor and their products in com- 
petition with all the world, at the prevailing world price, if 
you please. 

The agricultural class of producers, however, were not in 
the same situation. There was a large surplus of farm prod- 
ucts which must find a market abroad—a surplus large enough, 
in many cases, to practically fix the price of the whole. The 
agricultural classes derived the incidental benefits of a large 


list, thus cheapening the articles the farmer produces in com 


home market, but as long as his exportable surplus was so large 
it virtually fixed the price of his products at the world price. 
Under the operation of this policy we have seen an exodus from 
the farm to other more favored industries, 

The population of the cities increased, that of the farms 
dwindled. The result was a lessening of agricultural produc- 
tion in proportion to population. To such an extent has this 
change gone on that the “back to the farm” question looms 
large in public attention. 

Under the operation of these great natural forces we are 
just reaching the point where a number of our agricultural 
products do not show an exportable surplus large enough to fix 
the price of the whole. This is true of beef and mutton, dairy 
products, eggs, and perhaps barley. The farmer has almost 
reached the point where he attains a partial equality with the 
other producing classes in the United States. 

Then there arises a cry for cheaper food products. The 
great cities and centers of population demand a return to 
the old conditions under which they can buy their food at 
the world price and still sell their products at the world 
price plus a tariff premium. Is that right either in law or 
morals? Is it just or fair that the great agricultural class shall 
be discriminated against in this fashion? 

A broad consideration of the effects of this proposed arrange- 
ment makes clear the effect it will have on agriculture. It is 
so clearly pointed out by one of the prominent economic writers 
that I desire to quote: 

The abolition of the tariff on foodstuffs between this country and 
Canada will add a to the be sear ir — — of them in the two 
countries combined to keep the price of them down to the world price 
for many 28 perhaps for another generation. The American farmer, 
who ha to have visions of exchanging commodities on a basis 
of price equality with other kinds of 
in the same old position, working harder and remaining rer than his 
fellow citizens in other industries. He will continue to escape from 
his relatively uncomfortable lot by abandoning his farm, whenever he 
can. ing over into the better kinds of labor. At last he will 
again overbalance by this method the economic disparity between his 
class and others. Then the cost of living will Jump again; and it will 
be necessary to find another agricultural country, me Russia, with 
which to make a reciprocity treaty. But, meanwhile, is there any social 
justice or any economic sense in the proceeding? d if there is not, 
— any true lover of the best interests of the country to desire the 
ratification of the proposed treaty? 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the desirability of increasing the 

solidarity of the nations of North America and of cementing 
the friendships between neighboring peoples, but if that can 
only be accomplished by an unjust discrimination against the 
American farmer—against that great class of our citizens who 
actually create the wealth which is the foundation of all our 
prosperity—then I say the price is too great. The sense of 
fair play in the mind of every American citizen will not sanc- 
tion the attainment of any end, however desirable, through 
methods that are discriminatory and unjust. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker,-we can not in this proposed 
agreement settle the tariff problem. It is the trade relations 
alone between the United States and Canada that we are to 
consider. If all the tariff laws between the two countries were 
to be repealed and all commodities produced in either, admitted 
free to the other, it would be a very different question than that 
which confronts us. It would then be as if the two countries 
were one and there would be no revenue collectors along the 
line. In that case I would be enthusiastically for it. Then all 
the sweeping statements that 3,000 miles of division line would 
disappear, and the like, would be a little more appealing. 

We may as well talk heart to heart and reason to reason, un- 
prejudiced, about this agreement. We shall be called on to cast 
our yotes and should honestly vote as we think the common 
interests require. We should not be provincial in our aim. We 
should take a broad national view. We should, however, see 
that no important industrial necessity of our country is put out 
of relation with the other industries. 

It is admitted that farm production ranks the highest in its 
importance, and as the proposed agreement makes the farmers 
of the United States and Canada compete with each other on 
a free-trade basis, but protects the factories of each country 
against competition with the other, it puts one industry on a 
free-trade basis and the others on a protective-tariff basis, It 
is rather strange that that should be attempted, and on that 
account it is a matter of interest to inquire how this agreement 
was brought about. 

I want to know why wheat that the farmer grows and sells 
to the speculator and miller is to be free, and flour that the 
manufacturer makes and from whom the farmer, wage earner, 
and others buy is to be protected by a tariff of 50 cents per 
barrel, which is more than the labor cost of producing it. If 
wheat is to be free, why not flour? Why force the farmer and 
other consumers to give the miller 50 cents a barrel extra? I 
want to know why hogs, sheep, and other live animals that 
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farmers raise and sell to the speculators and packing companies 
are not to be protected with a tariff when the packers are to be 
protected by a tariff of 13 cents per pound on the lard, mutton, 
fresh meats, bacon, hams, shoulders and sides, beef salted in 
barrels, pork barreled in brine, dried or smoked meats, and so 
forth. These the farmers often buy and wage-earners always 
buy. 

I want to know why a farmer’s chickens, ducks, turkeys, and 
geese are not to be protected when the farmers sell to the 
speculators and packers, but a 20 per cent tariff is to be added 
when the farmer, the wage earner, and others buy canned 
meats and poultry from the packers. I want to know why eggs 
are not to be protected when the farmers sell them, but the yolks 
of eggs are to be when the packers sell. I want to know why 
yegetables that farmers raise and sell are not to be protected 
when the packers are protected on these when canned. Why is 
it proposed to make potatoes and onions free, when there is to 
be a tariff on the machinery and tools with which farmers do 
their work? These are sold by the trusts to the farmers. And 
so I might go on and inquire why other things that the farmers 
produce are not to be protected when the things that farmers 
and other plain people buy which are trust produced are to be 
tariff protected. 

The tariff of 25 cents per bushel on wheat when imported 
into the United States and 12 cents if exported to Canada at 
times affects the price in these countries, but as long as we 
export wheat the difference probably never exceeds 11 cents 
per bushel. So, while under some conditions the tariff increases 
the price of wheat, and to remove it would reduce the cost of 
flour if we did not give the miller 50 cents tariff per barrel, 
but it is proposed by this agreement to do that, which amounts 
to the equivalent of over 11 cents tariff per bushel on the 
wheat required to make it. So, on the one hand, it is pro- 
posed to discourage the farmer from raising wheat, and, on the 
other, it is proposed to protect the miller, in order to enable him 
to charge the consumer the tariff. 

Following the same idea on other farm products, and then 
comparing that with the tariff on the manufactured products, 
we shall see the absurdity of the proposed agreement. Corn 
to be free, but corn meal to have a tariff of 12} cents per hun- 
dred pounds; rye to be free, but rye flour to have a tariff of 
50 cents per barrel; oats free, but oatmeal to have a tariff of 
50 cents per hundred pounds; barley free, but barley malt a 
tariff of 45 cents per hundred pounds; buckwheat free, but 
buckwheat flour 50 cents tariff per hundred pounds; peas free, 
but split peas 74 cents tariff per bushel; all grains free, but 
prepared cereal foods 174 per cent tariff, and mill feed and 
middlings 12} cents per hundred pounds; cattle free, but the 
meats which are prepared by the packers to be protected by a 
tariff of 14 cents per pound. The eggs, vegetables, and other 
products of the farmers are to have no tariff, but when these 
are canned the packers are to be protected by a tariff. 

Is it expected that the people are going to eat the grain with- 
out its being ground, the cattle without their being slaughtered, 
and so on, in order to give them cheaper food? 

What sort of agreement is this that proposes to make the 
manufacturer appear sacred, so that by law he is to separate 
the original producer and the final consumer by the levy of his 
toll on each? 

Here we are, in what is supposed to be one of the most im- 
portant legislative bodies on earth, suddenly confronted with an 
important bill and asked to pass it almost clandestinely and be- 
fore the American public can read it. 

The people have heard about it, and they are desperate to get 
relief from much of the foolish legislation that this body has 
previously enacted and that is now a burden on them. 

And reciprocity sounds good. Do we think the conditions now 
would be different if Canada and the United States had been 
one country? We should not fool ourselves by any such suppo- 
sition. We would simply have a few more States with the same 
conditions. That is not where our trouble lies. 

Reciprocity is not a specific but a general term that may be ap- 
plied equally to high or low tariff or to no tariff at all. But some- 
how many people have the idea that itis the latter. They should 
study the agreement. What is the use of fooling ourselves in 
order to believe that the social problems will be solved by reci- 
procity of the kind proposed in this bill? 

If all the countries in the world were to apply for and be 
admitted as States of the same character and their peoples 
were as nearly like us as the Canadians are we would still be 
face to face with the same problems that confront us now. Of 
course, any change makes a temporary difference. It is our 
social conditions that are wrong. We will flounder around 
_ perhaps a few years more and suddenly we will wake up to 
the fact that our basis is in error, and then we shall begin to 
establish another kind of reciprocity—a reciprocity that does 


away with special privileges such as this bill expressly main- 
tains. We will hear more about that when it shall have been 
discovered that reciprocity will leave us with the same problems 
still unsolved. 

Let us, in passing, observe that as long as Canada was an 
insignificant producer of farm products our farmers were in- 
duced to vote the manufacturers a protective tariff in exchange 
for protection on farm products, and it has been for a long 
time a burden on the ever-eredulous farmer and other con- 
sumers; but now that the years have drifted on and vast areas 
of the Canadian domain has been opened, resulting in enormous 
production of grains, stock, and so forth, certain manufacturers 
and corporations demand reciprocity to enable them to buy the 
farm products of both countries, with the farmers competing 
with each other, but when the factories get them they are to be 
protected by a tariff. 

This proposed agreement is reciprocity between holding and 
manufacturing trusts of the two countries to make reciprocal 
tariffs in their favor and to reciprocally remove the tariff on 
the products of the plain producers of both countries so that 
these may be left to the old law of competition, to compete 
with each other in the sale of their unprotected products to the 
holding and manufacturing trusts and, then, when in their 
control and ready for the final consumers, of whom these same 
plain producers form the great majority, they again become 
competitors with each other for its repurchase from the trusts 
and with a tariff added. 

We should bear in mind that there has been much politics 
lately and many disappointments. The President earnestly 
desires to secure some measure that shall be satisfactory to the 
American people, but the President is not able to do all the 
work pertaining to his great office. It is always necessary for 
Presidents to parcel out to others the greater part of their 
work. In the selection of several of his Cabinet officers the 
President has secured men of whom, some, however honest they 
may be, have been educated in the schools of the special inter- 
ests, and who do not understand that the difficulty attaching 
to this measure is that it is not framed for the common inter- 
ests. It is pathetic to see how innocent the President is in his 
discussion of this bill, for it is evident, from his remarks, he has 
not had time to study it. I quote the following from the 
President’s speech made at Columbus, Ohio, February 10: 

The principle of protection takes awer the justification for any tariff 
whatever by way of protection on articles ported from a country 
where the conditions as to labor and other circumstances are the same 
ee own and thus makes the cost of production substantially 

Canada is our neighbor on the north for 3,000 miles. Her popula- 
tion is English, Scotch, and French. Her soil is like ours. Her tradi- 
tions are the same as ours. Her language is ours. Her climate is 
temperate like ours, except that her grow seasons are shorter and 
she can not raise corn in any great 8 

The greatest reason for adopting this agreement is the fact that it 
is going to unite two countries with kindred people and lying together 
across a wide continent in a commercial and union, to the t 
advantage of both. Such a result does not need to be justified ya 
nice balancing of pecuniary profit to each. 

Good logic, indeed, that of the President, but it does not fit 
the wording of the agreement. The President is so honest and 
so innocent in the discussion of the agreement that we can 
easily believe that, on account of its length, he has taken some 
one else’s word for its contents. Let us note a few things for 
the purpose of comparing the President’s remarks with the 
agreement: Wheat to have no tariff, but flour to be protected 
by a tariff of 50 cents per barrel; rye to be free, but rye flour 
to haye 50 cents tariff per barrel; oats free, but oatmeal 50 
cents tariff per 100 pounds; barley free, but malt to have 45 
cents tariff per 100 pounds, and so on down the list. Note 
that in each case the farm product is to be free, but the finished 
manufactured product is to be protected with a tariff, so the 
manufacturer may charge the farmer and the wage earner with 
the tariff added. 

So, I might continue this list until it aggregated 131 items, 
mostly the product of the plain producers, that the agreement 
takes the tariff off, but then, on the other side, there is an ag- 
gregate of 131 items in the agreement that are protected by a 
tariff, and these are almost all products of the trusts, and 
articles that the plain people must buy from the trusts, and 
that protective tariff is not consistent with the President's logic. 

Now then, in view of these 131 articles proposed to be pro- 
tected, what shall we do with the President’s statement that 
“the principles of protection takes away the justification for 
any tariff whatever by way of protection on articles from a 
country where the conditions as to labor and other circum- 
stances are the same as in our own, and thus makes the cost 
of production practically the same.” And the President says 
they are practically the same in the United States and Canada. 
Is it possible that the President would make that statement if 
he knew the contents of the agreement. The two do not be- 
long together, and therefore I do not believe the President has 
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studied the agreement, for how is it possible to change the con- 
ditions alternately to protect the trusts with a reciprocal tariff 
that no explanation can account for the necessity, unless it 
equally applies to the commodities that are reciprocally free. 
There is no difference in principle in the two, and it can not be 
explained in any other way than that this bill was drawn for 
certain manufacturing and railway interests and against the 

Now, a few words about the tariff in general. 

Will some one tell if, after such an agreement, we are free at 
any time in the future, without the consent of Canada, to change 
the 131 items of trust-protected goods so as to place them on the 
free list, or are we tied legally or morally to maintain the recip- 
rocal contract until we can agree to reciprocally repeal it? I 
do not believe we are tied, but when the time comes it will be 
claimed that we are. 

Now, a few words about the tariff in general: : 

If one undertook an argument on the tariff problem based on 
principles of philosophy, with God as witness and fellow men as 
jurors, the verdict would be unanimous that the principles of 
philosophy do not apply to the present tariff system. Then 
again, if we should undertake to justify the present tariff laws 
on the basis of common sense applied to common necessity, there 
would be another misfit. But if we reconcile ourselves to the 
privilege of a few to be supported by special favors to be taxed 
against the rest of us, we can go on with the deception until 
we have defrauded ourselves and our children of all the natural 
advantages that this country affords. 

If we were to apply original truths and fit ourselves to the 
provisions of nature, we would sweep all tariff laws from our 
statutes and would collect a direct tax with which to operate 
our Government and apply a more effective way than a pro- 
tective tariff to protect American labor. No one with good 
reason and a knowledge of the facts that are available concern- 
ing the real costs of collecting and expending taxes would deny 
that by the present process of deceiving ourselves it costs us 
several times more than it would if we did not, instead of a 
direct tax, prefer to pay our taxes every time we go to a store 
to buy an article of wearing apparel or a morsel of food. If we 
were content to be fair with ourselves and apply reason and 
common sense to the administration of our Government and to 
our own business, we could change the conditions materially to 
our advantage, but since we have not learned to be entirely 
free in our thoughts on these matters we shall have to consider 
the tariff problem from the viewpoint of the world as men 
make it. 

The proposed agreement with Canada is important enough to 
justify a reason to reason consideration. I am not representing 
myself. I am a spokesman for the people; elected for that 
purpose. I give my time and study to these problems and under- 
stand them well enough not to be led by general sweeping 
statements. 

This Canadian agreement is not a matter of sentiment. It is 
a matter of application of business principles to the ways of 
men with diversified interests in competitive operation, hereto- 
fore and now adjusted to arbitrary barriers. But in that state- 
ment we must not neglect the fact that modern trusts enter 
into our business affairs and have destroyed the old competi- 
tive rule in the business of which these trusts have secured con- 
trol. We are face to face with made conditions that are not 
natural, but about which our institutions have adjusted. To 
secure the best results with the least cost we should get back 
and relate our industries to natural conditions, but we must do 
so with a full understanding of the consequences of the change. 
We must consult our own experience. 

Anyone who considers first principles knows that we are liy- 
ing on a false basis, but the very fact that we are has created 
a basis of its own, and in changing we must see that we do not 
get still farther from economic relations with the natural. If 
we would enter into these business changes with the enthusi- 
asm, patriotism, and willingness to sacrifice temporarily for the 
ultimate common good in the same spirit that we would enter 
an international contest to be settled by force of arms, we 
should not be long in getting better conditions, and if all 
humanity labored with that idea in view, the foolish parade of 
war would disappear. But many people are inspired with 
greater spirit from the drawn sword than they are from the 
utterances of statesmen, pointing the way to perpetual peace 
and greater prosperity. As long as we are willing to sacrifice 
so much for the one and so little for the other, we shall not be 
able to solve social problems in the light of true reason. 

I receive hundreds of letters and many telegrams and read 
the newspapers, and can easily observe that in a large number 
of these the individual interest dominates and the common in- 
terest is secondary. But those who have a personal rather than 
a public interest express themselves the strongest. There are, 
however, students, business men, farmers, and others interested 


from other than selfish motives who write. It is to them that 
we may look for unprejudiced expression, and to them and the 
millions of working people who no doubt think about it, but do 
not have the time to study the agreement nor to write to us, 
we must respond in our consideration. 

To parties addressing me I wrote 50 letters, equally divided 
to those who had written me to support and those who had 
requested me to oppose the bill, asking if they had studied the 
bill. From those opposed I received answers from 14, saying 
that they had not and did not know its contents, as they had not 
seen the bill. I received 12 like answers frnm those favoring, 
and none wrote that they had seen the bill. I do not wonder 
that very few people knew the contents of the bill, for I take 
about 100 newspapers, with the idea of keeping in touch with 
public sentiment, and I failed to find one in which the bill was 
discussed in its provisions, and as this agreement was sprung so 
suddenly I suppose it was difficult for them to obtain copies. 

I knew the campaign of 1908 was conducted by the Republican 
and Democratic Parties with a promise from both to revise the 
tariff downward, and I knew that by certain combinations made 
between many of the Republicans and a substantial reinforce- 
ment of them by a lesser number of Democrats the promises to 
revise the tariff downward was defeated. The people were de- 
ceived, but a little more time had been given to the considera- 
tion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill than has been given to this, 
and the people knew they were fooled when it passed. But the 
protest raised by the people in that case was a lesson to the 
politicians that they propose not to lose sight of. So when there 
began to be a general public demand for reciprocity for the free 
commercial exchange of the products of the United States and 
Canada between the two peoples there was hurried consultation 
between some of the special interests, to see if the thing could 
not be worked to their favor. They did not stop to get all their 
previous associates politically lined up. It was enough, if they 
could carry through the plan. No time could be given to the 
people to study the bill, of course, as that would defeat it, So 
there was a hurried notice sent out to stampede the country for 
it, and every sort of advertisement was used, The details of 
the bill were kept in the background, and this time it was the 
majority of the Democrats who combined with a smaller num- 
ber of Republicans to give the people a reciprocity agreement. 
It is reciprocity, of course, but not what was promised nor what 
the people wanted. They will discover that in due time. But 
the funny thing in this, if it were not so serious, is that the 
Democrats on the other side of the aisle did not see that they 
could have made this bill just what they claim to want—free 
trade—for while we might not be able to get Canada to admit 
our manufactured products free to her markets, they would not 
hesitate to sign the agreement if we admitted her manufactured 
products free to our markets, and the Democrats lost their op- 
portunity when they support a gag rule to prevent that. They 
fail, now that they have the opportunity, to help either the 
farmer or wage earner, but, on the contrary, damages both, but 
may be able to redeem themselves later. That is a matter for 
future proof. I can not see how it is that they let this oppor- 
tunity pass, for no better opportunity can come to show good 
work, and the people really want a free interchange of products 
between this country and Canada, This is the time, While the 
people have not had a chance to study the bill, we here have, 
and there is no excuse for us to blunder. The trouble is that 
the people think this bill is what it is not. 

I am not so sure, even though the agreement is ridiculous in 
some of its provisions and appears to have been drawn to favor 
the manufacturers, that we should not in the long run benefit 
by adopting it. I do not by that statement mean that we would 
get direct benefit from the agreement, for that, at the most, would 
be but temporary and to only a part of the people, and would 
carry losses to others, but if we adopt it we shall separate the 
elements of the old exchange system of tariff tinkering, such as 
we witnessed in the last tariff legislation. Perhaps the plain pro- 
ducers, in order to make an immediate start, are willing to take 
the first burden upon themselves of correcting the tariff system. 

The commodities of all the tariff-protected trusts specifically 
taken care of in this agreement might suddenly be put on the 
free list in our trade with other countries, That is really 
what will happen, and the trusts that are saved by this agree- 
ment will meet their fate in their very selfishness to profit un- 
duly by it. In view of that fact, and that fact only, can any 
Member justify a vote in favor of the agreement unless it shall 
be so amended as to carry out the principles expressed in the 
President’s statement previously quoted. There are numerous 
precedents for making amendments. No person who has the 
slightest knowledge of the contents of the proposed agreement 
woyld state that it conforms to the principles expressed by 
the President. I unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly state that the 
terms of the proposed agreement, in practically one-half of 
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the items enumerated, is in direct violation of the principles 
stated by the President and that if the President understood 
the agreement he could not ask us to support it on the prin- 
ciples named by himself, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the Republican Party 
ever promised anything, it has promised in plain and unequiy- 


ocal language protection to the farmer. This treaty is a re- 
pudiation of that promise, and its ratification will brand the 
Republican Party as faithless. Not only have the party plat- 
forms, including the last one, contained this promise, but cam- 
paign literature and speeches have uniformly proclaimed it 
as one of the cardinal doctrines of the party. The protection 
granted agriculture by Republican Congresses has, in season 
and out of season, been pointed to as a fulfillment of this prom- 
ise. While I am not aware that anyone denies that in the past 
the party has stood for such protection, it has been claimed by 
some that the last Republican platform modified the doctrine 
of protection so that this treaty is not in violation of it. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Even if the language of 
the last platform could by some stretch of imagination be con- 
strued so as to permit this treaty, it would still be no less dis- 
honorable for the Republicans to ratify it, because no one can 
seriously contend that the voting public was aware of any such 
change. Everybody understood that the party adhered to its 
former attitude. The argument of those who contend that the 
ratification of this treaty is not a violation of our party pledges 
rests upon the false assumption that this platform introduced a 
new measure of protection, namely, the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, and the further claim that 
there is no substantial difference in the cost of production 
here and in Canada. A reading of the platform will show any- 
one that this is not what we declared for. The statement re- 
ferred to as the measure of protection is practically a copy of 
the language in the platform of 1904 and is not new. 

The last platform does not only declare for a tariff equal to 
the difference in the cost of production, but also for a tariff in 
addition thereto of a reasonable profit. Here is the language: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference 
between cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit. : 

This provision was carefully drawn with a view of excluding 
from our markets goods that may be offered at mere cost, as the 
sale of goods at actual cost would soon drive industries needing 
protection out of business. No industry could long exist with- 
out receiving some profit. Even conceding, as is contended, that 
there is no substantial difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and in Canada, the American farmer is entitled, under 
this promise, to a tariff equal to a reasonable profit upon his 
crops. But the framers of this platform did not stop there; 
they declared expressly that the Republican policy of protec- 
tion is to secure against foreign competition. The language is: 

The aim and the purpose of the Republican policy being not only to 
preserve, without excessive duties, the security against foreign competi- 
tion to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are en- 
titled, but also to maintain the high standard of Hy of the wage- 
workers of this country. 

In the last Republican platform no special mention was made 
of reciprocity, but in the Republican convention of 1900 the 
Republican policy in regard to reciprocity was declared in 
these words: 

We favor the associate policy of reciprocity so directed as to open 
our markets on favorable terms for what we-do not ourselves produce 
in return for foreign markets, 

This declaration has never been changed. It was readopted 
in the last section of the last platform, which says that the 
party reaffirms and adheres to every Republican doctrine pro- 
claimed since the birth of the party. This treaty opens our 
markets—not to goods we do not produce, but to goods we do 
produce, and invites instead of prevents ruinous competition. 
It is indeed surprising that anyone can seriously contend that 
there is the slightest doubt as to the attitude of the last national 
convention on this subject, but, be that as it may, in a matter 
of this kind nothing but the utmost good faith toward those 
who have trusted us will fulfill our duty. The people have a 
right to insist that party pledges should be performed as they 
are generally understood, They will not take kindly to any 
quibbling. 

But they tell us that the farmers have no reason to ob- 
ject, because they say it will not injure them. The Presi- 
dent, in his message transmitting this treaty, urges ratification 
upon the ground that it will reduce the cost of food products. 
He expresses the idea that the effect will not be a sudden, but 
gradual, reduction in prices and that it will postpone the effect 
of future world increase in the prices, which means that this 
treaty will reduce the price of farm products and prevent our 
farmers from getting the full benefit of an increase in world 
prices for what he sells, while he must pay the inevitable in- 


crease upon manufactured goods that he must buy. The friends 
of this treaty tell the consumers in one breath that he is going 
to get cheaper food products and the farmer in the next breath 
that his products are not going to be cheaper. No one has 
attempted to show by what sort of legerdemain this can be 
accomplished. 

The naked proposition is that this treaty has been entered 
into for the purpose of lowering the price of farm products; 
and that it will accomplish that purpose no one at all familiar 
with the situation can doubt. It is undisguised, selfish, class 
. in behalf of the cities as against the producers of 


This treaty puts practically every farm product of the North 
on the free list, as Canada is the only country that can suc- 
cessfully compete. No pretense is made that the farmers are 
to get anything in return except some slight reduction in the 
duty on lumber. The treaty does not open to the northern 
farmer a market for a single bushel of grain or any other 
of his products, but it compels him to compete with Canada for 
his own market. We might consent to this if there were a cor- 
responding reduction in manufactured products, but extreme 
care has been taken that no manufacturer shall suffer. As an 
illustration it might be noted that the miller may buy his wheat 
in Canada, but the farmer who has got to sell in competition with 
the Canadian farmer can not buy his flour in Canada without 
paying 50 cents per barrel tariff. It is claimed, however, that 
this treaty provides for free lumber. This claim is very mis- 
leading. It is true that it gives to the cities free paving blocks, 
to the railroads free ties and bridge timbers, to the telegraph 
and telephone companies free poles, and to the brewers free 
barrel staves, but it does not make free ordinary lumber used 
for building purposes. Sawed lumber, not planed or matched 
and grooved, is free, but a substantial duty is retained on all 
the grades used for ordinary building purposes. The lumber 
that is free is seldom handled by retail dealers. The planed 
lumber is so much lighter in weight that transportation 
charges are enough less to make it much cheaper. It is use- 
less to argue that this reduction, which is a dollar and a 
quarter a thousand, will affect retail prices. Everybody knows 
that the lumber dealers are in a combination that absolutely con- 
trols prices. This was clearly illustrated a few years ago when 
the wholesale prices fell some $6 to $8 per thousand without 
affecting the retail price of lumber. This reduction will not 
affect the price any more than did the like reduction in the 
Payne tariff law. It will only increase the lumbermen’s profit. 

Those who claim that this will not injure the farmers say no 
one can profit by a tariff upon any article of which we export 
large quantities. Theoretically this is true, but it is not true 
that we export any large quantity of any of the farm products 
raised along the northern border. The United States has al- 
most ceased to export barley, flax, oats, hay, potatoes, butter, 
eggs, cheese, or poultry, and we only occasionally export any 
wheat raised in Minnesota or the Dakotas, or any flour from 
such wheat. It is nearly all consumed in the United States, 
Minneapolis, which received annually more than 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat during the last three years, did not export in 
the aggregate more than $50,000 worth of wheat and flour all 
told, and the combined export of Duluth and Superior, cities 
that receive about as much wheat as Minneapolis, have been re- 
duced to some $6,000,000 or $8,000,000 annually, including the 
export of flour. Minnesota and the Dakotas produce nearly all 
the spring wheat in this country, and as spring wheat has some 
advantages over fall wheat for milling purposes it has made it 
possible to secure the added price. To the north of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas is Canada, with a territory now producing 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of spring wheat annually, ef 
which Winnipeg last year received some 71,000,000 bushels, be- 
sides some fall wheat. The price for Canadian wheat of the 
same character as ours has during a number of years been 
about 10 cents per bushel lower than Minneapolis and Duluth 
prices. This advantage to our farmers as against Canadian 
prices applies to flaxseed and barley as well. Our newspapers 
have repeatedly called attention to this situation. I notice by 
the report on this bill that we are going to have millions of 
bushels of Canadian wheat come into our markets without 
affecting prices. In explanation it is said that the price is fixed 
by the Liverpool price. This is not true, as shown by a state- 
ment from the Department of Commerce and Labor giving the 
prices in these different markets. This statement shows that 
from September 1, 1909, to September 1, 1910, the price of wheat 
in Minneapolis was, with the exception of a few weeks, when 
there was a large surplus of grain, about 10 cents higher than 
the Winnipeg price for the same kind and grade of wheat in 
store at the Lake ports; and that while this premium existed 
the price of wheat in Minneapolis was on an average less than 
10 cents lower than Liverpool and for three months higher than 
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Liverpool, though it would cost Minneapolis about twice 10 
cents to put it on the Liverpool market. This statement also 
shows that during this year the flaxseed was about 20 cents 
higher in Minneapolis than in Winnipeg. 

When the Payne tariff law was under consideration, some two 
years ago, the Minneapolis millers filed with the Treasury De- 
partmeut statements showing that Minnesota wheat was about 
9 cents higher than Canada, and it was then freely urged that 
this difference was often greater. 

The Commercial West, considered excellent authority, has 
lately published a statement showing that during the last six 
months this same difference has been maintained between the 
price of wheat at Minneapolis and Winnipeg. It has also been 
claimed that the price in this country would not be decreased 
by admitting Canadian farm products, but that Canadian 
prices would advance to our prices. This contention is con- 
trary to experience. The Canadian price is nearly always 
the European price less expenses of transportation, and as 
they double and treble their production of wheat, as they claim 
they will do, the spread between Liverpool and our prices 
will grow greater. Tables in the 1908 and 1909 Yearbooks of 
Agriculture show that the difference in the average farm price 
of wheat between Minnesota and New York has gradually de- 
creased as competition for the wheat has increased. Prior to 
1875 the difference was 75 cents per bushel. This has been 
reduced, so that in 1909 it was less than half of the cost of 
transportation from Minneapolis to New York. As long as 
wheat was freely offered the difference ranged between 20 and 
25 cents, so as to permit export, and there is every reason to 
believe that as soon as the Canadian wheat creates a surplus 
in our markets the same condition will again exist. I will 
print the tables from the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
On examination you will note that during the thrashing season, 
when much grain is rushed into the market, Liverpool was 
about 30 cents higher than Minneapolis and Winnipeg, clearly 
showing the effect of this temporary surplus, and that even 
Winnipeg for a few days after having disposed of its export 
wheat was a trifle high for export. It may be urged that this 
is an unfair condition, but if you will examine the figures you 
will find that the farmers of the Northwest are only gaining by 
the tariff about one-third to one-half of the expenses of placing 
their crops upon the Liverpool market. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the report 
of the Select Committee of the Senate on Wages and Prices of 
Commodities in the United States, dated January 23, 1910, 
which says, page 13: 


Witnesses agree that farming operations were conducted at a loss. 

or at best with only a slight margin of profit, for several years, an 
that only during the past two or three years have farmers been able to 
secure a fair return on their labor and investments. The wealth of the 
rS has increased largely through the increase in the value of their 
and. 
The State University of Minnesota bas since 1902 kept in the greatest 
detail record of a number of farms in that State. Allowing the farmer, 
his wife, and children pay at current rates for all labor performed, the 
net profits during the three years 1905 to 1907 was only 4.09 per cent, 
and this profit advanced to about 6 per cent during the years 1908 to 
1909. The profit during the past two years approximates the average 
interest on farm mortgages in the State. 


Is there any industry that pays less? 

It is claimed that there is no difference between the United 
States and Canada that will justify a protective tariff. For 
50 years or more the American farmer in the North has steadily 
supported protection to build up a market here, and has con- 
sented to pay higher prices for manufactured commodities, so 

that it might be accomplished. Now, when this market has been 
built up and the farmers are reaping some advantage in prices 
by reason of protection, the advantage is to be denied and he 
is still to go on and pay the price of protected goods for what 
he is to purchase. If a person should in a private transaction 
do what is proposed to be done by this treaty, he would earn the 
contempt of all his neighbors. But there are economic reasons. 
Our lands are old and in need of fertilizers, while the lands 
of Canada are new and rich in plant food. This will make 
it impossible for our farmer to raise as large crops with 
as little expense as his Canadian competitor. Then, our lands 
are on an average more than $30 per acre higher in price. 
This difference in price at 6 per cent means a difference of 
more than 10 cents per bushel on the grain raised per acre, 
Canadian grain is likely to be placed upon our market at as 
low a rate for freight as our own, because the railways cross- 
ing the international boundary are not subject to regulation 
under our laws. 

This unequal competition will probably have much the same 
effect, though I hope not so serious, as did the opening of our 
grain fields in the West upon the Eastern farmer. When the 
Middle West commenced to develop these fields the Eastern 
farmers were enjoying prosperity, but they soon found it very 
difficult to compete, Their farms gradually decreased in value, 


and much land was entirely abandoned. Take, for instance, the 
six States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Their farm lands and improve- 
ments lost in value between 1880 and 1890 about $207,000,000, 
between 1890 and 1900 another $99,000,000, making a total loss 
in 20 years of some $306,000,000. Over one-third of the farm 
land that was improved in Connecticut, Maine, and Vermont 
in 1880 was unimproved in 1900, and one-half of the area of 
improved farm land in Massachusetts and New Hampshire in 
1880 was unimproved in 1900. During this same time many 
millions of acres of land were abandoned as farms. But this 
does not represent the total loss due to this competition, because 
while it was going on great cities were being built in their midst 
that prevent much of this loss by making the land valuable for 
gardening and other purposes in which competition was not so 
severe. This matter is of vital importance to the farmers of 
this country, not only to those of my section, but throughout the 
United States. If the farmers of the Northwest are driven out 
of grain raising they will be compelled to compete with the farm- 
ers of other sections in other lines of agriculture. The expenses 
of growing grain have steadily increased, and unless a fair price 
is maintained the margin of profit will disappear. One of the 
largest milling concerns at Minneapolis, the Washburn-Crosby 
Mills, in an interview opposing this treaty expressed the fear 
that Canadian competition will drive our farmers out of grain 
raising, and thus compel their mills to depend entirely on 
Canadian wheat. If you expect agriculture to prosper, you 
must allow it fair compensation for its products. You can not 
expect to keep the boy on the farm if he can only hope to eke 
out a mere existence. . 

Those who contend that the conditions in Canada are such 
that there is no justification for protecting our markets against 
their products have a curious way of showing the sincerity of 
their professions. With one or two minor exceptions, for which 
there are political reasons, they are careful to leave ample pro- 
tection upon any article manufactured or produced in our cities, 
and single out the farmers and fishermen as the ones upon whom 
to practice the creed. If they were sincere they might as 
well have tried this theory upon some of the articles controlled 
by a trust. But, oh no, that would not do. These trusts must 
not be disturbed. It is argued that because of their existence 
this legislation is justified. Not because the farmers have 
formed a trust, but because people are up in arms against the 
extortions of the trusts and that something must be done to 
satisfy the people. Of course it is not necessary to prevent 
this extortion; let the farmers make up for the unconscionable 
profits of these trusts. That was the argument that put hides 
on the free list and is now used to put other farm products on 
the free list. If you imagine that you can convince our farm- 
ers that your love for the Canadian and not your own love 
of gain is your reason for supporting this treaty, you will 
awake to find yourself disappointed. If you think that you can 
cajole them into the belief that they are not hurt, you simply 
insult their intelligence. There is no good reason why one class 
of our producers should have their markets protected against 
foreign competition while others equally deserving are denied 
such protection. Protection can only be fair if all are treated 
alike. The protected countries of Europe recognize the justice 
of this claim and freely accord protection to their farmers. 
If this treaty is adopted it will mean a loss to the Northwest 
of millions of dollars annually, not only to the farmer, but also 
to the cities and villages. The money received by the farmer 
for his products goes back to your merchant for his supplies 
made in your mills, your shops, and factories. You can not 
injure the farmer without injuring the cities and villages. 

It is perfectly plain that some of those favoring this treaty 
are doing everything they can to misrepresent its nature and 
effect. You may call their attention to the fact that the threat 
to put it into effect has already materially reduced the price of 
farm products, and that under every known law of trade further 
reductions are inevitable. It is all to no purpose. Many are 
eager for this reduction; others regret this, but see personal 
advantages that dominate their course. The millers and ele- 
yator men are assured of fortunes in an abundance of cheaper’ 
grain; the railroads anticipate added tonnage and added divi- 
dends from Canadian products; the newspaper men are prom- 
ised free print-paper, but all in chorus protest that they are not 
selfish. These thrifty patriots, hugging a hope of gain from the 
farmer’s loss, assume a haughty air of superiority and extol 
themselves as great, enlightened statesmen, whose hearts bleed 
for suffering Canada. In the flush of present triumph they 
threaten and browbeat all opposition. But let me suggest to 
them, this is the Cobden corn law. When it is adopted, what 
further interest has agriculture in protection, and what justifi- 
cation is there for preserving to other industries our markets? 
If America is willing to get down from its high standard of 
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living and take its chances in the fierce contest of a world com- 
petition, good and well. 
Quotations of flaxseed at the Minneapolis, Duluth, and Winnipeg mar- 


kets from September 26, 1910, to January 23, 1911, as reported by Com- 
mercial West. 


[Price per bushel.] 


$2.70 $2.78 $2.43 
2. 54 2. 53 2.15 
2.66} 2. 654 12.44 
2.64 2.64 2.40 
2.57} 2.61 2.39 
2.60} 2.613 22.43 
2.63 2.64 2.45 
2.70 2.74 „252 
2.59} 2.64} A 
2.54 2.53 2. 26 
2.55 2.54 2.25 


2.42 2.07 
2. 2.22 
2280 2 
52.61 2.42 
2.63) 2.25 
3 October 11 quotation. ¢ December bid. 
2 November 1 8 è January delivery. 
November bid. 


Minneapolis cash wheat quotations of Nos. 1 and 2 northern (track), 
compared with Winnipeg quotationa of No. I northern “in store,” 
Fort William or Port Arthur terminal elecators, and Liverpool quota- 
tions of No. 2 northern Manitoba. 


Wednesday quotations. 


uo! 
No. 2 
No. 1 north- | No. 2 north- No.1 | Manitoba. 
Cts. per bu 
8 
129 


88882288888 


11 
109}-110 1074-108 96 11 
112 -11 110 -11 119 
1118-112; 1093-11 1 12 
S 1114-112; 1094-11 1 11 
Jan. 114-115 112-113 1 
114%}-115 1124-11 1 
1104-111 1082-1 101 
114-114 112-112 1 
Feb. 11¹ 109 103 
112 109 102; 
115) 113 103 
102. 
Mar. 1 
104 


Liverpool quotations are for the day preceding the date specified in the statement. 
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Mr. SULZER. Mr. Chairman, reciprocity is an American doc- 
trine, and in harmony with the commercial spirit of the times. 
I shall vote for this bill to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada because I believe it will be in the 
best Interests of the producers and the consumers of our people 
and the people of Canada, and to some extent it will materially 
reduce the cost of some of the necessaries of life. The only 
fault I have to find with this reciprocity agreement is that it 
does not go far enough to meet my views regarding genuine 
reciprocal trade relations. 

However, I desire to say this measure is a step in the right 
direction and to that extent meets my approval, and hence I 
reiterate the hope, so often expressed by me, that something will 
be done substantially ere long to bring about freer commercial 
relations with our neighbors on the north—the Canadians— 
and with the progressive people of our sister Republics, in 
Mexico and in Central and South America. 

Here is the true field, it seems to me, for our legitimate ex- 
pansion of trade, for broader markets, for our Industrial endeav- 
ors, and for our commercial extension; and now is the time for 
an exhibition on our part, as the representatives in Congress of 
the people of the United States, of a little political sagacity and 
the exercise of good business foresight in the enactment of this 
legislation that will mean more and more commercially as the 
years come and go to our producers, to our consumers, to our 
merchants, to our manufacturers, and to all the people of our 
country. s 

For years I have been advocating true reciprocity with our 
sister countries north and south. As I view the situation, we 
either attempt to go too far afield on the one hand, seeking 
trade at great expense in distant lands, or we display a lack 
of business knowledge and exhibit a narrow provincialism on 
the other hand, declining trade at our doors, that is as detri- 
mental to our best interests as it is deplorable in our statesman- 
ship. Canada, Mexico, Central and South America are our 
neighbors and our real friends, and they should be our best 
customers; and they would be our best customers if we only 
had the commercial sense and the political wisdom to deal with 
them aboveboard, in the spirit of trade equality, and treat them 
fairly and reciprocally along lines mutually advantageous. 

Sir, the statistics conclusively show that this trade at our 
very doors is growing more important and becoming more valu- 
able every year. Why should we ignore it? European coun- 
tries are doing their best to secure it, and the facts prove that 
they are getting the most of it at the present time, very much 
to our detriment and to our disadvantage. Why will our peo- 
ple always be blind commercially to their own best interests 
and to their own greatest opportunities? Why spend millions 
of dollars seeking trade in the Orient when the commerce of 
the Occident—richer than the Indies—is knocking at our door? 
Let us obliterate the obstacles, tear down the barriers, and open 
wide the doors to welcome the commerce of North and South 
and Central America, on land and sea, ere it is too late and 
the opportunity to secure it be lost forever. Now is the ac- 
cepted time. These countries are anxiously awaiting the out- 
come of our deliberations. They are watching the enactment 
of this legislation. They long for some evidence of our friend- 
ship and sincerity. They want to trade with us. They will 
meet us more than halfway. Shall we disappoint their most 
sanguine expectations? Shall we ignore this most valuable 
trade, these great commercial opportunities, and give these 
splendid markets wholly and entirely to foreign countries? I 
trust not; and so I say again that I hope, ere we adjourn, the 
pending bill will become a law. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of these countries to our north and 
to our scuth are the true friends of the people of the United 
States; they look to us for protection, for sisterly sympathy, 
for a reciprocal exchange of products; they need our help in 
their industrial progress; they desire our aid in the marketing 
of their exports; they appeal to us for financial assistance in the 
development of their great natural resources; and their re- 
sources and their products are greater and richer than those 
of countries far away across the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans. 
We should aid them in their struggle for better conditions. We 
should extend to them a helping hand in their onward march 
of progress. We should glory in their prosperity. Their suc- 
cess is our success. They are rapidly forging to the front; 
their exports and their imports are increasing annually; their 
trade is becoming more and more important, their commerce 
more and more valuable; and instead of closing our doors by 
tariff barriers against these countries and their products, in my 
opinion, we should open them wider and do everything in our 
power to facilitate closer trade and commercial relations. We 
want their products and they want our products, and all restric- 
tions to prevent a fairer and freer exchange of goods, wares, 
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and merchandise should, in so far as possible, be eliminated. 
It will be for the best interest of the people of the United 
States, of lasting benefit to our neighbors to the north and to the 
south, and for the mutual advantage of each and every country 
on this hemisphere, binding us together in closer ties of friend- 
ship and making for the peace and the prosperity and the indus- 
trial progress of the times. 

Mr. PUJO. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill under 
consideration and to the reciprocity treaty recently negotiated 
and entered into by the State Department representing the 
United States of America and the Canadian ministers on the 
part of the Dominion of Canada, for the primary reason that 
the manner in which the trade agreement was entered into 
and the manner in which it was brought to the consideration 
of Congress is, according to my view, violative of both the 
letter and spirit of our Federal Constitution. 

Section 1, Article I, of the Constitution says: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

While it was true that the Congress of the United States is 
ostensibly considering the provisions of the bill writing into 
law the reciprocal agreement entered into by the President with 
the Dominion of Canada, yet in truth and in fact, this bill is 
not being considered with due regard for orderly procedure, 
in that the President of the United States not only initiated and 
originated the measure, but the power of his great office is 
recognized and felt in this Chamber as one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of its enactment into law. 

Under the Constitution, a treaty involving the raising of 
reyenue could not be negotiated by the President and would be 
of no force and effect as authority for the collection of revenue. 

Yet the Canadian reciprocity treaty which we are called on 
to ratify without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “1,” 
is brought before us in a manner never contemplated by the 
Constitution and clearly beyond its sanction. 

Under our theory of government, as I understand it and as 
it is expressed in our organic law, all revenue bills must orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives. 

Article I, section 7, reads as follows: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 

The reason for the inclusion of this mandatory provision in 
the Constitution, was to lodge the power to tax the people in 
the Representatives chosen by them for that purpose. The yery 
next section of the Constitution emphasizes the limitations 
as to this power being vested in any other coordinate branch of 
the Government, as it says: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

It can not for one moment be contended, but that the treaty 
under consideration, and which the Congress is called on to ratify, 
lays and collects taxes and duties. Hence, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate should be jealous of the exclusive 
privilege vested in the former to originate bills raising the 
revenue and, in both, vesting the power to lay and collect taxes 
and duties. 

Mr. Chairman, the appetite grows on what it feeds. If the 
Chief Executive of the United States be permitted to enter into 
reciprocal trade agreements with the Dominion of Canada, lay- 
ing and collecting taxes and raising revenue, he will no doubt 
feel encouraged by the approval of his course and will enter 
into similar agreements with other countries, and thereby rad- 
ically change the economic policies of our Government with ref- 
erence to our commercial relations with other nations of the 
world. It is no stretch of the imagination to suggest the 
thought, that in the near future, we may be confronted by a 
reciprocal trade agreement negotiated by this Government with 
the Republic of Cuba admitting sugar free into this country, or 
greatly reducing the rate of duty thereon for some imaginary 
compensatory general benefit to result to the consumer. The 
same suggestion follows in its logical order with reference to a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Japan and China, admitting 
rice into this country without duty thereon in compensation for 
similar treatment to agricultural implements or some of the 
manufactures of the Atlantic seaboard. 

We are confronted with this condition to-day with reference 
to rough lumber, which is to be permitted to come into the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada without paying a 
duty. 

The thoughts just expressed were dictated yesterday, and in 
confirmation of these views I find in a local morning paper, 
the Washington Herald, the following comments on the speeches 


Value 


made by President Taft and my distinguished leader, Mr. CLARK, 
Speaker of the Sixty-second Congress, before the Pan-American 
Commercial Conference, which I now read: 

President Taft and CHAMP CLARK, Speaker to be, announce they 
favor world-wide reciprocity. 

Statements received with enthusiasm by delegates representing trade 
interests of Pan America. 

Further: 


In this connection it was learned yesterday that informal discussions 
are already taking place een representatives of the State Depart- 
ment and the Mexican ambassador with a view to spent the way to 
reciprocity negotiations with that country. The Mexican proposition 
has not taken definite form as yet, but an effort is being made to ascer- 
tain the views of the Mexican Government in regard to it. 

Mr. Chairman, free trade with Mexico in competitive raw 
material should produce grave apprehension in the minds of 
nearly every Representative in the House. As you are aware, 
Mexico has potential possibilities as a producer of raw mate- 
rial. Her plains are covered with cattle and horses; great 
forests of timber of all useful kinds are to be found there; her 
mines, although yet almost undeveloped, can be made to pro- 
duce fabulous wealth; her fields yield products of all kinds, 
and it would be absolutely impossible for an American citizen 
to compete with importations from Mexico. 

The principal producing labor of the Republic of Mexico con- 
sists of peons and it is conducted and maintained under 
a system which is so repugnant to the people of the United 
States that this Government has even manifested its disap- 
proval of such conditions by the enactment of a law punishing 
severely anyone guilty of the offense of peonage. If it be 
true that the President of the United States is initiating nego- 
tiations with the ambassador from Mexico, looking to a free 
trade reciprocal agreement, we will suffer great damage in the 
State of Louisiana. Sugar will be brought in competition, re- 
sulting not only in the destruction or impairment of the great 
industry in that State, but one from which the customs duty 
collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, amounted to 
$52,000,000. It may strike down the rice industry producing 
an annual crop in Louisiana and Texas of $20,000,000 a year 
about equally divided between the two States, and in which 
approximately $200,000,000 is dependent, either by direct in- 
vestment or in investments depending upon rice culture, And 
as to its probable effect on the lumber industry, I quote from a 
speech delivered by me in this House on the 3ist of March, 
1909, when the Payne tariff bill was under consideration, as 
conditions have changed but little since that time: 

The State of Louisiana manufactures more yellow-pine lumber than 
bas | other State in the Union. 

Stas converts more cypress into lumber than any other of the United 
it is second in production in the manufacture of sawed lumber in 
the United States. 

The district that I have the honor to represent upon this floor is 
the largest yellow-pine district In the United States. The assessment 
of timber lands in the State of Louisiana for the purpose of taxation 
for the 8. 1908, on an approximate 50 per cent basis, was nearl 
$80,000,000. The assessment for the same 4 rd in my district, 
upon the same basis, exceeded $32,000,000. hus it will be seen tha 
the State of Louisiana in taxable values in timber alone, upon the basis 
mentioned by me, has $160,000,000 worth therein, and my district 
8 million. 

r, 


. Chairman, for the porone of this discussion, I assume the fol- 
lowing facts as established, round numbers only being given : 


Sawmills reporting in the United States 28, 850 
mantity of lumber manufactured - 40, 256, 154, 000 
ETT SAS SRN ET SS SER CTE Sa Ean Me N aN ay oem TEE On $666, 641, 367 

Laths 3, 663, 602, 000 

Value 10, 342, 705 

Shingles ~- 11, 824, 475, 000 


Aggregating a re 
shingles for 1907 $707, 095, 409 
Further, going into details on this subject, in so far as the State of 

Louisiana is concerned, of the totals above given we have from that 

State 531 sawmills reporting, producing 2,972,119,000 feet, of a total 

value of $48.638,256, of which 2,345,912 feet was of yellow pine, of the 

value of $34,402,804. 

The next principal item of lumber manufacture was cypress, aggre 
gating 509,665,000 feet, of the total value of $11,734,044. 

The output of hard woods in that State was 116,542,000 feet, of the 
value of $2,501,318. 

The Bulletin of Forest Products, No, 2, compiled in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture, by Gifford Pinchot, United States For- 
ester, issued November 18, 1908, from which the foregoing figures have 
been taken and to which further reference will be made, shows the 
average value of yellow-pine lumber, in a manufactured state at the mill 
ready for sapuk per 1,000 feet board measure, in Louisiana, to be 
$14.67, a e ayorage value of the same grade of lumber throughout 
the United States $14.02. 

The cost of production varies in diferent States owing to what we 
might term the “lay of the land.” Where logging is done in a moun- 
tainous 5 the cost of bringing the timber to the mills is much 
more than in the South, where the land is level and log railways can 
be more cheaply constructed. The cost of production of lumber in 
Louisiana ready for ner see approximates $11. So it is obvious that 

7. 


the profit is very small, the actual value, as before stated, averaging 
in the year 1907 $14.6 

As a matter of fact, in the year 1908 several of the large sawmills 
in my district were compelled to suspend operations, throwing hundreds 
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ber ind 
men, and that directly de 
par le. In the State of 

o Table 2 of Bulletin 77, from ctures, 1905, 
Lumber and Timber Products, we find the following aggregaten given 
under “ Wage earners and wages: “Average number, 26,353, and 
WA $12,129,065.” 

d referring to Table 6, same bulletin, in the 1 ng camps, men 
from 16 gy and over, the average number was 8,498; wages paid, 
$3,965,588. I have not the exact figures for the employees engaged in 
the production of lumber from the felling of the tree to its shipment 
from the mill for the year 1907, yet it is fair to assume that they have 
increased 20 per cent over 1905, aera for my own State, say, 41,821, 
receiving an approximate wage of $19,313,583. 

During the course of the debate as to whether lumber should retain 
Hell pr duty, or be reduced 50 per cent, or placed upon the free list, 
inquiry has been made as to where the loss would fall. I am strongly 

ersuaded, Mr. Chairman, that the principal 82388 of the loss would 

Imposed upon labor. i am not alone in this opinion, because I have 
been requested by hundreds and hundreds of laborers in my district, by 
petition, filed with the Committee on Ways and Means, to vote against a 
reduction in the duty upon lumber, as they believed it would be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reduction in wages. 4 

r è 


The average wage rate in Louisiana is $2 

The average w. rate in my district is per ay 

Should lumber placed upon the free list, I believe that it would 
result in a reduction of ben = to a point at least 20 per cent lower 
than the present level, result in a loss to labor in my State of nearly 
$3,500, : and should the duty be reduced 50 per cent, just half that 
amount—$1,750,000—40 per cent of which would be rne by the 
employees in my district. 

r. Chali I believe that the attempted reduction of the tariff 
on lumber will violative of all princip of justice and in aed to 
the laborer, to the manufacturer, and to the man who uses the com- 
meaty last—the consumer. Should this bill be enacted into law, its 
operation upon the sawmill man will be, in as follows: His 
lumber and shingles will be upon the free list, and nearly everything 
he has to buy is protected, to wit: 


A tari ure of the sawmill man; what he buys on the high end o; 
W the b list; what he sells on the free list. io d 


the Census of Manufa 


Name of article. 


What he sells: 
Lumber. 


Boilers. > 
og apace in general, not otherwise 


per foot. 

per foot. 

10 cents per pound and 20 per cent. 
30 per cent. Á 


45 per cent. 
Po. 

35 per cent. 

20 per cent. 


45 per cent. 
Do. 


i cents per pound. 
Ii cents per pound. 
1 cent 5 


per 
2 cents per pound. 
-| 35 cent. 


Cotton or other fler 
Leather belts, ready for uss 
Leather, for belts not ready for use 


Mr. Howraxbp. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Puso. Certainly. 

Mr. Howtanp. I understand you insist on protection. Against whom 
do you destre to be protected? 

r. Pugo. I am insisting upon a duty against the lumber from Can- 
ada, where labor is cheaper, and because it is cheaper the people of the 
North who have grown rich, and whose forests are now denuded, are 
actuated by selfish motives and desire the timber of the South placed in 
competition with free Canadian lumber, so that they may buy the Ca- 
nadian lumber cheaper than they can buy the lumber of the South. 

Mr. How anp. Is not the gentleman aware that he is shipping his 
longleaf yellow pine into Canada to-day, and that they produce none 
there, and that it is not a competin, product? 

Mr. Pugo. I am perfectly aware that we can ship into Canada about 
20 per cent of our product, the highest grade, because we can ship that 
anywhere in the world. We are shipping such grade to Hamburg and 
Havre and other foreign ports. 

Mr. Howraxb. In competition with the lumber of forei 

Mr. Puzo. Yes; but the gentleman does not seem to un 
at least 60 per cent of our product goes 
ship Into Indiana, Illinois, Connecticut, 
used to get 


countries? 
rstand that 
into common stock, which we 
and even Michigan, where the: 
it from the Saginaw Valley. Now they want to buy i 


from Canada, because they have no more timber and they do not want 
to buy it from the South. They want to save that extra dollar or two 
a thousand if they can. 

Mr. HOWLAND. There is no longleaf yellow pine in Canada, is there? 


Mr. Puso. No; but there is plenty of timber that will come in com- 
petition with at least 60 per cent our product. Now, further in this 
connection, the placing of lumber upon the free list will reduce our 
market zone. e can not reach the territory that we are reaching to- 
day with lumber frem the South, but, on the contrary, we will be 
placed in competition with the accumulated common stock coming from 
the adjacent territory, and within a radius of pronen 800 miles from 
the Canadian border we shall not be able to sell our lumber. 

Mr. HixsHaw. It has been frequently said that free lumber would 
not give us any benefit in Nebraska. Do you ship your lumber into 
Nebraska, — would the Canadian lumber come in competition with 
yours there 

Mr. Puso. I am not exactly familiar with the extent of our lumber 
trade in the western markets, but I do nz this, that we buy your 
Nebraskan hay, upon which you have a duty of $4 a ton. You are 
not in favor of free lumber, are you? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. Yes. We sell our hay at $4 a ton, notwithstanding 


Mr. Puso. I understand; but if we had no duty on hay, we might 
be able to get it at $2 a ton for the mules and horses that we have 
to use in | operations in our State. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, my good Democratic friend and brother 
does not mean to argue on the r of this House that a duty of $4 
a ton on hay materially affects — rice in this country? 


and set on fire. 

I will state to my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] that, 
in my honest judgment, if we did not have a 20 per cent ad valorem 
sine on mules, that we need in our logging and sugar operations, mules 
could be raised in Brazil, the finest stock and crop growing 8 in 
the world, and we would be able to buy mules that we now pay 5200 
apiece for in Kentucky and Misso for a much lower price. But we 
do not believe in that doctrine in the State of Louisiana. [Applause.] 
I want to be perfectly cons . The State of Louisiana is rich in 
her natural ae and her Representatives you find, as a rule, 
consistent. not only want a duty upon that which is produced in 
Louisiana, but they are willing to vote a reasonable duty upon that 
which is oe in other States. 9 

I feel t I represent the in of my people by taking such a 

ition. I do not consider it the duty of a Representative to come 

ere and argue that you should take care of that which is in his dis- 
trict and protect it by a tax, whether for revenue or protection, and then 
vote everything else in everybody else’s district free. 

Tam satis and astounded that a Representative, for instance, from 
a prairie State, where, perhaps, cattle are raised in la numbers, does 
not want hides upon the free list, but, forsooth, wants lumber upon the 
frea list. Louisiana will vote with the Representatives from Missouri 
and Kentucky for a duty on mules, will vote with the resentative 
from Texas for a y on hides, and with the Representative from 

is hay or corn. Every in y which can be 
if a fair measure of pro re- 


Carolina, and South Carolina—I erstand. Mr. Chairman, 
how it is that a man sent here to represent the interests of his country 
could for one moment listen to the seductive arguments of those who 
have interests in the Dominion of Canada; and vote for a bill which 
will injure a great industry in the South, and particularly in the 
States of Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. 
* + a s a * $ 


In this connection I want to emphasize the fact, as was stated by 

my colleague from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY], that the ad valorem duty 

on lumber is the lowest upon the schedule. The actual value, as shown 

by the table above referred to, per thousand feet, board measure, is 

$14.02, giving a tariff rate under the present schedule of about 14.22 

= cent ad valorem, and should the duty be split in two, the rate will 
reduced to 7.11 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the present duty on wood and its manu- 
factures to be a revenue-producing one, for, in 1907, the revenue from 
that source exceeded some $3,700,000, and on lumber $1,600,000. 
Hence, a Democrat who believes in a tariff for revenue only nel 
find no embarrassment in voting for the maintenance of the 
schedules on lumber. 

But independently of that fact, I am in favor of a fair duty upon 
every article imported into the United States which may be produced 
A provided that such rates shall not be prohibitive. In other words, 
1 jeve in a duty equal to the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion plus transportation. Now, I am perfectly aware that some of my 
colleagues on side of the House will assert that it is not the func- 
tion of the Government to guarantee a profit to anyone who may be 
engaged in an enterprise. That is perfectly true; but I consider this a 
misstatement of the case. I believe it to be the duty of the Govern- 
ment, when the question of the welfare of its citizens is to be weighed 
in the balance with those of other countries, that there should be no 
discrimination against our own citizens. So my views on the question 
of the imposition of a tariff tax are that the representatives of the 
people owe it to them to so J late that no citizens of a foreign 
country shall be permitted to offer for sale in this country any com- 
petitive article under conditions more favorable than is enjoyed by an 
American citizen. It my intention to be entirely frank with 
my colleagues upon this question. 

The views I beg his to-day I have entertained for many rs, as 
fs well known to the people of my State and district. Lou: ais a 
State great in the production of raw material. She leads in cane 

$ the output of low pine; is second in the United States in 
roduetion; and a large producer of cotton. She produces 
practically half of the rice in the United States; one-third of the 
sulphur of the world; and her people do not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the raw material must be free and the finished product protected. 


It should not be lost sight of, that the bill under considera- 
tion carrying this treaty into effect, places nearly everything 
that is produced upon the farm, or embraced in the general 
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term of husbandry, upon the free list, but we find that manu- 
factured goods do not have to bear such a burden. We are told, 
no doubt with sincerity, that under the terms of this agree- 
ment wood pulp and print paper will be brought into the United 
States free of duty, thereby inviting the support of the great 
molders of public opinion, the powerful newspapers of this coun- 
try, who have always claimed that the duty on wood pulp and 
print paper was a tax on knowledge. 

Mr. Chairman, it is asserted without contradiction that under 
the form of Government of the Dominion of Canada, the Prov- 
inces alone have the right to adopt the regulations upon which 
Crown timber can be exported from that country, and it is now 
claimed by those who have made a close investigation of the 
subject that there is an export tax on such exportations, and 
under the provisions of this treaty wood pulp and print paper 
would not be entitled to its benefits. 

I have singled out two or three of the great agricultural and 
industrial products of this country, because it so happens that 
I am relatively familiar with their importance to the con- 
sumer and of their reyenue-producing qualities. It has been 
stated in this Chamber, with some degree of assurance, that the 
tax upon agricultural products is merely a stalking horse used 
to approach and capture the vote of the farmer, that such a 
tax produced nothing to help maintain the Government; but, 
Mr. Chairman, the figures show that for the fiscal year 1910 
there was collected on cane-sugar importations, not above 16 
Dutch standard, $52,677,757; on cane sugar above 16 Dutch 
standard, $60,044; on rice importations, $1,458,307; on rough 
lumber, $1,600,000; on wood and the manufactures of wood, 
upon which the duty has been reduced, $1,448,000 (estimated). 

It may be urged that some of these items are not affected 
by the treaty, but, Mr. Chairman, under the precedents sought 
to be established by the ratification of this trade agreement 
every article upon the dutiable list from which a revenue is de- 
rived to help sustain and maintain this Government may, in 
a very short time, be the subject of a similar trade agreement, 
and then ultimately driven from the dutiable list by the power 
of the Chief Executive, who would have sufficient pride of opin- 
ion to have his views enacted into law. The provisions of this 
treaty and this bill, in my opinion, will operate not only section- 
ally, but against certain classes of our peoples. 

The Members of this House, representing more than 90,000,000 
people, have no right to legislate in the interest of the manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements, foodstuffs, clothing, and 
other necessities of life and against those engaged in agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, you have, no doubt noted, that the farmers of 
the United States are almost as a unit opposed to the adoption 
of this treaty, and it seems to me that they are the best judges 
of whether gain or loss will result from its enforcement. 

It seems fair to conclude, looking at this question from its 
four corners, that the opposition to this treaty is almost uni- 
versal, except on the part of those who believe in free trade 
per se.and those Who know that they are favored by this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the immortal commentators on the 
weakness of human nature truly said: 

When self the wavering balance hold, 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 

And, without saying this in a spirit of criticism, I fear that 
the section of the country from which comes the prinçipal cry 
for the enactment of this legislation will fall within the warning 
of the truism just quoted. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that when the Democratic Party 
found itself partially restored to power and on the way to come 
into its own again in all three departments of the Government 
that we would base our claim before the American people for a 
longer tenure of power upon the fact that we would endeavor to 
carry out in letter and in spirit the provisions of the Constitu- 


tion of the United States and restore all power where it was | 
lodged by that great instrument—in the hands of the Repre- 


sentatives legally chosen by the electors of the country. 

Let us, therefore, have due regard for the orderly administra- 
tion of our public affairs. If reciprocity with Canada is a good 
thing for those engaged in the production of the articles placed 
upon the free list in this treaty it could as well be said to be a 
good thing for everything produced in that country and in ours. 
Should such be the case, the proper way to arrive at the solu- 
tion of the problem is for a careful investigation to be made of 
the differences of cost of production and manufacture there and 
production and manufacture here. The House recently passed 
an act authorizing the creation of a tariff board for such pur- 
pose. Information could be gathered by this board and then 
submitted to Congress and legislation carrying the same into 


effect be inaugurated in the House of Representatives, where 
the Federal Constitution locates the power. 

In concluding my remarks in opposition to the enactment 
into law of this bill ratifying the reciprocal trade agreement 
with Canada, I summarize and restate my objections: 

1. The Constitution of the United States never intended that 
the Chief Executive should enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments laying and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 

2. The Constitution of the United States vests in the House of 
Representatives the sole power of originating bills raising 
revenue, 

8. The Constitution confers the exclusive right upon Con- 
gress—the House and the Senate—to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, 

4. The bill in its details, is sectional, un-American, and un- 
democratic— 

Sectional, in that by its provisions the manufacturers of the 
East and Northwest are the principal beneficiaries. 

Un-American, in that by its provisions the hand of the tax- 
gatherer will fall heavily upon the user of manufactured 
goods and some of the prime necessities of life, such as flour 
and meat. 

Undemocratic, in that by its provisions it embodies class 
legislation of the most vicious character, taking care of the 
manufacturer of many of the necessities of life at the expense 
of the farmer, the producer of our foodstuffs. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, asa southern farmer 
and Representative of one of the largest agricultural districts in 
Georgia, I am in fayor of this reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
It is a Democratic principle, a Republican conversion. Democracy 
has declared that the principal cause of the high cost of living 
is the Republican protective tariff, and the antagonism and 
pleadings of the Republican high-tax leaders to this bill verifies 
this statement. It is indeed amusing to hear their plaintive 
ditties in behalf of the farmer, the class of all classes that pro- 
tection has oppressed by granting Government aid to so-called 
“infant industries” of corporation maturity, with accumulated 
millions in their coffers. You can not, at this crucial moment, 
deceive the farmer by cries of injustice and class legislation. 
It is as absurd as it is deceptive. In all these years of Re- 
publican power you have only attempted to quiet the farmer 
into acquiescence with a mess of pottage, hush money, but he 
has awakened from his lethargy. He reads, he thinks, and 
he will act. He is no longer an unsuspecting, confiding voter, 
wielded by promises violated and pledges broken. It is true 
in some indifferent way on a few articles you have levied an 
infinitesimal tax, claiming thereby you have protected the 
producer. In your pleadings he reads between the lines and 
will not obey your mandates. 

The southern farmer needs no protection. He demands none. 
What he does demand is equal rights to all and special privi- 
lege to none. He demands that agricultural implements of all 
kinds, a necessity for the economical production of his corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, and cotton, be not taxed to the extent that 
they can be sold abroad cheaper than he can purchase them at 


home, within calling distance of the manufacturer’s shop. He 


demands the same on his clothes, hats, and shoes. He does not 
demand protection on the necessities of life, though he is a 
producer. Combines and trusts are the result of protection, 
and combines and trusts created by a protective tariff are the 
grafters that have ridden the farmer and have made him a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water—a galley slave of pro- 
tected kings. He is determined to throw off the yoke of op- 
pression, stand firm, break the shackles, and demand and get 
his rights. He well knows this bill does not give him full 
justice, but he is neither deaf to reason nor blind to facts. 
Results he wants. He sees that this is a step in the right 
direction, and, when taken, it means another advanced step in the 
right direction, and that finally he will receive his reward in 
complete tariff reduction. Your cries for the farmer are forced 
tears. They burn your cheeks as they flow. Oh, ye agri- 
cultural hypocrites! 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I have always been a protection- 
ist and a Republican, and have always maintained that the 
measure of protection should be the difference between the cost 
of production here and abroad plus a reasonable profit, so that 
our workmen, whether in the factory, furnace, or field, should 
receive wages in keeping with the American mode of life, which 
is on a higher plane than anywhere else in the world. I think 
this is the principle and platform of the Republican Party, and 
I stand on it to-day. 

The reciprocity measure which we are asked to approve is 
not contrary to the policy of the Republican Party, but is in 
line with its action, which has always been to lead in the in- 
terest of all the people rather than to follow, which is the case 
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in the measure before use. I have for many years been an ad- 
vocate of reciprocal treaty relations where it would benefit our 
people without injury to the farmers, manufacturers, and wage 
earners of the land. I have no sympathy with those Members 
on this side of the House who read disaster to American inter- 
ests or to the Republican Party if the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada should be adopted. After the treaty has been in opera- 
tion six months I am confident that no one, whether he be a 
farmer, manufacturer, or merchant in this country, will feel 
that he has been injuriously affected. It may be that in some 
localities there may be a temporary very small reduction in 
price of farm products, but the difference in price of farm 
products in Canada and the United States is so insignificant that 
it can have no permanent serious effect. 

In a speech delivered on this floor on the 21st of May, 1910, I 
showed that the prevailing retail prices in Detroit, Mich., and 
Windsor, Canada, on that day were in many instances higher in 
Windsor than in Detroit. I shall reproduce this schedule of 
prices in the two cities in the Rxconb, as I do not care to bur- 
den you with them at this time, but conditions have not ma- 
terially changed in the 10 months. 


Summary of prices in Windsor and Detroit. 


Detroit. 

maene ns eisem sweaess senodi reon 10-15 

7-8-10 

9-10 

11-12 

„ST uhh 

d nee 13 

Leg of lamb.... 15-16 

Roast fillet of veal.. 30 15 

Cutlets of veal........... „ 18 

Stewing veal... as 10 

Roast 15 16 

Pork 17 

F 1 13 

of Seep A 2-5 

Hind 15 15 

Bacon 2⁰ 18-20 

— 17 154-17 

D 10 15 

7 T R E E Pere S N 1234 12-17 

—KAKTʃI252K•K„ „ 110 6 

Oysters.. 12 40 
5 3 2 

tè potatoes 7 0 ptt 

Grape 2 we RES (9 110 

Extra fano per pound.. 30 32 

123 73 
DAM olen A T.. R 75 68 
MPMI SS Sines idarra Sas hA NE ANES EASAN 10 7 
Granulated sugar rk ©) ® 


1 Three pounds for 25 cents. 4 Three for 25 cents. 
2 Two quarts for 15 cents. 6 Eighteen for $1. 
3 Three packages for 25 cents. ê Ten for 47 cents. 


I believe that upon the adoption of the treaty the demand for 
Canadian farm products will materially increase and Canadian 
prices will advance until they are on a parity with those on 
this side of the border. > 

The high prices of food products is not due to the excessive 
prices asked or received by the farmers. On the contrary, I do 
not feel that the farmer has received anything like his share 
of the profits on his products. I have noted carefully what the 
president of the Grange has to say about the disastrous effect 
that would come from the adoption of the treaty, but I think 
he overlooks the fact that the consumer is in no way responsi- 
ble for the meager earnings of the farmer. The trouble lies 
with the transportation company and the middleman, and this 
matter should be taken up by the farmers themselves. If they 
will unite, as all other trades have united and will insist upon 
fair prices for everything they produce, they can secure it, not- 
withstanding the strong monopolies which oppose them. 

It is almost an absurdity that the farmer should be paid 8 
cents per quart for milk delivered at the country railroad sta- 
tion in New York and that milk should be delivered at my door 
the following morning in the city at 10 cents per quart, and it 
certainly seems as though the transportation companies and the 
milk dealers were getting an abnormal share of the profits. 
This does not apply to milk alone, but to all products. I re- 
member last year when in Michigan or Wisconsin potatoes were 
selling at 10 cents per bushel, while in New York they were re- 
tailing at 50 cents per bushel. 8 

It has been stated from time to time for many years past 
that when excessive supplies of farm products were accumu- 
lated in New York and there was danger of flooding the market 


and breaking the prices, that fruit and vegetables were de- 

stroyed or the commission men in the city advised the farmers 

5 to ship them, as there was no remunerative market for 
m. 

I am to-day informed that in Pennsylvania eggs are selling 
at 18 cents per dozen; poultry, 11 cents per pound; butter, 23 
cents per pound; potatoes, 50 cents per bushel; quarters of 
beef, 8 cents to 10 cents per pound; dressed pork, 104 cents per 
pound; milk, 5 cents per quart; wheat, 88 cents per bushel; rye, 
60 cents per bushel; oats, 34 cents per bushel; live steers, 54 
cents per pound; live veal calves, 74 cents per pound. 

I take the ground that the prices of food products are not 
affected by legislation, but only by supply and demand. This 
can be best illustrated by the putting of hides on the free list 
when the Payne tariff bill was enacted into law. Immediately 
the bill became a law, trade, which had been languishing during 
the consideration of that measure, revived amazingly. The de- 
mand for all descriptions of goods increased enormously, and 
as a result hides advanced more than 15 per cent, and for a 
year after the Payne tariff law became operative hides were 
higher than they were before the duty was taken off, and the 
cattlemen who feared that hides would be so cheap that it would 
not pay to transport them and that they would rot on the plains, 
found that they could realize more for them than they had for 
many years. 

I want to say to my friends on this side of the House that I 
fear the defeat of this treaty will mean the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party and of the protection policy, because it is not a 
sectional measure, it is not a party measure, but a measure in 
the interest of all the people, who have been demanding some 
legislation which they think will reduce the cost of living. This 
has been the demand of the people of this country for two years, 
and I think was responsible for the defeat of the Republican 
Party in the late elections in many sections of the country. We 
should not allow the Democratic Party to take to itself the 
credit for this measure. The proposition comes from a Repub- 
lican President, who is a protectionist, who stands for all the 
principles of protection, and who does not feel that he is doing 
violence to the principles of the Republican Party in presenting 
and supporting this measure, and I appeal to my Republican 
friends to lay aside all petty considerations and stand together 
for this measure. 

It has been said on the floor of this House that there are 
articles on which the English preferential rates are lower, but 
if those calling attention to this fact will consider the matter 
they will find that those articles are of minor importance and 
will not affect prices in this country, but I make the statement 
that the rates fixed on the various articles are fair and reason- 
able and are in conformity with the demands of the inhabitants 
of the country. 

I believe that the adoption of this treaty will hurt no Ameri- 
can interest and should be adopted without hesitation. On the 
other hand, I feel that its defeat by Republican assistance to 
the Democratic Party would be looked upon as a betrayal of 
the interests of the people and an ignorance of their reasonable 
request. 

As for the Canadians, as was shown in the able address of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL], they are kindred 
people; they speak our own language; they think our own 
thoughts; they live lives similar to ours; they are our neigh- 
bors, our friends. If either can be benefited by an interchange 
of products, whether of factory or field, it should be welcomed 
by both. This Republican Congress has before it an oppor- 
tunity which has not been given it in a long time to meet the 
reasonable request of the American people. 

You all know that the United States and Canada are divided 
by a surveyor’s line, which should never be considered a stone 
wall over which neither could climb, but hands should be 
clasped across the border, and we should in every way court 
friendship, good will, and commercial intercourse with our 
brother on the other side. Who knows what will be the future 
relations between the United States and Canada? We have 
in the short period of 50 years grown from a Nation of 
30,000,000 to more than 90,000,000, Fifty years hence the popu- 
lation of the United States will probably be 200,000,000, and 
the American people will cross the border in steadily increasing 
numbers, so that the population of the Dominion is likely to 
be made up largely of Americans, possibly a majority, and who 
can tell what may come through the friendly relationship with 
the mother country of both the United States and Canada? It 
seems as though in the course of time—it may be 50 years, it 
may be 100 years, but ultimately—that the American Continent 
will be one people, living under one flag, and by her influence 
bring about amity throughout the world, which is the desire of 
all thinking, God-fearing men. 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the bill now 
under consideration, providing for reciprocity with the Domin- 
ion of Canada, for the reason that it is directly against the 
policy of the grand old party enunciated in the platform adopted 
at Chicago in 1908. It is a thrust at protection, which the 
Republican Party has stood for from the birth of the party up to 
this day. Under that policy the party has won victory after 
victory, and with that policy enacted into law and placed upon 
the statute books this country has grown and prospered as no 
other country under the sun has done. Under that policy fac- 
tories of every description throughout the length and breadth 
of this country have been able to earn a fair profit, after pay- 
ing to the wage earners the highest wages paid in any country 
in the world, 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a farmer in my district, irre- 
spective of politics, but what is opposed to putting the products 
of the farm, and the cattle, hogs, and sheep upon the free list. 
In addition to that, capitalists from the great State of Ohio 
have come into the district which I have the honor to represent 
and have invested $4,000,000 in forests and in erecting a pulp- 
paper mill, which gives employment, in the mills and in the 
forest, to from two to three thousand men at wages higher than 
have ever been paid heretofore in that section. In addition to 
that, almost every farmer in the rural section of western North 
Carolina owns his own home and owns more or less forest, and 
under existing circumstances there to-day the farmers have a 
good market not only for the products of their farms and dai- 
ries, but for every conceivable kind of timber known to the 
forests. 

These farmers are not rich in this world’s goods, but they 
own their own cottages and homes, which are as sacred to them 
as the palace of a prince or the mansion of a millionaire, and 
they love the party which, by protecting their products, has 
enabled them to find a market and which has made them inde- 
pendent, though not rich. And, although my district was in- 
cluded in the general Democratic wave that swept the country 
last fall, the farmer was too sensible and too patriotic, as a rule, 
to vote against his own prosperity and the prosperity of his 
country. It was the vote of the cities and towns that put my 
district for the next two years in the Democratic column, as 
was the case generally throughout the country. 

That great pulp-paper mill consumes various kinds of timber 
in the manufacture of paper, to wit, chestnut, basswood, white 
poplar, cottonwood, maple, old field pine, spruce, hemlock, bal- 
sam, and other timber. Their pay roll amounts to thousands 


upon thousands of dollars monthly to the wage earners of my’ 


district. 

Mr. Chairman, the great pulp-paper industry of this country 
is one of the country’s greatest industries. It is estimated that 
this industry employs in the mills and in the forests some- 
thing like 500,000 honest, horny-handed sons of toil, receiving 
wages of from $1.25 to $7 and $8 per day. Now, who Is it that 
is agitating the placing of pulp print paper upon the free list? 
It is the metropolitan papers and magazines of this country, who 
have made millions out of their publications. If this bill should 
prevail and pulp print paper should be placed on the free list 
these papers and magazines will not lower the price of their 
publications one cent to their subscribers, neither will they lower 
the price of their advertisements to the business interests of 
the country, but the difference will go deep down into their 
pockets at the expense of the capitalists who have invested their 
money in the pulp and paper enterprises and at the expense of 
the 500,000 wage earners now employed in operating these mills 
and cutting wood in the forests for the mills, 

Mr. Chairman, there are a large number of lumber plants in 
‘my district—most of them independent plants—that have been 
running since the adoption of the Dingley tariff law and re- 
ceiving a reasonable price for their output. The most of the 
lumber from my district is put upon the market at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Buffalo. If this bill passes and 
the Dominion of Canada is allowed to ship her lumber into our 
markets free of duty it will be impossible for the lumbermen 
of my district to pay the freight upon their lumber to the mar- 
kets above mentioned, which are 600 to 900 miles distant, and 
sell it in competition with lumber from Canada rafted across 
the river and down the rivers to our markets, 

Then, again, Mr. Chairman, I am a protectionist. I believe 
in protecting our own markets for our own people. Charity 
should begin at home, and for that reason I am utterly op- 
posed to the passage of this bill. 

We have another industry in my country—the mica industry. 
We have a number of mica mines throughout western North 
Carolina that are being worked at a fair profit to the owners 
of the mines. Whenever mica is placed on the free list it is 
bound to close down every mica mine in all this section, and 


the capital invested will be virtually confiscated, and the wage 
earners who are operating those mines will be thrown out of 
employment. 

Mr. Chairman, the reverses that we sustained in the last 
election did not come from the rural districts as a rule, but 
from the towns and cities; from men who are not producers 
but consumers; men who want to buy the products of the 
farm and the dairy and the forest as cheap as they can, losing 
sight of the real principles of protection. Protection is na- 
tional in its scope, though the schedules apply locally, and we 
protectionists believe in protecting every interest of every 
section. Some of our friends claim that the tariff should be 
taken out of politics. That is impossible, for it will be an 
issue until Gabriel blows his trumpet, for there will be free 
traders and protectionists as long as the world stands. 

The idea of revising the tariff schedule by schedule, in my 
judgment, will be a failure. A tariff in order to be fair and 
equitable must be comprehensive in its scope; it must be made 
for the entire country and not for a few favored sections. That 
is the real principle of the doctrine of protection. But if the 
method of revision schedule by schedule should be attempted, 
each section would want protection for its own products and 
not for the products of other sections, and thus selfishness and 
sectionalism would tend to destroy the benefits of the great 
| fundamental policy of the Republican Party. The Keystone 
| State of Pennsylvania is the greatest steel-producing State in 
the Union. Now, when our friends on the opposite side of the 
| House undertake to revise the steel schedule I take it for 
granted that every Member from the State of Pennsylvania, 
regardless of politics, will vote for a duty on steel and the 
products of steel. The Members from other sections that are 


| not producers of steel, unless they get protection on their 
products in return, will vote to put steel upon the free list, and 
| 


so be it. 

Then, again, when they take up the woolen schedule, I take 
it that every Member from the wool-producing districts will 
vote for a duty on wool and woolen goods. The Members from 
other sections of the country, if they do not get protection on 
their products in return, will, I take it, vote to put wool and 
woolen goods upon the free list. 

When they take up the cotton schedule, which is a very im- 
portant schedule for the Southland, I take it that all the Mem- 
bers from the cotton-mill districts of the South will vote for a 
duty upon cotton yarn and cotton fabrics. Then, if the State 
of Pennsylvania and the wool-producing sections do not get 
protection on their products in return, I take it that their Rep- 
resentatives will vote to put cotton yarn and fabrics on the 
free list. 

So with lumber. I take it that when they take up the lum- 
ber schedule every Member representing a lumber district will 
yote for a duty upon lumber, and the Members from the cities 


and prairie States, if they get nothing in return, will vote to 


put lumber on the free list. 

So with the grain-growing States of the West. When the 
grain schedule is taken up, I take it that every Member repre- 
senting a grain-growing district will vote for a duty on grain, 
of whatever description it may be. The Membefs from the 
other sections of the country, if they do not get anything in 
return, will naturally vote to put grain on the free list. And 
so it will be with the districts producing live stock, and so forth. 

Now, this policy will eventually lead to exactly what the 
Democratic Party has always been contending for—a tariff for 
revenue only or free trade, which virtually destroys the funda- 
mental principles of protection. And whenever this thing hap- 
pens, mark my prediction, it will be a sad day for the country 
as a whole. 

For my part, I would rather go down in defeat standing on 
the deck of the old ship Protection, reading in the pages of his- 
tory the grand achievements of the past wrought by the Re- 
publican Party, than to be elected on some new-fangled and un- 
tried issue, not knowing what results would follow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 31856. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 

The messsage also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 
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H. R. 31166. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; and 

H. R. 31066. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes. 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 

Nock River near Byron, III.; 

II. R. 27060. An act to relinquish the title of the United 
States in New Madrid location and survey No. 2828; and 

II. R. 21965. An act for the relief of Mary Wind French. 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 


maining? ` 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 25 minutes. 
Mr. McCALL. I move that the committee do now rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mann, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 32216 and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 32216, and pending 
that, I move that general debate be closed in one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 32216, pending which motion he moves that all 
general debate be limited to one-half hour. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garnes) there were 70 ayes and 127 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will not insist on his motion to close debate 
in half an hour. This is a very important question, and there 
are no end of gentlemen on the floor of this House who are 
clamoring for time to speak; some of them want considerable 
time, but most of them are willing to take a small allowance of 
time. They want to get an opportunity to express themselves. 
It does seem to me that we ought not to close a great question 
of this kind by cutting off debate. I hope the gentleman will 
not insist on his motion. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, the House has already had over 
10 hours of general debate, which is a good deal of time, con- 
sidering the stage of the session. I have been very desirous of 
accommodating everyone. On the other hand, many gentlemen 
have been pressing to have the bill out of the way. Now, if 
there could be some agreement reached whereby to-morrow can 
be deyoted to this bill, I shall be willing to suspend. If it 
would be in order to make the motion that the House at 7 
o'clock take a recess until to-morrow morning at half past 10, 
I would make that motion and withhold this motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can only 
make that motion by unanimous consent. Will the gentleman 
yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. McCALL. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This unquestionably is a very impor- 
tant bill, and some Members wish to have a little more time 
for general debate. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
not think that this bill is of sufficient importance and so highly 
important a political matter from the standpoint of the Repub- 
licans that a rule should be brought in providing for its con- 
sideration? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I have been asking for a rule 
from the very outset and have not succeeded in getting it, and 
I have been compelled to advance and feel my way along from 
minute to minute. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a privileged bill. It 
needs no rule for its consideration. The gentleman in charge 
of the bill has such a majority of votes in this House that he 
ought to be able to do anything he wants to do with or without 
a rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Payne bill was a privileged bill, 
and there was nothing else pending in Congress at the time, 
and yet the gentleman brought in a rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. The Payne bill had under consideration 
unending tariff items. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe the large majority of 
the House have wanted a rule, but the Committee on Rules has 
not given it, 
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Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPHAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gen- 
tleman submits a motion for a recess? 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I will make the motion that at 
15 minutes before 7 o'clock the House take a recess until 
10.80 tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his other mo- 
tion temporarily? 

Mr. McCALL. Yes, 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOBSON. Would the effect of that motion cancel the 
calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. No; it would not. It is entirely within the 
power of the House to do what it pleases. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the regular order. 

Mr. McCALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the motion that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on that state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H, R. 32216, the Canadian reciprocity bill, and pending 
that motion I move that general debate be closed in 35 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of fhe Union for the further consideration 
of the Canadian reciprocity bill, and pending that motion he 
makes another motion that the House conclude the general de- 
bate upon when it shall go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of Union-in 35 minutes. The question will first be 
taken on limiting debate to 35 minutes. 

The question was taken and, the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided; and there were—ayes 132, noes 91. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the Canadian reciprocity bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 32216, with Mr. Mann in the chair. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CALDERHEAD], a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr, CALDERHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I will not occupy the 
time of the House but very few minutes. There are a few 
things that I thought were proper to inquire about. In my 
term of 14 years of service I have never known any important 
measure presented to this House concerning which less infor- 
mation was given to the Members than upon this measure. I 
do not know who prepared the form of the bill or the terms of 
it, except that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatr], 
whose name appears on the bill, declared that he is the putative 
father of it. Nobody has told either the Committee on Ways 
and Means or the House who the parties to this agreement are. 
The gentleman from Connecticut speaks about the duty of be- 
ing neighborly to a people who speak the same language and 
have the same customs and adjoin our territory, but this must 
be an agreement between sovereigns. Where is the sovereignty 
in Canada? The constitution of Canada is an act of Parlia- 
ment, and it can be repealed at any time. The Parliament of 
Canada can pass no legislation that can not be revised in the 
Parliament of the Imperial Government. 

Even this agreement when it is made is subject to the ap- 
proval or veto of the King and the Privy Council. Who are the 
parties to this agreement? Who are we dealing with? What 
benefit would we get from it, if the Imperial Government at any 
time chooses to change the preferential which she requires of 
her colony there? Since it has been under discussion in Eng- 
land the premier has said that he hoped that the Canadian 
Parliament would delay consideration of it until the Imperial 
Government would determine what preferentials should be 
fixed for her dependencies and her colonies, including Canada. 
I will not now enter into a discussion of what might be gained 
or lost by the admission of foreign products in competition with 
our own. What is Canada giving to us for the opportunity to 
sell in American markets? The gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. HILL] was full of statistics and figures, and eloquent about 
it, giving us a new definition of a protective tariff, but for 48 
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years west of the Ohio River we have been standing by his 
belief and his testimony concerning the benefit of a protective 
tariff, maintaining the manufacturing system of New England, 
and cheerfully paying the cost of it in order that we may have 
a home market for the things which go from our farms.. Just 
when did he learn that it would be better to get them from 
Canada? He did not tell us; except in one sentence, and that 
is that “the center of manufacturing is now in the State of 
Indiana.” That is why it is necessary for the gentleman from 
Connecticut to be asking for free trade with Canada and why 
he is willing for free trade with any other country where the 
difference in the cost of production equals the cost of produc- 
tion here. This is a new interpretation of a protective tariff. 
When did any party in this country ever define a protective 
tariff to be a tariff justified only by the difference in the cost 
of production here and elsewhere? 

Now, what the gentleman from Connecticut and some others 
are calling for and are willing to do is to wipe it all out the 
moment that the cost of production abroad agrees with the cost 
of production here. Why, in the British Columbia government 
the goyernor of the Province has absolute power over the ex- 
port duty, and any day he may suspend the export duty upon 
logs and dump them down into Puget Sound and into the 
American market free from the export tax until they have un- 
loaded their logs, and then he may revoke the suspension and 
the export law goes into effect again. Does the gentleman in- 
tend, by this reciprocity agreement proposition, to relieve us 
from that situation, or would he have the power to do it? The 
power to levy an export tax upon logs from Crown lands be- 
longs to each Province of Canada, and not even the Canadian 
Parliament can révoke or suspend it. Nobody can touch it but 
the King and Privy Council and the Parliament of England. 
Who are we dealing with in making this treaty? The Presi- 
dent sends a message and gives us an agreement, citing Sched- 
ule A and Schedule B. How many Members of this House 
know that Schedule A of this treaty is compiled of items from 
five schedules of the existing: tariff law of the United States? 
Why was it necessary to select items from five different sched- 
ules of the tariff law and put them into this agreement and 
call it Schedule A, and does the House suppose it is legislat- 
ing upon Schedule A of its tariff law? Is this tariff legis- 
lation sent here for us to act upon in ignorance of what we are 
doing? Must we act without inquiry? Is this scientific revi- 
sion? From the time of the first government of nations it has 
been said in every great nation, “ Let no great thing be done in 
haste. When you do not know what to do, do not do it.” 
Now, why should you do a thing when you do not know whether 
it is right or wrong, but do it simply because there is a popular 
clamor somewhere in the air that seems to presage a political 
victory to somebody or to some party? I have not inquired 
what the farmers in Kansas think about it. I know, without 
being told, that when Canadian wheat can come in here and 
their railroads can give preferentials in rates and deliver it in 
Milwaukee or in the mills in Wisconsin, I know that same day 
the price of wheat goes down 10 cents a bushel from the north- 
ern line of Iowa to Oklahoma. 

I do not need to be told that a reduction in every farm prod- 
uct will occur the day that this treaty goes into effect, and 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hu] proves it by say- 
ing that “it is the surplus which we lave for sale that fixes 
the price.” This time it is not to be the surplus of the United 
States which is to fix the price, but the surplus of Canada 
thrown into our markets which is to fix the price. [Applause.] 
And we are to vote for that and call it Republicanism! Is that 
to be Americanism, and am I to vote for it and go home and face 
the people who have honored me with unlimited confidence for 
14 years, while I have been telling them that there could be 
no reciprocal agreement made with Canada that would not 
give England and the Imperial Government the preferential in 
her markets to our disadvantage? Go home and tell them that 
we have made a reciprocal agreement with a little people? 
What is her population? It is seven and one-half millions, 
backed by the greatest commercial empire that civilization has 
known, and with sovereign control over that agreement, when 
it is made, to expand it or contract it by the expansion and 
contraction of the preferential which the Imperial Government 
requires of Canada. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mappen having 


taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
from the President of the United States was communicated to 


Rai House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, one. of his secre- 
aries. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of great regret to 
me that I find myself differing with so many of my colleagues 
on this side of the Chamber, and it is a misfortune that in the 
consideration of a very important bill like this the House is de- 
prived of the presence of its leader, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and at so critical a time it is de- 
nied the guidance of his parliamentary talent. In the wish 
that he may speedily be restored to health, I know that you 
will all join. 

I shall not take much of the time of the House in describing 
the scope of this agreement. I would only call attention to the 
fact that the bill has been made the subject of much vague and 
general criticism, but that our attention has not been directed 
to a specific flaw in its structure. It was prepared chiefly in 
the Department of State, presided over by one of the greatest 
lawyers in America, and it exactly and completely carries out 
the purpose of the agreement upon every subject upon which 
the two Governments agreed with each other. 

Gentlemen complain that they are in ignorance. I doubt it, 
Mr. Chairman. I imagine their ignorance is of such a nature 
that they would cease to cry for light if the 4th of March were 
here, the day on which this Congress ends by operation of law. 
I do not believe there is any Member of this House who does 
not fully and clearly understand the terms of the bill. 

It includes three schedules. First, there is a schedule of 
articles upon which, in accordance with the agreement with the 
Canadian Government, there is an identical rate of duty pro- 
vided in the two countries; second, there is a schedule enumer- 
ating articles all of which are placed upon the free list by both 
countries; and, third, there is another schedule in which the 
Government of one country agrees that certain duties upon 
certain articles may be remitted and the Government of the 
other country agrees that other duties, perhaps upon the same 
articles, or upon other articles, may be remitted. But there is 
not an equality of duties in the latter schedule. 

That is the general scope of the agreement. The question is 
raised here whether the bill is amendable in the House. 

It clearly is amendable. It is fully within the power of this 
House to change every one of the items and provisions of the 
bill, but by doing so it would depart from the terms of the 
agreement. I happen to have here the careful speech made by 
the Canadian minister of finance in presenting this. matter to 
the Canadian Parliament. It is a long speech, and in explain- 
ing the provisions of the bill he was interrupted by a member, 
who asked: ; 

Does that mean that all or none must be accepted on behalf of each 
Government 

Mr. FIELDING.. Practically, I would say yes. 

Mr. Bonůbnx. Is it an indivisible agreement? 

Mr. Frevprne. I would think so, except this, that if we should at- 
tempt to make e our American friends would be ly 
to make changes, and I am afraid that there would be danger of our 
ent at all. In that sense, I would say yes; it 
would be all or none, although Parliament, of course, would have the 

ute right to make any changes it saw fit. 

As I have just observed, Congress has that power as well as 
the Dominion Parliament. 

And then, in reply to a further question, Mr. Fielding said, 
when asked if it would be subject to modification or the reopen- 
ing of negotiations: 

It t be ible; but I am bound to say that I think the time 
is ex ‘favorable for the accomplishment of this if we 


ingly ee 
agree that it is desirable, and if any attempt were mai 0 rage BS 
b. tiations I am afraid it would put in peril the whole 


not making any 


Now, there is the view of the Canadian minister of finance, 
which, as I am credibly informed, is in entire accord with the 
view of the representatives of our own Government. I think 
Members will see the difference in the effect of an amendment 
upon this bill and an ordinary bill. It is very easy for gen- 
tlemen opposed to the bill to vote against it, but they can accom- 
plish the defeat of the object it has in view as easily and as 
effectively in another way. They can vote seriously to amend it. 

And not merely that, Mr. Chairman, but we shall encounter 
another difficulty by making some of the amendments sug- 
gested to the bill. The thing that has been discussed before the 
American people during the last year, perhaps more seriously 
than any other, is the evil of having a general revision of all 
the schedules of the tariff in one bill and thus bringing all 
these great interests here to Washington and leading them to 
combine and seize Congress by the throat. 

These innocent and affecting amendments proposed purely, 
in the interest of the destruction of the bill, but ostensibly 
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directed with a show of virtue against one trust or another 
trust, would have the effect, if we should accept them, of as- 
sembling here a phalanx of banded and federated interests and 
put in the pathway of this bill on its way through the Senate 
an array of hundred-handed giants, and it would be nearly cer- 
tain that their alliance with the natural enemies of the bill 
would accomplish its defeat. Now, if gentlemen want to vote 
against the bill, let them vote frankly against it and strike out 
the enacting clause, but let them not rest under the delusion 
that they are acting in favor of the bill when they yield to the 
temptation to make a fine technical record against the trusts 
and by so doing bring about the defeat of the bill. 

The question has been asked, Why was not beef put upon the 
free list? As to that, presumably, the President of the United 
States made the best trade he was able to make. The Canadian 
rate on beef now is 3 cents a pound, and on beef coming to 
this country 14 cents a pound. It was agreed that there should 
be reciprocally the uniform rate of 1} cents a pound. Pre- 
sumably Canada, with her packing industry, did not desire to 
remove her duty entirely. Gentlemen who now ardently desire 
to smash our Beef Trust should know that with beef recip- 
rocally free our great packing industry would crush all compe- 
tition across the line and add Canada to its empire. Therefore 
Canada would very reasonably desire to have some duty, and the 
agreement fixed it at 1} cents a pound. 

I might make reference in the same way to the other items 
of the bill and find in each case a reason why the negotiators 
agreed upon this duty. Gentlemen have made the objection 
that we are only getting a small market, that we are ex- 
changing a market of 92,000,000 people for a market of 
7,500,000 people. But they forget that we shall all enjoy 
that common market. They might as well use the argument 
that because the State of New York has only 9,000,000 people, 
while the rest of the country has 83,000,000 people, it would be a 
piece of wisdom for the 83,000,000 to get rid of the State 
of New York. It requires little discernment to see that when 
you add a small market to a great one the result is a still 
greater market for the common enjoyment of all. Thus the 
operation of this bill will, to the extent that it gives the two 
countries a larger market, confer a benefit upon both. 

Then objection has been made that legislation based upon this 
agreement violates the most-favored-nation clause of treaties, 
and gentlemen are complaining that they have not been en- 
lightened upon that point. We all know that we have had a 
treaty with Cuba for eight years giving that island preferential 
rates, and yet the point has never been made against it by any 
other nation. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. McCALL. I am sorry I can not; I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, but he had an hour, and I have only reserved 25 min- 
utes for myself. 

Gentlemen who make the objection evidently have not looked 
at the precedents. I have been furnished here with a memo- 
randum by the State Department, which shows that preferential 
rates similar in character to these are made by Russia, the 
German Empire, Persia, France, and perhaps a dozen other 
nations. The Government of the United States has always in- 
sisted, when it gives a tariff concession in exchange for a special 
consideration, that that concession does not extend to other na- 
tions which do not give that special consideration. That is 
entirely clear, and gentlemen need not be misled upon that point. 

A great deal has been said here about the terrible calamity 
this bill is going to bring upon agriculture in the United States. 
I speak with some hesitation upon that point, and with defer- 
ence te the views and opinions of gentlemen who represent the 
agricultural regions of the country. But when I scan the com- 
merce of Canada and the United States; when I see, for in- 
stance, that of butter the United States sends to Canada more 
than twice as much, notwithstanding the existing tariffs, as 
Canada sends to the United States; when I see that we send 
over fifteen times as many eggs to Canada as Canada sends to 
the United States; that we send nearly as much wheat to 
Canada, notwithstanding our great mills, es Canada sends to 
the United States, I can see no threat to the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country. I attempted to show in the report of the 
committee, which I prepared, something that I believe is sus- 
ceptible of conclusive demonstration, and that is that sô long 
as both countries produce a surplus of wheat, which they ex- 
port to the open market, Canadian wheat and American wheat 
will sell on a parity, having reference to the cost of transpor- 
tation to the world’s markets. For a third of the year the price 
of wheat at Winnipeg is higher than the price of wheat on this 
side of the line. 
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It is fixed with reference to Liverpool. It will be fixed with 
reference to Liverpool so long as we have an exportable sur- 
plus. When the time of our scarcity comes, when we shall con- 
sume more wheat than we produce and a tariff would become a 
factor in fixing the price, is it sound policy, would it be humane, 
for us in the time of our scarcity to increase the price of wheat 
by levying a tariff duty upon it, or to increase the world’s price 
of wheat by levying a tariff duty upon it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman 

rr CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. McCALL. I regret to say that the time at my disposal 
is so limited 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
statement. 

Mr. McCALL. In view of the limited time remaining, al- 
though I do not want to be discourteous to the gentleman, I 
must decline to yield. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to set the gentleman right. 

Mr. McCALL. Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be protected, 
because we obviously can not both occupy the floor 

Mr. STEENERSON. I simply want to correct the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Chairman, my statement about the price 
in Canada and this country is based upon the average for three 
years in Winnipeg and Minneapolis. It is argued against the 
bill that Canada can still give a preferential tariff to Great 
Britain, and that there should be some provision contained in 
it that she shall not prefer the products of Great Britain to 
those of the United States. Well, it happens that Canada is a 
part of the British Empire. She is as much under that sov- 
ereignty as the State of Illinois or the State of New York is 
under our sovereignty, and, to say the least, it would scarcely 
be in good form or a marked exhibition of international courtesy 
for us, in passing this bill, to try to regulate in advance the 
internal fiscal policy of the British Empire. 

However, it will always be within the power of Congress, if 
it shall appear that any undue advantage is hereafter given 
Great Britain, to correct and change these rates at any time or 
to repeal them all. The British Empire has for very many 
years pursued a policy of great liberality toward her colonies. 
She gives them practical autonomy. We think of her not so 
much as a world-wide empire, but rather as a cluster of free 
nations; and it seems to me it would not be an act of propriety 
for us to attempt to inject into this bill any provision that 
would seek to regulate the relations of Canada to the Empire 
of which she is a part or to impose any limitations upon 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, fear is nearly as much of a motive or agency 
in directing the actions of men as hope. I do not mean to re- 
flect upon any gentleman in this House, but I can easily see 
how an arrangement might be made between two countries 
located as we are, an arrangement beneficial to both, which, 
because of its novelty, would excite the alarm of the conserva- 
tives of both nations. 

Canada is not unanimously for this agreement. Only 15 less 
than a majority in her House of Commons, as I understand it, 
were against it on a test vote. Some of the farmers of Canada 
are alarmed, and upon our side of the line an attempt is being 
made to frighten our own farmers and cause them to believe 
that this bill means ruin to their interests; but they have only 
to look at the broad aspects of the case, at the great value and 
benefit that it may be to both countries, to have their fears en- 
tirely dispelled. Why, if it were proposed to add to this country 
to-day another Louisiana purchase, if it were proposed to add 
two or three agricultural States, who would there be to deny 
that such a circumstance would augment materially the pros- 
perity and wealth of the two countries? And yet, to the extent 
to which this bill goes, that is just what we are doing. 

One has but to look at the map to have the case conclusively 
shown. The common frontier between the two countries is 
8,700 miles long. $ 

Maine cuts deeply into the maritime provinces; the Provinca 
of Ontario dips to the south almost into the vitals of the 
Republic, and then, as if to make more clear the purpose of 
nature to interdict the building of a commercial wall between 
the two peoples, beyond the Great Lakes and to the Pacific 
Ocean runs an imaginary line that crosses broad valleys, navi- 
gable rivers, and lofty mountain ranges that go north and south. 
The commerce would naturally move parallel to the rivers and 
valleys and mountains from one country into the other. Our 
artificial commercial boundary requires Canada, hemmed in as 
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she is by the cold on the one side and by our northern frontier 
on the other, to struggle against all these natural obstacles, and 
to send her commerce for 8,000 miles to the east when that 
commerce would naturally fall into our own country. The 
object of commercial union was clearly stated by Geldwin 
Smith to be “te bring Canada within the commercial pale of 
her own continent and ‘thereby put an end to the commercial 
atrophy which her isolation entails. A reciprocal benefit would 
of course be afforded to the United States in an increase of 
commercial area and opportunities of opening up new sources 
of wealth.” 

Suppose we get 10,000,000 or even 50,000,000 bushels of Cana- 
Gian wheat each year. So long as we have a surplus for export, 
for every bushel of wheat that comes in from Winnipeg another 
bushel will go out at New York or some other seaport. 

The mills of Minneapolis will have their business greatly in- 
creased, The clearings of the financial transactions will take 
place here. Much of the purchase price will go into the ordi- 
nary channels of our trade, and the quickening influence will 
be felt throughout our entire country. 

Mr. Chairman, there are important features of this bill which 
lack of time will not permit me to discuss. My colleague, who 
represents with so much fidelity and ability what he believes 
to be the interests of his constituents, is opposed to the fishing 
clauses in the bill. Why, Mr. Chairman, the fisheries have 
existed in the city of Gloucester since 1624. They existed and 
flourished there long before ever our tariffs were invented. 
The fisheries of America kindled the imagination of Edmund 
Burke to one of his most magnificent eulogies. He said that 
While we were looking for our fishermen among the tumbling 
mountains of ice and beneath the Arctic circle, we would hear 
that they had pierced the opposite region of polar cold and 
were at the antipodes, and that the hardy enterprise of these 
men excelled that of the men ef Holland, of France, and Eng- 
land. And these recent people, he said, were yet in their 
gristle and had not hardened into the bone of manhood. What 
Burke said of the whale fisheries could be said in effect of 
our other deep-sea fisheries as well. They have not only sur- 
vived free trade in fish but they have flourished under it, and 
they are now languishing under protection. 

I deubt whether the present unprosperous condition of the 
industry is te continue. It appears already to be in a decline, 
for the rewards are out of proportion to the perils and hard- 
ships of the calling. 

Mr. Chairman, the attitude of gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber is a subject of a good deal of concern to some 
of our friends on this side. “The Democratic Members are for 
this measure, and, therefore, the Republican Members should 
be against it.“ I think, unless some sounder reason than that 
is shown for opposing a piece of pure and disinterested states- 
manship on the part of the President, that gentlemen who may 
be influenced by it may regret their action. I do mot mean 
‘that they will regret it in the narrow and personal sense that 
men feel in any reverse to their own political fortunes, but that 
they will have that keener and nobler regret that one feels 
when he has stood in the pathway of an enlightened policy 
and has prevented a great benefit from coming to his country- 
men and to mankind. t 

I am making no apology for the Democratic Members, but 
whatever their mistakes may have been in the past, whatever 
political crimes they may have committed, I trust Members on 
this side will understand that in this instance they have their 
faeces turned toward the rising sun. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman I hope this bill will pass as it was reported, 
and pass by a decisive majority. I believe that the President 
of the United States has risen above the narrow interests of 
localities and that he has comprehended the whole country, 
that he has not been swayed by the clamor of special interests, 
but that he has had the wisdom and the courage to negotiate 
an agreement in ‘the interest of the masses of the people, and 
I trust that this House will rally behind him and share with 
him in the glory of having secured the establishment of a policy 
of enlightened statesmanship, of high patriotism, and of single- 
minded justice. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCALL. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARDNER of Massachusetts) there were 145 ayes and 79 noes. 

Accordingly the cammittee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Mann, ‘Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 32216 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Commit- 
tee on Rules to report a substitute to House resolution 972 (H. 
Res. 974). 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
‘Committee of the Whole House on ‘the state of the Union shall be dis- 


from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 82216) to pro- 


mote reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for 
other 8 that the previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the pending amendments and on the bill to its final pa ý 
and the vote upon the pending amendments and final passage of the 
bill shall be immediately taken without intervening motion, excepting 
a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Upon this resolution the gentleman from 
Illinois demands the previous question. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 75 

The question was taken, and the Speaker being in doubt, the 
House divided; and there were —ayes 131, noes 74. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I rise to de- 
bate the resolution under the 40-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
the Democratic Party in voting for the previous question on this 
rule, this gag rule, under the ostensible pretense of shutting off 
debate, is an abandonment—— [Applause and cheers on Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
suspend. The gentleman is entitled to 20 minutes, and the 
House will be in order. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. After all your professions 
im the last few years, after all your professions in the late cam- 
paign as to what you would do for freedem of debate and 
amendment, after the words of your Speaker-to-be that as long 
as he stayed in this House he should stand for the right of 
amendment of every great bill, now you are prepared to eat, to 
swallow every word you have uttered. [Applause.] I make 
this prophecy, gentleman, that this is only the beginning of 
what you will do when you get control of this House. [Ap- 
plause.] Every word that you have uttered in the past is now 
under suspicion. I place no credence in the professions which 
you uttered so glibly on the 15th of March, 1909, when you split 
your party open in order to prevent the adoption of liberal 
rules in this House. I call you 23 gentlemen to witness, you 
23 who voted for the Fitzgerald resolution, which enabled this 
House to proceed on its old system of rules. I ask whether 
your associates have not to-day justified your course, for the 
whole Democratic Party has joined you. [Applause.] 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to enter a protest against 
the cloture of debate and the placing of this measure on its 
final passage at this time. The passage of a measure of so 
great and grave importance with such hasty and immature 
consideration is hardly in keeping with the deliberation that 
should characterize a branch of the highest legislative depart- 
ment of our ‘Government. 

To the gentlemen across the aisle I will say that if their 
present attitude is a forecast of the fulfillment of their pre- 
tensions in respect to freedom of debate and amendment when 
they come into control, it is not difficult to foresee the result 
when their case is again submitted to the people. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

In a matter so important, so comprehensive, and so far- 
reaching the members of this House are entitled to proper time 
within which to study and investigate the questions involved, 
and ought to have the right to expect that the committee report- 
ing it would submit both the reasons and the information upon 
which it acted. 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gatnes], a member 
of the committee, certainly drew a severe indictment against 
the manner in which the measure was considered by the com- 
mittee. 

As the undisputed record now stands, this bill was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCALL], 
who, it is admitted, is not its author; that the hearings of the 
Committee on Ways and Means did not reach the merits of the 
subject; that no one representing the State Department or 
those who negotiated the proposed agreement appeared before 
the committee to explain its provisions or submit the informa- 
tion and ithe reasons which induced our Government to concur 
in it. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Gars] fur- 
ther states, without contradiction, that the State Department 
was requested to appear before the committee and either failed 
or refused to do so. 
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We have expended several hundred thousand dollars for the 
Tariff Board whose investigations in Canada have included at 
least one important item involved in the proposed agreement, 
and yet it appears that not even this information was sought. 
I agree with the gentleman from West Virginia when he sug- 
gests that we have proceeded with “indecent haste.” 

If it had been left to the Republican members of the com- 
mittee the bill would not haye been reported, and from the vote 
in the House on preliminary matters it is already clear that 
the majority of the Republican Members are not in favor of it. 

The immediate question before us is whether the bill must be 
passed in toto and without amendments. It is urged that if any 
amendments are made it will defeat the measure; that it would 
result in its resubmission to further negotiations. This posi- 
tion is true in so far as Canadian duties are concerned, but is 
not true and can not, in the very nature of the case, be true as 
to our duties. It can not be questioned but that we could 
change every American duty on Canadian imports, so far as 
further reductions or an extension of the free list is concerned, 
without the consent of Canada, just the same as Canada could 
make further reductions or extend her free list on imports from 
the United States without our concurrence therein. Even if 
we should desire to amend along lines that would require the 
concurrence of Canada, we should have the right to do so, and, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has 
pointed out so ably and clearly, there is a precedent for so 
doing in the action of the French Senate a few years ago in 
amending the treaty or agreement submitted between Canada 
and France. 

The impression has been given out and seems to prevail that 
unless Congress immediately accepts the proposed agreement, 
precisely as it is submitted, all hope of reciprocal relations with 
Canada must be abandoned, and that therefore Congress, in 
the closing days of a short session when it is so congested with 
business that grave doubt exists as to its ability to pass the 
necessary appropriation bills for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment, must, without pausing to consider, pass this impor- 
tant legislation. 

From 1854 to 1866 we had a reciprocal treaty with Canada 
which Mr. Fielding recently stated was the same as the pro- 
posed agreement, with comparatively little change.“ That 
agreement was abrogated by the United States, and, while I do 
not desire to discuss it at this time, it was the general con- 
sensus of opinion at that time that its effect was not beneficial 
to the United States. 

From the time of its abrogation to the present time Canada 
has persistently and, I might add, almost continuously sought 
a renewal of the reciprocal relations. Canada has repeatedly 
sent commissioners to the United States for the purpose of con- 
ducting negotiations to that end. Not only this, but in a num- 
ber, if not all, of the tariff bills that Canada has passed, a 
standing offer has been made for reciprocal relations with the 
United States, particularly as to farm products. I will quote 
from the Canadian tariff of 1879, and other tariffs contain sub- 
stantially the same provision. Section 6 is as follows: 


It will be seen from the foregoing that Canada was then will- 
ing, as she has at other times been willing, to concede either a 
reduction in duty or the extension of the free list so as to in- 
clude some, at least, of the secondary products of the farm. It 
will also be noted that the foregoing proposition includes both 
coal and coke. But I do not desire to discuss that matter at 
this time. I am calling attention to it now only for the purpose 
of showing, as Mr. Fielding stated in his report to the House 
of Commons, that Canada has, since the abrogation of the treaty 
in 1866, uniformly desired to renew reciprocal relations with the 
United States with a view of obtaining access to our markets, 
and I venture to affirm that there has never been a time since 
the abrogation of the former treaty when the United States 
could not have made as good an agreement as the one proposed. 

In view of undisputed history it can hardly be urged now that 
if Congress should not concur in all the specific details of the 
proposed agreement, or should make amendments thereto re- 
quiring the concurrence of Canada, that Canada would de- 
cline to continue the negotiations. It certainly is not extrava- 


gant to affirm that Canada, with her 7,000,000 of people, is just 
as anxious to get into the United States markets, with our 
90,000,000 of people, as the United States is to get into Cana- 
dian markets. I submit, therefore, that we are not justified in 
proceeding with such undue haste. 

I shall not attempt at this time to enter into any extended 
discussion of the subject, but shall confine myself to a few 
general observations on the concrete proposition before us. 
It is called a reciprocity agreement. The name used implies 
that there is something reciprocal about it. I have searched 
in vain to discover its reciprocal features. Certainly no one 
who has thus far taken the floor in its support has attempted 
to point out wherein it is reciprocal; that is to say, what the 
United States receives for what it gives. I care nothing for 
the name given to the agreement; the substance only is material. 
All trade agreements imply an exchange of equivalents. That 
is their purpose. 

Canada has long desired to obtain access to our markets for 
her agricultural products. The reason is plain. Our markets 
are the most accessible and profitable. Canada has been work- 
ing to this end for half a century. No one can study the 
schedules or read the statement made by Mr. Fielding to the 
House of Commons without reaching the conclusion that access 
to our markets for her farm products was the controlling con- 
sideration on the part of Canada. That Canada has accom- 
plished this purpose under the proposed agreement is clear, and 
has done it in such a way, as Mr. Fielding further observes, as 
“not to do any injustice to her manufacturers.” On the con- 
trary, we have given Canada free access to our markets for her 
agricultural products, and at the same time, so far as I am able 
to analyze the schedules, have gained no substantial advantage 
for our manufacturers. If the law of contracts was applicable, 
it could fairly be said that the agreement was voidable for 
failure of consideration from our point of view. 

The express purpose of the agreement, as I read the Presi- 
dent’s message and understand the remarks of the gentlemen 
who have thus far spoken, is to reduce the cost of living. If it 
accomplishes this purpose, it can do so only through reduced 
prices to the American farmer for his products, which, I assume 
from their position, is expected to result. 

There are others who favor the measure who affirm that it 
will have no effect on the price of farm products, but if this be 
true then its declared purpose would fail. 

It seems to me that the opening of our markets to Canadian 
products will affect the price of farm products in this country. 
It has been stated by gentlemen who are in a position to know 
the facts that there is a difference between the price of farm 
products in Canada and in the United States, and if this is true 
then the removal of our duties would be followed by a lowering 
of our prices. 

Within recent years Canada has been actively exploiting her 
agricultural resources. The productive power of her soil has 
been demonstrated. She has a vast area of fertile land still 
untouched. Her cheap lands are a standing invitation and in- 
ducement to American farmers to move there. The States of 
the Middle West have reason to know this from their experience 
of the past few years. If the Canadian farmer is to be given 
the same access to our markets as the American farmer, this 
movement will receive a strong impetus, and the natural effect 
would seem to follow of materially increasing the value of Cana- 
dian land and retarding, if it does not decrease, the value of our 
lands. The tendency at least would be toward equalization of 
values. Mr. White, Canada’s emigration agent in the United 
States, stated a few days ago in Ottawa that the emigration 
from the United States into Canada this year would approxi- 
mate 150,000, and that the expectation that this agreement 
would be adopted had already increased the price of wheat land 
at least $5 an acre. 

In many of the speeches that have been made, both in the 
House and elsewhere by the advocates of the measure, special 
reference is made to corn. It is true that our country produces 
a large percentage of the world’s production of corn. It is also 
true that the corn crop of Canada is negligible. And it is held 
out that Canada needs our corn, and that her market is of ad- 
vantage to us, and the inference is left that this will be effec- 
tuated through the proposed agreement. That this impression 
prevails there can be no doubt. I have received letters from my 
State urging this as one of the arguments in favor of the agree- 
ment, and I have read editorials in the newspapers citing this 
fact as one of the advantages that will accrue to the Iowa 
farmer and those living in the corn belt. 

Those who make this statement should also be candid enough 
to state that corn is now, and has been for years, on the Cana- 
dian free list. 
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It is held out that Canada’s production of farm products is 
not important. I hold in my hand the Canadian Yearbook for 
1909, which shows on page 62 that Canada’s exports of agricul- 
tural products for that year amounted to approximately 
$72,000,000, of which $4,000,000 was to the United States, and 
that in the same year Canada’s export of animals amounted to 
$53,000,000, of which $7,000,000 was to the United States. I am 
giving the figures in round numbers. If the remaining 
$68,000,000 of Canada’s exports of agricultural products and the 
remaining $46,000,000 export of animals were thrown into this 
country in competition with our products on a free-trade basis 
it would seem as though it would affect our prices if the law of 
supply and demand stil! obtains. 

For the purpose of showing the rapid increase in Canadian 
production as compared with our production in agricultural 
products I will insert the statistics showing the production in 
Canada of certain products in 1901 and 1909 and of the same 
products in the United States for those years: 


Canada, United States. 


It will be seen that Canada in 1909 produced between one- 
fourth and one-fifth as much wheat, nearly one-third as much 
barley, more than one-third as many oats, between one-third 
and one-fourth as many potatoes, nearly one-half as much buck- 


wheat, and other products in proportion. I do not have the 
comparative figures as to other articles, but in many other 
lines of agricultural products Canada has also experienced a 
rapid development. 

It will also be noticed from the foregoing that there has 
been no increase in the production of wheat in the United 
States between 1901 and 1909, while in Canada there has been 
an increase of 200 per cent; that the increase of barley pro- 
duction in this country was 55 per cent and in Canada 150 per 
cent; that the increase in the production of oats in this country 
was 87 per cent and in Canada 135 per cent; the increase in 
buckwheat in this country was 15 per cent and in Canada 75 
per cent; the increase in hay in this country was 28 per cent, 
in Canada 50 per cent, while the increase in the production 
of potatoes is practically the same. I am stating the approxi- 
mate percentages. 

These figures are significant and especially so when you take 
into consideration that Canada has approximately only 8 per 
cent of the population of the United States. Her surplus is in- 
creasing each year, for her agricultural development is increas- 
ing with much greater rapidity than her population. Her ex- 
ports in agricultural products have increased from $24,781,486 
in 1901 to $71,997,207 in 1909. 

If the increase in Canadian production in the past eight years 
continues, as it surely will, it will not be many years until 
Canada will equal the United States in production, with the 
exception, of course, of corn. P 

I can not consider at this time the question as to the difference 
in the cost of production of farm products in the two countries. 
lt is urged that there is no difference; that the cost of farm 
labor is as high in Canada as in this country. As to that I 
do not know, but this fact is true, there is a marked difference 
in farm values which in itself would make a difference in the 
cost of production. There are various other elements which 
enter into it, and besides, our farmers are contributing to the 
support of our Government and institutions. But further than 
this general reference I do not have the time to discuss the 
question now. 

I have directed attention to these facts for the dual pur- 
pose of showing, first, the probable effect the proposed agree- 
ment will have on the price of our farm products, and, second, 
the importance and, I might add, necessity of Canada gaining 
aecess to our markets. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born in Iowa and have lived there all 
my life. Iowa is an agricultural State; we are in the heart 
of the corn belt; our fertility of soil is unexcelled; our climate 
is suitable for agriculture; every environment is conducive to 
rural life. Our farmers are intelligent, industrious, and thrifty. 
My early years were spent on a farm, and I have been closely 
associated with our farming interests all my life. Isay to you in 


all candor and earnestness that if you will take the average 
farmer with an average farm and take into consideration a fair 
rate of interest on his investment and a fair compensation for 
his time and service, the expense of operation and of repairs, 
that at the end of the year he does not have as a clear profit any 
more than he is fairly entitled to. 

While the recent census has not been officially published, 
from the statements given out it appears that, in many States 
at least, there has been a falling off in our rural population; 
that our increase in population has been in the cities, and this 
tendency has engaged the thought of our people. Within re- 
cent years a commission was appointed by the Government to 
investigate the subject of rural life—how to make it more at- 
tractive and remunerative, how to keep the boys on the farm, 
how to keep our rural population from entering in the cities— 
and it is one of the important economic questions before our 
country to-day. The National Government is giving it consid- 
eration, and in many, at least, of the States, particularly those 
chiefly devoted to agriculture, the subject is receiving active 
consideration. All admit how vitally our rural population is 
related to our economic, social, and political life. To that great, 
strong, clear-headed class we instinctively turn as the bone and 
sinew of our Republic. They constitute no small proportion of 
our population and contribute no mean share to our general 
prosperity. Under the census of 1900, of the 29,000,000 persons 
over 10 years of age engaged in the gainful occupations over 
10,000,000 were in agricultural pursuits. Of the $26,000,000,000 
estimated total product of the United States during the past 
year, over $8,500,000,000 was estimated as farm products. In 
1900 the total value of farm lands. including equipment and 
stock, was over $20,000,000,000. 

While I can not at this time enter into a general argument 
on the proposition before us, I have made these general ref- 
erences for the purpose of showing that we can not afford to 
pass hastily, and without the most careful consideration, legisla- 
tion of such vital concern to this great class of producers. 

I have spoken of the subject thus far from a purely non- 
partisan point of view, but, speaking as a Republican, it seems 
to me that this legislation is not in keeping with the protective 
policy of the Republican Party. It exempts from protection one 
great producing class. It means free trade for the farmer for 
everything he sells, while protection is retained on practically 
everything he buys. He sells his products in a free-trade 
market and buys his reaper or his plow or other machinery, 
or clothing, boots or shoes, in a protected market. It is dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

When the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] was mak- 
ing his very earnest appeal in support of the measure upon 
what he called broad and general grounds and practically ad- 
vocating free-trade relations between this country and Canada, 
I pointedly asked him the question as to whether he would 
consent to an extension of our free list so as to include the 
textile products, and he refused to yield. In order to do the 
gentleman no injustice and to quote exactly the colloquy which 
took place I will read from the record of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings, as follows: 


Mr. HILL. Why should we not supply each other's wants and meet 
each other’s necessities without any of the restrictions which govern 
and control our relations with the people on the other side of the 
ocean, where like conditions do not prevail? 

Mr. Pickett. Will the gentleman yield for a question right there? 

Mr. HILL. I will. . 

Mr. PicKerr. If the gentleman’s argument is good about free inter- 
change of trade with Canada, why, then, should it be limited to one 
class of producers and one class of products alone? 

Mr. HILL. I am putting this whole matter on the basis of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and I will show 
before I get through that there is no difference in this case. 

Mr. PICKETT. Then I assume 

Mr. HILL. I must decline 

Mr. PICKETT, Then I assume you are in favor of extending our free 
55 5 all manufactured products of Canada, especially to the textile in- 

ustries. A 

Mr. HILL. I must decline to yield. 

i ane CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut declines to yield 
urther. 


The reason the gentleman from Connecticut refused to yield 
is quite manifest. He stands for the policy of free trade as to 
everything his own people buy and protection for everything 
they produce. For years the Representatives of New England 
have appealed to the farmers of the country to support the 
protective policy with a view of building up a home market. 
If they abandon the policy of protection now by exempting the 
farmer from its application, they will appeal in vain to the 
farmer for protection to their industries. It is a very short- 
sighted policy. 

If we are to take a broad view of this question, as the ad- 
vocates of the proposed measure are urging, then I reply that 
we can not lose sight of the relationship of the prosperity of the 
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farmer on the one hand to the general prosperity of our country 


on the other. You can not disassociate them. I never ride 
through a farming country and look out upon the fields with 
their growing crops but I reflect on what would happen if na- 
ture refused to respond or the farmer abandoned his work. 
Their crops control the trade currents of the world. They 
are the masters of industry, commerce, and finance. If the 
prosperity of the farmer is affected it is felt in every avenue 
of our commercial and industrial life. Our prosperity must be 
mutual, and, speaking from the standpoint of a protective Re- 
publican, if we are to have free trade for the farmer iet us ex- 
tend it to other classes, for I believe with McKinley, who, speak- 
ing on this same issue, said: 

When the country is ready for free trade let us have it in all things, 
without exception or restriction. 

I now desire to refer briefly to the other phase of the subject, 
to wit, what are we receiving from Canada? 

I shall only refer to the matter in so far as it affects agricul- 
tural implements. The reason I do so is twofold: First, there 
are many agricultural implement establishments in my district 
and, for that matter, in the Middle West. Iowa is rapidly de- 
veloping along these lines. Many establishments heretofore do- 
ing business farther east have removed to Iowa. They see 
the wisdom of manufacturing nearer the market. While Iowa 
shows a slight reduction in population the falling off was en- 
tirely in the rural districts. The cities show an increase. And, 
second, because of the particular reference to the agricultural 
implement industry contained in the President’s message, as 
follows: 

The benefit to our widespread agricultural implement Industry from 
a reduction of Canada duties in the agreement is clear. PAT the 
new widely distributed and expanding motor-vehicle industry of the 
4 Sta is given access into the Dominion market on advantageous 

It is asserted by those who favor the agreement that there is 
practically no difference in the cost of production in Canada and 
this country. This statement, however, is challenged by others. 
It can fairly be inferred that those who negotiated the treaty 
acted on the assumption at least that there was no substantial 
difference in the cost of production in Canada and this country. 

If the question of cost of production was considered by our 
commissioners, then Congress ought to have the information on 
which they based their conclusions. I am free to admit that I 
have no such information before me as will enable me to reach 
a definite and independent judgment in the matter. 

I have been informed by manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements who are familiar with the manufacturing conditions in 
Canada that in eastern Canada the cost of production is less 
than in this country, while in western Canada, where labor is 
higher, the cost of production is about the same. I am speak- 
ing now solely with reference to the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements. 

I have heard of no claim being made that the cost of produc- 
tion is greater in Canada than in this country, and it would 
be fair to state that on the average the cost of production in 
Canada is below the cost of production in this country. 

It has been my opinion that the cost of production in Canada 
is lower than in the United States but I have not had the time 
to make an investigation to confirm it. For the purposes of 
argument only, let it be conceded that there is no difference 
in the cost of production for, if we act on that assumption and 
the agreement discloses no advantage to our manufacturers, 
then it fails on the premise its own advocates have laid down. 

Bearing this in mind, I now want to take up the agricultural 
implement schedule under the proposed agreement. 

In the State of Iowa, as well as in the Middle States, there 
are large manufacturers of cream separators. They are already 
on the Canadian free list, and, furthermore, the Canadian mar- 
ket is protected, as I am informed, by her patent laws. We 
are also manufacturing in the Middle West portable and trac- 
tion engines. There is.no change in the Canadian duty on 
them. The same is true as to horsepowers for farm use. 
Manure spreaders, the manufacture of which has rapidly devel- 
oped in the West during the past few years, is another article 
on which there is no change in Canadian duty. Then there is 
windmills and parts for repair. The Canadian duty on farm 
wagons has been reduced from 25 to 224 per cent. The Cana- 
dian duty on hay loaders, potato diggers, fodder or feed mills, 
grain crushers, fanning mills, hay tedders, farm or field rollers 
has been reduced from 25 to 20 per cent. The duty on plows, 
harrows, seed drills, horse rakes, cultivators, thrashing ma- 
chines, and parts has been reduced from 20 per cent to 15 per 
cent, and the Canadian duty on harvesters, reapers, and mow- 
ers has been reduced from 17} per cent to 15 per cent, and the 
Canadian duty on automobiles and motor vehicles from 85 per 
cent to 80 per cent. 


Bearing in mind that it is conceded that the cost of produc- 
tion in this country is as much, if not more, than the cost of 
production in Canada, I am unable to see how our automobile 
and motor-vehicle industry is given access to Canadian markets 
on advantageous terms when they are met at the boundary line 
of Canada with the demand for 30 per cent advalorem duty. 
And I am equally unable to understand how our manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, under the same conditions 
stated, are given any advantage even in the few instances where 
there has been a slight reduction in duty when they are re- 
quired to pay to the customs officers of Canada before crossing 
the line a tariff duty of from 15 per cent to 223 per cent ad 
yalorem. 

I am unable to reconcile the logic of the advocates of this 
measure. Conceding the facts to be as the advocates of the 
measure allege, it then follows that we have received no adyan- 
tage. No arguments have yet been advanced and no facts have 
yet been presented which even tend to prove that there has been 
a fair exchange of equivalents between the two countries. If 
the slight reductions that have been made in the Canadian duty 
as to agricultural implements will be of any material advantage 
to our manufacturers in competition with Canadian manufac- 
ture, it certainly is not so understood by the commissioners 
who represented the Canadian Government. Mr. Fielding, one 
of the commissioners, in submitting his report to the House of 
Commons, observed that such reductions as were made on agri- 
cultural implements were “ without doing any injustice to the 
industries of Canada.” And in his cablegram to the home Goy- 
ernment he further states: 

The range of manufactures affected is comparatively small and in 
most cases the reductions are small. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Fielding was right. 

A short time ago I received a letter from a gentleman in my 
home city who is both a large manufacturer and distributer of 
agricultural implements. He also owns and operates a Canadian 
farm of several thousand acres. He has a practical knowledge 
of business conditions in Canada. He is an earnest advocate of 
Canadian reciprocity, and in his first letter urged me to support 
“reciprocity with Canada.” Replying, I inclosed him a copy of 


the message, directed his attention to the schedules attached, and 


asked him as a plain business proposition how it would benefit 
our manufacturers of agricultural implements and whether, in 
his judgment, it was a fair trade. I quote briefly from his 
reply : 

I am a thorough believer in reciprocity provi both sides recipro- 
cate, but it looks very much to me from the way they have it li up 
that they (Canada) are getting the long end of it. 

I have received several letters from manufacturers in Iowa 
asking me to support “Canadian reciprocity” on the ground that 
it would enlarge their market. In answering their letters, I 
sent them a copy of the message with the schedules attached, 
asked their careful examination of the schedules pertaining to 
their product, and, after doing so, to point out the advantage 
which they would receive under the proposed agreement. I 
have yet to receive a reply stating that the agreement is fair 
or that any advantage would accrue to our manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. 

The general impression prevails that we are gaining free 
access to the Canadian market, and many have expressed a 
favorable opinion of the proposed agreement, acting on that as- 
sumption and without stopping to consider the schedules. In a 
marked copy of the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 10 that 
reached my desk this morning, evidently for the purpose of in- 
fluencing my support of the measure, is a copy of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Canners’ Association of this 
country, as follows: 

The reciprocity treaty between the United States and Canada now 

nding in Congress enlists the interest of every citizen of the United 

tates. There is no branch of trade or of manufacture upon which 

the confirmation of this treaty can confer more lasting or far-reaching 
benefit than to the manufacturer of canned goods. The free inter- 
change of the products of the canneries of both countries we believe 
will be welcomed as heartily by our neighbors across the border as by 
ourselves, = 

The association is undoubtedly composed of keen, shrewd, 
capable business leaders in the canning industry, and yet they 
commend the agreement because of the “free interchange of 
the products of the canneries of both countries,” not stopping to 
ascertain the facts, for if they had they could easily have 
discovered that there is not a free interchange of canned 
products under the proposed agreement. The Canadian duty 
on canned vegetables under the agreement has only been reduced 
from 14 cents per pound to 1} cents per pound, and the Cana- 
dian duty on canned fruits has only been reduced from 2} cents 
per pound to 2 cents per pound; and the Canadian duty on 
canned meats and poultry reduced from 273 per cent to 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
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I simply cite this to show how the name “ reciprocity” has 
led people to jump at the conclusion that the agreement is re- 
ciprocal in fact. 

The Canadian commissioners are to be congratulated. They 
have certainly accomplished their object in the negotiations. 
The farmers of Canada have been given free access to our mar- 
kets, but our manufacturers must still pay a duty ranging from 
15 per cent up to 30 per cent for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in Canadian markets. Our farmers will be lured in the 
future, as they have been in the past, to remove to Canada 
because of the cheapness of the lands and the added reason, 
under the proposed agreement, of accessibility to our markets; 
but our manufacturers can not follow them and sell them agri- 
cultural implements without paying a duty which Canada at 
least considers protective. 

While the agricultural resources of Canada are developing, 
as they surely will if this agreement takes effect, her establish- 
ments engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements will 
grow and expand under the protection which Canada has re- 
tained for them. 

There is one point—and to my mind a very material one— 
that has thus far not been referred to. Other gentlemen have 
referred to the possible complications that may arise between 
our country and other countries with whom we have existing 
treaties containing the so-called favored-mation clause. It has 
also been developed that Great Britain will still retain her 
preferential rate from Canada and that she will be given access 
to Canadian markets on the same class of goods at a lower rate 
than the rates to be given the United States under the proposed 
agreement. This is conceded. Whether complications will arise 


between the United States and other nations is disputed. The 


State Department, however, has thus far failed to submit any 
statement in reference thereto. 

The point to which I refer, however, goes further than either 
of these. It is this: That Canada must give to every other 
nation with whom she has a treaty containing the favored- 
nation clause the same preference that she gives to the United 
States under the proposed agreement and without any equiva- 
lent in exchange therefor. This is in accordance with the con- 
struction that has been given to the favored-nation clause by 
nearly every European nation for the past hundred years, with 
very few exceptions. 

I do not, however, submit this point on my own opinion, but 
I cite the opinion of Mr. Fielding, one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the tentative agreement on the part of Canada, 
who, in submitting his official report to the House of Commons 
in Canada on the 26th of January, when this precise question 
was put to him, stated as follows: 

These regulations will apply to British goods as well, if they should 
be found in any case to affect them, but these cases will be found to be 
very few. They will apply, however, not only to the United States, 
but 1 5 will apply to every country with which we have what is 
called the favored-nation treaty. It is well understood that by virtue 
of these old treaties, many of them made years ago, at a time when 
Canada had hardly reached its present mature status, and when the 
colonies were not consulted, as they are now, in regard to these 
arrangements, these old treaties, still. outstanding, binding the whole 
Empire, obl us to give whatever Is given to one country to all 
other countries possessing these treaties. We have had that questfon 
repeatedly up here, and so these deductions will have to be given in 
each case to the various countries which have what is called the 
favored-nation treaties. 

I call particular attention to the concluding sentence of Mr. 
Fielding, where he says clearly and decisively: A 

And so these deductions will have to be given in each case to the 
various countries which have what is called the favored-nation treaty. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Has the gentleman noticed 
in the bill pending before the Canadian Parliament that that 
precise provision is in it? 

Mr. PICKETT. Certainly; it is in the bill, and I am glad 
the gentleman from South Dakota has called attention to it. 

Mr. FASSETT. The same thing is possible with us under 
the favored-nation clause. 

Mr. PICKETT. That is my understanding. 

There can be no doubt that the construction to which I have 
referred has been placed upon the favored-nation clause by 
Great Britain, and it is the undoubted and undisputed construc- 
tion which it will receive. As to the construction which Canada 
or Great Britain places upon their treaties with other nations, 
this country has nothing to say. 

It means, in brief, that in consideration for giving to Canada 
free access to our markets for her agricultural products we 
will be given the privilege of competing in Canadian markets 
on the same terms with the manufactured products of prac- 
tically every other nation in the world and meeting in competi- 
tion the cheaper labor of European countries, and, furthermore, 
on many of the articles covered by the agreement the British 
preferential rate is materially lower than the rates in the pro- 
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posed agreement and on a number of articles the French pref- 
erential rate, under the convention between France and Can- 
ada, is materially lower than the proposed rates. It seems 
strange indeed to me that no information whatever on this 
branch of the subject has been submitted to Congress, and 
we have been compelled, within the extremely short limit of 
time afforded, to find out what little we could in respect to it, 
and I reiterate with emphasis that a question of so much im- 
portance should have received some attention by the committee, 
that it should receive some attention by this House, and that 
it is, as I have said, of material importance in the consideration 
of this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a passing reference to the 
question of the high cost of living and its relation to this meas- 
ure. There are undoubtedly many who believe that the cost 
of living will be reduced if this measure passes, This can only 
result through lower prices on farm products, but even then 
I am not so sure that the consumer will receive the benefit un- 
less it comes through a general depression. Important eco- 
nomic factors and, I might also add, powerful agencies intervene 
between the producer and the consumer. It is this intervening 
cost and these intervening agencies that present the real prob- 
lem as to the cost of living. The price of farm products has 
varied during the past few years, sometimes dropping quite a 
few points, but I have failed to note any corresponding change 
in the price of secondary farm products to the consumer. I 
venture the prediction that if the price of farm products falls 
10 per cent there will be no perceptible change in the cost of 
living, not, at least, that anyone could discover when he pays his 
weekly butcher or grocery bills. 

If cheaper food products are desired irrespective of any 
principle involved, which seems to be the position of the advo- 
cates of this measure, then why did they not place them on the 
free list in the form in which they are consumed? 

The beneficiaries will be the Canadians, the trusts, and the 
middleman. I am not speaking of trusts in a demagogic 
way. We all know that they are here and that the powerful 
machinery of the Government is seeking to bring them within 
the laws of the land. The Department of Justice, after a most 
careful and thorough investigation, determined that a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade exists among the packers. The evi- 
dence was presented to the Federal grand jury, and indictments 
have been returned. Of course, both the packers and the millers 
will be special beneficiaries under this agreement. They will 
secure free raw material while retaining protection on their 
finished product. The farmer will sell his wheat and live cat- 
tle in a free-trade market, but when he buys his flour or fresh 
meats must buy them in a protected market. 

If reduction in the cost of living was the controlling consid- 
eration in the minds of those who negotiated the agreement and 
who stand as its sponsors, then it seems strange to me that they 
confined themselves to the products of the farm. If this was their 
motive, without regard to principle, why did they not remove 
our duty on the textiles, which is a somewhat flourishing in- 
dustry in Canada, for she has over 2,000 textile establishments, 
employing over 57,000 wage earners? And, again, they might 
have added leather goods, in which industry Canada has some 
533 establishments, employing some 18,000 wage earners; and 
if this were done I wonder how many gentlemen from New Eng- 
land would enjoy it. It is easy for them to talk about placing 
this question on a high humane plane when it inures to their 
benefit. It is certainly a new and startling definition of hu- 
manity that excludes the farmer. 

F. Speaker, I want to add just a word relative to print 
paper and wood pulp. The thought that these articles will come 
into the United States free of duty has undoubtedly commended 
itself most favorably to the press and magazines of our coun- 
try, and yet it is clearly pointed out in the letter written by 
the Canadian commissioners to our Secretary of State that 
this matter rests entirely with the Canadian Provinces and that 
the agreement in this respect must be inoperative until the 
Provinces take action, There is nothing to preyent Congress 
passing a law removing the duty on print paper and wood pulp 
just as effectively as it will be accomplished under this agree- 
ment, 

Mr. Speaker, I can not at this time enter into a full discus- 
sion of the subject before us, nor have I attempted, as I stated 
in the beginning, to discuss the general subject of reciprocity, 
but have confined myself and in a brief and limited way only - 
to the proposition immediately before us. I have simply en- 
deavored to point out some of the reasons and adduce some 
facts bearing on the question of the effect of the proposed agree- 
ment on our farmers and also to showing that our manufactur- 
ers, especially of agricultural implements, will receive little, if 
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any, benefit. And the same may be said of the agreement in its 
entirety—in brief, the failure, so far as our country is con- 
cerned, to receive any equivalent for the valuable consideration 
passing to Canada. 

The memory of the immortal McKinley has been summoned 
to conjure aid for the measure, but they do violence to his 
recorded words. Speaking on reciprocity, McKinley said: 

What we want if we ever have reciprocity must be reciprocity with 
equality ; reciprocity that shall be fair; reciprocity that shall be just; 
reciprocity that shall give us our share in the trade or agreement that 
we make with other nations of the world. 

I submit in all candor that the proposed agreement fails to 
come within the definition of McKinley. It is neither equitable, 
fair, nor just. 

Free trade in one class of products which both countries are 
producing is not reciprocity but competition. It is predicated 
upon no principle, justified by no precedent, and finds no sup- 
port in any definition of reciprocity heretofore given. 

I have believed and still believe in the Republican policy of 
protection. For over 20 years I have advocated it from the 
platform. I have appealed to our farmers to support the pro- 
tective policy with a view of building up a home market. That 
market we now propose to give away. The protective policy 
of the Republican Party has heretofore been applied to all pro- 
ducers. That is the true policy—the consistent policy. I do 
not believe in half protection and half free trade. Let us have 
either the one or the other. 

To those who favor reciprocity and who say that even if we 
are not getting any fair return in this agreement, nevertheless 
that it is a recognition of a policy, and as time goes on further 
concessions will be secured, I ask that if Canada is given the 
only thing she needs and wants—our markets for her agricul- 
tural products—what could the United States offer her in the 
future? And to those who cherish the hope that some time our 
Republic will extend over the American continent and who look 
upon this agreement as tending in that direction the same an- 
swer may be made, 

If reciprocity is desired, let us wait until an agreement recip- 
rocal in terms as well as name can be secured. If free trade 
is desired, let it be free trade for all. If the protective policy 
is desired, let it be a protection that is just and equitable and 
applicable to all classes alike. Whatever policy we adopt with 
Canada or with any other nation, let it be with justice to our 
own people first. [Loud applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serve his time? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I wish the gentleman 
from Illinois would consume some of his time. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule is plain and speaks 
for itself. [Laughter and applause.) The purpose of it is 
manifest, to bring to an immediate vote, without amendment, 
the bill that has been under consideration for two days. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague allow me? 
The rule also provides, does it not, that the House shall pass a 
bill without its having been read in the House? 

Mr. BOUTELL. It does; but it has been read attentively, I 
hope, by every Member of the House, 

Mr. BUTLER, That is not new; I voted for such a rule; 
that is not new. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this rule are 
those that we have been made frequently familiar with under 
similar circumstances in rules reported by the chairman of the 
committee. This rule is based simply upon a recognition of the 
existing condition of things, namely, that a great majority of 
the Republican Members of the House are in favor of this bill 
and wish to vote on it without delay. [Cries of “Oh!”] And 
it is known also that this bill can not pass so as to become ef- 
fective and carry out the intention of the contracting parties if 
we amend it here. Therefore the rule has been reported in its 
present shape to bring the bill to an immediate vote without 
amendment. Now, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there are 14 legislative 
days left of this session. There are still undisposed of the 
naval appropriation bill, the sundry civil bill, the deficiency 
bill, and the diplomatic appropriation bill. Under any circum- 
stances it will be difficult to pass all of these bills unless some 
are passed under suspension of the rules. The bill now pending 
in the House has been debated for two days. Some gentlemen 
express a desire for an opportunity to amend it. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] voted for a rule on 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill which prevented amendments 
being offered to over 90 per cent of the bill, [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Is the gentleman anxious—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts.. Is the gentleman correct 
in saying that I voted for a rule to prevent amendments upon 
the Payne tariff bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman voted for a rule which 
was reported, which practically prevented amendments to be 
offered to the Payne-Aldrich bill. Who are demanding oppor- 
tunities to offer amendments to this bill? Do the gentlemen in 
good faith desire to perfect it or do they desire to defeat it? 
I remember the speech of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
ForpNey] upon the Payne bill when he said that he would put 
a tariff so high upon everything coming in this country that it 
would be impossible to bring anything in at all; and yet he is 
the one who wishes a chance to offer amendments to this bill 
to put a number of articles on the free list. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have not changed my views. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, What a farce it would be to give such 
gentlemen an opportunity to filibuster and waste the time of 
this House in idle work, and thus prevent this bill, if possible, 
going to the Senate in time to pass there, in order that such a 
ridiculous performance might be had so as to demonstrate 
that the gentleman from Michigan has been converted by the 
results of the last election. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to offer an amendment that will 
not defeat this bill, but perfect it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not talking to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. I decline to yield. I have only five minutes, I am 
not impugning the good faith of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussarp]. I did not know that he had designed to offer 
amendments putting anything on the free list. He would not 
have the temerity 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FrrzcERALD] that I have no such desire. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not. I did not hear the 
A assert that he wished to put anything on the free 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York declines to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana, and the gentleman from 
New York controls his five minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the gentleman from New York the 
right to state that the gentleman from Louisiana intends to 
introduce an amendment to put anything on the free list? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] did not propose to offer amendments to this bill 
for the purpose of putting on the free list articles to be im- 
ported into this country. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] asserts 
that the Democratic Party split on the 15th of March, 1909, 
when an attempt was made to reform the rules of the House. 
Thank God, since that time we have come together, and haye 
lived long enough to .witness a more disastrous break on the 
Republican side, not upon a mere question of procedure in this 
House, but on a question of fundamental importance to the 
welfare of all people of the country. And, if the gentleman 
can take any satisfaction from the condition which now exists 
on that side of the House and that which exists on this side of 
the House, he is welcome to it. [Applause.] [Cries of 
“Vote !”] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I remaining? 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 12 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, I was very much pleased 
to hear gentlemen on this side of the House applaud my col- 
league from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] when he declined to 
yield me the floor, because I distinctly recall the occasion when 
gentlemen who were applauding were exerting all of their ef- 
forts to condemn in unqualified terms both the gentleman from 
New York and myself; and I assume that part of this applause 
belonged to me. 

I did not intend to offer any amendment to this bill that 
would defeat its purpose. I wish to say that I am still a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, though possibly not a 
satisfactory member to a great many of my colleagues on this 
side of the House. Nevertheless, I am still a member of that 
committee, and I say that possibly, with one or two exceptions, 
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there is scarcely any member of that committee who has a 
knowledge of this bill as it is presented for passage in the 


House at this time. I had hoped that opportunity would be 
afforded to amend the bill, not with a view to defeating its pro- 
visions, because I realize that a majority of this House—cer- 
tainly a majority on this side of the Chamber, and possibly a 
majority on the other side of the Chamber—favor its passage. 
But I had intended to offer an amendment which I had drafted, 
and which I have here, and which I shall insert in the RECORD, 
by which, after having conceded to the farm producers of Can- 
ada the markets of the United States in exchange, as it is al- 
leged by those who are advocating this bill, and given the manu- 
facturers an opportunity to compete on the Canadian market, 
that we should at least have had a square deal in that exchange. 
But I am warned by the position taken by the minister of 
finance of Canada, who was one of the commissioners who 
helped to draft this measure, who unquestionably, in so far as I 
know, knows better what the provisions of this bill are than 
any other man in this country, who states that the Canadians 
who are attached to the mother country and who heretofore 
have conceded a preferential duty to the British manufacturer 
shall still continue after this duty is ratified to control the 
Canadian market to the exclusion of the American manu- 
facturer. 

It was my purpose to introduce a resolution similar to the 
resolution which was introduced and passed by this House 
when the first Cuban reciprocity proposition was under con- 
sideration here, by which we proposed to take off the differential 
in exchange for the reduction of the duty on raw sugar coming 
from Cuba, and which bill died in committee of the Senate, 
the reason for which may be inquired of the Sugar Trust, as 
possibly the same inquiry as to the duty on taxed meat may be 
inquired of the Meat Trust; and to the second Cuban reci- 
procity measure, which subsequently became a law, by which 
it seems as though we declared, as a matter calculated to allay 
the feeling of the people of this country, that we did not con- 
cede the right of the Executive of the United States to originate 
bills affecting the revenues and give us the veto power, but that 
we stood by the Constitution, which gives the House of Repre- 
sentatives the right to originate bills affecting the revenve and 
retains the veto power in the Executive. These amendments 
were put upon both of those propositions, and when the second 
one passed it became a law without affecting the agreement 
between Cuba and the United States. And, certainly, if we 
propose to hold the advantage in the Canadian market for the 
manufacturers of this country who are to receive all the profits 
of this interchange of commerce, there ought to be a provision 
in this bill that whenever, as Mr. Fielding declares, the Cana- 
dian Parliament shall grant further preferential rates to Brit- 
ish manufactured goods over American manufactured goods, 
the President of the United States shall become in duty bound 
to notify the Government of the Dominion of Canada to sus- 
pend this act and to notify the Canadian Government that the 
treaty is at an end. This is the provision I had drafted: 

Sec. 3. Whenever the Dominion of Canada shall, by treaty or legis- 
lation enacted by its Parllament or by the Provisional Governments 
of the Dominion of Canada, concede to Great Britain a preferential 
ae 4 ter than that granted the United States under this act, then 
it shall be the duty of the President of the United States to notify the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada that this act is suspended, and 
ane meaty between the United States and the Dominion of Canada shall 

rm : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
grant me just one minute more? i 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am sorry, but I can not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Half a minute? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes; half a minute. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Thank you. Shall it be said that we 
concede the market for the raw products of Canada in exchange 
for manufactured goods, and shall Great Britain take that 
away from us also, and we receive nothing in return? [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bourreti] whether he intends to close 
in one speech. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] that I have received no further requests to 


speak. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to me for a question in his time? 

Mr. BOUTELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts has the 
floor now. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from IIII- 
nois, as I understand, will close in one speech. I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY. I 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have very little to say and 
very little time allotted to me in which to say it. [Laughter 
and applause.] To my surprise I have heard on this side of the 
Chamber some speeches in support of this bill from men whom 
I have always regarded as orthodox Republicans, which contain 
almost as much old-fashioned Democratic doctrine as I have 
ever heard fall from the lips of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, who is heir apparent to the throne of Democracy 
ice next House. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 

I fear that the Republican Party has reached a crisis in its 
history. [Laughter and cries of “Good” on the Democratic 
side.] But it has safely passed through other crises, and I 
hope and believe that it will do so again. The provisions of 
this treaty, although championed by some distinguished Repub- 
licans, are not in harmony with the principles of the Republican 
Party, as I understand them; and I want to say frankly that if 
these provisions had been embodied in the Payne tariff bill I 
would have voted against it. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that with these provisions in it the bill could have passed this 
House. The present President of the United States is a great 
and good man. He has given us a splendid administration so 
far, and has done much for the promotion of the business inter- 
ests of the country. But I must differ with him when he says 
that this treaty is not violative of the principles of protection 
as propounded by those who advocate them. Neither do I re- 
gard it as in harmony with the doctrine of reciprocity as advo- 
cated by Blaine and McKinley. If it is, then I have misinter- 
preted what they said. No proposition which subjects an in- 
dustry in this country to unrestricted competition with a like 
industry in another country, and to the detriment of the former, 
can, in my humble opinion, be in harmony with the doctrine of 
protection as the Republican Party has taught it. And this 
proposed treaty does that. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Payne tariff bill was pending in the 
House, I worked earnestly and unceasingly with many other 
gentlemen who are here to-night to retain a protective duty 
upon lumber, and everyone who participated in that contest 
knows that the chief argument in favor of that protective duty 
was the alleged injurious effect that Canadian competition, in 
the absence of such a duty, would have on our lumber industry. 
No subject involved in that bill was more thoroughly discussed 
than was this subject of protection to lumber. In fact, if any 
subject was exhausted in that discussion it was this one; and 
Congress, after the fullest consideration of every phase of it, 
deliberately decided to retain a protective duty upon lumber. 
ney comes this treaty proposing to nullify what we did 

en. 

When I was elected to the Sixty-first Congress I pledged my- 
self to stand by protection to lumber in the revision of the tariff 
which we then knew was shortly to follow, and I was elected on 
that pledge. I carried out the pledge, went back to my people, 
and they approved my course by sending me back to the Sixty- 
second Congress. I construe that as a direction that I continue 
to stand by it, and I can not stultify myself by now voting 
against what I advocated then and what my people have in- 
dorsed, and I feel that it is my duty to take this position re- 
gardless of the exalted source from which this reciprocity propo- 
sition comes. I would vote against it if I stood alone in that 
vote on this side of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is another reason why I am opposed to this 
treaty. It proposes to put practically everything that the far- 
mer produces on the free list so far as Canada is concerned. I 
represent a district composed largely of farmers. We have 
always argued that protection to farm products was advan- 
tageous to the farmer; and the present high prices that they are 
receiving for their products and the prosperity which they have 
enjoyed under the protective tariff law’ vindicate the argu- 
ment. 

I can understand how gentlemen whose constituencies are 
consumers rather than producers of farm products can take a 
different view of it, and how the President, having, in a sense, 
the whole country for his constituency, may consider that in 
the aggregate more people would be benefited than injured by 
this treaty; but I regard it as my duty to stand by what I con- 
ceive to be the best interests of the people who sent me here. 
It is true that there are a good many people in my district who 
would be benefited by a reduction in the price of farm products, 
but it would injure more people there than it would benefit. 
Whenever, as in this instance, it is impossible for me to take 
a course which will be beneficial to everyone whom I represent, 
then the only course to pursue is the one which will bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number, which after all is the 
most that good government can accomplish. 


1911. 
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I am not, however, in favor of that selfish application of the 
principles of protection which will protect what my constitu- 
ents produce and not what they consume. I believe rather in 
an equitable distribution of protective rates, so as to fairly dis- 
tribute its benefits as well as its burdens. This treaty is not 
framed in accordance with that theory. It puts upon the free 
list the finished products of the farmer’s labor and yet retains 
a duty upon those products in their manufactured state. As I 
view it, the manufacturer, rather than the farmer, will be 
benefited by it, and it will be more beneficial to foreigners than 
to our own people. I do not see how any Republican can justify 

putting wheat on the free list and flour on the protected list, 
or cattle on the free list, and dressed beef on the protected list, 
or how he can defend a proposition which would compel the 
farmer to sell what he produces in a free-trade market and 
buy what he consumes in a protected market. 

Gentlemen talk about the necessity for relief of the consumer. 
The farmers belong to that class as well as do those who are 
engaged in other avocations. The farmer does not produce 
everything that he consumes, and it is not just to him to sub- 
ject his products to Canadian competition which will reduce 
their price, and yet compel him to purchase that which he con- 
sumes, but does not produce, in a market which is protected 
from like competition. 

It has been contended in this debate that Canada is such a 
small country, comparatively, that the effect of its competition 
upon this country will be infinitesimal. I fail to see the con- 
sistency between that argument and the other argument, which 
is also offered by the advocates of the treaty, that it will reduce 
the cost of living. In other words, according to their argu- 
ments, it is too small to do any harm to our farmers, but it is 
big enough to help the consumers of farm products by reducing 
the price to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this treaty, whether it is so intended 
by its proponents or not, as the initial step in the direction of 
free trade. It may be a good thing for the people of my district, 
but I do not believe it; and I am from Pike County, Ky., and 
you will have to “show me” before I do believe it. [Laughter.] 
I am an Abraham Lincoln-James G. Blaine-William McKinley 
Republican, I was born a protectionist and raised a protec- 
tionist, and I do not propose to go back on my raisin’ at this 
late date. I believe that this treaty is un-Republican, and I 
shall vote against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] two minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the argument that has been 
made here in the discussion of this bill that any amendment 
would mean the defeat of the agreement, is not based upon 
what I believe to be the facts. I would have been glad to have 
an opportunity, had I not been cut off by this rule, to offer an 
amendment to put meats, for instance, on the free list. 
Under this bill there is a tariff left on fresh meats. If the 
farmer is to be deprived of the duty on cattle, then, it seems 
to me, that the Beef Trust ought to be deprived of the tariff 
on fresh meats, and that amendment would not have endangered 
this bill, It would simply have given more to the Canadians 
than they have been asking for. I would have been glad to 
offer an amendment to put lumber and coal on the free list. 
It seems to me if the farmer is to have all the products of 
the farm to put upon the free list, then he ought to have 
the opportunity of buying from the same people who have 
the benefit of the American market, without any tax on 
lumber. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I can not yield in two minutes. 

_ Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I knew the gentleman would 
not yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to give notice now that if I can get 
recognition at the proper time I intend to move to recommit 
this bill, with instructions to put on the free list some of the 
things that the farmer has to buy, none of which will endanger 
the contract or the so-called treaty that has been made with the 
Canadian Government. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Did you vote against the 
proposition to recommit the Payne bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I did not have any proposition like 
this confronting me when I voted against it, either. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes, you did. 


May I ask the gentleman a 


Mr. NORRIS. If the gentleman thinks that is a contradic- 
tion, I want to ask him where he will be standing if he 
gets an opportunity to vote to recommit this bill and put 
on the free list some of the things that it is necessary 
for the farmer to buy, and, if having that opportunity, he votes 
against it. 

It would be perfectly feasible to amend this bill by taking 
lumber and coal and some other articles from the list of duti- 
abie articles in this bill that are imported from Canada into the 
United States and put them on the free list. This would in no 
way abrogate the so-called treaty, and if we did this it would 
not make it necessary to send the agreement back for further 
agreement or consultation. It would simply be giving Canada 
a greater concession than she is asking for. If the farmer 
must lose all the protection on what he produces and has to 
sell, then, in common justice, take the tariff off on some of the 
things he has to buy, 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against 
this rule and against this bill, because, though I come from a 
great city, which it is claimed this bill will benefit, I am a Re- 
publican and a protectionist. [Applause.] This bill will not 
benefit the great cities and industrial centers, but it will injure 
the great farming areas of the country. It is in opposition to 
Republican policies and in accord with Democratic policies, and 
I trust it will not become a law in this Congress, which is Re- 
publican in both branches. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
minutes remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this rule 
which is brought in here to make possible the forcing through 
without amendment the pending bill to carry into effect the pro- 
posed trade agreement, called by some Canadian reciprocity. I 
shall vote against the rule and against the bill. I can not ex- 
press in language strong enough my opposition to this proposi- 
tion to lead the American farmer to slaughter. 

Geographically the State of Maine is already projected into 
Canada, being hearly surrounded by Canadian territory. This 
measure will enable the Canadians to surround the State com- 
mercially and annex it to Canadian conditions so far as its 
commodity prices go. It is a sad thing to me to see such treach- 
ery to the great principles of protection. I can readily under- 
stand why it is that the Democratic Party in this House has 
bound itself together, in caucus and on this floor, to give this 
trade agreement full support by practically a solid Democratic 
yote. 

Reciprocity such as Blaine and McKinley supported could con- 
sistently travel hand in hand with protection. They believed in 
the admission free to this country products of another country 
which we did not produce in exchange for the privilege of hav- 
ing the products of our country admitted free to the markets 
of such country. 

Under this Canadian agreement Canadian farm products 
would flow into our markets in competition with the products of 
our farmers, reducing the demand for our products, as practi- 
cally none of the products of the American farmer will find a 
market in Canada. s 

What I state in regard to farm products will apply with equal 
force to the products of our forests and lumber manufacturers. 
The competition that will be developed under this trade agree- 
ment may, in practice, become even more serious than now con- 
templated by the supporters of the bill. The farmers, lum- 
bermen, and others engaged in industries affected by it, under 
the conditions and laws existing in the United States are com- 
pelled to deal with high-priced labor. Contract-labor laws pro- 
hibit our citizens from seeking labor outside the country. No 
such law exists in Canada. The Canadian producer can import 
low-priced, labor from Europe without limit if he so desires, 
and, In addition, I am informed the Government pays a head 
bounty to the steamboat lines bringing laborers to the country 
if they are considered desirable and come to stay. Canada has 
no exclusion laws such as ours against the countless millions 
of the Orient. The fact that they have not swarmed into the 
Dominion excessively up to now does not preclude the possi- 
bility that they may once the markets of more than 90,000,000 
of Americans are opened to the products from the territory 
north of us. 

If the principles of protection against the low-priced labor of 
Europe that have so long been upheld by the Republican Party 
are to be abandoned, if the Republican doctrine of home mar- 
kets for home producers is unsound and can no longer be up- 
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held, if in the future tariff duties are to be imposed only when 
necessary, and then only to the extent necessary to secure reye- 
nue for the Government, and if we are to approach free trade as 
near as possible, then it is perfectly consistent to enact this 
trade agreement. 

So far as the agricultural interests of our lumbering indus- 
tries are concerned, this agreement would not impose any 
greater hardship upon them had its free-trade provisions ex- 
tended to the whole world, as their only competitors now or in 
the future are or will be the Canadians. 

Supporters of this measure claim it should be viewed from a 
broad national standpoint, and I have tried to look at it from 
such a standpoint rather than from that of any section or in- 
dustry. But even then I fail to find justification for it. The 
high cost of living being the cause of much complaint and one 
of the chief reasons offered in support of this trade agreement, 
on the theory it will lower prices by making Canadian food 
products available to increase the supply in the American mar- 
ket, and it will undoubtedly lower the price of farm products; 
but in my opinion the cost of living will not be materially 
affected, as the causes of the high cost of living will still 
exist. 

The present method and standard of living is largely re- 
sponsible for the increased cost, as well as the distributing 
agencies that stand between the producers and the consumers. 
The extent to which these distributing agencies are responsible 
for present prices is well illustrated by the fact that potatoes 
that the Maine farmer is now selling for about 30 cents per 
bushel are being retailed in New York City at rates ranging 
from $1.50 to $1.75 per bushel. 

The trade agreement will not reduce the cost of living, but it 
will reduce the price the farmer will receive for his product, 
owing to the market being divided with the Canadian farmer, 
with the result that the value of American farms will be low- 
ered and agricultural pursuits in the United States become less 
attractive, From a broad national standpoint, I believe it far 
better to safeguard our agricultural interests. We have in this 
country vast agricultural areas yet untouched, and those that 
are occupied are capable under improved methods of cultiva- 
tion of vastly increasing their production. 

In view of these facts, why should we annex through this 
agreement the limitless agricultural areas of Canada? Contin- 
uation of fair prices to the farmer will develop and extend our 
agricultural districts, on which our whole prosperity as a Nation 
is dependent. 

Only fair prices for farm products now prevail; lower them 
and continue them at a lower level and we shall read again of 
the abandoned farms. For my part I do not wish to see a repe- 
tition of the depressed agricultural conditions that prevailed 
prior to 1900. In my opinion it is an unfair agreement, as it 
continues protection for the manufacturing interests and denies 
it to the agricultural interests. From a revenue point of view 
the Government will suffer through the loss of revenue and Can- 
ada gain through remission of duties far more than we. Our 
Government will surrender duties amounting to $4,849,933, based 
on the importations from Canada for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, while Canada, on the basis of imports from the 
United States for a like period, will surrender duties amounting 
to $2,560,579. 

The agreement is justified by the President on the ground 
that— 

Canada wW and character of the wage earner and 
TTT little from those prev: with us. 

I believe he is misled as to the facts. Being somewhat 
familiar with the agricultural development in eastern Canada 
and labor conditions there from personal investigation, and 
knowing that a wide difference exists both as to conditions and 
wages, which are very much lower, on the day this trade agree- 
ment was submitted to Congress I requested the Commerce and 
Labor Department to investigate and report as to wages paid on 
each side of the international boundary line from Maine to the 
State of Washington—believing that such investigation and re- 
port would sustain my own opinion. The department has made 
its report to me to the extent of covering the eastern section of 
Canada and the United States, and it contains an almost uni- 
versal and wide difference in the wage scale of the two coun- 
tries. This report establishes definitely the unequal condi- 
tions that laborers and producers on this side of the line will 
have to contend with in the event of the adoption of this 
measure. 

This report deals with farm wages prevailing along the Cana- 
dian border from the Atlantic up to and including the western 
boundary of New York State on both sides of the international 
border, and was compiled in the first part of February, 1911; 


and I will state the facts it presents for the information of 
the House. : 


Farm wages prevailing along the Canadian border. 


United States side. 


locality corre- 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia... 
St. sone (N. B.) district... 


Average Nova Scotia 
and NewBrunswick. 


RI RSSSRRl BI RRSRSBRas 


New York. 


In August, 1854, Franklin Pierce, then President of the United 
States, proposed to Congress a reciprocity treaty with Canada 
which had been negotiated. It covered practically the same 
articles of commerce between the two countries that the present 
trade agreement does. The treaty proposed by President Pierce 
was at once given effect by the passage of the necessary legis- 
lation by Congress and continued until 1865, when a resolu- 
tion was adopted by Congress terminating it, owing to the 
unsatisfactory results that it produced. 

In a debate on the resolution to terminate the treaty of 
1854 many interesting statements were made as to the operation 
of the treaty, its effect on imports and exports, as well as the 
revenue, and which are particularly interesting to note at this 
time. I will quote some of them. 


The extent of trade before and after the treaty may be seen in a 


few figures. 
E g the treaty the total 
to Canada and the other British provinces were $48,216,518, th 
total imports were $22,588,577; being of exports to imports in the 
proportion of 100 to 46. 

In the 10 years of the treaty the total exports to Canada and the 
other British provinces were $256,350,931. The total imports were 
$200,399,786. Accordin, 

on of 100 to 78. 

this pro on ter still. The total exports to C: 

three years immedia 4 preceding she treaty were $31,846,865, and the 

ports were $16,589,624, being in the proportion of 160 to 52; 
while the total rts to Canada alone d g the 10 years of the 
treaty were $170,371,911, and the total imports were $161,474,349, 
being in the proportion of 100 to 94. 

I present t tables simply to lay before you the extent and nature 
of the oo in the commerce between the two countries. But I for- 
bear embar) 


reel ty treaty can not be ma 

tested principle of political economy. 

I come, the last place, to the influence of the treaty on the rey- 

enue of our country; and here the customhouse is our princi wit- 
The means of determining 


ness. is 1 will be fo in the 
authentic tables which haye been 


th 
abl ti 
4 ispi report made to Congress 
an 


States. In return Canada has given up $2,650, 
it would have collected if no treaty had been made. 
proportion, to the detriment of the United States, 
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Here is another illustration, derived from the tables: pens the 10 
in du 


ears of the treaty the United States have actually paid tles to 


anada alone “Sia „802,962, while during this same period Canada has 
aid in — the United States the d. moderate sum of $930,447. 
A rego a vast disproportion, to the detriment of the United 
es, 


The same inequality may be seen in another wa During the 10 
Ena of the treaty dutiable products of the United tates have entered 

anada sud the other Provinces to the amount of $83,347,019, while 
during same period dutiable products of Canada ‘and the other 
Provinces have entered the United States only to the amount of 
7,750,482. During this same 8 free products of the United States 
ave entered Canada and the other Provinces to the amount of $118,- 
853,972, while free products of Canada and the a Provinces have 
entered the United States to the amount of He Unite „184. Here again 
is a vast disproportion, to the detriment of t nited States. 

Add to these various results the statement the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which has just been laid on our tables, in 


the following words: 
“The treaty has released from duty a total sum of $42,333,257 in 


value of goods of Canada more than of goods the produce of the United 
States.” (Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1864, p. 93.) 

With the proposed trade agreement in force the low scale of 
wages for unskilled labor in Canada will have its effect on the 
lumber industry in the Eastern States and give a most decided 
advantage to Canadians in similar industry there. 
Wages of thousands of men employed in the woods, on the 
drives, and in the sawmills in the Eastern States will have to 
be lowered in order to enable the employers of such labor here 
to meet the competition of the exporters of Canadian lumber. 

Should the lower scale of wages that prevail in Canada cause 
competition with our lumber industry to become extensive it 
would be serious, as the lumber industry and all occupations 
growing out of it are great and important and employ great 
numbers of men. 

Agricultural products seem te be particularly selected for 
free trade competition in this agreement. Without attempting 
to enumerate all the products of the farm that are put on the 
free list by the agreement, I will call attention to some of the 
leading items as well as the present duty now imposed by 
the Canadian and United States Governments which it is pro- 
posed to abolish entirely: 

Some farm products and the present duty imposed by the United States 
and Canadian Governments whioh it is proposed to abolish. 


Live animals: 

9 less than 1 year | $2 each...........-.. 
Cattle, other, valued not 
z mose than 814 per 


$14 per head. 


Horses and mules, | $30 each............. Do. 
valued at $150 or less 
head. 
orses and mules, | 25 per cent..........| 25.per cent Do. 
valued at over $150 per 
3 
e — i 2 I. 0 each 2 
— year old or over. . . do 25 per cent 
„less than 1 year 75 cents ag.. 00 Do. 
(lambs). 
E Do. 
92222. cents per pound... per cent Do. 
8 Do. 
—U—U U—6— 3 Do. 
Do. 
r Do. 
Do. 
RE a ee Do. 
222... . 25 cents per bushel. .|.....do.........--..- Do. 
. Do. 
ey eo Do. 
ö.. S4 per long ton. . . per short ton Do. 
2 2 $1.50 per long ton. . . . . do. . . . -; Do. 
3 Do. 
Bes! O0 Do. 
69 ＋˙ „44 d.. cece ase Do. 
. Po. 
—— Do. 
636 Do. 
Do. 
. Do. 
A Do. 
Do. 
— Do. 
Do. 


During the last fiscal year 89,810 dozen of eggs, on which 
a duty of 5 cents per dozen was paid, came into this coun- 
try from Canada; relieved of the duty I should expect to see 
this product of the farm very largely increased and in com- 
peon in the American market with our own products of this 
class. 

During the same period 980,086 pounds of butter were im- 
ported from Canada, paying a duty of 6 cents per pound. 
Place this great dairy product on the free list and the dairies 
of the United States svill be placed in sharp competition with 
the great dairy farms of Canada. 

Last year 43,613 bushels of apples were imported from Can- 
ada into the United States, paying a duty of 25 cents per bushel. 
Take this off and you will place the orchards of New Eng- 
land and the Eastern States in competition with the great 
orchards of Nova Scotia, which can not be excelled any- 
where in the world and which are within easy and cheap 
transportation to the eastern markets of the United States. 
and capable of very largely supplying these markets and 
to the exclusion to that extent of the products of our own 
orchards. 

Last year 946,479 bushels of oats came across our north- 
ern border, paying a duty of 15 cents per bushel. With the 
duty off the great fields of Canada would enormously in- 
crease their export of this important crop to the United States 
to the great disadvantage of the American growers of this 
grain. 

During the year ending June 30, 1910, 96,507 tons of Canadian 
hay came into this country, paying a duty of $4 per ton and 
making in the aggregate more than $771,350. Remove this 
duty and you will not only contribute this great sum to the 
Canadian farmer, but you will find he will multiply his export 
of this important product to the great hay markets of the 
Eastern States to the exclusion of the American growers of 
hay. 

No more important crop is grown by the New England 
farmer. I have iong contended that it was, year by year, 
the most valuable crop grown by the Maine farmers, who 
find a ready market for their surplus hay in the Boston 


market. 


Open the tariff door, take off the $4 duty, and New England 
farmers will find when they seek to sell their hay in Boston 


that that hitherto excellent market for their product is being 
supplied by the farmers of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
| who are, as I have said, within easy and cheap water trans- 
| portation te Boston. 


And the western farmers will find the same condition in the 
New York market, which is in close and direct railroad com- 


| munication with the rich farming country within the Province 


of Ontario. When the price of potatoes is low it is probably 


| true that the duty of 25 cents per bushel is not so important as 


in those years when a fair market price prevails in the Boston 


| and New York markets, at which times but for the duty the 


influx of Canadian potatoes would lower the market price below 


a fair price. 


During the past two years low prices have prevailed for pota- 


| toes. Regardless, however, of these market conditions, the 


Canadians last year paid duty on 97,138 bushels of potatoes 
shipped into the United States, which is but a bagatelle to the 
amount that would be shipped by the Canadian farmers to the 
American potato markets if the duty- were abolished as now 
proposed. 

Potato growing is one of the great industries of the farmers. 
Portions of Canada are particularly well adapted to it. Take 
down the protective tariff on this preduct and the competition 
with Canada in this line would become fierce. In Maine alone 
millions of dollars are received and disbursed annually through 
this great agricultural product. Remove the duty and a ruinous 
blow would be struck at this industry. Farm values would be 
lowered, equities in farms would be sacrificed, competition with 
the low-priced lands of Canada with their cheap water trans- 
portation in the eastern Provinces to New York and Boston 
markets and the low-priced labor would be impossible and could 
not be met by Maine or New England farmers. The results that 
will follow the adoption of this trade agreement will prove te 
be so serious that I would not be representing my constituency, 


| or what I believed to be for the good of the whole country, if I 


did not exercise every effort possible to prevent its passage in 


| this Co 


ngress. 
In conclusion I will state, as I stated in the beginning, that I 


can not express in language strong enough my opposition to 
i| this measure. I am opposed to giving away the American 
market. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been a great deal of debate based on the assumption that we 


can not amend a reciprocity convention. Now, you gentlemen 
can not shield yourselves behind that argument, because you 
know that it is not so. I published in the Recorp, and I have 
stated repeatedly since this debate began, when many of you 
gentlemen were away from the House, that when the reciprocity 
between Canada and the Republic of France was considered in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and afterwards in the French 
Senate, the French Senate refused to be bound by the declara- 
tion that they could not amend it. 

On the contrary, on April 1, 1909, the French Senate adopted 
an amendment changing the agreement materially, and Canada 
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promptly conceded the terms demanded by France, 


Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the reso- 


lution. 


Mr. DALZELL. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 200, nays 107, 


answered“ present“ 5, not voting 73, as follows: 
YEAS—200. 


Denver 


Adamson Dickinson adgett 
Aiken Dickson, Miss. Jamieson Palmer, H. W. 
Alexander, Mo. les Johnson, Ky. arker 
Alexander, N. Y. Dixon, Ind. Johnson, S. C. Parsons 
Anderson uglas Jones Peters 
Ansberr. Driscoll, D. A. Keliher Pou 
Ashbroo Dupre Kinkead, N. J. ainey 
Austin Durey Kitchin Randell, Tex. 
Barchfeld Edwards, Ga. Knowland auch 
Barnard Ferris Korbly Reid 
Barnhart Finley Kronmiller Richardson 
Bartholdt Fish Kiistermann Roberts 
Bartlett, Ga. Fitzgerald Lamb Robinson 
Bartlett, Nev. Flood, Va. Latta Roddenbery 
Beall, Tex, Floyd, Ark. Law Rucker, Mo. 

ell, Ga. Foss Lawrence Shackleford 
Bingham Foster, III. Lee 5 5 
Bochne Gallagher Lever Sheffield 

her Garner, Pa, 11 Sheppard 
Borland Garrett Lloy Sherley 
Boutell Gillespie Longworth Sherwood 
Brantley Gille McCall Sims 
Burgess Godwin McCreary Sisson 
Burke, Pa, Goldfogle McCredie Slayden 
Burnett Gordon McDermott Slem 
Butler Graf McHenry Smal 
Byrd Graham, III. McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Iowa 
Byrns Greene McKinley, Ill, Smith, Tex, 
Calder Gregg McKinney Sparkman 
Candler Griest Macon Stafford 
Cantrill Hamlin Madden Stanley 
Carter « Hard Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Tex, 
e 29 Harrison Mann Stevens, Minn. 
Clark, Mo Havens Martin, Colo. Taylor, Ala. 
Clayton anf Massey Taylor, Colo. 
Cline Heflin Maynard Taylor, Ohio 
Cocks, N. X. Helm 18 Thomas, Ky. 
Collier Henry, Conn, Miller, Kans, Thomas, N. C. 
Conry Henry, Tex. Miller, Minn. Tilson 
Cooper, Pa, Higgins Mitchell Tou Velle 
Covington Hill Moon, Pa. Turnbull 
Cox, Ind, Hinshaw Moon, Tenn, Underwood 
Cox, Ohio Hitchcock Morrison Vreeland 
Craig Hobson Moss Watkins 
Cravens Houston. Needham Wecks 
Crumpacker Howland Nicholls Weisse 
Cullop Hughes, Ga. Nye Wickliffe 
Denby Hughes, N. J. O'Connell Wiley 
Dent Hull, Tenn. Oldfield Wilson, III. 
NAYS—107. 

Anthony Foster, Vt. Kennedy, Ohio Pickett 
Bradley Fuller Knapp Plumley 
Broussard Gaines Kopp Poindexter 
Burke, S. Dak. Gardner, Mass, Lafean Pratt 
Burleigh Gardner, N. J. Langham Pray 
Campbell Garner, Tex. Langley Pujo 
Chapman Glass Legare Reeder 
Cole Goebel Lenroot Rodenberg 
Cooper, Wis. Good Lindbergh Scott 
Cowles Graham, Pa. Loudenslager Simmons 
Creager Grant Lowden Snapp 
Currier Guernsey Lundin Southwick 
Dalzell Hamer McLachlan, Cal. Steenerson 
Davidson Hammond McLaughlin, Mich.Sterling 
Davis Hanna Madison ulloway 
Dawson Haugen Liege Swasey 
Dodds Hawley Martin, S. Dak, Thistlewood 
Dwight Hayes Mondell Thomas, Ohio 

31s Heald Moore, Pa, Volstead 
Elvins Hollingsworth Morgan, Mo, anger 
Englebright Hubbard, Iowa Morgan, Okla. Washburn 
Esch Hull, Iowa Morse ebb 
Estopinal + Humphrey, Wash, Moxley Wheeler 
Fairchild Johnson, Ohio Nelson Woods, Iowa 
Fassett Keifer Norris Young, Mich. 
Focht Kendall Olcott The Speaker 
Fordney Kennedy, Iowa Page 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 

Bennet, N. T. Calderhead Riordan Young, N. Y. 


Burleson 
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NOT VOTING - 73. 


Allen Fornes Livingston Sabath 
Ames Fowler Loud Saunders 
Andrus Gardner, Mich. McGuire, Okla. Smith, Cal. 
Barclay Gill, Md. MecMorran Smith, Mich, 
Bates Gill, Mo. Millington Sperry 
Bennett, Ky. Goulden Moore, Tex. Spight 
Bowers Hamill Morehead Sturgiss 
Capron Hamilton Mudd ulzer 
Carlin Hardwick Murdock Talbott 
Cary Howard Murphy ‘'awney 
Clark, Fla, Howell, N. J. Palmer, A. M. Townsend 
Coudrey Howell, Utah Patterson Wallace 
Crow Hubbard, W. Va. Payne Willett 
Diekema Huff Pearre Wilson, Pa. 
Draper Hughes, W. Va. Prince Wood, N. J. 
Driscoll, M. E. Joyce Ransdell, La. Woodyard 
Edwards, Ky. Kahn Rhinock 

Ellerbe Kinkaid, Nebr. Rothermel 

Foelker Lindsay Rucker, Colo. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On reciprocity, until adjournment or recess: 

Mr. BURLESON (in favor) with Mr. TAwNey (against). 

Mr. Stureiss (in favor) with Mr. Barcray (against). 

Mr. Payne (in favor) with Mr. CALDERHEAD (against). 

Mr. Draper (in favor) with Mr. Benner of New York 
(against). 

Mr. Bennett of Kentucky with Mr. SPIGHT. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Prince with Mr. TALBOTT, 

Mr. Morrneap with Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. Mittineron with Mr. Rucker of Colorado. 

Mr. MoGutre of Oklahoma with Mr. ROTHERMEL. 

Mr. Huemes of West Virginia with Mr. WILLETT, 

Mr. Howl. of Utah with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Evwarps of Kentucky with Mr. ELLERBE. 

Mr. Cary with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. CARLIN. 

Mr. Ames with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. Pearre with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

Mr. Youne of New York with Mr. Fornes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would inquire if 
my colleague, Mr. DRAPER, voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. James). He did not vote. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I voted nay, but 
I am paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. DRAPER]. 
I therefore ask to have my name called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gentle- 
man’s name. 

The name of Mr. Benner of New York was called, and he 
answered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19 strike out all of lines 15 to 25, inclusive, and on page 2 
strike out all of lines 1 to 9, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 24 strike out all of lines 4 to 11, inclusive, and insert the 
following as a new section: 

“Sec. 2. Pulp of wood mechanically ground; pulp of wood, chemical, 
bleached, or unbleached; news print paper, and other paper, and paper 
board, manufactured from mechanical wood pulp or from chemical wood 
pulp, or of which such pulp is the component material of chief value, 
colored in the pulp, or not colored, and valued at not more than four 
cents per pound, not including printed or decorated wall papin being 
the products of Canada, when imported therefrom directly into the 
United States, shall be admitted free of duty, on the condition prece- 
dent that no export duty, export License fee, or other export charge of 
any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or 
license fee or otherwise), or any prohibition or restriction in any way 
of the exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual rela- 
tion, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), shall have been imposed 
upon such paper, board, or wood pulp. or the wood used in the manu- 
facture of such paper, board, or w 1 pulp, or the wood pulp used in 
the manufacture of such paper or board.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


1911. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a motion to 
recommit the bill with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. DALZELL. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania moves to 
recommit the bill with instructions. 

Mr. DALZELL. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means with instruction to report the same back 
with the addition of the following articles to the reciprocal 
free list, to wit: 

Fresh meat and all meat products, flour, prepared cereal foods, = 
sacri implements, cotton ties and bagging, binding twine, an 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on the passage on the amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I rise to ask the: gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania whether or not he will consent. to add to the instruc- 
tions already read in his motion the following, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
demanded the previous question, as has also the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and pending the disposition of that motion there 
is nothing else in order. The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
dered. 

The SPHAKER. The question now is on the motion to re- 
commit with instructions, which the Clerk has reported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. ` 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to inquire upon: 


what the yeas and nays’ are demanded. 

The SPEAKER. Upon the motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 113, nays 196, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 73, as follows: 


YEAS—113. 
Anthony Fassett Tinka Ohio Pickett 
Bennet, N. Y. Focht Kin Nebr. Plumley 
Bradley Fordney Knapp ‘oindexter 
Broussard Foster, Vt. yt Pratt 
Bur; Fuller ean Pray 
Burke, S. Dak. Gaines Langham Prince 
Burleigh Gardner, Mass. Langley ujo 
Butler Gardner, N. J Reeder 
Campbell Garner, Pa Lenroot Seott 
Chapman Garner, Tex. Lindbergh Simmons 
Cocks, N. X. Glass Loudenslager en 
le Goebel Lowden Southwick 
Cooper, Pa. Good Lundin Steenerson 
Cooper, Wis. Graham, Pa. MeCreary. Sterling 
Creager Griest McLachlan, Cal. Sulloway 
Currier Guernsey McLaughlin, Mich.Swasey 
Dalzell amer Malbh; Thistlewood 
Davidson Hammond Martin, S. Dak. Thomas, Ohio 
Davis Janna Mondell Volstead 
Dawson Hawley Moore, Pa. Wanger 
s Hayes Morgan, Mo. Washburn 
Dwight Heald Morgan, Okla. Webb 
Ellerbe inshaw Morse Wheeler 
Ellis Hollingsworth Moxley Woods, Iowa 
tres ight Hull, Ne Wash Nelson 2225 —.— 
ri umphrey, + Nor: peaker 
Lach Keif O'Connell 
Estopinat Kendall Olcott 
Fairchild Kennedy, Iowa Page 
NAYS—196. 
Adair Booher Clayton Dies a 
Adamson Borland ‘ine Dixon, Ind. 
Aiken Boutell Collier Douglas 
Alexander, Mo. Bowers Conry Draper 
Alexander, N. Y. Brantle Covington Driscoll, D. A. 
Anderson Burke, Cowles Dupre 
Ansberry Burleson Cox, Ind. Durey 
Austin Burnett Cox, Ohio Edwards, Ga. 
Barchfeld Byrd raig erris 
rnard Byrns Cravens Finley 
Bartholdt Calder Crumpacker Fish 
Bartlett, Ga. Candler Nop Fitzgerald 
Bartlett, Ney. Cantrill Denby Va. 
Beail, Tex. Carter Floyd, Ark, 
„Ga. i Denver ‘oss 
Bingham Clark, Fla. Dickinson Foster, III. 
Boehne rk, Mo. Dickson, Miss. Gallagher 


Garrett 


Graham, III. 

Greene 

Gre 

Hami 

Hamlin 

Har 

Harrison 

Havens 

Hay 

Hetlin 

Helm 

Henry, Conn. 

Henr „Tex. 
gins 

Hill 

Hitchcock 

Hobson 

Houston 

Howland 

Hubbard, Iowa 

Hughes, Ga. 

Hughes N. J. 

Hull, Tenn. 


Humphreys, Miss. 


James 
Jamieson 


Calderhead 


Driscoll, M. E. 
Edwards, Ky. 
Foelker 
Fornes 
Fowler 
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Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. C. 
Jones 

Keliher 
Kinkead, N. J. 
Kitchin 
Knowland 
Korbly 
Kronmiller 
Kiistermann 


MeCredie 
McDermott 
McHenry 
McKinlay, Cal. 
McKinley, III. 
McKinney 
Macon 
Madden 
Madison 
Maguire, Nebr. 
Mann 

Martin, Colo. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 


Olmsted 


Miller, Kans. 
Miller, Minn. 
Mitchell 
Moon, Pa. 
Moon, Tenn. 
Morrison 


Rainey 
Randell, Tex. 
Rauch 

Reid 
Richardson 
Roberts 
Robinson ‘ 
Rodenber, 
Rucker, Mo. 
Saunders 
Shackleford 
Sharp 


Riordan 


NOT VOTING—73. 


Gardner, Mich. 
Gill, 4 

Gill, Mo, 
Goldfogle 
Goulden 
Grant 
Hamilton 
Hardwick 
Haugen 
Howard 
Howell, N. J. 
1 Utah 


Hughes, W. Va. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Joyce ` 


Kahn 
Lindsay 


Livingston 


Loud 

McGuire, Okla. 
MeMorran 
Millington 
Moore, Tex. 


Pearre 
Ransdell, La. 
Rhinock 
Roddenberry 


Rothermel 
Rucker, Colo. 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Tex. 


‘Taylor, Ala. 

Taylor, Colo. 

Taylor, Ohio 

Thomas, Ky. 

Thomas, N. C. 
180 


Tilson 

Tou Velle 
Turnbull 
Underwood 
Vreeland 
Watkins 
Weeks 
Weisse 
Wickliffe 
Wiley 
Wilson, III. 
Young, N. Y. 


Sabath 
Sheffield 
Smith, Cal. 
Smith, Mich. 
Sper: 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 
Mr. Cary with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 


Mr. BENNETT of Kentucky with Mr. FORNES. 


Mr. Surru of Michigan with Mr. SPIGHT. 
Mr. Jounson of Ohio with Mr. TALBOTT. 
Mr. Couprey with Mr. Roppensery. 

Mr. SHerriexp with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. Kann with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. Howl of Utah with Mr. BARNHART. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER, The question now is on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 


and nays. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri: 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 93, 


Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


answered “ present” 4, not voting 67, as follows: 


Alexander, Mo. 
Alexander, N. Y. 
Anderson 
Ansberry 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Barnard 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Ga. 


YEAS—221. 

Butler Denver 
Byrd Dickinson 
Byrns Dickson, Miss. 
Calder Dies 
Candler Dixon, Ind. 
Cantrill Douglas 
Carlin raper 
Carter Driseoll, D. A. 
Cary. upre 
ot rey 
Clark, Fla. Edwards, Ga 
Clark, Mo. Ellerbe 
Clayton Ferris 
Cline Finley 
Cocks, N. X. sh 
Collier Fitzgerald 

nry Fl Va. 
Cooper, Pa. Floyd, Ark. 
8 W Foss 
Covington Foster, III 
Cox, Ind. lagher 
5 

Irner, Tex. 

Cra Garrett 
Crumpacker Gillespie 
Cullop Gillett 
Denby lass 
Dent Godwin 


Goldfogle 
Gordon 
Graft 
Gea, III. 
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Hughes, N. J. McCreary Olmsted Smith, Tex. 
Hull, Tenn. McCredie Padgett | oy per 
Humphreys, Miss. McDermott Page Stafford 
James McHenry Parker Stanley 
Jamieson McKinlay, Cal. Parsons Stephens, Tex. 
Johnson, Ky. McKinley, III. Peters å Stevens, Minn, 
Johnson, S. C. cKinney Poindexter Sulloway 
Jones . Macon Pou Taylor, Ala. 
Keliher Madden Raine Taylor, Colo 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Madison Randell, Tex, Taylor, Ohio 
Kinkead, N. J. Maguire, Nebr. Rauch homas, Ky 
Kitchin Mann Reid Thomas, N. C. 
Knowland Martin, Colo. Roberts ‘Tilson 
Korbly Massey Robinson Tou Velle 
Kronmiller Mays Roddenbery Turnbull 
Küstermann Miller, Kans, Rodenber Underwood 
Lafean Miller, Minn. Rucker, Mo, Vreeland 
Lamb Mitchell Saunders Watkins 
Latta Moon, Pa. Shackleford Weeks 
Law Moon, Tenn, Sharp Weisse 
Lawrence Morehead Sheppard Wickliffe 
Lee Morrison Sherley Wiley 
Legare Moss Sherwood Wilson, III. 
Lever Needham Sims Young, Mich. 
Livel Nicholls Sisson Young, N. Y. 
Liloy Nye Slayden 
Longworth O'Connell Slem 
McCall Oldfield Smal 
NAYS—93. 

Bennet, N. Y. Focht Knapp Pray 
Bradley Fordney Copp Prince 
Broussard Foster, Vt. Langham Pujo 
Burke, S. Dak, Fuller nroot Reeder 
Burleigh Gaines Lindbergh Scott 
Campbell Gardner, Mass. Loudenslager Simmons 
Chapman Gardner, N. J. Lowden Smith. Iowa 
Cole Goebel Lundin Snapp 
Cowles Good, McLachlan, Cal. Southwick 
Creager Graham, Pa. MeLanghiin, Mich. Steenerson 
Currier Grant se . 
Dalzell Guernsey 113 rtin, S. Dak. 
Davidson Hamer Mondell hist tlewood 
Davis Hammond Moore, Pa. Thomas, Ohio 
Dawson Hanna Morgan, Mo. Volstead 
Dodds Haugen Morgan, Okla. Wanger 
Dwight Hawley Morse Washburn 
Ellis Hayes Moxley Webb 
Elvins Hull, lowa Nelson Wheeler 
En lebright Humphrey, Wash. Norris Woods, Iowa 

Each Keifer Olcott The Speaker 
Eetoplnal Kendall Pickett 
Fairchild Kennedy, Iowa Piumley 
Fassett Kennedy, Ohio Pratt 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Burleson Calderhead Langley Riordan 
NOT VOTING—67. 

Allen Gill, Mo. 8 Sabath 
Ames Goulden nard Sheffield 
Andrus Hamilton Mii ington Smith, Cal. 
Barclay Hardwick Moore, Tex. Smith, Mich. 
Bates Howard Mudd Sperry 
Bennett, Ky. Howell, N. J. Murdock Spight 
Capron Howell, Utah Murphy Sturgiss 
Coudrey Hubbard, W. Va. Palmer, A. M. Sulzer 
Crow Huf Palmer, H. W. Talbott 
Diekema Hughes, W. Va. Patterson Tawney 
Driscoll, M. E. Johnson, Ohio Payne Townsend 
Edwards, Ky. Joyce Pearre Wallace 
Foelker Kahn Ransdell, La. Willett 
Fornes Lindsay Rhinock vuon 2870 
Fowler Livingston Richardson Wood, N. 
Gardner, Mich. Loud Rothermel W. oodyard 
Gill, Md. McGuire, Okla, Rucker, Colo, 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Epwarps of Kentucky with Mr. FORNES. 

Mr. Crow with Mr. MAYNARD. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. Tatgorr (against) with Mr. Henry of Texas (in favor). 

Mr. LANcLEx (against) with Mr. RICHARDSON (in favor). 

Mr. MoMorran (against) with Mr. HowELL of New Jersey 
(in favor). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. McCatt, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 10326. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10453. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10454. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 


S. 10827. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States for his approval the following bills and 
joint resolution: 

H. R. 5968. An act to pay Thomas P. Morgan, jr., amount 
found due him by Court of Claims; 

H. R. 13936. An act for the relief of William P. Drummon; 

H. R. 14729. An act for the relief of Capt. Evan M. Johnson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 19505. An act for the relief of Eugene Martin; 

H. R. 21882. An act for the relief of Horace D. Bennett; 

H. R. 28827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation in Wyoming; i 

II. R. 25234. An act authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands to Charles E. Miller; 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the 
taxing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 30727. An act providing for the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Buffalo, Wyo.; 

H. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commission- 
ers tothe United States, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 17007. An act for the rélief of Willard W. Alt; 

H. R. 20875. An act to authorize certain changes in the per- 
manent system of highways, District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 25679. An act for the relief of the Sanitary Water-Still 


Co.; 

H. R. 26529. An act for the relief of Phoebe Clark; 

H. R. 19747. An act for the relief of William C. Rich; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; 

H. R. 1883. An act for the relief of John G. Stauffer & Son; 

H. R. 23314. An act to authorize the employment of letter 
carriers at certain post offices; 

H. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Wacca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

H. R. 24749. An act revising and amending the statutes rela- 
tive to trade-marks; 

H. R. 30135. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors ; 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on certain 
lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co. 
of Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 31161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 25074. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Walter B. Chester; 

H. R. 6776. An act for the relief of Oliva J. Baker, widow of 
Julian G. Baker, late quartermaster, United States Navy; 

H. R. 2556. An act for the relief of R. A. Sisson; 

II. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.,” 
approves March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 30888. An act providing for the purchase or erection, 
within certain limits of cost, of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad; 

H. R. 22688. An act to authorize the extension of Thirteenth 
Street NW. from its present terminus north of Madison Street 
to Piney Branch Road; 

II. R. 25081. An act for the relief of Helen 8. Hogan; 
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H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Morehead Street 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River of the 
North; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minn.; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution for the relief of Thomas 
Hoyne. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 15, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 


‘erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
Mr. WOODYARD, from the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 10404) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right of way through 
lands of the United States to the Buckhannon & Northern Rail- 
road Co., reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 2162), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on Militia, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 28436) to further 
increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2165), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 
9 Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to which was referred the joint resolution of the Senate 
(S. J. Res. 139) authorizing the printing of the message of the 
President, together with the report of the agent of the United 
States in the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration at 
The Hague, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2166), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 
Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
follows: 

Mr. BRADLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10605) to 
amend the military record of Aaron T. Wakefield, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2160), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 4 

Mr. LAW, from the Committee on War Claims, to which was 
referred the bill of the House (H. R. 32767) for the allowance 
of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims under the 
provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 
1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker 
Acts, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2161), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 


(H. R. 32787) granting a pension to William L. Hicklin, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: A bill (H. R. 82775) to define 
whisky; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32776) to provide for the marking of 
distillers’ packages of distilled spirits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32777) to provide for the labeling of dis- 


tilled spirits in packages of less than 5 gallons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 32778) setting aside certain 
lands in the State of North Dakota for a dairy experimental 
pees and other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Resolution (H. Res. 973) to pay 
Joseph M. McCoy for services to the Committee on Pensions; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 285) providing for the printing of a digest of the decisions 
of the Court of Claims, etc.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the Legislature of Wash- 
ington concerning tariff legislation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A memorial of the Legislature 
of Colorado, favoring election of United States Senators by di- 
rect vote of the people; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 82779) granting a pension 
to Dale C. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32780) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edwin F. Spink; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 82781) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew T. Kyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALL of Texas: A bill (H. R. 32782) for the relief 
of Rev. Ambrose D. Brooks; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 32783) granting a pension 
to C. E. Burkitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 32784) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. La Pointe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 32785) for the relief of 
Jackson Taylor Vaun; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 32786) granting a pension 
to Augusta Hartwell Macomb; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A bill (H. R. 32787) granting an 
increase of pension to Caroline M. Coggins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 32788) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse R. Hendrix; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 32789) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32790) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 32791) granting an increase of 
pension to John A. Henry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 32792) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Norman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32793) granting an increase of pension to 
Orin Kizer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32794) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dolan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 32795) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Shadrach W. Murphy; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Petition of Central 
Labor Unions of Lancaster and Depew, N. Y., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of Tiffin citizens, for battle- 
ship building in Government navy yards; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Franklin County Bar Association, against 
bill providing for holding two terms each year of thé circuit and 
districts courts of southern district of Ohio; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of D. H. Carpenter and other 
citizens of Horton, Kans., favoring construction of battleship 
New York at Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Aransas Pass, Tex., for a survey of a 20-foot channel on line 
of present channel; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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Also petition of Licking Council, No. 90, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, Newark, Ohio, for House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Deutrick Grange, No. 1621, Summit Station, 
Ohio, protesting against the trade agreement with Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. S. Gish, postmaster, and 60 citizens of 
Sterling, Ohio, for the establishment of a parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of Pittsburg Branch of Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants and Pittsburg Butter 
and Egg Exchange, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Welcome Council and Smoky City Council, 
No, 119, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Amelia Grosscup; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Petition of Central Repub- 
lican Club, for abrogation of treaty with Russia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion, for Senate bill 10447, parcels post; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Howard Park Citizens’ Association and 
the Interdenominational Ministers’ Meeting, relative to Justice 
Daniel Thew Wright; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of Schawangunk Grange, No. 
1018, Patrons of Husbandry, Minisink, N. Y., against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of Musicians’ Protective Union, 
Chester, Pa., for repeal of the 10-cent tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 298, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Byers, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 82, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Lenni Mills, Pa., for House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution adopted by the Wisconsin State 
Legislature, protesting against the proposed measure before 
Congress which will abolish the pension agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, resolution adopted by Local No. 1447, Milwaukee, Wis., 
favoring the adoption of the illiteracy test in the immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of New 
York, State Merchants’ Association of New York, and New York 
Produce Exchange, favoring the Canadian reciprocity treaty ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of New York and Assembly of 
New York State, for construction of battleship New York in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Local 527, 
Smithfield, Pa., for the illiteracy test in immigration law; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Petition of Dryden Grange, of Dryden, 
N. Y., against Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Trades and Labor Council located 
at La Crosse, Wis., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Washington Camp No. 749, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, West Milton, Pa., for House 
bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of Local No. 994, 
Federation of Labor, Bennington, Vt., for restricting immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the National Irrigation Congress 

about irrigation projects; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of Ernest Bohn, of Central Federation Union, 
for the construction of the battleship New York in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Carthage Board of Trade, of Carthage, N. Y., 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of C. H. Askawich, of De Kalb, III., against 
passage of a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. E. M. Cale, western advertising manager 


of Medlure's Magazine, against increased postage on maga- 
zines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of medical doctors of 
Gillespie, III., for Senate bill 10408; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Springfield, III., favoring con- 
struction of battleship New York at a Government navy yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henson and Robinson & Co., Springfield, III., 
and citizens of Pawnee, Ill., against a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants (Pittsburg branch), and E. V. Babcock & Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., protesting against the Canadian reciprocity measure; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the De Laval Separator Co., of New York, 
against placing the centrifugal cream separators on the free List 
in the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of the Brooklyn League, for 
building battleship New York in Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial commending the passage of House 
bill 15413, requiring illiteracy tests of immigrants, as adopted 
by the following Washington Camps of the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America: No. 28, Adamstown; No. 40, New Holland; No. 274, 
Terre Hill; No. 556, Elizabethtown; No. 557, Lancaster; No. 
699, Millersville; No. 559, Rothsville; No. T11, Mount Nebo; No. 
613, Lincoln; No. 701, Hopeland, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of South Haven and 
Decatur, Mich., for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens on rural routes of North Dakota, 
favoring House bill 26791; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of Upper Hood River Valley Pro- 
gressive Association, many business firms of Portland, Oreg., 
and Garnett Cory Hardware Co., Medford, Oreg., against a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Oregon, against repeal of any part 
of the oleomargarine law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Local Union 393, San Jose, Cal., 
United Association Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fit- 
ters, and Steam Fitters and Helpers; Local Union No. 64, Inter- 
national Union of Steam Engineers, San Francisco; and Andrew 
T. Gallagher, secretary of San Francisco Labor Council, for 
the construction of the battleship New York in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: Petition of citizens of McGregor, 
Tex., against a parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Harmony Grange, No. 92, Stepney 
Depot, Conn., and Trumbull (Conn.) Grange, No. 134, favoring a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 


By Mr. HOWELL of Utah: Petition of Francis M. Lyman, 
W. S. McCormick, George T. Odell, and other citizens of Utah, for 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Petition of American 
Federation of Labor, Local No. 125, Greenwich, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of John 
H. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Washington Camps Nos. 709, of Spring Forge, 
Pa., and 771, of Gatchetville, Pa., Patriotic Order Sons of Amer- 
ica, for House bill 15418; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCREDIE: Petition of W. B. Keir, Centralia, Wash., 
against a rural parcels post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Carrollton, Wash., for Senate bill 
404, for Sunday rest in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the De Laval Separator Co., against placing 
centrifugal cream separators on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of citizens of Sunbury, Pa., 
insisting that the battleship New York be built in a Government 
navy yard in compliance with the law of 1910; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 
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Also, petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 540, of Catawissa, 
Pa., and 105, of Berwick, Pa., Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
urging the immediate enactment of House bill 15413; to the 
Conimittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Highland, Mich., the missionary societies 
of the Highland Congregational Church, Highland; Joseph Guill 
and eight others, of Yale; Mrs. W. C. Dodge, of Almont; mem- 
bers of the South Park Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Port Huron; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the 
seventh congressional district of Michigan; and local Woman's 
Christian Femperance Union of Harbor Beach, all of the State 
of Michigan, favoring the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of the St. Peter's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, of St. Clair, Mich., protesting against the 
Andrews bill (H. R. 30155) donating land to the Christian 
Brothers of St. Louis Province, in New Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Daw- 
son, Barada, Humboldt, Louisville, and Plattsmouth, Nebr.; pro- 
testing against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Freeport Coun- 
cil, No. 148, and Aliquippa Council, No. 567, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, and Lincoln Commandery No. 42, Wash- 
ington Camps Nos. 82, 570, 455, 52, 544, 334, 485, 134, and 184, 


Patriotic Order Sons of America, urging enactment of House bill |. 


15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Washington Camps Nos, 52, 
445, and 82, Patriotic Order Sons of America; Councils Nos. 33, 
208, 590, and 567, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
and Union No. 706, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, of Bethlehem, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Rock Stream (N. Y.) Grange, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of City Council of Providence, 
R. I., favoring Senate bill 5677, promoting efficiency of Life- 
Saving Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Miantonomoh Council No. 7, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. . 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of Local Camp No. 31, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Van Clevesville, W. Va., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Local Camp No. 11, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, Summit Point; Local Camp No. 31, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of the Brooklyn League, for bat- 
tleship construction in Government navy yards; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of many publishing firms of New York City, 
against increase of postal rates on magazines; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Mad River Grange, No. 71, of 
the Connecticut State Grange, for a parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Lumber Dealers Association of Connecticut, 
for reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
State Grange, Trumbull Grange, and Harmony Grange, No. 92, 
for a parcels-post measure, full and complete; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: Petition of Franklin County Bar As- 
sociation, of Ohio, against holding of two terms annually of 
circuit and district courts of the southern district of Ohio, at 
Portsmouth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, for con- 
struction of battleship New York in the New York Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wisconsin for liberal extension 
of the parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Metal Trades 
Council, of Newark, N. J., and vicinity, for construction of bat- 
tleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pittsburg Branch of the National League of 
Commission Merchants of the United States, favoring Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Kean and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved, 
REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Mr. WETMORE. I present the annual report of the National 
Academy of Sciences for the fiscal year 1909, as required by 
statute. The same statute provides for the printing of the re- 
port, so that no action on the part of the Senate is required. 
I ask that the report may lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will lie on the 
table. The law provides for the printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of sun- 
dry citizens of Portland, Oreg., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called rural parcels-post bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. ; 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 947, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Huevelton, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of F. E. Hill, of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton futures, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, BURROWS. I present a resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, in the absence of objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Senate resolution 45, 

Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States, a bill known as the Sulloway pension bill which pro- 
vides that all veterans of the Mexican and Civil Wars shall receive a 
pension of $15 = month at the age of 62, $20 at the age of 65, = 
at the age of 70, and $36 per month at the age of 75 years. The bill 
also provides that all veterans who are 1 f incapacitated to perform 
labor shall receive a pension of $36 per month with no age limitation. 

The bill above referred to has already the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an overwhelming vote and is now pending in the Senate: 


Therefore be it 

the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Mi igan Legislature go on record as favoring the early enact- 
ment of this bill and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded at 
once to the United States Senators from Michigan, urging them to use 
avery, effort to secure the 2 of the bill. 

The question being ar rs 5 of the resolution, 
p 


The resolution was 
Mr. BURROWS. Let the resolution lie on the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a communication here from the 
Grain Growers’ Department of the National Union of American 
Society of Equity, addressed to the United States Senate, and 
also a short article from their magazine, entitled “ Farmers and 
protective tariff,” which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the United States Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 

assembled: “4 

There bei before you now for ratification or rejection a certain 
Canadian rec prea agreement in which the members of our organiza- 
tion are interested, I beg, in its behalf, to file with your honorable body, 
as information and for consideration by the Members thereof, the fol- 
lowing brief statement of our position on the subject: 

Certain commercial and 5 interests made an effort to get 
the farmers of the United States to part with their grain crops last 
fall at prices that suited these interests. Their program then was only 
partially successful. Knowing what we do about that scheme, we have 
reasons to believe that these same interests, prompted by a firm deter- 
mination to make the farmers bow to their will, are actively support- 
ing the proposed tariff agreement with Canada and are using it as a 
subterfuge with which to 7 about them more recruits to help carry 
out their deep-laid plot. rade ana under. such an agreement as 
the Canadian reciprocity bill will stop an otherwise possible increase 
in the production of farm products in the United States proportionate 
to our increase in population and gradually change the source of supply 
from the Mississippi Basin to the western plains of Canada. 

With the tariff removed on raw farm products but retained on manu- 
factured articles and the source of supply moved farther away from 
our centers of population, it is difficult to see how our brethren in the 
8 going to profit much from any possible reduction in the cost 
0 ng. 

The proposed Canadian reciprocity agreement is a nefarious concoc- 
tion by manufacturers and middlemen which, if swallowed by Congress, 
will be a means of widening the already wide chasm between producer 
and consumer rather than causing any material reduction in the cost 
of living. Regardless of whether the farmers now are free traders o 
protectionists, it must be admitted that after having helped to build 
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Infant manufacturin; 
7 etter it is base ingra 


up 


r 

e farmers will be found actively — such a move. 

until such believe the American farmer will take his 
cue from George Eliot’s little — ree “ Self-sacrifice is well enough, 
but don't give yourself to be melted over for the tallow trade.” 

If our farming is the foundation upon which our country's pie rr 
and welfare depend and not only a handy foe peste KDA vo tical 
oratory, then the ratification of the Canadian reciprocity bill is equiva- 
lent to suny the goose that laid the golden egg or driving a ling 


horse to death. 
I believe that the mass of consumers of farm products in our cities 
true that if the farmer is stunned the rest 
of the people will be stunted, and that if Ser nar time to give the mat- 
will with farmers in ask- 


emphatically 

but their privilege to ask their friends to show their friendshi 

by having their votes unmistakably recorded against 

this agreement but by hard work against it as well. 
GRAIN GROWERS’ DEPARTMENT NATIONAL UNION A. 8. B., 
THEO. G. NELSON, President. 


their duty 
not only 
the ratification of 


FARMERS AND PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
[From Cooperators’ Guide.] 


It is barely possible that the p “ reciprocity ” agreement with 
Canada will force an alignment of interests and le in this country 
on two sides of the question, “ Is farmer and farming the founda- 
tion of the whole country’s prosperi ge 


p 
because of any direct benefits that he mens derive. He has done it by 
yielding to the argument that he should help protect infant industry, 
manufa g in particular, and thus create a greater consumption o 
his products at home. It was explained to the farmer that the net 
8 to him would be ater if his products were consumed at home 
tead of being sent to foreign countries to be consumed. It was 
agreed that the transportation charges, as well as some handling 
would be saved and added to his . The farmer a in 
faith, but the other fellow has been a rascal all along the 1 

e farmer would be just in ring the duty removed 
great many manufactured articles, but maintained at its present stand- 
ard on all farm products. 

First we beheid the wholesale fraud in the collection of duty on 
sugar products, making it almost impossible for sugar-cane and sugar- 
beet growers in this country to develop their in in any manner. 

Then the evasion of the 27 on grain in the form of the notorious 
drawback clause. This made it possible for the grain manufacturing 
interests to import in from foreign countries and thus be able to 
keep their business operation at a profit, ess of what hap- 
pened to the grain grower at home. Hu of other little instances 
3 ater character that baye taken place in the past need not be men- 

oned. 

The people of this country must line up for or against the farmer 
and his direct interests in the immediate future; that is, if the farmer 
will bestir himself in the least. It may be that the manufacturing and 
other commercial interests will recede from their position for the pres- 
ent, but look out for the dog in the manger if they do. 

We have secon the efort to flood the markets of this country 
with cheap barley by a temporary suspension of the duty on it, and thus 
destroy the market for home-grown barley when it gets ready this fall. 
Then came the announcement about the Government having been de- 
frauded of $5,000,000 annually by 9 to collect duty on tobacco 
from foreign countries. No wonder the Am Tobacco Co. has been 
able to resist the American tobacco growers as persistently at it has. 
Now, to cap the climax, comes the proposed “reciprocity” agree- 
ment with Canada. tting down the bars on raw foodstuffs from 
Canada to the United States and on agricultural implements from the 
United States to Canada would American markets with Canadian 
farm products, and the manufacturers’ market for farm implements 
would stimulate a demand for them at home, and with it an increase in 
price on farm implements for American farmers. 

Farm products in free, agricultural implements out free, and prices on 

roducts down and on farm implements up, may sound like merry 
music to some, but if the American farmer will stop to listen to it 
awhile it may prove to be a bugle call to battle. 

Fortunately for the American farmer there are now farmers’ organi- 
zations strong enough to shake the coun from end to end if be 

in order to prevent an injustice being done. This is an oc- 

casion when every farmer in the country who has not made himself a 

rt of any organization should do so at once. We want nothing better 

10 prove that if farmers shall not be a doormat for other classes of 

people they must at all times set aside a part of their income for the 
maintenance of an organization. 

Farmers can not rise quickly and unitedly as they have done on sey- 
eral occasions these last without being 0 g 

Let us hope the 3 danger will stimulate every mother’s son 
who has been a member of a farmers’ organization and pped out by 
nonpayment of dues to pay up at once, as well as to induce others who 
have not as yet joined to do so at once. 

Let us e our machine as powerful and as perfect as possible and 
in as short a time as possible, so that we may be ready to successfully 
combat any ae that may be made on our business as farmers at 


any time. Let us ready to take justice if we can not get it. If we 
are to continue as a pro ve- country, let the ta apply alike 
everywhere. 


Mr. BURNHAM. I present a telegram from the mayor and 
other officials of the city of Berlin, N. H., which I ask may be 
printed in the Rxconůb and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Berwin, N. H., Fe 13, 1911. 
Hon. Henry E. Bi shinies 


jURNHAM, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We believe that if the proposed pg whens A agreement with Canada 
is approved that the pulp and per interests of Berlin, N. U., and 
vicinity will be seriously crippled, and we therefore vigorously protest 
against the adoption the same. 
DANIEL J, DALEY, 


Mayor. 
L. J. COTE. 0 
President Board of Trade. 


A. M. STAHL, 
Fe Senator and President of City National Bank 
A. E. BEAN, 
Postmaster. 
F. D. BARTLETT, 
Ezs-Mayor. 
A. L. FORBES, 
President of Berlin Sop 18 2 4 4 Trust Co 
President of Berlin National Bank, 
J. W. MOFFETT, 
President Local No. 29, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
Ep DESELETS, 
Secretary Local No. 30, International Brotherhood 
Puip Sulphite Paper Mill Workers. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of Franklin Pierce 
Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Concord, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I present various telegrams in the nature 
of memorials from manufacturers or men engaged in the paper 
industry in New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the reciprocity agreement with Canada. I ask that 
epy the names appended to the telegrams be printed in the 

ECORD. . 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and the names appended thereto were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The memorial of Dr. A. A. Beaton, of Franklin, N. H. 

The memorial of E. K. Sa , ex-mayor of Franklin, N. H. 

The memorial of Omar R. Towne, of nklin, N. H. 

The memorial of Warren F. Darnell, of Franklin, X II. 


The memorial of W. W. Edwards, of Franklin, N 


The memorial of A. W. Sulloway and Frank Proctor, of Franklin, 


N. H. 
The memorial of L. O. Caller, of Franklin, N. II 


The memorial of Fran Dainell, of Franklin, N. H. 

The memorial of W. R. Brown, of in, N. H. 

The memorial of Daniel J. Daley, mayor; A. E. Bean, postmaster; 
F. D. Bartlett, ex-mayor; L. J. Cote, president Board of Trade; A. M. 
Stahl, ex-senator and president of City National Bank; A. L. Ferbush, 

esident of Berlin ovine Save & Trust Co.; W. H. Gerrick, presi- 
Zent of Berlin National k; J. W. Moffett, president Local No, 29, 
International Brotherhood of ig we Makers ; ward Deselets, secre- 
tary Local No. 30, International Brotherhood Pulp Sulphite Paper Mill 
Workers, of Berlin, N. H 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Franklin Pierce 
Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Concord, 
N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. - 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of Miss Eleanor Mombert, 
of Paterson, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called chil- 
dren bureau bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 116, 
of Elberon; No. 62, of Woodbury; No. 107, of Camden; No. 
125, of Greenwich, Patriotic Order Sons of America; and of 
United Building Trades Council, No. 638, of Morristown, all in 
the State of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Manalapan Grange, No. 190, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Englishtown, N. J., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of William Barlow, of East 
Rutherford, N. J., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1806, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Long Branch, N. J., 
and a petition of Middlesex Lodge, No. 329, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, of New Brunswick, N. J., praying for the 
construction of the battleship New York in a Government navy 
yard, which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the General Committee of 
Adjustment, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legis- 
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lation providing for the admission of publications of fraternal 
societies to the mail as second-class matter, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Montclair, 
Burlington, Haddonfield, Merchantville, Camden, Collingswood, 
Oradell, Orange, Westmont, Rutherford, Newark, Westfield, 
Perth Amboy, Riverton, Deal Beach, Salem, Glen Ridge, South 
Orange, Morristown, Little Falls, Audubon, Beverly, Gloucester, 
Williamstown, Plainfield, Leonia, and Wenonah, all in the State 
of New Jersey ; of the Priscilla Publishing Co,, of Boston, Mass. ; 
of the Balch Publishing Co., of Chicago, Ill.; and of the Sieg- 
fried Co., of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against any 
change being made in the rates on periodicals and magazines, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Central Trades 
and Labor Assembly, of Tampa, Fla., remonstrating against the 
repeal of the present law relative to the printing by the Gov- 
ernment of notes, bonds, and checks, which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

He also presented a memorial of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement beween the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the governor and 
sundry other prominent citizens in the State of Rhode Island, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the com- 
pletion of the harbor of refuge at Point Judith by the construc- 
tion of a landing place in that harbor, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DICK. I present a resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, which I ask may lie on 
the table and be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Senate resolution 25. 


Whereas the poopie of California bave raised seventeen and one-half 
million dollars for the purpose of holding an international exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915 to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and neither ask nor desire aid Congress other than a mere invita- 
tion to fo: nations to participate in said ex tion; and 

Whereas e House of Representatives of the United States of 
America January 31, 1911, by decisive vote has chosen San Fran- 
cisco as the ag in which to ld the exposition commemorating the 
opening of the Panama Canal: Therefore 

Resolved, That the city of San Francisco be, and the same is hereby, 
indorsed as a proper and fitting site for the holding of said exposition. 


Mr. DICK presented the memorial of Leslie B. Denning, of 
Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Moon law, relative to the taking of cases of a State to 
the Federal courts, which was referred to the Joint Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws of the United States. 

He also presented a petition of sundry veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Canton and Fredericksburg, in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the passagé of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Portsmouth 
and Vermillion, in the State of Ohio, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on 
stamped envelopes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented a petition of Buckeye Lodge, No. 89, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, of Springfield, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the admission of publications of fraternal societies to the mail 
as second-class matter, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Ohio Farmers’ 
Institute, of Westerville, Ohio, praying for the passage of the 
so-called parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 27, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Reading, Ohio, praying for the 
repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Ohio Brotherhood of 
Thrashermen, praying for the ratification of the proposed re- 
ciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 

which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 
125, of Greenwich; 137, of Roebling; 107, of Camden; 54, of 
Baptisttown; 150, of Titusville; 61, of Flemington; 

ton; 14, of Trenton; 141, of Hopewell; 23, of Palmyra; 86, of 
Smithburg, Patriotic Order Sons of America; of Local Union 
No. 139, of Jersey City; Local Union No. 118, of Jersey City; 
and of Local Union No. 638, of Morristown, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, all in the State of New 


Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of Middlesex Lodge, 329, of New 
Brunswick, and district 47, of Newark, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; Metal Trades Council of Newark; and the 
Mercer County Central Labor Union, of Trenton, all in the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the construction of the battleship 
New York in a Government navy yard, which were referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the general committee on ad- 
justment, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the admission of publications of fraternal societies 
to the mail as second-class matter, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of Helen F. Conover, of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, of Princeton, N. J., remon- 
strating against the establishment of a reformatory on the Bel- 
voir tract near Mount Vernon, Va., which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of Felix S. Jacobson, of 
Arlington, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called old- 
age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
clation, of Swedesboro, N. J., remonstrating against any appro- 
priation being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 182, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Westville, N. J., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of Cliff- 
side Park, Grantwood, N. J., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the strict enforcement of the present 
pure food and drugs law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1532, United 
Brotherhoed_of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Camden, 
N. J., praying for the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. PILES presented a petition of Hope Lodge, No. 79, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, of Seattle, and of Amal- 
gamated Glass Workers’ Internationa! Association, No. 163, of 
Seattle, in the State of Washington, praying that the battleship 
New York be built in a Government navy yard, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Spokane, Wash., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
was referred to the-Committee on Immigration. , 

Mr. BURTON presented a memorial of Locust Point Grange, 
No. 1292, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ottawa County, Ohio, and 
a memorial of Local Grange No. 560, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Roxbury, Ohio, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which I ask may lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to He on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate resolution 45. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States a bill known as the Sulloway pension bill, which pro- 
vides that all veterans of the Mexican and Civil Wars shall receive a 

jon OF FUE per mcate at the Agp of 62. $29 at the age of 65, $25 at 

age of 70, and $36 per month at the age of 75 years. The bill also 
ro that all veterans who are wholly rags aren to perform 
9 shall receive a pension of $36 per month with no age limitation. 

The bill above referred to has already passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an overwhelming vote and is now pending in the Senate: 
Therefore bear “a is. (eke 7 

Resolved e senate o house of representatives concurring), 
That the Mic Legislature go on record as favoring the early 2 
actment of this bill, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded at 
once to the United States Senators from Michigan, urging th 
every effort to secure the passage of the bill. 

The question being on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a petition of the officers 
and enlisted men of the Third Battalion Band and hospital de- 
tachment, Second Infantry, Michigan National Guard, praying 
for the passage of the so-called militia pay bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. SHIVELY presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 
2142, Patrons of Husbandry, of Seymour, Ind., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 133, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for 
the repeal of the present oleomargarine law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps, No. 4, of 
Leyons Station, and No. 34, of Indianapolis, Patriotic Sons of 
America; of Local Unions No. 113, of Chesterton, and No. 1797, 
of Lebanon, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; and of Local Council No. 17, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Hartford City, all in the State of In- 
diana, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, ; 

He also presented memorials of sundry business firms of 
Crawfordsville; of Fred W. Avery, sr., of St. Paul; and S. N. 
McIntosh, of Vilas, all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called rural parcels-post bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the printing of certain matter on stamped envelopes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Mr. CARTER presented a petition of the Local Typographical 
Union of Anaconda, Mont., praying for the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of the Common Council of 
Buffalo, the Amicus Club of Buffalo, the Produce Exchange of 
New York, and sundry citizens of Dunkirk and Jamestown, 
all in the State of New York, praying for the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of the Congress of the Knights 
of Labor; the Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Jef- 
ferson County; the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; 
and the Dina Paper Co., of Harrisville, all in the State of New 
York, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Typographical Union 
No. 580, of Waverly, N. ¥., and a petition of Washington 
Camp, No. 15, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Lestershire, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of William Richardson Post, 
No. 254, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, of Buffalo, N. Y., and a petition of Ira Thurber Post, No. 
584, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, 
of Allegany, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called 

, old-age pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the State Federation of Labor, 
the International Molders’ Conference Board of Buffalo, and 
of sundry citizens of New York City, all in the State of New 
York, praying that the battleship New York be constructed in 
a Government navy yard, which were referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 
85. of Henderson; 43, of Doubs; and 73, of Hampstead, Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, all in the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of the Wyoming Wool- 
growers’ Association, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., February 13, 1911, 
Senator Francis E. WARREN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Woolgrowers and sheep farmers of Wyoming inst the 
feature of proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty which will permit 
entry free to United States live sheep while dressed meats are admitted 
at rate 11 cents r pound, and 7 1 are respectfully urged to put 
forth your best endeavor to secure elimination from the bill of the free- 
sheep clause, which we regard as inimical to best interests of our 
people and which would permit of importation large quantities wool 
on sheep's backs duty free. The entire proposition, as we view it, is 
in interests of manufacturers and beef trust and will 5 reduce 


protest a 


the value of sheep and wool, farm products, and farm lan 
Grorce S. WALTER, 


Secretary Wyoming Woolgrowers’ Association, 


He also presented a memorial from the Congress of the 
Knights of Labor, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
GENERAL OFFICE, 667 STATE STREEF, 
Albany, N. Y., February 14, 1911. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D..C. 


DEAR Sin: We would respectfully solicit 3 cooperation to defeat 
the passage of the McCall bill, which seeks to enact into law the 
8 agreement entered into between the Department of State 
and the Canadian Government, as any downward revision of the tariff 
such as this agreement proposes would be unjust to both the manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests of the United States, and would 
ultimately mean one of two things—the closing of American factories, 
mills, and workshops, or the American workmen will have to accept a 
reduction in wages to correspond with those paid in foreign countries. 
Faithfully, yours, 
CONGRESS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
J. R. MANSION, Secretary and Treasurer. 


He also presented a memorial of the. Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, Pa., which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Manufacturers“ Club stands now, as in the past, for 
adequate protection for every American industry, whether of farm, fac- 
tory; or forge, mine, or mill; and 

hereas the so-called reciprocity agreement or treaty with Cannda - 
is a new plan for piecemeal tariff revision in its most objectionable | 
form, in that it is accomplished in secret consultation with a foreign 
country rather than by open discussion and the right of amendment 
by Congress; and 

Whereas the provisians of the treaty are objectionable, in that they 
violate the principle of protection for the American pom in all 
lines of industry, and is but the first step in that free-trade propa- 


Sanda which will, if successful, bring the working people of this coun- 


ured from 1894 


try to the point of distress and 1 3 we “on ra H 
s matter as e manner o 


to 1897, hence it is as objectionable in 
its accomplishment : Therefore 
Resolved by the board of directors of the Manufacturers’ Olub of 
Philadelphia, That we gree our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
ress to oppose to the full extent of their power the passage through 
ongress of any bill to enact said agreement or treaty into law; and 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to our Senators and 


Members of Congress. 
ELMER P. Weise, Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1911. 

He also presented memorials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Watertown, N. Y., the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and the E. K. Burnham Fish 
Co., of Gloucester, Mass., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the State Federation of Labor 
of Wyoming, praying for the construction of the battleship 
New York in a Government navy yard, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. FRYE presented memorials of Local Granges No. 325, 
of Charleston; No. 236, of Dover and Perry; and of Mystic 
Tie Grange, No. 58, of Kenduskeag; Mount Cutler Grange, No. 
152, of Hiram; Valley Grange, No. 144, of Guilford; and of 
Union Harvest Grange, No. 97, of Montville, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition of members of I. C. Campbell 
Post, No, 1, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Maine, 
of West Pembroke, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the construction of the proposed Lincoln memorial 
road from the city of Washington to Gettysburg, Pa., which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

CHEROKEE ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. OWEN. I present the memorial of William W. Hastings, 
national attorney for the Cherokee Nation of Indians, remon- 
strating, on behalf of these Indians, against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 10575, authorizing William Brown, Levi B. Gritts, 
R. M. Wolfe, and F. J. Boudinot to institute and prosecute 
suits in the Court of Claims proposing to test the constitutional- 
ity of the McCumber amendment, so called, extending restric- 
tions on the alienation of land and testing the right of new- 
born children to Cherokee allotments. I desire to have the 
memorial printed as a Senate document for the information of 
the Senate, and I move that it be referred to the Committee on 
Printing for its consideration, 

The motion was agreed to, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CULLOM. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the special message ef the 
President of the United States transmitting correspondence em- 
bodying an agreement between the Department of State and the 
Canadian Government in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation, 
and so forth, to ask that the committee be discharged from its 
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further consideration and that the message and accompanying 
papers be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mes- 
sage and accompanying papers will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. WETMORE, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7549) providing for the erec- 
tion of monuments, respectively, to Gens. Daniel Stewart and 
James Screven, two distinguished officers of the American Army, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1156) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 527) for the erection of a statue to the memory of Gen. 
James Miller at Peterboro, N. H., reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1157) thereon, 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 31724. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
(Rept. No. 1158) ; and 

H. R. 32078. A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
(Rept. No. 1159). 

Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9187) to authorize the expenditure 
of the sum of $25,000 as a part contribution toward the erection 
of a monument at Germantown, Pa., in commemoration of the 
founding of the first permanent German settlement in America, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1160) thereon. a 

Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 13th 
instant, proposing to appropriate $540 to pay Harry B. Straight 
for extra clerical services in connection with the preparation 
of the omnibus claims bill, reported favorably thereon and 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and printed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 10637) for the relief 
of James D. White, to report it back and request that the com- 
mittee be discharged from its further consideration and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will,be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BACON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 10623) to amend section 11, act of 
May 28, 1896, reported it without amendment. 


MARGARET PADGETT. 


Mr. DAVIS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 25569) to 
authorize a patent to be issued to Margaret Padgett for certain 
public lands therein described, and at the request of the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money], who is unable to be in 
the Chamber to-day, I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. [If it leads to no discussion, I have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is a very small matter and no debate will be 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, I say, unless it leads to 
discussion. . 

Mr. DAVIS. No; it will not. It will not take a minute to 


pass it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read to the 
Senate for its information. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized see the final proof offered by org ome! Padgett 
on homestead entry No. 35777, covering the west half of northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, and northwest quar- 
ter of the southeast quarter of section 19, township 2 north, range 7 
east, Choctaw meridian, Mississippi, which was rejected as not showing 
sufficient five-year residence, as a commutation proof and issue patent 
on same upon the payment of the commutation price of $1.25 per acre. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, yesterday the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] gave notice that to-morrow he would 


press Senate joint resolution 134, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution, and that he would ask the Senate to remain 
in session until it was disposed of. I sincerely hope it may be 
disposed of at a very early time, and I wish we could make an 
agreement to vote. 

But I desire to call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, 
to the fact, as that vote is drawing near, that in the vote on 
the final passage pairs to be valid must be two for to one 
against. I thought it might have escaped the notice of some 
Senators, and if they were obliged to be away I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that, being a two-thirds vote, according to 
the practice which we have always employed with regard ‘to 
treaties—and it has been universal where a two-thirds vote is 
required, and, of course, it is obviously the only fair way— 
there must be two for to one against. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Should it not be one to three? 

Mr. LODGE. One to two. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; two-thirds. That is the proportion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is two to one. 

Mr. LODGE. It is the clear, universal practice here for. 
years, where a two-thirds vote is required, that it requires two 
votes in favor to equal one against. 

Mr. HET BURN. I do not know about that. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the universal practice. It never has 
been ‘departed from. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if the Constitution in requiring a two-thirds vote says it shall 
be two-thirds’ of the Senators who are elected and holding 
office or only two-thirds of the Senators who are present, as- 
suming a quorum to be present? 

Mr. LODGE. Provided a quorum is present. I am speak- 
ing simply of pairs. For the convenience of Senators, where 
a two-thirds vote has been required, it has been the universal 
practice, and of course obviously the only fair practice, that 
a pair, to be valid, as on the ratification of a treaty, must be 
two for to one against. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not think so. 

Mr. BROWN. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
pairs are not recognized at all under the law. They are simply 
exercised by the courtesy of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that. 

Mr. BROWN. This proposition to pair at the ratio of two 
to one will be objected to, and all pairs will be objected to if 
that is to be the rule of procedure. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, if all pairs are to be objected to 
and broken, that is all right. There is no objection to that 
at all. 

Mr. BROWN. I am not objecting to all pairs being broken, 
but I will object to that if it is necessary to defeat the opera- 
tion of pairs on the ratio of two to one. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator kindly called my attention to the 
fact that pairs are voluntary. I am not very quick, but I 
had found that out in the course of my service here. I was 
referring to that voluntary arrangement. It is merely a mat- 
ter of good faith. I have seen it on a very close vote when 
we ratified a treaty; when we ratified the treaty with Spain. 
I have seen Senators on this floor who were present and able 
te vote come forward voluntarily in order to make the neces- 
sary duplication. It is a matter for all Senators to decide for 
themselves. There is no rule about it. No objection can 
stop the arrangement of pairs. I was simply calling the at- 
tention ef the Senate to what had been the universal practice 
and what is obviously fair. No objection can prevent it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. An objection can prevent it 

Mr. LODGE. It never has been otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 32478) for the relief of the sufferers 
from famine in China. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 32216) to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 
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S. 10326. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10327. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
pnd to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

S. 10453. An act granting pensions and increase of pension to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
ang to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 

S. 10454. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River, between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota; and 

H. R. 31922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co, to build a dam across the New River near Foster Falls, 
Wythe County, Va. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


$ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees are 
n order. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I know that debate upon the matter 
which has been before the Senate is out of order, but there is 
just one point raised by the Senator 

Mr. KEAN. Let us have the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In my view I do not think it would be 
wise. Senators can try it if they like. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order, which is 
reports of committees, is demanded. 


OATHS BY MARSHALS AND DEPUTIES. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. From the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
81657) to authorize United States marshals and their re- 
spective chief office deputies to administer certain oaths, and 
I ask for its consideration. It is very short and rather im- 
portant. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It empowers each United States marshal and each 
chief deputy United States marshal to administer oaths to the 
marshal’s deputies and other persons presenting to the mar- 
shal claims and accounts for payment. But the United States 
marshal or chief deputy marshal shall not be entitled to any 
fee for administering such oaths. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MINNESOTA RIVER DAMS. 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 10452) to au- 
thorize the Minnesota River Improvement & Power Co. to con- 
struct dams across the Minnesota River, and I submit a report 
(No. 1155) thereon. I ask for its present consideration, as it 
is a very short bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I shall not object to the present consid- 
eration of this bill, but I give notice that I shall call for the 
regular order after it has been passed. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Minne- 
sota River Improvement & Power Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate dams across the 
Minnesota River at points suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, as follows: 

First. One at or near the outlet of Lake Big Stone, in the 
counties of Big Stone and Lac qui Parle, Minn., and the county 
of Grant, S. Dak., and in that connection to divert the waters 
of the Whetstone River into Big Stone Lake. 

Second. One at or near the outlet of Lac qui Parle, between 
the counties of Lac qui Parle and Chippewa, in the State of 
Minnesota. 

Third. One at or near the confluence of the Redwood and Min- 
nesota Rivers, between the counties of Renville and Redwood, 
in said State. Each of the dams are to be constructed, main- 
tained, and operated in accordance with the provisions of the 
act approved June 23, 1910, entitled “An act to amend an act 


entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

A bill (S. 10803) for the relief of M. E. Hall and the estate 
of James B. Hall, deceased; to the Committee on Claims; 

A bill (S. 10804) granting a pension to John W. Sturm; and 

A bill (S. 10805) granting an increase of pension to Ollie M. 
Croghan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 10806) for the relief of Christopher H. McNally and 
certain other Army officers and their heirs or legal representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Claims. ; 

By Mr. WETMORE: 

A bill (S. 10807) granting a pension to Mary E. Horrigan 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 10808) to authorize the Greeley-Arizona Irrigation 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near 
Head Gate Rock, near Parker, in Yuma County, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 10809) granting an increase of pension to James Y. 
Kennedy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT (by request) : 

A bill (S. 10810) for the relief of the heirs of Philippe Fran- 
cois Renaut; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARTER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 10811) for the relief of certain tribes or nations 
of Indians in Montana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 10812) granting a pension to Budge T. Underwood 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 10813) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Coal Co. and the Eastern 
Coal & Mining Co. to exchange certain lands embraced within 
their existing coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nation 
for other lands within said nation (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 10814) granting a pension to John D. Smith; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 10815) granting a pension to Elias Brown (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 10816) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
was (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted an amendment relative to the ap- 
pointment of cadets at the United States Military Academy, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Military Academy 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $5,000 for the erection and completion of the memorial 
structure at Point Pleasant, W. Va., etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 for the purchase, capture, and transportation of game 
for national reservations, intended to be proposed by him to the 
agricultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $110,000 for the promotion of the ramie industry, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment relative to the rate of 
postage on pages of any publication, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the post office appropriation bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. FRYE submitted an amendment relative to the con- 
struction of two revenue cutters authorized by the act of April 
21, 1910, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
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appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


TARIFF ON IMPORTS, 


Mr. SCOTT. I present a table showing imports of various 
kinds of competitive merchandise from August 1, 1909, to De- 
cember 1, 1910, under the Payne law compared with the same 
months in 1908-9, under the Dingley and Payne law. I move 
that the table be printed as a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 
821). 
The motion was agreed to. 

POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS, 


Mr. PENROSE. I present communications from the Post- 
master General relating to the proposed amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill providing for an increase of the postage 
rate on advertising portions of periodical publications mailed 
as second-class matter. I move that the communications be 
printed in the Rxconb, and also as a Senate document. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered to 
be printed as a Senate document (S. Doc. No. 820), and also in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS MAILED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February II, 1911. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In response to your request I submit the follow- 
ing statement relative to the section of the postal appropriation bill, 
H. R. 31539, now pending in the Senate that provides for an increase 
in the postage rate on the advertising portions of periodical publica- 
tions mailed as second-class matter. 

Under the provision in the bill the poras rate on the advertisin: 
pages of magazines is increased from 1 cent to 4 cents a pound, bu 

increase does not apply to newspapers of any kind, nor does it 
affect periodical publications mailing less than 4,000 unds each issue. 
By the terms of the provision the privilege of car g advertisements 
is for the first time extended to several classes of periodical publica- 
tions enumerated in the act of March 8, 1879, namely, the periodical 
publications of benevolent or fraternal organizations, of regularly incor- 
porated institutions of learning, of trade union or izations, and of 
3 literary, historical, and scientific societies, including State 
3 rti f in i 
s the advertising portions of magazines comprise on an average 
about a third of thelr total weight the effect of an increase from 1 to 
4 cents on the advertising pages will be to advance the postage rate 
for second-class matter as a whole about 1 cent, making the second- 
class rate 2 cents a pound instead of 1 cent, as at present. In view of 
the fact that it costs the Government about 9 cents a pound to handle 
aug 8 port this class of mail the proposed increase is an exceedingly 
moderate one, 

In a whole-page newspaper advertisement printed on the 12th in- 
stant, signed by 34 of the principal magazine and periodical publica- 
tions of the country, it is stated that the increa rate “will drive 
a majority of the popular magazines out of 1 and with them 
the enormous volume of profitable first-class mail their advertisin 
creates.” This charge is made in the face of the fact that some, 
not all, of the signers of the statement are realizing tremendous profits 
from the vast amount of high-priced advertisements. 

It has been found on investigation that one of the great periodical 

ublications signing this protest contained in 21 of its successive 
issues, from January 1, 1910, to and including May 21, 1910, exclu- 
sive of cover pages, an average of 19,354 agate lines of advertising 
Manaa which, at the same rate, would make a total of 1,006,408 lines 
or the year. 

On October 1, 1910, the publisher of this periodical increased the 
rate for ordin. advertising in his publication from $5 to $6 an 
agate line. At the higher rate the gross value of the ordinary adver- 
1 space for one year would amount to $6,038,448. Increased 
rates charged for the inside and outside cover 4 N would bring 
$650,000, making a total value of $6,688,448. Allowing a dis- 
count of 15 per cent, or $1,003,207, there would remain as a total net 
value of the 9 in this publication for a ee year the tre- 
mendous sum of $5,685,181. The additional income from advertisin. 
resulting from the increased rates would amount in a year to $957,107, 
which would be much more than sufficient to pay the proposed higher 

tage rate of 4 cents a pound on the adve: ising pages of the pub- 
[ication during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1910. In other words, 
the advance in advertising rates for this periodical will not only meet 
the higher 7 charges, but will leave a surplus of incre: reye- 
nue to swell the annual ee of the magazine. 

In a printed statement recently issued by the president of one of the 
leading magazine-publishing companies of New York City, the exceed- 
ingly profitable nature of the magazine business was clearly set forth. 
According to his statement the profits of his own magazine for the 
month of October, 1910, showed an increase over the corresponding 
month for 1909 of 100 per cent on advertisements and 151 per cent on 
subscriptions, making a net annual profit for dividends and surplus, 
based on a circulation of 500,000 copies monthly, of $348,980. Regard- 
ing the periodical-publishing business in general, the same gentleman 
says in his statement that “magazine publishers receive gross incomes 
as high as $6,000,000 in a single year. Dividends amounting approxi- 
mately to $1,000,000 yearly have been made.” Speaking of the pub- 
lishers of some of the 5 joining in the protest against the pro- 
posed legislation, he says that one of them, according to his own state- 
ment, realizes a net profit of $1,000,000 annually; of another, the prin- 
cipal owner of two great publications, that his gross income is more 
than $6,000,000 annually, and that his net profits for the same period 
ex $ ,000,000 ; of another, that his magazine yields more than 10 
per cent on a capital of $10,000,000; of another, that his net profits 
are $600,000; of another, that the value of his advertising space alone 
is $1,500,000 a year; of another, that his advertising receipts are 
$75,000 per month and his pore are from $600,000 to $800,600 per 
year; of still another, that his publishing business represents a profit 
of 100 per cent a year to its stockholders. 

Investigations recently made by the Post Office Department showed 
that large numbers of periodical publications already entered as second- 
class matter are in reality nothing more than trade catalogues, which, 


under the law, ought to be treated as third-class matter and subjected 
to a postage charge of 8 cents a pound, which is the rate for catalogues. 
By inserting a few pages of reading matter these publications succeeded 
in berag el as magazines and thus secured admission at the cent- 
a-pound rate. Among publications of this kind is one containing 140 


pages, 99 per cent of which are devoted to advertisements; another 
containing 562 pages, 97 per cent of which are devoted to advertise- 
ments; another containing 238 pages, 93 per cent of which are devoted 
to advertisements; and another containing 268 pages, 89 per cent of 
which are devoted to advertisements. Almost the entire ce in these 
publications is devoted to the 5 of commercial advertisements, 
and this in defiance of the statute specifically excluding from the second- 
class privileges “publications designed primarily for advertising pur- 
poses. 


By the proposed law, magazines, in so far as they provide publie 
information, are left exactly on a par with newspapers and the smailer 
periodicals, for the increase of rate of 3 cents 2 pound attaches only to 
such portions of the magazines as are deyoted to advertising purposes. 

The stock et of magazine publishers that the profit to the 
Government on first-class matter induced by the advertisements in their 
publications offsets any loss incurred by reason of the low postage rate 
on second-class matter is disproved by the fact that the Government's 
entire profit on first-class matter is less than the total loss on second- 
class mail matter. 

During the fiscal year 1910 over 800,000,000 pounds of second-class 
matter were carried through the mails at a loss to the Government 
of $62,000,000. The profits on all other classes of mail matter were 
more than swallowed up by this tremendous loss, leaving a postal 
deficit for the year of about $6,000,000. It is estimated that the annual 
saving to the Government through the proposed increase in postage will 
Se to about $6,000,000, or enough to wipe out what remains of the 

cit. 


Magazines have repeatedly increased their advertising rates as tbeir 
circulation has Fora but the postal charges for the handling and 
transportation of these magazines have remained stationary for years, 
so that while this increased circulation bas swollen the profits of the 

ublishers it has added see bee een A to the loss sustained by the 
vernment. It is clearly-inequitable that the public in its general cor- 
respondence, the 8 of books and pamphlets, and the senders 
of small merchandise should continue to be taxed to meet the deficit 
caused by a subsidy enjoyed by the publishers of the large magazines. 
Yours, very truly, FRANK H. HITCHCOCK, 


Postmaster General. 
Hon. Bores PENROSE, 


Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 


Orrice OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. Ot, February 14, 1911. 

My Dear SENATOR: Observing that the periodical publishers in their 
opposition to the pending pe sion increasing postage on second-class 
mail matter frequently refer to the low rate of one-fourth cent per 

und charged by the Dominion of Canada on newspapers and period- 
cals, I think it well to point out the fact that while this exception- 
ally low rate does prevail in that country because of the peculiar 
conditions there, European countries, so far as our information goes, 
charge a higher rate than the United States, notwithstanding their 
much smaller areas. The rates charged by Great Britain, Germany, 
and France are considerably higher than the rate provided for im the 
bill now pees in the Senate. I inclose herewith a memorandum 
giving such information as we have regarding the postage rates charged 
on newspapers and periodicals by European countries. 

Yours, very truly, Frank H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster General. 
Hon. BOoIES PENROSE, ` 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices : 
and Post Roads, United States Senate. 


— 


Postage rate, in cents per pound, on newspapers and periodicals in 
European countries. 
Great Britain (one forty-first of the area of the United States), 1 
cent a copy for local delivery, but for general distribution by 
arcels post in quantities, 6 cents for the first pound and 2 cents 
‘or each additional pound up to 11 pounds. 
Germany (one-seyenteenth of the area of the United States)_... 44 
France (one-seventeenth of the area of the United States) 4 
Italy (one thirty-third of the area of the United States) : 
Daily newspapers . —— 13 
Other publications — 
Holland (ene two-hundr 


United: ate —:[j 13 
Belgium (one three-hundred-and-elghteenth of the area of the 
United, States) ooo os ee Le SIRS a | 


Under the provisions of the International Postal Convention, news- 
papers and periodicals are mailed by all the ig oped parties at the 
uniform rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof—prac- 
tically, 8 cents per pound. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 15, 1911. 

My DEAR Senator: On February 13, 1911, Everybody's Magazine 
ublished in the local newspapers a full page advertisement attacki 

e proposed increase in second-class postage carried by the postal bill 
now pending in the Senate. In their statement the publishers claimed 
to have a circulation of 650,000 copies per issue and asserted that 
the stal measure now before Congress increases the cost of han- 
dling Everybody's Magazine $150,000 a year.” They further stated 
that in view of the fact that the magazine makes “each year for its 
stockholders about $100,000," the proposed increase would “ actually 
exclude the magazine from the mails.” 

The department's figures for the calendar year 1910 show that 
Everybody's Magazine mailed at the New York City post office 2,898,372 

unds of its issues as second-class matter, on which the posteze at 
Phe cent-a-pound rate was $28,983.72. As an average of one-half ot 
the pages devoted to advertising, the pro increase of 3 cents 
per pound on such matter would make the additional postage $43,475.58 
per ace instead of $150,000, as stated by the publishers of the 
ma e. 
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Based on the publishers’ statement of 650,000 circulation, the gross 
income of Everybody's would be about $1,550,000 annually, divided as 
OLIOWS : 


200,000 subscriptions, at $1 (net $200, 000 
450,000 3 3 ae ) ets 5483. 000 
150 pages of advertising per month, at $500 per page 900, 000 


r A ˙ . - eee 


Since the publishers state that the magazine makes each year for its 
stockholders only about $100,000, the approximate cost of publication 
reaches the risingly hi figure of $1,450,000. Using their own 
statement sho a ation of 650,000, it a that 
body’s issues 7,800,000 75 copies annually. If their total net profi 
are only $100,000, it is evident that it must cost the 2 approxi- 
to place a copy of the magazine tae hans of E 


Before your committee reported the bill 
rate on second-class matter, the publishers Every 
nounced that on and after 6, 1911, their 
advertising would be advanced 455 to $600 a 
tremely conservative estimate that the magazine es a monthl 
average of 150 adverti: this advance will produce an adai 
tional income of $180, per annum. As the proposed increase of 
8 during a like period will amount to approximately $43,500, 
t is evident t out of the increase of revenue alone e 
will be able to pay the additional postage still retain a considerable 
surplus for its stockholders. 


Yo very trul Frank H. HrrcHcock, 
cee di Postmaster General. 
Hon. Bors PENROSE, 


irma mmittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
pan pái United States Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 82216. An act to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

MOBILE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
yotes by which the bill (H. R. 31538) to authorize the Pensa- 
cola, Mobile & New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a 
bridge over and across the Mobile River and its navigable 
channels on a line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala., was read 
the third time and passed. 

In explanation of that motion, I desire to say that since the 
passage of this bill through the Senate authorizing the con- 
struction of a railroad bridge it has been discovered that the 
bill authorized the construction of that bridge across the main 
ship channel between Mobile and Fort Morgan, and it is de- 
sired that the votes by which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed shall be reconsidered in order that the bill 
may be amended. 

I will state further that the bill has been returned to the 
other House; and if my motion for a reconsideration prevails, 
I shall ask that the bill be returned to the Senate in order 
that it may be amended. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, as I understand, it is not the 
aim of the Senator from Alabama to defeat the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTON. But that a reservation is required in the 
bill to make it conform to the local situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill named by him was read the third time and 
passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I now move that the House of Repre- 
sentatives be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. BRANDEGED obtained the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I yield to the Senator from Indiana for 
the purpose of giving a notice. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I also desire to offer a resolution and 
ask a unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, which I have heretofore submitted, and I ask that it may 
lie on the table as a privileged resolution subject to call. I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, before adjourn- 
ment, this resolution shall be voted on. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 315, as follows: 


Resolved, That WILLIAM LORIMER was not N legally elected 
fo a seat in the Senate of the United States by Legislature of the 
eo n 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the request of the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask unanimous consent-that on Tues- 
day next, before adjournment on that legislative day, the reso- 
lution shall be voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that before adjournment on Tuesday 
next the resolution shall be voted on. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURROWS. That the resolution be voted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the request. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let the resolution be again read, Mr. 
P he PRESIDENT 

ID pro tempore. The Secretary will again 
read the resolution. is 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BURROWS. I object. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is perfectly apparent that, in view of 
the legislative situation, either a unanimous-consent agreement 
must be made or else notice must be given that on a certain 
day a subject will be pressed. Therefore, since the Senator 
from Michigan again objects to fixing a day to vote on and 
dispose of this matter, I give notice that on Tuesday next, 
immediately after the morning business, I shall submit some 
observations upon the matter; that I shall press the matter, 
and shall ask the Senate to vote upon this resolution and to 
dispose of this case on that day. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, I understand from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana, that he has giyen notice that 
on Tuesday next he wili address the Senate on this question 
and that at the same time he will press for unanimous consent 
that a vote shall be taken—I suppose at the close of his speech. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I did not, Mr. President, give notice 
even that I would speak until I had first asked unanimous con- 
sent for a vote, and that was objected to. That ended that 
phase of it. Therefore, in view of the fact that the Senator 
would not consent to a vote, I took the only other course left 
by the custom and practice of the Senate, and gave notice that I 
would submit observations and would ask the Senate to dispose 
of the matter on that day. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would say to the Senator there may be 
others who will desire to say something in regard to the matter. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. Every one should speak who 
wants to and, of course, will do so. But 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecti- 
set Se 5 has the floor. 

r. BEVER „ I call attention to the fact that the 
bate has lasted now longer than any similar debate in the nie. 
tory of the Senate. I may be wrong about that, but I think it 
is the case. 

CONSERVATION OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I. ask that 

1 before the Senate. W 

pro tempore. The Chair lays bef 
Senate the bill referred to by the Senator from Gonmactinnt. the 
title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 11798) to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
5 for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 

vi 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re: — 
sideration of the bill. See oe ae 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. How many amendments have been offered and are 
now pending to the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
notice has been given of one amendment, and that there is one 
pending. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the one that is pending and 
which has not yet been formally offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the pending amendment. 

The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is that offered by 
Mr. Stoner on June 25, 1910. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, after consulting with several 
Senators who are interested, as I am, in the subject matter of 
that amendment, I have concluded not to press it but to with- 
draw it. We will undertake to accomplish the end we have in 
view in another way. 


-available until expended, out of any moneys in 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I appreciate the action 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. I am very greatly 
obliged to him. The Senator from Missouri having withdrawn 
his amendment, may I inquire what now is the pending amend- 


ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
there is now no amendment pending to the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. Then, Mr. President, I am 
prepared to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I believe there is an amendment pending 
which was prepared by myself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My recollection is that the Senator had 
an amendment printed and that it was ordered to lie upon the 
table, but I did not know that he had formally offered it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not recall as to that. I will, how- 
ever, bring the matter up later. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply venture to express the opinion, 
Mr. President, that after the conference which the Senator 
from Nevada held with the committee the other day he will 
be glad to emulate the good example set by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] and withdraw his amendment, at least 
for the present. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have been informed 
that there are some Senators who wish to address themselves 
to the question; but before yielding the floor for that purpose 
I simply desire to state to the Senate, or recall to their recol- 
lection, that this bill was on the calendar for many days at 
the last session of Congress, or, to speak more accurately, I 
should say that Senate bill 4501, which was a duplicate of the 
bill now under consideration, was on the calendar and was 
debated at length in the Senate. If Senators care to refresh 
their recollection about the debate or in reference to the report 
of the committee, they will find it on page 8803 of the RECORD, 
under date of June 23, 1910. 

While the Senate was considering the Senate bill on this sub- 
ject the House took action upon the bill which is at present 
under consideration and passed it. Thereupon the Senate sub- 
stituted the House bill for Senate bill 4501. Then unanimous 
consent was obtained to consider the House bill on this day. 
The House bill, as I understand, Mr. President, although it is 
almost exactly a duplicate of the Senate bill, has not yet been 
read to the Senate. I ask if I am correct in that assumption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the House bill has never been read in full to the Senate, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Then I ask that the House bill be read 
at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Congress of the United 
States is hereby given to each of the several States of the Union to 
enter Into any agreement or compact, not in conflict with any law of 
the United States, with any other State or States for the purpose of 
conserving the forests and the water supply of the States entering into 
such agreement or compact. . 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $200,000 is hereby ee riated and made 

he National Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with any State or group of States, when requested to do so, 
in the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams; and the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, and on 
such conditions as he deems wise, to stipulate and agree with any State 
or group of States to cooperate in the organization and maintenance of 
a system of fire protection on any private or State forest lands within 
such State or States and situated upon the watershed of a navigable 
river: Provided, That no such stipulation or agreement shall be made 
with any State which has not provided by law for a system of forest- 
fire protection: Provided further, That in no case shall the amount 
expended in any State exceed in any fiscal year the amount appropriated 
by that State for the same purpose during the same fiscal year. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby . for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
a sum not to exceed $2,000,000 for use in the examination, survey, and 
acquirement of lands located on the headwaters of navigable streams or 
those which are being or which may be developed for navigable pur- 

oses: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall expire by 
fimitation on the 80th day of June, 1915. 

Sec. 4. That a commission, to be known as the National Forest Reser- 
yation Commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and two Members of the 
Senate, to be selected by the President of the Senate, and two Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be selected by the Speaker, is 
hereby created and authorized to consider and Are upon such lands 
as may be recommended for purchase as provided in section 6 of this 
act, and to fix the price or prices at which such lands may be pur- 
chased, and no purchases shall be made of any lands until such lands 


been duly approved for purchase by said commission: Provided, 
That the members of the commission herein created shall serve as such 


only during their incumbency in their respective official positions, and 
any vacancy on the commission shall be filled in the manner as 
original appointment. 

EC. 5. t the commission hereby appointed shall, through its 
1 annually report to Congress, not later than the first Monday 
n December, the operations and expenditures of the commission, in 
detail, during the preceding fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and 
directed to examine, locate; and recommend for purchase such lands as 
in his judgment may be necessary to the regulation of the flow of navi- 
gable streams, and to report to the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission the results of such examinations: Provided, That before any 
lands are purchased by the National Forest Reservation Commission 
said lands shall be examined by the Geological Survey and a report 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, showing that the control of such 
lands will promote or protect the navigation of streams on whose 
watersheds they lie. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
purchase, in the name of the United States, such lands as have been 
approved for purchase by the National Forest Reservation Commission at 
the price or prices fixed by sald commission: Provided, That no deed 
or other Instrument of conveyance shall be accepted or approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this act until the legislature of the 
State in which the land lies shall have consented to the acquisition of 
such land by the United States for the purpose of preserving the navi- 
gability of navigable streams. 

Suc. S. That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things neces- 
sary to secure the safe title in the United States to the lands to be 
acquired under this act, but no payment shall be made for any sach 
lands until the title shall be satisfactory to the Attorney General and 
shall be vested in the United States. 

Sec. 9. That such acquisition in any case be conditioned upon 
the exception and reservation to the owner from whom title passes 
to the United States of the minerals and of the merchantable timber, 
or either or any part of them, within or upon such lands at the 
date of the conveyance, but in every case such exception and reserva- 
tion and the time within which such timber shali be removed and the 
rules and regulations under which the cutting and removal of such 
timber and the mining and removal of such minerals shall be done shall 
be expressed in the written instrument of conveyance, and thereafter 
the mining, cutting, and removal of the minerals and timber so excepted 
and reserved shall be done only under and in obedience to the rules and 
regulations so expressed. 

Sec. 10. That Inasmuch as small areas of land chiefly valuable for 
agriculture may of necessity or by inadvertence be included in tracts 
acquired under this act, the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his dis- 
cretion, and he is hereby authorized, upon application or otherwise, 
to examine and ascertain the location and extent of such areas as in 
his opinion may be occupied for agricultural purposes without Injury 
to the forests or to stream flow and which are not needed for public pur- 
poses, and may list and describe the same by metes and unds, or 
otherwise, and offer them for sale as homesteads at their true value, 
to be fixed by him, to actual settlers, in tracts not exceeding 80 acres 
in area, under such joint rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and in 
case of such sale the jurisdiction over the lands sold shall, ipso factor, re- 
vert to the State In which the lands sold lie. And no right, title, interest, 
or claim in or to 575 lands acquired under this act, or the waters 
thereon, or the products, resources, or use thereof after such lands shall 
have been so acquired, shall be initiated or perfected, except as in this 
section provided. 

Sec. 11. That, subject to the provisions of the last preceding section, 
the lands acquired under this act shall be permanently reserved, held, 
and administered as national forest lands under the provisions of sec- 
tion 24 of the act approved March 3, 1891 (vol. 26, Stat. L., p. 1103), 
and acts supplemental to and amendatory thereof. And the Secretary 
of Agriculture may from time to time divide the lands acquired under 
this act into such specific national forests and so designate the same as 
he may deem best for administrative purposes. 

Src. 12. That the jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, over persona 
upon the lands acquired under this act shall not be affected or changed 
by their permanent reservation and administration as national forest 
lands, except so far as the punishment of offenses against the United 
States is concerned, the intent and meanjng of this section being that 
the State wherein such land is situated shall not, by reason of such 
reservation and administration, lose its jurisdiction nor the inhabitants 
thereof their rights and 1 as citizens or be absolved from their 
duties as citizens of the State. 2 

Sud. 13. That 5 per cent of all moneys received during any fiscal year 
from each national forest into which the lands acquired under this act 
may from time to time be divided shall be pao at the end of such year 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State in which such nationa 
forest is situated, to be expended as the State legislature may pre- 
seribe for the benefit of the public schools and public roads of the 
county or counties in which such national forest is situated: Provided, 
That when any national forest is in more than one State or county the 
distributive share to each from the proceeds of such forest shall be pro- 
portional to its area therein: Provided further, That there shall not be 
paid to any State for any county an amount equal to more than 40 per 
cent of the total income of such county from all other sources, 

Sec. 14. That a sum sufficient to pay the necessary expenses of the 
commission and its members, not to exceed an annual expenditure of 
$25,000, is hereby n out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriat Said e shall be immediately avail- 
able, and shall paid out on the audit and order of the president of 
the said commission, which audit and order shall be conclusive and 
binding upon all departments as to the correctness of the accounts of 
said commission. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
on page 2 of the bill, line 18, the language is: 

That there is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, the sum of $1, 000 

And for each year after that for five years the sum of 

At the time this bill passed the House, June 80, 1910, had 
not arrived. The friends of this measure, however, prefer not 
to have that changed. It can not be done without amendment, 
and it is perfectly evident that an amendment to this bill at 
this period of the session and with the situation in which both 
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branches find themselves would be equivalent to killing the bilk 
The friends of the bill would therefore prefer to lose the 
$1,000,000 than to have that typographical error corrected... It 
does not affect the rest of the appropriation in any way what- 
ever. 

Mr. President, this matter was debated at great length at the 
last. session in a debate continuing over three days, as I recall 
it. The bill before the Senate is almost precisely the same as 
the one upon which the debate took place. No new argument 
has been suggested to me why this legislation should not be 
enacted. No information has been suggested which in any way 
modifies the opinion of anybody who intended to support this 
bill at the last session. On the contrary, since that time a 
paper has been issued entitled “ Professional Paper No. T2, De- 
partment of the Interior, United States Geological Survey, in 
relation to the effect of the denudation and erosion in the South- 
ern Appalachian regions and the Monongahela Basin,” by Mr. 
Leonidas Chalmers Glenn. It is a volume of about 136 pages. I 
have examined it somewhat, and in that volume the destructive 
effect of cutting the forests away from the hills at the sources 
of navigable streams is absolutely demonstrated, to my mind. 
I will simply read one short sentence. He says: 

There is abundant evidence on rivers such as the Tennessee of in- 
creased sil in the nav le portions of streams because of the 
increased erosion resulting m deforestation. 

And in many parts of the volume he gives specific instances. 

Mr. President, I think no man who has not already come to 
an opinion to which he is wedded can fail to be convinced by 
the facts ascertained in that volume after the most careful 
examination on the ground—an examination which extended 
into all possible sourees of information. 

It seems to me that this legislation will cause a great saving 
to this Government. Whatever anybody may believe about the 
effeet of a forest upon rainfall, it does not seem to me that any 
intelligent person can fail to acknowledge that it has a very 
controlling influence upon stream flow. 

There was handed to me this morning by a gentleman who is 
much interested in this subject and who holds many responsible 
positions in various associations—the National Board of Trade 
and the National Irrigation’ Association—a few extracts from a 
bulletin which has not yet been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, but is shortly to be issued, and it will be Bulletin. 
No. 71 of the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agriculture. 
F desire to make, with the consent of the author, Dr: McGee, 
one or two quotations from that bulletin. It states: 


Meantime unnoticed ane in the natural balance were advancing 
cumulatively, especially in long-settled districts; and as the heavily 
wooded and more rolling lands were cleared the disturbance became 
more and more manifest—and this in several ways: 

(1) With plowing and common crops the natural mulch 
soon disappeared and the humus so that the soil grew harder 


t; and when storms came there was more run-off and 
jene, water a into the il and on into eae ae —.— ae 
crops cove’ surface imperfectly and for part 
the year the sail was jected to evaporation rather than 
thro ing plants, and some of the soil fluid, the very life- 
blood of the farm, was sacri 


di more water 
ran off the surface 1 a burden of sand and silt, whereby it was 
enabled to corrade rills,, quic gullies. 


warm winds or 
ins 


pioneer homesteads were located by springs. of which d 


greater part have failed; in the next generation the were 
supplied by shallow wells, of whieh most have gone dry unless greatly 
deepened ; well-remembered trout Lay have — to exist, while 
tai swamps and prairie sloughs have 
or dina ; numberless bosky and reaches of clear 
river are gone, leaving in their stead freahet-owept. gorges, 
are 


summer; im ids. 
Pentagon patches wash quickly, and often the soil soon turns. 
and lumpy. 


.. Mr. President, if those are the facts as to the effect of de- 
ferestation; if mills are being abandoned that formerly had 
plenty of water from the streams in the Appalachian Range, 
as this bulletin, Professional Paper No. 72, states (and it gives 
the names of the mills and the rivers upon which they are 
located) ; if silt does wash down from these deforested moun- 
tains and fill the ehannels of rivers upon which the Government 
has to spend enormous sums of money to dredge them out again 
at great expense; if deforestation does produce floods and fresh- 
ets and washouts, I do not see why it is not the duty of the 


Government, haying the constitutional power, to direct its 
energies to preventing that great damage. 

I do not intend to go through this bill and explain every line 
of it. A mere casual reading of the bill is enough to inform any 
inteligent person what it is intended te do. There is nothing 
intricate about it. It seems to me to be a bill which is work- 
able and which, if enacted into law. in the future does not 
accomplish exactly what we intended that it should, it is always 
competent for us to amend it im any respect. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] objeeted at the 
last session to this bill simply because it did not go far enough. 
His idea was more comprehensive than is provided for in the 
bill. He wanted to conserve other things besides navigable 
rivers. Whatever merit there may be in his suggestion, and I 
think there is a good deal, and I think I should be glad to tetp 
him in drawing up some proper measure based upon his ideas in 
that respect as an independent measure, I hope he will not pre- 
sent his enlarged bill, which the country has not yet been edu- 
cated up to and back of which public sentiment has not erys- 
tallized, as an amendment to the pending bill. 

As I said, if there are any defects in the bill, they enn be 
cured after this commission is established. If the commission is 
established and it does well and produces benefit to the country, 
there exists a framework for any such enlargement, either of 
membership or of functions and duties, as from time to time the 
Congress may deem best. 

No land can be purchased under this bill except upon the 
distinct finding of fact by the Geological Survey and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that it does promote the navigability of a 
navigable stream. Upon those findings of fact being submitted 
to the commission, the Secretary of War, who may have the 
benefit of all the expert Army engineers in his department, the 
Seeretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, two 
Members of this body, and two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, then they recommend the purchase and purehase for 
such price as they can. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to ask the Senator how, under 
this bill, the Secretary of War will have the judgment and the 
opinion ef the engineers of the War Department. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say the Secretary of War, of course, 
can at any time call upon his own engineers and get their 
opinion, or the commission can employ any other agents or 
skilled engineers to advise them about the feasibility of im- 
proving any particular river. 

Mr. JONES. Can the Secretary of War call upon the en- 
gineers to investigate this matter without authority being given 
to him to do it under this bill or some other law? The bill 
simply provides that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Geological Survey shall examine and report on these lands. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. I did not mean to be understood as 
saying that the Secretary of War could divert the Army en- 
gineers from their legitimate employment upon one subject and 
send them to make an examination of this matter. I suppose 
they would intrust it to eivilians to determine the facts on the 
ground in each ease, and I assume that, without any violence 
being done to the proprieties of the service, the Secretary of 
War may talk with his Army engineers about any subject ha 
bas in mind. 

Mr. JONES. I do not see how under the: bill anybody is 
authorized to examine and determine the navigability of these 
streams except the Geological Surrey and the Secretary of 


Most | Agriculture. It does not authorize the expenditure of any 


meney for any other body of people to make the examination. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the Senator understands 
my position, and I do not think, if he will pardom me, that he 
takes a correct view of the terms of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I am just trying to find out, because E want to 
support the measure, and I will support it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator is friendly to it, and 
I am trying to state my attitude about it. The bill provides 
that no lands shall be purchased until the Geological Survey 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that they are neces- 
sary to the protection of a navigable river. 

That is an inhibition against purchasing; it is not the au- 
thority to purchase. Even if they do find under the bill that 
in their opinion lands are necessary for this purpose the com- 
mission is not obliged to purchase at all even then. Ft ean send 
as many other experts there to furnish information as it has a 
mind to, as long as it is in doubt. Does that answer the 


Senator’s question? 
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Mr. JONES. Under what provision of the bill have they 
authority to send other officials to make an examination and 
report on the lands as to their effect upon navigability when 
we specifically direct and authorize that this examination shall 
be made by the Geological Survey? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I say the Senator is mistaken, if he will 
pardon me, about that. It does not specifically authorize that 
the examination must be made; it prohibits a purchase unless 
the examination has been made. 

The Senator asks me in addition under what authority in the 
bill the commission would have authority to send anybody else 
or to employ experts. Under that authority which appropriates 
$2,000,000 a year for the next five years for the examination 
and acquisition of such lands as they find will promote the 
navigability of navigable streams. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator believe, however, as a matter 
of practical application under this act, that any examination 
will be made as to that matter except by the Geological Survey? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, that is a question of opinion. 
I believe that the Secretaries of the Interior, of War, and of 
Agriculture, seeing this great responsibility placed upon them 
and being in touch with the two Senators and two Representa- 
tives, who are also their colleagues on the commission, in view 
of the very doubts raised in this debate, will be extremely cau- 
tious about wasting any of the public money unless it is well 
expended and unless the facts are well ascertained. 

I will say to the Senator frankly that my apprehension about 
this bill and its effect is that they will not find enough streams 
of sufficient importance where they can, under the finding of 
facts as required by the bill, avail themselyes of the full terms 
and the full amount appropriated. But however that may be, 
one Senator’s guess about how an official will act in the future 
under an unknown set of circumstances I think is practically 
as good as another's. : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDB. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest 
the very fact that the bill brings the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture into 
cooperation upon this board seems to me to indicate the purpose 
of the bill to utilize the various scientific services belonging to 
these various departments in the forming of plans with reference 
to the acquisition of this property. It is true the examination 
is made by the Geological Survey, and so forth, but it seems to 
me the very fact that these officials are brought into coordina- 
tion means that the bill intends that they should utilize all the 
information and knowledge in their various departments upon 
this subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I think the Senator is perfectly right. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator, then, have any objection 
to a specific direction similar to that given to the Geological Sur- 
vey that the Army engineers shall cooperate with them? The 
Army engineers have been the force that has had to do with the 
navigation of streams for a great many years. The Geological 
Service is entirely new to it. It seems to me that the logical 
and proper thing to do would be to have that body of men who 
have had to investigate and report upon navigation specifically 
directed to do it in connection with the Geological Survey. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If I were drawing this bill, I would 
change it in several particulars, but I do not think they would 
be very important. I think, like all human products, it could 
probably be improved. I would have no objection whatever to 
specifically requiring that .a commission of Army engineers 
should be appointed by the Secretary of War and that a favor- 
able report should be a condition precedent to the expenditure 
of a dollar of this fund. I would be perfectly willing for that, 
but it would kill the bill. 

This is a practical question at the present time. Every Sen- 
ator can see the effect of putting the bill into a conference be- 
tween the two Houses at this stage of the session, with the 
number of other embarrassing and important matters pending. 
The Senate has passed a similar bill four or five times, some- 
times by unanimous consent, the sentiment was so strong in 
favor of it. The House has never been able to make any prog- 
ress with it until the last session, when it was passed, as the 
ie will show, by a slim majority—I think about 30 ma- 
ority. 

Whether the sentiment in the House has changed now or not 
I do not know, but as a friend of this measure and as an advo- 
eate of it of years standing, ever since I have been in the Sen- 
ate, I would dislike, because some one provision may, in the 


— 


opinion of a Senator, or even of a majority of the Senate, tend 
to suit their individual ideas a little better, to take any such 
awful chance as that. 

This bill is no product of mine. I am not the author of it. 
I am simply an advocate of it because I think it is the best 
that can be obtained at present. I realize that all legislation 
is a matter of compromise, and I am trying to get something 
that we can all agree upon. I am willing to sacrifice a good 
many of my notions about this particular bill, because if we 
get the bill through we can always amend it and correct any 
defects that may occur in the practical application of its 
provisions. 

If any Senator thinks it is worth while, in order to make 
some addition to it that he would put in if he was drawing 
it, to imperil the passage of anything of this nature he must 
take the responsibility of it. I am not asking anybody to vote 
for the bill if he thinks it is a bad bill, and I do not want to 
be put in the position of saying to Senators that they can not 
offer amendments, or to issue anything in the line of a notice 
to the Senate that the proposed legislation must be passed just 
as it comes from the committee, without the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t” I simply put Senators on notice 
that that, in my opinion, is the situation at the present time, 
and it is a matter of their opinion about the chances of getting 
anything if they do tamper with the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, I know the Senator does not intend 
to give the impression that an attempt will be made to offer 
amendments for the purpose of killing the bill, but I do not 
want anybody to have an impression of that kind, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Not for the purpose of killing it, but 
with that probable effect. 

Mr. JONES. Yet this is a very important measure. The 
bill itself appropriates $10,000,000 or $11,000,000. It seems to 
me it puts the Senate in a peculiar position to say that upon 
an important measure of this kind, simply out of a little danger, 
possibly, of some other House in agreeing to an amendment, 
we should not offer any amendment but take it simply as it is. 
I recognize the situation the Senator suggests, yet it does not 
seem to me it should cut out all amendments that go to the 
safeguarding and proper expenditure of this large sum of 
money. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the majority of the Senate take the 
view the Senator does, it is within their power to take the 
chances and amend it. All I intend to do is to issue the warn- 
ing, which I have done. I think the danger of amendment is 
serious enough, so that I, who would like to have more money 
appropriated, am willing to lose a million dollars of the appro- 
priation of the bill rather than take the chances of an amend- 
ment. The Senator can see from that how serious I think the 
danger is. But I do not pretend to be any better judge of the 
situation than the Senator. It is apparent to every Senator, I 
think. 

Mr. President, I do not care to consume the time of the 
Senate on this matter in attempting to make any speech or in an 
attempt to review the vast mass of statistical information which 
has accumulated in the committee I have had the honor to bea 
member of during the five years I have been upon the committee. 
I want to get the bill acted upon. There are other Senators 
who do want to speak. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
has tried for several days to deliver his remarks and express 
his views upon the bil, but situations arose he thought 
it was wise to placate, and he has yielded from time to time. 
The time that he intended to consume was consumed by other 
Senators upon other important questions, and I have said to 
the Senator from Ohio that as far as I could control the situa- 
tion he should have ample time to-day to express his views at 
any length he required. If during the debate I can furnish any 
other information or answer any questions, if I have the knowl- 
edge, of course, I shall be happy to do it. I shall be here on 
the floor. 

That, Mr. President, is all I care to say at the present time. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am greatly obliged to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] for his courtesy. Occa- 
sionally measures are brought before the Senate which emphasize 
important facts and tendencies in the history of legislation. 
The bill now under consideration is a striking illustration of 
this. It shows how difficult it is to defeat any proposition 
which comes before us in a patriotic, a humanitarian, or an 
artistic guise. Given these arguments for any law or appro- 
priation, selfish local and commercial influences will speedily 
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reenforce them. Each Senator and Representative will receive 
a mass of telegrams; commercial and civic organizations will 
pass resolutions; more rarely, but with some degree of fre- 
quency, State legislatures will instruct their Senators. 

I am not here, Mr. President, to oppose the general idea of 
this measure, but what I do wish to bring prominently before 
the Senate is the fact that we are not merely approaching the 
danger line but pressing beyond it in undertaking such a policy 
as this, and that in yielding to it we are not giving to the 
appropriations of the Government that dispassionate and care- 
ful attention which they demand. Every tendency at the pres- 
ent time is toward extravagance. And before I get through I 
believe I can show to the Senate that this is one of the worst 
propositions, if not the worst, yet considered, not only in its 
tendency toward extravagance but also toward a dangerous 
enlargement of the scope of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

We should never forget, Mr. President, that this is a Govern- 
ment of the Constitution and of the law. We strain the Con- 
stitution occasionally. New situations and responsibilities 
change our interpretation of that great document; but, never- 
theless, there is a point beyond which we can not go. The 
tendency to ignore the proper limits is more noticeable in 
appropriation bills than anywhere else. The old question used 
to be, “ What is the Constitution between friends?’ A newer 
and more serious question is, What is the Constitution when 
any locality or person desires an appropriation?” 

The sole constitutional warrant for this bill is the improve- 
ment of navigation, and, in my opinion, the assertion that this 
measure will result in improving navigation is a subterfuge 
and a pretext, not to say a sham. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary in the year 1908 ex- 
pressed the following opinion on the legal principle involved in 
this question: 

The Federal Government has no power to acquire lands within a 
State solely for forest reserves; but under its constitutional power 
over na tion the Federal Government 2 appropriate for the pur- 
chase of lands and forest reserves in State, provided it is made 
clearly to appear that such lands and forest reserves have a direct 
and substantial connection with the conservation and improvement 
of the navigability of a river actually navigable in whole or part. 

That is, it must not merely subserve navigation, but it must 
clearly appear that there is a direct and substantial connection 
between the forest reserve and the navigation of rivers. This 
opinion now receives universal acquiescence, 

Let us trace the history of this proposed purchase of wood- 
lands. To go no further back than 1901, the numerous argu- 
ments presented in its favor declared, not that it was for 
navigation; but for forestation, scenic beauty, and water power. 
So late as the year 1904 the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BurNnHAM] made a report upon a then pending bill re- 
lating to the National White Mountain Forest Reserve. (Re- 
port No. 2742, 58th Cong., 8d sess.) In his summary on page 
6 the Senator said: 

The purposes and benefits of the reserve are: 

First, presevation of forests; second, reservation of water power; 


third, prevention of fires; fourth, forest 8 in New Hampshire; 
th, income from reserve. 


There is not a syllable in the whole report having any, even 
the remotest, bearing on the navigability of streams. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perkins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is right on 
that point. That report was made upon a bill which I intro- 
duced, and which at that time I believed to be entirely proper. 
I discovered that the Government had taken about $400,000,000 
worth of public lands which belonged to all of the States, and 
had made them into forest reserves in the western part of the 
country. It seemed to me if the Government could do that, 
depriving the several States of the proceeds of those lands had 
they been sold, that the Government might appropriate a small 
amount of money to establish forest reserves in the Appalachian 
and White Mountain regions. The House of Representatives, 
however, took a different view of that question, and I think it 
is now generally conceded that that was not a constitutional 
method. To meet the constitutional objection this bill has been 
drawn along different lines, but at the time that report was 
made some of us believed that it was a proper thing for the 
Government to do, in view of the fact, as I have already stated, 
that there had been taken from the public domain some 
$400,000,000 worth of lands that belonged to the Nation at large 
and, instead of selling them and giving the several States the 
benefit of the large amount of money that would have been 


secured, had simply made them into forest reserves in the 
western part of the country. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from New Hampshire, then, ad- 
mits that the real object of this bill is not to promote the navi- 
gability of streams. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not admit anything of the kind. I 
admit that that was not taken into consideration when I intro- 
duced my bill in the Fifty-ninth Congress, but, on the contrary, 
in view of the decision of the other House and the opinion 
of Congress that the public money can not constitutionally be 
used for that purpose unless it be shown that it tends to 
the navigability of navigable streams, I believe that this bill 
has been constructed along such lines that it will precisely 
accomplish that result, notwithstanding the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio takes a different view. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from New Hampshire at least 
admits that when this proposition was first presented to the 
Senate there was no thought of, and no provision for, the nayi- 
gability of streams? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do admit that, Mr. President, and I 
admit it frankly, for the reason that, as I have already twice 
stated, I thought the Government, in view of the fact that it 
was diverting the public lands which belonged to all of the 
people of all the States into forest reserves, might well make 
a small appropriation for the establishment of forest reserves 
in the Appalachian and White Mountain regions; but that 
contention has been overturned by an opinion rendered in the 
House of Representatives by the Judiciary Committee, to which 
we all bow. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from New Hampshire in his con- 
tentions in regard to forest reserves altogether overlooks the 
fundamental fact that there is a difference between forest 
property which is the domain of the Government and that 
which has passed into private hands. The older States have 
no right to complain of the reservation of forests in the newer 
States. They obtained their lands, whether under grant from 
the Government of the United States or from the king, in pur- 
suance of a general policy that the lands were to be sold, not 
so much as a source of revenue as for the upbuilding of the 
country and for the benefit of the particular localities. In 
the course of time it developed that these forests were a valu- 
able asset belonging to the Government. The forests were 
diminishing in area and the Government, exercising control 
over its own property, reserved them from sale; but this propo- 
sition of buying up woodlands is as different from that as is 
the rising sun from the setting sun. It proposes that the Gov- 
ernment shall exceed its legitimate scope and enter into com- 
petition with private enterprise in the purchase of forested 
areas. One of the most dangerous propositions presented to 
us at the present time is the idea that whenever any particular 
branch of production or private enterprise does not succeed, the 
Government must step in, and either by direct control and ap- 
propriation from the National Treasury, or by subsidy, make 
profitable that which otherwise would not be profitable. A 
little further on I shall speak more at length of the bearing 
of that tendency on the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I presume the Senator from Ohio will 
not concede that this bill will promote the nayvigability of 
navigable streams. Some of us take the opposite view. If 
the Senator should concede that, he will not lose sight of the 
fact that under his administration as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in the House of Representa- 
tives millions upon millions of dollars have been expended 
by the Government for that very purpose upon the yarious 
rivers and streams of the country. So if the Senator would be 
willing to concede the premise, which some of us contend is 
sound, I do not think he would have any great difficulty in con- 
cluding that this appropriation might well be made. 

Mr. BURTON. But it is unnecessary for me to state, Mr. 
President, that appropriations for rivers are in pursuance of 
the power of the Government to regulate and promote com- 
merce. As regards the rivers that you will aid, or that you 
allege you will aid, I maintain, in the first place, it will not 
assist them appreciably; and, in the next place, the rivers them- 
selves are not navigable in the ordinary sense of the word. But 
even more than that, I am opposed to subterfuge, to bringing 
in a bill here which has one object and placing it before the 
public under the name of another. Let us go directly to the 
point. If we are seeking to do anything, let us do it if we have 
the power; but let us not attempt to do something which we 
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have no direct authority to do. Let us not approach great 
national questions by devious ways. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not know that I 
shall again interrupt the Senator, but I think the Senator ought 
to withdraw the term that he has just used that this bill is based 
upon “subterfuge.” There are Senators here as honorable as 
the Senator himself, who do not feel that way. I take it that the 
House of Representatives did not feel that way when they 
passed the bill, and I think the Senator ought not to charge 
that we are undertaking by subterfuge to accomplish legislation 
in this body. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the argument which I shall 
make will show whether this is a subterfuge or not. I do not 
wish to use any word that is objectionable, though I can not 
find any other phrase that to my mind properly describes this 
class of legislation. 

Now, again on this subject a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Pritchard in this body in 1901 (Senate bill 5518), for the pur- 
chate of a national forest reserve in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. It contained not a word in regard to navigation. 

Again, a bill was introduced by the Senator from North 
Carolina IMr. Overman] in 1905 (Senate bill 408), for the 
purebase of a national forest reserve in the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains, to be known as the National Appalachian 
Forest Reserve. Here again no mention whatever was made of 
navigation. 

In a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives last year, the very excellent gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. Werks, was asked in regard to 
this measure: 

Is it not true—you have been frank—that this navigation 


very 
is simply a peg upon which it is sought to hang this measure 
ecause that 1 a function which it has been decided that Congress 


could exercise? 
Mr. WEEKS. I will be ally frank in saying that that is the con- 


stitutional method of ob this legislation. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to proceed further along 
this line, but in the discussion on this bill last summer the 
objects of it were given in a report on page 9180 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 23, 1910), quoted by the Senator from 
Connecticut. First, as to the preservation of forests the re- 
port says: 
VTV be seri 
depleted yi tore fk is 313 — — of decent. lands Abend 
have s ittie interest in future crops not to be harvested in their 


lifeti ‘ors of the larger paper, pulp, and lumber mills in 
New I ham have attempted preserve the forests to some extent, 
but their efforts must proceed slowly, Hence the desirability of a 
reserve. 


from their invest - 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, what report is that? 

Mr. BURTON. It is on page 9180 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of the last session. It is presented as an argument in 
favor of the bill of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think that was a report on a previous 
bill, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not on this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. I am quoting it because it states the general 
objects of this measure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it was a previous report made by 
a committee in a previous year on a different bill. 

a BURTON. ‘Then, again it states— 

1 of water power; the protection from fire of forest 
. in New Hampshire. 

Substantially the same language as in the report of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BURNHAM]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield for a minute 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Ohio would allow the 
inference to be drawn from his remarks that the Senate has 
never had any real idea of buying forest lands with a view of 
maintaining the navigability of navigable streams; but he will 
find in the Recorp in the debate last year that I called his 
attention to a report made by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Congress in compliance with the directions of Congress to re- 
port to us, after an investigation, upon the effect of the forests 
of the Appalachian region upon the stream flow. That report 
was printed in the Recorp at length. 

Mr. BURTON. That report was made in 1908—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. When this agitation for forest reserves had 
continued for a very long time. It was in 1 of the 
agricultural appropriation bill approved March 4, 1907. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it is none the less an official report 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in response to a direct man- 


date of Congress; and it shows that the subject of forests in 
connection with the preservation of navigable streams was 
always in the mind of Congress. 

Mr. BURTON. Not always—not before March 4, 1907. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. After the decision of the House and after 
the time Congress requested and directed the Secretary to 
investigate and report, Congress certainly had it in its mind. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not deny, Mr. President, that in this 
bill and in recent bills navigation is mentioned. But that men- 
tion was not made until these projects had been presented in 
many bills and after they had been agitated for years under 
other colors. In the original movement the idea of navigation 
wus absolutely ignored. 

Now, what are some of the streams that it is proposed to 
affect by this improvement? Up in New Hampshire the Winne- 
pesaukee, the Pemigewasset. Mr. President, how absurd it is 
to talk about navigation there! Down in North Carolina the 
streams in that watershed include Ground Hog Creek and Crab 
Tree Creek. 

But it is said that this bill will help the Merrimac, the Ten- 
nessee, and other rivers. Let us consider that question. The 
Merrimac is navigable for perhaps 21 miles from the sea. The 
depth of that portion of the river which is not influenced by 
rapids is determined almost exclusively by the flow of water 
from the ocean. There is an abundance of water in the Merri- 
mac. It is not difficult to obtain a sufficient quantity of water, 
but the expense of improving it arises for the most part from 
the necessity for removing bars at the mouth. The same is true 
of the Saco, of the Androscoggin, and of every river in that 
neighborhood. Shortly, I will read more in detail the report of 
the engineers upon this subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield. I have no objection to yielding 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, except that there are 
others who desire to speak, and I had hoped to make my 
remarks rather brief. I will, however, yield this time and 
7 be glad, so far as I am personally concerned, to yield 

ther. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish simply to remark that the Win- 
nepesaukee and the Pemigewasset, to which the Senator al- 
ludes, unite and form the Merrimac. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a matter of history that the Merri- 
mac has not only been navigable within a few miles of the 
ocean, but a line of boats was on the Merrimac River from 
the city of Concord to the city of Boston, 75 miles. It is 
true that they are not now being run, because there are obstruc- 
tions to navigation; but perhaps if we had been as diligent 
as some other sections of the country have been in taking 
millions of dollars out of the Public Treasury to improve that 
great river, we might have had much more navigation there 
than there is now; but we were modest and did not do it. 

Mr. BURTON. How many years have elapsed since boats 
ran on that portion of the river? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it was about half a century ago 
that the company running that line of boats abandoned them, 
but they did run a line of boats regularly from Concord to 
Boston, 75 miles, for a good many years. 

Mr. BURTON. It is not merely the modesty of the Senator 
from New Hampshire and his predecessors that has prevented 
requests for appropriations, but the simple fact that that por- 
tion of the river has been absolutely abandoned as a navigable 
stream. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we might have made it very valuable 
if we had taken the money out of the Treasury for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. BURTON. Although the Senator from New Hampshire 
is better informed than I in regard to the rivers of New 
Hampshire, I can hardly agree with him. 

On this subject, I want to read first from the testimony of 
leading authorities to show that even in streams of importance 
there is a very serious doubt whether navigation can be aided 
in any way by forest preservation. That engineer, that student 
of the subject, would be very bold should he say that, at this 
present stage of information and discussion of the subject, the 
reforestation of mountains and of hills at the headwaters of 
the rivers will increase stream flow. 

On this subject I want to refer briefly, first to Prof. Willis 
Moore. Does reforestation increase stream flow, affect the 
depth of streams, or make the flow more uniform, so as to 
avoid floods? In his report to the Committee on Agriculture 
on “The influence of forests on climate and floods,” Prof. 
Moore shows that, contrary to the general view, deforestation 
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has had little or no influence upon the navigability of streams. 
His view is that forests should be preserved for themselves 


alone; that is, for the lumber they afford, or not at all. Since 
forests have no effect on either climate or rainfall they can not 
rightfully be preserved on those grounds. 

In answer to the statement that the desiccation of vast areas 
in Asia has been due to deforestation Prof. Moore quotes Mr. 
Ellsworth Huntington, who has explored the Lop Basin in 
Chinese Turkestan, as follows: 


~ It has often been asserted that the destruction of forests has been 
the cause of the diminution of rainfall. In the Lop Basin the o ite 
appears to be the case; the supply of water has diminished, and there- 
fore the forests have died. Rainfall unquestionably controls foresta- 
tion, but neither in the Lop Basin nor in other parts of central and 
western Asia is there any good evidence that forests have an appre- 
ciable effect upon rainfall. 

Mr. Ellsworth Huntington examined 17 streams on the south 
side of Lop Basin, and at the lower end of four he found old 
channels lined with dead trees, which seems to show that the 
forests stood long after the streams had receded, rather than 
causing the drought by their disappearance. 

Prof. Abbe, also of the Weather Bureau, makes the following 
statement : 


In this day and penan the idea that forests either increase or 
diminish the quantity of rain that falls from the clouds is not worthy 
to be entertained by rational, intelligent men. 

The records of the Weather Bureau do not show that there 
has been any permanent decrease in the rainfall in any section 
of the country. A record of precipitation made at New Bed- 
ford by Mr. Samuel Rodman and son from 1814 to about 1909, a 
period of 95 years, sustains this view. If anything it shows a 
slight increase rather than a decrease of rainfall. 

Prof. Moore says: 


In New England, where deforestation began early in our history 
and has been extensive, the mean of the fluctuations in the rain curve 
is a steady rise since 1836 ap to a few years ago, and in the Ohio 
Valley, where the forest area has been greatly diminished, there is no 
decrease of rainfall shown by the average of the fluctuations of the 
curve. ; 

It is held by some that forests exercise a restraining influence 
on floods and a conserving influence on precipitation, even if 
they do not increase them. Prof. Moore holds the following 
view: 

On the whole, it is probable that forests have little to do with the 
height of floods in main tributaries and principal streams, since they 
occur only as the result of extensive and heavy rains, after the ground 
is everywhere saturated, or when heavy, warm rains come on the top 
of deep snows. 

According to Prof. Moore, the results of careful readings of 
river gauges for long periods of time in foreign countries 
show that forests do not have any appreciable effect. He 
states that in France daily measurements were made of two 
streams from November, 1850, to May, 1853. These streams 
were alike in all respects except that the first was only 
about one-third wooded, while the second was entirely covered 
with trees. But, notwithstanding this great difference in the 
extent of forests, their waters rose and fell at the same rate 
whether in rainy weather or in dry, in winter or in summer. 
A heavy rain in winter produced in both at the same time a 
heavy flood. Statistics collected in France since 1615 show 
that there has been a continual decrease of floods in spite of 
continuous deforestation. This entirely disproved the view 
that forests are necessary to prevent floods. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I understood the Senator correctly, 
Prof. Moore, himself, admits that his view is contrary to the 
general opinion upon this subject. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not combated by the majority of scientists 
upon the subject. 

Mr. BURTON. I would not say by a majority. Presently I 
will read from the report of the Milan Congress upon that 
point. They met for the express purpose of discussing this and 
other allied questions affecting navigation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I observe 
that most of the quotations the Senator has made thus far are 
to the effect that the destruction of forests does not result in 
diminished rainfall. I do not understand that it is contended 
by the friends of the acquisition of forests in aid of regulation 
of stream flow that the presence of the forest has any particular 
effect upon the rainfall. What they contend is that every nat- 
ural obstruction to a rapid run-off of water flowing under the 
ordinary rainfall tends to that extent to regulate the flow of 
the stream, 

Mr. BURTON. I have already read from some authorities 
touching on that point. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. You can understand that if the surface of 
the Mississippi Valley, including the valleys of the source 
streams, were put in concrete, the water falling in that region 
would flow with such rapidity down toward New Orleans that 
it would entirely submerge that entire region. And every 
obstruction, natural or artificial, tends to diminish the flood 
flow; and hence it is contended that that obstruction should be 
interposed by the utmost utilization of the natural reservoirs, 
in the shape of the forests and farms, with their soil and their 
absorbent properties, and also by artificial reservoirs, so as to 
in this way regulate the flow of the streams and prevent, on the 
one hand, destructive floods, and on the other hand, paralyzing 
droughts. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
if he will review the arguments advanced in behalf of this 
project he will find two propositions maintained. First, that 
the forests do increase rainfall. On this the advocates are not 
so unanimous as on the second proposition, namely, that forests 
exercise a conservative influence in restraining floods; that in a 
forested country the run-off is more uniform the year around 
than it would be otherwise. 

I fancy that my statement on that point agrees with the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. Ernest Lauder, chief of the Hydrographic Bureau of the 
Austrian Government, recently prepared an exhaustive report 
on the floods of the Danube, covering a period of 800 years 
and 125 floods. He concludes that progressive deforestation 
has had no effect in increasing the frequency of floods or in 
augmenting their height. He found that the flood of 1899 was 


severest where it came from the heavily wooded districts, 

Careful investigations to determine the relation of precipi- 
tation to run-off were made in the Ohio Basin, where deforesta- 
tion has gone on as rapidly as anywhere else. Two 19-year 
periods were selected, the former going as far back as reliable 
pero could be obtained. The following table shows the 
results: 


3 
41.8 

These figures would seem to show that neither forestation nor 
deforestation has affected the rainfall, and the observations on 
the Danube indicate that the floods are not affected. 

I wish now to read from the report of the Milan Navigation 
Congress. Many advocates of this bill have referred to the re- 
port of that congress, made in 1905, alleging that it had deter- 
mined that a very considerable influence was exerted on stream 
flow by forestation. True, there were some who advocated that 
view very strongly, but the action of the congress, unfortunately, 
did not support it. In the printed report of the proceedings 
their conclusions are stated as follows: 

The president declares the discussion ended on the second question 
Influence of the destruction of forest and of the drying up of 
marshes on the regimen and discharge of streams,” and puts to the 
vote the conclusions agreed upon by the general reporter, Mr. Cipoletti, 
and Messrs. Keller, Lafosse, Marlot, Levy, and others: 

“The congress recognizes that the influence of the drainage of 
marshes on the regimen of rivers may, as a rule, be nearly neglected, 
and, in the matter of the influence of the destruction of forests, limit- 
ing its conclusions to what may directly interest navigation, resolves : 

1. That States which have not yet done so, regulate, by clear and 
severe laws, the arrangements relative to the maintenance of existing 
forests, to the consolidating of mountain land, and to the rewooding 
of cleared surfaces, in order to avoid the damage done to navigable 
baa iat i by the materials carried into them. 

G at the hydrologic studies necessary to determine the influence 
of woods on the regimen of navigable streams be developed systematic- 
ally and the results made known by the greatest publicity.” 

The above shows that the congress of navigation merely 
agreed that the influence of woods on the regimen of navigable 
streams was still an unknown quantity, which does not admit 
of positive answer. Subsequent congresses were left to settle 
the question, awaiting better or more conclusive data. The con- 
gress did say that the effect from the drainage of marshes is 
negligible and imply the same with regard to the effect of 
forests on water flow, though admitting some effect of forests 
on the amount of dirt carried into streams at headwaters. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the Senator himself think that 
there is necessarily much less erosion and carrying down from 
mountain sides of disintegrated material and silt and soil where 
the forest is than where the forest has been removed and the 
sun bakes the soil and exposes it to the impact of the rain? 

Mr. BURTON. I concede there is a very considerable differ 
ence in the matter of erosion, but that probably is the only 
difference. It, however, does not directly affect navigation on 
these streams. There is a certain quantity of silt carried clear 
down, but that is only a small portion of the silt that is 
actually accumulated in these streams. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is not that silt carried in the very 
worst place for the purpose of navigation, to wit, in the chan- 
nel, where the current flows swiftly enough to carry it along— 
and then do we not have to eventually dredge out the channel 
at Government expense? 

Mr. BURTON. It carries a certain amount of silt, but it 
is not of sufficient importance to justify us in establishing a 
policy of forestation. 

Now, what were the reasons alleged in support of this meas- 
ure? First, on the ground of scenic beauty, parks in New 
England and in North Carolina; second, reforestation; then 
water power; and last of all they fell back on navigation. The 
advocates of this measure are ready to concede that it does not 
affect the regimen of rivers, that it does not affect materially 
the amount of water in them, and that it does not affect precipi- 
tation so as to prevent floods; but they claim there is a certain 
amount of silt that is washed away from the mountain sides 
which goes into the streams. How much goes from these 
creeks at the yery headwaters? How much is carried along? 
In some instances it must be carried 100 miles before it reaches 
anything that has the semblance of a navigable stream. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the friends of this bill were either 
ready to concede or did concede any such things as the Senator 
says we do, I would not have the audacity to ask for its passage. 
We have always utterly denied them and still do. 

Mr. BURTON. I understood the argument of the Senator 
from Connecticut just now to be based for the most part on the 
amount of silt that goes into the streams. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The argument of the Senator from Con- 
necticut was simply to call attention to the fact that even if 
the Senator from Ohio did not concede the amount of water in 
the stream to be controlled by the forests, that he at least must 
concede the erosion question. 

Mr. BURTON. I am inclined to think that if the Senator 
from Connecticut studies this question he will be ready to con- 
cede everything except the question of erosion. I do not wish 
in any way to criticize his judgment, but if we follow our 
expert advice on this subject we are compelled to fall back 
on that as the only method of connecting the subject of foresta- 
tion with that of navigation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the expert advice on this 
question is confined to the Army engineers. Their duties 
naturally lead them into the harbors and the lower regions of 
the navigable streams, near the seacoast; and I think that 
the experts who have been to the tops of the mountains, where 
the Army engineers rarely get in their duties in relation to 
rivers and harbors, are much more reliable than the Army 
engineers on this subject. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Connecticut must not 
overlook the fact that the Army engineers have control of many 
streams that rise well up in the mountains, and that they have 
made a study of and are familiar with streams where there 
is a steep descent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. They are engaged for the most part in 
dredging operations and in promoting channels for commerce. 
Their duties rarely take them to the sources of navigable 
rivers in the mountains. 

Mr. BURTON. It is in part true, Mr. President, that their 
active efforts for the most part refer to the lower reaches of 
rivers, but in the course of their investigations they carefully 
examine the headwaters to learn the exact conditions there. 
They are men of general education on this subject, having de- 
yoted to it much time and study. 

Prof. Glenn testified before the Committee on Agriculture 
that from 1790 to 1907 over $8,000,000 had been spent on the 
Tennessee River. He then added: 

Under present conditions there is no chance to permanently improye 
that rile ese channel, because of the incessant inrush of sand and 
gravel. 

Referring to this testimony, Capt. Johnston, of the Corps of 
Engineers, showed from the Government reports that from the 
beginning up to last year there was expended on the Tennessee 
River, for dredging made necessary by the washing in of silt, 
considerably less than $1,000,000, and that the remainder of the 
total appropriations had been expended for locks, dams, canals, 
and the removal of rock ledges—work which was not made 
necessary by and had nothing to do with the silt from the 
watershed. 

Now, what is the fact in regard to the silt that goes into 
these rivers? It is due to the cavings of banks at the sides 
of the stream. It may be true that great gorges and slides are 
visible on mountain sides which would not have been created if 
they had been covered with trees, but these are so remote from 
navigable streams that only a negligible portion of them ever 
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finds its way from mountain sides where navigation is mani- 
festly impossible to the lower country where streams are of 
suflicient size and of such moderate descent as to make naviga- 
tion possible. In fact, whatever detritus proceeds from the 
mountain sides would become so pulverized that it would be 
readily taken care of without serious injury in a navigable 
stream. The difficulty there is almost exclusively from the cav- 
ing of banks, and that in the navigable portions or at no unusual 
distance therefrom. It has been estimated that it requires years 
for the silt which washes into a stream to be carried even 100 
miles in the channel. That which is eroded in the headwaters, 
on the mountains and the high hills, is dissipated and scattered 
before it reaches the navigable portion, so that this contention 
of the advocates of this measure is altogether untenable. 

I do not deny that if hundreds of thousands of tons of silt 
should come from the headwaters and go down through all 
these yarious streams, and over rapids and rocks, a certain 
quantity, perhaps several hundred tons, finally reaches the nayi- 
gable channel. But this is not the source of those obstructions 
to navigation which make dredging necessary. So far as the 
erosion from headwaters is concerned, that would require no 
dredging, 

I want to read somewhat at length from the opinions of our 
Army engineers, and others, as to the effect of this forestation 
upon rivers. Col. Bixby, the present honored Chief of Engi- 
neers, was asked this question: 

If you had practically unlimited means at your disposal and were 
charged with the responsibility of protecting the navigation of the 
streams flowing out of the Appalachians or the White Mountains, what 
proportion, if any, of the sum at your disposal would you feel war- 
ranted in spending for the purpose of maintaining the mountainous 
watershed in forests? 

And this was his answer: 


I might 575 in 1 per cent, just to sce what would happen; but I 
would not do it with any feeling that I would really get my money's 
worth back. 

Col. Bixby does not refer to the rather meager funds now 
being appropriated for river and harbor purposes, but his re- 
8 are predicated upon the hypothesis of unlimited 
unds—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. One per cent of an unlimited fund 
might be quite a fund itself. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think the Senator from Connecticut 
can help on his contention very much with that suggestion 
There is no danger of the funds being so unlimited as te 
frighten us. The extravagance will be manifested in the forest 
reserves, not in the actual improvement of rivers and harbors 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
suspend while the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, the hour of 2 o'clock having arrived. It will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection such 
will be taken as the sense of the Senate. The chair hears no 
cbjection, and it is so ordered. The Senator from Ohio will 
proceed. 

Mr. BURTON. In that connection Col. Bixby made reference 
to the Connecticut River in which it was asserted that in recent 
years there had been greater suddenness in the rise of water 
and greater height of floods. He stated on that point: 

I should ascribe fully 95 per cent of it— 

That is, the flood conditions— 


to the improved farms and the improved drainage and ditches alon 
the roadways, and the nice roadways that form Pape ditches to lead 
the water along and to the streets and sewers in the cities. 


On this subject I will also read the views of Col. Taylor, the 
engineer in charge of the Connecticut River. In a letter dated 
July 26, 1910, he said: | 

As the question of deforestation had been brought prominently to the 
front, when I made my report on the preliminary examination, I took 
some pains to look into this question sufficiently to satisfy myself 
whether the deforestation had had any effect or not. The result of my 
investigation satisfied me completely that there has been no perceptible 
change in navigable conditions of the river so far as freshets or 
droughts are concerned in the last hundred years. Part of the data 
upon which my conclusions were based are given in the accompanying 
extract from my report of the preliminary examination. 

He then refers to a report in 1878 which shows that the freshet 
of May, 1854, which occurred before this deforestation, was the 
highest known below Holyoke, and that the freshet of April, 
1862, was the highest known on the Holyoke Dam or above 
Holyoke. He adds: 


Whatever effects deforestation may have upon rivers in general, 
neither the floods nor the low waters of the Connecticut River can 
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have been affected by deferestation of the watershed of that river 
for the reason that to-day a considerably greater portion of the water- 
shed of this stream is wooded than was the case 40 years ago. 

In that connection he refers to the reports of the New 
Hampshire Forest Commission. 

Mr. President, if there is any one river where deforestation 
would have an effect upon navigation, it must be the Con- 
necticut River. It is easy to see that it would have no effect 
upon the Merrimac or the Saco, because these rivers are 
navigable only in the tidal portions. The engineer in charge 
of the Connecticut River reports that deforestation has had 
no appreciable effect upon the amount of water in that stream. 

Now, just a word as to the Tennessee and the Cumberland 
Rivers. They are difficult to manage, but the difficulty lies not 
in tle quantity of water but in the steep descent in the upper 
portions. The difficulty is not in the removal of the silt, which 
in the upper pertions is a negligible factor, but in harnessing 
the swift currents and removing the rocks and other obstacles. 

Col. Russell in speaking about the Ohio River says: 

That the effect of deforestation in causing an increase in the fre- 
33 and intensity of floods has not been established, and as yet is 

determinate from the data at hand. $ 

That if it be later established that deforestation increases flood fre- 
quency and intensity, the effect will be found to be small upon a 
waterway the size of the Ohio River. 
` That the increase in ficed frequency and intensity discernible at the 
present time is due to the contraction of channel at certain places and 
the drainage of farm land and swamps. 

It is maintained, and I understand will be set forth in the report 
of the flood commission from the city of Pittsburg, that the 
floods there kave increased in frequency; but the fact is that 
the channel kas been narrowed for industrial purposes, and 
thore who have examined the subject most thoroughly point 
to that as the real cause of the increase of floods at Pittsburg, 
if, indeed, any increase is noticeable. 

J want to read very briefly from the opinion of Gen. H. M. 
Chittenden, a very scientific man, who has examined this sub- 
ject with the utmost eure. He says: 

The influence cf ferests upon stream flow is not what is generally 
believed. Forests do not diminish the height or frequency of great 
floois; there is satisfactory evidence that they increase them some- 
what. Neither do they alleviate the low-water condition of great 
rivers; there is satisfactory evidenee that they ae avante it somewhat. 
Forests are therefore of no real value in solv 
control, and their increase or diminution will make no appreciable dif- 
ference in the character or cost of works for protection against floods 
or the improvement of channels for navigation. 

Mr. President, we should not make appropriations for objects 
Which have but a remote connection with a proper function or 
duty of the Government. There are objects enough directly 
within the broad purview of the powers of the Nation and its 
Constitution to demand all the money that the Government 
should wring from the people in the form of taxation. Every 
time we appropriate money for something that has only an in- 
direct effect upon navigation, disregarding the legal opinion that 
the effect must be direct, we are not merely straining the Con- 
stitution, but we are imposing taxation for a purpose for which 
we have no warrant or right to impose it. 

Consider the precedent which is established here. There are 
at least two things much more clearly within the scope of our 
powers which, if we do this and are fair and logical, we ought 
to do right away. One fs to consider this claim that silt in 
streams imposes the power and responsibility upon the Federai 
Government to provide against it, and revet the banks of every 
stream, naviguble or nonnavigable, which in any part of its 
course flows through a navigable channel to the sea, and there- 
by prevent the caving in of dirt which will be carried down in 
the form of silt. 

This is something that does affeet- navigation, not imme- 
diately but indirectly. The burden that would be imposed upon 
the Federal Treasury and the taxpayers of the country by 
such a policy of improvement as I have suggested almost 
passes conception. 

Another thing that the Federal Government ought to do if 
this precedent is established, and it ought to do it right away, 
is to provide means for the prevention of floods. At certain 
seasons of the year we can hardly take up a newspaper with- 
out reading of the loss of life and of the mammoth destruction 
of property as a result of floods in the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
and various other streams of the country. Those floods have 
a direct influence upon navigation. If we are going to inaugu- 
rate this policy, why not protect these manifold interests by 
preventing floods and save the tremendous loss of property 
and the very pitiful loss of life which so frequently oecurs? 
Why has this not been done before? Because it has been re- 
garded as beyond the scope of the legitimate powers of the Fed- 
eral Government and a matter to be left to the immediate 
localities involved. 

F sincerely hope that the time will come when, by the combina- 
tion of citizens and communities, of the States and of the Na- 
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tion, we shall take up some of these problems. But if you pass 
this bill you are selecting, as it were, from the bottom of the 
list, the proposition that has the least in its favor. In making 
appropriations of the Federal Government for scenic beauty, 
water power, and reforestation—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON, You are turning aside from other projects 
which appeal far more to the general interests and welfare of 
the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. I do, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The very title of the pending measure is 
to enable any State or States to cooperate with other States for 
this very purpose, so that, if possible, the New England States 
can combine to protect the watershed of the White Mountains 
and the Southern States ean combine to protect the Appa- 
lachian Range, assisted and cooperated with by the National 
Government. If anybody opposes the bill on the ground that, it 
eentralizes too much or asks too much of the National Govern- 
ment, it seems to me that he is wide of the mark. It will 
enable the States to do for themselves largely what the Goy- 
ernment now does for them. 

Mr. BURTON. So far, Mr. President, as the first two sec- 
tions of the bill are concerned, I most cordially favor it. We 
have already created a Forest Service, and gone into the States 
to educate the people. We have thus far extended our rela- 
tions with the States and taken up many things that naturally 
would belong to private or State initiative. 

The Federal Government seeks to educate, and to point the 
way. For instance, the Department of Agriculture is in effect 
a great university for the education of the people. But that 
is widely different from entering the States and buying timber 
lands, making a great landlord of the Government in order 
to accomplish what can be properly worked out in some other 


way. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is not the Government a great land- 
lord now in all its forest reservations in the West? 

Mr. BURTON. It is a great landlord because it owns those 
lands by its right as a Nation, independent of any purchase. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But it is a landlord just the same. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but there is a difference between the 
landlord of its own domain where the responsibility is imposed 
upon it, I might say, by discovery and one where it assumes it 
by purchase. If you adept the theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should begin te buy land here and there, where are 
you going to stop? Suppose there are farmers in a certain 
State who crop their land too severely under the shortsighted 
policy which prevails in many places. If you accept this bill 
as a precedent, why not say that the Government shall buy 
those Jands and let them lie fallew or improve them in some 
way until they are brought up to a proper condition for further 
cultivation? The precedent created by this bill would mean 
that. It would mean that wherever the State or the indi- 
viduals in a State fail to do what is best for themselves and 
evade their responsibilities, the great power of the central 
Government shall step in and help them out and do for those 
who are negligent that which they have not the will or the 
intelligence to do for themselves. 

I concede that there are some cases where this is an inter- 
state problem, but our Constitution allows concurrence be- 
tween States in just such a situation as this. 

Just here I want to point out what would be the result of 
the passage of this measure. We have several States, among 
them New York and Pennsylvania, which are already spending 
millions of dollars in the purehase of lands and the establish- 
ment of fire protection. The rule in New York is so strict that 
you can not even cut a stick of timber even if it should be cut. 
These States are blazing the way for a rational and effective 
forest system, bearing their own burden and setting an example 
for others to follow. While that is in progress in these States 
it is proposed, because a mountain range extends through 
several States, to make that an excuse for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take it over and relieve them from all their responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Most all of these large navigable rivers 
run through several States, and where there is a controyersy 
over the navigability it is the Government's proper constitu- 
tional function. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Connecticut does not dery 
that there fs complete authority under the Constitution for 
States to cooperate in an enterprise of this kind. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER. The bill gives the States authority to 
make contracts among themselves for that very purpose. 

Mr. BURTON. Your bill may be very plain in its declara- 
tions and invitations, but the difficulty about it is that on the 
same page on which you invite them to do something for them- 
selves you go ahead and do it yourself and relieve them of any 
responsibility in regard to it. 

Now, I wish to come to another feature of this measure. 
When a bill of this kind was first proposed it referred only to 
the Southern Appalachian system. There was no idea of pur- 
chasing any forests except in the States of West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, together with a little fringe in some 
other States. As is often the case in the history of legislation, 
it was found that this project was too local to stand alone. In 
order to get votes for it, it was necessary to bring in something 
else with it. 

The forest commission of New Hampshire had pointed out 
what the State might do in New Hampshire. Indeed, it had 
been pointing it out for years. Then commenced this agitation 
to lay the burden upon the Federal Government. So the two 
were tacked together, taking advantage of the general term 
Appalachian, thus gaining thereby added support for the bill 
because of the greater area over which it extended and, it goes 
without saying, because of the interest of a larger number of 
Representatives from States and congressional districts which 
it enlisted. But it did not stop there. A member of Congress 
from the Lone Star State came before the committee. He de- 
sired to be in on this proposed appropriation at the very be- 
ginning. So he requested $500,000 for 100,000 acres at the head- 
waters of the Red River. There were other propositions from 
other States. When this bill was framed, there was nothing 
sectional about it. No longer was it confined merely to the Ap- 
palachian or South Appalachian forests. It refers now to the 
whole country. The commissioners to be appointed under the 
bill can buy woodlands in Washington or Florida as well as in 
Maine or New Hampshire. 

And to what does it point? We might just as well face the 
question to-day as at any time. It points to the enunciation of 
the policy that wherever a forest at the headwaters of a stream 
has been cut off, or wherever you can trace any remote connec- 
tion between navigation and a forest at the headwaters of a 
stream the Government must step in and buy it. This all-com- 
prehensive policy is a declaration to the owner of timber lands: 
“Tf you misuse your property, if you cut before the timber is 
mature, if you wish to let it go, the Government will come in 
and take it off your hands.” 

There is no more demoralizing feature in our appropriations 
than the patent fact that appropriations for the public service 
are made along geographical lines rather than for substantial 
benefits or completed results. One phase of this tendency is 
the yielding to insistent demands from a great variety of locali- 
ties and the making of appropriations for a much less amount 
than is necessary to complete a public work or for one that falls 
below any rational standard of excellence, such as would lead 
to its adoption, This erroneous method has been glaringly 
manifested in rivers and harbors and public buildings, but the 
pending measure affords probabilities far in advance of any 
class of appropriations upon which money has been wasted. 
The requirements for a public building may be ascertained with 
some degree of certainty. The preliminary examination of a 
river determines its usefulness for navigation, but when money 
is expended for forests upon hills or mountains remote from 
navigable streams there is a field for conjecture and a degree 
of latitude which will lead to log-rolling and waste surpassing 
any extravagance which has ever been manifested in any other 
branch of national activity. 

I want to call attention to a special feature of this bill. No 
right of condemnation is provided. This commission can not 
buy an acre anywhere except at the price which is fixed by the 
owner. Just what effect that will have is well illustrated. In 
1901 the Appalachian National Park Association in a memorial 
indorsing the plan stated that these cut-over lands could be pur- 
chased for $2 an acre. That memorial was printed in a re- 
port filed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE]. In a 
report submitted by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1908 in pur- 
suance of the act of 1907, he estimates the value at $3.50 an acre. 
The price has gone up from $2 to $3.50 during this interval. If 
you have not the right of condemnation one of two things must 
happen; either an exorbitant price must be paid for parcels 
which are most essential, or else the commission must select 
those that are less essential and perhaps of very little value. 
The report of the Secretary of Agriculture recommends the 
right of condemnation proceedings and says: 


The right to take lands under condemnation proceedings would be 
helpful, especially In some instances, to perfect title 


He does, however, add— 
but the condemnation right must be handled with the greatest care 
and judgment and should be used only to clear title and in other 
cases of extreme necessity. 

You could not select an area useful for this purpose without 
finding some parcel whose owner will either charge an exor- 
bitant figure or else will decline to sell at all. 

This is a very harmless little bill, some will say; it appro- 
priates only $10,000,000, But I want to show again what it 
means. The preservation of the hardwood forests is the 
main object of many persons favoring it. The report of the 
Department of Agriculture, on page 32, said: 

There are probably 75,000,000 acres in this mountain system more 
important for timber production than for any other purposes. This 
area will have to be given protection before the hardwood supply is 
on a safe footing and 1 the watersheds of the important streams 
are adequately safeguarded. 

That is merely on the Appalachian system. There are 100,000 
acres down in Texas, a large area in the Ozark Mountains. 
This is but the advance guard of other millions of acres. An 
eminent gentleman from California said a few days ago: “I 
want this bill to pass because there are so many mountain sheds 
in California the land on which could be sold to the Govern- 
ment.” People from Minnesota may also desire to dispose of 
their cut-over lands. These examples merely suggest the magni- 
tude of this problem. This is, as it were, but a beginning, 
barely more than a drop in the bucket-even for the Appalachian 
Reserve alone. 

These requests and suggestions must convince any unnreju- 
diced student of the question that future bills on this subejct 
will be framed with a view to the geographical distribution of 
the areas which the Government will be called upon to pur- 
chase. Sectional demands will be made upon the officials whom 
we place in authority over this field of our activities. Jobbery 
and all the evils of so-called “ pork-barrel” legislation will 
appear in their most unattractive form. 

The denuded areas in the White Mountains are now, for 
the most part, owned by corporations and groups of individuals. 
The same is true in other sections of the country. The pressure 
which these owners will exert upon Congress will be well nigh 
irresistible. And while I do not wish to paint a picture of 
shadows, none the less I am convinced that if this bill is enacted 
into law, sooner or later, the pages of our history will be dark- 
ened with scandals akin to those which were rife in the days 
of building the transcontinental railroads, 

Now, Mr. President, we all have the greatest attachment for 
our methods of doing business here, but what will inevitably 
happen under this kind of a bill? Can anybody deny that it 
will be necessary for this commission to scatter its purchases 
oyer the United States? Will California allow New Hampshire 
to have the sole benefit of it? If we begin this policy in one 
locality and should restrict our purchases to the Appalachian 
Range the demand will be made with overwhelming force that 
having started on this policy we must continue it and bny the 
timber lands on headwaters of navigable streams throughout 
the United States. 

Let us not forget that one of two things is sure to happen. 
Hither ten millions will be spent and will prove utterly insuffi- 
cient to accomplish any result of national scope or importance, 
because only scattered lands will be acquired here and there, 
or these appropriations must be continued on an enormously in- 
creasing scale. It is possible that in the administration of 
this measure its futility will be made clear and the dangerous 
experiment contemplated will be abandoned. But one thing is 
certain; other localities outside of New Hampshire and North 
Carolina will insist that the same treatment be rendered to 
their lands as to the localities on whose behalf the agitation 
for this bill first arose. 

Mr. President, the price is too high and the prospect too 
threatening for us to agree to the enactment of such a bill. 
The average price of these lands in the White Mountains has 
been estimated at $6 an acre and in the South Appalachian 
area at $3.50 an acre. If we strike an average of these 
it means about $300,000,000 for what is said to be necessary 
for the protection of this hardwood supply alone. In a 
debate which occurred last year on this bill the figure of 
$750,000,000 was given as short perhaps of the amount that 
would be required. I want to quote briefly from something 
that Mr. Weeks said in the hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not see why the Senator does not 
make it a billion and be done with it. 

Mr. BURTON. The way you are starting out, I most confi- 
dently aver it will be a billion and more before you reach the 
end; that is, if you are going to adopt the policy exemplified 
in this bill, What is this policy? That the commission shall 
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have power to buy land wherever there is a forest or a water- 
shed or a mountain or a high hill from which the flow of water 
in any way affects a navigable stream. Can the Senator from 
New Hampshire tell how many acres of that variety of land 
there are in this country? 


Mr. GALLINGER. I know, Mr. President, that we are ap- 
propriating $10,000,000, covering a period of five years. I am 
quite content to leave that to the eminent commission which 
will have charge of it. If in the course of time we wish to 
enlarge that, future Congresses will be as wise as we are, and 
they will either enlarge it or not as they see proper. I am not 
going into the realm of speculation, and I am not going to chase 
ghosts about this matter. I am going to leave it right where 
the bill leaves it, and trust that Congresses in the future will be 
at least as wise as we are. 

Mr. BURTON. The future Congresses will have to be a 
great deal wiser than we are—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Probably they will be. That is not a 
rash assumption. 

Mr. BURTON. Because if this Congress starts it, what 
would a future Congress do except to point to the precedent 
established here? Every section of the country will say, “Ap- 
propriations were made for New Hampshire, for Maine, for 
California, and shall we be denied? You must do justice to 
us.” The place to stop such a plan as this is in the beginning. 
It will not be the commission that will determine it. It will be 
the overwhelming pressure from the people, which, when it 
comes to seeking appropriations, is a force as mighty as any in 
this Republic. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I promised myself not to interrupt the 
Senator again, but I believe the Senator is rather a stickler 
so far as the voice of the people is concerned. I think he be- 
lieves in that. If the voice of the people is so potent that Con- 
gress must take action, I do not think we ought to find fault. 

Mr. BURTON. I believe in the voice of the people as much 
as any man, Mr. President, but I do not believe the voice of the 
people is fairly represented in this case by the telegrams that 
are being received from persons in New England interested in 
water power and those who go up in the White Mountains to 
spend their summer yacations. 

I do not believe popular sentiment is properly represented by 
those who have wood lots which they would like to sell to the 
Government because they are cut off. But if we adopt such 
a measure, it becomes a concrete and complete proposition 
having the ratification of Congress and, by inference, the sanc- 
tion of the people. 


Let me read what was said on this subject in the hearing be- | 


fore the House Committee on Agriculture: 

Mr. BEALL. Suppose the poly. is carried on, can you give the com- 
mittee any estimate as to t o peoa Die amount of cost that will be in- 
6 the policy the extent that you believe it should 

cal 

Mr. WIS. No estimate that would be worth a cent. No; I can not. 

He was at least candid about it. I am always afraid, Mr. 
President, of going into an expenditure where no even remotely 
reliable estimate of its ultimate amount can be offered. 

Mr. BEALL. Do you think it would be less than $50,000,000? 

Mr. Weexs. I should think not, eventually. 

Mr. BEALL. Or less than $100,000,0007 

Mr. WEEKS. I presume not. 

That is, he gives practically an affirmative answer now—over 
a hundred millions. 

Mr. BEALL. Less than 

3 Possibly. FTOR aon OOR getting to be big figures, and I do 
no ow. 

Possibly not less than five hundred millions. In the same 
connection Mr. WEEKS said: 

Mr. Beate. Is it not true that the ground upon which it has —— 
3 has been almost entirely shifted in the last five or six 

Mr. Werexs- It is true that the fundamental reason assigned for iS 
legislation has been shifted. The real reason behind the legislation has 
not shifted at all. 

That gives us an idea of the path upon which we are taking 
the first step if we pass this bill to-day. Start in on the policy 
of extravagant expenditure, and once well started no floodgates 
are strong enough to withhold the torrents which will press 


upon us. 

There is no feature in our legislation that has been so notice- 
able in recent years as the increase in our Federal appropria- 
tions. There is nothing which se strongly impresses itself upon 
a Member of the House or of the Senate as the fll will and 
the obloquy that rest upon a man when he urges economy in 
expenditure. But, Mr. President, so far as its rests within 
my power, I desire to stand for the average everyday citizen, 
the ordinary taxpayer of the United States, against the ex- 
travagant and exorbitant demands which are made upon Con- 
gress. This bill is one of them. This is the one which, in the 


precedent it creates, in my judgment, is the worst of all. It 
not merely means forest reserves; it means, as I have said, the 
much more commendable public object of protection against 
the erosion of streams going into rivers, and other matters 
which should be undertaken by the localities immediately in- 
terested. Again, it fixes a precedent for disregard of consti- 
tutional limitations, the dangerous effect of which no man can 
measure. 

Mr. President, what is the rational way to solve this forest 
problem? In the first place we must consider the difficulties 
of scientific forestatlon. In this country where we seek to 
make money rapidly, growing timber is less profitable as an 
investment than almost any other line of endeavor. One of 
the great Latin orators said, “A husbandman plants the tree, 
the fruit of which he may never behold.” In our own country 
the man who plants a grove of trees is not sure that he will 
ever live to reap its profits. Accordingly, that kind of an en- 
terprise is not as attractive as most business or other under- 
takings are. 

Another difficulty is that the States impose burdensome 
taxes upon forest lands. They tax both the land and the 
growing timber, and the rates are in many cases so high that 
they absorb a considerable share of the increased value. In 
view of the especial quality of forests there should be excep- 
tional rules relating to their taxation. If States care enough 
about the promotion of forests to foster them and to encourage 
persons in growing them, they can by tax regulations solve 
many of the difficulties. 

Another obstacle in the way of the development of our forests 
is the frequent and destructive fires to which they are subjected. 
It is within the power of the respective States to control all of 
these things by maintaining a sufficient fire patrol, reenforced 
by education from the Federal Government, and by a reasonable 
exemption from taxation, so that the people may grow them 
with profit. Of course there are some parts of the country 
where the value of land for agricultural purposes is such that 
tracts will not be set aside for timber purposes. Once started, 
there is no place where you can stop. I will concede a certain 
exceptional demand for forest property, but at least, with this 
vast area of Federal forest reservations, is not the Government 
doing its part in the promotion of forests, and may it not call 
upon the States as well to do their part in the settlement of this 


| great problem? 


I want to call attention right here to an erroneous impression 
that forest lands have diminished in New Hampshire. I fancy 
that the Senator from New Hampshire will agree with me on 
that. I note that the majority report of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the other House in speaking of this question said: 

The testimony before the committee is abundant and convincing to 
the effect that the destruction of — in the Southern Appala lachians 
and White Mountains is going on at an alarming rate. 

The New Hampshire Forestry Commission, a body organized 
in 1881, reported as follows to the legislature of that 8 State 
in 1903-4: 


We (the forestry commission) have remarked that a greater per- 
cen of our area was ——— now under forest cover than at 
any time during the half century; this conclusion is em in our 
experience. Where two generat ons ago were hillside f rms of arable 
land and pasturage are now great spaces of second growth, some 
sufficiently matured to attract lumbermen, with stone walls of former 
fields and pastures curiously out of place among the heavy growth. 


The following is from the New Hampshire Forestry Report, 
1905-6 : 


8 the United States census, about 1,000, 
proved farm land has been abandoned ‘in New Hampshire since 1880. 

Now, let us look again for a minute at the policy of this State, 
for here is the basis of this whole difficulty. The States have 
been careless and profligate in handling their forests. If you 
pass this bill, you virtually say that other States may also be 
careless without suffering the consequences. 

October 17, 1867, the State conveyed by deed to Orrin M. Chase for 
$500 the land lying within a circular area of 6 miles in diameter. 

Six miles in diameter, I take it, would include about eighteen 
thousand acres. This is less than 3 cents an acre. 


October 17, 1867, the State conveyed to William H. Smith —— $20,500 
70,000 acres in Coos County, reserving not to exceed 200 a 


That transfer was made at a price of a little 2 than 30 
cents an acre. 
November 5, 1867, the State a conver ee to William —.— = and Noah 
the lands d Carroll 


Woods all in the of 50 G 
which the State had any right 10 for $4,000, said land Teng. estimated — 


e . . ee ees 2 Meaney eng +, yl 


— 
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100,000 acres, reserving only lands for arsenal lots and gun-house 
lots owned by the State In these counties. : 

This land was sold for about 4 cents an acre, a most disas- 
trous bargain. After squandering their natural resources in 
this way the State now turns to the Federal Government with 
a request for the restoration of its natural endowment. 

I do not want to criticize these people for lack of wisdom or 
for advocating this measure, for they are a sturdy race. But 
it is clear that the strongest argument for this bill is far re- 
moved from any relation to navigation. It relates rather to the 
summer resort business. In the same report the forestry com- 
mission of New Hampshire says: 


As a summer resort New Hampshire is growing in importance from 
year to year. A special report issued by the State bureau of labor in 
1899 points out the magnitude of the business: 


General summary of the summer resort business of 1899. 


Capital invested in summer property $10, 442, 352 
Number of guests remaining one week or longer 58, 222 
Number of transient guests remaining less than one week 95, 706 
Total number of guests and those occupying cottages 174, 280 
number of help employed GUIR ASS 3 


Increase of guests in 1899 over 1898__________________ 8, 093 
Increase in cash received at hotels and farmhouses in 1899 

Pe OE pe EEE EE ESE ERAT ie Ne $402, 341 
Total volume of summer business and investment for 1899_ $6, 364 


By this time the business has no doubt increased to an amount 


well beyond ten millions a year. 

Now, suppose this forest upon the mountain sides is reserved, 
what will these people next request? That it be created into 
parks for that great army of summer visitors, amounting in 
1899 to 174,000. I must submit, Mr. President, that the State 
itself should take care of this problem and not call upon the 
United States to assist them in providing attractions for 
summer tourists. 

I have carefully examined this bill with reference to an- 
other proposition. Where is there anything in the bill to 
compensate the Government for the use of the water power? 
Under its provisions the Government could proceed to buy 
hundreds of thousands of acres, avowedly to improve water 
power. Who will use this water power? Not the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Certainly it can not engage in a 
business of that kind. Where is there any provision in this 
bill regulating the leasing of that water power and providing 
payment for it? Of course, those interested in power com- 
panies would rather this land, which abuts upon the flowing 
streams where electricity can be generated, should beleng to 
the Government than to private owners. They can make a very 
much more favorable bargain with the Federal Government. 
Indeed, if they now own it themselves, it would be to their 
advantage to sell it to the Government and then utilize it 
apparently for nothing. 

Here is one other point which shows the wide scope of 
reason and imagination in this project—the expectation that 
the Government will construct water reservoirs in addition 
to purchasing ‘the forests. 

As a result of the hearings before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture it was said in the discussion upon this matter: 

It is apparent that after the Government has reserved the water- 
sheds the owner of water power will expect the Government to build 
storage reservoirs. 

I find some reference to that on page 17 of the report of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

Considering this condition, it is of interest to note what can be 
done by means of a storage system on this river— 

That is, the Savannah— 

pogra located 14 reservoir sit whi å 
canon — N 3 equal to the 3 1.670 
uare miles of drainage area, or 23 Peed cent of the drainage area 
nbove Augusta. With these reservoirs developed and filled, the amount 
wf water which could be stored would be sufficient to maintain an 
added depth of 9 feet at Augusta for a period of 118 days, or prac- 
tically four months. 

As I have already spoken of the desirability that the State 
take up this matter of forest preservation and development, I 
want now to discuss the most important argument in favor of 
leaving this duty with the States. The States have police 
powers under which they can prevent the wanton destruction 
or even the cutting of timber when held by private owners. 
Mr. President, I wish to impress upon the Senate the distinction 
between the power of the States and that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No such power is vested in the Federal Government. 
In the State of Maine a bill was introduced to the effect that no 
tree under 12 inches in diameter in certain forests could be 
cut off. The State of Louisiana, I believe, has passed a similar 
law. 

In the exercise of its power to prevent the impairment of its 
resources, a State can pass such regulations and enforce them, 
but, as I have said, the Federal Government has no such police 
powers. The Government can, of course, adopt such a policy on 


its own private forests, but in order to maintain the forests 
of the country it is necessary that there be some power to 
enforce such regulations, Otherwise what do we say? That 
“we will wait until all the forests have been cut off and then 
we will buy them. We will waive all opportunity to restrict 
cutting while the trees are standing on the soil, but when these 
tracts have been denuded, then we will buy — Which is like 
locking the stable door after the traditional horse has dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that constitution- 
ally a State can say to the owner of a piece of timber land that 
he shall not cut timber beyond a certain size? 

Mr. BURTON. Those regulations are in vogue in many 
European States, and I will read to the Senator from New 
Hampshire ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. I speak of our country. Does the Sena- 
tor think that that can be done? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been inquired into very carefully 
in New Hampshire, and the conclusion is that the State has no 
such power. 

Mr. BURTON. Here is a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, volume 209, page 349, opinion by Mr. Justice 
Holmes: 

The State, as quasi severeign and representative of the interests of 
the public, has a standing in court to protect the atmosphere, the water, 
and the forests within the territory, irrespective of the assent or dis- 
sent of the private owners immediately concerned. (Kansas v. Colorado, 
185 U. S., 125; Georgia v. Tennessee per Co., 206 U. S., 230.) 

The public interest is omnipresent w ver there is a State, and 
grows more pressing as population grows, and is parumonnt to te 

roperty of riparian proprietors, whose rights of appropriation are sub- 
ect not only to rights of lower owners, but also to the limitations that 
great foundations of public health and welfare shall not be diminished. 
(Syllabus: Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, attorney general of 
the State of New — 1 > 

That was not a question directly relating to forests, though 
‘the Justice does use the expression “the atmosphere, the water 
and the forests,” and thus brings them within the general rule. 
In the State of Maine, adjoining New Hampshire, on a ques- 
tion filed with the judges relating to a bill pending in the 
State legislature, an opinion was rendered by the supreme 
court in these words: 


Legislation to restrict or regalate the cutting of trees on wild or 
uncultivated land by the owner thereof, etc., without compensation 
therefor to such owner in order to prevent or diminish injurious 
droughts and freshets and to protect, preserve, and maintain the 
natural water supply of springs, streams, ponds, and lakes, etc., and 
to prevent or diminish urous erosion of the land and the filling up 
of the rivers, ponds, and lakes, ete., would not operate to take vate 
property within the inhibition of ‘the Constitution. 


‘That authority is directly in point and answers the question 
of the Senator from New Hampshire in the affirmative. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not quite answer it, for the reason 
that I did not know that the Senator contended that these lands 
should have reference to the water flow. I thought he had 
reference to timber lands in general. 

Mr. BURTON. I have no doubt that there is far greater—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Our State has wrestled with that prob- 
lem, and we would very much like to have that power if we 
could have it so as to protect the smaller growth. 

Mr. BURTON. I have no doubt that you have it now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, we do not think we have. 

Mr. BURTON. There is nothing like trying. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, we have tried it. 

Mr. BURTON. There has been little legislation proposed on 
this subject that has not been confronted with powerful interests 
opposed to it. Of course if the National Legislature can be 
induced to do it there is little incentive for the States to try. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have even gone to the extent of mark- 
ing the trees outside of the fence on the side of the public roads, 
and yet the adjoining landowner claims the right to cut those 
trees if he sees proper. He says they belong to him, and he cuts 
them. We would like to protect these trees so as to make 
parks along our highways. 

Mr. BURTON. I have no doubt that in carrying out a broad 
forest policy for the welfare of the State you have the right 
to restrict the cutting of timber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator knows that New Hampshire 
has gone very far in the matter of forest protection. We have 
not only a State Forestry Commission, but we have a volun- 
teer forestry commission, officered and controlled by our leading 
citizens. We have a system of fire protection, with a fire 
warden in eyery town; and we are doing everything we possi- 
bly can to protect our forests so far as the State is able to 
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do so. The State is not able to purchase those lands. The 
State did make a very foolish trade when they parted with 
those lands. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BURTON. At the same time, Mr. President, we must 
observe a general rule. It will not do for New Hampshire to 
come to Congress and say, “ New York can purchase its forest 
land; Pennsylvania can purchase its forest land; but we will 
not.” In this niatter there should be like treatment for every 
State. The moment you depart from that rule you establish 
a policy of favoritism that extends to every agency of this 
Government, it does not matter whether it is forests or rivers 
and harbors, or what it may be. Equality is equity; like treat- 
ment for all States is the only just rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A bill has just been favorably reported 
in the New Hampshire Legislature appropriating money to buy 
the lands in the famous Crawford Notch, so we are planning 
to do what we can in that line. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, Mr. President, I will briefly refer to the 
regulations of European countries on the subject of forest 
preservation. The following facts are taken from Fernow's 
“Economies of Forestry” and Cleyeland’s “ What Forestry 
Has Done:” 

Besides State ownership of large areas of forests, most Euro- 
pean countries have passed regulations affecting the manage- 
ment and use of private forests. This has been found neces- 
sary as a result of the devastation of forests under private ex- 
ploitation and the fear of a timber famine. 

Mr. President, what does that show? It confirms and even 
makes stronger, what I said, that there is no rational, judi- 
cious policy of forest preservation or promotion that can be 
complete without regulations forbidding the cutting of timber 
upon private lands. Such regulations the Federal Govern- 
ment can not impose upon private owners, but the States may 


and can. 
GERMANY. 


In Germany about 30 per cent of the private forests are sub- 
ject to regulations, which vary somewhat in different States 
and take various forms: 

(1) Prohibitions to clear permanently, or the necessity of 
obtaining permission before clearing. 

(2) Enforced reforestation within a given period after cut- 
ting—a very important regulation. 

(3) Prohibition of devastation or deterioration. 

(4) Definite prescription as to the manner of cutting. 

(5) Enforced employment of qualified personnel. 

FRANCE. 


Since 1874 France has been very active in the control of 
forests. The State now owns about 2,800,000 acres, or about 
12 per cent of the total forest area. 

In the case of private holdings no clearing is permitted with- 
out notice to the Government authorities and in the mountain 
districts without special sanction by the same. 

Village and city corporations own 27 per cent of the forest 
area. These must submit their plans of management to the 
state forest department for approval. 

Some years ago 1,000,000 acres of mountain slopes were 
denuded by floods. Under the law of 1882 the State is buying 
and reforesting this land or compelling communities or private 
owners to do so with financial aid from the Government. 

SWITZERLAND. - 

Forest regulations have existed in this country for 600 years. 
In 1876 tħe Bund assumed control of the water and forest 
police in the Alps above a certain elevation. All the Swiss 
forests comprised in the Bund are now classified into protec- 
tion and nonprotection forests. Whether public or private they 
are all controlled by the Government. In the protection forests 
cutting is carefully regulated. Stumpage sales are forbidden, 
and all wood must be felled and measured under the direction 
of a forest officer. Nonprotection forests are also subject to a 
number of regulations even when in private hands. Clearings 
may be made only with the consent of the Canton, logged areas 
must be reforested within three years, and existing forest 
pastures must be maintained. 

RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 


In these two countries the forest regulations are very similar. 
The Swedish law of 1903, which went into effect January 1, 
1905, requires in general the approval of provincial forest-pro- 
tection committees for all cuttings. A diameter limit is set, 
below which trees may not be cut. Clearings are forbidden 
and cleared lands must be reforested. Pasturing is restricted 
where it would do harm. 

In Russia forests which hold shifting sands or protect the 


shores of rivers, canals, and other waters, as well as those which | 


serye to prevent erosion and avalanches in the mountain dis- 
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tricts, are classed as protection forests and subject to strict 
regulation. Private forests not so included may be cleared 
only on certain conditions. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In Austria private forestry is encouraged by a system of 
taxation which relieves those areas in which forestry is prac- 
ticed. The Government also aids in reforesting tracts denuded 
by torrents. — 

In Hungary the management of all corporation and pro- 
tection forests has been supervised by the Government since 
1879, and all so-called “absolute forest land,” in other words, 
land unfit for farming, must be reforested within six years 
after it is cleared. This includes three-fourths of all the 
forest land of Hungary. All mountain forests are required to 
be managed under State working plans. Forest planting is 
encouraged by State nurseries, at which 10,000,000 seedlings 
are raised every year for free distribution, and by bounties 
paid for forest plantations established on private waste lands, 

Mr. President, in recent years we have had much agitation 
for scientific forestation, with which I sympathize entirely; 
but from the experience of other countries, it is very evident 
that if we are to establish any effective system of forestation, 
the proper authority—and that is the State legislature, and 
not the National Government—must regulate and control pri- 
vate forests. After long years of experiment in each of the 
countries mentioned it was found necessary to place a limita- 
tion upon the cutting, to require the approval of some commis- 
sion before clearing, to limit the size of the tree to be cut, or to 
impose some other restrictions of that kind. : 

This bill which we are considering points in the wrong way. 
It says to the private individual: “You may make all the 
profit you can by cutting the timber off your land; and then 
when it is all gone and you have sent it off to market and made 
your money, the Federal Goyernment will come in, and if your 
land is where the claim can be made that it affects navigation, 
will buy it from you and at your own price. It will not even 
exercise the right of condemnation.” 

Mr. President, I have spoken somewhat strongly in regard to 
this bill, because I am satisfied it is pregnant with evil not only 
in its extravagance, and in the precedent which it establishes, 
and in the fact that no bounds are fixed where we can stop, but 
also as much as anything else, because we are proposing to se- 
cure forest preservation in a most irrational and unscientific 
manner. We are saying to the alert and independent people of 
the various States accustomed to work out their problems for 
themselyes, “ we will assume the problem of forestation; we will 
buy your denuded forest lands and relieve you of further 
responsibility.” 

Memorials from chambers of commerce teem with accounts of 
how much revenue the Government will obtain from these 
forests when if buys them. What a splendid object lesson we 
have in the returns from the 190,000,000 acres of forests the 
Government already owns.. During the last fiscal year $5,008,000 
was expended for taking care of these forests, and we received 
an income of $1,766,000 from them. I have not told the whole 
story. Twenty-five per cent of that $1,766,000 was paid over 
to the States in which the forests are located, reducing the net 
revenue to about $1,300,000. 

A great deal of literature is being sent here, Mr. President, 
to exhort and to advise us in regard to this legislation. We 
have received a great many assurances of the benefits that will 
accrue. But I do not believe there is anything more worthy 
of immediate consignment to the wastebasket than that litera- 
ture which tells us of the profit we will make out of the lands 
on the proposed Appalachian Forest Reserve. It is simply im- 
possible under Government control, with the pressure that is 
always brought to bear upon executive officers and Members 
of Congress, that we could possibly engage in any business 
enterprise of this kind and make any profit out of it. I do not 
wish to utter any note of prophecy, but I have a decided con- 
viction that if we buy these lands, within a score of years 
after the timber has become valuable the respective States will 
be coming here to Congress and asking that these forests be 
returned to them. They will probably not have to come here 
to get the proceeds and the benefits that are to be derived 
from the forests—they will have gotten them all in the mean- 
while; but they will ask that the title in fee simple be turned 
over to them. 

Mr. President, there is one point that I want especially to 
dwell upon. Not a single man among those having control of 
the navigable waters of this country has made any recom- 
mendation or request or suggestion that the purchase of these 
lands is necessary for the promotion of navigation. The Engi- 
neer Corps recommend, not the buying of forests, or the plant- 
ing of trees, but the use of willows and grass plots along the 
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banks of streams to protect them against erosion. With all 
their investigations and their practical knowledge of navigation 
some of them educated in Europe—some of them familiar with 
the methods of river improvement in foreign lands—not one 
single note have they ever uttered in favor of this plan of ac- 
quiring forest lands at the headwaters of streams to improve 
their navigability. These engineers, who have the sole respon- 
sibility for the management and improvement of our-rivers, are 
displaced, and the authority over this whole project, which 
should be left to them, is transferred to the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey: 

Mr. President, suppose some Senator should be so unprac- 
ticed in our metheds of administration as to rise from his 
seat. here and suggest “I want such and such a river im- 
proved“ or “such and such a harbor improved; the Geological 
Survey is in favor of it.“ The carelessness and lack of 
knowledge of the rules and of the law which he would thus 
manifest would cause him the most intense embarrassment. 
But here, not en questions that are perfectly evident, as in the 
improvement of a great harbor, but in this question, which is 
conceded to be most extremely doubtful, whether forestation 
has any effect on the stream flow and navigability of rivers, 
you brush aside the responsible officials of the Government and 
leave the entire question to the officials of the Geological Survey. 
They are most talented men, very excellent in their sphere, but 
let not them by our legislation enter upon a branch of the Gov- 
ernment service which does not belong to them. 

If we want to turn over this whole question of the improve- 
ment of the Ohio and the Tennessee and the Cumberland Rivers 
to the Geological Survey, let us be consistent and let us bring 
in a bill providing that hereafter the improvement of those 
rivers for navigation. shall be managed by the Geological Sur- 
vey. But let us not undermine that which is orderly and salu- 
tary in our Government by such an indirection as this. Will 
anyone deny that the reason this authority was not left to the 
Army engineers was that some of them had been so indiscreet 
as to express their honest opinion that this project would not 
benefit the navigability of streams? 

That which, afterall, is the most important question in this bill 
is the step it takes toward centralization. This bill, if enacted, 
marks the first step of any magnitude in the purchase of private 
property by the Federal Government for the purpose of embark- 
ing upon purely private or local enterprises. I want te read, 
especially to some ef the Senators around me, something which, 
while T might not adopt it as my sole platform, I think ameng 
the wisest words of Thomas. Jefferson, one of the great men of 
the early days of the Republic. In his autobiography he says: 

It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribu thet good government is effected. Were not this great 
country already divided into States, that division must be made that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself directly and what it can 
so much better do than a distant 5 It is by this partition of 
cares, descending in gradation from gene to particular, that the mass 
3 Aa affairs may be best managed for the good and prosperity 
0 j 

We have had too mueh centralization lately, based for the 
most part on the fact that communities and States are coming 
to Congress to get appropriations for things which they ought 
to do themselves. Everyone recognizes that with the great 
growth of commerce, the railways, the canals, the rivers, the 
telegraph, the central Government must assume certain powers 
it did not exercise in earlier days. But I still believe in the 
legitimate sphere of the State, the county, the city, and the 
little village. It is not so much the nation and the general 
taxpayer that are harmed when people come here and ask us 
to do that which they themselves ought to do. It is the resi- 
dents of these minor political divisions themselves who will 
ultimately suffer, because, in abdicating their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, in failing to live up to their oppertunities, they 
lose that stalwart citizenship which they ought to retain and 
foster. They lose their chiefest value as citizens of this Re- 
public. They lose sight of that admirable division of rights and 
obligations which begins with the home and the family, goes 
through the village and the township, and comes at last to the 
great nation. 

So, Mr. President, not merely does such a measure as this 
impose upon the central Government and the general taxpayer 
a burden which they ought not to carry, a duty which they 
can not perform as efficiently as it could be performed by the 
locality, but it robs each State and its people of the chiefest 
distinction that belongs to citizenship in this Republic—their 
independence and their opportunity. 

Mr. NEWLANDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to 
me simply to make a suggestion? 

So far as I know, Mr. President, there are only three other 
Senators who desire to be heard. The Senator from New Hamp- 


shire [Mr. GALLINGER] wants to say a few words and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] and the Senator from 
Nevada. Inasmuch as the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
vides that a vote must be had before adjournment to-day, in 
order to test the sense of the Senate F ask if it is not possible 
now to fix an hour when the vote shall be taken? 

Mr. BURTON. There are a couple of uwe ulments I desire 
to introduce and have voted on. One is in line with what I 
haye just Deen saying, that the Corps of Engineers be substi- 
tuted for the Geological Survey. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator desires to offer amend: 
ments 

Mr. BURTON. P desire to be heard only very briefly on 
that. E think I will offer them right now, if it is agreeable to 
the Senator from Nevada. It will take only a minute to read 
them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
remarks. 

Mr. BURTON. 
time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. After I conclude the Senator from Con- 
necticut can submit his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I understand the amendments are very 
brief, and I do not think their presentation would interfere 
with the request for unanimous: consent as to when we shail 
commence voting upon the bill and amendments. 

Mr. BURTON. We shall finish the bill in due time and 1 
do not quite see—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If there is the slightest objection, I 
will not ask for it at all. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think we will be detained here any 
unusual time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Senators bave been asking me what 
time to expect a vote. I did not know but that we might give 
them some sort of an idea, say, 5 o’cloek, of the time when 
voting would begin. But I withdraw my suggestion at the 
present time, in view of what the Senator from Ohio has said. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, at the last session of Com- 
gress the bill known as the White Meuntaim and Appalachian 
bilk kaving passed the House, came to the Senate for its action, 

Realizing that this bill simply added to the fragmentary lezis- 
lation in which Congress has thus far indulged regarding the 
development of our rivers, and that the immediate purpose of 
the bill was not so much to promote navigation as to accomplish 
the purchase by the National Government of large forest areas 
which had beem or were to be denuded of trees, with a view 
mainly to the maintenance of a sustained: flow of the rivers hav- 
ing their sources in these mountains for the proteetion of exist- 
ing waterpower or the development of waterpower in the future 
which. depended for its utility upon the regulation of stream 
flow. I opposed the endeavor to secure the immediate passage 
of the bill. My purpose was not to defeat the bill, but to anchor 
it more firmly to the interstate commerce power of the Consti- 
tution and to enlarge its area so as to provide a comprehensive 
scheme of legislation that would involve the regulation of the 
flow of all the navigable rivers of the country in aid of navi- 
gation and accomplish that ultimate object by the storage of the 
flood waters of these rivers, including the source streams, for 
purposes of irrigation and power; by the protection of forested 
areas included within the water sheds of such rivers. and their 
sources, so as to prevent precipitate run-off and safeguard against 
denudation and erosion; by the protection of the river banks by 
revetment and levees, so as to confine the rivers to their channels, 
and thus aid in the reclamation of vast areas of swamp and 
overflowed lands within the drainage basins of such rivers con- 
taining an alluvial soil of enormous fertility and requiring only 
protection from flood waters to insure their highest agricul- 
tural development. Thus we would promote and aid navigation 
by the maintenance of a comparatively stable flow of water for 
boats and barges, free from capricious changes in the depth of 
channel as the result either of floods or of droughts. 

Realizing that such a regulation of the flow of our rivers 
would involve not only the utilization of the services of the 
Engineer Corps of the Army now employed in works relating 
to rivers and harbors, but also of the information, experience, 
and aid of the other scientific services of the Government that 
relate in any way to water, such as the Geological Survey, the 
Worest Service, the Reclamation Service, and the agricultural 
bureaus, it was my purpose to provide for their cooperation 
with. the Engineer Corps of the Army through a board or boards 
to be selected by the President. 

Realizing also that such regulation of the flow of rivers and 
streams would inyolve the sovereign powers and jurisdiction not 
only of the Nation but of the States, it was my purpose, by 
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amendment, to provide for such cooperation, so that broad and 
comprehensive plans could be made through the cooperation of 
the scientific services of the United States with similar organi- 
zations in the respective States in such a way as to involve 
teamwork upon the part of all, with a fair apportionment of 
costs and benefits. 

These principles had been embodied in various bills and 
amendments to the river and harbor bill which had been pre- 
sented by me and had been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, and which embodied the recommendations of 
the Inland Waterways Commission, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, the fayorable views of Mr. Taft, then Secretary of 
War, and the principles which had been agitated by the vari- 
ous waterway associations of the country on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, on the Gulf coast, and on the Mississippi River, 
and the various associations which had been urging develop- 
ment of the tributaries of the Mississippi, such as the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Missouri, and the upper Mis- 
sissippi. These principles bad been advocated by President 
Roosevelt and had been approved by the first conference of 
governors held at Washington regarding the conservation of 
our natural resources, 

These bills, which had gone through varying forms of ap- 
proval either by a subcommittee or the full Committee on Com- 
merce, I had found it impossible to press to final action, not so 
much because of opposition to the principles of the bills as 
because of details obnoxious to this Member or that, or because 
of continuous objections to their consideration by the Senate 
upon the part of those opposed to any development of the so- 
called conservation policy. 

One difficulty about the waterway propaganda has been that 
it has been almost impossible to bring together in one scheme of 
legislation the various people and sections that were interested 
in different branches of the propaganda. It was difficult to 
induce those who believed in forest protection to take an in- 
terest in irrigation™or in swamp-land reclamation or in water- 
power development, and it was difficult to interest those who 
believed in the development of each of these in forest protec- 
tion. The result has been that Congress has proceeded in a 
spasmodic and fragmentary way to legislate upon each of these 
questions separately, without realizing that they were inter- 
dependent, and that joint plans involving the development of 
all would tend toward the best development of each. 

In the movement for waterway development it has thus far 
been difficult to enlist the warm and active interest of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the Atlantic coast States, They 
had been accustomed to the methods of shaping the river and 
harbor bill through the initiative of Members and Senators and 
through the work of the Engineer Corps of the Army, which, for- 
bidden to exercise the power of initiative and the power to make 
suggestions or present comprehensive plans, was confined in its 
work to unrelated projects, as provided for through the indi- 
vidual recommendations of the Senators and Representatives of 
the various States. 


The rapid denudations of the White Mountains and the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, the increasing rapidity and irregularity of 
the rufi-off, the erosion of soil, and other evils consequent upon 
forest destruction; brought the representative men of the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, as well as of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of legislative action, and finally brought 
these representatives, by reason of a common interest, into a 
union of action, which, after numerous attempts and failures, 
resulted in the passage of the pending bill, known as the Weeks’ 
bill, through the House of Representatives—a bill which does not 
pretend to enter into the larger problems of navigation at all, 
but simply seeks the acquisition of these forest lands by -the 
National Government, under the system of cooperation between 
the Nation and the States first suggested by the inland water- 
ways bill. 

And so; haying adopted the methods recommended by the 
Inland Waterways Commission, by President Roosevelt, and by 
Secretary of War Taft as applicable to comprehensive water- 
way development, they applied them simply to the restricted 
area of the acquisition of forest lands; thus, while relying upon 
the power of the Nation over interstate and foreign commerce 
as the constitutional basis of this bill, they entirely ignored 
navigation itself and simply sought to acquire these forest 
lands under the powers of the Nation over navigable 
rivers, 

The real thing they had in mind was not navigation but forest 
preservation, and they proposed to use the power of the Nation 
over navigation simply as a means to an end. 


POWER OF THE NATION TO REGULATE STREAM FLOW. 

I do not doubt the power of the Nation to acquire property or 
to do work that either directly or indirectly accomplishes the 
regulation of stream flow in navigable rivers or their tributaries, 
and I do not doubt the power of the Nation to do this either in 
one comprehensive measure, or piecemeal, taking up the forests, 
irrigation, drainage, water storage, bank protection, and dredg- 
ing, each by itself, separately. But I do contend that the piece- 
meal way is a very injudicious method of approaching the ques- 
tion; injudicious because broad and comprehensive plans, re- 
quiring dovetailing of these various acquisitions and works with 
each other, are absolutely necessary in order to secure economy 
of expenditure and efficiency of development. And injudicious 
also because successful legislation giving satisfaction to those 
interested in one form of river protection or development elimi- 
nates them from the support of broad and comprehensive plans, 
and thus by a gradual process the minor interests are satisfied, 
whilst the major interest, the one in which the Nation alone, by 
virtue of its sovereignty, is interested—namely, the promotion of 
navigation—suffers. 

I have thought it particularly desirable that we should se- 
cure the valuable support of the Senators and Representatives 
from the Atlantic coast States for the major proposition, and 
that we should not emancipate them from interest in the major 
proposition by giving them all that is involved in the minor 
propositions which they support so enthusiastically. I have 
feared that if the minor propositions are considered simply in 
detail, one after another, much of the interest in the major 
proposition will be lost, and that whilst all of these things may 
be done under the national power regarding navigation, little 
if anything will be done in the promotion of real navigation, 
and that the Government will continue its present piece-meal 
system of waterway development, which has proved so un- 
satisfactory in the past. 

I have been, therefore, particularly reluctant to free the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the New England States, as well 
as of the Atlantic coast Southern States, from interest in the 
general subject by aiding them to secure all that they want 
under this bill, without any assurance of their interest in the 
broader aspects of the problem. 

WHAT A COMPREHENSIVE BILL SHOULD EMBRACE, 

The next question that arises is as to the ability of the 
friends of comprehensive waterway development to force the 
amendment of this bill in such a way as to insure broad and 
comprehensive plans for general waterway development. I 
do not doubt, Mr. President, that this could be accomplished 
by an organization which would include the friends of the 
development of the watershed of the Mississippi with all its 
tributaries, and the friends of Pacific coast waterway develop- 
ment, and the friends of irrigation development, comprising 
in all 15 States. I think it is safe to say that if the prevailing 
apathy and inertia could be overcome and the sentiment of these 
Representatives ascertained they would be found to favor, first, 
the creation of an ample fund for river regulation and water- 
way development, sustained by annual appropriations adequate 
to the magnitude of the problem aggregating at least $50,000,000 
a year; second, that they would include in this development 
the acquisition and protection of forest areas where the preser- 
vation of the forest or woodland cover is necessary to prevent 
erosion and destructive run-offs, the construction of reservoirs 
on source streams for the storage of flood waters for irrigation 
and flood prevention, and the construction of reservoirs on 
source streams and main streams for the storage of flood waters 
for the development of water power, the bank protection neces- 
sary to confine rivers to their channels, and thus prevent the 
overflow and secure the reclamation of adjoining swamp and 
overflowed lands, the dredging of rivers where necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining a standard channel; third, the co- 
ordination of the various scientific services of the Government, 
both in plans and in works; and, fourth, the cooperation of the 
National Government with the States in plans and works, with 
a fair apportionment of benefits and costs. 

If such an organization were effected, the great work of 
river regulation for every useful purpose, including navigation, 
would be prosecuted with a certainty, a vigor, and a success 
which has attended the construction of the national irrigation 
works and of the Panama Canal. The various sections of the 
country would probably demand that this fund should be fairly 
apportioned among them. 

It is true, Mr. President, that a fund amounting to about 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 annually, called the “ reclamation fund,” 
is applicable to the construction of irrigation works in the arid 
and semiarid regions, but this fund is a revolving fund, which 
will be kept good by the sale of water rights, so that every 
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dollar of the cost of the works constructed with that fund will 
be paid back to the National Government. It has already been 
shown that this fund has been scattered over too large an 
area, namely, about 13 States and three Territories. Many of 
the projects involve the storage of waters upon the Snake River, 
the Missouri River and its tributaries, and the Platte and the 
Arkansas Rivers, all of which flow into navigable streams; and 
it is the contention of western men that the reclamation fund 
mould be relieved of the cost of the storage reservoirs on the 
source streams of navigable rivers, and that such fund should 
be applicable only to those streams and waterways of the arid 
region which empty into the Great Basin and do not constitute 
any part of our navigable system. 

I feel that the apportionment of a waterway fund as between 
sections would secure contemporaneous work in all of them, 
and by this step we abandon the spoils system, the piecemeal 
system, and the fragmentary legislation of the past, and would 
place the whole scheme of river regulation and river naviga- 
tion under scientific control, involving the cooperation of all 
who have any knowledge of or experience regarding the waters 
of the United States, and involving the cooperation of 46 
sovereign States with the Nation in this great work. 

It was my original purpose, Mr. President, to have attempted 
to secure such an organization of the Senators outside of the 
States affected by the White Mountain and the Appalachian 
Mountain forestry questions as would enlarge this bill and 
make it effective in this great national work, at the same time 
securing to the region of the White Mountains and the Appa- 
lachian Mountains not only the benefits of this bill but the 
benefits of enlarged legislation. 

THIS BILL ESTABLISHES A CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLE. 


But it has been represented to me, Mr. President, that a suc- 
cessful attempt to amend this bill in the Senate may involve 
renewed attacks upon it by the enemies of the measure when 
the bill goes into conference, and that in the pressure of legis- 
lation there is a possibility that in that event the bill might 
fail of final consideration. 

I should regard that as a misfortnne, because this bill is 
beyond all question a step in advance in the right direction. It 
establishes and applies a constitutional principle of vast im- 
portance, which is that the regulation of the flow of rivers by 
the protection of the watersheds from denudation and erosion, 
and the preservation of forests as sources of water supply, is a 
proper function of the National Government under its power 
to maintain the navigability of rivers. F 

That principle being established, the practical working out 
of the problem in its larger aspects may be left to later legisla- 
tion, and it would be most unwise to jeopardize the distinct 
advance in the application of right principles made by this bill 
because it does not go as far as it ought to go in the broader 
application of that principle. 

In the face of such considerations I have decided not to 
make any effort to enlarge the scope of this bill by amendment. 
I have applied my efforts entirely to an endeavor to commit the 
friends of this bill to the larger legislation in the future which 
I have outlined. Recently, before the Committee on Forestry, 
which has this bill in charge, I stated frankly the embarrass- 
ments under which I labored in continuing my efforts to en- 
large this bill, and I am glad to say that there was but one 
expression in the committee, and that was of interest in and 
sympathy with the larger legislation which I have outlined—not 
an absolute committal to all its details, but an indication of 
friendliness to the general line of action proposed. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I advocate and urge upon 
the Senate the passage of this bill without any amendment of 
any kind whatsoever. I shall vote for it, in the hope that the 
Senators and Representatives throughout the regions affected 
will realize that, having authorized these large expenditures 
and acquired these large interests under the national power 
regarding navigation, they will see to it that proper legislation 
is enacted in the future that will promote navigation and facili- 
tate the transportation of both freight and passengers by water 
and bring to the country all the far-reaching advantages that 
would result from the practical carrying out of a comprehensive 
plan for the regulation and control of the flow of rivers, 
primarily in aid of navigation, but as a means to that end to 
provide for flood prevention and protection and for the bene- 
ficial use of flood waters and for water storage and for the 
protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and 
forest fires. 

I am now preparing such a bill and will no doubt be able to 
introduce it for the consideration of the Senate in the very 
near future, In the meantime I hope that every Senator who 
favors a broad national policy for the fullest enlargement and 
regulatzon for beneficial use of the water and forest resources 
of this entire country will support this White Mountain and 


Appalachian bill and oppose any proposition for its amendment 
at this time. 


COUNTRY DEMANDS FULL DEVELOPMENT, 


From this time forth we must realize that the country needs 
and will demand from Congress legislation that will include the 
full regulation, improvement, and development of all the water- 
ways of the United States under broad and comprehensive plans. 
We have enacted into law such broad and comprehensive plans 
regarding the irrigation works of the country, and as the result 
of only eight years of work we have to-day 23 projects, some 
completed, and all well along toward completion. 


BOARD OF CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION. 


We entered upon broad and comprehensive plans regarding 
the Panama Canal, and instead of wasting time over the dis- 
cussion of the yarious engineering problems of that great enter- 
prise, as to whether there should be one lock or two or three— 
questions relating to the Gatun Dam and the Chagres River and 
other questions—we determined to go ahead and build the 
Panama Canal, and we gave the commission ample powers and 
ample funds, and as the result of the wise judgment of Con- 
gress in so doing we find that work rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. 

I originally had in view, Mr. President, the enlargement of 
this bill by providing for the cooperation of all the scientific 
services of the Government which relate in any way to the con- 
trol or use of water, through a board to be created by the Presi- 
dent and in aid of the Engineering Corps of the Army, now 
vested by law with the control of the great works for the im- 
provement of our rivers. 

I proposed also to seek an amendment providing machinery by 
which the Nation could cooperate with the States in this great 
work in such a way as not to involve the intrusion by one 
sovereign upon the jurisdiction or the power of the other, but to 
unite all sovereigns, National and State, in this great work, by 
providing the machinery of cooperation and providing for a 
proper apportionment of costs and of benefits, so that instead of 
wasting time in an endless discussion upon the question of what 
belongs to the national power and what belongs to the State 
power, what belongs to the national jurisdiction and what be- 
longs to the State jurisdiction, we could unite the powers and 
the jurisdiction of all in team work intended to create a common 
benefit for all the people of the United States. 

AN ENTERING WEDGE FOR LARGER LEGISLATION. 


Nr. President, I am told to-day that owing to the brief period 
of the session now before us, the great rush of business, there is 
a well-founded fear that if this bill is amended and goes into 
conference it may fail of final action. 

I should deplore such a result. Whilst I favor a larger bill, 
with more comprehensive powers, providing a larger fund and 
providing for the concurrent work under the bill in all sections 
of the country, I should deplore the failure of this bill, for I am 
in hopes that it will operate at least as an entering wedge to the 
larger legislation to which the friends of the waterways of the 
country are addressing themselves. 

When I last week appeared before the Committee on Forestry, 
which has this bill under its jurisdiction, I presented to them 
frankly the embarrassments under which I was laboring, en- 
deayoring to urge upon them the importance of enlarging this 
bill, and, if that was impossible, endeavoring to convince them 
that they should aid the friends of the waterways later on in 
securing the larger legislation to which I have referred. 

I was glad to find that the minds of the members of that com- 
mittee were hospitable to the larger legislation, and that whilst 
it was unreasonable, of course, to expect their acquiescence as to 
all details, they were disposed to cooperate with the friends 
of the waterways in this country in larger and more compre- 
hensive legislation. 


IMPORTANCE OF REGULATING RIVER FLOW. 


Mr. President, what does the development of the waterways 
as efficient machines for transportation require? It requires 
primarily the regulation of river flow; that is the first thing 
that must be controlled. For if the flow of the rivers be regu- 
lated in such a way as to avoid the extreme of floods and the 
opposite extreme of low water we will always have in the rivers 
a navigable stage of water to transport boats for passengers 
and freight. If we regulate the stream flow, in order practi- 
cally to standardize our navigable rivers, we will have accom- 
plished almost everything that is desirable in regulating these 
rivers for the purposes of interstate commerce. 

How can that stream flow be regulated and controlled? First, 
by the prevention of floods. The necessity for protection from 
and the prevention of floods lies right at the foundation of any 
broad policy for maintaining permanently navigable channels 
in our rivers. t 
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And how are floods to be prevented? We can make use of the 
natural reservoirs which nature has afforded for the absorption 
of the waters that fall from the heavens, and we can create 
artificial reservoirs for the storage of flood waters. 


ENORMOUS ANNUAL. DAMAGE BY FLOOD. 

Now, what are the natural reservoirs of waters? Clearly, 
they are the forests and the agricultural lands which absorb 
the rainfall and the melting snows. Our aim should be to 
everywhere inerease the porosity and absorbent properties of 
the soil, so that it will absorb as much as pessible of the waters 
that fall from the heavens and thus prevent the precipitate 
run-offs which swell our streams and navigable rivers into 
great floods, hurling destruction along their pathways and in- 
flicting an annual damage upon property whieh it is estimated 
aggregates the stupendous sum of nearly $200,000,000 every 
year in the United States. 

The forests are the first natural reservoirs to be considered, 
for whilst there may be a question of doubt as to whether or net 
the denudation of the forests, the destruction of forest growth, 
will diminish rainfall, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
destruction of forest growth will diminish the absorption of 
falling waters by the soil. 

FLOODS CAUSED BY DEFORESTATION. 


The reports of the Geological Survey and of other scientific 
ageneies of the Government, selections from which I shall ask 
the privilege of inserting in my speech, show clearly that 
wherever there has been a destruction of forest growth there 
follows immediately a hardening of the surface, the erosion of 
the soil, and the rapid run-off which carries the soil and the silt 
and the material from the mountains and hillside slopes down 
into the channels of the navigable rivers, so that the preserva- 
tion of the forests upon these great watersheds, not only the 
watersheds of the navigable rivers themselves, but the water- 
sheds of all the source streams, is an essential element in the 
control of the floods which affect the channels of navigable 
rivers. 

The next thing to consider is the increase of the absorbent 
properties of the soil itself wherever it is farmed and cultivated. 
The aid of the Agricultural Department and of its scientific men 
is demanded in this direction so as to promote such systems of 
plowing and of cultivation, and of terraced and irrigated fields, 
as will facilitate the absorption of the moisture falling from the 
heavens immediately into the ground. In that way we will pre- 
vent the washing of the soil into the creeks and streams and 
finally into the navigable rivers, and thus arrest the constant 
flow of vast areas of alluvial soil down into the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, and the Mississippi Rivers and finally into the Gulf of 
Mexico; and also from the Appalachian Mountains and the 
White Mountains and the Allegheny Mountains down the rivers 
that flow into all the channels emptying into the bays and 
sounds on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In that manner we will not only perform the work of facili- 
tating the storage of water in the soil by intelligent methods of 
cultivation and thereby aid in regulating river flow, but we will 
also prevent the enormous soil waste of the country which is 
robbing the existing cultivated areas of vast amounts of fertile 
cultivable soil and depositing it in our navigable rivers and bays 
and sounds and gulfs. — 

The next thing to be considered is artificial reservoirs. The 
people of Pittsburg have recently caused to be made a survey of 
the watersheds of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, and 
they have found there many large sites that can be utilized for 
storage purposes. They are seriously studying the question of 
constructing these reservoirs with a view to avoiding the 
destructive floods which at present inflict an annual injury upon 
Pittsburg, and in the year of the great flood of 1907 caused 
damage in that city alone amounting to from five to ten million 

lars. 
gonar FLOOD PREVENTION AN INTERSTATE PROBLEM. 

And so it is everywhere. Various localities are considering 
this question of flood destruction and are working at the prob- 
lem, not only in its local aspects but in its national aspects, 
The States that are at the lower end of these rivers are begin- 
ning to realize that it is the duty of the States above them and 
of the Nation to see to it that the lower States are not dam- 
aged by disastrous sudden run-offs and floods and freshets. 
They are beginning to see that the question of the regulation 
and development of these interstate’ rivers and the control of 
these flood waters is not a purely local matter attaching to the 
locality threatened with impairment or destruction. It involves 
the power of the entire Nation, for these rivers with their 
sources exist utterly regardless of State lines and the power to 
be exercised over them ultimately and in the greatest degree is 
the national power over navigation, 


Mr. President, it is true that the main power over these rivers 
is in the Nation, and that it arises from the power which gives 
the Nation the control of transportation, the control of inter- 
state commerce, the control of navigation. But that is the only 
interest which the Nation has in these rivers which gives it 
power to regulate and control them. Every other interest be- 
longs either to the States or to the inhabitants of the States or 
to agencies created by the States, and hence it is necessary, if 
we are to have a full development of these rivers for every use- 
ful purpose, to see to it that the Nation is brought into cooper- 
ation with the States in the study of the problems involved and 
in the execution of works relating to the regulation and develop- 
ment of our rivers. 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS AID NAVIGATION. 


Now, Mr. President, the artificial storage of waters accom- 
plishes two purposes. In the arid and the semiarid regions it 
provides for the impounding of flood waters which are led out 
over the thirsty lands, adjacent to the rivers, and are there ab- 
sorbed by the soil and prevented from flowing down below and 
vexing neighboring’ States at the period of floods, and they are 
there held until they gradually seep through the soil back into 
the rivers themselves. They thus return to the channel in the 
form of return seepage during the period of drought and low 
water, when they augment the flow of the river and enlarge the 
usefulness of its channels for purposes of navigation. So the 
artificial storage for irrigation of water in the Rocky Mountains, 
upon rivers which are tributary to the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri; and in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, upon streams which 
are the sources of rivers that empty into the Pacific Ocean, be- 
comes a question not only involving the neighborhood in the 
reclamation of arid lands, but involving the entire scheme of 
river regulation and waterway development below in the inter- 
est of flood prevention and of navigation. 


BLECTRICITY AND WATER-POWER DEVELOP MENT. 


Then there is another use to which the stored water can be 
put, and that is to the development of water power. Electrieity 
is entering more into the daily lives of our people than any 
other element, and water power is the cheapest method of de- 
veloping electricity. These rivers descend from mountains and 
from high levels to lower levels and on their way downward it 
is possible to collect these flood waters into storage reservoirs 
so as to make the power available for the development of elec- 
tricity whilst at the same time performing the great function 
of*preventing flood destruction and of promoting a standard 
flow in the channels for the purposes of navigation. 

Mr. President, if this is the case, if navigation depends upon 
the regulation of river flow, if the regulation of river flow de- 
pends upon the prevention of both high water caused by the 
floeds and low water eaused by the droughts, them the storage 
of water in our forests, and in our soil, and in artificial reser- 
voirs for irrigation, and in artificial reservoirs for the develop- 
ment of water power, all constitute a part of any legitimate 
scheme for the development of our rivers for navigation, and 
the Government can undertake each and every one of these 
incidental questions as a part of the great undertaking ef pro- 
moting navigation, 

STATES SHOULD CONTRIBUTE To COST. 


I do not question the power, therefore, of the Nation to enter 
upon all these works exclusively and regardless of the States, 
but I favor a system of cooperation between the States and the 
Nation which will enlist the active interest of the States in 
these plans and works with a view to enlisting their coopera- 
tion in the way of contributions to the cost, inasmuch as they 
join with all other States in the receipt of benefits. 

Mr. President, what have we been doing with reference to the 
regulation of the flow of rivers? Have we made any progress 
thus far? For a hundred years we have been improving our 
rivers. Where can anyone point out to me any well-developed 
plan for the regulation of river flow? Oh, yes, we have passed 
bills for dredging channels here and there, taking out the Bilt and 
the soil which has been allowed unnecessarily to drift into those 
channels. We have also provided in places for bank protection 
by raising the levees so as to prevent the flood from overflowing 
the adjoining lands, and with a view to maintaining a definite 
and fixed channel for an otherwise capricious river. We have 
done that, but we have never entered scientifically upon the 
question of the regulation of the flow of a river, involving stand- 
ardizing the flow of that stream by storing the floods when they 
are likely to be destructive and using those flood waters for 
beneficial purposes, utilizing not only the natural reservoirs of 
the country in the shape of the forests and the cultivable soil, 
but also the artificial reservoirs necessary for the promotion of 
irrigation and the development of water power. ` 
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Incidentally, in connection with this question of river regu- 
lation, comes the question of swamp-land reclamation, the an- 
tithesis of the irrigation of the arid lands of the remote moun- 
tain regions, for just as you have too little water above and 
you desire to increase the supply of water to the land by arti- 
ficial storage and irrigation, so below you have too much water, 
and you seek to avert the destructive floods which prevent the 
cultivation of vast areas by storing these flood waters above for 
irrigation and water power, and by erecting levees and pro- 
viding for the revetment of the banks with a view to harness- 
ing and controlling the rivers in such a way as that they will 
not promote destruction or interfere with cultivation. 

AN ADEQUATE FUND MUST BE CREATED. 

Mr. President, it being perfectly evident that we ought to 
enter upon this thing in a broad and comprehensive and scien- 
tific way and that we should no longer indulge in the fragmen- 
tary legislation that we have indulged in for a hundred years, 
we must also develop a fund that is equal to sustained effort. 
What has created the success of the irrigation works and of the 
Panama Canal enterprise? The creation of a large fund at the 
very beginning which would operate continuously in the success- 
ful advancement of the work. The matter of river regulation 
and development should not be allowed to rest upon the acci- 
dental legislation of a session. We should at the very start de- 
clare our purpose to create a fund in which shall be deposited 
annually at least $50,000,000 for this work of river regulation 
alone. We should dedicate that fund to the work under com- 
prehensive plans brought about by the cooperation and coordi- 
nation of the various scientific bureaus and services of the Gov- 
ernment, enlisting all their energies in river regulation, control, 
and development. We should announce our determination that 
we intend to go into this enterprise in a big way. That will 
give heart to the engineers and scientific men who propose to 
enter upon the work by the assurance that it will be intelli- 
gently and diligently prosecuted. 


CONGRESS IS LAGGING BEHIND PUBLIC OPINION. 

Mr. President, one reason why I was disposed to object to the 
consideration of this bill and to oppose its passage was that I 
feared if we allowed the people of New England and the people 
resident in the region of the Appalachian Mountains to get just 
this one thing that they wanted, namely, the acquisition of these 
forest lands by the Federal Government, their interest in the 
general problem which affects the entire Nation would cease. 
This waterway agitation has been going on for years. Public 
opinion has been formed upon it. Congress is lagging behind 
publie opinion upon this question. 

Waterway associations and congresses and conyentions have 
been meeting throughout the entire country, upon the Pacific 
coast, in the Mississippi River Valley, in the Missouri River 
Valley, the upper Mississippi, the Cumberland, and the Ohio. 
Waterway associations have been meeting on the Atlantic coast. 
They have presented their resolutions in favor of broad and 
comprehensive plans and they have shaped the opinion of the 
country, which sustains them through the utterances of our 
newspapers und our magazines. Yet Congress has not moved 
efficiently upon this subject. It is taking it up in sections, or it 
is taking up a project here and a project there and a project at 
some other place, all unrelated to each other—the interest of a 
Senator or a Congressman being in the particular project 
within the area of his constituency, and that alone. 

AN UNSCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION. 

So we have had a system of constructing unrelated projects 
as unscientific as would be the construction of a railroad with 
10 miles of rail laid here and 10 miles of rail laid there and a 
station house built here and a sidetrack there, without connect- 
ing them together in such a way as to make them efficient for 
transportation. 

The development of a waterway for transportation requires a 
work as scientific and related as does the development of a rail- 
road; and yet we have been contented with these sporadic and 
unrelated projects without plans that would provide for con- 
tinuons waterways, an inland waterway all the way from Bos- 
ton down to Florida on the Atlantic coast, including the sounds 
and bays and gulfs upon that coast and their connection with 
each other, a waterway along the Gulf coast from Florida 
to Texas and taking in all the rivers that flow from that Gulf 
coast; a waterway of the Mississippi River with all its tribu- 
tary streams, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the upper Mississippi, and their tributaries; a 
waterway of the rivers upon the Pacific coast all the way from 
their source in the mountains amid the arid lands down to their 
mouths in the Pacific Ocean—continuous waterways with stand- 
ardized channels and standardized boats and barges that would 
make them efficient for transportation, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT IS RIPE FOR ACTION. 

Public sentiment is ripe upon this question and Congress has - 
lagged behind. Here we have another piece of fragmentary 
legislation, whose real purpose as it first originated was not 
the development of navigation at all, but simply the acquisi- 
tion of forest lands with a view to the protection and develop- 
ment of water power in the States affected. 

Having failed in their efforts to prevail upon the United 
States to go into this work as a matter of water-power develop- 
ment and local forest preservation, they have now fastened 
upon the interstate-commerce power of the Constitution as the 
basis of the acquisition of these lands. But in no respect have 
they provided the machinery to promote and to regulate the 
commerce of the United States. They utilize the power of the 
National Government in order to acquire these lands, but they 
do not seek to meet the national purpose, that purpose being 
the promotion of commerce between the States. This view 
would have justified continued opposition upon the part of the 
friends of waterways for this bill had it not been for the fact 
that the Senator in charge of the bill and the friends of this 
measure have given the friends of the waterways of this coun- 
try definite assurance that they sympathize with them in their 
views regarding these broader plans, and that the passage of 
this bill is but a step toward the ultimate goal which we hope 
to reach. 

THE COUNTRY IS “ EDUCATED UP.” 

The Senator from Connecticut declared in his comment upon 
the amendment which I propesed to make to this bill and upon 
measures which I have heretofore introduced upon the subject 
of waterway development, that the country is not yet educated 
up to the measure of the bills which I have had the honor to 
present. Let me say to the Senator from Connecticut that the 
country is “educated up,” but the Congress is not “educated 
up.” That is the difficulty. We always lag behind public opin- 
ion, and perhaps rightly so. Perhaps we ought to wait until we 
definitely ascertain what the people want before we act, and 
thus we are justified in being followers of public opinion rather 
than leaders of public opinion. But I submit to the honorable 
gentleman that this country is “educated up” to the full meas- 
ure of the bills which the friends of the waterways have intro- 
duced, and that it remains only for Congress to be “ edu- 
cated up.” 

One of the great difficulties which we have to meet in this 
question is the disposition of every man to hold on to whatever 
power he has. Unfortunately, in the development of our con- 
structive policies in this country both relating to public build- 
ings and relating to our waterways the temptation has always 
been to maintain the individual power of a Senator or Repre- 
sentutive in legislation rather than for a broad and compre- 
hensive plan that will put the control of these matters under the 
direction of science and art and constructive ability. 

Mr. President, I have a few words to say with reference to 
the remarks of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. The 
Senator from Ohio alludes to this bill as a subterfuge. I have 
in the past been somewhat clined to take that view myself. 
Judged by the history of the bill, this term might well be de- 
served, for it is only recently that they attached themselves to 
the interstate. commerce power of the Constitution, which en- 
ables the bill to go through as a legislative measure. But I 
would not be inclined in the light of present events to call it a 
subterfuge, for I feel assured that the Senators and Represent- 
atives who have so ardently supported the bill are now edu- 
cated up to the requirements of the legislation urged by the 
friends of full waterway development. So I regard this bill 
as simply a step in the line of ultimate accomplishment and 
not as a subterfuge. 

FORESTS PREVENT EROSION AND FLOODS. 

The Senator from Ohio sought to show that the existence of 
forests did not increase the rainfall. I do not think it is nec- 
essary at all to this controversy to consider that question. That 
may remain a moot question, some scientists ranging themselves 
upon one side and others upon the other. The question which 
we have before us is, Do the forests serve efficiently as a means 
of storing the waters that fall from the heavens, whatever the 
yolume of that water may be? Do they arrest the flow into the 
streams and rivers? Do they prevent the destructive run-offs 
that are caused by the waters falling upon a smooth or a hard 
surface? Do they prevent the erosion of the soil and the rush- 
ing of the débris into the swollen waters of the creeks and 
streams down to the navigable rivers, choking up the channels 
so necessary for navigation? There can be but one answer as to 
that. So it seems to me that a proper part of the development 


of all the rivers for navigation is the regulation and control of 
the flow of the river by the acquisition and control of these large 
forested areas—a part of it through ownership, a part of it 
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through legislation—which will prevent the destructive losses to 
which I have referred. 


$50,000,000 A YEAR NEEDED FOR 10 YEARS. 


The Senator alludes to the cost. This work is going to cost 
a great deal of money. We ought to have $50,000,000 a year 
for the next 10 years at least, and probably more, to carry ‘out 
a great, comprehensive, and effective plan for the regulation— 
the standardization, so far as that is possible—of the flow of 
our navigable rivers, which must include all their tributaries 
and source streams. We ought to contemplate an expenditure 
of $500,000,000 within the next 10 years for that great national 
purpose. : 

And why should we not? We have been spending $50,000,000 
a year upon the Panama Canal, which will have been com- 
pleted within a little more than 10 years from the time it was 
imangurated. It will cost nearly $500,000,000. Can anyone 
pretend that that work is one of greater value than that con- 
templated in harnessing the rivers of the country and controlling 
fhem for the purposes of navigation, controlling them with a 
view to preventing the great flood destruction which to-day 
aggregates nearly $200,000,000 per annum? 

Will anyone corhpare the beneficence created by the completion 
of the Panama Canal with that which will be accomplished by 
the development of our navigable rivers within the next 10 
years by an expenditure of $50,000,000 annually? Why should 
we not assume that cost in view of our large expenditures upon 
the Panama Canal? Why should we not undertake that cost, 
when we reflect that to-day nearly $400,000,000 annually is being 
spent, either as the result of wars that have already passed or 
for protection against war in the future? 

If we can spend $400,000,000 annually in matters regarding 
war, can we not spend $50,000,000 annually in the works of 
peace? Can we not devote the cost of at least three or four 
Dreadnoughts annually to the great work of internal improve- 
ment and internal development? 

I submit to ‘the Senator from Ohio—and I am sorry he is not 
here—that his course, in my judgment, is not guided by the 
highest wisdom with reference to this matter. The Senator 
was for many years the honored chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House. He was there all-powerful 
because of his great knowledge and his great industry and his 
high capacity. But he was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee at a time when the effort was to prevent river de- 
velopment, not to promote it, and he has taken up so much time 
and has expended so much energy in applying his hand to the 
brakes that it is almost impossible for him to furnish any of 
the motive power that is essential in this great forward move- 
ment for river regulation and improvement. 

COUNTRY NOW DEMANDS CONSTRUCTION—-NOT INVESTIGATION, 


The Senator from Ohio is of immense value to the country 
in all merely cautionary matters, but his advice should not be 
taken when he oppeses a great and much-needed constructive 
measure, 

It is true the Senator from Ohio joined with me in a report 
of the Inland Waterway Commission some years ago, in which 
we unanimously urged the policy which I am advocating now, 
the creation of an ample fund, the cooperation of the scientific 
services and bureaus of the Government in this work, the co- 
operation ‘of the States in the apportionment of costs and bene- 
fits, and the reclamation of swamp lands, the development of 
water power, and the protection of forests as incidentals in that 
great work. Yet instead of aiding us in the creation of a great 
constructive commission which could undertake this work and 
carry it out to accomplishment, the Senator's efforts have been 
expended in creating a legislative commission called the 
National Waterways Commission, whose sole purpose is not to 
do but to think. The American people want some kind of an 
organization that will do. They are of the opinion that Congress 
has thought long enough upon this subject to enable it to do, 
and to start now to do the right thing. We have lived through 
the era of investigation. It has lasted too long. ‘The people are 
now ready for construction. They are demanding it with no 
uncertain voice. 

And here let me say that whilst I do not question the capacity 
of any Member of Congress, or any Senator, to serve upon such 
a commission and to do great and useful work where he gives 
his entire time and energies to it, I do claim that a Member 
of this body or a Member of the House of Representatives can 
not efficiently serve the country as a member of a great com- 
mission of that kind and at the same time discharge the usual 
and accustomed duties that belong to his office here. 

CEASE CONTEMPLATION AND BEGIN ACTION. 

The Senate and the House are overloaded with work. The 

men on this National Waterways Commission are overloaded 


with work. We are now asked to add two years more to the 
period of their life, two years more to be devoted to contempla- 


tion when the country demands action. I trust that the appli- 
cation of the Senator from Ohio, his ability, his knowledge, and 
his long experience relating to all these questions will not be 
permitted to serve as a brake to the desire of this body for con- 
structive action. I trust that the Congress of the United States 
will move on with the vigor and the energy that any large 
private enterprise would move on with in a great work of this 


I am now preparing a bill somewhat different in form from 
the bills I have heretofore offered for the development of our 
inland waterways. It-recognizes that the primary and funda- 
mentally important question which must first be solyed in work- 
ing out a complete plan for waterway development is the rezyla- 
tion and control ef river flow. Until that has been done all 
other plans for river improvement remain incomplete and in- 
adequate. The volume of water flowing in a river, and the 
regulation of that flow, is and always must be the ‘basis and 
foundation upon which all plans for river improvement and 
utilization must be built. 

The bill brings together for effective cooperation—for team 
work—the scientific and constructive services and bureavs of 
the Federal Government that relate to water in their work, and 
also provides for enlisting the cooperation of the States, muni- 
cipalities, districts, and other local agencies with the Nation. 

The bill eliminates any apparent conflict of authority or 
power between the Nation and the States by bringing them into 
complete cooperation and coordination, each within its own 
jurisdiction and unquestioned constitutional authority and 


power. 
The bill will actually accomplish the things that are aimed at, 

but which will not be adequately accomplished by the bill now 

pending before the Senate. It will bring a full realization in- 

stead of disappointment to the hopes of those who have for 10 

years worked for national forests in the East. 

It will regulate and practically standardize the flow of the 
great navigable rivers of the country—the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the Mississippi, the Columbia, the Colorado, and the Sacramento, 
and their tributaries. 

In doing se, and as a means to that end, it will protect from 
destructive floods the cities and communities, the farms and 
plantations that line their banks. 

It will, by the storage of the flood waters in surface reservoirs 
and in the ground, control for beneficial use the floods that now 
cause ‘such appalling waste and destruction. That use will in- 
clude water power and fertilizing and irrigating farm lands for 
crop preduction, thus reducing the cost of living by enormously 
increasing food preduction. 

It will save the country the enormous annual losses from 
forest fires that now devastate and denude our mountains and 
hillside slopes and dry up the sources of water for our rivers. 

It will provide a way to completely accomplish the reclama- 
tion of all arid or semiarid and all swamp and overflow lands 
by building irrigation and drainage works that will directly in- 
fluence and regulate the flow and navigability of our rivers. 

The fact undoubtedly is that the problems of forestry, irri- 
gation, drainage, flood protection, water-power development, and 
enlarged food production by the intensive cultivation of small 
farms are but parts of one great whole, which is the conserva- 
tion and regulation of the water supplies of the country, which 
are the sources of the waters flowing in our navigable rivers 
and necessary to navigation. 

It is therefore essential to any complete and adequate solu- 
tion of the great problem of maintaining a navigable stage of 
water at all times in our navigable rivers that all these inter- 
related and indivisible questions should be considered together 
in making plans for river regulation, 

The bill I am referring to and which I propose to introduce, 
will accomplish that object. That is its purpose. It is almost 
ready now, and I shall ask to insert it in my remarks. 

I shall also ask to insert certain data and extracts from 
public documents and other publications relating to these ques- 
tions of river regulation and control for waterway development. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request and it is granted. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

A bill to create a Board of River Regulation and to provide a fund 
for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid o 
interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood 

revention and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters 
and for water st e, and for the protection of watersheds from 

8 and erosion and from forest fires, and for the coopera- 


tion of Government services and bureaus with a Ona other and with 
States, pM ga CRS and other local agencies. 


Be it enacted, That the sum of $50,000,000 annually for each 
of the 10 years pe the Ist day of July, 1911, is hereby reserved, 
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until expended, out of 

any mone not otherwise appropriated, as a special fund in the 
Treasury to be known as the “ River Regulation Fund,” to be used 
for the regulation of interstate commerce and in aid thereof for exami- 
nations and surveys and for the construction of engineering and other 
works and projects for the regulation and control of the flow of navi- 
gable rivers and their tributaries and source roan and for the stand- 
ardization of such flow, and for flood prevention protection, the 
establishment, construction, and maintenance of natural and artificial 
reservoirs for water storage and control, and by the protection of water- 
sheds from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and by the 
tenance and cxtension of woodland and other protective cover 


set aside, and ayo riated, and made available 


— as may be s 
e purposes thereof, and by securing the cooperation therein of 
States, municipalities, and other local agencies, as hereinafter set forth, 
and for the payment of all expenditures provided for in this act; the 
purpose of this act being river regulation and the control of the volume 
of water forming the stage of the river from its sources, so as to stand- 
ardize the river flow, as contradistinguished from and supplemental to 
channel improvement as heretofore undertaken and provided for under 
the various acts commonly known as the river and barbor acts. 
CREATION AND MEMBERSHIP OF BOARD OF RIVER REGULATION. 


Suc. 2. That a board is hereby created to be known as the Board 
of River Regulation,” consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, the Director of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, the Forester of the rtment of Agriculture, the Director of the 
Reclamation Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the rtment of Agriculture, the of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, one civil engineer, one sanitary engineer, and one hydroelectric 
engineer. The last three shall be appointed by the President and hold 
office at his pleasure, and they shall each receive an annual compensation 
of $7,500, Fable out of the appropriation hereinafter apportioned 
to the Smithsonian Institution. e members of said board, with the 
exception of the three members appointed by the President, shall 
serve as such only during their incumbency in their ve and 
official positions, and any vacancy on the board shall be filled in the 
Same manner as the original appointment. A chairman and a secretary 
of the board shall be elected annually by the board from its members. 

All formal action taken and all ditures made or authorized 
by the board shall be reported to the dent of the United States, 
and shall be by him transmitted to Congress annually, or at such more 
frequent times as may appear to him desirable, or at such times as 
Congress may require. 

COOPERATION WITH STATES, MUNICIPALITIES, AND OTHER AGENCIES. 


Sec. 3. That the board shall, in all cases where possible and prac- 
ticable, Sorosa promote, and endeavor to secure the cooperation of 
States, municipalities, public and quasi-public corporations, towns, coun- 
ties, districts, communities, persons, and associations in the carryin 
out of the purposes and objects of this act, and in making the investh 

tions doing all coordinative and constructive werk provided for 

rein; and it shall in each case endeavor to secure the financial co- 
operation of States and of such local authorities, agencies, and organi- 
zations to an extent at least equal in amount to the sum expended by 
the United States; and it sHall negotiate and perfect arrangements and 
ns for the apportionment of work, cost, and benefits, according to the 
urisdiction, powers, rights, and benefits of each, respectively, and with 
a view to assigning to the United States such portion of such develop- 
ment, promotion, regulation, and control as can be pr ly undertaken 
by the United States by virtue of its power to late interstate and 
fo commerce and by reason of its proprietary interest in the publie 
domain, and to the States, — — communi 
and individuals such portion as properly belongs to their 
rights, and interests, and with a view to properly apportioning costs 
and benefits, and with a view to so uniting the plans and works of the 
United States within its ction, and of the States and municipali- 
ties, respectively, within their jurisdictions, and of corporations, com- 
munities, and individuals within their ee powers and rights, as 
to secure the highest development and utilization of the waterways and 
water resources of the United States. 

The board may receive and use 5 funds or property donated or sub- 
scribed to it or in any way prov for cooperative work, but no 
moneys shall be expended under any arrangement for cooperation until 
the funds to be provided by all parties to such arrangement shall have 
been made available for disbursement. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENT INITIATIVE AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Sec. 4. That all things done under this act shall be done with a view 


not only to constructive cooperation, as herein provided, but also with 
the definite and pae object of enlarging the held of 5 
contemplated by the act depend- 


through promoting and encouraging 
ent initiative and construction by States, municipalities, districts, and 
other local agencies and organizations, crea object lessons and 
building models and making demonstrations that will ve that effect 
and influence, and induce such supplemental and independent action and 
construction. 
CONFERENCE AND COOPERATION OF BUREAUS AND STATES. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of said board to coordinate and 
bring into conference and cooperation the various scientific and con- 
aera 1 8 = N Onea ete oe 1 . Seager the 

resentatives o mun es, c and quasi-public co 
rations, towns, counties, districts, — — and 8 Atona in the 
carrying out and accomplishment of all the provisions, purposes, and 
* of this act. 

e board shall have authority to call upon and to bring into co- 
operation any other Federal department or bureau whose inyi tions 
or assistance be found n the 


penses 3 — tions or oo 5 
much o appropriation as may necessary Federal depart- 
ment or bureau thus brought into cooperation. 

CORRFCATION, COORDINATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY. 


Sec. 6. That the board shall harmonize and unify and bring into 
correlation and coordination the investigations and informati 


data, and facts collected and obtained by the various bureaus or offices 


be 

inadequate, unrelated, or incomplete work in connection 
therewith, and ae make such recommendations to the President as it 
in carrying out the purposes of this act. „Th 6 

car ow ur 0¹ ac e ction o: 
board at all times = be to promote the adoption of the best and 
most ara rae methods and systems of in son administration, 
construc out such specific 5 
from time to time authorized by 8 if wit the scope of the 
said ‘orth ; greek gee DET 
sa as 
e result of the unification, correlation, and 5 of the work 
of the various bureaus in the investigations and administrative and 
constructive work provided for in this act in accordance with existing 
law or with h provisions as Congress shall from time to time 


suc) 
impose. 
REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES BY THE BOARD. 


Sec. T. That the functions of the board shall be to obtain full infor- 
mation through its members concerning all proposed expenditures pro- 
vided for within the scope of this act. Each bureau chief member shall 
report to the board the work proposed by the bureau or organization 
which he represents, and shall present full plans and estimates cover. 
such proposed construction or action. The findings and conclusions o 
the board and pis adopted by it for construction and action shail be 
8 “pos the members thereof in so far as may be consistent with 
existing laws. 


REFERENCES TO AND INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Sec. 8. That all matters involving apparent conflict with depart- 
mental authority, jurisdiction, or procedure, or as to which the board 
may desire suggestions or advice, shall be laid before the President, who 
may thereupon call into conference the Secretaries of the tments 
represented on said board, and thereafter suitable instructions shall 
be issued by him to heads of departments with a view to securing 
unity of ac along the lines approved by the President. 


EXECUTION OF PLANS AXD WORK BY THE SEVERAL BUREAUS. 


tions to the President, and throug 

heads — rg with a — — ep 3 Pace co- 

operation as to t proposed y act, an such 

work as Congress shall from me to time prescribe or has prescribed in 
act. 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANS FOR RIVER REGULATION. 


Sec. 10. That the board shall develop, formulate, prepare, consider, 
and determine upon comprehensive plans for the conservation, use, 
and development of the water and forest resources of the United States 
in such manner as will best regulate the flow of source streams and 
navigable rivers, and embracing, with that object, flood protection, 
drainage, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow la ; water 
storage in natural and artificial reservoirs; the beneficial use of waters 
for en — and for all domestic, municipal, and industrial purposes; 
the maintenance and devolopment of underground water supplies and 
the storage of waters in the ground and in irrigated lands and under- 

d reservoirs; the enlargement of the areas and raising of the 
evels of the ground waters; the construction of flood-water canals, by- 
passes, and restraining dams; the control and regulation of dra 
and the replenishment of streams by return seepage; the ation 
of forests and maintenance of wi nd cover as sources of stream 
flow; the prevention of denudation and erosion; the protection of 
river channels from eroded soil materials; the clarification of streams ; 
the utilization of water power; the prevention of the pollution of 
streams rivers; the sanitary d of sewage and purification 
of water supplies; the best distribution of forests, ands, and 
other wth, and of cultivated and Irrigated areas in their relation to 
w; the protection of forested and woodland areas from de- 
struction by fire or 


storage and other works for rrigation and power for farms, towns, and 
cquisition, subdivision, and settlement in small, inten- 


a 
villa towns, and municipalities from e by fr 
and the impounding eerie 


ate the flow of streams and reenf 
flow during drought and low-water periods, the ultimate object of all 
such work being to te and, so as possible, standardize the 
flow of navigable rivers and source streams, and in the accomplishment 
of that — to induce and secure the cooperation of States, munici- 
palities, cts, counties, towns, and other local agencies and or- 


tions. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
ttention to the a ition from forei 

countries and from all sources of all obtainable knowledge concerning the 
problems involved in the work of the board and to diffuse and dissemi- 
nate the same, and to establish and maintain a Museum of Conservation 
in which such knowledge shall be placed before the ple, with object 
lessons illustrating the disastrous consequences that have resulted from 
the failure of such conservation and cularly the failure to conserve 
the forest and water resources in other countries of the world, and to 
utilize the resources of the institution under his charge, which may be 
available for that purpose, to aid in the education ‘of the lic in the 

which lead to the successful regulation of water 
‘vers and the use of water in connection with agri- 
culture and the intensive cultivation of land, and in connection with all 
other industries. 
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BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


Sec, 12. That it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to collate and a together for the information of the 
board the results of all investigations with reference to soil and the 

roduction of crops through the use of water as a fertilizer and stimu- 

ant to plant growth, and of the relation of water in excess or defi- 
ciency to successful crop production. He shall recommend for the con- 
sideration of the board such further investigations as may properly 
be conducted in connection with the purposes for which the ard is 
created and which shall lead to the largest and most valuable results 
being obtained through the use of water in connection with successful 
plant growth and increased crop production, and the establishment of a 
national system for the information of the people in the intensive cul- 
tivation of small tracts of land, with a view to increasing food produc- 
tion and thereby reducing the cost of living and encouraging suburban 
and rural settlement and homemaking, and the beneficial use of water 
in connection therewith. 

FOREST SERVICE. 


Sec. 13, That it shall be the duty of the Forester of the Department 
of Agriculture to present to the board all essential facts bearing upon 
the relation of forests to the various problems under consideration and 
the value and importance of forests and woodland and other growth 
upon the headwaters of streams and their proper control and exten- 
sion and protection from fire as regulators of stream flow; also such 
facts as may be essential to the proper enlargement of forested areas 
for the protection of watersheds and the ntenance of the flow of 
rivers during the low-water season and the prevention of denudation 
and erosion, with consequent silting up of channels, and to prepare 
and present to the board comprehensive plans for the protection of 
the forests from fire and other destructive agencies. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Sec. 14. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Geological 
Survey to recommend to the board appropriate surveys and examina- 
tions, and upon proper approval cause to executed topographic sur- 
veys of each drainage basin, these being planned with reference to the 
work contemplated by the board and the immediate demands and 
needs of the board. Such surveys shall include and show, in addi- 
tion to the topography, the character of all lands embraced therein 
and it shall be his duty to classify the same and designate the best 
use to which said lands may be devoted in carrying out the provisions 
of this act. The topographic maps shall be of such scale as will brin, 
out the existence of feasible storage or reservoir sites, and he sha 
make such additional surveys of specific localities as may be required 
by the constructing engineers, and in such surveys he shall establish 
monuments based on geodetic horizontal. and vertical control. And the 
surveys shall be of such nature as to provide 1 bases for geo- 
logic investigation and engineering works. He shall also cause meas- 
urements to be made of the flow of streams at such . — as may be 
designated by the board as yielding results of largest importance in the 
discussion of the problems in hand and the execution of proposed en- 
gineering works, and shall carry on such studies in river pollution and 
purification, in water-power possibilities, and other stream investiga- 
tions as the board may designate. It shall be his fu 
examine all forested lands or lands intended to be afforested or re- 
forested which it is proposed to purchase under this act, and to report 
upon whether the control and use of such lands will influence the pres- 
ervation of water supplies or stream flow or tend to regulate the flow 
of navigable rivers on whose watersheds they are locat 


RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


Src. 15. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Reclamation 
Service to bring before the board the results attained in the construc- 
tion of works of irrigation and reclamation throughout the arid and 
semiarid regions of the United States and the sf grea of the experi- 
ence thus obtained to the conditions existin the more humid sec- 
tions of the United States. He shall extend the surveys and investiga- 
tions and construction of irrigation works such as are authorized in 
the act of June 17, 1902, known as the National Irrigation Act, through- 
out the United States and including reclamation of land by drainage 
as well as by irrigation: Provided wever, That no part of the fund 
created by the act of June 17, 1902, shall’ be expended for this pur- 

ose. Such further investigations and construction and operations in 

tates other than those covered by the original act above referred to 
shall be ip ba to the terms, provisions, and requirements of the said 
National Irrigation Act that may be ly) mee ae thereto, but shall be at 
the penis of the River Regulation Fund created by this act, and 
expenditures from said last-mentioned fund may be made in any State 
or Territory. He shall construct, operate, and maintain, until other- 
wise provided by law, such 3 works and systems as the board 
r etermine are needed for the regulation of the streams and rivers 
and the improvement of agricultural conditions, or for the proper con- 
trol, disposition, and utilization of sewage or other waste waters which, 
without such regulation, would pollute the streams or injuriously 
affect the health or prosperity of the community. He shall also present 
to the board proposed plans for cooperation with irrigation or drainage 
prolece or enterprises constructed, tiated, or contemplated by States, 

stricts, municipalities, corporations, associations, or individuals, an 
shail negotiate agreements for coordinating and making more useful 
works already in existence or proposed through their incorporation into 
more effective systems. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 


Src. 16. That the Chief of Engineers of the United States Arm 
shall present to the board all proposed pans for levees, dikes, revét- 
ments, bank-protective and drainage works, and other works for river 
improvement which are proposed to be built under this act, and 
all plans for the construction of reservoirs for the storage of flood 
waters, for flood 2 7 and river control which may be proposed 
to be built under this act, or for which examinations and surveys have 
been made by or with the cooperation of States, municipalities, or dis- 
tricts, and which it is sought to have constructed under this act, to- 
gether with such facts and data as may be required for the construction 
of such works, or any of them, for the lation of the flow of rivers. 
He shall also construct, operate, and maintain such levees, flood pro- 
tection and drainage works and reservoirs as are built in accordance 
with this act for the storage of water to control and regulate the flow 
of rivers, and to reenforce such flow in seasons of low water and to 
prevent floods and protect lands and communities from overflow; Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this section shall be so admin- 
istered as in no way to supersede or conflict with any specific provisions 
which Congress shall from time to time make by way of appropriations 
other than such as are made by this act for work and improvements to 


rther duty to, 


be performed or maintained by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, but that all work prescribed under this section shall be — 9 — 
y 


mental to and coordinat 
Congress in other acts. 


ENGINEER APPOINTEES OF THE PRESIDENT. 
Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the three engineers appointed 


with the work as specifically prescri 


by the President under the direction of the board to consider and , 


present comprehensive plans for the best utilization of the water 
resources of the Unit States in connection with river regulation 
along- their respective lines, namely: Questions relating to general 
construction work; to water polution, water purification, health, and 
sanitation ; and to water-power problems; and to adjust all the plans 
contemplated for the projecto constructed under this act to the central 
controlling purpose of regulating and standardizing the flow of the 
rivers of the United States, and to further give expert advice to the 
board in its consideration of details, probiens. an projects; and it 
shall be their special duty to constantly promote and stimulate har- 
monious and effective corporation between the Nation and States, 
municipalities, and other local agencies in working out constructive 
plans under this act. And it shall further be their special duty to 
carefully scrutinize and study the plans presented to the board for 
consideration, with the view of promoting the fullest possible measure 
of efficiency and economy in administration and construction, and avoid- 
ing all duplication in the work of the respective bureaus. 


EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AMONG WATERWAY SYSTEMS. 


Sec. 18. That in carrying out the provisions of this act regard must 
be had, as far as practicable, to the equitable apportionment and con- 
temporaneous execution of the works and projects contemplated under 
this act among the several waterway systems of the United States. 


REPLENISHMENT OF RIVER REGULATION FUND BY BOND ISSUE. 


Sec. 19. That the President is authorized, whenever the current reye- 
nues are insufficient to provide the $50,000,000 appropriated for the 
river regulation fund, to make up the deficiency in such fund by the 
issue and sale of United States bonds, bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and running for 
a period not exceeding 30 years. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT. 


Sec, 20. That the moneys hereby annually 1 in section 
1 of this act shall be apportioned and expended by the services and 
bureaus herein named in carrying out the 3 and provisions of 
this act and under the direction of the heads of the respective depart- 
ments and in accordance with 1 laws and regulations or such 
modifications thereof as may be made from time to time in accordance 
with the general system proposed by the board and approved by the 
President of the United tes, in the following sums annually, which 
shall be available until expended: 

For the Smithsonian Institution, for obtaining information and ma- 
terial relating to the subjects covered by this act in the United 
States and foreign countries, and publishing and distributing the same 
to the people of the United States, and for the establishment and 
maintenance of a Museum of Conservation of Forest and Water Re- 
sources, and for any other purposes mentioned or referred to in section 
11 of this act, $1,000,000, 

For the Bureau of Plant Industry, for the establishment and main- 
tenance of garden schools and demonstration garden farms, and instruc- 
tion in irrigation in model rural industrial communities and for investi- 
gations and instruction with reference to terracing and methods of 
cultivation on hillside slopes adapted to preventing erosion, and with 
reference to the use of water as a fertilizer and stimulant to plant 
growth, and for the acquisition of lands that may be required for such 
id rosie and for any other oe mentioned or referred to in 
section 12 of this act, $2,000,000. 

For the Geological Survey, for topographic surveys and the measure- 
ment of streams and other hydrographic and hydrologic works, and 
for the examination of lands intended to be purchased under this act, 
and for any other things required by the board to be done in connection 
with any investigation or construction done under this act, $3,000,000. 

For the, Reclamation Service, for the building of irrigation systems to 
aid in the regulation of the flow of source streams or navigable rivers 
through the conservation, utilization, and ground storage of waters in 
. — ed lands, and for the acquisition and reclamation irrigation or 
drainage of specific tracts of lands for intensive cultivation and settle- 
ment, and for the building of canals and ditches, and carrying to com- 
3 any and all methods of utilizing water for irrigation as a means 

‘or river Be aero and for any other purpose mentioned or referred to 
in section 15 of this act, $10,000,000. 

For the Forest Service (a) for the protection from fire and insect 
infestation of national forests, where such protection is essential to the 
preservation and maintenance of water supplies, and for the acquisition 
of lands within or near existing national forests or other lands which 
are necessary to the adequate protection of water supplies, and for 
building the necessary roads, trails, fire lines, fire-protection stations, 
telephone lines, and for any and all other things required for such fire 
protection, including the fighting of fires and the employment of forest 

ards and rangers, $3,000,000. 

(bd) For the protection from fire of the forested watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, for the organization and maintenance of a system of fire 
protection on any private or State forest lands situated upon the water- 
shed of a navigable river, in cooperation with any State or group of 
States, as provided for in an act entitled “An act to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United States, for 
the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving 
the navigability of rivers,” known as the Appalachian National Forest 
Act, and also in direct cooperation with cities, counties, towns, villages, 
and other owners of woodlands and forested areas on watersheds, and 
wherever essential to the preservation of water supplies and for the pro- 
44.000.000 such forested watersheds and areas from insect infestation, 

‘ c) For the protection, perpetuation, enlargement, maintenance, regu- 
lation, and control of water supplies by the establishment and mainte- 
nance of forest nurseries, the panog or Tepana of forests, the re- 
forestation of denuded areas, the carrying out of silvicultural improve- 
ments in the national forests, and the establishment and maintenance of 
forest plantations and parks and the acquisition of lands therefor to 
provide instruction in the penis and care of trees and forests for the 
pu of APRENDE and maintaining a local interest in and knowledge 
of the relation of forests to the preservation of water supplies and 


stream flow, $1,000,000. 
(d) For the acquisition of forest lands by and through the National 
Forest Reservation Commission as and in the manner provided for in 


1911. 


the Appalachian National Forest Act above referred to, subject to all 
the conditions and requirements contained in said act, $5.000,000. 

Provided, That the provisions of the said Appalachian National Forest 
Act shall, after the expiration thereof by limitation, still continue and 
be in force with reference to all moneys made available for expenditure 
thereunder by this act, either for fire protection or for the acquisition 
of forest lands. 

For the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for bullding and 
maintaining revetments, dikes, walls, levees, embankments, gates, waste- 
are by-passes, flood-water canals, restraining dams, impounding basins, 
and bank-protective works for river regulation, and, as a means to that 
end, the building of works for reclamation, drainage, and flood protec- 
tion, and for building reservoirs and artificial lakes and basins for the 
storage of flood waters to prevent and protect against floods and over- 
flows, erosion of river banks, and breaks in 
flow of source streams and navigable river: 
during drought and low-water periods, an 
maintenance of the same, $24,000,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I was about to ask if we 
could not now agree upon an hour at which the yote might be 
taken; but I do not see the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
and I shall wait until he enters the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am very reluctant at this 
late hour in the evening to inflict a speech upon the Senate, but 
the importance of this question and the great interest of my 
State and the section from which I come, as well as the country 
at large, in this bill impel me, notwithstanding the evident desire 
of the Senate to reach a vote, to ask its indulgence. I promise 
to be as brief as possible. 

In connection with the nation-wide movement for the con- 
seryation of our natural resources, it has been said, and I think 
truthfully, that no measure which has been evolved out of this 
agitation and presented in concrete form to the country is of 
equal importance with the measure now under consideration. 
In fact, I doubt whether there is any measure of any kind now 
pending before Congress or the country which has received 
such universal approval from public men, from great commer- 
cial, educational, political, and scientific associations, and edu- 
cational, technical, and scientific periodicals and journals as has 
this measure. Most of the leading journals and great organiza- 
tions of the country, such’ as the National Conservation Con- 
gress, the American Society of Civil Engineers, and so forth, 
have indorsed this bill in specific terms, showing not only the 
general approval of the project, but of this bill as a fit instru- 
ment for carrying it into effect. Not only this, but many State 
legislatures have given it their specific indorsement, while the 
remarkable spectacle was presented in the hearings before the 
House of governors of great States appearing to give personal 
testimony in its behalf. 

The opposition to the measure, as compared with the ap- 
proval it has received, is almost negligible. Even Col. Chitten- 
den, of the Corps of Army Engineers, who has written a lengthy 
and exhaustive paper which is supposed to represent the oppo- 
sition views in the strongest light, whose paper was largely 
relied upon by the minority of the House committee in their 
report against the bill and which has been extensively quoted 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] in his elaborate and 
able argument against the bill to-day, in a footnote to his 
paper which I find printed in the Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, volume 62, page 505, shows that, 
whatever may be his views with respect to forestation, upon 
rainfall and the flow of water under certain conditions he does 
not doubt either the authority of Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion or its wisdom. Here is what Col. Chittenden says in the 
footnote to which I haye referred: 

The writer is glad to note a desire on the part of Congress to enter 
upon this work on broad lines, without restricting it to any particular 
section of the country. The Weeks bill, favorably reported on January 
26, is a step in the right direction. It is to be hoped that this, or 
some equally comprehensive measure, will become a law. 

Mr. President, if Congress has not the authority to pass this 
measure, and if it is not a wise measure, then it would seem 
that out of all this agitation for the conservation of our natural 
resources but little of practical value can be expected through 
the National Government. 

I do not believe myself that the powers of the Government 
are so limited that we can not do this most necessary thing 
in the work of conserving our natural resources; nor do I 
believe that the judgment of the Nation, after mature discus- 
sion of a practical proposition like this, is so unreliable that 
Congress can not safely rely upon the practically universal 
verdict of the people. 

This measure involves three propositions: First, it authorizes 
and empowers the States to enter into contracts with each 
other to protect the watersheds of navigable streams; second, it 
appropriates $200,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with the States and individual landowners to provide 
adequate fire protection upon the watersheds of navigable 
streams; and, finally, it provides for the acquisition by the Goy- 


levees, and to ulate the 
and Peenfonce each flow 
for the operation and 
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ernment, under certain conditions, of land constituting the 
watersheds of navigable streams. 

Nobody, so far as I have heard, objects to the first two propo- 
sitions. The objection is to the last proposition, and it is based 
upon two grounds: First, that it embarks the Government upon 
a new and untried policy that will probably ultimately involve a 
very large expenditure of money; second, that the Government 
has no constitutional power to purchase land for forest reserves, 
unless the control of such lands is necessary to promote or 
protect navigation, and that forestation has no connection with 
navigation. 

Mr. President, I want to direct my attention briefly, first, to 
the discussion of the first objection. It is an objection that has 
been made every time this bill has been before the Senate. 
The bill has been before us three times, I believe, and three 
several times we have passed it; once, I think, unanimously, 
but always by a large majority. 

The first time this bill was here there was considerable dis- 
cussion; but as I now recall, Mr. President, at that time the 
only objection made against the bill was that it embarked 
the Government upon a new policy. At that time nobody 
questioned its constitutionality, so far as I recall. Certainly 

then pressed the argument before Congress that it 
would be an unconstitutional exercise of power. That argu- 
ment seems to be only of recent origin. 

Mr. President, upon the question of whether this is a new 
policy, and whether it is or is not true that the Government 
ought to embark upon the purchase of lands for the establish- 
ment of reserves for the purpose of protecting navigation or 
for any other purpose, I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that during the last two decades—I think 
I will be safe in saying two—during the last 20 years the 
Government has established somewhere. between 40 and 50 
national forest reserves.. I do not know the exact number. 
These reserves are located, I think, in about 15 different States. 
They comprise altogether about 165,000,000 acres. The smallest 
one of them, I think, is 14,000 acres and the largest one about 
8,000,000 acres. Of these forty-odd forest reservations that 
have been established within this short period of years, with 
the exception of three small reserves—one, I think, in the State 
of Michigan and two in the State of Florida—every one of them 
is located west of the Mississippi River. . 

The establishment of these numerous reservations embracing 
this enormous area would ordinarily be accepted as an answer 
to the argument that this bill proposes to embark the Govern- 
ment upon a new and untried policy; and it would be, I take 
it, so accepted in this case but for the fact that the lands out 
of which these western reserves were established were carved 
out of the national domain, while it is proposed in this bill that 
the Government shall go into the open market and purchase 
the lands required. I concede, Mr. President, that there is a 
distinction between the proposition involved in the establish- 
ment of the western forest reserves and the one involved in 
this bill, but when you get at the marrow of the matter it is a 
distinction largely without a difference. In one case the Govern- 
ment has appropriated the property of the people to the pur- 
poses of forest reservations, and in the other it is proposed 
that the money of the people shall be appropriated for that 
purpose. The 165,000,000 acres which go to constitute the 
forty-odd western forest reserves belong to the people of this 
country. If the Government had not sequestered them into for- 
est reservations they would have been put upon the open mar- 
ket and sold, and the proceeds arising therefrom would have 
gone into the Treasury and formed a part of the general assets 
of the Government in which all the people would have been 
interested. What is the difference in withholding this money 
of the people from the Treasury for the purpose of establish- 
ing parks and taking the people’s money out of the Treasury for 
the purpose of establishing parks? In principle there would 
seem to be no difference. 

I do not know how much money has been withdrawn from the 
Treasury by the sequestration of this enormous amount of land, 
but I am told by a scientist, who is connected with one of the 
departments and who has knowledge of the matter, that the 
lands thus set aside by the Government for forest reserves and 
parks, including all the assets in connection with them, repre- 
sent a money value to-day of probably $2,000,000,000. What- 
ever the value of this property may actually be, it represents 
the value of an investment in forest reserves which is the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, what was the purpose of the establishment of 
these reserves by the Government? Partly the conservation of 
timber supply, partly the conservation of water power, and 
partly the protection of the navigability of streams—the iden- 
tical purposes for which the people of the East, the Appa- 
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lachian and White Mountain sections, now appeal to the Govern- 
ment for aid in doing what they can not themselyes do. 

In the establishment of these western parks the Government 
acted in anticipation of a condition which has already become 
a reality in the section of the country to which this bill applies, 
and therefore there is the same motive for action on the part of 
the Government, while the justification is stronger for it, as it is 
based upon an actual instead of an anticipated condition. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] in his speech argued 
that once the Government is committed to the policy of this bill 
the doors of the Treasury would be open to an enormous ex- 
penditure of money. Mr. President, the commission created by 
this bill can not spend for this purpose one cent more than is 
now appropriated. When that amount is expended I take it 
that unless the results justify it there will be no further appro- 
priation. If the results do justify it, there will be further ap- 
propriation, and if the results attained continue to justify these 
expenditures they will go on as long as the sentiment of the 
people is behind this method of protecting and conserving the 
natural resources of the country from destruction and exploi- 
tation. No additional money will be spent for this purpose 
unless it is warranted by results and continued public approval. 

Sir, I am against extravagance, but I do not regard large ex- 
penditures for those things for which money should be liber- 
ally spent and which are in the interest of the people, which 
help to promote commerce or to conserve the great resources 
of the country as extravagance; on the other hand, I think it is 
wise economy. It is as wise economy as money liberally spent 
in the improvement of our highways and the development of our 
waterways. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that the setting aside of these 
lands for forest reserves and park purposes and the appropria- 
tion annually out of the Treasury of moneys for their manage- 
ment haye already established a policy on the part of this Gov- 
ernment along these lines; and the friends of the measure now 
under consideration insist that this measure is not in fact com- 
mitting the Government to a new policy, but simply a modifica- 
tion of the policy already established, which will extend the 
benefits of that policy to other eastern portions of the country 
where these benefits are greatly needed. 

This modification and extension of the policy already adopted 
are, in my judgment, eminently proper and wise, and the sooner 
the modification and extension are entered upon the better for 
the country at large. 

There is hardly a European Government, Mr. President, which 
has not realized the importance and necessity of bringing its 
mountain forests under government control and ownership. In 
a number of European countries, notably France and Italy, 
where deforestation has resulted in the destruction of immense 
tracts of agricultural lands, impoverishing a great number of 
farmers and peasants, the Government has entered upon the 
more costly and the more difficult scheme of reforestation. 

I shall not discuss that feature of the subject further than to 
say that in the last 30 years France has spent more than 
$40,000,000 in an attempt to restore conditions to where they 
were before the mountain side deforestation began, and Italy, 
comparatively a poor country, has spent more than $12,000,000 
in attempting the same thing in order to save the valley lands 
that are being destroyed by reason of the deforestation of her 
mountains, 

Now, what are the great national purposes to be subserved 
by the creation of the forest reseryes as authorized by the bill 
under consideration? 

Many of the friends of this movement are interested in the 
proposed forest reserves because they are interested in per- 
petuating the scenic beauty of this country as it exists in the 
White Mountain and Appalachian regions. 

Others are interested in these reserves because they expect 
them to become the great health resorts and recreation grounds 
where the sick, or the nervous, or the tired among the millions 
of our people living east of the Mississippi River will find new 
health and new vigor and new strength for their work as citi- 
zens of the Nation, since every year the strain and intensity 
of the life of the individual citizen is increasing and the need 
for recreation becoming greater. 

Other friends of this movement have been pusbing it because 
it represented to them the only possibility of maintaining a 
hardwood timber supply to meet the increasing needs of the 
country; and still others are interested in this movement be- 
canse of its recognized importance in connection with the per- 
petuation of the available water powers on streams having 
their sources in the White Mountains and the Appalachian 
Mountains. The New England States and the States bordering 
the Appalachian Mountains on the east have no supplies of 
coal from which to develop power for manufacturing purposes. 


Their factories are, therefore, largely dependent upon the 
development and perpetuation of water powers. 

In all the Eastern States water power is an important indus- 
trial asset, and usually the more available of these water 
powers are in States other than those in which lie the important 
sources of these streams. On the streams having headwaters in 
the White Mountain and Appalachian regions the power al- 
ready developed represents an annual asset of from two and 
one-half to more than three million dollars and operates manu- 
facturing enterprises valued at more than $30,000,000. 

The remaining undeveloped or partially developed water 
powers on the streams having their sources in these regions 
would represent an annual asset of more than $20,000,000 addi- 
tional, and would operate manufacturing plants having a value 
approximating $300,000,000. The engineers, as well as the man- 
ufacturers, recognize the fact that the preservation of the for- 
ests about the headwaters of these streams is absolutely essen- 
tial to the perpetuation of these water powers. 

Still others of the friends of this movement are interested in 
it because they believe that the preservation and the improve- 
ment of these forests is one of the necessary steps, among the 
others to be adopted, looking to the lessening of the flood dam- 
ages which are of late becoming more and more frequent and 
which are reaching larger and larger financial figures. 

I say, Mr. President, some are interested in this bill for rea- 
sons connected with the preservation of the scenic beauty of 
our mountains, some for reasons connected with their preserva- 
tion as health resorts, and some for reasons connected with the 
conservation of water power. The right of the Government to 
control lands for these purposes is subject to serious question, 
and we do not demand this legislation upon any of these grounds, 
but upon the ground that it is necessary to control these lands 
in order to protect the navigability of navigable streams, a sub- 
ject over which the Government bas undoubted control, but, if 
from the exercise of this constitutional power these other re- 
sults incidentally flow, their importance may reasonably be 
urged upon the consideration of Congress in determining the 
question of whether it will exercise that power. 

Congress can not, of course, act without power, but Congress 
may, and does, and always will, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional functions, consider the incidental as well as the direct 
benefits to the people and the country which will reasonably 
result from that exercise of power. 

Nearly 10 years ago I made a personal and careful investi- 
gation of conditions in the Southern Appalachian region in 
western North Carolina, During a comparatively recent period 
that region was but sparsely settled, and its settlements were 
confined largely to the valleys. 

The advent of railroads in this section has brought about a 
change in these conditions. The population has greatly increased 
and is rapidly increasing. The valley lands have nearly all been 
cleared and brought into cultivation; the farmer and the lumber- 
man have begun to encroach upon the mountain sides in search 
of more land and timber. It is estimated that now 24 per cent 
of the lands in this area have been either cleared for agricul- 
tural purposes or denuded of timber. As a result of this defor- 
estation already the effects are beginning to be seen and se- 
riously felt. 

I have traveled several hundred miles, partly by private 
conveyance, across these mountains and through these valleys. 
All along the route, here and there, far up on the niountain 
sides, with slopes ranging from 20 to 40 degrees, often so steep 
that cultivation was limited to the hoe, there were farm clear- 
ings. Everywhere on these slopes and in the mountain coves 
was the débris of the lumberman or of the bark hunter—for the 
bark hunter in that section has been about as destructive to the 
timber interests as the lumberman himself. 

Some of these mountain-side farms were in cultivation, but 
many of them had been abandoned as worthless, and stood there 
barren and bleak, furnishing a water slope filled with gulleys 
and gorges, too poor for further cultivation, too poor and being 
washed away too rapidly to permit of its reproducing forest 
growth. The agricultural life of one of these clearings is, under 
varying conditions, from three to 10 years. In that time the fer- 
tility of the soil has all been leached away, and it has become 
worthless and been abandoned. 8 

Some years ago I stood upon Whiteside Mountain, one of the 
finest summits in the southern Appalachian region. It rises 
nearly 2,000 feet from the valley below. From the summit of 
this mountain I saw on the slopes of the nearest mountains 
about 25 of these mountain-side farms. Only about half a dozen 
of them, however, were in cultivation. Most of the balance had 
been worn out and abandoned, and stood there desolate and 
bare, as they will probably stand until the end of time. The 
valleys through which I traveled were fertile, but the floods 
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of that year had washed away the surface soil of many of those 
farms, rendering them almost valueless; and in other instances 
these rich bottoms were covered with a white sand, as dry and 
lifeless as the sands of the desert, the deposit of the floods. At 
one place I passed, while on this trip, for nearly a mile down 
the valley of the Catawba, and on either side of this stream 
at this point the valley was covered with a sand bank from 3 
to T feet deep. 

I was told before the flood which left this deposit these valley 
lands were worth $100 an acre. After the fiood they were not 
worth 100 cents. In one of the near-by counties to the section I 
visited the very freshet which had deposited this sand bank in 
the rich valley of the Catawba had left hundreds of people deso- 
late, had swept away their stock, their fences, their houses, and 
destroyed their crops. In another county a later flood came near 
sweeping away the whole town of Marshall. 

The damage done to agricultural lands and other property 
along the streams rising in the southern Appalachian region by 
floods in the summer of 1901 is estimated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to have been not less than $10,000,000. Along one 
river in North Carolina, the Catawba, to which I have before 
referred, bridges, mills, crops, and farm lands for 200 miles, 
valued at $1,500,000, were swept away by the storms of May 
and August, 1901. 

In one valley in Mitchell County, to which I have before 
referred in general terms, a valley largely cleared of forests, the 
storm of May, 1901, wrought damages estimated at more than 
$500,000. The damage to the property of the Southern Rail- 
way, which penetrates these mountains in various directions, by 
these storms during a single year was estimated 10 years ago 
at more than $1,000,000, while its loss in traffic was also large. 
It is estimated by competent authority that the total damages 
of all kinds along these mountain streams during a single year 
following April, 1901, was $18,000,000. I give below a detailed 
statement of this estimate, which will show how widespread and 
extensive were these damages, affecting the people of more than 
half a dozen States. These estimates have been made with great 
care by men who are familiar with each of these regions and 
who have investigated this matter with considerable thorough- 
ness. 


Storm damages on streams rising in the proposed Appalachian Forest 
Reserve between April, 1901, and April, 1902. 


And yet, Mr. President, in the face of these facts it is gravely 
contended by the authorities cited to support the views of the 
opposition to this measure that there have been no more floods 
in recent than in former years. If there had been no greater 
floods there would have been no greater damage from floods. 

It is said that, admitting the necessity from the standpoint of 
conservation of timber supply and water power of a measure of 
this character, there is no constitutional power for Congress to 
appropriate money to buy lands for these purposes. 

While not conceding this proposition I shall not contest it, 
because it is not necessary to sustain the proposed legislation. 

There can be no question about the proposition that under its 
constitutional powers over navigation the Federal Government 
may appropriate money for the purchase of lands and forest 
reserves in a State, provided it is shown that the control of 
such lands will promote or protect the navigation of streams 
on whose waters they lie. 

To meet this requirement of the law the present bill expressly 
prohibits the purchase of any lands by the board it creates until 
they have been examined and located by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with the aid of the experts of his department, and 
until the Geological Survey with its experts have examined and 
1eported that the control of the lands proposed for purchase 
is necessary to promote or protect the navigability of rivers 
lying on them, 

So that before action can be taken by the board this question 
of fact upon which the constitutional power of the Government 
rests must be affirmatively found and reported. I think there 
need be no apprehension under these circumstances of the Con- 
stitution suffering any violence by the passage of this legislation. 

The Constitution is an admirable thing, but when it is used as 
a bugbear to defeat what the people demand and what the 
highest public interest requires, it is put to a use never con- 
templated by its framers, and which will not be sanctioned by 
the people, ? - 

It is contended by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] that 
the Army engineers, instead of the Geological Survey, should 
be vested with the power of determining this fact, and he will 
submit an amendment to the bill, as I understand, to substitute 
the Army engineers for the Geological Survey. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to admit, as the Senator 
from Ohio contends, that the Army engineers are any more 
competent, if indeed they are as competent, to pass upon this 
question as the Geological Survey. What connection have the 
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vey in our river and harbor bills, the question whether the 
stream is capable of being made navigabie, and whether the 
commerce upon that stream is sufficient to justify the Govern- 
ment in making the expenditure. Then, after the appropriation 
is made, their duties are connected with dredging, jettying, and 
other means known to science for improving the navigation of 
streams. They have no direct connection, by virtue of their 
duties in connection with river and harbor work, with the 
higher ranges of these rivers, the sources of these rivers; but, 
on the other hand, the Department of Agriculture—and this bill 
provides that no land shall be bought until the Secretary of 
Agriculture has examined and mapped and located it—and the 
Geological Survey have been dealing for years directly with the 
very problems involved in this inquiry. 

Sir, in the last few years we have placed upon our agricul- 
tural bills appropriations to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to thoroughly study, examine, and survey the headwaters of the 
streams rising in the Appalachian and White Mountains, and 
he has been employing under him a large force of experts whose 
training and education especially qualify them, in order to deter- 
mine these very questions, 

On the other hand, the Geological Survey deals largely with 
questions of this character. They study the topography of the 
Estimated total damages caused by floods in the United States during | country, the geology of the country, the effect of water upon 

‘ the years 1900 to 1908. soils, and they are especially qualified, I take it, by reason of 
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55, 201 The question of fact thus raised and upon which the pewer 
of the Government to pass this legislation depends may be dis- 
cussed under three general propositions. 

First, that a forest cover is of great value in retarding run- 
off, and in mountain regions contributes more directly and in a 


Both tradition and records show that there have been storms 
in this southern Appalachian region at intervals during the past 
100 years perhaps as violent as those which occur now, but 
never before have such floods and such damages resulted. Dur- 
ing the past few decades, and even during the past few years, 
the floods have been increasing in violence and destructiveness, 
and almost in proportion as the forest destruction has pro- 
gressed; and these have been greater in those regions where the 
cleared land was in largest proportion. 

As this deforestation progresses, as it will progress with the 
increase of population and the lumbering in this section, the loss 
from these floods will also increase. The fact that these disas- 
trous floods are the direct result of deforestation is supported 
both by theory and ample and indisputable data. Until recent 
years no such results have followed even the heaviest and long- 
est continued rainfall. 

In the city of Pittsburg a single flood during 1907 resulted in a 
loss in that city alone of more than $58,000,000. The following 
table, taken from the report of the National Conservation Com- 
mission, shows something of the aggregate of the damages 
resulting from floods throughout the United States: 
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more beneficial manner to the underground waters than any 
other single agency. 

No one who has actually made a comparative study on the 
ground in the Appalachian Mountain region of the water condi- 
tions on forested and cleared areas would doubt the beneficial 
influence of the forest cover in regulating the flow of water. I 
have myself examined certain cleared areas on these mountain 
slopes on which the small stream beds were dry and the springs 
which had once fed them had disappeared, while on tlie ad- 
jacent areas, apparently similar in every other respect except 
that they were still under forest cover, the springs were still 
present and small clear streams of water were running steadily 
from them. 

The following experiment in Switzerland throws definite light 
upon this subject, and is the only actual experiment of the 
kind, with accompanying accurate measurements, of which I 
have been able to find a record: 

The Swiss Government, in order to settle once for all the 
question of the relation of forest cover to stream flow, inau- 
gurated 11 years ago an experiment which is considered the 
most scientifically arranged experiment that has ever been un- 
dertaken in any country. 

Two small streams were chosen in the famous valley of the 
river Emme for observation. Small streams were purposely 
chosen in order to eliminate many counteracting factors which 
are found in large drainage basins. One of these streams has 
a drainage basin nearly completely wooded—98 per cent—and 
the other drains an area only partially wooded—30 per cent. 
In every other respect the drainage basins are as similar as 
could be possibly found, and every precaution was taken to 
make the measurements as thorough and accurate as possible. 

The results of these observations have shown that run-off 
from the forested drainage area within a given period after a 
rain is 40 per cent less than from the deforested area; that the 
flow of water in the stream in the forested basin is more regu- 
lar throughout the year than in the stream that flows through 
the denuded area. It has been computed that the highest water 
leyel in the stream of the forested basin is at least from 30 
to 50 per cent less than in the unforested region. On the other 
hand, the water stage in the spring and summer during 
the flowing through the forested area is never as low as 
that in the stream which drains the partially wooded area. 
While the latter in exceptionally dry summers entirely drys 
out in its lower stretches, the former maintains a flow of water 
throughout the entire summer. 

A point, however, which is of the greatest moment is this: 
The forest performs its beneficial function of equalizing the 
flow throughout the year and dry and wet periods without 
-diminishing the total yearly run-off. Many engineers and for- 
esters, while recognizing the equalizing function of the forest, 
were often inclined to believe that the total amount of water 
during the whole year that comes from wooded watersheds is 
less than the amount supplied by bare watersheds. The results 
at the Swiss experiment station do not bear out this assumption, 
and while the behavior of the two streams is different, the 
amount of water which flows through them during the entire 
year is about the same. 

A German investigator of high standing places the amount 
which the forest cover saves to the soil by reducing the surface 
run-off and changing it to underground seepage, for forests at 
lower altitudes where the rains are not heavy and the soil is 
less subject to freezing, at 20 per cent; for forests of moderate 
altitudes, at 35 per cent; and in mountain forests, at 50 per 
cent of the precipitation. Measurements of the surface run-off, 
carried on in 1860 by Jeandel Contequil and Ballard in the 
Vosges, have shown that the surface run-off from wooded slopes 
is nearly two times less than that from deforested slopes, while 
the underground seepage is greater and the flow of the streams 
more regular than from the deforested slopes. 

The second proposition, that a forested watershed tends to 
maintain longer average of conditions of flow, rests upon its 
influence in reducing the tendency toward extremely low 
waters on one hand and extremely high waters on the other. 
There are many cases which prove this proposition to be true 
in the United States; no case that proves the contrary. Espe- 
cially it is true for those streams whose headwaters are chiefly 
in the uplands. The clearest proof of it is the fact that where 
the mountain watersheds of streams have been cleared of forest 
at a rapid rate, the tendency has been strongly toward in- 
creased floods and prolonging low waters. This is especially 
true on the larger streams of the southern Appalachians; for 
instance, on the Cumberland River, where accurate records have 
been kept during the past 18 years. During the first half of 
that period there were 32 floods; during the second half, 43. 
The number of days of flood during the first half was 89; dur- 


ing the second half, 102. Again, on the Savannah River, Where 


records have been kept for 18 years, we find that during the 
first half of the period the number of floods was 47; during the 
second half, 58. The number of days of flood during the first 
half was 116; during the second half, 170. Other streams of 
the Southern Appalachians tell the same story, but I would 
refer to only one other case, that of the Tennessee River. 

Mr. M. O. Leighton, chief hydrographer of the United States 
Geological Survey, has during the past year made an elaborate 
study of the floods in the Tennessee River. In this study Mr. 
Leighton has isolated, so far as possible, the days of rainstorm 
of sufficient magnitude to produce floods, and on this basis has 
made a comparison of the floods of the two halves of the period. 
Although the number of days of flood was less during the last 
half of the period than during the first half, Mr. Leighton 
shows that the precipitation decreased in an even greater de- 
gree. The results of this close analysis show that the diminu- 
tion of the precipitation has been more than sufficient to ac- 
count for the diminution of the floods. The natural result is 
that in proportion to the rainfall floods have increased, the 
percentage of increase being 18.75 in the last half of the period 
as compared with the first half. This study is undoubtedly 
the most complete and authoritative that has ever been made of 
any American river, and it seems conclusive. 

I want especially to call attention of the Senate in connec- 
tion with these tests and measurements to the testimony of Dr. 
Van Hise, of the University of Michigan, recognized as one 
of the best authorities in this country; in fact, Chairman 
Scorr, of the House Committee, though earnestly opposed to 
this legislation, admitted that Dr. Van Hise was an eminent au- 
thority and expert upon this subject. 

Dr. Van Hise, in speaking of these tests of Mr. Leighton on 
the Tennessee River, characterized them as the best and most 
reliable that had been made in this country, and as conclusively 
demonstrating the effect of forestation upon waterflow. 

It will not be denied that probably more than any other 
stream that has been under examination the watershed of the 
Tennessee River has been extensively denuded of its forest, 
and that the low-water periods of that stream in 10 years has 
increased nearly 20 per cent. 

Mr. President, in connection with this question of navigation, 
the low-water stage is probably a more important factor than 
the high-water stage. The question is, how to maintain a 
sufficient reserve of water to maintain the navigability of the 
stream during the low water of the summer months, when 
there is but very little rainfall, and that is the chief question 
in protecting the navigability of streams. Now, I have a 
stream in my own State that illustrates this matter admirably. 

Eighty years ago the city of Fayetteville, which is about 115 
miles in the interior, located upon the Cape Fear River, was 
the common distribution point of our coastwise and our West 
Indian commerce, by means of the Cape Fear River. There 
was up to that town at that time, when the watersheds were 
covered with forests (and that river rises in the hill country 
of North Carolina), during the whole year, during the dry 
months as well as the wet months, a governing depth of 54 feet 
of water. 

The forests at the headwaters of this stream during these 
80 years have been cleared, and now, for the past 10 years, the 
governing depth during five months in the summer in that 
stream is only between 18 and 20 inches. 

Engineers who have recently, under the authority of the 
river and harbor bill, made a survey for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how much it would cost to restore the depth of that 
river to its depth 80 years ago, have reported, and the Congress 
has acted upon that report, that it would cost $615,000 to do 
it, and the Government at this cost is now engaged in this work 
of restoration. 

In further answer to the contention of the opponents of this 
bill that there is no reliable data and measurements showing 
the effect of deforestation and establishing the proposition 
that floods are more frequent and disastrous to navigation 
than formerly, I wish to quote from the testimony in the hear- 
ings before the House committee of Congressman Frank D. 
Currier with reference to the experiments on the Pemigewas- 
sett, a tributary of the Merrimac River. To my mind nothing 
could be stronger, because it shows that the low-water period 
of that stream had increased 400 days during the last 10 years 
over the former 10; and, as I said, the trouble with navigation 
is chiefly during the low stages, and therefore the greater the 
necessity to protect where possible against the increase in the 
period of low stages during dry weather. Congressman CURRIER 


says: 
For 20 years the Government has been conducting stream measure- 
ments at Plymouth, on the Pemigewassett River, which is a main 


branch of the Merrimac, and I have here a chart made for me by the 
Geological Survey showing the result of those measurements; and, by 
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the way, the measurements began in 1886 and cover the 20-year 
down to 1906. It was about that time that the great cuttin, 
in the White Mountains, particularly on the southern sloj e Pemi- 
gewassett rising on the southern slo of the mounta You will 
see from that chart, Mr. Chairman, that the low-water period has in- 
creased from 900 days in a 3 period to 1,300 days, or 400 days in 
a 10-year period, running up sharply from the 900 period to the 1,300, 
while the rainfall has remained almost the same, this line here indi- 
eating the fall. 

Again I wish to call attention to the testimony of Prof. 
Swain, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a recog- 
nized authority on this question, in which he calls attention to 
and discusses the conclusions of the Mississippi Flood Commis- 
sion in their report to Congress in 1898. 

Prof. Swarn. And if those can be protected the floods will be dimin- 
ished. We can not, however, obviate floods. There will always be 
floods, and I will = that presently. In 1898 there was a report 
of a committee on floods of the Mississippi River, and of that com- 
mittee Senator NELSON was chairman. In the report they stated that 
they were unable to find any relation between the 3 down e 
woods on the upper Mississippi River and the floods of the 9 
The explanation is perfectly reasonable. I presume that committee 
did not go into any 351. elaborate study of the phenomena, as they 
did not have time to do it, and yet I am perfectly ready to admit the 
general truth of that conclusion. -The reason is that that is a flat 
country, and there could be no relation traced between the floods and 
the cu g down of timber. That same report states that all of the 

eat floods of the Mississippi come from the Ohio. There you have the 
fhing in a nutshell. The Bhio drains the western aoe of the Alle- 

heny Mountains. I think it ht have been said that the floods come 
Font the upper portions of the Ohio in the mountain regions. That is 
the birthplace of the floods, where they gather, in the steep mountain 
sides and are carried down to the streams. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not the watershed increase in area as you ap- 
proach the navigable tions of the stream? 

Prof. Swarn. Certa i 

The CHAIRMAN. And it not likely, therefore, as a matter of fact, 
that the ter portion of the water which causes the flood falls upon 
that Lae ioe the watershed immediately tributary to the navigable 
peste, Bag not on the comparatively restricted area of the upper 

utar 

Prof. Swarn. I think not. I think the birthplace of the floods is in 
the high mountain slopes, and that the control there will have a great 
deal more efficacy than the control anywhere else. 

The facts to be noted concerning American streams are fully 
borne out by the observations which have been made in Europe. 
Cipolletti, a noted Italian engineer, in reviewing the opinions 
presented at the International Congress of Navigation, held at 
Milan, Italy, in 1905, of which congress he was the official sec- 
retary, says: 

All the writers agree that forests exert a moderating influence on the 
run-off of surface waters, owing to a large peonon of the water being 
retained by the leaves and 4 2 of the plants, also on account 
of the quantity of it being absorbed by the layers of dead leaves, moss, 
and humus, which form the top covering of the forest ‘ound, an 
partly also to the obstruction which roots above ground form to the 

pid flow-off of the surface water, — forcing it to remain stagnant 
in a thin sheet, instead of accumulating in a mass and running off 

ickly in the “re of brooks, which is what happens where the sur- 
ace water finds little obstruction and is apt to produce erosion. ‘To 
this may be added, in the case of cold climates, the additional advan- 
tage that the snow lies longer in the forest and melts here more slowly 
than in the open country. To conclude, forests act as real regulators, 
obliging the rain water to flow much more slowly to the bottom of the 
valley than It would do otherwise and b; means insuring a more 
uniform and continnous flow in the lower reaches of rivers. » 

Cipolletti, writing the report of the Milan Congress on Navi- 
gation, also expresses the opinion as that generally held, that 
forests were decidedly beneficial in relation to the formation 
and permanency of springs. = 

Every person who has carefully examined the southern Ap- 
palachian region can testify to the correctness of this assertion 
in so far as that region is concerned. In hundreds of cases on 
the mountain slopes where the forests have been removed and 
the land cleared springs have disappeared with.the forests, and 
in the drier seasons small mountain streams which were once 
appreciable and constant in their flow, as indicated by the posi- 
tion of the small abandoned mills and otherwise, have disap- 
peared, owing to the removal of the forests. In adjacent forest- 
covered regions both the springs and the small streams continue. 

It is these springs and these small streams, gathering into 
continually larger streams, that keep up the flow of the rivers— 
the navigable rivers—during considerable periods of the sum- 
mer and autumn seasons, 

It is therefore the forest, and the forest alone, which can hold 
mountain soils in place; and it is the forest cover plus the un- 
derlying deep mountain soil which will together receive and 
store the rainfall and gradually give out through the mountain 
springs this supply of water to feed and regulate the flow of 
the streams during the later dry seasons. 

No one who carefully studies the actual conditions throughout 
the southern Appalachian region can seriously question the fact 
that the forest cover in these mountains, together with the un- 
derlying soil which these forests protect and hold in place, do 
exercise a most important influence in regulating the flow of the 
navigable streams that have their sources in that region—such 
streams as the Monongahela and Kanawha, the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, and others lying to the south and east of this region. 
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Whatever the differences of opinion may be concerning the 
influence of forests upon rainfall and floods and the regularity 
of the flow of streams, there seems to be no difference of opin- 
ion among competent observers concerning the value of forests 
in preventing land erosion on the slopes of hills and mountains. 

No one who has studied the conditions among the Appalachian 
Mountains will raise any question or express any doubt as to 
the value of forests in this regard. 

Eminent engineers like Prof. Swain, of Harvard University; 
eminent geologists like President Van Hise, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Mr. Bailey Willis and Dr. George Otis Smith, of 
the Geological Survey; L. C. Glenn, of Vanderbilt University; 
and a number of others who have made extended examinations 
through the Appalachian Mountain region are unanimous in 
their testimony on this point. 

Probably more than 25 per cent of the total area in the Ap- 
palachian region has been cleared and put in cultivation at 
some time during the past 30 years. 

Over at least one-half of this cleared area the lands are com- 
paratively level and should remain in cultivation. The rapidly 
increasing percentage of the cleared area, however, is on the 
steeper mountain slopes—both the lower slopes and higher 
slopes. 

As a rule, within 10 years after these steep sloping lands have 
been cleared the erosion is so rapid and so extensive that their 
cultivation is abandoned and their condition proceeds from 
bad to worse and ruin. In many cases the erosion is so rapid 
that reforestation is impossible. Year after year millions of 
cubic yards of soil are carried down these mountain slopes into 
the tributary streams and finally into the navigable streams 
beyond. 

Erosion is more extensive on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains only because these slopes have been longer cleared. 

The extent of the erosions depends upon the steepness of the 
slope, the amount of water falling as rain, and the character 
of the soil. The steeper the slope the more rapid the current 
of water and the more rapid the erosion. 

Erosion is not confined to the lower slopes. It is just as ex- 
tensive in proportion to the area cleared on the higher moun- 
tain slopes as it is on the lower. 

Grass will not prevent erosion on the mountain slopes in the 
southern Appalachians. Owing to the climatic conditions in 
that region grass does not have a dense sod except above 
5,000 feet or on the tops of the highest mountains. Therefore 
the forest, and the forest alone, can be depended upon to pre- 
vent erosion and to conserye the water supplies. 

The Geological Survey has just published an extensive report 
concerning the erosion of soils on the mountain slopes in the 
Appalachian region. The facts brought out in this report are 
in confirmation of the testimony of every experienced geologist 
who has examined that region, to the effect that the millions 
of cubic yards of soil that are yearly eroded from these moun- 
tain slopes are carried down into the mountain streams and 
by these mountain streams are carried farther down into the 
navigable rivers. These facts have not been and can not be 
denied, 7 

Take the Tennessee River, for example, which has been thor- 
oughly examined by Prof. Glenn and experts of the Geological 
Survey from the sources of this river throughout its entire 
length. Their reports, and also the reports of the Army engi- 
neers, show the enormous quantities of silt and gravel to be 
found in this river. (See Prof. L. C. Glenn, in American For- 
estry, July, 1910, p. 420.) 

There is no denying the fact that enormous quantities of 
sand and gravel and soil are yearly being carried into the nav- 
igable portions of the Tennessee River; enormous quantities 
of this material are accumulating in the Tennessee River, to be 
dredged out; and also that enormous quantities of this material 
are being transported farther downstream into the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. It should be remembered that the areas 
about the headwaters of the Tennessee River are more largely 
cleared of the forests than that, perhaps, of any other of the 
southern Appalachian streams. 

Investigations by Prof. Glenn and others show that on many 
other navigable streams having their headwaters in this region, 
such as the Chattahoochee and Savannah, and others, enormous 
quantities of sands and gravels are being carried down from 
the mountain slopes and deposited yearly in the navigable por- 
tions of these streams. The Coosa River, on the other hand, 
as indicated by investigations of Prof. Glenn, has its head- 
waters in a portion of this mountain region from which the 
forests have been but little cleared, and the navigable portions 
of this river contain correspondingly but small quantities of 
sands and gravels brought down from the mountains, 
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If anyone doubts that the navigable portions of rivers are 
shoaling because of the deposit in them of sediment brought 
down from slopes of the hills and mountains about the head- 
waters of these streams, if he will examine the reports of the 
Chief Engineer of the Army he will find ample evidence to the 
contrary. The dredging in the Ohio River shows a fairly con- 
stant increase since 1875, and facts will be found in those re- 
ports concerning similar conditions in many other rivers. 

Says Col. Chittenden in his paper referred to above (p. 276) : 

It must be clear from the foregoing that the bottom lands of the 
Missouri add nothing whatever to the total quantity of sediment that 
passes out of the mouth of the stream. Likewise, the Mississippi bot- 
toms contribute nothing to the volume of sediment that is carried into 
the Gulf of Mexico. It all comes from the uplands far and near, but 


rincipally from the more remote and hilly regions. (Paper before the 
ociety of Civil Engineers, p. 16.) LEE ie 


As to conditions in the Mississippi River, Col. Bixby, Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, in the House hearing, page 
134, gives some interesting data to the effect that in the Missis- 
sippi, from the Red River up to Cairo, effort is being made to 
maintain a 9-foot channel, whereas below the Red River, es- 
pecially between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, no depth less 
than 30 feet is known, and the depth in places is as great as 
150 feet. Doubtless the great mass of sediments, whether com- 
ing from adjacent banks or from the hills and mountains be- 
yond, are gradually moving down the river from shoal to shoal, 
and ultimately will silt up also this lower portion of the river. 

No further argument seems to be needed on this question. 
Anyone who studies the reports of the engineers themselves, and 
with these the reports of the geologists who examine the erosion 
of the hills about the headwaters of these streams, can have no 
question as to the relation between the forest about the head- 
waters and the navigability of the rivers below. 

Mr. President, there is much more that I wanted to say upon 
this subject, and I have here other authorities which I have not 
read in answer to the contention made by the Senator from 
Ohio and by the opponents of this bill that there is no appre- 
ciable or direct connection between deforestation and the navi- 
gability of streams, but I realize the fact that it is late and that 
the Senate wants to vote, and in view of that situation I desist 
from further discussion of the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was about to ask for a vote, if Sena- 
tors are ready—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, if other Senators desire to 
speak, I will withhold the request. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It will require but a very few minutes to 
say what I wish to say. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the provisions of this bill 
are so astounding as to make it difficult to know where to strike 
it in a minute. It proposes to authorize the purchase by the 
United States, in solid block, of the counties in New Hamp- 
shire of Carroll, Coos, and Grafton. The territory proposed to 
be purchased as a solitude cast 17,500 votes at the last election. 
It is proposed to purchase that territory and convert it into a 
solitude; that is the avowed purpose of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to ask the Senator who proposes 
to purchase that entire territory. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The terms of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. It is a mere suggestion on the 
part of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is presumed when you give authority 
to do it that the authority will be exercised. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Somebody has made a map, of which the 
Senator has obtained possession, which has no more actual 
bearing on this bill than last year’s almanac. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is Senate Document No. 91, a report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture upon this question. I do not 
know whether it is correct, but it is a part of the information 
that comes in here. 

Now, in North Carolina it is proposed to purchase 10 coun- 
ties, solid territory, and allotted portions in addition to it. 
Those counties are Buncombe, Cherokee, Graham, Haywood, 
Jackson, Macon, Madison, Mitchell, Swain, and Yancey. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They can not buy those counties. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I am not going to occupy much time, and 
if the Senator will be patient I will develop the point I am 
suggesting. That is the power which it is proposed to confer. 


The presumption is, I repeat, that when power is given to the 
executive officers of the Government, or a special board, they 
will exercise it to the limit. 

Now, those counties cast 27,000 yotes at the last election. 
There can not be any solitude there. They have a population 
of 135,000 people. There is not much evidence of solitude 
there. And why you should propose to convert it, or give any- 
one power to convert it, into a solitude is past understanding. 

Now, I come to West Virginia, and I take only the solid 
counties as shown upon this map in the report that is brought 
in here to accompany and support and sustain this bill. It is 
proposed to convert McDowell, Logan, Mingo, and Wyoming 
entirely to this purpose, and they cast 15,600 votes and have a 
population of over 75,000 people. It is because these conditions, 
brought in by the committee, I think I am correct in saying, 
are so astounding that they compel me to call the attention 
of the Senate to what we are doing. 

As to the State of Maine, I have not had time to figure up 
the counties that are to be bought by the Government. I say 
they are to be bought. I agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire that they never will be purchased. ‘The bill Is a 
farce. Why should we be expending a lot of time—having 
carried it over by unanimous consent from away last summer 
why should it be considered here and occupy a whole day of 
the time of the Senate if it is a farce? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us yote, then. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; we will vote all right; but I am 
going to vote only after giving those who shall look over our 
work in the years to come an opportunity of knowing what we 
did. There is one, the northwest corner—I say “corner;” it 
is a very large portion of the State of Maine—that is also 
subject to be made a victim of this bill. 

Kentucky has a strip through it as big as some of the States, 
and they go in and purchase this. I heard read from the re- 
port by the Senator from Ohio this-afternoon the response of 
one of the witnesses, an officer of the Government, who was 
examined by the committee as to what the probable or possible 
expenditure might amount to, and he said it might amount to 
$500,000,000. This proposition is a bigger one than the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. PAYNTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I do not quite understand the Senator from 
Idaho. Why do he and the Senator from New Hampshire 
say when the money is immediately made available for that 
purpose—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I can not understand why this is an idle 
proposition. If I thought it was an idle proposition, I would 
not have any concern about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I did not 
say none of it would be bought under the terms of the bill. I 
do say that the man who made the map, whoever he may have 
been, might just as well have included the entire State of New 
Hampshire and the entire State of Maine, and the Senator 
would have contended that we were going to purchase those 
entire States for forest reserves. The appropriation is limited, 
and it is not at all probable that any such investment as the 
Senator suggests is contemplated by anybody. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question. Does not the Senator think it is an 
entering wedge, a mere beginning for purchases all over the 
country in just the same manner, amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars? 5 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not going to enter the field of specu- 
lation, Mr. President. I am dealing with the bill as it is be- 
fore us. E 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to arrive at a definite conclusion as to how much money 
will be expended. It is the system, the theory, or policy that I 
object to entering upon. I object to entering upon a policy 
which provides for the expenditure of a limited sum of money 
when in the very report upon which we act it appears that we 
will probably have to expend multiplied figures. 

Mr. LODGE. Is not the life of the law limited? 

Mr. HEYBURN. But the life of Congress is not limited. 

Mr. LODGE. But would not Congress have to renew it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; and if you had bought half of the prop- 
erty which, in the judgment of these foresters, is necessary to 
conserve the water, some one would represent that unless you 
purchased another $5,000,000 worth you would have wasted 
the money already expended. We have seen these things grow 
up here. They grow up on a small foundation and then expand. 
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In other words, here we find a condition. Two or three hun- 
dred years ago a few people landed upon these lands along the 
Atlantic coast. They found them forests, uninhabited, took 
possession of them, and to the extent of the growth of the 
human family they have been populated. The growth of the 
human family is not a finished condition as yet. These lands 
are inhabited by several hundred thousand people, and it is 
fair to presume that conditions which attract that many will 
in the future, if the conditions are not changed, attract a great 
many more. You can not say that these lands are uninhabited 
or useless or that many people could not be living upon them. 
Millions of dollars of taxes are being collected every year from 
people who live on these lands, I am speaking with the figures 
before me. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
Idaho a question? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. We are theorizing largely 
here. I had a practical experience in 1908. In the watershed 
of the mountains bordering in North Carolina onto the foot- 
hills in South Carolina—we have not so much as North Caro- 
lina—there was an unusual rainfall. In that territory which 
the Senator speaks of as not being desolate, on the hillsides, 
which produce nothing in proportion to what the lower and 
more level lands produce, there was an unusual rainfall in 
1908. All the streams of South Carolina, the Pedee River, 
Lynches River, the Wateree, the Congaree, and the Santee, de- 
‘stroyed millions upon millions of dollars’ worth of property 
permanently by the erosion of these hills which could not have 
haprened had there been forests on them, because tons upon 
tons of silt, sand, and rock were carried down and deposited 
on the level alluvial land, and made sand bars and mud banks 
in the navigable streams, costing the State more than those 
counties were practically worth. It seems to me it would be a 
wise provision on the part of the Government, where the 
divergence is so wide in comparison with the lower lands, to 
make such an appropriation as will forestall any future flood. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I will cover that proposition 
in as few words as possible. Every fertile valley in this land 
or any other is due to the erosion of the hillsides and the bring- 
ing down from inaccessible places of that which makes the soil 
of the valley. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me 
to say right here—where it percolates through the leaves and 
where it goes through the sand such as a forest would give; 
but no one will deny what I said who will come into my State 
and see the practical result on the great hillsides. The Sena- 
tor must know that the carrying power of water is exactly 
according to the square of its velocity. The smaller rivers in 
the foothills carry down the water, and the minute it strikes 
the lower plain the velocity of the water is checked. It is not 
silt but sand and small stones that are deposited, to the de- 
struction not only of the navigation of headwaters, so far as 
navigation would go, but covering valuable lands. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, there are sand and gravel 
and rocks under the surface of the soil upon which the crops 
grow in all the great Mississippi Valley or any other valley. 
Who ever heard of the filling up of the ocean? Through untold 
centuries the mountain sides have been sending down through 
the aid of floods their deposits. They lodge in the valleys. It 
has been going on always. It did not commence with this 
Congress. The great plateau to-day at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates, 200 miles in length and 60 in extent, has been created 
since our written history began. Those rivers that used to 
flow separately into the sea have united by reason of it, and 
to-day American capital and English capital is undertaking to 
purchase those lands and reduce them to productive conditions. 
The Mississippi Valley was once rock bottom, without any soil 
upon it. The soil came down from all the States where the 
headwaters of the stream and its tributaries flow into the 
Mississippi. 

What would you keep the soil up on the mountain side for? 
To raise pasture for goats? 'That is the only practical use to 
which it could be put. Bring it down where people live and 
enterprise exists. Suppose, for instance, in the few valleys 
here and there damage is done to some person or some thing 
by the rain that falls to replenish the earth that crops may 
grow. No blessing is uniform in its application in the world. 
Do not be afraid of the storm that brings down to you the soil 
from the mountain sides. On the mountain sides it may be 
ornamental, but it is not useful. In the valley it produces the 
wealth of this country. 

Twenty county seats are included within the territory that 
is proposed to be taken into this reserve. The conditions that 
e earlier emigrants to this country found are sought to be 


repeated. Return to solitude, release these three or four hun- 
dred thousand people from their homes, and you have a choice 
between two things in disposing of them: Either put uniforms 
on them—a little cock feather in their hats—and pay them 
their wages out of the Public Treasury, or send them out to 
what is left of our western country to settle on new farms and 
become citizens of the new civilization. That is about all you 
ean do with them, or send them to your cities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. To Canada? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is suggested that we send them to 
Canada. I suppose they could find occupation there, entering 
into competition with people who were left on this side outside 
of these solitudes, and they would sell to us as long as we had 
any money, and when we have run out of money we will all 
go to Canada. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion. The bill, in my judgment, is so extraordinary that it 
should not receive the support of this body or become a law. 
It is the most radical piece of fancy legislation that has ever 
been proposed in the Congress of the United States. I say 
this without any disrespect for any individual or any dis- 
credit to any individual. I doubt whether down in the heart 
of any man there appears a grain of wisdom in this measure. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 4, lines 6 and 7, strike out the 
words “the Geological Survey” and in lieu thereof insert the 
words “the Engineer Corps of the United States Army.” 

Mr. BURTON. Just one word in explanation, Mr. President. 
The proviso reads: : 

Provided, That before any lands are purchased by the National For- 
est Reservation Commission said lands shall be examined by the 
Geological Survey and a report made to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


showing that the contro! of such lands will promote or protect the 
navigation of streams on whose watersheds they Lic. 


The question of reporting in regard to navigation rests with 
the Engineer Corps. This would lead to a most vicious piece of 
administration in that one bureau of the Government of the 
United States having control in a certain branch of work would 
be displaced and another having no connection with it would 
take its place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted, because at this stage of the session, with the crowd 
of business that is now being dealt with, an amendment would 
endanger the bill, if not defeat it. It is perfectly easy to make 
that change. If it is found necessary it can be made by an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. [Putting the 
question.] The noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me we ought to have the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. May I ask what number is re- 
quired to obtain them? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One-fifth of the Senators 


present. 
Mr. BURTON. I know; but what number would that mean? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only three rose to second 
the demand. 
Mr. BURTON. I must enter the statement that not by rising 


but raising the hand there was a considerable larger number 
than that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Only three raised their 
hands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to speak 
to the matter of the yeas and nays. I understood that the yeas 
and nays were denied, and that ought to end it. 

I rise, Mr. President, to say that I had intended to submit 
some observations on this bill, but as Senators are getting im- 
patient and many of them have engagements for the evening 
I shall not do so. For one, I am ready to vote on the bill, and 
I trust the Senate will soon be in the same frame of mind. 
Feeling sure that the bill will pass by a large majority, further 
discussion seems unnecessary. 

Mr. BURTON. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

The Secrerary. On page 5, line 14, after the word “ex- 
pressed,” insert the following proviso: 
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the commission timber shall be 
sold and water power shall be nted only at prices and on terms ap- 
proved by the National Forest Reservation Commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Ohid. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill, Mr. President, seems to make no 
provision for any payment whatever for water-power privileges, 
although they may be of the very highest value, and only makes 
provision for paying for timber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass? 
tar oe I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of 

e 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when his name was called). I desire to 
announce on behalf of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barry] 
that I have arranged for him a pair on all matters for this day 
with my colleague, the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BULKELEY]. 

Mr. BROWN (when Mr. Burkert’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Burkett] is unavoidably detained. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PAGE (when Mr. DILLINGHAM’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate. He is paired with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. PERCY]. 

Mr. FLINT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBERSON], who seems to 
be absent from the Chamber at this time; but I will transfer 
my pair to the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HEYBURN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON]. If 
I were not paired and at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. If he were 
present, I should vote yea.“ i 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BURKETT] 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. RayNer’s name was called). I 
am requested to announce that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rayner] is unavoidably detained. He is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If the Senator from Mary- 
land were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], but I am 
advised that if present he would vote for this bill. I will there- 
fore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for this day with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money]. If he were present, he would vote“ yea,“ and I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BACON (when Mr. TERRELL’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. TERRELL] is detained from the Chamber by ill- 
ness. On this question he is paired with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “ yea,” and the Senator from Alabama would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FOSTER (when Mr. THoRNTON’s name was Called). 
My colleague [Mr. THORNTON] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Heysurn]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PERCY. I wish to announce that I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. If he were 
present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BA] is paired with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BULKELEY], and that the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Depew]. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 9, as follows: 


Provided, That on lands acquired be 


YEAS—57. 
Bacon Burnham Dixon Gamble 
Beveridge Burrows du Pont Guggenheim 
Borah Carter Fletcher Jones 
Bourne Chamberlain Flint Kean 
Bradiey Crane Foster La Follette 
Brandegee Crawford Frazier Lodge 
Briggs Cummins mye Martin 
Brown Curtis Gallinger Newlands 


Nixon Richardson Smoot Warren 
Oliver Root Stephenson Watson 
Overman Scott Sutherland Wetmore 
age Simmons Swanson Young 
Penrose Smith, Md. ‘Taliaferro 
Perkins Smith, Mich, Taylor 
Piles Smith, 8. C. Warner 
NAYS—9. 
Bristow Cullom Gronna 3 
Burton Davis McCumber Shively 
Clark, Wyo. 
NOT VOTING—25. 
Aldrich Culberson Johnston Stone 
Baile Depew Lorimer Terrell 
Bankhead Dick Money Thornton 
Bulkele Dillingham Nelson Tillman 
Burke Gore Owen 
creep Hale Percy 
Clarke, Ark. Heyburn Rayner 


So the bill was passed. 
ENTRIES UPON LANDS RESERVED FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES, 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 349), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to furnish 
the House of Representatives with a duplicate enrolled copy of the bill 
(8. 9405) to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund, and 
for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in reimburse- 
ment n and for other purposes,” the original having been lost 
or misla 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 16, 1911, at 12 o'clock meridian. z 


proceed to the con- 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eæecutire nominations received by the Senate February 15, 1911. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Harold Hurd, of New Mexico, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Roswell, N. Mex., his term expiring March 11, 1911. (Re- 
appointment.) 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Lee Fairbanks, of Colorado, to be register of the land office 
at Del Norte, Colo., his term expiring March 3, 1911. (Re- 
appointment.) 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, 

Brig. Gen. James B. Aleshire, Quartermaster General, to be 
Quartermaster General, with the rank of brigadier general, for 
the period of four years, beginning July 1, 1911, with rank from 
July 1, 1907. His present appointment will expire by limitation 
June 30, 1911. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. John A. Hull, judge advocate, to be judge advocate 
with the rank of colonel from February 15, 1911, vice Col. 
Enoch H. Crowder, who accepted an appointment as judge 
advocate general, with the rank of brigadier general, on that 
date. 

Maj. John Biddle Porter, judge advocate, to be judge advo- 
cate with the rank of lieutenant colonel from February 15, 
1911, vice Lieut. Col. John A. Hull, promoted. 

PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieut. Samuel S. Bryant, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be captain from January 15, 1911, vice Capt. Frank 
L. Graham, retired from active service January 14, 1911. 

Second Lieut. Louis S. Emmanuelli, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, to be first lieutenant from January 15, 1911, vice First 
Lieut. Samuel S. Bryant, promoted. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieut. Edward A, Kreger, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to 
be judge advocate with the rank of major from February 15, 
1911, vice Maj. John Biddle Porter, promoted. 

INFANTRY ARM, 

To be second lieutenants with rank from February 11, 1911. 

Frederick Rodman Palmer, of Wisconsin, 

Stanley Willis Wood, of Missouri. 

Alexander Wilson, of Missouri. 

Xavier Francis Blauvelt, of the District of Columbia. 

Frank Dorwin Lackland, of the District of Columbia. 
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Mason Wilbur Gray, jr., of Michigan. 
Joseph Andrews, of Oklahoma. 

Albert Samuel Peake, of California. 
Floyd D. Carlock, of Ohio. 

Cushman Hartwell, of Pennsylvania. 
Arthur Boettcher, at large. 

Elisha Francis Riggs, of the District of Columbia. 
Horace Thurber Aplington, of New Tork. 
Henry Burnet Post, of New York, 

Fred Livingood Walker, of Ohio. 

Alvan Cullom Gillem, jr., at large. 

Rapp Brush, of Illinois. 

James Edward O’Phelan, of Minnesota. 
John O'Keefe Taussig, of Missouri. 

Bert Milton Atkinson, of Georgia. 

Edward George McCormick, of New York. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named assistant paymasters with the rank of 
ensign to be assistant paymasters in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 13th day of February, 
1911: 

William R. Van Buren, 

Raymond E. Corcoran, 

Elwood A. Cobey, 

Spencer E. Dickinson, 

Robert S. Chew, jr., and 

Russell Van de W. Bleecker. 

Asst. Naval Constructor John W. Woodruff to be a naval 
constructor in the Navy from the 12th day of February, 1911, 
upon the completion of eight years’ service as an assistant 
naval constructor. 

PosTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Clyde F. Baldwin to be postmaster at Whittier, Cal., in place 
of Clyde F. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1911. , 

Sheridan G. Berger to be postmaster at Ontario, Cal., in place 
of Sheridan G. Berger. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1911. 

Oliver H. Duvall to be postmaster at Claremont, Cal., in place 
of Oliver H. Duvall. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1911. 

George F. Hirsch to be postmaster at Longbeach, Cal. in 
place of George F. Hirsch. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1911. 

Frank B. Mackinder to be postmaster at St. Helena, Cal, in 
place of Frank B. Mackinder. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Ada Mayes to be postmaster at El Monte, Cal. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1911. 

James Mitchell to be postmaster at Dos Palos, Cal., in place 
of E. S. Davis, removed. 


Samuel S. Wood to be postmaster at Rialto, Cal., in place of 


Samuel S. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1911. 

Renaldo E. Taylor to be postmaster at Gridley, Cal., in place 
of Renaldo E. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 12, 1911. 

COLORADO. 


Harry A. Cobbett to be postmaster at Cedaredge, Colo. Office | 


became presidential January 1, 1911. 
Judson E. Sipprelle to be postmaster at Grand Valley, Colo. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Jessie S. Rose to be postmaster at Manchester, Conn., in place 
of Jessie S. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expires February 18, 
1911. 


FLORIDA. 

Joseph P. Schell to be postmaster at Chipley, Fla., in place of 
Joseph P. Schell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1911. 

GEORGIA. 

Wilie Mishoe to be postmaster at Soperton, Ga. Office be- 

came presidential January 1, 1911. 
IDAHO. 

Rhese P. Harmon to be postmaster at Mountain Home, Idaho- 

in place of Millie E. Longfellow.. Incumbent’s commission ex- 


pired January 28, 1911. 
ILLINOIS. 


Charles L. Blandin to be postmaster at Blandinsville, III., in 
place of Frank M. Herzog. expired 
February 7, 1911. 


Incumbent's commission 


Henry K. Brockway to be postmaster at Barrington, III., in 
place of Henry K. Brockway. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 18, 1911. 

Ira M. White to be postmaster at Walnut, III., in place of 
Harry Whitver, resigned. 

INDIANA. 

William V. Barr to be postmaster at Bicknell, Ind., in place 
of Winfield S. Kieth. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1910. 

Walter Bradfute to be postmaster at Bloomington, Ind., in 
place of Walter Bradfute. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 23, 1911. 

John M. Davis to be postmaster at Columbus, Ind., in place 
of William F. Coats. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1909. 

Harvey H. Harshman to be postmaster at Dunkirk, Ind., in 
place of John C. Fudge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1910. 

William H. Mote to be postmaster at Union City, Ind., in 
place of George W. Patchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1911. 

Charles T. O'Haver to be postmaster at Lyons, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. ; 

William C. Porter to be postmaster at Red Key, Ind., in 
place of Joseph C. Andrew. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 12, 1911. 

IOWA. 

William N. Oursler to be postmaster at Odebolt, Iowa, in 
place of William N. Oursler. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 


KANSAS 


C. E. Ingalls to be postmaster at Washington, Kans., in place 
of Charles Smith, resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


Elizabeth Reiley to be postmaster at Clinton, La., in place of 
Amy C. Reiley, resigned. 

MARYLAND. 

Clarence H. Oldfield to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Md., in 
place of Hamilton Oldfield, deceased. 

Fred W. Wilson to be postmaster at Upper Marlboro, Md., in 
place of Charlton Sassacer, resigned. 

MINNESOTA. 

Thomas M. Paine to be postmaster at Glencoe, Minn., in place 
s TAS M. Paine. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 

Caroline E. Smith to be postmaster at Morton, Minn, Office 
became presidential January 1, 1909. 

Edward Yanish to be postmaster at St. Paul, Minn., in place 
of Edward Yanish. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1911. 

MISSOURI. 

A. G. Baker to be postmaster at Versailles, Mo., in place of 
James W. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired June 11, 1910. 

John D. Kerr to be postmaster at Savannah, Mo., in place of 
Ida Blackburn. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1910. 

Charles E. Rinehart to be postmaster at Browning, Mo., in 
place of Benjamin F. Carter, deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

A. F. Buechler to be postmaster at Grand Island, Nebr., in 
place of Howard C. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1910. 

Wesley Tressler to be postmaster at Ogallala, Nebr., in place 
of Wesley Tressler. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
20, 1911. 

NEW YORK. 


William H. Clark to be postmaster at Cortland, N. Y., in place 
of George H. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1911. 

Samuel T. Dusenberry to be postmaster at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., in place of Gilmore O. Bush, resigned. 

Frank N. Webster to be postmaster at Spencerport, N. Y., 
in place of Frank N. Webster. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 2, 1910. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Barnabas A. Baber to be postmaster at Shelby, N. C., in place 
of Barnabas A. Baber. Incumbent’s on expired De- 
cember 10, 1910. 

William J. Flowers to be postmaster at Mount Olive, N. O., 
in place of William J. Flowers. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 23, 1911, 
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Neill MeFayden to be postmaster at Raeford, N. C., in place 
of Daniel J. Curry, deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Herbert B. Grover to be postmaster at Grafton, N. Dak., in 
place of E. H. Pierce, resigned. 

William J. Hoskins to be postmaster at Rolla, N. Dak., in 
place of William J. Hoskins. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 20, 1911. 

C. E. Shepard to be postmaster at White Earth, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1907. 

OHIO. 


Hugh A. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1910. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Newton S. Brittain, jr., to be postmaster at East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., in place of Jesse Ransberry. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 13, 1911. 

Fred G. Brown to be postmaster at Knoxville, Pa., in place 
of John C. White. Incumbent's commission expired April 9, 
1908. 

Henry M. Brownback to be postmaster at Norristown, Pa., 
in place of Henry M. Brownback. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 13, 1911. 

Charles G. Gill to be postmaster at Madera, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 

H. C. Gordon to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Pa., in place 
2 pina E. Dubbel. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1911. 

Harry B. Heywood to be postmaster at Conshohocken, Pa., 
in place of Harry B. Heywood. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires February 18, 1911. 

Oscar D. Schaeffer to be postmaster at Nazareth, Pa., in 
place of William M. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1911. 

William W. Scott to be postmaster at Sewickley, Pa., in 
place of William W. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 18, 1911. 

George F. P. Wanger to be postmaster at Pottstown, Pa., in 
place of William P. Bach. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1911. 

UTAH. 

Thomas Braby to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Utah, in 
place of Thomas Braby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1907. 

VIRGINIA. 

E. B. Travis to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Va. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1910. 


WASHINGTON. 


F. L. Stocking to be postmaster at Tacoma, Wash., in place 
of Henry L. Votaw, deceased. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Isaac I. Riley to be postmaster at Spencer, W. Va., in place 
of Edwin H. Flynn, resigned. 

William F. Squires to be postmaster at Parsons, W. Va., in 
place of William F. Squires. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

WISCONSIN. 

John W. Bell to be postmaster at Chetek, Wis., in place of 
John W. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1911. 

Charles F. Henrizi to be postmaster at Menominee Falls, Wis.. 
in place of Charles F, Henrizi. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 22, 1910. 

George A. Packard to be postmaster at Bayfield, Wis., in place 
of George A. Packard. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 10, 1911. 

John H. Snyder, jr., to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Wis., in 
place of Thomas W. Morefield. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1911. 

David B. Worthington to be postmaster at Beloit, Wis., in 
place of David B. Worthington. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 2, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 15, 1911, 
UNITED States MARSHALS. 
William S. Cade to be United States marshal for the western 
district of Oklahoma. 
Thomas F. McGourin to be United States marshal for the 
northern district of Florida. 


W. A. Halteman to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Washington. 

Joseph R. H. Jacoby to be United States marshal for the 
western district of Washington. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Lieut. Col. Samuel E. Allen to be colonel. 
Maj. John W. Ruckman to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. James M. Williams to be major. 


First Lieut. William E. Murray to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Abney Payne to be first lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

John Emmitt Sloan to be second lieutenant. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants with rank from February 6, 1911. 
Omar Heinrich Quade, of Missouri. 
Guy Logan Qualls, of Missouri. 
Leopold Mitchell, of Louisiana. 
Philip Barry Connolly, of New York. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The foilowing-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 6th day of June, 1910, to fill yacancies existing in that 
grade on that date: 

Harry A. Badt, 

Walter L. Heiberg, and 

Martin J. Peterson. 

Posr MASTERS. 


GEORGIA, 
Frank P. Mitchell, Americus. 
ILLINOIS, 
James Porter, Martinsville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Frank E. Saltmarsh, Miller, 


TENNESSEE. 
John T. Hale, Trenton. 
Grover S. McNabb, Erwin. 
William A. Pamplin, Fayetteville. 
William Spellings, McKenzie. 
Oscar N. Vaughn, Pikeville. 


INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 


The injunction of secrecy was remoyed from the following: 

A convention concerning literary and artistic copyrights, 
signed on August 11, 1910. (Ex. E, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 

A convention relatiye to the creation of an international prize 
court (Ex. Q, 60th Cong., Ist sess.) and a protocol thereto (Ex. 
H, 61st Cong., 3d sess.). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, February 15, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. . 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
FAMINE IN CHINA. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to call up the conference report on the bill (H. R. 32473) for the 
relief of the sufferers from famine in China. 

Mr. PEARRE rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland desire 
to correct the Recorp or Journal? 

Mr. PEARRB. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman a 
little later. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous con- 
sent to call up a short conference report, which the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes ef the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
32473) for the relief of the sufferers from famine in China hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 


—— 
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mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, and agree to the 


same. 
J. A. T. HULL, 
F. C. STEVENS, 
James Hay, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 
Jas. P. TALIAFERRO, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] asks 
unanimous consent to dispose of this conference report at this 
time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the conference 
report be adopted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. PEARRE rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland rises. Does 
he rise to a question of personal privilege? 

Mr. PEARRE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. And asks unanimous consent? 

Mr. PEARRE. Yes, sir. Mr. Speaker, the question of per- 
sonal privilege to which I rise is a misstatement, not an inten- 
tional one, I am sure, in a Baltimore newspaper as to my atti- 
tude toward the reciprocity treaty. Inasmuch as this was an 
important matter and an occasion where no man should dodge, 
I desire to correct the statement and say that I was called 
away by illness at home and was compelled to pair; and on 
page 2562 of the Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings it will be 
seen that I was paired with Mr. Livineston, of Georgia, I being 
in favor of the reciprocity agreement, for which I would have 
voted. I simply want to make that statement, Mr. Speaker. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PARKER: Mr. Speaker, I rise to report a resolution 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, which is privileged under 
the Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PARKER] presents, as he says, a privileged question under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man can do that only by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. It might be such a high privilege, from 
all that the Chair knows, that possibly it might not require 
unanimous consent. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 975. 


Resolved, That Walter J. Fahy did, on the 4th day of February, 1911, 
commit a breach of the privileges of the House of Representatives, and 
that he be excluded from the House of Representatives and from all 
privileges therein for 10 days. 


Mr. PARKER. That is for 10 days. 

The SPEAKER. While the opinion of the Chair was and 
still is that this is a question of privilege, and of high privilege, 
touching the conduct of business of the House, yet as the House 
has settled this matter by overruling the Chair, in harmony 
with that sentiment the Chair would hold that it would require 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk now read 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(House Report No. 2167, Sixty-first Congress, third session.] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
House resolution 950, in the following words— 

“ Resolved, That the matter brought to the attention of the House by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with authority to send for persons and papers 
and to proceed, by subcommittee or co: ttee, to examine witnesses 
upos en and with instructions to report not later than February 18, 

roceeded to take testimony as to the facts and occurrences u the 
oor of the House on the 4th day of February, 1911, which were brought 
to the attention of the House by Mr. Macon, a Representative from 
the State of Arkansas, on the 6th day of February, 1911, in order that 
the House should determine what in its ju t would be best to do 
in regard to it. Your committee find that none of the newspaper 
correspondents except Walter J. Fahy were at that time guilty of any 
invasion of the privileges of the House. 

Mr. Walter J. Fahy, in a letter of apology to the House, printed on 
page 2201 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, says that he realizes that 

is attempted assault upon a Member of the House on Saturday after- 
noon, February 4, was a violation of the rules of the House and of the 


Constitution of the United States, and desires, through the Speaker, to 
apologize to the House. His words are as follows in this connection: 

“ Realizing that my attempted assault on a Member of this House 
Saturday evening, February 4, was a violation of the rules of the 


House and of the Constitution of the United States, I desire, through 
you, to apologize to the House of Representatives.” 

His brief, handed to the committee and printed in the hearings, 
again makes the following admission : 

“First. I admit that violated the rules and privil of the 
House by attempting to call Mr, Macon to account for his insulting 
from the admissions of Mr. Fahy and from 


attack upon me in a s m 

Your committee fin 
the testimony that he did violate the rules of the House and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In view of the apology that has been 
tendered by Mr. Fahy, your committee is of the opinion that no 
ates punishment should be imposed than a withdrawal of the privi- 
eges of the House as a newspaper reporter, and recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That Walter J. Fahy did, on the 4th day of February, 
1911, commit a breach of the ee of the House of Representa- 
tives and that he be excluded from the House of Representatives and 
from all privileges therein for 10 days.” 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 423. An act to establish in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the children’s bureau; 

S. 10224. An act to restore in part the rank of Lieuts. Thomas 
Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service; 

S. 9892. An act providing for the disposition of moneys re- 
covered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse property; 

S. 9891. An act relating to the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion for the raising of the North Point Light Station, Wis.; 

S. 9822. An act directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
32, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; 

S. 9819. An act granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, rights of way in and through certain public lands 
of the United States in California; and 

S. 5583. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the Edison Electric Co. a permit to occupy certain lands for 
electric-power plants in the San Bernardino, Sierra, and San 
Gabriel Forest Reserves, in the State of California,” by extend- 
ing the time to complete and put in operation the power plants 
specified in subdivisions (g), (h), and (i) of section 1 of said 
act. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8699. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to recog- 
nize William Mitchell, deceased, as having been a member of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, Civil War; and 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River near Byron, III.; P 

H. R. 31166. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; 

H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 

H. R. 27069. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
in New Madrid location and survey No. 2880; 

H. R. 21965. An act for the relief of Mary Wind French; 

H. R. 30571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, III.; 

H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Corpo- 
ration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River; 

H. R. 31353. An act for the relief of F. W. Mueller; and 

H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to com- 
memorate the discovery of Lake Champlain. 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 818), 
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which was read and, with the accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives, 
dated December 13, 1906, and to the resolution of the Senate, 
dated January 18, 1907, I transmit herewith Part I of the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Corporations on the lumber indus- 


try of the United States. 
Wa. H. Tart, 
Tue WHITE House, February 14, 1911. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without. amendment, 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain 
oaths; and 

H. R. 25569. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to 
Margaret Padgett for certain public lands therein d 

The message also announced that the Senate had.passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the serpy Oh be directed to est the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 31538) to au- 
thorize the 8 Mobile & — * Orleans Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a 
bridge over and across the Mobile River and its navigable channels on 
a line opposite the city of Mobile. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 9819. An act granting to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., rights of way in and through certain public lands of 
the United States in California; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S. 9822. An act directing the Secretary of War to convey the 
outstanding legal title of the United States to sublots Nos. 31, 
82, and 33 of original lot No. 3, square No. 80, in the city of 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

S. 10224. An act to restore in part the rank of Lieuts. Thomas 
Marcus Molloy and Joseph Henry Crozier, United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 423. An act to establish in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a bureau to be known as the children’s bureau; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

S. 5583. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting the 
Edison Electric Co. a permit to occupy certain lands for 
electric power plants in the San Bernardino, Sierra, and San 
Gabriel Forest Reserves, in the State of California,” by extend- 
ing the time to complete and put in operation the power plants 
specified in subdivisions (g), (h), and (i) of section 1 of said 
act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. 9892. An act providing for the disposition of moneys re- 
covered on account of injury or damage to lighthouse property; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 9891. An act relating to the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion for the raising of the North Point Light Station, Wis.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up the bill H. R. 23337, known as the codification bill, as the 
unfinished business of the day. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DWIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DwicHtT] moves a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Alexander, N. Y. Capron El Gill, Md. 
Allen Cassi Estopinal dm — 57 
Clark, Fassett Goebel 
Anthon Coudrey Finley Hamer 
Barchfe Davis Fish Hamilton 
Barclay by Foelker Hanna 
Darpan Di ey augen 
Driscoll, M. E. Fowler avens 
— Ky. rey ardner, Mich, Hawley 
Bradley Edwards, Ky. Garner, Pa, Hayes 


Hill Payne Sperry 
Hinshaw McGuire, Okla. Pou Stanley 
Hobson McKinley, Ill, Ransdell, La Stevens, Minn. 
Howard MeMorran Reeder Sturgiss 
Hubbard, W. Va. Madden Reid Talbott 

Huff Maynard Rhinock Taylor, Ohio 
Hughes, W. Va. Miller, Minn. Roberts omas, Ohio 
Joyce Millington Rothermel Townsen 
Kahn Moore, Sabath Turnbull 
Keifer Morehead Saunders Vreeland 
Kennedy, Ohio Mudd Sherley Wanger 
Enap Murdock Sisson Wheeler 
Korbly Murph: Slem Willett 
Lawrence Nicholis Smith, Cal. Wilson, Pa 
Lindsay Connell Smith, Ren: Wood, N. J. 
Livingston Olcott Smith, Tex. 

Lowden Palmer, A. M. Snap 

Lundin Patterson Sparkman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LANGLEY). Two hundred 
and seventy-five Members—a quorum—haye answered to their 
names. ‘The Chair will entertain a motion to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. ; 

Mr. MANN. I move to dispense with further proceedings un- 
der the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Kwapp, for one day, on account of sickness. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLMSTED] will take the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The business before the House, 
this being calendar Wednesday, is the bill (H. R. 23377) to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that we 
proceed with the consideration of the bill (H. R. 23377) to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is not necessary, 
as it is the unfinished business. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 168. The said court shall have power to call upon any of the 
departments for any information or papers it may deem necessary, and 
shall have the use of all recorded and printed — — made by the com- 
mittees of each House of 5 when deemed necessary in the prose- 
cution of its business. But the head of any r pe refuse and 
omit to comply with any call for information or papers when, in his 
opinion, such compliance would be injurious to the public only 


Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend remarks in the Record in order that I may print two peti- 
tions which I hold in my hand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to extend remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Resolution petitioning Congress to enact the illiteracy test and other 
measures for exeluding undesirable immigration. 


the Immigration Commission, which was created four years 
ago to determine the feasibility of the illiteracy test, has made its final 
report, consistin 5 40 volumes, and in a 40-page summary, Senate 
8 No. , unanimously re the n of restrictive legisla- 
tion, and eight res the nine members recommend the ney test as 
4 pe easible single method of restricting undesirable immigra- 
on: and 
e said commission 


ereas th that “ substantial oe 2 
Is demanded by economi 


reports 
moral, — social considerations, bes in 
its report the reasons an ests methods by which the 1 States 
will have some such er migration legislation as other countries, 
and would not continue to be the only country any considerable 
net ee immigration—in truth, the world’s dumping ground: There- 


fore be 
Resolwed by 30 Junior Order United American Mechanics, located at 
Purcellville, State of Virginia, Ma we respectfully urge upon Con 
the immediate enactment of H. R. 15413 and other measures proposed 
by the Immi Lion Commissi 
foo tens 191 


a 


A. F. SEATON, Councilor. 
W. N. BEMDUM, Recording Secretary. 


— 


THE TRAVELERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Alexandria, February II, 1911. 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The national board of directors of the araroa Pro- 
tective Association unanimously remonstrates against the — of 
an 5 —— pre r 17 2 this Co! This organization, re 3 
4, orters, obbers, co commission merchan buyers, 
and lera. p does not a = for protection of its business, but objects to 
ve 


~~ changes and page of elimination now pursued by large 

terests, known as trusts, reasonably points to the fact that 
— would be enhanced by the proposed legislation over the 
interests of the small local deal more y where a branch 


ers, 
house is now maintained or where pan ution would 
er of absorption 


make one essential to their continued gro in pow 
and eae i of competition. Throu Sb jr PN t competition in 
vantage—the merchant making 


4 — F comes universal a 
e lowest 5 price and quickest delivery 15 by far the greater seller. 


1911. 
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It has been stated that the increased postage cancellations would 
automatically increase the salaries of postmasters of the fourth class. 


This statement strongly sets forth that Government employees would 
at once become the direct competitors of the merchants of all dis- 
tributing points, whether large or small. We can not concede that the 
Government should become our competitor. 

We enter our protest against the local rural parcels-post bill because 
of apparent conditions herein expressed and further because we believe 
that this compromise measure means the adoption of a broader bill. If 
the proposed discrimination, the local rural parcels post, should pass, 
then it is natural to assume that the large corporate interests, or 
trusts, through the agency of large mail-order houses, would 

uitable and Just legislation. The passage of this proposed measure 
will in time totally eliminate the jobber and destroy the business of 
the retailer. If our farm families send cash to the larger stores of the 
city, then the near-by and indulgent creditor must suffer a final loss of 
credits given and future business. 

If the regulation of express rates is the object of these bills, then 
we ask, Why do you not correct the abuses legislatively and not 
through governmental competition? 


Very respectfully, J. Y. WILLIAMS, 


National Chairman Legislative Committee. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend some remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? k 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I beg leave to submit 
the following statement concerning the segregated mineral land 
in the fourth congressional district of Oklahoma, which state- 
ment has been prepared by W. H. Fuller, of McAlester, Okla., 
and Philas S. Jones, of Wilburton, Okla. : 

“ STATEMENT AS TO THE SEGREGATED COAL LANDS IN THAT PART OF OKLA- 
HOMA FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

“The act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, section 58, pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Interior should cause to be seg- 
regated coal lands in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations not 
to exceed in extent 500,000 acres, the same to be sold within 
three years under terms and conditions as provided in section 
59 of said act. 

“Under this provision there was segregated from allotment 
about 450,000 acres. 

“There are located on this segregated land some thirty-odd 
towns, varying in size from McAlester, a town of about 14,000 
people, to smaller villages. Owing to the fact of this segrega- 
tion, of course, the land could not be sold or disposed of to actual 
settlers, and no one has a right to live upon the land or to culti- 
vate the same, with the exception of the miners engaged in 
actual mining or lessees of the surface for agricultural purposes. 

“Prior to this segregation there were a great many Indians 
occupying the land, who made considerable + improvements 
thereon, which the law provided should be appraised and the 
Indian paid the value of his improvements. The appraisements 
have been made, all according to the above-mentioned act. 

“Since statehood this tract, together with the balance of the 
1 has been laid off into counties and is distributed as fol- 
ows: 


“An inspection of the map shows that this segregated coal 
land surrounds and hems in a number of the most important 
towns in the eastern portion of the new State, such as McAl- 
ester, Haileyville, Hartshorne, Coalgate, Lehigh, Wilburton, 
McCurtain, and Poteau. 

“There is no law now on the statute books providing for the 
disposition of this land. All of the people of these counties 
desire to have this land sold, especially the surface, and at a 
conference held at McAlester, in which all of the towns in the 
segregated district were represented, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 


“‘To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States: 


„We, the people of the segregated coal belt of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, of the State of Oklahoma, acting in 
convention through duly chosen delegates from six of the seven 
counties of such district and 30 towns therein, respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United States to provide by 
law for the immediate sale of the surface of the segregated 
coal lands of such nations, separate and apart from the under- 


lying mineral, to actual settlers in tracts of not to exceed 160 
acres of agricultural land to each purchaser, under rules and 
regulations to be provided by the Secretary of the Interior, 
said rules to protect the value of the underlying mineral by 
prescribing in advance of such sale the method of acquiring any 
part of the surface for use in mining operations. We further 
recommend that said surface be sold on partial payments, but 
that the land be made taxable immediately after the first 
payment. - 

In view of the fact that such sale was unanimously recom- 
mended by a special committee of the Senate appointed by the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, and composed of Senators CLARK of Wyo- 
ming, Clark of Montana, Teller of Colorado, Long of Kansas. 
and BRANDEGEE of Connecticut, after an exhaustive hearing of 
the matter, held in what was the then Indian Territory, and in 
further view of the fact that such sale was recommended in 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior in 1908 and 
renewed in 1909, we do not reiterate the numerous reasons set 
forth by previous conventions for a number of years why such 
sale would not only result in the Indians, the lawful owners, 
realizing the largest amount for their property, but would be 
also of vast benefit to the general development of the country; 
but we would respectfully urge upon the Congress the necessity 
for immediate action. 

“* Henry P. Ropsrns, Pittsburg County. 
“J. H. MITCHELL, Coal County. 

„W. H. REYNOLDS, Atoka County. 
„J. W. REDPATH, Latimer County. 
“<J. F. Carter, Le Flore County. 
„H. G. SPAULDING, Carter County.’ 


“The Senate committee, referred to in the above resolution, 
in their report, which is found in report of the select com- 
mittee to investigate matters connected with the affairs in the 
Indian Territory, on page 4, which report is known as report 
No. 5013, Part I, makes the following recommendation: 

Upon consideration of the whole matter the committee 
recommends that immediate steps be taken to provide for the 
sale of the surface of said segregation for the best price ob- 
tainable, in tracts not exceeding 160 acres each to actual bona 
fide settlers, reserving from sale a sufficient amount of surface 
for the necessary outside works, buildings, and operation of 
mines. The committee is convinced that by dealing thus sepa- 
rately with the surface and the mineral the best prices can be 
obtained for the owners and the best results will accrue to 
the State and its people.’ 

“The Secretary of the Interior in his annual report of 1907, 
Tome 1, pages 27 and 28, makes the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“* COAL LAND. 


“< There has been no change in the condition of the segre- 
gated coal lands belonging to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
About 106,760 acres are under lease, and careful examination 
is being made of the remaining 338,352 acres to determine the 
locality and character of the underlying coal. This examina- 
tion will make it possible to more closely estimate the value of 
the coal and to determine how best to dispose of it. Immediate 
action should be taken relative to the disposal of the surface. 
The improvements on the surface have been appraised and 
should be sold. At present it is not possible to give title, and 
should the occupant leave the improvements would soon be de- 
stroyed, the Government having no right whatever to lease or 
otherwise use them. But, quite apart from the question of im- 
provements, legislation should be enacted which will make it 
possible to dispose of the surface separate from the underlying 
coal. By that separation the surface could be immediately 
disposed of for purposes to which it is best adapted and the 
proceeds turned over to the owners, reserving, of course, the 
necessary right to occupy so much of the surface as may be 
necessary for the opening and operation of mines.’ 

“ Secretary Garfield, in bis annual report for the year 1908, 
made a like recommendation, and called attention to his report 
of 1907, as setting forth his position at that time. 

“Secretary Ballinger, in his annal report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, on page 48, refers to this matter as follows: 

J therefore recommend legislation as follows: 5. That the 
sale of the surface of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, aggregating approxi- 
mately 445,000 acres, be authorized to be made under rules and 
regulations of the department, and that the minerals thereunder 
be disposed of separately, as may be deemed advisable to the 
best interest of the Indian.’ 

“At the present time this land is bearing no share of the bur- 
den of taxation, and is bringing in no revenue whatsoever, so 
far as the surface is concerned, to the Indians, and it is clearly 
desired, on behalf of the great masses of the Indians, that this 
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land be sold and the money prorated among the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians according to the treaty ratified September, 
1902, and all the people residing in the counties mentioned 
above are desirous of having the land sold in order that it may 
bear its just portion of the burden of maintaining schools and 
county and State government. 

“In several of the counties in the segregated coal belt a small 
amount of the real estate is subject to taxation. Much of the 
land in these counties is restricted land and not subject to tax- 
ation. These restricted lands, together with the segregated 
coal lands, leave a small amount of real estate only in these 
counties subject to taxation; for these reasons the personal 
property in these counties bears a very high rate of taxation. 

“No steps whatever have been taken by any of these coun- 
ties toward the erection of any courthouse or county jail or any 
other county buildings, because the counties are not able even 
to begin the erection of any public building until more real 
estate in these counties becomes taxable. 

“The sale of the surface of the segregated coal lands will 
add at least $5,000,000 to the tax duplicate of these seven 


counties which include this district. Owing to the conditions 


mentioned above there are hundreds of school children, residing 
outside of the towns on this coal land, that have very inferior 
school privileges. ‘There can be no bonds issued for the erec- 
tion of school buildings, and the personal property subject to 
taxation is insufficient to maintain schools. This condition will 
be immediately relieved by the sale of the surface of these coal 
lands. 

“A very considerable portion of the surface of these segre- 
gated lands is now rented and leased for the short period of 
one year at a time by the Interior Department. The system of 
cultivation now in vogue on these coal lands is very inferior 
and quite destructive to the soil, and in a few more years the 
washing of the soil, now going on under this method of short- 
term leasing, will so depreciate the value of the surface as to 
make it worthless.” 

The Legislature of the State of Oklahoma recently passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate concurrent resolution 17.—By Redwine. 


A resolution memorializing Congress to an act prov. for the 

2 the coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and kasaw 

ations, 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United 
States a bill viding for the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and ckasaw Nations; and 

Whereas said bill has been drafted and agreed upon by all interests 
affected, Indians and white people alike, thereby remo the objec- 
tions to said legislation that have heretofore existed, and all interests 
affected are now its passage, the Indians because it will carry out 
the solemn treaty stipulations contained in the supplementary a; t 
of 1902 for the Sale of their coal and asphalt lands and the distribution 
per capita of the proceeds, and the white people because it would result 

the development and taxation of a large area of land now wholly 
pa ig gie and untaxable, thereby lightening the burden of taxation 
and resulting in pa good to the whole people of the State of Okla- 


Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring 
thercin), That the Congress of the United States be, and the same is 
hereby, memorialized to pass an act at the present session of Congress 

f segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and the distribution of 
the proceeds per capita among the Indians. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. T. P. 
Gorr and the Hon. ROBERT L. Owen and to the Members of Congress of 
Oklahoma, and that they be requested to present the same to Congress. 


Passed by the senate February 6, 1911. 
J. ELMER THOMAS, 


President pro tempore of Benate. 
Passed by the house of representatives February 6, 1911. 


W. A. DURANT, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 189. [No person shall be excluded as a witness in the Court of 
Claims on account of color, or because he or she is a party to or in- 
terested in the cause or proceeding; and any plaintif or party in in- 
terest may be examined as a witness on the of the Government. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
This section provides, in reference to the testimony in the Court 
of Claims: 

No person shall be excluded as a witness in the Court of Claims on 
account of color, or because he or she is a party to or interested in 
the cause or proceeding. 

I apprehend that the provision on account of color must have 
been inserted in the original law before the constitutional 
amendments were agreed to, and I doubt the advisability of 
carrying it in the existing law, because I think that Congress 
could not exclude them on account of color. I move to strike 
out in line 15, page 151, the words “on account of color or,” so 
that it will read: 


No N shall be excluded as a witness in the Court of Claims be- 
cause he or she is a party to or interested in the cause, etc. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On pane 151 line — strike out the words “on account of color 
so tha section will read: as a 
mess in the Court of Claims because he or she is a party to or in- 
terested in, etc.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman a question concerning this 
section with reference to the last clause: 

And any plaintiff or party in interest may be examined as a witness 
on the part of the Government. 
neers that exclude a party from being examined in his own 

alf? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I think if the gentleman will 
observe the language in the preceding clause—“ no person shall 
be excluded as a witness because he or she is a party to or 
interested in the cause or proceeding ’’—he will see that it does 
not. That clause only means that the Government may call 
the party in interest to testify, I suppose for cross-examina- 
tion, as in ordinary cases. s 

Mr. CULLOP. Could not the Government, without this pro- 
vision, call the party as a witness anyhow? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I will say in reply that while 
that is the practice in all the States there may be some doubt 
about it in the Federal courts. This is carried as a provision 
in the Bowman Act of 1883 and the Tucker Act of 1887, and I 
believe the question has been raised at times as to whether, in 
the Federal procedure, the Government has that right. 

Mr. CULLOP. It seems to me the provision is altogether 
superfluous. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I do not think so; and, at any 
rate, it can do no harm. 

Mr. CULLOP. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 191. There is hereby created a United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, which shall be presided over by a presiding ju and four 
associate judges, each of whom shall be appointed by the dent, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall recetve a sal- 
ary of $7,000 a year. The 118 judge shall be so des ted in 
the order of a und in the commission issued to him by the 
President ; he associate judges shall have precedence according to 
the date of thelr commissions. The said court shall 5 8 n 
„ or a majority of them, shall have qualified. 
Any three members of said court s constitute a quorum, and the 
concurrence of three members shall be necessary to any decision thereof. 
In case of a vacancy or of the tem sins § inability or disqualification, 
dent may, cpon the reqwest on toe peesiaine of saad — 
nate any qualified United States circuit or datie uage or judges 
act in his or their place; and such circuit or dist: udges shall be 
duly qualified to so act. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, 
on page 152, line 3, by striking out the words “is hereby cre- 
ated and insert the words “shall be.” That was the language 
in the original act, but it is not proper for this revision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 152, line 3, strike out the words “is hereby created” and in- 
sert the words shall be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Speaker, on line 4, 
page 152, I move to strike out the words “be presided over” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ consist of.” 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

On page 152, line 4, strike out the words “be presided over” and 
insert the words “ consist of.” 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, one suggestion. That amend- 
ment to strike out should include the word “by.” 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is right about 
that. The word “by” should be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be modified as suggested. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I moye to strike out the last word. 
I suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he also 
ought to move to strike out, in line 12, the language: 

The said court shall organize and open for the transaction of busi- 
ness in the ay of Washington, D. C., when the judges, or a majority 
of them, shall have qualified. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I think the gen- 
tleman is entirely correct about that. The court has already 
been organized, and this language was useful when we re- 
ported the bill. If the gentleman will offer that amendment, I 
will agree to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer that amendment, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 


1911. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, lines 12 to 15, strike out all after the word “ commis- 
sions” down to and including the word “ qualified.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now upon the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 195. In addition to the clerk, the court may appoint an assistant 
clerk at a salary of $2,000 per annum, five stenographie clerks at a 
salary of $1,600 per annum each, one stenographic reporter at a salary 
of $2,500 per annum, and a messenger at a 5 of $840 per annum, 
all payable in equal monthly installments, and all of whom, including 
the clerk, shall hold office during the pleasure of and perform such duties 
as are assigned them by the court. Said reporter shall A ober ned and 
transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury once a week in time for pub- 
lication in the Treasury Decisions copies of all decisions rend to 
that date by said court, and prepare and transmit, under the direction 
of said court, at least once a year, reports of said decisions rendered 
to that date, constituting a volume, which shall be printed by the 
Treasury 5 in such numbers and distributed or sold in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I moye to strike out the last 
word. It seems to me this provision ought to be amended in 
regard to the report by including the remission of punishment 
and the assessment of fines or compromises made by the Treas- 
ury Department in all custom cases. I noticed the other day 
in the newspapers of this city where some one had been trying 
to interview one of the officials of the Treasury Department as 
to the amount of fines and the punishments that had been re- 
mitted and also the names of the parties involved, and the 
Treasury Department refused to give out such facts. It seems 
to me that that matter ought to go upon the records of the court. 
Whenever the Treasury Department undertakes to settle one 
of these cases outside of court it ought to report it to court with 
the name of the party and the amount collected. In fact, it 
should report for the approval of the Customs Court with all 
the facts and circumstances connected with the same. That 
would be only fair to the Government, fair to the people of the 
country, and would prevent a violation of the customs laws in 
regard to importations into this country. It would have a 
wholesome effect and prevent collusion in all such cases. I 
would therefore offer an amendment which would include in 
this report of the Treasury Department all such cases. 

Mr. MANN. Which section is it that the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. CULLOP. Section 195, the one that has just been read. 
I would like to ask the chairman if he would not have that 
section amended, so as to meet cases of this kind. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, these settlements are usually made 
in cases that have not gone to the court at all, are they not? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. A 

— MANN. What object is there in reporting them to the 
court? 


Mr. CULLOP. A very good object so that the public will 
know the party and will know the amount of the compromise 
made. The Treasury Department ought not to be compromis- 
ing violations of the law. It is against public policy for the 


department to do so, and if such cases are settled with the 


Treasury Department they ought to be referred to the Court 
of Claims for approval and a judgment rendered in the matter. 
Mr. MANN. Yes; but this is not the Court of Claims at all. 

Mr. CULLOP. I should have said the Court of Customs. 

Mr. MANN. But the Court of Customs has no jurisdiction 
in those cases. 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly, it has jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the amount and settle the question as to what the 
duties are. 5 

Mr. MANN. Has the Court of Customs any jurisdiction over 
criminal cases? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; but they are doing this in the line of a 
civil procedure, and the department settles it and determines 
the amount of the customs that are to be collected, and when- 
ever they do that they ought to report the fact to the Court of 
Customs and have a judgment rendered approving same. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see where the Court of Customs would 
have anything to do with the question, The Court of Castoms 
does not deal with that class of business. 

Mr. CULLOP. It does determine questions under the revenue 
law. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. These are questions that come under the 
revenue law, and that is the purpose of it. The Treasury De- 
partment in such settlements constitutes itself into a court 
and performs the office of the Customs Court, and its procedure 
in this respect is the matter to which I object and seek to have 
remedied. The practice is objectionable and should be aban- 
doned. It has no authority of law for such action. It might 
lead to great abuse, 
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Mr. MANN. But if the case is not in the court the court has 
nothing to do with it. Now, I quite agree with the gentleman 
from Indiana that information ought to be given out from the 
Treasury Department, but to require a lot of information to be 
reported from the Treasury Department to the Court of Cus- 
toms with which the court has nothing to do, only distracts the 
attention of the court from those things which it has to do. 

Mr. CULLOP. But it does have to do with the determination 
of revenue that has to be paid, what the amount of customs are 
that are to be paid, and who are to pay them. 

Mr. MANN. It has nothing to do with the coliection of 
revenue in those cases that are compromised, and if it has in 
any case that is before the Court of Customs the Treasury De- 
partment can not compromise it without the consent of the 
court. The Treasury Department, for instance, compromises 
matters growing out of internal-revenue laws where criminal 
proceedings have been commenced, but-all they can do is to 
recommend to the district attorneys that the compromise be ac- 
cepted, and the district attorney can not accept the compromise 
unless the court agrees to it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand that these are not cases where 
criminal prosecutions are begun, but where the party has taken 
them up with the Treasury Department and effected a compro- 
mise or settlement, and in such cases as those it would certainly 
be a good policy that all such should be submitted to the Cus- 
toms Court and a judgment rendered giving the name of the 
party and the amount of customs collected and a judgment 
spread of record. This course would safeguard the matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it the gentleman's idea to take away the 
power of compromise, or is it his idea that after compromise 
a report should be made to the court? 

Mr. CULLOP. It is to give the court control over these set- 
tlements whenever made to prevent collusion, and that in every 
case where a settlement is made and is reported to the court 
upon petition by the party or the department and have the court 
enter it of record, so that any party may come into court and 
may have it set aside upon proper notice if he believes it is 
unjust to the public. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Then has not the gentleman done away 
with the very purpose of compromise? The reason of the Gov- 
ernment compromising cases is either because there is some 
equity warranting the compromise or because the Government 
has reason to believe that a compromise would be better than 
through the long medium of litigation. Now, if the compromise 
is bound to be put into the court and approved by the court, the 
very purpose and reason and nature of compromise ceases to 
exist. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The timeof the gentleman from 
Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. A 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman 
that there ought to be publicity, and where you will find more to 
criticize than in customs compromises is in internal-reyenue 
compromises, where it has been very outrageous, but the remedy 
does not seem to me to lie in submitting the matter to the 
co 


urt. : 

Mr. CULLOP. The Treasury Department in this matter is 
executing a public trust. It is the same as the settlement of 
an estate, guardianship, or a receivership in court. Wherever 
a guardian, an administrator, or receiver of an estate makes a 
sale, settlement, or compromise, he must first report it to the 
court for approval. Now, it would be no trouble for the Treas- 
ury Department, after it has arranged for a settlement, to re- 
port the fact to the Customs Court and let the Customs Court 
pass upon it and, if right, approve it, and, if otherwise, re- 
ject it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is a 
manifest distinction between the position of the Government and 
the position of an administrator. The settlement of every estate 
by an administrator or executor requires a court procedure, 
and therefore you will not necessarily add to court litigation; 
but it does not follow that the collection of customs shall 
always require a lawsuit. 

Mr. CULLOP. This would avoid lawsuits, but it is for the 
approval of the court in order that the public may know what is 
going on in the public business and have authentic knowledge of 
the administration of this great department of the Government. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is assuming that is the only 
method by which the public can know, an assumption not war- 
ranted. 
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Mr. CARLIN. What objection can the gentleman have to 
reducing a matter of compromise to judgment? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. Not only reducing it to judgment, but 
having the courts informed in order that litigation might be 
avoided in many cases. The very purpose of the compromise is 
frequently to prevent litigation. It is a public matter, and 
should be confirmed by the court and spread of record. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Does 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CurLor] understand that the 
Treasury Department bas authority to compromise as to the 
amount of duties to be collected? 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand from the public press that it has 
been not only compromising as to the amount of duties, but 
also as to the remission of punishment—a thing that it has not 
a right to do. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman will pardon me. This court 
has nothing to do with punishment, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment has no authority to compromise as to the payment of 
duties. The law is as specific as it can be made, as the gentle- 
man has found if he has ever had occasion to deal with that 
question. The Secretary of the Treasury can only come to 
any reduction of a duty where the entry has been made through 
a manifest clerical mistake, and he can not remit duties; he 
can not compromise them; he can not, although the parties 
themselves have entered their goods at a wrong valuation, remit 
the amount of the duty to be paid in any case. 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, that is exactly what I am seeking here 
to have done, namely, to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
from privately compromising these matters and keeping them a 
secret. 

Mr. MANN. But he does not do it, and can not do it. 

Mr. CULLOP. But if the reports are true the department is 
doing it. ; 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman has possibly confused 
either proceedings under the internal-revenue law or the pussi- 
bility of criminal proceedings under the customs laws. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; I have not done that at all. Wherever 
the Secretary of the Treasury makes a settlement, or any of the 
officers under him, I think that should be reported to the Court 
of Customs, and the entry upon the docket of the court be made 
which would disclose the amount, the terms of the settlement, 
and the name of the party with whom the settlement was made. 

Mr. MANN. Now, if the gentleman will pardon me, there 
is a board of appraisers, in the first instance, that fixes valua- 
tions on imported property. The law fixes the rate of duty 
to be collected. The Secretary of the Treasury can not control 
the fixing of the appraised value, nor can he waive in the 
smallest degree the amount to be collected as fixed by the law 
on importations. The Secretary of the Treasury may make 
a compromise, with the consent of the Department of Justice, 
in reference to prosecutions criminally, but this court has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. CULLOP. The fallacy of the gentleman's position is 
this: He has taken for illustration a case that goes through 
the proper channels of the law. These are cases that have 
avoided going through the channels of the Jaw and have been 
sequestered by the officials, and when discovered settle with 
the department. All such cases are the ones which give rise to 
the complaints covered by this proposition, 

Mr. MANN. They all go through the channels of the law. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; they do not all go through the channels 
of the law. If they did, there would be no trouble about the 
enforcement of the customs law. It is these cases that have 
not gone through the channels of the law which produce this 
complaint. There would be no punishment, no prosecution, no 
litigation if they went through the channels of the law, as a 
rule, but it is where property has been smuggled through and 
has escaped going through the channels of the law in which 
these settlements are made. I am going to ask, Mr. Speaker, 
time in which to prepare an amendment to this provision in 
order to coyer it sometime before we get through the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from In- 
diana ask unanimous consent that this section be passed with- 
out prejudice for the present? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that this section may be passed with- 
out prejudice, so that he may at a later period recur to it for 
the purpose of amendment. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 197. The said Court of Customs Appeals shall be a court of 
record, with jurisdiction as in this chapter established and limited. It 
shall prescribe the form and style of its seal, and the form of its writs 
and other process and procedure, and exercise such powers conferred by 


law as may be conformable and necessary to the exercise of its juris- 
diction. It shall have power to establish all rules and regulations for 


the conduct of the business of the court, and as may be needful for the 
uniformity of decisions within its jurisdiction as conferred by law. It 
shall have power to review any decision or matter within its jurisdic- 


non r Relay modify, 15 ae sg er and ae Y 5 
uc rs as may seem to roper e premises, w shal 
be executed accordingly” et R 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I do so for the purpose of say- 
ing that no case can come either from the Department of Jus- 
tice or the Secretary of the Treasury in which there is any 
change in the amount without going through the regular chan- 
nels of law, which are these: First, not less than 10 per cent 
of the article imported shall be sent to the appraiser’s stores 
for appraisal, and if there is disagreement between the importer 
and the collector the case is referred to one of the general ap- 
praisers for decision. If either side is dissatisfied with that, 
there is an appeal to the Board of General Appraisers. That 
appeal proceeds as to two matters—classification and value, and 
the question of value as fixed by the Board of General Ap- 
praisers is final. The question of classification can be taken 
from the Board of General Appraisers to the Customs Court. 
All the way up to the Board of General Appraisers the matter 
is open for adjustment as to the question of value, as to which 
reasonable men may very well differ, and at times the collector 
of customs and an importer may agree upon the value, and on 
that agreement the duty as fixed by law is assessed. That is 
where these settlements come in that we hear about from time 
to time in the newspapers, 

Mr. MANN. The Secretary of the Treasury has no contro) 
over it? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. None whatever; and so far as 
criminal prosecutions are concerned I have to say this: Some- 
thing like 75 per cent of the total amount of customs revenue 
collected comes through the port of New York. I am advised 
by the district attorney for the southern district of New York, 
recently, that since he had been in office, now for about two 
years, there had not been one single remission in which a crimi- 
nal prosecution could be brought—not one single settlement, not 
one single compromise—and that where he had thought that 
he could maintain a criminal prosecution he had gone on and 
tried to get an indictment and had tried to get a conviction ; 
and therefore there has been no escape of criminals under the 
law. Last week, as gentlemen may remember from reading of 
the case, they sent a woman to jail for smuggling, although for 
years past smuggling has become almost a conventional offense 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many prosecutions of this character 
have there been in the last two years, since the present district 
attorney for the southern district of New York has been ir 
charge? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. At a rough guess, I should say 
over 100. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That speaks very well, indeed, for the dis- 
trict attorney. He is a splendid man. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman from New York mean to 
say that in the numerous instances that have been reported in 
the press of distinguished members of society coming into this 
country and bringing with them large quantities of goods which 
they forgot to declare there have been no compromises, and that 
those people have been compelled to pay the full penalty of the 
law that they broke? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentleman means exactly 
that; and he means in every instance that where these wealthy 
people, and poorer people as well, have been caught smuggling 
they have been brought up in the court and either stood trial 
or pleaded guilty. 

In most instances they have pleaded guilty and in the majority 
of such cases the judge has imposed a penalty. Just about six 
weeks ago the United States district court judge gave notice 
that in the very next case where anyone came up charged with 
smuggling there would be imposed, upon conviction, in addition 
to fine, imprisonment. ` 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is exactly what I wanted to ask the 
gentleman about. I understood the judge had given notice 
that thereafter no one could expect mercy. I wanted to know 
whether that announcement of the judge had been adhered to, 
or if he had kindly overlooked it in the case of some prominent 
people and had enforced the penalty of the law against some 
people who were less prominent. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. No; there was a case since that, 
the one I just referred to, where a woman was accused of 
smuggling. She was fined rather heavily—I forget the amount 
of the fine—and in addition to that was sent to jail for three 
days; and all smugglers hereafter will be sent to jail. 


1911. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. There have been no cases since then, be- 
cause this woman has just come out of prison, as I understand. 
She came cut a couple of days ago. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes; and the rule has been 
announeed that anyone caught smuggling in the port of New 
York will go to jail. 

Mr. CULLOP. What was the need of a court at this late 
day announcing the rule, when the law written by Congress 
already prescribes what the punishment shall be? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The law written by Congress 
prescribes that the punishment shall be either a fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. Up until recently every judge in the 
United States, I think, where women have been caught smug- 
gling, has been imposing simply a fine. Our judges in the 
southern district of New York have now announced that all 
persons, including women, caught smuggling in that jurisdic- 
tion will be sent to jail. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not state, but I think it 
ought to be stated, that in these cases not only are the customs 
dues collected, but there is a penalty collected besides, and that 
penalty is usually greater than the import duty; and in addi- 
tion to the collection of the customs dues and the penalty, there 
are criminal proceedings which may involve a fine or imprison- 
ment or a fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. My understanding is that during the 
last year or two the customs laws have been much more 
strictly enforeed than they were prior to that time. At least, I 
gather that by reading the reports in the newspapers. 

Mr. MANN. I have not doubt of it, and I am inclined to 
think that at times some of the customs laws are enforced too 
strictly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has the gentleman, or any other 
gentleman, any statistics showing the extra amount of revenue 
that the Government has received by the rigid enforcement of 
the customs laws over what it received prior to that rigid 
enforcement? 

Mr. MANN. I have no statistics, but, of course, if we in- 
clude the duties collected on sugar and things of that sort, it 
amounts to millions of dollars. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman from In- 
diana take a horseback recollection of the amount? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Certainly. I want information. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. My recollection is that the in- 
crease in collections on passengers’ baggage alone in the last 
two years, in the ports of New York and Boston, has been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Over what it was for the correspond- 
ing period prior to that time? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. I can give the figures taken from the At- 
torney General's report for the year ending June 30, 1909, which 
was prior to these large collections. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman kindly do that? 

Mr. PARSONS. The amount for that year was $136,420 in 
the southern district of New York, and the fines in customs 
cases were $8,160. 

Mr. MANN. Those figures only refer to the cases that went 
into court. Most of the cases did not go into court. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I understood the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] to refer to the increase in customs dues 
collected, and not to refer simply to the cases in court. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman is correct. My inquiry 
related to the increase in the customs dues collected. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I think these officials should be com- 
mended, notwithstanding the opinion of my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that the customs laws are sometimes enforced too 
rigidly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. My colleague from New York might have 
said that it was largely due to the efficient and rigid manner in 
which the present collector of customs at the port of New York 
has enforced the law. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and we ought not to be afraid to give his 
name. He is Mr. Loeb, formerly secretary to President Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Yes; Mr. Loeb. I would have given his 
name, only that I knew my friend from Illinois would do so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 198. The Court of Customs Appeals established this chapter 
shall exercise exclusive coe peg Í ietion to review appeal, as 
herein provided, final decisions by a Board of General Appraisers in 
eases as to the construction of the law and the facts respecting 
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lection of the eustoms revenues; and 1 decrees of said 
Court of Customs Appeals shall shall be final in such cases. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. aches I move to strike 
out the last word. I had hoped when we passed section 181 
that I would have an opportunity to say a word in regard to 
the payment of interest on judgments found by the Court of 
Claims. Section 181 provides: 


No interest shall be allowed on any oe up to the time of the rendi- 
tion of judgment thereon by the Court unless upon a cen- 
tract expressly stipulating for the nan of interest. 

I have lost my opportunity because of calls outside of the 
House, but I desire at this time to have read in my time a 
bill intreduced by me providing for the payment of interest on 
eu rendered by the Court of Claims against the United 

tates, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read in the 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ill (H. R. 91 to 1 
A bill (H. 9 agi To mee de gt "er N interest on judgments 
Be it enacted, ete., That în all cases where 3 is rendered for 
money due by the United States on account of any contract or other- 
wise, the court shall include interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
annum on any sum which became due and payable at any partic 
date from the ate the amount became due oa payable to * date of 
actual payment. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I do not understand that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has offered this as an amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. I wanted it read at 
this time so that I might give notice that in the next session I 
shall present this bill with a view of doing justice to claimants 
against the United States whose claims are found to be due 
and upon which payment is delayed. It seems to me, a fair 
proposition that whereas the Government levies interest on 
claims due it, by the same token, where the claims against 
it have been ascertained to be due, interest should be allowed to 
those who have judgments against the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman speaks of section 1812 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; page 148. 

Mr. MANN. That has nothing to do with interest upon judg- 
ments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It seemed to me that was the 
proper place to emphasize what I wanted to lay before the 

ouse. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that certain judg- 
ments against the United States do now draw interest? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some do and others do not; 
but it seems to me that if interest did run against the Govern- 
ment in certain cases it would facilitate the collection of claims 
found to be properly due. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands that all these judg- 
ments against the Government are paid promptly every year, I 


suppose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the bill which 
I have just had read, so that it may be inserted in the RECORD, 
is to have interest allowed on claims approved in the Court of 
Claims from the date of the debt as ascertained and found to 
be due. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow 
interest on war claims and on the French spoliation claims? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think, Mr. Speaker, if a 
claim is found to be due from the Government of the United 
States and it is held up until the claimant is dead and his heirs 
are obliged to come in, that there ought to be some penalty on 
the Government for that long and barbarous delay. 

Mr. MANN. I ask the gentleman, and I think it is a fair 
question—the gentleman is familiar with the French spoliation 
claims, now over 100 years old—does the gentleman think we 
ought to allow interest on those Freneh spoliation claims: aad 
if he does, would he go so far as to allow compound interest? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If interest had been allowed 
by law the French spoilation claims doubtless would have been 
paid long ago. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to suggest that if interest had bean 
allowed on the French spoliation claims they never would be 
paid, not one, because Congress has refused to pay them, and 
the present Congress never would pay them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not think the gentleman 
would dispute the propriety of allowing interest cn claims found 
to be legally due. 

Mr, MANN. No. Claims legally due from the Government 
now draw interest if it is previded for in the contract, or it 
carries interest after judgment is rendered. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let us take claims equitably 
due, 
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Mr. MANN. The French spoliation claims is a fair example, 
and the gentleman has not answered the question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
special case. There are other claims apart from the French 
spoliation claims; there are individual claims. The gentleman 
has picked out a special case, and perhaps I am not prepared to 
say that interest ought to be allowed on those claims. I believe 
that interest is not claimed on the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there is no possibility of getting it. The 
law does not permit it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know of individuals who 
have claims against the Government who have spent their lives 
in litigation before the Court of Claims and otherwise in order 
to obtain justice, and it seems to me there ought to be a limita- 
tion upon the Government in the matter of beginning proceed- 
ings and in the matter of making payments when the debt is 
ascertained and found due. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know or can he find a single 
claim against the Government that could be brought against 
a private individual which is not promptly taken care of? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I can cite to the gentleman 
cases where the Government had claims against an individual 
and where, by reason of lapse of time, interest accruing to 
the Government against the individual has actually exceeded 
the principal amount of the Government’s claim. In such cases 
as that, where a receiver or a trustee is responsible, the Govern- 
ment’s preference, as I understand it, would practically absorb 
any estate. 

Mr. MANN. I was seeking to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this fact: We are told all the time that the Government is slow 
about paying its debts. The Government is not slow about pay- 
ing its debts that could be collected against the Government if 
the Government were a private individual. It is the other 
claims that no one would endeayor to collect against an indi- 
vidual that are constantly taking the attention of the Court 
of Claims and of the Committees on Claims and War Claims in 
the House and corresponding committees in the Senate; claims 
that never would be presented against an individual or would 
have no standing in court as against an individual. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sure I would much 
rather have a court determine these questions than haye to go 
to Congress. 

Mr. MANN. The court can now settle any claim against the 
Government where there is any legal liability upon the part 
of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am obliged to the gentle- 
man. I wanted to get the opportunity to introduce this subject, 
because it seems to me that an allowance of interest ought to 
be made in cases where there is Federal liability from the time 
the debt is actually ascertained to be due until the time of 
payment. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that this is very 
pertinent to the pending question, and I do not want to take 
up the time of the House but just for a moment, if I may be 
indulged a moment. I do not think the colloquy shows a com- 
pletely accurate statement about the right to recover on claims. 
I do not understand that this is a bill in which we are called 
upon to fix a measure of damages. It is a bill of an entirely 
different character, and the discussion is foreign to the sug- 
gested amendment. 

There was once a celebrated case where the question of 
interest came up. It was before the great Geneva Arbitration, 
where, after the case had been submitted to the court of arbi- 
tration and a majority of the arbitrators had reached the con- 
clusion that the United States should recover against Great 
Britain for losses occasioned through inculpated cruisers that 
went out from English harbors and shipyards, etc., during the 
Civil War, the question was asked as to whether, having ascer- 
tained the damage thus sustained, interest should not be added. 
The majority of the arbitrators, I believe, if not all of them, 
on a reargument, were agreed that it was a proper measure 
of damages. 

But the rule is not so as to general damages that are sought 
to be recovered in the courts of the United States; but the 
courts have established a rule rather than Congress that inter- 
est in general shall not be allowed, and that is where the matter 
stands, although there have been one or two exceptions, even 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, to that rule, that 
court finding some excuse for adding interest in order that an 
adequate recovery should be allowed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 202. Immediately upon receipt of any record transmitted to 
said court for determination the clerk thereof shall place the same 


upon the calendar for hearing and submission; and such calendar shall 
be called and all cases thereupon submitted, except for good cause 
shown, at least once every 60 


ays. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


The gentleman mentions a | amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 160, in line 23, substitute a colon for the period and add 
the following: “Provided, That such calendar need not be called during 
the months of July and August of any year.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will agree to that amendment. The customs law re- 
quires the calendar to be called at least once every 60 days. 
The court is held in Washington, and it does not expedite the 
business by requiring the court to sit here during July, August, 
and September of every year to hold court, and I think it 
would be in the interest of expedition to dispense with the re- 
quirement that the calendar shall be called during July and 
August. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, If the gentleman will permit, the or- 
ganic act creating the Customs Court gives to one judge the 
power of calling the calendar. ; 

Mr. MANN. It requires a quorum of three; they can not do 
business without having three here, and it requires them to 
stay here and call the calendar every 60 days. It probably was an 
inadvertence, 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
ought to be carried in. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if this amendment ought not 
to be made discretionary instead of mandatory. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think the gentleman is right. 
would the gentleman want the amendment to read? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. So as to make it discretionary. 
It may be discretionary, as I did not hear the language read 
very closely. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvanla. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the 
amendment again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. ‘That leaves it in the power of 
the judges. 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Speaker, since the 
reporting of this bill the Mann bill, creating a new court known 
as the Commerce Court, has been passed, and I therefore pro- 
pose an amendment to the bill by the insertion under title, 
chapter 9, the following, which I send to the Clerk's dezx to 
be read. I want to say to the House this is exactly the language 
of the act of June 18, 1910, entitled “An act to create a Commerce 
Court,” and so forth. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAPTER 9.—THE COMMERCE COURT. 


That is an amendment that 


How 


Sec. Sec. 

202a. Commerce Court created; | 202j. Jurisdiction of the court, 
judges of, appointment how invoked; practice 
and designation; expense and procedure. 
allowance to judges. 202k. Final judgments and 6¢2rces 

202b. Additional circuit judges ; ap- reviewable in Supreme 
pointment and assignment. Court. 

2020. Officers of the court; clerk, | 2027. Suits to be against United 
marshal, etc. ; salaries, etc. States ; when United 

202d. Court to be always open for States may intervene. 
business; sessions of, to | 202m. Attorney General to control 
be held in Washington all cases ; Interstate Com- 
and elsewhere. merce Commission may 

202e. Marshals to provide rooms 2 as. of right; par- 
for holding court outside ties interested may inter- 
of Washington. vene, etc. 

2027. Assignment of judges to | 202n. Complainants may appear 
other duty; vacancies, and be made parties to 
how filled. case. 

202g. Powers of court and Judges ; 2020. Pending cases to be trans- 
writs, process, procedure, ferred to Commerce 
ete. Court; exception; status 

202h. Jurisdiction of the court. of transferred cases, 

202i. Suits to enjoin, etc., orders 


of 
Commission to be against 
United States; restrain- 
ing orders, when granted 
without notice, 


Sec. 202a. There shall be a court of the United States to be known 
as the Commerce Court, which shall be a court of record, and shall 
have a seal of such form and style as the court may prescribe. The 
said court shall be composed of five judges, to be from time to time 
designated and assigned thereto by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, from among the circuit judges of the United States, for the 
period of five 8 except that in the first instance the court shall be 
composed of the five additional circuit judges to be appointed as pro- 
vided in the next succeeding section, who shall be designated by the 
President to serve for one, two, three, four, and five years, res vely, 
in order that the period of designation of one of the said judges shall 
expire in each year thereafter. In case of the death, resignation, or 
termination of assignment of any judge so designated, the Chief Jus- 
tice shall designate a circuit judge to fill the vacancy so caused and 
to serve during the unexpired period for which the original designa- 

tion was made. After the year 1914 no circuit judge shall be re- 
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designated to serve in the Commerce Court until the expiration of at 
least one year after the expiration of the period of his last previous 
desipnation. The judge Hirst designated for the five-year period shall 
be the presiding judge of said court, and thereafter the judge senior in 
designation shall be the presiding judge. The associate judges shall 
have precedence and shall succeed to the place and powers of the pre- 
siding judge whenever he may be absent or incapable of acting in the 
order of the date of their designations. Four of said judges shall 
constitute a quorum, and at least a majority of the court shall concur 
in all decisions, Each of the judges during the period of his service 
in the Commerce Court shall, on account of the regular sessions of the 
court being held in the city of Washington, receive in addition to his 
salary as circuit judge an expense allowance at the rate of $1,500 per 
ne 202b. The President shall, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint five additional circuit judges, no two of whom 
shall be from the same judicial circuit, who shall hold office during 
good behavior and who, from time to time, shall be designated and 
assigned by the Chief Justice of the United States for service in the 
district court of any district, or the circuit court of appeals for any 
circuit, or in the Commerce Court. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it just occurs—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk has not concluded 
the reading of the amendment. F 

Mr. MANN. But he has concluded the reading of that sec- 
tion. It is intended to offer this amendment in sections. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that amendments may be in order as each section is 
read. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. This amendment is intended 
to be offered in sections in the way it has been read as though 
it was originally reported as a part of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state it was 
offered as one amendment, but without objection the sections 
may be treated separately as if they were in the bill originally. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. It just occurred to me this language of course is taken 
from the law of the last session of Congress. Now, it says in 
this section the President shall appoint five additional circuit 
court judges, and so forth. Of course the judges of the Com- 
merce Court have already been appointed. Would this appoint | 
five new circuit judges or authorize their appointment? It 
absolutely says so. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I catch the gentleman’s point. 
The language of the act at the time it was passed was necessary. 

Mr. MANN. It was absolutely necessary then. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Now, they have been appointed | 
and are in the field and in operation, and I certainly feel that | 
the language is not any longer necessary; and it may have the 
effect that the gentleman anticipates and states. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me—— 

Mr. KEIFER. It ought not to go out, though. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Ilinois that we have a provision in this bill, section 279, 
which is as follows: 

Sze. 279. That the provisions of this act, so far as they are sub- 
stantially the same as existing statutes, shall be construed as continua- 
tions thereof, and not as new enactments, and there shall be no im- 
plication of a change of intent by reason of a change of words in such | 
statute, unless such change of intent shall be clearly manifest. 


I think this covers the point raised by the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask this question. Of course 
this bill or the Senate bill, as already passed and now on the 
Speaker’s table, to get enacted will have to go into conference. 
The whole bill will be in conference, of course, and the con- 
ferees can make any change they want to make in it, and yet 
it is not customary for conferees to change language which has 
been agreed upon in both Houses, although they have that 
power if the whole bill goes into conference. I was wondering 
whether if we struck this out it would leave the conferees in a 
little better shape to consider it. If necessary, it could be left | 
in, and if it is not necessary it could be stricken out. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Being already carried in the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. It would be before the conferees, as I as- 
sume this provision was inserted in the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It was. That suggestion seems 
to me to be a wise one. It gives us more time to consider it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. May I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], or the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx], if there is a further provision either in this section or 
subsequent sections providing for the appointment of the suc- 
cessors to these five circuit court judges? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. X 

Mr. KEIFER. Is it proposed to leave out the whole provision 
as to commerce courts? 

Mr. MANN. No; just this section as to the appointment of 
five pew circuit judges. They have already been appointed. I 
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will not move to strike it out. I think the conferees will take 
care of that in any event, and, of course, it is understood that 
there is no intention to create five new judges. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last tivo words, for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], the latter of whom had a great deal to do with the 
Commerce Court, whether—not, of course, at this time, but at 
some subsequent time—it would not be practicable and economi- 
cal to combine these two courts? 

Mr. MANN. Which two courts? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Combine the Commerce Court 
and the Customs Court. As I understand it, they both grew out 
of the desire for uniformity, and I am also of the opinion, al- 
though I may be wrong, so far as the Customs Court is con- 
cerned, it is not overburdened with business, and I would like 
to know if the object sought to be attained by the creation of 
these two courts can not be attained by combining them, so that 
there would be one court whose decisions would have uniformity 
and there would not be, possibly, an unnecessary number of 
judges and, therefore, unnecessary expenditure of money. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman is 
only suggesting that as to the advisability of new legislation in 
the future and not as an amendment here. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Of course I know nothing of 
the kind could be done on this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to say this, Mr. Speaker: It is well 
known in the House, and in the administrative circles, at least, 


that the creation of the Commerce Court never came to me with 


any very appealing force. I should doubt, however, the desir- 
ability of endeavoring to combine the Customs Court and the 
Commerce Court. But we have before us a proposition to cre- 
ate a patent court, a court of patent appeals, and a proposition 
to transfer to some kind of a court of appeals land cases. I do 
not know that any member of the Committee on Patents is here 
on the floor at this time, but it has occurred to me that patent 
appeals might well be made to the Commerce Court. That 
would give a uniform jurisdiction throughout the United States 
and would answer all the requirements of the creation of a new 
court of patent appeals. And I think, if there are to be any 
appeals in land cases, possibly those might go to the Commerce 
Court. We do not want to create a half dozen different principal 
or appellate courts between our United States Supreme Court 
and our courts of appeals. We have two now, in a way, that 
take the place of the court of appeals, and if we propose to have 
this jurisdiction exercised by a central court it might well be 
conferred, I think, upon these two courts that have recently 
been created. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentleman rather agrees 
and sympathizes, then, with my view that there ought to be a 
curtailment of additional courts, of this character at least. 

Mr. MANN. Well, with the knowledge that I have had up 
to the present time, I should never have voted for the Customs 
Court if I had had an opportunity to vote against it, but as long 
as I had an opportunity in committee to yote against the Com- 
merce Court I did. : 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentleman did vote against 
the Customs Court, that provision being incorporated in the 
tariff bill? 

Mr. MANN. I did that, but not the other time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chapter 9—— 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I spoke the other day, when this bill was under consideration, 
about the power and jurisdiction of these Commerce Court 
judges, when they are transferred out into the districts or the 
circuits, and I made a suggestion as to that. I did that be- 
cause one of the new judges came to me and suggested that the 
law does not cover the case. Now, I would like to ask, Does 
not the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] think it 
would be advisable to put an amendment in here so that the 
matter could be thrown into conference, so that if it is neces- 
sary to have legislation on this point to authorize this class of 
oo Court cases to be tried in the country it could be 

one? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will admit to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons] that that was 
an omission in the original bill, that judges whose labors for a 
limited period of time will be devoted to serving in that court 
and whose appointment—because they are appointed for life— 
will of necessity be added to the judicial machinery of the 
country. And there does not seem to be any provisions as to 
where those judges shall go when their service on this court 
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terminates. The only provision as to their creation was that no 
two of them should be taken from the same circuit. The sug- 
gestion may be a very wise one. It seems to me, when we are 
revising the laws, this is the time to take care of the situation 
that has developed. I therefore shall welcome any amendment 
that may be offered by the gentleman, and would suggest that 
we do not attempt to perfect the phraseology now, but carry it 
into conference, where we may be able to give it more careful 
consideration than we can give to it here on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I understood during the debate the other day 
that one member of the committee would prepare or had pre- 

red an amendment that would cover it. 

Mr. PARSONS. I will say to the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that I think this section could very readily be 
amended so as to cover both his points. I see no harm in 
amending it, and if that phraseology is imperfect it could be 
amended in conference. I will offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; let the gentleman offer an amendment, so 
as to put it in conference. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 
202b, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The five additional circuit judges authorized by the “Act to create 
a Commerce Court, and for other A naa approved June 25, 1910, 
shall hold office during behavior, and from time to time shall be 
designated and assigned by the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court for service the district court of any district, or the 
circuit court of appeals of any circuit, or in the Commerce Court, and 
when so designated or assigned for service in the district court or In 
the circuit court of appeals shall have the power and jurisdiction in 
this act conferred upon the circuit judge in his circuit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest that 
the gentleman from New York send his amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure, even under that amendment, 
what would be the situation in case the Customs Court judge 
from the New York circuit is assigned to hear cases at 
Savannah. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Or in the fourth district, where 
they have two. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; or in the fourth district, where they have 
two, as to his compensation or his traveling expenses. A judge 
of the court of appeals is allowed his traveling expenses and 
per diem if he holds court at any place away from his home, 
but he can only hold court in the circuit. A circuit judge is 
not allowed that and a district judge is not allowed that. Now, 
it is manifestly improper to expect that a judge in New York 
shall be sent to some other part of the country to hold court 
unless he receives his traveling expenses, and I think it would 
be very difficult to get him to go. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. We will take care of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe that there 
should be some general provision covering the traveling ex- 
penses of all the judges, not only the circuit judges but the 
district judges as well? The gentleman has pointed out an 
embarrassing feature in connection with the traveling of these 
judges to places in the different circuits or districts, which 
would undoubtedly prevent their going to places where they 
should go. 

Mr. MANN. I have a bill pending which I introduced, pre- 
pared by the Attorney General, to cover the question. I had 
thought possibly the Judiciary Committee would report it be- 
fore this. I think it could be passed by unanimous consent. 
I have been carrying it in my pocket for several days to call 
it to the attention of the proper member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the Senate committee 
has reported, and the Senate has passed a similar bill. 

Mr. MANN. They have reported this same bill, which was 
introduced in the Senate after I introduced it in the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it has passed the Senate, as I under- 
stand. ; 

Mr. MANN. It has been reported in the Senate, but I think 
it has not passed that body. My bill provides: 

That hereafter the circuit and district jud of the United States, 
and the judges of the district courts of the United States in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico, shall be allowed and paid their actual and 
necessary expenses of travel and maintenance consequent upon their 
Sone tg p court in pursuance of law at any place other than their 
official place of residence, said ing so ig to be 2 101 the marshal of the 


district in which such court is held, upon ge's written certifi- 
eate: Provided, That for the purposes of this act each judge shall be 
deemed to have his official residence at the regular place appointed by 
law for holding the court of which he is commissioned a at or 
nearest to his place of actual residence. Every such judge shail, upon 
his appointment, and from time to time thereafter, whenever he may 
change such official residence, in writing, notify the Department of 
Justice of the place of his official residence for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. We have some kind of a law, haye we 
not, under which a judge is allowed traveling to the 
amount of $10 per day when holding court away from his place 
of residence? 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Out of his district. 

Mr. MANN. If a district judge is sent out of his district to 
hold court, he is allowed traveling expenses and per diem not 
to exceed $10 a day. But this situation arises in the State of 
the gentleman from Indiana: We have provided for holding 
court in a number of places in that State, and the district judge 
does not hold the court. Why should he? Every time he goes 
to hold court at some place away from his home he pays his 
expense out of his own pocket, including his traveling expenses. 

The circuit court in Indianapolis frequently would like to 
have one of the circuit judges at Chicago come down and hold 
court, but why should he? If he goes, he has to pay his ex- 
penses out of his own pocket. I do not say that he should not 
do it. Some of the judges do it; but anyone can see very 
readily that judges will not be jumping over themselves in 
their haste to go to some other place to hold court when it is 
done at their own expense, and they get neither money return 
nor thanks. : . 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the gentleman's bill should become 
a law, what conflict would there be between it and the existing 
law? 

Mr. MANN. There would be no conflict. 
the $10 a day business, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is what I am trying to get at. 
It only provides for actual expenses? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The existing law provides for 
actual expenses not exceeding $10 a day. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As a rule, do they not collect the $10? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. As a rule, they did take the $10 without ques- 
tion until there were some impeachment proceedings a few 
years ago. Since that time I think the judges have been a 
little more particular. Up to that time it was considered to 
mean $10 a day. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I have always been of the opinion that 
all Government employees, I care not whether post-office in- 
spectors or Agricultural Department inspectors or Govern- 
ment employees under the Department of Justice, should be 
put squarely upon the expense basis, cutting out this question 
of per diem. I do not believe it is proper. I do not think it is 
right at all. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The judges complain very seri- 
ously of being obliged to keep an account of every little expendi- 
ture. They think it is humiliating. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, many things are humiliating, but 
nevertheless are right. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I think they would agree with 
the gentleman from Indiana to limit it to an absolute figure, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No; that is not my proposition. I 
would put it on an actual expense account, whatever they have 
expended. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. But that is what it is now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What objection would there be to offering 
the bill of the gentleman from Illinois as an amendment to one 
of the sections now under consideration, so as to bring the sub- 
ject into conference? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman in charge of the bill can name 
any ke where it would be applicable, I would be glad to 
offer it. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that it might be 
made applicable here almost anywhere if it was coupled with 
an instruction to this committee that the committee cf confer- 
ence can put it in where it ought to go, under the head of cir- 
cuit judges or district judges. If that can be understood, I 
would welcome it. 

Mr. MANN. With that understanding, I will offer it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it should be offered at this point 
with that understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will first report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parsons]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out section 202b and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Src. 202b. The five additional circuit judges authorized by the act 
to create a Commerce Court, and for other purposes, approved June 25, 
1910, shall hold office during good behavior, and from time to time 
shall’ be designated and assigned by the Chief Justice of the United 
States for service in the district court of any district, or the circuit 
court of appesi for any circuit, or in the Commerce Court, and when so 
designated and assigned for service in a district court or circuit court 
of appeals shall have the peers and jurisdiction in this act conferred 
upon a circuit judge in his circuit.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 


It would change 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert a new section, as follows: 

“That hereafter the circuit and district jud of the United States, 
and the judges of the district courts of the United States in 
Hawali, and Porto Rico, shall be allowed and paid their actual and 
necessary expenses of travel and maintenance consequent upon their 
attending court in pursuance of law at any place other their 
official place of residen said expenses to be paid by the marshal of 
the district in which such court is held, upon the judge's written cer- 
tificate : Provided, That for the purposes of this act each judge shall be 
deemed to bave his official residence at the regular place appointed by 
law for holding the court of which he is commissioned a judge at or 
nearest to his place of actual residence. Every such judge shall, upon 
his appointment, and from time to time thereafter, whenever he may 
change such official residence, in writing, notify the Department of 
Justice of the place of his official residence for the purposes of this act.” 


DISPOSITION OF WATERS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT. 


Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may present at this point a conference report on the bill S. 6953, 
authorizing contracts for disposition of waters under the 
reclamation act, for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
reports a conference report for printing in the RECORD. 

The conference report (No. 2168) and statement are as fol- 
lows: ` 


CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S, 6953) 
authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of projects 
under the reclamation act, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 9, 12, and 13, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendments numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to the same with amend- 
ments as follows: Strike out all of the matter in section 1 of 
the bill, and all of the matter proposed to be inserted in said sec- 
tion, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That whenever in carrying out the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, storage or carrying capacity has been or may be pro- 
vided in excess of the requirements of the lands to be irrigated 
under any project, the Secretary of the Interior, preserving a 
first right to lands and entrymen under the project, is hereby 
authorized, upon such terms as he may determine to be just 
and equitable, to contract for the impounding, storage, and car- 
riage of water to an extent not exceeding such excess capacity 
with irrigation systems operating under the act of August 18, 
1894, known as the Carey Act, and individuals, corporations, 
associations, and irrigation districts organized for or engaged 
in furnishing or in distributing water for irrigation. Water so 
impounded, stored, or carried under any such contract shall be 
for the purpose of distribution to individual water users by the 
party with whom the contract is made: Provided, however, That 
water so impounded, stored, or carried shall not be used other- 
wise than as prescribed by law as to lands held in private 
ownership within Government reclamation projects. In fixing 
the charges under any such contract for impounding, storing, or 
carrying water for any irrigation system, corporation, associa- 
tion, district, or individual, as herein provided, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of the reservoir by which such water is to be impounded 
or stored and the canal by which it is to be carried, and such 
charges shall be just and equitable as to water users under the 
Government project. No irrigation system, district, associa- 
tion, corporation, or individual so contracting shall make any 
charge for the storage, carriage, or delivery of such water in 
excess of the charge paid to the United States except to such 
extent as may be reasonably necessary to cover cost of carriage 
and delivery of such water through their works. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the apostrophe which appears in said amendment; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted strike out the apostrophe which 
appears after the word “ corporations ™ and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 


the apostrophe which appears in said amendment; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted strike out the apostrophe which ap- 
pears after the word “corporations” and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment as to title: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House as to the title, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the title proposed in said amendment insert the following: “An 
act to authorize the Government to contract for impounding, 
storing, and carriage of water, and to cooperate in the construc- 
tion and use of reservoirs and canals under reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes; and the House agree to the 
same, 

W. A. REEDER, 

RALPH D. Core, 

W. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 

W. L. Jonzs, 

J. W. BAILEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to Senate bill 6953, authorizing contracts for the dis- 
position of waters of projects under the reclamation act, and 
for other purposes, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying report, 
as to each of the amendments of the House, viz: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6: Provide for carrying 
and impounding water, as proposed by the House, instead of 
disposing of water, as proposed by the Senate, 

On amendments Nos. 7 and 8: Make verbal correction in the 
text of the bill. 

On amendment No, 9: Provides that the use of reservoirs as 
well as the construction of reservoirs may be contracted for, as 
proposed by the House, 


On amendments Nos. 10, 12, and 13: Make verbal correc- 
tions in the text of the bil” 


On amendment No. 14: Gives to the bill the title proposed by 


the House, 
W. A. REEDER, 
RALPH D. Cote, 
W. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. 


The Clerk, continuing the reading of the amendment, read 
as follows: 


Sec. 2020. The court shall also have a clerk and a marshal, with 
the same duties and ers, so far as they may be appropriate and are 
not altered by rule of the court, as are now by the clerk and 
marshal, res vely, of the po ger Court of the United States. 
The offices the clerk and marshal of the court shall be in the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. The judges of the court 
shall appoint the clerk and marshal, and may also appoint, if they 
find it necessary, a deputy clerk and deputy marshal; and such clerk, 
marshal, deputy clerk, and deputy marshal shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the court. The salary of the clerk shall be $4,000 per 
annum; the salary of the marshal $3,000 per annum; the salary of the 
Seonty clerk $2,5: — annum; and the salary of the deputy marshal 
$2,500 per annum. he said clerk and marshal may, with the approval 
of the court, employ all uisite assistance. The costs and fees in 
said court shall be establish: y the court in a table thereof, approved 
z the Supreme Court of the United States, within four months after 

e tion of the court; but such costs and fees shall in no case 

ged in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sc. 202d. The Commerce Court shall be always open for the trans- 
action of business. Its lar sessions shall be held in the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia; but the powers of 8 — court 

clerk, or 
may be exercised anywhere in the United States 122 and 


judges, clerk, marshal, deput 
d attend. 


attend- 
ance elsewhere oe in the city of Washin 11 
written and itemized g F 


cate of such judge, clerk, marshal, deputy 
clerk, or deputy marshal the marshal of the court, and shall 
agyad to Ehn a 55 5 
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approval of the Attorney General, may then lease from time to time 
r necessary rooms for the court. 

Sec. 202/. If at any time the business of the Commerce Court does 

not require the services of all the Judges, the Chief Justice of the United 


States may, by writing, signed by him and filed in the Department of 
Justice, terminate the assignment of any of the jud or temporarily 

him for service in any district court or circuit court of appeals. 
In case of lilness or other ty of any ju assigned to the Com- 
merce Court the Chief Justice of the United States may assign any 
other circuit judge of the United States to act in his place, and may 
terminate such assignment when the ex ce therefor ll cease; and 
any circuit judge so assigned to act in place of such shall, durin 
his assignment, exercise all the powers and perform all the functions o 
such judge. 

Sec. 202g: In all cases within its jurisdiction the Commerce Court, 
and each of the ju assigned thereto, shall erer dons 
may exercise any and all of the powers of a district court of the United 
States and of the judges of said court, respectively, so far as the same 
may be appropriate to the effective exercise of the jurisdiction hereby 
conferred. The Commerce Court may issue all writs and process appro- 
priate to the full exercise of its jurisdiction and powers and may pre- 
scribe the form thereof. It may also from time to time establish such 
rules and regulations 1 pleading, practice, or procedure in 
cases or matters within its jurisdiction as to the court shall seem wise 
and proper. Its orders, writs, and 8 may run, be served, and be 
returnable anywhere in the United States; and the marshal and deputy 
marshal of said court and also the United States marshals and deputy 
marshals in the several districts of the United States shall have like 
powers and be under like duties to act for and in behalf of said court 
as pertain to United States marshals and deputy marshals generally 
when acting under like conditions concerning suits or matters in the 
district courts of the United States. 

SEC. The Commerce Court shall haye the jurisdiction now 
possessed by circuit courts of the United States and the judges thereof 
over all cases of the following kinds: 

First. All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by adjudication 
and collection of a forfeiture or ey. or by infliction of criminal 

unishment, of any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission other 
Than for the payment of money. 

Second. Cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend in whole 
or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Third. Such cases as by section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
further regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the States.“ 
approved Febr 19, 1903, are authorized to be maintained in a circuit 
court of the United States. 

Fourth. All such mandamus proceedings as under the provisions of 
section 20 or section 23 of the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, are authorized to be 
maintained in a circuit court of the United States. : 

Nothing contained in this chapter shall be construed as enlarging the 
urisdiction now possessed by the elreuit courts of the United tes or 

he judges thereof, that is hereby transferred to and vested in the 
Commerce Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court over cases of the foregoing 
Saes shall be aiga ; but Aen 3 ee not 5 12 0 4 — 
tion now possessed an reult or district court o 1 
States over cases or — — of a kind not within the above- 
enumerated oures, i it - á 10 

Src. 202%. Suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or sus any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be brought in the Com- 
merce Court against the United States. The pendency of such suit 
shall not of itself stay or suspend the operation of the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but the Commerce 
discretion, may restrain or suspend, in whole or in part, the ope 
of the commission's order pending the final hearing and determination 
of the suit. No order or injunction so restraining or suspending an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be made by the 
Commerce Court otherwise than upon notice and after hearing, except 
that in cases where irreparable damage would otherwise ensue to the 

titioner, said court, or a judge thereof may, on hearing after not less 
Phan three days’ notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Attorney General, allow a temporary stay or suspension in whole 
or in part of the operation of the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for not more than 60 gaya from the date of the order of 
such court or judge, pending application to the court for its order or 


tion, in which case the said order shall con a c finding, 
— t — evidence submitted to the ju making the order and 
identified. by reference thereto, that such xan damage wo 


result to the petitioner and the nature of the damage. The 
some may, at the time of hearing such application, upon a like 1 
continue the temporary stay or suspension in whole or in part until i 
decision upon the application. * 

Sec. 2027. The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court shall be invoked 
by filing in the office of the elerk of the court a written tion, setting 
forth briefly and succinctly the facts constituting the tioner’s cause 
of action, and 5; saone the relief sought. A copy of such petition 
Emm Caire or Dy te proper United Seater marahal or deputy 

erce Court or pro 
e named, and when the Unit 
y defendant, the service shall be made by filing a copy 
the terstate Com- 


ext by order 
of the court or a judge thereof, an answer to the ition shall be filed 
petitioner's attor- 


ney, which answer shall briefly and categorically respond to the alle- 
gations of the petition. No ae need be filed to the answer, and 
objections to sufficiency of the petition or answer as not setting 


may be made at any time before answer is filed. In case no answer 
shall be filed as provided herein, the petitioner may apply to the 
court on notice for such relief as may be proper upon the alleged 


Sec. 202k, A final judgment or decree of the Commerce Court may 
be reviewed 12 the Supreme Court of the United States if spou to 
the Supreme Court be taken by an aggrieved party within days 
after the entry of said final judgment or decree. Such appeal may 


sede or stay the 


have and- 


be taken in like manner as appeals from a district court of the United 
States to the Supreme Court, ang the Commerce Court may direct 
the original record to be transmitted on appeal instead of a tran- 
85 th f. The Supreme Court may affirm, reverse, or modify the 
final judgment or decree of the Commerce Court as the case may re- 
quire. Appeal to the Supreme Court, however, shall in no case super- 
judgment or decree of the Commerce Court appealed 
from. unless the Supreme Court or a justice thereof shall so direct ; and 
appellant shall give bond in such form and of such amount as the 
Supreme Court, or the justice of that court allowing the stay, may 
require. An appeal may also be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from an 5 order or decree of the Commerce 
Court nting or continuing an Injunction restraining the enforce- 
ment of an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, provided 
such appeal be taken within 30 days from the entry of such order 
Tpit ont ey 1 t — . — 8 unger Pca section shall 
f etermination over 
bea at in that court F 
EC. 2021, All cases and proceedings in the Commerce Court which 
but for this et dan would be brought by or against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be brought by or against the United States, 
ana Aaa ORINE, pae may — —— pres | case or proceeding in the 
never, tho not been m 
ag brag Pn 8 . 
Src. m. The Attorney General shall have charge and control o 
the Interests’ of the Government in all cases and — — In tee 
Commerce Court, and in the Supreme Court of the Èn 
appeal from the Commerce Cour 


mission, in w 


25 be brought by anyone 
acts 
to 


action of the Interstate 
d suit or pr 


over the objection of 
said intervenor or intervenors 
defend, or continue said suit 5 unaffected by 


3 
r ani m arties 
to tlie case and be represented before the courts by counsel, — Bi such 
5 —.— m „ under the 
| courts © e Un ates, 
Sec. 2020. Until the opening of the Commerce Court, all cases and 
t time the Commerce Court is hereby 
be brought in the same courts and con- 
like manner and with like effect as is now provided by law; 
and if any such case or proceeding shall have gone to final ju ent or 
decree before the o of the Commerce Court, appeal may taken 
from such final judgment or decree in like manner and with like effect 
as is now provided by law. Any such case or proceeding within the 
jurisdiction of the Court which may have been m in an 
other court as hereby allowed, before the said date, shall be forthwi 
transferred to the Commerce Court, if it has not yet proceeded to final 
judgment or decree in such other court unless it has been finally sub- 
mhen: = 3 of such — . in which 5 o- shal) 22 
ceed 9 or decree and further proceedi 
thereafter, and — may N en direct to the Supreme Court; and 


if remanded, such cavse may be sent back to the court from wh 
3 was taken or to the Commerce Court for further „ 
the Supreme Court shall direct. All previous proceedings in such trans- 


ferred case shall stand and operate notwiths' the transfer, sub- 

ject to the same control over them by the Commerce Court and to the 

same right of subsequent action in the case or proceeding as if the trans- 

ferred case or proceeding had been ple Aree begun in the Commerce 
w 


er. 
Court. The clerk of the cour 
5 t from ch any case or proceeding is 


so Commerce Court shall transmit 

ee ee or Pe 
0 t 

p up to the time of transfer. susie a: ser 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Does that include the amendment that I offered 
as an amendment to the amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion again. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as amended by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the numbering of the chapters, when necessary 
by the addition of a new chapter, be made by the Clerk. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it is understood that the Clerk re- 
numbers these sections. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Chief reme ni: 

Stone wen — the . y 13086 2 ae 3 — — —.— 
shall receive the sum of 5 a year each, to be paid monthly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 162, line 6, strike out the word “ thirteen” and insert the word 
z een.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

sarong ds o strike out the word twelve and insert the word 
4 ‘ourteen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pe te shall be entitled to receive from the Treasury 
an annual sala: $4,500 when his of said decisions constitutes 
one volume, and an 3 sum of $1,200 igre by direction of the 
y year a second vol- 


ume; and said r annually entitled te clerk hire in the 
sum of $1,200. — * to — rent, stationery, and contingent cuses 
in the sum of ed, That the volumes of the decisions of the 


and in the manner prescribed y a and —— the condition that the 
volumes of said reports shall be sold by him to the public for a price 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether he has any information as to the emoluments that 
accrue to the reporter by reason of the sale of the reports of 
the Supreme Court decisions. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will say in reply 
to that, that I have no information whatever on that subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House as to 
what the present price of the Supreme Court Reports is? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Two dollars a volume. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amount stated here is $2; but in 
many of the States by reason of the diminished cost of print- 
ing and binding the original price has been diminished. I as- 
sume that the demand for the Supreme Court Reports has in- 
creased considerably during the past several years, and yet 
under this provision we grant him virtually a monopoly in the 
control of the disposition of them, and allow him to take all of 
the profits resulting from the diminished cost of printing. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I think that the law is that the 
reporter is required to sell them at what they cost; and I 
know this, that in purchasing these reports from Little, 
Brown & Co., in Boston, you pay $2.50. That includes the 
postage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are not the publishers Banks & Co., of 
New York City? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Little, Brown & Co., are the 
ones I get mine from in Boston, and I think the lawyers in my 
section, in Macon, Ga., do the same. We pay $2.50, which 
includes the postage, but my understanding is that you can get 
them from the clerk by the payment of their cost. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman understand that they 
can be purchased from the clerk of the Supreme Court at cost? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to say to the gentleman that 
that is not the practice if it is the law, 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. In any event, I stated to the 
gentleman what the price is that we pay in my section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman refer us to any provi- 
sion of law that authorizes us to purchase them at cost from 
the clerk of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I can not; but that was my un- 
derstanding. I know it generally costs us about $2.50 a volume, 
including the postage from Boston. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is also aware of the re- 
duced price of reports in various States by reason of the dimin- 

. ished cost of printing. 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. My own State of Georgia re- 


77... ͤ V ppeals and 
supreme court shall be sold at cost. A statute of the ee, 
Legislature requires that, and we get them gees 


Mr. STAFFORD. My idea was there should be a similar 
provision here, so far as the Supreme Court Reports are con- 
cerned—— 

Mr. CULLOP. I will join the gentleman on that. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I think that is proper 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I have not prepared any amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether there is 
any way of getting a statement that you get reports at cost. 
The reporter or publishers are now required to furnish, as I 
remember, 300 volumes of reports to the Government free of 
cost. 

The reporter now gets a salary of $4,500, based upon one 
volume of reports, and $1,200 additional for a second volume. 
There are now four or fire volumes of the reports—I do not 
recall exactly the number—every year. Does the gentleman 
happen to know whether the reporter gets paid $1,200 for each 
of the succeeding volumes after the first or only $1,200? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I will say in 
response to the gentleman from Illinois personally I have no 
definite knowledge that I feel justified in giving to the House. 
The information I got—but it is not that upon which I would 
ask the House to rely—is that he gets only $1,200 for the addi- 
tional volumes, but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. MANN. I think when this law was originally passed it 
was calculated when the reporter furnished volumes at $2 a 
copy he would make a reasonable profit on it, to which he is 
entitled. There is a lot of work in connection with it that 
exhausts the salary which is paid to him, and at that time the 
300 volumes were expected to cover the volumes necessary for 
distribution throughout the United States. My recollection is 
that I have seen the statement somewhere that the Government 
now furnishes 800 copies. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Fully; and we have an amend- 
ment here to furnish even more. 

Mr. MANN. And the question with me was whether the 
reporter now, or the publishers now, owing to the increased 
number of volumes and also the increase in printing owing to 
the increased editions of each volume, might not properly be 
required to furnish a larger number to the Government free of 
cost than 300 copies, as is now provided. It would seem a rea- 
sonable proposition. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It would; it would seem a rea- 
sonable proposition, and I shall not oppose any amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out, in line 10, page 165, the words “two dollars” and 
insert the words “one dollar and fifty cents,” and also in line 
18, same page, the words “two dollars” and insert “one dollar 
and fifty cents.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 10, page 165, strike out the words “two dollars” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ one dollar and anr cents.” Also, in line ae 

in lieu thereof the w 


strike out the words “ two dollars” and insert 
“one dollar and fifty cents.” 


Mr. PARSONS. I wish to ask the gentleman on what facts 
he bases that change. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the gentleman I wish to say 
that I have no actual knowledge as to the cost of printing and 
binding these respective volumes, but I have some general in- 
formation that the cost of printing and binding has diminished 
considerably in the past several years. We all know, no matter 
how meager our practice may have been, that the demand for 
reports of the Supreme Court of the United States has increased 
considerably. If it has, the profit accruing to the reporter has 
increased proportionately. I recall the agitation in my State 
some years ago for reducing the price of the reports of the 
supreme court decisions of that State and I do not think this is 
any rash amendment to reduce the cost of these volumes 50 cents 
per volume. 

The gentleman is also acquainted with the fact that the tend- 
ency of recent years, particularly the last two or three years, 
has been, instead of binding these in sheep, to bind them in 
buckram, which is a cheaper method, although the Supreme 
Court Reports have continued to be bound in law sheep. I 
think if we adopt this amendment of $1.50, which would place 
the matter in conference, if there is any conflicting testimony 
which shows that the cut has been too great, there might be 
some adjustment in conference to meet the condition. But per- 
sonally, from my knowledge of the printing and binding trade, I 
do not think this is any radical reduction. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I suppose the gentleman would 
have no objection, and would expect, if this went into confer- 
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ence, the committee would then be put upon inquiry as to what 
the real cost was, or whether it was reasonable or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was my purpose in making the pre- 
liminary inquiry, namely, to know whether he or any other 
Member of the House had any information, and in adopting 
this amendment we place it upon the committee to acquire this 
information. 

Mr. PARSONS. If the gentleman will permit me, when did 
this reduction in the cost of your State reports occur? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The agitation began about 10 years ago, 
but the reduction took place, I believe, about four or five years 
ago. I think that has been the case in other States. 

Mr. PARSONS. It is not my experience in New York. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It is in Philadelphia. We have 
a reporter appointed there, and the limitation fixed by the law 
is that he can charge only $1.17 a volume for the reports to 
Pennsylvania lawyers. Of course, if he sells the reports out- 
side of the State, he gets more, but every Pennsylvania lawyer 
buys them for $1.17. 

Mr. KENDALL. How recent has that been? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Four or five years. 

Mr. KENDALL. Has there been any complaint from the 
bar as to this price? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. No; not at all. I suppose the 
spirit of this is that it would be wise for us to look into it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under this provision the reporter receives 
the profit between the selling price and the cost of production. 
I assume the profits have been increased by reason of the dimin- 
ished increase in the cost of printing and binding, and we do 
not wish to levy on the practitioners that need these reports at 
the price of $2 when the cost has been materially reduced. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. I wish to state that the deci- 
sions of the supreme court and of the court of appeals in Mis- 
souri are published under contract and delivered at $1.50 a 
volume, and that has been true for at least 10 years past. 
Now, so far as the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are concerned, of course there are a great many 
lawyers who use the lawyers’ annotated revisions and do not 
use the original reports, and that may have an effect on the 
price of the volumes here. There is no reason why the cost 
should not be reduced to the profession. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the reason for the Lawyers’ 
Cooperative Society publishing an edition of Supreme Court 
Reports and the West Publishing Co. publishing the Supreme 
Court Reporter was because of the high price which the bar 
generally was obliged to pay for the regular edition. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman of the 
committee in regard to the volumes issued since the 10 of Au- 
gust, 1882, as to whether those are all to be included in this 
reduction, or whether only such volumes as are issued here- 
after? The proviso in the paragraph states that the volumes 
of the decisions of the courts after the 10th of August, 1882, 
shall be furnished by the reporter to the public at a sum not 
exceeding $2 per volume. Now, would it be entirely fair to 
require that these volumes, of which he may already have had 
a supply printed, should be sold at a reduced price, or is it 
intended that he shall be required to sell at a reduced price only 
those issued hereafter? 

Mr. PARSONS. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] applies in both cases, but it is 
understood that he is not certain whether the facts warrant 
that, and that in conference the conferees shall ascertain what 
is a reasonable amount. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems there might be a difference made be- 
tween those that have already been published and on hand and 
those that may be hereafter published. He might be able to 
print them at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. PARSONS. That would be for the conference to con- 
sider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 215. The Secretary of the Interior shall distribute copies of the 
Supreme Court reports hereafter published, as follows: To the Presi- 
dent, the justices of the Supreme Court, the judges of the circuit courts 
of appeals, the judges of the district courts, the judges of the Court of 
Claims, the judges of the Court of Appeals and of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the judges of the several Territorial courts, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the interior, the Post- 
master General, the Attorney General, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Solicitor General, the Assistant 
to the Attorney General, each Assistant Attorney General, each Assist- 
ant Secretary of each Heecutive Department, the Assistant Postmas ters 


General, the Secretary of the Senate for the use of the Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives for the use of the House of 


General, Navy 35 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 


Office, th 
the Commissioner of Labor, the Commissioner of 
ureau of 


0 

f 
Census, the Forester, Department of A 
Mce Department, the Interstate 


executive offices as may be provided 3 og Song de with any of 
said offices, each 1 copy; to the law library of the Supreme Court, 25 
copies; to the law library of the Department of the Interior, 2 copies; 
to the law library of the Department of Justice, 2 copies; to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate for the use of the committees of the Senate, 20 
copies; to the Clerk of the House of Representatives for the use of 
the committees of the House, 22 copies; to the Marshal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as custodian of the public property used by 
the court, for the use of the justices thereof in the conference room, 
robing room, and court room, 3 copies; to the Secretary of War for 
the use of the proper courts and officers of the Philippine Islands and 
for the headquarters of military departments in the United States, 12 
copies; and to each of the places where district courts of the United 
States are now holden, including Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 1 copy. He 
shall also distribute to each additional United States judge hereafter 
appointed, and to each place where a new district court may hereafter 
be established, 1 complete set of said reports, the judge holding such 
courts to select the edition of said reports. He shall also distribute 
to each United States judge hereafter appointed, to each place where a 
new district court may hereafter be established, and to each office here- 
after created, to which the decisions of the 
under the PF aphan of this section, a copy of such digest of such re- 
rts as the several judges and officers shall respectively select. No 
istribution of reports and digests under this section shall be made to 
any place where the court is held in a building not owned by the United 
States, unless there be at such place a United States officer to whose 
responsible custody they can be committed. The clerks of said courts 
except the Supreme Court) shall in all cases keep said reports and 
igests for the use of the courts and of the officers thereof. Such re- 
ports and digests shall remain the property of the United States, and 
shall be preserved 1 Aer officers above named and by them turned over 
to their successors office. 


Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I send to the 
Clerk’s desk the following committee amendment, which I moye 
to section 215. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moon] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spar 215 On page 165, in line 20, strike out the words “ hereafter 

u le 

A On page 167, in line 24, strike out all after the period and to and 
ng the word “select,” in line 9, page 168, and insert in lieu 

thereof the following: 

“ He shall also distribute one es set of said reports and one set 
of the digests thereof to such executive officers as are entitled to receive 
said PY acing under this section and have not already received them, to 
each of the places where district courts are now held to which said re- 

rts have not been distributed, and to each of the places at which a 

istrict court may hereafter be held, the edition of said reports and 
digests to be selected by the judge or officer receiving them.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that the gen- 
tleman is to offer a further amendment providing for the dis- 
tribution of copies to the Commerce Court and the Court of 
Customs Appeals? I notice from the reading of this section that 
there is provided a set of Supreme Court Reports and the digests 
to the courts and also to the judges thereof, but I do not see any 
reference in the paragraph to the new Commerce Court and the 
Court of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Since the gentleman calls the 
attention of the committee to it, I am rather convinced that that 
was an omission that ought to be included here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought it had not been called to the 
chairman's attention. 

Mr. PARSONS. The judge gets them all right. 

Mr. MANN. Who gets them? 

Mr. PARSONS. The judge gets them. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. That is the district judge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The section also embodies the idea to have 
a set of reports given to the court itself. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. There ought not to be left any 
doubt about it at all. 

Mr. MANN. Why not insert it in the proper place? The proper 
place to insert it is after the circuit court of appeals or after 
“the Supreme Court,” in line 31, page 165. I suggest that there 
should be inserted there the words “the judges of the Com- 
merce Court and the judges of the Court of Customs Appeals.“ 
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Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I think it would be better to 
insert it in line 22, after the “circuit courts of appeals.” So 
far as the rank is concerned, it will probably rank less than 
the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. It is a question of opinion. These 
two courts are centralized in Washington, and they are sup- 
posed to rank above the circuit courts of appeals, of which 
there are nine scattered throughout the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman maintain that position 
because the Commerce Court and the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals are located here in Washington while the others are scat- 
tered over the country? 

Mr. MANN. The Supreme Court and the Court of Customs 
Appeals and the Commerce Court are the only three courts in the 
land that have jurisdiction throughout the entire country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not more a question of jurisdiction 
of the respective courts rather than the extent of their juris- 
diction? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I do not think that is impor- 
tant, but I will move an amendment, on line 21, at the end of 
the line, insert the words: 


g — the judges of the Commerce Court and the judges of the Customs 
‘ourt. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offer that as an amendment or as an amendment 
to the amendment? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
section. 

Mr. MANN. Add on line 21 the words “the judges,” and so 
forth. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before that amendment is acted 
on I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. 
Moon] in regard to that amendment. As I understood the 
reading of it from the Clerk’s desk, the words “ hereafter pub- 
lished ” are to be stricken out by the amendment. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Yes. I will explain that. There 
is a provision of law that all these reports shall be furnished to 
the courts and the various executive departments, and in some 
of them they have never yet received them. The words “ here- 
after published ” would, if left standing, confine the distribution 
to those hereafter published. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there any provision made for any reprint 
of the volumes of the reports previously issued? As I read the 

. paragraph, it seems there are quite a number of new sets to be 
furnished. 

Mr.-MOON of Pennsylvania. There are. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the reporter required to go back and furnish 
complete sets of these reports from the beginning; and if so, 
how is he to be remunerated? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. They do not republish them, 
but they go into the market and buy them. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that instead of the words “hereafter published ” 
it would cover the case better if he should say “as they are 
published.” 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. 
after published.” 

Mr. TILSON. And the effect of that is to require the fur- 
nishing of complete sets from the beginning. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Under the system they are re- 
quired to furnish these reports, but they have not yet furnished 
them. The provision respecting these sets that these executive 
departments and these courts shall receive them, is already ex- 
isting law, but they have never yet been furnished by the 
reporter. 

Mr. MANN. By the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Interior 
goes out into the market and buys these reports as they are 
required. 

Mr. BORLAND. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. These reports that are spoken of in this 
section are not the national reporter system of the district and 
circuit courts, are they? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. No; they are the published 
United States Supreme Court Reports. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there anything in this bill referring to 
the national reporter system? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. None at all; or to any other 
system. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


This is an amendment to the 


We strike out the words “ here- 
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Mr. MANN. I offer an amendment to insert after the word 
court,“ in line 21, page 165, the words: 

The jud of the Commerce Co the judges of the t 
5 — Appenis. sai ets 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 21, after the word “court,” insert“ judges of the Commerce 
Court, judges of the Court of Customs Appeals.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. Has the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] been called to the bill (H. R. 22469) 
which was drafted by the Attorney General of the United States 
and which had the approval of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, relating to the distribution of reports? 
I have it here. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I am familiar with the bill. We 
have had it before us. It relates to the distribution of the 
Federal Reporter. 

Mr. MANN. It is the same as Senate bill 179. 

Mr, BENNET of New York. What I was going to suggest 
was that the officers named in the bill H. R. 22469 should 
also be inserted, so that that matter would be before the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Who are these officers? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Each additional United States 
attorney hereafter appointed. 

Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman a question. I notice 
that in Senate bill 179 the United States district attorneys are 
not covered. Certainly they get these United States reports 
rota in some shape. Does the gentleman know how they obtain 

em? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The Attorney General, as I 
recall it, states in his report that if they get them they have 
to go out and buy them themselves. There is no provision of 
law for distributing the reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the United States district attorneys, and I 
e that the United States district attorneys ought to be 
a 8 

Mr. MANN. There is no question that they ought to have 
the United States court reports. I went before the Committee 
on Appropriations a year or two ago and tried to get them to 
authorize the United States attorney at Chicago to have a 
library. He had to try cases against lawyers who had large 
ge and the Government declined to furnish him a 

rary. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I may say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that at a time when the United States district attorney 
for the southern district of New York had sent in $35,000 or 
$40,000 in fines he made a requisition on the Department of 
Justice for $68 worth of law books, and it was refused on the 
ground that they had no money to buy them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Could not the district attorney of the 
United States use those books that are in the chambers of the 
district and circuit courts? 

Mr. MANN. No; he could not go in there every time he 
wanted to consult a law book, and the district and circuit court 
judges are using them a great deal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In Milwaukee there is a library which is 
under the control of the district judge, but it is at the disposal 
of the district attorney. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The district attorney could not 
go in there and prepare his cases. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question first is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment: After the word “ court,” in line 25, page 
165, insert the words “each United States attorney and each 
additional United States attorney hereafter appointed.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 25, page 165, after the word “ court,“ insert “each United 
e and each additional United States attorney hereafter 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman does 
not need that latter part of the language. “Each United 
States attorney ” covers all that is needed. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the amendment. 
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Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, while I do not 
think this is the best place for the amendment, yet with the 
consent of the gentleman from New York that the committee 
in conference may put it in the proper place, I will not object. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. I suggest to the gentleman that he offer as 
an amendment his bill at the end of section 215, because now 
the part that he puts in only gives to the United States dis- 
trict attorneys the current volumes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent is not 
needed, and the gentleman from New York withdraws his 
amendment. A 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before withdrawing the amendment, I 
would like to direct the gentleman’s attention to the fact that, 
as I understand the proposed amendment, it extends to the Fed- 
eral reporters, whereas the provision we are now considering 
refers only to the Supreme Court reports. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. My bill does not. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer the following amendment to line 19, page 168. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, at the end of line 19, page 168, the Lollow ing: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to distribute to each United States attorney, and to each 
additional United States attorney hereafter appointed, one copy of 
each volume of the official reports of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, including those already published and those hereafter to be 
ublished, or a reprint of the same, and a copy of the digest now pub- 
ished of the Supreme Court Reports, in six volumes, covering the 
decisions of said court to the end of the October term, 1906, which 
shall in all cases be transmitted to their successors in office.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is no exception in the amend- 
ment as affored in regard to the reports which may now be in 
possession of the United States district attorney. Of course 
it is not the intention of the gentleman to furnish a duplicate 
set or duplicate copies. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly not. 

Mr. MANN. That is the direction in the amendment offered. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The understanding with the 
chairman is that when it gets into conference it shall be modified 
to make it fit with the rest of the section. 

Mr. MANN. This has nothing to do with the rest of the 
section. . 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I think so. My colleague sug- 
gested that the bill go in so that the conference committee can 
have the whole thing before them. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s remarks will 
go in the Recorp, and that shows the understanding and inten- 
tion to exclude all persons who now have the reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 167, 
line 15, by striking out the word “twenty-two” and inserting 
the word “thirty.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 167, line 15, strike out “ twenty-two” and insert “ thirty,” so 
so as to read “30 copies.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is in reference to the copies 
for the use of the House. There are a number of committees 
of the House that have been unable to obtain Supreme Court 
Reports. I will not undertake to say whether it is because 
there are not enough reports or because the committees have 
not been active enough. The committee I preside over at pres- 
ent, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, until 
I presided over it did not have a copy of the Supreme Court 
Reports, but I transferred from the Committee on Elections, of 
which I was formerly the chairman, the Supreme Court re- 
ports to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A gentleman here asks by what authority I did that. I did 
not ask anybody’s authority; I simply moved the books over. 
Both of those committees ought to have the Supreme Court Re- 
ports on their shelves, available for the use of the committees, 
because they are both called upon to use those reports, and 
while theoretically you can send down to the law library and 
get a Federal Court Reporter, practically you can not do it when 
you are considering matters in committee. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, which committee 
is it the gentleman thinks should have a copy of these reports? 

Mr. MANN. I stated that the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
of which I was formerly the chairman, did have a copy of the 
reports, and when I became the chairman of the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce these reports were brought 

over and installed in the rooms of the Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce, which up to that time did not have a 

copy of the reports, and I would be very glad to have the gentle- 

man from New Jersey come up and consult the reports at any 
me. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in 
that connection what may be of interest to this House. When I 
was appointed chairman of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Laws that committee did not have a copy of the Revised 
Statutes which it was called upon to revise. There was not in 
the committee room a single legal volume. One of the first acts 
of that committee was to induce Congress to purchase’ a com- 
plete set of the Supreme Court Reports and the Federal Re- 
porter, and then afterwards, when provisions were made by 
law that a considerable portion of this work was done by the 
joint committee, I did not come before Congress to ask for an 
appropriation for another set, but the publishers kindly loaned 
to me as the chairman of the House committee a full set of the 
Federal Reporter and the Digest. I got the Supreme Court Re- 
ports from the library here, where they happened to have an 
extra copy, and probably they exceeded their authority in put- 
ting them over in the committee room. 

I therefore think the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois is one that ought not to be objected to. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I was moved to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois the question I did because so 
far as I have been able to observe if he was not already in 
possession of a copy of the reports he certainly does not need 
them. That is the only observation I have to make on the 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania whether there is any place in the bill 
where we could put in if we wanted to, or whether in his judg- 
ment we ought not to put in now a provision for furnishing 
the Federal Reporter to these same officials, or at least to the 
judges. The Senate has passed the bill (S. 179), which has 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary and is now 
on the House calendar, in reference to this matter. As long 
as we have the matter up I can see no reason why, if it is 
the proper thing to do, as it seems to me it is, we should not 
incorporate it in the law now. Of course the Federal Reporter 
covers the court of appeals, and so forth, and no judge or dis- 
trict attorney can get along to-day without consulting the 
Federal Reporter. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in 
response to that that as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary I investigated this bill very thoroughly and joined 
in the report, which I think was unanimous, from the com- 
mittee. As the gentleman says, the bill has passed the Senate 
and is now on the House calendar. It was carefully considered 
in committee and it is undoubtedly true that wherever a United 
States court is held in this country, and they are held at now 
upward of 250 places, there ought to be a complete set of the 
Federal Reporter. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How do these judges get along without 
them? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. They are obliged to buy them 
out of their pockets and one judge told me on the floor of this 
House, because he was formerly a Member of Congress, that he 
set aside $800 a year out of his salary to keep his library com- 
plete; and, in addition to that, these judges are necessarily 
obliged to travel and hold court in divisions, and they are 
obliged really to borrow books from the practicing attorney's 
office in the division, if he happens to have them. 

Mr. MANN. And in some cases they do not have them. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. In some cases they do not have 
them. 

Mr. MANN. And then he has to guess at the law. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It is a most embarrassing situa- 
tion, and the facts offered before the committee warrant me 
in assenting to the proposition that it ought to be put upon this 
bill. It is the only medium for the publication of the opinions 
of the circuit court of appeals. There was another publication, 
covering in part the same ground, which was discontinued, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. I at one time edited the Bissell reports, which 
were the reports of the circuit court in the old days in the 
seventh circuit. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. And they are discontinued. 

Mr. MANN. Long ago discontinued by these other publi- 
cations. 


| 
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Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. These publications are the only 
ones that carry the decisions not only of the circuit court of 
appeals, but decisions of the circuit courts and district courts 
on important cases. They are, in other words, the depository 
of adjudicated cases in all the courts except the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. It is absolutely impossible to transact law busi- 
ness or dispose of it without constant reference to these reports. 
I sce the amendment that the Committee on the Judiciary report 
would provide only one set of these reports at a place like 
Chicago or New York, which I think is a mistake. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit at that place? 
I believe in the Senate bill to which the gentleman referred is 
named a certain publication, the Federal Reporter, which is 
published by a private concern. Would the gentleman have 
any objection to inserting after “Federal Reporter” words 
proyiding for a similar publication or other publication contain- 
ing the decisions of these courts? We are now providing for 
years in the future, and if some publication should be pub- 
lished which would be as serviceable or more serviceable to the 
judges and district attorneys than the Federal Reporter, such 
reports should, in the discretion of the Secretary, be open to be 
purchased. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is correct and that it 
ought to cover that contingency, 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Well, I have no objection to it, 
because I am not interested in the publication of the Federal 
Reporter; but, of course, they are limited to a certain price—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What is the price? $ 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Two dollars is the price pro- 
vided for in the bill now, and $2.50 is the regular price. Now, 
in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois as to the 
proper place, I suggest, without taking the time now to select 
the proper place, if it is the sense of this House that it should 
go on, that it go on, with the general instructions that the com- 
mittee in conference would insert it at its proper place, without 
naming any particular place. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to procure complete sets of the Federal Reporter and digests 
thereof and the current volumes of the same as issued, containing reports 
of the decisions of the circuit courts of appeals and of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States, and distribute the same to each 
of the places .where a circuit court of 9 a circuit court, or a 
district court of the United States is regularly held, and to each and 
every place where a new circuit or district court may be hereafter 
established: Provided, That where a circuit court and a district court 
are holden at the same place only one such set shall be distributed to 
that place; and one set each shall be distributed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Court of Claims, the court of customs ap- 
peals, the commerce court, the court of appeals of the District o 
Columbia, and the supreme court of the District of Columbia; suc: 
reports shall be kept by the clerks of said courts and their successora 
in office for the use of said courts and the officers thercof. 

“And the Secret of the Interior shall distribute one set each to 
the Att General of the United States, the Solicitor General of the 
United States, the Solicitor of the Treasury, the Assistant Attorney 
General of the Interior Department, the Commissioner of Patents, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; and to the Secretary of the 
Senate, thas the use of the Senate, not more than three sets; and to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, for the use of the House of 
Representatives, not more than three sets, 

That whenever any of such officers, office, or court room shall have a 
partial or complete set of the Federal Reporter or digest already pur- 
chased or owned by the United States, in such case the Secretary of the 
Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to procure and distribute to 
such officers, office, or court room sufficient volumes only to make a 
complete set for such officer, office, or court room. 

“That the volumes of the Federal Reporter distributed under the 
rovisions of this act shall be and remain the property of the United 
tates, and before distribution shall be plainly marked on their covers 

‘The property of the United States, and shall be transmitted by the 
officers receiving the same to their successors in office. 

“That not to exceed $2 A oes volume shall be paid for the back volumes 
of such reports and for the current volumes of the Federal Reporter, 
and $5 per volume for the digest, the said money to be disbursed under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior; and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall hereafter include in his annual estimates submitted to 
Congress an estimate for the current volumes of reports and digests 
the distribution of which is provided for in this act.” 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois this 
question. As I gathered from the reading of the bill it pro- 
vides for the distribution of these books to the circuit and dis- 
trict judges at places where court is held. Now, take my own 
State, for instance. While the law requires a district court 
judge to hold court at some four or five different places in a 
year, yet in truth and in fact, as far as I know, he only holds 
court at one place, at Indianapolis, and occasionally at Evans- 
ville, Ind. When parties litigant living in the southern part of 
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the State petition him, stating in their petition it would lessen 
the cost to have the case transferred to Evansville, I have known 
him to go over to Evansville and hold court. 

Now, under the gentleman’s amendment, does he believe that 
would supply the office at Evansville, Ind., with these reports? 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly it would authorize the supply at 
Evansville. I will say to the gentleman that I instanced awhile 
ago the reason why the district judge in Indiana did not hold 
court at Evansville and at other places. We have obviated that 
in this bill. He does not hold court at these places where the 
law requires him to do so because, if he does, he has to pay his 
railroad fare and hotel expenses out of his own pocket. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. We have been trying to get him to hold 
his court over at Evansville, but so far we have not been able to 
accomplish it, 

Mr. MANN. But we have just passed a provision that will 
not require him, but under which he will do it, because we pay 
his expenses. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The practice over there is so extremely 
light that it would be a needless waste of money, it seems to me. 

Mr. MANN. If it is a needless waste of money, and I will 
not say it is not, to provide the reports of the United States 
where the judge holds the court, I would suggest it is a need- 
less holding of court there, and the gentleman ought to abolish 
the holding of the court at that place. Certainly, if a judge 
goes there to hold court he ought to be able in some way to 
have access to the United States reports. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As I said a moment ago, the number of 
cases over at Evansville, Ind., is small and are tried only on 
a petition filed in the first instance to the court asking that the 
cases be transferred from Indianapolis to Evansville, as cheaper 
to the parties litigant. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, however, in the bill 
which I offer as an amendment now there was originally a 
provision authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to expend 
this money by making an indefinite appropriation out of the 
Treasury out of which he could do it. I struck it out of the 
amendment as I offered it, so that hereafter if they wished to 
do this they have first to present an estimate, which goes to the 
Committee on Appropriations and comes before the House. My 
understanding is that, although the law now provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall provide the Supreme Court 
reports at all these places, it never has been done, owing to 
the lack of appropriations in some cases, and in some cases it 
not being considered necessary, and a sufficiently large appro- 
priation never has been made to cover, and I have no doubt 
tbe same thing will occur in reference to this. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I think probably that will be true. 
It is so apparent in my own State, as an illustration, and I use 
it because I am acquainted with the facts there. There will 
be no necessity to supply a complete library in the four or five 
places, where, of course, the practice before the Federal court 
is exceedingly and nominally small at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but if it is large enough the people will 
have to consult the reports. I suppose very likely in most of 
those cases there are no large libraries to cover all this. 

i Mr: COX of Indiana. There is a very good library at Evans- 
ville. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. 

Mr. PARSONS. May I ask the gentleman why he does not 
make a provision that the Attorney General shall make the 
distribution rather than the Secretary of the Interior? The 
Attorney General must be more familiar with the need of these 
volumes where the court is held than the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. MANN. I can see no difference, myself, whether it is 
the Attorney General or the Secretary of the Interior. If I 
were drafting the provision originally I should say it should 
be the Attorney General. I quite agree with the gentleman. 
Of course, the provision in the bill which has already been 
agreed to, in reference to the United States Supreme Court 
reports, provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
the distribution. 

Mr. PARSONS. That is true; and the committee, following 
existing law, did not desire to suggest any change, but, as the 
gentleman is suggesting changes now, I wondered why he had 
not suggested that. 

Mr. MANN. The Secretary of the Interior on this bill stated 
he ought to have allowance for packing these reports, and in 
the amendment I offered I struck that out. I can see no reason 
why these reports should be sent from where they are pub- 
lished to Washington, and repacked in Washington to be dis- 
tributed throughout the country. It is certainly perfectly easy 
to require the publishers, or the persons from whom they pur- 
chase the books, to pack them, 
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Mr. PARSONS. Where are they published now? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Federal Reporter is published at St. 
Paul by the West Publishing Co. The same thing is true of 
the Supreme Court Reports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment: 5 

Wherever the words “Federal Reporter occur insert “or other 


publications containing the decisions of the court of appeals, circuit 


courts, and district courts.” 


Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that I think 
his language ought to be, “in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior,” so that it will not require him to furnish both, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not acquainted with the exact 
phraseology as embodied in the gentleman’s amendment. I 
thought the proposed amendment would still leave it in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps that is so. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. If there is any doubt about 
that I think the gentleman had better change that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parsons]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in the amendment, after the words “Federal Reporter” 
wherever they occur, the words, “or, in his discretion, other publica- 
tion containing the decision of the court of appeals, circuit court, and 
district court.” 

Mr. MANN. Or just insert there the words “ in his discretion.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the word “or” I ask the privilege 
of inserting the words “in his discretion.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered so amended. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
ae to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 

ork. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 216. The publishers of the decisions of the Supreme Court shall 
deliver to the Secretary of the Interior, in addition to the 300 copies 
delivered by the reporter, such number of copies of each report hereto- 
fore or hereafter published as the Secretary may require, for which he 
shall pay not more than $2 per volume. ot more than $26 per set 
shall paid for the digest required for distribution under the section 
last preceding. The Secretary of the Interior shall include in his 
annual estimates submitted to Congress an estimate for the current 
volumes of such reports, and also for the additional sets of reports 
and digests required for distribution under the section last preceding. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylrania. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moon] offers the following amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 216, on page 169, strike out lines 1 and 2 and the word 
preceding in line 3. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the object of that 
is to remedy a condition which the Secretary of the Interior 
reports to us. He says it is now impossible to purchase this 
digest for $26. Those words mean and imply that under the 
section last preceding the rate or limitation of $26 per set for 
the purchase of the digest is omitted because at present the 
digest can not be purchased at this price. This limitation was 
made in 1902, when the Russell and Winslow and the Law- 
yers’ Cooperative Digests were each in four volumes. The 
Lawyers’ Cooperative Digest now comprises six volumes and 
sells for $45. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may go back to page 150, in line 17, and insert the word 
“civil,” and strike out in line 18 the words for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion.” That is in accordance with other amend- 
ments in the bill heretofore made. This was overlooked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to go back to page 150 and amend 
lines 17 and 18. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
panre] The Chair hears none. 'The Clerk will read the amend- 
men ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On e 150, line 17, befo: “ * 
~ vil,” and in line 18 strike pak tes 7 or eee 
the rebellion.“ 

Mr. HOUSTON. This amendment is in perfect accord with 
other amendments that were adopted on this subject, and I 
trust there will be no opposition to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be considered together as one. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to go back to page 150 and offer an amendment to go 
between sections 185 and 186, on that page, which amendment I 
will ask to have read for the information of the committee. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? We can go back right after the section. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Very well; that will be satis- 
actory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments to section 216, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On “ A 
terlor . F ee e e 

In line 24, strike out “ Secretary’ and Insert “ Attorney General.“ 

In line 25, strike out “$2” and insert “ $1.50.” 

On page 169, line 3, strike out the words Secretary of the Interior ” 
and insert “Attorney Ge 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer an amendment to 
strike out, in line 21, on the same page, the words “ Secretary 
of the Interior” and insert “Attorney General,” and in line 24, 
of the same page, strike out“ Secretary“ and insert Attorney 
General.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 168, line 21, strike out “ Secretary of the Interior” and insert 
“Attorney General.” 

In line 24 strike out “ Secretary ” and insert “Attorney General.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Also, in line 3, page 169, strike out Sec- 
retary of the Interior” and insert “Attorney General.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 3 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

On page 169, line 3, strike out “ Secretary of the Interior” and insert 
“Attorney General.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this amend- 
ment has been already referred to in the colloquy that took place 
a few moments ago as to which department should have charge 
of the purchase and disposition of these reports and reporters. 
It is the general opinion that the Attorney General would be the 
better custodian to have charge of this work, because he would 
know better the places where they should be distributed. Even 
if there were some question about it, it would be better to put 
this matter into conference. Therefore I propose these amend- 
ments; and if they are adopted, then I will ask to return to the 
other places in the preceding sections where the Secretary of the 
Interior is similarly authorized for the purpose of offering simi- 
lar amendments. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that while the House can adopt this amendment, the 
House can not return to the preceding section except by unani- 
mous consent; and if the amendment should be agreed to and 
then some one should object to returning to the other sections, 
we would be in the anomalous position of providing that the 
Secretary of the Interior should furnish all of these officers 
with the books that are to be supplied and the 300 copies of 
them should be in the hands of the Attorney General. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to obviate that embarrassing 
situation I will couple with my amendments the request for 
unanimous consent to return to section 213, and in line 18, 
page 164, to strike out Secretary of the Interior” and insert 
“Attorney General;” also to return to section 215, and in line 
19, on page 165, to strike out “ Secretary of the Interior” and 
insert “Attorney General.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman state again 
the number of the section to which he desires to return? 

Mr. STAFFORD, First, section 213. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to return to section 213 for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make an omnibus request for 
unanimous consent, so as to meet the possible objection of the 
gentleman from Illinois, to return to section 213 and to offer 
an amendment to strike out the words “Secretary of the In- 
terior,” in line 18, and substitute Attorney General;” also to 
return to section 214, and in line 11, page 165, strike out 
“Secretary of the Interior” and insert “Attorney General.” 

Mr. MANN. And also in the amendment which I offered a 
while ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in section 215, line 19, page 165, 
strike out “Secretary of the Interior” and insert “Attorney 
General.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. And also in the amendment 
which I had the honor to offer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Also—— - 

Mr. MANN. Wherever it occurs in those sections. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Also in section 215, and in the same section 
on page 168. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to return to sections 213, 214, and 215 
for the purpose of offering the amendments suggested. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to make this statement: I do not want the 
consideration of the bill to be delayed by what may be a very 
unimportant change; but in view of the fact that this distribu- 
tion has been in the Department of the Interior for so many 
years, they in all probability have the machinery for making 
the distribution, and the House and the committee I assume 
have never inquired of that department or the Department of 
Justice as to whether this change would embarrass them. I 
want the conditions specified that if upon inquiry by the com- 
mittee we find that under existing conditions it should not be 
done we shall keep it where it is. I do not like this kind of 
legislation. I do not want a change made that I can not 
measure. No complaint has come that the Interior Department 
has not the facilities for distribution. I have no knowledge 
that the law department is any better equipped or qualified 
to make this distribution than the Interior Department, and it 
may turn out that we are making a mistake. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me to suggest that 
connected with the Public Printing Office is a superintendent of 
documents? That bureau is under the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Secretary makes the distribution of the volumes. Of 
course the volumes as they come out currently, I suppose, are 
sent to Washington in a greater or less degree. They have the 
facilities for doing it, and I presume the Attorney General has 
no facilities at all for doing it. 

Mr. PARSONS. Does the gentleman from Illinois know that 
they are distributed by the superintendent of documents now? 

Mr. MANN. I can not inform the gentleman. If the distri- 
bution is not under the superintendent of documents it ought 
to be. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware that in many 
places they are not supplied with the reports, where if the 
jurisdiction was vested in the Attorney General they would 
be supplied, and it is the purpose of the amendment to put it 
into the hands of better-posted officials. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. With that statement and quali- 
fication, Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I only want to place it in conference so 
that the conferees can adopt the best course that they deem 
advisable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 213, strike out, in line 18, page 164, the words Secretary 
of the Interior” and insert the words “Attorney General,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 214, page 165, line 11, strike out the words “Secretary of 
the Interior and insert the words “Attorney General.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 17, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 165, line 19, strike out the words “ Secretary of the Interior” 
and insert the words “Attorney General.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Pa, 
an 


The Clerk read as follows: 

uro AOR line 21, strike out the words 
d rt the words “Attorney General.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 168, line 24, strike out the word “ Secretary” and insert the 
words “Attorney General.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 169, line 3, strike out the words “Secretary of the Interior” 
and insert the words ‘Attorney General.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] I move to 
strike out of the amendment wherever they occur the words 
“Secretary of the Interior” and insert the words “Attorney 
General.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that we now return to 
sections 148 and 155, the Court of Claims chapter, that we passed 
without prejudice the other day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves to return to sections that were passed without prejudice, 
Without objection, the committee will return to those sections. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 148 
and insert in lieu thereof the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 148 and insert as section 148 the following: 

“Sec, 148. When any claim or matter is pending in any of the ex- 
ecutive departments which involves controverted questions of fact or 
law, the head of such department may transmit the same, with the 
vouchers, gapos documents, and proofs pertaining thereto, to the 
Court of ms, and the same shall be there pro ed in under such 
rules as the court may adopt. When the facts and conclusions of law 
shall have been found, the court shall report its findings to the depart- 
ment by which it was transmitted for its guidance and action: Pro- 
vided, however, That if it shall have been transmitted with the consent 
of the claimant, or if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court 
upon the facts established, that under existing laws or the provisions 
of this act it has jurisdiction to render ju ent or decree thereon it 
shall proceed to do so, in the latter case giving to either party such 
further opportunity for hearing as in its judgment justice shall re- 
quire, and shall report its findings therein to the department by which 

e same was referred to said court. The Secretary of the sury 
may, upon the certificate of any auditor or of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, direct any claim or matter of which, by reason of the subject 
matter or character, the said court might, under existing laws, take 
jurisdiction on the voluntary action of the claimant, to be transmitted, 
with all the youchers, papers, documents, and proofs pertaining thereto, 
to the said court for trial and adjudication.” 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, when we were considering 
these questions, complaint was made that sections 148, 151, and 
152 all referred to the same matter, and suggestion was made 
that we should have combined them into one section. ‘That the 
committee has now done. I will say, incidentally, that the 
amendment proposed was submitted informally to the judges 
of the Court of Claims to have any criticism they might have 
to pass upon it, and they stated, of course informally, that in 
their opinion it correctly codified those three provisions. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PARSONS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The language of the proposed amend- 
ment, as I heard it read, seems to be very broad. 

Mr. PARSONS. I will explain to the gentleman the history 
of these sections. My amendment is drafted on section 151, 
which was the Tucker Act, and that was the most recent of 
the provisions. Section 148 is an old provision which occurs 
in the Revised Statutes as section 1063. Section 152 was sec- 
tion 2 of the Bowman Act, passed in 1883, and section 151 was 
section 12 of the Tucker Act, passed in 1887. The Tucker Act 
was a codification and an enlargement of the prior acts, but it 
did not, in so many words, repeal any of the prior acts, and, 
in fact, there were some things in the prior acts, some con- 
tingencies, that it turned out were not covered by the Tucker 
Act. This amendment is drafted on section 151, which is sec- 
tion 12 of the Tucker Act, but incorporates into it the provi- 
sions of the Bowman Act and section 1063 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, that it was considered had not been repealed, in effect, by 
the Tucker Act. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
ment is— 

When any claim or matter is pending in any of the executive depart- 
ments which involves controverted questions of fact or law, the head of 
the department may transfer it to the Court of Claims. 

Now, let me ask the gentleman this question: Whether or not 
under the language used in this proposed amendment questions 
inyolying the nature of the Cunningham coal claims, about 


“ Secretary of the Interior” 


The language of the proposed amend- 
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which we have heard so much in this country, could be sent to 
the Court of Claims from the Interior Department or any other 
department in which a controversy of a similar nature may 
arise? 

Mr. PARSONS. Not for adjudication. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Would it be possible to have them 
transferred with a view to finding the facts? 

Mr. PARSONS. Only if that could be done under the law as 
it now is. There is absolutely no change in the law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman say that under the 
law as it now exists controversies involving the nature of the con- 
troyersies that are involved in the Cunningham coal claims 
could now be transferred by the head of a department to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact? 

Mr. PARSONS. That would be my understanding of the law 
if those so-called claims were other than requests for the grant 
of privileges. I have given considerable study to the matter 
since we had this up two weeks ago, and I should say it could 
be done, if it were a cognizable matter instead of a mere com- 
plaint for failure to be awarded a privilege; but even then 
simply so that the court could report to the department for its 
guidance. It would have no binding effect at all. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That has never been done, however, in 
the Cunningham coal claims. 

Mr. PARSONS. No; it has not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As long as this controversy has raged 
for a year or more, does the gentleman know why it has not, if 
it could have been done under the law as it now exists? 

Mr. PARSONS. I have no idea; I do not know, but I imagine 
that really these sections have not been made much use of by 
the departments, or else because it is a noncognizable matter, 
being merely a failure to be awarded a privilege. 

Mr. MANN. I think it was intended only to refer even where 
it says matter practically to claims of some sort against the 
departments of the Government, That is the only case where it 
has ever been used. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But the language involved in this pro- 
posed amendment is wherever there is a controversy in any 
matter in any of the executive departments of the Government 
either on a question of law or a question of fact. 

Mr. MANN. That is existing law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. This is intended to take the place of 
section 148. 

Mr. MANN. It is intended to take the place of section 148, 
section 151, section 152, and section 154. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Section 148 had a limitation upon it 
where the amount of property exceeds $3,000. 

Mr. MANN. Was the gentleman here the other day when we 


discussed that? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I was here most of the time, but I do 
not know whether I was here all of the time or not. 

Mr. MANN. It was ascertained then, clearly, that there are 
three sections in there which are taken from different laws, each 
upon a different subject, overlapping each other, one going a 
little further and one not quite so far, and the committee offers 
this as an amendment to put in concrete shape all in one section. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois, 
in whom I have implicit confidence, and in this case I say that 
without any sense of flattery, if he has given it some study 
before it was offered here to-day? 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman, frankly, I have not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish he had. . 

Mr. MANN. I read the amendment over and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Parsons] undertook to put this in proper 
shape, and, as I understood the gentleman from New York, the 
other day he consulted the judges of the Court of Claims in 
regard to it, so that it would be sure to cover the existing law 
without quesiton. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I would rather have the opinion of 
the gentleman than that of the judges of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York a question. If I understand the 
gentleman from New York, he has redrafted sections 148, 151, 
152, and 154. 

Mr. PARSONS. Yes; part of section 154. One part of sec- 
tion 154 applies to cases referred by ; and it is the 
oe part of it that is embodied in the amendment I have 
offered. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. And you have made another amend- 
ment to cover that. Now, I will ask the gentleman from New 
York—1I have not had time to study the amendment, because it 
would take considerable time to compare—do you cover in that 
amendment the different cases embodied in those three sections? 

Mr. PARSONS. All of them. That was my endeavor, and I 
took the amendment down to the Oourt of Claims and left it 


there this last week, and I understood from the judges that in 
ere ä oraraa them. 
r. of Arkansas. I think it is perfectly satisfact 
if this has been accomplished, and I trust the adler hon 
New York. I understand it is his purpose to cover everything 
embodied in this section so as to leave the existing law the same 
as heretofore, but in a more condensed form. 
od 3 Yes. 

e EAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman Pirie New woe z 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

al epee Mr. e I move to strike out section 151. 
ro tempore. The Cler 
— 3 p: por Clerk will report the 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
Strike out section 151. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, that is already co 
amendment which we have adopted. lint tt uc 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 152. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Strike out section 152. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
section 153. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Strike out section 153. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 154. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Strike out section 154. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Now, in section 155, I move to strike out 
the language of that section and in lieu thereof to insert the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


ing 
delay or laches in presenting such claim or applying for such gran 
fs the question whether 


G 
or bounty, an noe facts be N * qu the 
of any statute of limitation sho removed or which shall be 


claimed to excuse the claimant for not having resorted to any estab- 
lished * remedy, together with such conclusions as shall suffi- 
cient to orm Con of the nature and character of the demand, 
elther as a claim, or equitable, or as a tuity against the 
United States, and the amount, if any, legally or equitably due’ from 
the United States to the claimant: Provided, however, That if it shall 
~ et gu to the satisfaction of the court, upon the facts established, 

t under existing laws or the provisions of this act the * 


1 to do so, elth 
opportunity for hearing as in its E a ig ~~ 

all report its p i 
mittee thereof by which the same was referred to said court.” 

Mr. PARSONS. The Court of Claims was established in 
1855. At the commencement of each session of Congress and 
of each month during the session it was to report the cases 
upon which it had finally acted, stating in each the material 
facts which it had found established by the evidence, with its 
opinion and the reasons for it. It was to prepare a bill in 
each case which received favorable decision in such form as, 
if enacted, would carry the decision into effect. It was to 
transmit with its reports the briefs and the testimony. 

This placed an immense burden upon the Committee on 
Claims, which had to examine the briefs of both sides and the 
evidence. The result was that few cases were reported from 
the committee, and few of the reports were enacted into law. 
This was the direct opposite of the effect that had been ex- 
pected from transmitting these cases to the court. In 1863 
changes were made in the law, so that judgments would be paid, 
and the evidence did not have to be transmitted to Congress or 
bills drawn. 

There were still, however, numerous claims pressing upon 
Congress wherein the petitioners appealed for special relief, 
which the strict rules of law could not afford them. Uncer- 
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tainty as to the real facts it was that gave rise to most of the 
difficulty. 

All of such appear in an historical article in regard to the 
court, written by Judge Richardson, of the court, and to be 
found on pages 8 to 10 of volume 17 of its reports. Immedi- 
ately succeeding that article, which was written in January, 
1882, the Bowman Act of 1883 was passed. Section 1 gave 
authority to either House or a committee of it to transmit to 
the Court of Claims any claim or matter for the investigation 
and determination of facts. The court was not to enter judg- 
ment, but to report its findings of fact to the committee. (Ford 
v. United States, 19 Ct. Cls., 598, 599.) The Bowman Act did 
not repeal the Revised Statutes which cover the Court of 
Claims’ rights of adjudication. It was an act to afford assist- 
ance and relief to Congress by the finding of facts. (Webb v. 
United States, 20 Ct. Cls., 494-497.) 

With the Tucker Act, passed in 1887, it was different. Sec- 
tion 1 was “largely a codification of existing law.” The 
clause “except pensions,” though new in statutory terms, was 
not new law, for that had already been declared to be the law 
by the courts. (Daly’s case, 17 Ct. Cls., 144.) The statute was 
intended to be an enlargement and not in restriction of juris- 
diction. It added to the jurisdiction of the court “all claims 
founded upon the Constitution of the United States or for dam- 
ages liquidated or unliquidated, in cases not sounding in tort, 
in respect of which claims the party would be entitled to 
redress against the United States either in a court of law, 
equity, or admiralty if the United States was suable.” (In- 
gram v. United States, 32 Ct. Cls., 161. 162.) The jurisdiction 
of the Court of Claims, made by the Revised Statutes and the 
Tucker Act, was so broad and general in terms that it at first 
sight seemed to include every claim created by statute, but at 
an early day it was held that this grant of jurisdiction did not 
extend to cases for which a specific jurisdiction had been pro- 
vided by an earlier statute, such as customs cases, internal- 
revenue cases, and pension cases. (Foster v. United States, 
82 Ct. Cls., 185.) 

Referring now to the amendments proposed: 

1. Sections 148, 151, and 152 are combined, using as the basis 
section 151, which was section 12 of the Tucker Act, the most 
recent of the acts. That part of section 154 (section 13 of the 
Tucker Act) which bears upon these sections is also included. 
The effect of the section as drawn is that the finding of facts 
and conclusions of law are for the guidance of the executive 
department, unless the claimant has consented to the reference 
or the matter is one as to which the claimant could have gone 
into the Court of Claims, and in these two classes of cases the 
court is to proceed to an adjudication. It is also to adjudicate 
in the case provided for in section 148, which was section 1063 
of the Revised Statutes, where the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the certificate of an auditor or of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, transmits the matter to the court, and it is one in 
which it would have jurisdiction upon the yoluntary act of the 
claimant. 

The possibility of thus harmonizing sections 148, 151, and 152 
is indicated in United States v. New York (160 U. S., 609, 610, 
613, 614, 615), although, on page 615, Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
opinion would seem to indicate that even though the claimant 
consented to the reference, the decision of the court was to be 
merely advisory in its character, and such is the law as under- 
stood by the Court of Claims. It seems only fair, however, 
that if the claimant consents to the reference, the court should 
be allowed to adjudicate the matter, and such is the informal 
opinion of the judges of the Court of Claims. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if the case, whether under the Revised Statutes or 
the Bowman Act or the Tucker Act, is one which might have 
been brought in a legal tribunal, the Court of Claims should 
adjudicate it, because the claimant could have asserted his 
legal rights in a court and Congress should not be further 
troubled with the claim. (Stovall v. United States, 26 Ct. Cls., 
232, 233.) 

The words “pending in an executive department,” the lan- 
guage used in sections 151 and 152, cover what is meant by the 
language, “whenever a claim is made against any executive 
department,” the language used in section 148. (Armstrong v. 
United States, 29 Ct. Cls., 167, 168.) 

2. While sections 153 and 155 seem very much the same, it 
is necessary to maintain the distinction which exists between 
them. Section 14 of the Tucker Act, which is section 155, is 
generally broader, but it does not cover the case provided for 
in section 153, where only the investigation and determination 
of facts is desired, nor does it allow reference by a committee 
of Congress in such cases. That there is a distinction between 
the two sections is maintained by the Court of Claims. (Dowdy 


v. United States, 26 Ct. Cls., 223, 224.) The distinction above 
referred to is attempted to be met by providing that the com- 
mittee of Congress to which bills shall have been referred also 
may “for the investigation and determination of facts” send 
the cases to the Court of Claims, 

It was the intention of the Tucker Act, however, that final 
judgment should be entered wherever possible, whether the 
claim be under the Bowman or the Tucker Acts. Provision is 
accordingly specifically made to accomplish that purpose, for 
the reasons stated in the reference to the Stovall case, supra. 

Mr. Speaker, this combines section 153, which was section 
1 of the Bowman Act; section 55, which was section 14 of the 
Tucker Act; and so much of section 154, which was section 13 
of the Tucker Act, as referred to those sections of the Bowman 
and Tucker Acts, and also includes the amendment to the 
Tucker Act that was enacted into law by Congress last year, 
introduced by my colleague from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARSONS. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, it does net seem to me 
that in the proposed amendment you preserve the force of those 
statutes precisely as they exist now. In other words, it seems 
that your amendment provides, if I understand it correctly, 
that these claims may be referred to the Court of Claims by 
the action of either House or the proper committee of either 
House. Now, under the existing law, as I understand it, there 
are certain classes of claims that may be referred by the action 
of the committees, and other classes require action by the House 
or Senate. Claims that have heretofore been presented to the 
Southern Claims Commission, and dismissed or rejected by that 
commission, may be certified by the committee without the 
action of the House; but claims never heretofore presented to 
the Southern Claims Commission or any other tribunal author- 
ized to adjudicate such claims can not now be referred to the 
Court of Claims on a certificate of the committee alone, but 
must be passed through the House or the Senate. It seems to 
me your amendment fails to carry out that distinction in the 
present law and gives the right to the committee or to the 
House, or either House, to certify all claims. I do not know 
that that change would be objectionable, but it seems to me to 
be a modification of existing law upon the subject. 

Mr. PARSONS. I can not turn to it, but there is another 
section in the chapter which practically reduces the claims and 
the claims the committee can now refer. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I wanted to call attention to the 
awe between the proposed amendment and the exist- 
ng law. 

Mr. PARSONS. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that section 153, as we had it, which was section 1 of the Bow- 
man Act, did not have in it the limitation to which he now 
refers. That limitation is in some other section of the chapter, 
I am sure. 

Mr. MANN. Is this section 153 now? 

Mr. PARSONS. Section 155. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman cover in this the amendment 
as to the amount legally or equitably due? 

Mr. PARSONS. I do. 

Mr. MANN. What part of that is it in? 

Mr. PARSONS. You will find that just before the proviso. 

Mr. MANN. Might I ask the gentleman whether he has 
noticed the bill just reported from the Committee on War 
Claims, the omnibus bill, that contains some general provisions _ 
of legislation on this subject. 

Mr. PARSONS. No; I have not. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose there is no member of the Committee 
on War Claims here who happens to be familiar with that. 

Mr. PARSONS. We had no suggestions at the time or before 
we had up this chapter from any member of the Committee on 
War Claims. š 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. What are the amendments that you 
refer to, I will ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. MANN. There are some provisions on the omnibus war 
claims bill just reported into the House in the way of general 
legislation for the purpose of amending certain sections in the 
Bowman and Tucker Acts. Just what those amendments are I 
will not undertake to say, because I have not even read the 
language. It is an omnibus bill and a very long one. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. The bill as reported from the Sen- 
ate had certain amendments in it proposing new legislation, but 
that bill has not been considered by the War Claims Committee. 
It was referred to the Committee on Claims. è 

Mr. MANN. I do not bave reference to that bill. I under- 
stand the Committee on War Claims has just reported to the 
House a bill for the payment of claims arising under the Bow- 
man and Tucker Acts. 
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Mr. BENNET of New York. May I say to the gentleman from 
Illinois it is H. R. 2766. I have sent for the bill. As I under- 
stand it, the provisions as to legislation in the bill as reported 
by my colleague from New York [Mr. Law] are substantially 
the same legislative provisions as were contained in the omni- 
bus bill which was some time since referred to the Claims Com- 
mittee, and, so far as I have been informed, is still there, - 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. It materially affects the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That bill, as I recall it—and 
this is merely recollection—carried a step further the amend- 
ment similar to those in the bill which I introduced last ses- 
sion, and which were passed, providing for a fuller report by 
the Court of Claims to this Congress. I know my colleague, 
Mr. Law, has given a great deal of attention to the subject, 
and that his views upon it are the same as those of the gentle- 
man himself, I think, and those of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann.] 

Mr. MANN. I would like to read what the proposition is and 
have somebody follow along and compare the original proposi- 
tion in the bill and the amendment of the gentleman to see if 
everything is covered. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If my colleague will follow 
the amendment, I will follow the original text. 

Mr. MANN. This is for the purpose of amending section 1 
of the Bowman Act. That is the act of 1873. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. What section would that be? 

Mr. MANN. This is on page 102 of the war claims bill, H. R. 
32767. It reads: 

Sec. 1. That whenever a claim or matter is pending before any com- 
mittee of the Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House 
of Congress, which involves the investigation and determination of facts, 
the committee or House may cause the same, with the vouchers, papers, 

roofs, and documents rtaining thereto, to be transmitted to the 
Bourk of Claims of the United States,-and the same shall there be pro- 
ceeded in under such rules as the court may adopt. When the facts 
shall have been found the court shall not enter judgment thereon, but 
shall report the same to the committee or to the House by which the 
case was transmitted for its consideration, together with such conclu- 
sions as shall be sufficient to inform Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, either as a claim, legal or equitable, or as a 
gratuity, against the United States, and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to the claimant. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That corresponds with section 
153 of the codification bill. 

Nr. PARSONS. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
completely covered by the amendment I have offered. The point 
is just this: The amendment which my colleague offered last 
year, which the House passed, was an amendment to the 
Tucker Act, which was passed in 1887. This provision in the 
omnibus bill incorporates that amendment into the Bowman Act. 

Mr. MANN. I see. There is another section in this omnibus 
bill to amend section 2 of the Bowman Act, and I see that is 
the same amendment. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I would say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the language that he read down to where 
the word “together” occurs, in line 23, is exactly the same as 
the text of the Bowman Act, except that the words “of the 
United States” are added after the words “Court of Claims,” 
and except also that the amendment on page 138, lines 21 and 
22, reading “except in the cases mentioned in the next suc- 
ceeding section,” are not in there. As I recall it, the language 
after the word “together” is almost exactly the language of 
my amendment. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. In explanation of the amendment 
in this bill I will state that there is substantive legislation in 
the Senate bill, and we incorporated this into our bill in sub- 
stantially the same shape as it appears in the current law. 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen should not understand that I am 
criticizing the committee for reporting this. On the contrary, I 
think the committee should be commended for doing it. But 
inasmuch as we have the matter now before us and inasmuch 
as we are now legislating upon this subject I was desirous to 
know if the committee had included anything else. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. No; the intention was to leave it 
substantially as it was. 

Mr. MANN. I was interested in the wording as to the 
“legal and equitable claim” proposition, on which I worked a 
good while in an endeavor to get it into the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extent my remarks in the Recorp by inserting there a brief 
memorandum which I prepared, giving the history of the legis- 
lation regarding the Court of Claims and the effect of these 
amendments, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks for the 
purpose indicated. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask now that we recur to 

Mr. MANN. Before we pass from this section, if the gentle- 
man from Indiana will pardon me, may I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in order to ascertain if we have taken in everything, to 
be informed as to the different sections as to which there has 
been question? Sections 148, 149, 151, and 152 are disposed of. 

Mr. PARSONS. Sections 149 and 150 are not changed. 

Mr. MANN. Of what good is 149 now? 

Mr. PARSONS. That simply is a provision in regard to 
procedure, 

Mr. MANN. These amendments that the gentleman has of- 
fered provide, however, that the procedure shall be under rules, 
of course, adopted by the court. 

Mr. PARSONS. In certain cases they grant leave to intro- 
duce more testimony; but section 149 has been in operation 
all along, despite the Bowman and Tucker Acts, and the effect 
of it is not changed. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of the Bowman and Tucker 
Acts. Now, the gentleman’s amendment, 148, would seem to 
cover that. It is nothing to me. : 

Mr. PARSONS. No; I do not think it covers that. Section 
149 refers to the last provision of section 148 as it was printed 
in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. All right. 

Mr. PARSONS. It commences at section 16, and we carried 
that into section 169 verbatim, so it was necessary to follow 
it up with section 149. 

Mr. CULLOP. I ask unanimous consent to recur to section 20 
on page 10 of the bill and to dispose of the amendment pending 
there, which has been pending since December 14. 

1 0 SPEAKER pro tempore. Was it passed without preju- 
ce 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks that the House do now recur to section 20, for the purpose 
of considering that section, which was passed over without 
prejudice on a former occasion. 

Mr. CULLOP, I ask to withdraw the amendment that I sub- 


mitted on the 14th of December to that section, and move in 


lieu thereof the following. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment heretofore 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana is now withdrawn by 
him, and he offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, in line 2, after the word “counsel,” insert “or is a 
material witness.” 

On page 10 insert between sections 20 and 21 the following section: 

“Sec. 20a. Whenever a party to any action or proceeding, civil or 
criminal, shall file an affidavit that the judge before whom the action 
or proceeding is to be tried or heard has a personal bias or prejudice 
either bn eer him or in favor of any opposite party to the suit, such 
judge shall proceed no further therein, but another judge shall be 
designated in the manner prescribed in the section last preceding, or 
chosen in the manner prescribed in section 23, to hear such matter. 
Every such affidavit shall set forth reasons for the belief that such bias 
or prejudice exists, and shall be filed not less than 10 days before the 
2 8 a gi 3 ä val N 5 Kares or good cause be shown 
or the failure to file within suc me. © party shall 
in any case to file more than one such affidavit.” “| ra maura 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, this is an amendment which the 
committee have approved. You will observe that on page 10, 
in line 2, the section is amended by inserting the words “or a 
material witness.” 

In the law as it stands now there is no provision to cover 
the case of a judge who is a material witness in a case. Some 
provision ought to be had in the statute for a change in such 
a case as that, and this amendment obviates that defect in the 
bill as it now stands. It often happens the judge is a material 


witness in a case pending before him, and in such case a pro- . 


vision for a change from the judge should be afforded. The 
section that is proposed as section 20a provides that, on the 
litigant filing the proper affidavit stating the fact that the 
judge is biased or prejudiced in the case, he shall proceed no 
further and another judge shall be called under the provisions 
of the act, as provided in other cases, who shall hear and de- 
termine the case. The affidavit shall state the reasons for the 
belief that the applicant has for the bias or prejudice of the 
judge. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am partly in favor of the gentleman’s 
amendment, but does he believe that his amendment will accom- 
plish what he is driving at? In other words, if the amendment 
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is adopted, does the gentleman believe that it will leave it 
discretionary with the court? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; it provides that the judge shall proceed 
no further with the case. The filing of the affidavit deprives 
him of further jurisdiction in the case. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But the gentleman says in his amend- 
ment that every affidavit shall set forth the reasons why. 
These are mental reasons and exist in the mind of the indi- 
vidual who files the affidavit. Suppose the affidavit sets out cer- 
tain reasons which may exist in the mind of the party making 
the affidavit; suppose the judge to whom the affidavit is sub- 
mitted says that it is not a statutory reason? In other words, 
does it not leave it to the discretion of the judge? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; it expressly provides that the judge 
shall proceed no further. If this affidavit is to be reviewed, it 
would be by the judge who is called in to succeed him. It does 
not say that he shall state the facts, but the reasons for the 
belief that he has that the judge is biased or prejudiced in the 
nase, 

Now, this amendment is very essential, in my judgment, for 
the protection of the courts from criticism. As the matter now 
stands, a litigant in court has no recoursé for relief from the 
trial judge, but he must submit his case, sometimes feeling, as 
he may, that the judge is biased and prejudiced and not quali- 
fied to sit in the case, but he has no relief whatever. That has 
provoked, and will continue to provoke as long as the law stauds 
as now, criticism on the court; some of it may be just, some of 
it may be unjust. 

This amendment seeks to remove from the court that criti- 
cism, that parties may have relief from judges in whom they 
have not confidence in their impartiality and freedom from 
prejudice, so that others may be called to hear and determine 
the case and avoid the criticism that now exists on the part of 
litigants in courts in many instances. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with 
the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment, and if nothing more 
that completely covers the case is offered, I shall vote for it. 
wes I would like, with all candor, to submit one or two questions 
to him. 

Mr. CULLOP. Very well. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. In the district in which I live 
it sometimes happens that a man with large wealth is arrested, 
charged with a criminal offense. I understand that this amend- 
ment covers criminal offenses. I have observed that the de- 
fendant in a criminal action usually seeks delay; quite natural, 
I assume, but it is the usual course. Would it not be possible 
for such a man, or for any criminal, to get a lawyer whose 
idea of ethics is not as high as is the gentleman’s from In- 
diana to file affidavits alleging cause and yacate the bench 
so far as the judge is concerned, and then, with the difficulty 
that there always is in getting another United States judge 
to sit, might it not result in a delay which would be not only 
an interference with justice but in some cases a substantial 
denial of justice? 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, Mr Speaker, I want to answer that 
under my own experience under a statute more drastic than 
this. For 30 years I have practiced law under such a statute 
and no such condition as that arises, or if it does it is very 
seldom. In my State we have had a statute more sweeping than 
this as long as we have had a statute in that State. It may 
occasionally be subject to some abuse, but very rarely, if ever. 
Whenever a change from a judge is taken, very quickly some 
other judge can be called upon to try the case, and the trial pro- 
ceeds, This amendment provides that this affidavit must be filed 
10 days before the day set for trial, or if not, then a reason must 
be shown why it was not filed sooner. This will avoid delays 
and expedite business. 

That gives ample opportunity to procure a judge in the case 
and avoid delays. Either party shall have but one change. 
Now, if sometimes abuses do creep in under this statute, they 
will not be as numerous as the abuses which now creep in in the 
trial of cases under the present procedure, so that the abuses 
under this statute would be far less than the abuses which oc- 
cur for the want of such a statute. For that reason the objec- 
tion which the gentleman suggests is obviated. This amend- 
ment is approved by the committee, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 
additional amendment, to follow the gentleman’s amendment, 
along the line of the remarks I made when his amendment was 
under discussion before. 

Mr. MANN. Is this an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no; put it in as a separate amendment. 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Very well; I will offer it as a 
separate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with the general 
purpose of the gentleman from Indiana; but I happen to live in 
a city where there are a number of judges, not merely one 
judge, and where there are a great many criminal cases, and 
where they have very astute lawyers and sometimes not very 
scrupulous ones, 

Under our State law I have known of cases where counsel 
in a criminal case when a criminal case was called for trial in 
the State court presented two affidavits of men probably picked 
up on the street, possibly hired to sign the affidavits, although 
I do not say that, but they could not be discovered after that 
time, stating the facts that are proposed to be stated in this 
amendment by one affidavit. Thereupon the case was adjourned 
over. Here is a proposition that does not require the affidavits 
to be made by the party in interest or by his counsel. Any old 
person can make the affidavit required under the gentleman's 
amendment and when it is presented the case stops. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is the gentleman correct 
about that? I understood that any party to the proceeding 
could make the affidavit. 

Mr. CULLOP. It applies only to parties to the proceeding; 
not to outside parties. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see what it says: 

Whenever a party to an action or proceeding, civil or criminal, shall 
file an affidavit, etc. 

Would the gentleman be satisfied to say “ his affidavit?” 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I presume that is not what he wants. In 
some cases he would want the counsel to make an affidavit and 
it might be a proceeding against a corporation, and then how 
would “his” affidavit go? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have no objection, if it is not explicit now, 
to changing it. It is intended to confine it solely to the party 
to the action. 

Mr. SISSON. Or his attorney? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; not his attorney. 

Mr. MANN. This plainly does not confine it to that. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, yes, it does. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CULLOP. I think it does, under decisions which have 
construed similar statutes. 

Mr. MANN. There are similar statutes to this all over the 
United States, and I do not believe any one of them has ever 
been construed to require the defendant or the accused to make 
the affidavit in preference to somebody else making it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Is there such a statute in 
Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. Yes 

Mr. BENNET of New York. How is it construed? 

Mr. MANN. Anybody can make the affidavit. As I said, 
they take men off the street to make the affidavit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not required that the affidavit 
shall show it is made by the agent of the party? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. It only requires the party to file an 
affidayit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that under the language of the statute of the State of 
Indiana, while it provides that any party to a suit may file an 
affidavit, our supreme court has held that the party’s attorney 
may make and file that affidavit, but he does it as the agent 
of the party to the suit. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that is where it requires the 
party to make the affidavit, but this does not require the party 
to make the affidavit. This only requires the party to file an 
affidavit, and, of course, the attorney could file the affidavit as 


the agent of the party. 


Now, another suggestion to the gentleman. This requires 
that the affidavit shall be filed 10 days before his case is called 
for trial. Well, in our city and in New York you may not know 
two days before the case is called for trial what judge will be 
assigned to try the case, and a man can not very well make an 
affidavit that the judge who is going to try his case is prejudiced 
against him. He might think two judges are prejudiced against 
him. He can not make an affidavit 10 days before if he does not 
know which one of them is going to try the case. This does not 
allow him, if he fails to make such affidavit 10 days before it is 
called, to get out of being tried before a prejudiced judge. 
It seems to me well, while we are fixing it up, we ought to 
cover the case. 
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Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, I think the gentleman is wrong, 
if I am able to construe the language of this proposed amend- 
ment. It says, “shall file an affidavit that the judge before 
whom the action or procedure is to be tried or heard.” 

Mr. MANN. That is, supposing Judge Jones and Judge Smith 
in Chicago, both in the district court, may either one try the 
case. When can you file an affidavit against them, or suppose 
you have three judges? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Four in New York. 

Mr. MANN, And you have a prejudice running to one man 
and file an affidavit—— 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The language is “10 days 
before.” R 

Mr. MANN. But he will be assigned 10 days before it is 
called for trial 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. But suppose the affidavit is 
filed, the trial will be put off for 10 days. 

Mr. MANN. But it says you must file an affidavit 10 days 
before it is called for trial. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then it will not have to be 
called for trial until 10 days have elapsed. 

Mr. MANN. Then called for trial within 10 days does not 
mean anything. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman is certainly aware that in the 
Federal court they make out a docket setting the cases for trial 
and giving the dates of the trial running through the term. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not asking the gentleman from In- 
diana to instruct me about the practice in the Federal courts 
of Chicago. I yield to the gentleman as to the practice of the 
Federal courts in Indiana, but the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken about the practice in my city. 

Mr. CULLOP. I do intend to make one amendment to it, and 
that is, after the word “ shall,” in line 2, insert “ make and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “shall,” in line 2, insert the words “ make and,” so 
as to read “shall make and file an affidavit.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as so modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the 
gentleman from Indiana, How would that apply in the case of a 
corporation, either plaintiff or defendant? A corporation, of 
course, can not make an affidavit. 

Mr. CULLOP. No; but its proper officer appointed for that 
purpose can—the president or the secretary or the treasurer. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Well, in the statutes of my 
State, with which I am somewhat familiar, we always say in 
case the party is a corporation, “its proper officer” should 
make such an affidavit. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman think he might put 
it more fairly by stating the party or his counsel?” 

Mr. CULLOP. I thought that might provoke debate and 
discussion and an objection to it, for the reason that it has been 
stated that an unscrupulous counsel might do this or that, but 
I am perfectly willing to have it, if it will make it stronger and 
better. 

Mr. MANN. The original objection was that you would au- 
thorize anybody to make affidavit. Now you propose to confine 
it to the party, but if it is a corporation the corporation can 
only make the affidavit through some one else, and its counsel, 
I think, would be the natural person. 


Mr. CULLOP. “A party or his counsel.” I will accept that 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after “ party,” the words “or his counsel.” 

Mr. CULLOP. You mean that he should be his counsel of 
record? 

Mr. MANN. The court recognizes who the counsel are. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman accept this 
further modification, “ or in the case of a corporation?” 

Mr. CULLOP. The words “a party or his counsel” cover it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Suppose the facts are not with- 
in the knowledge of the counsel, but are within the knowledge 
of the officers of the corporation? 

Mr. MANN. He makes it on his information and belief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment as modified will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, in line 2, after the word “counsel,” insert “or is a 
material witness.” 

On page 10 insert, between section 20 and 21, the following section: 


“Suc, 20a. Whenever a party, or his counsel, to any action or pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, shall make and file an affidavit that the judge 


judge shall A pyara no further therein, but an- 
e manner prescribed in the section 


or 
No party 
shall be entitled in any case to file more than one such affidavit.” 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I want to say frankly to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuULLOP], before this section is 
adopted, that in a district like the southern district of New 
York, or the eastern district of New York, and, I assume, the 
northern district of Illinois, this would never be applicable be- 
cause of the fact that you never know, and you can not be sure 
of, the 10-day period, and if the gentleman wants to make it 
applicable to those three districts, and others similarly situated, 
he ought to add in the appropriate place, “or 10 days before 
the beginning of the term in which the case is to be called.” 

Mr. CULLOP. That would be open, Mr. Speaker, to very 
serious objection, because the applicant could not make the 
affidavit until he knew the judge before whom his case was to 
be tried. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will say to my friend from 
Indiana that in the districts to which I refer they print at the 
beginning of the year the assignments of the judges, so that you 
know tentatively that in the month of October Judge Smith, 
for instance—not our distinguished colleague—will hold the 
criminal term of the United States circuit court in the southern 
district of New York, and you have the right to assume he is 
the judge who will sit in your case. If for any reason he comes 
within the inhibition of this section, an affidavit could be filed 
10 days before the beginning of the term, but you never would 
know when the 10-day period would commence as to your 
particular case, because there may be 70 or 80 cases on the 
ealendar, and one case may take half an hour, and the next case 
may take 10 days, and so on. 

Mr. CULLOP. You are proceeding upon the theory that it 
must be filed 10 days before the trial. That is not what it says. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Before the day set for trial. 

Mr. CULLOP. Before the day set for trial. Now, if he did 
not know 10 days before the time it was set for trial, then it 
provides how he shall file the affidavit and what he shall state 

it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. What does it state as to that? 

Mr. CULLOP. That he shall state that he filed it as soon as 
a cause for the change became known to him. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. We do not have it before us, 
and I had to ask. 

Mr. CULLOP. It takes care of the very objections you make. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to the provision which says it shall 
be filed in 10 days before the time set for trial or the hearing 
of the case or good cause shown for failure. Now, if there is 
a mistake or misapprehension as to whom the trial judge shall 
be, then there is time to file it still. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That might cover it; but what 
is the objection to further modifying the amendment by pro- 
viding 10 days before the beginning of the term in which the 
case is to be called for trial? Then you will give him three 
chances. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
time. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes; but who is to say “for 
good cause shown?” ‘The other case you give him is absolute. 

If in 10 days before the date when the case is to be called 
for trial he files his affidavit, the judge has to go off the bench. 
If he does not file it prior to that 10 days and files it two days 
before the trial, who is to say whether it is good cause shown 
or not? The very judge whom he wants to get off the bench 
because he thinks he is prejudiced? 

Mr. CULLOP. He must state in his affidavit that the reason 
for the change was unknown to him before the time that he 
files it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. That is true, but who is to con- 
strue the language “for good cause shown?” Suppose the 
judge says it is not a good cause. 

Mr. CULLOP. That judge can not pass upon that question. 
What judge could say that it was not good cause when a man 
said he did not know of the existence of the cause before the 
time he filed his affidavit? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Why put the language in at 
all? Whenever you put language in like that it is open to 
construction. You make it discretionary, and discretionary to 
ee 0 To the very judge whom vou want to take off the 


The effect of that would be to lengthen the 
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Mr. CULLOP. Then, if the judge hesitated upon that, it 
would be the amplest and best reason in the world why he 
should be considered as not qualified to sit. Nothing could show 
the disqualification of a judge more than his action in passing 
upon some question of that kind in order to hold jurisdiction of 


a suit. His sense of duty would require him to refuse to 
pass on it. h 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The gentleman may be quite 
correct with relation to the abstract proposition, but I assume 


that what he is aiming at is to give a man an absolute right to’ 


take off the bench a judge whom he does not think qualified 
to try his particular case. Now, I have pointed out that, so 
far as the district in which I have the honor to live and the 
adjacent district, and the northern district of Illinois, are con- 
cerned, his amendment does not apply, and a very considerable 
proportion of all the trials in the district and circuit eourts of 
the United States take place in those three districts. 

Mr. CULLOP. But when he states that he did not know 
the existence of the cause sooner, that settles it. That is done, 
then. There is no review of that cause. That man alone is the 
arbiter of that question. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. What is the purpose that the gentleman has in 
mind in requiring that the affidavit shall state the reason? 
` Mr. CULLOP. The reason for the belief that he entertains? 

Mr. MANN. What is the reason for putting that in, I mean? 

Mr. CULLOP. I have done that at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee. It was not my own purpose to do that. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. CULLOP. It was the suggestion of the committee, that it 
might correct any abuses that might grow up under this provision. 

Mr. MANN. It has been suggested here by Members that, 
under this amendment offered by the gentleman, the judge would 
have a discretion in passing upon the matter, and he would 
have the right to examine and ascertain whether the reasons 
were sufficient. Now, that is plainly not the purpose of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. Is there any reason why it should be left 
in uncertainty? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Not at all. 

Mr, MANN. When you undertake to say that a man shall 
file an affidavit of prejudice, and give the reason for his preju- 
dice, is there not some question as to whether that does not 
permit the judge to pass upon the reasons? Otherwise, what 
is the object of giving the reason? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; because the very provision of the statute 
is that he shall proceed no further. I have no objection to the 
amendment, but—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Benner] will improve the language, 
and that therefore it should be accepted. And it will give more 
opportunity. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If Judge Houston will frame 
the amendment, in accordance with the idea that is in his 
mind it would be well. He is one of the best lawyers in the 
House, 

Mr. HOUSTON, It shall be filed 10 days before the meeting 
of the court, 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Ten days before the beginning 
of the court. . 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a man is indicted at the beginning of 
the court, and the trial lasts five days, then what? 

Mr. HOUSTON. He need not meet the requirements. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. If Judge Houston’s suggestion 
and mine are adopted the result would be that it would simply 
give a man one more opportunity, and it strengthens the amend- 
ment instead of weakening it. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have a law office in Chicago 
which I occasionally visit [laughter], and I have a law partner 
who is one of the best trial lawyers, in my judgment, in the 
country. He said to me some time ago that there ought to be a 
method of obtaining a change of venue in the Federal courts. 
I said to him that my observation had been—having had very 
little practice in the criminal courts in Chicago, where changes 
of venue are more likely to be taken—imy observation had been 
that changes of venue were the most prolific causes of post- 
poning justice that there were. I doubted the advisability of 
applying that source of procrastination in the Federal courts. 
The President has been urging Congress and the country to 
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reform the laws relating to the courts in such a way as to expe- 
dite the obtaining of justice. Under the amendment offered by 
the gentleman any criminal or any accused in any of the coun- 
try districts of the United States can have his trial delayed 
from two to six months; and everybody who tries lawsuits 
knows that one of the methods of defeating justice is to put 
off the trial of the case in the hope of getting rid of the wit- 
nesses on the other side or of producing more witnesses on your 
own side, or to delay the desire of the prosecuting officer for 
speedy justice. Under this amendment when a man in Indiana 
is called for trial he will file an affidavit, if he wants delay, 
as he usually will, alleging prejudice on the part of the judge. 
There is no punishment for filing such an affidavit. 

The gentleman says it is an affidavit. He might just as well 
Say a statement of the counsel. There is absolutely no way of 
punishing a man for making an affidavit, whether it is true or 
false. He makes the affidavit. The case goes over. Who is 
going to try it? There is only one district judge down there. 
They can not get the district judge there now to go to differ- 
ent places in Indiana where the law requires him to hold court. 
They send up to Chicago every once in a while and ask a Chi- 
cago judge to come down, and the judge is not anxious to do it 
and, as a rule, does not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The trouble is that you seem all the 
time to be taking our Federal judge up to Chicago to try your 
cases. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing the Federal judge in In- 
diana; not in the slightest degree. He is a man of high repute, _ 
But I am stating the result of the proposition to let every crim- 
inal postpone the trial of his case by simply filing an affidavit 
that he does not want to be tried before that court; and the 
man who thinks that a court is going to help to convict him has 
the right to say that the court is prejudiced against him. He 
is at least prejudiced against the court. 

The House may adopt this proposition. I said I was in sym- 
pathy with the purposes which the gentleman sought to ac- 
complish a while ago. I am not sure whether I am or not, 
but I am sure of one thing. While there may be evils under 
the present law, if this amendment goes into operation, after it 
has been in operation a short time there will be more evils 
growing up under it than we can think of. It is almost impos- 
sible in the large cities of the country, under the existing laws, 
to obtain the speedy conviction of well-known criminals. It is 
much easier to dispatch the business in the Federal courts, be- 
cause there is no prolific source of procrastination by changes 
of venue. This proposes to give one more source. In the State 
courts in the country it is very much easier to get a judge from 
nearby than it will be to get a Federal judge from Illinois to 
go down to Indianapolis or Evansville to hear a criminal case. 
A man will stay in jail, where possibly he prefers to stay rather 
than go to trial, until he can manage to get rid of the witnesses 
against him. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Or he will stay out on bail. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; or he will stay out on bail or run away. 

Mr. CULLOP, None of the numerous objections that the 
gentleman from Illinois makes are found by experience to ex- 
ist in the places where this statute has been in use. They are 
only surmises of the gentleman. There would be no more 
delay under this statute, or even as much delay, as there is 
now under the present statute. The present statute is the very 
reason why parties in suits file applications for continuances 
and put off the day of trial. Under the present law an un- 
scrupulous litigant can obtain a continuance without any 
trouble and defer the day of trial. This would be a means to 
prevent continuances and to expedite the business of the court 
instead of delaying it, because the man who felt himself dis- 
satisfied with the judge could file his application and be re- 
lieved from the jurisdiction of that judge. As it is now, he 
is driven to file an affidavit for continuance, hoping that per- 
haps Providence will grant him a change of venue and give 
him that which the law of his country does not afford, a fair 
judge before whom to try his case. ‘This will afford him facili- 
ties to get another judge, and there will be no trouble, as ex- 
perience has taught, in procuring another judge to sit in 
the cause and try the case, I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I understood the gentleman to 
accept the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houston] and myself. 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. After the word “ trial.” 

Mr. MANN. Let us have it reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
the modification of the proposed amendment be sent to the 
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Clerk’s desk. The Chair will state to the gentleman that the 
gentleman from New York sent to the desk an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It is a modification which I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Indiana consents to; that is, to 
insert after the word “trial” the words “or 10 days before 
the beginning of the term.” As I understand it, this proposi- 
tion is a modification of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, which he will accept. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the modifi- 
cation. à 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the amendment so that it will read “shall be filed not less 
than 10 days before the beginning of the term of the court.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as modified. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the amendment the following words: “ The same proc 
shall be had when the presiding judge shall file with the clerk of the 
court a certificate that he deems himself unable for any reason to 
preside with absolute impartiality in the pending suit or action.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we have not had the amendment 
as changed reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana with the 
modifications which have been made thereto. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pege +0 insert between sections 20 and 21 the following section: 

“ Sec. Whenever a party or his counsel to any action or proceed- 

, civil or criminal, shall make and file an affidavit that the judge before 
whom the action or proceeding is to be tried or heard has a personal 
bias or prejudice, either against him or in favor of any opposite party 
to the suit, such judge shall proceed no further therein, and another 
judge shall be designated in the manner prescribed in the section last 
preceding or chosen in the manner prescribed in section 23, to hear 
affidavit shall state the reason for the belief that 
ce exists, and shall be filed not less than 10 days 
before the beginning of the term of the court, or good cause be shown 
for the failure to file it within such time. 0 party shall be entitled 
in any case to file more than one such affidavit.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana as 
amended. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a 
word as to that amendment. It has been discussed and amended. 
In conversation with the gentleman from Indiana I have told 
him that I should not oppose the amendment proposed by him. 
I think it has been materially improved by the amendments put 
upon it. I did feel at first that it might be made the instrument 
for practicing delays on the court; that there would be no re- 
sponsibility for truthfulness, and the filing of an affidavit would 
not add anything to the objections made by counsel; that when 
counsel failed to obtain a continuance upon legal grounds they 
might resort to affidavits of this kind. But, as I told the gentle- 
man from Indiana, I was anxious to get on with this matter and 
I would leave it to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recur to section 81, 
page 69, of the bill, which was passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
moves to recur to section 81, page 69, of the bill, which was 
passed without prejudice. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, on page 70, I offer the 
following amendment: Line 18, strike out all after the word 
“thereof” down to and including the word “ division,” in line 
22 on said page. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 70, line 18, strike out all after the word “ thereof“ down to 
and including the word “ division,” in line 22. 


Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he did not 
amend that before. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was amended partially during my absence 
by taking out certain counties that constituted the Owensboro 
division. During my visit to Kentucky I ascertained, what I 


such matter. Ever 
such bias or preju 


had already suspected, that there was no longer any reason for 
this division known as the Owensboro division, and the purpose 
of this amendment is to make the law relate to the places where 
the cases shall be tried, the same as in other States. It is an 
amendment that I am satisfied will meet with the concurrence 
of the bar, as I know it does of the court and the officials, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, it will leave Butler, Todd, and 
Logan Counties in the Bowling Green district, or, rather, cases 
arising in those counties will go to the Bowling Green court. 

Mr. SHERLEY. They will go to the Bowling Green court by 
virtue of the general rule sending them to the court nearest the 
county jn which they arise. 

Mr. OMAS of Kentucky. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, in furtherance of that pur- 
pose, I move to amend, on page 71, line 22, by striking out the 
following words: 

But these provisions are subject to the provisions heretofore con- 
tained constituting the Owensboro division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. : 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 22, strike out all after the semicolon. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman need to strike out the 


fixing of the terms of court at Owensboro? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; it is all right. It is proper that the 
court should be held there, and I want to do away with the 
arbitrary requirement that cases coming from certain counties 
in the State shall be tried at the Owensboro court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to recur to the first section of the bill for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. : : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent to recur to the first section of 
the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the first section 
of this bill is that establishing district courts and the appoint- 
ment and residences of the judges, and I ask to strike out that 
section as it now exists and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out section 1 and insert a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. In each of the districts described in chapter 5 there shall be 
a court, called a district court, for which there shall be appointed one 
ju to be called a district judge, except that in the northern district 
of ifornia, the northern district of Illinois, the district of Maryland, 
the district of Minnesota, the district of Nebraska, the district of New 
Jersey, the eastern district of New York, the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of Ohio, the district of Oregon, the eastern and western districts 
of Pennsylvania, and the western district of Washington there shall be 
an additional district judge in each; and in the southern district of 
New York three additional district judges: Provided, That whenever a 
vacancy shall occur-in the office of the district judge for the district of 
Maryland, senior in commission, such vacancy shall not be filled, and 
thereafter there shall be but one district judge in said district: Pro- 
vided further, That there shall be one judge for the eastern and western 
districts of South Carolina, one judge for the eastern and middle dis- 
tricts of Tennessee, and one judge for the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of Mississippi: Provided further, That the district judge for the 
middle district of Alabama shall continue as heretofore to be a district 
ju for the northern district thereof. Every district judge shall re- 
side in the district, or one of the districts, for which he is appointed, 
and for offending against this provision shall be deemed guilty 22 high 
misdemeanor.” 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the only alteration 
provided by this amendment is respecting the district judge for 
the middle district of Alabama, still constituting him, as hereto- 
fore, a district judge for the northern district thereof. It is 
really existing law, and the Alabama delegation have requested 
that this change be made in order to conform it to the existing 
customs and practice of the court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- ` 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I now ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to return to section 29 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, lines 18 and 19, strike out the words “in such cases as are 
rovided for in the last clause of said section” and in lieu thereof 
nsert the words “suits removable on the ground of prejudice or local 

influence.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. I now ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 38, line 22, section 5, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 51, amend as follows: 

Page 38, line 22, strike out a caves ” and insert“ four; “ line 25, 
strike out “four” and insert “five.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent to recur to section 1 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. For the purpose of offering an amendment 
which the gentleman will send to the desk. I would suggest 
that we do not want to open this too wide. 

Mr. MADISON. Certainly not. The amendment I wish to 
offer is in line 9, after the word “ Illinois,” to insert the words 
“the district of Kansas.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 1, in line 5, after the word “ Illinois,” insert the words“ the 
district of Kansas.’ 

Mr. MADISON. Is line 5 the right place? 

Mr. MANN. I will inform the gentleman that a new section 
in the way of an amendment was offered to take the place of 
the entire original section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 1, in line, 5, after the word “ Illinois,” insert the words“ the 
district of Kansas,” so it will read “ the 9 W of Illinois, 
the district of Kansas, the district of Maryland,” 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. That is the me the gentleman 
wants it to read? 

Mr. MADISON. Yes. Now, I want to state to the House that 
this amendment gives to Kansas an additional judge, not an 
additional district with another corps of Federal court officers, 
because that would be unnecessary, but this is to give to the 
district an additional judge. I wish to say that I would not 
have offered this amendment to this bill if the matter had not 
been first taken before the Committee on the Judiciary on a bill 
introduced by Mr. Murpock. That committee has considered 
the matter and has reported an amended bill for passage, giving 
to the State of Kansas an additional judge. There is a popula- 
tion in the State now of 1,700,000, in round numbers—I think 
1,690,000 are the exact figures. It is estimated that 1,000,000 
of inhabitants will furnish about all the work one judge can 
do. The State of Oklahoma, to the south of us, with just about 
the same population, has two districts and, of course, two judges. 
The State of Nebraska, to the north of us, with a much smaller 
population, has two judges. Now, as to the necessity for an 
additional judge in Kansas, the members of our bar associa- 
tion, at their last annual meeting, which was held in Topeka on 
Januray 11, and which was largely attended by lawyers from 
all over the State, unanimously requested the Senators and the 
Members of the House of Representatives in Congress from 
Kansas to present this matter to Congress, alleging that there 
was a real need for an additional judge. 

The records in the office of the Attorney General show a 
congested condition of the court docket and that the one judge 
is not able to dispose of the business as fast as it accumulates 
upon the docket. I have numerous letters, which I shall not 
take the time to read now, from members of our bar all over 
the State saying that it takes from about six months to two 
years to bring a case to trial in that district of Kansas, because 
of the congested docket. The president of the State Bar Asso- 


ciation, in behalf of that body, has written a letter setting out 
many good reasons why another judge is needed. Court is held 
principally at Kansas City, Kans., and Topeka, in the northeastern 
part of the State, and much expense is caused to litigants and 
witnesses in traveling long distances and remaining in attend- 
ance at court at those cities. Court should be held at places in 
the central and western parts of the State, and that could be 
done if another judge was provided. I do not criticize the 
present judge, who is able and efficient; but from the experience 
of the members of the bar and taking into consideration the 
population of the State and the condition of the docket, it is 
apparent that another judge ‘should be granted to the district 
of Kansas. There is no other office created by the bill that is 
recommended for passage by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
not a single one. There will be no additional expense incurred 
except the salary of the judge, and I earnestly hope that that 
State will be conceded this additional judicial officer. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Is it a unanimous report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. MADISON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADISON. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. For a little more than a question? 

Mr. MADISON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think under existing conditions 
that the business of Kansas would require an additional judge, 
but we have inserted in this bill various amendments for the 
purpose of restricting the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
one raising the amount in controversy from $2,000 to $5,000, 
one prohibiting the removal of cases by corporations where they 
are doing business in the State, and so forth. There is one 
amendment, I think, presented by the gentleman himself, to 
prohibit Federal courts interfering with the enforcement of 
State laws or State officials. If those propositions should be in- 
corporated in the bill as it becomes a law, does not the gentle- 
man think that instead of having a scarcity of judges we will 
have a plethora of Federal judges throughout the country? 

Mr. MADISON. Now, I am going to answer the gentleman 
in the way he answered the chairman of this committee in 
regard to my amendment a few days ago, and that is, those 
things have not as yet become law. 

Mr. MANN. No; but I was going to ask the gentleman 
whether, in view of the probability of these things becoming a 
law, he did not think it would be wiser to bear the troubles of 
the present until the next Congress, rather than inflict upon us 
E unnecessary Federal judge for the balance of that judge’s 
life. 

Mr. MADISON. Well, I will reply to the gentleman in this 
way, that, so far as the State of Kansas is concerned, the 
congested condition of the docket arises largely from a class of 


‘cases which are not of the character to which the gentleman 


refers. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me to give an 
illustration, I will say that up to last year, and for every year 
since I have been here, the Lighthouse Service was praying 
on bended knees for more lighthouse tenders, stating that it was 
impossible for them to transact the business that was required 
of them without additional tenders. Last year we passed a bill 
dispensing with the Lighthouse Board and appointed a Com- 
missioner of Lighthouses, and dispensing with some of the extra 
inspectors, and the other day we passed a bill to give away to 
one of the other departments of the Government one of the 
present tenders that they already have, and have given orders 
to stop the building of three more tenders which we had already 
authorized, and they say they have more tenders to give away. 
Now, might not the same thing be true as to judges, except we 
could not give them away? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADISON. I can only reply that I do not think so. 

Mr. PARSONS. I would like to ask what statistics the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has to show the need of an additional 
judge. Take civil suits, and I find for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1909, there were commenced 154 and disposed of 127 
civil suits, except bankruptcy suits, and that left pending at the 
end of the year 329, which was 27 more than were pending at 
the beginning of the year. On the next page I find in the east- 
ern district of Kentucky, where, I think, they only have one 
judge, there were commenced 153 cases, one less than were 
commenced in Kansas, and there were terminated 162, which 
was 35 more than in Kansas. So they are apparently getting 
along 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended for five 
minutes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARSONS. Apparently in Kentucky one judge can dis- 
pose of more business than one judge in Kansas, and is cutting 
down the accumulation of business there instead of allowing it 
to increase. 

Mr. MADISON. Well, I will reply to the gentleman that the 
gentleman understands that we do not know the character of 
the cases in Kentucky and the length of time that it takes to 
try them. They may be principally trivial suits. Now, I want 
to say to the gentleman and to the Members—— 

Mr. PARSONS. May I say in that connection that in Ken- 
tucky they do 20 times as much criminal work as they do in 
Kansas, and he has all that in addition to the civil work? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman from New York 
compare the business in Indiana to the business done in Kan- 
sas, as we have only one Federal judge in Indiana, a State with 
a population of 2,700,000? 

Mr. MADISON. Do you only have one district in Indiana? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Just one. 

Mr. MANN. And he spends a geod deal of time trying cases 
for us in Chicago. 

Mr. PARSONS. In answer to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] I will say in that same fiscal year 
there were commenced in the district of Indiana 126 cases as 
against 154 commenced in Kansas. There were disposed of in 
Indiana 114 as against 127 in Kansas. I understand that the 
Indiana judge is able to do considerable of the work in Chicago, 
also 


Mr. COX of Indiana. To my knowledge he has been there 
weeks and months at a time. 

Mr. MADISON. Just a moment. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is giving figures for the year 1909. 

Mr. PARSONS. ‘Those for 1910 are not available. 

Mr. MADISON. I understand that they are now available 
in the Attorney General’s office, and they show a greater num- 
ber of cases begun in Kansas than in the year 1909. 

Mr. McGUIRB of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield for a statement, I will say that reference has been 
made to the condition of the Federal docket in Oklahoma. It 
it now estimated that in the eastern district of Oklahoma—and 
the western district is not in very much better condition—that 
if there was not another case filed it would take six years, in 
view of the number of cases which have been disposed of the 
last year and taking that as a criterion, to dispose of the cases 
in eastern Oklahoma now on the Federal docket. I do not know 
how many cases there are. The gentleman from New York may 
have the figures. 

Mr. MANN. They indicted everybody out there, did they 
not? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Well, there were some who 
were not indicted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I did not mean to say that they were properly 
Indicted. ; 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Yes; I understand. The gen- 
tleman meant simply to say that they were indicted. But the 
cases now on the docket are sufficient, as it is now estimated, 
to take six years to dispose of them, even if there is not another 
ease filed. The Oklahoma delegation at the next session of 
Congress will probably ask for the enactment of a bill to estab- 
lish an additional district, to be discontinued on the death or 
resignation of either of the judges. I simply know as a prac- 
titioner in Oklahoma and in the adjacent State of Kansas 
that the Federal docket is a long way behind in the State of 
Kansas. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is there any demand on the 
part of those indicted people for an additional judge? [Laugh- 
ter. 

Nr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. Well, as a rule, I do not think 
there is much of a demand,.but occasionally there is. 

Mr. MANN. Not often. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. No; not often, but sometimes. 

Mr. PARSONS. I do not know that these figures as to 
Oklahoma explain very much. Apparently in that fiscal year 
there were commenced in the eastern district only five civil 
eases. There were pending six, and there was disposed of 
during the year one. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Those are the civil cases? 

Mr. PARSONS. Yes; those are the civil cases. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not know where the gen- 
tleman gets those figures. 

Mr. PARSONS. I get them from the appendix to the At- 
torney General's report. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I may say that if the figures 
which the gentleman hag there are no better or more accurate 


with respect to other States than they are for Oklahoma they 
can not be relied upon. 


Mr. PARSONS. There were pending six civil cases, and 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. I suppose that is a Government docu- 
ment that you are reading from? 

Mr. PARSONS. In the eastern district the internal-reyenue 
cases disposed of during the year were 26; post-office cases, 52; 
land and timber trespass cases, 25. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. It does not show the number 
on the docket? 

Mr. PARSONS. Yes. It shows pending, internal revenue, 
35; post office, 33; under the banking act, 6; under the land 
law and timber trespass act, 68; miscellaneous, 25; bankruptcy, 
19; a total of 186. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not see how it should take six years to clean 
up a docket with nothing on it. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. That does not show the facts 

Mr. CALDERHBEAD. I have had considerable correspond- 
ence within the last two years with lawyers in my district, in 
the northern part of the State, and with attorneys and leading 
citizens of the northwestern part of the State, asking that an 
effort be made here to obtain an additional judge. One of the 
reasons urged for it is the fact that court is now held in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, Topeka, Fort Scott, and Wichita, all of 
those places being in the eastern part of the State except 
Wichita, which is near the southern boundary. It is nearly 200 
miles straight north from Wichita to the northern line, and 
from Topeka to the western line of the State the distance is 
nearly 300 miles. 

All that area has been settled up within the last few years 
with a good population. A new system of cultivation of crops 
has come in, and nearly every quarter-section of land is occu- 
pied by a family. All the business that arises in the north- 
western part of the State must come to Topeka or Leaven- 
worth or Kansas City for a hearing. The distance by rail is 
from 300 to 400 miles often, and parties and witnesses must 
go down to the court and wait in expectation of trial. When 
the day comes there may be a continuance, and they are sent 
home again. Trips of that kind are made two or three 
times a year, and by that time the burden of expense is too 
great. for the ordinary case pending from that part of the 
country. 

There is a United States courthouse at the city of Salina. 
There is a law somewhere that requires the court to sit there, 
I think, three times a year. The practice has been heretofore 
for the judge, clerk, and marshal to go up and open court, and 
continue the cases to the next term at Topeka or Leavenworth 
or Kansas City, largely because the records are in the offices 
in the Federal buildings at those cities. The whole thing has 
become a burden to a portion of the State that is about equal 
1 of its area and to nearly one-half the popu- 

on. 

The best lawyers in my district have been writing to me 
ever since the beginning of this session, urging that we obtain 
an additional judge. I am not asking that a new district shall 
be created, though I think that might be done properly, for I 
have some ideas of liberality concerning the number of judges 
and the salaries that ought to be paid them. I think the people 
ought always to be supplied with sufficient courts to have a 
hearing of their cases within a reasonable time, and that there 
ought to be no Federal district court in such a condition that 
the docket is three years behind. 

Two or three of the letters that I have received recently 
state that if there should be no new business begun it would 
take three years to clear up the docket of that district at the 
present rate of proceeding, and I know we have a faithful and 
diligent judge. There is no good reason for à continuation of 
that condition of things. An additional judge should be pro- 
vided. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has suggested that 
we may be legislating upon a probability. I have sometimes 
heard him reprove us for attempting to legislate upon an appre- 
hension. I wish he would listen now to the reasons why we 
should legislate upon a condition of facts. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman ever known an application 
for a new judge which was not favored by all the lawyers in 
the locality affected? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. I have not had much experience in 
that direction. 

Mr. SIMS. That has been my experience. 

Mr, CALDERHEAD. We might very naturally expect that 
to be so. I do not want to be unfair, but it seems to me that 


most of the applications for new judges and new district courts 
haye come from the gentleman’s locality. 
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Mr. SIMS. There came a demand for a new judge in Ten- 
nessee some time ago, but Congress did not grant the request, 
and yet they have been getting along very well ever since. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Perhaps they have been behaying them- 
selves better than they did a few years ago. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this amendment. If it passes, it will be an illustration of the 
facility with which important legislation can be put through 
this House when the ways have been properly greased. We 
see here this afternoon the spectacle of the leading stand- 
patter and the leading insurgent of the State of Kansas abso- 
lutely agreed that a Federal judge there is necessary. It may 
be true that they even have agreed, or are in a position to 
agree, as to just who that Federal judge should be. 

I would be the last man to put a stone in the way of this 
peaceful condition which seems to be about to settle down upon 
the State of Kansas; but since I have been in this House I 
have heard arguments made by gentlemen on both sides 
against attempting to legislate upon matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of the great Judiciary Committee without giving 
to those matters the calmest and most careful consideration. 
Yet here this afternoon, when we have been conducting a sham 
battle in the interests of delay, because there were not enough 
men in the House to consider the legislation which the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill considers important, with 40 or 50 
Members in the House, it is proposed that we shall add a new 
district judge, and place a man upon the pay roll at $6,000 a 
year for the balance of his life. There is nothing in the bill 
any more important than that legislation that I know of, Mr. 
Speaker. 

There must be 50 gentlemen in the House who can make as 
good an argument to have another Federal judge appointed in 
their district as the gentleman from Kansas has made here to- 
day. They need a great many things in Kansas; they have 
raised lots of things in Kansas; but I do not think there is a 
1 need in the State of Kansas to-day for another Federal 

udge. 

I do not see what anybody can do to compel the gentleman 
in charge of the bill to go on and take up the really important 
pressing matters that are to be considered by this House if 
this bill is to be finished at this session of Congress. I do not 
know what the plan or program or scheme is. I only know 
that I and other Members of Congress have been sitting around 
patiently waiting for the particular propositions in which we 
are all interested to be reached in order that we may debate 
them and have the House pass upon them. But gentlemen have 
wasted the afternoon conducting an Alphonse and Gaston bur- 
lesque across the aisle. I have seen three-quarters of an hour 
wasted this afternoon debating an amendment which everybody 
agreed to and nobody opposed. It seems that the more una- 
nimity there was regarding an amendment the more time was 
taken up in discussing it. I confess that, for one, I do not 
know what is going on. [Laughter.] I would like to find out, 
and I propose, if the gentleman in charge of the bill does not 
do it himself, to move that the House adjourn and put an end 
to this farce. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I 
shall occupy much time in replying to the lecture by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. I do not think the chairman of this 
committee needs any defense as to his conduct in the manage- 
ment of this bill or need pay much attention to the assault 
made by the gentleman. The chairman of the committee has 
been ambitious and anxious at all times to secure the passage 
of this bill. The gentleman’s discontent arises from the fact 
that he has an amendment pending which has not yet been 
reached, and he is impatient because of our delay in reaching it. 
It is possible that the gentleman from Kansas may feel that his 
amendment is as important as that of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. It is not the office or the duty, as I conceive it, of the 
chairman of the committee to cut off debate by motion or reso- 
lution when measures that are regarded as important by those 
that move them are pending unless an unreasonable amount of 
time is consumed in their consideration. The pending amend- 
ment is one of great importance—it is made by the gentleman 
from Kansas in good faith—and in his judgment is a salutary 
one, and one that tends to perfect this bill. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman regard 
the creation of a new judge in Kansas as necessary to the 
revision of these laws? 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. “The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania ” does not arrogate to himself the right to decide what is 
important. This bill is before the House, and if the gentleman 
from Kansas or the gentleman from New Jersey, under the 


rule or under the permission of the House, moves an amend- 
ment, it is not for the chairman of the committee but for the 
House to say whether or not it is important. I have in the 
past—and I shall as long as I continue chairman of this com- 
mittee—endeavored to expedite, to the best of my ability, the 
transaction of the business respecting this revision. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
that all debate on this amendment has been exhausted. Three 
gentlemen have been heard upon it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate on the pending amend- 
ment is exhausted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word 
of the amendment. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, made a 
mistake just now; he took the gentleman from New Jersey seri- 
ously. I have retained in my memory the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and will frequently indulge myself in 
repeating them in the next House. I am not surprised that the 
gentleman from New Jersey is not in touch with what is going 
on in the House. He is not entitled to know what is going on 
on this side of the House, and he has not been in his seat to-day 
to know what has been going on on that side of the House. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not think the gentleman 
from Illinois means to make an absolute misstatement. 

Mr. MANN. I do not. If the gentleman has been in his seat, 
I apologize to him, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
ever I could get in. 
else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that in the next 
Congress the gentleman from New Jersey, who will be one of 
the leaders, and very properly so, will not only know what is 
going on, but will constantly keep us in wonderment as to what 
is going to take place, as he is now wondering what is going to 
take place. But the gentleman says we have been wasting time 
in the House simply because we have not been listening to the 
gentleman. The gentleman from New Jersey and I are alike in 
one respect—we like to hear ourselves talk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman will admit 
that he indulges his liking much more than I do. 

Mr. MANN. I admit that the other gentlemen are much 
more pleased to have me talk than to have the gentleman from 
New Jersey talk. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, I subscribe to that. 

Mr. MANN. Although myself I prefer to hear the gentle- 
man from New Jersey make his facetious remarks, such as 
he made just now concerning the conduct of the House, rather 
than to talk myself. Therefore I did not interrupt the gentle- 
man. The gentleman will have great opportunities in the next 
House, and he ought to be willing to possess his soul in patience 
in this House. No doubt he will be on a pinnacle there and will 
be able to run the House without debate, pass measures with- 
out consideration, to do as we did yesterday——_ [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. We; who? 

Mr, MANN. We, us, and company—apply the steam roller 
to a majority on this side of the House, largely for the pur- 
pose, so far as we on this side of the House who joined in the 
movement were concerned, of demonstrating what that side 
of the House will be perpetually endeavoring to do when they 
are in power; although when they they are out they cry louder 
and longer about the terrors of such a thing than anybody 
else, and the moment they get any encouragement they run 
the steam roller over everybody. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the gentleman think that some of 
the innocent ones got under the roller yesterday? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from Pennsylvania and I 
have been here too long to be classed as innocents. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I deprecate a discussion of 
this kind very much. It is too painful a subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Out of deference to the gentleman, I shall cease. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. Speaker, I did not know that the amendment 
was coming up, but it embodies the provisions of a bill*that was 
acted upon by the Committee on the Judiciary, and I chanced to 
be a member of the subcommittee that gave considerable at- 
tention to it. We went over it very carefully and it was the 
unanimous view of the subcommittee—I was not present when 
it was acted upon by the full committee—that the State of 
Kansas really needed another judge. We compared it with 
other States. I know I compared it with my own State, in 
which there are two judges and in which the population does 
not widely differ from that of Kansas, and perhaps its territory 
does not differ very widely. The records show no great dis- 
parity as to the amount of business. The State of Kansas is a 
very large State, rapidly developing, and the court business is 
rapidly increasing. While it is very plain that there is too much 


I have been in my seat when- 
It has usually been occupied by somebody 
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business for one judge, and perhaps two judges at present 
would not be overworked, yet it will not be more than a year 
or two, I think, before they will have all that they can do, 
I believe the bill is deserving and meritorious. I gaye it very 
careful consideration at the time, and the committee generally 
were so impressed. I hope the amendment will pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be considered withdrawn. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cox of Indiana) there were—ayes 36, noes 38. 

Mr. MADISON. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken, and tellers were ordered. 

Mr, FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. bd 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he withhold his motion until we 
hear what the tellers have to report. I ask the gentleman if 
he will withhold his motion. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina withhold his motion for a moment? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair submits to the 
House the following request from the Senate, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 31538) to au- 
thorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion existing under the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a 
bridge over and across the Mobile River and its navigable channels on 
a line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state to 
the House that the bill referred to in this resolution of the 
Senate, H. R. 31538, has been the subject of a report by the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, which report was submitted to 
the House and the bill signed by the Speaker. Without objec- 
tion, it will be considered as ordered that the Speaker be au- 
thorized—— 

Mr. MANN. One moment, Mr. Speaker; let us see whether 
that is the one or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the bill (H. R. 31538) 
to authorize the Pensacola, Mobile & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Mobile River. 

Mr. MANN. But there are two bills, one a Senate bill and 
one a House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Senate requests the re- 
turn of the House bill No. 31538. That House bill, having 
been passed and sent back by the Senate, has been enrolled, 
signed by the Speaker, and submitted to the House. That sig- 
nature should be canceled before the bill is returned to the 
Senate. Without objection, it will be considered as ordered that 
the Speaker be authorized and directed to cancel his signature 
and return the bill to the Senate. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none. Does the gentleman from 
South Carolina insist upon his point of no quorum present? 

Mr. FINLEY. I do. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following joint reso- 
lution: i 

H. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite foreign countries to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915, at San Francisco, Cal. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MOON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 16, 1911, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the resolution of 
the House (H. J. Res. 282) to investigate the causes of the ex- 


plosion at Cummunipaw, N. J., and to report the results of such 
investigation, with recommendations regarding such legislation 
as will tend to prevent a recurrence of same, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2169), which 
said resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 10011) for establishing a light and fog-signal station on the 
San Pedro Breakwater, Cal., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2170), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S, 10015) for rebuilding and improving the 
present light and for signal at Lincoln Rock, Alaska, or for 
building another light and fog-signal station upon a different 
site near by, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2171), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WANGER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 
(S. 10177) to authorize additional aids to navigation in the 
Lighthouse Establishment, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2172), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 10690) providing for aids to navigation 
along the Livingstone Channel, Detroit River, Mich., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2173), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PRAY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 7713) relating to rights 
of way through certain reservations and other public lands, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2177), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the Senate (S. 10596) to authorize the Rainy River Improve- 
ment Co. to construct a dam across the outlet of Namakan Lake 
at Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2174), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the Senate (S. 10757) to amend an act entitled “An act 
permitting the building of a dam across the Mississippi River 
at or near the village of Sauk Rapids, Benton County, Minn.,” 
approved February 26, 1904, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2175), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 25502) to authorize James D. Mark- 
ham and Chauncey A. Kelsey and others to construct a dam 
across the St. Croix River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2176), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
31506) granting a pension to William Feavel, and thesame was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 82798) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RODDENBERY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) au- 
thorizing the printing of 100,000 copies of the Special Report on 
the Diseases of the Horse; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) authorizing the print- 
ing of 100,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of 
Cattle; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
288) authorizing the printing of 2,500 copies of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Printing. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: Resolution (H. Res. 976) requesting the 
President to convene the Sixty-second Congress in extraordinary 
session for the purpose of revising downward the schedules of 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STAFFORD: A bill (H. R. 32796) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Hammond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLCOTT: A bill (H. R. 32797) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Bolling; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. ; 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32799) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fred J. Reiser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32800) granting an increase of pension to 
Alex Van Gorder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32801) granting a pension to James A. 
Dickinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 32802) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Dart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 32803) granting a pension to 
Dominic N. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 32804) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Davis; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32805) granting an increase of pension to 
Lot D. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 32806) granting a 
pension to Lucretia J. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of Local No. 1167, of Fremont, 
Ohio, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for relief of Darwin Thomp- 
son, Collin King, Isaac Jump, Martin Barnhart, John Hender- 
son, Emogene Marshall, Alex Aungst, Samuel Dale, Mary Hurst, 
Edwin F. Spink, Markus Wolf, Charles F. Collins, Henry H. 
Overmeyer, Charles F. Collins, James Steible, Mathew Park; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Lieut. Col. William 
O. Bulger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club of Galion, Ohio, protest- 
ing against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of H. W. Vollmyer, of Na- 
poleon, Ohio, and Garnett Cory Hardware Co., Medford, Oreg., 
against a rural parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Ohio State Grange, Zanesville, Ohio, for a 
parcels post, and favoring other legislative measures; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of American Council, No. 20, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Owen McElroy, of Metal 
Trades Department of American Federation of Labor, for the 
eight-hour clause in naval appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Harry W. Deming, Canal Dover, Ohio, 
against Senate bill 5122, parcels-post legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Lewis J. Kinsey and 15 other ladies of 
Dennison, Ohio, favoring investigation of causes of tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and other diseases originating in dairy products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Protest of granges of the State of 
Maine against the Canadian reciprocity measure; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the De Laval Separator Co., 
against placing centrifugal cream separators on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Ohio, for con- 
struction of battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


` Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton, Ohio, for 
reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CROW: Petition of citizens of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
urging neutrality of this Government between insurgents and 
federal troops in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of Local Union No. 2669, 
Bowen, Mo., United Mine Workers of America, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of the Brooklyn League, for con- 
struction of battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Kentucky: Resolutions of Cumberland 
Council, No. 73, Burnside; G. J. Hand Council, No. 179, Hart; 
Level Green Council, Keavy; Bennetts Fork Council, Gravity; 
London Council, London; and Williamsburg Council, Williams- 
burg, Junior Order United American Mechanics, all in the 
State of Kentucky, favoring the enactment of more stringent 
immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, resolutions.of Laurel Council, No. 353, United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, London, Ky., and petition of 22 
retail merchants of the eleventh congressional district of Ken- 
tucky, protesting against the enactment of any legislation for 
the extension of the parcels-post service beyond its present 
2 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against par- 
cenos system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

8. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petitions of citizens of New York, the 
Atlas Engraving Co., and the Printing Trades Council of Greater 
New York, against increase of postal rates on magazines; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of George W. Brush, for the construction of the 
battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Valdez, Marshall Pass & Northern Railway 
Co., favoring Senate bill 10436 and House bill 32318; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of William Hamilton, jr., of Chi- 
cago, Ill, against increase of postage on magazines; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. P. Wylie, of Troy Grove, Ill., for a parcels- 
yot 5 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Also, petition of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
III., against a pareels-post law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Paper and Pulp Association, 
1 Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, against increase of freight rates; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Streator, III., for building battle- 
ship New York in Government navy yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of the Neeley-Harris-Cunning- 
ham Co. and 93 other firms, of Comanche, Tex.; Baker Hard- 
ware & Implement Co. and 33 others, of Hood County, Tex.; 
and seven firms of Dublin, Tex., against a parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
against increase of postal rates on magazines; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Junior Order United American Mechanics of 
New York, for the illiteracy test for immigrants; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of Metal Trades 
Department, Washington, D. C., for construction of battleship 
New York in the New York Navy Yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Nineteenth Annual Meeting of Association 
of Military Surgeons of the United States, favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 6049; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Dr. Samuel R. Nissley, post 
commander, Post No. 502, Grand Army of the Republic, of Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., favoring the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the construction of the Lincoln Memorial Road from Washing- 
ton to Gettysburg; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of San Francisco Lodge, No. 68, 
International Association of Machinists, favoring the illiteracy 
test in immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
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Also, petition of San Francisco Lodge, No. 68, International 
Association of Machinists, insisting that the battleship New 
York be built in a Government navy yard in compliance with the 
law of 1910, and for the eight-hour clause in nayal appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Protest of Board of Trade of Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., against passage of a parcels-post law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petitions of the Business Man’s Pub- 
lishing Co. and the Sprague Publishing Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
protesting against the bill to increase postal rates on magazines 
and periodicals; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men of 
Pawnee City, Humboldt, Crab Orchard, Hickman, Firth, Raca, 
and Kramer, against parcels-post legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON of Tennessee: Papers from various organiza- 
tions, favoring House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Protests of James Mc- 
Quaide, F. H. Krewson, H. L. Gardner, The C. M. Wessels Co., 
Lowrie D. Coleman, Robert F. Salade, Peter E. Kelly, James 
Kerney, J. B. MeMasters, Samuel Fisher, Ernest Veeck, and 
H. T. Paiste Co., against increase of magazine postal rates; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of District Lodge, No. 1, and George Chance 
Lodge, No. 361, International Association of Machinists, favor- 
ing eight-hour law and battleship construction in Government 
navy yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, protests of J. O. Weedon, A. B. Furner, Kenton Warne, 
Carl W. Kimpton, Ray M. Vanderherchen, W. D. Lumis, J. C. 
Huntington & Co., and Miller Lock Co., against increase of 
magazine postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of State Council of Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton Camps Nos. 1, 83, 465, 488, 136, 343, 535, 624, and 457, all 
of Patriotic Order Sons of America, and Crystal Council, No. 
800, Junior Order United American Mechanics, favoring the 
passage of House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of New England German- 
American National Alliance, for Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, 
favoring the building of the battleship New York in a Govern- 
ment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petitions of Marion and Dresden (N. Y.) 
Granges, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PEARRE: Petition of Friends of Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery County, Md., against fortifying the Panama Canal; to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of United Hebrew Charities of Baltimore, Md., 
against violation of a treaty by the Russian Government by 
refusing to accept passports issued to Hebrews; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Local Camp No. 18, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, of Hancock, Md., and Washington Camp No. 43, of 
Doubs, Md., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of Montgomery County (Md.) Anti-Saloon 
League, for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Swanton Grange, No. 194, against Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 31, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Raspeburg, Md., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRINCE: Petition of citizens of Illinois, against 
House joint resolution 17; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Housatonic (Conn.) Grange and 
Northfield Grange, for a full and complete parcels-post law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, favoring 
construction of battleship New York at a Government navy 
yard; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

Also, petition of American Federation of Labor, Local No. 657, 
of Sheboygan, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of Charles O. Morley 
and other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the eight-hour clause 
with reference to construction of battleships; to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, February 16, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 10583) to amend the charter of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. of Washington and Georgetown, D. C. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 24123) for the 
e the legal representatives of William M. Wightman, de- 
cea 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 27837) to amend 
the provisions of the act of March 3, 1885, limiting the com- 
pensation of storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers, in 
certain cases, to $2 a day, and for other purposes, with an 
r in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (H. R. 31538) to authorize the Pensacola, 
Mobile & New Orleans Railway Co., a corporation existing un- 
der the laws of the State of Alabama, to construct a bridge over 
and across the Mobile River and its navigable channels on a 
line opposite the city of Mobile, Ala. 

The message also announced that the House has agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R, 29360) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes; recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 203 
and agrees to the same; further insists upon its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate upon which the committee of 
conference have been unable to agree; agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon; and has appointed Mr. GILLETT, Mr. GRAFF, and 
ae LIVINGSTON managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore : 

S. 9405. An act to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of 
June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
reclamation fund, and for the issue and disposal of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 10583. An act to amend the charter of the Firemen's Insur- 
ance Co. of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia ; 

H. R. 21965. An act for the relief of Mary Wind French; 

H. R. 25569. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Mar- 
garet Padgett for certain public lands therein described ; 

H. R. 27069. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
in New Madrid location and survey No. 2880; 

H. R. 30571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, III.; 

H. R. 31066. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 31166. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; 

H. R. 31353. An act for the relief of F. W. Mueller; 

H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to com- 
memorate the discovery of Lake Champlain; 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain 


oaths; 

H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River near Byron, III.; 

H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Corpora- 
tion, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to construct a dam across 
New River; and 

H. R. 32473. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China. 


— 
ae 
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; PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Live 


Oak Camp, No. 2037, Woodmen of the World, of Chalkbluff, 


Tex., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
admission of publications of fraternal societies to the mail as 
second-class matter, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends, of Chappaqua, N. Y., remonstrating against any appro- 
priation being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Danville, Ill., praying for the construction of all battle- 
ships in Government navy yards, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 3 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have had a deluge of tele- 
grams during the last few days asking me to support the so- 
called Sulloway pension bill. This morning I received a letter 
which I think I will take the liberty of reading—it is very 
brief—from a well-known resident of a town in New Hamp- 
shire. It is as follows: 

The National Tribune telegraphs commander of Grand Army of the 
Republic post here: GALLINGER not as earnest as wished for. Can 
— bring some influence to bear on him? His vote and attention quite 
mportant. This in relation to the Sulloway bill before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have been a reasonably consistent friend of 
the soldiers in all matters of pension legislation, and I am 
giving very careful consideration both to the so-called Sulloway 
bill and the substitute bill reported by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumser], the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions. When the matter comes up for vote I shall vote as 
my intelligence and conscience dictate and not because some- 
body in Washington has telegraphed somebody in New Hamp- 
shire to line me up on the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams will lie on 
the table, the bill having been reported. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the proprietor of 
the Gazette-Times-Press, of Lancaster, N. H., and a petition of 
the Emerson Paper Co., of Sunapee, N. H., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the printing of certain mat- 
ter on stamped envelopes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the editor of the Dublin 
News, of Dublin, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped 
envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for an increase in the salaries of Government employees, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, : 

He also presented memorials of Local Union No. 15, Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, of Lisbon Falls, Me.; of the Emerson 
Paper Co., of Sunapee, N. H.; of Local Grange of Campton; of 
Mountain Grange of Ossipee; of Local Grange No. 160, of Carroll; 
and of Local Grange No. 230, of Unity, Patrons of Husbandry; 
and of sundry citizens of Berlin and Dover, all in the State of 
New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Local Division No. 
125, Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees of 
America, of Belleville, III., remonstrating against the repeal of 
the present law relative to the printing by the Government of 
notes, bonds, checks, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1675, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Breese, 
III., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a memorial of Charter Oak Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Peoria County, Ill., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Wabash Lodge, No. 287, 
International Association of Machinists, of Mount Carmel, IIL, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called eight-hour law 
relative to the building of battleships in Government navy 
yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Local Business Club of 


Chester, III., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called | referred to the Committee on Finance. 


parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BROWN presented a petition of Holland Post, No. 78, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Nebraska, of Crete, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union of 
Lincoln, Nebr., remonstrating against the repeal of the present 
law relative to the printing by the Government of notes, bonds, 
checks, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BOURNE. I present a telegram which I haye received 
from the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which I ask may be read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., February II, 1911. 
Hon. JONATHAN BOURNE. 


Jr. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
The senate to-day passed house joint resolution No. 60, as follows: 


“ Whereas the Canadian reciprocal agreement opposing the removal 


of duties upon farm and timber products is now under consideration by 
cares ; and 

“ Whereas the removal of these existing tariffs upon its products will 
work inestimable damage to the welfare of the State; and 


“Whereas by reason of the shipping laws of the United States for- 


eign vessels can not be used between domestic ports, while vessels under 
any flag can be used between Canadian ports and those of the United 
States, thereby securing very much lower rates and making the compe- 
tition more difficult to meet; and 
“Whereas a Tariff Commission has been appointed by the President of 
the United States to examine into and pa po on the necessity of 
changes in our present tariffs on all commodities, both raw and manu- 
factured: Now therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the 8 of the State of Oregon requests its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to oppose the ratification or 
consent of or to said Canadian reciprocal a ment at this time and 
until said Tariff Commission has reported and the country is more fully 
advised as to the effect of such agreement will have upon the industries 
and development of the United States.“ 
L. J. WENTWORTH, 
President Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. BOURNE. I present a telegram from the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon, which I ask may be read and lie on the 
table. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., February 15, 1911. 
Hon. JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr., x 
Washington, D. 0.: 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States. 


GENTLEMEN: Your memorialists, the cee Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, would respectfully and earnes represent to your honorable 
body that the pensions now granted under existing laws to the vet- 
erans of the Civil War are, by reason of advancing age and increasing 
infirmities, Inadequate to the deserts and need of those old soldiers who 
are so rapidly 1 plas We therefore urge upon your honorable 
body the passage of House bill 29346 (the Sulloway bill), granting in- 
creased pensions to the survivors of the Civil War commensurate with 
their increasing age and infirmities, The number of survivors of the 
Civil War is rapidly growing smaller and their ranks are fast becomin 
depleted, and we feel that their services to the Nation have been suffi- 
cient to warrant the payment to them of the pension provided for in 
this bill. It is hereby directed that a copy of this memorial, dul 
signed by the president of the senate and the speaker of the house an 
attested by the chief clerks of the two houses, be immediately for- 
warded to each of the Oregon Senators and Representatives in Con- 


Adopted by the house February 13, 1911; concurred in by the senate 
February 14, 1911. 

Joun P. Rusk, Speaker of the House. 
Ben SNELLING, President of Senate. 
W. F. DRAGER, Chief Clerk of House, 
F. H. FLAG, Chief Olerk of Senate. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented a petition of Local Chapter, 
American Federation of Labor, of Bennington; of General 
Stark Council, of Springfield; and of Rising Sun Council, of St. 
Johnsburg, Junior Order United American Mechanics, in the 
State of Vermont; and of Enterprise Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Keyser, W. Va., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of Prospect Grange, No. 331; 
Coldspring Grange, No. 427; Willoughby Lake Grange; Local 
Grange of Chester; and of Local Grange of Brandon, Patrons 
of Husbandry, all in the State of Vermont, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of Richlands Grange, No. 
76, Patrons of Husbandry, of Greenbrier County, W. Va., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., remonstrating against the proposed increase in 
the postal rates on magazines and periodicals, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. YOUNG presented petitions of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Muscatine; of Local Union No. 1112, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Mar- 
shalltown; and of Local Union No. 18, United Association 
Journeymen Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, and Steam Fit- 
ters’ Helpers, of Sioux City, all in the State of Iowa, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DEPEW. I present à concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In ASSEMBLY, January 23, 1911. 

Mr. Ahern offered for the consideration of the house a resolution in 
the words following: 

Whereas the United States possesses one of the finest navy yards in 
tke world, situate in the borough of Brooklyn, city and State of New 
York, and comprising 144 acres of land and 3 miles of water front; and 

Whereas said navy yard is sufficiently Cy gare to economically and 
expeditiously construct the la t class of ttleships, as has been 
5 by the building of the U. S. battleships Connecticut and 

a; a 

Whereas the maintenance of the well-organized and eficient mechan- 

— force in said yard, ready to meet any emergency, is demanded ; 


an 
Whereas battleships should be built in the Government navy vig See 
In order that competition between the private yards shall not be | 
in a combination to overcharge the Government; and 

Whereas arrangements have been made for the building of the 
22 New York at the New York Navy Yard, and a movement is 
now on foot to build this vessel at a 8 pg yard: Now therefore be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), at the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Representatives in Congress 
from this State Ln and they hereby are, requested to strenuous! 
op) the effort which is being made to have the battleship New Yor 
built in a private yard; and aay are requested to see that this battle- 
ship is built In the New York Navy Yard, where such successful work 
has been heretofore done. 

Said resolution giving rise to debate, ordered that the same be laid 
on the table. 


Jaxvanx 80, 1911. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Ahern called up his resolution In relation 
to the construction of battleships at the Brooklyn Navy Yard intro- 
duced January 23. 

Mr. Speaker ‘put the question whether the house would agree to said 
resolution, and it was determined in the affirmative. 

Ordered, That the clerk deliver said resolution to the senate and 

uest their concurrence therein. 

he senate returned the concurrent resolution introduced by Mr. 
Ahern in relation to the construction of battleships at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard with a message that they have concurred in the passage of 
the same without amendment. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
Stare or New Tonk, County of Albany, ss: 


I, Luke McHenry, clerk of the assembly, do here certify that I 
have compared the foregoing resolution and record of p ings of 
the assembly had thereon with the original thereof as contained in the 
original copy of the official journal of the 0 ings of the Assembl 
of the State of New York of the 23d and 30th days of January, 1911, 
now on file in my office; that the foregoing is a true and correct tran- 
script of said original resolution and record of the proceedings of the 
assembly had thereon on the said dates and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto affixed my hand and official seal 
this 7th day of February, 1911. 

Luke McHenry, 


Clerk of the Assembly. 


Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of Local Union No. 103, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., praying for the repeal of the present oleo- 
margarine law, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Ithaca; of Local Union No. 1741, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, of Lake Placid; of Washington Camp No. 
82, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Warwick; of Charles 
De Witt Council, No. 91, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, of Kingston; and of Local Union No. 31, Brotherhood 
of Painters, of Syracuse, all in the State of New York, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of Admiral Cook Camp, No. 69, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Haverstraw; of Local Lodge 
No. 330, International Association of Machinists, of Buffalo; 
and of sundry citizens of Lancaster, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of the battleship New York in a Government navy 
yard, which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Ithaca, N. Y., remonstrating against the repeal of the present 


law relative to the printing by the Government of notes, bonds, 
and checks, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Auburn, N. Y., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Granges No. 833, of 
Bernhards Bay; No. 841, of Putnam Valley; No. 613, of Maple- 
town; No. 43, of Lenox; No. 6, of Honeoye Falls; and of 
Shawangunk Grange, No. 1018, of Greenville, all of the Patrons 
of Husbandry; and of sundry citizens of Willink and Niagara 
Falls, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of New York City, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the establishment of the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Root Post, No. 151, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of New York, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and a petition of James Hall Camp, No. 111, Sons of Vet- 
erans, of Jamestown, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. OWEN. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 17. 


A resolution memorilalizing Congress to 9 an act provid for the 
— 2 tae coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and ickasaw 
ation 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United 
States a bill providing for the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations; and 
Whereas said bill has been drafted and mavens upon by all interests 
affected, Indians and white people alike, thereby removing the objec- 
tions to egislation that have heretofore existed, and all interests 
affected are now urging its passage, the Indians because it will carry 
out the solemn treaty stipulations contained in the supplementary agree- 
ment of 1902, for the sale of their coal and asphalt lands and the dis- 
tribution per capita of the proceeds, and the white people because it 
would result in the development and taxation of a large area of land 
now wholly undeveloped and untaxable, thereby lightening the burden 
of taxation and resulting in great good to the whole people of the 
State of Oklahoma: Therefore it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring 
therein), That the Congress of the United States be, and the same is 
hereby, memorialized to pass an act at the present session of Congress 
that will result in the early sales of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and the distribution of 
the proceeds pe capita arhe: the Indians. 

Resolved. at a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. T. P. 
Gore and the Hon. ROBERT L. Owen and to the Members of Congress 
of Oklahoma, and that they be requested to present the same to Con- 
gress. 


Passed by the senate February 6, 1911. 
J. ELMER THOMAS, 


President pro tempore of Senate. 

Passed by the house of representatives February 6, 1911. 

W. A. DURANT, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 

Mr. OWEN. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 19. 

Whereas by act of Congress approved June 28, 1906, the mineral 
interests chan: belonging to the Osage Tribe of Indians were retained 
by the tribe for the period of 25 years, unless otherwise provided by 
act of Congress; and 

Whereas the said act of Congress also provides for the allotment in 
severalty of the lands of the Osage Tribe of Indians, among the mem- 
bers of said tribe without any right or ownership in the minerals under- 
neath the surface; an 

Whereas the said reservation of mineral interest to said tribe is 
operating to the great detriment to the individual members of the tribe, 
and is retarding the growth and development of Osage County because 
of the fact that it makes land sales difficult and because of the fact 
that it prevents the members of said tribes from receiving a fair and 
reasonable price for their land. 

Therefore we ectfully petition that the Congress of the United 
States, in a legislation, provide that the minerals now reserved to the 
Osa: Tribe of Indians be individualized and placed to the allottees 
80 that each allottee will receive the minerals underlying the surface 
allotted to him. 

Passed the house of representatives January 24, 1911. 


. A. DURANT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate February 7, 1911. 
J. ELMER THOMAS, 


President pro tempore of the Senate. 
I that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
house concurrent resolution No. 19. 
G. A. CROYETT, Chief Clerk. 
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Mr. BURNHAM presented a petition of the editor of the 
Gazette-Times-Press, of Lancaster, N. H., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter 
on stamped envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WATSON presented the memorial of L. J. R. Drysard 
and H. T. Watts, of St. Marys, W. Va., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called rural parcels post bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the National American Al- 
liance, of Wheeling, W. Va., praying that an appropriation of 
$30,000 be made toward the erection of a monument at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., in commemoration of the founding 
of the first permanent German settlement in America, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the election of United States Senators 
by a direct vote of the people, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Pennsylvania State 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, remonstrating against any 
change being made in the postal rates on periodicals and maga- 
zines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of Local Councils No. 51, 
of North Wilkesboro; No. 294, of Ophir; No. 208, of Mebane; 
No. 189, of Cliffside; No. 325, of Lowes Grove; No. 101, of 
Copeland; No. 111, of Sanford; No. 272, of Powells Point; No. 
275, of Rougemont; Smith River Council, No. 71, of Spray; and 
of Fred Green Council, No. 99, of East Durham, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics; and of Washington Camps No. 
23, of Angier; No. 4, of East Spencer; No. 22, of Raleigh; No. 
18, of Marion; No. 35, of East Durham; and No. 1, of Winston 
Salem, Patriotic Order Sons of America; and of sundry citi- 
zens of China Grove, all in the State of North Carolina, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of Rising Sun Council, No. 34, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of North Danville, 
Vt., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented a memorial of 
sundry citizens of Heath Spring, S. C., remonstrating against 
any change being made in the postal rates on periodicals and 
magazines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Charles Ellis, of Columbia; 
K. H, Morgan, of Greenville; Rogers, McCabe & Co., of Charles- 
ton; W. E. Smith, of Columbia; the Camperdown Mills, of 
Greenville; the People’s Bank of Greenyille; the Fountain Inn 
Manufacturing Co.; the Simpsonville Cotton Mills, of Green- 
ville; of Wade Stackhouse, of Dillon; of C. S. Webb, of Green- 
ville; of S. M. Jones & Co., of Chester; O’Donnell & Co., of 
Sumter; and of the Woodside Cotton Mills, of Greenville, all 
in the State of South Carolina, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in 
cotton futures, which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr, PAYNTER presented the petition of Mary E. Goodwin, of 
Maysville, Ky., praying that she be granted a pension, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Mor- 
ristown, Elizabeth, Orange, and Millburn, all in the State of 
New Jersey, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Seott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton futures, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Joseph D. Holmes, of 
Orange, N. J., praying for the ratification of the proposed recip- 
rocal agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Business League of At- 
lantic City, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called 
parcels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens and business 
firms of Jersey City, Orange, Bast Orange, Riverton, New 
Brunswick, Bloomfield, Boonton, Hasbrouck Heights, and Pat- 
erson, all in the State of New Jersey, and of sundry citizens 
of New York City, remonstrating against any increase being 
made in the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from the American Metal Co., of Indianapolis; the Indianapolis 
Saddlery, of Indianapolis; the Mooney-Meuller Drug Co., of 
Indianapolis; the Trotter Henry Co., of Indianapolis; the 


American Valve Co., of Indianapolis; of G. A. Schnull, of Indian- 
apolis; the Standard Metal Co., of Indianapolis; of James R. 
Ross & Co., of Indianapolis; the Havens & Geddes Co., of Indian- 
apolis; the Indianapolis Book & Stationery Co., of Indianapolis; 
of William Fogarty, of Indianapolis; the Apperson Bros. Auto 
Co., of Kokomo; of Ekin Wallick, of Indianapolis; of Juliett V. 
Strouse, of Terre Haute; of J. A. Everitt, editor Up-to-date 
Farmer, of Indianapolis; of Ed. Noris, treasurer Tribe of 
Ben Hur, of Indianapolis; of the Climax Coffee & Baking Pow- 
der Co., of Indianapolis; the National Press Association, of In- 
dianapolis; the Adsell League, of South Bend; of A. M. Reed, 
of Muncie; of the Crawfordsville Typographical Union, of Craw- 
fordsville, all in the State of Indiana; of Leo Rae Axtell, of 
New Orleans, La.; of the Priscilla Publishing Co., of Boston, 
Mass., and of Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, N. Y., remonstrating 
against any increase being made in the rate of postage on peri- 
odicals and magazines, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Sparks Milling Co., of 
Terre Haute; F. A. Mosher & Co., of Terre Haute; Otterbein 
Grain Co., of Otterbein; and W. H. Evans & Sons, of Otterbein, 
all in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton 
futures, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of Lake View Post, No. 276, De- 
partment of Indiana, Grand Army of the Republic, of Syracuse, 
Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Stone Sawyers’ Union, No. 
12884, American Federation of Labor, of Bedford, Ind., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Porter Local Union No. 74, 
Farmers’ Cooperative Educational Union, of Montgomery, Ind., 
and a petition of Thompson Local Union No, 147, Farmers’ Co- 
operative Educational Union, of Alfordsville, Ind., praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution providing 
for the election of Senators by direct vote, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Lee B. Nusbaum, president 
of the Merchants’ Association, of Richmond; of Charles W. 
Jordan, of Richmond; of the Havens & Geddes Co., of Indian- 
apolis; of the Hinkle Shoe Co., of Evansville; of the Jones 
Hardware Co., of Richmond; of the Indiana Retail Hardware 
Association, of Richmond, all in the State of Indiana, remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, 
wic were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of Washington 
Camp No. 60, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Boonsboro; 
of Banner Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
of Keedysville; and of Local Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Chester, all in the State of Maryland, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. WARREN. I present resolutions adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Home Market Club, of Boston, Mass., 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOME MARKET CLUB OPPOSED—ASKS DEFEAT OF RECIPROCITY AS “ PERIL 
TO INDUSTRIES.” 


“In behalf of our imperiled Industries,“ the executive committee of 
the Home Market Club yesterday adopted a resolution 8 “our 
Senators in Congress” to do what they can to prevent the ratification 
of 7 proposed reciprocity agreement between the United States and 
Canada. 

The resolutions, which were, it is announced, unanimously adopted, 
are as follows: 

“Resolved, That in behalf of our imperiled industries the executive 
committee of the Home Market Club, after consulting many members, 
respectfully asks our Senators in Congress to do what ey can to 
prevent the ratification of the Canadian compact at this session, in 
order that the people of the three countries most concerned may have 
more time to study the many questions involved. 

“Resolved, That while mutual benefits may be possible under some recip- 
rocal trade arrangement with Canada, the more the pending compact 
is studied the more difficult it is to approve it as a whole. It seems 
to us contrary to the pects principle, which should treat all sec- 
tions, all interests, and all countries alike. It not only discriminates 
against our farmers, fishermen, lumbermen, Pulp and paper makers, and 
some other industries, but it is accompanied by intimation that further 
reductions are contemplated. It is not likely to reduce the cost of liv- 

g. use the Canadians and the middlemen will advance prices ac- 
cording to their lee opportunity. It will provoke international 
ealousies, and probably cause demands for equal concessions under 

e *most-favored-nation’ clause in our commercial treaties. 

“Resolved, That with due respect for the ri 


ts and powers of the 
executive in negotiating treaties, and with hig 


respect for President 
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Taft personally, we yet think that a fiscal and trade t of 
such a srep character as this, which is not a treaty, should have 
first received the joint consideration of the tariff committees of 


ted that commercial bodies, 
transportation companies, and ‘tariff-reform’ } latures would favor 


people are desirous of abandoning the policy of protection, or of making 
so large an invasion upon it as this agreement involves, and we believe 


Mr. WARREN presented the memorials of Henry Deck, of 
New York City, and of Arthur S. Michel, of Brooklyn, and of 
the Leader Printing Co., of New York City, all in the State of 
New York, remonstrating against any change being made in the 
rates of postage on periodicals and magazines, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the De Laval Separator Co., 
of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 99, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Leeds, Me., and a memorial of North 
Haven Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of North*Haven, Me. 
remostrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CULLOM. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which were referred certain telegrams and memo- 
rials relating to the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, to ask that 
the committee be discharged from their further consideration, 
and that they be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will be discharged and the papers 
will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16268) for the relief of 
Thomas Seals, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1169) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 10559) to designate St. An- 
drew, Fla., as a subport of entry, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1166) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 32128) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 1170) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
certain bills granting pensions and increase of pensions, sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1167), accompanied by a bill (S. 10817) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was 
read twice by its title, the bill being a substitute for the fol- 
lowing Senate bills heretofore referred to the committee: 

S. 3968. Charles B. Flynn. 

S. 6710. George N. Holden. 

S. 8616. Humphrey L. Carter, 

S. 8833. John Kenney. 

S. 9151. Duncan A. Gray. 

S. 9868. William P. Armstrong. 

S. 10043. Christopher J. Rollis. 

S. 10137. Samuel S. Householder. 

S. 10285. Jesse P. Steele. 

S. 10343. Lillian A. Wilmot. 

S. 10403. George E. Seneff. 

S. 10480. William L. Parks. 

S. 10588. John A. West. 

S. 10686. Jen Rody Chauncey. 

S. 10708. Gilford Ratliff. 

S. 10709. Polk R. Kyle. 

S. 10814. John D. Smith. 


Mr. ROOT, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2737) authorizing the purchase of 13 his- 
torical paintings, submitted an adverese report (No. 1171) 
thereon, which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed in- 
definitely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15566) for the relief of H. M. Dick- 
son, William T. Mason, the Dickson-Mason Lumber Co., and 


D. L. Boyd, reported it without amendment and submitted a . 


report (No. 1173) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
were referred certain bills granting pensions and increase of 
pensions, submitted a report (No. 1168), accompanied by a bill 
(S. 10818) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was read 
twice by its title, the bill being a substitute for the following 
Senate bills heretofore referred to the committee: 

S. 49. James R. Vassar. 

S. 150. Charles L. Randall. 

S. 361. Amos Stewart. 

S. 689. Armstead Fletcher, 

S. 1431. George W. Spray. 

S. 2463. David C. Nigh. 

S. 2532. Josephus Clark. 

2770. Charles Maxwell Waterman, 

3883. Eli F. Holland. 

4168. David E. Fisher. 

4177. George F. Woods. 

4469. Olive C. Dodge. 

4543. William Carpenter. 

4643. Elvira E. Chase. 

4883. Joseph D. Power. 

. 4979. Lydia J. Taylor. 

4994. George H. Wallace. 

5209. Richard M. Capen. 

5231. John D. Trevallee, 

5241. Margaret H. Flint. 

5347. Francis M. Webb. 

5590. George F. Cooper. 

5772. Anton Zwinge. 

S. 6025. James W. Ward. 

S. 7079. Frank W. Sencebaugh. 

S. 7214. William N. Johnson, 

S. 7236. Thomas H. Morris. 

S. 7345. William C. Knox. 

S. 7391. Elijah C. Davey. 

S. 7439. Robert H. Johnson. 

S. 7581. James W. Broom. 

S. 7613. Annie G. Long. 

S. 7754. George W. Rauch. 
Alfred Anderson. 

S. 7979. John H. Iott. 

S. 8012. Francis M. Ross. 25 

S. 8034. General L. Boso. 

S. 8078. Harvey W. Hewitt. 

S. 8079. Francis M. Truax. 

S. 8204. Patrick H. Conarty. 

S. 8212. Patrick J. Conway. 

S. 8271. John Richardson. 

i Joseph M. Alexander, 

. John E. Moon. 

. David Riel. 

William H. Meece. 

. Chesley Payne. 
Elizabeth Lucas. 
Robert Bell. 

. Joseph Hiler. 

. Andrew Pea. 

. Oliver Yake. 

Charles Nobles. 

. Stephen E. Taylor. 

. Benjamin F. Johnston, 
. Freeborn H. Price. 
Charles H. Lamphier, 
Patrick O’Brien. 
Malinda Wilson. 
Fannie Ladd. 
Edward Tippens. 
Kinsman Boso. 
William Burris. 
Charles C. Edwards, 
Ellen M. Corsa. 
Alexander McDonald, 
A . Isaac N. Dysard. 

. 8866. William H. Hills. 
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Ira A. Kneeland. 
Fernando S. Philbrick. 


. Chandler Swift. 

. Pleasant H. Latimer, 
. John Bigley. 

. William H. Gosset. 


S. 8977. Thomas Murray. 


William Swinburn. 


S. 9209. Morris Thomas. 

S. 9210. Gullien Tullion. 

S. 9217. Samuel A. Sanders, 
8.9257. Winfield S. Janes. 
S. 9261. William H. Fields. 
S. 9265. Solomon Peck. 

S. 9284. Frank J. Clark. 

S. 9293. Benjamin Bortz. 


Cyrus Wilson. 


§. 9350. Perkins H. Bagley, jr. 
S. 9414. Alfred L. Tucker. 

S. 9444. Francis J. Trowe. 

S. 9458. Melissa J. Kauffman. 
S. 9545. Lewis H. Shiery. 

8. 9548. Andrew Marsh. 

S. 9562. William W. Fraser. 
S. 9564. Joseph C. Monk. 

S. 9567. Eli N. Swerdfeger. 

S. 9593. David H. Frink. 

8. 9609. Eli Adams. 

S. 9612. Benjamin F. Fulton. 
S. 9628. Frederick Shulley. 

S. 9631. David Stanard. 

S. 9680. Daniel Younker. 

S. 9696. Benjamin Bennett. 

S. 9700. Margaret J. Brownell. 
S. 9703. T. Price Line. 

S. 9704. Rose E. White. 

S. 9735. John Hines. 

S. 9741. Austin Betters. 

S. 9752. Thomas Posey. 

S. 9753. Henry McBrien. 

S. 9792. Arthur W. Cox. 

S. 9820. William H. H. Ranger. 
S. 9861. James M. Chambers. 
S. 9867. Mary C. Galbraith. 

S. 9937. Wright T. Ellison. 

S. 9939. Benjamin T. Stevens. 


S. 10004. 
S. 10042. 
S. 10047. 
S. 10060. 
S. 10062. 
S. 10064. 
S. 10142. 
S. 10150. 
S. 10195. 
S. 10199. 
S. 10222. 
S. 10237. 
S. 10303. 
S. 10306. 
8. 10335. 
S. 10340. 
S. 10360. 
S. 10393. 
S. 10459. 
S. 10460. 
S. 10501. 
S. 10504. 
S. 10511. 
S. 10515. 
S. 10587. 
S. 10615. 
S. 10639. 
S. 10645. 
S. 10650. 
S. 10652. 
S. 10654. 
S. 10655. 
S. 10656. 


S. 10673. 
S. 10674. 
S. 10689. 
S. 10697. 
S. 10698. 


Richard Dent. 

John Rose. 

Mark Smith. 

William B. Knapp. 
Mary P. Meade. 
William W. Edwards. 
Essie Pursel. 

Andrew Schoonmaker. 
Jacob Mathews. 
George W. Fouts. 
George W. McAllister. 
Charles H. McCarroll. 
Edward J. Miller. 
John M. Staples. 
Harry G. Bingner. 
Theodore Clark. 
Michael Wiar. 
William McGlone. 
Alexander Wilson. 
Calvin Buntan. 

Lucia W. Huxford. 
James Doyle. 

Charles O. Chapman. 
John S. Cilley. 

James H. Thompson. 
Benjamin F. B. Holmes, 
Ida M. Elder. 
Thomas Loughney. 
William U. Thayer. 
John Walsh. 
Marcellus E. McKellup, 
George T. Kerans, 
Byron Rudy. 


. William A. Leech. 


Anna H. Fitch. 
Andrew J. Fogg. 
Otis Johnson. 
Joseph P. Pittman, 
Henry G. Tuttle. 


S. 10717. William Hise. 

S. 10729. James H. Morley. 

S. 10776. Frank N. Jameison. 

S. 10797. Edward J. Moss. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5541) granting a pension to Margaret 
Gately, submitted an adverse report (No. 1174) thereon, which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HEYBURN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10791) to eliminate from forest 
and other reserves certain lands included therein for which 
the State of Idaho had, prior to the creation of said reserves, 
made application to the Secretary of the Interior under its 
grants that such lands be surveyed, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 10707) to consolidate certain forest lands in the Kansas 
National Forest, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1175) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the bill (S. 6119) to give effect 
to the provisions of a treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters contiguous to 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, signed at Wash- 
ington on April 1, 1908, and ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate April 13, 1908, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1176) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10770) fixing the rank of mili- 
tary attachés, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1177) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 24145) for the 
establishment of marine schools, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1178) thereon. 

Mr. FLINT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which. 
was referred the bill (H. R. 32344) to protect the locators in 
good faith of oil and gas lands who shall have effected an 
actual discovery of oil or gas on the public lands of the United 
States, or their successors in interest, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1179) thereon. , 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the amendment submitted by himself on the 15th in- 
stant, relative to the construction of two revenue cutters au- 
thorized by the act approved April 21, 1910, ete., intended to be 
proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill, reported favor- 
ably thereon and moved that it be printed and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which was agreed to, 


NIOBRARA RIVER DAM, NEBRASKA. 


Mr. BROWN. From the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
31662) granting five years’ extension of time to Charles H. 
Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and grantees, in 
which to construct a dam across the Niobrara River on the 
Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to construct electric 
light and power wires and telephone line and trolley or electric 
railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, across said reserva- 
tion, and I submit a report (No. 1162) thereon. The bill re- 
lates alone to the extension of time originally fixed in an act 
passed by Congress five years. It is very short, and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LEASE OF SENECA INDIAN LAND. 


Mr. PAGE. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 31056) to 
ratify a certain lease with the Seneca Nation of Indians, and I 
submit a report (No. 1161) thereon. It is a bill which will 
require no debate and its passage is very important. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It ratifies and confirms a lease bearing date 
August 10, 1910, between the Seneca Nation of Indians on the 
Cattaraugus and Allegany Reservations, in the State of New 
York, and Edward Bolard, of Cattaraugus County, N. Y.; but 
the lessee or his assigns shall file a bond for the benefit of the 
lessor in the sum of $25,000 for the faithful performance of 
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the terms of said lease, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Tue bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LAND AT OMAK, WASH. 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 10756) granting 
public lands to the town of Omak, State of Washington, for 
public-park purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1164) thereon. 
The bill simply authorizes the town of Omak to buy a little 
less than 30 acres for public-park purposes. I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It grants and conveys, for public-park purposes, to 
the town of Omak, county of Okanogan, State of Washington, 
a municipal corporation, the following-described lands, or so 
much thereof as said town may desire, to wit: All of Govern- 
ment lot No. 3, section 25; and all of Government lot No. 4, 
section 26, both lying in township 34 north, and range 26 east 
of Willamette meridian, and containing 29.12 acres, more or 
less. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LAND AT TRINIDAD, COLO. 

Mr. THORNTON. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 10591) to 
grant certain lands to the city of Trinidad, Colo., and I submit 
a report (No. 1163) thereon. The bill is recommended by the 
department and the right of the Government has been safe- 
guarded. It seems that this city is in the semiarid region of 
Colorado, and it is very necessary that it should get this land 
as soon as possible on account of its water supply. Under the 
circumstances, I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, before the word 
“acres,” to strike out “one hundred and sixty” and insert 
“forty;” in line 13, after the word “use,” to strike out the 
words“ and behoof forever; ” on page 2, line 12, after the words 
“United States,” to insert the following proviso: “And pro- 
vided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the land 
so granted, and all necessary use of the lands for extracting 
the same; “ and in line 12, after the words “And provided,” to 
insert the word “further,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands, situate in Las 
Animas County, Colo., namely: The southwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 19, in township 32 south, range 68 west of the sixth 
principal meridian, containing 40 acres, more or 1 be, and the same 
are hereby, granted and F en to the city of Trinidad, in the county 
of Las Animas and State of ‘colorado, upon the payment of $1.25 per 
acre by said city to the United States. The above lands are granted 
and conveyed to the city of Trinidad, to have and hold for its separate 
use for purposes of water storage and protection of water supply; and 
for said purposes said city shall forever have the right, in its dis- 
cretion, to control and use vd and all parts of the premises herein 
conveyed, and in the construction of reservoirs, laying such pipes and 
mains, and in making such improvements as may be necessary to utilize 
the water contained in any natural or constructed rvoirs upon said 

remí and to protect its water supply from pollufion and otherwise : 

rovided, however, That the grant hereby made is and the patent issued 
hereuuder shall be subject to all legal rights heretofore acquired by any 
persons or persons in or to the above-described premises, or any part 
thereof, and now eis d under and by virtue of the laws of the United 
States: And provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the lands 
80 grante and all necessary use of the lands for extracting the same: 
An ovided 8 That the lands hereby authorized to be pur- 
chased, as hereinbefore set forth, and all portions thereof shall be held 
and used by or for the said grantee for the eg Sage herein specified. 
and in the event the said lands shall cease to so used they shall 
revert to the United States, and this condition shall be expressed in 
the patent to be issued under the terms of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred “in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
OSAGE INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. OWEN. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I repo 
back favorably the bill (S. 10606) supplementary to and amend- 
atory of the act entitled “An act for the division of the lands 
and funds of the Osage Nation of Indians in Oklahoma,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1906, and for other purposes, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1172) thereon. I ask for the present consideration 
of the bill. 


The Secretary read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
two or three questions. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be read. It is a very short explanatory 
account of the bill. R 

Mr. KEAN. I understand that this bill does not increase the 
enrollment of the Osage Nation. 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. KEAN. That it is only to allow them to allot their lands, 
and that it is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. KEAN. And it is thought to be very necessary. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEAN. And it is also approved by the Osage Tribe of 
Tndians. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill goes to the calendar. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, notwithstanding the objection 
of the Senator from Arkansas, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. It is a departmental bill, and 
I ask that the report of the Secretary of the Interior be read 
in regard to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the bill been reported to-day, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been reported 
to-day. and the Chair does not think the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under the rule the bill must go over one 
day, if objected to. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask that the bill lie on the table until 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Okla- 
homa asks that the bill lie on the table until to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DAVIS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
objects. The bill will go to the calendar. . 


ST. ANDREW (FLA.) SUBPORT OF ENTRY. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 10559) to designate St. Andrew, 
Fla., as a subport of entry, which was reported favorably this 
morning from the Committee on Commerce by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I object. I think some of 
the Senators who are waiting here to make reports and then 
to attend to other matters ought not to be subjected to waiting 
for the consideration of every bill which is reported. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO. This bill will not take two minutes, It 
is a very short bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would gladly yield to the Senator from 
Florida, but this has been going on here for a half hour or 
more. I have simply been waiting for an opportunity to pre- 
sent a report, so that I can leave the Chamber, to attend to 
another matter. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO, I withdraw the request, Mr. President, 
until the Senator from South Dakota has had an opportunity 
to make his report. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO subsequently said: Mr. President, I renew 
the request for the consideration of the bill (S. 10559) to des- 
ignate St. Andrew, Fla., as a subport of entry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to make St. 
Andrew, in the State of Florida, a subport of entry in the dis- 
trict of Pensacola, and provides that the necessary customs 
officers may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be stationed at that subport, with authority to enter and clear 
vessels, receive duties, fees, and other moneys, and perform such 
other services as, in his judgment, the interest of commerce may 
require, and that the officers shall receive such compensation as 
he may allow. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


1911. 


LANDS ON DAUPHIN ISLAND, ALA, 


Mr. JOHNSTON. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 10638) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to sell certain lands owned 
by the United States and situated on Dauphin Island, in Mobile 
County, Ala., and I submit a report (No. 1165) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill, and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It authorizes the Secretary of War to sell so 
much or such parts of that certain tract of land condemned 
and held by the United States, and situated on Dauphin Island, 
in Mobile County, Ala., being a tract of 900 acres, more or less, 
constituting the eastern end of said island, as may not be rea- 
sonably necessary for present or prospective military or cog- 
nate purposes, for such consideration or upon such terms as 
he may find reasonable, not less than the original cost, and 
to execute deeds therefor. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ‘or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: . 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 10819) providing for the refund of certain duties 
incorrectly collected on cutch; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 10820) granting a pension to Pierce O’Connell 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOM: 

A bill (S. 10821) granting an increase of pension to Chastina 
E. Hawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 10822) to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Yankton, S. Dak., 
by the Winnipeg, Yankton & Gulf Railroad Co.; and 

A bill (S. 10823) to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at Yankton, S. Dak., by the 
Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Railway Co.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

At bill (S. 10824) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Reed (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 10825) granting an increase of pension to John 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by request): 

A bill (S. 10826) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George Neitzey, deceased, surviving partner of Neitzey & Acker; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 10827) to appropriate the sum of $100,000 for the 
drilling of experimental artesian wells; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

A bill (S. 10828) for the relief of S. and W. Welsh and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 10829) providing for the payment of the claims of 
the Shawnee and Delaware Indians; 

A bill (S. 10830) providing payment of the claims of the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians against the United States; and 

A bill (S. 10831) providing for the payment of the claims for 
equalization of Creek allotments; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 10882) for the relief of A. M. Williams, jr., ad- 
ministrator of Edward Cleve; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 10833) granting an increase of pension to Albert J. 
recht (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 10834) for the relief of Fred Stitzel, surviving 
partner of the firm of Stitzel Bros.; and 

A bill (S. 10835) for the relief of the estate of William W. 
Parrish, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 10836) to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) authorizing the printing of 
2,500 copies of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the erection and completion of the 
post-office and customhouse building at Wilmington, N. C., 
to the amount of $200,000, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment relative to the con- 
veyance by the United States to the Government of Porto Rico 
of all the rights and title to the buildings and grounds of the 
insane asylum, known as the “ Beneficencia Building,” and the 
buildings and grounds known as the “San Juan Military Hos- 
pital,” in San Juan, P. R., etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—A. J. G. KANE. 


On motion of Mr. DEPEW, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the apers accompanying Senate bill 6651, Sixty-first Congress, 
to correct the military record of A. J. G. Kane, there having peen no 
adverse report thereon. 


` POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
351), which was referred to the Committee on Printing : 


Nd. 430. 8 That there be printed 25.000 oe of Senate Document 

, Sixty-first Congress, third session, ters from the Postmas- 

o Hon. BOIES PENROSE Aege rri to sre 5 7 of the postal 

e bill that provides for an baled as rate on 
5 ng 


portions of riodical as second- 
Coat aee erer the use ol the Commi 


ttee on Post Offices and Post 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ANACOSTIA FLATS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, transmitting the 
second report of Mr. Hugh T. Taggart, special counsel, on the 
ownership of lands and riparian rights along the Anacostia 
River, in the District of Columbia. Mr. Taggart made a former 
report, which was printed as a Senate document. I move that 
the letter and report be referred to the Committee on Printing, 
with the view to having them printed as a Senate document. I 
submit the following resolution, which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 350) was 
read and referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Commissioners of the District of 


Roads. 


Columbia mitting the second report of Mr. Hugh T. 5 
eee counsel, on the ownership of lands and riparian ri ong 
nacostia River in the District of Columbia, be printed 1 accom- 


panying illustrations as a document. 
STOREKEEPERS AND GAUGERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 27837) to amend the provisions 
of the act of March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of store- 
keepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers, in certain cases to 
$2 a day, and for other purposes, which was, in line 4 of the 
amendment, after the words “compensation is,” to insert 
“ now.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. SMOOT. On February 14 the President sent a message 
to the Senate transmitting a report of the Commissioner of 
Corporations on the lumber industry of the United States, and 
it was ordered to be printed as a public document. I find in 
that report three illustrations. I ask the Senate for authority 
to print the illustrations. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing and 
agreed to, as follows: 

88 That there be printed with Senate Document No. 1 
Sixty-first Co „ third session, . the President of the 
United States tting in response to Senate resolution of January 
18, 1907, Part I, of a summary report of the Commissioner of Corpo- 


the . of the United States,“ the illustrations 


5 
TELEPOST co. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, some weeks ago, at the 

request of the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BULKELEY], 

I asked that the bill (H. R. 19402) to enable the Telepost Co. 
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to construct its plant, operate the same, and transact its busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia, and to make necessary con- 
nections with other parts of its system, be placed on the calendar 
under Rule IX. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. PAYNTER] 
was not present on that day. He made the report on the bill, 
and he feels that it ought to go back under Rule VIII. I make 
the request that it be placed at the bottom of the first page of 
the calendar under Rule VII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
it will be agreed to. 


RIGHTS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. I send to the Secretary’s desk a paper with a marked 
article to which I desire to call the attention of the Senate. It 
is one that reflects upon the integrity and the character of the 
Senate, and imputes to it motives irreconcilable with honor and 
dignity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read from the Washington Post of Thursday, 
February 16, 1911, as follows: 

TAFT CAN PASS PACT—SENATE WILL ACT ON RECIPROCITY IF PRESIDENT 
INSISTS—IN FEAR OF EXTRA SESSION—REPUBLICAN LEADERS BELIEVE 
PRESIDENT IN POSITION TO FORCE ACTION ON AGREEMENT—CONFERS 


WITH CRANE AT WHITE HOUSE—MAY PICK LODGE TO CONDUCT CAM- 
PAIGN—BURTON TELLS OF MBASURB. 


The Canadian reciprocity agreement was received in the Senate yester- 
day in the ordinary course of business without demonstration and was 
formally referred to the Committee on Finance, where it will be given 
consideration and eventually reported back for final action. What its 
fate will be is problematical. he most determined standpatters freel 
admit there will be a majority for the agreement if a vote is reached. 
In the judgment of Senators who have Pe page thea in many a long- 
Ss and hotly contested legislative battle there is but one way 
which to bring this agreement to a vote. 

The President can compel action if he deems it of sufficient importance 
to crack the whip. If the President lets the Senate know, not by inti- 
mation or s estion, but in language so plain that the most unwilling 
listener must interpret his messa. to mean an extraordinary session 
if the Senate fails to act, there will be a vote. If the President declines 
to to that extreme, the agreement will never get further along its 
5 0 road than the calendar. 

eft in this fashion as a discredited heritage to the next Congress, 
the whole battle will have to be fought over again or reciprocity laid 
aside for general revision of the tariff in accordance with Democratic 
ideas as to what constitutes revision, 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the Senate can not pass this 
over without some attention, unless it has so completely lost its 
self-respect as to be not entitled to the respect of any other 
person, A charge that any Member of this body is to be in- 
fluenced by the crack of the whip of anybody else is a charge 
of cowardice which would not be received without resentment 
by anyone but a coward. To charge that a coordinate branch 
of this Government can compel another of the coordinate 
branches to act other than in pursuance of its judgment and 
conscientious duty under oath is to charge that body with 
corruption. They charge corruption against the coordinate body 
that would attempt to influence it, and they charge cowardice 
and corruption against the body that would be influenced by it. 
Are we going to sit here in silence under such charges? There 
is no party politics in a matter of this kind; it is one that goes 
to the question of the honor and the dignity of this body and 
of every Member of it. That it shall be stated in the public 
press, that sits and walks upon the floor of this Chamber by 
the courtesy of the Senate, that the Senate is venal and 
cowardly, is a thought intolerable to be contemplated. So long 
as the Senate retains its self-respect and its claim to the high 
position that it does hold in the Government of the United 
States and among the nations of the earth, if it fails to resent 
a statement of this kind made by somebody who is enjoying 
the courtesy of the Senate, then it will be entitled to just so 
much respect as is given it by those who are responsible for 
such statements. 

I have heard it charged within a few days on another oc- 
casion that the pressure of the White House would be sufficient 
to swerve men in this body from the performance of their duty 
under their oaths. I heard it stated and saw it printed that 
the threat that Members of this body might be called upon for 
a further consideration of the measures before them in an extra 
session would be sufficient to make them retreat from their 
conscience; stamp themselves. before the world as without a 
conscience. For that purpose I have called the attention of the 
Senate to this publication in order that it may not go unnoticed; 
that we are being charged by those who are the recipients of 
courtesy and favor at our hands with crimes that are blacker 
than those that occupy the attention of the criminal courts of 
the land. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 


a DEPEW. I ask for the consideration of the special 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
York asks that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
special order, the title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 23000) to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, and read to the end 
of section 5. 

Mr. ROOT. I rise to inquire whether the reading of the bill 
is under such circumstances that there is assumed to be an 
— by the Senate to the portions that are read as we go 
along. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not at all. The bill will be 
open to action as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not wish to interfere at all with the prog- 
ress of the bill, but lest it might happen that the sixth section 
of the bill should come up while I am out of the Chamber I 
wish now to say that I object to it, and that I shall ask the 
Senate to give it the most serious consideration upon its merits 
before it is passed upon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What section is that? 

Mr. ROOT. It is the sixth section, which confers citizenship 
upon the people of Porto Rico. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The pending bill is one of some 
importance, and I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
pees the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ‘ 


Bankhead Crane Johnston Root 
Borah Crawford Jones Scott 
Bourne Culberson Kean Shively 
Bradley Cullom e Simmons 
riggs Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Davis Nelson Smith, 
Brown Depew Nixon Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Oliver Stephenson 
Burkett Fletcher Owen Sutherland 
Burnham Flint Page Warner 
Burrows Frazier Paynter Warren 
Burton Frye Penrose Watson 
Carter Gallinger Pere Wetmore 
Chamberlain Gamble Perkins Young 
GADD Gronna Piles 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Rayner 
Clarke, Ark. Heyburn Richardson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, the unfinished business will be 
in order in about a minute, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill, having been read through, be taken up to- 
morrow morning immediately after the routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Porto Rican government bill immediately after 
the completion of morning business to-morrow. 

Mr. KEAN. Not to interfere with appropriation bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not to interfere with appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or the unfinished business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from New York that I 
am sorry to object, but I want to get the pension bill up, and 
I shall insist to-morrow morning, if the opportunity presents 
itself, upon its being taken up in lieu of the bill for Porto Rico. 
Consequently I shall have to object. 

Mr. DEPEW. Objection having been made to to-morrow 
‘morning, I make the same request for Saturday morning. 

Mr. OWEN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator makes the same 
request for the Porto Rican bill for Saturday morning. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. I shall have to object to that as I did to the 
other, unless I can get the consideration of the pension bill. 
We have only two weeks left of the session, and that is an im- 
portant bill to a great number of people. While I dislike very 
much to object to the request of many friend, the Senator from 
New York, I do not want anything to interfere to prevent getting 
that bill up. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bill goes to the calendar. r 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate joint resolution 134. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate while I discuss for a time, as briefly as I may, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I have 
spoken before upon the general proposition which is involved in 
the amendment proposed by the committee, and I shall not again 
ask the patience of the Senate to discuss the general proposi- 
tion. I feel compelled to discuss the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah, first, because as yet nothing has been 
said as to why the joint resolution has been offered in its pres- 
ent form by those who brought in the report from the commit- 
tee, and, secondly, because of some of the rather extraordinary 
statements which have been made as to the effect which will 
follow in case of the change proposed in Article I, section 4. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution as it was re- 
ported from the committee was not new or original with the 
Judiciary Committee. Those who were authorized to report a 
resolution of some form made considerable investigation as to 
the different resolutions and the forms which they haye taken 
in the last 30 or 40 years during the time that this matter 
has so often been before Congress. Among other resolutions 
covering the general subject matter was the resolution in exact 
word and phrase as it was reported from the committee. It 
passed the House by a two-thirds vote in 1892 or 1893, and it 
seemed to incorporate the views of the friends of the resolution 
generally, although there have been differences of opinion as to 
details at all times, as there naturally would be as to a resolu- 
tion of this kind. 

I desire to say in all frankness that for myself I think that 
the States can best do everything which the National Govern- 
ment can do under Article I, section 4, other than those things 
which the National Government can do without Article I, sec- 
tion 4. If those who are opposing this amendment in its pres- 
ent form and supporting the proposed amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah could show to those who are favoring it that it 
would have the effect which has in general terms been claimed, 
I doubt if it would have any support upon either side of this 
Chamber. But, as a matter of fact, the things which the 
Government may do without section 4, as has been determined 
by the court, is practically what it may do with section 4, 
with certain exceptions, which I will call attention to in a 
few moments. 

I believe that a popular election is essentially a matter of 
local concern, and is one of those things which the State can 
best control and direct. I think that it is at all times our 
duty to retain to the States those matters which are essentially 
local and to give to the National Government those things 
alone which are essentially national in their scope and purpose. 
An election, a popular election in particular, is always a matter 
of local concern—the manner in which it shall be held, those 
who may participate in it, and the method of securing and 
ascertaining the result. 

Very few States in the Union have election laws in all par- 
ticulars similar. Indeed, there have been conditions in many 
States, outside of the South, where it would have been most 
unfortunate if any national interference had been had on the 
part of the National Government. Maine has her election laws 
as they have been worked out through the experience of her 
people through a hundred years; Wisconsin and Oregon and 
the other States have their election laws comporting and con- 
forming to their idea of conducting a popular election; and the 
States in other parts of the Union have worked out, according 
to their experience and their wisdom, a system and a method 
of conducting their elections which best represent the judgment 
and the wisdom of the people of those particular States. They 
are as diversified and as well individualized as the different 
States of the Union themselves. It is, therefore, a matter of 
local concern essentially pertaining to the States as to how 
they shall best take and measure the judgment of their people 
at the polls.“ 

In readjusting our form of government to the conditions 
which grow up from decade to decade and century to century 
we should always keep in mind the principle upon which the 
fathers constructed the Government, and that is, that those 
things which are essentially local should be left to the States, 
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and those things which are national should be given over to the 
National Government. 

Mr. Lincoln in a very notable address upon one occasion said: 

To maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and control 
under the Constitution their own affairs by their own judgment exclu- 
sively is essential for the preservation of that balance of power on which 
our institutions rest. 

We have not hesitated in the last 40 years to transfer powers 
theretofore belonging exclusively to the States to the National 
Government. I do not find fault with that proposition so long 
as those powers transferred are in their nature national and 
essentially of the scope of the entire country. But as this 
method proceeds and gradually gathers up and draws to the 
National Government those things which are national, if we 
would keep that balance of power so essential to our form of 
government, it is for us to see that those things which are essen- 
tially local shall also be retained to the State. 

Justice Harlan, a great jurist and a great patriot, in an ad- 
dress delivered in New York some time ago said: 

A national government for national affairs and a State government 
for State affairs is the foundation rock upon which our institutions rest, 
and any serious departure from that principle would bring disaster upon 
the American system of free government. 

A distinguished lawyer in New York, Mr. John R. Dos Passos, 
has, within the last few weeks, written an article upon this 
particular subject of the election of Senators by a direct vote, 
and while I do not agree with the brilliant author in all his 
conclusions, I want to read a paragraph from this notable ad- 
dress: 

The more we encroach upon State sovereignty the more the trend 
toward nationalism becomes yisible, to the consequent destruction of 
our theory of a federation of States, and the advantages of that 
form of government are gradually lost sight of. The States bear the 
same relation -to the central Government that a domestic family bear 
to a municipality. The family looks after its own particular foyer in 
its own way—it ea d „ lives according to its own conceptions 
of health and propriety, without interference by the municipality. 
The latter supervises the public concerns, the highways, the streets, 
the schools; it intrudes not into the domestic affairs of its citizens. 
The same relation should exist in practice as it does in theory be- 
tween each individual State and the central Government. In the 
performance of its State duties it has no superior; its citizens under- 
stand its wants; they are alive to its interests and their State pride 
makes them ambitious to see their State thrive and advance. But in 
proportion to the weakening of State sovereignty the interests of its 
citizens wane, and soon State independence and individuality disa 
pear, all power becomes vested in a central Government, the domestic 
interest of the citizen in his State eventually dies, and the people are 
governed by a national head. 

I do not know how we are to keep alive that civic pride and 
that civic energy—that interest which all citizens should have 
in the great affairs of which each is a component part—if we 
take from them those responsibilities which should rest upon 
them in the discharge of those duties that pertain to matters 
essentially local. If there is any one proposition which may be 
said in every sense to be a local matter of State concern, indi- 
vidualized by the people, it is the manner of conducting a popu- 
lar election. Mr. President, after the people have ceased to have 
the intelligence and the patriotism and the pride to conduct a 
popular election in a proper way, protected from fraud and cor- 
ruption and dishonesty, how long will the National Government 
operate at Washington? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? - 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Idaho think 
that the election of a Senator of the United States in a State 
is purely a matter of local concern to the State which elects 
him? 

Mr. BORAH. Not purely, but primarily. But the manner 
of conducting it is essentially a matter of local concern. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator not concede that the 
Federal Government is concerned in that as well as the State? 

Mr. BORAH. Just as the Federal Government is concerned, 
in the welfare and in the proper performance of the functions 
of a citizen of a State in all respects. I think a particular 
State is far more interested in having Senators properly credited 
here than the General Government; we could proceed without a 
particular State being represented while the State would be 
wholly without representation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator will concede, will he not, 
that the election of United States Senators is not only a matter 
of concern to the individual States which elect the individual 
Senator, but is also a matter of concern to the General Govern- 
ment? ae 

Mr. BORAH. In the manner I have indicated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, upon what theory can the Sena- 
tor insist that the authority to supervise those elections should 
be vested wholly in the hands of the State government, which 
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is partly concerned in the election, and that no power what- 
eyer should exist in the General Government, which is also 
partly interested in the election of Senators? 


Mr. BORAH. I am proceeding to answer that question, be- 
eause it is the question which is involved in the whole contro- 
versy. If the Senator will permit me to proceed and I do not 
cover the subject I shall be very glad to be interrupted after I 
have drawn toward the close. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me, before he 
resumes, to submit another question, which he may consider in 
connection with it? 
` Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator think that the elec- 
tion of a President of the United States is purely a matter of 
local concern? K 

Mr. BORAH. Not purely so. Nevertheless, the manner of 
conducting it is, and the Constitution recognizes this fact by 
leaving it for the legislatures to control. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And if not, does the Senator see any 
distinction between the election of a President of the United 
States in this regard and the election of those who constitute 
the Senate of the United States and the House of Representa- 
tives, and thereby constitute a coequal department of the Fed- 
eral Government with the President? 

Mr. BORAH. I will discuss that in a few moments; but I 
will say again that the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that the manner of selecting electors is left to the States, 
and instead of the Senator's question directing the argument in 
his behalf it seems to me a very strong reason why the power 
which is intrusted to determine the manner of selecting electors 
may properly be trusted with the matter of selecting those who 
are elected to this body. 

What confidence and what power do we repose in the State at 
this time with reference to the selection of Senators? 

In the first place, the State determines, according to its judg- 
ment and its wisdom, who they will send to this body and what 
his qualifications shall be outside of the question of age, citizen- 
ship, and inhabitancy. We intrust to the State governments 
and the people within the States the sole power of judging what 
character and class of Representatives they shall present as their 
Members in this body, outside of the three limitations as to age, 
citizenship, and inhabitancy, all of which undoubtedly the State 
would have taken care of, with the possible exception that they 
might have had a variation as to age. Undoubtedly they would 
not have elected those who were not inhabitants of the State or 
citizens of this country. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? I 
understood the Senator to say that the States might regulate the 
manner of the election of electors. Was I incorrect in my 
understanding? 

Mr. BORAH. I will read what I had in mind: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
mr direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of tors 
and Representatives to which the te may be entitled in the Congress. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is only a part of the story. The pro- 
vision goes on to define the character, qualifications, and the 
manner of selecting them. The general language contained in 
Article II, section 1, is not all of the provision. It says, But 
no Senator or Representative or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States shall be appointed an 
elector,” and then goes on to say: “The Congress may deter- 
mine the time of chosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same through- 
out the United States.” The electors shall meet,” and so 
forth. Congress has the absolute control. The general lan- 
guage which the Senator from Idaho read is scarcely to be 
considered as a part of the provision for the selection of 
electors. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt it is the view of my colleague 
that it ought not to be considered a part, but the process by 
which he eliminates it from the Constitution is not made plain. 
The Constitution provides that each State shall appoint in such 
manner as the legislature may direct. What does the word 
“manner” mean in Article I, section 4, and what does the word 
mean in Article II, section 1? It is true that as to the question 
of time it is reserved, but as to the manner of selecting it is left 
alone to the State legislatures. It has been held that a State 
legislature may direct that the electors in one part of the State 
may be appointed and in the other elected by popular vote. It 
is exclusively and absolutely in the control of the State legis- 


lature. There is not any more doubt about that than there is 
that it is in the Constitution. The question of time, I grant you, 
is under the control of the National Government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, that is a part of it. 

Mr. BORAH. But the question of time is not a question of 
the manner, and that is the point which I am now discussing. 

Not only, Mr. President, does the State select and determine 
who shall represent this body but we have not the power to 
dictate to the State any other qualifications than those which 
the State sees fit to assign to its Represenatives here. It 
was said by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] a few days 
ago that if this section 4 were changed as it is proposed to be 
changed, we would be powerless to secure the election of Mem- 
bers of this body. 

It would be interesting to know under what power of the Con- 
stitution we could control an election of Senators upon the 
part of a State, if the State did not see fit to exercise that privi- 
lege. As has been said by a writer well known to all upon the 
subject of the Constitution, the States might dissolve the Na- 
tional Government without revolution or rebellion simply by 
inaction in declining to elect Members to this Chamber. Under 
the great charter under which we live and have thrived we rest 
at last absolutely upon the patriotism and the judgment and 
the loyalty of the people of the respective States to send Mem- 
bers here and the class of men they send. We not only give 
them now the unqualified power to fix the qualifications, but 
it is for them to say, with no power upon our part to remedy it, 
whether they will send Representatives here at all. Yet there 
are those who consider it revolutionary, when the States 
are already intrusted with this great power, to give them the 
right to prescribe the manner in which they shall perform this 
important duty. The incident of the right, the appanage of 
the right, it is ruinous to take away, still leaving the great 
fundamental question of the selection of Senators to the people 
of the respective States. 

I want to read here a quotation from a distinguished member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. It is from the address 
of Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, after he returned from the 
convention, in his explanation to the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania as to the work which they had performed. Mr. 
Wilson said: 

Oft have I viewed with silent pleasure and admiration the force and 
prevalence . the United States of this principle: That the su- 
Free power resides in the people, and that they never part with it. 

t may be called the panacea In politics. There can be no disorder in 
the community but may here receive a radical cure. If the error be in 
the legislature, it may be corrected by the Constitution; if in the 
Constitution, it may be corrected by the people. There is a remedy, 


therefore, for every distemper in government if the people are not 


wanting to themselves. For a people wanting to themselves there is 


no remedy. 

Mr. President, I ask attention to the last sentence, because 
there seems to be an idea that some mystic, necromantic power 
exists somewhere in the Government or in this Chamber to 
perform the functions of government after the people them- 
selves have ceased to act in regard to it; after they have be- 
come corrupt and incompetent. It seems to be the opinion of 
some that after all living pride and all patriotism have de- 
parted from the people that still there would be left some- 
where sufficient virtue to operate the Government successfully. 
The fountain never rises above its source, and the source of all 
power in State or National Government is the people. This is 
the sentence: 

From their power, as we have seen, there is no appeal. To their 
error there is no superior principle of correction. 

I presume if that were announced to-day by someone of the 
present age it would be criticized as the new doctrine of the 
“new charmers who keep serpents.” But it comes from one 
of the most profound and widely read and thoroughly educated 
of the great men who constituted the convention. They had 
infinitely more confidence, evidently, in the judgment of the 
masses of the people, than those of to-day who stand with their 
face from the dawn discussing the past as a thing complete 
and closed—as a record finished and laid away. 

It is true, Mr. President, that we should proceed with these 
amendments with caution, but we should not hesitate to do as 
they did, to deal with the questions which confront us with 
that intelligence and wisdom which God gives to each particular 
age, up through which moves the great leavening power of right- 
eous progress. 

Mr. President, the doctrine of Mr. Wilson still lives in the - 
great State which he represented, and I desire to ask the Secre- 
tary to read a telegram which I received a few moments ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
HARRISBURG, PA., February 15. 
Hon. WX. E. BORAH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Pennsylvania State Grange, representing 60,000 o ized farmers, 
pray for the of resolution for election of United States Senators 
y direct vote of the people. 
Wm. T. CREASY, 


Master, Pennsylvania State Grange. 

Nr. BORAH. Mr. President, the friends of the resolution 
for the election of Senators by popular vote have always found 
it very diffieult to draw a resolution satisfactory to those who 
are opposed to it. It is not difficult to draw a resolution which 
satisfies those who are sincerely in favor of the election of 
Senators by popular vote, but it has always been a difficult mat- 
ter for the friends of the movement to so frame a resolution 
that it would satisfy those who are always opposed to it. 

In 1902 a resolution was offered in this Chamber containing 
the simple proposition of the election of Senators by popular 
vote. It was unmixed with any other question. It went to the 
committee. The Senator from New York [Mr. Dxrxwi, finding 
the resolution simple and direct, covering one proposition, im- 
mediately proceeded to amend it, and he made it a rather com- 
plex proposition. I desire to read the amendment which was 
offered at that time—at a time when the resolution contained 
but one proposition—because that amendment appears again: 

The qualifications of citizens entitled to vote for United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress shall be uniform in all the States, 
and Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation and to provide for the stration of citizens entitled to 
vote, the conduct of such elections, and the certification of the result. 

I do not think that I do the Senator from New York an 
injustice when I say that that amendment was offered for the 
purpose of killing the resolution, and that it did so. The 
amendment was offered and accepted, and the resolution and 
the movement in its behalf, of course, had an abrupt end. 

So when this pending joint resolution came into the Senate 
from the committee the Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER] 
announced that he was not going to support the joint resolu 
tion freely, but rather under duress, because his legislature had 
commanded him so to do. But when the Sutherland amend- 
ment was offered, in the eloquent address of the Senator from 
Montana on the subject, he appealed to us to give him a simple 
proposition, one which he could support, one in which the peo- 
ple had been interested for years and years, and not to trouble 
the minds of those who were sincerely in favor of the joint 
resolution by mixing it up with other propositions. 

So, Mr. President, this amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah has been the source of great comfort and solace to 
all those who are opposed to the joint resolution. It has en- 
abled them to erect bulwark behind which they can shoot to 
death the original joint resolution and avoid the necessity of 
presenting to the country some reason why this main joint 
resolution should not be adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I do very gladly, although the Senator from 
Kansas was very careful not to yield to the Senator from Idaho 
the other day. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas did not yield to the 
Senator from Idaho, because he was compelled to complete his 
remarks before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the Senator from Idaho understands, 

Mr. CURTIS. What I want to ask the Senator from Idaho 
is, Would it not be just as fair to conclude that the Senator 
from Idaho reported an amendment to the original joint reso- 
lution in order to kill it as to say that the Senator from New 
York offered the amendment a few years ago for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. It might be true, Mr. President, if it were not 
for the fact that the Senator from New York is always opposed 
to the joint resolution in whatever form or shape it is; that he 
has always openly and persistently fought it in any form, as 
have many other Senators, while the Senator from Idaho is 
willing to take it with almost any trimmings in order to get the 
real proposition for which we contend. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
ldaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from Idaho now yields to one who 
is heartly in favor of his measure. - 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to count one more convert. 

Mr. YOUNG. While the Senator is pointing out some of the 
inconsistencies of those who are opposed to the joint resolution, 
allow me to appeal to him to regulate a legislature that is in 


session at Des Moines, which for a month has beeen declining 
to submit a senatorship to the vote of the people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the distinguished Senator, 
who has resided in the State of Iowa for so many years, with 
his great influence and merits can not secure his own election, 
of course it is beyond the power of this body to help him out of 
that position. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me, I will say that the political uplift, which is sup- 
posed to be represented by the Senator from Idaho, has its 
hand upon the lid in Iowa. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if there is any place where the 
political uplift, of which the Senator from Idaho is a very 
small part, has its hand upon the lid,” that is one place where 
justice will be finally done and the rights of the people will be 
finally worked out in the proper way. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. It is evident that the Senator from Iowa 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. It is evident that the loyalty of the Senator 
from Iowa to the cause of the uplift is suspected by those who 
have their hand upon the lid. [Laughter,] 

Mr. YOUNG. The only reason they give for keeping their 
hand on the lid is that the junior Senator from Iowa might be 
nominated and elected, if that is sufficient. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. Of course that may be the reason which has 
been given to the Senator from Iowa, but possibly we are not 
trusting him with all our secrets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I want to make it clear that 
I am in favor of the election of United States Senators by the 
people, and I want to move in all these directions with sin- 
cerity. I believe in the good faith of the Senator from Idaho; 
I enjoy what he says; but I have had but one political creed, 
and that is that a man ought to practice what he preaches. 
[Laughter.] : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Iowa is not within my jurisdic- 
tion, but it has been practiced with very great success in the 
State in which I happen to live. I should not have been here 
if it had not been practiced [laughter], and I have great affec- 
tion for the bridge which carried me over. 

Mr. President, I shall be compelled to discuss with some 
tediousness, I presume, the law which has been so sadly mis- 
understood—for I do not wish to use a harsher term—in regard 
to the effect which will be wrought by a change in section 4 
of Article I of the Constitution. 

In the first place, as to the place of election, the Senator 
offering the amendment will, of course, agree with me that it 
is a wholly immaterial matter, because the question of place 
is now under the control of the States exclusively, and the ques- 
tion of place would be immaterial if we have the election by 
popular vote. 

The next matter is the question of time. We now have 
practically uniformity in all of the States with reference to 
the question of time, and it has been worked out, not as has 
been suggested, under the dictation of the National Government 
alone, but it has been worked out largely through the States. 
It is quite true, and I am not unmindful of the fact, that Con- 
gress at one time provided for a uniform time with reference 
to the election of Congressmen, but in doing so Congress paid 
due heed to the fact that all- States did not wish one time, a 
certain time, fixed; and therefore in every particular instance, 
as I believe, where States had a different time, Congress yielded 
to the States and fixed the law in harmony with the practice 
and custom as worked out by the States, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Was that the case except in those 
States where the constitution of the State provided for a dif- 
ferent time? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether that was the case ex- 
cept where the constitution provided or not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is not that the provision of the act 
of Congress? As I recall it, the provision of the act of Con- 
gress, first, was to fix a uniform time, namely, the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, and then by a subsequent 
amendment it was provided that that should not apply to those 
States whose constitutions provided for a different day. 

Mr. BORAH. I rather think, Mr. President, that that is 
true, but I do not see that it is material to the proposition I 
am presenting, because the matter of selecting Congressmen 
was wholly in the control of the National Government when- 
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ever it saw fit to act, and any State constitution would have to 
yield to the law of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand it, Congress simply 
made that exception because it recognized the difficulty of 
changing the constitutional rule; but where there was no con- 
stitutional prevision a uniform date was fixed, because that did 
not involve the change of the fundamental law of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the statement made by the Senator 
from Utah is likely correct, that it related to those States which 
bad a constitutional provision with reference to the time of 
election; but that is only stating in another way the same prop- 
osition that I stated, because the constitution of the State would 
have to yield to any provision which Congress should make in 
regard to the manner of selecting Congressmen. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho allow me to ask 
him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Why would the constitution of a State have 
to yield in that case? Is it not because section 4 of Article I 
of the Constitution places the power in the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, if that power had been eliminated, as 
the Senator proposes in the case of Senators, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have been powerless. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, but my good friend from Minnesota does 
not make progress in the argument. I said that the constitution 
of the State would have to yield to the provision of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me there, I understand that the reason why Congress ex- 
cepted those States which had a constitutional provision was 
not because Congress had no power by law to set aside the 
constitutional provision so far as it applied to the election of 
Congressmen, but the election provided for by the constitution 
also included the election of the State officers, and it was de- 
sirable that the election of the State officers should take place 
upon the same day, so that there should not be two elections. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment, if the Senator will 
permit me. So Congress, recognizing that the election could 
not be provided for for the State officers without a change in 
the fundamental law, recognizing that it was not desirable that 
the election of State officers and Congressmen should take place 
upon different dates, left those constitutional provisions in 
effect. 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly. The reason why Congress yielded 
to the custom of the State, where it was fixed by the constitu- 
tion of the State, was to avoid inconvenience to the State. 
That is precisely the argument that I am making here. If we 
take control of this matter and fix a different time for the 
holding of a popular election the inconvenience and the ex- 
pense is just the same to the State whether they fix it in the 
State constitution or fix it by statute. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But in the case of the law it simply 
requires the legislative action to change the law, while in the 
case of a constitution it is a more difficult undertaking. The 
constitutional amendment must be submitted to the people and 
be voted on by the people. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah does not contend, as 
I take it, that the fact that an act of Congress would change 
the time of holding a congressional election in a State would 
also change the time of holding a State election, if they were 
both fixed by the Constitution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, Mr. President, if Congress 
had seen fit to say to those States which had a constitutional 
provision fixing the time for holding their election, “ You shall 
hold your congressional election upon a certain day,” that would 
not have interfered in the least with the constitutional pro- 
vision of the State that the State elections should be held upon 
another day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator is quite right about that, 
but Congress believed that the States, where it simply required 
legislative action, would conform to the date fixed by Congress 
for the election of Congressmen, and would fix that same date 
for the election of State officers; but they recognized that it was 
a more difficult thing to do that where it involved a change 
in the constitution of the State. That was the reason for the 
exception. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it did not involve the change 
of the constitution of the State. The moment that Congress 
fixed a time to hold a céngressional election, if the power of 
Congress was operative at all, it operated, and the constitution 


of the State did not have to be changed. It simply became in- 
operative and ineffective as against the provision of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true. It would be if Congress 
had so acted. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But I was simply calling the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that Congress by subsequent amend- 
ment had made that exception for the reason that I have indi- 
cated, that they recognized the greater difficulty resting upon 
the people of the State to amend their constitution than merely 
to amend the law. 

Mr. BORAH. .I have stated, Mr. President, that the State 
did not have to amend its constitution. The constitution of the 
State became simply inoperative as to that proposition, and 
there was no necessity for an amendment of the constitution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would have to amend its constitu- 
tion in order to have the election of the State officials upon the 
same day. 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all; for the reason that the constitu- 
tional provision fixing the date of the popular election would be 
operative as to State officials and inoperative as to congres- 
sional. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator misunderstands me. I 
say if a State desired to provide that State officials should be 
elected upon the same day that Congress had provided by law that 
Representatives in Congress should be elected, in order to ac- 
complish that in the State of Vermont or the State of Maine it 
would require an amendment to their constitutions. 

Mr. BORAH. That is perfectly true; but that all comes back 
to the same question of inconveniencing the State with refer- 
ence to the manner in which the people shall hold their popular 
elections; the inconvenience to the State, the burden to the 
State, the expensiveness to the State is precisely the same 
whether they have been acting under a custom established by 
their constitution or under a law fixed by the statute itself, 
If the State should havg to have a different election for their 
Representatives in Congress or an election at a different time 
for their Senators—if it were understood that when this joint 
resolution left the Senate Chamber it involved the question of 
the States holding two popular elections, one for their State 
officials and one for their Senators, it would undoubtedly meet 
with a great deal of opposition, and that opposition would not 
be confined to one section of the country either. 


Certainly the question of time is one which the good judgment 


and the intelligence and the long-established practice and cus- 
toms of the people can safely settle in view of the fact that 
after 122 years they have worked out this question through 
their own experience and through laws which they consider 
wise and efficient to effect their purpose. If we exercise the 
power to change the time, we must either have two elections or 
campe the States to change their time, either of which is unde- 
rable. 

But I pass from the question of time, and will come to the 
important question, which is the question of the manner, the 
way, the mode, the method of election. Is it important and 
essential that Congress have the power to prescribe the manner 
of conducting an election? After the States have drawn to 
themselves the great power of selecting their Senators by popu- 
lar vote, the question is, Who can best prescribe the manner of 
performing that function, those upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility of doing the work or some others who have not the bene- 
fit of the conditions and the experience of the particular locality 
in which that election shall be conducted? 

Under this system, Mr. President—and I will state here now 
my exact opposition to and my reason for opposing the Suther- 
land amendment—under this system, in my judgment, Congress 
could of its own motion interfere with our entire election ma- 
chinery, our system of registration, our primary law, our bal- 
lot, and the entire mechanism of conducting elections. When 
you have said that, in my judgment, you have fixed the bound- 
ary line between what the Government may do under section 4 
and the line beyond which they may do all that has been claimed 
that ought to be done without section 4. 

I am not willing to concede for my own State that our system 
of holding elections or the manner of conducting them shall 
be prescribed by any others than those who are directly inter- 
ested in the matter. I do not want a different time fixed; I 
do not want a different ballot; I do not want a different regis- 
tration system; I do not want a different set of primary laws, 
These matters are matters of prime concern to the people who 
must elect all their officers and conduct all their elections and 
see that they are all clean, and they and they alone can best 
work out this matter in accordance with the local condition 
and situation which pertain to each individual State. This 
is a matter with which the people are familiar, which they are 
bound to take an interest in by reason of their State elections, 


— 
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and which to say they can not efficiently perform is to challenge 
veo capacity for the discharge of the ordinary duties of civil 


e. 

If I did not belieye that under this system you could inter- 
fere with the election laws of the different States as to their 
machinery, without any cause other than the wish of Congress, 
it would not make a particle of difference to me whether this 
amendment went in or went out. 

Before going to a discussion of this feature of the law, how- 
ever, I want to call attention very briefly to what we have done 
under section 4 and what value it has been to us in the past. 
For more than 70 years, Mr. President, Article I, section 4, re- 
mained a dead letter in the Constitution, so far as the election 
of Senators was concerned; for more than 70 years the States 
alone prescribed and determined the manner of selecting their 
Senators. 

Never, until 1866, did we find any occasion for exercising the 
power contained in this section. Prior to that time it was left 
entirely to the States, and I submit that anyone who will read 
the history of the election of Senators from that time backward 
to the beginning of the Government, and from that time on will 
not find that the National Government has aided in any par- 
ticular in the successful election of Senators. 

It is a notorious fact that so long as the matter was left in 
the hands of the State the election was more successfully con- 
ducted and the duty more satisfactorily discharged than it has 
been since. It is very easy.to account for that. It is for the 
simple reason that the States are most vitally concerned, not 
solely and alone, but primarily, and they worked out the system 
which best solved the problems presented to the individual 
States. If you want to know how successful the act of 1866 
has been, just cast your eye quickly over history since its pas- 
sage, and you will find that the result is in accordance with what 
John Sherman said here upon the floor, that “instead of being 
a success, it would be a failure.” As a fine example of the 
effect of the act of 1866, let us look at the condition in Mon- 
tana to-day; at the condition in Iowa; at the situation in Colo- 
rado, and the conditions which surround it, and particularly— 
although I am not honored by the presence of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor]—at the condition in the State of New 
York, whose junior Senator has eulogized this system with such 
wonderful power on this floor, and at the condition which is 
brought into the Senate Chamber as the aftermath from the 
election of the State of Illinois. 

If we will investigate these conditions, we will find that, in- 
stead of our wisdom being superior to that of the several States, 
it has been proven by history to be inferior, because, as I have 
said, it is a matter which comes close home to each and every 
State. The citizens of the respective States, knowing the con- 
ditions and knowing those things with which they have to deal, 
can best determine as to whether they shall elect by a plurality 
vote or by a majority vote, in joint assembly or in the separate 
houses of the legislature. 

I must trespass upon the patience of the Senate long enough 
to read a statement from Senator Sherman at the time of the 
passage of the act of 1866. Mr. Sherman was not the only one 
who opposed that act; other distinguished Senators also op- 
posed it; but I will only read a paragraph or two from Mr. 
Sherman. He said: 


Practically there has been but very little difficulty in this matter 
since the foundation of the Government. It is always the interest of 
every State to elect a Member of the Senate; but where the two Houses 
disagree there is sometimes a vacancy until the matter can be sub- 
ee the, people. I do not think that practice has resulted in any 
e 


I think it is much better to leave the mode and manner of electing 
Senators to the people of the States themselves, through their legisla- 
ture; to allow the legislature, if necessary, to change the law or modify 
it to suit the exigency. It makes no erence to the United States; 
it is only a question as to the mode and manner of electing a Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator answer a 
question for information before he leaves this branch of the 
subject, because the question is in connection with it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why was it that the last clause of the 
first paragraph of section 4 of Article I was put into the Con- 
stitution? My recollection is that James Madison was its 
author, but I do not recall the reasons why it was inserted. 
The Senator, of course, has that at his fingers’ ends, 

Mr. BORAH. The particular reason assigned for putting 
that clause into the Constitution was in case the States refused 
to act or failed to provide any means for election that upon 
such refusal the National Government would not be wholly 
without power in the premises, That is the practical reason 
which was assigned. 

Now, Mr. President, can we under Article I, section 4, have 
anything to say as to who shall vote or who shall be em- 
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powered to vote for a United States Senator? I have been 
greatly surprised at some of the declarations which have been 
made with reference to the matter, and I only want to say that 
if the distinguished Senators who have made those statements 
will specify to the Senator from Idaho in what particular we 
can deal with that matter and satisfy him that it can be done, 
he will not insist upon this proposition. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. I concede that the qualifications of voters are 
fixed by the State; but has not the Federal Government under 
section 4 of Article I the power to make rules and regulations 
to see that the voters can exercise the right of voting for 
United States Senators free and untrammeled, without any 
interference from the authorities of the State? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the National Government has 
the right to see that a man who under its Constitution has a 
right to vote shall do so regardless of section 4. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But, Mr. President, that would re- 
quire legislation by both branches of Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. It requires legislation to do it now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. Let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho that under this section of the Constitution 
the Senate may acquire jurisdiction over frauds in elections, 
may it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, I desire to put this question 
to the Senator as to the desirability of our still retaining cer- 
tain control over the election of Senators. Take the case in the 
State of Mississippi to-day. Mississippi chose a Senator to suc- 
ceed the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Monry] four years ago. 

I would not for anything have you infer from that that he 
was not chosen properly; but suppose he were chosen improp- 
erly—that fraud and intimidation entered into the election— 
does the Senator from Idaho believe that the Senate could, 
under any provision of the Constitution that will be left after 
section 4 is stricken out, acquire jurisdiction over that election 
and the methods by which it was accomplished until the new 
Senator from Mississippi presented his credentials here? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have very grave doubt about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I regret that the Senator entertains such 
doubt. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
his amendment not only repeals that part of section 4 confer- 
ring the ultimate regulative power on the Federal Government, 
but expressly confers it on the States. In other words, it cuts 
off ex industria the power of the Federal Government to inter- 
fere in any manner whatever to preserve order and to see that 
the people have the right to exercise, free and untrammeled, 
the right to vote for a United States Senator as for a Con- 


gressman. 

Mr. BORAH. As I am going to come to tbat feature in just 
a moment I will not now digress. 

The State alone, Mr. President, fixes the qualification of the 
voter. Of course I would not feel like trespassing upon the 
time of the Senate to state that if so many propositions had not 
been submitted which would lead to a different inference. But 
the United States has no voters of its own except as it accepts 
the qualifications fixed by the State. In the first instance the 
State alone determines who shall cast a vote, and outside of the 
prevention of discrimination, which is guaranteed by the fif- 
teenth amendment, we have no power to say who shall vote and 
who shall not vote for Congressman or, if this joint resolution 
should pass, for Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. But have we not the power to see that all 
those who are qualified to vote and have a right to vote shall 
have the opportunity to exercise that right to vote under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BORAH. We have that right. 

Mr. NELSON. And do you not propose to take that away 
by conferring the power absolutely on the State legislature? 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator allow me? When the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota speaks of those who have the right to vote, 
does he mean the right to vote under the laws of the State? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; there is no dispute about that. I 
concede that the States have a right to prescribe, as a general 
rule, with the limitations contained in the fifteenth amend- 
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ment, who are entitled to vote. But when it comes to the 
matter of exercising that right, whether the voter shall have 
the right to go up to the polis peaceably and have his vote 
counted, the power of regulating that is given to the Federal 
Government by the fourth paragraph of the first section, and 
it is that power which you propose to take away here and 
confer exclusively on the State legislature. 

Mr. BORAH. The joint resolution now before the Senate 
does not accomplish at all what the Senator from Minnesota 
seems to think. 

We have absolute power to protect every man in the United 
States when he is seeking to exercise a right guaranteed by, 
derived from, or dependent upon the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the Senator insist on 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; I yield. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the Senator insist upon the correctness 
of that proposition as to the individual voter? I understand 
the Senator's proposal to be that the Government of the United 
States, independent of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, 
which this joint resolution proposes to strike down, has ample 
power to protect the individual voter in the exercise of his 
rights at the polls. Is that the Senator’s proposition? 

Mr. BORAH. That is the position I take, and I find ample 
authority for it in the opinion which the Senator from Montana 
read to the Senate a few days ago. 

Mr. CARTER. The Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Yarbrough case and the Seibold case, in most clear, specific, 
and unmistakable terms, declared what is obvious from the text, 
that the fifteenth amendment applies only to the sovereign 
States and the Federal Government, and that an individual can 
not appeal for redress under the amendment when deprived of 
his rights. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Montana will just wait 
a few minutes, I will either demonstrate to the Senate that he 
has not read the Yarbrough case, or I will demonstrate to an 
absolute certainty that it has been misrepresented upon this 
floor. 

Mr. CARTER. We will hail that with delight. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt the Senator will. The Senator 
from Montana is an anxious seeker for truth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator repeat that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. If Senators will permit me to conclude this 
phase of the argument, I will then gladly yield, but I would 
like to proceed to answer the Senator from Montana, because 
his anxiety is manifest. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no particular anxiety, Mr. 
President, but I would like to understand the Senator's posi- 
tion, and I confess I do not. 

Mr. BORAH. I will undertake to make it plain to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, and if I do not make it plain to the Senator 
from Utah I will be glad to have him interrupt. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course I do not insist upon asking 
the Senator a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I simply want to ask the Senator 
whether or not it is his opinion that the enforcement act of 
1870—I think it was in 1870; at any rate, passed about that 
time—could have been passed by Congress under a constitu- 
tional provision such as is proposed by the Senator’s joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Part of it could and part of it could not. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read some decisions in a few 
moments which those who have opposed this amendment in its 
present form ought to have read before they commenced this 
debate, because it is apparent that they have simply taken a 
general statement. But before I do that I want to proceed 
with the line of argument which I had outlined by quoting 
very briefly, that it may go into the Recorp, from some of the 
decisions with reference to the power of ‘the States and the 
States alone to fix the status of the voter. 

In the case of Minor v. Happersett, the court said: 


The elective officers of the United States 
indirectly by State voters. * T 


al no 
State should make or enforce any law which a ye the privileges 
or immunities of a citizen of the United States. If so 


one of these Labbe ow and immunities why amend the Constitution to 
prevent its being denied on account of race, etc. Nothing is more 
evident than that the greater must include the less and all were 
already protected, why go through with the form of amending the Con- 
stitution to protect a part? 

Justice Swayne said in one of the opinions written by him: 


Until this amendment was adopted the subject to which it relates 
was wholly within the jurisdiction of the States. The General Govern- 
ment was excluded from participation, 

In a late case in the Supreme Court, in One hundred and 
ninety-third United States, Pope v. Williams, it is said: 


The privilege to vote within a State is within the jurisdiction of the 
State itself, to be exercised as the State may direct and upon such terms 
as it may deem proper, provided, of course, no discrimination is between 
individuals. he question whether the conditions prescribea 
by the State might be regarded by others as reasonable or unreasonable 
is not a Federal one. 

Mr. Guthrie says that— 


It has been held that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments do not 
of themselves confer the right of suffrage and that the States are still 
at libe to impose property or educational qualifications upon the exer- 
cise of that right. 

Mr, Tucker, in his work on the Constitution, says: 


So in respect to suffrage, which is exclusively under State 3 
except as affected by the fifteenth amendment. The right of suffrage is 
a State 3 belonging to State citizenship and is exclusively under 
State jurisdiction. The United States can confer no such privilege 
within a State. 

Mr. RAYNER. Before the Senator concludes—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. RAYNER. Does the Senator object to reading three or 
four lines more from the case of Minor v. Happersett, or will 
he permit me to read it? 

Mr. BORAH. I will permit the Senator from Maryland to 
read it. 

Mr. RAYNER. To add to what the Senator said, the Su- 
preme Court said in that case: 


Certainly if the courts can consider any question settled this is one. 
For nearly 90 years the people have act upon the idea that the 
Constitution, when it conferred citizenship, did not necessarily confer 
the right of suffrage. If uniform practice long continued can settle 
the construction of so important an instrument as the Constitution of 
the United States confessedly is, most certainly it has been done here. 


And they wind up by saying: 

Being ey, of the opinion that the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer the right of suffrage upon any one, etc. 

That is the leading case in the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho kindly yield to 
me for a minute? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Maryland 
once for all that the question of suffrage is not involved in this 


case. 
5 Mr. RAYNER. Yes; but the Senator from Minnesota differs 
TOM 

Mr. NELSON. We concede that the States have a right to 
prescribe who are qualified voters in the States, and the only 
limitation upon that right is the discrimination provided against 
in the fifteenth amendment. The right of suffrage is not in- 
volyed in this case. The question involved here is whether the 
Federal Government shall have the power to regulate the man- 
ner of these elections so that those who are qualified to vote 
under State laws may have the free right to exercise it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Iam glad the Senator from Minnesota differs 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], because the 
whole argument of the Senator from New York, which I shall 
try to answer to-day, was that the Sutherland amendment was 
necessary in order to confer the right of suffrage on the Fed- 
eral Government. That was the proposition on which he based 
his argument. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to resume. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I will ask the Senator from Montana to 
wait until I cover this proposition which is now being debated. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to cite to the Senator two authorities 
from the Supreme Court, which I think would direct his atten- 
tion ‘particularly to the point I undertook to impress upon his 
mind. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt that I will myself cite those 
authorities. 

Mr. CARTER. I have no doubt the Senator is an encyclo- 
pedia of authorities. 

Mr. BORAH. I may not be an encyclopedia, but I am capa- 
ble of reading the decisions of the Supreme Court and of un- 
derstanding them, not because of any particular legal acumen 
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but because of the great capacity of that court to speak in 
language fitted for simple minds. 

Mr. President, I grant you, for the sake of the argument, that 
Congress could, under section 4, prescribe the manner of hold- 
ing an election—take over the entire matter. But when the 
voter approached the ballot box he would have to carry with 
him the certificate of qualification made by his State. The 
manner in which the election should be conducted could, under 
section 4, be prescribed by Congress, but as to whether the 
party could vote at all or not and what his qualifications should 
be the State in which he was casting his ballot alone would 
determine. We could not add to or subtract from that which 
the State had done. We could not prescribe any qualifications 
which the State had not seen fit to prescribe, neither could we 
reject the voter if the State had qualified him to vote, provided 
always there had been no discrimination, which is protected by 
the fifteenth amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say, if the Senator will allow me, 
that that question is not at issue, and we make no issue on 
that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ceawrorp in the chair). 
Does the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not decline to yield, but I should like to 
suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that the Senator from 
Idaho is not addressing his remarks exclusively to the Senator 
from Minnesota and that there may be others in the Senate 
Chamber who have a different view of the matter. 

Mr. President, admitting that the State fixes the qualifications 
of the voter—as the Senator from Minnesota has settled the 
proposition by admitting it—admitting that under section 4 
we may prescribe the manner, is the National Government 
powerless to protect the voter in the right to cast his vote, out- 
side of the power conferred by section 4? 

Here is the legal proposition briefly and succinctly stated: 
The Constitution provides that the qualifications of voters for 
Representatives shall be those prescribed by the State for 
electors for the most numerous branch of the State legislature 
thereof. In case this amendment is adopted the Constitution 
will provide that one having the qualifications of a voter for the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature shall be a 
voter for United States Senator. The joint resolution fixes and 
establishes that as it is now established with reference to the 
House of Representatives. 

My position is that when the State legislature fixes the 
qualification of the voter for the most numerous branch of the 
legislature thereof his right to cast that vote is then a right 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and that 
that right, guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, 
may be protected by any law which Congress in its wisdom sees 
fit to write, the same as it can protect every other right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United States. 

As said by Mr. Justice Miller, while the State does not fix 
eo nomine the qualification of the voter for Representative in 
Congress, the State does fix the qualification for the voter for 
the most numerous branch of the legislature of the State, and 
that when the State has fixed that, then the Constitution adopts 
that, and it is a part of the qualification of the voter for Con- 
gressman. When the State has acted in fixing the qualifica- 
tion for voters for the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature, which, under the fifteenth amendment, it must do 
without discrimination, then the Constitution of the United 
States adopts that qualification as a qualification for voters for 
Congress, and Congress may fully and in all proper ways pro- 
tect that right. This would be the rule under the Constitution 
for Senators if this proposed amendment should be adopted by 
the States. 

Mr. NELSON. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but if he 
will yield to me for a moment 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator wait until I finish this argu- 
ment? 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to yield to the Senator, but I do not 
want to be interrupted in the midst of an argument when I 
am answering a question which the Senator from Minnesota has 
submitted. . 

Mr. NELSON. All right. 

Mr. BORAH. And whenever this right has been fixed by the 
State through the process of fixing the qualification of electors 
for the most numerous branch of the legislature, then the Con- 
stitution of the United States accepts that as the qualification 
for the voter for a Federal officer; and I submit without fear 
of successful contradiction that that right being recognized in 
the Constitution, dependent upon it, and guaranteed by it, there 


is no limitation upon the power of Congress to protect a voter 
in the exercise of that right. 

If a man goes to the polls in my State qualified tu vote for a 
member of the most numerous branch of my State legislature 
and seeks the right to cast his vote for Congressman he is 
exercising a right guaranteed by the fundamental law, and if 
any man interferes with him, Congress may pass any law it 
Sees fit to pass to protect him, regardless of section 4. It is 
a fundamental principle, as broad as the Constitution itself, 
that any right guaranteed by it may be protected by such 
statutes and in such way as the wisdom of this body sees fit 
to pass or adopt to protect it. 

I read a quotation or two upon that before I pass on. Jus- 
tice Harlan has said: 

It is no longer open to question in this court that Congress may by 
appropriate legislation protect any right or privilege arising from, 
created or secured by, or dependent upon the Constitution or laws of 
the United States. 

Again, the Supreme Court has said in the case of Logan v. 
The United States: 

Ev right created by, A - 
tution of the United Bintes mag Do protected ted e ber Congres 
by such means and in such manner as Congress in the exercise of the 
correlative duty of protection or of the legislative powers conferred 


upon it by the Constitution may in its tion deem most eligible 
and best adapted to attain the object. 


What right is there guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States beyond reach of Congress to protect? The sole 
and only question to be determined is whether or not, after 
the status of the voter has been fixed, his right to vote for 
Congressman or Senator is a right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. If it is, will any Senator here contend that we must go 
to section 4 and find the power to protect him? 

Let us see. In a case in 179 United States, the court says: 


The right to vote for Members of Congress of the United States is 
not derived merely from the constitution and laws of the State in 
8 Phe eee but has its foundation in the Constitution of 

e 


Again it is said, and this is the Yarbrough case: 


several States, and the electors in each State shal 
Sons regus te for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 

e States in prescribing the qualifications of voters for the most 
numerous branch of their own legislature do not do this with reference 
to election for Members of Nor can they p the quali- 
fications for voters for those eo nomine. They define who are to vote 
for the mlar branch of their own legislature, and the Constitution of 
the United States says the same persons shall vote for Members of 
It adopts the qualifications thus furnished as 
rs for Members of Co! 


There is nothing better settled now, Mr. President, than that 
the right to vote for a Member of Congress, and the right which 
will exist under this amendment to vote for Senator, is a right 
guaranteed by and dependent upon and derived from the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I should be interested to know 
if, in the desire to defeat this joint resolution, the Senator from 
New York, who told us that we were wrecking our entire sys- 
tem and taking away the power to protect our elections from 
fraud and violence and corruption, will, as a lawyer, stand be- 
fore the American bar and say that Congress has not the power 
to protect every right guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States? It is very unfortunate, Mr. President, that these 
great constitutional and legal propositions should be inter- 
mingled and mixed with questions of policy, for it leads to state- 
ments upon this floor that if posterity read them it will wonder 
if we ever read the Constitution at all. 

Mr. President, I come to the Yarbrough case. 

Mr. NELSON. Will you allow me a question here before 
you take up another subject? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not taking up another subject; I am 
continuing this. 

Mr. NELSON. Another branch of the case. 

Mr. BORAH. This is the same branch. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well; if the Senator objects to a ques- 
tion, I will not ask it. 

Mr. BORAH. I will let the Senator ask his question when I 
get through with this part of the subject. 

Mr. NELSON. It is just a brief question. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I will let the Senator ask it. 

Mr. NELSON. It comes in right here. 

Mr. BORAH. I see it does. 
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Mr. NELSON. A part of your amendment provides that the 
time and place and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be prescribed in each State by the State legislature. 
What does that mean? Does not that confer the exclusive 
power on the State legislature? 

Mr. BORAH. As to the manner, it does. 

Mr. NELSON. What does the term “manner” imply? 

Mr. BORAH. I should not like to discuss that in all its 
details, but it means here the machinery of conducting the 
election; but it does not necessarily mean that the Government 
may not prescribe such rules and regulations and such pro- 
visions as will guarantee the unmolested right of every citizen 
to cast his vote at an election. 

The manner in which the election should be held, whether 
under the Australian ballot system or the old system, would 
be determined by the State, but the right to cast a ballot in 
accordance with whatever system the State fixed the Congress 
could control. 

Mr. President, if I am permitted to proceed for a few 
moments, I should like to discuss the Yarbrough case. 

Mr. Justice Miller, who wrote this opinion, is justly referred 
to by the Senator from Kansas as a great jurist, and I think 
he would be accepted by all as a great jurist. He states the 
question to be determined in the case: 

This, however, leaves for consideration the more important ques- 
tion—the one mainly relied on by counsel for petitioners—whether the 
law of Congress, as found in the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
under which the prisoners are held, is warranted by the Constitution, 
or being without such warrant, is null and void. 

The sole question presented to the court after it disposed of 
some preliminary matters was whether or not sections 5508 and 
5520 were constitutional; or, in other words, whether or not 
Congress had power to pass those provisions of the statute. I 
direct the particular attention of the Senator from Montana to 
the reading of section 5508: 

Sec. 5508. If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress 
threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or use of his having so exercised the same, or if two 
or more persons go in disguise on the highway, or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege so secured, they shall be fined, etc. 

What does section 5508 prescribe? That anyone who in- 
timidates or assaults or interferes with a person seeking to 
exercise any right guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States shall be punished. Not alone the right of suffrage, but 
any right guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 

Will it be contended that this right referred to here is solely 
and alone a right to vote? Will it be contended that section 
5508 could not have been passed without the provision in the 
Constitution that we may prescribe the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding an election? This section is as broad as any 
right guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. It 
is not confined to voting, to the manner of conducting an elec- 
tion, to Congressmen, or to anyone else. The only limitation 
upon the matter is that it shall be a right guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has held, sir, that under section 5508 
a man may be prosecuted who interferes with another who 
is seeking to acquire title to a homestead upon the public 
domain, not relating to an election or to the right of suffrage or 
to section 4, but any right. In the case of The United States v. 
Waddell the court says that under this same section that by 
us was passed—under the election provision of the Constitution— 
a party may be prosecuted for interfering with another in secur- 
ing a right upon the public domain. Do the Senators contend 
that under the right to prescribe the manner of conducting an 
election you can pass a constitutional statute protecting entry- 
men upon the public domain? 

Again, Mr. President, section 5520: 


If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire to prevent, 
by force, intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is lawfully entitled 
to vote from giving his support or advocacy in a legal manner, toward 
or in favor of the election of any lawfully qualified person as an 
elector for President or Vice President, or as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Will it be contended that under section 4, which gives us 
the power to prescribe the manner of conducting an election 
for Representatives alone, we would have the power also to 
prescribe the manner of conducting the election for presidential 
electors, when the Constitution in another provision provides 
explicitly that that power to prescribe the manner of their 
election is in the State legislature?. This provision not only 
protects those who vote for Representatives, wherein we may 
prescribe the manner, but it protects those who vote for presi- 
dential electors, wherein we may not prescribe the manner. 
Yet this authority has been read here and commented on as if 


without section 4 we could not have passed sections 5508 and 
5520. Neither one of them is confined to it, One of them is 
entirely outside of it. It goes upon the broad proposition, as 
stated by Justice Harlan, that any right guaranteed by the 
Constitution may be protected by the laws of Congress. 

Mr. President, let us read some from the body of the opinion. 
I dislike to trespass so long upon the patience of the Senate. 
This is the provision which was read by the Senator from 
Montana, the Senator from Utah, the Senator from Kansas, 
and indirectly referred to by the Senator from New York: 


That a government whose essential character is republican, whose 
executive head and legislative body are both elective, whose most numer- 
ous and werful branch of the legislature is elected by the people 
7 d as no power by 8 laws to secure this election from 
the influence of violence, of corruption, and of fraud is a proposition 
so startling as to arrest attention and demand the gravest consideration. 


Under the Constitution to-day a presidential elector is elected 
in the manner prescribed by the State legislature. We have 
nothing to do with the manner whatever; it belongs alone to the 
State. Yet the statute which protects the voter there, the same 
as for Representative, is the statute upon which they rely and 
which they say could not have been passed without section 4. 
It is passed in the face of the terms of the Constitution with 
reference to presidential electors, if the construction of the 
Senators be correct. 

If this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of 
delegated oe of other States and governments, each of which is 
superior to the General Government, it must have the power to protect 
the elections on which its existence depends from violence and cor- 
ruption. 

I concede that proposition. 

If it has not this power, it is left helpless before the two great nat- 
ural and historical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious 
corruption. 

There the reading of this decision has always abruptly ended 
in this Chamber. The dire calamity which would overtake the 
National Government in case we could not protect our Federal 
elections from violence and fraud is set forth in the sounding 
language of the great Justice. They close the yolume and turn 
to the Senate and say that without section 4 all this would 
happen. If they had been content to read another single para- 
graph in this decision it would have answered their argument 
without any answer from me. 

The proposition that it has no such power— 

Mind yon, the proposition that it has no such power— 
is supported by the old argument often heard, often repeated, and In 
this court never assented to, that when a question of the power of 
Congress arises the advocate of the power must be able to place his 
finger on words which expressly grant it. 

Justice Miller left the domain of express grants covered by 
the provision of conducting the manner of elections for Repre- - 
sentative and entered into the domain of implied power. He 
sustained his position upon the doctrine of implied power and 
found sufficient power there not only to protect the election 
at a congressional election but also of a presidential election. 

The brief of counsel before us, though directed to the authority of 
that body to pass criminal laws, uses the same Pen Because 
there is no express power to provide for BY renung violence exercised 
on we, voter as a means of controlling vote, no such law can be 
enac . 


That was the position taken by the counsel. 
Mr. Justice Miller says this argument— 


destroys at one blow, in construing the Constitution of the United 
States, the doctrine universally applied to all instruments of writing, 
that what is Implied Is as much a part of the instrument as what 15 
expressed. This principle, in its application to the Constitution of the 
United States, more than to almost any other writing, is a necessity, 
by reason of the inherent inabilty to put into words all derivative 
powers—a difficulty which the instrument itself recognizes by conferring 
on Congress the authority to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
carry into execution the powers expressly granted and all other porera 
vested in the Government or any branch of it by the Constitution. 
(Art. I, sec. 8, clause 18.) ` 

We know of no express authority to pen laws to punish theft or 
burglary of the Treasury of the United States. Is there therefore no 
power In the Congress to protect the Treasury by punishing such theft 
and burglary? 

Then the learned Justice cites a number of instances in which 
Congress has provided laws for the punishment of parties who 
have interfered with those seeking to exercise a right under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RAYNER. What case is that? 

Mr. BORAH. It is the case of Yarbrough. Then after re- 
ferring to section 4, in the opinion which is referred to in the 
course of the argument, the court said: 


This duty does not arise solely from the interest of the party con- 
cerned, but from the necessity of the Government itself— 


And that applies to every Federal officer who is elected— 


that its service shall be free from the adverse influence of force and 
fraud practiced on its agents, and that the yotes by which its Members 
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of Congress and its President are elected shall be the free votes of the 
electors, and the officers thus chosen the free and uncorrupted choice of 
those who have the right to take part in that choice. 

Mr. President, how do you proceed to protect the voter for a 
presidential elector under section 4? You can fix a time, and 
that is all. The manner is exclusively in the State legislature. 
How do you proceed to legislate for his protection? Do you do 
so under section 4? Certainly not. Do you do so under Article 
II, section 1? Certainly not, because the Constitution expressly 
provides that the manner of conducting this election is in the 
hands of the legislature. You do so, Mr. President, under what 
I stated a few minutes ago, the broad power of Congress to 
pass all laws necessary for the protection of any right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and the right to vote for a Con- 
gressman and the right to vote for presidential electors are 
both guaranteed by that instrument. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator will admit, of course, because 
the text will show, that both the Siebold case and the Yarbrough 
case rested upon the statute of 1870, passed under authority 
of the Federal Government to regulate elections. There is no 
question about that, is there? 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand the Senator contends that 
section 5508 was passed under that authority? 

Mr. CARTER. As to the election act, I understand the Yar- 
brough case to have arisen under the act of 1870. As to 
whether the section referred to is a part of that act I am not 
advised. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very important to know, because that is 
what the court was construing. 

Mr. CARTER. But the court was construing the act of 1870 
precisely as that act was construed in the Siebold case, and the 
only difference in the two cases is that in the Siebold case the 
prosecution was directed against certain officers of the State 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to ask—— . 

Mr. CARTER. And in the Yarbrough case against certain 

arties other than officers for interfering with officers of the 
nited States. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Montana claim that 
section 5508, on page 664, was passed alone under the authority 
of Article I, section 4? 

Mr. CARTER. I contend that both the Yarbrough case and 
the Siebold case turned on the election law of 1870, and later 
the Supreme Court held in two distinct cases that an attempt 
to enforce the personal right under the fifteenth amendment was 
a futile attempt and the act was void in that regard. 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that. The Senator from Mon- 
tana apparently declines to answer one question, which he must 
answer in order to deal fairly with this decision, and that is, 
Was section 5508 passed under and by virtue of the authority 
of Article I, section 4? — 

Mr. CARTER. Undoubtedly the act of 1870 was passed under 
authority 

Mr. BORAH. Was section 5508 passed under section 4? 

Mr. CARTER. I have not the section before me and there- 
fore I will not answer until I have examined it, 

Mr. BORAH. I will read the section for the Senator, I 
think the Senator has the section. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to know whether the Senator insists 
that both the Siebold case and the Yarbrough case did not turn 
upon legislation based upon the part of the Constitution which 
he proposes to strike out. 

Mr. BORAH. I distinctly assert that the Yarbrough case did 
not, and if the Senator from Montana will be frank enough and 
answer the “ Senator from Idaho” I will convince the Senator 
from Montana of that fact here upon the floor. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator has attempted to do that for 
some time, and quite unsuccessfully. 

Mr. BORAH. The reason that I am unsuccessful is because 
the Senator refuses to read section 5508 to the Senate and tell 
the Senate under what power we passed it. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator has the section and he has a 
chance to read it himself. 

Mr. BORAH. I will read it: 


Sec. 5508. If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten 
or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any ri ht 
r privilege secured to him by the Constitution or laws of the "United 
tates, or because of his having so exercised the same, or if two or more 
persons go in disguise on the Ai or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or enjoyment of an 
right or privilege so secured, they shall be fined not more than $5,000 
and imprisoned not more than 10 years; and shall, moreover, be there- 
3 ineligible to any office or place of honor, profit, or trust created 
y the Constitution or laws of the United States. 


Does the Senator from Montana claim that that was passed 
alone under section 4? 


Mr. CARTER, It covers other crimes than those which would 
naturally arise in connection with an election proceeding for 
Senators of the United States or Members of the House of 
Representatives; but the Senator will certainly not contend that 
the Yarbrough case and the Siebold case were not determinative 
of certain principles of law and constitutional power arising 
from legislation authorized by the section of the Constitution 
this resolution proposes to strike out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, section 5508 was not passed 
under and by virtue of Article I, section 4, and that is well 
demonstrated to the Senate, because the Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld it for the protection of rights upon 
the public domain. Have we reached a point in the discussion 
of this question where we must construe section 4 to cover the 
right to acquire a right or title on the public domain? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? We all, who 
know anything at all, know that the right to protect the public 
domain is based on that paragraph of the Constitution giving 
Congress jurisdiction over the territory of the United States, 
and it is not based on section 4 of Article I. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. I agree entirely with the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. What has that to do with the matter here? 
It is highly important, but what bearing has it on this case? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator manifests some anger, which is 
unfortunate. The bearing it has upon this case is this: We are 
told by the Senator from Montana that section 4 was the au- 
thority for passing section 5508, and we are told by his col- 
league [Mr. Netson], who sits beside him, that we derived the 
authority from another provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator certainly desires to be fair. 
This record will justify itself. The Senator from Montana 
made the statement, and insists upon the accuracy of it, that 
the Siebold case and the Yarbrough case both construed or 
interpreted the power of Congress to pass certain legislation 
prescribing penalties under the authority of section 4 of Ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution, which this resolution proposes to 
strike out. 

Mr. President, the Senator has been indulgent with me, and 
I should like to make more clear to his mind my position in 
reference to this matter if he will permit me for one moment. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to have the Senator from 
Montana enter into a speech at this time. 

Mr. CARTER. I should like to cite an authority which, I 
think, will make it clear to the Senator that the position 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator give me the name of the 
authority? 

Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to do so. I cite the case of 
James against Bowman, in One hundred and ninetieth United 
States Reports. 

Mr. BORAH. I have that on my table, I think, and I am 
going to address my attention to it in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. I would be glad if the Senator would do that 
in due season. He seems to be a little slow in getting to it. I 
should like also to have the Senator take into consideration cer- 


tain other authorities. I presume he has them all, I will call 
his attention to them if he has not. 
Mr. BORAH. I am a little slow in getting along. The fault 


is not wholly mine. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. President, we are told that the Yarbrough case construes 
provisions of the statute passed under and by virtue of Article 
I, section 4; and yet the statute passed under Article I, section 
4, construed in the Yarbrough case, protects voters, as I have 
shown, for presidential electors the same as Members of Con- 
gress, and Article II, section 1, of the Constitution expressly 
gives the legislature the power to prescribe the manner of select- 
ing electors. 

And although we are also told, Mr. President, that section 
5508 was passed alone under the authority of Article I, section 4, 
yet the Supreme Court of the United States has held that that 
section—not some other section, but that section—sustains a 
prosecution for a party interfering with another in acquiring 
rights upon the public domain. 

It is evident, as I said a few moments ago, that these sections 
were passed under and by virtue of the implied power of Con- 
gress to protect any right guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I quoted a moment ago from the opinion, and I quote a little 
further, because I am afraid that some Senators did not catch 
the language of the Justice. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, will the Senator please give 
me the page from which he is reading? 
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Mr. BORAH. Page 662. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is the case of Yarbrough, in One hundred 
and tenth United States Reports? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 


Not its voters, but also its agents, as the Justice gives numer- 
ous instances of— 
and that the 2 bx 1 am 3 55 „ 
3 | ana 8 of those who have the right to 
take part in that choice. 

When we adopt this resolution, if we should do so, and it 
should go into the Constitution, we will prescribe or provide 
that the legislature shall do precisely with reference to the elec- 
tion of Senators what they now do with reference to electors, 
and after it is in the Constitution we would have precisely the 
same authority for passing section 5520 with reference to Sena- 
tors that we now have with reference to presidential electors. 

Is it a dangerous thing to take away the manner of electing 
Sehators from the National Government and place it where the 
Government has already placed the manner of electing presi- 
dential electors, when the court in the case of Yarbrough held 
that both may be equally and alike protected from violence and 
fraud and intimidation and everything that interferes with an 
election? : 

So I say, Mr. President, that those who contend that the 
sections of the statute in the Yarbrough case were passed alone 
under and by virtue of Article I will not be able to maintain 
their position. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the resolution proposed by 
the Senator from Idaho, is there any power residing in the 
Federal Government to fix a uniform time for the election of 
Senators? 

Mr. BORAH. There is not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When I interrupted the Senator 
from Idaho a few moments ago and said that I disagreed with 
his conclusion, I disagreed with it because I felt that that 
phase which I have insisted upon from the first is one of the 
most important would not remain in the Constitution if this 
amendment to it is adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. The question of time, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, would be solely in the power of the State 
to fix. I have no doubt, of course, but what that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. May I interrupt the Senator again? 
I do not know that I ought to interrupt him, because he has 
been so frank in answering my question, but it would then be 
in the power of the States, if they so chose, to elect their Sen- 
ators at any time they may desire without let or hindrance upon 
the part of the Federal Government, and they may choose them 
6 or 10 years in advance of the vacancy. 

Mr. BORAH. Or, Mr. President, they may not choose them 
at all, and that they may not do now. We must trust at last 
the wisdom and patriotism of the people in the respective 
States, and in their wisdom and patriotism I have confidence. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to thank the Senator for 
his frankness. I want to say to him that so far as I am con- 
cerned there is nothing captious in my interruption. I am in 
full sympathy with the proposition to give to the people of the 
States the power to elect Senators directly, and I have no 
quarrel wih him upon that point whatever; but I dislike very 
much, I will say frankly, to see the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment taken off the election of Federal officials when I re- 
gard the question of uniformity of time as so essential. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it has been urged here also 
that the repeal or change of section 4 would take away some of 
the power of Congress to pass upon the title of Members to these 
respective bodies. The Senator from Montana contended that 
without section 4 we would be greatly interfered with in pro- 
tecting this body from Members who had been elected by cor- 
rupt influences. I read the statement of the Senator from 
Montana: 

Little consolation can be drawn from paragraph 1 of section 5 of 
Article I of the Constitution, which provides that each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers,” for it is evident that if Congress is deprived of the right to legis- 
late on the times and manner of elec Senators the States 
z supreme power in the premises and the Senate will not be at 
Tiberty to 83 into the manner of exercising that power. 

Again the Senator says: 

When you deprive any elective 


rliamentary body of power to keep 
the channel between the voters ani free from ob- 


the legislative chamber 


struction or pollution by fraud, violence, or corruption, you condemn 


that to degradation and death. 

It was also suggested by the Senator from New York that he 
thought the change in section 4 would interfere with the power 
which we have under Article I, section 5; that while we would 
still have the power we might not have the machinery, as I 
understood his argument, not having read it since it was de- 
livered and quoting only from memory. 

But Article I, section 5, provides that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. Each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and 
with the concurrence of two-thirds expel a Member. 

I am not going to detain the Senate long in discussing this 
proposition. I think upon reflection all will admit that there 
is no limitation upon the power of each body to deal with the 
subject of the election of Members of the Senate or of the 
House other than that which each sees fit in the respective 
bodies to exercise or to establish. 

I call attention in passing to the statement of Senator Thur- 
man, made in 1873, with reference to this power: 

We have a Constitution, and the Senate exists by virtue of the Con- 
stitution; and the Constitution declares how the Senate be con- 
stituted and what shall be its powers, and among them is the power to 
judge of the elections, qualifications, and returns of its Members. 

ow, Mr. President, mark it, there is no question as to what is meant 
by “qualifications.” We know that those are the qualifications speci- 
fied in the Constitution itself, and that you can superadd no other 
ualification. There fs no — — either, about the “returns.” What 
shall be the returns is a matter to be determined by law, and the la 
declares what shall be the returns, what they shall contain, and wha’ 
they shall show; 
face whether the; 3 
then, sir, comes e are to be the judge 
of the “ election.” t is meant by that? In the first place, mark 
it, that the word is without limitation. It does not say you shall be 
the judge of the election quoad this or quoad that; you shall be 
the judge to the extent of finding whether the election was held on the 
right day, or whether it was held by a body that constituted a valid 


orn gar Shs whether there was a majority, and 


It is a perfectly unlimited power to judge, and is therefore a 
any cause that, a to law 
th our Constitution, makes an election 


Is there any question, Mr. President, under this provision of 
the Constitution that either body may take any step it sees 
fit to deal with the subject of determining who is a Member? 
Is there any question but that each body may determine when a 
person is elected or has a title to a seat in the body in ac- 
cordance with any rule which the body to which the Member is 
elected or accredited sees fit to establish? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to 
me for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand that it is the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho that if we eliminate from the 
Constitution the last clause of section 4 of Article I, namely, 
“but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators,” still 
the Congress of the United States would possess the same power 
which it now possesses to regulate the manner of elections? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not contend that. I contend that 
Congress would have the power to take any measure that it 
deemed proper to see that the party who had a right to vote 
cast his vote. If that could be said to involve the question of 
going into and prescribing the manner, I have no doubt that 
Congress would have that power. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that the proposition of prescribing the manner is 
necessary in order to guarantee a party the right to vote. So 
long as the State established a proper manner we could only 
see to the exercise of the right in the manner prescribed. For 
instance, if the State established the Australian ballot system, 
we could not establish the old system. We could only see that 
every voter should have a right to cast his ballot in accordance 
with that manner. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, does the Senator concede that, 
if we eliminate the section to which I have directed attention, 
it would take away the power of Congress to regulate the man- 
ner of the election except in the particular which the Senator 
has stated? 

Mr. BORAH. In my opinion it would take away the power 
of Congress, in the first place, to prescribe the time. There is 
no doubt about that. In my opinion it would take away the 
power of Congress to prescribe the manner other than such 
provision as was necessary to guarantee the party the right to 
cast his vote unmolested. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is, it would prevent the Govern- 
ment of the United States from passing a law to provide for 
supervisors at elections? 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. You think not? 

Mr. BORAH. Tdo not think so. The Government could very 
well say, We are entirely satisfied with your election laws, your 
form of ballot, your registry system, your style of booths, but 
we will place men there to see that the voter for Senator is per- 
mitted, unmolested and without fraud, to exercise his right in 
accordance with the manner the State has prescribed. The 
manner of performing a right and the right itself should be 
kept distinct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the fact that section 4 of Article I 
confers upon the State legislatures the agency—constitutes a 
delegation of power by the people of the United States to regu- 
late the times and places and manner of holding these elections, 
If the language of the Constitution stops there, upon what 
theory can the Senator from Idaho say that the Congress of the 
United States, from whom the power has been withdrawn, shall 
still possess the power to do anything that may be embraced 
within the term “ manner of holding elections?” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this provision of the Constitu- 
tion in the amendment which we have proposed is that the 
qualifications which the legislatures may fix as the qualifica- 
tions for the most numerous branch of the legislature of the 
State shall be the qualifications of voters to vote for United 
States Senators. When those qualifications are fixed by the 
legislatures, then the right to cast that vote becomes a right 
protected by the Constitution, and we may pass any law neces- 
sary to see that that right is properly exercised. But that does 
not involve at all the right at the same time to say whether the 
vote shall be by the Australian or some other ballot. What- 
ever be the style or manner of performing, still the party must 
be guaranteed the right to perform in that way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; but when we delegate affirma- 
tively the power to the State legislatures to regulate the man- 
ner of the election, do we not by that very fact take away from 
anybody else the affirmative power to do so? 

Mr. BORAH. We have delegated to the State legislatures 
the power to fix the manner of choosing electors for President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Les. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Supreme Court has upheld a statute 
which protects parties in the exercise of the right to vote for 
such electors. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can not quite agree with the Senator's 
construction of that case; but I am asking the Senator for his 
own view. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my view. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it the Senator’s view that when we 
delegate affirmatively to one agent the power to do a thing, that 
another agent may do it? 

Mr. BORAH. T do not concede that the manner conflicts 
with the proposition which I submit, and that is that the right 
may be guaranteed in such a way as Congress sees fit; but the 
manner of holding elections does not necessarily imply that 
proposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 8 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. I Will. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that section 4 of 
Article I confers certain definite powers upon the Congress of 
the United States and that the amendment now proposed with- 
draws those definite powers from the Congress of the United 
States and confers them in terms upon the legislatures. Does 
not that result in depriving the Congress of the United States 
absolutely of the powers thus withdrawn? 

Mr. BORAH. It does as to the extent of the power which we 
have delegated; but I contend that, outside of that proposition, 
those things which we ought to do the Supreme Court has held 
that we may do, regardless of section 4 of Article I, and that is 
true with reference to presidential electors now. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then the Senator’s contention is 
that section 4 of Article I, as originally in the Constitution, 
was then and is now surplusage? 

Mr? BORAH. In my opinion, Mr. President, that is true so 
far as protecting the polls against fraud, intimidation, and so 
forth; we could have done that anyway. It has been true in 
history and it is largely true in fact. I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming under what power now do we protect voters voting 
for presidential electors? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not discussing any of those 
matters. I simply wanted to get the view of the Senator in 
relation to the particular matter upon which I interrogated him, 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator, but it would be 
interesting to know under what power we protect voters voting 


` 


for presidential electors if the argument of the Senator is cor- 
rect. That is a proposition which needs the attention of our 
friends in order that their logic may have full force. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the difference, as I view it 
at the moment, is that we have given a special power to Con- 
gress by section 4 of Article I, and we now propose definitely to 


deprive Congress of that power. Does that still leave in the 
Constitution the idea of an implied power that we have ex- 
pressly deprived Congress of? 

Mr. BORAH. But we have expressly given to the State legis- 
latures by direct terms the power to prescribe the manner of 
electing these electors. That is expressly delegated to the State 
legislatures in the same specific language that we here delegate 
this, and yet certainly the court has held in the Yarbrough 
case that they may be protected the same as are other parties. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then I understand that the position 
of the Senator from Idaho is that Congress will possess the 
Same power to regulate the manner whether the power is affirm- 
atively conferred or not. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not say that, Mr. President. There 
are many things connected with the manner of an election that ` 
have nothing whatever to do with the proposition of denying 
or protecting a man in the right to cast a vote. I say that under 
section 4 of Article I we may, of our own desire, go out and 
prescribe machinery for the election, whether the question was 
ever raised as to the man having been denied his right in any 
way, shape, or form. We could proceed to prescribe the man- 
ner regardless of whether or not the question of the right to 
vote was involved in the controversy. It gives us a wider power 
and a wider range with reference to fixing the machinery by 
which the election is carried on. 

I grant to the Senator from Utah, if it became necessary in 
any particular instance in order to see that the party had the 
right to vote, that we should prescribe a certain rule. I have 
no doubt that we could do so, but beyond that, under section 4 
of Article I, we could go and prescribe a rule, whether the 
right bad been denied for him to cast his vote or not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me one other 
question? e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Idaho think, if 
this portion of section 4 of Article I is eliminated, that the 
Congress of the United States would have the power to pre- 
seribe the kind of ballot which should be used? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not. Of course, conditions could be con- 
ceived where a ballot might be so arranged to deprive parties 
of the right to vote or work a fraud; if so, we could interfere. 
But ordinarily, no. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then, does the Senator concede that 
without this provision in the Constitution we could not have 
provided for a written or printed ballot, or for the use of 
machines? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And that any State, if it should choose 
to do so, could adopt the viva voce system of voting? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so; and that is one of my objections 
to section 4 of Article I. I think the State onght to be left 
absolutely the power to fix the form of ballot and that form of 
machinery haying to do with the election. When the State 
has done that, I think that beyond that, if the question of 
the right is involved, the Congress of the United States may 
go any distance it desires for the purpose of protecting that 
right. 

When I was diverted from the subject I was discussing the 
question of our power under Article I, section 5, and I desire 
to quote here from the address of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] in the Lorimer case. He said: 

Mr. President, we here are not a court in the discharge of this high 
function; we are more than a court. There exists no power in any 
government short of an amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States to limit or control the evidence we shall receive or the grounds 
spon which we shall act in Judging the qualification and election of a 

ember. The sole limit is the limit imposed by our own sense of 
what is just and right and for the public. weal. No strict rules of 
evidence control ns, no statutes declaring what shall or shall not con- 
stitute a good election. We are not a board of canvassers counting 
yotes; we are a body which Congress itself can not control, protecting 
the integrity, the purity, and the efficiency of this great representative 
body, in many respects the most werful pody under representative 
government in the world. We are charged with that duty, and our own 
consciences and sense of justice must determine the action we take in 
the rformance of the 1 DR The question for us to determine is 


whether, upon the whole, ta all this testimony together, the elec- 
tion of WILLIAM LORIMER was brought about by corrupt practices. 


In other words, the interpretation of Article I, section 5, by 
the Senator from New York gives us unlimited power to deal 
with the cleanliness and the purity of the election of Members 
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of this body, the same power which the House of Representa- 
tives has to deal with Members of that body. 

The Senator from New York contends that there is no limita- 
tion upon our power other than our conscience and our judg- 
ment; and certainly we have never been aided by section 4, 
Article I. We have never undertaken to assist Article I, sec- 
tion 5, by legislating under Article I, section 4. We have always 
proceeded under the power of Congress to deal with the ques- 
tion of protecting the rights of the people regardless of where 
and in what particular place of the Constitution that right was 
guaranteed, and we have always proceeded to investigate the 
title of a Member to a seat in this body unrestrained by any 
other law than the conscience and the judgment of Members of 
this body. Section 4 of Article I does not aid us; section 4, if 
repealed, would not hinder us. £ 

Mr. President, I come now to the other proposition, and that 
is the question of protecting the Negro vote. I regret very 
much that that proposition has been deemed to be necessary for 
a proper discussion of this subject. But, as it has been brought 
here for discussion, I want, before the subject passes from our 
consideration, so far as I am concerned, to state some things 
about which I have some fairly earnest convictions. 

I do not know, Mr. President, how long the North is going 
to play the hypocrite or the moral coward on this Negro ques- 
tion. The North always assumes when we, come to discuss the 
Negro question that there is in the North a superiority of 
wisdom and of judgment and of virtue and of tolerance with 
reference to dealing with that question which is not found in 
other parts of the country. Call the roll in this Senate Cham- 
ber of States where they have a Negro population and present 
the record with reference to the manner in which the North 
has dealt with this question, and tell me what authority any 
man has to stand upon the floor of the Senate and chide any 
part of this Union about the manner in which it deals with 
this question. 

The Northern States have exhibited the same animosity, the 
same race prejudice and race hatred that has been developed 
in the other parts of the Union. While I know that this will 
grate upon the feelings of some, since the question has been 
raised in this Chamber, I propose to do as the Senator from 
New York said we should do, tell the truth in regard to this 
matter. We burn the Negro at the stake; our northern soil is 
cursed. with race wars; we push the Negro to the outer edge of 
the industrial world; we exhibit toward him the same intoler- 
ance in proportion to his number in our part of the country as 
they do in every other part of the land, and in the same way. 
I haye not a particle of doubt, Mr. President, if we had to deal 
with this subject in all its widespread ramifications as others 
have to deal with it, judging from what has happened in Colo- 
rado, in Ilinois, and in numberless other States of the North, 
we would exhibit the same qualities, display the same weak- 
nesses and the same intolerance that others have been chided 
with exhibiting or possessing. 

Secondly, I want to ask my friends who have raised this ques- 
tion of protecting the Negro in the South, and who assert that 
we have the power under section 4 of Article I to deal with the 
subject, why we do not exercise the power if we have it? We 
have not only behind us in the Northern States, in proportion 
to the black population, the same record, but in addition to 
that, Mr. President, we stand before the country declaring that 
we have the constitutional power to deal with this question, and 
yet we must admit to every black man in the North and to every 
black man in the South that we have not had the moral courage 
to exercise that power. Speaking for myself, I deny that the 
power extends where the exigencies of this debate have sent it, 
and I resent the proposition that for 40 years wrongs have been 
committed that we have had the power to deal with and that 
we have cowardly refused to exercise that power. To say that 
under Article I, section 4, we can protect the colored voter of 
the South and at the same time to assert that he has been dis- 
franchised is either to convict ourselves of deplorable moral 
cowardice or to wantonly libel the South. 

It is a fine situation, Mr. President, in which the great Repub- 
lidan Party finds itself in this debate. It has been practically 
asserted, indeed, sir, it has been asserted upon the floor of the 
Senate that under section 4 of Article I we can deal with what 
is called the “grandfather clauses” of State constitutions. 
Then the question arises, When are we going to deal with them? 
It is my deliberate opinion that we have not an iota of power 
under section 4 to deal with the question of suffrage in any 
State of this Union so long as it complies with the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and whether it has or not can 
always be tested under the provisions of that amendment alone 
and of itself. 


It has been asserted deliberately upon the floor of this body 
that the repeal of section 4 of Article I would embarrass, if not 
repeal, the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution. It was stated by the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Depew] the other day, by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Carter], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and, as I un- 
derstood, by the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
that when that section 4 should have been repealed the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments would be rendered ineffective. 

Section 4 of Article I deals alone with individuals. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments deal alone with the States. 
It might be true that if section 4 were retained we could do 
some things which it has been contended we should do by those 
who are supporting the amendment of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] ; but certainly it can never be contended that 
a provision in the Constitution which deals with individuals can 
impair in any respect the provision of the Constitution which 
deals alone with the action of the States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the junior Senator 
from Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Is it not true that the fourteenth amend- 
ment deals with individuals when it provides that the Congress 
may interfere where the right to vote for a member of the State 
legislature or a State judge is concerned? The individual right 
to vote is dealt with in express terms in section 2 of the four- 
teenth amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. It has been decided so often, Mr. President, 
that the fourteenth amendment relates alone to the action of the 
States that I did not suppose it was a subject of controversy. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; that is the exception. 

Mr. BORAH. The fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
et to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. 

Would the repeal of section 4 destroy the citizenship of 
people who are born in the United States or naturalized and 
are subject to its jurisdiction? 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 

If section 4 were repealed, would it be contended that a State 
could pass a law which would abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States? Would the State 
have any less of an inhibition upon it with section 4 eliminated 
than it has now? 

Nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law. 

If section 4, which relates to the manner of conducting elec- 
tions, were repealed, would it be contended that any State could 
pass a law which would deprive any person of life or liberty 
or property without due process of law? 

Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

What proyision of the fourteenth amendment is dependent 
upon section 4 of Article I for its successful and efficient 
enforcement? If a State should pass any law inhibited by the 
fourteenth amendment would there be any question that the 
Supreme Court would have the power to declare it, and would 
declare it, in violation of that amendment, and therefore void? 
It is the State that is inhibited from action under the four- 
teenth amendment, and it has been held by the Supreme Court 
that the fourteenth amendment does not give us any power to 
deal with individuals. Section 5 of the fourteenth amendment 
provides: 

5. The Con shall hay wer to enforce, 
J — the a ai of this pl. pri à oree OR REECE TS 

There is no limitation upon the power of Congress. The four- 
teenth amendment is complete within itself. Every right guar- 
anteed by it may be protected by the Congress by appropriate 
legislation ; it derives no aid or benefit from any other provision 
of the Constitution. The same is true with reference to the 
fifteenth amendment, which provides: 

ART. XV. Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shail not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Both of these amendments to the Constitution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, relate to the action of the States as sovereignties and 
members of this Union, and both of the amendments provide 
that all appropriate legislation may be enacted for the purpose 
of carrying into effect or taking care of the rights guaranteed 
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by their different provisions. We have not been told in what 
respect the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments would be im- 
pired. We have simply been advised that they would be 
impaired. It seems to me that, if we will reflect for a moment, 
those amendments and all the rights guaranteed by them 
are completely protected by their own provisions. Those who 
are seriously and earnestly in favor of electing Senators by 
direct vote of the people will not long hesitate upon this propo- 
sition. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that this race question has been 
brought here in the earnest hope that it would do service in kill- 
ing this resolution. It is brought forward by those who have 
stood in opposition to this and similar resolutions for 30 years 
and who have employed every argument, good or specious, and 
taken advantage of every parliamentary situation to defeat the 
measure. There is not an authority to be found in the books 
which holds that under section 4 we have power to deal with 
the question of suffrage in the States or as against the States, 
There is not the slightest foundation for the contention that the 
proposed change of section 4 will modify or weaken the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. Both of 
these amendments are complete within .themselves, and each 
gives Congress unlimited power to pass any act appropriate to 
make effective their provisions, 

We have used the Negro as a political football about as long 
as our own sense of decency or the Negro’s developing intelli- 
gence will permit. If we have a constitutional power which 
may be used to his advantage, we ought to use it whenever and 
wherever he is being wronged. If we have not such power, we 
ought to cease to mislead him and have the courage to state to 
him the truth. We ought at least to cease surfeiting the Negro 
on these soporific applications of rhetoric, these tender and moy- 
ing protestations embalmed from year to year in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. The colored man has advanced to a point where 
we can well dispense with this perennial distribution of polit- 
ical soothing sirup and give him the substantial food of hard 
facts and simple truths. 5 

Notwithstanding it is clearly intimated—indeed, sir, essentially 
asserted—that during all these years we have had ample power 
to undo election laws which it is claimed disfranchise the Negro, 
notwithstanding it is asserted that we have the knowledge of 
the wrong and the power at our command to right it, we have 
during all of this time remained silent. Now that another prop- 
osition is to be served, a true reform throttled, we can no 
longer suffer in silence. 

The Senator from New York says let the truth be told. 
Yes; let the truth be told. Let us conceal nothing. The truth 
is that the Negro is beginning to master his first great sad lesson 
in his upward fight in civilization. He is beginning to realize 
that the white man, whether in the North or in the South, is of 
one and the same race; that in his blood is the virus of domin- 
ion, of power. That while the slave chains have been broken 
the industrial chains are being forged, wrought of the same 
material as the old slave chains—greed and avarice, race hatred 
and race prejudice. That the black race will inevitably wear 
these chains, wear them in the North and wear them in the 
South unless the race is sturdy enough and strong enough and 
self-reliant enough to reject them of its own force. That these 
qualities and virtues must be acquired through self-discipline, 
self-help, industry, frugality, and long suffering. It is the 
badge of sufferance which God in His inscrutable wisdom had 
placed upon them, and it must be worked out by the race itself 
and the aid of those who truly sympathize with them and are 
true enough and candid enough to tell them the truth. 

All in the world the Government can do in this matter is to 
assure the Negro the equal protection of the law and the pro- 
tection of equal laws. This it can do, this it at all times ought 
to do. Anything more would be ruinous to the Negro and 
demoralizing to our whole body politic. If the time ever comes 
when a political party has the power and the boldness to take 
as its special wards and partisan vassals millions of voters 
and in return for their vote give them special advantages and 
special favors it will mark the beginning of corruption, race 
hatred, and race war which would make the massacres of old 
seem tame and uninstructive. Sir, what we can do, what we 
ought to do, what we have the power unimpaired under the 
Constitution to do is to give him the protection of equal laws. 
This and no more is just and wise. 

Let me say to the Negro from my place in the Senate, although 
I know my voice will not be heeded nor carry weight with 
others, but I wait for time to make good—after the exigencies 
of this debate are over, after this resolution has again been 
killed, if they should succeed, you will never again hear any- 
thing about the virtues or the power of section 4. No measure 
will be offered here, no bill passed under it for the substantial 
advantage or benefit of the Negro. Let me say to the black man 


of the South and to his black brother in the North, do not 
permit the anxious and restless and hopeful spirit to call you 
from the path you are pursuing of working out your own 
salvation. 

No law will be proposed, no statute passed, no voice will be 
raised in this Chamber again for years. The silence of the 
last decade will be followed by the silence of the next decade. 
The Negro should turn from these political contentions and 
political exigencies and find the truth in reading the plain terms 
of the Constitution and decisions of the great tribunal that 
has never trifled with his cause. There he will find the exact 
measure of the Nation’s power. Yes; let the truth be told. 
Let the hard facts be known that the State, and the State alone, 
fixes the qualifications of the voter, and that outside of the prin- 
ciple of no discrimination we are powerless to do otherwise. 
This is the great law of equality upon which all Republics are 
founded, and it is the great law of equality under which all 
races must work out their salvation, and under which we must 
all be content to live. The North and the South must be sat- 
isfied with the rule. [Applause in the galleries.] 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. CLAPP submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
28406) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 12, 
15, 18, 31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 49, 51, 53, 54, 58, 62, 63, 64, 78, and 84. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 8, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22, 24, 27, 
82, 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 52, 59, 60, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
75, 80, 85, 86, 87, and 89, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“three hundred and fourteen thousand three hundred”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert “and twenty-five”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“seventy-five ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all the proposed amendment 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For construction, lease, purchase, repairs, and improve- 
ments of school and agency buildings, and for sewerage, water 
supply, and lighting plants, and for purchase of school sites, 
$425,000: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report annually to Congress the amount expended at each school 
and agency for the purposes herein authorized: Provided 
further, That on the first Monday in December, 1911, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall transmit to Congress a report in 
respect to all school and agency properties entitled to share 
in appropriations, general or specific, made in this act, and such 
report shall show specifically the cost investment in such prop- 
erties as of July 1, 1911, including appropriations made avail- 
able by this act, (1) for the purchase, construction, or lease 
of buildings, including water supply, sewerage, and heating and 
lighting plants; the purchase or lease of lands; the purchase 
or construction of irrigation systems for the irrigation of such 
school or agency lands; and for the equipment of all such plants 
for the promotion of industrial education, including agricultural 
implements, live stock, and the equipments for shops, laundries, 
and domestic science; (2) the physical condition of such plants 
and their equipment; (3) an estimate of expenditures necessary 
for (a) new buildings, (b) improvements, equipment, and re- 
pairs necessary for the upkeep of such plants; and (4) a state- 
ment of the quantity and market value of the products derived 
from the operation of such plants for the fiscal year 1911 and 
the disposition of the same. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
accompany such report with a recommendation, supported by a 
statement of his reasons therefor, as to the necessity or ad- 
Visability of continuing or discontinuing each such school or 
agency plant.” 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the proposed amendment 
strike out the word “shall” and insert the word “may”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: Strike out all of the proposed 
amendment and on page 6 of the bill, after line 10, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

For general expenses for telegraphing and telephoning in 
the Indian service, $14,000: Provided, That the amount ap- 
propriated in the Indian appropriation act approved April 
4, 1910, for telegraphing and telephoning in connection with 
the purchase of goods and supplies for the Indian serv- 
ice, is hereby made available to cover all general expenses 
for telegraphing and telephoning in the Indian service that 
have been or may be incurred during the fiscal year 1911.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In line 10 of the proposed amendment, 
after the word “ States,” strike out the balance of the amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“On or before June 30, 1918, and all repayments to this fund 
made on or before June 30, 1917, are hereby appropriated for 
the same purpose as the original fund and the entire fund, in- 
cluding such repayments, shall remain available until June 30, 
1917, and all repayments to the fund hereby created which shall 
be made subsequent to June 30, 1917, shall be covered into the 
Treasury and shall not be withdrawn or applied except in con- 
sequence of a subsequent appropriation made by law: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall submit to Con- 
gress annually on the first Monday in December a detailed 
report of the use of this fund: Provided still further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall close the account known as the 
civilization fund created by article 1 of the treaty with the 
Osage Indians, dated September 29, 1865 (14 Stats L., p. 
687), and cause the balance of any unexpended moneys in that 
fund to be covered into the Treasury, and thereafter it shall 
not be withdrawn or applied except in consequence of a subse- 
quent appropriation by law; and that section 11 of the Indian 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1898, approved June 7, 
1897 (30 Stats. L., p. 98), is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: After the word “bridges,” at the 
end of the proposed amendment, change the period to a comma 
and insert “and that the limit of cost herein fixed in no event 
shall be exceeded”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“The first proviso in section 25 of the Indian appropriation 
act, approved April 21, 1904 (33 Stat., 224), is hereby amended 
so that the first sentence in said proviso shall read as follows: 
‘Provided, That there shall be reserved for and allotted to each 
of the Indians belonging on the said reservations 10 acres of 
the irrigable lands’; and there is hereby appropriated the 
sum of $18,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
defray the cost of the irrigation of the increased allotments, 
for the fiscal year 1912: Provided, That the entire cost of irri- 
gation of the allotted lands shall be reimbursed to the United 
States from any funds received from the sale of the surplus 
lands of the reservations or from any other funds that may be- 
come available for such purpose: Provided further, That in the 
event any allottee shall receive a patent in fee to an allotment 
of land irrigated under this project, before the United States 
shall have been wholly reimbursed as herein provided, then the 
proportionate cost of the project, to be apportioned equitably 
by the Secretary of the Interior, shall become a first lien on 
such allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be recited on the 
face of each patent in fee issued and the amount of the lien 
set forth thereon, which said lien, however, shall not be en- 
forced so long as the original allottee, or his heirs, shall actually 
occupy the allotment as a homestead, and the receipt of the 
Secretary of the Interior or of the officer, agent, or employee 
duly authorized by him for that purpose, for the payment of 
the amount assessed against any allotment as herein provided 
shall, when duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county 
wherein the land is located, operate as a satisfaction of such 
lien.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the first two words of the 
proposed amendment and insert the word The.“ 

In line 24 of the proposed amendment, after the word “ quar- 
ries,” strike out the words “under the provisions of section 3 
of the act of February 28, 1891, Twenty-sixth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 795.” 

In line 30, before the word “ proceeds,” insert the word “ net.” 

Strike out the last two lines of the proposed amendment and 
insert: That so much of the act of February 23, 1889, entitled 
‘An act to accept and ratify the agreement submitted by the 
Shoshones, Bannocks, and Sheepeaters, of the Fort Hall and 
Lemhi Reservations, in Idaho, May 14, 1880, and for other 
purposes,’ and the provision in section 7 of the Indian appro- 
priation act approved April 4, 1910, as conflict with the provi- 
sions herein are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all the proposed amendment 
and in lieu thereof insert: 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, for 
the purpose of defraying the costs and expenses, including the 
compensation of counsel, in the proceedings authorized to be 
brought in the Court of Claims by provisions in section 22 of 
the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1911 approved 
April 4, 1910, between the United States and the Yankton Tribe 
of Indians of South Dakota, to determine the interest, title, 
ownership and right of possession of said tribe of Indians in 
and to certain lands and premises therein described.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $2,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary of the principal sum on 
deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota, arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 
1889, entitled ‘An act for the relief and civilization of the 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ to pay the actual 
and necessary expenses of the members of the White Earth 
Band of Indians sent by a council of said Indians held Decem- 
ber 10, 1910, to represent said band in Washington during the 
third session of the Sixty-first Congress, which expense shall be 
itemized and verified under oath by Chief Wain-che-mah-dub, 
of said delegation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Provided, That the portion of the cost of this project paid 
from public funds shall be repaid into the Treasury of the 
United States as and when funds may be available therefor: 
Provided further, That in the event any allottee shall receive 
a patent in fee to an allotment of land irrigated under this 
project, before the United States shall have been wholly reim- 
bursed as herein provided, then the proportionate cost of the 
project to be apportioned equitably by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall become a first lien on such allotment, and the fact 
of such lien shall be recited on the face of each patent in fee 
issued and the amount of the lien set forth thereon, which said 
lien, however, shall not be enforced so long as the original al- 
lottee or his heirs shall actually occupy the allotment as a home- 
stead, and the receipt of the Secretary of the Interior, or of the 
officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him for that pur- 
pose, for the payment of the amount assessed against any allot- 
ment as herein provided shall, when duly recorded by the re- 
corder of deeds in the county wherein the land is located, operate 
as a satisfaction of such lien.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ In the issuance of patents for all tracts of land bordering 
upon Flathead Lake, Mont., it shall be incorporated in the 
patent that ‘this conveyance is subject to an easement of 100 
linear feet back from a contour of elevation 9 feet above the 
high-water mark of the year 1909 of Flathead Lake, to remain 
in the Government for purposes connected with the develop- 
ment of water power.’ ” 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the proposed amend- 
ment, after the word “available,” strike out the words “for 
superintendent’s cottage, $5,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ninety-five thousand one hundred”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“In all, $82,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “dollars,” in line 4, 
strike out the balance of the proposed amendment and insert 
“additions to dormitories, $30,000; in all, $50,200”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: “For the 
purchase of water and irrigation for the growing of trees, 
shrubs, and garden truck, $2,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his discretion, is authorized to sell, upon 
such terms and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, the unused, unallotted, and unreserved lands of the 
United States in the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Reserva- 

tions; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the proposed amendment 
strike out the words “by the Government of the United States 
may be made with the approval of” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ may be made by.” 

At the end of the proposed amendment strike out the words 
“of the United States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“The net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, after deducting the necessary expense of ad- 
vertising and sale, may be deposited in national or State banks 
in the State of Oklahoma in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, such depositories to be designated by him under 
such rules and regulations governing the rate of interest there- 
on, the time of deposit and withdrawal thereof, and the security 
therefor, as he may prescribe. The interest accruing on such 
funds may be used to defray the expense of the per capita pay- 
ments of such funds.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remit the claim of the United States 
against J. Blair Schoenfelt, late United States Indian agent, 
Union Agency, Okla., and the Secretary of the T is fur- 
ther authorized and directed to pay to J. Blair Schoenfelt the 
sum of $3,578.63, being the amount he has paid to the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized 
and directed to place to the credit of the proper Indian funds 
the sum of $3,702.74.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ For continuing the construction of the Modoe Point irriga- 
tion project, including drainage and canal systems, within the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications submitted by the chief 
engineer in the Indian Service and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior in 
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conformity with a provision in section 1 of the Indian appropri- 
ation act for the fiscal year 1911, $50,000: Provided, That the 
total cost of this project shall not exceed $155,000, including 
the sum of $35,141.59 expended on this project to June 80, 1910, 
and that the entire cost of the project shall be repaid into the 
Treasury of the United States from the proceeds from the sale 
of timber or lands on the Klamath Indian Reservation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

For support and education of Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Pierre, S. Dak., and for general repairs and improve- 
ments, to be immediately available, $6,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all the proposed amend- 
ment and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For the relief of distress among the Indians of Skull Valley 
and Deep Creek, and other detached Indians in Utah, and’ for 
purposes of their civilization, $10,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to be immediately available, and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall report to Congress, at its next session, the 
condition of the Indians herein appropriated for and the manner 
in which this appropriation shall have been expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the proposed amend- 
ment, after the word “of,” strike out the words “lateral dis- 
tributing systems and the maintenance of existing”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed 
amendment and in lieu thereof insert: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge 
across the Duchesne River at or near Theodore, Utah, $15,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be reimbursed to 
the United States out of the proceeds of the sale of lands 
within the ceded Uintah Indian Reservation open to entry under 
the act of May 27, 1902, including the sales of lots within the 
said town site of Theodore.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: At the end of the proposed amend- 
ment add the following: “to be reimbursable from the Puyal- 
lup 4 per cent school fund”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to in- 
vestigate and to report to Congress at its next session the 
necessity or advisability of constructing wagon roads on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation, the cost thereof to be reimbursed 
out of the proceeds of the sale of surplus lands of such reser- 
vation. If he shall find the construction of such roads to be 
necessary or advisable, he shall submit specific recommenda- 
tions in respect to the kind of roads to be constructed, their 
location and extent, together with an estimate of cost for the 
same,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 6 of the proposed amendment, 
after the word “thereof,” insert “not to exceed $35,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the proposed amend- 


ment, after the word “timber,” insert “ now.” 


In line 29, after the word “ feet,’ strike out the words “in 
any one year.” 

At the end of the amendment insert a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is hereby directed to 
reopen negotiations with the Oneida Indians of Wisconsin for 
the commutation of their perpetual annuities under treaty stip- 
ulations and report the same to Congress on the first Monday 
in December, 1911.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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On the amendments of the Senate numbered 48, 76, and 82 the 
committee of conference has been unable to agree. 
Moses E. CLAPP, 
P. J. MCCUMBER, 
Wm. J. STONE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Cuas. H. BURKE, 
P. P. CAMPBELL, 
Jno. H. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments and request a further conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. CLAPP, Mr. McCumper, and Mr. Srone the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. s 


POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report a 
resolution (S. Res. 351), and I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. PENROSE 
this morning, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 25,000 copies of Senate Document 
No. 820 Sixty-first Con third session, “ Letters from the Post- 
master General to Hon, Bores Penrose relative to the section of the 
postal appropriation bill that provides for an increase in the postage 
rate on the advertising portions of 5 senna publications mailed as 
second-class matter,” for the use of the Committee on Post Offices and 


Post Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? y 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
resolution goes over. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR MONTANA AND IDAHO. 


Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 9113) fixing the salary of 
the collector of customs for the customs district of Montana 
and Idaho, to report it with an amendment, and I submit a 
report (No. 1180) thereon. I ask for its present consideration. 
It will take but a moment. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That hereafter the salary of the collector of customs for the district 
of Montana and Idaho shall be $4,000 per year in lieu of the present 
salary and all fees, commission, and 1 of every nature allowed 
or permitted under the provisions of section 2648 of the Revised Stat- 
utes or other existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE, 


Mr. RAYNER. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho 
whether he proposes to ask for a vote this afternoon upon the 
Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to continue the consideration of the 
joint resolution for awhile. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Vote! 

Mr. BORAH. And if we could vote on the Sutherland amend- 
ment I should like to do so. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the Senator from Idaho very 
much desires to proceed with the consideration of the unfinished 
business. In that behalf I desire to suggest that a number of 
Senators have requested that an executive session be held this 
evening, and inasmuch as to my knowledge there are three or 
four Senators who desire to speak briefly in the morning, I 
trust the Senator will yield to a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business at this time. I can go forward 
with my remarks to-night, but I should like very much to trace 
the genesis of a certain section to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, and I should prefer to go on in the morning. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] desires likewise 
to be heard briefly before the vote is taken, and I know of other 
Senators. I think it quite obvious that a vote can not be 
reached to-night. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest the proposition of taking a recess 
until to-morrow morning, and then take up this matter imme- 
diately on convening to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand the Senator from Indiana de- 
sires to make some remarks to-morrow. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I do not. I anticipated that this 
matter and the other matter of which notice has been given 
would probably consume to-day and to-morrow. I shall make 
Some observations on Tuesday next, but not before. We ought 
to get through with this measure to-day and to-morrow. We 
ought to get through with it to-day. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no objection to taking it up imme- 
diately after the close of morning business to-morrow, which is 
very brief in the closing days. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to proceed with this matter for a 
time. We had an executive session last evening, and there is 
nothing before the Senate in the way of executive business 
which is of any particular moment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me we have given time to others 
to debate it. I should like to make a few remarks, and the 
Senator from Utah, I know, wants to speak to-morrow, and the 
Senator from Montana, I do not think it is fair to crowd us to 
go on this evening. 

Mr. BORAH. I would not want to crowd anyone if it were 
not for the fact that we have only about two more weeks. If 
ae have consent for a day to vote upon the joint resolu- 

on—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. To-morrow. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me suggest that we can agree to take this 
up to-morrow immediately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And vote on it before adjournment. 

Several Senators. No. 

Mr. NELSON. No; but take up the case. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that we may take up 
this matter to-morrow morning immediately after the reading 
of the Journal. 

Mr. LODGE. After the routine morning business. I do not 
think it desirable to cut off the introduction of bills and the 
presentation of reports of committees. 

Mr. BORAH. I will modify it and say to-morrow, immedi- 
ately after the routine morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that the joint resolution be consid- 
ered to-morrow immediately after the completion of morning 
business. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Several Senators. No; no. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I submit that to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana withdraw the motion? 

Mr. BORAH. Was the other matter disposed of? 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will withdraw his mo- 
tion. We have committees—the Appropriations Committee, 
for instance—which will be in session to-morrow forenoon. 
Witnesses have been bidden to come; the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, for one, has been invited to appear as a witness. At this 
late hour to-day to name an hour as early as 11 o'clock to-mor- 
row would very seriously interfere with the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. I hope the Senator from Indiana will not insist 
on his motion. The Committee on Interstate Commerce has a 
very important meeting to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Senators ask me to withhold the mo- 
tion, and I do withhold it for a moment, to make this sugges- 
tion to Senators. The reason I make the motion is that I 
take it everyone wants to dispose of this matter, which has 
now so long been before the Senate. It ought to be disposed of 
to-morrow, and therefore I fix, as it is usual to do at this time 
of the session, especially a short session, 11 o'clock, so the 
measure may be disposed of. The Senator from Wyoming 
and the Senator from New Jersey make the very pertinent sug- 
gestion that there are commitee meetings scheduled for to-mor- 
row. But the answer to that is that beyond all question the 
debate, before any vote can be had, will take up all of the time 
when the committees will be meeting, and therefore their mem- 
bers would be deprived not of the opportunity to vote, but 
merely of hearing the entertaining debates, which I observed 
this afternoon was not sufficient to chain Senators in their 
seats. 

Mr. President, I make that motion. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well.. That takes precedence. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After six minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
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p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
17, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate February 16, 1911. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

George Du Relle, of Kentucky, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Kentucky. A reappointment, his term haying 
expired, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Francis H. French, Hleyenth Infantry, to be colonel 
from February 15, 1911, vice Col. Robert K. Evans, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, who accepted an appointment as brigadier 
general on that date. 

Maj. Edgar W. Howe, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from February 15, 1911, vice Lieut. Col. Francis 
H. French, Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Edmund Wittenmyer, Sixth Infantry, to be major from 
February 15, 1911, vice Maj. Edgar W. Howe, Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Kreger, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to 
be captain from February 15, 1911, vice Capt. Edmund Witten- 
myer, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 16, 1911. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Cornelius W. Pendleton to be collector of customs, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


William Farre to be register of the land office at Burns, Oreg. 
aioe ©. Denny to be register of the land office at Seattle, 
ash. 
PoOSTMASTERS. 


ARIZONA, 


John Oscar Mullen, Tempe. 
George O. Nolan, Ray. 
CALIFORNIA. 

William P. Taylor, San Rafael. 
COLORADO. 

Clayton Whiteman, Hayden. 

CONNECTICUT, 

William B. Bristol, Stratford. 

Charles H. Dimmick, Willimantic. 

Thomas Walker, Plantsville. 
GEORGIA, 

William W. Wade, Maysville. 
ILLINOIS. 

Silas H. Aldridge, Plymouth. 

John C. Beever, Coulterville. 

John W. Black, Brookport. 

John W. Church, Marissa. 

Thomas M. Crossman, Edwardsville. 

Victor H. Dumbeck, Silvis. 

Frank Fry, Depue. 

Charles Scofield, Marengo. 

William W. Taylor, Divernon. 
INDIANA, 

William V. Barr, Bicknell. 

Walter Bradfute, Bloomington. 

John M. Davis, Columbus. 

Harvey H. Harshman, Dunkirk. 

Norman T. Jackman, Waterloo, 

Cary J. McAnally, Hymera. 

William H. Mote, Union City. 

Eli T. Steckel, Atlanta, 

Laron E. Street, Brookston. 

Fred B. Snyder, Brook. 

M. Bert Thurman, New Albany. 

IOWA. 

Charles H. Hoyt, Fayette. 

KANSAS, 


Lincoln Ballou, Tonganoxie. 
H. I. Dolson, McCune. 
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MARYLAND, 


John B. Beard, Williamsport. 
William C. Birely, Frederick, 
Ulysses Hanna, Frostburg. 
John A. Horner, Emmitsburg. 
William Pearre, Cumberland. 
Morris L. Smith, Woodsboro. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
James F. Shea, Indian Orchard. 
MICHIGAN. 
Charles H. Bostick, Manton. 
Charles M. Fails, Wolverine. 
Henry J. Horrigan, Ionia. 
Fred A. Hutty, Grand Haven. 
Charles E. Kirby, Monroe. 
Charles H. Pulver, Dundee. 
Wesley T. Smith, Honor. 
MISSOURI, 
A. H. Dieterich, Wyaconda. 
Henry Grass, Hermann. 
Joseph Lake Sharp, Wellsville. 
Rolla G. Williams, IIImo. 
- MONTANA, 
William E. Baggs, Stevensville. 
Lottie S. Kimmel, Armstead. 
NEBRASKA, 
William H. Hopkins, Meadow Grove. 
Carelius K. Olson, Newman Grove. . 
Isaac S. Tyndale, Central City. 
NEW JERSEY, 
Emma Cafferty, Allentown. 
A. H. Doughty, Haddonfield. 
John H. Nevill, Chrome. 
Truman T. Pierson, Metuchen. 


NEW MEXICO, 


John Becker, Belen. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


Willis G. Briggs, Raleigh. 

Vann J. McArthur, Clinton. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Abel H. Byers, Hamburg. 

Jesse B. Conner, Overbrook. 

Samuel V. Dreher, Stroudsburg. 

J. W. Grimes, Claysville. 

H. C. Gordon, Waynesboro. 

Augustus M. High, Reading. 

Elizabeth Hill, Everson. 

William W. Latta, California, 

Edwin R. Miller, Republic. 

William J. Minnich, Bedford. 

Joseph W. Pascoe, Easton. 

Thomas Morgan Reese, Canonsburg. 

James P. Shillito, Burgettstown. - 

William W. Scott, Sewickley. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Fred de K. Griffin, Selby, 


TENNESSEE. 
Samuel L. Parker, Sparta. 
Noah J. Tallent, Dayton. 
TEXAS, 

Samuel J. Hott, St. Jo. 
Hugo J. Letzerich, Harlingen. 
David H. Mitchell, Ovalo. 
Arthur N. Richardson, Electra. 
John B. Schmitz, Denton. 
Jacob J. Utts, Canton. 
Wilber H. Webber, Lampasas. 

WASHINGTON. 
Fred W. Miller, Oakesdale. 
Emery Troxel, Connell, 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn February 16, 1911. 
Philip S. Malcolm, of Oregon, to be collector of customs for 


the district of Portland, in the State of Oregon. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 16, 1911. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say that there is some 
business upon the Speaker's table that, in the judgment of the 
Chair, at this stage of the session ought to be disposed of if it 
can be. There are several conference reports also touching the 
Army bill, and perhaps the legislative bill, that, in the judgment 
of the Chair, ought to be brought to the attention of the House. 
The business on the Speaker’s table is the first business in order, 
and the Speaker will try to lay it before the House. The 
Speaker lays before the House from the Speaker’s table the fol- 
lowing Senate bill, with a similar bill substantially the same 
on the House Calendar. The Clerk will report the bil. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 10583) to amend the charter of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act of Congress approved 
February 7, 1857, entitled “An act to extend the charter of the presi- 
dent and directors of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Washington and 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia,” is hereby amended so that 
authority is given the said insurance company to write fire insurance 
on real and personal 8 wherever located and being, and shall no 
longer be limited solely to the District of Columbia, as now. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a similar bill, H. R. 32724, on the 
House Calendar was ordered to lie on the table. 


BONDS FOR BUILDING OF PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 10456, a similar House bill being on the cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair again lays before the House the 
following Senate bill, a similar bill being upon the House 
Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 10456) to restrain the Secretary of the Treasur 
receiving bonds issued to provide money for the building of the 
Canal as security for the issue of,circulating notes to national banks, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is an under- 
standing that the bill shall not come up unless there is a quo- 
rum present, A member of the Ways and Means Committee on 
the other side is present, and I therefore withhold it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Curtis, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to furnish 
the House of Representatives with a duplicate enrolled copy of the 
bill (S. 9405) to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of June 25, 
1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund, 
and for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in reim- 
bursement therefor, and for other purposes,” the original having been 
lost or mislaid. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 10452. An act to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11798. An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigable rivers. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain oaths; 

H. R. 32473. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China; 

H. R. 25569. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Mar- 
garet Padgett for certain public lands therein described; and 


from 


H. R. 31065. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce | 


and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes. 
The SPRAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 
S. 10583. An act to amend the charter of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co, of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 10452. An act to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


WILLIAM M. WIGHTMAN, DECEASED, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 24123) 
an act for the relief of the legal representatives of William M. 
Wightman, deceased, with Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the Senate amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


STOREKEEPERS AND GAUGERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (H. R. 
27837) an act to amend the provisions of the act of March 8, 
1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers and gaugers 
and storekeeper-gaugers, in certain cases, to $2 a day, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. That word “now,” which the 
Clerk has read as a part of the Senate amendment, was a pencil 
memorandum which I made on it to indicate where my amend- 
ment which I now offer should be inserted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it without the pencil 
memorandum. 

The bill was read as directed. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 4 of the Senate amendment, after the words “ compensation is,” 
insert the word “now,” so it will read: 

“Where the compensation is now less than $3 a day,“ etc. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is this one of the bills to 
increase the compensation of the gaugers? Is that the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will state for the information of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, and of the House, that this bill, which 
increases the salaries of storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper- 
gaugers, in certain cases, from $2 to $3 a day, passed the 
House some time ago. When it was being considered in the 
House an amendment, suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], was accepted by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. HILL], chairman of the committee reporting the bill, and by 
myself. I learned afterwards, in talking with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue about the matter, that the phraseology 
agreed to by the House was such that it might be construed to 
exclude from the benefits of the bill the class of men whose 
salaries it was intended to increase, in certain cases where 
these men were given other assignments than those named in 
the bill as it passed the House, which was, of course, not the 
intention of the gentleman from Illinois, nor ef any of us. After 
the bill had been reported by the Senate committee, with 
amendment, I discovered what I believed to be an error in the 
phraseology of the Senate amendment. I conferred with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he agreed with me 
that the insertion of the word “now,” as I am proposing, 
ought to be made in order to make the meaning perfectly clear 
and avoid any necessity for construction or regulation to 
straighten it out. I also submitted the matter to the Senate 
Committee on Finance, or, rather, to the Senator having the bill 
in charge, and he agreed that the amendment was proper and 
that he would arrange to have it offered on the floor as a com- 
mittee amendment when the bill came up in the Senate. After 
the bill passed the Senate yesterday he told me that, through 
an oversight, the amendment was not offered; hence the neces- 
sity of this further amendment, which, I am assured, will be 
promptly concurred in when it is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he has any other legislation before this House than 
| legislation to increase the salaries of gaugers in Kentucky, 

Mr. LANGLEY, Of course, the gentleman is talking face- 
tiously now. He is always most entertaining when he talks in 
that vein. If he will kindly read the Record for the past four 

' years he will find that I haye advocated and have been instru- 
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mental in having passed a good many measures in addition to 

measures for the relief of reyenue men, although I have done 

me I could for them and have been glad of the opportunity of 
oing so. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. But all legislation of this 
kind has carried amendments increasing the salaries of the 
gaugers. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. How much are the salaries of 
the Kentucky gaugers in excess of the salaries of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Again the gentleman seeks to be facetious. 
I wish it was a little nearer than this bill makes it. The 
Supreme Court Justices get more in a month than these men 
do in two years. I want to help the boys some who do the 
hard work and get almost nothing for it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Ever since the gentleman has 
been in the House, it seems to me, and ever since I have been 
in the House, each session we have had a measure before the 
House to increase the salaries of the gaugers. How much are 
they actually receiving? 

Mr. MANN. This is the first time it has gotten to a vote. 

Mr. LANGLEY. We had some legislation at the last session 
that was of some slight advantage to them; but, as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] says, this is the first increase 
in their salaries that has been made. In advocating this legis- 
lation I want to remind the gentleman that I am working for 
the interests of the whole country, not alone Kentucky em- 
ployees but employees in various States will be benefited by it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not propose to oppose 
this bill, but I would like to ask if there are any lame ducks 
interested in this legislation. 

Mr. MANN. This only allows $3 a day. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If they are interested, with a view to 
getting one of the places, as I infer the gentleman means, they 
will not get very much. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
would like to ask the gentleman if this is the amount that was 
carried by the bill when it left the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It is the same amount, or, rather, it does 
not raise the $3 limit. The House bill provided not exceeding 
$3 a day for these men. 

Mr. MANN. The bill provided not less than $3 a day, and 
this fixes it at $3 a day. 

Mr. MACON. So it can not get below $3? 

Mr. LANGLEY. It can not. The Senate amendment merely 
covers certain assignments which the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois in the House the other day did 
not cover—assignments which these same men sometimes get 


and which, but for the Senate amendment, would or might 


remain in the $2 class. 
in passing the bill. 

Mr. MACON. What is the necessity for increasing the com- 
pensation? Simply to put more dollars in the pockets of these 
gaugers? 

Mr. LANGLEY. This matter was fully discussed in the 
House a few days ago and—— 

Mr. SIMS. The distillers pay it, anyway. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. We are seeking to give them a rate of 
compensation that will enable them to live and at the same 
time improve the service. 

Mr. MACON. In response to what the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sims] said about distillers paying 

Mr. SIMS. I asked if the compensation was not paid by the 
distillers and not by the Government of the United States. 
How is that? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Oh, no; they are Government employees 
and are of course paid by the Government. The commissioner 
stated in his hearing before the committee that the amount 
of increase that this bill carries will be many times returned 
to the Government as the result of the improvement in the 
personnel of the service and the prevention of frauds at small 
distilleries, and so forth. 

Mr. MACON. How do you expect to improve the service? 
Do not the present gaugers do their duty for the compensation 
they are now receiving? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANG- 
LEY] allow me to answer that question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue advises 
us that there is no economy in the employment of $2 men, be- 
cause they frequently have to employ special agents at $6 and 
$T a day to watch them. [Laughter.] 


That was not the purpose of the House 


The trouble about the matter is that the compensation is so 
small that the civil-service employees who are eligible refuse 
to take the assignments, and they have had to make a special 
provision by which the civil-service regulations can be waived 
for all of these employees who get less than $500 a year; and 
they have to pick up men wherever they can get them, and they 


are not getting satisfactory men. I think the gentleman will 
appreciate the fact that this is a matter of economy. Seventy- 
five per cent of all the frauds on the reyenue, so far as illicit 
distilling is concerned, is found in these small distilleries with 
a capacity of 20 bushels a day. Those are the ones that are 
watched by these men, and when the gentleman realizes that 
the revenue to the Government is anywhere from $100 to $150 a 
day from any of these distilleries in full operation he will see 
how utterly absurd it is to put them in charge of men at $2 a 
day and compel them to board themselves, and in most cases 
having them board with the distiller himself, in the mountains, 
where there is no other place to board. It is a question of 
economy ; that is all. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It will not only improve the service but the 
quality of the liquor also. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him if he 
thinks he can secure men to perform this service at $3 a day 
who will not require any watching? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. The commissioner thinks he can do a great deal 
better than he is doing now. He thinks he can. He thinks it 
is a matter of pure economy and good service. 

Mr. MACON. I want to say as to that, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. This bill is before the House for consider- 
ation. The gentleman from Kentucky has the floor. Does he 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yielded to the gentleman 
from Connecticut IMr. HILL], at his request, to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon], the gentle- 
man from Connecticut being chairman of the committee that 
reported the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Who is entitled to the floor now? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think I am entitled to the floor, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY, I yielded to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Macon]. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose did he yield time? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I understood it was only for a question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] 
is recognized for a question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I understand—— 

The SPEAKER. Now to whom does the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield? : s 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman from Arkansas does not 
want to press his question, then I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I was asking the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. HILL], when I was interrupted, if the depart- 
ment believed that it would not require $5 and $6 men to 
watch the $3 men? 

Mr. HILL. They so state in their official communication. 

Mr. MACON. How many $5 or $6 men do they need to watch 
the $2 men? 

Mr. HILL. They have to visit the distilleries very fre- 
quently, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue says that 
50 per cent or more of all the frauds on the revenue were found 
under these $2-a-day men, but he informed the committee that 
75 per cent of all the frauds on the revenue were found there. 

Mr. MACON, How many gaugers are involved in this propo- 
sition? 

Mr. HILL. Probably 250. More than that, however, this is 
a matter of economy. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The total number is less than 300 at any 
rate. 

Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stas] to ask a question. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. HL] this, because he has had much experience: Does 
the gentleman believe the increase of salary of $1 a day would 
make honest men out of these dishonest $2-a-day men? 

Mr. HILL. I believe, myself, as a Representative in Con- 
gress and as a business man, that the wisest economy that can 
be exercised by the Government in this matter is to accede to 
the request of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on this 
proposition, The present Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr, 
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Cortelyou before him, and the Secretary before him, Mr. Shaw, 
and other Secretaries, as far back as I know, have, every one of 
them, urged this legislation. 

Mr. SIMS. I know; but do not you think $3 a day is too 
little to secure the object and purpose of it? 

Mr. HILL. Let us try it at $3 before going any higher. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. This bill passed the House the other day by 
unanimous consent. As it was originally brought in it covered 
a great deal more. 

Mr. LANGLEY. There is a difference of opinion as to that. 

Mr. HILL. And it has also passed the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. It passed the House by unanimous consent; 
and in the House there was a provision making the salary not 
less than $3 a day, with the statement by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Lanciey] at the time that the purpose of the 
bill was to fix the salary at $3. That is the bill that is now 
before the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. In the form in which it comes from the Senate 
a word has been inadvertently left out of the amendment which 
directly fixes the salary at $3 a day, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky has already explained. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The amendment makes the purpose of the 
bill perfectly clear, and removes an apparent contradiction, and 
that is the only object or effect of it. 

Mr. MANN. It has already been disposed of by the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; and there was really no question be- 
fore the House to provoke all this discussion. Both Houses 
have already passed on the only material point in the bill—the 
question of increase of salary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
(H. R. 29360), and I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read instead of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
the conference report on the legislative appropriation bill, and 
asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the statement of the House con- 
ferees. 

{For conference report and statement of the House conferees, 
see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 13, 1911, page 2461.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Has this report been printed under the rule? 
The SPEAKER. It has been printed in the Recorp under the 
rule. . 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this is not a complete agree- 
ment. There were between 200 and 300 Senate amendments, 
and we have come to an agreement on all but about 12. 

Of that part of the report upon which there was an agree- 
ment I think I ought to say that the conferees all signed it. 
Col. Livrxneston, the representative of the minority, is ill this 
morning and is not able to be here, but he was in accord with 
the report. 

Now, I first move that the House agree to the conference re- 
port, and then afterwards the matters which were left in dis- 
pute will be taken up one by one. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I haye not the amendment before me, 
but I have in mind the Second Assistant Deputy Commissioner 
of Pensions. I believe that is his title. If I remember cor- 
rectly when this bill was before the Committee of the Whole in 
the House the gentleman in charge of the bill stated that the 
Commissioner of Pensions had stated to the committee that 
there was no necessity for this officer. The bill was reported 
by the Appropriation Committee to the House leaving out that 
officer. Now I find it has been placed in the bill at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman’s statement is correct. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman assign any reason 
why that officer was placed back in the bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is a little embarrassing to 
me to answer that question, because there was a contest on the 


floor of the House in which I took the ground that inasmuch 
as the Secretary had recommended that he did not need that 
official it ought to be left out, and the House voted in that way. 
The Senate put it back and the House confereas, or rather, I 
may state frankly, a majority of them, yielded to the Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my 
recollection is that the House had two opportunities to pass on 
the question when the bill was under consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Amend- 
ments in different forms were offered in order to restore to the 
bill the Second Deputy Commissioner of Pensions. The House 
refused to adopt either amendment, and showed unquesticnably 
what the position of the House was on that question. It seems 
to me to be somewhat extraordinary for the conferees on the 
part of the House, in view of that record, to agree on that 
item at its first conference and bring it in in agreement with 
other items, particularly in view of the fact that other matters 
are brought back in disagreement. It seems to me that the 
conferees should be able to give some good reason for yielding 
on that amendment at this particular time. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I said before, it is a little embarrassing 
to me because I do not know that it is improper for me to 
say that I was against yielding. My two colleagues were in 
favor of yielding, but neither of them are present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is unfortunate that nobody is able 
to give an explanation for such extraordinary conduct on the 
part of the members of the conference committee, who are sup- 
posed to represent the attitude of the House and not their own 
personal preference in this matter. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of that com- 
mittee and can not answer as to what influenced them, but the 
position that the gentleman from New York takes would be 
such that there never could be an agreement by a conference 
where there was a difference of opinion between the two 
Houses. One House or the other is compelled to yield. Upon 
this amendment which the Senate incorporated in the bill the 
House conferees yielded. In other matters the Senate conferees 
yielded. There never can be a settlement of these questions 
unless one side or the other does yield. 

I may perhaps state, Mr. Speaker, that a reason exists for 
the amendment as proposed by the Senate which did not exist 
at the time the matter was up before the House. It was then 
stated that the business of the Pension Office was falling off and 
that they did not require as much help there as they had re- 
quired before. Since that time the House has passed a general 
pension law that will make a vast amount of extra work if it 
should become a law during the next year or two. That bill 
has not only passed the House, but has been favorably reported 
by the committee of the Senate and is on the Senate calendar 
and undoubtedly will pass. So, if there ever was need of two 
deputy commissioners of pensions, that necessity still exists to 
a greater extent during the next year or two than ever before, 
and this will be the case if any new legislation is enacted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I doubt very much whether 
the gentleman from Illinois has contributed very much valuable 
information to this situation. His argument might properly 
have been addressed to this House had the item been brought 
back in disagreement. It seems that somebody has urged on 
the conferees the view that that position will be necessary be- 
cause the House passed what is known as the Sulloway pension 
bill, which has been favorably reported to the Senate. But it 
is a matter of common rumor that the bill was reported to the 
Senate, and may possibly pass there, because of the well-known 
fact that if it does pass both Houses it will be vetoed by the 
President. 

Mr. FULLER. How does the gentleman know that fact? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to me that the information the 


| gentleman from Illinois contributes has not been of any ad- 


vantage to the House. This is the fact. This one position was 
twice voted upon in the House before the bill left the House. 

Mr. FULLER. No; only once. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the House on two occasions upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FurLER] at- 
tempted to place this position in the bill. The House on both 
occasions declined to accept his amendment, and then. dis- 
regarding the action of the House, indifferent to what the House 
does, these conferees apparently accepted the arguments of the 
gentleman or somebody else in the conference, and by its action 
repudiates the action of the House taken on two occasions and 
brings back this item restored to the bill. As far as I am 
concerned, I do not propose to vote to adopt an agreement which 
contains this position placed in the bill in such a way. It may 
be possible there are good reasons for retaining this office, but 
certainly better reasons should be urged than those given by 
the gentleman from Illinois, because the press of this city and 


1911. 


well-informed Members of this House are repeating continually 
that the President of the United States has let it be known 
that if the bill to which he refers, which he says will necessitate 
the work requiring this position, passes both Houses of Con- 
gress, it will be vetoed by the Executive. 

Mr. FULLER. How does the gentleman know that fact, and 
who authorizes him to speak for the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I am not attempting to speak for 
the President of the United States. I have more sense than to 
attempt to do so. I am stating what are well known facts. 
It is not necessary for me to speak for the President. There 
are certain methods by which the White House permits informa- 
tion about the action that will be taken on certain matters to 
permeate this town, and Members well know that when informa- 
tion of that character is permitted to leak out, it is taken as a 
hint not by Members of the minority, but by very prominent 
Members of the majority, as to the necessity of acting one way 
or another on matters of importance. That has been so recently 
demonstrated it should not be necessary to recall it to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FULLER. What is the special reason that this single 
item should be singled out by the gentleman from New York? 
Why this one when there are numerous other items in the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The special reason is that there is less 
excuse for the- continuance of this particular position than of 
any other position in Washington, and the House on two occa- 
sions during the consideration of the bill so decided; and the 
least the House has the right to expect was that those repre- 
senting the House would not surrender and report the provision 
back in agreement. 

Mr. FULLER. I understand and am reasonably informed 
that every member of the conference committee agreed to this 
matter as now reported, except the gentleman having charge of 
the matter here, and it was a vote of 5 to 1 on the conference 
committee that the second deputy should be retained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Three represented the Senate, and we 
expected that much, and two represented the House, and the 
other Member representing the House, in charge of the bill, 
made the statement that he was not in favor of yielding on this 
item. 

Mr. FULLER. And he is the only one on that committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is true that, ordinarily, where 
the House or the Committee of the House votes directly upon 
a particular item the conferees do not yield at the first meeting 
of the conferees, and possibly it would have been wiser in this 
case to have reported a disagreement on this item. Yet it does 
not seem to me to be worth while to reject the conference re- 
port at this stage of the session because of a feeling of a ma- 
jority of the House, perhaps, that this official should not be 
continued during the next fiscal year. The time of the House 
just now is more valuable on other matters than it is sending 
this whole thing back to conference, in my judgment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not this bill have to go back to 
conference anyway, as there are a number of items reported in 
disagreement, and how is the time wasted? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is partly right and partly wrong. 
The items in disagreement go back to the conferees. 

But if we reject this conference report every item in the disa- 
greement goes back to conference, and we are practically no 
nearer a solution of the problem than we were when we com- 
menced. We have not any time to waste during the balance 
of this session. This item only involves the continuance of 
one officer in his place during one fiscal year. There is a dis- 
pute as to the necessity of that officer. When the matter was 
in the Committee of the Whole House in the House I voted 
against retaining the office, but I do not believe it to be wise 
now to reject the conference and take up more time of the 
House over this so that we will be unable to properly consider 
items in other appropriation bills, where the House will be able 
to save dollars as against cents that would be saved if this item 
were stricken from this bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yield me two minutes? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I quite agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois in much of what he says in reference 
to the closing hours of this session, and too much time ought 
not to be occupied upon these matters, but, in my judgment, 
there is more involyed in that than the question of a few dol- 
lars. There is a question of principle involved in it. The 
House was informed when this bill was under consideration 
and this item was left out that the Commissioner of Pensions 
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had said that they could get along without such an officer. They 
say it only involves an expenditure of $3,600, and yet when 
the Congress is told by the head of one of the great bureaus of 
the Government that they can release a man who is drawing a 
salary, in my judgment, and in the interest of economy, we 
ought to heed the advice of the head of that bureau. As has 
been well said, Congress is drawing to a close, but, in my judg- 
ment, there is nothing to hinder us from holding night sessions 
and fighting all these matters out if they ought to be fought out. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, it is quite 
certain that we will have to hold night sessions and very likely 
have to meet at 10 o’clock in the morning and also hold night 
sessions. Then we will not have time enough. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman from Hli- 
nois, we will welcome such sessions as those beginning at 10 
o’clock in the morning, and holding night sessions if need be, 
to dispose of this business. There is a cry going up every- 
where in the interest of economy, and I want to commend the 
gentleman in charge of the bill for opposing this item; I want 
to commend the gentlemen upon that side of the House who 
have stood for economy, but if we are honest in our demands 
for economy here is a chance where we have an opportunity 
of showing whether in reality we are for or against it. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois says that we can utilize 
the time in other ways and possibly save millions of dollars. 
Here is the place where we can begin to save a part of a mil- 
lion of dollars—a useless office done away with in the House 
after a vote twice here taken upon it, and yet at the other end 
they force that officer upon us, and our conferees yielded upon 
it. I do believe, Mr. Speaker, that this conference report ought 
to be voted down, and let it go back and the conferees given 
notice that we desire to see whether we can get any better 
agreement out of the bill than has been obtained heretofore. 
Almost $100,000 was added to this bill at the other end of the 
Capitol in the way of increases of salaries—$99,000, in round 
numbers. I ask the gentleman from Illinois whether it is in the 
interest of economy that we yield upon this proposition or 
whether or not it would be in the interest of economy to refuse 
to yield and let the House take a yote upon it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires at this point to lay the 
following communication before the House from the Senate, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate resolution 349. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to furnish 
the House of Representatives with a duplicate enrolled copy of the bill 
(S. 9405) to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund, and 
for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in reimburse- 
ment therefor, and for other purposes,” the original having been lost 
or mislaid. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Journal of 
the House shows the Speaker has already signed the enrolled 
bill that was referred to, but in some way the same has been 
lost or misplaced; and the Chair therefore has signed a dupli- 
cate which the Senate has sent here. 

The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 9405) to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of June 
25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the reclamation 
fun and for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in 
reimbursement therefor, and for other purposes.” 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker when this matter was under 
consideration in the House I favored dropping the office of one 
of the Deputy Commissioners of Pensions. But, acting within 
their jurisdiction and in the discharge of their duties, the con- 
ferees receded from our disagreement to the Senate amendment, 
restoring that office, and now it is proposed to defeat the entire 
report simply because the conferees have not acted in accord- 
ance with the judgment or the wish of a few Members of this 
House. 

I want to call the attention of the House to this fact, that we 
are rapidly approaching the closing hours of this session; that 
we have up to this time passed only one-half of the appropria- 
tion bills through the House; that we have not yet considered 
a single conference report on any of the important appropria- 
tion bills. If we are going to waste the time of the House by 
defeating this report and sending all of the amendments of 
the Senate to the legislative bill back to conference, and they 
can come in here and consume several hours in the considera- 
tion of this report a second time, it will not be the fault of 
the Committee on Appropriations or the fault of those who 
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believe in disposing of this report if in the closing hours of 
this session we are obliged to pass under suspension of the rules 
important appropriation bills carrying hundreds of millions of 


dollars. We have six appropriation bills yet to dispose of in 
this House, and we have conference reports in addition to dis- 
pose of, and now we are proposing to waste more time by de- 
feating this report. If that is done, we will waste far more 
than we would gain by ultimately dropping this position. I 
hope, therefore, the report will be adopted. 
‘i a COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 
.Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I find in the report that the House has 
receded from 141 amendments, and the Senate only receded 
1 25 amendments. Does the gentleman think that is a fair 

e 

Mr. TAWNEY. That, Mr. Speaker, is a criticism that is 
made of the conferees very frequently in this House, especially 
on the legislative bill, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] knows, as every other Member of this House does, that 
one single Member, exercising his right as a Member, may, by 
making points of order on this bill, prevent any change whatever 
as to salaries, positions, or anything covered by the bill. Does 
the gentleman from Indiana think for a moment that if the 
House had had the opportunity of considering all of the amend- 
ments taken out of the bill on points of order it would have re- 
jected them? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not know. 

Mr. TAWNEY. He does not know, nor does any other Mem- 
ber of the House know, and yet when we enter a conference 
the conferees must necessarily exercise their judgment as to 
what amendments were taken out on points of order that the 
House would have agreed to in the event it had had the oppor- 
tunity, and they are simply exercising the rights they possess 
when they recede and concur in Senate amendments that merely 
restore original House provisions. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman propounds to me a 
query, and I want to say in response that, in my judgment, if 
the House had had a chance to vote, instead of using a point of 
order upon the increased salaries which the Appropriation 
Committee reported to the House, the Appropriation Committee 
would not have been sustained. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then what is the use of making a point of 
order? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
of it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest to 
my friend from Minnesota this further fact; that if these 
bills, rejected in the Senate, came to the House for amendment, 
the reverse would be largely true as to the agreement. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Absolutely true. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Senate, exercising its right, adopts 
many measures that both Houses are in favor of when it comes 
to a show-down. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I simply want to impress upon the House 
the fact that if we defeat this report on account of the acts of 
our conferees, we will consume more time in further considera- 
tion of the conference report on the legislative bill, and a great 
deal more time than the salary of this office and a great many 
offices would amount to in the aggregate for the next fiscal 
year, and, independent of the merits of the proposition, it is the 
part of good judgment and business sense for us to adopt this 
report and settle the matter. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAFF], my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, I did not get into the House 
until just a few minutes ago, after the question of our reced- 
ing to the Senate amendment with relation to the second deputy- 
ship of the Pension Bureau had been taken up. Everybody 
knows that there remain a very few days until the end of this 
session. It was therefore incumbent upon the conference com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Speaker, why can we not hear? 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. GRAFF. It was incumbent upon the conference com- 
mittee to carry out in good faith the promise made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] to certain inquir- 
ing Members of the House at the time we left the House to go 
into conference on this bill, and he promised that certain spe- 
cific items should be brought back to the House for considera- 
tion. We fulfilled that agreement with reference to these other 
items. With reference to this deputyship in the Pension Bu- 
reau, it was apparent that the Senate would not yield on that 
subject. 


Because that is the shorter way out 


Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will permit me right there, 
I may say that any Member of the House had the opportunity 
of excepting this amendment at the time the other amendments 
were excepted if he desired to do so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the House voted this amendment 
down twice in committee. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand that. But the members of the 
House conference committee had a right to assume that when 
the House was demanding the right to vote on certain amend- 
ments and did not demand a separate vote on this amendment 
that — were free to recede and concur or not, as they 
saw fit. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I remember on that occasion that sev- 
ost gentlemen insisted that the conferees should have a free 

and. 

Mr. GRAFF. In addition to that, as to the merits of the 
question, if the Senate should pass the Sulloway bill or a simi- 
lar bill, the work of the Bureau of Pensions will be largely 
increased by that legislation. 
= Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 

on? 

Mr. GRAFF, Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has the gentleman any information 
since the Sulloway bill was passed by the House that, even if 
it were to pass the Senate and become a law, this officer would 
be needed down there in the bureau to carry out that law? 

Mr. GRAFF. I do believe he will be needed. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I asked the gentleman if he has any 
information on that point. 

Mr. GRAFF. My information is based upon a personal 
observation during a period of 16 years, when I have had occa- 
sion to visit the Pension Bureau perhaps as often as any other 
Member of Congress. I happen to come from a part of the 
State of Illinois which has a large number of soldiers, and I 
know from observation and from information obtained from 
those who are interested in the Pension Bureau—those special 
examiners with whom we come in contact—that the business 
under the second deputyship is larger in amount than the 
business under what is known as the first deputyship. There 
is no merit in the contention that this second deputyship ought 
to be dispensed with under present conditions, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the main reason which moved the con- 
ferees of the House to recede and yield to the contention of the 
Senate was that it was quite apparent that this was one item 
upon which the Senate would continue to insist and that the 
House would have to finally recede; and therefore, in the in- 
terest of the expedition of business and the passage of this 
appropriation bill, it was thought wise-to leave unsettled dif- 
ferences only upon those subjects where there was an oppor- 
tunity, or at least a substantial hope, that the House might 
op Am a recession of the Senate upon the insistence of the 

ouse. 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. KOPP. In the schedule of wages throughout the de- 
partments, is it not a fact tkat firemen receive $720 a year? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the regular rate. 

Mr. KOPP. Then, can the gentleman explain why it-is that 
in this bill, in the Treasury Department, provision is made for 
three firemen, and then five firemen at $660 a year? 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman refer to the page on 
which the item occurs? 

Mr. KOPP. On page 39. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] will permit me, I think he had in mind the uniform 
compensation allowed to watchmen. There is no uniform com- 
pensation allowed to firemen; it is $720 a year unless otherwise 
provided in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. KOPP. Then, may I ask, how is the compensation of 
the firemen determined? 

Mr. TAWNEY. By the amount of work they do and the 
number of boilers they have to attend to. 

Mr. KOPP. If the gentleman will wait until I complete my 
question, he can answer it more intelligently. How is the com- 
pensation determined for one fireman? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It depends altogether on the capacity of the 
boilers and the amount of the work that he has to do. 

Mr. KOPP. When it says “ one fireman,” there must be some 
salary fixed. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the gentleman from Minnesota is mis- 
taken. I think there is a statutory salary for firemen at $720. 

Mr. KOPP. That is correct. Now, Mr. Speaker, in no de- 
partment of this Government are there firemen who receive less 
than $720 per year, except in the Treasury Department. My 
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attention was called to this after the legislative bill had 
passed the House, so I could not call the attention of the House 
to it here when that bill was under consideration. I investi- 
‘gated and found that in that department for years there had 
been five firemen drawing $660 who were doing the same work, 
side by side, boiler by boiler, with those who are drawing $720. 
Now, I am informed that the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended that this be increased, and the Senate adopted an 
amendment fixing this compensation at $720 per year instead 
of $660. Our conferees have refused to concur in that amend- 
ment and so it has been stricken out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in this bill there are any number of sal- 
aries of those higher up which have been increased, and I am 
not so narrow as to claim that in most cases they are not 
entitled to it, but I do say that in the attempt to do justice 
to those who are higher up gentlemen ought not to forget the 
poor fellows who are lower down and who are trying to live on 
$55 a month. There are five of them who are affected by this 
item. Four of them have families. They are white men and 
are trying to live like white men, and I can not see why these 
five firemen should be discriminated against when every other 
fireman in every other department is drawing $720 per year. 
So far as I am concerned I am ready to send this bill back to 
conference on that proposition alone. The humble employee is 
just as much entitled to consideration as the one more promi- 
nent. I believe that some of us at least ought to be willing to 
see that the poor fellows get justice as well as those who are 
higher up and who may also be entitled to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The House conferees saved the Government 
$300 in this matter, did they not? 

Mr. KOPP. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You ought to give them credit for that sav- 
ing, as a matter of economy, ought you not? J 

Mr. KOPP. They saved the Government $300 at the expense 
of these five poor men and their families. This is not economy, 
but it is a great injustice to these employees. I trust that the 
‘conferees will reconsider this item and see that justice is done to 
those involved. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hucues]. ' 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, it is asked here 
that we pass this conference report in the interest of the ex- 
pedition of the public business. That argument is urged now 
despite the fact that we dawdled away four or five hours yester- 
day afternoon without any serious attempt to transact business. 
It is argued that time has become of so much importance to-day 
that we should yield upon a proposition upon which the House 
twice voted, by an overwhelming majority, to dispense with 
the services of an official who practically everybody in the 
House and in the department admitted was absolutely useless. 
As was said in the debate before, this position is a sort of 
vermiform appendix upon the Pension Department. But yet 
you see that one determined place holder, supported by one 
determined Member, can “ play horse” with the whole House of 
Representatives. Now, I have no particular desire to come 
here at 10 o'clock in the morning and stay until 12 o'clock at 
night. Of course, I have no such desire, but I am perfectly 
willing to raise this issue right here and now, and let us de- 
termine whether or not this body is to hold the purse strings 
of the Nation. If this proposition had gone out upon a point 
of order, the argument made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Tawney] might have some force, but twice we solemnly 
and deliberately voted that this official should no longer be 
carried upon the pay rolls of the Nation; and no argument has 
been brought back here to us to justify the action of the con- 
ferees in failing to carry out the wishes and sentiment of this 
House. 

J was amazed when I learned that the proposition under 
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eee GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the previeus question was 
ordered. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House agree to 
the conference report? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hugues of New Jersey) there were 130 ayes and 78 noes. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Tellers are demanded. [After counting.] 
Thirty-one gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, having now disposed of the 
conference report, the matters which were left to be considered 
by the House in disagreement will come up, and I move that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to all these amend- 
ments. I presume that on a great many of them there will be 
no occasion or desire on the part of the House to consider them 
separately, and therefore I make that motion on all the amend- 
‘ments, and I will ask if there are any particular amendments 
which Members wish te consider separately. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any one 
amendment? If not, the vote will be taken on all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. If the gentleman intends to insist in the con- 
ference on a disagreement, that is one thing; but if he simply 
wants to get back into conference, so as to adjust some of these 
matters, that is different. All the matters brought back in 
disagreement are items on which there was some desire to have 
an expression of the House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not on all of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and the conferees favor some of these items, they should test 
the sense of the House by moving to concur in them, and not 
take this method, which will mislead the Honse. 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman from New York is mistaken 
when he says that all the items were specially reserved at the 
request of the House, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All but one. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; there were a number of them. There 
are one or two of the items which personally I think the House 
should concur in. That is my personal opinion, which I am 
willing to express in debate, but many of these I think the 
House would not desire to discuss; and so I suggested as a 
simple way that if there are any particular items—and 
they are all here on pages 2462 and 2463 of the Reconp—which 
Members wish to discuss or vote upon we will take them up 
separately. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If Members desire a separate action on any 
amendment they can move to concur. 

Mr. MANN. A separate vote can be had.on any amendment. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MACON. Mr, Speaker, when this matter was before the 
House a few days ago I asked the committee on conference not 
to agree to certain items that had been put on the bill by the 
Senate until after the House had had an opportunity to express 
itself upon these amendments. I thank the committee for hav- 
ing complied with my request in that regard and for having 
brought each of the propositions back for the consideration of 
the House. But, sir, I am of the opinion, after haying seen the 
House turn down its own action twice expressed on another 
proposition, that it would be useless to detain the House for a 
single moment upon a separate vote upon any question where 
an effort is being made to raid the Treasury, and for that 
reason I do not insist any further on a separate vote on any- 
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entire afternoon. I thought ihe was dead beyond redemption, 
but it seems only to have been a case of suspended animation, 
and he is back here as lively as ever, having more lives than 
a cat. [Laughter.] The gentleman from Ilinois has already 
eovered himself with glory. He has done enough this session 
to make him secure forever in the affections of the people whom 
he represents. Fifty million dollars a year increase onght to be 
enough for the gentleman, so that he would let this House have 
the little paltry sum of $2,500 a year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. No; I can not yield. I want 
to say, as an exhibition of effrontery and cheek, this surpasses 
anything that has happened here in a Jong time. [Laughter 
and applause.] 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I demand a sep- 
arate vote upon the amendment 44, in relation to the salary of 
the President's secretary. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on amendments 30, 31, 32, and 33, page 28 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
amendments numbered 99, 100, 101, 102, 200, 202, and 208. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on the increased salary of the governor of New Mexico and 
Arizona. I have not got the number of it, but I reserved that 
-when the bill was reported back the other day. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That has been agreed to, 
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À The SPEAKER. That has already been agreed to by the 
Jouse., 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments upon 
which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Very well. 


Amendments Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, 44, 45, 99, 100, 101, 102, 200, 202, 
and 203. 

The SPEAKER. The question will be taken on the other 
amendments, the motion being that the House do further insist 
upon its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 30, page 27, line 7, strike out “five” and insert 
“ six,” so as to read “ 86,000.“ 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the four amend- 
ments be considered together, 30, 31, 32, and 33. They all re- 
late to the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that amendments 30 
to 33, both inclusive, relate to the same matter. Without ob- 
jection, they will be considered together. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, they do not. 
right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments for 
the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 7, strike out “ five” and insert “ six.” 

Page 27, line 9, strike out “ thirty-two” and insett 1755 thirty-eight.” 


Page 27, line 14, strike out “ five” and insert “ six. 
Tage 27, line 16, strike out “ twenty-two” and insert “ twenty-six.” 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I object to their being 
considered together. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair again asks, Is there objection to 
the consideration of the amendments which haye just been re- 
ported? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my ob- 
jection to their consideration together. 

The SPEAKER. What is the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on a disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that the House do insist upon its 
disagreement. 5 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state to the House 
how this matter came about. The question of increasing the 
salary of the stenographers was not brought at all before the 
Committee on Appropriations, so that the question received no 
consideration before that committee at all. It was not sug- 
gested in the House, and so it received here no consideration 
nt all. It was put on in the Senate. Of course it is a matter 
that rélates entirely to the business of the House, and is a 
matter with which the House is fully acquainted, and I have 
no doubt is ready to vote upon. But I wish to have read 
from the desk the following statement in behalf of the 
Official Reporters of the House which has been handed 
to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement in the 
gentleman's time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February II, 1911. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Chairman House Conferees on Legislative Bill. 

Drar Sin: The Official Reporters of debates on the floor of the House 
respectful uest, for the first time in 38 years, a moment’s con- 
sideration by the House of the question of their annual salaries, 

The amendment placed in the bill in the Senate, being amendment 
e salaries from $5,000 to $6, 5 
e House, but was not presented 
amendments were stricken out on pena of order. This is, therefore, 

a e proposition in the House on its 
merits. 


Every one who from year to * watches the proceedings of the 
House, the rapid threshing out of subjects, the informality of debate, 
the swiftness of result, and the necessary noise and apparent confusion, 
will understand that there is no other body in the world just like this 
one; and it is the unanimous opinion of all well-info and experi- 
enced shorthand reporters that no other proceedings anywhere are so 
difficult to 8 correctly as the heavy days in the House. The 
relative difficulty of court reporting may be summed up in one question. 
How long could any court transact its ess in the midst of the con- 
fusion which is svars a practical — of the day's work of a busy 
session of the House? Consideri e inevitable difficulties, the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is undoub y the most accurate publication 
in the world. This result is possible only by the long working to- 
gether of a corps of highly trained and very skillful reporters, The 
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proceedings of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa are printed first in 
an “‘unreyised edition.“ The only other publication approaching the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the Journal of the Debates of the French 
Parliament; and in the Chamber of Deputies 24 men are employed to 
do the same work that is done in this House or six. This French corps 
is divided into 16 note takers, six revisers who take check notes, and 
two chiefs who work on alternate days. There is no other form of 
employment with which to compare the compensation, because there is 
none other which makes such peculiar demands on the skill and endur- 
ance of the employees. Every lawyer familiar with the earnings of 
the best court reporters in the larger cities, like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, is aware of the fact that they consider- 
ably exceed the amount suggested in the Senate amendment. In the 
courts of the District of Columbia no official reporters are employed, 
but all important cases are reported by privately employed shorthand 
reporters, paid by the litigants; and so few are the competent short- 
hand reporters that all the important work is done by less than 10 men. 
who, under the law of supply and demand, are able to earn—at leas 
the more successful of them—much larger annual averages than the 
salaries of the Official Reporters of the House. 

Speaking on behalf of my associates, I have a very wide acquaintance 
ean J shorthand reporters, and I know of no similar number of men 
anywhere who are their equals in the peculiar work they have to do. 
Three of them are regularly qualified and admitted attorneys at law, 
who acquired this knowledge to aid them in their work. All of them 
had many years of s al training before they were qualified for their 
present positions. ‘ot one of their prececenmee ever survived the 
strain of the work to live to normal old age. 

When the present salaries were fixed the compensation was as high 
as that of any reporters in the country. Now it is not. The increased 
size of the House membership adds, and will inevitably add, grenuy to 
the difficulty and strain of the work. Of the House employees whose 

ositions were in existence 38 years ago, all except the official reporters 
ride had their salaries largely increased. The official reporters have 
not. 


The matter is . submitted, and no member of this corps asks 
= increase unless its fitness appeals to the good judgment of the 
ouse. 
Very respectfully, FRED IRLAND, 
Senior Member of the Corps of Official Reporters. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that the reporters under the amendment now to be 
considered—that is, the official House reporters—come under 
the class of employees to whom we give an extra month at the 
end of each session. 

Mr. GILLETT. They have the month's extra salary. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And that month’s salary amounts to 
one-twelfth of $5,000? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What is the law, if there is any, that 
would preclude or prevent the Official Reporters of the House, 
when Congress is not in session, from seeking employment else- 
where? 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose there is no such law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. They are at liberty to find employ- 
ment wherever they can get it? 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose so. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gen- 
tleman to yield to me for two minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Everyone here knows that the Official 
Reporters of the House are exceedingly competent, and it is not 
a pleasant duty for me to perform this morning to oppose this 
increase of salary, but I have consistently opposed all increases 
of salary, especially where it relates to the higher class of 
employees, and I call upon the Members of this House to read 
the conference report as reported back from the Senate. -As I 
said a moment ago, the House conferees have receded on 141 
Senate amendments and the Senate on 38 amendments. I fur- 
ther call upon the Members of this House to read the bill as it 
passed the other end of the Capitol and they will see that it is 
true that every increase of salary, or almost every increase, is 
for a man who is receiving a high salary. As the gentleman 
from Wisconsin said a moment ago, the poor man who is only 
getting a salary of six or seven hundred dollars a year has had 
no attention paid to him whatever. I do believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that the time has come when the House should assert itself 
and not yote to increase these high salaries, because in my 
judgment they are now receiving all they are worth, and espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Official Reporters on this floor 
are not compelled to work more than eight or nine months in 
the two years of a session in Congress, and in my judgment 
$10,000, plus one month’s salary for each session, is abundant 
salary for the work which they perform. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to make one statement 
in view of what the gentleman from Massachusetts said in 
respect to the amendment having been made in the Senate. 
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While the bill was pending in the House a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations proposed to offer an amendment 
on the floor in order that the House might have an oppor- 
tunity to consider and pass upon the question of whether or not 
they would increase the salary of the reporters of debates on 
the floor and the stenographers to committees. Points of order 
were made against every proposition of increase, and for that 
reason the Member did not offer the amendment and the House 
had no opportunity to vote on the proposition. But at the 
request of members of the committee I addressed a communica- 
tion to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate stating these facts, and asked him to incorporate 
this amendment in the bill for the purpose of giving the House 
an opportunity to consider the matter, and I was infiuenced in 
doing that by the fact that while salaries of officers and em- 
ployees of the House have been increased generally the sal- 
aries of the floor reporters and committee stenographers have 
not been increased in 40 years. The salary which they receive 
now is the salary which was fixed 40 years ago, when the mem- 
bership was but 293. I did this because I felt that the House 
ought to have an opportunity to consider whether or not, in view 
of the increased labor of these employees and other increases 
of salary, their salary should be increased. It was for that 
reason I made the gequest of the chairman of the committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. : 

Mr. MANN. In the practice between the Senate and House 
has it not been the custom for the Senate to determine in refer- 
ence to the salaries of its employees and the House to determine 
in reference to the salaries of its employees? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Always. 

Mr. MANN. Now, does the gentleman mean to say, because 
the House has certain rules therefore the Senate shall attempt 
to determine the salaries òf employees of the House? Would he 
favor our attempting to hold out against the Senate and deter- 
mine the salaries of Senate employees because they have rules 
to which we did not subscribe? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that it is also true that, for the chairman, it has for many years 
been the custom of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House to make requests like this, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate has invariably honored 
such requests by inserting the desired amendment when it per- 
tained only to the employees of the House. 

Mr. MANN. One further question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. In a moment. Now, I want to say my re- 
quest to the chairman of the Senate committee was in con- 
formity with the long-established practice, and I was influenced 
in making that request by the fact that the salaries of these 
employees of the House was fixed many years ago, since which 
time the House has almost doubled in size and the force of 
Official Reporters has been increased during that time by only 
one. 

In view of these facts I thought they were entitled at least 
to have the proposition considered by the House that employs 
them, 

Mr. MANN. 
tion? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is not there a method under the House rules by 
which this can be brought before the House at any time on a 
report from the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That committee has not met, I am informed, 
or made any reports at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman attempt to read lectures to 
other committees of the House, and, therefore, if they do not 
meet, ask the Senate to help out the House? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]? 

Mr. MANN. It is not necessary to reply to that. Of course, 
we have reports from them constantly. We know they meet. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Do I have the permission of 
the gentleman from Minnesota to make a statement? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, with reference to 
the Committee on Accounts, I want to say that that committee 
has met frequently during this session, and the only reason we 
have not met more frequently is that the chairman of that 
committee has been for two weeks, and is now, ill and in a 
hospital. And I do not think it comes with good grace from 
my friend to suggest that the committee is negligent in its 
duty, under those circumstances, 


Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
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Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I did not say the committee had no meetings. I said that 
I was so informed, and my information comes in this way: The 
Committee on Accounts is now certifying to the Committee on 
Appropriations certain items to be carried in the general de- 
ficiency bill, and when asked why they were not acting 
on those items themselyes, I was informed that the commit- 
tee was not meeting. That is the way I obtained my infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yesterday we had a meeting 
but had no quorum, but we undertook to meet. There are only 
three members of the minority on that committee, and they 
could not of themselyes constitute a quorum. There are six 
members of the majority on that committee, and they constitute 
a quorum. It is true we have not been able to dispose of all 
the business referred to us, but I do not understand that there 
has ever been an effort before the Committee on Accounts to 
increase the salaries of these officials of the House. I want to 
say in defense of myself and the minority members—of course, 
the gentlemen who represent the majority upon that committee 
must speak for themselves—that I want to resent the idea that 
we are not discharging our duty by reporting every resolution 
here that proposes to increase the salaries of employees. I do 
not want to be understood as saying that I do not believe there 
are some salaries that ought to be increased, and I might vote 
for some, but it is not due to the fault of the Committee on 
Accounts that any proposition of this kind did not come before 
the House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not say it was. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman said that the 
Committee on Aceounts had not met. We met yesterday, and 
we propose to meet to-morrow. d 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia ought to remember 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] was in a 
pretty tight hole and had to give the best excuse he could 
think of. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman ought to give 
an excuse without censuring other people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. GILLETT. For how long? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A couple of minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York two minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I did not know until the 
gentleman from Minnesota made the statement just how this 
item got in the bill. I am not going to discuss the propriety of 
an increase of compensation for stenographers at this time. I 
consider it unwarrantable impertinence for the Senate to make 
any proposal to increase the compensation of any official of 
this House, no matter at whose suggestion it does so. I am 
inclined to believe that to prevent any repetition of such action 
this amendment should not be agreed to. This matter could 
have been presented either to the Committee on Appropriations 
or to the Committee on Accounts, where it could have received 
consideration and a recommendation made one way or the other 
to the House, and until the proper method is pursued to take 
such matters up in the House I am opposed to considering at 
all the suggestion either to increase or to change the com- 
pensation. - 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This amendment proposes to in- 
erease the salaries of the stenographers on the floor from $5,000 
to $6,000? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. For about how long a time are 
they employed each year? What is the average time? 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose the average is about six months 
each year. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. So that $5,000 is really for the 
six months’ work 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman there, 
Is it not true that recently a Member's private secretary has 
been made a stenographer to the committees? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know that it is true or that he 
was. s 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. These gentlemen possess no 
other qualifications than those required of all stenographers. 
a man who can do ordinary court work can do this work, can 

not? 

Mr. GILLETT. They have to be unusually accomplished. 
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Mr. OLMSTED. No ordinary court reporter in the United 
States could take this dialogue that is going on at this 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. What is the 
use of debating here when nobody can hear? 

Mr. GILLETT. I call for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. What is the question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. On what do we vote? 

Mr. GILLETT. The motion was that the House insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The motion pending is that the House in- 
sist on its disagreement with the Senate. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 139, noes 23. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask that the Clerk report the next amend- 
ment. 

8 Clerk rend as follows: 

m age 40, line 18, strike out a * and insert “ten,” a on page 
410 lin strike out seventy” and insert seventy-four 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 8 recede 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittetr] moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment and concur in the same. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, this proposition is new. It 
was not suggested to the House committee or to the House for 
the reason, as I understand, that the need of it did not occur to 
the White House until the resignation of the present secretary 
and the search for a successor. The position of the Secretary 
to the President has become in recent years exceedingly im- 
portant. I suppose in the last 20 years, with the enormous in- 
crease of the various activities and functions of the Federal 
Government, no department has increased in work more than 
the Executive; the crush of business which comes to the Hxecu- 
tive has been constantly swelling, so that now the White House 
is oyerrun by business of every kind. For many years it has 
been the function of the Secretary to the President to do much 
of his confidential work. We have had there very important 
and successful men. Secretary Lamont and Secretary Cortel- 
you, both of them, showed such ability in that position that 
they went into the Cabinet. Secretary Loeb became collector 
of the port of New York. There have been, there is now, and 
it is necessary that there should be, in that office men of great 
ability, great tact, and great discretion. The secretary is a 
confidential adviser, probably the most confidential adviser that 
the President has. 

Ih. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman think it requires on the 
part of this Secretary to the President any more tact or 
ability than that possessed by a Senator of the United States 
or a Representative in Congress or a United States circuit 
judge? 

Mr. GILLETT. Not necessarily; but now you can not get the 
type of man for that position that you can get for a Senator or 
Representative or circuit judge, because there goes with 
those positions a dignity that does not go to the position 
of the Secretary to the President. And the gentleman well 
knows that men take these positions not simply for the 
salary that goes with them, but for the dignity that attaches 
to them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GILLETT. Let me answer the first question first. One 
of the very purposes of this increase of salary is to give to this 
position a dignity which it ought to have, and which will indi- 
cate that it is not a mere secretaryship, as it has stood in the 
past, but a position of influence and importance; and I think 
this change of salary does largely accomplish that, and it is the 
only way it can be accomplished. There is many a man who 
would not take a secretaryship at $6,000 who would take the 
position of assistant to the President at $10,000; and there 
ought to be sufficient and salary attached to the position 
so that the President should not be obliged, as he has been in 
the past, to take a young man whose ability is yet to be proved, 
who is believed to have the capacity but has not yet been tested, 
but we ought to be able to get a man of mature years who has 


already proved that he has those qualities which are needed in 
the position. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it not true that Lamont and Cor- 
telyou and Loeb were all young men when they took this posi- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is just what I say; that in those cases 
by a happy accident men were selected who had the ability, 
although they had not proved it up to that time. They showed 
afterwards that they had the capacity for that position; but 
you ought to be able to get a man of sufficient maturity, who 
has already proved that he has those qualities, and not be com- 
pelled to guess that he has them. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman say whether or not 
he has any assurance that even though the salary be increased 
to $10,000, that would hold a man in this position when an 
opportunity presented itself for him to get $20,000 or $25,000 a 

ear? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is just what I think it would. If a 
young man takes this position to prove that he has the ability, 
and as a stepping-stone to a lucrative position, as those men 
did, then you can not hold him; or if you do, it is at a sacrifice 
which a young man ought not to be asked to make; but if you 
make it a position at $10,000 a year you can get a man of 
mature years who will take it and stay by it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. That is the very question I put to the 
gentleman a moment ago. If he gets $10,000 a year and that 
furnishes him a stepping-stone to something higher, and the 
better opportunity comes and a salary at $25,000 a year is of- 


fered to him, does not the gentleman believe he will vacate his a 


$10,000 position and take the higher one? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I do not. I think we can make this 
such an attractive office that we can keep a man of the ability 
which we ought to have there. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman understands that, even with 
this additional inducement of a greater salary, we could not 
provide in this bill against a gentlemen accepting a higher 
salary if he wanted to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, certainly not. ` 

Mr. CARLIN. We can not provide by legislation against a 
matter of that sort. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course we can not. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. ‘The gentleman recalls that in 
1898 and 1899 Mr. George B. Cortelyou was Secretary to the 
President. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Secretary 
to the President now has more duties to perform than Mr. 
Cortelyou had during President MeKinley's administration in 
1898 and 1899? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly I do. In the last 10 years the 
duties of the seeretary haye very much increased, as the coun- 
try has increased. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Is it not a fact that Mr. Cortel- 
you got only $5,000 a year in 1898 and 1899? 

a GILLETT. Very likely. That is just what I am arguing 
against. 

Mr. CARLIN. You could not get Mr. Cortelyou for that 

now. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It would be as much as he was 
worth, I think. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman would not say that seri- 
ously. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. As secretary; yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I beg to differ with the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr, Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman was arguing in behalf of 
dignity a little while ago. I understand from his argument 
that he takes the position that for this $6,000 salary paid to 
the Secretary. to the President we can not buy a sufficient 
amount of dignity to fill that office. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not say so, 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman thinks that the additional 
$4,000 will add only dignity to the office. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did say “only dignity;” I think it does 
add dignity and it adds attractiveness, 

Mr. CLAYTON. What public excuse or reason is that for 
the expenditure of public funds? 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will hear me I will try to 
give him some information. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It appears to me that $6,000 has heretofore 
proved an adequate compensation, and I see no reason why any 
man should be paid more for dignity than a man who presides 
over a circuit court as judge. I suppose he has as much dig- 
nity as anybody, and I suppose that a Senator of the United 
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States has as much dignity as anybody. Is it claimed that, 
therefore, in order to get Senators and circuit court judges of 
great dignity we ought to buy them more dignity by in- 
creasing their salaries? I will thank the gentleman for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is argu- 
ang on my side. Either he misinterprets or distorts what I 
said. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not appreciate the sarcasm. 

Mr. GILLETT. What I said was that a circuit court judge 
or a Senator would take those positions not on account of the 
salary alone, but on account of the dignity; that the positions 
themselves were above that of a secretary to the President, and 
for that reason they attracted men to fill them. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman if a similar propo- 
sition did not come here from the Senate to give the Secretary 
of State an undersecretary at $10,000 a year, and was not this 
same argument made in favor of that, and, although the House 
did not agree to it, have we seen any lack of perfect service in 
that department? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is not this proposition. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts advo- 
cated it. 

Mr. GILLETT. There is no question but that the duties of 
the President's secretary are extremely important for one rea- 
son, because of the confidential relations he must have with 
the President. He ought to be a man who is thoroughly sym- 
pathetic with the President and has the same political and 
moral outlook, because he is his most intimate adviser and 
friend. Therefore he ought to be a man of great natural and 
cultivated capacity. 

Moreover, he is in a great measure the mentor as to the occu- 
pation of the President. He has to divide up his time for him. 
The President can not waste his time in making social and 
business appointments. His secretary must be a man of such 
discretion and sagacity—and that is a hard quality to get—that 


he can make these arrangements and engagements which the 


President has no time to make. 
of tact and ability and judgment. 

Then, the Secretary to the President has necessarily to deal 
very largely with the press. Somebody has to regulate what 
shall go out from the White House. There are few matters 
which require more discrimination than that. He has, too, to 
be a buffer between the President and the public. A man 
ought not to be taken without experience, but the position ought 
to be able to secure a man of mature years who can be a friend 
and confidant and intimate of the President. I do not think 
$10,000 is too much to pay for that, and I do not believe for 
less we can be sure of securing a man competent for the 
position, 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, we have had Presi- 
dents and private secretaries to the Presidents before the 
present administration. While I agree that there is a good 
deal of work and increased work for a private secretary in the 
office of the President, yet men like Daniel Lamont, George 
Cortelyou, and William Loeb have filled that position with dis- 
tinguished honor and ability, and I do not believe that an ad- 
ministration proclaiming to the country that it is necessary to 
practice the strictest economy ought to come here and ask 
that the private secretary’s salary shall be increased to 
$10,000 a year. Men serve here in the House and in the 
Senate for one-quarter less than is asked for this particular 
office. 

This bill when it left the House and went over to the Senate 
and came back here after it had been amended in that body 
contained more than 200 amendments. Most of them were 
amendments increasing the salaries of men whose salaries are 
already high. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What did it amount to? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I think the increases amounted to 
more than $100,000 upon salaries alone. 

Mr. Speaker, such an increase as is shown in this bill in the 
salaries of those whose salaries are already high should not be 
allowed. 

We ought to stand for economy, and I regret that it is not pos- 
sible to vote on all the increases in this bill, but such a thing 
ean not be done now. Below I give the amount of increase in 
new items and increase in salaries as shown in this bill by 
amendments when the bill came back to this body. This 
=e, is approximately. correct and shows a large increase in 
salaries. 


That requires a vast amount 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. 
Mr. TAWNEY, At that time he contemplated continuing in 
the office he is now filling. He did not and would not accept 
an increase of salary if Congress saw fit to give it to him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think that is very much to his credit. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Therefore, he did not ask for the increase, 
but now he asks for it, knowing 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Oh, the gentleman is not now asking 
a question. He is trying to destroy the effect of the argument 


Interior Department: I desire to make, and he can do that in his own time. What is 
PP Ä» OP | *ẽůuͤꝛà́àt⁊mk·a nanen SUE tee snanne the theory upon which the Secretary to the President urges 
Seeond deputy com- Assistant commissioner....} 500 this compensation to be increased? I will quote what he 
ae Peary Said: 


Investigations, ete......... 
Electrical engi The Secretary to the President, theoretically, should be an old friend 
and associate of the President, some man who has known the President 
long, knows his personal and political 5 and can act in a busi- 
ness way as a kind of business aid. He should come and go with the 
Chief Executive. 

I agree that he should come and go with the Chief Executive, 
but the experience of every President of the United States has 
been that the type of man described by Mr. Norton would not 
make a good secretary. The President has rarely in the history 
of the country selected some old friend and associate ac- 
quainted with his personal and political friends. 

That is not the type of man needed at all. What is needed 
is a man somewhat disassociated from the President who will 

Oe e a e have a somewhat different viewpoint and temperament, so as to 

val 3 20, 000 be able to prevent errors being made in handling people at 
eer 1 the White House more successfully than if he have the same 

temperament and characteristics of the President. I might 
refer to the last administration and the success with which 
certain things were accomplished in the White House as per- 
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sod . ee oe haps the most emphatic argument in favor of not having a man 
of appeals, ` of the same temperament and same characteristics and who had 
PE 1 ee . 200 fonnnanee long been associated with the President in his official work. 
jographer, Meh | Ghar e a l Mr. Cortelyou had not been long associated with President 


EATA | O00 ERT. Roosevelt. He entered that office as a clerk, a stenographer 

Mr. GILLETT. If the gentleman will permit, he does not 
wish to claim that friends are necessarily of the same tempera- 
ment and characteristics? : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; but the men who go into the White 
House are much better off if they are not permitted to get too 
close to its occupant. Mr. Cortelyou went to the White House 
as stenographer from the Post Office Department, and by dif- 
ferent promotions finally became Secretary to the President. 
Nobody charges him with a lack of capacity; that he was not an 
efficient man. From that office he went to the head of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and organized it. From 
there he went to the Post Office Department, and then to the 
Treasury Department. Now, because a very estimable and com- 
petent man is about to retire, it does not seem to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Republican Party is so devoid of patriotic and 
competent men that the President among his close friends, who 
are keenly interested in the success of his administration, will 
not be able to obtain a competent, efficient Republican as a sec- 
retary unless his salary be fixed higher than ever before in the 
history of the Government, higher than that of Members of the 
House, higher than that of Members of the Senate and of many 
important officials in every department of the Government. I 
know the Republican Party is in somewhat desperate straits, 
but I am unwilling to confess it has come to such a condition, 
[Applause.] This increase is not justified and should not be 
granted. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I believe this 
salary should be made $10,000 a year, and for any man fitted 
to fill the position I think it is a very moderate sum. There is 
no position in this Government that is more exacting in its 
duties. There is no man called upon to endure more hardships. 
The White House, I regret to say, has become the dumping 
ground of the Nation’s troubles, and every man in this House 
knows it. A man capable of properly performing the duties 
incumbent upon the President's secretary ought to be a diplo- 
mat; he ought to be a man capable of courteously handling 
men; he has to be a man of infinite tact and never-ending 
energy; and to the assistance of such a man the President of 
the United States is entitled. He takes the place, in a large 
measure, of the general manager of a corporation, for this Gov- 
ernment is the greatest corporation in the worldy They have 
their presidents, but people having dealings with them go to 
the general manager so frequently that his office has much more 
onerous and exacting duties than the chief himself, and in this 
particular case the position is not unlike the one I have 
mentioned. 


Senate decreased items: For —＋ testing machine, Pittsburg, Pa., $25,000. 
Net increase in Senate amendments, $151,850. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, which will result in 
the compensation of the Secretary to the President being fixed 
at $10,000 a year. I shall not enter into a discussion as to 
whether the occupant of that office, who receives to-day $6.000 

`a year, gets adequate compensation for the services performed. 
In comparison with the compensation paid to other important 
officers of the Government he is adequately paid. The As- 
sistant Secretary of State receives $5,000 a year. The three 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury receive $5,000 a year. 
The man who, in my judgment, performs as important and as 
difficult work as any man in the Government service, requiring 
much higher capacity and a different type of man than the 
President’s secretary, is the Comptroller of the Treasury, and 
his compensation has been, up to the present, $6,000 a year. 

When the legislative bill was under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Secretary to the President ap- 
peared before the committee. He made the statement that the 
executive force in the White House was costing seventy thou- 
sand and some odd dollars a year. He said that the organiza- 
tion there was such that the best results could not be obtained; 
that what was needed were higher class men in some of the 
offices, and that some of the well-paid men in the lower positions 
might be dropped. He asked the committee for authority to 
reorganize the force, to have an assistant to the secretary, at 
$5,000; an executive clerk, to be called chief clerk, at $4,000; 
an appointment clerk, at $3,500; a record clerk, at $2,500; 2 
expert stenographers, at $2,500 each; an accountant, at $2,500; 
2 correspondents, at $2,250 each; 1 disbursing clerk, at $2,000; 
8 clerks, at $2,000 each; 6 clerks of class 4, $10,800; 2 clerks of 
class 2, at $1,600 each; 5 clerks of class 2, at $1,400 each; 2 
clerks of class 1, at $1,200 each; 1 clerk-messenger, $1,000; 2 
messengers, $900 each; 2 messengers, at $840; 2 laborers, at 
$720; and in that schedule which was submitted to the com- 
mittee by him he placed the compensation of the Secretary to 
the President at $6,000 a year. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman who is now occupying the 
position of the secretary is the one who presented that schedule. 
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The comparison suggested in this debate between the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives is not fair. The man who 
occupies this position does not have a moment’s time the year 


round to devoted to his private business; other men do. His 
work is continuous, day and night, from the Ist day of January 
until the 3ist day of December. He comes constantly in con- 
tact with Senators and Representatives in Congress, also with 
the representatives of the press and the great body of the people 
who go to the White House on business. Ability of the highest 
order is essential to success in that position. I do not believe 
the salary will change the importance of the position. Its dig- 
nity is fixed by its duties, and they are not only manifold in 
number, but widely varied in their character. The talent of the 
business man, the skill of the statesman, and the adroitness 
and courtesy of the diplomat are all attributes which can find 
play in this position. Mr. Speaker, for these reasons I believe 
that the salary of $10,000 would be a very modest sum as com- 
pensation, and I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
teman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I regret that as a Member of the 
majority of this House I can not support this amendment. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] It would be far more 
agreeable to me to be able to support it, but I believe the in- 
crease is entirely disproportionate to the service rendered as 
compared with the salaries paid in other branches of the Goy- 
ernment service. 

I do not understand that the character of the duties of the 
Secretary to the President have changed from the time of the 
inception of this Government to the present time, except that 
the country has grown, and consequently the duties have be- 
come more arduous. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittert], in advocating it, made, in my judgment, the best 
argument for its defeat when he said that Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. 
Lamont, and Mr. Loeb had served there. I would remind him 
that this office has become a stepping-stone to preferment to a 
better place outside of the Government service, and therefore 
the gentleman who occupies it should be willing to take the 
salary as it exists to-day. 

Now, a great deal has been said of the dignity of this office 
as a reason for increasing the salary. What is the dignity of 
this office compared to that of a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives? It is simply that of an executive 
clerk, a clerk to the President. It has always been so con- 
sidered, and I trust that the time will never come when it is 
not so considered. 

True it is that it has been filled by many distinguished men, 
among others, Sidney Webster, one of the greatest lawyers in 
this country; John Hay, the able United States Secretary of 
State; Horace Porter, ambassador to France; Daniel S. La- 
mont, Secretary of War; George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and William Loeb, collector of the port of New 
York; and rarely has it been more efficiently filled than it is at 
present. The dignity of the office while held by all of them in 
no way was affected by the amount of salary. 

Why, if you increase this salary to $10,000 a year you will 
have the next Secretary to the President—and I do not say 
under the present President, but under some other President— 
so inflated that it will be the old story of the Doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives from Texas who, during Gen. 
Grant’s administration, wrote home and said that he was a 
“bigger man than old Grant.” That story reflects what will be 
the feeling of the person who will fill the office if we increase 
its salary to $10,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who can see 
no reason for this increase. I have been trying for eight years 
to find out just what are the duties of the Secretary to the 
President. I have been able to find out some of them. One of 
his duties seems to be to prevent Members of this House who, 
in the discharge of their official duties, have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the President of the United States, from seeing the 
President, even on business. 

Those duties of this official, which are most prominently 
brought to the attention of the public, could be discharged, 
with just as much tact as has been displayed heretofore, by the 
intelligent colored gentleman who acts as messenger in the 
Speaker’s room. It was not long ago that, at the command of 
one of these secretaries to the President, an old lady, the mother 
of a family, who did not leave the outer office as soon as the 
secretary thought she ought to leave, at the command of the 
secretary was dragged screaming across the White House 
grounds by Secret Service officers assisted by Negroes. If these 


secretaries on a salary of $6,000 a year can be guilty of such 
absolute lack of tact, of such outrages as these, in the name of 
God what will they do if we increase their salaries to $10,000 
a year? One of these prize fighters, Jack Johnson, or John L. 
Sullivan, or any of them, could carry out some of the duties 
with which these secretaries seem to be charged. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who ear- 
nestly hope that this proposition will prevail. If the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RANEY], who has just taken his seat, con- 
siders the argument he has made an intelligent and dignified 
discussion of this proposition, I am willing that he shall have 
the monopoly of that style of argument. If he considers that 
a prize fighter or a messenger of this House is equal to this 
task of the President’s secretary, I do not care to enter into 
any discussion with him along that line. 

Mr. MANN. He was talking about what he hoped would 
occur in the next administration. 

Mr. OLMSTED. He might be in a position then to secure 
what he desires. In my judgment, the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent should be a man of wide experience in political and public 
affairs, familiar with the public questions of the day, ac- 
quainted with the public men of the day, and in every way 
qualified to stand by and assist the President in the performance 
of a great portion of his minor duties, leaving the President 
himself free to consider the larger matters. While I am not 
an aspirant for the position and would not take it at even the 
increased salary, I think that a term or several terms of serv- 
ice in one or other of the Houses of Congress would largely 
improve the capacity and fitness of a Secretary to the President. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would the gentleman consider it a pro- 
motion? ’ 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, I will say this, that there are about 
95 per cent of us who would not be as well fitted to fill that 
position as we are to do what we are doing here. I hope that 
if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], upon his annexa- 
tion-of-Canada platform, shall ever succeed in reaching the 
White House he may be able to secure the services of my friend 
from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] as his private secretary; but 
I do not believe that gentleman would accept the position at 
either $6,000 or $10,000 per annum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman admits that there will be a 
Democratic President. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Has the gentleman any knowledge as to 
what “lame duck” will be given this place if it is increased to 
$10,000? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have no knowledge as to who will be 
selected for that purpose, but I do know and we all understand 
that in the contemplated retirement of the very courteous gen- 
tleman who now fills that position the President is in great 
difficulty in securing a man at all suitable at the present salary. 
The commerce of the country has more than doubled within 
the past few years; the public questions which the President 
must consider have vastly increased in number and importance. 
The duties of the secretary have correspondingly increased 
since the present salary was fixed. His duties are not only 
important, but often of a delicate and confidential nature. He 
is on duty night and day 365 days in the year, and in leap 
year 366. The President is in great difficulty in his effort to 
secure a man at all suitable at the present salary. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman believe that if the salary 
were now $10,000 it would make any difference with respect to 
this present incumbent? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not believe it would; but it does make 
a difference in securing a successor to him. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this Senate amendment. If the press correctly informs us, the 
condition of the Federal Treasury is such that the President is 
even now threatening to veto measures passed by Congress 
carrying relief to many people. We recently passed here, by 
an overwhelming vote, a bill which would carry sunshine into 
the homes of 450,000 people, old men, men who wore the blue and 
who followed the fate of the flag, and yet we are told by the 
press that by reason of the depleted condition of the Treasury 
the President will be compelled to veto that bill if the Senate 
dares to pass it. And yet these same gentlemen are to-day 
asking us, asking Congress, to vote an increase of about 70 
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per cent in the salary of the President’s secretary. I am op- 
posed to it. There can be no good reason assigned for it. 
Gentlemen may talk about tact and skill and all of those 
peculiar qualifications so essential to the performance of the 
duties of this position, but the fact remains that for a great 
many years we have existed and no complaint has ever been 
made, so far as I know, on account of the inefficiency and 
incapacity of the gentlemen who have chanced to fill that office 
from time to time. 

I hope this House will vote down the proposition. There is 
too much of a disposition here to grant increases of salaries to 
those who already draw lucrative salaries. There is too much 
indifference to the cry that comes from the people all over this 
country, who are working for meager salaries, for a slight raise 
in their pay. Here in the city of Washington are thousands and 
thousands of people, representing every State in the Union, 
who are applying earnestly, almost piteously, to this Congress 
for a slight increase in their wage, that is so low now as to 
make it almost impossible for them to subsist; and yet we 
answer them, we answer the great multitude of people, by say- 
ing the condition of the Public Treasury will not justify the in- 
crease. But let one man with powerful political influences back 
of him appeal here, and gentlemen who ordinarily stand in de- 
fense of the Treasury are, it seems, leading in the raid upon 
the Treasury. I protest against it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. s 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, while the proposed 
increase in this salary is greater than I would like to see made 
in one jump, yet if there can not be any intermediate figure fixed 
I am for the amendment as it stands. I believe in economy, 
but I believe in a wise economy, and the President of the United 
States, as the head of this great Nation, occupies a position 
where he needs at his elbow constantly a man of great ability 
and of great reliability. For seven days in a week and for 
865 days in a year the private secretary to the President is on 
duty, and on duty a great many hours every day. His work 
is of a very arduous character, and he needs to be a man of 
great judgment, of fine discretion, of splendid training, willing 
and able to deal with all classes of persons. If in the past, 
as has been intimated, the secretaries have not been what they 
ought to be, that is only an additional reason why a better 
salary should be paid, and better men obtained; and Congress, 
I think, ought to be consistent with itself in this matter. It 
has already appropriated some $25,000 a year to enable the 
President of the United States to be absent from his office, and 
in his absence the duty falls upon his private secretary to 
meet contingencies which the President would have to meet were 
he there. That is an additional reason why that secretary 
should be a man of fine ability. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does he not take a vacation in the summer? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; the private secretary to the 
President can not have any vacation, except as he accompanies 
the President. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does he not ride all over the country with 
the President at public expense? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Two minutes is too short a time 
to enable me to permit the gentleman from Alabama to inject 
his speech into mine. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I simply wanted to improve the gentleman’s 
speech; that is all. [Laughter.] I might add that while this 
is not a political matter, I may be influenced somewhat by 
the fact that the office is soon to be filled by a Democrat—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the real reason 
why this amendment is being supported here is not being stated 
in the debate, and probably will not be. Consequently I am 
going to state some reasons why I think the amendment should 
not be supported. 

I do not think gentlemen will be led astray by these argu- 
ments with reference to it being necessary to clothe this official 
or this office with dignity. The rapidity with which gentlemen 
holding this place come and go is repellant to any notion of 
dignity. And after all, what is the chief function of a secre- 
tary to the President, or what has it been in the past 8 or 12 
years? He has been the goat of the administration, upon whose 
sacrificial head are laid the sins of the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. If the President makes few mistakes the gentleman’s 
tenure of office may be long. If the President makes a great 
many mistakes his tenure of office will be almighty short. Now, 
that is the fortune of war. He takes his chances. He gets a 
good salary, fully commensurate with the nature of the duties 


that he has to discharge. And in this day and time, when we 
hear from eyery department of the Goyernment of the tremen- 
dous effort that is being made in the interest of economy, it 
seems to me little less than foolish for gentlemen to ask that 
we depart from that policy in a case of this kind and give an 
already well-paid official more salary, as some gentleman has 
said, than is received by circuit judges, Members of Congress, 
and United States Senators. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAFF] three minutes. 

Mr. GRAFF. Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees I antici- 
pated that there would be no trouble about the House conceding 
this request of the President of the United States, chiefly be- 
cause the House, as I looked upon it, would yield that much 
to the discretion of the President of the United States in a 
matter so intimately personal as the position of Secretary to 
the President and the compensation thereof. 

Every one of us knows the growing pressure of work upon 
the President of the United States, and I think we ought to give 
him all the equipment at least that he himself thinks necessary. 
In private, around me, as I have sat here during this debate, 
there has been speculation as to what Member of the House 
would, for instance, be fully equipped for a position of this 
character and the talents that were necessary to meet all of 
the requirements of such a position. The position demands a 
man of varied talents. 

Mr. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAFT. I do. 

Mr. RAINEY. Does my colleague know that Members of this 
House have been summoned by this Secretary to his private 
office and have been asked by him to vote for this increase in 
his own salary? 

Mr. GRAFF. I know this: That the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent who now occupies that position has already resigned to 
take effect in the near future, and I know that he has not con- 
ferred with me upon the subject; and the way in which I ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the President himself desired this 
to be done was through the action of the Senate and the com- 
munication which was sent to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Does the action of the Senate 
always reflect the wishes of the President? 

Mr. GRAFF. I know it is the custom in this Congress and 
has been so for a century, to yield to the Senate concerning 
their conclusions as to the salaries and number of the em- 
ployees of the Senate, and, on the other, it has been the custom 
of the Senate to yield to the House in its conclusions as to the 
salaries of the employees of the House. It would seem to me 
that we ought to yield at least an equal amount of courtesy to 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time the 
President of the United States has requested that the salary 
of the Secretary to the President be increased. It has been re- 
quested on two previous occasions during my service on the 
Committee on Appropriations. Much of the opposition to the 
proposed increase now, as heretofore, arises from the fact that 
we thoughtlessly construe the duties of the position of Secre- 
tary to the President as the term “secretary” naturally im- 
plies. That is, we assume that it is only a subordinate posi- 
tion, without any administrative or executive authority or re- 
sponsibility; that it is merely a position of confidential errand 
boy to the President. In this we make a great mistake. It is 
a position that requires intelligence, tact, and good judgment, 
and a great deal of originality as well as diplomacy. The man 
capable of filling it is worth $10,000 a year. 

I am in favor of this increase also for the reason that it will 
enable the President to delegate to the man selected for this 
position some of the responsibility and much of the detail work 
he is called upon to perform. Members of the House who will 
stop to consider for one moment will see the extent to which 
the duties and responsibilities of the President are increased 
by Congress at every session. During this Congress we have 
greatly increased his responsibilities and duties and have greatly 
added to his labors. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In one case by requiring him to investigate 
with respect to discriminations in all tariff matters between 
this country and all foreign countries. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We gave him $250,000 to do it. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Yes; we gave him $250,000, and thereby 
charged him with the responsibility of not only of administering 
that service, but also of administering that appropriation. We 
also gave him $100,000, and charged him with the duty of in- 
vestigating departmental methods, with a view to increasing 
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the efficiency of the public service, as well as economies in that 
service, by adopting more modern methods of administration 
than have heretofore obtained. It would therefore be an act of 
discourtesy to refuse him this request. 

We have, as I have said, in every Congress been adding to the 
duties and responsibilities of the President. To grant this re- 
quest will enable him to secure the services of another man to 
whom he can refer much of the drudgery he otherwise will be 
obliged to do, and afford him the time and opportunity for the 
consideration of questions of national policy and administration 
he is required to act upon in the discharge of his constitutional 
duties as President. - 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Have not we also taken away a large part of 
the duties from him by not compelling him to make all the ap- 
pointments to office, which takes up most of the time of the 
President for nine months? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman knows that that statement is 
not correct. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why is it not correct? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Because he never made the appointments that 
are now in the classified service. The appointments he makes 
are outside of the classified service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But we are eliminating those offices right 
along and putting them into the classified service. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say, in conclusion, that the duties 
and responsibilities of the President have not only accumulated 
in number, but they have greatly increased in magnitude during 
the past 15 years. Any Member of this House who was here 18 
years ago and visited the White House never saw the crowd of 
visitors demanding an audience with the President that he sees 
now. You never saw the crowds of Senators and Representa- 
tives there waiting for an interview with the President that you 
see now. The President should have next to him a man in 
whose judgment, political and otherwise, he has sufficient con- 
fidence to delegate the performance of some of these duties and 
the doing of much of the work he now personally performs. 
This would be a great reiief to him, and it would afford him 
time and opportunity for the consideration of great national 
policies and questions affecting the administration of govern- 
mental affairs that no President can possibly give to such ques- 
tions because of the vast amount of detail and drudgery work 
which the public and Congress now demands of him. I sin- 
cerely hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

4 The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
ered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now, Will the House recede 
in its disagreement to the Senate and concur in the amend- 
ment? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were 52 ayes and 130 noes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, 

The SPEAKER, All those in favor of tellers will rise. [After 
counting.] Twenty-six gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient 
number, and tellers are refused. 

So the motion was lost. 

a FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
adhere. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; it is proper to leave it to the conferees; 
the conferees will understand this, and I will say to my friend 
from New York that if it ever comes back I will stand by him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We might as well settle it now. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is fair to the conferees. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the motion. I will move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the two Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Chair is informed that the next four amendments relate 
to the same subject. Without objection, they will be considered 
together. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 99, insert on page 100, line 18: “Assay office at 
Charlotte, N. C.” 

Leni vasa „No. 100, insert on page 100, line 19: “Assayer anā 
melter, $1,500. 

EE taa No. 101, insert on pase 100, line 20: “For wages of 
workmen and other clerks and emp 28 $900." 

Amendment No. 102, insert on page 100, line 22: “For incidental 
and contingent expenses, $500.” 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on a disagreement of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. WEBB. I will ask the gentleman to yield to me for 
five minutes. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman for 
five minutes. ; 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, swept of parliamentary verbiage, 
not to agree to these amendments simply means the abolition 
of the assay office at Charlotte, N. C. That office is the most 
historic building, possibly, in our State, situated in the beautiful 
city of Charlotte, a few hundred feet from the spot where the 
first declaration of independence was made on the North 
American Continent. The people down there have an affection 
for the institution, because it has been there since 1831, and in 
that time it has assayed millions and tens of millions of gold 
and silyer money. If you adopt the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, you abolish this great institution, and 
8 it standing for the bats and cobwebs to infest in the 

uture. 

Mr. MXNN. Oh, the gentleman will get it for something else. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I insist it is poor economy to adopt 
this motion. In the first place, the Government heretofore has 
expended $4,750 a year to maintain this institution. The 
amendments which I now ask this House to hold in this bill 
provide for only $2,900. In other words, the Senate placed in 
the bill $2,900 for the maintenance of this historic institution 
instead of $4,750. The Senate cut out an assistant assayer en- 
tirely, $1,250. They reduced the appropriation for workmen 
and clerks $180, and cut dewn the appropriation for contin- 
gent expenses from $920. to $420, making a clear reduction of 
$1,850 in this one institution, asking that the House appro- 
priate only $2,900. Now, if this institution is abolished it will 
cost at least $1,200 to secure a caretaker, and that ought to be 
figured if it is a question of economy. The receipts last year 
were something like $1,000, and that was the low-water mark 
for the office. There are then $2,200 that we should deduct 
from the $2,900, and you have the great Government of the 
United States appropriating only $700 for the convenience of 
the gold producers in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Virginia, and last year, although it was a low-water mark, 
there were 206 depositors at this office, and in the last four 
years more than a million dollars in gold have been assayed at 
this great office. A 

We pay more than $700 to maintain a rural route, and why 
should we swallow camels and strain at gnats and stickle at 
$700 for the convenience of 200 depositors of gold and silver 
just now, when the gold production in North Carolina and 
the other States has taken an additional impetus, and in the 
next few years we expect to see the output increased in won- 
derful proportion. There is gold in those four States, but it 
is hard to dig it out of the earth—harder than to get it as they 
do it by placer mining in Alaska. The ore experts tell us that 
it is going to increase there, and additional facilities are now 
being placed for the purpose of digging out more gold. I hope 
that the House will give us one more chance down there and 
not destroy the assay office in this manner. Give us one more 
chance to see if we do not increase our gold deposits. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Where would these gold producers be obliged 
to go to have their assays made if this were abolished? 

Mr. WEBB. Either to New Orleans or to Philadelphia. 

Mr. FOSTER of Ilinois. How much gold is produced in 
North Carolina? 

Mr. WEBB. I can not tell the gentleman. It varies. Two 
hundred and eighteen thousand dollars was assayed there in 
1908. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, there was not that much gold produced 
in North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. I did not say that. I said assayed at this 
office. It is not a great quantity, and it is hard to get it out 
of the ground, but we have it there. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. There is some deep mining and 
some placer mining? 

Mr. WEBB. There is no placer mining in our State that 
amounts to anything. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the amount required to keep up this 
office ? 

Mr. WEBB. The Government will be at an extra expense of 
only $700 a year. Now, Mr. Speaker, to show the importance 
of the matter to the State of North Carolina, day before yes- 
terday the legislature—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WEBB. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. Day before yesterday, to show you, Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen of the House, how our State regards this matter, 
it was deemed of sufficient importance to be brought up in the 
legislature, and every member of the legislature, Republicans 
and Democrats, voted for this resolution, which only arrived 
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this morning, and with the consent of the House I will 
read it. j 
Mr. AUSTIN. And the three Republicans voted for it. 
Mr. WEBB. The three Republican Members from North 
Carolina are for it. 
A joint resolution in regard to the United States assay office at 
Charlotte. 


Whereas a movement is on foot before the National Congress to 
abolish the United States assay office at Charlotte; and 

Whereas this assay office is a great convenience to the mining in- 
dustries in the two Carolinas and Georgia: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That our Senators and Representatives be uested to use thelr influence 
and best efforts to prevent such action and to secure the continuance 
and maintenance of this office as heretofore. 

Resolved further, That this resolution shall be forwarded at once to 
74 5 Senators and to the 10 Representatives in Congress from this 

e. 


In the general assembly, read three times and ratiñed, this the 14th 
day of February, 1911. 
W. C. NEWLAND, 
u e of the Senate. 


. C. Down, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Examined and found correct. 
s PETHEL, for Committee. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
OFFIC OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Raleigh, February 14, 1911. 


I, J. Bryan Grimes, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
original resolution on file in this office. 

itness my hand and official seal at my office in Raleigh, this the 14th 
day of February, 1911. 
J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I ask that you do not concur in 
this amendment, but vote it down and provide for this great 
institution with this small appropriation. I hope the Members 
of the House will vote down the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri {Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize with the po- 
sition taken by the gentleman from North Carolina in attempt- 
ing to retain this assay office. I made an effort for several 
years to do the same thing with respect to the assay office in 
St. Louis. In my judgment it would be a parody upon legisla- 
tion if the assay office in St. Louis would be abolished and the 
one at Charlotte, N. C., retained, because the business at St. 
Louis is about four or five times the volume of that of Char- 
lotte. In spite of those facts I consented to the abolishment of 
the assay office in St. Louis in deference to the desire of the 
experts of the Treasury Department, who wanted to inaugurate 
a new plan in the interest of economy. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In view of the statement of 
gentlemen that this industry in North Carolina is only an 
infant industry, I think, on the theory of the gentleman's party, 
it ought to be protected more than the St. Louis office, which 
is fully grown. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Well, there is no trouble about taking 
care of infant industries. This is part of the new plan of the 
Treasury Department, which is strictly in accordance with 
the spirit of economy which controls the present Republican 
administration. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Was the gentleman in favor of 
that? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Will my friend yield for a 
question which is pertinent to this matter? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I will. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I am in sympathy, of 
course, with my colleague from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB] 
and in favor of retaining the assay office at Charlotte, N. ©., 
favoring it not only personally, but, besides, the North Caro- 
lina Legislature has passed resolutions favoring it. I am in 
sympathy with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] 
also, and I would like to see both assay offices retained; but 
the gentleman is mistaken, I think, in saying that the business 
at St. Louis is larger than the business at Charlotte, N. ©. I 
have the hearings in my hand, and the business at both places 
is about the same. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I have only five minutes, 
and the gentleman can put in the figures, if he desires, in his 
own time. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I did not want to embar- 
rass the gentleman at all, but I simply wanted to state the facts 
from the hearings before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House to the fact that when this bill 


was before us previously, and when the merits of the plan rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department were under discussion 
here, and when it was the proper time for the gentlemen from 
North Carolina to make their arguments in fayor of maintain- 
ing their assay office at Charlotte, not a voice was raised by 
them at that time. I was here in my seat and stated that I did 
not propose to continue fighting at every term and every session 
of Congress for the maintenance of an office which the execu- 
tive branch of the Government had declared was unnecessary, 
but gentlemen from North Carolina were silent then, and not until 
the bill went over to the Senate and some enterprising gentleman 
representing the State of North Carolina had that item rein- 
serted do they come and raise their voices in behalf of Char- 
lotte, and that is after the Committee on Appropriations, by a 
unanimous vote of Republicans and Democrats, had decided that 
it was wise and proper and economical to reduce the number of 
ay offices, and that the work should be done at the larger 
offices. 

Now, the gold from North Carolina can easily be sent to the 
mint at Philadelphia or to the mint at New Orleans, the same 
as the people of Missouri propose to send their gold to Phila- 
delphia or to some other large assay offices or mints. And for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of the general plan of 
reform inaugurated by the Treasury Department, and in the in- 
reget Or even-handed justice, Charlotte will be stricken from 

e fi 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bartnorpr] has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
to me for five minutes? 

Mr. GILLETT. Will not two minutes be sufficient? 

Mr. SMALL. I would rather have five minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] is now opposed to the retention 
of the assay office at Charlotte. Admittedly he has made an 
argument heretofore in favor of the retention of an assay office 
in the city of St. Louis, both of which were omitted in the 
House bill, but because the other body inserted an amendment 
to this bill retaining the assay office at Charlotte, though at a 
greatly decreased cost, and because St. Louis was not added by 
the other body, therefore the gentleman has changed his front 
and now contends that this assay office should be discontinued. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand the hearings on this bill, and 
the gentleman from the Treasury Department who was testify- 
ing stated that none of these assay offices were necessary, and 
when asked by a member of the committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON], if he had recommended the abolish- 
ing of all the assay offices, he said: 


We have not dared to go that far. 


But he said they only recommended the discontinuance of the 
two assay offices at Charlotte, N. C., and at St. Louis. 

Now, if in going that far he was actuated by motives which 
discriminated against both Charlotte and St. Louis, then I take 
it that this House will not discriminate, but that if all the assay 
offices are unnecessary it will discontinue all or will retain all, 
and because, forsooth, the assay office in the city of St. Louis 
has not been included as an amendment by the other body con- 
stitutes no good reason why the assay office at Charlotte should 
be discriminated against. And this assay office occupies a bet- 
ter position than that at St, Louis, because, while the amount 
of gold assayed at the two was about the same, yet we have 
the statement from my colleague Mr. Wess, in whose district 
the city of Charlotte is situated, that the prospective supply of 
gold to be deposited at this office in the future will show a con- 
siderable increase, justifying the retention of this office in the 
interests of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House not to discriminate in favor of 
one place as against another. Retain this office at Charlotte, 
and, if in the future the proposition shall come before the House 
to discontinue all of them, as the Treasury Department seems to 
recommend, then let the House consider them as a whole and 
not by piecemeal, but do not discriminate against the city of 
Charlotte, as is now proposed. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I just wish to say a word. 
This illustrates—and I think the House understands it—the 
difficulty of carrying through any reform. The Treasury De- 
partment assured us that this mint at Charlotte, N. C., was ab- 
sotutely useless for the Government. There is not any gold 
mined to speak of in that region, and all the jewelry which has 
come there, which the gentleman refers to, can just as well be 
sent to some other mint. When the committee reported it 
should be stricken out, as well as St. Louis, this House approved 
the committee’s action and struck it out. Now the Senate has 
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put it back and the gentleman from North Carolina, influenced, 
of course, by the natural feeling we all have for our home in- 
dustries, wishes to get it back. But it is a sheer waste of pub- 
lic money, we are assured by the Treasury Department, and I 
trust the House will refuse to put it back. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Why did you not abolish 
the assay office at Seattle while you were abolishing the assay 
offices at Charlotte and St. Louis? It is stated in the hearings 
that if the assay office at Seattle were abolished, then the peo- 
ple who owned the gold would send it to San Francisco them- 
selves. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly under the 
present conditions all the assay offices could be abolished; but 
those at Seattle, San Francisco, and Boise, and others in the 
mining regions, are of some use to the people. This in North 
Carolina is absolutely of no use, and they struck out those which 
were the most useless, and I trust the House will approye the 
action. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the House further insist- 
ing on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WEBB. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 32. 

Mr. WEBB. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the motion to further disagree to the Senate amendment 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 152, line 7, strike out “ one Assistant Secretary, $5, 000, and 
insert in lieu thereof “two Assistant Secretaries, at $5,000 each. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, what number was that? 

The SPEAKER. I am advised by the Clerk that it is No. 200. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gerr] moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if I understand the motion, it 
would mean two Assistant Secretaries of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. I think no one has kept more closely in 
touch with the Department of Commerce and Labor in the leg- 
islative branch than I have. I largely drafted the bill which 
created that Department and had charge of the bill in the 
House and in conference, and I bave kept in touch with the 
work of that department from its origin to the present time. 

While I greatly regret that I am compelled to differ in my 
judgment with the Secretary of that department, I am convinced 
that there is not the slightest need of two Assistant Secretaries 
in that department. We would be better off to-day if we did 
not have four Assistant Secretaries in the Treasury Department, 
positions largely filled by boys. [Laughter.] We would be bet- 
ter off to-day if we did not have four Assistant Postmasters 
General. We would be better off to-day if we did not have so 
many Assistant Secretaries of State. [Laughter.] And we 
would be better off if we did not have more than one Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

The only occasion for creating an assistant secretary of a 
department in the first place is that in the absence of the Sec- 
retary there shall be a head of the department. We have bu- 
reau chiefs who, in the main, do the work. There is too much 
time spent in the Department of Commerce and Labor now in 
signing letters that are prepared by bureau chiefs and trans- 
mitted by messengers from other branches of the service 
located elsewhere in the city to the Secretary or Assistant Secre- 
tary to sign. I suppose they may feel compelled to read those 
letters at the time they sign them. I sometimes have received 
half a dozen letters in a day in my committee from that depart- 
ment. I have no desire to criticize the desire of the Secretary 
to sign them himself, when they were all prepared or ought 
to have been prepared and signed by bureau chiefs. 

Now, there is no occasion for this office, in my judgment. I 
do not believe that it should be the policy of the legislative 
branch of the Government to keep on adding to the assistant 
secretaries in the different departments. The best administered 
department in this Government to-day is the Agricultural De- 
partment [applause], where the Assistant Secretary is largely 
nominal. He is a good man. He does his work well, and the 
department is run by capable men, who are kept in it and who 
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have an interest in the work which they perform, and the 
Secretary does not undertake to do everything in that depart- 
ment. There is no occasion for changing from that style of 
administrative work to the style which would be carried on 
by adding to the number of assistant secretaries. The Navy 
Department has one Assistant Secretary. The War Department 
has one Assistant Secretary. Why should we undertake to 
Say that we will go on and create assistant secretaries through- 
out the Government? If we create one for the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, next year we will be asked to create 
assistant secretaries for the other departments. Probably one 
new assistant secretary for this department will not be found 
sufficient, and they will want two, three, or four. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think that the labor 
is largely increasing in that department on account of the 
numerous bureaus that are embraced within it? Does he think 
there is any comparison to be made between that department 
and the other departments that he has referred to? 

Mr. MANN. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. I 
made the most exhaustive study I could, when the bill creating 
the Department of Commerce and Labor was in process of 
formation, of all the executive departments and the manner of 
their organization. A gentleman came to me the other day and 
said he was writing a history of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and stated that the greatest assistance he had received 
on that matter was from some remarks that I had submitted 
to the House on the creation of this Department of Commerce 
and Labor, tracing the history of the different departments of 
the Government and the different administrative work which 
they were performing. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Of course my friend knows better than 
I the facts in connection with the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, that it is a growing department, that it is a greater de- 
partment to-day than almost any other in the Government, in 
spite of the fact that it has been created only recently. Now, 
is it not advisable from the standpoint of proper administration 
to relieve the Secretary himself of the small routine matters 
which necessarily occupy his attention, in order that he may 
devote himself to the greater problems and the more important 
questions engrossing the attention of the Secretary of so im- 
portant a department as that? 

Mr, MANN. I absolutely agree with the gentleman from 
Missouri that the Secretary ought to be relieved from the 
little routine details of the department, and if I were Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor I would be relieved before I had been 
Secretary two hours. It is a simple proposition. What do 
we have? We have great bureaus in that department, like the 
Bureau of Standards, located out here on the Chevy Chase Road. 
Why on earth, when they wish to write a letter, should it be 
sent down here opposite the Willard Hotel to be rewritten and 
signed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman tell me, under this 
new executive arrangement, by which even Members of Con- 
gress can not go to-the heads of bureaus to transact business, 
but must go to the Secretary or the Assistant Secretary for 
that purpose, how can the Secretary possibly relieve himself of 
the details? 

Mr. MANN. The administration can very easily relieve itself 
if it does not get the creation of these new offices. That is not 
a matter of legislation. That is an administrative order, which, 
if it does not work well, can easily be changed. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Is this taking of all letters to the 
Secretary the result of an order of the administration? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what it is the result of. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Can the gentleman give a reason 
why it is necessary to do this? What is the excuse for it? 

Mr. MANN. I do not undertake to say. It is a matter of 
administration. There may be a difference of opinion. I have 
no desire to criticize the Secretary of that department. I 
think Secretary Nagel is one of the ablest men in the country, 
and he is doing excellent work in his department. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is so sensitive about an amendment 
to the act which he drew, an act which I will admit was very 
wisely and admirably drawn, but at the same time I do not 
suppose it is so perfect that it will never need amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I do not suppose the gentleman expects me to 
reply to that. 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 


Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
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Mr. MANN. It is a little beneath the gentleman's ordinary 
good judgment and does not require any reply. 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not ask for any reply. Now,-the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, as the gentleman says and as 
I believe, is one of the best executive officers we have. He came 
before the committee and very urgently requested this addi- 
tional secretary for the reason, as he says, that practically all 
the time of either the Secretary himself or his assistant is 
taken up with the immigration business. Now, the immigra- 
tion appeal cases are perhaps not intrinsically of very great 
importance, but you can see that the personal equation in them 
appeals very much to the Secretary, and he thinks that either 
the Secretary or his assistant ought personally to investigate 
those cases. He says it is mainly for that purpose, to take 
care of those immigration cases, that he needs this assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. If the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor has asked for these two men, why did not 
the gentleman, when he reported this bill to the House in the 
first instance, ask for two assistant secretaries? 

Mr. GILLETT. We did, and the trouble is that the gentle- 
man or one of his associates in the business of making points 
of order prevented the House taking any action upon it. 

Mr. MANN. I took that responsibility. And if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had performed the functions of his office 
as well as I did mine, I think the Senate would not have rein- 
serted the item. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am glad the Senate did reinsert it. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason why they did. 

Mr. GILLETT. I would have been glad to submit it to the 
House at that time. It might have been submitted to the House, 
and not have consumed time on the conference report, but, of 
course, the gentleman had a perfect right to raise a point of 
order, so that the House had no opportunity to pass upon it. 

And now the question is, Shall the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, who assures us that it is very important for the 
proper administration of his office, have an assistant who can 
attend to the immigration work? This is growing and there is 
no prospect of its decreasing. He made a very strong impres- 
sion on us, and we in the committee thought it ought to go on. 
I hope the House will recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House recede in 
its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GILLETT) there were—ayes 27, noes 35. 

Mr. GILLETT. I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
tellers, All those in favor of tellers will rise. [After count- 
ing.] Seventeen gentlemen have arisen, not a sufficient num- 
ber, and tellers are refused. 

So the motion was lost. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 202: Insert after the word “abroad” the words “and 
in the United States, including the insular possessions,” so that it will 


read: 

“For compensation at not more than $10 per day and actual neces- 
sary 3 expenses of commercial agents to 3 trade con- 
ditions abroad and in the United States, including the Insular 9 
sous. with the object of promoting the foreign commerce of the United 

tates.” 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 203: After the word “States” strike out the wo 
“ forty " and insert the word “ sixty,” so that it will read“ $60,000.” 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr Speaker, we all know that the manufac- 
turers of this country, especially the cotton manufacturers, are 
making in recent years a desperate effort to sell more of their 
products in foreign countries. That is the origin of this pro- 
vision in the appropriation bill. We want to aid and encourage 


them in this laudable undertaking. 


We produce 75 per cent of all of the raw cotton of the world, 
and possibly export not more than 5 per cent of the manufac- 
tured cotton of the earth. England exports fifteen times the cot- 
ton manufactures that we do. There is scarcely a great subject 
about which this country knows so little as the importance of 
the sales of cotton goods in foreign markets. We have seemed 
content to raise three-fourths of the raw cotton of the world, 
manufacture what little cotton goods are used for ourselves, 
and let the vast markets of the world, consisting of a billion, 
five hundred million people, go uninvestigated as to their needs 
of cotton goods. This $40,000 was put in the appropriation bill 
for the purpose of selecting good, skilled men to go over the 
face of the earth and investigate trade conditions and cotton 
goods markets and report back to the manufacturers of the 
United States, in order that they may see and find out where 
to send their goods and with what people to cultivate the sales 
of cotton goods and where our people should send special solic- 
itors and agents to secure sales for their manufactured prod- 
ucts. There is very little difference between $40,000 and 
$60,000, but this idea ought to be encouraged. We encourage 
it in almost every other occupation and profession, and in addi- 
tion to this, Secretary Nagel came before the House Committee 
on Appropriations and urged the increase of this appropriation 
from $40,000 to $60,000. It is a mere bagatelle, but it will help 
to employ one or two more good men for the purpose of finding 
out where we might have the best sales for the manufactured 
products of our cotton. I hope, therefore, the House will 
adopt the motion to recede and concur with the Senate 
ee and make the appropriation $60,000 instead of 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman that 
it is not of very great importance whether $60,000 or $40,000, 
but $40,000 is the sum we have had for years. They are doing 
valuable work and have done it with $40,000, and we were not 
convinced they could not continue to do it with $40,000. 

Mr. WEBB. The Secretary asked for $60,000, did he not? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina that the House do recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WEBE) there were—ayes 31, noes 25. 

So the motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the amendments, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree 
to the further conference asked by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees on the part of 
the House: Mr. GILLETT, Mr. GRAFF, and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 31237, the Army appropriation bill, and 
ask unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report on the Army appropriation bill and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


Amendment No. 1 changes the language from “ War Depart- 
ment” to “Chief of Staff,” and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 2 under the appropriation for the Signal 
Service of the Army makes $25,000 immediately available, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 change the phraseology, with a 
proviso for the operation of aeroplanes and other aerial ma- 
chines, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 7 removes the stoppage against officers who 
received pay for higher commands during the Spanish War, 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 8 corrects the total, and the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10 provide for clerks at posts com- 
manded by general officers, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 11 confines the appropriation to the increased 
pay of retired officers assigned to active duty, and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 12 makes clear what was intended by the 
original law as to veterinary surgeons, and gives them the 
right of the retired pay of a second lieutenant, and the House 
recedes. 
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Amendment No. 13 relates to travel allowance to enlisted men 
on discharge, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 14 relates to clothing not drawn due to en- 
listed men on discharge, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 15 relates to mileage, and the Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 16 strikes out the word “ Provisional,” which 
is no longer proper, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17 is a correction of the total pay for certain 
officers, and the House recedes. , 

Amendment No. 18 relates to Army paymasters’ clerks, and 
the committee report a disagreement. $ 

Amendment No. 19 extends the appropriation for encamp- 
ment maneuvers until the end of the fiscal year 1913, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 20 is a correction of the amount to be paid 
as reimbursement to the adjutant general of Missouri. Amend- 
ment No. 21 makes this payment as a settlement in full, and 
the House recedes from both amendments. 

Amendment No. 22 relates to an increased amount for the 
Coast Artillery Militia, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 23 relates to the increased officers, and the 
committee report a disagreement. 

Amendment No. 24 relates to subsistence of competitors in 
the national rifle match, and the House recedes. À 

Amendment No. 25 inserts the word “ hereafter,’ so as to 
make the provision permanent law, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26 relates to contracts not to be performed 
within 60 days by the Commissary General; and the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 27 strikes out certain language which is now 
permanent law; and the House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29 are simply punctuation; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 80 relates to the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a remount station in the State of Virginia, and amend- 
ment No. 31 restores the amount to what was reported by the 
House committee; and the House recedes from both amend- 
ments. 

Amendment No. 32 relates to sales of furniture to officers on 
the active list not occupying public quarters; and the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 33 increases the amount provided for a chapel 
at Fort Yellowstone; and the House recedes. Amendment No. 
84 relates to the location of the chapel; and the House recedes 
and agrees to the same with an amendment. 

Amendment No. 35 relates to the building of a chapel at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., and makes $221,700 immediately available 
for barracks and quarters; and the House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 36 and 37 are punctuation; and the House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 38 inserts the word “hereafter” in the pro- 
viso relating to the accommodations on Army transports; and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 39 is verbal; and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 40 extends the privileges on the transports to 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and also 
permits, under certain conditions, the shipment of goods to 
Guam under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War; 
and the House recedes, 

Amendment No. 41 inserts the word “hereafter”; and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 42 removes the suspension in the accounts of 
quartermasters for certain years, for hire of motor vehicles, 
repair, operating, and maintaining the same; and the Hause 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 43 is the total amount appropriated for 
water and sewers at military posts; and the House recedes 
from its disagreement and agrees to the same with an amend- 
ment striking out “sixty-seven” and inserting “ fifty.” 

Amendment No, 44 relates to the amount of money necessary 
to be used at the Fort D. A. Russell target and maneuver reser- 
vation, Wyo., and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 45 is simply a change in the language in the 
provision appropriating for Fort Meade, S. Dak., and the House 
recede 


S. 

Amendment No. 46 increases the appropriation $50,000 for 
roads in Alaska, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 47 provides the Secretary of War may, in 
his discretion, assign retired officers to work in Alaska, and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No. 48 removes the suspension against the ac- 
counts for the transportation of officers’ authorized horses for 
1909 and 1910, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 49 relates to the establishment of a dental 
corps in the Army, and the committee report a disagreement. 


Amendment No. 50 authorizes the release of a strip of land 
for street purposes to the city of St. Augustine, Fla., and the 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 51 is verbal, and the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 52 strikes out the words “ until expended” 
and makes the appropriation for field artillery for the Organ- 
ized Militia available until the end of the fiscal year 1913, and 
the House recedes. 

Amendment No. 53. The House recedes from its disagreement 
and agrees to the same with an amendment making more clear 
the limitation of the promotion of the officers affected. 


J. A. T. HULL, 
Gro. W. PRINCE, 
Committee on part of the House. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there are three amend- 
ments disagreed to. One of them relates to the paymasters’ 
clerks, No. 18. I think that is the first, and I ask that the 
Clerk report the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, after line 23, insert: 

“Upon the request of the governors of the several States and Terri- 
torles concerned, the President may detach officers of the active list 
of the Army from their proper commands for duty as inspectors and 
instructors of the Organized Militia, as follows, namely: Not to ex- 
ceed 1 officer for each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia; 
not to exceed 1 additional officer for each division, brigade, regiment, 
and separate battalion of infantry, or its equivalent of other troops: 
Provided, That line officers detached for duty with the Organized Mili- 
tia under the provisions hereof, together with those detached from 
their proper commands, under the provisions of law, for other duty the 
usual period of which exceeds one year, shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of section 27 of the act approved February 2, 1901, with refer- 
ence to details to the Staff Corps, but the total number of detached 
officers hereby made subject to these provisions shall not exceed 612: 
And provided further, That the number of such officers detached from 
each of the several branches of the line of the Ay shall be in pro- 
portion to the authorized commissioned strength of that branch; they 
shall be of the grades first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, and the 
number detached from each grade shall be in proportion to the number 
in that de now provided by law for the whole Army. The vacan- 
cies hereby caused or created in the grade of second lieutenant shall be 
filled in accordance with existing law, one-fifth in each fiscal year until 
the total number of vacancies shall have been filled: Provided, That 
hereafter vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant occurring in any 
fiscal year shall be filled b ag Senay in the following order, 
namely: First, of cadets uated from the United States Irilltary 
Academy during that fiscal year; second, of enlisted men whose fit- 
ness for promotion shall have been determined by competitive examina- 
tion ; third, of candidates from civil life between the ages of 21 and 27 
years. The President is authorized to make rules and regulations to 
carry these provisions into effect: Provided, That 30 of the additional 
officers herein provided for shall be detailed to service in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, which is hereby increased by 2 colonels, 3 lieu- 
tenant colonels, 7 majors, and 18 captains, the vacancies thus created 
to be filled by pings and detail in accordance with section 26 of 
the act approved February 2, 1901.” 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment, and I ask that the 
Clerk may read in my time this brief, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, this amendment should be 
adopted. During hostilities troops must be paid the same as 
in times of peace. The paymaster and his clerk must go to 
the front, frequently on the firing line, and, as opportunity 
presents, make their payments. This makes it necessary to 
pass some time exposed to the same risks as are officers and 
enlisted men. The clerks of the other departments never un- 
dergo this risk and danger. Every squadron and battalion 
has its commissary and quartermaster sergeants who perform 
this duty with troops engaged in actual field duties. Every 
regiment has its regimental quartermaster and commissary 
sergeants for this dangerous duty, which in the pay depart- 
ment must be performed by the paymasters’ clerks. The com- 
missary and quartermaster sergeants are eligible to retire- 
ment, can get pensions for themselves and dependents, and 
have many allowances. 

In every case where troops take the field for any lengtb of 
time paymasters and their clerks must go also. The clerks 
accompanied their paymasters over the western plains during 
all the Indian campaigns, endured all the hardships and dan- 
gers incident to fighting a savage foe, exposed to the fierce 
blizzards which at times sweep over these plains with the 
thermometer many times registering 50° below zero. During 
the Indian campaigns and during the fights of the last 11 years 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, paymasters and their 
clerks have been with the troops, and it has been no uncom- 
mon thing for payments to be made while hostile armies face 
each other, exposed to the same dangers as the officers and 
men. 
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The almost constant travel in making payments to the widely 
scattered forces in the Philippines exposes the paymaster and 
his clerk to many dangers to which not even the troops serving 
there are exposed. Most embarkations and debarkations are 
made by jumping into the water and wading to and from the 
frail craft in which the trips are made. 

The clerks are exposed to various diseases prevalent in the 
Tropics, to constant danger of attack from hostile natives, and 
from persons attracted by the large sums in cash necessarily 
carried by the paymaster. Yet the clerk, exposed to all the 
dangers to which his chief is exposed, has no allowance, no 
retirement, no pension, must pay for his medicines and medical 
attention, and if disabled must seek employment in civil life 
after devoting the best years of his life in dangerous and ex- 
posed service for the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, what is the sense 
of this maximum age limit? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Sixty-four? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; 21 to 28. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is age at entering and gets a 
young man into the service, and the Government gets the 
benefit of a long service from him before he has any privilege 
of retirement. The age on entering the service for the Army, 
I think, is limited to those under 29 years of age. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I know, but the service of 
an Army officer and the service of an assistant paymaster are 
entirely different; one is military and the other is commercial. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think you will find the service of a 
paymaster’s clerk is largely military, too, and I will be glad 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to know what he does 
which is of a military character. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. He goes with the paymaster wherever 
ordered. He is to-day, with this detailed system, one of the 
most valuable officers in the Government. Under this pro- 
vision he becomes an appointed officer, and, in case of the death 
of the paymaster, he completes payments, without baving to 
wait until another paymaster is sent there, and I will say 
further 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why can not a 50-year-old man 
pay out this money just as well as a man 274 years old? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There is no doubt of it, but to all lines 
of service where we give the privileges of retirement we hold 
that a man should haye been more than 15 years in the Gov- 
ernment service before he is entitled to such recognition, and 
I will be very glad if the gentleman will pay attention to the 
reading, because I think it is a very clear explanation. 

Mr. SULZER. That provision as to age will not apply to 
those now in the service, of course, but only to those who will 
be appointed in the future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purpose of and benefit to Pay Department, United States Army, in 
connection with Senate bill No. 1941, Report No. 605, Sixty-first Con- 
pa second session, entitled “To increase the efficiency of the Pay 

artment, United States . 

E 1 5 change designation from paymaster's clerk to paymaster's 
assistant. 

2. Will authorize the President to appoint them as such. 

8. Will make them in law what they are in fact—an integral part 
of the Army, under direct control of the War Department. 

4. Will confine the appointments to young men under 28 years of 
age, after satisfactory mental and physical examination. 

5. Will require them to be bonded. This is but a proper precaution, 
in view of the nature of their duties. 

6. Will enable the r to retain the services of men carefully 
trained in the work, where long erience, good education, and thor- 
ough reliability are of the highest importance. 

7. Field service. Have great responsibilities and encounter rs 
during hostilities are in the field with the paymaster, and could be 
made immediately available as volunteer paymasters or as instructors 
to new appointees. 

8. In_case of accident or illness of paymaster on pay tours, or in 
the fleld, the assistant could complete payments, thus avoiding expense. 

9. Yeu be ae to pane aig hapa A 2 9 militia (in ad- 
vance) in preparation of pay rolls for payment when in encampmen 
with United States troops or United States Volunteers, thus 8 
Soe and endless delays as well as additional expense to the United 

tates. 

10. The detail system is rapidly replacing permanent officers 
Pay Department with officers of the line, and the paymasters’ Gane 
are thus rapidly becoming the only permanent force who are thoroughly 
trained in the methods and practices of the Pay Department and versed 
in the laws, decision ations, etc., governing such disbursements, 

11. They have no tenure of office, although e courts and Comp- 
troller of the United States Treasury hold them to be officers of the 
mili establishment. See also đecision of United States Attorney 
General, July 29, 1909, House Document No. 1013, Sixty-first Congress, 
third session, page 493, in which he holds them to be officers in the 
Leo — within the meaning of the acts of Congress with respect 

retiremen 

12. Will give the Pay Department a trained co of young men, men- 
tally and a hep competent, who without delay could be utilized 
for any emergency n the field wherever the Army of the United States 
ma serving. 

13. Navy paymasters’ clerks are entitled to be retired (act June 24, 
1910, 36 Stat., 606), and their compensation (pay and allowances), 
under the act of May 13, 1908 (35 Stat., 128), and the act of June 24, 


1910 (30 Stat., 606), is greater for the same length of service than the 
compenention rovided by this bill. 

14. It has Seen decided by the Civil Service Commission that the 
appointment to the position of paymaster’s clerk does not piace the 
appointee in the classified service, and, therefore, he is not eligible to 
transfer to a classified position. 

The pending measure was approved by the Hon. William II. Taft 
when Secretary of War and also by Secretary of War J. M. Dickinson. 

Passed United States Senate June 23, 1910. 

Similar bill reported favorably by House Military Committee Decem- 
ber 6, 1910 (Rept. 1739). 


Mr. HULL of Iowa: Mr. Speaker, I ask that the balance may 
not be read but inserted in the Recorp, as it is simply an argu- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


UInclosure No. 2.—To accompany S. 1941. Sixty-first Congress, second 
sesslon.— House Report No. 1739, third — 


PAYMASTERS’ CLERKS IN THE FIELD. 


During hostilities troops must be paid the same as at other times. 
The paymaster and his clerk must go to the front, at times on the firing 
line, and, as opportunity presents, make their payments. This makes 
it necessary to pass some time exposed to the same risks as are officers 
and enlisted men. The clerks of the other supply departments never 
unde this risk and danger. Every squadron and battalion has its 
comm ry and quartermaster sergeants, who perform this duty with 
troops engaged in actual field duties. Every regiment has its regi- 
men C area iain and commissary sergeants for this dangerous 
duty, which in the Pay Department must be performed by the paymas- 
ters’ clerks. The commissary and quartermaster eants are eligible 
ions for themselves and dependents, and 
have many allowances. In every case where troops take the field for 
any l of time paymasters and their clerks must also. The 
clerks accompanied their paymasters over the western p s during all 
the Indian campaigns, endured all the hardships and dangers incident 
to fighting a savage foe, exposed to the fierce blizzards which at times 
2 over these plains with the thermometer many times register- 
ne 0° below zero. Duri the Indian campaigns and during the 
fights of the last 11 years Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
paymasters and their clerks have been with the troops, and it has been 
no uncommon thing for payments to be made while hostile armies face 
each other, exposed to the same dangers as the officers and men. 

The almost constant travel in making ents to the widely scat- 
tered forces in the Philippines exposes the paymaster and his clerk 
to many dangers to which not even the troops serving there are ex- 

. Most embarkations and debarkations are made by 1 into 

e water and wading to and from the frail craft in which 

are made. The dangers are very great from the drinking water, from 


from persons attracted by the 
arge sums in cash necessarily carried by e with small 
escorts, and at times, when all troops are needed on the firing lin 
with no escort at all and only such protection as the paymaster and 
his clerk, who are meas preg armed, can afford themselyes and the 
funds In their charge. Yet the clerk, exposed to all the dangers that 
his chief is exposed to, has no allowances, no retirement, no pension; 
must pay for his medicines and medical attention, and if disabled 
must seek employment in civil life after devoting the best years of 
his life in dangerous and exposed service for the Government. 
SOME SPECIFIC INSTANCES WITHIN THE MEMORY OF ALL. 


During the Geronimo cam ign, 1883-1886, in Arizona and New 
Mexico seven paymasters an eir clerks were with troops—made 
payments to them during the continuance of the hostilities, traveling 
overland from camp to camp, and extending the journeys at times to 
the Mexican boundary. During the Indian uprising, 1890-91, in Dakota 
and Montana all the available asters and their clerks were in 
the field and paying troops, and to do it necessarily traveled many 
hundred miles in winter, through a country infested with hostile In- 
dians, at times having no oe other than that afforded by the 
guns carried by the paymaster and his clerk, no troops being available. 

In 1898, just as soon as a landing had been assured, paymasters and 
their clerks went to Cuba and remained with the troops until the 
island was pacified. 

Paymasters and their clerks accompanied the first expedition to the 
Philippines and underwent the same dangers and exposures as the 
other troo Gen. Whipple and his clerk had a thrilling experience 
during 1898 in the Philippines making a landing to pay volunteer 
troops; they were also attacked by seven highwaymen in Montana in 
1884, in which fight two men were killed and one wounded. Majs. 
Downey and Picket and their clerks both had running fights with 
insurgents in the Philippines, Maj. Downey's clerk going directi 
— fire to adjust a rifle (which had ) for a recruit, and Maj. 
Piet Baer een TEES" ine experience, ot 

ating c rom s e experience o ymasters and their 
clerks in the field with troops fighting hostile Indians is one continual 
story of hardship and danger. 
KNOWN INCIDENTS OF ACTUAL HOLDUPS AND CASUALTIES. 

Maj. Broadhead and Clerk Spencer. Clerk killed by robbers in Cali- 
nt. Washes Gan cles. Om A kiled d eight t 

ž am and clerk. Cler and e out of 11 of es 
killed ‘or wounded near Fort Grant, Ariz. 1886. ons 
en. pple an er uch. ay. , near Glendive, two of 
escort killed and one wounded. No loss of funds. be 

Maj. C. I. Wilson and clerk. In Texas, 1876, attacked by a force of 
12 or more. Unsuccessful. 

Maj. Woods and clerk. Near Camp McDermitt, Nev., in 1873. No 
loss of funds or comer 
ioe E. H. Brook and clerk. Attempted robbery, River Bend, Colo., 


Maj. Eggleston and clerk. Attacked by robbers on road between 
Camp Wagner, Idaho. Unsuccessful; one robber killed. 

Maj. George P. ckett and Clerk Oliver. Attacked by 300 insur- 

ents in Philippine Islands. One of escort killed, clerk wounded; 

$75,000 oo Clerk Palmer Cl k died f f f 

. Coxe, Cler almer, er rom effects of hard s 

8 Geronimo campaign. ervice 

Maj. G. F. Downey and clerk. Were in severe running Pent with 

tly under 


insurgents of Philippine Islands in 1901, clerk going direc 
fire to adjust a rifle (which was jammed) for a recruit. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I am ready to yield to any 
gentleman who desires to discuss the question. 
Mr. FITZGERALD, I should like five minutes. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will yield five minutes to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this provision provides 
retirement for a class of civil employees. It seems to me if 
Congress is to consider the extension of the civil retirement list 
it should take up the entire question and dispose of it in a 
manner that would be entirely fair to all Government employees. 
The gentleman from Iowa states that these men perform mili- 
tary services. The only way in which their services can be 
characterized as being at all military is the fact that they are 
disbursing money to pay persons employed in the Army and 
are compelled in the discharge of their duties to go from one 
place to another rather than to be confined to a single place. 
Their services are not military in any sense whatever. They have 
gone on under the present system for a great many years, ever 
since the present system was instituted, and never until the 
present time has a serious attempt been made to give them 
the standing here proposed together with a pension when they 
retire. The only purpose of this bill is to pension these em- 
ployees. Nobody contends for an instance they are to be in the 
Army in the sense of being called upon for military service. 
The paymasters’ clerks are to be named as assistant paymasters 
and are to be placed on the retired list. Why should not a 
paymaster’s clerk in the Navy 

Mr. BUTLER. They are. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They have had that long ago, and higher 
than this. 

Mr. BUTLER. The retirement was given last year. 

Mr. MANN. Was it slipped in on some bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was slipped in some place, Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when Members were not actively watching 
some things which were being done. Was that item incor- 
porated in the naval appropriation act? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; in a separate bill passed here, or per- 
haps put on in the Senate as a rider, and came back to us 
in eaat way. I do not know; I wish I could inform the gen- 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I imagine it got on the naval bill and 
came back in the agreement from conference. It shows the 
vicious system that is followed. First, clerks or employees in 
one service of the Government manipulate matters in such a 
way that they are given a better status and retired with pay, 
and then a similar body of men in another department of the 
Government, using that as an argument, demand similar conces- 
sions; It runs from one department of the Government to 
another, and the next attempt will be that of some class of 
employees in some other department of the Government per- 
forming more arduous and difficult services than these men 
will ask as generous treatment. There is a class of men, in 
my opinion, who are entitled to a civil pension much more than 
paymasters’ clerks in the Army. ‘The life-saving corps should 
be given a pension if any class of men are. They receive $65 
a month, 10 months in the year. They have to subsist them- 
selves. They render the most difficult, arduous, and the most 
important service possible. They are poorly paid, and they 
have no influential friends in either House of Congress. ‘They 
are unable to secure legislation to aid them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And they have a real personal risk in their 
vocation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are compelled to perform their 
work during the most severe weather and under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. The paymasters’ clerks in the Army haye 
no more difficult services than a clerk in a department. It may 
be more attractive, since they serve in different parts of the 
country. I should like the gentleman in charge of the bill to 
explain the effect of bonding these officials. The paymasters 

now are responsible for the handling of the funds. This pro- 
vision requiring the clerks to be bonded very likely relieves the 
paymaster himself from the responsibility of any defalcation 
should it arise by reason of the action of the clerks. It seems 
to me that this is not either the time to increase the officers in 
the Army or to provide for retirement of any class of men. So 
far as I am concerned, I shall vote against the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 27837) 
entitled “An act to amend the provisions of the act of March 8, 
1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, gaugers, and 
storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, and for other 


purposes,” with the following amendment: Line 4 of the amend- 
ment, after compensation is,” insert now.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 31056. An act to ratify a certain lease with the Seneca 
Nation of Indians; and 

H. R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of time to 
Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and 
grantees, in which to construct a dam across the Niobrara River, 
on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to construct 
electric light and power wires and telephone line and trolley 
or electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, across 
said reservation. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident to anyone 
who will stop to think for a moment that this provision will 
not work in the long run. Whether it is intended in the course 
of time to bring in another provision I do not know, but cer- 
tainly it will have to come in. Here is a provision to appoint 
paymasters’ assistants at an age not less than 21 and continue 
them as clerks, with the salary of second lieutenant, until the 
age of 28 years, the paymaster to be a young cub in the Army. 
Everybody knows that can not be worked. You can not detail 
a captain in the Army for four years in charge of a paymaster 
65 years old, with the cub receiving a high salary and the pay- 
master’s assistant getting the pay of second lieutenant without 
allowances. It is absolutely ridiculous in that respect, and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt], and every other gentleman, 
knows that is not workable in that way. Paymasters’ clerks 
ought to be comparatively young men. They are now and they 
always will be under the present system, but to say that you 
are going to keep paymasters’ clerks or paymasters’ assistants 
in the Army on the pay of a second lieutenant until they reach 
the age of 70 and then retire them on that pay, when their 
superior officer, who knows nothing about the business under 
the detail system, gets high pay, is ridiculous. It will not 
work. No one here believes it will work. 

Now, I think myself there ought to be something done in 
reference to the paymasters’ clerks, or else a change made in 
the detail system of the Army. As long as that did not exist 
there was no trouble about paymasters’ clerks. It is proposed 
here now to have the President appoint these. If these men 
were to be appointed under the civil-service rules, as the men 
in the Treasury Department and the subtreasury and other dis- 
bursing departments of the Government are appointed, there 
would be no trouble about getting good men, and there would 
be no trouble about a retirement any more than there is with 
other civil branches of the Government. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, just one word. ‘The gentle- 
man from Illinois seems to have an absolute misapprehension of 
what this amendment does. He says it is perfectly absurd to talk 
of a paymaster’s clerk remaining there with a rank not above that 
of second lieutenant, while the cub, as he calls the officer over 
him, has the rank of captain and may go up to a higher grade 
yet. These paymasters’ clerks are now receiving the pay of 
$1,800 a year, without a prospect of anything else coming to 
them. This amendment improves slightly their status. 

Mr. MANN. How old is the oldest one? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Some of them are over 70. Some of 
them went into the Civil War and then went into the paymas- 
ter's office and have been there ever since. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How many of them are there? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There are 92 of these clerks, There 
have been more than 25 of the best young men who have re- 
signed out of the service in the last two years because there is 
no hope if they stayed in as these older clerks have of having 
anything to live on in their old age unless retained in the sery- 
ice. They are compelled to go where the paymasters go. They 
are compelled to go on the field, and compelled to endure the 
same hardships and the same dangers that the paymasters 
themselves endure. 

Mr. BUTLER, What dangers does the paymaster endure? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. A great deal more than the Navy pay- 
masters. 

Mr. MANN. Their ship may be sunk. 

Mr. BUTLER. The paymaster does not go into battle. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The paymasters’ clerks go wherever the 
paymasters do. And does not the gentleman know that in the 
last 80 years ee, clerks have been killed on the fron- 
tier? 

Mr. BUTLER. I regret my ignorance; and say that I am 
sorry for the paymasters’ clerks. That is all I can say. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. But the argument of my friend, that it 
is absurd to say that these men would be under the same con- 
ditions as now, is not well taken, because it improves their con- 
dition to give them this rank, not in the Army, but as assistant 
paymasters. They have always been held to be part of the 
military establishment. On an entirely different footing from 
that held by other clerks. 

Now, he referred to another thing, and to my mind it is im- 
portant, namely, this detail system. Captains are detailed to 
the Paymaster’s Corps for a service of four years. They go 
there without experience. Each one of them has one of these 
experienced clerks assigned to him, and the efficiency of the 
captain in the Paymaster’s Corps depends in the first two years 
of ne service very largely on the efficiency of the clerk assigned 

0 z : 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

r Mr. MEIN: Is that a matter of law, or is it an Army regu- 
ation 2 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is a matter of law. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the law for that? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is a law passed in 1901, I believe, 
requiring details and making exceptions, as in the Engineer and 
the Medical Corps. These two corps are exempt from the de- 
tail. 7 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman believe in it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have stated my views on this fre- 
quently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Iowa be good 
enough to tell the committee whether there has been any diffi- 
culty in obtaining competent men to fill those 25 places to 
which he refers? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I may say that the difficulty is not so 
much in obtaining the new men but in keeping them in when 
they are once in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the department been handicapped in 
getting these men? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It has been handicapped in breaking 
them in and in holding them. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. HAY. I will ask for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I am as much opposed to anything 
looking to putting people on the retired list or granting them 
a pension as anybody can be, but after a careful consideration 
of this question I am satisfied that the enactment of this bill 
will inure to the benefit of the service. ‘This bill, Mr. Speaker, 
was reported by the Committee on Military Affairs to the House, 
and is now on the calendar of the House. As I said, it is a bill 
which, in my judgment, will be for the benefit of the service. 
It is impossible to get men to perform these duties and to 
stay in the Pay Corps of the Army with the salary and with the 
future which they now have. Under the detail system in- 
augurated some time ago the Paymasters’ Corps is placed under 
that system, and officers are detailed to the Paymasters’ Corps 
who are entirely ignorant of their duties. They practically have 
to be taught their duties by the paymasters’ clerks, and there- 
fore, for that reason, it is very important that there should be 
an efficient corps of paymasters’ assistants. 

For another reason I am in favor of this bill. This does not 
give to the paymaster’s assistant any promotion whatever. It 
simply keeps him practically in the rank of second lieutenant. 
He is not given any particular advantage, except that, and owing 
to the peculiar duties which he has to perform, it is of importance 
to the service that he should have and should be recognized to 
have this rank. 

If I had the time, I might demonstrate to the House that this 
service is arduous and at times hazardous. Paymasters’ clerks 
have been killed in the discharge of their duty. They may be 
killed again, and it will not do to say that they have no risks 
to run. I believe, and I think if gentlemen will consider this 
matter carefully, they will admit that it is in the interest of 
economical administration to give to these clerks this rank, if 
you please to call it so, and to put them in a position where 
they will be willing to stay in the service. And believing that, 

I shall support this motion of the gentleman from Iowa, and I 
hope it will prevail. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
what change is made in the responsibility of this officer, so far 
as bonding is concerned, from what exists now? 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. He is not a bonded officer now. 

Mr. HILL. Who is bonded now? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The paymaster himself is bonded by his 
commission. 

Mr. HILL. For that reason I will oppose this proposition. 
We went through a similar experience in the subtreasury sys- 
tem about a year ago. It is a very serious mistake to take a 
subordinate officer and make him responsible directly to the 
Government and at the same time leave his superior officer, who 
has full power and control over him, without responsibility, and 
to leave it in such a way that that officer can shirk the responsi- 
— 52 by saying that the clerk is bonded directly to the Govern- 
men 

Mr. PRINCE. May I make a suggestion to the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HILL] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince]? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, the point I want to make is that 
his commission as an officer of the Government, which carries 
with it longevity pay and the right to be on the retired list, is 
to that extent like that of a commissioned officer, and it stands 
as a bond for him. : 

Mr. HILL. For him? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; for him. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what I do not want. 

Mr. PRINCE. The instances are very rare where an officer 
connected with the Army will, by malfeasance or misfeasance in 
office, forfeit his standing as an officer, his right to longevity 
pay, and his right to retirement. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what I do not want. The func- 
tions of these men are purely civil. I served in a somewhat 
similar capacity in the Civil War. I have been through the 
experience of being ordered by a military officer when he prac- 
tically was not responsible. I want the responsibility to be on 
the military officer and to have the clerk give bond to him and 
not to the Government, so that the officer who issues the order 
will be responsible. It is a purely civil function that the pay- 
master’s clerk performs, and he ought not to have a military 
rank. You are overloading and making top-heavy the work of 
the Army and Navy by taking clerks and giving them military 
rank. In my judgment it tends toward extravagance, it tends 
toward belittling the military rank of the men who perform 
military service. It makes shaky the responsibility of these. 
men to the Government, and it ought not to be done. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Of course I am not an expert in matters 
of war, but I happen to know that there is no other country 
on earth in which the paymasters’ clerks are not a part and 
parcel of the military establishment. . 

Mr. HILL. Then let them enlist and have a fixed term of 
service. Any one of these men can withdraw to-morrow morn- 


g. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will gentlemen who are dis- 
cussing this matter take us into their confidence, so that we 
can hear what is being said? 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will address the Chair. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, furthermore, 
that these men are subject to martial law, although they are 
civilian employees of the Government, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They are to-day. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. They are subject to martial law, and the 
Attorney General of the United States has decided that they 
are to-day a part and parcel of the military establishment of the 
Government. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Suppose one of them wishes to withdraw from 
the service, can he be prevented under the law? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If this is done for the paymasters’ clerks 
in the Navy, why should it not also be done for the paymasters’ 
clerks in the Army? 

Mr. HILL. Why don’t you do it for the tellers and clerks in 
the various subtreasuries of the United States? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this provision is not as 
broad as gentlemen seem to think. It reads: 

Provided further, That each paymaster's assistant shall furnish a 


bond for the faithful performance of his duties, in such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary of War. 


Mr. HILL. To whom does the bond run? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. To the Government. 

Mr. HILL. The paymaster can demand that the bond run to 
him now. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Young]. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I wish merely to suggest to my 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hit] that there is nothing in 
this provision which relieves the paymaster from any of the 
responsibility that he now has. This is merely an added 
security. 

Mr. HILL. Why does it not relieve him’ from responsibility 
if the clerk is bonded to the Government? 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Because that is not the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the effect of this provision. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. It was precisely for that reason that the Treasury 
Department refused to consent to a change in the status of 
deputy collectors of internal revenue. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. I do not know what the nature of 
that statute was. There is nothing here that relieves the pay- 
master in the least. He still remains responsible for the acts 
of the paymaster’s clerk under his orders. The Government 
has the added security. There is no question about it, and 
every man who has studied the statute knows it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 28 minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, 
who thinks clearly and speaks plainly, called attention to the 
fact that this is a civil pension provision. It undertakes to 
give military rank with retired-pay privileges to the clerks con- 
nected with the Army whose duty now is the rather simple one 
of paying the troops. It calls for the exercise of no high order 
of business ability to calculate the amount of pay under the 
law due to each man, and no great business acumen is es- 
sential in the disbursement of the money. An ordinary man 
who knows how to solve the simplest problems in mathematics 
can make a perfectly satisfactory paymaster’s clerk. This is 
merely an additional step in the program of pensioning the civil 
employees of the Government. 

The gentleman from Illinois called attention the other day to 
the fact that there was a tremendous pressure on Congress to 
provide a general pension act for all civil employees that is 
pressing with ever greater and greater force, and finally, as 
he predicted, Congress will yield and grant the pensions. And 
when the day does come, Mr. Speaker, and we have added and 
superadded to the retire pay of the officers and employees of 
the Army a civil employees’ pension list, the amount that the 
people will be called upon to pay and to contribute each year 
will make a staggering total. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Not now; I have only five minutes. If the 
gentleman will get my time extended I will yield. 

Objection has been made to the existing plan because they say 
it is impossible to keep young men in the service. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I see no great harm to come from the fact that we 
can not keep them in the service. 

As I indicated, it takes no high ability to discharge the duties 
of a paymaster's clerk, and it is better to give these young 
men, who can make a bond or guarantee their integrity in some 
way, an opportunity for a few years and let them pass out into 
the great body of the people and depend upon the exercise of 
their energy and ability to support themselves afterwards. 
Under the terms of this bill you put a barrier just above their 
heads. The bill says: “ You may become a second lieutenant, 
and you shall have the rank and pay of a second lieutenant, but 
beyond that you shall not go.” Really high-class young men 
are not willing to consign themselves perpetually to a position 
that offers no better outlook than that. Everybody who is 
familiar with the processes of legislation knows that sooner or 
later they will be given not only the rank and pay of a second 
lieutenant, but they will be here asking and demanding the 
allowances that go with an officer of that rank. They will also 
demand the right of promotion, and they will get it. We have 
in this bill an instance of that kind, a proposition to put into 
the Army a dental corps, providing for the military rank of 
these gentlemen up to, I believe, the rank of major. It is only 
a few years ago, as older Members will remember, when our 
lamented friend, Peter Otey, of Virginia, brought forward a 
proposition to establish a dental corps in the Army, accom- 
panying it with the declaration that the employment of a few 
dentists under contract would be all that would be required. 
Now. we have a proposition pending here in the shape of legis- 
lation that has already passed one body to provide a dental 
corps, with the rank ultimately of major. It is only an illus- 
tration of how these things may grow, and will grow. 

It has been suggested that a paymaster’s clerk undergoes 
some hazard in his vocation. I haye been familiar nearly all 


my life with paymasters’ clerks and the work that they do. I 
knew them on the frontier, when they drove from one military 
post to another, and when, perhaps, there was some hazard con- 
nected with their business. There were Indians to be dodged; 
there were highwaymen that might intercept them and take 
their lives if they sought to defend the treasure’ that had been 
committed to their charge; but who can say now, when a large 
part of the payments are made by checks, and all within the 
pale of civilization, that they have such hazards as the early 
paymasters’ clerks did? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has just yielded 
me two minutes more. The chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt], and other gentleman have re- 
ferred to the fact that these troubles and the necessity for this 
legislation largely come from the detail system that we adopted 
I believe in 1901. I voted against the detail system at the time, 
and the argument advanced 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I rather think that it was 
in 1904 that we adopted that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was opposed to it then and I am opposed 
to it now. The idea of detailing officers of the Army to do this 
sort of clerical work, this disbursing of funds once a month to 
soldiers, based on a simple calculation, is, in my judgment, rank 
nonsense. We had better have had expert accountants detailed 
to that work rather than military men. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The expert accountants are the gentle- 
men whose services we are trying to secure by this amendment. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. I would say just moderately expert, then. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Inasmuch as the clerks do practically all 
of the work, inasmuch as these detail officers know nothing at 
all about accounting duties and financial affairs, so that all of 
the work devolves on the clerk, would the gentleman not be in 
favor rather of abolishing the paymasters? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I am in favor of abolishing the detail 
system and returning to the old one, which worked so well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to show the trend of placing 
men on the retired list, I wish to ask the gentleman whether 
horse doctors have not been placed in that category. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The bill speaks for itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CURRIER). The question 
is on reading and concurring in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were—ayes 54, noes 52. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. [Cries of “No!” “No!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the point 
of no quorum, but I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] were appointed to take their places as 
tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 59, 
noes 60. 

So the motion to recede and concur was disagreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
further insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 23, page 21, after line 7, insert: The Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to appoint the Army paymasters’ clerks 
now in service to — ae. assistants in the Army, and hereafter 
no n shall pointed an Army paymaster's clerk, but any 
vacancy ating i in zi e list of 8 assistants whose “EP the 
ani — hereby authorized shall filled by the sia pat 

Ee of a citizen of the United States who shall 
pre oad 8 years of age at the date of his 3 . hs 
shall have passed a satisfactory gent. under such regula- 
tions as may be established ya 


character, mental and physica 
ness for the service: Provided, 


I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 


eee assistants a 


and shall be on the same 
pay, and sub- 


increase of 
war: : Provided further, That pay- 


as to tenure of office, retiremen 
jection to the rules and articles 
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masters’ clerks who are now in service and who may be appointed 

aymasters’ assistants under the authority hereby given mey, after 
becoming 64 years of age and upon the recommendation of the Pay- 
master neral of the Army and a medical board approved by the 
Secretary of War, be retained in active service until they shall have 
reached the age of 70 years> Provided further, That each paymaster’s 
assistant shall furnish a bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such sum as may be fixed by the Secretary of War.” 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and con- 
eur with an amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire also to make a motion to 
recede and concur with an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, which amendment I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. MANN, Let the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa be stated first. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment, in line 7 of the amendment, by striking out 
the words “ division brigade.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. That is in line 22 of page 23 of the bill 
that most of us have. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


On the next page, line 7, strike out the word“ six“ and insert the 
word “four,” and in line 8 strike out the words “ and twelve,” so that 
it will read “four hundred.” 

On the next page strike out in the proviso the words “ 30 of the ad- 
ditional officers herein provided for shall be detailed to service in,” and 
strike out the word“ which” after the word“ department“ in line 5. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, now let us have the whole 
amendment reported, showing how it would be. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that the paragraph will read as follows: 

“Upon the request of the governors of the several States and Ter- 
ritories 8 the President may detach officers of the active list 
of the Army from their proper commands for duty as inspectors and 
instructors of the Organized Militia, as follows, namely: Not to exceed 
one officer for each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia; not 
to exceed one additional officer for each regiment and separate battalion 
of infantry, or its equivalent of other troops: Provided, That line 
officers detached for my with the Organized Militia under the provi- 
sions hereof, together with those detached from their proper commands, 
under the provisions of law, for other duty the usual period of which 
exceeds one year, shall be subject to the provisions of section 27 of the 
act approve February 2, 1901, with reference to details to the staff 
corps, but the total number of detached officers hereby made subject to 
these provisions shall not exceed 400: And provided further, That the 
number of such officers detached from each of the several branches of 
the line of the Army shall be in proportion to the authorized commis- 
sioned strength of that branch; they shall be of the grades first lieu- 
tenant to colonel, inclusive, and the number detached from each grade 
shall be in proportion to the number in that grade now provided by 
law for the whole Army. The vacancies hereby caused or created in 
the grade of second lieutenant shall be filled in accordance with existing 
law, one-fifth in each fiscal year until the total number of vacancies 
shall have been filled: Provided, That hereafter vacancies in the grade 
of second lieutenant occurring fn any fiscal year shall be filled by ap- 

ointment in the following order, namely: First, of cadets graduated 
5 the United States Military Academy during that fiscal year; sec- 
ond, of enlisted men whose fitness for promotion shall have been deter- 
mined by competitive examination; third. of candidates from civil life 
between the ages of 21 and 27 years. The President is authorized to 
make rules and regulations to carry these provisions into effect: Pro- 
vided, That the Quartermaster’s Department is hereby increased by two 
colonels, three lieutenant colonels, seven majors, and 18 captains, the 
vacancies thus created to be anay peona. gn and detail in accordance 
with section 26 of the act approv ebruary 2, 1901. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a point 
of order against the amendment proposed by the gentleman 


f Jowa. 
"The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 


the point of order. 

oe FITZGERALD. In that the latter amendment is not 
germane to this amendment. The Senate amendment provides 
for a detail of certain officers to the militia and a number of 
them to the Quartermaster’s Department. The effect of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa is to increase, 
that is, the latter part of his amendment, the officers of the 
Quartermaster’s Department irrespective of the detail provided 
for in the Senate amendment. It is an entirely different sub- 
ject matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Iowa 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I assume the point of or- 
der would hardly lie to any proposition that comes over from 
the Senate—— : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will; the gentleman is very much mis- 
taken. The amendment must be germane. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The House must either accept or reject 
it. The point of order lies to the provision of the Senate, not 


to the amendment which I have offered, because this is a 
change of the Senate amendment. This whole provision would 
have been subject to the point of order on the appropriation 
bill if offered in the House, but the Committee on Military 


Affairs reported a separate bill on this subject, virtually on the 
lines of what the Senate has done, except as to the number of 
officers, the limitation of detail, and as to retired officers to be 
occupied in certain lines. The appropriation bill as it passed 
the House had nothing upon that subject upon it. It went to 
the Senate and was placed there by the Senate, and the rules 
of the House have no limitation whatever. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. The Senate puts upon this bill a provision pro- 
viding for a detail of Army officers for service with the Organ- 
ized Militia, and it provides the number that may be detailed 
for that purpose and also provides that 30 of them shall be de- 
tailed for service in the Quartermaster’s Department. The 
effect of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa 
is not to effect the details, but makes a direct increase in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is a little more than that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not germane; it is an entirely dif- 
ferent question, and the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
must be germane. ` 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman seems to limit this en- 
tirely to the increase of officers for the service of the militia, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The amendment of the Senate goes fur- 
ther than that. After providing what is given to the militia it 
goes further and says “ together with those detached from their 
proper command, under the provisions of law, to other duty 
the usual period of which exceeds one year.” Now, this is to 
fill in those places so far as this increase can fill them. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct in one of his statements that T 
am willing to concede if the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Whether it is conceded if the point of 
order is overruled or not, it is a fact. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am willing to concede the effect of the 
amendment, and I want to say to the gentleman if the gentle- 
man believes in a permanent ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am opposed to the whole proposition, 
and I hope the point of order will be sustained. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think it will be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire to be 
heard further? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would like the Chair to consider this 
one question: The increase is provided for out of the number 
that has been provided in increased officers as the bill passed the 
Senate. In other words, 30 of these officers herein provided for 
shall be detailed for service in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
which is hereby increased. Now, is it not in order when the 
absolute increase is provided for in this out of the increase in 
another part of the bill? If that is true, how can the Chair 
hold that the mere changing or the filling of that detail is sub- 
ject to a point of order? I would like to have the Chair ex- 
amine that point. The total number of officers provided for in 
the Senate is 612. My amendment provides for a much smaller 
number. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
the gentleman from Iowa, now, that this amendment does not in 
any way increase the force already appropriated for in the 
bill? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; the force will be much below that 
appropriated for by the Senate, with the amendment that I 
have offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentlentan say that no 


increase is contemplated by the amendment? 


Mr. HULL of Towa. It is an absolute decrease by my amend- 
ment. 
' Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no increase provided, so far 
as I can find, in the Quartermaster's Department. This pro- 
vides for details of officers of the line, not of the Quarter- 
master’s Department. And the Organized Militia proviso pro- 
vides that 80 officers of the line—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Before the gentleman proceeds further, 
I would like to call his attention, so that he may answer while 
he is talking, to the last words of this amendment of the Sen- 
ate. It tells how they shall be filled and detailed in accord- 
ance with section 26 of the act approved February 2, 1901, which 
means that they are to be detailed from officers of the line, and 
the officer so detailed shall have his place filled by an extra 


officer. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not familiar with that provision, 
whatever it may be. The gentleman may be familiar with it, 
though he has not stated. He does not convey any information 
by referring to the provision to which he has referred. My 
understanding is that this provides for a detail of certain 
officers to the Organized Militia, and the proviso requires that 
80 of those officers shall be detailed to the Quartermaster's 
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Department of the Army. Now, the effect of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa is to remove the retirement of de- 
tailed officers to the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army 
and increase the force. I insist it is not germane to the pro- 
vision under discussion, 

Mr. SULZER. Of course the gentleman understands that 
that proviso was put on in the Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It makes no difference where it was put 
on. What is the subject matter of the Senate amendment? It 
is the detail of a certain number of officers to the Organized 
Militia, and 30 of the number authorized to be detailed must be 
detailed to the Quartermaster’s Department. The effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment is to eliminate the requirement for de- 
tail to the Quartermaster’s Department and compel the increase 
of the present force or the number of officers in the Quarter- 
master’s Department—an entirely different subject from that 
contemplated by the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, one word more. The 
amendment I have offered makes the bill harmonious. It makes 
it so that there is no difference of opinion as to what it really 
means. The Senate amendment fixes the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment how? It says: 

Which is hereby increased by two colonels, three lieutenant colonels, 
seven majors, and 18 captains, the vacancies thus created to be filled by 

romotion and detail in accordance with section 26 of the act approved 
ebruary 2, 1901. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will admit my amendment would be 
subject to a point of order if the amendment left the number 
of officers fixed by the Senate at 612, because we would have 
then exceeded the number fixed by either House. But my 
amendment, if it shall carry, still leaves this House something 
like 182 members below what is fixed by the Senate, and there- 
fore it is not exceeding the number fixed by either House, but 
is 182 less. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
as to these facts: This bill provides for the detail of certain 
line officers to the Organized Militia, and also provides that of 
the number which may be so detailed 30 of them must be de- 
tailed to the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman has not read the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have read the amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Together with those detailed from their. 
proper commands under the provisions of law for other duty, 
the usual period of which exceeds one year. That applies to 
every branch of the Army where detail is made. That is in 
addition to the militia. The gentleman reads this provision as 
though all these officers were intended simply for service with 
the militia. They are not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not do anything of the kind. 
The effect of the gentleman’s amendment is to increase the num- 
ber of officers in the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Nota bit. It leaves that exactly as it 
is fixed by the Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; I am not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist that the gentleman is mistaken, 
because the Senate amendment provides that of the additional 
officers herein provided 30 shall be detailed to service in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. The gentleman’s amendment, in- 
stead of providing for the detail of these officers, provides for 
an increase of the officers in the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If you leave the number at 612, nobody 
would care a cent about this amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not so sure that they would. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understand a point of order is 
still pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It does not seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
amendment is subject to a point of order. Now, what is the 
proposition? It is this: That the total number of detached 
officers subject to these provisions shall not exceed 612. Thirty 
of these officers may be detailed to service in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. The detail does not mean that they do not 
continue during life to hold the office. Now, the proposition 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] to reduce the number 
from 612 to 400 in that one part of the amendment and to 
provide directly 30 officers in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
whether you call it a detail or not, does not make any differ- 
ence; but his proposition is to decrease the number from 612 to 
430. If the detail question were simply a matter of sending 
some one from another department for temporary service in 
the War Department, there might not be any question, but 
these officers are permanent officers of the Army—whether 
serving in the Paymaster’s Department or the Quartermaster’s 


Department or elsewhere makes no difference—and it seems to 
me that the Members of the House ought to have the oppor- 
tunity, the two questions being correlated, of voting whether 
they will make the additional officers 612 or 430. 

In no other way can the question be presented unless by a 
proposition simply to reduce the number from 612 to 430 in that 
place, as to which, I suppose, if it were within his power the 
gentleman from Iowa would offer that amendment. But it be- 
ing a Senate amendment, certainly the House has the power 
under the rules to say whether it prefers, when it creates new 
officers, that they shall be detailed to the Quartermaster’s Office 
or shall be in the Quartermaster's Office as additional officers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is an entirely different subject. 
That is a matter of detail, and that is what the Senate amend- 
ment provides for. The gentleman is attempting to make a per- 
manent increase, and it is not germane to the Senate amend- 
men 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York will pardon me 
if I say it is germane to the Senate amendment, whether it is 
a detail or a permanent appointment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not. The Senate amendment 
would continue the detail system. : 

Mr. MANN. Very well. What difference does that make? 
If this goes through, the additional officers will be in the Army. 
The number will be there. We have the power, when we create 
additional officers in the Army, to say whether they shall be 
detailed temporarily to a department or be permanently at- 
tached to a department. Certainly it can not be held that when 
we have the power to say how many officers we shall create 
we have not the power to prescribe what the officers shall do 
when they are appointed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, answering the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, would say that the Sen- 
ate amendment as proposed, to which no point of order is made, 
increases the Quartermaster’s Department by two colonels, three 
lieutenant colonels, seven majors, and 18 captains, Is the effect 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] to make any further increase than that provided in the 
text of the Senate amendment? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, the effect of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. It makes no difference in the Quarter- 
master’s Department—— 

Mr. HAY (continuing). The effect of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa is not to increase the number of 
officers provided for in the Senate bill, because the Senate bill 
provides for 612 officers, and the gentleman’s amendment, as 
I understand it, provides altogether for 430; 400 in the main 
body of the amendment and 30 for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is correct. 

Mr. HAY. That is the effect of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa; but it seems to me it is subject to the 
point of order, because the gentleman’s amendment provides, 
not that the additional men provided for in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department shall be taken from the 400, but that they 
shall become a part of the Quartermaster’s Department. In 
other words, he is undertaking to legislate not only for the 
line, but for a staff corps in the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. We have the power to legislate, have we not? 

Mr. HAY. You haye the power to legislate, but not in this 


way. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate amendment provides that it 
shall be increased by detail. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not seem to the Chair 
that the Senate amendment does necessarily provide for the 
increase by detail. The text of the Senate amendment is that 
the Quartermaster's Department 
is hereby increased by two colonels, etc. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the Chair must read that in con- 
nection with the previous portion of the amendment, which is: 


That 30 of the additional officers herein provided for shall be de- 
tailed to service in the Quartermaster’s Department. 


Then it enumerates the rank, namely, tthe rank of the 30 
officers. Striking out the provision for the detail will make a 
specific increase in that corps without detail. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Read the balance of it, where it refers 
to— 25 
The act approved February 2, 1901. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is provided for in the text of 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Chair is mistaken. It is provided 
for by detail, while the effect of the Senate amendment is to 
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elimina te the detail and provide that permanent addition to 
e corps. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate bill provides for 612 
officers, of whom 30 additional officers shall be detailed to 
service in the Quartermaster’s Department. The chairman of 
the committee offers an amendment striking out 612 and re- 
ducing it to 400. He strikes out the words: 

Thirty of the additional officers herein provided for shall be detailed 
to service. 

So that it would read: 


Provided, That the Quartermaster’s Department is neng increased 
by two colonels, three lieutenant colonels, seven ors, and 18 captains, 

e vacancies thus created to be filled by promotion and detail in ac- 
cordance with section 26 of the act approved February 2, 1901. 


Which is the act detailing officers to the staff department. 

It seems to me that the amendment is germane, that it is 
in order, that it does not increase the number, but that the 
House is confroned with this proposition: Do you want the 
Senate bill, calling for 612 officers, 30 of whom shall go to the 
Quartermaster's Department, or do you want the proposition of 
the chairman of the committee for 400 officers and an addi- 
tional 30 going to the Quartermaster’s Department, reducing 
the number as provided for by the Senate bill 182? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair finds it somewhat 
difficult to get a correct idea of just what the law is in regard 
to this matter and to determine the question of fact here. The 
Chair is not free from doubt; but the Chair being in doubt, 
believes that the committee ought to have an opportunity 
to vote on this matter, and the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] has given 
notice that he desires also to move to recede and concur with 
an amendment. Two gentlemen desire that privilege. Should 
the House agree to the motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HuLL], it would absolutely preclude the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not necessarily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair suggests that the 
gentleman now move to recede and leave this matter open to 
amendment, so that the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Virginia may both have a fair opportunity to offer 
their propositions. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment, is the motion offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think that it 
was, if it was an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the gentleman from Virginia 
has an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HAY. As I understand, the motion of the gentleman 
from Iowa was to recede and concur with an amendment, and 
that that can be divided. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. If it is divided, the first question is on the motion 


to recede. $ 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. 
Mr. HAY. And then I can offer an amendment? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
question, and offer the amendment that I send to the desk. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But we have not yet voted to recede. 

Mr. MANN. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa is sub- 
ject to amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct. The 
gentleman from Virginia demands a division of the question, 
and the first question will be, Will the House recede? And if the 
House votes to recede, then the Senate amendment is open for 
amendment. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I want to know if it is in order to 
offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not now in order. The 
gentleman from Virginia asked for a division of the question, 
and the first question is, Will the House recede? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the House is not unani- 
mously in favor of receding, and we want to discuss that ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will leave it to gen- 
tlemen to debate the question. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for a divi- 
sion, and will offer the following amendment to the amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Iowa, and pending that I will 
ask the gentleman from Iowa to divide the time with me. 

Mr. PRINCE. Can we not have the amendment read for the 
information of the House? 

Mr. MANN. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. HAY. My amendment is a bill reported by the Committee 
1 Affairs. 

r. HULL of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that there is no time agreed on, but I will keep control 
of the time and yield to the gentleman. How much time does 
he want? 

Mr. HAY. I should think half an hour on a side would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We shall never get through with the bill 
at that rate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia if it is his purpose to offer a substitute for 
the entire Senate amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A vote can not be taken on that 
question until the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa is 
disposed of. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that the gentleman from Iowa can 
perfect his amendment, and after it is perfected then I can 
offer mine as a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that after 
this amendment is perfected and concurred in it will be too 
late for the gentleman from Virginia to offer a substitute. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the amendment 
that the gentleman from Virginia desired to offer was an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa and was merely to change a few words. In view of the 
fact that the gentleman's amendment is a substitute, I think he 
has a right to ask that the House recede. 

Mr. HAY. That was my idea, but I did not want to put the 
House in the attitude of receding and concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that should the House vote to perfect the 
Senate amendment as suggested by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa, it would then be too late for the 
gentleman from Virginia to offer his amendment as a substitute. 
The gentleman from Virginia can now ask for a division of 
the question. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask to have the amendment 
read for information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be read 
for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 


tors 
ot to 


this act shall not exceed 200: 
further, That the num of such offi 
several branches of the line of the A shall be in proportion to 
the authorized commissioned strength of that branch; they shall be of 
the ades first lieutenant and captain, inclusive, and the number 
detached from each de shall be in proportion to the number in that 
ger now provided by law for the line of the Army: Provided, That 
of the additional officers herein provided for shall be detailed to 
service in the Quartermaster’s Department. 
“Sec. 2. That the vacancies caused or created by this act in the 
pete of second lieutenant shall be filled in accordance with existing 
w, one-fifth in each fiscal year until the total number of vacancies 
shail have been filled: Provided, That hereafter vacancies in the grade 
of second lieutenant occurring in any fiscal year shall be filled by ap- 
3 in the following order, namely: First, of cadets graduated 
m the United States Military Academy during that fiscal year; sec- 
ond, of enlisted men whose fitness for promotion shall have been de- 
a by competitive examination ; ird, of candidates from civil 


the Secretary of War to active duty in recruiting, 
connection with the Organized Militia in the severa 
States and Territories upon the request of the goyernor thereof for an 
officer of the Army, as military attachés, upon courts-martial, courts of 
inguiry and boards, and to staff duties not involving service with 
troops, or any other duty not involving service with troops; and any 
officer on the retired list of the Army upon his refusal to perform the 
duties imposed upon him by the provisions of this act shall be mus- 
tered out of the Army. d such officers while so assigned shall 
receive the full Pay, and allowances of their respective grades. 

“Sec. 4. That hereafter there shall be no detail of any officer from 
the active list of the line or staff of the — for any purpose except 
directly connected with the Military Establishment, 0 — — service 
in the bureaus of the War De ent, at departmental 
with the Quartermaster’s and Commissary eroaan an 
Corps, assistants to Chief of Coast Artillery, United States Military 
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Army service and technical schools in the United States 


Academy 
and in ope, recruiting service, military attachés, with the Phill 
pine Scouts, with the Ph ippins civil government (not exceeding six), 
with the Cuban Government (not exceeding three), engineer, ordnance, 
and medical officers with Isthmian Canal Commission, and officers to 
be in charge of the quartermaster’s and commissary departments with 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, with military prisons (not exceeding 
six), engineer officer Commission District of Columbia (not exceeding 
one), officer Public Buildings and Grounds (not exceeding one), mem- 
ber Ordnance Board, and on such special boards and duty connected 
with the Military Establishment as may from time to time be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, with Indian prisoners (one), with State 
educational institutions and_ schools reciting aid from the United 
States (not exceeding one officer for each State and Territory). This 
section shall not apply to the improvement of rivers and harbors or 
other public work authorized by law. 

“Sec. 5. That the President is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations to carry the provisions of this act into effect.” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
on that, if it is offered at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not offered. It is read for 
information only. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa by striking out “four” and inserting 
“two,” so that it will read, “not to exceed $200.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment to the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “four” and insert “ two,” so as to read, “not to exceed 
two hundred.” 

Mr. HAY. And I offer another amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “colonel” and insert“ captain,” so as to read, 
“they shall be of the grades of first lieutenant to captain, inclusive.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
in offering the second proposition is not offering an amendment 
to the amendment, but an amendment to the text of the Senate 
amendment, which is not in order now. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I make no motion on that part of the 
bill at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to offer 
an amendment respecting the entire amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I offered an amendment, “so that it 
would read as follows,” and they read it from the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Does any gentleman desire to discuss 
this? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I do. There are some gentlemen on this 
side of the House who want to speak. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will try to yield to gentlemen fairly. 
I want to yield to some gentleman on that side of the House in 
opposition to the gentleman from Virginia. How much time 
does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HAY. I want half an hour. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I can not yield half an hour unless the 
House votes me down, because we will never get through at 
that rate. . 

Mr. HAY. I do not know why. There is only one other 
amendment in dispute. ~ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will yield half the time, and if we 
get through before the hour is up we better quit. I understand 
the gentleman from Texas wants to make a speech of 10 or 15 
minutes in opposition to something that appears in the Army 
and Navy Journal. We ought to go on with this. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, The gentleman does not state my proposition 
correctly. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
stand that the gentleman from Iowa controls the time. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. He has the floor for an hour, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Speaker, that he will save time by yielding me 30 minutes 
on this proposition. There is no quorum here 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not care if the gentleman raises 
the point of no quorum. That is his privilege. 

Mr. HAY. Very well; I will say to the gentleman that he 
will save time—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And suppose some other gentleman may 
say, when this time is up, that if some other gentleman does 
not have an hour that he will raise the point of no quorum. 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. I am simply asking for a division of 
the time on this proposition. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And I say to the gentleman if the 
debate runs an hour he will get his full half. 


I under- 


Mr. HAY. It is a proposition increasing the Army and the 
expenses of the Government about $2,000,000 a year, and it 
never has been discussed on this floor. It is a Senate amend- 
ment put on this bill, and Members of the House have not had 
an opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has an hour. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. At the suggestion of the gentleman, [ 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAY. And I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. May the Chair understand 
what arrangement has been made as to time? 

Mr. HAY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, since the beginning of my 
service in this House, 14 years ago, I have seen the Army of 
the United States grow from about 25,000 men, with an annual 
appropriation of about $25,000,000, to a possible maximum of 
100,000 men, with about 80,000 actually in the service, costing 
approximately $100,000,000 a year. 

If I know myself, Mr. Speaker, I have devoted myself to the 
work of the committee upon which I have had the honor of 
serving with an eye single to the interest of the country. I 
have tried to discharge my duty to all the people of all the 
country. I have been ready at any time to yote for any reason- 
able increase of the Army and of the Navy, and I am ready to- 
day to do everything that is necessary to defend the integrity 
of the soil or the honor of the country in any way. I am not 
even, Mr, Speaker, one of those people who believe that the 
Army should be materially reduced. I am not entirely con- 
vinced in my own mind that it would not be wise to maintain 
the Army now at the legal maximum, at the number authorized 
by law, and which the President, by simple Executive order, can 
establish at any time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is that number? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. One hundred thousand. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
claim the right to vote my judgment and to vote it uninfluenced 
and without the interference of an improper pressure from 
outside this Hall. I am willing to abandon any position I may 
occupy with reference to this or any other question when any 
gentleman can convince me I am wrong. I have here a paper 
that the chairman alluded to awhile ago—the Army and Navy 
Journal of March 11—that contains an editorial with reference 
to the pending legislation and in which the editor of that paper, 
or some contributor from the city of Washington, does me the 
honor of referring to my position upon this question and that of 
my colleague from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. I am going to trespass 
upon the attention of the House for a moment or two by read- 
ing a paragraph here and there out of that editorial. It says 
first: 

More good legislation for the Army than has been considered in 
Congress in recent years was attached to the Army appropriation bill 
when it went into conference with the Senate. 

That is a matter of opinion, Mr. Speaker. 

Further along in the same editorial it says: 

It is probably too much to expect that these and other legislative 
provisions included in the bill when it went into conference will all be 
agreed to by the House. It seems to be necessary for some Democrats 
on the House committee to play politics with the measure. Instead 
of 9 to be referred to the conferees in the usual manner, Repre- 
sentative Hay made an objection, and insisted upon its going to the 
House committee before it was taken up oy Su rted 
by Representative SLAYDEN, Mr. Hay contended that when the bill came 
up in the House again in the conferees’ report a separate report would 
be siren on the extra officers’ provision and a number of others in dis- 
pute. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the gentleman from Virginia and 
I did insist that the House should have the right to pass upon 
this important legislation. It is a very important matter of leg- 
islation to fix upon the people of this country an annual charge 
of $2,000,000 and to increase the Army of the United States to 
the extent of 642 officers. I am not now discussing the ques- 
tion of whether it is wise to enact this legislation. I do con- 
tend, sirs, that we were doing our simple duty to the country 
and simply asserting our rights as Members of this House to 
give other Members an opportunity to pass upon these matters 
by asserting our rights under the rules which provide that they 
may be referred to the committee and thus provide an oppor- 
tunity for their discussion here. To go further along in the 
same editorial, it says: 

This will probably complicate matters; it will make it more difficult 
to secure effective legislation for the relief of the shortage of officers in 
the Army and for details as instructors for the National Guard. 

If I had more time than the 10 minutes allotted to me, I 
would treat some phases of this statement, but in reply to this 
part of the editorial I can now only point out the fact that 


the conferees. 
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your Committee on Military Affairs has seriously labored in the 
production of a bill that would offer relief where relief is really 
needed and at the same time provide for a reasonable limit of 
cost. He says: 


Mr. SLAYDEN does not look with favor upon the 
nish instructors from the Regular Army to the National G 


I pass that by, although that editor has no warrant in fact 
to make any such assertion. He further says: 

He is also in favor of reducing the number of officers detalied at the 
smaller colleges. 

There, Mr. Speaker, he is entirely correct. I do not believe 
it is the duty of the Government to provide schoolmasters in 
uniform for all the schools throughout the country; and I say 
that, sir, at the risk of inviting opposition in my own State 
and in my own city, but if I failed to express my opinion frankly 
and honestly upon that question, I would not deserve the con- 
fidence of this House and would deserve removal from the im- 
portant committee to which you have nen me. 

Here again I quote: 

In fact, Representatives Hay and SLAYDEN do not hesitate to sa: 
they will do anything that they can to defeat legislation for 
officers for any purpose. 

Now, what warrant they had for making that statement con- 
cerning my colleague [Mr. Hay] I do not know, but none what- 
ever as to me, for I never made any such statement to anyone 
in this House or outside of this House. There is absolutely no 
truth in the statement. 

But all of the Republican Members are on record as favoring the bill 
as it was reported from the House committee, and 1 is believed that 
they will support Chairman HULL in his fight for an agreement on this 
provision. 

Mr. Speaker, I am curious to know how the record was 
made. I have been fairly diligent upon my ene on the 
sessions of this House, but I do not remember when they have 
had an opportunity to pass upon that question. 

How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two min- 
utes and a half remaining. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This is the dosing paragraph of the edi- 


torial: 
There are a number of provisions placed in the bill 
committee in which the Members of 
and these are apt to receive v. rough treatment from 
ferees if the House acts arb Ditrartly in the consideration of penera 1 


lation for the Arm Among these are the remount station pro on 
and the one for the ‘completion of a chapel at Fort Sam Houston, * — 
onstituents of Re 


ition to fur- 
uard. 


pae 


= tea the Senate 
y interested, 
e Senate con- 


The e presentative Hay will be prany affected b 
remount SIEN W which is to be located in V: Fort Sam 
ton is a local ind Both of those 


for belo en en LAYDEN. 
B Mn are merit but the Senate <yoe are determined 
care of general legislation as well as local in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, that is simply a threat that ff I did not recede 
from the position which I have taken, and taken solely because 
it has the approval of my judgment and my conscience, a trifling 
appropriation to be expended at Fort Sam Houston is to be 
withdrawn. It is only a small and contemptible bit of a pres- 
sure that has been inspired from some source, I do not know 
where, but from some source high up in military circles, I am 
afraid, to compel me, and as it was, no doubt, intended to com- 
pel my colleague [Mr. Hay] to abandon a conscientious stand 
and one that has the approval of his judgment. I repel it, sir, 
as utterly futile, and I have no doubt my friend from Virginia 
(Mr. Hay] will remain equally uninfluenced by these efforts. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, it is true that I have opposed, and 
consistently opposed, any increase of the officers in the Army. 
In 1901 the Army reorganization act was passed, and the then 
Secretary of War and the men 3 were interested in the Army 
came before the two of Congress and, when asked what 
they wanted, said that they were asking all that was necessary 
for the Army. Now, ever since that act was passed bills have 
been introduced, increasing first one corps and then another, 
until there is hardly a corps in the Army that has not been in- 
creased. 

Now, we are asked to increase the line of the Army by 
612 men under the guise that it is for the benefit of the militia 
of the National Guard of the country.. Gentlemen upon this 
floor have been flooded with requests from the adjutant generals 
of States and the officers of the National Guard throughout 
a. country to favor this legislation. For 14 years I have 

been a member of the Military Committee. I have been 
familiar with the efforts of the officers in the War Department 
to increase the officers in the Army. I have never heard that 
they have been in favor of increasing the men in the Army or 
increasing the Army in a way which would be to our advantage 
for the purpose of defending the people of this country. 

This bill is inspired and backed by men who want promotion, 
and not because they are in favor of increasing the efficiency 


to 


of the militia of this country. [Applause.] If they do not want 
rank, I venture to say that the gentleman from Iowa would not 
accept the amendment which I suggested a moment ago, that 
there should be no increase in this increase above the rank of 
captain. Why, here is one of the arguments used for this: 
They say they have so many detailed that they have to take 
away the captains from the companies, and that that is very 
much against the interests of the Army; that these captains of 
companies ought to be kept with their companies. 

They say for that reason that the Army has suffered. But 
I say that the great mass of details made by the War Depart- 
ment are not necessary. Why, take for example, Mr. Speaker, 
the Army War College here, and we have detailed to that col- 
lege 22 student officers and 14 instructors, officers of the Army. 
Why is it necessary to have 14 officers instruct 22 men? I can 
not conceive of any necessity for such a detail as that. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman mean to 
state that there is any such condition as that—that 14 officers 
are detailed to instruct 22 men? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; certainly. I have in my hand a statement 
furnished to me at my request by the Adjutant General of the 
Army, showing the officers of the Army who are detached from 
their regular service and assigned to duty either as instructors 
or as students at school, as of date January 1, 1911; and I 
say that there are 22 student officers here at the Army War 
College and 14 instructors. There are at the Military Academy 
at West Point 81 officers detailed as instructors. At the Army 
Service School at Leavenworth, Kans., there are 67 student 
officers and 22 instructors. At the Fort Monroe Artillery School 
there are 14 instructors and 40 students; and there are at these 
schools altogether 179 students and 148 instructors, including the 
officers at West Point. [Laughter.] 

Why is it necessary to have all these details? It is not neces- 
sary; and if these details were rearranged, if these details were 
made in accordance with what is right and with what the 
department ought to do, it would not be necessary to ask Con- 
gress to increase the officers of the Army by 612 men. 

I admit that the gentleman from Iowa is offering an amend- 
ment which makes the increase 430, but we have got to reckon 
with the Senate, and if we get off with 500, should we adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, we shall be doing 
very well. So, Mr. Speaker, I hope this House will, by the . 
adoption of the amendment which I have suggested, say that 
it is opposed to increasing the officers of the Army beyond 200. 
That will be ample, with the proper detail and assignment of 
officers, to meet the requirements of the service. 

Why, under the Senate provision it is provided that an Army 
officer can be detailed to every governor of every State in the 
Union. [Laughter.] What would an Army officer do, detailed 
to duty with the governor of a State? Why, it would be noth- 
ing but a soft snap for him to go around in parade with the 
governor. [Laughter.] It is true that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HULL] has stricken that provision from his amend- 
ment, as I understand it, but, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to in- 
creasing the Army by a single officer. I have therefore offered 
the amendment which I submitted, believing that it will be best 
to fight this proposition in that way rather than to run the risk 
of having the number increased 400, as is proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

If I had the time, I could show this House that the details 
made by the War Department are not necessary and that the 
service will not suffer if we fail to increase these officers by the 
number asked for by the gentleman from Iowa. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 16 minutes 
left. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the balance of my 


time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to 
have a quorum on the passage of this very important measure. 
I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Youne] 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair sustains the point. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

Mr. BARNHART. I am in favor of a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 


1911. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
the House now? 

The SPEAKER. It is a call of the House under what are 
called the old rules of the House. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We are not voting on the question? 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from Texas will state it. 
In what form is the question presented to 


Alexander, Mo. Fish Kinkead, N. J. Reeder 
Alexander, N. Y. Focht napp Reid 
Allen Foelker Lafean Rhinock 
Andrus Fordney Langley Richardson 
Ansberry nes aw Riordan 
Barclay Fowler Lindsay Roddenbery 
Barnard Gardner, Mass. Lively Sabath 
Bartlett, Ney. Gardner, Mich. Livingston Scott 
Bates Garner, Lloyd Sharp 
tt. Ky Gill, Md, n oe 
ee GUI, Mo. McCall Smal 
Boutell Glass McCredie Smith, Cal. 
Broussard Goldfogle McDermott Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Graham, Pa. McKinlay, Cal. Snapp 
Capron McKinley, III. Sper 
Carlin Hamer MeMorran Stur; 
Clark, Fla Hami Madden Talbott 
nry Hamilton Madison Taylor, Colo. 
Coudrey Hanna Millington Thistlewood 
Covin Hardwick oon, Pa. Thomas, Ohio 
Cox, Ohio Havens Moore, Tex. Volstead 
Cravens ayes Moss allace 
Creager Heald Murdock W. 
i „ pen S 
awson owa’ or: 
Denby Howell, U Palmer, A. M. Wheel 
Dent ubbard, W. Va. Palmer, H. W. Willett 
Dupre Huff Patterson Wilson, Pa. 
Durey Hughes, W. Va. Payne Wood, N 
Hump! „Wash tt oodya 
Englebright J Pray Young, N. Y. 
Fassett Joyce 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-seven Members—a 
quorum—have answered to their names. 

Mr. MANN. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the concur- 
rence of the House, I desire that we stay here until we finish 
this bill to-night. It is important to do so, because other appro- 
priation bills should have the right of way. I hope we can keep 

. a quorum here, and I am not in favor of finishing the bill unless 
we have a quorum, 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the 
proposition offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 
I have agreed with the gentleman from Iowa on few occasions 
with reference to an increase of the Army of the United States. 
I am opposed to increasing the general rank and file of the 
Regular Army. I have always believed that a well-organized 
State Militia, properly trained and capable of responding to the 
Nation’s demands, is the true protection for this country. That 
is the position I have always stood for in this House. 

For the first time since I have been a Member of Congress 
it is proposed to thoroughly organize the State Militia by 
trained officers of the United States Army, along the lines on 
which the Regular Army is organized, for the purpose of hay- 
ing the State Militia ready to respond to the country’s defense 
if needed. There is no question that it is an economical way 
of maintaining our national defense. ‘There is no commissary 
department to maintain with these State Militia regiments, and 
we do not have to pay their salaries. They are maintained by 
the States, and the only proposition that comes in this bill is 
to provide regular officers of the United States Army who shall 
be detailed to go to these regiments and organize them along 
the lines on which the Regular Army is organized, so when their 
country needs them they will be ready to respond. 

Mr, HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. HAY. Does not the gentleman from Alabama know that 
there are now detailed to the militia in the several States offi- 
cers of the Army? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that proposition, that 
there are a few officers detailed from the militia here and there, 
but this proposes to make an organized detail, not to detail a 
man to a State who spends his time at the headquarters of the 
governor, dresses up in his uniform, and goes with the governor 
to visit a regiment on dress parade. As I understand this 
proposition, it is to detail an officer to work with the regiment 
of the National Guard in the State, 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to ask if, in the gentleman's 
opinion, there is any connection between the increase in the 
size of the Army at this time, or the effort to increase it, and 
the remarks made a day or two ago on the floor of this House 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in regard to the 
annexation of Canada. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman is rather far- 
fetched in his question, and is asking one that is not at all 
pertinent to the matter before the House. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, at this time to vote for any proposi- 
tion that puts a single dollar of burden on the Federal Treasury, 
because nobody knows better than I do that there will be a deficit 
next July. But I know this also, that we have coast defenses 
provided for, or quite a number, that have no regiments to main- 
tain them. I know that the commanding general of the Coast 
Artillery is urging to-day that the National Guard of the United 
States be used as a defense for the coast defenses that we have 
prepared and which are unmanned, and that trained officers of 
the United States Army be detailed to these regiments as a 
fixed command to train them in the organization of the United 
States Army, so that these men will be useful in time of war, 
and just as useful, if properly trained, to defend our country 
as if we spent millions in increasing our Army. 

Therefore, in my judgment, this proposition is on the side of 
economy, to increase the number of officers and detail them to 
the regiment, and then some day in the near future to come to 
the proposition to increase one corps of our Army to double 
the number of men that exist in it to-day. For that reason I 
shall vote with the gentleman from Iowa. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the 
figures cited by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], which 
apparently show that there are already an unusually large 
nuinber of officers detailed for instruction in comparison to the 
students receiving instruction. Take the Army War College, 
and he said there were 14 instructors and 22 students, but he 
failed to point out that the 14 who are listed as instructors are 
officers of the General Staff of the Army. They work out all 
of the great war problems, and their work would be required if 
no officers were under instruction. The instruction is but a 
small part of their work; 14 officers is a very small number for 
the large amount of work done and is small in comparison with 
the numbers required for similar work in other armies. 

Take the United States Military Academy; there are 81 offi- 
cers, but no account is taken of the 500 cadets. I would like 
to see anyone intelligently show where this number could be 
cut down and have full efficiency. The gentleman seems to 
overlook the fact that this is an important Army post, with 
over 700 enlisted men and a village of 2,000 souls, all requiring 
otficers listed in the 81. 

Take the post at Fort Leavenworth and the one at Fort 
Monroe. The same thing applies—the officers listed as in- 
structors include ail those assigned to the garrisons with their 
commands. Take the item giving the number of instructors 
for civil assignments. It fails to give the number of those 
instructed. The number would be very large for each officer, 
probably 500 or 600. 

Furthermore, when an officer is assigned to give instruction 
to a whole regiment or a brigade or a division, as provided in the 
bill, the number instructed would become vastly greater. The 
gentleman from Virginia gave an altogether erroneous idea on 
this subject, and his figures are wholly misleading, omitting ` 
them when the numbers of instructors are large and counting 
as instructors those engaged in other duty. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. I can not yield now; I have only five min- 
utes. Mr. Chairman, the Army of the United States to-day is 
in a most deplorable condition. There is a serious lack of effi- 
ciency for the reason of a serious deficiency of officers in every 
branch. I do not care which branch you take, if you take the 
pains to look into the details you will find that second lieu- 
tenants are at times in command of companies. You will find 
that many of the units do not have one-half or one-third of the 
required number of officers to make them efficient. 

It is the worst economy on earth to sacrifice in the number 
of officers—those who command and those who instruct. Such 
economy sacrifices efficiency. We have but a small Regular 
Army; it is vitally important that it should be efficient. It 
is not a question of the efficiency of the Regular Army alone 
that we are now concerned with, but a question of the efficiency 
of the National Guard as well. Our Nation must look in time 
of war to its citizen soldiery for defense, not to its small 
Regular Army. This is thoroughly democratic. It is the 
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foundation of democratic institutions. If we wish to have an 
efficient National Guard we must not depend upon the imper- 
fect instruction they get to-day. It is the greatest need they 
have, and since the Dick bill began to start them on the road 
to improved efficiency, the one great need now is to find suffi- 
cient officers for scientific instruction. How can they know 
who have not been taught? How can they know what the 
Regular Army does if you leave only the State officers in 
charge? 

If we do not establish an efficient National Guard and a 
calamity overtakes this Nation, the outcome will be a great 
standing army, and that great standing army will menace the 
institutions we cherish, produce centralization of government, 
and ultimately put in danger our liberties. To promote the 
permanent efficiency of the National Guard we can not put out 
money to better advantage than by getting well-trained officers 
who can give the necessary instructions. It is sound democ- 
racy; it is sound economy. In the face of a matter of so great 
national importance I hope my colleagues on this side will not 
misunderstand the question and imagine that it means to 
increase the Army. It does not. It means to increase the 
efficiency of the Army. It means to increase the efficiency of 
the National Guard, and it means really to save in the end in 
economy and in the size of the military establishment. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. „ 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think that 
the way to keep from having a standing Army is to increase 
the number of officers? 

Mr. HOBSON. I do; enough officers so that you can have 
an efficient National Guard which, when put to the test of war, 
will actually give a good accounting of itself. We do not legis- 
late here for one year or two years; we are legislating for a 
policy, and I hope my colleagues on this side will look to the 
question of national defense from the standpoint of a perma- 
nent policy. If the National Guard in time of war proves be- 
cause of its inefficiency a delusion and a snare for national 
defense, when we come out of such a disastrous war we will 
proceed to put the Nation on the basis of a great standing 
army and incur the expense and danger of militarism. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat 
doubtful how much of the time of the gentleman from Virginia 
I should use, because I am going to vote for 400, if I am 
obliged to, as an incerase in the number he proposes. I think 
the House should understand one or two things. First, an 
increase of officers is necessary, if it can be had in the proper 
way. The Senate passed a bill providing for an increase of 
612 officers in the Army. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs considered that 
bill, reduced the number to 400, the same as the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, but affixed to that number of 400 two very im- 
portant conditions—first, that there should be a restriction of 
the service to which these officers can be detailed or detached; 
and, secondly, that retired officers should be used, as far as 
they possibly can be, to perform the service now done by regu- 
lar officers. The last report of the Secretary of War shows that 
there are 728 officers detached from their troops and perform- 
ing other service, military or civil. I have no doubt at all 
that that number can be reduced to 400. It is not reduced 

for the reason that personal claims and political demands and 
personal intercessions have taken the extra officers away from 
their troops and put them into soft snaps, into places somebody 
wants them to go. The difficulty with this whole amendment is 
that if we have 400 additional officers without making some re- 
strictions as to how they shall be used, it will demoralize the 
Army far more than it is now demoralized. It will enlarge the 
demand for officers to be away from their troops, and it will 
inculeate a sentiment, now altogether too prevalent in many offi- 
cers, that almost any excuse is good enough to get away from 
troops and secure some detail on detached service. 

This additional number will increase the number of soft 
snaps; it will increase the chances for pull and emoluments and 
social honors in the Army and in the department; it will in- 
crease the importunities of officers and their friends and create 
a sentiment that the good places in the Army are to be had 
from favor instead of merit. I do not believe that anything can 
increase the demoralization of the Army more than making an 
increase of 400 officers without providing some restrictions in 
the service they can perform if taken away from their troops, 
and for that reason I think this amendment ought to be voted 


down until it can be coupled with a proper condition as to how 
these officers shall be used. Now, secondly, the Committee on 
Military Affairs adopted a provision that Regular Army officers 
shall be used so far as this can properly and profitably be done. 
We are paying $3,500,000 a year to officers on the retired list of 
the Regular Army without their performing any service. When 
the matter was before the Committee on Military Affairs, Gen. 
Wood told the committee that of the 80 officers retired last year 
only 14 were retired on account of age—only 14 out of 80. 
One of the officers on the retired list is serving in an important 
position in the State of New York under a salary of $12,000 a 
year. Another officer—— 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But he gets no retired pay whatever. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Gen. Symons? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Doing what? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. As an engineer of the canal. 
There are officers in this city on the retired list getting large 
pay and earning much money these days who could give good 
3 with their troops or in other branches of civil or military 
service. 

Mr. TAWNET. Will my colleague permit an interruption? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

1 ang TAWNEY. How many officers are there on the retired 
st 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. About 1,000, in round numbers. 
I will venture to say that of the 80 officers retired last year 
more than a majority of them could have just as good service, if 
not better service, in many places than those taken from the line 
of the Army. What I wish to bring before the House is this: If 
we permit these 400 officers to be added now without these re- 
strictions, it will be impossible hereafter to make those restric- 
tions. There will be no way to compel this needed legislation. 
It all should go together; restrictive service for which these 
officers who may be detached and require that the -regular 
officers shall be compelled to do service for their country for 
which they receive pay, wherever their services can be used 
to advantage; and that is the reason the bill as reported from 
the committee should be adopted. Naturally, the War Depart- 
ment and the Army do not want these restrictions. They wish 
to assign these officers wherever they please; they do not wish 
to be held by any congressional restrictions. Now it is stated 
that these officers will be used for the National Guard. They 
will not. 

If the Honse will turn to page 46 of the report of the Secre- 
tary of War it will be found that only 185 of these officers can 
be used for the National Guard for this next year according to 
his report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, I would like to have two min- 
utes. 

Mr. HAY. I have not the time. s 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say something on 
this subject from the standpoint of the National Guard. I 
served a good many years in the guard, both as a private, as a 
noncommissioned and as a commissioned officer, and I know the 
absolute necessity of expert instruction for these men, The 
country owes it to the boys who enlist in the National Guard to 
give them at least competent instructors. So far it has failed 
to do it. When I was a captain of a company in the Alabama 
Militia I would have given a great deal to have had an Army 
officer at the encampments where these boys were; but we 
never had one. When I came to Congress I got a requisition 
from the governor of Alabama and letters from the entire Ala- 
bama delegation in Congress, asking the department to detail 
one man to the State of Alabama to instruct the guard; and 
Gen. Elliott informed me, in the presence of the adjutant gen- 
eral of Alabama, that he could not give us one single active 
officer, because he did not have him to spare. 

They sent us, after long pleading, a retired officer; but no re- 
tired officer can be as effective as an a ive officer who has a 
record to make, who is under discipline himself, and knows how 
to require the same of the men under him. We can not force 
these retired officers to do anything. They are on the list as 
retired men and are not expected fo do anything; their records 
are made, and there is very little to inspire them to hard work. 

Speaking as a national guardsman, I say that the Govern- 
ment owes it to the boys who are patriotic enough to give of 
their time and labor, and eyen of their money, to learn how to 
fight, to send them at least competent instructors to teach them, 
[Applause. ] 

There should be at least one regular officer detailed for duty 
with every brigade of militia. I believe that it would take at 
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least 400 officers to make such details and supply those now 
needed in the Army itself. I therefore shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, no stronger ar- 
gument for the adoption of any measure eyer submitted to this 
House can be furnished than the number of human lives need- 
lessly sacrificed during the period of preparation for every 
military struggle this country has engaged in. 

The countless dead who went to their graves because of un- 
preparedness and lack of thorough military training is one of 
the lamentable chapters of our history. 

Our men have never lacked in valor, but they have sorely 
lacked the training necessary to properly guard against the 
ravages of disease, and they never will until we provide means 
by which the great body of courageous young men in the Na- 
tional Guard of the various States can be effectively trained in 
the best military methods of the day. [Applause.] 

If this measure had been enforced before the Spanish War, 
most of She lives lost during it would have been saved. 

It has been the uniform desire of all the leading military 
authorities of the United States for years to harmonize the 
tactics and training of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard. 

By the terms of the Dick bill we made a long step in the right 
direction. By adopting this amendment we can do much more. 

The adjutant generals of the States have been criticized in 
this debate for urging this bill. No set of men have a better 
right to urge it and none know better than they and the men in 
the guard the advantages to the Nation. [Applause.] 

If you want to keep down the number of the Regular Army, 
this is the surest way to avert its increase. This is the most 
certain method available to insure economy and military effi- 
ciency in this country. 

The National Guard officers and men, who are constantly 
making sacrifices of time and talent for the good of the country, 
should be aided and appreciated. 

By this method a body of nearly 200,000 young Americans 
will become thoroughly trained soldiers, prepared for any mili- 
tary hardship in any emergency, and it will cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States less than $2,000,000 a year. 

Surely it deserves the support of those who believe in economy 
and the cheapest insurance of our national safety. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
now? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I hope the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Hay] will use some more of his time, then. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I have nine minutes remaining, I 
believe. 

The SPEAKER. Nine minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in this bill it has been 
already provided that retirement shall be given to veterinary 
surgeons, Another amendment, still undisposed of, provides 
rank and retirement for the dental surgeons of the Army, and 
the pending amendment proposes to increase the officers by 430 
men. On October 15, 1910, including the Philippine Scouts, 
there were 4,633 officers in the Army and 82,643 enlisted men, 
or, on an average one officer for every 16 men in the Army. 
[Applause.] 

In addition to that there are 1,015 officers upon the retired 
list. When it was proposed at first to make this increase in the 
number of officers in the Army the War Department never 
dreamed of urging it in order to advance the efficiency of the 
National Guard, but when it was ascertained that there was a 
well-defined opposition to increasing the officers in the Regular 
Army, because unnecessary, it was suggested that it could be 
hastened through by getting the backing of the National Guard 
behind the proposed legislation. If some of the worthless de- 
tails were abolished, or some of the officers were sent out to do 
military duty, instead of being assigned around this Capital 
and other great cities of the country, wasting their time in social 
festivities, there would be no difficulty whatever to obtain all the 
trained help needed to organize and train the militia. [Ap- 
plause.] It is impossible for anybody to go through the War 
Department and ascertain the number of officers detailed here 
and detailed at other places which are commonly referred to as 
“soft snaps,” without knowing that we have a number of them 
who can be assigned to useful duty. a 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that not only is there 
one commissioned officer for every 16 men, but the noncommis- 
sioned officers do much of the work of controlling and handling 


and training the men in small squads. As a matter of fact, if 
we added the noncommissioned officers, who do much of the real 
effective work, to commissioned officers, the probabilities are 
it would not be possible to find even a single man for some of 
these officers to command. 

I desire to call the attention of this side of the House to an 
important matter. There seems to be a systematic movement 
during these closing days of Congress to add largely to the per- 
manent services of the Government, which must be paid for by 
a Democratic House when it convenes next year. Members 
who talk about economy and of cutting down expenditures and 
relieving the country from some of the waste and burdens 
which haye accumulated under the Republican administration 
make a mistake when they yote these permanent additions to 
the fixed service of the country. I hope the House will vote 
down the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PETERS]. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, as one who has served in the 
National Guard, the attempt to provide that guard with ade- 
quate instruction from competent officers is one that particu- 
larly appeals to me. The members of the National Guard are 
doing a patriotic service and in every way our Government 
should cooperate with them. We have now the spectacle pre- 
sented every year of many thousands of our men going from 
their occupations and spending a week or two weeks in drilling 
and preparing themselves to serve the country. In order that 
the drilling, that the military work that they do at so much 
sacrifice shall prove effective, they must have experienced and 
competent officers to instruct them. The States are unable to 
furnish such officers, and therefore it is to the National Goy- 
ernment that they appeal. An increase in the number of 
officers detailed to the enervating life and social temptations 
of Washington I do not wish to see, but that men experienced 
and skilled may be detailed to our National Guard to help its 
efficiency is the object of the provision, and in that object I 
concur. It is not to enlarge, but it is to prevent the necessity 
of increasing the standing Army that the National Guard calls 
on the Government to give it adequate instruction for its men. 
[Applause ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I deprecate any attempt to make 
this in any wise a partisan question. It seems to me that it 
is distinctly not a partisan question. It makes no difference 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats shall control this 
Goyernment during the next years to come, the military estab- 
lishment must be properly maintained, and the necessary funds 
for maintaining it must be forthcoming. 

I have served as a member of the National Guard for almost 
14 years in different capacities, from that of a private to 
the rank of a field officer, and I know something about the 
needs and wishes of those men. There is a no more patriotic 
and unselfish class of men among our whole citizenship than the 
members of the National Guard. Without pay, practically, re- 
ceiving pay only on days of parade and encampment, and even 
then they give back in the way company dues, so that with- 
out pay, and at considerable expense besides, these men give up 
their time, usually one or more evenings each week through 
the year in addition to field days, camps, and maneuvers, try- 
ing to fit themselves for the duties of a soldier. : 

They are nominally a State force, but they are really a part 
of the first line of defense of the United States; and we all 
know that with our small regular establishment our main de- 
pendence in case of any war to come must be upon the volun- 
teer soldier, and that our militia, the National Guard, must be 
the very backbone of such a volunteer force. 

In order to make the National Guard effective it must be 
properly instructed, and the best way yet devised to accom- 
plish this is to give the officers and men the benefit of the 
education and training of regular officers. We are informed 
by the War Department that these instructors can not be sup- 
plied without an increase in the number of officers. The three 
gentlemen from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Hopson, and 
Mr. Craic], who have discussed this amendment from that side 
of the House, have made it so clear that further argument 
would seem superfluous. These additional officers are needed 
in order to maintain the efficiency of the service and properly 
instruct the Organized Militia, and in my judgment it is false 
economy to refuse to provide for them. I hope the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] reducing the num- 
ber will not be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE]. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of making this in- 
crease in the number of officers is to make more efficient the 
militia that we have created by virtue of what is known as 
the Dick militia law. Awhile ago I talked with a soldier who 
served in the Civil War four years, and I asked him if he 
thought it would be a wise measure to increase the number of 
officers for the Army with a view to having them instruct the 
militia. He said, “ Most assuredly it would be. When we were 
in the service, if we could get men who had previous military 
training we found that we were better able to cope with our 
adversaries.” I have been unable to find a soldier of the Civil 
War, not connected with the regular establishment, who has 
criticized in the slightest degree this move to increase the offi- 
cers for the purpose of instructing the militia of this country. 

Now, my fellow countrymen, if we have a great war we can 
not depend upon the Regular Army. We must go to the body 
of the people. We must go to the governors of the 46 or 48 
States and ask them to give their quota of men. They will 
furnish the volunteers—first, the militia; and if we have officers 
to train them, we shall be the better prepared to enter into a 
great contest along that line. I do not favor 612. I favor re- 
ducing the number by 182. 

I am glad to see among the distinguished gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber a man who will soon be at the head 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. UNDERWOOD], a man 
who served with distingtion in the Spanish-American War, who 
told you of the condition of the Army so far as its necessities 
are concerned, which shows there is no politics in it. It is for 
the good of the service. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
now use his time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr, Speaker, I want to answer the remarks of the 
three gentlemen from Alabama who claim that they are voting 
for this proposition, offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt], because they want the National Guard instructed. I am 
a friend to the guard and have shown it by my votes on this 
floor. The amendment which I, offer provides for 200 addi- 
tional officers. Those 200 additional officers are ample to in- 
struct the National Guard. There are about 120 regiments and 
about 40 other independent organizations in the National Guard, 
which would make 160 organizations to be instructed, if that is 
what the gentleman wants. Two hundred officers would amply 
provide the instruction, and that proposition can not be -suc- 
cessfully denied. 

The gentlemen who are in favor of this proposition have 
been very adroit in placing the whole fight upon the idea of 
doing something for the National Guard, when, as a matter of 
fact, not more than 160 of these officers will be used for that 
purpose, and the others will be used as additional officers in 
the Army of the United States. There can be no excuse, then, 
for voting for this bill for 400 officers on the ground that they 
want instructors for the National Guard. Two hundred officers 
will give you all the instruction that you need, and, after a 
careful consideration and study of this question, I am satisfied 
that the Army of the United States does not need this addi- 
tional number of officers. If officers are needed for the instruc- 
tion of the National Guard, I have provided in my amendment 
every oflicer needed for that purpose. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the state- 
ment that retired officers refuse to do the work assigned them, 
I want to say that if the House would enact legislation which 
our committee has recommended they will do it or get off the 
retired list. [Applause.] We propose that officers of proper 
age and proper physical capacity shall do something to earn 
the money that they receive, and if they decline to do it they 
will cease to be pensioners on the people. And, Mr. Speaker, 
there are plenty of them who want to work; they are capable, 
and a man does not become unfit because he has gone on the 
retired list. His experience in the Army would make him 
more fit for this sort of work. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia thinks that 200 officers will amply supply the militia. I 
can only answer that by saying that Gen, Wood, Chief of Staff, 
in the hearings, and all other authorities, estimate that about 
825 would be necessary to supply the militia. I doubt if it 
takes that number, because we have stricken out brigades and 
divisions, but 200 men will not be enough. 

There are at present 725 officers on detail. It is claimed that 
many of the details are unnecessary. Possibly that is true. 
But the Committee on Military Affairs went over this question 


I hope the gentleman from Virginia will 


of details very carefully, and one of the ablest members of the 
committee made it his special province to examine into it and 
reported the total amount saved in his report limiting the de- 
tail was less than 100 and the total detail was 725. In order 
to do that the different schools of the country were limited to 
one gomg officer for each individual State, not one for each 
schoo 

In my judgment, this measure that we are offering will aid 
largely in the efficiency of the Army and undoubtedly con- 
tribute materially to the efficiency of the militia. 

It will not be a full measure of relief even if 400 are given, 
and if I had my way I would make it 530 instead of 430. The 
Committee on Military Affairs has passed on this question, and 
I shall not undertake to change its estimate of the number. I 
want to say, however, to the gentlemen here who have discussed 
this question, the great need of this country is not a large 
enlisted force of the Army, but it is to supply a force of edu- 
cated officers of the Army. We can raise our men, millions of 
them, if necessary, but you can not train officers and educate 
them in an emergency, on the spur of the moment, and the more 
serviceable, educated officers you have the better the country 
will be prepared in time of war. The first two weeks, or the 
first two months, after the outbreak of hostilities, with incom- 
petent officers commanding untrained men, will cost this coun- 
try not only millions of money, but the lives and health of many 
men. The Government can make no better investment than by 
supplying a large number of competent officers. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. $ 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think that 
we need more than one officer for 18 enlisted men? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We have not got that; but if we needed 
one for every 18, or even a larger number, I say have it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. We have got one officer for 
every 18 enlisted men. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman what part of 
the detail he would take away. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would be willing to defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Many companies have no commanding 
officers, and it is impossible for the officers to do the duty 
assigned them without you increase the number of officers. The 
country is clamoring for more details and would not consent to 
a reduction as it now stands. 


[Mr. McLACHLAN of California addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion and amendments pending. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question now is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. The Clerk will read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “ four” 8 2 ig “ 
99 Fina Soi insert “two,” so that it will read “shall not 

The question was taken; and on a division there were 125 
ayes and 90 noes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Hott of Iowa and Mr. Hay. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 100 ayes and 89 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
division. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk state 
what the motion is. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa is 
to recede from the disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
concur in the same with an amendment, as amended by the mo- 
tion just adopted, inserting two hundred in place of four hun- 


dred. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it now in order to 
offer in lieu of the motion from the gentleman from Iowa a 
motion that the House insist on its disagreement? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. It 
would have been in order to concur absolutely in the Senate 
amendment if it had been in time, but the gentleman from Iowa 


Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
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moved to recede and concur with an amendment, and that 
amendment was amended. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
insist further? 

Mr. MANN. It will be if this motion is voted down. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Does not that take prece- 
dence of the motion of the gentleman from Iowa? 

The SPEAKER. It will be in- order if this motion is voted 
down. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that the House do recede and concur with an 
amendment as amended. On that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hugues] demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 134, noes 66. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
yeas and nays. As many as favor ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and remain standing until counted. [After counting.] 
Thirty-one gentlemen, not a sufficient number; and the yeas 
and nays are refused. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
other side. Those who are opposed to ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Those demanding the yeas and nays are 31, those opposed are 
165—not a sufficient number; and the yeas and nays are 
refused. 

So the motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 49, page 42, after line 13, insert: 

“Hereafter there shall be attached to the Medical Department of 
the Army a corps of dental surgeons, which corps shall not exceed in 
number the actual requirements nor the proportion of 1 to 1,000 
authorized by law for service in the Regular Army, and all original 
appointments to said corps shall be made to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. The appointees must be citizens of the United States, 
between 22 and 30 years of age, graduates of standard American 
dental colleges, of good moral character, and of unquestionable pro- 
fessional repute, and shall be required to pass the usual physical 
examination and a professional examination which shall Include tests 

skill in practical dentistry and of proficiency in the usual subjects 
in a standard dental college course: Provided, That dental surgeons 
attached to the Medical Department of the Army at the time of the 

ge of this act may be eligible to appointment, three of them to 

e rank of captain and the others to the rank of first lieutenant, on 
the recommendation of the Surgeon General, and subject to the usual 

hysical and professional examinations herein prescribed: Provided 
Further, That the professional examination may be waived in the case 
of dental surgeons whose efficiency reports and entrance examinations 
are satisfactory to the Surgeon Genera}; and the time served as dental 
surgeons under the act of February 2, 1901, shall be reckoned in com- 
such as are wo} goons under this 

ms shall be 


Is it not now in order to 


limited to the rank of captain after 5 28 service and to the rank 
of major after 10 years’ service: Pr ed, That the number of majors 
shall not at noy time exceed one-eighth nor the number of captains 
one-third ihe whole number in the said dental corps. The Surgeon 
General of the Army is hereby authorized to organize a board of three 
examiners to conduct the professional examinations herein prescribed, 
one of whom shall be a surgeon in the Army, and two of whom shall 
be selected by the Surgeon General from the contract dental su: ns 
eligible under the provisions of this act to appointment to the dental 
corps. The annulment of contracts made with dental surgeons under 
the act of February 2, 1901, shall be so timed and ordered by the 
Surgeon General that the whole number of contract and commissioned 
Sna 8 ns rendering service shall not at any time be reduced 

ow 80. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
insist on the disagreement to this amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing amendments. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The Chair announced the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Hutt of Iowa, Mr. PRINCE, Mr. SULZER. 

CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk and 
ask to have read in my time an article by Maj. Gen. Daniel E. 
Sickles, of the State of New York, relating to a matter of justice 
to the soldiers and sailors of the Union. The article speaks for 
itself. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT—MAJ. GEN. DANIEL E. 
SICKLES, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, URGES PROMPT ENACTMENT OF 
PENDING CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT BILL. 

Permit me, with due respect, to address to you at this critical tim 
and from a TEA disinterested standpoint, an earnest word in behalt 
of the surviving Civil War Volunteer officers. 


xXLVI——170 


No body of men ever served their country more gallantly and unself- 
4005 in a crisis of greater extremity or with more splendid and en- 
during results. The present generation is the prosperous beneficia 
of that service. There is danger that history may also have to reco 
that no body of deserving men were ever so completely ignored by the 
country they served. From Appomattox to the present date those Vol- 
unteer officers for whom I here a 1 have received no recognition at 
the hands of the preserved sn da c. On the contrary, by adverse dis- 
crimination they seem to have n singled out for neglect and discredit. 
The opportunity now offers to remedy a great wrong.. At this time our 
general pension legislation is apparently being revised, enlarged, and 
possibly given its final form. he moment is therefore oppor ne for 
correcting the glaring defect to which I now more specifically invite 
your attention. 

AGE PENSIONS AND THE STEAM ROLLER. 


As you are aware, our present age-pension laws disregard the former 
rank and length of service of the beneficiaries and make a 90-day en- 
listment and an honorable discharge the only requirements for full and 
egaal participation in pension benefits. Under that system surviving 

0 


unteer officers who served at the front throughout the Civil War, 
commanding companies, batteries, ments, brigades, and divisions, are 
reduced to the ranks and accorded the same recognition and benefits as 


those who were enrolled as privates for three months and were never 
N to leave their native State. 

t is submitted that this anomaly ought to be eliminated from our 
legislation, and eliminated now during the present session of Congress, 
while some former officers yet survive to benefit by the correction. The 
request for this action is broadly based on the obvious merits of the 
case, the nature, results, and value of the service rendered, but addi- 
tional specific reasons supporting it are unanswerabie. The central 
proposition is this: (1) That in providing fit recognition of the service 
rendered by these Civil War Volunteer officers that recognition ought to 
have in ge to their former rank, responsibility, and service. (2) That 
to reject this 8 in the present case is an unfair discrimination 
which ignores the evident oqat es of the subject, violates all important 
precedents in our Nation’s history, disrega the otherwise universal 
rule of graded retired pay, both military and civil, repudiates the Gov- 
ernment’s honorable obligation to enforce equality of treatment in 
awarding to Regular and Volunteer officers recognition for identical 
Civil War service, and thus places upon the Civil War Volunteer officers 
an intolerable stigma of demerit. 


PRECEDENTS FOR PENSIONS ACCORDING TO RANK. 


When the Continental Congress in 1780 promised to the officers of the 
continental line (the limited number of regular“ troops in the Revo- 
lutionary Army) retired half pay during life, that benefit, at Washing- 
ton's request, was graded and adjusted according to previous rank, 
responsibility, and duties. 

hen in 1832, more than 40 years after the war, Congress, as a free- 
will offering of patriotic appreciation, and not in fulfillment of any 
previous pledge, voted full retired pay during life to all the survivin: 
veterans of the Army of the Revolution not previously provided for, al 
of whom were citizen soldiers, again that retired pay, with one maxi- 
mum limitation, was graded according to vious rank, responsibility, 
and service, both among officers and enlisted men. Thus was the 
American precedent and practice of adjusting to previous rank the 
recognition and benefits for notable and sanguinary military service es- 
tablished and doubly confirmed by the founders of the Republic. The 
pensions granted to disabled veterans of the Mexican War were like- 
wise graded according to the rank of both officers and enlisted men. 

When, following the Civil War, Congress established the present 
retired-list system for the Regular Army and Navy the retired pay was, 
as it still is, ded acco) g to previous rank, responsibility, and 
service. ‘The colonel receives more than the capan the sergeant more 
than the corporal and private, and each according to length of service. 
— pro to substitute in the Army and Navy a scheme of level or 
‘orm benefits would scarcely be treated seriously. 


GRADED CIVIL AND INDUSTRIAL RETIRED PAY, 


Without known exception, in all systems of age pensions or retired 

y for civil and industrial officials and employees established by 
National, State, and municipal vernments, and by railway, commer- 
cial, and manufacturin corporations the same rule of graduating bene- 
fits according to previous rank, responsibility, and service peeve. 
From 1780 to 1911 no one, unless it be an occasional Socialist, has 
ever suggested that such gradation of recognition as is outlined above 
constitutes an unfair di tion favor of those who receive 
somewhat more and against those who receive somewhat less. The sys- 
tem is universal and time-honored, because it is just and because it 
furnishes in all pursuits an invaluable incentive to honorable ambition 
and good work. It is a public asset and not a liability. 

In the face of this approved and uniform rule and custom, thus 
applied in all our public and private, military and civil affairs, it is 
unthinkable that these veteran Volunteer officers should be set apart 
and ostracized as being alone unworthy of sharing the benefits of an 
otherwise universal system. 


HUMILIATING DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


But this long line of humiliating discrimination does not end here. 
Note its culmination. At the beginning of the Civil War, when, for 
the first time on a gigantic-scale, the Nation was uired to solve the 
problem of employing side by side in a long and bl SA conflict Regular 
and Volunteer troops of equal valor and efficiency, President Lincoln 
and the Thirty-seventh Congress pledged equality of treatment and re- 
ward as between the two lines of service. On the faith of this pled 
the Union Army was enrolled, and these officers accepted their task. 
But in the absence of such a formal promise failure to enforce that 

of treatment and reward between the Nation’s common de- 
fenders would have been both indefensible and suicidal. That assur- 
ance of fair play, whether ress or implied, was the bond which held 
in fraternal comradeshi effective service the 857,000 Volunteers 
and 31,000 Regulars who formed the Union Army and Navy. This 
rule of the square deal, the Republic’s word of honor, was observed to- 
ward all dur the years of the war. Since the war it has been ful- 
filled ing enlisted men and uniformly violated in the case of the 
Union Volunteer officers. At this time repeated acts of Congress grant 
to all Regular officers at the retiring age of 64 one grade advance of 
retired rank and pay in sole consideration for having served for one 
day or more in any military capacity during the Civil War. This bene- 
fit extends to those who were cadets at West Point and Annapolis up to 
the eve of Lee’s surrender, Nearly 900 of the Regular officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps have been thus exceptionally promoted 
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and rewarded. This is neither a local nor a passing question. It 


affects the whole Republic for all time. 
SPECIAL REWARDS TO REGULAR OFFICERS. 


The value of this s al recognition In its added honor and prestige 
can net be measured in money, but its pecuniary value is shown by the 
pay tables of the Army and Navy. To a colonel of the Regular Army 
of any Civil War service it means an addition of $1,500 to yearly re- 
tired pay. Regular officers of the lower grades receive a corresponding 
increase. This special benefit is not in any sense or degree a reward 
for life employment in the Army; otherwise it would accrue equally to 

iar officers having no Civil War record. The language of the sev- 
eral statutes confirms this. 


NEGLECT, OBLIVION, AND A $15 PENSION. 


In contrast with this generous Civil War bounty to Regular officers, 
against which Volunteer officers have made no complaint, consider the 
fact that no corresponding or approximate recognition or provision is 
made for Civil War Volunteer officers, even those of the mos s- prolonged, 
perilous, and distinguished scrvice. Instead of the promi equality 
of treatment, a colonel of Volunteers who served in the field from Bull 
Run to 899 and has reached threescore and ten, is awarded 
the threefold recompense of neglect, oblivion, and a private soldier's 
pension of $15 a month. No possible comment could add force to this 
simple statement of fact. 


THE VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT BILL. 


The remedy for this wrong is at hand. I do not need to remind you 
that there is now pending in both Houses cf Congress what is known 
as the Warner-Towrsend Civil War Volunteer officers’ retired list bill. 
It has been given a unanimously favorable report by the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and by the proper subccmmittee ef the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. It can be enacted into law at the 
present session if Congress so determines. The nominal retired pay 
provided in that bill. as mest recently amended, applies only to officers 
at least 70 years of age and of veteran service, two years being re- 


quired for full benefits; it is graded as far as precticable according to | 


previous rank. with a maximum retired pay of 3900 per annum and a 
minimum of $459. The average is considerably less than the benefit 
realized by the Regular officers from their special Civil War increase 
of retired pay noted herein. Its cost to the Government is less than 
$5,000,000 above present pensions and less than $3,000,000 above the 

nsions contemplated in the so-called Sulloway bill. Of the 15,000 

neficiaries about half are from 70 to 75 years of aze and the remain- 
der from 75 upward, an average of several years above the average age 
of enlisted men. 

UNGROUNDED OPPOSITION E2 MOVED. 

The Legislatures of New York, Ohio, IIiImois, Indiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Kansas, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado have unanimously approved 
and requested the enactment of this legislation. It has net been op- 
posed by any except the few who have mistakenly assumed that its 
enactment mizht 43 additional pensions for enlisted men. This mis- 
conception is now being removed by general pension legislation at 
this time passing through Congress. The concurrent present enact- 
ment of a suitable pension act and of the Volunteer officers’ retired list 
hill would fitly round ont the system of beneficial legislation for Civil 
War veterans and be satisfactory to all reasonable persons. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OP GOOD FAITH. 


Our Nation maintains a small permanent Army, and relies upon the 
several States to furnish on call, for great emergencies, volunteers to 
constitute the bulk of its fichting foree—tin the Civil War 96 per cent. 
The vital importance of keeping faith with such Volunteers and with 
the States which contribute them is well set forth by the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in their report upon the pending Volunteer 
officers’ retired list bil] when they say: 

“The present measure is in part designed to remedy this unfair and 
indefensible discrimination between Regular and Volunteer officers. It 
is believed that the defensive power and prestige of the Nation, as rep- 
its 9 to rates great armies hereafter and by the self- 

irit, 


ambiticn, incentive, and efficiency of its citizen | 


a itary 

soldiery when called into the Federal service In future wars, is to a 
large extent involved in the present exercise ef fair dealing as between 
our Regulars and Volunteers, and hence in the giving of a rightful an- 
swer to the pending reasonable lr erp of these surviving Civil War 
Volunteer officers for simple legislative justice.” 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the record of service made by the 
Volunteers in "the Civil War has no allel in any other war, modern 
or ancient. A nation that fails to Just to its defenders in battle 
does not deserve to have defenders, and may not have defenders in its 


next war. 
Very respectfully, E. SICKLES. 


D. 
Major General, United States Army, Retired. 
New Tonk Crry, February 1$, 19tt. 
I certify that the foregoing is a correct copy 855 the original. 
* 


Late Brevet Brigadier General, United States 8 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Kwapp for one day, on account of sickness. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. SHACKLE- 
ForD to withdraw from the files of the House, leaving copies 
in lieu thereof, the papers in the ease of Isabel Richter, Sixty- 
first Congress, an adverse report having been made thereon. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

By unanimous consent, leave to print on the agricultural 
appropriation bill was granted to Mr. Rucker of Colorado for 
five legislative days. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I submit a 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 28406) making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1912, for printing under the rules, 


| the sum proposed insert “ seventy-five”; 


é The conference report (No. 2180) and statement are as fol- 
ows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
28406) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, haying met, after full 
and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 12, 
15, 18, 31, 35, 37, 30, 41, 43, 49, 51, 53, 54, 58, 62, 63, 64, TS, 84. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 8, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22, 24, 27, 
32. 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 52, 59, 60, 65, 67, 68, 60, 70, 71. 72, 
75, 80, 85, 86, 87, S9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “three hundred and fourteen thousand 
three hundred”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert “ and 
twenty-five”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of 
and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all the proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“For construction, lease, purchase, repairs, and improve- 
ments of school and agency buildings, and for sewerage, water 
supply, and lighting plants, and for purchase of school sites, 
$425,000: Previded, That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report annually to Congress the amount expended at each 
school and agency for the purposes herein authorized: Pro- 
vided further, That on the first Menday in December, 1911, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall transmit to Congress a 


| report in respect to all school and agency properties entitled 


to share in appropriations, general or specific, made in this 
act, and such report shall show specifically the cost investment 
in such properties as of July 1, 1911, including appropriations 
made available by this act (1) for the purchase, construction, 
or lease of buildings, including water supply, sewerage, and 
heating and lighting plants; the purchase or lease of lands; 
the purchase or construction of irrigation systems for the irri- 
gation of such school or agency lands; and for the equipment 
of alt such plants for the promotion of industrial education, 
meluding agricultural implements, live stock, and the equip- 
ment for shops, laundries, and domestic science; (2) the phys- 
ical condition of such plants and their equipment; (3) an esti- 
mate of expenditures necessary for (a) new buildings, (b) 
improvements, equipment, and repairs necessary for the up- 
keep of such plants, and (4) a statement of the quantity and 
market value of the products derived from the operation of 
such plants for the fiscal year 1911 and the disposition of the 
same. The Secretary of the Interior shall accompany such 
report with a recommendation supported by a statement of his 
reasons therefor as to the necessity or advisability of continu- 
ing or discontinuing each such school cr agency plant.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the proposed amendment strike out the word “shall” and in- 
sert the word “may”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sendte numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment, and on page 6 of the bill, after 
line 10, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“For general expenses for telegraphing and telephoning in 
the Indian Service, $14,000: Provided, That the amount appro- 
priated in the Indian appropriation act approved April 4, 1910, 
for telegraphing and telephoning in connection with the pur- 
chase of goods and supplies for the Indian Service, is hereby 
made available to cover all general expenses for telegraphing 
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and telephoning in the Indian Service that have been or may be 
incurred during the fiscal year 1911.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
10 of the proposed amendment, after the word “ States,” strike 
ont the balance of the amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“On or before June 30, 1918, And all repayments to this fund 
made on or before June 30, 1917, are hereby appropriated for 
the same purpose as the original fund, and the entire fund, 
including such repayments, shall remain available until June 
30, 1917, and all repayments to the fund hereby created which 
shall be made subsequent to June 30, 1917, shall be covered 
into the Treasury and shall not be withdrawn or applied except 
in consequence of a subsequent appropriation made by law: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall sub- 
mit to Congress annually on the first Monday in December a 
detailed report of the use of this fund: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall close the account known 
as the civilization fund created by article 1 of the treaty with 
the Osage Indians, dated September 29, 1865 (14 Stat. L., p. 
687), and cause the balance of any unexpended moneys in that 
fund to be covered into the Treasury, and thereafter it shall 
not be withdrawn or applied except in consequence of a sub- 
sequent appropriation by law; and that section 11 of the Indian 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1898, approved June 7, 
1897 (30 Stat. L., p. 93), is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “bridges,” at the end of the proposed amendment, 
change the period to a comma and insert: “and that the limit 
of cost herein fixed in no event shall be exceeded“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“The first proviso in section 25 of the Indian appropriation 
act approved April 21, 1904 (33 Stat., p. 224), is hereby amended 
so that the first sentence in said proviso shall read as follows: 
t Provided, That there shall be reserved for and allotted to each 
of the Indians belonging on the said reservations 10 acres of 
the irrigable lands’; and there is hereby appropriated the sum 
of $18,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to defray 
the cost of the irrigation of the increased allotments, for the 
fiscal year 1912: Provided, That the entire cost of irrigation of 
the allotted lands shall be reimbursed to the United States from 
any funds received from the sale of the surplus lands of the 
reservations or from any other funds that may become available 
for such purpose: Provided further, That in the event any 
allottee shall receive a patent in fee to an allotment of land 
irrigated under this project before the United States shall have 
been wholly reimbursed as herein provided, then the propor- 
tionate cost of the project to be apportioned equitably by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall become a first lien on such 
allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be recited on the face 
of each patent in fee issued and the amount of the lien set 
forth thereon, which said lien, however, shall not be enforced 
so long as the original allottee, or his heirs, shall actually 
occupy the allotment as a homestead, and the receipt of the 
Secretary of the Interior or of the officer, agent, or employee 
duly authorized by him for that purpose for the payment of the 
amount assessed against any allotment as herein provided shall, 
when duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county 
wherein the land is located, operate as a satisfaction of such 
lien.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the first two words of the proposed amendment and insert 
the word “ The.” 

In line 24 of the proposed amendment, after the word “ quar- 
ries,” strike out the words “under the provisions of section 3 
of the act of February 28, 1891, Twenty-sixth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 795.” 

In line 30, before the word“ proceeds,” insert the word “ net.” 

Strike out the last two lines of the proposed amendment and 
insert: 


“That so much of the act of February 23, 1889, entitled ‘An 
act to accept and ratify the agreement submitted by the Sho- 
shones, Bannocks, and Sheepeaters of the Fort Hall and Lemhi 
Reservations in Idaho, May 14, 1880, and for other purposes,’ 
and the provision in section 7 of the Indian appropriation act 
approved April 4, 1910, as conflict with the provisions herein 
are hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert: 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, for 
the purpose of defraying the costs and expenses, including the 
compensation of counsel, in the proceedings authorized to be 
brought in the Court of Claims by provisions in section 22 of 
the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1911, approved 
April 4, 1910, between the United States and the Yankton 
Tribe of Indians of South Dakota, to determine the interest, 
title, ownership, and right of possession of said tribe of Indians 
in and to certain Jands and premises therein described.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
$2,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary of the prin- 
cipal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in 
the State of Minnesota, arising under section 7 of the act of 
January 14, 1889, entitled ‘An act for the relief and civilization 
of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ to pay 
the actual and necessary expenses of the members of the White 
Earth Band of Indians sent by a council of said Indians held 
December 10, 1910, to represent said band in Washington dur- 
ing the third session of the Sixty-first Congress, which expense 
shall be itemized and verified under oath by Chief Wain-che- 
mah-dub, of said delegation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert the 
following: 

“Provided, That the portion of the cost of this project paid 
from public funds shall be repaid into the Treasury of the 
United States as and when funds may be available therefor: 
Provided further, That in the event any allottee shall receive 
a patent in fee to an allotment of land irrigated under this 
project, before the United States shall have been wholly reim- 
bursed as herein provided, then the proportionate cost of the 
project to be apportioned equitably by the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall become a first lien on such allotment, and the fact 
of such lien shall be recited on the face of each patent in fee 
issued and the amount of the lien set forth thereon, which said 
lien, however, shall not be enforced so long as the original 
allottee or his heirs shall actually occupy the allotment as a 
homestead, and the receipt of the Secretary of the Interior, 
or of the officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him 
for that purpose, for the payment of the amount assessed 
against any allotment as herein provided shall, when duly 
recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county wherein the 
land is located, operate as a satisfaction of such lien.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“In the issuance of patents for all tracts of land bordering 
upon Flathead Lake, Mont., it shall be incorporated in the pat- 
ent that ‘this conveyance is subject to an easement of 100 
linear feet back from a contour of elevation 9 feet above the 
high-water mark of the year 1909 of Flathead Lake, to remain 
in the Government for purposes connected with the development 
of water power. ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
8 of the proposed amendment, after the word “available,” 


strike out the words “for superintendent's cottage, $5,500”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ ninety-five thousand one hundred“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ In all, $82,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “dollars” in line 4 strike out the balance of the pro- 
posed amendment and insert “ additions to dormitories, $30,000; 
in all, 850,200“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: For tke purchase of water aud irrigation for the grow- 
ing of trees, shrubs, and garden truck, $2,500”; and the Senate 
agreed to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the proposed amendment and in lien thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, is au- 
thorized to sell, upon such terms and under such rules aud regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, the unused, unallotted and unre- 
served lands of the United States in the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Reservations,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the proposed amendment, strike out the words “by the Govern- 
ment of the United States may be made with the approval of” 
and insert in Heu thereof the words “ may be made by.” 

At the end of the proposed amendment, strike out the words 
“of ihe United States.” 

And the Senste agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“The net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, after deducting the necessary expense of ad- 
vertising and sale, may be deposited in national or State banks 
in the State of Oklahoma in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, such depositories to be designated by him under 
such rules and regulations governing the rate of interest thereon, 
the time of deposit and withdrawal thereof, and the security 
therefor, as he may prescribe, The interest accruing on such 
funds may be used to defray the expense of the per capita pay- 
ments of such funds.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to remit the claim of the United States 
against J. Binir Schoenfelt, late United States Indian agent, 
Union Agency, Okla., and the Secretary of the Treasury is fur- 
ther authorized and directed to pay te J. Blair Schoenfelt the 
sum of $3,578.63, being the amount he has paid to the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized 
and directed te place to the credit of the proper Indian funds 
the sum of $3,702.74.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out 
all ef the proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“For continuing the construction of the Modoc Point irriga- 
tion project, including drainage and canal systems, within the 
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Klamath Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications submitted by the chief 
engineer in the Indian Service and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior in 
conformity with a provision in section 1 of the Indian appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1911, $50,000: Provided, That 
the total cost of this project shall not exceed $155,000, including 
the sum of $35,141.59 expended on this project to June 30, 1910, 
and that the entire cost of the project shall be repaid into the 
Treasury of the United States from the proceeds from the sale 
of timber or lands on the Klamath Indian Reservation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out all 
se ri proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 

wing: 

“For support and education of Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Pierre, S. Dak., and for general repairs and improye- 
ments, to be immediately availiable, $6,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out 
eu ts proposed amendment and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 

“For the relief of distress among the Indians of Skull Valley 
and Deep Creek, and other detached Indians in Utah, and 
for purposes of their civilization, $10,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to be immediately available, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall report to Congress, at its next session, 
the condition of the Indians herein appropriated for and the 
manner in which this appropriation shall have been expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the proposed amendment, after the word “of,” strike out the 
words “lateral distributing systems and the maintenance of 
existing“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge 
across the Duchesne River at or near Theodore, Utah, $15,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be reimbursed to the 
United States out of the proceeds of the sale of lands within 
the ceded Uintah Indian Reservation open to entry under the 
act of May 27, 1902, including the sales of lots within the said 
town site of Theodore.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its 
disagreement tọ the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the proposed amendment add the following: “to be 
reimbursable from the ‘Puyallup 4 per cent school fund’”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all of the proposed amendment and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to in- 
vestigate and to report to Congress at its next session the neces- 
sity or advisability of constructing wagon reads on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, the cost thereof to be reimbursed out of 
the proceeds of the sale of surplus Jands of such reservation. 
If he shall tind the construction of such roads to be necessary 
or advisable, he shall submit specific recommendations in re- 
spect to the kind of roads to be constructed, their location 
and extent, together with an estimate of cost for the same.” 

And the Senate agree to the saine. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6 
of the proposed amendment, after the word “thereof,” insert: 
“not to exceed $35,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the proposed amendment, after the word “timber,” 
s now.” 

In line 29, after the word “feet,” strike out the words “in 
any one year.” — 


insert 


1911. 
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At the end of the amendment insert a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is hereby directed to 
reopen negotiations with the Oneida Indians of Wisconsin for 
the commutation of their perpetual annuities under treaty 
stipulations and report the same to Congress on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1911.” p 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 48, 76, and 82 
the committee of conference has been unable to agree. 

Cuas. H. BURKE, 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 

Jno, H. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Moses E. CLAPP, 

P. J. McCumber, 

Wu. J. STONE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The Senate conferees have receded on the following amend- 
ments: Nos. 7, 12, 15, 18, 31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 49, 51, 53, 54, 58, 62, 
G3, 64. 78. and 84. 

The House conferees have receded unqualifiedly on the fol- 
lowing amendments: Nos. 1, 3, 8, 10, 13. 14, 21, 22, 24, 27, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 52, 59, GO, 65, 67, 6S, 60, 70, 71, 72, 75, 
80, 85, 86, 87, and 89. 

On amendments Nos. 48, 76, and 82 the conferees have been 
unable to agree. 

The effect of the recession of the House conferees on the 
amendments on which they have unqualifiedly receded is as 
follows: 

No. 1 authorizes the purchase of “ ditches” along with water 
rights, lands, ete., necessary for irrigation projects on Indian 
reservations. $ 

No. 3 gives the Secretary of the Interior authority to use the 
appropriation for general irrigation purposes to make investi- 
gations and surveys for power and reservoir sites on Indian 
reservations in accordance with the provisions of section 13 of 
the act of June 25, 1910, which is as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to reserye from location, entry, 
sale, allotment, or other appropriation any lands within any 
Indian reservation, valuable for power or reservoir sites, or 
which may be necessary for use in connection with any irriga- 
tion project heretofore or hereafter to be authorized by Con- 
gress: Provided, That if no irrigation project shall be author- 
ized prior to the opening of any Indian reservation containing 
such power or reservoir sites the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, reserve such sites pending future legislation 
by Congress for their disposition, and he shall report te Con- 
gress all reservations made in conformity with this act.“ 

No. 8 limits the expenditure for transportation, etc., of native 
pupils from Alaska to persons under 21 years of age. 

No. 10 eliminates the expense of telegraphing and telephoning 
as a charge upon the appropriation for the purchase of goods 
and supplies for the Indian Service. 

No. 13 is considered in connection with amendment No. 6, on 
which the House recedes with an amendment. 

No. 14 raises the limit of compensation from $20 to $30 per 
month for privates in the Indian police force. 

No. 21 provides for the maintenance of the Indian school at 
Pipestone, Minn., by making an appropriation of the same 
amount as that made for the fiscal year 1911. In the bill as it 
passed the House this school was not provided for, nor was 
it included in the departmental estimates. 

No. 22 makes the usual annual appropriation out of tribal 
funds of $1,000 to be used for the annual celebration held by 
the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians. 

No. 24 is to correct an error in the appropriation bill of last 
year in respect to the location at which the bridge authorized 
in the last appropriation act was to be built. 

No, 27 increases the appropriation for the Flathead irrigation 
project in Montana from $300,000 to $400,000. This fund is 
reimbursable and the additional amount can be used economi- 
cally during the next fiscal year, although it exceeds the de- 
partmental estimates by that amount. 

Nos. 32 and 83 appropriate $25,000 for a new dormitory for 
boys at the Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex. ; not included 
in estimates but said to be necessary. 

No. 34 increases the appropriation for fulfilling treaties with 
Six Nations of New York by $1,000 made necessary by amend- 
ment No. 88. 


Nos. 36 to 45, inclusive, all relate to the appropriation for the 
Fort Totten Indian School in North Dakota. Had the Senate 
amendments from 36 to 45, inclusive, been in the usual form the 
House would have receded on amendment No. 36 with an 
amendment providing for the increase in the number of pupils 
to be educated at this school from 325 to 400, and making an 
increase in the appropriation of $12,525. This is the effect of 
the agreement of the conferees on these several amendments. 

No. 52 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to designate 
an employee to sign, in his name, tribal deeds in the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. This is substantially the provision sought to be 
enacted into law by H. R. 28217. 

Nos. 59 and 60 provide an appropriation of $15,000 for the 
extension of the Indian school building at Salem, Oreg.; not in- 
cluded in departmental estimates, but said to be necessary. 

No. 65 is to correct an error in the total amount appropriated 
for the Pierre Indian School, South Dakota. 

Nos. 67, 68, and 69 provide for an increase in the number of 
pupils to be educated at the Rapid City Indian School, South 
Dakota, from 250 to 800, and an increase of the appropriation 
therefor by $8,550, of which $2,000 is made immediately avail- 
able. 

Nos. 70 and 71 are legislative propositions relating to the 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian Reservations in South Dakota, 
enlarging the area within which the State is given authority to 
select lands in lieu of school lands allotted to Indians. This is 
made necessary by reason of the fact that there are no lands 
of value from which the State can make selections under the 
acts of which these provisions are amendatory. The amendment 
of the sections is indicated in the following paragraphs by in- 
serting the words in italics and eliminating the words inclosed 
within brackets. 

“Sec. 5. That sections 16 and 36 of the land in each town- 
ship within the tract described in section 1 of this act shall 
not be subject to entry, but shall be reserved for the use of 
the common schools and paid for by the United States at $2.50 
per acre, and the same are hereby granted to the State of 
South Dakota for such purpose, and in case any of said 
sections, or parts thereof, are lost to said State by reason of 
allotments thereof to any Indian or Indians, or otherwise, the 
governor of said State, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, is hereby authorized, within the area described in 
section 1 of this act or within the said Pine Ridge [or Rosebud] 
Indian Reservation, to locate other lands not otherwise appro- 
priated, not exceeding tico sections in any one township, which 
shall be paid for by the United States as herein provided, in 
quantity equal to the loss, and such selections shall be made 
prior to the opening of such lands to settlement.” 

[ Provided, That in any event not more than two sections 
shall be granted to the State in any one township, and lands 
must be selected in lieu of sections 16 or 36, or both, or any 
part thereof, within the townships in which the loss occurs, 
except in any townships where there may not be two sections of 
unallotted lands, in which event whatever is required to make 
twe sections may be selected in any adjoining township.] 

No. 72 extends the time within which the commission ap- 
pointed to inspect, classify, and appraise unallotted lands in 
the counties of Mellette and Washabaugh in the Rosebud In- 
dian Reservation in the State of South Dakota shall perform 
their work to June 1, 1911. The act under which the commis- 
sion is operating limits the activities of the commission to a 
period of six months from the date of organization. It is found 
to be necessary to make the extension in order that the com- 
mission may properly complete its work. 

No. 75 grants the State of Utah an isolated school property 
on the former Unitah Indian Reservation of nominal value on 
condition that the school shall be maintained by the State of 
Utah as an institution to which Indian pupils shall at all times 
be admitted free of charge for tuition and on terms of equality 
with white pupils. 

No. 80 provides for the reimbursement of appropriations 
made from public funds for the irrigation project on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation in the State of Washington. The 
provision is to eliminate possible ambiguity in the language of 
the last appropriation act relating to the same subject. 

No. 85 provides for the maintenance of the Hayward School 
in Wisconsin by making an appropriation of the same amount 
as that made for the fiscal year 1911. In the bill as it passed 
the House this school was not provided for, nor was it included 
in the departmental estimates. 

Nos. 86 and 87 provide for installing a heating plant and 
ventilating system at the Indian School at Tomah, Wis., at au 
expense of $3,500. This was not estimated for by the depart- 
ment, although admitted to be necessary, 
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No. 89 is the same provision incorporated as section 28 in the 
bill as it was reported to the House, but which went out on a 
point of order. Your conferees believe that this is wholesome 
and necessary legislation, which is appropriately, if not tech- 
nically, within the legitimate scope of the present bill. 

The House conferees receded on the following amendments 
with modifying amendments or substitutes: Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 45, 46, 47, 50, 55, 56, 57, 61, 
66, 73, 74, 77, 79, 81, 83, and 88. ; 
Nos, 2 and 4 provide for an increase in the appropriation for 
irrigation of Indian reservations from $300,000 to $325,000, an 
increase of $25,000. x 

No. 5 increases the appropriation for the suppression of the 
575.000 in intoxicating liquors among Indians from $70,000 to 
No. 6 consolidates the appropriations for the construction, 
lease, purchase, and repair of school buildings and for buildings 
and repairs at agencies. The Senate amendment has been modi- 
fied by adding thereto the following: 


nually to Congress the amount expended at each school and 
agency for the purposes herein authorized: Provided further, 
That on the first Monday in December, 1911, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall transmit to Congress a report in respect to all 
school and agency properties entitled to share in appropriations, 
general or specific, made in this act, and such report shall show 
specifically the cost investment in such properties as of July 1, 
1911, including appropriations made available by this act, (1) 
for the purchase, construction, or lease of buildings, including 
water supply, sewerage, and heating and lighting plants; the 
purchase or lease of lands; the purchase or construction of irri- 
gation systems for the irrigation of such school or agency lands; 
and for the equipment of all such plants for the promotion of 
industrial education, including agricultural implements, live 
stock, and the equipment for shops, laundries, and domestic 
science; (2) the physical condition of such plants and their 
equipment; (3) an estimate of expenditures necessary for (a) 
new buildings, (b) improvements, equipment, and repairs nec- 
essary for the upkeep of such plants; and (4) a statement of 
the quantity and market value of the products derived from the 
operation of such plants for the fiscal year 1911 and the dispo- 
sition of the same. The Secretary of the Interior shall accom- 
pany such report with a recommendation supported by a state- 
ment of his reasons therefor as to the necessity or advisability 
of continuing or discontinuing each such school or agency plant.” 
These provisions are designed, first, to furnish Congress with 
detailed information with respect to expenditures from this 
large fund; secondly, to elicit authentic information regarding 
the investment in, the necessity of, and the revenues derived 
from Indian school properties, for which the Government is 
making large appropriations. In order that Congress may act 
intelligently in providing appropriations for these purposes, this 
information is indispensable. $ 
No. 9 is the same provision that was in the act last year, 
with a modification of the word “shall” to “ may,” and is as 
follows: 
“All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among 
Indians may be expended without restriction as to per capita 
expenditure for the annual support and education of-any one 
pupil in any school.” 
No. 11 provides a new paragraph in the bill segregating the 
item of telegraphing and telephoning from the purchase of 
goods and supplies and making an independent item of it, to- 
gether with an appropriation of $14,000. 
No. 16 creates a revolving fund of $30,000 for the purpose of 
encouraging industry among Indians. The fund may be used 
for the purchase of animals, machinery, tools, implements, and 
other agricultural equipment, but all expenditures are required 
to be repaid into this special fund, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, the funds to 
remain available until 1917. In order that the fund may be 
thoroughly safeguarded from misapplication, the civilization 
fund is directed to be closed, and the unusual authority con- 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Interior by the act of June 7, 
1897, is terminated. 
Article 1 of the treaty between the United States and the 
Great and Little Osage Indians, concluded September 29, 1865 
(14 Stat., 687), is as follows: 
“ART. 1, The tribe of the Great and Little Osage Indians, hav- 
ing now more lands than are necessary for their occupation, 
and all payments from the Government to them under former 
treaties having ceased, leaving them greatly impoverished, and 
being desirous of improving their condition by disposing of 
their surplus lands, do hereby grant and sell to the United 


“Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall report an- 


States the lands contained within the following boundaries, that 
is to say: Beginning at the southeast corner of their present 
reservation and running thence north with the eastern boundary 
thereof 50 miles to the northeast corner, thence west with the 
northern line 30 miles, thence south 50 miles to the southern 
boundary of said reservation, and thence east with said south- 
ern boundary to the place of beginning: Provided, That the 
western boundary of said land herein ceded shall not extend 
farther westward than upon a line commencing at a point on 
the southern boundary of said Osage country 1 mile east of the 
place where the Verdigris River crosses the southern boundary 
of the State of Kansas. And in consideration of the grant and 
sale to them of the above-described lands the United States 
agree to pay the sum of $300,000, which sum shall be placed to 
the credit of said tribe-of Indians in the Treasury of the 
United States, and interest thereon at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum shall be paid to said tribes semiannually, in money, 
clothing, provisions, or such articles of utility as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may from time to time direct. Said lands 
shall be surveyed and sold, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on the most advantageous terms, for cash, 
as public lands are surveyed and sold under existing laws, but 
no preemption claim or homestead settlement shall be recog- 
mized; and after reimbursing the United States the cost of 
said survey and sale, and the said sum of $300,000 placed to the 
credit of said Indians, the remaining proceeds of sales shall be 
placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
civilization fund, to be used, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, for the education and civilization of 
Indian tribes residing within the limits of the United States.” 

By reference to House Document No. 1319 of the present 
session it will be observed that the civilization fund created 
by article 1 of the treaty of September 29, 1865, has been 
treated as a revolving fund for a very wide range of purposes ; 
also it has been replenished from time to time by executive 
action, and the repayments have been expended under the same 
wide authority that obtained in respect to expenditures from 
the original fund. It is thought wise to terminate this fund 
and also to repeal the act of 1897, which found its way into the 
statute books through the medium of an Indian appropriation 
act. So long as these two acts are operative it is difficult for 
the Congress to legislate with certainty as to the limit of specific 
appropriations. Section 11 of the act of 1897 is as follows: 

Seo, 11. That hereafter, where funds appropriated in spe- 
cific terms for a particular object are not sufficient for the ob- 
ject named, any other appropriation, general in its terms, which 
otherwise would be available, may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, be used to accomplish the object for 
which the specific appropriation was made.” 

The possibilities of the range of application of general funds 
znae 925 fone o law are limited by the ingenuity of the 

uman mind to juggle appropriations 
of 5 — Interior 8 A e 

do. 17 appropriates the sum of $55,000 for two bridges fo 
the benefit of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico and limits 
me Som nereo to that amount. 

0. enlarges the unit of allotment to the Indians on 
Yuma and Colorado River Reservations in California and 8 
zona from 5 to 10 acres per capita and appropriates the sum 
of $18,000 as the first of 10 installments to defray the cost of 
irrigating the increased allotments. The total cost of the proj- 
ect is reimbursable, and it is provided that the cost shall be a 
lien upon the lands irrigated when the Indians take a patent in 
fee for the purpose of alienating their allotments. This provi- 
sion is expected to check the demand for irrigation of Indian 
allotments for the primary benefit of white men. 

No. 20 is designed to meet an exigency on the Fort Hall In- 
dian Reservation which has become more or less chronic, It is 
believed that the present legislation meets the needs of the 
Indians on that reservation and will permit of the early allot- 
ment of the lands in severalty. (See H. R. 32349 and H. Rept. 
No. 2043.) 

No. 23 provides an appropriation of $5,000 to carry into effect 
an authorization in the appropriation act of last year. 

No. 25 provides an appropriation of not to exceed $2,500 for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of a delegation of the 
White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians to Washington during 
the present session. 

No. 26 is the same in purpose as the amendment a u 
as a substitute for No. 19. i iiaa 

No. 28 provides for the conservation of water power on the 
shores of Flathead Lake, Mont. 

Nos. 29 and 30 provide for a heating plant at the Indian 
school at Genoa, Nebr., at an expense of $5,000, to be immedi- 
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ately available. This item was not included in the departmental 
estimates, but is said to be necessary. 

No. 46 provides for additions to dormitories at the Indian 
school at Wahpeton, N. Dak., at an expense of $30,000. Neither 
this item nor the school was included in the departmental esti- 
mates. 

No. 47 creates a special fund of $2,500 for irrigation at the 
Bismarck school, N. Dak. 

No. 50 provides for the sale of odds and ends of lands in 
Kiowa Agency Reserve, in Oklahoma, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and requires the deposit of the pro- 
ceeds in the Treasury instead of reappropriating it, as was 
proposed by the original amendment. 

No. 55 is legislation relating to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, which is made necessary by the 
legislation in the general deficiency bill of the last session pro- 
hibiting the making of contracts by these tribes without the 
approval of Congress. 

No. 56 provides for the deposit of the net proceeds from the 
sales of tribal lands in the Five Civilized Tribes in national 
and State banks, in the discretion of and under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. It 
also provides that the interest accruing on such funds may be 
used toward defraying the expense of the per capita payments 
to the tribes. 

No. 57 squares an account with J. Blair Schoenfelt due to 
causes about which there is much dispute. (See S. Rept. No. 
840, 61st Cong., 2d sess.) 

No. 61 makes an appropriation of $50,000 for the continuation 
of the Modoc Point irrigation project on the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in Oregon, and fixes the limit of cost therefor, as 
contemplated in section 1 of the Indian appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1911. 

No. 66 provides a deficiency appropriation of $6,000 for the 
Indian School at Pierre, S. Dak., made necessary because of 
increased attendance of pupils at that school. 

No, 78 provides an appropriation of $10,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, for 
the purpose of relieving distress among certain detached In- 
dians in Utah for whom no appropriation has heretofore been 
made. 

No. 74 appropriates $75,000 (reimbursable) for continuing the 
irrigation systems of the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and White 
River Utes, in Utah. This item was not included in the de- 
partmental estimates, but is within the present estimated limit 
of cost of the project and is said to be necessary to the econom- 
ical progress of the work thereon. 

No. 77 makes an appropriation of $15,000 (reimbursable) for 
the purpose of constructing a bridge across the Duschene River 
at or near Theodore, Utah. 

No. 70 makes an appropriation of $40,000 (reimbursable) for 
the purpose of paving a street and constructing sidewalks in 
front of the Cushman School grounds at Tacoma, Wash. 

No. 81 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
conditions and report his conclusions as to the necessity or 
advisability of constructing wagon roads on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation in the State of Washington at the expense of the 
Indian funds. This provision is in lieu of the direct appro- 
priation of $100,000 provided for in the original amendment. 

No. 83 provides for the sale of the Fort Spokane Military 
Reserve on the Colville Reservation in Washington and appro- 
priates the proceeds, not to exceed $35,000 in amount, for school 
purposes for the benefit of the Colville and Spokane Indians 
and requires the Secretary of the Interior to report his action 
to Congress at its next session. 

No. 88 provides for renewing negotiations with the Oneida 
Tribe of Indians in Wisconsin with a view to reaching a satis- 
factory agreement respecting the capitalization of their annuities, 
and enacts legislation to meet an exigency existing on the 
Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin in respect to the disposi- 
tion of dead and down timber due to recent destructive forest 
fires. The provision is safeguarded in respect to changing ex- 
isting law on the subject by limiting it to the period of one 
year. 

As reported from conference the bill carries appropriations 
to the amount of $8,872,297.88 payable from public funds, of 
which amount the sum of $1,068,000 is considered to be safely 
reimbursable, and $540,000 is reimbursable in part, but the 
amount is indefinite and difficult to estimate. In addition to 
the appropriations from public funds the bill carries apppro- 
priations from trust and tribal funds as follows: 

Chippewas of Minnesota, act of SANOATI AE 14, 1889___ 
Chippewas of esota, White E Band- 


Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache ribo ALL casper — — 28.990 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Sioux 150; 000 


—— ee ie 


The following statement shows the distribution of the appro- 
priation from public funds in respect to the objects for which 


‘appropriations are mace in the bill: 


$215, 000. 00 
325 00 


„ 000. 
983, 000. 00 
75, 000. 00 
, 000. 00 
Specific schools and specific educational 
PRETO oct ae ee 2, 025, 540 
Instruction in agriculture, forestry, and 
domestic science 400, 000 
Construction and repairs, school build- 
REEE 425, 000 
Transportation, Indian pupils 2, 000 
4, — 5 a 


arcis inspection, and transportation supplies 
ele port and civilization 
. — und Ha 

tness fees and J 


1, 008, » 800. 
4, 000. 


Compensation of interpreters- 
Compensation of Indian police. 
on msation of judges, 
sagri, Indian Service. 
Sree ng Indian indus' 
Bridge on Navajo Reservation, —.— 
! asai a ooa 
Relief of distress among Indians in Florida and Utah- 
Line riders in Montan 


(reimbursable) 
8 


555 


crete attorney for Pueblos in New Mexico ae 2, 000. 

we Civilized) Tribes. 2 oe — 275,000. 
Schoenfeldt claim vA T, 397. 88 
er „000. 00- 
Bridge in Utah (reimbursable 15, 000. 00 

Street pavement and A ppe la Cushman School, Wash. 

e ee eens relates 40, 000. 00 
Treaty stipulations 646, 560. 00 
DOOR wes reagents — —e—e— are 8, 872, 297. 88 


The following statement shows the number and purpose of the 
amendments considered in conference, together with the increase 
in the appropriation, by items, proposed by the Senate, and the 
increase agreed upon in conference: 

Amendments considered in . for increased appro- 


2. Irrigation (general 
5. re HE liquor A 
11 ge Telephoning, tele- 


15. Classifying” Indian rec- 


rn California In- 
19. . Yuma allot- 
— 8 * School, Minn. 
22. 323 Chippewas. 
2. W nse). Chippewas 
N. Inti pation, lathead 
of = ont. : 


31. Re 


Six Nations 


3 Analy, Sioux, Devils 


35. Su 

36. Fort Totten School, N. 
46. Wahpeton School, N. 
47. Irrigation, Bismarck 
4 5 
50. 
5¹ 
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Amendments considered in conference providing for increased appro- 
priations—Continued. 


Number and purpose of 
amendment. 


77. 92 at Theodore, 

78. Cushman School, Taco- 
ma, Wash. 

79. Street ebe Cush- 
man ool. 

81. Construction wagon 
roads, Yakima Res- 


ervation, Wash. 
83. Colville and Spokane In- 
dians, Wash. 


-| Payable from 
p sale 
ort 8 


84. Cushman School, Ta- 


coma, Wash. 
85. Hayward School, Wis.... 
87. Tomah School, Wis...... 


1 Estimated. Not exceeding. 


The amendments on which the conferees were unable to agree 
are as follows: 

No. 48. “Any licensed trader in the Standing Rock Indian Agency 

of North and South Dakota who has any claim against any In- 
dian of said agency for goods sold to such Indian may file an 
itemized statement of said claim with the Indian superintendent. 
Said superintendent shall forthwith notify said Indian in writ- 
ing of the filing of said claim and request him to appear within 
a reasonable time thereafter, to be fixed in said notice, and 
present any objections he may have to the payment thereof, or 
any offset or any counterclaim thereto. 
_ “If said Indian appears and contests said claim, or any item 
therein, the said superintendent shall notify the said trader and 
fix a time for the settlement of the account between the parties 
thereto, and shall on a hearing thereof use his efforts to secure 
an agreement as to the amount due between the said parties. 
If the said Indian shall not appear within the time specified in 
the notice, the superintendent shall call in the said trader and 
carefully investigate every item of said account and determine 
the amount due thereon. Any account so settled by the super- 
intendent or any such account admitted by the Indian shall be 
and remain an account stated between the parties thereto. 

“That out of any moneys that shall thereafter become due to 
said Indian, by reason of any annuity or other indebtedness, 
from the Government of the United States, or for property sold 
by or on account of such Indian, there shall be paid by the 
‘superintendent to such trader at least 25 per cent of the money 
which would be due such Indian and 25 per cent of any money 
that may thereafter become due to such Indian until the account 
stated shall have been paid. And where the amount due said 
Indian shall be sufficient, in the judgment of said superintend- 
ent, to pay a greater amount of said indebtedness, still leaving 
said Indian sufficient for his ordinary needs, such superintend- 
ent shall use his influence to secure the payment of the whole 
or a greater proportion of said account: Provided, That such 
Indian may at any time appear and contest any item in the 
said account which he has not proved.” 

No. 76. “ That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause patents to 
issue to all persons who have heretofore made settlement in good 
faith and for their own use and benefit on the unallotted agri- 
cultural lands in the Uintah Indian Reseryation under the act 
of Congress approved May 27, 1902, and acts supplementary 
thereto, and who also have undertaken to maintain continuous 
residence thereon for one year, but have been prevented through 
lack of water, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre for said 
lands.” 

No. 82 proposes to withhold $100,000 from the fifth and last 
installment of $300,000 due the Indians on the Colville Reserva- 
tion, in Washington, for a cession of land opened to settlement 
by the act of July 1, 1892. The purpose of withholding the 
$100,000 is to afford certain attorneys an opportunity to ask for 
a readjudication of their claims for counsel fees which were set- 
tled by the Court of Claims in the case of Butler & Vale v. The 
United States and the Indians residing on the Colville Reserva- 
tion (No. 29522), under authority of the jurisdictional act of 
June 21, 1906 (34 Stat, 377 and 378), decided by the court 
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May 25, 1908, allowing attorneys $60,000 in full settlement of 
3 5 which, by the decree of the court, was distributed 
as follows: 


OC tt ae a A cg ade op ag ah 000 
Hugh H. Gordon — 14, 000 
Marion Butler____ 20, 000 
Josiah Vale — 10,000 
Daniel B. Henderson -- 5,000 
EF ip” CS ES DER aS aE ARES 3, 000 
Prederiek(C: Robertegn ... 2, 


It is now claimed on behalf of the attorneys interested that 
an additional amount of $90,000 is due. 
On these items of difference the House conferees respectfully 
request the direction of the House, 
Cuas. H. Burke, 
P. P. CAMPBELL, 
Jno. H. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


PERMISSIBLE EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print as a House document Miner’s Circular 


No. 2, on permissible explosives submitted by the Bureau of 
Mines. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has not the Bureau of Mines an ap- 
propriation for printing? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. They have an appropriation 
for printing; but a question has been raised as to whether or 
not they can supply Members of Congress with more than one 


copy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I object for the present, 
Pot CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The question was taken, and the motion was disagreed to. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the naval appropriation bill 
(H. R. 32212) and pending that motion I ask the gentleman 


from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] on the committee if we can ar- 


range as to a general debate. 
he desires for general debate. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman, I have requests 
for hours more than we can accommodate. 

Mr. FOSS. Would the gentleman make a suggestion? 

Mr. PADGETT. I suggest that we agree upon six hours, 
and have a night session to-night for general debate; no other 
business than general debate to be transacted. 

Mr. MANN. Why not have a night session to-night and meet 
at 10 o’clock to-morrow and finish general debate? 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate continue for six hours, the House to remain in 
session for general debate until the committee chooses to rise. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House meet at 10 o'clock in the morning and 
finish general debate. y 

Mr. FOSS. I will adopt the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois that the House meet at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. CARLIN. I object to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman permit me a sug- 
gestion? Is the debate that is to take place to be pertinent to 
this bill? 

Mr. FOSS. I understand it is to this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Then there must be a quorum here if 
the House is going to sit. and Members might as well take 
notice of that fact now. 

Mr. FOSS. It is only for the purpose of general debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If it is going to be general debate on 
this bill, with important things omitted and provided in it, 
Members will have to be present or the session will not go on. 
I give that notice. 

Mr. MANN. General debate is not all on the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is a good deal on naval matters. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to request unanimous con- 
sent that debate be limited to six hours, the time to be divided 
between the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr] and my- 
self, and that the House remain in continuous session for the 
purpose of general debate this evening and meet at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that six hours be had for general debate upon the 
naval appropriation bill, the House to remain in continuous 


I would ask him how much time 
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session to-night, and that the House when it adjourns to-day 
adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman this question: Why can not 
general debate be coneluded to-night and have three hours 
general debate instead of six? 

Mr. FOSS. That would make the session rather late. I 
should say we could not run much more than four hours or 
four hours and a half. x 

Mr. CARLIN. I say that because we want to preserve to- 
morrow for the Claims Committee, and I do not want to get 
the naval bill in a position where it will have the whole day; 
ane if that is the purpose, why the House ought to understand 
t now. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that if the House 
takes up claims to-morrow, we would have one more hour in 
which to deal with claims. 

Mr. CARLIN. I understood the gentleman’s motion was 
that we should meet to-morrow at 10 o’clock and continue the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. I think we can reduce this general debate to 
‘less than six hours. 

Mr. MANN. It was agreed to 

Mr. CARLIN. No—— 

Mr. MANN. I mean between gentlemen on that side. It is 
your side that wants the time for debate. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I ask that it be stated that no other business 
be transacted except that of debate. 

The SPEAKER. To-night? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. To-night. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foss] modify his request? 

Mr. FOSS. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois modifies his 
request so that no other business will be in order to-day, ex- 
cept general debate in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 32212, the 
naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the: Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 32212) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. Currier in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 32212) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I. ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] one hour. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, my remarks upon this occasion 
shall be more in the nature of a minority report against the 
bill that has been reported from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, which provides for the promotion of Commander Peary 
to the rank of rear admiral and retired on the highest pay of 
that rank, for his discovery of the North Pole. 

When the bill was under consideration by the committee and 
reported out by it, I was temporarily absent from the city at- 
tending the christening of the battleship that bears the name of 
my State, and hence was not present and therefore could not 
ask the privilege of the committee of filing a minority report. 

Therefore on this occasion I propose to say something about 
this alleged discovery and the gentleman who alleges to have 
discovered the pole, so that the Members can have what I have 
digested upon the subject to consider in connection with their 
duty in arriving at an honest conclusion in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that my efforts to defeat the passage 
of the bill to promote and retire Capt. Peary are herculean in 
their proportions when I consider that I have the combined in- 
fluence of the administration, a paid lobby of the Peary Arctic 


Club, and the National Geographic Society to contend with, 
but having right upon my side, as I see it, I am going to do 
everything in my power to defeat it and allow the American 
people to pass judgment upon what is said and done by those 
who are for and those who are against this species of legisla- 
tion. I know it is said that the President has a judicial mind, and 
hence when he arrives at a conclusion concerning any matter 
that it is well founded, but in this particular instance I must 
respectfully take issue with that contention, because it appears 
from telegrams that passed between him and Dr. Cook on the 
4th day of September, 1909, that he did not require much proof 
or use much thought before he discovered that Cook had dis- 
covered the North Pole. I will here incorporate a verbatim 
copy of the telegraphic correspondence between them in order 
that the world may understand that the President had dis- 
covered that Dr. Cook had discovered the pole before he ever 
heard of Peary’s discovery of it. [Laughter and applause.] 


COPENHAGEN, September 3. 
PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 


I have the honor to report to the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States that I have returned, haying reached the North Pole. 
FREDERICK A. COOK. 


BEVERLY, Mass., September 4. 
FREDERICK A. Cook, 
Copenhagen, Denmark: 


Your dispatch received. Your report that you have reached the North 
Pole calls for my heartiest congratulations and stirs the pride of all 
Americans that this feat, which has so long baffled the world, has been 
accomplished by the intelligent energy and wonderful endurance of a 


fellow countryman. 
WILLIAM H. Tart. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. MACON. I must refuse to yield. I regret that I can 
not yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was going to ask the gentle- 
man a question. He and I differ so materially on this question 
that I think it would be best to have an understanding about 
this question now. If the gentleman refuses to yield, and goes 
on, I shall endeavor to make some notes while he proceeds. 
For the present the gentleman declines to yield and would 
prefer not to be interrupted during the course of his address? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. After I have completed, if the gentleman 
desires me to answer any questions, I will be glad to give him 
time for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will hold to 
that throughout the course of his address? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. 

Mr. MACON. Thank you, sir. I do not think, under the 
circumstances, that we can afford to give much faith and credit 
to the President’s ascertainment of this matter, and I know 
that we can not afford to heed the importunities of a paid 
lobby that has haunted the Capitol for days and days in the 
interest of the bill that I am now protesting against the pas- 
sage of. I will, therefore, pass to that part of the subject 
under consideration that seems to require a greater degree of 
investigation on the part of the membership of the House 
before it gives its vote for or against this unprecedented 
measure. 

The truth compels me to say that I am so constituted that 
I haye always been skeptical concerning many of the scientific 
theories that have been advanced from time to time by the 
various schools of scientists, and in reason, their many con- 
tradictions of, and disagreements about, the subjects treated 
by them fully justify the skepticism of anyone who thinks for 
himself in regard to such matters; and sirs, there are many 
thousands of human beings who think just as I do about it, 
that pretend to accept any kind of a so-called scientific state- 
ment or discovery without question, because they are so weazen- 
brained [laughter] that they think they will be classed as 
scholars if they do accept them at first blush—a thing devoutly 
sought after by the really ignorant—or because they fear some 
unblushing, know-all, or titbit editors of yellow journals, like 
the New York Times or the New York Post [laughter], will 
call them ignorant blatherskites. [Laughter]. I pity a man 
who is so ignorant as to be terror stricken all the time for fear 
he will be called ignorant by some saphead [laughter], or so 
cowardly that he is afraid to think his own thoughts for fear 
some graft-loving editor will find out what he is thinking about 
and adversely criticize him therefor. Indeed, I do pity so sorry 
an individual as that. [Laughter.] 

Being possessed of skepticism about some scientific theories— 
especially those that rest alone upon the self-serving declara- 
tions of the adyocate—I could not help but doubt the discovery 
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of the North Pole by Dr. Cook when he proclaimed it to the 
world. At first it seemed that I was about the only one in the 
community in which I lived that doubted his statement. The 
newspapers headlined it as the greatest discovery of the age 
and the Doctor was heralded far and wide as the greatest 
living hero. My friends and neighbors actually laughed at me 


and dubbed me a “doubting Thomas.” They do not do it any 
more. The Cook discovery had not gotten cold, however, be- 
fore up bobs Peary with his discovery of the pole [laughter], 
and I immediately began to doubt some more, and I have kept 
it up from that day until this and expect to continue to do so 
until some unbiased society of experienced geographic scientists 
passes favorably upon his proofs. Feeling that way about it, 
when a bill was presented to the Naval Affairs Committee, for 
its consideration, which proposed to advance Peary from the 
rank of engineer to that of rear admiral and retire him on a 
high salary on account of his self-alleged discovery, I ex- 
ercised the right of one of the Representatives of the great 
American people, who were to be called upon to honor this man 
so highly, and pay him so well, and demanded that proof of his 
discovery be furnished the committee, to be by it submitted to 
an unbiased geographic society for its findings. I thought then, 
and I still think, that because of the great rivalry existing be- 
tween Peary and Cook, and their friends, over the discovery, 
that the proofs, in justice and reason, should be submitted to 
the same tribunal that passed upon Cook’s proofs. 


I thought then, and I still think, that he owed it to the Ameri- 
can people, who had paid him a salary for 23 years while he 
was roaming the ice fields of the North getting rich as a fur 
trader, to furnish them with proofs of what he claimed to have 
done before he asked them to confer high honors upon him and 
increase his compensation in addition thereto. I believe that 
I would have been a traitor to the trust reposed in me by the 
honorable, intelligent, and justice-loving citizenry of the first 
congressional district of the State of Arkansas and unworthy of 
the title of Representative if I had allowed this man to have 
received the honors and endowments that he was, and is, im- 
portuning Congress to bestow upon him, without demanding his 
proofs; and the more I have read and heard about the man and 
his alleged discovery the more firmly convinced am I of the 
correctness of my position. 

Because I would not accept the unsupported and unreasonable 
tale of Mr. Peary and allow great honors to be heaped upon 
him without corroboration, some of the newspapers of the coun- 
try, like the New York Times and the New York Post, that are 
edited by pea-eyed, pin-headed, and putrid-tongued infinitesimals 
laughter], have been trying to persuade the public to believe 
that I am almost alone in the position I have taken; but, sirs, 
if they could but read the vast number of petitions, letters, and 
newspaper clippings that I have received from practically every 
quarter of nearly every State in the Union, commending my 
course and urging me to stand by my guns, and assuring me that 
a large majority of the people of the country are with me in 
the fight, the little atoms would change their weak minds about 
the matter, if there is strength enough left in them to change; 
and if Mr. Peary could see what they say about him I am sure 
he would not pursue his inane quest further. The letters and 
petitions referred to are from scientists, geographers, arctic 
explorers, navigators, lawyers, doctors, merchants, farmers, 
mechanics, bankers, and physicists, and the newspaper clippings 
are from highly reputable publications that are looked upon as 
leaders of honest thought by the citizens of the respective com- 
munities in which they are published; and they catalogue a list 
of misdeeds about this wonderful self-alleged discoverer that 
would cause anyone to seek a hole in which to hide from the pub- 
lic gaze whose skin was not too thick to be pierced by a spear. 

When the committee concluded to consider the bill to pro- 
mote Peary it requested the gentleman to appear before it with 
his proofs; but instead of appearing in person, he, or someone 
for him, caused two members of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, who as a part of a subcommittee of three had previously 
passed upon what they called his proofs, to appear for him; 
and at the hearings they stated, among other things, that they 
were friends of Peary and believed that he had discovered the 
pole before they saw any of his proofs. They stated that the 
only official records that they had of his having been to the 
pole were some astronomical and tidal observations and a line 
of soundings extending. from Cape Columbia, where the tidal 
observations were made, to within about 5 miles of the pole; 
they said that all of the records presented by Peary in support 
of his alleged discovery of the pole could have been made up 
in the city of Washington, or at the point where he and Capt. 
Bartlett separated on their journey toward the pole; they said 
that Peary took only one latitudinal observation between the 


point where he left Capt. Bartlett and the North Pole, a dis- 
tance of 133 miles, and that he did not make any longitudinal 
observations at all; they said that they could not have relied 
upon the report of the observations taken by Peary without any 
knowledge of the man or without any narrative; they said that 
nothing was presented to them to show that he ever told any 
member of his party that he had discovered the pole, and that 
no member of the party had been interrogated by the committee 
concerning the discovery, not even Henson; they stated that 
Peary’s observations were taken with an artificial horizon, and 
they admitted that a slight modification had been made in it 
because it was not possible to get the sun at very low angles; 
they stated that the only examination made of the instruments 
Peary used in taking his observations was made at the station 
here in Washington; that the findings of the subcommittee, to 
the effect that Peary had discovered the pole, when submitted 
to the board of managers of the National Geographic Society, 
were accepted without question, and had also been accepted by 
the Geographic Societies of London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Geneva, Dresden, and St. Petersburg without 
question or investigation of Peary’s records by said societies, 
but admitted that they knew of no instance where a national 
geographic society had not accepted the findings of other ceo- 
e societies without question, except in the casé of Dr. 
ook. 

The Naval Affairs Committee, not being satisfied with the in- 
formation furnished it by these gentlemen—Messrs. Gannett 
and Tittman—insisted upon Mr. Peary's full report being laid 
before it, whereupon they were informed that that could not 
be done, for the reason that Mr. Peary had forbidden it on the 
ground that he had magazine contracts that would yield con- 
siderable reyenue that would have to be sacrificed if his 
proofs were made public. The committee then decided that the 
matter should be indefinitely postponed until such time as Mr. 
Peary could furnish proofs of his discovery. Since that action 
was taken by the committtee he has written many magazine 
articles, as well as a book telling his tale of the discovery, and, 
to say that his story is wonderful, is putting it mildly. I remem- 
ber to have read a piece of fiction a few years ago, the scene of 
which was laid in a great monarchy, the capital city of which 
was located at the North Pole, and, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, the extreme, unnatural, unreasonable, and unbelievable 
scenes and acts enumerated and described therein concerning 
an imaginary sovereignty and a mythic people did not excel 
the exaggerations contained in a later work of fiction known and 
described as “ The North Pole,” by Robert E. Peary. I also re- 
member to have read a novel that was written in the first per- 
son, whose hero was a bombastic upstart and braggart that never 
knew defeat or met an equal in any field of achievement, 
whether dealing with the hearts of women, the diplomacy of 
Presidents and statesmen in Washington, the strategy, courage, 
and alertness of Napoleon and his old guard in Paris, or the 
arts and wiles of crafty Indians in old St. Louis, and yet the 
self-exalted and self-puffed acts of the self-opinionated hero of 
that book do not in any way or in any degree excel the self- 
told deeds of the wonderful hero that penned the narrative of 
“The North Pole.” I challenge anyone to read the book and 
dispute my diagnosis of it. And yet the Congress of the United 
States of America is being asked to jump the writer of that 
book over the heads of many true, able, and efficient nayal 
officers, who have stood by their posts of duty like the reputed 
Trojans of a distant age, and promote him to the high and 
coveted position of rear admiral, with a large salary and u 
hero’s passport to every phase of human society, upon the self- 
told and unbelievable exaggerations to be found between its 
lids, the unreliable data for which was collected while our hero 
was loafing around in northern latitudes gathering up furs to 
sell and to bestow upon the members of the Peary Arctic Club 
[laughter] and the National Geographic Society of Washing- 
ton, that virtually accepted his discovery of the North Pole be- 
fore examining his proofs, while drawing his pay from the 
Government with great regularity. 

In dealing with Mr. Peary’s application for a promotion for 
the discovery of the North Pole, we ought to employ the same 
business rules that are used by business men in dealing with 
the ordinary affairs of life, and I submit that if that is done 
the gentleman will not receive his promotion until he has fur- 
nished better proofs of his discovery than he has up to this 
time. The burden is upon him to prove his claim by a pre- 
ponderance of the testimony, if not beyond a reasonable doubt. 
We will suppose a case of the establishment of a land boundary 
where it is necessary to find a corner post and then examine 
his proofs and see whether or not he has made out his case. 
Let us take the North Pole as the post that it is neccessary to 
discover before the line could be intelligently ascertained and 
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then investigate Peary's proofs and see whether or not a favor- 
able verdict could be rendered upon them by a fair and im- 
partial jury. The Geographic Society has found a favorable 
verdict upon them, but according to the statements of the com- 
mittee that investigated the case, they were not impartial. In 
fact, they had their minds made up as to what verdict they 
would render before they took their seats in the box. Common 
gratitude for gifts received by members of the Geographic 
Society, of which Peary is a member, and their pride in having 
the world believe that a member of their exclusive body did 
find the pole might reasonably be expected to influence the 
findings of that tribunal. . 

Let us therefore take a glance at their evidence before the 
Naval Affairs Committee once more and see whether or not 
unbiased minds ought to be bound by the findings of the only 
geographic society that has really passed upon Peary’s proofs. 

The witnesses state that they were friends of Peary and 
believed that he had discovered the pole before they saw any 
of his proofs. That alone is enough to condemn their findings 
as being of the most biased character. They stated that the 
only official records they had of his having been to the pole, 
when they were considering what verdict to render in regard 
to the discovery, were some astronomical and tidal observations 
and a line of soundings that he had made extending frem Cape 
Columbia to within about 5 miles of the pole; that the records 
presented by Peary of his soundings and tidal observations, as 
well as everything else submitted by him in support of his 
alleged discovery, could have been made up in the city of 
Washington, or at the point where he and Bartlett separated 
on their journey toward the pole. That being the case, have 
we any evidence of the truthfulness of the records of the sound- 
ings and observations furnished the society by Peary, except 
his own unsupported statement in regard to the matter? And 
hence, if we accept that these soundings and observations were 
made, we must take the unsupported statement of Peary as a 
basis for our action. 

These gentlemen told the committee that Peary took only one 
latitudinal observation between the point where he left Capt. 
Bartlett and the North Pole, a distance of 133 miles, and that 
he did not make any longitudinal observations at all. Scientists 
tell us that unless longitudinal observations are taken at inter- 
vals, when crossing the barren ice fields of the North, it is 
impossible to tell whether you are going directly north or 
south. Therefore it is silly to ask an intelligent body of men 
to accept the findings of this distinguished geographic society, 
in regard to so important and doubtful a discovery, when the 
discoverer did not know in what direction he was traveling. 
In fact, did not know whether he was going in or coming out. 
[Laughter.] It is also absurd to ask anyone to believe that an 
explorer could travel over an unknown and badly broken ice 
field for a distance of 133 miles and “ pop” right down on the 
pole without having taken but one latitudinal obseryation in 
the entire distance traveled. They stated that they could not 
have relied upon the report of the observations taken by Peary 
without any knowledge of the man or without a narrative. 

That being the case anyone can see that the society, in order 
to make the finding it did, considered the observations worth- 
less of themselves and took the unsupported word of Peary 
with his narrative as a basis for their findings. They could 
not have given much faith and credit to the soundings that 
Peary reported to have made within 5 miles of the North 
Pole, for he himself says that while he was making it his wire 
broke and he lost both wire and weight. How in the name of 
reason could an imperfect sounding of that kind be valnable to 
anyone in arriving at an honest verdict concerning the discovery 
of the North Pole? They stated that the examination of the 
instruments Peary: used on his trip was made at the railroad 
station in Washington. Such an examination must have been 
only casual, if not highly careless, and goes to show that in 
everything that was done by the society in connection with its 
ascertainment of the truth of the discovery of the pole by Peary 
was of the most casual, careless, and unreliable character. 
They stated that Peary’s observations were taken with an arti- 
ficial horizon and they admitted that a slight modification, pre- 
sumably by them, though they did not state that fact, had been 
made on the horizon because it was not possible to get the 
sun at very low angles. 

Think of it, gentlemen, the very idea of asking Congress to 
accept as true observations that were taken with an artificial 
horizon near the North Pole that had to be modified by a so- 
ciety in the city of Washington when they were passing upon 
the facts presented to them by the great discoverer. They 
stated that nothing was presented to them to show that Peary 
ever told any member of his party that he had discovered the 
pole, and that no other member of the party had been interro- 


gated by the committee concerning the discovery. When we 
consider that the nations of the world have been vieing with 
each other for centuries upon the subject of discovering the 
North Pole, it is unbelievable that one who had sought it for 
23 years could discover it and keep the knowledge of so im- 
portant a fact within his own breast for the period of time that 
it is claimed that Peary did before he made it known to even 
his traveling companions—companions who had helped him to 
make his trip, and without whom it would have been impossible 
to have made it. It is an insult to ask intelligent men to be- 
lieve such rot. Gentlemen, if you were in the box upon your 
oaths to try the case of locating the boundary line that I 
have cited, could you say, upon the testimony of the witnesses 
who have testified up to this time and the exhibits presented 
by them in support of their testimony, that the corner post 
had been located? 2 

When the subcommittee was called together a few days ago 
for the purpose of further considering the bill to promote and 
retire this near hero [laughter], a motion was made to report 
the bill favorably, and I again demanded proofs of his discovery, 
whereupon Mr. Peary was invited to appear before the com- 
mittee and furnish them. Some of the committee were in earn- 
est in their desire for the real facts in the case, and insisted 
upon asking questions that they deemed pertinent, but the best 
information, or so-called proofs, that they could get from the 
alleged discoverer, when summed up, were a lot of guesses, 
speculations, assumptions, estimates, and evasions, and from 
these four of the subcommittee of seven solemnly reported that 
the proofs were sufficient to establish the self-serving deciara- 
tion of the gentleman to the effect that he had discovered the 
pole. 

Mr. Peary admitted that he did not take a single longitudinal 
observation upon his entire trip and that he took no latitudinal 
observations from the point where Capt. Bartlett turned back to 
Camp Jesup, which he estimated to be a distance of about 150 
miles and estimated to be within 3 miles of the pole. He 
admitted that he did not take a correct sounding between 
85° 23’ and the North Pole, and that the needle of his compass 
was pointing toward the magnetic pole, which he stated was 
about 1,200 miles distant from the North Pole. He stated that 
he traveled over an unknown, broken ice field, covered with high- 
pressure ridges and dangerous ice leads, a distance of 130 
nautical miles in five days, which would be equal to about 35 
statute miles per day—something that was never done by an 
Arctic explorer before in the history of the world—and built 
his own igloos while he was doing it, and, seemingly, expected 
men possessed of some degree of sense to believe that he made 
the trip under such difficulties and at such a rapid rate of 
speed, without making an observation of any kind, and his 
needle pointing in an entirely different direction, and yet made 
a bee line to the pole. Some of us who have tried to plow a 
straight furrow or lay a fence worm across a 10-acre field with- 
out stakes to guide us, or who have undertaken to ride across a 
broad prairie without a path or other object to direct our course, 
know how impossible his contention is when he insists that he 
could rush pell-mell over a rough, rugged, and broken ice course 
for a distance of 130 miles without an observation or object to 
guide him and go directly north to an imaginary point. He 
admitted that he had no charts, data, or other scientific matter 
that would aid an explorer in any degree in his efforts to dis- 
cover the. pole; that that long sought-for object was as com- 
pletely lost now as it was before he discovered it. 

When we consider that latitudes run north and south and 
longitudes east and west, and that latitudes are measured by 
longitudes, it is impossible to believe that Peary, under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions stated, could have any more known 
the correct latitude that he was in than a traveler would have 
known the number of furlongs that he had traveled in a day 
without counting the number of mileposts that he had passed 
on his way. 

And yet we are asked to accept the bold statements of the 
gentleman as God-given facts concerning everything that he 
claimed to have done on his journey, when they are contra- 
dicted by a combination of every reasonable physical and 
scientific impossibility. There is a limit to human prowess 
and endurance as well as to the knowledge of man, and when 
we are asked to accept such exaggerated statements and con- 
clusions as this gentleman presents as a reason why he should 
be honored beyond all reasonable expectation, I think that his 
insistence should be accepted as an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people rather than an appeal to their senti- 
mental generosity and their overweaning desire for hero 
worship. I yield to no man in my desire to do justice to every 
real hero who has done something for his country’s good, but 
my contempt for fake heroes is supreme, no matter in what 
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sphere they presume to operate. The world has had real 
heroes in every field of human activity that it has delighted 
to honor and their fame will live with time, but it has also 
been cursed with fake heroes who have flourished for a season 
and then, like grass, would wither away. San Juan Hill had 
one of those for a time [laughter], but upon investigation it 
was shown that he would have been a Spanish prisoner instead 
of an American hero if it had not been for the intervention of 
Negro troops. [Laughter.] Less than a year ago a conquering 
hero of birds and beasts marched forth from the jungles of 
Africa [laughter] and crossed the European Continent with 
majestic tread and finally landed upon our own shore, where 
he was met by thousands of hero worshipers who received him 
as an uncrowned emperor, but it was not many moons before 
many of those who paid him homage upon that occasion bowed 
their heads in chagrin and tried to forget it. Thus it will be 
seen, Mr. Speaker, that it will not do to put bogus heroes upon 
pinnacles of fame, for it will not be long before they must come 
down. 

A real hero would not accept honors at the hands of his peo- 
ple where there was a shadow of a cloud upon his title thereto; 
and we need no safer guide to disclose a fake hero than that 
of his being willing to accept a reward at the hands of a con- 
fiding and generous people when there is a shadow enveloping 
his title in any degree. Let us now see if the gentleman who 
is asking honors at the hands of the American people has a 
shadow resting around and about his claim to them, and if 
there is any reason for that cloud to exist, when considered in 
the light of his own contentions. 

I am advised by one school of scientists that it is a physical 
impossibility for man or beast to reach the North Pole for the 
diminishing centrifugal action of the earth, and in proportion 
the increasing center of gravitation, near the pole, causes a 
complete failure of human and animal energy that produces a 
kind of paralysis that causes the loss of power of motion, sen- 
sation, or function in any part of the body, including the exer- 
cise of the faculties of the mind. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentle- 
man there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACON. My time is so limited that I can not yield now. 
I must go through. 

Mr. TILSON. I just wanted some authority on that subject. 
It is very interesting. I would like to know what the author- 
ity is. 

Te MACON. I stated that it was the theory of one school 
of scientists. In support of this contention any school child 
will remember to have read of the inhuman drubbings that 
travelers in frozen zones have been forced to alternately ad- 
minister to each other in order to keep their human energies 
sufficiently aroused to prevent them from falling into a sleepy 
stupor that, in such cases, would be a sleep of death. And yet 
Peary, his Negro, and four Eskimos, according to his narrative, 
in spite of the teachings and experiences of frozen-zone travelers 
and scientists, hilariously and comfortably rolicked along over 
more frigid ice fields than had ever been traveled by man be- 
fore and retained all of their faculties, functions, and energies 
to a degree that enabled them to stop right at the pole without 
having taken a single obseryation in a distance of 130 miles of 
travel over an uneyen, unknown, and unfriendly frozen sea, 
and then remain at and about the point of discovery for a 
period of about 30 hours taking observations in apparent com- 
fort and ease. Gentlemen, I can not believe the story; can you? 

It is also contended by scientists that the atmospheric condi- 
tions in and about the region of the pole are not of sufficient 
pressure or power to support a human being in an upright po- 
sition, and yet Peary states. that it was so exhilarating and 
bracing as to put renewed life and spirits in them, even to the 
extent of causing the dogs of the party to toss their heads, 
curl their tails, and emit howls of enthusiasm and satisfaction. 
[Laughter.] Can you believe the story, gentlemen? I can not. 

We also have a school of scientists who contend that the 
North Pole is located in an open sea that never freezes over, and 
hence that the much-sought spot must be reached in a boat of 
some description or an air machine of some character. 

Another school of scientists insist that the thing that they 
call the “North Pole” is a hole that extends into the interior 
surface of the earth, and their reasoning about the matter is 
as sound as that of another school that tell us that Mars is 
full of canals that were dug by human hands and that the 
nights in Saturn are seven years long. Ah, gentlemen, we can 
not afford to pin our faith to all of the mythical contentions 
and bogus discoveries of theorizing scientists and fake explorers. 
If we do, we will soon be as crazy and unreliable as many of 
them are. Only a few days ago I read in a paper where a cer- 


tain scientist had estimated that there were an even billion 
stars in the heavens, and that it was his purpose to count 
them. Wheu we consider the great failure one would make in 
counting the dots on wall paper in an ordinary room, without 
making a mistake in the counting, unless a mark was placed 
on each dot as counted, we can understand what a fool’s errand 
it would be to undertake to count a billion stars in the sky 
without making a mistake, and we know that only a crazy man 
would undertake such a job. [Laughter.] 

Scientists tell us that such mighty mountain chains as the 
Rocky Mountains of our own country are nothing more nor less 
than volcanic upheavels of the earth, but common reason teaches 
that they are as much a part of the original creation as Mount 
Ararat, upea which Noah's Ark was permitted to rest; Mount 
Sinai, upon whose lofty heights was sung, by stainless lips, that 
grand refrain “Peace on earth, good will to man;” and the 
mighty Vesuvius that has been spitting forth fire and lava to 
the annoymace and destruction of mankind for centuries; and 
certain schools of them tell us that man does not possess a 
soul, that they have examined cadaver after cadaver and bave 
not been able to find a soul case, and hence they reason that if 
the soul is the most important part of man there must be some 
place that can be found in the body in which it rests, and that 
the failure t find a lodging place for it is positive proof that 
none exists. 

I insist that to accept such scientific teachings as that as true 
would either run us all crazy or convert us Into a viclous set 
of murderers, grafters, and fakers, for, without the belief of the 
existence of a soul there would be no hope of a future reward 
and hence no incentive for living a correct life. I have enumer- 
ated a few of the many doctrines taught by scientists for the 
purpose of showing that we can not afford to pin our faith to 
all of them absolutely, and yet I find as much in them to pin 
faith to as I do in Scientist Peary’s narrative of his discovery 
of the pole. 

He and his friends were loud in discrediting Dr. Cook’s story 
of the discovery of the pole and denounced him as a faker and 
his story as a “gold brick,” and yet there are many damning 
coincidences in tie stories told by each of them in regard to 
their alleged discoveries. Both of them had attempted to reach 
the North Pole before, and each of them on their last attempt 
positively asserted that they would discover it that time. 
There was nothing in their previous attempts to discover it 
that entitled them to express such confidence in the result of 
their last exploration. When each of them were well up toward 
the pole they got rid of their white companions, and when they 
had gotten rid of their white witnesses they greatly increased 
their progress. They both say that the pole is a sea of ice, 
and they both made the same statements in regard to the pole, 
even to the peculiar color conditions surrounding it, and further, 
they confirmed each other in every particular as to the smooth- 
ness of the ice and the ability to travel rapidly after their white 
witnesses were gone. When all of these coincidences are con- 
sidered together they must be accepted as impossibilities, un- 
less It is conceded that they both reached the goal. It is more 
reasonable to believe, however, that when they were on their 
polar expedition together that failed, that it is possible, and 
even probable, that after their failure they discussed the prac- 
ticability of an explorer freeing himself of white witnesses 
who could and would dispute him and claim the discovery of 
the pole without a reasonable possibility of the fake ever be- 
ing found out than it is to believe that they each discovered it. 
Gentlemen, do you believe that either of them discovered it? 

Cook, after exposure and reflection, has admitted that he may 
have lied about it, and it is the consensus of opinion of a large 
body of American citizens that the most manly thing left for 
Peary to do is to follow the example set by Cook, just as he 
coincidentally paralleled the story told by Cook. But since he 
has failed, up to this time, to follow Cook’s example, ici us 
casually review his journey, as told by himself, and see what 
we can get out of it that will help us in our efforts to render a 
righteous verdict in his case. After reaching the land of the 
Eskimos he gathered up a number of natives and dogs to assist 
him in his discovery and proceeded to Cape Sheridan, where he 
abandoned the ship after a winter's rest, and commenced his 
overland journey to the pole, accompanied by 6 intelligent 
white men, who could take observations and make soundings, 
and 19 ignorant Eskimos, that he said would walk through 
hell if he told them to do so, and a negro tool that he charac- 
terized as being as submissive to his will as the fingers of his 
own right hand. : 

Peary states in his book that on April 1, 1909, Capt. Bartlett, 
having traveled northward with him from Cape Columbia 
toward the pole, reached latitude 87° 47’, and that thereupon 
Capt. Bartlett turned back and returned to Cape Columbia. In 
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the same book Peary proceeds to say that after Bartlett turned 
back he himself, accompanied by the Negro, Mat Henson, and 
four Eskimos, traveled about 130 nautical miles toward the 
pole, and that he traveled that distance in about five days, 
ending at about 10 o'clock in the forenoon of April 6. At that 
time he stopped and made a camp, which he called Camp Jesup, 
and before taking any observations he “ reckoned” that he was 
in the neighborhood of the pole. Thereupon he says, on page 207 
of his book, that— 

At approximate local noon of the Columbian meridian I made the 
ney 5 at our polar camp. It indicated our position as 

This quoted statement is open to criticism, because no observa- 
tion taken a few miles from the pole on April 6, 1909, could 
furnish any reliable foundation of ascertainment of latitude 
unless that observation was taken at the local noon, or some 
other definite point of local time. Mr. Peary’s statements as- 
sume that he was on the Columbian meridian, and assume that 
“approximate local noon of the Columbian meridian” was near 
enough for practical purposes of observation and calculations. 

But both of those assumptions were quite unjustifiable. Any 

observation taken in the polar regions at “approximate local 
noon” may vary so much from local noon as to vitiate the 
result. But Peary’s assumption that he was on the Columbian 
meridian is a still more serious error, unless he had some 
means of knowing that he was on the Columbian meridian. 
And it appears in his book that he had no means of knowing 
that fact; and it also appears that he was, probably, not on the 
Columbian meridian at Camp Jesup. His assumption that that 
camp was on the same meridian as Cape Columbia implies that 
it was exactly north of Cape Columbia. But this implication 
has no foundation whatever in Peary’s book. That portion of 
his journey between Cape Columbia and Camp Jesup, which 
occurred after Bartlett turned back, about 130 miles south from 
Camp Jesup, was made in broad daylight, for the sun never 
sets in that portion of the polar sea at any time during the 
months of April, May, June, July, or August, and the moon 
was below the horizon of that portion of the polar sea during 
the first week of April, in 1909. There was, therefore, only 
two conceivable guides which Peary could use to guide him 
from the point where Bartlett turned back directly to the 
North Pole. One of those guides would consist in making fre- 
quent observations upon the sun and the other would consist 
in following the guidance of the mariner’s compass. But the 
mariner’s compass in that portion of the polar sea would never 
point north. It would point somewhere between south and 
southwest, because it would point toward the magnetic pole, 
which is in that direction from that region. But this pointing 
of the mariner’s compass to the magnetic pole would con- 
tinually vary between south and southwest as Peary traveled 
northward from the point where Bartlett turned back; and he 
could not know the degree of that variation at any particular 
time without knowing how far north he had traveled since he 
last consulted the compass, and without also knowing whether 
during that part of his journey he had unintentionally varied 
east or west from the due north course. For this reason the 
mariner’s compass would not constitute a reliable guide as to 
what course to take in traveling northward from the point 
where Bartlett turned back toward the pole. 
- The only other conceivable guide to follow in trying to travel 
directly north would be observations of altitude of the sun 
above the horizon, or below the zenith of the sky, from time 
to time during the five days that he was traveling northward. 
But any observed altitude of the sun would not guide Peary to 
the latitude of his point of observation without first guiding 
him to the longitude of that point, because the time in the 
local day would depend upon the local longitude, and because 
the true latitude occupied by the observer could be learned only 
by deduction from the true time of the local day. In the region 
Peary was traversing the sun is higher at noon than it is at 
10 o'clock of the local day, as it is in other regions of the 
earth, and therefore no calculation can be based upon its alti- 
tude at any particular moment, unless the observer knows at 
what particular local time he is making the observation, 

Now, it appears in Peary’s book that on his way north, from 
the point where Bartlett turned back to Camp Jesup, he took no 
observations whatever with a view of ascertaining the longitude 
and thereby to ascertain the local time. On the contrary, it 
appears that he simply assumed that, whenever he took an ob- 
servation, he was exactly north of Cape Columbia, and that 
when his chronometer, which was set to the time of the Co- 
lumbian meridian, indicated noon it was also noon where he 
was. On that gratuitous and unfounded assumption he ap- 
pears to have taken observations of the sun at 12 o’clock, ac- 
cording to his Columbian chronometer, and then gratuitously 


assuming that the sun was at its highest point above the 
horizon he calculated what his altitude was at the time of 
taking that observation without bothering his mind about longi- 
tudinal observations at all. 

It results, therefore, from the foregoing explanations, that 
Peary did not and could not travel directly northward from 
the point where Bartlett turned back, for he utilized no means 
whatever of knowing which way to walk over the ice to reach 
the pole from that point. He was therefore as likely to travel 
along a line which, if extended, would take him to the Eastern 
Hemisphere 10, 20, or 30 miles to the right of the pole, or to 
travel along a line which, if extended, would take him 10, 20, 
or 30 miles to the left of the pole, as he was to travel along a 
Tine taking him direct to the pole. And if he should happen 
to travel along the wrong line and travel 10, 20, or 30 miles, and 
then happen to “reckon” that he was out of the proper track 
and deviate therefrom to correct his error, he might deviate in 
the right direction or he might deviate in the wrong direction. 

On the whole, if it is assumed that he did reach, in five days, 
a point about 130 nautical miles north of where Bartlett turned 
back, it is absolutely certain that he did not and could not 
travel that distance in a straight line, and the deviations from 
directness which must have characterized that journey must 
have increased its distance from 130 miles on an air line to a 
much greater distance, and that much greater distance may 
have reached 150 or 175 miles, or perhaps 200 miles. Thus 
the difficulty which has always existed in believing that he 
traveled in five days 180 nautical miles northward from the 
point where Bartlett turned back is much increased by this 
explanation, so that whoever believes that Peary reached 89° 57’ 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon of April 6, 1909; must also believe 
that he traveled at least 30 miles a day, and perhaps 40 miles a 
day, on the average, during that time. 

Now, in view of the fact that no other Arctic explorer in 
history ever traveled even 100 miles over the polar ice in five 
days, and in view of the fact that Peary was unfortunately 
disabled by the absence of all of his toes, except the little-toes, 
from making great speed across the ice of the Polar Ocean, it 
is very difficult to believe that he did during those five days 
trayel over that ice nearly twice as fast as anybody else ever 
did. The only view upon which such a belief could possibly be 
founded would be upon the theory that Peary did not personally 
walk much of the time, if at all, during these five days, but was 
simply hauled upon one of the sledges driven by Mat Henson 
and the Eskimos. But that view is met by the fact that he 
states in his book that he walked much of the time, and, indeed, 
that he led the march after Bartlett turned back. > 

It appears in chapter 32 of Peary’s book that after taking 
his observations “at approximate local noon” of the Colum- 
bian meridian time at Camp Jesup, of April 6, 1909, he turned 
in for a few hours of absolutely necessary sleep, but that he 
was awake again at 6 p. m. of Columbian meridian time, when, 
however, he was prevented by clouds from taking any observa- 
tions. Thereupon he took two Eskimos and, without Henson, 
“ pushed on” an estimated distance of 10 miles. At the end of 
that trip he says that he took a series of observations at mid- 
night of Columbian meridian time, and that those observations 
indicated that he was then beyond the pole. 

This statement implies very plainly that Peary passed from 
the Western to the Eastern Hemisphere during that 10-mile 
trip, and was, therefore, on the opposite side of the pole from 
Camp Jesup. But it is an open secret that the scientific gen- 
tlemen who have made friendly computations in behalf of the 
National Geographic Society from Peary's recorded observations 
have found that the observations which he says he took at 
the end of the 10-mile journey indicated that the point was in 
the Western Hemisphere and was farther away from the pole 
than Camp Jesup, being southwest therefrom. Therefore it 
plainly appears that Peary did not know at Camp Jesup what 
was the true direction of the track which he had traveled 
shortly before reaching that point. He evidently supposed that 
that backward trail extended from Camp Jesup directly to the 
south, and that if he took his 10-mile trip in the opposite di- 
rection he would cross from the Western to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere at or near the pole. But it now appears that the attempt 
he made to extend his 10-mile track in the same direction re- 
sulted in his traveling toward the southwest instead of toward 
the pole, And if we assume, as we apparently should, that the 
10-mile trip from Camp Jesup was taken on a line with the 
trail by which Camp Jesup was reached we will see that that 
trail did not come from the south, but from the northeast. The 
only way to reconcile the various statements made by Peary 
and deduced from the figures by his friends is to assume that 
after Bartlett turned back he wandered over that portion of the 
polar ocean which has a diameter of about 260 miles, with the 
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pole at the center, without knowing where he was at any par- 
ticular time, and that at the end of this wandering he happened 
to make a camp within about 3 miles of the pole. But nobody 
can know how far that camp was from the pole, except upon 
the basis of the figures which he had put down in his note 
book of the apparent elevation of the sun at a time which he 
gratuitously assumed to be “local noon,” but which may have 
been 10 o'clock or 11 o'clock before local neon or 1 o'clock or 
2 o'clock after local noon, so far as Peary knew or could know. 
This total uncertainty of the local time when he took his ob- 
servations at Camp Jesup quite vitiates any records he made at 
that time of the apparent elevation of the sun. 

The expert who deducted the latitude from those figures and 
testified before the Nayal Affairs Committee to its calculation 
and result may have made his calculations correctly, but he 
could net know that the basis of his calculations were correct, 
for Peary did not present to them any evidence of the local 
time at which he made his observations. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult for any observer, no matter how skillful he may be or 
what instruments he may have, to ascertain local time at any 
point 50 or 100 miles from the pole. But the difficulty of 
proving any particular proposition can not be invoked as a 
substitute for proof of tha: proposition when it is necessary to 
know the truth of the matter. The necessity to ascertain local 
time in order to ascertain latitude or longitude 50 or 100 miles 
from the pole does not apply to the recognition of presence at the 
pole itself. If an observer were to reach that point upon the 
earth’s surface, there is a method by which the fact of such 
presence could be positively proved without paying any atten- 
tion to local time, and, of course, without paying any attention 
to longitude. That method would consist simply in measuring 
the shadow of a man every 2, 4, or 6 hours during any 24 
hours of clear weather, by reference to any chronometer set 
to Columbian time or to any other time. If this method were 
to be pursued at the pole, all the shadows throughout the 24 
hours would be almost exactly of equal length, though mathe- 
matically the length would vary slightly and gradually diminish 
in April from time to time during the 24 hours. 

If Peary had been at the pole on April 6 and 7, in 1909, all 
he had to do to enable himself to afterwards prove that fact 
to the world would have been to have had Henson stand at a 
particular place on the ice at 6 p. m. of April 6, according to 
either of his chronometers, and again six hours later, accord- 
ing to the same chronometer, and again six hours later, ac- 
cording to the same chronometer, and once more at 6 p. m., 
according to the same chronometer, on April 7. 

Ik he had done so, he could have measured Henson's shadow 
with a rope, or anything else that would neither contract nor 
expand, and having ascertained that all four shadows were al- 
most exactly of the same length, he would have known that he 
was at the pole. Then he could have made a record of that 
transaction and explained it to Henson, and have shown the 
record to him, and then, when they returned to the United 
States, they could have corroborated each other in verifying the 
record by telling that simple test. If Peary had used that test 
with that result, the whole world would have been convinced of 
his presence at the North Pole, because that is the only spot on 
the surface of the globe where the shadows cast by an upright 
body, from time to time during 24 hours, would be of almost 
exact equal length, except that the same condition would be 
true at the South Pole in October, but not in April. 

Mat Henson is said to be a fairly intelligent colored man, but 
Peary does not claim to have said or shown him anything in 
the vicinity of the North Pole which would enable Henson to 
corroborate or contradict anything Peary reported relevant to 
his latitude at any particular time or relevant to his presence 
at the pole at any time. Every man who asks a court to accept 
his version of any question of fact is required by law to furnish 
the best available evidence to support his contention. And if he 
asks the court to decide the issue in his favor from his own 
uncorroborated statement, when the circumstances are such 
that corroboration is practical, if his statement was true, the 
absence of corroboration weighs heavily against his contention. 

Peary’s alleged presence at the North Pole in April, 1909, is 
unsupported by any evidence whatever, except his own state- 
ment that certain observations on the sun on April 6 and 7 were 
correctly recorded in his notebook. That statement does not 
amount to evidence, because it is only a self-serving statement 
made by a man in his own behalf, and also because, even if the 
observations which he made were correctly recorded in his note- 
book no man can deduce his presence near the pole from those 
observations for the simple reason that he did not take his local 
longitude into account at all nor have any means of knowing 
the local time at which he took any observation whatever. 


Again, referring to the friendly computations recently made 
by the gentlemen in behalf of the National Geographic Society, 
from Peary's recorded observations, it will be observed, from the 
hearings recently had by the Naval Affairs Committee, that they 
were made by a Mr. Duvall, but were presented to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Hugh C. Mitchell, who claimed to have verified them 
after Mr. Duvall made them, and who claimed that the obser- 
vations furnished by Mr. Peary, from which the computations 
were made, could not have been made in Washington, New 
York, or Boston. But it will be observed that before Mr. 
Mitchell was allowed to make his statement before the com- 
mittee in regard to the computation of the observations, Mr. 
O. H. Tittmann, a member of the committee of the Geographie 
Society, who passed upon Peary’s proofs and stated that his 
observations could be faked in the city of Washington, had to 
stand sponsor for Mr. Mitchell; and hence I am inclined to 
think that an unbiased person can not afford to give much credit 
to the statement of Mr. Mitchell when viewed by the fact that 
Mr. Peary’s friends upon the committee would not permit him 
to be heard until he had been vouched for by Mr. Tittmann, who 
had stated before the same committee that Peary's proofs could 
be faked. It will be borne in mind that the computations pre- 
sented by Mr. Mitchell must have been made at least 20 months 
after the alleged discovery of the pole was said to have been 
made and therefore must be received in the light of an after- 
thought, and we all know what “afterthoughts” mean when 
they are used for the purpose of supplying something that was 
lacking in the original. 

Mr. Mitchell was cautious enough to say, however, in re- 
sponse to a question as to whether it was possible to have made 
the figures embraced in the observations submitted by Peary in 
Washington, New York, or Boston, that that was a matter of 
opinion, but that he believed all men who had had much ex- 
perience in computing would agree with him that such things 
could not be faked. He admitted that Peary’s observations 
were imperfect. In fact, stated that there was no such thing as 
perfect observations, but stated that if he had enough inaccurate 
observations he could figure out correct observations. Such state- 
ments, I am sure, will not appeal to anyone who thinks for 
himself, unless the degree of inaccuracy of the observations is 
known. In fact, Mr. Mitchell’s testimony from start to finish 
indicates rank presumption and wild guesswork concerning 
everything he did in connection with the computation of the 
observations submitted by Peary. He even guessed at the time 
of the chronometer that Peary had with him at the pole when 
he knew that “time” at that point was the most material 
feature connected with the observations made during the 30 
hours that Peary claims to have been at the pole. He contended 
that he had found Peary’s time at the pole in face of the fact 
that experts had examined the chronometer before Peary left 
New York and predicted that it would run slow, but when re- 
turned to the same experts for examination, after Mr. Peary's 
return, it disclosed that it had actually gained time. And yet, 
upon such guesswork, wild speculations, and unreasonable as- 
sumptions, we are asked to find that Peary was at the pole 
according to the computations of Mr. Mitchell. No; I will not 
say “at the pole,” because, with all of his guessing, speculations, 
ae „ he could not get him nearer than 17% miles of 

e pole. 

I am advised that in order to obtain correct observations at 
or near the pole the time must be accurate and that the sun’s 
altitude must be correctly fixed, and that such timepieces as 
Peary carried under ordinary conditions were not correct enough 
for ordinary observations, and that in the Arctic the conditions 
are extraordinary; that the instruments for weeks are thrown 
about upon the rough trail of pack ice and that the delicate 
mechanism is subjected to temperatures ranging from that of 
the body, at plus 98° F., to 75° below the freezing point, a 
change of over 100° F., that under such conditions the expan- 
sion and contraction of metals render accuracy impossible, and 
hence any pretended ascertainment of time at the pole after a 
journey of over 400 miles over a rough course of ice and a 
hard climate would have to be based upon the wildest kind 
of a guess. With the guesswork time that Peary claimed to 
have had with him at the pole he claims to have taken some of 
his observations when the sun was less than 7° above the 
horizon. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to notify the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that he has consumed one hour of his time. 
He may proceed. 

Mr. MACON. Thank you. Well-informed navigators insist 
that observations of the sun when less than 7“ above the 
horizon, under the best of conditions, in temperate climates 
where centuries have taught us rules for correction, can not 
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be considered seriously. It seems that in the Arctic this prob- 
lem assumes a still more serious aspect. 

The temperature is low and the air, over a moving sea of ice, 
is charged with frozen humidity, and the atmosphere is also 
arranged in stratas of varying temperature and density, all of 
which so distorts the sun's rays that no correct allowance can 
be made for refraction, and it is insisted that this is not a 
matter of slight inaccuracy, but can be a matter of degrees. 
Therefore, because of imperfect time and unknowable refraction, 
we can not regard observations of the sun as being of value in 
proving a position on the polar sea. It is insisted that if an 
observer is far enough north to have only 7° for a meridian 
altitude of the sun, that it is impossible for one to get his hori- 
zon. They contend that his visible horizon is obstructed by land 
or hemlocks of ice, or both, and, of course, is useless and that 
he can not bring an artificial horizon into play with a T° alti- 
tude, for at such an angle he would only get a streak of light 
aercss it, but that he would have to have an altitude of 17° to 
20° to get a true reflection of the sun’s disk under favorable 
weather conditions. Thus it will be seen that with guess- 
work time any observations taken at such low altitude as 
Peary claims to have taken his, renders them within the im- 
possibilities. 

Explorers, navigators, and scientists also contend that lati- 
tude observations on the sun can be manufactured and can not 
be detected unless there should be a contradiction or an error 
in the distance traveled between stations, but that a reasonably 
shrewd person could adjust the distances so that they would 
tally with the observations. They also contend that the ad- 
miralty chart shows that at Cape Columbia the magnetie needle 
makes an angle of 136“ with the true north, and that this 
may vary as one moves toward the pole, and hence it would 
be impossible to use the needle with any confidence unless its 
variations were tested on the way, and that if the tests were 
made by the sun at midnight an error of the chronometer 
would give a wrong direction. ‘Therefore, when we consider 
the contentions of these men of learning and experience, how 
unreasonable it is to ask the public to believe that Peary’s re- 
ports of his straight and rapid travel to the pole, of his ob- 
servations and soundings, are of such a character as to carry 
conviction of his discovery of the pole. 

Let us pursue his so-called proofs a little further and see 
what we can find in them that has not been disclosed. 

He states that he remained around and about the pole from 10 
a. m. of April 6, 1909, until 4 p. m. of April 7, when he began his 
homeward journey; that he took a number of observations 
while there; that the weather during his stay at the pole was 
calm and cloudless, but two pictures of the flags that he hoisted 
while there, that appear on pages 284 and 290 of his book, 
contradict his statement as to the calmness of the weather, for 
they appear to have been struck by a gale, and those that ap- 
pear on page 298 contradict his statement as to the clearness 
of the weather, for they appear to have been taken when the 
sky was overcast by clouds. 

His statement as to conditions being “calm and cloudless” 
are significant when we consider the fact that it was necessary 
for them to be so if any scientific value is to be attached to the 
observations that he claimed to have made. But of all the 
remarkable and impossible things that he claims to have done 
seems to have been done “ between sleeps,” while he was at or 
near the pole. He says that after taking an observation at 
noon on April 6 he took a short nap, as he was immensely 
fatigued, but could not sleep long. At 6 p. m. of April 6, same 
day, he was up and out again. After this sleep he says he went 
10 miles beyond the camp, reaching there at midnight, where he 
took observations and returned to the camp again at 6 a. m. 
of April 7; thence started out again 8 miles toward the right 
and returned in time to make a noon observation and to start 
back for land at 4 p. m., taking a sounding of 1,500 fathoms, 
and reaching camp 26 in good time on April 7. This is 
reckoned by explorers and navigators to make a total distance 
of 72 miles traveled between sleeps, which is equal to 82.8 
statute miles, and, allowing 10 per cent for detours, and so 
forth, would make 91.8 statute miles traveled between sleeps, 
when, according to his own statement, he was so fatigued the 
day before that he could not sleep very much, and it must be 
understood that, while doing this, he alleges that he stopped 
Jong enough to make 13 observations and an attempted sound- 
ing of 1,500 fathoms. Is it possible for anyone to believe that 
a human being could travel over a distance of 91.8 miles, over 
broken fields of ice, make 13 observations, and make a sounding 
of 1} miles deep between sleeps? I insist that such a thing 
can not be done, and no one who has any knowledge of the 
limitations upon human endurance will for a moment contend 
that it can be done. 


There are some things that we can not afford to believe; if we 
do, it would be a reflection upon our intelligence. For instance, 
if a hundred witnesses were to swear that they saw a man 
stand flatfooted and leap over the Capitol Building we would 
know at once that the testimony was false because the feat 
would be a physical impossibility. If I were to walk into the 
House some morning, just as the Speaker rapped his gavel for 
order, and inform Members that I had walked to Baltimore and 
back since breakfast, and were to exhibit a copy of the Balti- 
more Sun as proof of my statement, no one would believe it 
because they would know that the act was a physical impos- 
sibility, and so when Mr. Peary says he traveled the great 
distance that he did between sleeps, made 13 observations and 
a sounding of 1,500 fathoms, we at once know that it could not 
be true because such a thing would be beyond human endur- 
ance and accomplishment. Time will not permit me to dwell at 
length upon this man’s wonderful traveling record, so I will 
haye to call attention to the strange facts of his wonderful 
speed of travel from the very day that Capt. Bartlett left him 
until he returned to the same point and thence on to Cape 
Columbia, when he was traveling over unknown ice seas with 
his negro valet, whom he said was as submissive to his will as 
the fingers of his right hand, and the four Eskimos, that he 
declared would walk through hell for him if he told them to do 
so, and then cite a few instances of polar travels made by other 
explorers and leave that part of his case with you to be settled 
as, in your judgment, may appear to be right as between the 
people you represent and a self-alleged discoverer who has 
furnished nothing of a substantial character in connection with 
his discovery that is really worthy of being called proofs. 

According to his own writings upon the subject, he traveled to 
Cape Columbia from the point where Bartlett left him, a dis- 
tance of 281 miles in 31 days, or an average of 9.6 miles per 
day. This was not as good an average as was made by Dr. 
Cook in the same latitude, he having trveled 15.3 miles per day. 
The most remarkable part of Mr. Peary’s statement, however, 
is the number of miles he said he traveled every day after Capt. 
Bartlett turned back, when no white man was with him to wit- 
ness his feat, his only companions being the negro, Mat Henson, 
who served him for 20 years in the capacity of a servant, and 
the four Eskimos just mentioned, and, strange to say, all of 
his greatest marches were north of the Bartlett Camp over a 
territory that, according to his statement, no man had ever 
traveled before. He claims that in going to the pole and return- 
ing to Cape Columbia, a distance of 545 miles, he made an 
average of more than 26 miles per day for five days, or until he 
reached the pole, a distance of 132 miles from the point where 
Bartlett turned back; and 44 miles per day from the pole back 
to Bartlett's camp, or, to be specific, 132 miles in three days and 
more than 24 miles per day for 16 days from the pole back to 
Cape Columbia, a distance of 413 miles, the latter being almost 
three times as great an average as he made with his supporting 
parties. The last three days of his travel of 132 miles from the 
pole to Bartlett's camp he says he made 44 nautical miles per 
day, or over 50 statute miles, not counting detours, and so forth, 
and that was done at the end of a fatiguing journey of 545 
miles. An important question to be considered here is: Could 
the dogs, in their fatigued condition, haul loaded sleds of more 
than 500 pounds weight for so great a distance for so many 
days in succession over a rough and badly ridged field of ice? 
Consider the impossibility of making such great speed under 
such adverse circumstances, 

It is much more reasonable to believe that instead of Peary 
going to the pole and back, a distance of 264 miles, that he 
actually turned back at Cape Columbia the day after Bartlett 
left him. If he had done so, he would have had 21 days at his 
disposal to make the trip to Cape Columbia in and to make the 
trip back to Cape Columbia in 21 days, which took him 31 days 
on his outward march, he would have to travel 13.3 miles per 
day, or an average of more than 4 miles per day greater than 
he made over the same latitudes going north. It is much 
easier to believe that he did turn back than it is to believe that 
he traveled north five marches after Bartlett left him, or eight 
marches north and sonth, which brought him back to the same 
point, when compared with anything heretofore recorded in 
polar history. There were only two days in all of Dr. Cook’s 
marches in which he made as much as 26 miles per day, and 
one of them was the day he started from land, on March 18, 
when he and his dogs were fresh, and then he only made 26 
miles, and the other was on March 21, when he made 29 miles 
by traveling 14 hours. Every condition being favorable, he 
made a forced march of 14 hours and covered a distance of 29 
miles for one day only, as compared with an average of 44 miles 
per day made by Peary in three successive days of less than 14 
hours. It was reported that Cook fell asleep while his igloo 
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was being built after his 29-mile march, which indicates that | in five marches, arriving there before noon, and would spend 


the limit of human endurance, under exceptionally favorable 
conditions, over an ice field had been reached. 

When Cook returned from his search for the pole and re- 
ported that he had discovered it and that in doing so he had 
traveled as high as 24 miles a day over polar ice, it is stated 
that Admiral Melville gave out an interview to the press stat- 
ing that 24 miles a day over polar ice was an impossibility, 
and yet when Peary reported a much greater average than Cook 
had claimed to have traveled, this same distinguished gentle- 
man congratulated Peary upon the great average that he bad 
made and upon his discovery, but he did not possess that degree 
of decency that would naturally prompt him to apologize to 
Cook for the criticism that he had passed upon his claim of 
speed. 

Peary’s report, to the effect that he could only make 9.6 miles 
per day, on an average, with his ideal equipment, consisting of 
plenty of dogs and sleds in splendid condition, with an abundant 
supply of good food and a party of companions unequaled in 
arctic history, with advance divisions to break his path and 
build igloos in which to sleep, so-that at the end of each march 
he could instantly retire and rest, conserving his energy, is very 
convincing to my mind that that was about as great an average 
distance as it was possible for human beings to travel over a 
polar ice field for so many consecutive days; but as soon as he 
was left with his negro companion, Mat Henson, and the four 
Esquimos, with their own road to break and igloos to build, he 
says he averaged over 26 miles every day thereafter until he 
reached Cape Columbia, a distance of 545 miles in 21 days. Un- 
less I have been misinformed, the editor of the National Geo- 
graphie Society says that 4 miles per day is considered a fair 
day’s average over polar ice, although Cagni made 7 miles. 

George Kennan, in the Outlook, states that he believes that 
the highest record made by a sledging party in a single season 
was about 11 degrees, and yet Peary says that he made more 
than 9 degrees in 22 days. Gen. A. W. Greely, in his Hand- 
book of Arctic Explorations, on pages 155 and 156, says 
McClintock, already famous as the greatest of arctic sledgmen, 
surpasses himself in a journey remarkable for its distance, dura- 
tion, and success, consisting of 1,661 miles in 145 days, or an 
average of about 114 miles per day. On page 182 of the same 
book he says: 

Peary thinks he can travel 900 miles to the North Pole and return 
between February and June, which would be an average of about 7.4 
miles per day. 

On page 208, referring to Sverdrup, Gen. Greely says that— 


Sledding conditions were favorable to the extent that they were un- 
surpassed in polar work and field service and unusually free from the 
usual privations and hardships of arctic journeys. he areas over 
which he traveled were free from pressure. ridges, so that he usually 
made from 12 to 15 miles per day. $ 

On page 230, he says, speaking of Lockwood: 

The average daily travel to this ponk was 9 miles, the greatest ever 
made by man power in a very high latitude on an extended journey. 
It was within 24 miles of the average attained 600 miles to the south 
over ordinary ice by the great arctic sledgeman, McClintock. 

It therefore appears from the history of polar travels, just 
referred to, that from 10 to 12 miles per day on the average is 
considered the limit of human endurance on a journey over 
polar seas, unless Peary and his Eskimo and Negro witnesses, 
who claimed to have traveled a distance of 545 miles, not in- 
cluding detours from a straight line, eclipsing every known 
record and averaging more than 26 miles per day, can be con- 
sidered as much superior to other human beings of their day 
and time, as Sampson is reputed to have been superior to those 
of his day and time. 

When one seriously thinks of Peary’s claim of having walked 
a distance of 545 miles, over slippery ice and yielding snow, 
averaging about 26 miles per day, and on three of the days an 
average of 44 miles, with four Eskimos and a Negro, bundled up 
in Arctic clothing, with their feet loaded down with snowshoes 
weighing about 4 pounds each, it is simply astounding. It must 
be remembered that these are nautical miles and on a straight 
line from point to point. 

If any detours were made or pressure ridges climbed, they 
should be added to the distance to the pole, as well as 15 per 
cent for statute miles, which would carry them up to almost 
unbelievable figures. In view of Peary’s astounding claim of 
speed, it appears necessary to closely examine his records in 
connection with them and to note the difference in the language 
used, the different style employed by him in his narrative from 
the day Bartlett left him. He seems to have been possessed 
with that “ potent charm” that he claims to have followed him 
on his journey. On the day Bartlett turned back he had a little 
talk with himself as he walked to and fro, and made the proph- 
ecy, with remarkable intuition, that he would reach the pole 


that afternoon in making observations, which he afterwards 
reported to have done to the yery hour, It could not haye been 
the smooth ice and snow that prompted his prophecy, for he 
Says that— 

The floes were large and old, hard and clear, and were surrounded 
by pressure ridges, some of which were almost stupendous. 

If the ice floes were large and old, hard and clear, and sur- 
rounded by pressure ridges, some of which were almost stu- 
pendous, how was it possible for him to have prophesied that he 
could travel over such an uninviting field at an average of about 
26 miles per day? Gentlemen, do you believe him when he 
says that he lived up to the prophecy to the very hour? 

After the attention of Peary’s friends had been called to the 
extravagant distances claimed to have been made by him they 
undertook to justify his contentions by singling out other sledge 
trips that had been made under different circumstances and 
conditions to be used in comparison with his, and consequently 
in justification of his claims, but in making comparisons for 
the purpose of arriving at the truth as to the rates of speed 
made by Peary marches should be compared with marches, 
distances with distances, averages with averages, geographical 
miles with geographical miles, statute miles with statute miles, 
and conditions with conditions. 

To mix these indiscriminatey and skilfully, without regard 
to the truth, is to confuse the mind and becloud the matter under 
consideration. His friends, in trying to bolster up his position 
and becloud the subject, used marches in their descriptions when 
convenient, hours when more convenient, and they compare stat- 
ute miles with geographical miles, and they compare empty 
sledge trips over beaten tracks on land or across bays adjoining 
lands, with those of Peary over frozen ice floes. Everyone knows 
that with an empty sled, on beaten roads, with plenty of rested 
dogs, a vigorous driver with a whip, rushing along at a gallop, 
enormous speed can be made on a single trip, if it is not too 
long. They refer to several trips between Cape Columbia and 
the Roosevelt, but all of these are measured by statute miles 
and are made with empty sleds on beaten tracks, and hence 
can not furnish an honest comparison to the trips made by 
Peary over an arctic sea. In order to understand the compari- 
sons they made between Cape Columbia and the Roosevelt, it 
must be understood that during the autumn months, when the 
Roosevelt was a prisoner in the ice, they had to exercise and 
train the dogs, and also the men, to gather up food. Hunting 
excursions were frequently made, too. The stores for the polar 
dash were, during this time, placed at Cape Columbia, six depots 
being established for this purpose, averaging 15 miles apart. 
The sledges returned to the Roosevelt empty. What sport was 
indulged in on these trips, what racing contests were had, and 
what speed made can only be imagined. Perhaps the friends 
of Mr. Peary have this information, but the public has not. 
Another one of the unfair comparisons used by his friends is 
to be found on page 304 in Peary's Nearest the Pole. He 
states that he had learned of the desertion of one of his men 
on arrival at the camp, and knowing it to be essential to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this kind, he pushed on to Cape Wilkes, 
camped, and turned in after a 25-hour day; slept three hours, 
and then started with an empty ‘sledge, eight picked dogs, and 
an Eskimo driver to overtake his man. 

He says that he was found at Cape Louis Napoleon, and, after 
receiving a.lesson, was taken back with him to the ship. He 
says that the distance from Cape Wilkes to the “ windward” 
was 60 nautical miles—as traveled by him along the ice and 
across the bays, not less than 90 statute miles—and the distance 
was covered in 23 hours and 20 minutes in actual traveling, 
which was equal to 3.8 statute miles per hour. Thus it will be 
seen that with an empty sled, eight picked dogs, an Eskimo 
driver, in a race of 23 hours and 20 minutes after a deserter, is 
used to illustrate “one march” in a comparison with Peary’s 
marching over polar ice on foot near the pole. Is this com- 
parison a fair one, even though it shows only about one-half as 
fast traveling as Peary claims to have made near the pole? 
Is this an honest endeavor on the part of Peary’s friends to 
disclose the truth covering a mystery of international interest? 
It will be strange, indeed, if you gentlemen do not discern the 
unblushing masquerade that they are attempting to deceive the 
people with, when they are really hungering for the truth. 
They publish to the world, after such unfair comparisons, that 
Peary actually traveled in three days, on leaving the pole, 132 
nautical miles, or 44 miles per day, or 50.6 statute miles per 
day, as a minimum distance on an air line, not allowing a hair’s 
breadth diversion, and if an estimate of 10 per cent is added 
thereto for detours, diversions, ascensions, and descensions over 
uneven surfaces, it would make 55.6 statute miles per day. But 
the most ridiculous extremes to which Peary’s friends have 
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gone in the matter of making comparisons of other sledge 
journeys with those claimed to have been made by Peary is 
where they make use of distances made on mail routes in 
Alaska, where the dogs were either rested or exchanged at con- 
venient intervals, as horses used on the old stagecoaches in this 
country years ago were rested or exchanged at intervals, and 
those made in dog races in Alaska, and the gentleman’s recent 
feat of walking 55 miles in three days, or marches, on a nice 
smooth pavement or gravel road in the District of Columbia. 
Such comparisons are really too ridiculous to even be repeated, 
but I thought that Members of the House ought to have the 
benefit of them in arriving at the real truth of this matter. 

Peary’s report of his soundings, that the National Geographic 
Society said they considered in connection with his discovery of 
the pole, is about as ridiculous and unbelievable as his alleged 
speed of travel, As stated before, he did not take a sounding 
after he passed 85° 23“ on his trip north. He reports to have 
attempted to make some, but they were not successful. The 
most absurd attempt, however, he claims to have made was 
upon his return march, 5 miles south of the pole. He claims 
to have used a wire twenty-eight one-thousandths of an inch 
with a weight of 14 pounds at the end of it and to have made 
an attempted sounding of 1,500 fathoms, 11 miles deep, in the 
Arctic Ocean with an April current to contend with. Do 
you not think it pertinent to inquire of the scientific board 
that passed upon his proofs as to what scientific value they 
could possibly give to a sounding of 1ł miles in an April cur- 
rent with a wire of the dimension of twenty-eight one-thou- 
sandths of an inch and a weight of 14 pounds at the end 
of it. The chances are that the wire would be as nearly 
horizontal as perpendicular, for the current would sweep 
such a weight in that depth of water along until it would, 
perhaps, extend far out under the ice; and, to my mind, the 
fact of the wire having broken, and his having lost both wire 
and weight as he attempted to reel it in demonstrates in an im- 
portant degree that the wire, instead of going down perpendic- 
ularly, was swept by the current in a horizontal degree under 
the ice and that in attempting to reel it in the ice caused it to 
break. Navigators inform me that such a sounding as he 
claims to have made at this point would, to an ordinary 
navigator, be valueless, and yet this naval officer of 29 years’ 
experience has submitted it to the confiding world in the in- 
terest of science. The gentleman must have had some doubt of 
its efficacy himself, for in submitting his report to the Govern- 
ment upon it he said: 

If such request is permissible, I will respectfully uest that this 
profile and complete set of soundings be not published at present. 

He must have considered them absurd and valueless himself 
or he would not have attempted to impose an injunction of 
secrecy upon them. Ah, gentlemen, in all seriousness I ask, 
What proofs has Peary furnished that would justify Congress 
in proclaiming him the discoverer of the North Pole that could 
not be furnished from Washington, according to Messrs. Gan- 
nett and Tittmann, two of a subcommittee of three of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society that ascertained that he did discover 
it? If Peary had made a complete sounding, which he did not 
do, or had discovered land, which he did not do, according to 
his own statements, these would have been facts subject to 
review by future explorers and the truth in time be known, 
but as the matter new stands he has not furnished a particle 
of proof of his discovery that could not be faked right in 
Washington, according to Messrs. Gannett and Tittmann. 

It is trne that after 20 months of waiting and preparation 
the Committee on Naval Affairs were furnished with a re- 
computing of the records of his observations, but I am advised 
by explorers, navigators, and scientists that that would be no 
evidence of where he had been if the computations were found 
to be correct. I am advised that his instruments are not evi- 
dence of his haying reached the pole; that his story, which 
could have been written at Bartlett’s Camp or on the Roosevelt, 
ean not be accepted as satisfactory proof of his having been to 
the pole. Then why all of the gentleman’s pretense of secrecy 
abont his proofs that he would not allow Congress to see until 
some “cashing in” arrangement had been made? 

It has been argued by the friends of Peary that the three 
men who signed the report ascertaining that he did discover 
the pole were better qualified than any committee of Congress 
to pass upon the instruments used and records made by him, 
and that they certified to a waiting world that they had ex- 
amined the instruments used and the records made and found 
them true. 

May I ask who these three men are? Are they independent 
scientists, who dared to stake their reputations upon a false- 
hood, or upon a superficial examination of the facts? I insist 
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not. But they have dared to stake their reputations upon either 
a falsehood or upon a superficial examination of the facts and 
in view of the certain exposures that will be made of those 
matters by scientists, it is my belief that their findings will re- 
act upon them and that their places in history will be as 
humiliating as they will be certain and fixed. 

According to Peary’s statements before the Naval Affairs 
Committee, his movements after Bartlett turned back were as 
uncertain, unstable, and as unreliable as the wind. He took no 
observations except at or near the pole, and hence his every 
act or movement was based upon guesses and estimates. Every- 
thing seemed to be of a negative or indefinite character from 
the time Bartlett turned back until his final appearance before 
the 8 Society in Washington, that passed upon his 
proofs. 

He said that he did not remember to have told anyone of his 
discoyery upon his return, except Bartlett, and I have heard of 
no one who ever heard of his having told Bartlett of it until 
he made the statement before the committee. Messrs. Gannett 
and Tittmann said that there was no evidence before them of his 
ever having told anyone that he had discovered the pole until 
he flashed his wire to New York to that effect, and that was 
only done after he had heard that Cook had reported, a short 
time before, that he had discovered the pole. Gentlemen will 
bear in mind that he insisted that this was the crowning glory 
of his life, the most important event of his existence, and yet 
there is no evidence, except his self-serving statement, that he 
had ever disclosed his discovery to anyone until after he heard 
that Dr. Cook claimed to have discovered the pole. He says 
that he met Mr. Whitney on his way home, but that he does 
not remember to have talked to him about his discovery at all 
and that he does not remember whether Whitney even asked 
him anything about it. 

Think of it, gentlemen! This man had been engaged in the 
crowning act of his life and claims to have been successful, and 
he knew that Mr. Whitney, himself a sportsman and explorer, 
knew that he had been in search of the pole for nearly a year, 
and then, when he met him in an isolated land, where men 
would be only too glad to converse about the things that were 
nearest to their hearts, he does not remember to have even 
hinted at the matter to Whitney or whether Whitney hinted at 
the matter to him. Do you think that an act of an ordinary 
man in dealing with the supreme affair of his life? 

He does not remember whether the National Geographic So- 
ciety requested him to submit his proofs or whether he asked 
that they be considered by it; when it was agreed that he was 
to appear and submit them, he did not even remember what 
time of day he reached Washington; that he did not remember 
when or where he first saw the members of the Geographic 
Society; that he thought he saw them at Admiral Chester's 
house in the evening of the day he arrived in Washington, but 
did not remember who was there. He said that he thought he 
submitted his journal that he kept upon his trip to the society 
for its consideration, but that he did not remember whether any 
of them read it through or not. Messrs. Gannett and Tittman 
stated that the reports they had before them when they passed 
upon his case were made upon independent slips of paper, and 
they did not remember to have seen any diary or journal. 
Peary stated that he did not remember when the committee 
examined his instruments, but that he thought it was done at 
night at the railroad station in Washington; but he did not 
remember to what extent the examination was made. Think of 
it, gentlemen! Do you think that if you were trying to have the 
crowning act of your life consummated that you would not have 
some definite knowledge about anything that was done in con- 
nection with its consummation? Do you really believe that this 
man knew nothing of a positive character about the matter, or, 
rather, do you believe that he was afraid to make a positive 
statement, for fear he would be flatly contradicted by others, 
and in that way his whole story repudiated to the letter? 

The gentleman exhibited to the committee a little book that 
he said was the journal or a diary of his trip; said that he pre- 
pared it in his igloo each night before retiring, but he refused 
to leave the book with the committee, saying that it had never 
been out of his possession, and that he did not care for it to get 
out of his possession, and when one considers its clean appear- 
ance, after having made the long journey that he claims to have 
made, and under the trying conditions that he claims to have 
existed, and under the circumstances surrounding his oppor- 
tunity for preparing and keeping it, no very great surprise could 
be felt as to why he did not want it to get out of his possession. 
He claimed that his chief food was pemmican, and that it con- 
sisted of about 30 per cent grease; that he held it with his hand 
when he ate it, and hence grease and smear must have been 
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left on his hand, and yet he prepared his diary with that hand 
and never made a single smear upon a single page of the entire 
book while he was doing it. Such a thing may haye been possi- 
ble, but I do not believe it. 

It is much more reasonable to believe that he prepared it in 
some office after his return home than it is to believe that he 
prepared it in an igloo under the circumstances and conditions 
described by him. Another strange and unbelievable part of his 
narrative, as detailed in the hearings before the committee, was 
that he did not discover any current in the Arctic Ocean. From 
the description he gave from the many leads he encountered on 
his trip, caused by the parting of ice 20 or 25 feet thick, it was 
supposed that a current of water beneath the ice caused such a 
pressure as it swept along that it parted the ice and made the 
leads, but he insisted that the thick ice was parted by the wind; 
but full credit can not be given to that statement because of the 
discredit that he himself placed upon it by saying that when 
they were going to the pole they marked their track at inter- 
vals by placing tin cans upon ice ridges, so that they could 
readily see them on their return trip. 

It is absurd to think that a wind that was strong enough to 
break ice 20 or 25 feet thick would not blow every can off of an 
ice ridge that it was possible for his party to place upon them, 
and not only blow them off, but blow them so far and in so 
many directions as to completely destroy their efficacy as guides 
upon the homeward trail. If his story about the wind being 
powerful enough to part the ice is true, then the story about the 
cans sitting upon ice ridges for several days unmolested by the 
wind can not be true. But in order to understand the signifi- 
eance of both stories it is necessary to know that the ice-parting 
story was told to overcome the suggestion of a current in the 
sea that would interfere with his making a sounding 11 miles 
deep, and the story about the tin cans sitting upon ice ridges 
for several days was told to explain how it was that he could 
trayel so rapidly on his homeward journey, they being used as 
guide posts, and in that way preventing any loss of time in a 
search for his trail. 

I have given more time and thought to this alleged discovery 
than I have to any other publie question that I remember to 
have undertaken to investigate in my whole life, and the more 
I have investigated and studied the story the more thoroughly 
convinced have I become that it is a fake pure and simple. 
There is an old saying that it takes many men of many minds 
to make a world, and in order to place a true estimate upon the 
acts of men it is necessary for us to take into account the dif- 
ferent dispositions of the “many men of many minds” men- 
tioned in the old adage. I haye had some men to tell me that 
they believed Peary discovered the pole, because they could not 
understand how a man in his position in life would make a 
claim of having discovered it unless he had really done so. That 
kind of a statement presupposes that men occupying responsi- 
ble positions in life always tell the truth about their achieve- 
ments, but we can not afford to accept that kind of a supposi- 
tion as a true guide about the acts of men, it makes no differ- 
ence how important the position or how high the standing held 
by them. 

In our own country we have had men in all stations of life 
to commit deeds that were damnable, and it seems that in many 
instances the more exalted the position or standing the more 
outrageous the deed. While time will not permit me to enumer- 
ate them, every Member upon the floor of the House can call 
to mind some case that has come under his direct observation 
where men haye become so crazed with a desire to accomplish 
a certain end that they would resort to any act, commit any 
deed and deliver themselves of any utterance that would enable 
them to accomplish their desire. Benedict Arnold, who was 
loved and trusted by all Americans, who had never been sus- 
picioned by anyone, turned traitor to his country for a commis- 
sion in the British Army; Aaron Burr, who had an absorbing 
desire to be a ruler, after having been honored by a confiding 
constituency, attempted to divide the nation that had honored 
him with a Vice Presidency in an effort to accomplish his pur- 
pose of being at the head of a government; and only a few years 
ago a bright officer of the United States Army, who was en- 
trusted with an important commission, robbed the Government 
of several millions of dollars and paid the penalty therefor by 
serving a term of years in the penitentiary, and so it can be 
seen that men occupying high positions of state and in society 
will sometimes do things that no one can account for until the 
deed is done. Peary seemed to have been possessed of an in- 
satiable desire to explore the Arctics and, if possible, to discover 
the North Pole. For 23 years he has been roaming over the 
ice fields of the North, and his desire to accomplish his pur- 
pose apparently grew upon him as the years went by, and, in 
my judgment, he reached a point where he was determined to 
accomplish it at all hazards, and having arrived at that deter- 
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mination he set about to do it at any cost. He had made so 
many trips and had reached an age where he knew that what 
he did must be done, if done by him, in a short span of time, 
and hence he proceeded to make his arrangements to discover 
the pole—pole or no pole. So when he reached a point farther 
north than he had eyer been before he deliberately rid himself 
of every witness who could or would dispute his claim of dis- 
covery. 

He said that Capt. Bartlett had been very useful to him in 
many ways and that he wanted him to go farther north with 
him than any white man had ever gone because of the great 
assistance he had been to him, but that he did not want him to 
share the glory of the discovery with him, and hence sent him 
back and proceeded northward with only such witnesses as he 
said would walk through hell for him if he would tell them 
to do so, or were as pliant to his will as the fingers of his right 
hand. Thus conditioned, there was nothing to prevent him from 
loafing around in that region for a few days and then returning 
to the United States and proclaiming his wonderful discovery. 
He can not excuse his action of.sending Bartlett back by claim- 
ing that he did it because he did not want him to share the 
glory of the discovery with him, because he knew that it was 
the Peary expedition that was making the exploration and 
that if he had had 1,000 men with him he would have received 
the crowning glory of the discovery. He knew that Columbus 
had discovered the West Indies and that he had quite a con- 
course of associates with him; and he knew that none of them 
shared the glory of the discovery with him. He knew that 
Amerigo Vespucci discovered the continent upon which we live, 
and which bears his name, and that he had a host of companions 
with him and that none of them shared the glory of his dis- 
covery with him. He knew that when Magellan discovered the 
straits that bear his name he was surrounded with explorers 
none of whom ever shared the glory of the discovery with him; 
and he knew that De Soto had a little army with him when he 
discovered the Mississippi River, but that none of them have 
ever been associated with him in that discovery, and hence I 
repeat that it will not do for him to say that he got rid of 
Bartlett because he did not want him to share the glory of 
the discovery of the pole with him. If that was his only excuse 
for turning Bartlett back, then he is a meaner man than I ever 
expected to see in this life. I can not understand the depth 
of meanness that one would have to possess that would cause 
them to treat a loyal and faithful companion as Peary treated 
Bartlett in order to keep him from sharing a small per cent of 
the glory of the discovery of the pole. I would not treat a dog 
that mean, much less a man. 

Peary’s mind can not, of course, be read, nor can it be inter- 
preted how or why he decided upon the report that he has made 
upon the discovery, but certain conclusions can be drawn there- 
from, and I will here present a few of them for the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Before Bartlett made his last march nearly every day’s report 
indicated a serious condition in the ice movements, conditions 
in some respects not unlike those he found in the voyage pre- 
vious, when he was obliged to turn back, resolving to make 
another attempt later; but this trip, as he has often said, was 
to be his last, win or lose. 

But he sees clearly that to proceed much farther would be 
massacre. The distance yet to travel is 133 miles to the pole 
and 413 miles from the pole back to Cape Columbia. It is the 
1st of April; whatever speed has been made to this point under 
so many favorable conditions can not possibly be expected 
henceforth. 

Remembering that 4 miles per day is an average of polar 
sledging work and assuming the possibility of maintaining it, 
it would bring him back to land in 136 days, or on the 14th 
day of August. 

The possibility of escaping from the polar pack under these 
circumstances across the disintegrating ice in the summer cur- 
rent is absolutely out of the question. To attempt it would be 
deliberate suicide on his part, with the certain death of all his 
forces. ; 

Revolving the situation in his mind and the inexorable condi- 
tions that were now unfolded to him in their awful reality, he 
determined that there were but three alternatives from which 
to choose in this parting of the ways: 

First. To openly acknowledge failure and the sad termination 
of a polar career, with the remote, but humiliating, possibility 
of Cook’s return in triumph and to the glory of the one achieve- 
ment that had been the hope and the ambition of his life. 

Second. To proceed to a martyr’s death. 

Third. Imposture, with riches, renown, and eternal glory. 

The temptation is colossal. Less than this has wrecked 
greater men. It is a “gold brick” to the public, but everlasting 
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fame to one who embraces it. It is an enormous price. It is 
an opportunity never again to be presented. He accepts it. 

Having determined on a course of action, he must be sure and 
certain of his work. Conscience is easily soothed. 

To proceed to the pole, even though successful, with all its 
trials, risks, physical and mental strains, what is it, after all, 
in the last analysis, but entries in a diary? 

The achievement can not possibly be proven to the world, 
who can not witness it, and may be doubted in any event; why 
sacrifice so much for fickle humanity at this age of life? 

A diary can be fixed here and now, or elsewhere and at some 
other time, if managed right. 

Mat Henson, a body servant of 23 years’ service, has grown 
up to be absolutely subservient to his dominating mind, without 
even a wish or thought to do anything but to serve it faithfully. 
Peary is safe with him. 

Neither Henson nor the Eskimos need see or know or have 
any means of knowledge as to directions or distances or time. 
If a statement is made in their presence, it is and must be ac- 
cepted without a word, without a question, and is willingly 
accepted, as they are only there to serve implicitly. He says: 
“They are as obedient to my will as the fingers of my right 
hand.” 

But Bartlett, what of him? He is a man of thought, of ob- 
servation, and of responsibility. There's the rub. 

In a matter of deception it is unsafe to place confidence in a 
man of his integrity and capacity. 

In matters of this import, in a crisis like this, whatever be 
necessary to success, the end justifies the means. 

Emperors, kings, queens, princes have, with less temptation, 
resorted to murder, direct and indirect, in a multitude of ways. 

Bartlett must be gotten rid of whatever else may be after- 
wards considered. 

Bartlett is ordered to return. He is very anxious to go far- 
ther. It is a sad disappointment to him; but he is an officer 
and obeys his leader. 

Bartlett himself is, of course, ignorant of the purpose in 
Peary’s mind. He is yet-necessary to Peary in many ways, and 
will be in the future. His friendship is all important and all 
efforts must be made to preserve it. Praise, hearty apprecia- 
tion, must always be expressed for his great services, even to 
flattery if it serves. He will be a bulwark, if a time of stress 
and controversy ever appears. 

This part of the problem being successfully solved, the next 
and only serious one remaining, not wholly in Peary’s power to 
control, is the sounding apparatus. That, just now, is an ugly 
thing to have around. What it does is positive work, attached 
to the earth. If it could be in some way accidentally lost in 
the sea it would be a godsend. But how can this be successfully 
done eyen in the presence and with the knowledge of willing 
Henson and the Eskimos? 

Soundings are tangible things, positive things, dangerous 
things, in eases like this. This may be reviewed in the future. 
His method of solving this problem has not been so skillfully 
handled as the rest of his story, and it adds another straw. 

The sample of soundings beyond 49 miles out from the land 
“were lost with Marvin.” The soundings made by Bartlett 
found no bottom; “ brought up nothing. The one near the 
pole lost line and sinker, all that remained. 

The coast is now clear; not one scrap of evidence can be 
checked up. No other serious thing now exists. He makes 
five marches in some direction, some distance, perhaps, who 
knows? At the end of the fifth march he announces to willing 
ears the gladsome news that their long arduous struggle is 
over: “The pole at last! The prize of three centuries, my 
dream and goal for 20 years, mine at last.” 

He takes observations, walks some distance this way and 
that in great solemnity, lest some error in calculations might 
rob bim in some way of the real solid assurance in his mind 
that he actually reached the pole. A flag is planted and photo- 
graphed, and all is done. The men are admonished and drilled 
to bear distinctly in mind the number of marches from Bart- 
lett’s camp. It may be important in history. They are told 
that they are all heroes, but that they must remember the facts 
told them in order to preserve their part of the glory. 

Whether this theory be a correct one or not, it is certainly 
in harmony with my views upon Peary’s discovery. 

If Peary did discover the pole, what scientific data did he 
bring back with him that has been, will be, or could be of any 
service to anyone or any cause—especially to the Navy? Then 
why should he be given such high rank in the Navy, when he 
has contributed nothing to its service or efficiency? 

If a lieutenant in the Army should procure a leave of absence 
and proceed to Alaska and undergo the useless and senseless 


hardship of climbing to the very top of Mount McKinley, would 
it be appropriate to promote him to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral and retire with him the highest pay of that rank for doing 
so idle a thing? 

Admitting that Peary did reach the pole, his feat was simply 
a matter of endurance. It was a sporty thing to do, and should 
be rewarded with a medal, such as are awarded to Marathon 
runners. 

If Congress bestows high honors, such as are being asked for 
Peary for a test of endurance that has little, if any, scientific 
value, what will be left to give some man who really achieves 
something of importance? To reward him as he wants to be 
rewarded would cheapen naval titles and grades. They should 
never be granted except for attainments that have some relation 
to the service. If this man had the proper respect for the 
Navy and a decent pride in its service, he would not ask that 
the titles and ranks of its officers be degraded to the degenerate 
level to which his unwise, unjust, and unprecedented promotion 
will prostitute them. 

For 16 years the Government has been paying this would-be 
hero a handsome salary and has not received any compensation 
therefor by way of service, or otherwise. Therefore, to my 
mind, he is an unfaithful servant, an idle loafer, and ought to 
be driven from the service instead of being promoted. To an 
impartial mind, I am sure, his request for a promotion, under 
all of the facts and circumstances of his case, will be considered 
as rank an act of impudence and unseemliness as that of Judas 
Iscariot when he betrayed his Lord and Master with a kiss. 

We have two schools of philosophy represented here to-day. 
To which do you subscribe? To that of P. T. Barnum, the 
greatest humbugger of his age, or to that of Abraham Lincoln, 
one of the greatest patriots, philosophers, and statesmen of any 
age? For myself, gentlemen, I proudly take my stand with 
honest Abe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I now submit for printing in the RECORD a 
few letters and newspaper clippings bearing upon this alleged 
discovery and the man who claims to have made it, for such 
consideration as Members may care to give them: 

GERMAN SCIENTIST TO EXPOSE PEARY—PROF. ANDREAS GALLE SAYS HB 
HAS PRODUCED NO PROOFS OF HAVING BEEN NEAR THE NORTH POLE. 
[Special cable to the Gazette through the International News Service.] 

BERLIN, November 12. 


The famous German astronomer, Prof. Andreas Galle, of the Potsda.a 
Geodetical Institute, says that when he gets through with Commodore 
Peary the man who has honored the world over as the real dis- 
coverer of the North Pole will look no better than his despised rival 


Dr. Cook. 

Prof. Galle, whom nobody will think of accusing of any bias in the 
matter, has for many months been submitting Peary’s “ proofs" to a 
very critical examination. The a asserts that Peary until now 
has 14 80 absolutely no scientific proof of having ever been near the 
North Pole, but on the other side has made several assertions which 
tend to show that he has never been there. 

The so-called proofs” published by ed 
whatever, no more so than Dr. Cook's, said Prof. Galle, and at the same 
time he added that Peary did not even the instruments necessary 
to find out where he was at any certain time during his trip. Further- 
more, the professor said, Peary would not have known how to use the 
instruments if he had had them. Nothing in Peary’s own reports shows 
how he knew that he was traveling straight north during the latter 
part of his trip. The only ray, to make sure of this was af using 
theodoliths and observations of the stars, but Peary has done neither. 

In a very short time Prof. Galle will publish his criticism in the 
Deutsche Revue, the well-known German monthly, but at present he 
asserts that nobody is entitled to make the statement that he has 
reached the North Pole unless he is able to prora this by observations 
that will stand the test of science, and there is nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, scientific in the observations made by Peary. 


are of no scientific value 


WEST HOBOKEN SCIENTIST DOUBTS WORD OF PEARY. 
Editor of the OBSERVER. 

Drar Sir: Lieut. Robert Peary’s gigantic bombshell, now flung at 
Dr. Cook about not reaching the North Pole, is somewhat like the sur- 
pe Peary gave us in 1897, when he brought from Greenland to the 

rooklyn Navy Yard a large chunk of tellurie iron and claimed it to 
be a meteorite. 

After a close examination of same I then formed an opinion about 
Peary's sincerity as an explorer, and I have ever since found no 
grounds to change that opinion. 

Inclosed please find an article which was printed in the New York 
Herald October 27, 1897. 

Yours, truly, ALFRED S. FRANKLIN, 
215 Spring Street, West Hoboken. 


“Alfred S. Franklin, who was the interpreter with the Wellman expe- 
dition in 1894, went to the navy yard yesterday and inspected the me- 
teorite brought back from the frozen North by Lieut, Peary. After- 
wards he told me he agreed with Nansen in his doubt as to the celes- 
tial origin of the stone. 

It is not a meteorite at all,’ he said, ‘but, as Nansen says, merel 
a mass of tellurie fron. When I was with Wellman, on June 26, 18 
Capt. Peterson, Messrs. Dale, Novde, Bjorvig, and myself started out 
hunting. On Walsh Island, formerly known as the Inner Reps Island, 
80° 25” 5’ north latitude, 24° 16” 4“ east longitude, I found a huge 
mass just the same as this so-called meteorite. I took samples and 
have compared them with Lieut. Peary’s specimen, and they are almost 
identical, though not quite so rich.“ 
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And now Congress is being importuned to give Peary a reward for 
3 the pole. This same galoot is the limit of gall.. All the 
rong be has been making explorations and istin 3 for magazines he 
been on Uncle Sam's Navy pay roll. For years he has devoted him- 
self wholly to his own interests, drawing pay from the Government all 
the while. When he got back from the pole he wouldn't submit his 
proots to Congress, but sold his story to magazines rather. And now 
contemptible grafter wants Congress to reward him for working 
for himself While at Uncle Sam's pie counter. If there is a more 
pestiferous cad in the United States than Peary, we do not know his 
name. Between a liar like Cook and a jackass like Peary we are for 
the liar every dash out of the box. s 


[Sunday Oregonian, Jan, 8, 1911.] 
ESKIMO BOY SAYS PEARY IS MATED BY PEOPLE OF NORTH. 
New York, January 7. 

A letter received from Mene Wallace by his frlend Chester Beecroft 
complained that the Peary relief ship which took Mene back to the 
North left him many miles from Etah in a strange part of Greenland 
with no provisions, no furs, and no dogs. Mene was landed at North 
Star Bay and had a great deal of trouble to get to Etah, where he was 
known. Mene says that Peary is hated in his country for his cruelty. 
He does not believe that Peary found the pole or that Cook found it. 
Mene was brought to this country about 14 years ago by Peary, with his 
father and two other Eskimos. All died but Mene. He attended the 
public schools In New York, but got homesick. 


[From the Los Angeles Bystander, March.] 


Judging from the advertising pages of the magazines, the chief pur- 
pose of Beary’ dash to the pole was to bring to the notice of the 
ublic sundry products of the American manufacturer. While he has 
lealously declined to share whatever honors there may be in his dis- 
covery of the top of the world with any human being, he has generally 
related his indebtedness to various articles he has-recommended and 
leaves the impression that but for “ 8 * suspenders, Fillit's 
razors, Won't-stop“ watches, and Shootem's rifles he could not have 

tten farther north than One hundred and forty-second Street, New 
Fork. Unless one stops to catalogue the subjects of his commenda- 
tions, he is apt to cast aside the magazine under the impression that 
Peary was loaded down with everything from a patent toothbrush to 
eanned soups, and that polar discovery was not made possible by sleep, 
man, and dogs, but by tooth paste and hole-proof socks. It does not 
follow that there is any revenue from the versatility which P. 
displays in falling into rhapsodies over the various articles he de- 
clares rendered such valiant aid on his polar journey. But his obliga- 
tions are so plainly and enthusiastically expressed it seems only fair 
that the Government should save the $6,000 pension his friends wanted 
him to cop from the public till and let the manufacturers of the afore- 
said articles make up a purse as bountiful adulatory slush and relieve 
the rest of us from ie granny about a person for whom we do not 
care a rap. Indeed, if every wish which men have expressed to kick 
Peary as a rebuke for his supreme egotism had been applied, he would 
haye long ago been punted so far beyond the domains of Uncle Sam 
that he couldn't get back in a thousand years. Peary's magnetism may 
not thrive among men, but when it comes to reach forth the open 
palm he is as s eless as any bell hop that ever grabbed for the 
unearned increment. 


[Copy of letter from E. T. Osbaldesto: 
` surgeon. 


New Yorx Crry, N. Y., December 14, 1910. 
To the Hon. R. B. Macon, or ARKANSAS. 


ESTEEMED Sin: Regarding the claim of Lieut. Robert E. Peary to 
the discovery of the exact site of the North Pole, you are possibly 
aware that there are thousands of his fellow countrymen who doubt 
ma ooo of the man's claim equally as much as that of the explorer 

r. Cook, 

As an extensive traveler abroad, I have heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed. At one time in England, where was lecturing in par- 
ticular, and this impression remained in the minds of the most of his 
audience, that he was even a more brazen-faced faker than Dr. Cook, 
and that the services of a kind press agent alone helped him to face 
it out. You may 8 recall the fact stated at the time of Peary's 
ungentlemanly an mane attack upon his 8 Dr. Cook, viz, 
that Peary had grown rich on the e of the solicited contribu: 
tions of others in fitting and furnishing the means for his several ex- 

lorations to find the North Pole. Also that he had never been known 
o give a full and detailed account of the expenditure of the large 
sums of money intrusted to his care for that purpose. 

It was likewise stated publicly in the daily press that he exhibited 
unscrupulous methods when far north in obtaining sealskins and other 
relics to be forwarded, as was done afterwards on his return home, as 

resents in the form of sealskin coats and cape, etc., ete., to the mem- 
Sera of the United States Geographical Society, of which he was a 
member, and their wives and daughters. No one will surely 
their right to take the fatherly interest in and indorse his state- 
ments, which they hastily and without reasonable time and investiga- 
tion surely did, leaving most of the learned societies of other nations in 
lasting doubt as to their trutn. 

man Peary is known by all who ever come in contact with him, 
in his assumed business of north sea explorings, to possess a selfish, 
unscrupulous, cunning, crafty, and bouncy nature. The cunning of 
making friends of the Esquimos by presents of posts, Sone. ammuni- 
tion, and a large variety of other goods, including foodstuffs, was a 
clever move to silence their tongues and secure their lasting friendship, 
even by lying if need be. The man Dr. Cook possessed no such advan- 
tages, and he had would possibly not have used them in the same 
manner and for the same purpose, although there is little to say still 
in favor of Dr. Cook's pretensions to the actual discovery of the pole. 
Neither Cook nor Peary can ever convince the noted Arctic explorers of 
Sweden or Norway that they did discover the pole, and they eve that 


it is yet ; tp be discovered. 
y Iam many rs of my life of an im 


Perso: a member for rtant, 
almost universal society in a lodge of 240 members, and only 7 believe 
that Lieut. R. E. Peary ever discovered the North Pole. Common grati- 
tude for gifts received by the members of the Geographie Society, of 
which Peary is a member, and 3 in having the world believe 
that a member of their exclusive y did really find the pole might 
resonably be expected of them. The stand w you and other mem- 


M. D., formerly passenger ship 


juestion 


. r a ne ee eS ee ee ee 


this man’s claims to un- 


bers of our Government are taking in Opposing 
al of all honest, truth-loving 


proven honors meets with the approy: 
citizens. 

Respectfully, Dr. Epwix T. OSBALDESTON. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., March II, 1910. 
Mr. R. B. Macon, Woshington, D. C. 

Dear Bruce: It is with pleasure that I note that some one has 
enough good sense left not to permit the Congress of the United States 
to blindly make an ass of itself by a fulsome worship of a doubtful 
hero of arctic exploration, and a man that is in every fiber of his small 
soul a cad and a selfish vainglorious bigot, regardless of his achieve- 
ment, or want of it, as an explorer. His position that he will be handi- 
capped in his reyenue-producing lectures by a public examination of his 
claims to distinction is a vell so gauzy and unworthy of a historical 
figure that one blushes to know him an American. I sincerely hope 
that if the matter of n medal is again broached in the Congress that 
you will burn the falsity of his shallow conceit so deeply on his var- 
nished tale that it will forever remain a lesson to future pouter pigeons 
of the American Navy. 
I inclose you herein a section of the Arkansas Democrat of to-day, on 
both pages of which is an evidence that there are those besides bat cee 
that look on this man as I do, and those who appreciate your position 
in the matter. With kindest regards, 

BALDY VINSON. 


I am, sincerely, yours, 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD., j 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield an hour to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] would gave a little 
of the time allotted to him in order that he might answer 
questions. 

I have listened to him intently for 1 hour and 40 minutes, and 
he has declined, by reason of the length of his address, to be 
interrupted. I feel, however, that one or two questions ought 
to be put, if he is willing to answer them, even though it comes 
out of the time the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
has generously allotted to me. I shall put these questions, if 
the gentleman from Arkansas is ready to answer. 

Mr. MACON. If I can answer them, I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Acting, as I do on this ocea- 
sion, in the absence of my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bates], who brought in the report favoring appropriate Goy- 
ernment recognition of the world-wide exploit of Commander 
Robert E. Peary, whom my friend from Arkansas has just 
assailed, I shall yield probably 8 or 10 minutes of my time for 
questions and answers, with a view of ascertaining the source 
of information of the gentleman from Arkansas. I ask him 
whether he has been in communication with the Arctic traveler 
to whom he has made reference and upon whom he seems to 
pin his faith, Dr. Cook? 

Mr. MACON. I never had a line from Dr. Cook in my life. 
I have neyer written him a line in my life. I repudiated him 
here to-night, in the beginning of my statement, when I said 
that the people at my home did not laugh at me any more for 
doubting that he discovered the pole. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it is not the judgment of 
the gentleman that Dr. Cook did discover the North Pole? 

Mr. MACON. I do not believe he discovered it any more than 
I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] dis- 
covered it. I think he got a little nearer to it, because he went 
a little farther north than the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ever did; but I repeat, I do not believe he discovered it any 
more than I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] discovered it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman made some- 
thing of a point of the telegram of congratulation sent to Dr. 
Cook by President Taft. The gentleman recalls that the Presi- 
dent was very careful to say that he congratulated him upon 
“the report” that had been received of his discovery? 

Mr. MACON. I do not know but what he said he congratu- 
lated him upon his discovery. I understood the telegram to 
mean that he accepted Cook’s report as being true, and therefore 
the President of the Nation was proud to know that such a 
great feat had been accomplished by a citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Arkansas 
recalls that every newspaper in the land announced the arrival 
of Dr. Cook and his alleged discovery of the North Pole? 

Mr. MACON. I so stated, and said that they heralded in 


great big headlines that he had made the greatest discovery of 
the age and was the greatest hero. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman was de- 
ceived into believing that, as most of the people of the United 
States were deceived? 

Mr. MACON. I did not believe it, and I said that I was 
laughed at by my friends and neighbors and called a “ Doubt- 


1911. 


ing Thomas” because I did not believe the story, but I said 
they did not laugh at me any more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman recalls the 
Copenhagen incident? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; I recall that, and was glad to see that 
they corroborated my belief about the matter. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have some respect for the great fourth 
estate, which has not had a single representative in the Press 
Gallery to-night, a thing unheard of since I have been a Member 
of this House. I took note that during the progress of the 
address of the gentleman from Arkansas, which was an assault 
upon the newspaper fraternity of which I am proud still to be 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman recalls | a member, there was no one willing to listen to his diatribes, offen- 


the incident of Mount McKinley? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the book based upon that 
alleged discovery? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman recalls the re- 
turn of Dr. Cook, and his employment by a magazine, to pub- 
lish articles, admitting himself to be a faker? 

Mr. MACON. I remember that; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has no faith 
in Dr. Cook? 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania should 
take a week to make up his mind upon that proposition he 
could have no more doubt about Dr. Cook’s not having dis- 
covered the. North Pole than I have. The gentleman could not 
believe him to be a greater faker than I believe him to be. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, upon that point the 
gentleman from the land of the big red apple and the gentleman 
from the Keystone State agree. 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That Dr. Cook humbugged the 
people of the United States and humbugged the people of the 
world? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; I believe that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is aware that 
for 23 years a young lieutenant of the United States Navy was 
devoting the best there was in him to the attainment of an ob- 
ject which had been sought by the great navigators and ex- 
plorers of the world. 

Mr. MACON. My advices are that he was loafing around up 
there; that he was possessed of a disposition something like 
that of a young man down in my district, whose father was 
well off, and was the sheriff of his county. The sheriff wanted 
his son to qualify as his assistant and stay in the office and 
help collect the taxes and be the office man, but the son would 
not do it. He was of a roving disposition, and would rather 
roam around over the country than to stay at home by a warm 
fireside and enjoy the hospitality and love of his family. I 
have understood that Capt. Peary was of that disposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the gentleman, coming 
from that section which boasts of its Anglo-Saxon blood, have 
at first a little touch of pride, as a native American, when he 
read that an American had discovered the North Pole? 

Mr. MACON. I did not believe it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not the gentleman have 
been proud if he had believed it? 

Mr. MACON. Yes; if I had believed it, but I did not believe 
it, ana hence I was no more proud of his declarations than I 
would 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Did not the gentleman have 
some pride when the news came flashing over the wire that 
Dewey had sunk the Spanish vessels in Manila Bay? 

Mr. MACON. He is a sure-enough hero. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Had he suffered any more 
than Peary had suffered in his personal relations? 

Mr. MACON. Dewey was carrying out the duties that de- 
volved upon him as a naval officer, while this naval officer was 
doing nothing in the interests of the Navy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, after the gentleman’s 
assault—— 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of 
fairness, I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania ought to 
allow the gentleman from Arkansas to complete his answers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Kansas 
had been here, as I have, for 1 hour and 40 minutes listening 
to the gentleman from Arkansas and had only 50 minutes 
left to himself, I do not think he would want to yield all of his 
time. e 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I have been here during the entire 
evening and have been much interested. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I must de- 
cline to be further interrogated by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania unless he allows me to conclude my answers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well, I shall proceed to 
put things into the Recorp which may have a bearing upon 
what the gentleman from Arkansas has said in his very 
unjust, and, in my judgment, outrageous assault upon one of 
the Nation's heroes. 


sive as they were in their personal references, and upon one 
of the great men of our country. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. MACON. And I decline to be insulted by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I do not want to make a personal matter 
of this, but if the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to make 
a personal matter of it, I am ready. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is always ready to make a personal matter 

Mr. MACON. I say I do not want to make a personal matter 
of it. I did not intend to be impolite to the gentleman, but I 
do insist that he must not refer to me in such a way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am referring to what the 
gentleman said; I am referring to this own words. 

Mr. MACON. Tell what I said. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If I could recall it I would, 
but some of the things the gentleman said I do not wish to 
recall. The gentleman was violent in his language in regard 
to the newspaper fraternity, but I observed that during the 
whole course of the gentleman’s address the Press Gallery was 
empty. . 

Mr. MACON. I do not expect the newspapers to listen to 
me; they are not my friends. I thought that was understood 
by Members of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is en- 
titled to the floor, and as he declines to yield he can only be 
interrupted by a point of order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I decline to yield because I 
asked the gentleman from Arkansas to yield to me and he de- 
clined to do it. Mr. Chairman, much stress was laid by the 
gentleman from Arkansas upon the return of an adventurer 
from the arctic regions. Anyone who has knowledge of the 
great newspaper fraternity which he assailed in his address 
knows what a “scoop” is, and what it means to come in first 
with a good story. If the gentleman understood, as I under- 
stand, the rivalry between newspaper men to obtain first the 
news that they want to give to the public, as he might under- 
stand the desire of a man in business to excel his rivals, he 
would understand that a faker who had just a smattering of 
information of the plans of the man who had devoted his life 
openly to the discovery of the North Pole might, when he knew 
the world was on the qui vive for information, create a great 
sensation on the American Continent by announcing from a 
European country that he had discovered the North Pole. 

Will the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] or any 
Member of the House say now upon his word of honor that 
he knew that this adventurer was in the Arctic regions seeking 
the North Pole? We knew that Peary was there. He had been 
trying for years to make the discovery, but was there the 
slightest intimation upon the part of anyone in this country 
that a man named Cook had gone into the Arctic regions and 
was seeking to bring back that prize of the ages which men 
of other nations had sought in vain? Was it not a surprise 
to every man here, as the gentleman from Arkansas admits it 
was a surprise to him, that this man should come out of 
hiding and suddenly say: “I am the discoverer! I am the 
Barnum prodigy; believe me, or not, I am sure of public atten- 
tion on the vaudeville stage or in the magazines!” 

What had he to lose except his reputation, and was he not 
losing that in such a way as to profit by it? Was it any 
wonder that a man who had carefully and publicly planned 
expedition after expedition year after year, who had striven 
against untoward conditions, raised the money, borrowed and 
begged it, should, upon attaining the goal of his lifetime, and 
finding that a faker and a fraud had imposed on the whole 
world, then on the spur of the moment in a righteous outburst 
of indignation say those things which even the gentleman from 
Arkansas himself might in his heat have been expected to say, 
did he find it necessary to dispute with some one who had done 
him great wrong? 

I have watched this monumental outrage in all its phases 
from the time Peary started his first expedition north. I have 
lamented the unjust and cruel incident which deceived a whole 
world and robbed a hero of the credit and the glory that was 
his. 

My colleague from Arkansas a moment ago referred to the 
man whom he said discovered America. He could not have 
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cited a more significant circumstance. What was the treatment 
accorded the discoverer of America? He believes Columbus to 
have been the discoverer of America, and yet it is known to all 
of us that Columbus was abused and robbed even of the credit 
of haying his name attached to the New World. The honor fell 
to one who followed him, who simply had the foresight to put in 
a claim for what Columbus had failed to receive. Vespucci 
“ scooped ” the situation, and this country was named not after 
Columbus, but after Amerigo Vespucci. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been fakers national and fakers 
international. No great discovery in science or in geography 
has been made that did not find some one following the inventor 
or the genius who toiled and plodded and bore the brunt of the 
undertaking. There are always those to dispute the honors of 
the public servant when the time comes for applause.. Why, 
according to tradition, even in this House of Representatives 
there have been those who, sitting in the coat rooms and ex- 
pounding their philosophy, have subsequently come upon the 
floor to listen to others elaborating their ideas. It seems to be 
the way of the world, and it seems the world is more and more 
prepared to listen to the man “who gets there first,” who tells 
the story first. Strange, but it would seem we are coming to 
care little for the real and earnest worker who trails along 
after the sensation has been sprung. 

I have some personal knowledge of the man who has been 
assailed upon this floor to-night, for in my capacity as a re- 
porter upon the Public Ledger, under the direction of Mr. George 
W. Childs, I was instructed to place a pigeon cote upon one of 
the earlier vessels upon which Peary sailed north. 

It was proposed to test out the capacity of carrier pigeons and 
to find out how far north they might go and be freed to carry 
their messages back to the United States. I recall distinctly 
being upon the ship and observing the narrow, contracted quar- 
ters in which a handful of men were to sail away upon a perilous 
expedition at the risk of their lives, even more than men do 
who enlist for the war; and I heard the stories of those who went 
on a subsequent expedition to find them and to bring them 
back, and I recall what they said of the long nights in the 
winter, those long months and years together, away from wife 
and children, living upon blubber and the erudest food, reduced 
to a minimum in quantity. They had the same faces to look 
upon every day and the same voices to listen to, until they be- 
came stale and metallic, even more so than voices do here in 
this great House, from which we so often crave relief. I recall 
distinctly the tales of hardship and heroism as they have come 
from the lips of men like Admiral Melville; how, notwithstand- 
ing it all, men came to hate each other in their circumscribed 
quarters in the Arctic regions, and how, when they came home, 
- it was apt to be that they would recite stories one about the 
other and each claim credit for acts performed. But here and 
there as we may find a man who had a grievance against the 
commander, here and there as we may find one who claimed 
that he performed an act that was entitled to the applause of 
the people, it is a singularly striking fact that upon this last 
expedition those who accompanied their acclimated and expe- 
rienced leader testified that he was their friend; that he had 
been an exceptional commander; that he understood how to 
lead and how, humanely, to control his men. 

I have heard tales of cruelty with regard to the commander 
of these Arctic expeditions, tales arising from agreements or 
contracts made before he started out upon these voyages. Did 
the gentleman from Arkansas ever attempt to organize an ex- 
pedition to be gone into an unknown world for four years? 
Does he understand the fine discrimination necessary to secure 
the right men for so exceptional a task? Those engaged in suc- 
cessful Arctic work must be tested and sounded as to their 
physical qualifications; there must be an understanding that 
they will follow the lead of their commander and subject them- 
selves to his orders. Pray tell me what old general of the 
Union Army, or of the Confederate Army, for that matter, would 
have undertaken to lead a command if he knew that when he 
got out into the field every man would become a commander? 
Would he stand for a violation of orders or agreements when 
men had enlisted for the fray? I brush aside as unworthy of 
comment the stories of cruelty in the Arctic regions and declare 
that a man who would undertake an expedition of that kind, 
responsible for the lives of the men under him, relying not only 
upon his instruments but upon the stars and the tides and the 
winds of which other men knew not, and who had not the 
authority or ability to command and control his men would be 
unfit to engage in the work. 

Peary began his journeyings 23 years ago and pursued them 
patiently and systematically. He showed remarkable control 
over men and situations. Had he been disposed to outrage the 
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public confidence he could have done it after the third or the 
fourth expedition. Why should he have taken the additional 
risk of other voyages, incurring a broken leg and the loss of 
all the toes of a foot, if he had not intended to win upon honor? 

Are we to condemn him for his pluck and perseverance, or is 
he not entitled to the admiration of all the men of this world 
who have red blood in their veins? Why stigmatize him as 
the gentleman from Arkansas has done? His, surely, was not 
the work of a “loafer.” No man without careful training of 
mind and body and an indomitable courage and will power, with 
perseverance and persistence, could have kept so everlastingly 
at it as Peary did. Briton or Frenchman or Norwegian, and 
they were all masters of the seas, had never been able to cope 
with him in the search for this prize of the ages. He outdis- 
tanced them all. He came back to us exultant and believing 
his work would be crowned with popular approval. Thus far 
we have heaped upon him criticism and discomfort; we have 
stood him back while a pretender to the throne of honor has 
occupied our time and attention. And we of Congress sit here 
and listen to an assault upon the courage and upon the integrity 
not only of Peary the man, but of an officer of the United States 
Navy, whose last expedition, the last of eight undertaken and 
organized by him and his friends, and this without expense to 
the Government, was entered upon by authority of the President 
of the United States. Do we remember that Peary returned 
under orders and reported in the regular way to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, to which he was assigned, and 
that he brought back information which he laid at the feet of 
the Secretary of the department—information that no other 
country of the world possesses, so voluminous and fraught with 
such value to science that even the trained minds we have in 
our scientific bureaus have not yet been able to collate it all? 
Why should we make him a mockery of the people of this coun- 
try, the son of our own soil, whose work has been open and 
aboveboard for 23 years and whom to-night we hear denounced 
as a faker because some one faked upon him? 

Honored and respected in every nation of the world, shall we 
bring him back to his own country and then dishonor him? In 
dishonoring him do we not tell the nations of the world that 
what is un-American excites our admiration; that we applaud 
explorers of others nations who have gotten within 100 miles or 
even 1,000 miles of the pole, but that when our own son comes 
back he shall stand aside and be the butt and jest of scoffers? 

We decline to make Peary an admiral. Thus far we have told 
him to take his place as a clerk in one of the bureaus, and this 
coincident with an invitation from the great nation of France 
to come and be welcomed as an international hero, 

England gives Peary a medal and greets him with open arms; 
and Italy, whose own explorer knows what the perils of the 
great north are, tells him to come and receive the honor which 
her own son failed to achieve. Great Britain calls in one of her 
own and gives him a reward of $100,000, not for discovering the 
North or the South Pole, but for attaining a certain distance 
toward the South Pole. Other nations honor their heroes. They 
do not put the stamp of disapproval upon them. They welcome 
the exploits of their gallant sons. In this capital city and 
throughout this country we mark with tablets of bronze and 
monuments of granite the services of our martial heroes. We 
remember the man who drew his sword and at the critical 
moment dashed forward for the honor of his country. Tell me 
what man who has fought the battles of his country, brave as 
he has been, and creditable as was his service, has endured the 
perils and the privations of 23 years in unknown seas, braving 
and striving against risks and dangers of which the world 
knows not? 

Loafer! Oh, as a Member of this House, exercising my rights 
to defend one in whom I believe and who can not here speak 
for himself, I resent the assertion. No man could be a loafer 
who must organize an expedition, provision it for two or three 
years, provide for it in the hold of a small ship, train and direct 
the men, eyen those who do not speak his language, who will 
work faithfully and well under adverse circumstances in regions 
where the course is unmarked and where the fogs and icebergs 
close in on the life of the men and of their vessel. 

Mr. Chairman, there is even a broader thought than this. It 
concerns the effect upon the youth of this country of our re- 
fusal as the national body to properly recognize the work of 
brave and gallant sons. I have before me the story of one who 
disputes that Edison was the inventor of the electric light and 
the phonograph. Shall we rob him of that credit now? There 
were those who contested the telephone invention of Alexander 
Graham Bell. There are those who dispute every creditable 
act that a man of genius and a man of courage may perform. 
We have come upon such times, with our boasted enlightenment 
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and our ease of newspaper information in this country, that we 
are prone to suspect every man from the moment we read of 
his exploits. Is this good for the country? 

I believe in Mr. Peary. I believe in the genius of American 
youth. Let me be personal again and say that during the 
progress of the Spanish-American War I felt there was no 
man—general or private—who had performed an act of more 
conspicuous bravery than a Member of this House who honors 
the State of Alabama. I refer to Capt. RienuoND P. Hopson. 
Now, how many will say they could have done what he did, had 
they the opportunity? 

There was a man who undertook to do what could not be 
accomplished by a general, what could not be accomplished by 
an army. He did it with the knowledge that his life was in 
the balance, ; 

Who would rob Hogson, the national figure, not the Member 
of this House, of the honor and the glory of his brave act at 
the entrance of Santiago Harbor? And yet, oh, my friends 
upon that side of the House, and upon this side, how many 
were there this country over who were willing, like my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. Macon], to withhold from Hosson the 
honor and the glory which establishes his place in history. 

Or let us have another instance growing out of the same 
Spanish-American War. Do you recall how our blood tingled 
throughout this country when the news flashed over the wires 
that Dewey had sunk the Spanish vessels in Manila Harbor? 
Do you recall the wonderful parades, the pomp, and the unusual 
outbursts of American masses in welcoming him home, and do 
you recall how suddenly the trend of popular opinion swung, 
how many were ready in enyy or malice to take the laurels 
from his brow? Are we to withhold these honors until men 
are dead and unable to appreciate them? Tell me what boy 
of yours, going into the service of the Army of the United 
States or undertaking the work of the Navy, may not some day 
be put in that position where opportunity or responsibility will 
put him forward and advance him beyond his fellows? Shall 
the answer to daring and heroism always be, You will have to 
prove it? I do not believe it true. Why, those who are in close 
daily contact with you are those who give you least credit for 
the things you do. 

The man who knew you while you were a student, or when 
you were boys working together, is the man who ofttimes ex- 
presses surprise that you should be in Congress to-day. He is 
sometimes the last to give you credit. You have got to fight 
your way, and you have not only got to fight your way, but you 
have got to stand out with a full knowledge of all your strength 
and power. You may care for those things that are said about 
you, but you do not have time, in the the hurly-burly of modern 
existence, to stop and answer every dog that barks at your 
heels. 

Mr. Chairman, Commander Peary was never entitled to the 
rank of commander, except as he was the commander of a ves- 
sel organized and equipped by himself. He was never even a 
captain until he came naturally and by gradation to that 
grade. He was “civil engineer, United States Navy.” He 
won the rank of commander on the ships that he controlled. 
This Government has paid him no respect that was not due to 
any one of its officers plodding along in the routine way. It 
seems to me that where an officer of the Government, given 
leave of absence to make explorations that would be of advantage 
to navigation and commerce, entered upon that work and from 
year to year for 23 years carried it on without success, but 
ultimately succeeded, it comes with bad grace to set up against 
him an imposter, and thus discredit his standing in the Navy, 
to which he faithfully reported, and with the people for whose 
honor he strove. - 

There is testimony over and above that of my brief state- 
ment justifying recognition for the work that this man has 
done, There is reason over and above any argument of mine 
why this Congress should act, and act quickly, to save its 
honor and the honor of this country, as it is regarded by the 
other nations of the world. Three officers of the National 
Geographic Society were appointed to examine and report upon 
the records of Commander Peary. Their report was duly made, 
and they said, upon the strength of their scientific knowledge, 
that Commander Peary, an American, had discovered the North 
Pole. Instantly upon that report being announced the world 
accepted the verdict. It needed no special pleader, such as we 
heard here on the other side to-night, to convince the scientific 
world. ‘The world took the statement of the three American 
scientists who rendered the verdict, and the world believed it 
to be true. Who were these jurors? Were they unknown? 
Was there reason to suspect their lack of knowledge? Were 
they inferior to the scientists of Copenhagen or of Paris or 
London or Berlin? Were we ashamed of our own talent, of 
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the men whom we had accredited as officers of this Government? 
Were we to deny Peary and also to deny these three public 
servants? It seems to me that they constituted the jury and 
that their verdict was final. But who were they? First, Henry 
Gannett, this Nation’s chief geographer, an official of the 
Government, the leading scientist in his line, recognized for 
his ability the world over. Second, Otto H. Tittmann, the 
Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. If he is not a 
scientist, if he is not qualified, if he was unfit to sit 
upon this jury to decide a scientific question, then he is 
unfit to be the chief of one of the most important branches of 
this Government, because he has in his keeping the life and the 
property of all who sail the rivers and the seas, And the third 
of these men was an admiral of the Navy, Admiral C. M. Ches- 
ter, attached to a department that was suspected of being un- 
friendly to the engineer who had accomplished something that 
no naval man of this or any other nation had accomplished. 

When men disputed the word of these men, and not that of 
Peary alone, I took the trouble to ascertain, in view of the con- 
tentions that arose, whether they adhered to the opinion they 
gave when they returned their verdict, and I have here a copy 
of the letter received from each of them. Here is the jury to 
which my friend from Arkansas should appeal, and here is the 
jury with which he disagrees. I send to the Clerk’s desk to 
have read a letter received on March 17, 1910, from Henry 
Gannett, the national geographer and the president of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, an honored institution of this country 
to which reference has been made. 
cag CHAIRMAN. The letter will be read in the gentleman’s 

e. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1910. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have are of this date. 

The report submitted to the National Geographie Society November 
4, 1909, 5 that Commander A s submitted to this sub- 
committee his original journal and records of observations, together 
with all his instruments and apparatus and certain of the most im- 
poent of the scientific results of his expedition,“ and that“ these have 

carefully examined by —.— subcommittee, and they are unani- 
mously of the opinion that Commander Peary reached the North Pole 
on April 6, 1909," to which report my name attached, was, and still 
is, my unbiased statement of records as I found them. This report 
made by me and my colleagues to the National Geographic Society No- 
vember 4, 1909, was true and accurate, and since that date my opinion 
as to Mr. Pearx's discovery has not in anywise changed, nor would it 
be chan if I should be called upon to make a report to the Congress 
of the United States. 
Very truly, yours, Henry GANNETT, 
President National Geographic Society. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is your national geog- 
rapher. Now, let the Clerk read the letter from Mr. Tittmann. 
The CHAIRMAN. It will be read in the gentleman's time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2014 Hittyer Pace NW., 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1910. 
Dear Mr. Moore: I have your letter of the 17th. During the time 
when a controversy about the discovery of the North Pole was acute in 
this country I was in Europe and knew very little about it. I came 
—.— entirely unbiased and served on the committee in that frame of 
min 


On the evidence before us I signed the report to the National Geo- 
graphie Society with a full sense of its import. My opinion has under- 
ne no change since the date of that report, and I am fully convinced 
t Peary reached the pole, 
Yours, truly, O. H. Tirrmann. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moore, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, here is a 
hitherto unpublished letter from Admiral C. M. Chester, a rear 
admiral of the United States Navy, who was one of the three 
men constituting the jury to which I have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The letter may be read in the gentleman’s 


e. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PERA PALACE, 
Constantinople, April 4, 1910. 

My Dear Mr. Moorn: Your letter of March 17, directed to me, has 
been fully answered by son, C. M. Chester, jr., and I presume you 
have received his letter. one too strongly has he expressed my con- 
viction of the reliability of Commander Pearx's work in the Arctic. 

My opinion as to the discovery of the pole as expressed in the re- 

rt of the committee, of which I was a member, to the National 
Geographic Society on November 4, 1909, has not changed, but my con- 
victions have been strengthened in many ways by studies of the sub- 
ject carried on for other purposes since that time. 

It is a well-established fact that the altitude of the sun can be deter- 
mined ap 8 by measuring the length of the shadow thrown 
over a object on the earth’s surface, as shown in pictures. I 
have examined a number of photographs made by Commander Peary 
while en route to the pole, and by this measure of the sun's altitude 
established the latitude of the place at which they were taken, and in 
every case the result accorded with his record and observations. This 
investigation, I want it understood, was not undertaken with a view 
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to checking Commander Peary’s work, but simply as a contrast to a 
like examination of sc noo purported to have been made by 
8 . for polar honors, which showed the converse of this 
proposition. 

I would also like to add with regard to the oft-repeated and absurd 
criticism concerning Commander Peary’s rapid march after leaving his 
main party on 3 60 1, 1909, a fact that I do not think is generally 
known. It should be remembered that he advanced north with a force 
comprising personnel and equipment selected from the best in his entire 
command and with conditions of ice and weather growing better all 
the time. He therefore naturally made better speed than could be 
accomplished by a larger party, which is always retarded by its weakest 
unit, But this increa rate of travel was not abnormal, for when 
the party had again reached land and man and beast had been 
thoroughly rested, Peary spurted back to the ship, covering over 
100 miles of ground in two sleeps,” or nearly as much distance as 
made by him in seven days from April 1 to April 6. 

ery respectfully, yours, C. M. CHESTER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, retired. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 4 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, an effort was 
made by joint resolution to have Congress, through the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, approve the finding of this jury and 
have the honor passed over to Commander Peary upon that 
finding. We were unable to obtain recognition for that propo- 
sition. There was objection in the committee, voiced as it has 
been here to-night, by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon], and centering chiefly in him, but these are the men 
and this is the jury whom he refused to believe. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read the statement of an 
officer of this Government who does believe in that finding, who 
does believe in those men, and who does believe, upon their 
report, that Commander Peary, an American, discovered the 
North Pole. This is the report and the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter referred to may be read in 
the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE. 


The discovery of the North Pole by Robert E. Peary, United States 
Navy, after years of patlent and arduous endeavor, is an event which 
has added to the honor and credit of our country. it is fittin that the 
Government should recognize the value of his services and their success- 
ful termination, 

If it meets with your approval, I recommend that Peary, the dis- 
coverer of the North Pole, ayen a commission by legislation as rear 
admiral of the a og of Ci Engineers of the Navy, to date from 
April 6, 1909, the date of his discovery of the pole, and that he be 
retired as of that date with the highest retired pay of that grade. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE v. L. M 


Secretary of the N v 

The PRESIDENT. ied ribs 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The view entertained by the 
Secretary of the Navy seems also to have been entertained by 
the President of the United States, who desired that this act 
of justice to an American hero should be performed. I send 
to the Clerk’s desk to have read the statement of the President 
of the United States, based upon the finding of the jury of 
American scientific experts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statement referred to may be read in 
the gentleman's time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PEARY. 


The complete success of our country in arctic exploration should not 
remain unnoticed. For centuries there has been friendly rivalry in this 
field of effort between the foremost nations and between the bravest 
and most accomplished men. Expeditions to the unknown North have 
been encouraged by enlightened governments, and deserved honors have 
been granted to the daring men who have conducted them. The un- 
paralleled accomplishment of an American in reaching the North Pole, 
April 6, 1909, approved by critical examination of the most expert sci- 
entists, has added to the distinction of our Navy, to which he belongs 
and reflects credit upon his country. His unique success has receive: 

enerous acknowledgment from scientific bodies and institutions of 
earning in Europe and America. I recommend fitting recognition by 
Congress of the great achievement of Robert Edwin Peary. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
I respectfully submit that this great country of ours can not 
afford to play the part of “the dog in the manger.” One of 
our own sons has accomplished what in the estimation of men 
of progress and courage is regarded as heroic—surely without 
parallel. All other efforts, from whatsoever source, have failed 
in the attempt to encompass it. Men who distanced others, 
step by step, in the struggle “farthest north,” have been sung 
and honored for their unsuccessful efforts. We can not afford 
to ignore our own citizen who ultimately reached the goal. The 
spirit of iconoclasm prevails to a greater extent to-day perhaps 
than ever. We are not a nation of idol worshippers, but we 
have ever preached and taught the doctrine of progress, the 
spirit of the initiative; that spirit of incentive and action which 
we have been proud to denominate American. In our great 
political dispensation, with faction contending against faction, 
it is to be expected that criticism and ridicule may be employed 


to dethrone a leader whose pretenses will not stand the test of 
popular approval; but if men go forth to battle, or venture into 
the field of discovery, or employ their talents and their genius 
to expand and glorify the country, we ought not, in all fairness, 
in all honor, in all decency, deny them that recognition the hope 
of which is the inspiration and the sum of their performances, 
[Applause. ] 


APPENDIX. 
MEMORANDUM OF PHARY’S NORTHERN VOYAGES. 


1886. May to November; about seven months: Penetrated 100 miles 
on the inland ice of Greenland east of Disco Bay, about 70° N. lati- 
tude ; altitude, 7,500 feet. 

1891-1892. June, 1891, to September, 1892; about 16 months: Right 
leg broken on voyage north. Five-hundred-mile march out and same 
distance back across northern part of Greenland, discovering Inde- 
pendence Bay, on the northeastern coast. 

1893-1895. July, 1893, to September, 1895; about 27 months; En- 
tire party except Peary and two men returned at end of first year. 
Spring of 1895 Peary repeated the march across northern end of 
Greenland and gained some miles barona his farthest of 1892. Dis- 
covered the great Cape York meteorites and brought the two smaller 
ones back with him. 

1896. July—October; about three months: Unsuccessful attempt to 
bring home largest of the Cape York meteorites. 

1897. July—October; about three months: Brought home largest of 
the Cape York meteorites—the Ahnigito, the largest in the world 
weighing about 90 tons. 

1898-1902. July, 1898—October, 1902; about four years, three and a 
half months: During this time made four separate attempts to get 
north, resulting in the rounding of the northern end of Greenland and 
the attainment of the latitude of 83.59° north of the extreme north- 
ern point of Greenland; ħlso the attainment of the latitude of 84.17“ 
north of the northern pont of Grant Land. All the instruments, rec- 
eas 5 papers of the Lady Franklin expeditlon at Fort Conger 

roug ome, 

1905-1906. July, 1905-November, 1906; about 17 months: Highest 
north, 87° 6’, attained in this journey. 

1908-1909. July, 1908-September, 1909; about 15 months: Attain- 
ment of the pole. 

SUMMARY. 


Eight voyages, 6 attempts to reach the pole, and some 12 years spent 
inside the Arctic Circle. 


Degrees 
north 
latitude. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
d Washington, July 2, 1908. 

Sim: The unexpired portion of the leave of absence for a period of 
three years granted you in the department's letter of April 9, 1907, is 
hereby revoked. 

Report by letter to the Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for 
instruction in making tidal observations along Grant Land and Green- 
land shores of the polar seas. 

Respectfully, 


Civil Engineer ROBERT E. PEARY, 
United States Navy, South Harpswell, Me. 


Tun WHITE HoUsE, July 6, 1008. 


TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY, 
Acting Secretary. 


Approved. 


T. ROOSEVELT, President. 
Received July 11, 1908, 5 p. m. 


R. E. P. 


Oyster Bay, N. T., July. 8, 1908. 

Sin: Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has been di- 
rected by the Navy Department to report by letter to the Superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and you are requested 
to direct this official to order him to make tidal observations along the 
Grant Land and Greenland shore of the polar sea during his projected 
cruise in the Rooserelt. 

It is believed that such observations will throw light upon the Coast 
Survey theory of the existence of a considerable land mass in the un- 
known area of the Arctic Ocean. 

Respectfully, 

Hon. Oscar S. STRAUS, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


[Telegram. ] 


New Tonk, July 3, 1908. 
Assistant Superintendent PERKINS, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have information that you may be authorized to give me instruc- 
tion concerning tidal observations north coast Grant Land and Green- 
land. Will two or three days’ personal instruction at your office be de- 
sirable for my assistants? Kindly wire. 1 

— e RY. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 7, 1908. 
Sır: I have the honor to state that in response to the directions 
issued to the Na Department, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United 
States Navy, calied in person at the office of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and informed self fully of the views and requirements of 


, 
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the Grant Land and 


that office in regard to tidal observations alon; . 
reased s intention to e 


Greenland shores of the polar sea, and exp 
every efort to collect the desired information. 


I bave the honor to.be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, Oscar S. STRAUS, Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Norse.—Commander Peary called at the Coast Survey Office on June 
18 and on Joly 8. Mr. McMillan reported and spent that day and the 
morning of July 9 under the instruction of Dr. Harris. 


EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me., July 12, 1908. 
Str: In compliance with orders of the Navy Department, copy of 
which I inclose, I beg herewith to report to you for instructions in 
making tidal observations along Grant Land and Greenland shores of 
the polar seas. 
Very respectfully, R. E. PEARY, 
Civil Engineer, United States Nary. 
CHIEF OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


EAGLE ISLAND, 
South Harpswell, Me., July E, 1908. 

My DEAR Mr. Trrrmanx: The orders, copy of which I inclose, were 
received by me only last evening, having been sent from Washington to 
South Harpswell, then to New York, then back here in pursuit of me, 

Otherwise, I should have reported to you sooner. 3 

I am leaving here to-morrow morning, the 13th, for Sydney, and am 
due there Tuesday evening, the 14th. 

If the Roosevelt makes good time going east, she will probably reach 
Sydney Tuesday and depart Wednesday. 

This would make mail communication from you impracticable, and I 
beg to suggest that you wire me instructions and follow these with writ- 
ten instructions, which, in the event that I am delayed in leaving 
Sydney, may reach me, or otherwise will be received and held by Mrs. 


Peary. 
With best regards to Mr. Perkins, Dr. Harris, and yourself, I am, 
Very sincerely, R. E. Peary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, July 14, 1908. 
Sin: Your letter of July 12, reporting for instructions in making tidal 
observations along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of the Polar 
Sea, has been this day duly received. 
Detailed instructions were sent to you by Mr. McMillan on July 9, 


Respectfully, O. H. TrrrMan, Superintendent. 
ROBERT E. PEARY 
Commander, United States Navy, 


Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
8 Washington, July 9, 1908. 

Sin: In pursuance of the orders of the President, transmitted 
through the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, you will please have 
tidal observations made along the Grant Land and Greenland shore of 
the Polar Sea during your projected cruise in the Roosevelt. 

The following directions for observing tides in Arctic regions will be 
followed, as far as possible, by the observer. 

Make hourly or half hourly readings of the height of the water's sur- 
face above a fixed datum by means of a fixed staff or other form of 

uge for -perona varying from one day to one or more months at a sta- 

n acco rt circumstances. 

Refer all observations extending over more than a few days to one 
or more permanent bench marks upon the shore, 

The kind of time should be distinctly specified. Wherever Deb mee 
the observations should extend through all 24 hours of the day. 

If the observations continue only a day or two, they will be of ter 
value if made near the time of greatest northern or southern declina- 
tion of the moon. 

At or near the following places observations are especially wanted: 

Points as far northward as possible. 

Points as far westward as possible. 

Cape Columbia. [These four stations and Fort Conger occupied as 
tidal stations by eat 

Cape Sheridan. [These four stations and Fort Conger occupied as 
tidal stations by rea: x 

Cape Brevoort. [These four stations and Fort Conger occupied as 
tidal stations by Peary.] 

Cape Bryant. [These four stations and Fort Conger occupied as 
tidal stations by Peary.] 

Cape May. 

Some point on northern coast of Hazen Land. 

Some point as far eastward as possible. [These four stations and 
Fort Conger occupied as tidal stations by Leary. ] 

Some point near the head of Greely Fiord. 

Sketches of specimen gauges for Arctic work and suggestions are 

ven in secim oan Ie memoranda. The sketches are en from the 

retic work of Hall, Greely, and 3 expeditions. 

Further directions for observing tides are given in the blank books 
for tidal records and in accompanying memoranda ; the latter are prac- 
tically included in the introduction to the Coast Survey Tide Tables and 
in Chapter I, ho sect a No. 9, 1897. 

espectfully, O. H. TITTMANN, Superintendent. 
ROBERT E. PEARY, 
Commander, United States Navy, 
Commanding Steamer Roosevelt, Sydney, Nova Scotia, 


PEARY Arctic CLUB, NORTH POLAR Exrrprrrox, 1908, ` 
Steamship Roosevelt, July N, 1908, Sydney, N. 8. 
Sin: I beg to acknowl receipt of 8 letter of July 14. 
I beg to acknowledge also receipt of your instructions and those of 
the Secretary of the Bureau of Commerce and 


Very respectfully, R. E. PEARY, 
Civil Engineer, United States Navy. 
Supt. O. H. TrrrmMann, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


or, 


PEARY Arctic CLUB, NORTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1908, 
S. 8. Roosevelt, 8-7, 1908, 

Etah, North Greenland, Lat. 78° 18’ N. 
rt my arrival here Angust 11. Leaving Sydney 
mmya, Cape York Bay was reached near midnight of July 31. 

e voyage north across the Gulf of St. Lawrence was favorable, the 
Straits of Belle Isle were free of fog, rendering the passage Sasy, and 
favoring weather was experienced along the Labrador coast, which was 
followed as far as Turnavik Island, latitude 55° 18’ N., with two inter- 
mediate stops for whale meat. 

From Turnavik a course was set for Greenland coast, and about 
12 hours of heavy weather ensued. After that the weather was mod- 
erate again until midnight of Saturday, the 25th. Following this were 
three days of strong northerly wind and sea, accompanied by rain and 
fog, which rendered the negotiation of Davis Strait somewhat disagree- 
able and arduous. From Holsteinberg the weather was favorable again, 
an energetic southerly wind of some hours’ duration off Turnavik mate- 
rially assisting us on our way. 

Duck Islands were paswa just before midnight of rhe § 30, and Mel- 
4 5 Bay entered in brilliant sunlit weather, with light air from the 
north. 

This weather held to the east side of Ca York Bay, which was 
reached 11.30 p. m., July 31, no ice having m seen on the p 
across the bay. In fact, no ice has been seen in the entire voyage ex- 
cept a narrow string of light, scattered ice off the Labrador coast the 
evening of the 23d. 

Heavy weather and an unusual swell held us here till ba dan Maar pk 
morning, when the 8 crossed to Cape York, latitude 75° 55’ N. Here 
I learned that the Erik had passed the day before, but was unable to 
get into the settlement. Eskimos and dogs were taken on here and the 
5 tanks filled with water from the panor: We then steamed north 
to North Star Bay, where I found the Erik. 

Taking on more Eskimos and dogs here, the ships steamed in com- 
pany to the northwest end of Northumberland Island, where I boarded 
the Erik to visit the settlements at the head of Inglefield Gulf, while 
= pocwore:t proceeded direct to Etah to overhaul and trim ship for 

e ice. 

I 1 the Rooserelt with the Erik late August 11, with addi- 
tional Eskimos and dogs and some 35 walrus. All dogs were landed on 
an island in Etah Flord, the Roosevelt was coaled from the Frik, coal 
landed for the return trip, and two men landed with supplies for the 
relief of Dr. Cook. 

The season has been an unusually cold and stormy one, with almost 
continuous wind and frequent snow. 

I have on board a good supply of Eskimos, dogs, and walrus meat. 
All on board are well. I expect to steam north some time to-night. 

Very respectfully, R. E. Peary, United States Naty. 


SUPERINTENDENT UNITED STATES 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, D. O. 
Similar report sent to honorable Secretary United States Navy. 


Sin: I beg to re 


INDIAN HARBOR, VIA CAPE RAy, September 6, 1909. 
Mrs. R. E. PEARY, South Harpswell, Me.: 
Have made good at last. I have the old pole. 
Will wire again from Chateau. 


Am well. Love, 


Bert. 


; SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., September 6, 1909. 
To COMMANDER R. E. Peary, 

Steamer Roosevelt, Chateau Bay: 

All well. Best love. God bless you. Hurry home. 


Jo. 


INDIAN HARBOR, September 7, 1909. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


President of the United States of America, 
White House, Washington, D. 0.: 
Have honor place North Pole your disposal. 
R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Beverly, Mass., September 8, 1909. 
Commander R. E. 


PEARY, 
United States Navy, North Sydney, Nova Scotia: 

Thanks for your interesting and generous offer. I do not know 
exactly what I could do with it. I congratulate you sincerely on having 
achieved after the greatest effort the object of your trip, and I sincerely 
hope that your observations will contribute substantially to scientific 
knowledge. You have added luster to the name “American,” 

WILLIAM H. Tarr. 


BATTLE HARBOR, September 10, 1909. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF STATE, 
State Department, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully sot hoisted Stars and Stripes on North Pole April 6, 
and formally took possession that entire region and adjacent for and 
in name of President and the United States America. Record and 
United States flag left in possession, 

PEARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 12, 1909. 


Prary, Battle Harbor: 
Congratulations on your successful efforts. 
ADE, Acting Seoretary of State. 


BATTLE HARBOR, September 10, 1900. 
Honorable SECRETARY UNITED Srarns Navy. 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 0.: 
r i pal report my return. Hoisted Navy ensign on North Pole 
pril 6. 
PEARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 9, 1909. 
Commander PEARY, Battle Harbor: 
Your telegraphic report received. Navy Department extends hear 
congratulations upon your successful attempt to reach North Pole, ty 
WINTHROP, Actiny. 
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BATTLE HARBOR, September 10, 1909. 


Supt. O. H. TITTMANN, 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
Respectfully report 230 days’ tidal observations Cape Sheridan, and 
28 days’ Cape Columbia, 28 days’ Cape Bryant, 10 days’ Cape Morris 
Jesup, 15 — Fort Conger, simultaneous with Sheridan observations. 
soundings Cape Columbia to pole, and Cape Morris Jesup to 84° 
15’ north latitude. 
PEARY. 


UccLE, September 8, 1909. 
Peary, New York: 
International Polar Commission addresses sincerest congratulations 


to their member. 
CAGNI, NORDENSKIOLD, LECOINTE. 


New York, September 9, 1909. 
Commander Peary, Battle Harbor: 


Admiral Sir George Nares cables to you, through the New York 
Times, “ Owing to your well-known arctic veracity all will accept your 
3 that you reached the North Pole. I congratulate you. 

ares. 


Tue New YORK TIMES. 


Loxpon, September 12, 1909. 
Peary, Battle Harbor: 
Delighted to hear of your safe return. Warmest congratulations. 


ARWIX, 
President Royal Geographical Society. 


Turin, September 23, 1909. 
Commander Ropert E. Peary, New York: 


May I congratulate you on the result of your expedition? Am very 
glad you have succeeded. A 
BRUZZI. 


Ox SAFARI, NORTH OF MOUNT KENIA, 
September 22, 1909. 
DEAR MR. BRIDGMAN, Secretary Peary Arctic Club: 

Your cable has just been brought me by a native runner, here in ed 
camp by the Guars Nyero. I am writing to Mrs. Pea and Ca 
P ; I have no idea where he is. I am inexpressibly rejoiced at his 
wonderful triumph, and proud beyond measure, as an American, that 
this, one of the greatest feats of the ages, should have been performed 
a a fellow-countryman of ours. It is the great feat of our generation. 

e 1 ia Capt. Peary’s debtors—all of us who belong to civilized 

With heartiest congratulations, faithfully, yours, 
Tasobonz ROOSEVELT. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
on, January 25, 1910. 
Commander R. E. PEARY, 
The Oaklands, Washington, D. C., United States. 

My DEAR PEARY: I cabled you yesterday that the council of the 
society have decided to award 3 special gold medal, and a silver 
replica to the medal to Capt. ett. The medal is awarded to you 
for having been the first man to lead an expedition to the North Pole, 
and for having undertaken such scientific observations as your oppor- 
tunities permitted. The silver replica is awarded to Capt. Bartlett, 
who accompanied you as far as 88° north latitude. I n hardly say 
with what pleasure it is that I have conveyed to you this information. 
Personally, I think it is an honor which you thoroughly deserve, after 
reaching the goal for which you have strived with such perseverance 
and determination for so many years. 

J. SCOTT KELTIE, Seeretary. 


Yours, very truly, 
{Cablegram.] 


Rome, February 15, 1910. 
Commander PEARY, 
2019 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C.: 
Council Italian Geographical Society awarded you K Humbert 
gold medal on account your long, successful attempts reach North Pole; 
silver medal, Capt. Bartlett; please wire if accept invitation lecture 


Rome, May, after London. 
K MARQUIS CAPPELLI, President. 


The Peary Arctic Club, “to reach the farthest northern point on the 
Western Hemisphere; to promote and maintain explorations of the 
lar regions.” President, Thomas H. Hubbard; vice president, 
Panas Crane. Organized January, 1899. Incorporated April, 1904. 
Incorporators: Morris K. Jesup, He 
John H. Flagler; Robert E. Peary, civil engineer, United States 
Navy; Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary and treasurer. Standard 
Union Building, Brooklyn, N. 
New YORK, July 9, 1909. 


Sin: In 1 to your inquiry, mail for Commander Peary should be 
addressed to S Solus, Newfoundland, care of Capt. Samuel W. Bart- 
lett, who, in command of the power schooner Jeanie, now expects te 
leave that port for the north on the 25th instant. I fudge this a more 
speedy and certain method than myself to receive and forward, involy- 
ing unnecessary delay here. 

Very truly, yours, 

O. H. TrrrMaxn, 1 93 
Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


H. L. BRIDGMAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, September 30, 1909. 
Comman: 


der R. E. PEARY, 
United States Navy, care Peary Arctic Club, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sin: Numerous statements having appeared in the press re- 
ferring to a report from you to this bureau, some of which have been 
attributed to you pecsonally, suggest the possibility that a preliminary 


report may have been sent which has failed to reach this office. (See 

copy of telegram.) Will you par inform me of the facts in the case? 

ö you most heartily upon your splendid accomplish- 
am 


ment, s 
Very respectfully, F. W. PERKINS, 
Acting Superintendent. 


[Telegram.] 
re SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., October 7, 1909. 
RK 


<INS, 
Acting Chie] United States Coast and Geodetic Surrey, 
Washington, D. C.: 


No report as yet except preliminary telegraphic one. Shall forward 
original tidal records and profile of soundings Columbia to Pole shortly. 
PEARY. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCR AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, October 7, 1909. 
Commander R. E. PEARY, 


United States Nary, South Harpsicell, Me. 


Dran Sin: I beg to thank you for your telegram of this date. Both 
your determinations of tides and depths will be of greatest use in the 
discussion of the currents in that region and will be fighly prized. 

Very truly, yours, 
F. W. PERKINS, 


Acting Superintendent. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 5, 1909. 

Sin: The Government has for many years issued through the Hydro- 
graphic Office under this department a chart of the Arctic Ocean, how. 
ing the tracks of search partics and the progress of discovery. 

2. The results of former expeditions toward the North Pole have been 
committed to the Hydrographie Office and incorporated into the official 
chart. It is, therefore, requested that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
furnish for this purpose the results of the late expeditions carried on 
by Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, United States Navy, under the auspices 
of the Peary Arctic Club. 

Very respectfully, G. v. L. MEYER. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 8, 1909. 

Sır: In reply to your letter of October 5, 1909, I have the honor to 
state that the Coast and Geodetic Survey will furnish for the use of the 

a Department at the earliest practicable date such portions of the 
T ts of the late expedition carried on by Civil Engineer R. B. Peary, 
United States Navy, as he may furnish that bureau. No results haye 
as yet been received. 

Respectfully, OrMSBY McHanrc, Acting Secretary. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Sm: I ine! hotograph of th sale ees a cakes sent 
mm: close a p ph o e profile of soundings taken the 
Peary expedition upon the recent dash to the pole, 8 with a 
copy of a letter just received from Commander Peary in regard to other 
soundings, which will be of value to you in the pre tion of the 
ae of the polar region, to which you referred by phone some days 
ce. 

The suggestion that Prof. McMillan be called to Washington to ass 
in 8 up the notes is a good one, but there is no a arr 
available in the Coast Survey which could be applied to this purpose. 
Yours possibly has greater flexibility. 

When the profile of ings, which is inclosed, was sent to me, it 
was with the understanding that it was to be kept strictl rivate for 
the present, but from Commander Peary’s letter of the 2th I gather 
that he has no objection to their being sent to you, but I presume, with 
the understanding that they are not to be given to the press. 

Very respectfully, yours, F. W. PERKINS. 

The CHIEF OF THE HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


(Telegram.] 
PORTLAND, Me., October 18, 1909. 
Supt. F. W. PERKINS, f Ayo $ 
United States Coast and Geodetic Surrey, Washington, D. C.: 


Tidal and meteorological records and profile of soundings leaving 
Portland to-day by express. 


PEARY. 


dings from Cape Columbia to pole—Peary Arctic Olub pola 
Soundings f pe Phas i Yy polar expedi- 


| 
Sounding by— Latitude. Fathoms. Remarks. 


. + 
8 10 8 Edge of glacial 
of g! frin, 
83 25 96 er 
$3 53 110 | Edge of continental shelf. 
84 29 825 
St 39 580 
85 23 310 
8&5 33 700 No bottom. 
87 15 1.200 Do. 
89 5 1, 500 Do. 


R. E. Peary, United States Nary. 
OCTOBER 18, 1909. 
Marcu 16, 1910. 


I hereby certify that this is a true copy of the original. 
EAL. wW 
. Assistant in Charge of Office. 


1911. 


EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., 
October 18, 1909. 


Sin: Referring to my telegram, I am sonatua re by express the tidal 
records of the Peary Arctic Club’s recent No Polar Expedition, 

Owing to the unfortunate death of Prof. Ross G. Marvin, some of the 
3 comparisons, particularly of the Cape Bryant observations, 
are missing. 2 

These comparisons are undoubtedly among Prof. Marvin's private 
papers, and if so, will be obtained from his relatives later. 

*rof. Donald B. McMillan took many of the observations and is 
familiar with them all, and can come to Washington to see you any 
time you may consider it advisable. . 

I am wri ng him now to communicate with you at once and to keep 
you posted as to his address. 

I am also sending you profile of soundings from Cape Columbia to 
wie much: PAE te Dorii I will respectfull t that this 
suc. uest is permiss w y ues a 

profile and CONMATE set of soundings be not published at present. 

With best regards, I am, 

Very respectfully, R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 

Acting Supt. F. W. PERKINS, 

nited States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


The sounding equipment of the expedition consisted of two reels of 
specially made piano wire of 1,000 fathoms each and three approxi- 
mately 20-pound leads, with clam-shell device for asping samples of 
the bottom.. These reels were arranged to be fitt uickly to the u 
standers of a sledge when making a sounding and had handles for - 
ing in the wire and lead. 3 

ne of these reels and leads were carried Bartlett with his ad- 
vance party, and the other reel and two leads by the main party. 

Portions of the wire and the two leads were lost at various times in 
hauling up, owing, probabl A to kinks in the wire. 

When the sounding at 83’ was made 700 fathoms only were left 
of the sounding wire of the main party, and Bartlett, with the other 
thousand fathoms, was in advance and inaccessible. 

In hauling up the wire from this sounding it parted again, and some 
200 fathoms, together with two pickax heads and a steel sledge shoe, 
which had been used to carry it down, were lost. 

When Marvin turned back the Captain’s 1,000 fathoms and the re- 
maining 500 fathoms of the other reel were combined. 

When Bartlett made the sounding at 87° 15’ I gave him explicit in- 
structions to use the utmost caution in regard to the wire, order 
not to lose any more of it, as I wanted it all for a sounding at the 
pole, should I succeed in getting there. 

Acting upon these instructions, Bartlett ran out 1,260 fathoms and 
then stopped on account of a small kink in the wire, which he feared 
would part when the wire was hauled up. 


When I made my sounding about 5 miles from the pole the wire 
panen, os had been feared, and the last lead and nearly all of the wire 
was los 


The above facts are noted to explain the irregularity of these sound- 

ings which did not get bottom. 

he sounding of 310 fathoms at 85° 23’ naturally impressed me at 
once as surprising, and when Marvin reported the result to me, imme- 
diately after taking the sounding, I at once asked him if he was sure 
that he had the bottom, and he replied that he was, as the fact of this 
pronounced apogee $ from 825 fathoms to 310 impressed him at once, 
and he made sure that his depth was correct. 

Again, when the e of 700 fathoms and no bottom was made 
about 16 miles farther nort „ we both spoke of the peculiar fact of this 
outlying ridge with deeper channel intervening between it and the conti- 
nental shelf, and Marvin again said that he was sure of his 310 fathoms 


reading, 

Had it not been for the loss of the last lead and r all of 
the wire while making the goanaings at the pole, I should, on the re- 
turn, have interpolated other soundings. 

The profile indicates that a line of 5-mile interval soundings from 
Cape Columbia to the eighty-sixth parallel might develop a particularly 
interesting profile of the bottom of the Arctic Ocean. 

R. E. Peary, United States Navy. 

OCTOBER 18, 1909. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
COAST AND GEODETIC Survey, i 
Washington, October 21, 1909. 
Commander R. E. 


PEARY, 
United States Navy, Eagle Island, South Harpswell, Me. 

Sin: Your telegram and letter of the 18th, in regard to the tidal 
records, were duly received; and yesterday the tidal records, thermo- 

ams. 1 and 1 films, and the two reports of January 

and 9, b; r. McMillan, were received by express. Later Mr. 
Nichols called and handed me the tracing of the profile of the soundings 
from Cape Columbia to the pole, for all of which I beg to thank you. 

The tidal records will be turned over to the tidal division at once for 
discussion, and I shall be happy to furnish 5 7 with the results in such 
form as yoo may desire for publication with the account of your expe- 
dition, which I presume you will publish later. 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department has asked for your 
soundings, which I shall send to them as soon as I shall have received 
the data for determining their positions. 

I note what you say about giving publicity to the profile and com- 
plete set of soundings, and to assure you that they will not be 
made public at present. 


Very respectfully, yours, F. W. PERKINS, 
Acting Superintendent. 

EAGLE ISLAND, SOUTH HARPSWELL, ME., 
October 28, 1909. 


Mr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of October 21, I desire to express 
my sincere appreciation of your kind offer to furnish me the results of 
the discussion of the expedition’s tidal records. 

I shall be very glad to receive the same when ready. 

In regard to the profile of soundings delivered to you by Mr. Nichols, 
and which you inform me the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Depart- 
ment desires, will say that these soundings were made on the meridian 
of Cape Columbia, and platting on that meridian, at the latitudes which 
33 are noted in the table on the profile sheet, will give their po- 
sition, 
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There are quite a number of other soundings made on this expedition 
and the previous one along the north coast of Grant Land as far west as 
the eighty-second meridian (Cape Fanshawe Martin), also in Kennedy and 
Robeson Channels and Kane Basin, also off Cape Alexander and from 
Cape Morris Jesup, the northern extremity of Greenland, to 84° 15’. 

f the Hydrographic Office contemplates waong these soundings to 
chart No. 2142, or thinks of issuing a new edition of that chart, it 
would seem desirable to have all of these soundin as well as the 
work of the previous expedition gonmu the shore line from Aldrich’s 
farthest to Cape Thomas Hubbard, and the reconnaissance of the present 
r- ERAS lements Markham Inlėt, just west of Cape Hecla, added 
o the e 

May I respectfull suggest that you take this matter up with the 
Hydrographic Office 8 if the work indicated above seems desirable, see 
if some Sp ETE can be made for the compensation and expenses of 
Prof. Donald B. McMillan, who is familiar with much of this work, so 
that he may come to Washington with the notes of the soundings and 
assist In platting the work? 

Prof. MeMillan is now 


in getting the soundings samples in 
sae to send a set to your office for suc 
es 


examination as you may 


Unfortunately, the sgh y= of soundings on the northern journey be- 
yond the soun ings of 110 fathoms were lost with Prof. Marvin. The 
others may yield interesting results under the aise 

Very sincerely, R. E. Peary, Uni States Navy. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Was ton, January 15, 1910. 

Str: The Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey advised 
me that Commander R. E. Peary, United States Navy, has submitted 
to that bureau the records of the tidal observations made by him in 
the Arctic by order of President Roosevelt. These observations are 
reported to Lave been thoroughly made and are satisfactory and of 
great value. They are now being reduced and discussed by the tidal 
et of the Coast Survey. 

n view of the fact that Commander Peary has performed the special 
duty for which he was attached to this department, I have the honor to 
suggest that he can be detached without detriment to the survey. 

Respectfully, Bens. S. CABLE, Acting Secretary. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, March 16, 1910. 
Mr. O. H. TITTMAN: 


N 
Superintendent Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Sin: I have the honor to report that the tidal records obtained by 
Commander R. E. Peary during his latest Arctic ition consist of 


practically unbroken series of hourly readings of the height of the tide, 
taken day and night, at the following places and between the dates 


specified : 


Station. Perlod of observation. 0 

record. 
Days. 

Capo Sheridan . Nov. 12, 1908, to June 30, 1909 (total loss of 

record, 81 hours). 

Oape Columbia-......-| Nov. 16, 1908, to Dec. 14, 1908__...............- 29 

Cape Bryant . Jan. 16, 1909, to Feb. 13, 19009 28 

Fort Conger June 10, 1909, to June 25, 1909 (total loss of 10 


record, 5 hours). 


The observations were taken day and night, and besides the regular 
hourly readings, numerous additional readings were generally taken 
near the times of the high and the low waters. 

From the records themselves and from plottings constructed from 
them, it appears that the observations were taken with great care and 


thoroughness. 
results from these records haye been already obtained 


The neon 
and are on file in this office. 

phical value of the resul it will 

in connection with all other ti results 


In order to show the full 
be necessary to consider them 
relating to the Arctic Ocean. This work is now ghee & 

Commander Peary’s observations leave little to be desired in rd 
to tidal observations between Cape Morris Jesup and Cape Columbia; 
but there are long stretches of the Arctic coast where nothing is 
available. This is especially true of the Russian coast and the western 
and northern portions of the Arctic Archipelago. However, we have 
recently received some tidal information from the Russian hydro- 
graphic office, with the promise of more, which will pertain to regions 
where no knowledge of the tides has heretofore been available. 

The results obtained from Commander Peary’s records show that the 
tides along the northern coasts of Grant Land and Greenland are quite 
different in many ts from what had been heretofore supposed. 
For example, his records prove that the tide occurs three hours earlier 
at Cape Columbia than at Cape Sheridan, and not later, as had been 
agen 5 ted, the full ifi f 

ready ated, the 8 cance of these observations in 
ropert to Arctic graphy can not be seen at this time. 
e . a recorda 3 to this office 8 E yp Sei 
gtams covering abou ys, ani ograms covering about 8. 
Respectfully, yours, R. A. N 

Norz.— Mr. Harris, whose report is above presented, is the tidal ex- 
pert of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to whom the records of Com- 
mander Peary had been referred for scrutiny and examination. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

sae 8 Washington, March 1}, 1910. 
Y DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 9th instant, asking certain information in pagar 
the record of Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, 
and 9 views of this department upon joint resolution No. 
144, “authorizing the promotion of Civil Engineer Robert E. Peary to 


2720 
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the grade of rear admiral in the Corps of Civil En; 
and the presentation of a vote of thanks to him b; 
In reply thereto I have to inform you that Ro 


eers of the Navy, 


5 ” 
rt B Peary entered 


the nival service of the United States as a civil engineer on October 
26, 1881, and bas served continuously since that date. 
During his service in the Navy, Civil Engineer Peary, at different 


times, has been granted leave of absence as follows: 
1886, April 6: Leave, 8 months. 

1887, October 31: Leave, 12 months. 

1891, February 24: Leave, 18 months. 

1892. November 21: Leave, 3 years. 

1896, May 2: Leave, 6 months. 

1897, May 25: Leave, 5 years and 6 months, 

1903, September 9: ve, 3 years. 

1907, April 9: Leave, 3 years. (Under date of July 2, 1908, the 
unexpired portion of this item of leave was revoked and Civil Engineer 
Peary ordered to report to the Coast and Geodetic Survey for duty in 
making tidal observations in Grant Land and Greenland.) 

While on leave, as given above, Civil Engineer Peary was paid the 
sum of $38,148.36. 

For the six months from May 5, 1896, to November 4, 1896 (fifth 
item in statement on previous 856.1 with the exception of two days 
os Bape October 25 and 26, 1896, Civil Engineer Peary was on leave 
without pay. 

The views of the department in regard to H. R. bill 19971, providing 
for the advancement of Civil Engineer Peary are contained in a letter 
dated February 10, 1910, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affa House of Representatives, a copy of which is inclosed 
herewith for your information. 

Faithfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER, Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon. J. HAurrox Moors, M. C. 


* 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1910. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of the 8th instant, inclosing a bill (H. R. 19971) “ provi for the 
appointment óf Commander Robert E. Peary a rear admiral in the 

avy as an additional number in grade, and placing him upon the 
retired list,” and requesting for the committee the views and recom- 
mendations of the department thereon. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that Robert Edwin Peary 
entered the naval service of the United States as a_civil engineer on 
October 26, 1881, and has been an officer of the Navy continuously 
since that date, rforming the duties require of a civil engineer under 
orders from the Navy Department, Sori when on leave. 

During his service in the Navy, Civil gineer Peary has been granted 
leave of absence abroad as follows: 

1886, April 6: Leave abroad, 8 months. 

1887, October 31: Leave abroad, 12 months. 

1891, February 24: Leave abroad, 18 months. 

1892, November 21: Leave abroad, 3 years. 

1896, May 2: Leave abroad, 6 months. - 

1897, May 25: Leave abroad, 5 months. 

1903, September 9: Leave abroad, 3 years. 

1907, April 9: Leave abroad, 3 years. 

The unexpired portion of this last leave was revoked on July 2, 1908, 
and Civil gineer Peary was ordered to report to the t and Geo- 
detie Survey for duty in making tidal observations in Grant Land and 
Greenland. 


It would appear that the bill in question is framed for the p se 
of rewardin vil Engineer Peary for having reached the North Pole, 
and while having successfully accomplished this self-imposed task is 
most commendable and reflects great credit not only upon him, but also 
upon the entire Nation, his various exploring expeditions can not be 
regarded as haying been conducted for a strictly military or naval 
purpose, and for this reason it seems inappropriate to confer upon him 
a title for which his previous education, training, and service haye not 
bag ag therefore recommended that in the title of the bill and in the 
fourth line thereof the word commander“ be changed to “ civil engi- 
neer,” the latter being Mr. Peary’s correct official designation, and, 
further, that instead of appointing him a rear admiral and placing him 
upon the retired list as such, that he be retired as a civil engineer with 
the rank of “ekg? admiral, and with the highest retired pay of that grade 

der existing law. 
te Faithfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

3 House of Representatives, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFI 


CE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1910. 


. J. Hampron Moors, M. C. 
3 of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
In: In reply to your letter to the Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Barty of the llth instant, I beg leave to inform you that in 
the letter of the President, dated July 3, 1908, ad- 
of Commerce and Labor, and orders of the 
soy 2, Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, 
tes Navy, repor by letter to the Superintendent of the 


July 9, 1908. 

Under date of October 18, 1909, Mr. Peary transmitted to the Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey 21 volumes of tidal observations and 
also a profile of soundings from Cape Columbia to within 5 miles of 
the pole. 

A reduction of the tidal observations has been in 
time, but owing to more pressing duties the final 
results has not yet been completed. 

Under date of October 31, 1909, a copy of the profile of soundings 
was forwarded to the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department for 
utilization in the publication of their chart of vhe polar ocean. In 
answer, therefore, to the question whether his reports have been 
available for public use in the publication of data and in the dissemina- 
tion of information 5 the arctic seas, I beg leave to say that 
the records have been trea: in the customary manner. 

Respectfully, NAGEL, Secretary. 


rogress for some 
scussion of these 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S INVESTIGATION. 


At a meeting of the board of managers of the National Geographic 
Society, Wednesday morning, October 20, the records and observations 
and proof of Commander Robert E. Peary that he reached the pole 
April 6, 1909, were submitted to the society. 

The records and observations were immediately referred to the com- 
mittee on research, with the direction that the chairman appoint a sub- 
committee of experts, of which he shall be a member, to ne said 
records and report on them to the board. Mr. Henry Gannett, chair- 
man of the committee on research, Immediate] 3 ted as the other 
members of the committee Rear Admiral Colby M. ester, United States 
Navy, and O. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

This committee of the society will personally examine the notebooks 
and original observations made by Commander Peary in his march to 
the pole and see all the prouu brought back from the field. The 
committee will report to the the result of its findings at a special 
meeting of the board to be called for that purpose. 

This action of the society was taken in accordance with the by-laws 
of the society, which provide that the committee on research shall 
be charged with the consideration of all matters of scientific and tech- 
nical geography, including exploration, which may be brought before 
the society, or which may originate in the committee, and shall report 
thereon to the board of managers, with recommendations for action. 

At a meeting on October the beard of managers stated that the 
National ern pre Socicty could — the personal statements of 
neither Commandes Peary nor Dr. Cook that the pole had been reached, 
without investigation by its committee on research or by a scientific 
body acceptable to it. 

At the same meeting Commander Peary and Dr. Cook w urged 
8 ily to submit their observations to a competent scientific commis- 
sion in the United States. 

At a later meetin 
Museum of Natural 


ap id commission unless authorized by his council, which meets 
late in November. and unless also requested to do so by both Commander 
Peary and Dr. Cook. 

Commander Peary was willing to abide by such a commission, but 
Dr. Cook stated that his observations would go first to the University 
of Copenhagen. In view of the fact that Commander Peary had been 
waiting since his return to submit his records to a scientific commis- 
sion in the United States, the National Geographic Society believed it 
should receive his papers now in order that his claim of having reached 
the pole Dar be p: upon without further delay. 

The society is ready to make a similar examination of Dr. Cook’s 
original observations and field notes, but as he promised to send them 
to the University of Copenhagen, and the society will not have an op- 

rtunity of seeing them for probably some months, it did not seem 
air to defer action on Commander Peary’s observations until Dr. Cook's 
panas were received by the society. The only question now to be 

lecided by the society is whether or not Commander Peary reached the 
pole on April 6, 1909. 

Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the committee which will report on 
Commander Peary’s observations, has been chief geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey since 1882; he is the author of 
Manual of Topographic Surveying, Statistical Atlases of the Tenth 
and Eleventh Censuses, Dictionary of Altitudes, Magnetic Declination 
in the United States, Stanford’s Compendium of Geography, and of 
many Government reports. Mr. Gannett is vice president of the 
National Geographic ety, and was one of the founders of the 


society in 1888. 
Rear Admiral Colby M. Chester, United States Navy, was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy in 1863. He has held prac- 


t of the United States Naval Observatory, commander in 

Atlantic Squadron, Superintendent of the United States Naval 

Academy, Chief of Hydrographic Division, United States Navy. Ad- 

miral Chester has been known for many years as one of the best and 
most p navigators in the service. 

O. II. Tittmann has been superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey since 1900. He is the member for the United 
States of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, and was one of the 
founders of the National Geographic PAi 

Board of managers: Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
poose, C. M. Chester, rear admiral, United States Navy; former Super- 
ntendent United States Naval Observatory; F. V. ville, botanist, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Rudolph Kauffm: 
ing editor, the Evening Star; T. L. Macdonald, M. D.; Willis Moore, 
Chief United States Weather Bureau; S. N. D. North, formerly Director 
United States Bureau of Census; O. P. Austin, Chief United States 
Bureau of Statistics; Charles J. Bell, president American Security & 
Trust Co.; T. C. Chamberlin, professor of 8101 University of Chi- 
cago; Geo Davidson, professor of geography, niversity of Califor- 
nia; John Joy Edson, president Washington Loan & Trust Co.; David 
Fairchild, in_charge of cultural explorations, Department of Agri- 
culture; A. J. Henry, professor of meteorology, United States Weather 
Bureau; A. W. Greely, arctic explorer, major general, United States 
Army; Henry Gannett, pher of Conservation Commission; J. 
Howard Gore, professor of mathematics, the George Washington 
University ; Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor of National Geographic Maga- 
zine; George Otis Smith, Director of United States Geological Survey; 
O. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; and John M. Wilson, brigadier general, United States Army, 
formerly Chief of Engineers. 

The subcommittee to which was referred the task of examining the 
records of Commander Pea in evidence of his having reached the 
North Pole beg to report that they have completed their task. 

Commander Peary has submitted to this subcommittee his original 
journal and records of observations, together with all his instruments 
and apparatus and certain of the most important of the scientific re- 
sults 01 his expedition. ‘These have been carefully examined by your sub- 
committee, and they are unanimously of the opinion that Commander 
Peary reached the North Pole on April 6. 1909. 

They also feel warranted in stating that the organization, planning, 
and management of the expedition, its complete success, and its scien- 
tific results reflect the test credit on the ability of Commander 
Robert E. Peary and render him worthy of the highest honors that the 
National graphic Society can bestow upon him. 


ticall ba important command under the Navy Department, including 
Kopo tenden 
chie 


` HENRY GANNETT. 
C. M. CHESTER. 
O. H. TITTMANN. 
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The fo report was unanimously approved. 

Immediately after this action the following resolutions were unanl- 
mously a 3 

—.— Commander Robert E. Peary has reached the North Pole, 
the goal sought for centuries; and 

“Whereas this is the test geographical achievement that this 
society can have opportunity to honor: Therefore 

“Resolved, 'That a special medal be awarded to Commander Peary.” 


DECEMBER 9, 1909. 
Tnroponn ROOSEVELT, Nairobi, British East Africa: 


National Geographie Society December 15 awards medal Peary for 
discovery of pole. Will appreciate message of congratulation from you. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


NAIROBI, December 11, 1909. 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, Washington: 


Extremely pleased. Desire through you to extend heartiest congratu- 
Intions Peary on his great feat which you have thus 8 
OOSEVELT. 


Referring to the time occupied by Peary in his last dash to 
the pole, Mr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, director and editor of the 
National Geographic Society, says: 


In view of the recent published statement by a Member of Con; 
doubting the distances traveled by Peary on last northern sled; 
journey, I have gone to some trouble to obtain correct figures from 
narrative of Peary’s last and previous expeditions. 

Anyone who cares to take the time and trouble can verify these 
figures, and will find the following results: 

Peary'’s average distance per march from Cape Columbia to where 
Bartlett turned back was 12.8 miles. Had it not been for the north 
wind two days, setting them back, this ea T would have been 133 
miles. Between two observations taken b farvin the average of 
three marches was 168 miles. Several of the marches were 20 miles. 

His average, from the time Bartlett left him, to the pole was 26 
miles. His average on his return was 25.6 miles. 

For comparison with the above figures, as showing that these aver- 
ages are not at all excessive, the followi facts can be taken from 
the narrative of the last expedition and previous ones: 

Peary’s last two marches on the return, from Cape Columbia to the 
Roosevelt, were 45 miles each. On this and previous e itions the 
journey from Cape Hecla to the Rooserelt, a distance of 45 to 50 miles, 
was made in one march. The distance from Cape Columbia to Hecla 
was also made on other occasions in one march. The march from the 
Roosevelt to Porter Bay, a distance of 35 miles, was repeatedly made in 

10, and 12 hours. MacMillan and Borup, re from Cape 
orris Jessup to the Roosevelt, made the distance of 250 miles or 
more in eight marches, an average of over 31 miles a march. ay in 
one of his earlier e itions, made the distance from Ca Ikes 
to Cape D’Urville, a distance of 65 to 70 miles, in one mare He re- 
peat made the march from Cape D'Urville to Ca r, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles, in one march, and in the winter of 1899-1900 traveled 
from Etah to a point in Robertson Bay, 60 miles distant, in less than 
12 hours. 

On his return from Independence Bay to Bowdoin Bay, Peary aver- 
agon 20 miles a day for 25 successive marches; 210 miles in 7 succes- 

ve marches (an average of 30 miles a day), making the last march 
of 40 miles, all these with not driven by Eskimo drivers. 

On more than one occasion the fall of 1900 Peary's parties went 
from Lake Hazen to Fort Conger, both by the Bellows route and by 
the Black Vale route, distances either way of 50 miles overland, in 1 
march. This after the sun had set for the winter. 

In February, 1899, before the sun returned, Peary (with both feet 
frozen six weeks before) sledged from Conger to Cape D’Urville, a dis- 
tance of over 200 miles, in 11 marches, in an average temperature of 
53} d below zero, au average of about 20 miles. In March of 
1902 he went from Cape Sabine to Fort Conger, a distance of 250 to 
300 miles, as traveled, in 12 marches, an average of 21 to 25 miles, and 
— 5 the same distance again in 11 marches, an average of 22 
to miles. 

In the history of polar exploration no one has had so much and such 
Iong-continued training in ice work as Peary; his speed is the result of 
long years of practice, resulting in great physical endurance and skill 
in the use of the sledge. 


1211 FOURTEENTH AVENUE, 
Altoona, Pa., March II, 1910. 
Mr. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR, 


National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. GROSVENOR: I just received your letter and am only too 
glad to do as you ask and tell 255 what we fellows thought of Com- 
mander Peary and the wonderful kind way he treated us. 

It makes me sick the way almost everyone criticizes, abuses, and 
knocks him. 

Why, do you suppose for one minute he could have gotten the work 
out of elther the Eskimos or ourselves if he had been a grim martinet 
or tyrant. Well, I guess not. 

In the fall of 1908, for about four weeks, MacMillan was laid out by 
a fever and was in bed for nearly three weeks. Every day the com- 
mander would drop in several times a day to see how he was 
on, ask him what he could do for him, what books “ Mac” wanted from 
his arctic * what tunes he would like played on the pianola, what 
variety in his food he would ureter, ete. Then he would go get the 
Docks wanted or sit down and P ay the pianola for “ Mac” by the hour. 

Once, on the second day of the dash, “ Mac fell in the icy water 
up to his waist, with the temperature in the minus fifties. Luckily for 

m it was camping time and the igloos were almost done. 

He hurried to camp. The commander saw he had met with a mis- 
hap, spread out a musk-ox robe for him to sit on, helped him pull off 
his icy moccasins and stockings, dried his feet, legs, and drawers with 
the shirt that was next his own skin—and, mind you, there was no 
drying that shirt over a fire; he had to dry it with his own animal 


heat. 

After that he put Mac's feet, which by this time were nearly frozen, 
upen his own stomach to warm them up. From experience I for one 
know that having a pair of icy feet on one’s stomach is far from 

l t. 

Lg ei there was no need for the commander to have done that. He 
could have called an Eskimo up and told him to warm Mac's feet up. 


But, no, he did it himself. 


to do that 
are devoted to him and will do anything for him. 

Again, when cMillan was shot the commander came in the room 
with the tears in his eyes and said he'd have rather been shot himself 
than have MacMillan laid out—and if ever a man meant what he said 
we knew the commander did. 

If I started to tell you the numberless ways the commander went out 
of his way to help us, give us advice, keep us jollied up, I'd have a book 
written before I got 8 

Personally my own father could not have been kinder or more con- 
siderate to me than the commander was. During the whole trip I 
never knew him to say a cross word to anyone, white man or Eskimo, 
and the Lord knows we gave him occasion to often enough. 

He would not only go out of his way to help us, but would put him- 
self out for the dogs. I remember once a dog got a line snarled around 
his leg on deck and was in great pain. I went to his rescue, but the 
brute failed to appreciate my attempts to get him out of his fix, and 
seemed to hold me responsible for his pain. 

The commander happened to come out on deck then, saw the dog 
was doing his best to sample me, and came up to help at once. Just a 
word or two to the dog, and the animal seemed to know he’d found 
a friend; the commander fret hold of his leg, unwrap the trace, and 
maan was free and falling all over the commander to express his 
gra e. 

If you will excuse my continuing on another line in regard to this 
Macon affair about the distances we supporting parties went, when 
Marvin and I were trying to overhaul P. he covered about 40 miles 
one day and were one day's march behind main column. We called 
for a volunteer to go ahead and catch Peary, and Segloo, who after- 

went to the e, responded, and after less than four hours’ rest 

went on, covering about 20 more miles, and catching Peary at 84° 29’— 
that is, he came from about 83° 30’ to 84° 29’ (57 miles) with four 
at Cape Sheridan from Cape 


hours’ rest. 
MeMillan and I reached the shi 

Morris Jesup, nearly 300 geographical es, in eight marches, and we 
took th easy at that. Twice we covered over miles in a march. 

Returning from 85° 23’ with 3 Eskimos, 2 of whom were so badly 
laid out they couldn’t walk, but had to be on the sledge drawn 
by 16 of the worst dogs of the whole outfit, we reached land, 136 
graphical miles away, in seven marches, and would have done it in less but 
for being delayed by open water. 
20 miles a day, almost a badly crippled outfit at that. 
Commander Peary's marches surprising when you remember his 
best Eskimos of the tribe, the dogs the pick of 240? 


To sum up— 

Commander Peary was just great kindness and consideration per- 
sonified, always going out of his way to help us, and the only trouble 
with his having found the pole is that we can never have the privilege 


of serving under such a wonderfully fine leader as he is again. 


And, of course, when the leader of an expedition is willin 


for his men, the 


Thanks for ya promise to let me know about the southern expedi- 
tion, as, with Peary’s methods, I think it would be a sure E 
Yours, sincerely, GEORGE Bonur. 


Boston Crry CLUB, 


9 Beacon Street. 

The fact that I have been with Commander Peary on all of his expe- 
ditions since 1897 must necessarily prove that I highly of him. 

The fact that nearly all the m rs of the expedition wanted to go 
lenny again shows that there could be nothing but the most amiable 
relations. 

The late Prof. Marvin thought so highly of Peary that he sacrificed 
a Ft many opportunities in order to make another voyage with him. 

r. Wolf, the surgeon of 1906-7, tried very hard to but 
could not get away on account of his 8 The chie: eer and 
Bosee Murphy, also Steward Charles Percy, as well as members of the 
crew, have been with him since the Roosevelt was launched. 

The late Capt. Harry Bartlett, who was drowned, had been with 
Peary twice; Capt. John Bartlett several times, giving up owing to age 
limit; and Capt. Samuel Bartlett was with him for a number of years, 
but did not feel like leaving his family, simply because they did not 
wish him to be away from home during the winter. 

I have a the above to demonstrate that the best of feel- 
ing must have isted between the commander and the members of his 
party at all times. One can be assured that the Eskimo would, not 
work for him unless they had the highest regard for him. 

My own estimation of Peary is hard to describe. I have more admira- 
tion for him than any man living. We have never had a hard word, 
and the same friendly relations existing between the commander and 
myself during all the years that I have heen with him remain the same 
as when first I met him. 

His kindly consideration of everyone under the most trying conditions 
was always marked; his orders were always given in the form of a 
request, and he always invited s of the members of his party. 

When Jesus Christ was on earth He was not appreciated by many. 
He had to die to get recognition.” 

To know a man shorn of all frills, live with him in the Arctic and 
there you will see a man in his true light. A man may be an angel or 
act like one here, but up in the Arctic, where one comes in constant or 
daily contact with each other and have the same regard for his fellow 
e ia a 225 

an ag: eary s gone out o W. to make th 
8 for us, doing without things himself so that we may have 

If the last drop of whisky was left in the bottle and a fellow 
wanted it, Peary would willingly give it. I have seen him when his 

oo has built make tea and give it to me. To tell of the man 
= ings thar te nae done for not only me but others of the party, wo 

a large 3 

In conclusion, I am perfectly satisfied with Peary’s treatment of me. 
I never want to sail with a better man. A born leader of men. A man 
of master mind. 


ROBERT A. BARTLETT, 
Sailing Master, Peary Arctic Club, Steamer Roosevelt. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1910. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moo 


RE, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: 1 have yours of this date. 
The report submitted to the National Geographic Society November 
that “ Commander — Lope submitted to this sub- 
committee his original journal and reco: of observations, together 
with all his instruments and apparatus and certain of the most im- 
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3 of the scientific results of his expedition,” and that “ these have 

n carefully examined by ——. subcommittee, and they are unani- 
mously of the opinion that Commander Peary reached the North Pole 
on April 6, 1909,” to which report my name attached, was, and still 
is, my unbiased statement of the records as I found them. This report 
made by me and my colleagues to the National Geographic Society No- 
vember 4, 1909, was true and accurate, and since that date my opinion 
as to Mr. Peary's discovery has not in anywise changed, nor would it 
be chan if I should be called upon to make a report to the Congress 
of the United States. 


Very truly, yours, Henry GANNETT, 


President National Geographic Society. 


2014 HILLYER PLACE NW., 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1910. 


Dran Mr. Moore: I have your letter of the 17th. During the time 
when a controversy about the discovery of the North Pole was acute in 
this country I was in Europe and knew very little about it. I came 
back entirely unbiased and served on the committee in that frame of 


mind. 

On the evidence before us I signed the report to the National Geo- 
graphie Society with a full sense of its import. My opinion has under- 
ene no change since the date of that report, and I am fully convinced 


t Peary reached the pole, 
Sodra; truly, Fe O. H. TITTMANN. 


Hon. J. HAMPTON biai n C „ D. 0. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 


DERS]. 

TH SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, wonderful indeed has been 
the progress of polar research during the last three decades. 
Even as a child I read with avid interest the fascinating story 
of man’s efforts to wrest its secret from the frozen North and 
solve one of the mysteries of the ages by the discovery of the 
pole. It was a proud moment for every American when the 
news was flashed from the Arctic depths that the Stars and 
Stripes floated over the grinding floes and sullen waters that 
mark the most northern corner of the world, the goal for which 
so many brave men have struggled, and in whose quest so many 
precions lives bave been risked and lost, through centuries of 
heroic endeavor. 
strewn over those savage and melancholy wastes—Scandina- 
vians, Russians, Italians, Englishmen, Dutchmen, Americans 
all are there. Year by year, intrepid souls won nearer. and 
still nearer to the point of ultimate quest, ever hiding itself in 
the recesses of darkness, and apparently defying solution and 


discovery by mortal means. From her mysterious depths the | 


Spirit of the North smote the men who challenged her secrets, 
with icy blasts, terrible as the gales on which death rides, or 


drove these rash intruders to madness, with the oppressive | 


silence and awful monotony of her vast solitudes. But if 
nature was forbidding man was indomitable, and in the result 


victory was with man. Peary, the American, is a worthy suc- | 


cessor of Parry, and Kane, and Markham, and Nansen, and 
Abruzzi, and a host of others. To-day the world honors him. 
We are asked to do the same. What shall we do with him? 
Either Peary has done this great thing, achieved this coveted 
distinction, and covered himself with that glory which others 
have essayed to win, or. he is a shameless impostor, a daring 
fraud, a blot on the fame and the name of the American 
Navy. He is asked to submit living witnesses, as if, forsooth, 
he could call sojourners from the pole itself or “spirits from 
the vasty deep,” and produce them by subpœna before a com- 
mittee of this House. In the nature of things, his evidence 
must largely consist in the attendant circumstances, his scien- 
tific observations, and the credence that should be extended to 
a witness of established character for truth. 

The savants, the explorers, and the scientific associations of 
the Old World, have accepted Peary’s narrative as true, and 
have accorded to him the honor properly due his great achieve- 
ment. A portion of his own people, a small section, it is true, 
of the American public, is disposed to discredit his claims. 
What is there in his narrative to raise a doubt about the bona 
fides of his story? True, if his observations were not taken on 
the ground, he is an imposter, but if they were taken as alleged, 
then it is a simple matter of scientific determination to check 
up those observations, and ascertain where they place the ob- 
server with relation to the pole. 

Peary possessed every qualification necessary for a successful 
explorer in high latitudes. He had scientific knowledge, ample 
experience in polar exploration, the confidence of the natives, a 
cool and intrepid spirit, and a body seasoned by Arctic hardship. 
Nothing in his life suggests the charlatan, who is willing to at- 
tain a little cheap notoriety and ultimate disgrace, by imposing a 
series of pretended observations upon a credulous public. He 
has pursued the pole with the same single and undeviating pur- 
pose, with the same fixed absorption in his work, that marked 
Palissy’s quest of the elusive secrets of the ceramic art, and he 
reached his goal through discouragements fully as great, as 


The bones of the men of many nations are | 


those which obstructed the illustrious Frenchman. If proof of 
this great discovery rested wholly on Peary’s unsupported 
word, even conceding that in a large sense he is an interested 
witness, surely an unblemished life, and a career of distin- 
guished success in polar research, should induce the most skep- 
tical to give credence to his claim. But he does not stand alone. 
He is supported by observations which competent scientific 
critics assert must have been taken at the times and places 
alleged in Peary’s narrative. 

Hugh C. Mitchell, an expert computer, is most explicit and 
emphatic in his statement that “it would have been impossible 
for the data of Peary’s observations to have been obtained other 
than under the circumstances claimed.” It is his judgment 
that they prove each other, and that error could be detected, 
had the observations not been made at the points set forth in 
the memorandum. In other words, in proof of his claim Peary 
submits certain observations, which he states were made at cer- 
tain times, and under certain conditions, in his approach to the 
pole. The scientists proceed to examine these observations, 
and announce as a scientific conclusion that they could not have 
been taken save as claimed—that they prove themselves, and 
vindicate the explorer’s statement. As a further conclusion, the 
scientists announce that the observations show that at the time 
they were taken, Peary was practically at the pole. Is there 
anyone in this body competent to challenge these conclusions? 
Is there anyone of standing in the scientific world, who has 
undertaken to challenge them, or to cast impugning doubt on 
Peary's claim? With unique tenacity and fixity of purpose 
Peary pursued his quest of the pole during 20 years of Arctic 
sojourn. Year by year he accumulated the experience so vital 
to success in the work to which he had devoted his life. Nor 
were these years barren of results in other directions, These 
results have been duly noted and appraised, by the scientific 
world. As he grew older, he lost something of the dash and 
fire which are attendant on youthful vigor, but he acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the Arctic service through the way of 
painful experience, and bitter hardship. Thus he was enabled, 
in his final preparations, to eliminate all dead weight, retain- 
ing in the lightest and most compact form, the supplies and 
equipment that were essential to ultimate success. 

Eviđently the Navy Department believed that they had found 
the man for the task, the man who combined in high degree 
scientific attainments with a practical working knowledge of 
the conditions under which the struggle for the pole must be 
prosecuted. The last words of the department, in its letter 
to Peary on the eve of his departure, are full of hope and en- 
couragement. “You have,” runs the letter, “the requisite 
courage, fortitude, and physique; you have had a longer term 
of service within the Arctic Circle than any other explorer, 
and you have had large experience in sledge journeying on the 
land, and upon the polar pack; you have demonstrated your 
ability to maintain yourself in that latitude for a longer period, 
in health and safety, than any other explorer; you have reduced 
the inconveniences and hardships of the Arctic service to the 
minimum. The attainment of the pole should be your main 
object. Nothing short will suffice. Our national pride is in- 
volved in the undertaking. This department expects that you 
will accomplish your purpose, and bring further distinction to a 
service of illustrious traditions.” The President added, “I 
believe in you, Peary.” Nor was this confidence misplaced. 

Peary’s life had been the life of an honorable man. His past 
work was rich in notable achievements. He had not only added 
immensely to our stock of geographical knowledge, but in 1906 
had penetrated deeper into the Arctic Zone than any of his 
predecessors. His record of that date is 87° 6’. This record 
has never been challenged, any more than the records of Mark- 
ham, Nansen, and the Duke of the Abruzzi. In his last trip it 
was no unfamiliar work that Peary undertook. He fully real- 
ized that this venture would be his final effort, and that if he 
failed to attain the pole, he would be out of the running, and in 
a sense his life, which had been consecrated to one task, would 
be a failure. = 

Hence he brought to this last cast all that the rich stores of 
experience, accumulated during two decades of struggle and 
hardship, could suggest as essential for success. His arrange- 
ments for supplies, dogs, and men were methodical and com- 
plete. His plans contemplated a camp at Cape Sheridan for 
winter quarters. From this camp supplies were to be trans- 
ported to Cape Columbia, which was selected as the initial 
point for the firal dash. These plans were executed with clock- 
like precision. During the long winter months of 1909, Eskimos 
and dogs were trained until the commander was satisfied that 
they were fit and ready for the task that confronted them. 
Peary’s plan contemplated a succession of supporting parties, 
all designed to bring the party selected for the last dash, not 
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only within striking distance of the pole, but in the best possible 
condition, and amply supplics with fresh dogs and provisions. 
This plan was successfully worked out, and when Bartlett 
turned back he left Peary with “picked dogs, good sledges, 
and plenty of provisions for the final journey.” At this time 
Peary was at 87° 47’, or 133 miles from the pole. This is fixed 
by undisputed testimony, for it was at 87° 47’ that Bartlett and 
Peary parted, after exchanging signed statements. No caviller 
at Peary's achievement, no antagonist, however disposed to 
discredit his narrative, but will be forced to admit that at this 
time Peary was not only nearer to the pole than any of his 
predecessors, but that he started on the final dash for the 
elusive object of his life’s quest, with fairer hopes, and under 
more promising conditions of ultimate success, than any of 
those indomitable men who fought their way against bitter 
winds and moving floes, only to find that, with the pole in 
striking distance, lack of food and means of transportation, 
compelled them to abandon the adventure. Peary had every- 
thing that he needed in abundance. He was provided with 
dogs, provisions, and sleds. He was in rugged health, fit and 
ready for his work. Only 133 miles of broken ice stretched be- 
tween him and his goal. 

Why should it be deemed incredible that he planted the flag 
of our Nation at the very pole? All that man could do to pre- 
pare for this last leap into the dark had been done. Right to 
his hand, and in profusion, was everything required for success 
funder the conditions that confronted him. His dogs were the 
best that the Arctic Circle could afford. His sleds were as per- 
fect in construction, as the teachings of the combined experience 
of the white man and the Eskimo, could make them. His food 
supplies were the lightest in bulk, and the highest in nutrition, 
that could be obtained. His helpers had proved their worth 
during long years of severe trial, and arduous endeavor. In a 
word, when Peary parted from Bartlett he had everything that 
man could afford for final success, and if weather conditions 
were favorable for a few days, victory was in his grasp. In no- 
wise did the surface to be traveled over, differ from that already 
traversed by the explorer and his companions, up to the fateful 
point of final separation, when the statements were exchanged, 
and the solemn farewells were uttered. From that time forward 
we must rely on Peary. And why not? Ie had risked his life a 
hundred times, he had dared a thousand dangers in his quest 
of the pole. Who believes that he was less willing to go for- 
ward, when the fruit of success was within his reach, ready for 
the plucking, than during the preceding years of disappointment, 
when the only certain things were danger, privation, and suffer- 
ing? Who believes that after Bartlett left him, he went into 
camp, and, too slothful or too cowardly to prosecute his task, 
worked out in detail an elaborate fraud, subsequently rejoining 
his companions with a detailed story of fictitious success, at- 
tained through fictitious dangers? 

He tells us that he went forward; that fortune favored him; 
that no leads interposed to obstruct his journey with their 
black and forbidding waters; that the conditions underfoot per- 
mitted a swift and uninterrupted passage; and that in five 
marches he traversed the intervening distance, and reached the 
pole. If Peary did not reach the pole, and some other man 
must yet attain that undiscovered point, he must achieve suc- 
cess under precisely the same conditions that Peary alleges to 
have prevailed in his final dash. The plan to be pursued must 
be the same. A small party, well supplied with dogs, food, and 
equipment, must be placed in striking distance of the object 
sought. A race for the pole must then ensue, and with every 
energy strained to the breaking point, the explorer must make 
the outward and return trip over the intervening space, in the 
shortest possible time. If fortune favors, the trip may be made 
just as Peary alleges that he made it. So, after all, there is 
nothing incredible per se in his claim that he reached the Pole. 
Peary states that he covered 133 miles in five marches. ‘This 
was a little over 26 miles per day, or unit march, and while 
this was good traveling, it was not exceptional or unusual, 
having in mind that the dogs were in first-class condition and 
the surface of the floes was of ‘the same character as that 
already traveled. On his return over the same trail Peary 
covered 413 miles in 16 marches, or an average of 254 miles 
per march, a much more remarkable performance, even over 
a partially beaten trail, than 133 miles in five marches, at a 
time when the explorer was keyed to the highest pitch of nervy- 
ous energy. Bartlett returned from his farthest point, 87° 47’, 
in the same number of marches as Peary did from that point, 
under harder conditions, for Peary's party had the benefit of a 
broken trail. 

McMillan and Borup, two of Pearys men, with the same 
dogs used on the northern trip, covered between 275 and 300 
miles over difficult ground in eight marches, or an average of 


about 35 miles to the march. On more than one occasion, the 


two made over 50 miles in a march. Borup's own statement, 
which I reproduce in part, is ample evidence that Peary’s daily 
average on the last dash was neither unusual, nor excessive: 


ALTOONA, PA., March 11, 1910. 
Mr. GILBERT H. Grosvenor, 


National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. Grosvenor: I have just received your letter, and am 
only too glad to do as you ask, and tell zon what we fellows think of 
Commander Peary, and the wonderful kind way he treated us. 

Do you suppose, for one minute, he could have gotten the work out of 
either the E os, or ourselves, if he had been a grim martinet, or a 
tyrant? * * * If I started to tell you the numberless ways the 
Commander went out of his way to help us, I would have a book writ- 
ten, before I got through. During the whole trip, I never knew him to 
say a cross word to anyone, Eskimo, or white man, and the Lord knows 
we pe him occasion often enough to do so. nek Pied 

If you will excuse my continuing on another line, in regard to this 
Macon affair, about the distances we 3 parties went, when 
Marvin and I were trying to overhaul Peary, we covered about 40 
miles in one day. * > Again McMillan and I reached the ship 
at Cape Sheridan, from Cape Jesup, nearly 300 geographical miles, in 
eight marches. Twice we covered over 50 miles in a march. Return- 
ing from 85° 23“ with 3 Eskimos, 2 of whom were so badly laid o 
that they could not walk, but had to be à on the sled by 1 


of the worst dogs of the whole outfit, we reached land 136 phical 
miles away, in 7 marches, and would have done it in less, but for being 
delayed by open water. We averaged 20 miles a almost, with a 


badly crippled outfit at that. Are Commander Peary’s marches sur- 
prising, when you remember his were the best Eskimos of the tribe, 
the dogs, the pick of 240. To sum up: Commander Peary was just 
great kindness and consideration 5 going out of the 
cay Me help us, and the only trouble about having found the pole, 
is that we can never have the privilege again, of serving under such a 
wonderfuliy fine leader as he is. 
Yours, sincerely, GEORGE BORUP. 


Lieut. Shackleton’s party made marches of 20, 26, and 29 
miles in the Antarctic regions without dogs and dragging their 
own sledges. These figures fully show that under such condi- 
tions as prevailed, up to the time that Bartlett and Peary 
parted, the pole was within the reach of so experienced and 
intrepid an explorer as Peary, provided always that his equip- 
ment was adequate to the achievement. But in this respect no 
explorer was ever better supplied at the critical moment. Up 
to that time Peary’s plans had been carried out with methodical 
precision. The supporting evidence to this effect is abundant, 
and complete. But when he parted from Bartlett, he plunged 
into the unknown, and his claims to final success, rest upon his 
own statements and obseryations. For while he had compan- 
ions, their testimony can not be used to establish more than 
that they and Peary went forward in some direction, unknown 
to them, for five marches, before turning back. They were not 
competent to take independent observations, or to confirm those 
taken by Peary. Hence, save to prove the fact that five marches 
were made, and observations were taken, these witnesses must 
be discarded. 

In the result, Peary and Peary's own observations must estab- 
lish his case. It is admitted that he was competent to take 
observations, and if the observations submitted, were taken as 
alleged, then any competent scientist working them out, should 
be able to determine where they placed Peary on the earth’s 
surface with relation to the pole. Peary submitted all of his 
papers, original data, daily journal, and notes of astronomical 
observations, and soundings, to a committee of this House. In 
addition, a report was submitted from the National Geographic 
Society of Washington, and one from the President, and one of 
the board of governors of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. Through its computer, the latter society had made an 
independent examination of the data submitted. 

Hugh C. Mitchell and C. R. Duvall, expert computers of 
astronomical observations, from the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
of the United States, also submitted a report. These men 
worked independently, but their conclusions tallied to a won- . 
derful degree. Now, what are these conclusions, and where do 
they place Peary at the time the observations were taken? 
Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Duvall arrived at the position of Peary by 
independent methods, using, of course, the same observations, 
Their calculations agree within a second of latitude, and both 
computers are in accord in holding that the observations taken 
by Peary at Camp Jessup were latitude 89° 55’ 23%, longitude 
137° west, thus placing Peary at the time, within 4.6 geo- 
graphic miles of the pole. But this was not his closest ap- 
proach. Mr. Mitchell further states that the observations taken 
at 6.40 o'clock on April 7, and Peary’s subsequent travel for 
an estimated distance of 8 miles in the direction of the sun, 
indicate that he came within 1.6 miles of the pole. Indeed, 
witnesses say that Peary may haye come within a stone's throw 
ef his goal. The attention of the House is again called to the 
statement of the witness Mitchell that, in the light of his 
professional experience, it would have been impossible for the 
data of these observations to have been obtained other than 
under the circumstances claimed; that in using these obser- 
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yations in connection with each other, they in a measure prove 
each other, and that error could be detected had the observa- 
tions not been made at the points set forth in the data. In 
other words, “the independent observations taken on the 6th 
and 7th, with the sun in the same direction, practically agree 
upon comparison.” f 

The opposition to Peary seems unwilling to accord any formal 
recognition of his great achievement, on the ground that the 
evidence submitted does not establish that he reached the 
‘actual pole. That may be true, though the scientific witnesses 
concur that he may have been within a stone’s throw of that 
point. But the pole can not be reached in the same sense, that 
the highest point of a mountain peak can be scaled. ‘There 
is, of course, nothing to mark the pole. Its whereabouts must 
be located by scientific observations, and these observations are 
inevitably taken under conditions which render absolute exact- 
ness impossible. There is no standard by which the observer 
can check his instruments at the time of final observation. 

The best instruments may be secured for this purpose, but 
before they are put to their final use, in the observations to 
locate the pole, considerable time has elapsed, during which they 
have been subjected to much rough travel. In addition, the 
haziness of the atmosphere, and the height of the sun, affect the 
accuracy of the observations. The errors may be slight, the 
wear and tear of the instruments may be barely appreciable, 
but when considered in connection with the effort to locate the 
whereabouts of an observer on the earth’s surface, they are not 
negligible. As showing what this means, attention is called to 
the fact that after his return, Peary sent his standard chronom- 
eter to its makers for rating and comparison. When this in- 
strument was examined before the expedition started it was 
found to have a predicted daily rate of 0.2 of a second losing. 
The comparison after the return, showed that the instrument 
had a daily rate of 2.2 seconds gaining. With this correction 
afforded, the computer, Mitchell, was able to ascertain that 
Peary’s instrument was 10 minutes fast on the trip to the 
pole, and “the sun, instead of being observed on the assumed 
meridian 70, was observed 10 minutes before it reached that 
meridian.” One effect of this error was in the assumed direc- 
tion of the sun, it being really 24° east of south, when it was 
assumed that it was due south. This error in his chronometer, 
which was due to no fault of Peary and which he was abso- 
lutely unable to detect or correct, “carried him to the left, in- 
stead of in a direct line to the pole.” Had his chronometer 
been correct, Peary’s forward march from Camp Jessup would 
have carried the explorer directly over the pole. As it was, 
Peary made a “ detour to the right on the succeeding day, which 
brought him within 1.6 miles of the exact pole.” 

Another thing not to be forgotten is that but little time is 
afforded for observations, when an explorer has reached the 
approximate location of the pole. He must work at high pres- 
sure all the while, and in every way expedite the date of his 
return. There is no quest in which luck plays so large a part 
as in the quest of the pole. The time within which the explorer 
must go forward and return, is within narrow limits. The 
floor over which he travels is treacherous and uncertain. At 
any moment a lead may open before the traveler, impossible to 
be crossed. When this occurs, he has simply to wait until it 
closes. His skill, experience, and fortitude are of no ayail 
under such conditions. It is merely a question of patient ex- 
pectation. If the lead remains impassible for any great length 
of time, the explorer must abandon the enterprise for that 
year, and return to his base. Peary’s narrative reveals not only 
the uncertainties but the dreadful risks attendant on the en- 
terprise that he was prosecuting. One night a lead opened at 
the very tent in which he was sleeping, and he awoke to find 
the waves almost lapping his sleeping bag. But if fortune 
frowns on the outward trip, the explorer, if balked of success, 
can at least return. A sterner prospect, and more untoward 
fate awaits the traveler, if he finds his way to the south barred 
on the return. Dismal and unescapable death will be his in- 
evitable portion. Hence, when he has reached the approximate 
neighborhood of the pole, the explorer is so pressed for time, 
that he can not take the number of observations necessary to 
establish the location of the point sought, beyond a peradventure. 

If he lingers to fix his whereabouts with absolute precision, 
even if that were possible, he would find himself cut off from 
his return, and unable, in the result, to furnish the world with 
the observations which he has garnered with such painstaking 
eare. Nor is this refinement of detail necessary to enable a 
man to claim the glory that, in the world’s estimation, attaches 
to the discovery of the pole. No more exact result will be 
required of him than is required of an observer under other, 
and more favorable conditions. 

It is a well-recognized fact that exact results are not attainable as a 


result of observations. A matter of 1 or 2 miles, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, is a fair allowance. 


Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, in the American Practical Naviga- 
tor, an official publication of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, states that— 

In obtaining results in observations it is impossible to make exact 
allowance for error in chronometer and sextant, and error of refrac- 
tion and observation. No navigator should ever assume that his posi- 
tion is not liable to be in error to some extent, the precise amount de- 
pending on vaious factors, such as the age of the chronometer rate, 
the quality of the various instruments, the reliability of the observer, 
and the conditions at the time the sight was taken. Perhaps a fair 
allowance for this possible error under favorable circumstances will be 
2 miles; therefore instead of plotting a position upon the chart and 
proceeding with absolute confidence in the belief that the ship's posi- 
tion is on the exact point, one may describe around the point as a cen- 
ter a circle whose radius is 2 miles—if we accept that as the value of 
the possible error—and snape the future courses with the knowledge 
that the ship's position may be anywhere within the circle. 

Peary undoubtedly reached a point so near the pole, tbat to 
all intents he reached the pole itself. His achieyement has con- 
cluded for all time, a quest which bas been pursued through 
many centuries by a host of explorers. His success was a fitting 
crown to a life of notable achievement, and it takes added value 
from the fact that it was obtained over apparently insuperabile 
difficulties. In striking contrast with the churlish and skeptical 
attitude on the part of a portion of his own people, is the prompt, 
spontaneous, and generous recognition of his success by the world 
at large. While formal official action in this country has not 
proceeded further than the recommendations by the President, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, that a suitable recognition 
should be accorded, Peary has been the recipient of the follow- 
ing pedag and honorary elections, in appreciation of his great 
work: 

The special great gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London. 

The special great gold medal of the National Geographic So- 
ciety of Washington. 

980 special great gold medal of the Philadelphia Geographical 
ety. 

The Helen Culver medal of the Chicago Geographical Society. 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws from Bowdoin College. 

Honorary member of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Honorary member of the Pennsylvania Society. 

The Nachtigall gold medal of the Imperial German Geo- 
graphical Society. 

The King Humbert gold medal of the Royal Italian Geograph- 
ical Society. 

The Hauer medal of the Imperial Austrian Geographical 
Society. 

The gold medal of the Hungarian Geographical Society. 

The gold medal of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society. 

The gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Antwerp. 

A special trophy from the Royal Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety—a replica in silver of the ships used by Hudson, Baffin, 
and Davis. 

The honorary degree of doctor of laws from the Edinburgh 
University. 

Honorary membership in the Manchester Geographical Society. 

Honorary membership in the Royal Netherlands Geographical 
Society of Amsterdam. 

Other countries have not been backward in rewards and 
honors for their great explorers. 

Shackleton was given $100,000, and knighted. Parry, Frank- 
lin, Ross, McClure, McClintock, and Nares were all knighted for 
distinguished services in Arctic exploration, though, one and all, 
they failed to reach the goal which the last explorer successfully 
attained. It is no extravagant reward that it is proposed to 
bestow on Peary. He has the present rank of captain, I un- 
derstand that if he had stayed at home during the 20 years he 
has spent in the shadow of the Arctic Circle, and served as chief 
of one of the bureaus at the Navy Department, pursuing the 
plodding round of routine duty, he would to-day have the rank 
of rear admiral, This bill proposes to retire him with that rank, 
with retired pay for that grade. The committee states that 
with this done, his income will be 8300 less per year, than the 
pay he is now receiving from salary and allowances under his 
present rank. Surely this attitude of opposition to the most dis- 
tinguished of our explorers, the man who has brought to this 
country the “ greatest geographical prize that remained to be 
struggled for,” is an unworthy and ignoble one. While we are 
quibbling, and splitting hairs in the effort to decide whether 
Peary planted his flag on the pole, or missed it by a few miles 
to the right, or left, the nations of the world have done him rare 
and signal honor, and accepted, without captious inquiry into 
non-essential details, his claim to prior discovery of that mathe- 
matical point in the dreary hummocks, and broken floes of the 
Arctic Ocean, which we entitle “the North Pole.” Peary’s de- 
tractors have undertaken to describe him as a martinet, or 
worse. They intimate that he was disliked by his men, and 
positively hated by the Eskimos. These charges are inconsist- 
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ent with the known facts. There was no compulsion upon the 
Eskimos to accompany the expedition or reasons why they 
should remain, save love of adventure, hope of reward, and 
the congenial character of the service. But on this point, as 
well as on the suggestion that Peary’s treatment of Bartlett 
was selfish, and ungenerous, let Bartlett himself, as a witness, 


gay the last word: 
Boston CITY CLUB, BEACON STREET, 1910. 


The fact that I have been with Commander Peary, on all of his sun 
ditions, since 1897, must necessarily prove that I think highly of him. 

The fact, that nearly all of the members of the ex ition, wanted to 
go with him again, shows that there could be nothing but the most 
amiable relations. * * One can be assured, that the Eskimos 
would not have worked for him, unless they had the highest regard for 
him. My owr estimation of Peary is hard to describe, I have more 
admiration for him, than for any man living. * * His kindly con- 
sideration for everyone, under the most trying circumstances, was al- 
ways marked. To know a man, shorn of all frills, live with him, in 
the Arctic. * 2 If the last drop of whisky was left in the bottle, 
and a fellow wanted it, Peary would willingly give it to him. To tell 
of the pant things he has done, not only for me, but for others of the 
party, would fill a large book. In conclusion, I am perfectly satisfied 
with Peary’s treatment of me. I never want to sail with a better man, 
a born leader of men, a man of master mind. 

(Signed) ROBERT A. BARTLETT, 

Sailing Master, Peary Arctic Club, Steamer Roosevelt. 

When an English court-martial ordered Admiral Byng to be 
skot, the sole comment of a witty Frenchman was, that the Eng- 
lish bad executed one admiral, in order to encourage the others. 

Shall it be said of the people of the United States, that we 
are discrediting one explorer, in order to encourage exploration? 
This attitude is unworthy of us. Let us pass this bill, and in 
some measure make amends for our tardy recognition of a 
notable achievement. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I think I shall 
scarcely need that much time. I rise because in the absence 
of my fellow Presbyterian elder, the distinguished biblical 
scholar, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT], who has 
charge of the time on the other side, a remark was made during 
the address of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon], which 
I know would have caught the attention of the gentleman from 
Tenvessee if he had been here. Therefore I desire in his 
behalf and in my own, and in behalf of the biblical scholars of 
the House, of whom I am the least, to correct the statement I 
caught as made by the gentleman from Arkansas, who spoke 
of the beautiful song of the angels, “ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,” as having been made at Mount Sinai. I desire 
to read, not for the information of the House, but so that the 
impression shall not go out that the Members of the House were 
not aware of the distinction between the two places and events, 
one or two verses from the nineteenth chapter of Exodus and 
a few verses thereafter from a chapter in St. Luke: 


In the third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth out 
of oe land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wiiderness of 

For they were departed from Rephidim, and were come to the desert 
of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness; and there Israel camped 
before the mount. 

And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out of 
the mountain, saying: Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and 
tell the children of Israel. 

The rest of the nineteenth chapter contains the prelimi- 
nary to the Ten Commandments, and the twentieth chapter, as 
everyone in the House knows, contains the Ten Commandments, 
with some matters in succession. 

I now wish to refer to the second chapter of St. Luke, eighth 
and succeeding verses: 

And there were in the same comig shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them, and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all poopie. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is of but trifling moment, in a way, whether 
Commander Peary reached the pole. It is of much greater im- 
portance, it seems to me, that this House should not let pass 
such a great divergence from strict biblical, historic accuracy, 
and in order that there may be no mistake about it, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of 
Exodus and the entire second chapter of St. Luke may be in- 
serted in the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The chapters referred to are as follows: 
EXODUS XIX. 


1 The people come to Sinat. 3 God's message by Moses unto the people 
out of the mount. 8 The pcople's answer returned again. 10 The 
people are prepared against the third day. 12 The mountain must 
not be touched. 16 The fearful presence of God upon the mount. 

In the third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth out 
ofthe land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of 


ai. 

2 For they were departed from Rephidim, and were come to the 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness; and there Israel 
camped before the mount. 

3 And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called unto him out 
of the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and 
tell the children of Israel; 

4 Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you 
on eagles’ wings, and brought ms unto myself. 

5 Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people: 
for all the earth is mine: p 

6 And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests. and a holy nation. 
These are the words which thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, 

T JJ And Moses came and called for the elders of the people, and laid 
before their faces all these words which the Lord commanded him. 

8 And all the people answered together, and said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do. And Moses returned the words of the people 


-unto the Lord. 


9 And the Lord said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud, that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. And Moses told the words of the people unto the Lord. 

10 7 And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify 
them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes, 

11 And be ready against the third day: for the third day the Lord 
will come down in the sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai. 

12 And thou shalt set bounds unto the people round about, saying, 
Take heed to yourselves, that ye o not up into the mount, or touch the 
— — of it: whosoever toucheth the mount shall be surely put to 

eath : 

13 There shall not a hand touch it, but he shall surely be stoned, or 
shot through; whether it be beast or man, it shall not live: when the 
trumpet soundeth long, they shall come up to the mount. 

14 € And Moses went down from the mount unto the people, and 
sanctified the people; and they washed their clothes. 

15 And he said unto the people, Be ready against the third day: 
come not at your wives. 

16 § And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that there 
were thunders and lighinings. and a thick cloud upon the mount, and 
the voice of the 8 exceeding loud; so that all the people that was 
in the camp trembled. 

17 And Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with 
God; and they stood at the nether part of the mount. . 

18 And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord 
descended upon it in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount . greatly. 

19 And when the voice of the mpet sounded long, and waxed 
louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice. 

20 And the Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the 
mount: and the Lord called Moses up to the top of the mount; and 
Moses went up. 

21 And the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge the people, lest 
they break through unto the Lord to gaze, and many of them peris 

22 And let the priests also, which come near to the Lord. sanctify 
themselves, lest the Lord break forth upon them. 

23 And Moses said unto the Lord, The people can not come up to 
Mount Sinai: for thou chargedst us, saying, Set bounds about the 
mount, and sanctify it. 

And the Lord said unto him, Away, get thee down, and thou shalt 
come up, thou, and Aaron with thee: but let not the priests and the 
propie reak through to come up unto the Lord, lest he break forth 
upon them, 

25 So Moses went down unto the people, and spake unto them. 

EXODUS XX. 


18 The people are afraid. 20 Moses com- 
vidden. 24 Of what sort the altar 


1 The ten commandments. 
forteth them. 22 Idolatry is for 
should be. 

And God spake all these words, saying, 

2 I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

3 Thou shalt have no other gods before me, 

4 Thou shalt not make unto thee any ‘ee. image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or t is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth: _ 

5 Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serye them: for I 
the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 


hate me; 

6 And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep 
my commandments, 

7 Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

8 Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 

9 Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work: 

10 But the seventh day is the sabbath. of the Lord thy God: in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manseryant, nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates: 

11 For im six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

12 7 Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

13 Thou shalt not kill. 

14 Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

15 Thou shalt not steal. 

16 Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

17 Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's wife, nor his manservant, nor his maidservant, nor his 
ox, nor ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 

18 § And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when the 
people saw it, they removed, and stood afar off, 
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19 And they said unto Moses, Speak thou with and we will hear: 
mos let not God speak with us, lest we die. ee 


0 And Moses said unto the people, Fear not: for God is come to 
prove you, and that his fear may be before your faces, that ye sin not. 

21 And the people stood afar off, and Moses drew near unto the thick 
darkness where God tas. 

22 J And the Lord said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say unto the 
— of Israel, Ye have seen that I have talked with you from 

eaven. 

23 Ye shall not make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make 
unto you gods of gold. 

24 7 An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice 
thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name 1 will come unto 
thee, and I will bless thee. 

25 And if thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build 
5 — Tain stone: for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast pol- 
u 

26 Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar, that thy naked- 
ness be not discovered thereon, 


ST. LUKE II, 


1 Augustus tazeth all the Roman empire. 6 The nativity of Christ. 
8 One angel relateth it to the shepherds: 13 many sing aises to 
God for it. 21 Christ is circumcised. 22 Mary purified. Simeon 
and Anna prophesy of Christ: 40 who increaseth in wisdom, 46 ques- 
1 in the temple with the doctors, 51 and is obedient to his 
parents. 


And it came to in those days, that there went out a decree from 


Cesar tus, that all the world should be taxed. 
8 75 (as this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
yria. 


8 And all went to be taxed, every one into his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judea, unto the city of vid, which is called Bethlehem, (because 
he was of the house and lineage of David,) 

5 To be taxed with Mary his 2 e wife, be 

6 And so it was, that, while they were there, 
plished that she should be delivered, 

7 And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a manger; use there was no room for 


great with child. 
e days were accom- 


d 
the Lord sh 
10 And th 


Lo ‘ 
12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying a manger. > 

13 And sudd there was with the angel a multitude of the heav- 
. host praising God, and saying, 

4 Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 


men. 
15 And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into 
heavyen, the shepherds said one to another, t us now FO even unto 
Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us. > 
16 And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger. 
17 when they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concern: this child. 
18 And all they that heard it wondered at those things which were 


dered them in her heart. 
20 And the shepherds and praising God for all 
the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 

21 And when eight days were accomplished for the circumcising of 
the child, his name was called Jesus, which was so named of the angel 
before he was conceived in the womb. 

22 And when the days of her purification according to the law of 
Moses were accomplished, they brought him to Jerusalem, to present 
him to the Lord; 

23 (As it is written in the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth 
the womb shall be called holy to the Lord; 

24 And to offer a sacrifice 5 that which is said in the law 
of the Lord, A pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons. 

25 And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name twas 


Simeon; and the same man was just and devout, waiting for the con- 


solation of Israel: and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 
26 d it was revealed unto him the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death, before he had seen the Lord's Christ. 


27 And he came the Spirit into the temple: and when the parents 
brought in the child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the law, 

28 Then took he him 5 in his arms, and blessed God, and said, 

75 Lon now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 

y word: 

30 For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

31 Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; 

82 A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel. 

pe ane ar) and his mother marveled at those things which were 
spoken o m. 

Pod And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel; and for 
a sign which shall be spoken against; 

35 (Yea, a sword shall pierce — p thy own soul also;) that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. 

36 And there was one Anna, a prophetess, the Nae rae of Phanuel, 
of the tribe of Aser: she was of a great age, and had lived with a hus- 
band seven years from her virginity ; 

37 And she was a widow of about fourscore and four years, which 
3 Pi from the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
n and day. 

88 And ne coming in that instant gave thanks likewise unto th 
Lord, and spake of him to all them that looked for redemption in Jeru- 


lem. 
g And when they had performed all things according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their own city N: > 

40 And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom; and the grace of God was upon him. 


41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year at the feast of the 


ver, 

42 And when he was twelve years old, they went to em 

after the custom of the feast. 2 s = 58 
43 And when they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child 

— behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and his mother knew 
44 But they, supposing him to have been in the company, went a 

day’s journey; and they sought him among their kinsfolk orf acquaint- 


ance, 
45 And when they found him not, they turned ba - 
salem, seeking him.” . A PA DACE AFAA OSES 
46 And it came to pass, that after three days they found him in the 
— sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and ask- 


g them questions. 
47 And all that heard him were astonished at his understanding and 


answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they were amazed: and his mother said 
unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy father 
and 7 bere. sought 5 

e said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 

that I must be about my Father's business? 7 $ * 

50 And they understood not the saying which he spake unto them. 

51 And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and 
subject unto them: but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 
@ 8 5 2 ove increased in wisdom and stature, and in fayour with 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gries]. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the naval appropriation bill as 
reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs to this House car- 
ries an appropriation of $125,421,538.24 for the fiscal year 1912. 
On page 22 of the committee report on this bill an interesting 
table shows that the Naval Establishment of the United States 
from 1883 to 1910, inclusive, has cost the people $1,711,593,725.16. 
In addition to this enormous total of one and three-quarter billion 
dollars’ expenditure in preparation for possible war in a quar- 
ter of a century by the Navy alone there have been as many 
millions more expended through the medium of the Army and 
the fortifications appropriation bills and other measures, while 
very small expenditures of public funds have been authorized 
for the promotion of international arbitration or universal 
peace. 

On January 10, 1911, I introduced in this House the follow- 
ing proposed joint resolution providing for the promotion of 
universal peace among nations by commemorating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty of Ghent: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) creating a commission to consider and 
report upon a plan for the promotion of universal peace among na- 
tions by commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Ghent. 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint a commission consisting of five persons 
to consider and determine upon a plan for the promotion of universal 

ace among nations by commemorating, in the city of Washington 

2 Cc one hun anniversary of the signing of the treaty of 


ent. 
Sec. 2. That said commission shall submit to Congress a report on or 
before the first Monday in Fe 1912. 

Sec. 3. That to enable said commission to carry out the purposes of 
this act the sum of $5,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be expended. The members of said commission 
shall serve without compensation, but shall be allowed their necessary 
expenses, and disbursements authorized under this act shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on vouchers approved by the chairman of 
said commission. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs approved the idea of pro- 
viding for a proper celebration of the centennial of the treaty 
of Ghent, and submitted the following report to this House by 
Mr. Bennet of New York: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 263) providing a commission to consider and 
report upon a pan for the promotion of universal peace among nations 

commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 

Treaty of Ghent, report the following substitute resolution and recom- 
mend that it do pass: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the commission heretofore authorized by publie 
resolution No. 47, Sixty-first Congress, second session, to consider and 
determine upon a . — for the promotion of universal 


ce among na- 
to Congress a report on or before 


e first Monday 


in February, 1912, 3 a plan for the commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the signin of the treaty of Ghent." 
On Christmas ey 24, 1814, the treaty of Ghent was con- 


e, Decem 

cluded, and in 1914 we will have enjoyed a century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. That fact has stirred the people 
of both countries to commemorate the centennial of peace as a triumph, 
and as a means of promoting world-wide peace. é 
ips peou =~ have savant 5 sok the reer pana 

tion t century o ce, ani e following resolution, unanimous! 
Br iasa Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Confer. 


of properly celebrating the completion of 100 B erh of peace between the 


two 2 — peoples of the Western 
ve power to 


rence.” 
= Your committee believe that the commemoration of this century of 
ce will be a fag, ba vont event in the history of the two countri and 
Phat through the instrumentality of such a celebration the cause o 


uni- 
versal peace could be promoted, and at the same time the cordial rela- 
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tions which have existed between the two English-speaking nations 
would be further cemented. 
Therefore, in order that the event may be celebrated in a manner 


worthy of the cause of peace among nations, the committee recom- 
mend favorable action on the resolution. 


Since introducing the resolution in the House, there have 
come to my attention many evidences of the public opinion and 
manifest interest favorable to the holding of a national cele- 
bration in commemoration of this century of peace. Leaders 
in the movement for international arbitration and universal 
peace have devoted much intelligent thought to the subject. 
Many worthy suggestions have been advanced. Both the 
American Peace Society and the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, as well as a number of other patri- 
otic bodies in the United States and Canada, have officially 
commended the proposed peace celebration. It is fitting that 
the Government of the United States should place its seal of 
approval upon this meritorious suggestion. 

There is a growing public sentiment for international arbitra- 
tion and universal peace. Many who favor these great causes 
are inclined to seriously question the policy of expending large 
sums of money for the construction of powerful warships to 
insure national defense and peace. This is a costly form of 
insurance against the horrors of war. As a splendid illustration 
of a better and more economical method of maintaining peace, 
the American people can turn backward a century and point to 
the treaty of Ghent which was concluded by the peace commis- 
sioners of the United States and Great Britain on Christmas 
eve, December 24, 1814. Nearly 100 years have passed since 
that treaty was concluded, and in this century of peace neither 
country has been compelled to expend vast sume of money from 
the public treasury, either on the high seas or the Great Lakes, 
in preparation for a possible war between Canada and the 
United States. 

During this period of peace the people of the United States 
and Canada have enjoyed great prosperity and a marvelous 
growth along more than 3,000 miles of our northern boundary, 
and this long-continued friendship and amity constitute a pow- 
erful argument in behalf of the reciprocity now pending be- 
tween these two nations. 

There have been boundary disputes and fishery disputes, but 
the people of Canada and the United States have arbitrated these 
and have lived in neighborly friendship. There has been culti- 
vated a sentiment and public opipion favoring the continued 
preservation of peace and harmony in the common interest of 
humanity, and this fraternal association is a barrier against the 
evils and horrors of war. The example which the two great 
English-speaking nations of the earth have thus rendered con- 
spicuous by a century of peace should be fittingly commemorated 
in such manner as to commend to all the nations of the world 
the advantages of international arbitration and universal peace. 

In substantiation of my statement that there is a genuine 
public sentiment fayorable to a celebration of the centennial of 
the treaty of Ghent, so as to promote peace and emphasize its 
benefits, I shall insert in the Record as a part of my remarks 
excerpts from letters and newspaper clippings, collated by the 
Ney. Dr. James L. Tryon, all of which show a strong sentiment 
favoring the celebration of 100 years of peace. 

First, however, I desire to call the attention of the Congress 
and the country to the gratifying fact, so I am advised by the 
honorable Secretary of State, that— 


In the opinion of the State Department, the 2 to celebrate in 
a fitting manner the one hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty of Ghent appears to be eminently desirable. 


The Rey. Dr. James L. Tryon, of the American Peace Society, 
writes: 
THE AMERICAN Peace SOCIETY, 
3 Boston, Mass., February 4, 1911. 
Hon. W. W. Grrest, 


The Congressional, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Me. Grist: * è > 1 on my own authority, I 

approve the idea of putting the duty of making the preliminar, 
ments for the celebration on the United States Peace Comm 
could easily organize a 8 for this purpose and collect senti- 
ments and suggestions or do whatever may be required on the part of 
the United States to make rar for the celebration in its early stages. 
Again, it would be a concrete line of work for the commission to take 
up, and would be a practical form of promoting peace and fraternity. 

better preparation for world peace can be made than to promote 
the heart unity of the English-speaking peoples. Their example can 
not fail to have profound influence upon the rest of the world. A 
special commission om the celebration would probably be needed later 
and should now be appointed if the United States Peace Commission 
is not to be institute 

Sincerely, yours, James L. TRYON, Assistant Secretary. 


As indicated by Rey. Dr. Tryon, numerous suggestions have 
been made as to the manner in which the centenary should be 
celebrated. The peace commission, if Congress approves the 
resolution, will be able to officially review the various sug- 
gestions, and can recommend a form of celebration in which 
this significant anniversary should be commemorated. 


Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, says: 


I have read with much interest the letters from prominent public 
men Indorsing the * centennial celebration of unbroken peace 
between the Unit States and Great Britain. This celebration is 
especially called for because of the disarmament agreement on the Great 
Lakes, which is a striking object lesson for e great powers now 
e ed in the mad competition for big navies. 

eartily agree with the suggestion that the centennial celebration 
should be turned to some lasting benefit to the two nations, and what 
better movement can be inaugurated than one for the negotiation of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration of an unlimited character? In the 
cent since the treaty of peace the two Governments have settled 
by arbitration a great variety of questions, involving almost every 
known cause of war, including territorial disputes, vital interests, and 
national honor. Many years ago President Grant advocated unlimited 
international arbitration, and now that President Taft has publicly 
favored the elimination of national honor from arbitration treaty re- 
strictions, it is a fitting time to usher in the peace centennial with 
the Pan of such an arbitration treaty for these kindred 
peoples. 

Hon. Ermu Root, United States Senator, ex-Secretary of 
State, says: 

I really do not know what to say as to what should be done to 
celebrate the 100 years’ peace between the United States and Great 
Britain. We certainly ought to have a celebration which will em- 
phasize the preservation of peace for that 15 period. and the value 
of the self-control which has accomplished a great victory over 
the selfish and belligerent instincts of two 17590 self-assertive peoples. 
Just what form the celebration should take will, I suppose, have to be 
a matter of consultation between the representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain and her American colonies, 


John Bassett Moore, LL. D., professor of international law 
in Columbia University, ex-Assistant Secretary of State, says: 


I am heartily in favor of the proposal to celebrate, at the proper 
time and in an appropriate way, the continuance of unbroken peace 
between the Unit States and Great Britain for a hundred years. 
Nor could this, I think, be more effectively done than by commemorat- 
ing. throughout the two countries, on an appointed day, the Important 
settlements that made ce between them possible, and, as those 
settlements were chiefly arbitral, by exchanging on that day the ratifi- 
cations of a permanent treaty of arbitration which shall sum up and 
worthily crown the achievements of the past and furnish a pledge of 
unbroken peace for the future. 


Leo S. Rowe, LL. D., professor of political science in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, says: 


In reply to the request contained in your letter of October 11, it 
occurs to me that an international conference of Canadian and Ameri- 
can universities and colleges would be a most fitting way in which to 
commemorate this great anniversary. The universities are the most im- 
portant agencies in bringing about closer intellectual relations between 
nations, and through these — we can avoid some of the most fruit- 
ful causes of misunderstanding and misconception. At a conference 
such as that proposed, plans for an interchange of professors and 
students might well be discussed. 

It would also be possible in the sectional meetings to take up con- 
crete questions in the domain of pure and applied science, jurisprudence, 
and political science. 


Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, England, says: 

I trust that the centennial of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States in December, 1914, may be celebrated on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is one of the most splendid facts in the history of the 
last hundred years that on a land and water frontier of thousands of 
miles tranguil a has been maintained without fortresses or fleets. An 
immense political experiment has been tried on the scale of a vast conti- 
nent, with international results of the highest value. The idea of war 
between the two nations has become so abhorrent alike to our worthiest 
statesmanship and our best popoa feeling that it may be dismissed 
altogether as a moral im Ibility. All the more need is there to carry 
this spirit of good will iùto our relations with other great states and 
powerful governments. Much must yet be done to educate the English 
conscience in this matter, and the best method is to show what actually 
has been accomplished. By calling the attention of our whole people to 
the happy issue of a hundred years of ce between this country and 
the mighty North American Republic, the promoters of the centennial 
will render most valuable service to the sacred cause of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” 


Hon Andrew D. White, LL. D., ex-ambassador, chairman of 
the American delegation to the First Hague Conference, says: 


Referring to your letter of July 30, I am especially glad to hear from 
ou of the plan for the centennial celebration of the Peace of Ghent. 
om every point of view it seems to me wise. We have had much cen- 
tennial rejoicing over various battles; let us now recall the fact that, 
despite demagogues on both sides, ce has been maintained for 100 
ears. Surely, gr bros that reminds us of that great fact can not fail 
o produce good effects, and one of them would be sturdy and spirited 
resistance to all efforts tending to put an end to the era of good will 

which has brought to both the countries concerned so many blessings. 


Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State, says: 


The suggestion of a celebration of the making of the treaty of Ghent 
and of the 100 years of peace that have followed appeals to me yeti: 
The celebration should be national in character and should be of a 
nature and on a scale commensurate with the Es place in the world 
occupied by the English-speaking countries who engage in it. Three 
things about the treaty of Ghent make it noteworthy and its com- 
memoration peculiarly desirable. It ended a war; it was the first step 
toward a real revival of kindly feeling between two great branches of 
the English race; and by its exclusion of warships from the Great 
Lakes it has presented an — object lesson of what two countries 

cefully dis may accomplish toward keeping war at a distance. 
The warship clause of the treaty has been described as a “ self-denying 
ordinance.” The description is correct if it is well to encourage the 
fighting spirit by a preparedness for fighting, which necessarily acts as 
a temptation to fight. On the other hand, the description is incorrect 
and the warship clause spells not sacrifice, but an enlightened view of 
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self-interest, if peace is the true ee ee and is promoted by any 


expedient that delays and obstructs hi e outbreaks and gives time 
for passions to cool and reason to reassert itself. 


R. L. Borden, M. P., leader of the Conservative Party in 
Canada, says: 


The time will soon be at hand when the Empire and the Republie may 
each hang upon the other’s portal the garland of a century’s peace. 
There have been 5 heartburnings, even threatenings, but, 
blessed be the peacemakers, there has been no conflict. It is not open 
to question that the anniversary should be worthily commemorated. 
In each country somè splendid permanent memorial should be erected. 
But I trust that the day will be imed as a national thanksgivi 
in both countries; that in every city, town, and village the bells w 
ring out their tones of rejoicing, and that the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving will be heard in the churches. 

Canada, firmly bound to the Empire by the ties of fealty, freedom. 
and love, while closely associated with the Republie by constant social 
and commercial intercourse and by the bonds of mutual respect and 
good will, is clearly conscious of her responsibilities to each; and no 
higher responsibility is or ean be hers to aid in maintaining and 
8 during all the glorious years to come the peace and amity 
saen g een so happily preserved during the 100 years soon to be 
celebrated. 


Prof. Thomas J. Lawrence. LI. D., author of The Principles 
of International Law, England, says: 


I can add but two suggestions to those already before you: 

I. Disseminate far aud wide in popular form a short record of the 
arbitrations between the two countries since 1814, noting especially the 
development of the arbitral process from a reference to a eet 

otentate to a trial before an impartial tribunal learned in internationa 
urisprudence. 

2. A vivid representation by tableaux or otherwise of the great deeds 
done by pioneers of civilization on both sides of the frontier during the 
past century. People who saw the wagons on the Oregon trail or the 
Canadian mounted police at Klondike would cease to believe that war 
alone can make heroes. 


President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., says: 


Your 3 for a commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United States, after 
the War of 1812, seems to me an excellent one, and I am not at all sure 
that the actual anniversary of the treaty, that is, December, 1914, 
would be a bad time for it. However, that is an unimportant matter. 

The century of peace along our great frontier of 3.000 miles lo is 
certainly a very notable event in the world’s history, and there 
never, perhaps, been a time within that cent when the prospects of 
an indefinite continuance of that peace have been brighter than they 
are at the present day. 

The provision in the treaty forbidding the maintenance of naval fleets 
upon the Great Lakes is in itself a matter that deserves commemoration. 

ow many people would have expected at the time that the proyision 
would be scrupulously observed for a century! 

I thiak you are quite right, also, as a matter of sentiment and policy, 
in excluding all military forms of demonstration from the occasion. 
One of Ings that might be commemorated would be 8 and 
mutual assistance of our educational institutions within t 
and in this the universities of the United States and Canada could help. 


Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I take great pleasure in cm dy fot the views of the distin- 
ed pronom in recommending e commemoration of the one- 
undredth anniversary of the treaty of peace which was signed between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1814. This celebration will not 
only record a memorable pacific event, but it will serve to ratify and 
consolidate a lasting peace between these two great nations. 

And I am persu that England and America, by 1 peace 
between themselves, will, at the same time, be the guardians and senti- 
nels of ce and good will among the nations of the earth. Such now, 
thank the influence and prestige of these two . 
nations that few powers ł venture to plunge into the sea of strife 
so long as our country and Engiand shall say to them, “ Peace, be 
still,” and“ Thus far you shall come, and you shall go no farther, and 
here you shall break your swelling waves "—of discord. 


Hon. Richarp BARTHOLDT, Member of Congress, president of 
the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, says: 

There is in all history no lesson as instructive as is the agreement 
between the United Sta and Great Britain with respect to Canada. 


The two at countries, 96 years ago, agreed by treaty to withdraw 
soldiers from th ine between Canada and the United 


nations could same manner. I trust the 


ear’ 
be safeguarded in exactly 


centennial will be rated in a way worthy of its si cance, and 
may serve as an example in the future, so that ce: achievements 
may be commemorated preference to the triumphs of bloody war. 


J. Arthur Favreau, secretary of the Société Historique Franco- 
Americaine, Boston, Mass., says: 


The proposal to celebrate the century of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain in 1914 will undoubtedly appeal most a 
to the 1.200,000 French-Americans of Canađian extroction now living 

— o their brothers who have remained in 
Canada. 


glance to England, loyally did their du 
notably at mtu Geng And to-day their descendan 
of the frontier will be 


ad oody war 
settling thelr former differences. It should be doubly inspiring to the 
Americans and Canadians of the French race, since it would tend to 
render more remote than ever the prospect of another war between the 


two nations of which they now, ively, form a t, of a war 
which would of necessity array against — other 8 
strife 3.000, 000 of people who have had no quarrel between themselves, 
but have become separated merely through economic reasons. 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of government in Har- 
vard University, says: 


The suggestion for the celebration of a century of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain is one which emphasizes the practical 
1 of two great nations adjacent in territory, with many rival 

terests, and even with a tradition of hostility, going on, decade after 
decade, without armed collision. If numerous questions of boundary, 
of jurisdiction, of maritime rights, of neutral obligation, can be so 
long adjusted by two such powerful nations, the era of peace is ap- 

roaching. There have been several war clouds upon this fair prospect, 

t each has disappeared before the desire of the two peoples, as repre- 
sented by their greatest statesmen, to remain friends. No two nations 
in the world have ever harmonized so many apparently insoluble difi- 
culties tg, andar awe or by mutual concessions and agreements. Each 
of them has had its wars, but, thank heaven, they have not been wars 
between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Lee S. Smith, ex-president Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburg, 
Pa., chairman of committee on foreign relations and commerce, 
says: 

I heartily indorse not only personally, but in the name of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburg, your proposed conference in Canada, 
and anything else that tends to bring about this greatly to be desired 
resu. 

The idea of such a thing as war being Ible in this twentieth 
century is absolutely revolting to my sense o ri I served mag? coun- 
try in the sixties dur the Civil War, but, looking back upon it now, 
I can only think of the horrors of war as described Ly Sherman as being 
hell, and sincerely trust and pray that no such condition may ever be 
possible again. 


D. J. Jack, historian and secretary of the New Brunswick 
Loyalists’ Society, St. John, New Brunswick, says: 


I do not know of any surer step toward that universal 1 which 
all true Christians desire than an amalgamation of sh-speaking 
races, which, in turn, must be advanced by thanksziving for 
of friendly international relationship as proposed by the American 
Peace Society. 

As a lineal descendant of men and women who left what is now the 
United States of America in 1783 to begin life anew on British soil, 
nothing would give greater pleasure than to see the descendants of both 

arties in that memorable struggle united in a brotherhood having for 
ts ultimate object the guaranty of the world's peace. 


Revy. Francis E. Clark. D. D., LL. D., president United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Boston, says: 


As one who was born on the Canadian side of the Imaginary line 
which divides the two great nations of North America and yet is a de- 
scendant of eight generations of Massachusetts ancestors, rejoice to 
express my sympathy with the movement to celebrate the centenary of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. 

The fact that two great nations can live side by side for 100 years 
without any forts or naval armaments to keep the peace is a lesson 
which ought to be impressed upon the whole world; and this celebra- 
tion will do much to make this impression. 

I am sure I can s for the three and a half millions of Christian 
Endeavorers in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, who be- 
long to an organization that stands preeminently for peace, fellowship, 
an will, when I say that, without exception, they, too, will re- 
jolce in the celebration of 100 years of peace. 


(United States-Canadian peace centenary.—From the Advocate of Peace, 
September, 1910.] 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 


ky egy interest ene N Boa in — 2 — nk . 9 — 
e proposed celebration of the century pence tween n 
States — Great Britain since the War of 1812. ‘ 
The su; 
Hon. W. 


Shaughnessy, 
Burron is chairman. reserved for 
representative men on both sides of the line, some of whom are well 
known in America and Canada, and a number of whom live along the 


border. 
At about the same time that the Mohonk committee was authorized 
the “ Danona committee a — rng of the ono Aas anni- 
ce amo. e -$ es " was 
onpante 8 York City, with Vir. Carnegie as president and 
William H. Short as secretary. An executive committee, of which Hon. 
John A. Stewart is chairman, is made up of leading representatives 
of the various peace organizations, inclu Dr. Butler, Mr. Smiley, 
Dr. Trueblood, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Mea Senator McCreary, and r. 
Andrew B. Humphrey, as well as a hundred or more men who are 
selected for their Interest in peace or their prominence in public life. 
A delegation of this committee went to Beverly on July 15 under the 


leadership of Mr. Stewart, who acted as spokesman, to invite President 
Taft to serve as honorary president of the American committee. Mr. 
ts of the committee, and 


Tat ressed — 2 — thy with the ob; 
j ne 19 asociatic dee f ed t the Cite Hi Niagara 
On Ju an a on was formed a e ton House, 
Falls, Canada kn Years Peace Society. It was 
the result of local enthusiasm that ned Ameri- 
can-Canadian border, particularly in the vicinity of . 
Niagara Falls, and Toronto, where much of k place in 
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e War of 1812, but where international feeling 
e close relationship between the ci of both coun 


nial anniversary of the signing in , 
1914. It was thought at the time that the anniversary sopia be Beie 


the Bufalo Peace Society. 
— orary chairman and: 
0 


Mr. B r 
time a branch of 
the One Hundred Years Peace Society. y 
Dr. C. S. Eby, of the Canadian Peace and Arbitration Society, A 
— has been energetically giving his time to organizing a public meet- 
to be held in Toronto in September. This meeting will be attended 
— representatives from the various local associations that may by 
that time become enrolled in the One Hundred Years Peace Society. 
Dr. James L. Tryon, assistant secretary of the American Peace 
ciety, has received several important letters from influential Americans 
Spproving the celebration. * * 
n the absence of the secretary in Europe, the assistant secretary of 
the American Peace Society attended the Niagara Falls meeting by 
special invitation of Mr. Parke, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr, Frank F. Williams, secretary of the Buffalo Peace Society. 
Mr. Williams was desirous that the celebration be directed song ce 
lines instead of bei made to glorify militarism and war, as m cht | be 
the case if all possible suggestions that were in the air were adopted. 
Dr. Tryon stated that the idea of the proposed peace celebration was 
heartily approved by Dr. Trueblood, who not only wanted to see a 
proper peace celebration, but had suggested that it be kept entirely 
separate from the idea of a world’s fair or great exposition of eny 
kind, as the interest in the event would be divided if combined wi 
either of these. This idea had already met with approval in Buffalo. 
Dr. Tryon outlined a festival of the nations with symbolic floats and 
rocessions like those which characterized the Burritt celebration in 
ew Britain at the time of the New England Peace Congress May 
Jast. Buffalo itself is a cosmopolitan city and abounds in national 
societies that could furnish picturesque material for such processions. 
This plan ap ed strongly to the Buffalonians. There might be pro- 
cessions of 1 children with banners, of civic societies and firemen. 
There might also be life-saving drills for the children, to teach the 
heroism of peace, such as are often given in Great Britain. A spec- 
tacular water festival with bolic boats might be made a novel 
feature of the occasion, also ts illustrative of the more 


— be tableaux and 
civic 


ed as having been one 
of the most effective diplomatists of modern times. Honor should also 
be paid to Richard Rusb and Charles Bagot, who signed the arrange- 
ment for the limitation and reduction of naval armaments on the Great 


for the United 
m from such a con- 


might be invited as special guests. 
There might be a symbolic representation of The Hague Guiterenen. and 


t 
bolie architecture, tableaux, and 1 exercises upon which 

e genius of the American and Canadian artists might be occupied for 
some time to come. 

Frank H. Severance, of the Buffalo Historical Society, suggested that 
in addition to these there might be an international musical festival. 
Such a festival has already been successfully held by the New York 
Peace Society. Prof. J. M. Larned, president of the Buffalo Peace So- 
ciety, pro that Great Britain and the United States make 1915 
the date of the signing of a treaty of unlimited arbitration. This 
would mean the elimination from the category of war of disputes affect- 
ing national honor, vital interests, and independence. This suggestion 
was reenforced by Dr. Tryon, who said that the friends of peace might 
well — themselves for the next few years in educating public 
sentiment support of such a treaty. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN]. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by my 
friends why I have had nothing to say on ship subsidy in this 
session. Now, to prevent them thinking I have lost all interest 
in that matter I will now enter upon a discussion of that subject. 
[Applause.] Of course the time allotted to me is so brief that I 
can not speak to the bill before the House as to how it passed 
the Senate, but I shall, after a few introductory statements, ask 
to extend my remarks. It is a well-known fact that the ship- 
subsidy people have no particular love for me. They have 
shown that again and again in attacks made in previous years 
and in recent attacks, simply because I differ with them, be- 


cause, after a most thorough study, I arrived at the conclusion 
that to build up a merchant marine was not to let a few steam- 
boat lines get their hands into our Treasury [applause], but 
to allow foreign-built ships owned by Americans and plying 
between this and foreign countries to come in under American 
registry—in fact, to place our shipowners on the identical terms 
that other countries place theirs. 

I want to say that the ship-subsidy people have not lent me 
any assistancé during my recent election. No; it became very 
evident that my Republican opponent in the primary and my 
Democratic opponent in the regular election had their good will, 
and when the news came in, prematurely, that I was defeated, 
the joy of the ship-subsidy people knew no bounds. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

In that way I had the rare privilege of reading my own obitu- 
ary, the announcement of my political death, as it appeared in 
one of the leading ship-subsidy papers, the Marine Journal, of 
New York. It starts out in this way: 

Congressman KËSTERMANN defeated. Another object lesson that it 
does not pay to fight the American ship. n 

This, my friends, is a notice given to you if you do not do as 
the ship-subsidy people want you to do, that they will conduct 
the same style of a fight against you. [Laughter.] But I want 
to say I am not yet defeated. No; it is going to be decided 
within a few days whether I am or not, and it is my opinion 
that the supreme court of Wisconsin will decide that I stay 
with you for another two years. [Applause.] Here is the 
article: 

Hon. Gustay KÜSTERMANN, Representative in Congress from the 
ninth Wisconsin district, stands defeated by five votes on the face of the 
returns by his antagonist. Mr. KÜSTERMANN, though a Republican, has 
bitterly opposed the efforts of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft to build up 
the american merchant marine in torei trade. He is one of the men 
who were nominally the defendants in the investigation which was 
made last spring by the special committee in the National House, of 
which the Hon. J. VAN VecuTen OLCOTT, of this city, was chairman. 

Well, that committee has already, in a preliminary report, 
stated that I am innocent of the charges brought against me. 
[Applause. ] 

The Marine Journal does not believe that Mr. KOsTERMANN was 
poy of anything else than deficient Americanism. and bad judgment 

his attitude toward the merchant marine. 

Again that charge of “ deficient Americanism.” Why do they 
not bring the same charge against Senators Burton, STONE, 
SHIVELY, and all.those of you gentlemen who have voted against 
subsidy—why do not they charge you with deficient American- 
ism? Simply because you happened to be born here and I was 
born on the other side of the ocean. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. You could not help that. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Oh, I certainly had no say in the mat- 
ter. [Laughter and applause.] 

Continuing, this article reads: 


We have no idea that he was the hired man of the European steam- 
ship combination. Nevertheless, the defeat is striking roof that to 
obstruct the cause of the American ships is not necessarily a password 
to the favor of the people of the West, even of the people of Wisco 7 
That State, and particularly Mr. KÜSTERMANN’S district, contains a 
great many citizens of German birth or recent German extraction. In 
his fight against the American merchant marine Mr. KtUsTERMANN 
has drawn much of his argument from the misleading circulars of the 
great Germany steamship companies. 

Only one of many misstatements contained in this article. 


Ho Bas spperentiy smmamed At Due PeDe OE be carriel under Ger 
man colors and not under the Stars and Stripes. , 
What rot! 
Mr. KÜSTERMANN now knows that he was very seriously mistaken. 
Not as concerns the wrong principle of ship subsidy. 
Even if a recount should reelect Mr. KÜSTERMANN by 4 or 5 votes— 


I belieye I will have more than that— 
this would not alter the significance of the campaign, for when Mr. 
KUSTERMANN was last chosen it was by more than 3,000 majority. 

He has manifestly lost strength with his people— 

But not because I have fought the subsidy crowd— 
and inasmuch as his t against the national administration on the 
shipping issue has been his most conspicuous a it is safe to infer 
that his course in this respect has not commanded favor in Wisconsin. 

The best answer to this statement is that this marine publica- 
tion has not a handful of subscribers in Wisconsin, for the 
policy it advocates is in disrepute in that State. 

Continuing, the writer of this inspired article says: 

The shipping bill which Mr. KÜSTERMANN has introduced and cham- 
puea is probably the weakest and worst bill of the kind ever presented 

Washington. 

In answer to the foregoing I will say that the text of my bill 
was so satisfactory to a number of American shipowners who 
are now forced to hide their ships under foreign flags that they 
wrote to me that if my bill was adopted they would hoist the 
Stars and Stripes over their ships. 
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Continuing, the article reads: 

It— 

My bill— 
has not been able to receive the slightest attention from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Certainly not; hecause the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is known to be made up with a majority of members 
in favor of a subsidy program. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did not the Humphrey bill, so called, which 
was reported at the last session of the House, include one of 
the principles of the gentleman’s bill in it? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. It was so limited that it did not cover 
what it should have covered. 

Mr. GARRETT. But acknowledged in a way, however, the 
principle for which the gentleman stood? 


Mr. KUSTERMANN. In part only. And only yesterday Mr. 
Humpueey's bill admitting to American registry 17 foreign- 
built ships of the United Fruit Co: was agreed upon in the 
committee. 

Now, that is piecemeal work. What they want to do is to 
admit all ships that sail between the United States and foreign 
countries owned by Americans, and then we will in a very 
short time have the Stars and Stripes on the ocean where they 
are not found at the present time. 

I read further from the article: 

This bill would have enabled European ship trusts and combinations 
to acquire ownership of American shipping. 

It is true I stated that 40 per cent of the ships might be 
owned by foreign capital, the same as our railroads are partly 
owned by foreign capital. As long as we allow foreign capital 
to put money into our railroads, why not allow them to 
assist in building up our merchant marine? 

And further: 


é z was an entering wedge to European invasion of our coastwise 
rade. $ 


Which, of course, is not true. 

It would have repealed the law that requires that the officers of 
American ships must be American citizens. 

Now, that is one of the distinct features of my bill—that 
every ship sailing under the American flag, having an American 
registry, must have American officers, 

It says further: 

It would have discouraged the employment of well-paid, capable 
rr gen and would have displaced them by cheap, half-educated 

There is not now a letter in our navigation laws which re- 
quires American ships to haye American crews. So my bill 
simply left it as it was before. They may hire whatever crews 
they wish. ; 

The Kiistermann bill, if it had been enacted, would have destroyed 
the most valuable part of the personnel of the Naval Reserve of the 
United States and would have left our country more humiliatingly de- 
pnan: than ever on the grace of European corporations e the 

amburg-American Co.— 

That is hitting me again. Now, if we have to depend upon 
the few ships that will be added under the Gallinger bill as it 
has passed the Senate, it would add but very little to our Navy 
which took some of its fast ships out of the New York Harbor in the 
Spanish War and sold them to the Spanish admiralty, who would have 
used them, if opportunity offered, to burn, sink, and destroy the com- 
merce of the United States. 

Certainly the writer is hard pressed to use such claptrap talk 
ard label it argument. 

But here is the closing sentence: 

Mr. Küstermann may be an honest man 

I will have to leave that to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. We think he is honest. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN (reading) : 
but he is certainly a terribly misguided one, and he richly deserves 
the defeat which he has received at the hands of his constituents. 

Yes, abuse and threats are their weapons. Why do they not 
come out with arguments? That would be the proper way. I 
have never used anything but argument. I have not threatened 
and I have not heaped any abuse upon them, but they probably 
think such a campaign of vilification is necessary because they 
have few arguments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my time is probably pretty nearly up. 
For that reason I will ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I look upon the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KÜSTERMANN] as a high authority on 
this ship-subsidy proposition, and I feel as much interested as 
he does in it. I want to ask him if it is not a fact that there 


are about 1,000,000 tons of shipping owned by American capital, 
but by reason of our antiquated laws now in force it flies a for- 
eign flag? 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. There are more than a million tons. 
Why, the International Mercantile Marine Co. owns 126 ships 
under foreign flags alone, and a gentleman in California, Mr. 
Robert Dollar, has probably 30 or 40 ships, as has Mr. Water- 
house, in Seattle, dnd the United Fruit Co. So there are prob- 
ably about 2,000,000 tons. [Applause.] 

The Gallinger subsidy bill is an improvement over the one in- 
troduced last session, in so far as it forbids the paying of sub- 
sidy to any rail-competitive transportation business. 

Otherwise it may be said of this bill, as of its predecessors, 
that it will not serve the purpose for which it is supposedly 
intended. 

Even though a few additional second-class ships should be put 
into service by being paid $4 per mile, or $4.60 a nautical mile, 
or about $23,000 for each trip from the United States to Brazil, 
there would be no prospect of an improvement in mail facilities 
to Central and South America. 

The rule of the Post Office Department is to send mail on 
such boats as reach their destination in the quickest time, 
whether they are under the American flag, American-owned, or 
foreign-owned vessels. This is plainly set forth in the report 
of a former Second Assistant Postmaster General, in which we 
find the following: 

Under our rules of the speediest possible dispatch of mail we could not 
send our mail to Central and South America on American boats if 
another vessel under foreign flag would deliver it quicker. 

ft course we could establish lines where there are no foreign lines 
at present, putting on steamers of less speed than those which cross the 
Atlantic and 53 mail as well as cargo, but there might soon be 
foreign vessels of greater speed to those pe which, for mail pur- 
poses, we would have to giye the preference. e could scarcely make 
the appropriation available for subsidizing vessels of slower speed and 
of greater carrying capacity. 

That there are now a number of opportunities to send mail 
to these countries is evident from a late schedule of steam- 
ship service published by the Post Office Department. 

This schedule shows 18 sailing dates in one month of Ameri- 
can-owned ships sailing under foreign flags direct from New 
York to Central and South America, and 24 sailing dates of 
foreign ships. 

There are also a number of American-owned ships under 
foreign flags making regular trips from New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Tampa, and San Francisco. 

All of these ships carry freight, and thus there is ample op- 
portunity to ship goods to the places aimed to be reached by 
these subsidized ships. f 

Our trade with those countries will not be increased by sub- 
sidizing these extra ships to operate at an enormous expense 
to our Government and the people. 

In order to accomplish this—to increase our trade, we must go 
after the orders—we must compete in prices of goods sold; we 
must study the trade conditions, extend the same amount of 
credit as other countries; and last, but not least, we must send 
agents or representatives who are versed in the Spanish lan- 
guage, which is the language spoken. 

We can not expect our prospective customers to learn English 
in order to trade with us. 

All other countries are trying constantly to provide the 
speediest ships, while in the present bill we propose to pay a 
premium on slow vessels, thereby permitting second-class ves- 
sels to carry the mails right along with those vessels of the 
first class. 

Under the act of 1891 we are paying to the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., mainly owned by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
about $700,000 each year for sailing four of their ships across 
the Atlantic. 

Two of these four ships were built in Europe, but by a 
special act of Congress they were allowed to fly the American 
flag. 

Now. the question that must be answered fairly and squarely 
by every Representative of Congress is this: Has our country 
been benefited in any way by the payment to this and other 
companies of about $20,000,000 in 20 years? I say not in the 
least. 

Freight and passenger rates have not been affected by it and 
no mail facilities have been added. 

The facts show that we have merely given these millions of 
dollars to J. Pierpont Morgan and others and received nothing 
in return therefrom. 

Now, let us see how many ships the proposed $4,000,000 
annual subsidy would add to our merchant marine. 

A 16-knot vessel, built to sail 16 nautical miles an hour, cer- 
tainly should be able to sail 16 regular miles, as a regular mile 
is about one-eighth less than a nautical mile, It would there- 
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fore cover a distance of 384 miles in a day, and as payment is 
provided for outgoing trips from this country only, at $4 per 
mile, it would receive a total of $1,536 of Government money 
per day outgoing, or $768 when the daily outgoing and incoming 
trips are averaged. 

Figuring delays, stops, and repairs, it may be said that a ship 
sailing about 10 months in the year would receive from the 
Government Treasury about $230,400. 

Highteen and 20 knot vessels would obtain proportionately 
more, so that it would be safe to state that the average amount 
paid to each ship yearly by this Government would amount to 
$250,000. Thus the $4,000,000 would subsidize about 16 vessels, 
or only 12 vessels, if the profit from the ocean mail amounts to 
but $3,000,000, as it is estimated. 

It has been said that no ship flying the American flag is now 
engaged in sailing to and from Central and South America. 
There are, however, a number of American-owned vessels ply- 
ing between this country and our sister Republics, among them 
the large fleet of the United Fruit Co. 

Costing almost twice as much to build ships in this country 
as in Europe, these American shipping companies were forced 
to give their orders for ships to foreign shipbuilders, and 
through our antiquated navigation laws—abandoned by other 
leading countries many years ago—they were prevented from 
sailing these vessels under the American flag. 

To-day they would cheerfully hoist our glorious banner over 
their ships, but under our present laws they are obliged to hide 
under foreign flags. 

If we wish to see the American flag restored to the seas, we 
have the remedy in our own hands. 

I have in my possession letters from a number of American 
shipping companies, owning about 200 fine ocean-going vessels, 
who are ready to hoist the American colors over every one of 
these vessels if we will grant foreign-built ships, owned wholly 
or partially by Americans, admission to American registry. 

But objections to this business-like method are raised by the 
shipbuilders and steel manufacturers of this country, who, 
while not building a single ocean-going merchant ship at the 
present time, still live in hopes that indirectly they might reap 
great profits if our Government will loosen the purse strings of 
the Treasury and commence the payment of big subsidies. Of 
course the amount called for in the present subsidy bill is but 
an opening wedge for a much greater depletion of the Treasury 
in the future, 

These American shipbuilders claim to be unable to compete 
with other countries in shipbuilding; yet they recently took the 
contracts for two great war vessels for the Argentine Republic 
and a very costly Chinese cruiser in competition with ship- 
building concerns in Japan and Europe. 

I maintain without fear of being successfully disputed that 
if we let foreign-built ships owned in the main by Americans 
and in charge of American officers come under United States 
registration, it -will not be necessary to pay out millions of 
dollars of the people’s money for the pleasure of seeing more 
American flags on the ocean. 

A few years ago the Commissioner of Navigation reported 
136 ocean sailing ships owned by Americans but obliged to sail 
under foreign flags. Now, however, that number is greatly 
increased. 

The leading shipping nations in the world, Great Britain and 
Germany, allow the sailing under their flags of ships, no matter 
where built, and the shipbuilders of those two countries seem 
to prosper under that policy. Great Britain last year admitted 
to British registry 34 foreign-built merchant steamers and 7 
sailing vessels, 

Again and again the false statement is made that the great 
merchant marine of Great Britain and Germany owed its growth 
to the payment of subsidies by their respective Governments. 

It costs Germany $1,860,000 to have 30 to 40 ships keep up 
the connection with their colonies, while Great Britain and 
colonies pay about $7,000,000 to steamship lines owning in the 
neighborhood of 400 vessels, and these companies as lowest bid- 
ders were awarded the contracts for carrying the mail to and 
from British possessions. In Great Britain but 6 per cent of 
her 6,503 steamers received money from the British treasury 
for service rendered, and not one of her 4,703 sailing ships, 

About $5,000,000 of the British subsidy consists of refunds of 
Suez Canal tolls, and, following the example of Great Britain, 
I hope not a single voice will be raised in our country against 
giving the same benefit to all American ships passing through 
the Panama Canal. 

Instead of rushing any subsidy measure through at this time, 
we ought to await the completion of that great canal, and see 
whether the privilege of its free use will not have a material 
effect on our American merchant marine, 


Displaying the American flag over only 16 vessels plying be- 
tween our ports and Central and South America would under 
this bill cause our people an expense of $40,000,000 in 10 years, 
and the wholesome competition in freight rates which our ship- 
pers now enjoy would at least be partially destroyed by the non- 
subsidized ships being unable to compete with lines receiving 
in the neighborhood of $250,000 a year out of the Government 
Treasury for each subsidized ship. 

Let us continue to pay 80 cents per pound for carrying letters 
in American vessels, as compared with 35 cents to ships under 
foreign flags, thus making it an object for vessels to go under 
American registration. 

At the same time let us give American shipowners material 
assistance and restore the American flag to the seas by allow- 
ing American registry to ships built anywhere in the world, as 
long-as they are owned wholly or to a large extent by Ameri- 
cans. 

This can be done by enacting into law my bill, H. R. 29865, 
which, when the time comes, I shall offer as a substitute for 
the pending bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted 
to me I shall confine my remarks to a discussion of the so-called 
Ballinger investigation. 

On the 6th of December, 1909, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrroncock!] offered a resolution on the floor of the House 
to the effect that a committee of seven Members of the House 
should be appointed to investigate the General Land Office and 
the Department of the Interior, with reference to coal lands 
and other public domain in Alaska, and report their findings to 
the House. 

Later on a broader resolution concerning the same matter 
was introduced in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, at the request of Mr. Secretary Ballinger, asking for the 
appointment of a joint committee of investigation, and on Janu- 
ary 19, 1910, the joint resolution was approved and the com- 
mittee appointed. 

At page 4219 of the record of the hearings by the committee 
appears a letter written by Don M. Carr, Mr. Ballinger's private 
secretary, to the editor of an Arkansas newspaper, which indi- 
cates remarkable prescience on the part of that young man, as 
he appears to be able to see at least 16 days into the future. I 
give it here for whatever it may be worth, leaving it to others 
to draw such inferences from it as may seem just (italics ours): 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 3, 1910. 

DEAR Sir: Referring to the Montgomery Times of December 24, con- 
taining an editorial on the administration of the forest reserve in your 
vicinity, it is suggested that as Congress will probably at an early date 
make an examination of the management of the Forest Service, you 
might with propriety secure such davits of the character referred to 
in the editorial and submit them to the committee having charge of the 
. of which Hon. KNUrn NELSON, United States Senate, will 
provab 4 be chairman. 

ery truly, yours, Don M. CARR. 

Mr. GEORGE SHERMAN, 

The Montgomery Times, Mount Ida, Ark. 


If Mr. Ballinger’s secretary knew so far in advance who the 
chairman was to be, he doubtless also knew who the members 
would have been if the House had not interfered by giving each 
party the right to choose its representation. 

The committee worked diligently and finished the taking of 
evidence near the end of May. Several days’ time was given 
the attorneys for the respective interests to prepare for the 
oral arguments on the evidence, and after the oral arguments 
still further time was given for the preparation and filing of 
printed briefs. ; 

Every assistance which the splendid ability and industry 
of the eminent counsel engaged could render was given the 
committee and greatly lightened the burden cast on them. 

Near the end of June, 1910, the committee held its last meet- 
ing prior to the adjournment of that session of Congress, and 
in order to give themselves time to study the evidence and the 
briefs and to formulate their views into a report the committee 
adjourned to meet at Minneapolis, Minn., on September 5, when 
a report was to be adopted. 

During the Minneapolis session of the committee, on Septem- 
ber 9, two reports were presented and filed, one signed by Sena- 
tor FLETCHER of Florida, Senator Purcell of North Dakota, Rep- 
resentative James of Kentucky, and myself, and the other one 
by Representative Mapison of Kansas. While these reports 
were prepared without conference or consultation of any kind 
between the respective signers they are in substantial agree- 
ment that the weight of evidence establishes Mr. Ballinger's 
unfaithfulness to the trust reposed in him and his unfitness for 
the great office he holds, 
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Three months after these reports were filed the other seven 
members of the committee, on December 7, 1910, filed a third 
report, finding that the evidence heard by the committee wholly 
failed to “exhibit Mr. Ballinger as being anything but a com- 
petent and honorable gentleman, honestly and faithfully per- 
forming the duties of his high office.’ These reports show 
diametrically opposite conclusions drawn from the same evi- 
dence. Which of them is wrong? Which ones reflect the weight 
of the evidence and which one does not? 

It is my purpose to dispassionately discuss this question with 
you, just as if this were a court in banc, interested only in 
getting at the very truth of the matter. 

The issue before the committee, stated broadly, is this: 
Was Mr. Ballinger an unfaithful servant of the people, and 
was he untrue to the trust reposed in him, first, as Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and later, as Secretary of 
the Interior? 

He was Commissioner of the General Land Office from March 
4, 1907, to March 4, 1908. He retired from office on the latter 
date and resumed the practice of the law at Seattle, continu- 
ing in his profession till March 4, 1909, when he became, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which great office he still retains. - 

The entire period since his appointment as Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and, indeed, before that, to some extent, 
has been covered by the investigation. 

I shall confine myself to what I consider the salient features 
of the more important matters involved. 

I shall not attempt to go into the merits of some of the 
questions raised, as, for instance, the matter of Indian coopera- 
tive agreements and the issuing of cooperative certificates, for 
however desirable or necessary these policies might be, I am 
persuaded that their condemnation by the law officers of the 
Government under whose jurisdiction they came is a suflicient 
justification for the opposition of the Secretary. 

I do not think it is the province of the committee to inquire 
into the soundness of these official opinions, nor is it material 
to the inquiry we were directed to make whether they are 
sound or not. The question before us was whether Secretary 
Ballinger’s acts were done in good faith; and, for my part, I 
can not say that he was guilty of bad faith in accepting and 
acting upon the official opinion of the officer of the Government 
whose duty it was to give that opinion. 

The remaining matters come under two general heads, namely, 
the Reclamation Service and the Cunningham coal claims, and 
growing out of these two, indeed out of the whole subject mat- 
ter of the controversy, is a third and very important question: 
Was Mr. Ballinger uncandid or disingenuous with the Presi- 
dent in connection with these matters? 

I will take up first, and but briefly, his conduct toward the 
Reclamation Service. 

This very important Government bureau was organized and 
has been conducted for the purpose of reclaiming and render- 
ing fit for cultivation the arid lands of the West. 

It is in the Department of the Interior, and its officers are 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary or head of that depart- 
ment. 

Mr. W. H. Newell has been at the head of this bureau since 
its organization under the title of “ Director,” and Mr. Arthur 
H. Davis was chief engineer. Many reclamation projects have 
been undertaken, and much good has been accomplished by the 
irrigation of arid land, thus making it very productive and very 
valuable. 

One of the first steps in irrigation is to secure a water sup- 
ply. As the current in the rivers and streams available does 
not usually furnish enough water in the hot summer weather, 
when water is most needed, it becomes necessary to build a great 
dam and create a vast reservoir to hold a proper supply. 

A strategic point is chosen where the least amount of dam 
will collect the greatest amount of water within reasonable 
proximity to the land to be irrigated. 

It would require a very careful survey to determine in ad- 
vance how much land would be inundated by the water col- 
lected by a dam of a given height. Often thousands of acres 
are thus inundated by a single dam. 

But as all this land was open to location by settlers, and as 
the desire to seize good opportunities is quite prevalent, it is 
easy to see that settlers would be likely to pick as “ locations” 
land that was adapted to reservoir and dam site purposes, 
especially if they suspected that it would be put to that use. 

This probability would be greatly increased when the dam 
site was also available as a power site, and this also applied to 
natural water-power sites. It is plain that such locations were 
very liable to be taken, and that the fee would pass from the 
Government and ultimately become the basis of a private 


monopoly. Secretary of the Interior Garfield, seeing this and 
wishing to prevent it, made orders in January and February, 
1909, withdrawing from settlement a large amount of land 
adjacent to, and available for, power sites. 

As these withdrawals were of necessity made without pre- 
liminary surveys, and as it was then impossible to know how 
much land or what land might be inundated by the building 
of a dam at any given point, it was deemed by him wiser to 
err on the side of safety, and the withdrawals were made large 
with the intention of paring them down later and restoring the 
excess to settlement as soon as the necessary survey could be 
made and the correct boundaries established. 

On March 4, 1909, Mr. Garfield went out of office and Mr. 
Ballinger succeeded him. Within six weeks after he became 
Secretary, Mr. Ballinger canceled these withdrawals made by 
Garfield, and restored all the land, power sites included, to 
settlement. He did this on the theory that there was no 
power lodged in the executive department of the Government 
to make these withdrawals, that therefore his predecessor's 
action was void, and that he was so thoroughly convinced of 
this he could not evade the duty of revoking them and restor- 
ing the land to settlement. 

Personally, I am more disposed to sympathize with this view 
than to criticise it, but once more I repeat, our committee was 
not appointed to pass upon the legality of Mr. Ballinger's acts 
or to determine questions of public policy, but rather to pass 
upon his motives and bona fides. So that, for our purpose, 
the question is not whether the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment really had the power to withdraw public land from settle- 
ment, but whether Mr. Ballinger was or was not acting in good 
faith for the public good. 

Consistency is one evidence of good faith. The man who 
claims he takes a very important step because of intense con- 
viction will be sure to stick to his course; or, if he ever after- 
wards makes a complete change of front on that very question, 
he will have a reason to give for the change. If not, his good 
faith in the first instance is justly open to suspicion. 

Apply this rule to Mr. Ballinger. Did he stand by the posi- 
tion he took? Or if he abandoned that position, did he give a 
good reason for so doing? The answer to these questions is he 
did not stand by his position and he did not give any reason at 
all for abandoning it. True, he says that Garfield withdrew 
more land than was necessary. But he canceled Garfield’s 
withdrawals for the specific reason that Garfield had no power 
to make them. He did not cancel them because Garfield had not 
the power to withdraw so much land, but because he had not 
the power to withdraw any. 

In view of this, how are we to explain his conduct when about 
six weeks later, without any change in the law and without 
any change in his view of the law, Mr. Ballinger does the very 
thing he condemned in Garfield, and rewithdrew a large por- 
tion of the very same land. If Garfield had not the power, 
where did Ballinger get it? 

And again later on when the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
GUGGENHEIM] made a request that certain arid land be with- 
drawn from settlement for park purposes, where, on his own 
theory, did Mr. Ballinger get the power to comply with the 
Senator’s request? He has given us no light on this subject, 
The claim that a more careful estimate of the land to be with- 
drawn, or even that an exact survey had been made in the 
meantime, would be no answer, as the Secretary, in nullifying 
Garfield’s action, planted himself squarely on his absolute want 
of power to make any withdrawals. 

As I proceed, I think there will appear, with tolerable clear- 
ness, a basis for the inference that Mr. Ballinger’s action in 
canceling the withdrawals and restoring the land, power sites 
and all, to settlement, was rather for the purpose of giving 
special opportunity to a favored few than of administering the 
trust in his hands for the benefit of the people, and the whole 
evidence fairly considered, in my judgment, justifies the con- 
clusion that when he canceled the Garfield withdrawals and re- 
stored the land to settlement it was not Mr. Ballinger’s inten- 
tion to rewithdraw it, and that the rewithdrawals subsequently 
made were in some way forced upon him, 

One of Mr. Ballinger’s first official acts after he became Secre- 
tary was to call in Mr. Davis, the chief engineer of this service, 
and try to alienate him from Director Newell, his immediate supe- 
rior. The evidence shows persistent and deliberate attempts on 
his part to undermine and discredit Mr. Newell as head of the 
service, and this to the great detriment of the service. The 
heads of it were frequently ignored altogether and orders issued 
direct to subordinates, of which orders their superiors had no 
knowledge till it came to them incidentally, or accidentally, 
later on. 


1911. 


The effect of this conduct was very demoralizing to the Rec- 
lamation Service, and it can be explained only as an effort to 
force Mr. Newell to resign. 

The Reclamation Service maintained an office in Chicago, of 
which one E. T. Perkins was the manager. Mr. Perkins was 
guilty of irregularities which can be fitly designated as gross. 
They are outlined and discussed on pages 47 to 49 of our report. 

Director Newell and Chief Engineer Davis were of the opinion 
that the conditions justified a request for Mr. Perkins's resig- 
nation, and Mr. Newell did finally request it. The matter came 
before Mr. Ballinger, and he disposed of it by overruling Newell, 
by giving Perkins increased authority, and directing him to 
make monthly reports to the director, whom he had so effectu- 
ally defeated. How farcical and how thoroughly demoralizing ; 
but Mr. Perkins had infiuential and powerful friends in Chi- 
cago, the Secretary explained. 

The evidence shows it had been Mr. Ballinger's intention 
from the beginning to displace Newell and replace him by one 
R. H. Thomson, of Seattle, a personal friend of his, of whom I 
shall have something to say later on. 

It is unnecessary to gay the inevitable effect of this conduct 
on the part of the Secretary was the demoralization of the Rec- 
lamation Service, and that such would be its effect could not 
be unknown to the Secretary. As we proceed the purpose of it 
may become more apparent. 


THE CUNNINGHAM CLAIMS. 


A few preliminary words of explanation as to Alaska is nec- 
essary to a proper understanding of the so-called Cunningham 
claims matter. 

The location, the conformation, and the great natural wealth 
of the Territory of Alaska make it a land peculiarly adapted 
to exploitation by any person or aggregation of persons haying 
the necessary means. 

While there is much fertile and productive land there and 
considerable gold, silver, and other minerals, the main attrac- 
tions, so far as this investigation discloses, are coal and copper. 
There are vast and very valuable deposits of both of these. 
For a more detailed statement of the nature and extent of 
these deposits I must refer you to the different reports by 
members of the committee and to the evidence itself referred 
to in the reports. 

These mineral deposits are all in the interior and lie behind a 
practically impassable mountain range. This mountain range 
runs in a general way parallel to the coast and about 30 miles 
inland. There are but three practical ways of reaching the 
interior through this mountain range south of the peninsula. 
The southernmost route is by way of Skagway and the White 
Pass, the middle one by way of the Copper River, and the 
northernmost one by way of the Matanuska River. Each one 
of these has already been availed of for railway construction. 
The line along the Matanuska is not involved here to any great 
extent. f 

The line from Skagway is owned by British capitalists and 
is managed by a Mr. Grayes. The line along the Copper River 
is owned by the Alaska syndicate and is not only the most 
important of the three, but the one most intimately connected 
with this investigation. 

The Alaska syndicate is an unincorporated combination of 
two great interests—J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. and Guggenheim 
Bros.—each having an equal share. 

Each party has a right to take in outside interests, and each 
has exercised that right. Parties so admitted into the concern 
are called subparticipants. Mr. Graves, president of the Skag- 
way & White Pass Railway, is a subparticipant of the Morgan 
interest, and Mr. Havemeyer and some other well-known capi- 
talists are subparticipants of the Guggenheim interest. 

This syndicate has been giving attention to Alaska for several 
years. It was largely interested in the salmon fisheries off the 
Alaskan coast, and in the salmon-canning business. It had a 
large part, probably half or more, of the carrying trade to and 
` from Alaska. It had a good harbor for ships, with dockage 
facilities, at Katalla; it owned large and very valuable copper 
mine interests in the interior; and it owned the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railroad, extending from its docks at Ka- 
talla along the Copper River and its tributary, the Chittina, 
and by this time probably reaching to the copper mines, 

As will be shown later, it was not satisfied with what it al- 
ready had, but was arranging, with the “ personal and confiden- 
tial” assistance of Secretary Ballinger, to exploit the Territory 
in other directions. 

The lack of cheap coal has been a great drawback to Alaska, 
and was undoubtedly a great drawback to the syndicate. It is 
unfortunate that the law did not enable the people of Alaska 
and those who were carrying on business there to avail them- 
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selves, in some practical way, of the coal which abounds so 
plentifully. But the syndicate appears to have been looking for 
more than a present supply of cheap coal. It had its bargain- 
counter eye on the whole Bering coal field, aggregating about 
30,000 acres and containing some 500,000,000 tons of fine coal. 

The group of 33 claims, containing 5,260 acres, with about 
80,000,000 tons of marketable coal, known as the Cunningham 
claims, are located in this field and constitute the storm center 
of this part of the inquiry. 

As Secretary of the Interior Mr. Ballinger held all this prop- 
erty in trust for the use of the American people, and it was his 
duty, as such trustee, to prevent its exploitation either by indi- 
viduals or syndicates, but I challenge your careful attention to 
the evidence as to whether he did not wholly fail in his duty 
in that regard. 

The act of April 28, 1904, under which coal claims were 
being made, provided for the “staking out” or location of a 
claim, the filing of a notice of such location with the proper 
officers, and the improvement of the claim; and it required an 
affidavit of good faith by the locator or claimant stating that 
he makes the entry in good faith, for his own benefit, and not 
directly or indirectly, in whole or in. part, in behalf of any 
person or persons whomsoever. 

When all these steps are taken by the claimant, and the 
uniform purchase price of $10 per acre paid to the receiver 
of the land office, and his receipt given therefor, a certificate of 
entry is issued to the claimant by the register of the land 
office. When the claimant receives this certificate the “entry” 
is complete, provided he had acted in good faith up to that 
time, and if he had so acted a patent will issue to him in due 
course, 

When the matter passes from the hands of the local re- 
ceiver and register of the land office, it goes to Division “P” 
of the General Land Office in Washington. ‘This is the in- 
vestigating division. If any irregularities in the preliminary 
steps are suspected, Division P investigates the matter and 
determines whether those preliminary steps were all properiy 
taken and whether the claimant has acted throughout in good 
faith. If the claim is found to be all right, it is “clear listed ” 
from Division P and its real troubles are over. Any further 
examination is merely as to the formal correctness of the 
papers, and if they are correct it goes on to patent. 

If, as a matter of fact, the claim is all right at the time the 
certificate of entry issues, then the claimant becomes seized of 
the equitable title and has a right to sell and convey this 
equitable interest in the claim; but if, as a matter of fact, it is 
afterwards determined that the claimant did not act in good 
faith and did not comply with the provisions of the law, then 
he took nothing by his certificate of entry, and, of course, had 
nothing to sell or convey to anyone else. These points Are very 
important in the matter before us and should be kept in mind. 

As early as 1903 a part of the land covered by the Cunning- 
ham claims was seized by squatters, who realized its value and 
advantages. The supposed interest of these squatters was 
bought for a small amount by Mr. Clarence Cunningham, but 
he soon learned they had no real interest, and when the law 
of April, 1904, was enacted he began to secure them for himself 
and others under that law. 

But he did not even then follow the provisions of the law. 
He made “locations” in the names of persons who had given 
him no authority to do so, and at one time he had 22 claims 
and only 9 claimants. 

The locations of the 33 claims in the Cunningham group were 
all made in July and August of 1904. True, as I have stated, 
there had been attempted locations on this same land prior to 
that, and under the act of 1900, but these alleged locations were 
void and were abandoned and new ones made under the act of 
April 28, 1904. 

The fixed price of $10 per acre was paid by the claimants dur- 
ing the year 1907, 3 being paid for in February, 11 in March, 15 
in April, and 3 in October. A certificate of entry was issued in 
each case, and if the claimants had acted in good faith and in 
compliance with the law up to that time their claims were 
valid. On the other hand, if they had not acted in good faith, 
if they had not complied with the provisions of the law, their 
claims were invalid and void. 

On December 26, 1907, Mr. Ballinger, acting in person and 
after consulting Mr. Schwartz, chief of the field service, clear 
listed these claims and ordered them to patent. In doing so he 
considered only a doubtful report made by a special agent, 
H. K. Love. 

The question now before us is, Was he justified in doing so? 
Did he do so in good faith? Bedr in mind that the law of 
1904, under which the Cunningham claimants were proceeding, 
was carefully prepared with a view to prevent monopoly in 
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Alaska coal land. That was the keynote of the act. To carry 
out this theory it had stringent provisions against a consolida- 
tion of claims. It provided that two persons, each of whom 
was eligible to take a claim, might go together and take two 
claims, or 320 acres; and four such persons who had already 
spent at least $5,000 in improving their claims might consoli- 
date to the extent of 640 acres. That was the maximum limit 
of consolidation. There was no way under the law by which 
more than 640 acres could be improved and worked in common, 
and any agreement among claimants before the issuance of 
their certificates of entry is construed by the courts as a fraud 
on the law and renders the claims invalid and void. 

Was there reason to believe the Cunningham claimants had 
such a prohibited agreement? Yes; there was. 

On February 6, 1906, Mr. Cunningham wrote to Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office Richards, telling him that he 
had located these claims for himself and a large number of 
others and had expended a large amount of money on them; 
that owing to the nature of the ground it would be necessary 
to make a long tunnel, the benefit of which would accrue to all 
the claims. He inclosed a pencil sketch indicating the relative 
location of this tunnel, and showing that it would run through 
the center of the group from south to north. Of course, this 
tunnel would not touch most of the claims at all, although the 
cost was to be borne equally by all the claimants. 

Assistant Commissioner Fimple wrote Cunningham on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906, in reply, stating that the construction of such a 
tunnel would call for close scrutiny as to the good faith of the 
claimants, to ascertain whether each one was securing his claim 
strictly for his own use, and not directly or indirectly for the 
use or benefit of others, or of an association or corporation. He 
further told him the issuing of patents would without doubt be 
delayed till the matter could be fully investigated. These let- 
ters and the plat submitted by Cunningham are and have been 
in the General Land Office files ever since. It might be stated 
that this close scrutiny, this full investigation mentioned by 
Mr. Fimple, had not been made when the claims were clear 
listed by Mr. Ballinger. ' 

And this brings us to the question of the validity or invalidity 
of the Cunningham claims and to a consideration of Mr. Bal- 
linger’s conduct in clear listing them on December 26, 1907. 

At the time these locations were being made under the law 
of 1904, Mr. H. K. Love, a lawyer of many years’ standing and 
of large experience with land matters, was acting as special 
agent for the General Land Office in Alaska. Mr. W. A. Rich- 
ards, then Commissioner of the General Land Office, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1905, wrote Love a lengthy letter of instructions as to his 
duties, in which, among other things, he said: 

While it might be clearly within the ngage no 
permit the formation of companies to take a limited 
coal land to enable said com s to make large expenditures neces- 
sary to their development, there is no warrant for the belief that Con- 
gress intended to permit the entry and acquisition of title A one - 
son or an association of persons of an unlimited area of public land. 

On the contrary, it proposes to limit the area to be entered by said 
association of persons, as is evident from the law itself, which provides 
that “ not exceeding 160 acres to such vidual person, or acres 
to such association (see. 2347), or that when any association of not 
less than four ns, tii | 3 as above provided, shall have 
expended not less than $5, working and improving any such 
mine or mines, such association may enter not exceeding 640 acres, 

uding such improvements.” (Sec. 2348.) 

Love was still acting as special agent in Alaska in 1906 when 
Clarence Cunningham located these claims. None of the other 
82 claimants were actually in Alaska. They always acted 
through Cunningham, to whom they had given their respective 
powers of attorney. 

In making an investigation of these claims Love simply sent 
a form of affidavit to each claimant, which affidavits were exe- 
cuted and returned to him by mail. Soon after he received 
them, on August 2, 1907, he reported to the General Land Office 
on 30 of the 33 cases, in which report he says, among other 
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In a recent conversation with Mr. 8 
formed on all matters past and all future piss 0 
stated that it had always been the hope the several persons t 
fy = a might be effected after entry for the joint working of 
Some months prior to the making of this report, Mr. Love 
became a candidate for a United States marshalship in Alaska, 
and as many of the claimants in the Cunningham group were 
persons of much political influence, it was represented to the 
Land Office that Love was not a proper person to conduct this 
investigation; that his activities as a special agent might be 


influenced by his ambition to get on the Government pay roll 
in an office which not only d a good salary but, as Love well 


ion of Congress to 
area of the public 


knew, yielded emoluments on a collateral line by way of divi- 
dends or “rake off” for the boarding of United States pris- 
oners, and which he afterwards availed himself of, 


Love was well aware of his doubtful standing in the Gen- 
eral Land Office, for on August 1, the day before he made this 
report, he wrote to the register and receiver stating that the 
Land Office would probably refuse to act on his report. 

In this letter he refers to his interview with Cunningham, 
and adds: 

In view of the foregoing and of the fact that the department may 
wish to make an investigation of these entries, with others of similar 
character in Alaska, otherwise than through myself, I would t- 
fully recommend that these cases be forwarded to the General a 
Office without entry at this time. 

In response to the objections urged against Love, Special 
Agent H. T. Jones was, on June 21, 1907, chosen by Assistant 
Commissioner Dennett, because, as Dennett said, Jones had 
“ the necessary ability and integrity,” and Dennett directed him 
to make a “thorough, complete, and energetic” investigation 
of the charges against Alaska coal-land claimants. 

Thus it clearly appears that a little over two months before 
he made his report of August 2, which report was the sole basis 
for the order clear listing the Cunningham coal claims, Lore 
had been discredited in the General Land Office, and was aware 
of the fact. Now, during the fiye months that intervened be- 
tween the filing of Love's report and the clear listing of the 
claims let us see what happened. 

First. Jones began his investigation in Washington State, 
where many of the claimants lived. Commissioner Ballinger 
was in Seattle at the time, and sent for Jones, who informed 
him of Dennett’s orders and of the progress he was making. 
They had several interviews, and Mr. Ballinger finally over- 
ruled Dennett's written instructions to make “a thorough, 
complete, and energetie investigation,” and substituted therefor 
verbal instructions to get statements from only two or three 
persons in each group. 

Mr. Ballinger further verbally directed that Jones should 
work at Portland and Spokane, and that the discredited Mr. 
Love should work at Seattle, where most of the claimants lived. 

Second. On August 5, 1907, Jones obtained two affidavits— 
one from Fred H. Mason and one from A. B. Campbell, both 
prominent claimants in the Cunningham group. ‘These afi- 
davits state that the claimants had often talked, before they 
got their certificates of entry, about what they were going to 
do with their claims; that the popular idea was that after 
they got titles they would try to get a railroad to their claims, 
and that if the titles proved to be good they might make a deal 
with the “ Guggenheim outfit,” which was the American Smelt- 
ve Refining Co. These affidavits were also filed in the land 
0 

Third. On August 10 Mr. Jones made a written report to the 
commissioner, in which he says: > 

At least the Cunningham claimants were under a misapprehension as 
to their right to combine their claims and run them under one financial 
Management. 

And three days later, on August 13, he made a supplemental 
report, in which, after reciting reasons, he concludes thus: 

I would therefore again recommend that these entries be carefully 
investigated by an experienced and fearless agent. 

These two reports of Jones were, of course, also on file in the 
General Land Office. 

Fourth. On November 5, 1907, Special Agent Louis R. Glavis 
wrote from Portland to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office transmitting a letter from Jones about Alaska coal lands. 
Glavis says in this letter: 

uy general knowledge of conditions gov the coal entries made 
in Alaska prompts me to concur in Mr. Jones's recommendation that 
early and thorough investigation be made of these entries. 

In the letter to which Glavis refers Jones says to the com- 
missioner : 

I am taking the — — of in calling to your attention the fact 
that during my investigation of the Alaska coal-land situation it was 
found, of the Tew examined, that few, if any, of the applicants 
were complying with, “the requirements of the law and the rules and 

tions of the General Land Office and the Department of the In- 
terior respecting the purchase of such coal lands. 

This was the third written appeal from a special agent chosen 
for this work because he had “the necessary ability and in- 


a On November 22 Glavis wrote to his chief, Mr. 
Schwartz, asking to be called in to the land office that he might 
lay the Alaska situation before him. He says in this letter as 
to Alaska coal: 

I am worried about this matter and would like to confide in you, 
because you should know all about it, even though it will pain you as 
much as it has me when you hear it. 

Glavis was called in as he requested, and while here in Wash- 
ington had an interview, first with Schwartz and then with 
Ballinger, about December 13, in which interviews the matter 
was gone over at some length. 
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In their interview Glavis and Ballinger talked about Love, 
and Mr. Ballinger agreed with Glavis that Love, being a candi- 
date for marshal in Alaska, should not conduct the investiga- 
tion of the coal claims there. 

So that, to recapitulate, when Mr. Ballinger, 13 days later, 
clear listed these claims on December 26, 1907, he had before 
him the very doubtful report of a discredited agent whom he 
knew to be discredited, and nothing else, and he made no in- 
quiry whether there was anything else, whereas had he asked 
for all the files in his office on this subject, some of which he 
knew about, he would have had placed before him for considera- 
tion: 

1. Assistant Commissioner Fimple's letter to Cunningham, 

2. The Cunningham plat of a joint tunnel. 

3. The F. H. Mason affidavit and the A. B. Campbell affi- 
davit. 

4. The Jones report of August 10. 

5. The Jones report of August 13. 

6. The Glavis letter of November 5, inclosing Jones's letter 
of November 1. 

T. Glavis’s letter to Schwartz, of November 22. 

And all this documentary evidence would be supplemented 
and strengthened by the recollection of his personal interviews 
with Jones in August and with Glavis on December 13—less 
than two weeks before. 

How can all these things be put together by men of practical 
sense without reaching the conclusion that an understanding 
had been reached by the claimants before entry as to what 
they would do with their claims after entry. They say the 
hope always existed; that they had often talked about what 
they were going to do With the claims after entry; and that 
they favored a deal with the “ Guggenheim outfit” to get a 
railroad. This hope which always existed among them was not 
a mere unexpressed hope. It was a tangible hope. It had been 
discussed by them. Each of them knew that the others enter- 
tained a similar hope. When such admissions are made by 
sharp, shrewd men of affairs, who understand the danger of 
admissions against interest, Mr. Ballinger might fairly con- 
clude that more would be discovered by looking further. All 
these documents were within reach, but were not called for; 
the only one considered was the only one that seemed to favor 
the claimants, and even that one, fairly construed, cast a dark 
shadow of suspicion on the claims; indeed Love himself stated 
in an official letter that this report “did not clear list those 
entries, but, on the contrary, raised a question as to their regu- 
larity.” And, in addition to ignoring these documents then in 
his office files, Mr. Ballinger conveniently forgot his various 
personal interviews with Jones in July and August and his 
interview of December 13 with Glavis and ordered the claims 
on to patent, 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker]? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would like to, but I have only 
40 minutes. If I get additional time when that limit is up, I 
will be glad to answer any questions that may be put to me. 
It is only lack of time that preyents me from yielding to the 
gentleman at this time. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Now, I want to be absolutely fair. 
I refrain from analyzing a great mass of other evidence, which 
clearly—I think, conclusively—shows the fraudulent character 
of these claims, and I do so because there is no proof that Mr. 
Ballinger, when he made the clear-listing order, had knowledge 
of such other evidence, and I am discussing with you the ques- 
tion of Mr. Ballinger's good faith rather than the question of 
the actual validity or invalidity of the claims. 

I have not referred to all the evidence which was then avail- 
able to him and ignored by him, only to the more important 
facts, but I think I have referred to enough to show either 
gross carelessness or a want of good faith on his part. 

Among the items of evidence which go to the validity of the 
claims, and which I have not referred to, because the evidence 
does not show they were known to Mr. Ballinger when he made 
the clear-listing order, are the report of Special Agent Kennedy ; 
the report of Cunningham's expert engineer, Hawkins; the 
option agreement, giving the Alaska syndicate a half interest 
in the entire property; the report of Engineer Storrs, the syn- 
dicate’s expert; and the Cunningham journal. 

Glavis always insisted that a competent Government expert 
should be sent to the claims to report what the conditions on the 
ground were, and in this Sheridan, the Government's lawyer, 
agreed with him. 

Kennedy was finally sent to Alaska for that purpose, and his 
report and his testimony show that all the claims haye been 
developed as a unit throughout. 


The report of the Cunningham expert, Hawkins, shows the 
same thing, as does also the report of the syndicate’s expert, 
Storrs. The Storrs report not only shows this, but also shows 
that the syndicate had considered the feasibility and the wis- 
dom of controlling the whole Bering coal field. To summarize, 
it appears that— 

(a) The history of the development of the claims shows that 
they considered it a joint concern. 


(5) The Cunningham books of account show it was considered 


a joint concern. 

(c) The fact that the locators never took any interest in their 
individual claims tends to show it was a joint concern. y 

(d) The fact that when their final certificates issued the claim 
ants at once took steps to turn their claims over to the syndi- 
cate, each claimant getting the same price, although claims were 
not of equal value, shows the same thing. 

(e) As does also the fact that over half the claimants have 
testified that they always acted on a mutual understanding to 
combine after title. 

The memorandum of agreement or option contract between 
the Cunningham people and the Alaska syndicate for a half 
interest in the property was executed on July 20, 1907, and ac 
cepted by the syndicate on December 7, which was 19 days be- 
fore the clear-listing order was made. 

This agreement was made by Campbell, Moore, and Cunning- 
ham, acting as a committee on behalf of most, if not all, of the 
Cunningham claimants. 

This memorandum is as follows: 


A. B. Campbell, Clarence Cunningham, and M. C. Moore, acting for 
themselves and certain parties associated with them, as hereinafter ex- 
plained, and hereinafter called the vendors, make the following repre- 
sentation and proposal to Daniel Guggenheim, of the city of New York, 
hereinafter called the vendee. 

The said Cunningham, Campbell, and Moore, with 30 other parties, 
have acquired by purchase from the Government of the United States, 
under the Federal coal-land laws, 33 tracts of coal land of 160 acres 
each, a gating 5,280 acres, situated in the Kayak recording district 
of Alaska near the Bering River, about 25 miles from Katalla, and also 
have acquired certain inchoate water rights on Lake Kustakaw intended 
to be used in the exploitation of said ae ties. 

The title to these lands rests in final United States receiver's certifi- 
cate of entry, issued one to each of said 33 persons, and the gg ties in 
application for patent are now before the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office fer his action thereon. 

In order to consolidate the several interests for the purpose of deal- 
ing with said properties as an entirety, it has been determined that 
each of said entrymen shall convey his title to his individual tract to 
the Union Trust Co. of Spokane, Wash., in trust, for the op sar 
of transmitting or dealing with the title to the consolidated tract in 
such manner as shall be directed by C. J. Smith, R. K. Neill, H. W. 
Collins, Frederick Burbridge, Fred H. Mason, A. B. Campbell, and 
Clarence Cunningham, or a majority of those acting as a committee of 
said entrymen appointed for that purpose. 

Conveyances by some of said entrymen to said trust company have 
been executed and delivered, and it is contemplated that all will execute 
similar conveyances within a short time. 

A meeting of said okey fers was recently held at the city of Spokane, 
in which 25 out of the 33 participated. At said meeting a resolution 
was unanimously passed authorizing said committee or a majority of 
them to enter into negotiations with parties with a view to the equip- 
ment, development, and operation of the consolidated property and the 
sale of its product. 

Acting for themselves and as such committee representing their 
associates under said resolution, they submit to Mr. Guggenheim for 
his consideration the following 3 

1. A corporation shall be formed under the laws of some State of 
the Union, under which laws meetings of directors may be held without 
the States of incorporation, the capital stock to be unassessable, and 
no individual stockholders’ liability. 

2. The capital shall be $5,000, , divided into 50,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each. 

3. There shall be seven directors, three to be named by the vendors, 
three by the vendee. The seventh director shall be designated by the 
six named by the parties. 

4. The title of all of said properties, including said inchoate water 
rights, shall be transferred to said corporation, in consideration for 
pha 0 shall be issued to said vendors 25,000 shares of said capi- 
tal stock. ‘ 

5. The other half of said capital stock, viz, 25,000 shares, shall be 
deposited in escrow with the Bank of California, Seattle, with instruc- 
tions to make delivery of same to Mr. Guggenheim or his nominee 
upon his payment to said depositary, to the credit of said corporation, 
of the sum of $250,000, or at the rate of $10 per share. Said $250,000 
shall ps pee in such sums and at such times as may be called for b; 
the board of directors. Said money to be considered as “ working capi- 
tal.“ to be expended by said corporation in the equipment, development, 
and operation of said properties. As payments are made by Mr. Gug- 
genhetrs to said bank the bank shall authorized to deliver to him 
one share of stock for each $10 so paid by him. Mr. Guggenheim 
shall have the privilege of paying said entire amount of working capital 
at any time, and thereupon to receive the entire 25,000 shares of said 
stock. 

6. Should said sum of $250,000 prove inadequate for the sat e of 
equipping and developing said property, Mr. Guggenheim sh; advance 
or loan to the corporation an additional sum of money not exceedin 
in the aggregate $100,000, the corporation binding itself to re ay suc 
advances on or before three years after the date of making the same, 
at the option of the board of directors of said corporation, with inter- 
est at 5 per cent per annum. 

7. Said corporation shall enter into an agreement giving to said 
Guggenheim or his nominee the exclusive right to purchase for the 
panied of 25 years the entire “ run-of-mine ” coal mined from said prop- 
erty, or so much thereof as said 9 or his nominee may re- 
quire or demand, for the sum of $2. per ton of 2,240 pounds. The 
coal is to be delivered at the mine either in bunkers to be provided by 
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the corporation for that purpose or upon cars, as said Guggenheim or 
his nominee may direct. Said 3 or his nominee shall use 
their best endeavors to make a market for the coal in Alaska and in 
the ports and cities of the United States, to the end that as large a 
quantity of coal as possible may be mined. Said Guggenheim or his 
nominee shall agree to purchase all coal which they may require for 
use or sale from said corporation. 

8. Payment for all coal so delivered to said Guggenheim or his nomi- 
nee shall be made monthly, upon the basis of memu determined by 
the mine superintendent, such payments to be made at such place as 
may be directed by the corporation. 

9. The corporation shall convey to such railroad com as may be 
designated by said Guggenheim, and which shall con a railroad 
from tidewater to sald mines, sufficient ground from its holding upon 
which to establish and maintain its tracks, switches, depots, terminals, 
stations, and other railway facilities. 

10. The corporation shall further to sell and deliver, du 
the period of 25 years, to such railroad company as may be designat 
by said Guggenheim and which may construct a railroad from ti 
water to the mines, all coal which may be acquired by said railroad 
company for consumption in its locomotives, shops, stations, and other 
facilities employed in the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
its railway, for the sum of $1.75 per ton of 2,240 pounds, deliveries to 
be made at the mine in bunkers or on the cars of such arar 

11. The said Guggenheim shall have 20 days from the date hereof in 
which to determine whether or not he will cause an examination of 
said properties to be made with a view to an acceptance of this pro- 
posal if such examination proves satisfactory. He shall notify the 
vendors of such determination within said time by telegram addressed 
to Clarence Cunningham at Seattle, Wash. Thereupon if he elects to 
proceed with such examination he shall be allowed the period of four 
months thereafter to inspect the properties and investigate the titles 
thereto. If such inspection and examination prove satisfactory, he 
shall give notice of his final acceptance of 
directed to Clarence ham, Seattle, Wash. 

Thereupon the terms of this proposal shall be deemed binding upon 
all the parties and shall be carried into effect according to its tenor 
and purport. 

12° It is understood, howeyer, that said vendee shall not be required 
to proceed with said examination unless all of the 33 of the owners of 
said coal-land entries, or so man 


their 3 properties to said 
trust company, and said trust company shall, under the direction of 
operties, have 

accepted the terms 


pro} by telegram 


said pr 
bligated itself to unite with 
said vendors in 3 the same into effect in the event the examina- 
pe 


ions arising der. 
hands in duplicate this 20th day of July, 1907. 
A. B. CAMPBELL, 
M. C. MOORE, 
CLARENCE CUNNINGHAM, 
For themselves and as a committee representing their associates. 
Signed in the presence of— 
8. W. ECCLES. 
Curtis H. LINDLEY. 


This option was duly accepted by the Guggenheims, as appears 
from the following telegram : 
New Tonk Crry, December 7, 1907. 


15 tion shall be at an end, and all parties shall be relieved from all 
obligat 
Witness our 


CLARENCE 9 Esq. 


eattle, Wash.: 
I hereby notify you that I finally accept the ar tg? made to me by 
A. B. Campbell,, Clarence Cun 222 . Moore, acting for 


5 and associates, in the memorandum of agreement of July 20, 


DANIEL GUGGENHEIM. 


Jones in his conversations with Mr. Ballinger and in his 
written reports to him in August told him that Alaska coal 
was generally believed to be drifting into the hands of the 
“ Guggenheim outfit,” and Schwartz says they all knew that 
the Guggenheims were thought to be reaching out to secure con- 
trol of the mining interests and railroad traffic in the vicinity 
of Katalla, so that if he did not actually know of this condi- 
tion he did know enough to lead a reasonably careful man to 
further investigation before acting in so important a matter on 
such flimsy and questionable evidence as the Love report. 

But of all these reasons, important as they are, none is more 
important than the Cunningham journal, obtained from Cun- 
ningham by Glavis, and giving a succinct business history of 
the development of the claims. This history opens on February 
1, 1903. On page 1 of the journal he gives a memorandum of 
the verbal agreements he had with the claimants, whom he 
designates “ subscribers.” This memorandum shows each “ sub- 
scriber“ is to own his claim individually till title can be se- 
cured. When title is secured, each claimant is to deed seven- 
eighths of his claim to a company to be formed and one-eighth 
to Mr. Cunningham, their common agent, and each sub- 
scriber ” is to receive “stock” in return. In the meantime each 
claimant paid his money for development into a common fund. 

This journal shows that in his account he refers to each 
claim as an “interest,” clearly meaning thereby an undivided 
part of the whole, and the journal entries constantly refer to 
our coal lands and our proposed railway company. He con- 
stantly and uniformly uses the words “we” and “our” in 
connection with the whole property; and he expended the 


money contributed by all in such way that many of the 160- 
acre tracts or claims had no money at all expended on them. 
Then, again, some three or four of the claims had little or no 
workable coal on them, but did have timber, which would be of 
great value to the property as a whole, but of little or no value 
to the individual claim. k 

Would the ọwners of these timber claims, or the owners of 
coal claims on which no improvements were made, be satisfied 
to have their money expended on other people’s land if they 
did not understand from the outset that the property was to 
be operated as a unit, and that each one had in fact an un- 
divided interest in the whole? 

With such understanding it mattered not on what part of the 
property the improvements were placed. Clearly the very thing 
they were doing was the very thing the law was enacted to 
prevent, and in thus ignoring and evading the provisions of the 
law these claimants were guilty of a fraud on the law which 
would and should render their claims void. 

Cunningham says these plans to consolidate were made in 
February, 1903, more than a year before the passage of the act 
of 1904, and that after he learned of the passage of that act 
there was an entire change of plan. 

His journal does not support him in this statement. The law 
was passed in April, 1904, and he surely heard of it and knew 
the provisions of it before October of that year. But we find, 
on page 22 of his journal, entries made in October, 1904, show- 
ing that he was shifting and transferring the claims from one 
to another as he saw fit, and regardless of the law. 

One entry reads: 


Mr. Sweeney succeeded H. M. Davenpo 
ments and having his name substituted. 
by him returned without entering same. 


Another reads: i 

Mr. Henry, president of National Bank of takes 
one taterest in the coal fields. ry Se ae 

In January, 1905, he writes on page 23 of his journal: 

Mi Whe guts ond antorent that wan cars by Mea. B. Campbell 

r. e gets one interes was 2 

through Mr. Hussey— 7 4 

And this— 

Claim carried by Mr. Moore was really by Mr. Campbell and trans- 
ferred to Mr. Riblett. 1 1 


e page 25 of the journal for March, 1905, he makes this 


ing the unpaid assess- 
88 having baie paid 


en 
Having 35 coal claims on our land we sold one claim to each of the 
above parties, thus making 33 paid subscriptions. 3 
On page 27, for the month of April, 1905, he writes: 
giae drafts on each of the subscribers to our coal-lands venture for 


which seems to have been credited as paid. 

Every one of these journal entries shows acts which are 
clearly in fraud of the law. 

Other locations made later continue to show that there was 
really no change in the situation on account of the enactment of 
the act of 1904. Claims, or rather interests, were transferred 
from one to another, showing that “dummies” were used when 
necessary, and this was at a time nearly two years before the 
claimants had paid the Government price of $10 an acre 
and when, clearly, they had nothing whatever to sell or convey. 

Roads and trails for the benefit of “our coal-lands venture” 
were made at the common expense; a civil and mining engi- 
neer was employed to make a report on the whole 2,560 acres 
as one property, which he did, giving an estimate of the amount 
necessary to equip a mining plant with a capacity of 1,000 tons 
aday. This survey was completed on June 25, 1905, two and 
a half years before the clear listing of the claims. 

In fairness to Mr. Ballinger, however, and giving him the 
benefit of the doubt, we must recur to the time of the clear-list- 
ing order, on December 26, 1907, and to the information which 
I nave shown he then had ready at his hand if he chose to 
use it. 

Put all that in one scale, and put the Love report in the 
other, remembering that Love was suspected and discredited in 
Alaskan matters; remembering that Love himself- officially 
stated that his report did not clear list those claims, but, on 
the contrary, raised a question as to their regularity; and re- 
membering also that on August 1—the day before he made the 
report—he wrote the register and receiver at Juneau not to 
issue the certificates of entry on them, as the department may 
wish to investigate them by some one else than himself; remem- 
bering all this, I say, can there be any doubt that the evidence 
in their favor was a mere insignificant trifle compared with the 
evidence and the presumptions against them? But it is said that 
Schwartz agreed with Mr. Ballinger, and Schwartz testified that 
he concurred in the clear-listing order. There is not a word in 
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the record tending to show that Schwartz thought these claims 
should be clear listed until the storm broke, or that he ever said 
so before the investigation began. He took this position for the 
first time in his testimony before the committee in 1910. But 
up to the time of the clear listing, and even as late as October, 
1909, he vociferously insisted the claims were fraudulent. It 
is most singular that, if he really did concur in the clear-listing 
order, he never. in any written statement or communication, re- 
ferred to such concurrence; but, on the contrary, he frequently 
asserted his belief that the claims were fraudulent and would 
be canceled. 

On August 5, 1909, he wrote to Special Agent McEniry, 
Chief of the Field Division at Denver, saying: { 

I agree with Glavis that the claims are fraudulent and should be and 
will be canceled. 

On August 21, 1909, he wrote to Carr, Mr. Ballinger’s private 
secretary, saying: 

I told Judge Ballinger about three months ago that this Alaska busi- 
ness was badly loaded, and the Judge told me some fellows got their 
ears so close to the ground they could not hear anything. 

On October 6, 1909, he wrote to Special Agent Colter, at De- 
troit: 

Now, Glavis knew that I had either signed or initialed practically 
every letter in relation to the Cunningham claims, and he ew then 
and knows now that I have always been of the opinion that the Cun- 
ningham claims were fraudulent and would be canceled. 

And in his statement to the President of September 1, 1909, 
he says: 

* © * weallknew * * œ that the Guggenheims were thought 
to be reaching out to secure control of the mining interests and railroad 
traffic in the vicinity of Katalla. 

And on August 21, 1909, in his letter to Carr, Mr. Ballinger’s 
private secretary, in referring to the Pierce opinion, which he 
thought was intended to aid the progress of the Cunningham 
claims, he used this quotation from Shakespeare’s King John: 

It is the curse of kings to be attended by slaves * „ that on 
the winking of authority * * * understand a law. 

There can be no doubt, then, what Mr. Schwartz's real opinion 
was as to the fraudulent character of these claims. And yet on 
December 26, 1907, after a perfunctory examination of the 
Love report, end nothing else, in the presence of ex-Gov. Moore, 
who was urging them, Mr. Ballinger said, “It looks as though 
these can go along to patent all right,” and Mr. Schwartz said, 
“T concur in that view.” In the face of his numerous written 
statements to the contrary, it is hard to avoid doubting the 
accuracy of his testimony. 

Mr. MADISON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would not like to, unless he 
will guarantee that I shall get back the time I have lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADISON, I would like the gentleman to yield to me 
for a moment because the gentleman and myself are on the 
same committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Then I will yield. 

Mr. MADISON. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
evidence does not disclose the fact, over the signatures of both 
Schwartz and Secretary Ballinger, that at the time he made 
the order listing the Cunningham claim he had both the 
Jones reports before him and must have considered them? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not at that very moment, but 
both before and after that time he had; yes, sir. 

Mr. MADISON. When Gov. Moore was sitting there and 
when Schwartz was present is not the evidence irresistible that 
he had the Jones reports before him or was informed as to 
their contents, and that those things are shown over the 
signatures of those two men? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman is right, unques- 
tionably. 

What caused Schwartz to change the opinion he had always 
held as to their fraudulent character? Why did he concur 
with Ballinger that the claims could go to patent on this lame 
Love report, when such a concurrence was in violation of his 
long-formed judgment? 

How aptly the quotation he used against Mr. Pierce applies to 
himself. Indeed, it seems to have been generally applicable in 
the Land Office at that time. 

It also seems to have been pretty generally known there what 
the attitude of the “king” was as to these claims and how he 
wanted the law of 1908 construed. 

The Pierce opinion construed the act of 1908 very favorably 
to the claimants; in fact, it virtually nullified the 


act so far as it applied to them, and when this opinion, through 
Glavis’s efforts, was brought to the attention of the Attorney 
General that officer overruled it. There was a claim afterwards 
made that the Pierce opinion did not include these claims, but 


Schwartz's quotation and the conduct of the Land Office people 
show how the opinion was received and understood before any 
complications arose, before there was any necessity for explain- 
ing it away, and shows that they considered it favorable. 

How aptly and how completely the witty, loyal, and loqua- 
cious Chief of the Field Service describes the situation by his 
brief quotation : 


It is the curse of kings s 


to be attended by slaves * * that on 


the winking of authority understand a law. 
Let me expand this quotation a little. King John is on the 
throne and young Prince Arthur, the lawful heir, is a prisoner 
in the King’s custedy. He is an eyesore to the King, who is 
very anxious to get him out of the way, and with that end in 
view appeals to one of his retainers thus: 
Hubert, throw thine eyes on that young boy; 
He is a very serpent in my path, and wheresoe’er 
My feet doth tread he lies before me. 
Dost thou understand? Thou ert his keeper. 
The retainer understands and replies; 
I'll keep him so 
That he shall not offend Your Majesty. 

Hubert, however, is more merciful than the King’s suggestion 
would imply, and instead of murdering the Prince he proceeded 
to “keep” him by burning his eyes out with a red-hot iron. 

In an effort to escape what seemed to him certain death, 
Prince Arthur is killed by jumping from the castle wall, and 
his body being discovered by his friends, they charged the King 
with the crime. 

His Majesty was of course under the impression that the 
Prince had been murdered by Hubert, as indeed he expected he 
would be. 

Then it was that when confronted with the charge of murder 
he exclaimed : 7 ; 

It is the curse of kings to be surrounded by slaves * * * that 
at the winking of authority * * * understand a law. 

Why did Schwartz use this language, with the purport of 
which he is quite familiar? He used it no doubt because it so 
aptly described the situation, because it conveyed the thought 
in his mind more fully and more forcibly than a whole essay 
could have done. 

And what is the application of it? Who are the characters in 
the drama as Schwartz saw it acted in the General Land Office? 

Secretary Ballinger, as a matter of course, must be given 
the character of the King. Mr. Frank Pierce is the King’s 
retainer, Hubert; the act of Congress of May, 1908, takes the 
place of the young Prince, as the victim. 

Schwartz was probably as familiar with the whole situation 
as anyone living. He doubtless knew how the King felt toward 
young Arthur, or, in other words, how the Secretary felt to- 
ward the new law and how he wanted it construed. He prob- 
ably knew what the Secretary said to Pierce which constituted 
“the winking of authority.” He knew every circumstance and 
detail of the matter, and in this letter to Carr he condenses the 
whole situation into the well-known and well-chosen quotation 
referred to. . 

Had Schwartz taken the trouble to expand his thought and 
apply it to the situation before him it might have run after this 
fashion : 

Franklin, throw thine eyes on far Alaska; 

Its mines are rich beyond desire, and 

My friends do hunger greatly for the il ; 

A vision of black diamonds ever lies ore them, 
Dost thou understand? Thou hold’st the key. 

Franklin does understand, and on this “ winking of author- 
ity” he uses the key, and with a brief and very brash opinion, 
he unlocks the door and marks the act of May, 1908, for im- 
molation. 

More fortunate than Prince Arthur, its bruised and lacerated 
body is recovered by Glavis, who, with the aid of friends, suc- 
ceeds in restoring it to life and in frustrating the purpose of its 
assailants. 

The majority of the committee commend Schwariz, but they 
condemn Glavis as being suspicious of his superiors without 
reason. I submit, that in view of the facts I have recited, 
Schwartz's conduct is not deserving of commendation and that 
Glaviss conduct is highly commendable. 

And here just a word about the young man Glavis. He is 
truly a young man—when this story opens—only 24 years old. 
He had no ax to grind, no enemies to punish, no friends to 
reward. He had instructions to guide him in his work. He 
believed they were given seriously. He is by nature serious 
and matter of fact. He is not endowed with much imagination, 
but he has an abundance of courage, intelligence, and sterling 
honesty. His horizon is bounded by facts; and truth is a fact. 
He was convinced these claims were in fraud of the law, 
and hence a fraud upon the people. 
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A whole corps of his superior officers tried to shake his pur- 
pose, but in vain. Losing faith in the good intentions of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office he appealed to his 
friend Schwartz and to the secretary. He believed the com- 
missioner to be unfaithful, and in his firm faith in truth and 
right and justice he thought an unfaithful public servant must 


go and that truth and right must prevail. But there again he 
was deceived. His friend Schwartz clung to his superior, and 
so, chief, commissioner, and secretary all stand arrayed against 
him. What shall he do? He knows the value—the enormous 
yalue—of the property which is about to be fraudulently taken 
from the people. He wants to prevent it, but he finds the whole 
department with which he is connected dominated by the same 
feeling—the same spirit—and finally he turns to the Forestry 
Bureau for assistance. His appeal is entertained, his prayer is 
heard. Among the men who serve in the Forestry Bureau he 
thinks he finds a different standard of public morality prevail- 
‘ing. He finds them as faithful as the others seem faithless; the 
one on the alert to serve the people, the other to serve the 
syndicate; he finds the difference between active, aggressive, 
militant, public honesty, and that pretense of patriotism which 
appeals to the weaknesses and prejudices of the people while 
it exploits them; in short, the difference between Gifford Pin- 
chot and Richard Ballinger. 

There are many ways of manifesting courage. The world 
has celebrated in song and story the courage of men who in 
the clamor of war and the excitement of battle have marched 
face to face with death, and I would not pluck a single laurel 
from their brows, but I tell you there is a kind of courage 
higher even than that, the kind that stands alone, unaided, for 
months and even years, facing great odds, facing great loss, 
facing the loss of friends, the loss of place and of prestige, and 
yet stands ever solidly for duty and for that which is right, 
‘simply because it is right. That is the greatest courage, and 
that is the kind of courage shown by this young man Glavis. 

Mr. Ballinger in his statement to the President of September 
4, 1909, and in his testimony before the committee took the po- 
sition that after he became Secretary of the Interior he re- 
nounced all connection with the Cunningham claims, retaining 
only the right to insist on expedition. The reason he gave 
for this was that he acted as legal adviser for the claimants in 
1908, when he was out of office, and therefore could not con- 
sistently pass upon them for the Government when he became 
the head of the department haying jurisdiction of them. He 
says he turned them over to Mr. Frank Pierce, his assistant, 
who was to have control of them. Whether Mr. Ballinger, in 
fact, turned these cases over to Pierce is discussed at some 
length on pages 39 to 42 of our report, and the conclusion is 
there reached that Mr. Pierce was only nominally in charge, 
and that Mr. Ballinger really continued in control; that his 
subordinates knew his attitude in-the premises, and that he was, 
in fact, the guiding spirit in their management, merely putting 
Pierce in front as a figurehead. 

But you ask, Why should he do that? Why should he not 
avow his connection with them, if, in fact, he had such con- 
nection? Why should he hide behind Pierce in the matter? 
I will try to make the reason clear. 

In his statement to the President he says: 

About the middle of May ex-Gov. Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., called on me about the Cunningham cases. I at once sent for 
Mr. Pierce and told Mr. Moore in the presence of Mr. Pierce that inas- 
much as I had been called into consultation about the cases I could 
have nothing to do with them, and that he must take up all matters 
relating to Alaska with Mr. Pierce. 

This seems very fair and very proper, since Mr. Ballinger was 
unfortunate enough to have acted as attorney or adviser for 
persons who had claims pending before him while he was 
commissioner and which would come before him again as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

But another and a weightier reason will appear from the 
“personal and confidential” correspondence which Mr. Bal- 
linger was then carrying on with big interests desirous of 
exploiting Alaska. 

I propose to follow this “personal and confidential” cor- 
respondence and to place it side by side with, his concurrent 
public and official acts and correspondence, and then leave it to 
the House to judge for itself whether he had not another and 
a stronger reason than the one he gave for keeping in the back- 
ground in this matter and for making a buffer out of Mr. Pierce. 
I shall begin with a letter written by Mr. Ballinger on May 11 
to Mr. R. H. Thomson, of Seattle, the man he had picked to 
place in charge of water-power sites and other valuable prop- 
erty as Mr. Newell’s successor at the head of the Reclamation 
Service. 8 

It will not escape your attention as I proceed that the“ pri- 
vate and confidential” letters about the exploitation of Alaska 


precede by so short a period his public protestations that he is 
taking no part in the Cunningham claims, that he could not 
possibly overlook or be unaware of the double part he was 
playing, and to suggest the thought that so far as separating 
himself from the Cunningham claims is concerned, he doth 
protest too much. 

His public and official correspondence and conduct placed 
side by side with his contemporary acts and his private avd 
confidential correspondence, date for date, and fact for fact, 
speaks far more forcibly and in a more accusing voice than could 
any words of mine. It opens with a “ personal and confidential ” 
letter to the general manager of the house of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Co., one of the two great interests which comprise the 


Alaska syndicate. I read: 
[Personal and confidential.] 
May 11, 1909. 


My Drar Mr. THOMSON: Last 
Sunday I was the guest_of Mr. 
George W. Perkins at Yonkers. 
Mr. Perkins is the head of the 
house of J. Rd a Morgan & Co., 
as you perhaps know. He told me 
that he had arranged for a special 
boat to take himself and party, in- 
cluding his family, to Alaska for 
the investigation of the feasibility 
of exploiting Alaska in railroad 
construction and in other lines in 
which he is deeply interested. He 
will sail from Seattle about the 
middle of July. 

He is desirous of having an engi- 
neer accompany him who is not 
allied to any Alaskan interests or 
to any railroad interests or other 
private connection which would in 
any way influence his judgment, 
and he has been insistent on my 
recommending some one familiar 
with the western country to take 
this voyage with him and to ad- 
vise him. Naturally, I could think 
of no one so well equipped as you 
to fill this office, and as the con- 
nection is one of importance and 
the trip would be one of great 
pleasure and prods, it has oc- 
curred to me that you would en- 
joy this form of vacation. On re- 
ceipt of this letter please wire me 
whether it will be worth while for 
Mr. Perkins to consider it possible 
for you to accompany him. 

I hope you will not understand 
by the suggestion above that I 
have in any sense abandoned the 
hope of securing your services in 
the matter about which we con- 
ferred in Seattle. I anticipate 
that not later than September I 
will be able to formally present 
the matter to you. 

Sincerely, yours, 
R. A. BALLINGER. 

Mr. R. H. THOMSON, 

City Engineer, 
Seattle, Wash. 


To this letter Mr. Thomson 
vee a reply, and wrote as fol- 
ows: 


Orricn OF Crty ENGINEER, 
Seattle, Wash., May 20, 1909. 

My Dear Mr. BALLINGER : I have 
just wired: Can arrange northern 
trip, but it may interfere Spokane 
congress. R. H. Thomson.” 

Upon receipt of your letter I, of 
course, went to the mayor with ref- 
erence to a possible absence. I 
said to him that you had asked me 
to make “a trip for unknown pur- 
poses with unknown parties to an 
unknown part of Alaska, beginning 
about the middle of July.” 

Much to my surprise, this 
worked on his honor’s curiosity in 
a most wonderful way, and for 
two days he has tried to see if he 
could not lead out on somethin 
that would reveal the purpose. 
know nothing more than I first 
stated. 

He said to me late this after- 
noon that he had made up his 
mind you wanted me to catch 
some bunch of thieves, and he 
would like to know who they 
were, so as to help me catch them. 

“Now, Thomson,” said he, — 
wire the judge you can go, but 
that if you do it may make it im- 
possible for you to attend the Ir- 
rigation Congress at Spokane, and 
you show me his answer.” 

Under these conditions, judge, 
please write me a blind letter 
which I can show him, so as to 


On May 16, 1909, five days after 
Ballinger thus wrote Thomson, 
Glavis reached Washington to con- 
sult with the office as to the 
meaning of the act of May, 1908. 


On May 17, Glavis had an inter- 
view with Ballinger, in which the 
Secretary seemed to think the law 
favorable to the claimants. Glavis 
urged that the question be sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General. 
Ballinger consented and directed 
Glavis and Schwartz to prepare a 
statement for submission to Mr. 
Wickersham, which they did. But 
that same this statement 
found its way to Pierce’s office in- 
stead of the Attorney General's, 


On May 19 Pierce issued an 
opima construing the act favor- 
able to the Cunningham claimants. 
Glavis was ordered to make a re- 
port at once in conformity with 
that opinion, and some days later 
he did so. 


On May 22, 1909, ex-Goy. Moore 
wrote a letter from the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., to 
Mr. Ballinger, saying Pierce had 
proved a disappointment, and, 
among other things, expressing 
the 2 of disappointment he 
and Mr. Ballinger’s other friends 
felt, and saying a reconsideration 
of the matter would appre- 
ciated, to which Mr. Ballinger re- 
plied, as follows: 

May 24, 1909. 


Hon. Mites C. MOORE, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of 
your letter of May 22, 1909, ex- 
pressing your disappointment at 
opinion of First Assistant Secre- 
tary Pierce with reference to what 
are known as the Cunningham coal 
entries in Alaska, and stating that 
it seems to you that a technicality 
has been allowed to govern rather 
than a liberal construction of law. 

In reply, I have to advise you 
that I can not undertake to issue 
any order or make any ruling in 
the matter as requested, because of 
the embarrassment which would 
result from the fact that I was, 
while not holding an official posi- 
tion, called upon to advise in the 
matter. The case has, however, 
been carefully looked into, and 1 
wish to say that, in view of all 
the facts now disclosed, I would, 
if I were ruling upon the matter, 
hold that the principle announ 
in the opinion of Judge Hanford, 
in the case of Unit States v. 
Portland Coal & Coke Co. et al, 
October 5, 1908, is directly ap- 

licable to these cases, and that 
f the allegations made be proven, 
patents can not issue under the 
oo of the act of April 28, 


As you have been advised, the 
department is disposed to give the 
coal-land act of May 28, 1908, as 
liberal a construction as is con- 
sistent, and, if you and your as- 
sociates desire to take advantage 
of that act, you should proceed in 
accordance with same and with cir- 
cular of instructions of July 11, 
1908. In this connection, atten- 
tion is directed to the paragraph 
of instructions entitled Pending 
oe an 

ery respectfully, 
R. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary. 


1911. 
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satisfy his request, if not his 
curiosity. I must confess to a 
considerable disappointment at the 
curiosity manifested. 

If I go, I will only say that I 
have chosen to 
rest by visiting Alaska; this 
statement will be satisfactory to 
11 expect t t of th 

o go east o e moun- 
tains a day or two with Mr. 
Parry and with Judge Hanford to 
visit their irrigation works, I will 
1 0 stop for a day at North 

a 


ma. 
Very truly, yours, 
i II. THOMSON. 


take my summer 


On receipt of Mr. Thomson’s 
wire and before Thomson’s letter 
of the 20th reached him, Mr. Bal- 
linger wrote him as follows: 

[Personal and confidential.) 
May 22, 1909. 

My Dran Mr. THOMSON : I have 
your telegram of the 20th in an- 
swer to my letter respecting your 
ng a party on an 
Alaan trip. I am not in position 


ther information respecting this 
trip, and I am not sure that 1 
will be in position to make any 
recommendation to Mr. Perkins in 
this particular further than what 

has already been said verbally. 
There is a question in my mind 
whether it would be advisable for 
zon to make this trip in view of m 
esire to have you meet the Presi- 
dent in case he goes to Seattle 
and Alaska. In speaking with him 
to-day it has been agreed that no 
2 would be made in the head 
of the Reclamation Service until 
he had had an opportunity to 

meet you. 
With best regards, I remain, 
Yours, very sincercly, 
R. A. BALLINGER. 
Mr. R. H. THOMSON, 

City Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


May 26, 1909, 
To R. H. THomson, 8 
Seattle, Wash.: 


Aga wire 20th, Alaskan 
trip canceled. 


BALLINGER. 
Thomson replied to this wire as 


follows: 
May 26, 1909. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary of Interior, 
ashington, D. O. 
My Dear Mr. BALLINGER: I am 
ust in receipt of your wire of this 
, advising me as to the can- 
cellation of the Alaska trip, and I 
nare fore sl the . ee aed 
er. e is very greatly pleased, 
because he thinks I can be of more 
service to the country attending the 
pokane congress than in chasing 
thieves in Alaska. 
Very truly, yours, 
R. H. THOMSON. 
Following his wire of the 26th, 
ee Ballinger wrote on same 
y: 


[Personal and confidential. J 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. O., May 28, 1909. 
My Dran MR, THOMSON: Yours 
of the 20th at hand. 


trip canceled.” I 
wire partly so that you could show 
it to Ma or Miller if you desired 
and for the further reason that I 
believe that under all the circum- 
stances it was 


you this 


en into for coop- 
work in relation to water 
associations, whereby coo: 
erative certificates have been is- 
sued for work, labor, and mate- 
rials, ete, The Attorney General 


erative 


On Glavis laid all the 
facts before Mr, H . Hoyt, 


to Attorne 
„Who agr with him 
as to the law, and arranged 
through Hoyt to meet Glavis early 
next morning. On that day Gov. 
Moore wrete the Secretary a let- 
ter saying he was going to take 
the matter up with the President 
through Senator Jones. This let- 
ter reached the Secretary about 
May 27, and on that date he sent 
the following reply: 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1909. 
My Dear Sin; Replying to your 
letter of May 24, addressed to me 
from 8 in which you eriti- 
cise the action of Asst. Secretary 
Pierce and Chief of Field Division 
Glavis in connection with the Cun- 
S, I can only 
I have heretofore 
stated to you, that I am not in a 
osition to dictate to the officers 
voce these va we sg nays pami 
assigne cularly in view o 
the fact Ka I feel some embar- 
rassment on the ground of having 
heretofore advi your people be- 
fore I became Secretary of the In- 
terior. I believe your criticisms 
are unwarranted, but have myself 
taken this matter up with the 
President and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, so that the action of this de- 
partment will ery, be re- 
viewed by the latter, in which 
event you will be promptly ad- 


vised. v n 
ek ours, 
A. e 
Secretary. 


Mr. MILES C. Moo 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


On May 25, as a on, Glavis 
called on the ee General, 
who said he would talk the matter 
over with Mr. reagan od at the 
Cabinet meeting to which he was 
then going. He did talk about it 
there with Ballinger, and the same 
day Ballinger talked with the 
P ni. as stated in his letter 
of May 27 to Gov. Moore. 


On May 26, the day after his 
talk with the President and the 


Attorney General, Ball di- 
rected Pierce to submit the mat- 
ter the Attorney General in 


And on May 27 Ballinger sent 
for Glavis, and told hina’ not to 
make his report on the Cunning- 
ham claims, as he had been di- 
rected to do, that he was having 
the question submitted to the At- 
the epo SE wan abeady Gna Bal 

was alrea - 
linger told him to withdraw it. 


has just declared, pursuant to m 
request, that Eran contracts aah 
certificates are tota void. He 
has decided, in effect, that the only 
source of moneys or means for car- 
rying on reclamation work is the 
reclamation fund itself. As soon 
as I can get copies of this opinion 
I will forward one to you. 


now stands, is $7 

that of the chief engineer, $6,000; 
consulting engineers are 
$5,400. 


Very truly, yours, 
h T. Barursorr. 
Mr. R. H. THOMSON, 


City Engincer, 
V Seattle, Wash. 
arently Mr. Ball re- 


cel some word from Mr. Perkins 
which is not in evidence, for four 
la he again wrote Thom- 


My Dran Mr. THOMSON: Your 
letter of the 26th 
hand 


recommend some one to accom- 
pany him on his voy: to Alaska, 
starting shortly after July 4, for a 
per kee Se sep, tn the 
fhe purpose o rip, 
strictest confidence, is the investi- 
tion of feasible railway construc- 
on in Alaska, th mineral re- 
sources and possibilities tributary 
to any line or lines of road that 
might be considered feasible, an 
in short, desires a man of tha 
experience in ring and in 
g who w be a safe and 
conservative adviser along these 
lines. While I know a number of 
persons on the coast who might 
possibly fill the bill, I hesitate to 
recommend any of them whom 1 
recall at the present time. I 
know that your acquaintance with 
men of engineering and mining ex- 
perience ought to enable you to 
Suggest a man who would fill the 


When the subject was first men- 
tioned to me, as I haye heretofore 
written you, you were the onl, 
person I could think of whom 
could recommend, and in further 
discussing the matter with Per- 
kins after learning the inadvisa- 
bility of your going, he was quite 
insistent that you should assist 

in getting a man, He will 
robably be in Seattle about July 

„ and will call upan you. In the 
meantime you will please write 
Mr. George W. Perkins confi- 
dentially, at his address in New 
York, care J. Pierpont Mor; & 
Co., and you can state that you 
have written him at we request. 
Any further information you 
want from him he will give you 
without hesitation. I have as- 
sured him that he could place im- 
plicit confidence in any statements 
you would be willing to make. 

I am hoping to be able to leave 
Washington June 25, and unless it 
is rape 4 to cuango my plans 
will be in Seattle in the neighbor- 
b of whet 10. 

I am sending you, under separate 
cover, also in confidence, a copy of 
the opinion of Attorney General 
Wickersham, recently rendered at 
my request, in connection with the 
reclamation work, which fully sus- 
tains the position I had theretofore 


ken. 

With best regards, I remain, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed BALLINGER. 

Mr. R. H. THOMSON, 

City Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


He then wrote Mr. Perkins this 
letter to keep him informed: 
[Personal and confidential.] 
Junge 5, 1909. 
My DEAR Mr. PERKINS: I have 
written Mr. R. H. Thomson, city 
engineer of Seattle, to advise you 
respecting a suitable person, quali- 
fied as an engineer and as a min- 
eralogist, such as we discussed 
when I saw you last, to accompany 
ou to Alas! I have asked him 
write you direct, and advised 


M. C. Moonn & Sons (Ixc.), 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
Walla Walla, Wash., June 4, 1909. 
Hon. R. A. 5 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. O. 


Sir: This en yours of 
the 27th altima, Aa which you say 
you have ar taken the matter 
up with the President. Just why 
you did not want Senator Jones to 
see President and submit our 
statement is not quite clear, but I 
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him that, for certain 


reasons, I 
would prefer that he would not go 
to Alaska, as I wish to take up 
with him certain business matters 
this summer. 


I expect to leave for the West 
about the 24th of this month, ar- 
riving in Seattle on or before the 
10th of July. If zog do not sail 
for Alaska prior to that date, I 
will hope to be able to see you. 
Should you be in Washington, I 
trust you will call upon me. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. BALLINGER. 
Mr. Grorcr W. PERKINS, 
Care Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
4 Co., Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


To this Mr. Perkins replied: 


23 WALL STREET, 
New York, June 7, 1909. 


My Dear Jupce BALLINGER: I 
have your letter of the Sth. I ex- 
ie to reach Seattle on the 2d or 

of Jul 
or four 
the 6th or July. I 
may have the pleasure of 
you out there. . 

I am very much obli for your 

letter to Mr. R. H. omson. I 
resume I will hear from him in 
ue course. 
Scares ghar yours, 
EO. W. PERKINS. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Will be back about August 12, 
1909. s 


The next letter is from Thom- 

son to Ballinger: 
Jungs 14, 1909. 
Ben a ee ype 
ecretary of In 
Nad, H. o. 

My Dran MR., BALLINGER: I am 
In receipt of your two letters, one 
of June the 2d, relating to the 
matter of Mr. Perkins, and one of 
zane the 3d, con the opin- 
on. - 
I am writing Mr. Perkins to say 
that I will have a man ready for 
him upon his arrival. I am not 
perfectly clear as yet whom I 
will send, but I have some- 
body ready for him. 

Eve g here is moving fairly 
well. o complaint to make along 


anx line. 
N rds, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
i. H. Thousox. 


Ballinger replied on its receipt: 
[Personal.] 
Jung 19, 1909. 


My Dear Mr. THOMSON : Permit 
me to acknowledge your letter of 
the 14th instant and to than 
you for the information contained 
therein. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. A. BALLINGER. 


Mr. R. H. THOMSON, 


P: 
City Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 


The following letter from Mr. 
Ballinger to Mr. Perkins is a re- 
ply to a letter which was mislaid 
or lost and hence could not be pro- 
duced in evidence: 

Juxe 20, 1909. 


My Dear Mr. PERKINS: Your 
letter of the 19th inviting my son 
Edward to accompany you on your 
trip to Alaska is received. I wish 
to thank Mrs. Perkins and yourself 
for the invitation, but I fear it Is 
not best for him to spend his time 
during his summer vacation on a 
voyage of this nature, as I have 
planned that he will have to do some 
studying to keep up with his col- 
lege work. I have advised him, 
however, of your invitation and 
asked him to see you at Seattle 
on your arrival. Were it not for the 
necessity of his making up some 
delinquencies in his school work I 
ould be greatly pleased to have 
him accompany you. He wa 
fortunately, not as well qualified 
to enter college as he should have 
been. My son will be in Seattle 
on the 22d of this month, havin 
left college on the 17th. I wil 
not arrive in Seattle before the 
10th of July, but hope your 


un- 


will —.— belleve you thought our 
interests would be best su 


rved 
by presenting the matter yourself. 
It was only after you said 


you could not undertake to issue 
order or make any ruling In the 
matter by reason of your having 
been at one time legal adviser for the 
entrymen that it occurred to me the 
matter should be brought to the 
President’s attention. If he rules 
against us or refuses relief, we 
, of course, be 1 to an 

his ruling as final, but we will 
never be convinced that it was fair. 
It is hardly worth while to dis- 
cuss the matter further, but I feel 
compelled to say that when the 
coal-land law was extended to 
Alaska the Government invited its 
citizens to avail themselves of Its 
rivilege. These entrymen spent 
large sums of money and many 
years of time in a careful effort to 
comply with the law, and I think 
you know no fraud was intended 
or any law violated. Some claim- 
ants aver that they never talked 
of a consolidation or heard it dis- 
or mere poate ee 
ningham expect an or 
Aiga tatere other than own 


Commissioner Dennett, in a let- 
ter to the writer, dated April 20, 
says disclosures in a detailed re- 
port from field, received within the 
current month preclude action on 
the entries at present time. It 
would appear that the coal claim- 
ants should know what they are 
charged with and have an oppor- 
tunity to explain. It is further 
submitted that opportunity should 
be afforded to prepare a resent 
a statement of our tion this 
matter of long-delayed patents. 
This request you are respectfuliy | 
asked to approve. 5 


ery truly, 
4 Mites C. Moorz. 


will not be before I arrive home, 
as it will give me at pleasure to 
see you and Mrs. Perkins. 

Mr. Thomson has advised me 
that he has written you respecting 
an expert, and I hope he will be 
able to find a proper person for 


you. 
Please give my best regards to 
Mrs. Perkins, and believe me, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) R. A. BALLINGER. 
Mr. Gro. W. PERKINS, 
23 Wall St., New York City. 


Mr. Ballinger did not get to 
Seattle in time to meet Mr. Per- 
kins before his departure for 
Alaska, but in order to render 
communication easy, Mr. 8 
agent of a J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Interest, wrote him as follows: 
[New York Life Insurance Co., 

346 and 348 Broadway, New 

York. Darwin P. Kingsley, pres- 

ident. Seattle branch office, 

Seattle National Bank Building, 

corner Second Avenue and Co- 

lumbia Street. Telephones: Sun- 

set, main 843; Independent, 402. 

L. Seton Lindsay, agen di- 

rector; Herman Dietz, cashier.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 15, 1909. 
Hon. R. A. BALLINGER, 

Land Office, Federal Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Mr. BALLINGER : I omitted 
to mention yesterday when I saw 
you that should you at any time 
wish to send a telegram to Mr. 
George W. Perkins, that you could 


| reach him over the wireless, or, if 


you prefer, send the message to 
my office and I will see that it 
gets to bim. 

I will let you know the date of 
Mr. Perkius's arrival here as soon na 
as I know anything definite my- 
self. I expect to see him here 
about August 12. 

Yours, v traly, 
L. SETON LINDSAY. 


The column on the left shows the “ personal and confidential ” 
letters; the one on the right shows some of the events happening 
concurrently. 

Well knowing of his secret connivance with the syndicate’s 
general manager, how necessary it was that Mr. Ballinger 
should to all outward appearance have no connection with 
Alaska or the Cunningham claims! 

The President, in his letter of September 13, 1909, exonerat- 
ing Secretary Ballinger and authorizing the discharge of 
Glavis, says: 

The record overwhelmingly establishes that expressly because of your 
previous relation as counsel to one of the claimants, from the time you 
entered upon your duties of the office of Secretary of the Interior until 
the present day, you have studiously declined to have any connection 
whatever with the Cunningham claims * . 

And again: 


Moreover, in May last you came to me and made a similar statement 
to me of your course and intention in respect to those claims. 


If the President had known of this “personal and con- 
fidential” correspondence in aid of the exploitation of Alaska, 
a correspondence which was being carried on at the very time 
Mr. Ballinger was assuring him that he intended to have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the Cunningham claims, would he haye 
written as he did? 

It was on the 24th of May that Glavis saw Hoyt, and Hoyt 
arranged for an interview between Glavis and Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham for the morning of the 25th, at which inter- 
view Glavis told of the Pierce opinion and of the scandal that 
was likely to follow if it was allowed to stand. Later that day, 
at the Cabinet meeting, the Attorney General told Mr. Ballinger 
of his conference with Glavis, and then it was that Ballinger 
mentioned it to the President. 

Now, mark how things were going on. Mr. Ballinger had 
written Thompson two weeks before, on May 11; and on May 
20 Thompson wrote a reply, saying he could go to Alaska with 
Mr. George W. Perkins as expert adviser on the exploitation 
tour. Allowing this letter five days to reach Washington, Mr. 
Ballinger would have received it the very day he was giving 
the President the assurance that he was taking no personal part 
in Alaska coal claims. It would require the pen of a Robert 
Louis Stevenson to properly portray the true nature of such 
conduct. 

If the President knew that while Mr. Ballinger was assuring 
him of his intention to avoid any connection whatever with these 
Claims he was carrying on a secret correspondence with the 
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manager of a great syndicate which then had a good grip on 
many of the most valuable interests in Alaska and was reach- 
ing out, with the “personal and confidential” aid of Mr. 
Ballinger, to get more, what would he have thought and what 
would he have said? 

Is it not a most humiliating situation, that a Cabinet officer, 
one of the President’s official family, the trustee of public 
property of untold value, should be caught red-handed in the 
work of secretly aiding selfish and powerful interests in the 
work of exploiting the very property he held in trust? And then 
to think that in spite of this exposure, and in disregard of 
outraged public conscience, he is still permitted to hold his po- 
sition and continue to administer a trust he secretly endeavored 
to betray! [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In our report we have shown—I think I might say demon- 
strated—that while Mr. Ballinger was out of office in 1908, he 
accepted money from the Cunningham claimants for profes- 
sional services rendered them in connection with those claims, 
and that such conduct was, to say the least, in violation of the 
ethics of the legal profession, and was reprehensible; that in his 
dealings with the President his conduct and his communications 
were intended to deceive, and had the effect of deceiving, the 
President; that his action in sustaining Mr. Perkins, of the Chi- 
cago office of the Reclamation Service, and virtually making 
him independent of his superior officers, although guilty of 
flagrant violations of duty, was inexcusable; and we also dis- 
cussed at some length the Ballinger-Perkins-Thomson confidea- 
tial correspondence, and we drew conclusions therefrom. These 
were among the very material things before the committee for 
its consideration, and yet the majority report has not a word 
to say on any of these matters. 

Why this silence? Why did they ignore such charges and the 
reasons given in support of them? Our report was filed on Sep- 
tember 9, theirs on December 7. They had three months in 
which to study ours, and answer or explain it. They found 
there, supported by our reasons, a specific charge that Mr. Bal- 
linger improperly received a fee of $250 from the Cunningham 
people, and they ignored it; they found a specific charge, and a 
discussion of the evidence supporting it, that Mr. Ballinger did 
not keep his hands off the Alaska coal matters and leave them 
to Pierce, as he told the President and the people he was doing; 
that while Pierce was in the foreground, Ballinger was in the 
background; that although the hand was the hand of Esau, 
the voice was the voice of Jacob [applause on the Democratic 
side]; and they ignore the charge. They found a specific 
charge, with a discussion of the evidence supporting it, that 
Mr. Ballinger condoned highly improper official conduct on 
the part of Mr. Perkins, of the Chicago office, and they 
ignored it; they found a specific charge, based on the evidence, 
that Mr. Ballinger was uncandid and guilty of duplicity in his 
dealings with the President, and that he intentionally deceived 
him in official matters, and they ignored it; they found a dis- 
cussion of the evidence as to his conduct in carrying on a “ per- 
sonal and confidential” correspondence with a representative 
of the Alaska syndicate, with a view to aiding the syndicate 
to exploit the property he held in trust, and they ignored that, 
too. 

Mr. Chairman, under these circumstances, to ignore these 
charges is to admit that the evidence sustains them. 

And, besides, the treatment of some of the evidence which is 
discussed in the majority report is not, in every instance, con- 
spicuously fair. For instance: 

On page 15 of their report Mr. Ballinger’s testimony is quoted, 
from page 3575 of the hearings, as follows: 

I did not represent any of them professionally or otherwise. They 
never had been clients of mine from a legal 3 I never had 
parann business or legal business with a single one of these men 

at are enumerated as Cunningham entrymen. 

I think it is safe to say that when a specific part of the evi- 
dence is thus quoted by the committee on a disputed point, and 
no reference is made to any other evidence on that point, those 
who quote it must be understood to mean that the quotation 
gives the substance and weight of all the evidence on that point; 
and any reader of their report would fairly conclude that the 
quotation did give the weight of all the evidence. Now, does 
the quotation fairly do so? I say it does not; on the contrary, 
the weight of the evidence is clearly the opposite of the state- 
ment quoted. 

In his statement to the President; in Senate Document No. 248, 
page 71; in his yarious letters to ex-Goy. Moore on that sub- 
ject; in his telegrams and letters to Schwartz, Dennett, and 
Pierce; and in other ways Mr. Ballinger has stated that he 
didn’t want to have anything to do with the Cunningham 
claims as Secretary of the Interior, because he had advised the 
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claimants professionally when not in office, in 1908. He admits 
that he received $250 from Clarence Cunningham in connection 
with his services, and that that sum would be a fair fee for 
the service rendered; and in the letter exonerating him, the 
President says [italics ours] : 

The record overwhelmingly establishes that expressly because of your 
previous relation as counsel to one of the claimants * * * you 
studiously declined to have any connection whatever with the Cunning- 
ham claims. À 

Thus it appears that the impression made by the quotation 
is not correct, and to put it mildly, shows a great want of 
familiarity with the testimony. 


On page 13 of the majority report, and again at page —, it 


is argued that a “mere hope” to consolidate after entry was 
not a violation of the law. 

This is trifling with common sense. It is not a.question of a 
mere unexpressed hope. 

How did Cunningham know what had always been the hope 
of the parties, if that hope did not find expression in words? 

Cunningham knew what the law was, and, by every rule, his 
statement must be construed against his interest. His language 
clearly implies an expectation or an intention rather than a 
“mere hope.” I have read that Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast,” but I never read, even in poetry, of the same 
hope springing into the breasts of 25 or 30 widely separated 
men at the same time, involving the same subject matter, and 
that one of them knew what this hope was and when it took 
possession of the others. 

And they were not poets or dreamers or visionaries, either. 
They were hard-headed business men seeking for big profits. 
Among them is one ex-governor of a great State, then a bank 
president; two are presidents of important corporations; five 
are prominent officers in banking institutions; one is an ex- 
president of the Federal Mining & Smelting Co.; and many of 
the others occupy prominent positions in mining, manufacturing, 
life insurance, and other large business interests, and each and 
all of them knowing well when he took his claim or subscribed 
for his “interest” that it would be impracticable to develop 
and operate one claim, or even four claims, under the circum- 
stances. 

When one familiar with the evidence reads in the majority 
report that what the evidence shows amounted only to a 
“mere hope,” one can hardly avoid the thought that some per- 
son not of the committee aided in preparing their report. 

Who could believe that ex-Gov. Moore or A. B. Campbell 
would put his money into common improvements at the outset 
and wait for his profits till Nelson’s claim and Sweeney’s and 
the others were worked out and his claim was reached? Is it 
not clear that from the very beginning they expected the profits 
to be divided as dividends? 

They also say, on page 15, that there was no protest against 
the clear listing at the time it was made, on December 26, 
1907. It is true there was no one then present protesting, for 
no one likely to protest knew the matter was about to come up 
for consideration. Only a day or two before that Glavis 
left the Land Office for the West to investigate this very mat- 
ter and in the belief that time would be given in which to make 
the investigation. 

Who supposes he would not have protested then had he known 
what was about to be done, as he did protest when he learned 
of it four weeks later? But are not the Jones reports, the 
Cunningham plat, and the other documentary evidence which I 
have referred to (then as easy of access as the Love report), 
a sufficient protest, if one were desired? 

They say, on page 17, in an attempt to explain the great 
haste made in the preparation of patents for these claims, that 
patents usually issue in from 30 to 90 days after the papers 
reach the patenting division. But the weight of the testimony, 
including a statement by Senator Netson, the chairman of the 
committee, was that from three months to three years was the 
usual time. 

On page 23 they argue that the “hope” the Cunningham peo- 
ple entertained was for the “ joint working” and not the “ joint 
ownership” of the claims. This argument implies that in the 
judgment of the majority the “joint working” of the claims 
would be allowable under the law. 

If that position be sound, the law is indeed a most remarkable 
misfit—nay, an abortion. It was intended to prevent monopoly 
in Alaska coal, but if it permits the “joint working” of coal 
claims and allows the claimants to arrange from the outset for 
the joint working of claims, how does it tend to prevent mo- 
nopoly in the coal business? 

The land the coal is in has no known value apart from the 
coal, but according to the argument of the majority the law 
denounces only “joint ownership;” hence the claimants can 
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agree as much as they please for “joint operation” of the 
mines, but not for the joint ownership of the land. Congress 
intended to make a law against a monopoly in coal, but they 
tell us it succeeded only in making a law against monopoly in 
land, which is of no yalue except for the coal. Congress meant 
to give the people bread, but according to the majority it suc- 
ceeded only in giving them a stone. To what straits the gen- 
tlemen must have been reduced for reasons when they put that 
one in print. 

On page 24 of their report, the majority concede that Secre- 
tary Ballinger favored the Cale bill in 1908 before he left the 
office of commissioner, but that he is not justly subject to attack 
for that, as he had a provision inserted that the price should 
be not simply $10 per acre, as before, but not less than $10 
per acre. 

But why did the gentlemen stop there? They told but a half 
truth, and every one knows how misleading that often is. Had 
they gone further they would have said that some Alaska claims 
had gone to entry; that is, the $10 per acre had been paid, and 
the receipt certificates therefor had issued, and that the Cale 
bill made an exception in favor of such claims. As none but 
the Cunningham claims had proceeded that far, none but the 
Cunningham claims would get the benefit of the exception. The 
language of the bill in that regard might just as well have read, 
“This bill is intended to favor the Cunningham claims.” No 
other conclusion can be fairly drawn from the evidence. 

Again, the majority say, on page 56, that there is no evidence 
that the Alaska syndicate attempted to acquire any other in- 
terest than half of the Cunningham claims. The word at- 
tempted “ is shrewdly chosen in that statement, and so far as I 
recall, the statement is literally correct. But there is evidence 
that they intended to acquire other coal property there. It ap- 
pears they sent their expert, Mr. Storrs, to the Bering coal field 
to make a full examination and report as to the conditions. His 
report is good evidence of what he was sent there to do, and 
that report is a part of the evidence heard by the committee. 
It is on pages 2326 to 2339. It covers the entire field of about 
30,000 acres, whereas the Cunningham claims include only 2,560 
acres, It tells in detail of the quantity and quality of the coal 
in each group of claims, and it tells of the strategic position of 
each group. Some, on account of their location, he says, it 
would seem unnecessary to acquire at this time, as they are 
pocketed and would await the syndicate’s convenience; others 
it would be good policy to get control of as soon as possible. 

The statement of the majority is, I repeat, true to the letter. | 
The syndicate had made no attempt to acquire these other 
claims, so far as the evidence discloses; indeed, the other claims 
had not proceeded far enough for that; but in view of their 
expert’s report I ask you, Does the statement of the majority | 
fairly state the situation? Is it not a trifle too literal? And 
the letter killeth. 

On page 59 of their report the majority say that— 

Kerby, as confidential clerk to Ballinger, had kept track of all his 
doings and had communicated such facts as he knew to Ballinger's | 
a but all that Kerby could suggest by way of criticism was that 


came to the conclusion that Ballinger intended to remove Newell 
and appoint R. H. Thomson, whom Kerby did not think a fit man. 


This statement is inaccurate in at least three ways. In the 
first place, the evidence does not warrant the statement that 
Kerby kept track of all his doings.” As his private stenog- 
rapher, Kerby necessarily knew of such of the Secretary's do- 
ings as he dealt with in his official capacity. That is the only 
foundation for the statement which would seem to imply that 
he was playing the réle of detective. He never went out of his 
way to watch Ballinger. In the next place, there is no evidence | 
that he told all he knew to Ballinger's enemies, or to anybody, 
till he told it to the committee; in addition, it distinctly ap- 
peared that he would not have told all he knew about Mr. 
Ballinger, even to the committee, if members of the committce 
had not forced him to do so. It was only when cornered and, 
in a measure, compelled that he mentioned the Ballinger-Per- 
kins-Thomson confidential correspondence, and the evidence 
makes it very clear he would not have voluntarily told it at all. 
The evidence also makes it clear that he never did tell it to 
“ Ballinger’s enemies.” In the third place, it is scarcely accu- 
rate to say he could suggest nothing by way of criticism, except 
the Newell-Thomson matter. 

Surely it will not be claimed that Mr. Ballinger’s course with 
reference to the so-called Lawler memorandum is above criti- 
cism; surely gentlemen would admit that the “personal and 
confidential “ correspondence referred to is a proper subject for 
severe criticism, so that the majority in saying Kerby knew 
only one subject of criticism was only one-third right. 

I do not, and will not, attempt to point out all the inaccuracies 
and erroneous conclusions in the report filed by the majority, 
but I have, I think, shown enough to enable you to judge of its 
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general nature and merits. I have shown that there are griey- 
ous sins of commission in it, and even more grievous sins of 
omission; that it is, unintentionally, of course, defective and 
misleading in what it does deal with, and even more so in what 
it fails to deal with. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no personal feeling whatever in this 
matter, and am in no way moved or influenced by such motive. 
I am influenced only bya desire for the public good; by a desire 
to see this great Government of ours administered for the benefit 
of the whole American people, poor as well as rich, rather than 
for the benefit of great interests, already too powerful. The 
birth of this Republic was a protest against special privilege, 
an assertion of the rights of the common man, and it stands 
to-day as the hope of the common man. 

But if its affairs are to be administered by persons who are 
not in sympathy with the common rights of common men, and 
who are controlled by those who already enjoy special advan- 
tage and seek more, we can hardly hope to preserve it in its 
great mission as a Government of the people for the people. 

If I have exhibited any feeling in discussing this matter it 
is only because the evidence convinces me that Mr. Ballinger 
has listened to the siren song of those who are seeking to 
obtain property rights and public advantages to which neither 
the moral law nor the law of the land entitles them, and that 
he had adopted a course of policy in the administration of his 
great office which if followed generally would reverse the 
wheels of political progress, would give the lie to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and eventually place the American people 
5 5 position of drones producing wealth for a favored few 

enjoy. 

Our report has been prepared in this spirit. We have tried 
to follow where the evidence led, regardless of personalities. 

Personally, I think the first duty of government should be to 
protect the poor and the simple and the weak; but unfortu- 
nately government agencies are too often used by the cunning 
and the powerful for the purpose of exploiting and despoiling 
those whom it is its first duty to protect. I may be visionary, 
but I do hope for the time when the people will demand and 
insist that public servants shall be true to public interests, and 
when, in practice as well as in theory, all citizens will be ac- 
corded equal rights before the law. 

It is my hope that this investigation may have contributed 
something to that end. 

May God hasten the day when the unfaithful public servant, 
in whatever station, shall be an object of public scorn and con- 
tempt, the day when we shall have risen to the splendid Jef- 
fersonian ideal—equal and exact justice to all, special privileges 
to none. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
has 1 hour and 30 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcert] has 40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FOSS. I yield to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Papcerr] will have 1 hour and 10 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Foss] will have 1 hour. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. BENNET of New 
York having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Currier, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 32212) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 


| journ. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until 10 o'clock a. m., 
Friday, February 17, 1911. ` 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill of 
the House (H. R. 31599) to authorize the Minnesota River Im- 
provement and Power Co. to construct dams across the Minne- 
sota River, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No, 2178) ; which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 


1911. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 5266) to reim- 
burse the estate of Gen. George Washington for certain lands 
of his in the State of Ohio lost by conflicting grants made under 
the authority of the United States, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2179), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 10357) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent to David Ed- 
dington covering homestead entry, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2181), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
31576) granting a pension to Sinclair R. Boone, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 32807) for an investiga- 
tion by the Geological Survey of the water resources of the Red 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 82808) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act relating to rights of way through certain parks, 
reservations, and other public lands,” approved February 15, 
1901; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 82809) authorizing the 
Independent Order of B'nai B'rith of the United States to 
occupy and construct buildings for the use of the organization 
on lots Nos. 8 and 4, block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 82810) providing for 
the registry of officers, clerks, and employees in the Federal 
service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 977) 
requesting the President to furnish the House of Representa- 
tives certain information; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 978) providing 
for consideration of the bill H. R. 28436, to further increase the 
efficiency of the Organized Militia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 60) for the annexation of Canada; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) ap- 
proving the constitution formed by the constitutional convention 
of the Territory of New Mexico; to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32811) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82812) granting an increase of pension to 
William Mereness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32813) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Mount; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 32814) for the 
relief of Michael O’Hara; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 32815) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel B. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 32816) to 
carry into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case 
of D. H. Chamberlain; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 32817) granting a pension 
to Charles W. Clarke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 32818) for the relief of the 
widow of George H. Morisey; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 32819) granting a pension to 
Hannah M. Seeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32820) granting a pension to Delilah 
Worley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 32821) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin Spicer; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of Union Grange, No. 1078, of 
Seneca County, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Collin King; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, for the creation of a department 
of health; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of Washington Camp No. 26, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, Port Jervis, N. Y., for House 
7 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of New York Agricultural Society, 
for a general parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARLIN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Domi- 
nic N. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Banner Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Milwaukee, Wis., for the illit- 
eracy test in immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Uniontown 
Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, for House 
pu 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

By Mr. CREAGER: Papers to accompany House bill 18219, 
22 the relief of Susan Sanders; to the Committee on Indian 

Airs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Council No. 28, Turtle Creek, 
and Sherwood Council, Pittsburg, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics; Washington Camp No. 752, Mifflinburg, Pa.; 
Local Camp No. 921, Matilda, Pa.; Daniel Webster Camp, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Kenderton Camp, Markleysburg Camp, Wrights- 
ville Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America; United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Monongahela, Pa., for House 
bill 15418; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Samuel Reed; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of citizens of Mecosta County, 
Mich., favoring a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Association of Military Sur- 
geons, for a national department of health; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for 
maximum facilities and minimum rates on all kinds of trans- 
portation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of New York State Agricultural Society, for 
a general parcels-post system; to the Committée on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Ed- 
mond Bonneau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Theodore Hansen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, demanding maximum facilities and minimum rates in 
readjustment of the parcels post, and for transportation of any 
kind; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C., insisting 
that the battleship New York be built in a Government navy 
yard, in compliance with the law of 1910; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Also, petition of W. D. Stevens, many business men of New 
York, and Typothete of New York, and Printing Trade News, 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York, against treaty of arbi- 
tration with Great Britain; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York State Agricultural Society, for a 
general parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Association of Military Surgeons, favoring 
Senate bill 6049, relative to a national department of health; to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine, 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. H. Lou, of Rockford, III., 
against increased postage rate on magazines; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of G. A. Saru Sons & Co., of Rutland, Ill., 
against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the De Laval Separator Co., against Cana- 
dian reciprocity as it affects cream separators; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. A 

Also, petition of Metal Trades Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, for eight-hour day and for the construction of 
the battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts: Petition of Merrimack 
Council, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Grove- 
land, Mass., and Amesbury Council, No. 10, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Capt. Jas. C. Gannon and 71 other fishermen 
of Boston, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William E. Bliss and 23 other residents of 
Salem, Mass., against Senate bill 404, relative to Sunday rest 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, pro- 
testing against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for 
legislation to secure in all kinds of transportation the maximum 
of facilities with a minimum of rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of residents on rural postal routes in North 
Dakota, favoring House bill 26791; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of House of Representatives of North Dakota, 
against the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of North Dakota on rural routes, 
for House bill 26791; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the De Laval Separator Co., against placing 
centrifugal cream separators on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against a parcels- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of W. H. McManus, representing 
Manufacturers’ Association of Portland, Oreg., against the 
Burnham parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
Washington, against Senate bill 404, relative to Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Washington, against a parcels 
post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Washington, for the construction 
of the battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KORBLY: Petition of Lieutenant Frank S. Clark 
Camp, No. 2, Indiana United Spanish War Veterans, favoring 
resolution relative to Francis M. Huls; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Washington Camp No. 
78, Patriotic Order Sons of America, Baltimore, relative to 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of sundry business men in 
Pennsylvania, against a parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 425, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America of Ohl, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of Sauk Center, 
Minn., for increase in pay of rural carriers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of Society of Friends in New Eng- 
land, for neutralization of the canal; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

My Mr. McHENRY: Petition of Washington Camps Nos. 
156 and 106, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Treyorton 
and Centralia, Pa., for House bill 15413; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Banner Grange, No. 860, of 
Yale, Mich., against reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Algonac and Detroit, Mich., for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fredk. A. Tilton, manager Security Trust 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., against increase of postal rates on maga- 
zines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Port Huron Trades and Labor Council, 
against repeal of act of July 1, 1898, relative to method of 
printing bonds, notes, and checks of the Goyernment; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of business men 
of Burchard, Nebr., business men of first Nebraska congres- 
sional district, and citizens of Falls City, Nebr., against parcels- 
port 1 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Also, petition of business men of Julian and Union, Nebr. 
favoring regulation of express companies by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, for building battleships 
in Government yards; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Otoe County, Talmage, and Col- 
lege View, Nebr., against Senate bill 404, Sunday observance 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Washington 
Camps Nos, 346, 135, 518, 227, 711, 197, 3, 444, and 602, Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, and Local No. 602, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, favoring enactment of House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Kensington Lodge, No. 217, and West Phila- 
delphia Lodge, No. 303, International Association of Machinists, 
favoring retention of eight-hour provision in naval appropria- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. Ó., against abolition of the 
eight-hour provision in naval appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Drug Exchange and Retail 
Grocers’ Association, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, for extension of the parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petitions of Hellertown 
Council, No. 838, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
and Washington Camp No. 253, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PEARRE: Petition of Washington Camp No. 6, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of Rising Sun Council, No. 34, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. RHINOCK: Petition of Napoleon Council, Junior Or- 
der United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of F. H. Conger, of the Auld & Conger Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Paper to accompany House bill 32526, 
granting certain property to the city of Hot Springs for a 
public park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons of the United States, favoring a national department of 
health, to that end favoring Senate bill 6049; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Allied Trades Council; Paul Black, of 
New York; the Trow Press, New York; C. S. Address and 150 
other prominent business men of New York City; the Trow 
Directory Printing and Binding Co., J. Fred Millar, W. C. Kim- 
ball, Charles W. Price, Physical Culture Publishing Co., Langer 
& Williams, Every Woman's Magazine, and the Perkins Good- 
win Co., against increase of postage on second-class matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Rhode Island Lodge, No. 
147, International Association of Machinists, of Providence, for 
House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, 

Also, petition of Town Council of Tiverton, R. L, favoring 
Senate bill 5677, promoting efficiency of Life-Saving Service; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of Pomona Grange, No. 22, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Newtown, Bucks County, Pa., and Key- 
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stone Grange, No. 2, of Montgomery County, Pa., for the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 5842, relating to oleomargarine; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Thomas Haigh, of Richland Center, Pa., 
commander of Post No. 145, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department for Pennsylvania, for an appropriation for the 
immediate construction of the Lincoln memorial road from 
Washington to Gettysburg; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, preambles and resolutions of the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, against the enactment of legislation for so- 
called reciprocity with Canada as provided in the recent agree- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 465, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Ardmore, Montgomery 
County, Pa., for the construction of the battleship New York 
in a Government navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of Grande View 
Grange, No. 124, Patrons of Husbandry, Flemington, N. J., and 
Ringoes Grange, No. 12, Patrons of Husbandry, Ringoes, N. J., 
against Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Robert T. Messler and other citizens of 
Somerville, N. J., and George M. Gill, of Orange, N. J., against 
increase of postage on second-class matter; ot the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 8 

Also, petition of De Laval Separator Co., of New York, 
against placing centrifugal cream separators on the free list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Raritan Valley Grange, No. 101, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of South Branch, N. J., and Heightstown Grange, 
No. 96, of Cranbury, N. J., against reciprocal tariff with Can- 
ada; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Manuel Kline, jr., and other citizens of 
Trenton, N. J., for building battleship New York in a Govern- 
ment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Fray, February 17, 1911. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. BEVERIDGE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. i 

USELESS PAPERS IN DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of useless papers in that 
department which are not needed or useful in the transaction 
of the current business. The communication and accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, and the 
Chair appoints the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate. The Secretary will 
notify the House of the appointment thereof. 

UNIVERSAL RACE CONGRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the executive committee of the Universal Race Con- 
gress of London, England, an invitation to the Con- 
gress of the United States to attend the first universal race 
congress to be held in the University of London July 26 to 29, 
1911, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 


Mr. BAILEY presented the credentials of CHARLES A. Cur- 
BERSON, chosen by the Legislature of the State of Texas a 
Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 1911, 
which were read and ordered to be filed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the disposition of 
waters of projects under reclamation acts, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 


the bill (H. R. 31237) making appropriation for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912; further in- 
sists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 18 and 49 to the bill; recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 28, and agrees to the same 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; agrees to the further conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
had appointed Mr. Hutt of Iowa, Mr. Prince, and Mr. SULZER 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 11798. An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers; 

H. R. 24123. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William M. Wightman, deceased ; 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, gaug- 
ers, and storekeeper-gaugers, in certain cases, to $2 a day, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 31056. An act to ratify a certain lease with the Seneca 
Nation of Indians; and 

H. R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of time to 
Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and 
grantees, in which to construct a dam across the Niobrara 
River, on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to con- 
struct electric light and power wires and telephone line and 
trolley or electric railway, with telegraph. and telephone lines, 
across said reservation. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICH PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Home 
Market Club, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Boot and Shoe Club, of 
Boston, Mass., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal a t between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Pearl Wight, of New Or- 
leans, La., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton futures, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers held at Memphis, 
Tenn., praying for the establishment of a permanent tariff 
board, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Iowa Associa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, relative to the death of the late 
Senator JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, of Iowa, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I present a telegram from Thomas Mc- 
Cullough, manager of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, which I ask be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ps tha es MEMPHIS, TENN., February 16, 1911. 


Washington, D. O. 

The following lutions passed by the 
Box F ‘Please — promoting er 8 
tariff commission : 
2 T. 
I do Beaxtily. mndores the astabliahmen’ OF ic TAT EAE 
tarif commission. 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall be forwarded to the President 
of the United States and to both branches of Co: n 

THOS. MCCULLOUGH, Manager. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I also present the following telegrams to 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be printed in 
the Rxconp if there be no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. I certainly will object, because we all get such 
telegrams, and if we put them all in the Record it would be so 
large that it would take a cart to haul it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator objects I will simply say 
that most of them are from my own State, and that they are 
on both sides. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will look across the aisle, he will 
see the telegrams the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN] has in his hand to present. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. I always look at him when I have an 
opportunity, but I should like to have these telegrams printed 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. SCOTT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

The telegrams were ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

Telegrams from C. J. Lindsay, manager of the C. J. Lindsay 
News Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; the Van Camp Hardware & Iron 
Co., of-Indianapolis, Ind.; Elkin Wallick, of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
A. J. Rowland, president of the International Sunday School 
Council, of Philadelphia, Pa.; John R. Bonnell, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; the Indianapolis Book & Stationery Co., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charles A. Phelps, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; the Adsell 
League, of South Bend, Ind., representing advertising interests 
in South Bend, Mishawaka, La Porte, Goshen, Elkhart, Michigan 
City, and Ligonier, in the State of Indiana, and Niles in the 
State of Michigan; Hibben Hollweg & Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; the United Motor Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; Ed. Norris, 
treasurer Tribe of Ben Hur, of Indianapolis, Ind.; the Farmers’ 
Guide, of Huntingdon, Ind.; the Agricultural Epitomist, of 
Spencer, Ind.; the Apperson Bros, Auto Co., of Kokomo, Ind.; 
the Ward Fence Co., of Decatur, Ind.; the Modern Priscilla 
Publishing Co., of Boston, Mass.; William H. Rankin, vice 
president of the Mahon Advertising Co., of Chicago, III.; A. L. 
Haddon, ef Terre Haute, Ind.; J. A. Everitt, editor of the 
Up-to-Date Farmer, of Indianapolis, Ind.; the Leader Printing 
Co., of New Tork City, N. X.; the Christian Herald, of New 
York City, N. V.; Havens & Geddes Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
B. Morgan Shepherd, president of the Agricultural Press League, 
of Richmond, Va.; the Standard Metal Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; James R. Rose & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; the Mooney- 
Mueller Drug Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; Smith & Butterfield 
Co., of Evansville, Ind.; W. V. McCormick, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Ketselman Bros., of Muncie, Ind.; Richard W. Knott, 
editor of the Evening Post and Home and Farm, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I present certain telegrams of leading citi- 
zens and manufacturers of North Carolina protesting against 
the passage of the antioption cotton bill. I ask that the first 
telegram which consists of only a few words may be read and 
that the names attached to the others be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The telegram was read and referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, as follows: 

Witson, N. C., February 16, 1911. 
Hon. Lan S. OVERMAN, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
Scott bill detrimental cotton interest South. Would appreciate your 
appearing before committee in opposition to the bill. 
~ š W. S. Harriss. 
HADLEY Harriss & Co. 
P. L. WOODWARD & CO. 
F. S. Davis. 
W. M. FARMER. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented telegrams, in the nature of memo- 
rials, from Thomas Crabtree, of Greensboro; Woodlaws Manu- 
facturing Co., Armon Manufacturing Co., and Nims Manufac- 
turing Co., of Mount Holly; Gem Yarn Mills, of Cornelius; 
W. C. Heath, of Monroe; German American Co., of Spray; The 
Cons Co., of Spray; J. A. Taylor, William Elworth, M. J. Cor- 
bett, and J. H. Brown, of Wilmington ; Alex Sprunt & Sons, of 
Wilmington; C. B. Bryant, of Charlotte; Hedgpeth & Rucker, of 
Greensboro; W. L. Hall, of Greenville; T. F. Jones, of Wades- 
boro; J. S. Carr, A. H. Boyden, and C. B. Barber, of Raleigh; 
J. H. Cutter & Co., of Charlotte; and Boyden Overman Co., of 
Salisbury, all in the State of North Carolina, and C. S. Webb, 
of Greenville, S. C., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton fu- 
tures, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BURROWS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by popular vote, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of George W. Russell, 
of Atkinson; of James C. Pipe, of Stratham; of M. A. Meader 
and G. T. Kimball, of North Haverhill; of J. W. Sanborn, of 
Pittsfield; of Friendship Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; and of 
Fruitdale Grange, No. 106, Patrons of Husbandry, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee.on Finance. 

Mr. BULKELEY presented memorials of Local Grange of 
Trumbull; of Housatonic Grange; and of Fairfield County 
Pomona Grange, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State 


of Connecticut, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 79, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
ape a which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

Tie also presented petitions of Wolf Den Grange, of Pomfret; 
of Norfield Grange, of Weston; of Housatonic Grange; of Local 
Grange of Trumbull; of Highland Grange; of Local Grange of 
East Lyme; of Unity Grange; and of Harmony Grange, all of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of Madison Grange, of 
Greenwood County; of Local Grange, of Linwood; of Local 
Grange, of Stanley; and of Local Grange, of Eudora, all of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Kansas, remonstrat- 
ing against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were refer- 
red to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented an affidavit in support of the bill (S. 10398) 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel C. Whitwam, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented an affidavit in support of the bill (S. 9989) 
granting an inerease of pension to Darius Wells, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. : 

He also presented sundry papers to accompany the bill (S. 
9989) granting an increase of pension to Darius Wells, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
from the American Metal Co., of Indianapolis; the Indianapolis 
Saddlery, of Indianapolis; the Mooney-Mueller Drug Co., of 
Indianapolis; the Trotter Henry Co., of Indianapolis; the 
American Valve Co., of Indianapolis; of G. A. Schnull, of In- 
dianapolis; the Standard Metal Co., of Indianapolis; of James 
R. Ross & Co., of Indianapolis; the Havens & Geddes Co., of 
Indianapolis; the Indianapolis Book & Stationery Co., of In- 
dianapolis; and of William Fogarty, of Indianapolis, all in the 
State of Indiana, praying that an increase be made in the 
rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams, in the nature of memorials, of 
the Apperson Bros. Auto Co., of Kokomo; of Ekin Wallick, of 
Indianapolis; of Juliett V. Strouse, of Terre Haute; of J. A. 
Everitt, editor Up-to-Date Farmer, of Indianapolis; of Ed. 
Noris, treasurer Tribe of Ben Hur, of Indianapolis; of the Cli- 
max Coffee & Baking Powder Co., of Indianapolis; the National 
Press Association, of Indianapolis; the Adsell League, of South 
Bend; of A. M. Reed, of Muncie; of the Crawfordsville Typo- 
graphical Union, of Crawfordsville, all in the State of Indiana; 
of Leo Rae Axtell, of New Orleans, La.; of the Priscilla Pub- 
lishing Co., of Boston, Mass., and of Norman E. Mack, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., remonstrating against any increase being made in 
the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. : 

He also presented telegrams, in the nature of memorials, of 
Finley Baker,of La Fayette; of George J. Marott, of Indianapo- 
lis; of R. J. Scholz, of Indianapolis; of H. T. Montgomery, A. R. 
Bates, D. P. Moore, and R. Z. Snell, of South Bend, all in the 
State of Indiana, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Scott antioption bill, relative to dealing in cotton futures, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of D. G. Stager, secretary of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, No. 19, 
of Fort Wayne; of Harrold E. Schaible, newspaper agent, of 
La Fayette; of Kitselman Bros., of Muncie; of George W. Duke, 
secretary of the Commercial Club, of Kokomo; of the Farmers’ 
Guide, of Huntington; of C. S. Houghland, counselor Indiana 
State Medical Society, of Milroy; of A. L. Haddon, of Terre 
Haute; of George A. Ryan, editor of Western Horseman, of In- 
dianapolis; of the Ward Fence Co., of Decatur; of the C. J. 
Lindsay News Co., of Indianapolis; and of the United Motor 
Indianapolis Co., of Indianapolis, all in the State of Indiana, 
and of the Chicago Examiner, of Chicago, III., remonstrating 
against any increase being made in the rate of postage on maga- 
zines and periodicals, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the directors of the Milk 
Producers’ Association, of Chicago, Ill, and a memorial of the 
Milk Producers’ Association adopted at its annual meeting at 
Chicago, III., February 6, 1911, remonstrating against the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 
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He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from A. Kiefer Drug Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., praying that an 
increase be made in the rate of postage on periodicals and 
magazines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1317, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

Mr. FRYE presented memorials of Local Grange, of Lime- 
stone; Aroostook-Pomona Grange, of Aroostook County; Good- 
will Grange, of Amherst; Local Grange, of Winthrop, all of the 
Patrons of Husbandry; of M. Irwin, superintendent of the local 
mill of the International Paper Company, of Solon; and of 
sundry citizens of Livermore Falls and Chisholm, all in the 
State of Maine, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial No. 3. 
2o the honorable the Senators and Representatives of the United States 


im Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, prays that 
the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla Walla Military Res- 
ervation and berracks may be ted to Whitman College. The rea- 
sons deemed suficient to justify this memorial are set forth in the 
following statement: 

The War Department has determined that the military service does 
not require the maintenance of a military post at Fort Walla Walla, 

the troops have been withdrawn, except a few necessary caretakers, 
so that in future the preservation of the property will be a burden upon 
the Government, without any compensating benefit. 

The property is, by reason of its situation and character, adapted to 
the needs of itman College; its use 7 the college will be the best 
use to which it can be devoted, and the Nation will derive the greatest 
benefit from the property by intrusting it to an institution in every way 
worthy and capable of using it in the cause of er education. 

There is within the boundarles of the reserva’ 
tery, containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the 
military service of the United States. This cemetery has been well kept 
by the officers and soldiers heretofore stationed at Fort Walla Wal 
and if the prayer of your memorialist shall be granted the trustees of 
Whitman College will assume an obligation to so care for this soldiers’ 
to show perpetually respect due to our country’s 


Texas and Hawail became annexed to the United States without con- 
tributing anything to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor, 


on a soldiers’ ceme- 


and other acquisitions of territory, except the Oregon country, were 
rehased paid for out of the National Long eye? i but more than 
tates of Oregon, 


ontana and W. ng, became part 

of our national domain thro the instrum y 0 ee io- 
neers, of whom Dr. Marcus itman was a type and a leader. ey 
0 


the grasp of a foreign 
public sentiment forced 
the Government to bring to a conclusion the diplomatic 5 

th respect to he treaty with 846, 
whereby the American title was — i and established. 

The scene of one of the tr: es of Ame history is in the imme- 
diate vicini alla. There a monument commemorates 
the lives of Dr. Whitman and his wife and a dozen of their associates, 

t of the van rå of American civilization who were massacred by 
The aboriginal inhabitants. Our Nation loves to honor those whose 
names illuminate the pages of its history. For that purpose the Goy- 
ernment has willingly expended liberal app: tions in ent for 
statuary, monuments, and paintings produced the most ented art- 
ists of the world, and the granting of Fort Walla Walla as a contribu- 
tion to the college founded by an intimate friend and coworker of Dr. 
W e peblicapicited, P. ele citisens, bringing responses in hoera 
ment of pu r patriotic zens, ng responses 

to its — —.—. will be heartily approved the le 
at large. In return for the national a izement resulting 
from the „ and sacrifices of the Oregon aone the 
Nation can well afford to one section of land and buildings 
which it does not zgane for use as a gift to an institution of l 
which the ple of the three Northwestern States have adopted as an 
object of their solicitude and pride. 
itman College is a privately. endowed, nonsectarian, Christian col- 
lege, intended to supply the need of those States for such an institu- 
tion of higher education. It commands the res; and has the earnest 


mpathy of learned people and 
United States, and its des' is 


to grow in importance as the country 
surrounding it shall advance in all the ways that mark the development 
of arts and sciences. No more fitting monument has been erected, not 
to a worthier man, 


The State of Washin 
to the United States posts, 
viz, Fort Lawson, near Seattle, and Fort Wright, near Spokane, each 
including more than 1,000 acres. These 1 were Page Pee after 
they became valuable and after they had been selected for military use, 
and the acquisition thereof for the use of the Government involved labor 
and 3 on the part of the Fe citizens in soliciting 
contributions of land and money and in overcoming objections of owners, 

is many times greater than the highest estimate 
of the value of Fort Walla Walla. 

Therefore your said memorialist earnestly recommends the of 
the said tion, and represents that the State of Idaho the 


and its citizens have paid for and donated 
land comprised within two military 


to the sentiment of pubie pinten, 


land and buildings 
Reserve be made to Whitman College. 
Jean FVV 


CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
This memorial passed the senate on the 24th ur ot genuri, 1911. 
WEETS 


9 ER, 
President of the Senate. 

This memorial received by the governor on the 25th day of January, 

1911, at 11.20 o'clock, and approved on the 25th day of TAEI 1011. 
James H. HAWLEY, Governor. 

I hereby certify that the within house joint memorial No. 3 origi- 
nated in the House of — 1 of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho during the eleventh session. 

James H. WALLIS, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, W. L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of 
house joint memorial No. 3, 9 and Galloway, recommending the 

ge of a resolution granting what is known as Fort Walla Walla 
filitary Reserve and buildings thereon to Whitman College, in the 
State of Washington ( the house January 23, 1911; 3 the 
senate Jan 24, 1911), which was filed in this office the 25th day of 
January, A. D. 1911, and admitted to record. 

In 1 I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of State. 

Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 26th day of January, 


A. D. 1911 
W. L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 
Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Joint memorial, R aig that a grant of the land and build of the 
Fort Walla W. tary Reservation be made to Whitman College. 
To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 
Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, prays that 
the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla alla itary 
ryation and barracks may be granted to Whitman College. The 
reasons deemed sufficient to justify this memorial are set forth in the 


3 statement: 
The 


not require the maintenance of a military post 
and the t have been withdrawn ae a few ogee rgh Rage ag Smee ad 
so that in future the preservation of the property will a burden 
upon the Government without any compensating benefit. 

The ring ang ah by reason of its situation and character, adapted to 
the needs of itman College; its use by the college will be the best 
use to which it car be devoted will derive the greatest 
benefit from the property by intrusting it to an institution in every 
wey anire and capable of using it in the cause of higher education. 

ere is within the boundaries of the reservation a soldiers’ ceme- 
tery, containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the 
military service of the United States. This cemetery has been well 
kept by the officers and soldiers heretofore stat at Fort Walla 
Walla, and if the Rize of your memorialist shall be granted the trus- 
tees of Whitman liege will assume an obligation to so care for this 
= 5 cemetery as to show perpetually the respect due to our coun- 

8 enders. 

Texas and Hawaii became annexed to the United States without con- 
tributing a to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor, 
and other acquisitions of territory, except the Oregon country, were 
a and paid for out of the National Treasury, but more than 

00,000 square miles of country, comprising the of x 
Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming, became part 
of our national domain through the instrumentality of patriotic 
pioneers, of whom Dr. Marcus Whitman was a type and a leader. The 
penetrated the wilderness and wrested that country, with its weal 


„ and the Nation 


eign co tion and held it un the growth of public sen 
forced t Government to bring to a conclusion the lomatic con- 
trove: with respect to its ownership by the treaty with Great Britain 
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Walla Walla. There a monument com- 


ented artists of the world, and th 
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Whitman College is a privately endo „ nonsectarian, Christian 
college, intended supply the need of those States for such an insti- 
tution of higher education. It commands the respect and has the ear- 
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Fort Lawton, near Seattle, and Fort W. 


ht, near Spokane, each in- 
These lands were purchased after they 
d become valuable and after they had been selected for military use 
and the acquisition thereof for the use of the Government involv 
labor and patience on the part of 5 citizens in soliciting 
contributions of land and money and in overcoming objections of own- 
ers, and their present value is many times greater than the highest 
estimate of the value of Fort Walla Walla. 
Adopted by the house terete 23, 1911. 
OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 
Concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911. 
Ben SELLING, President of the Senate. 
Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 4. 
W. F. DRAGER, Chief Clerk. 
Filed February 2, 1911. 


F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 


poime more than 1,000 acres. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify : 

That I have carefully compares the annexed copy of house joint 
memorial No. 4 with the original thereof, which was adopted by the 
house January 23, 1911, and concurred in by the senate February 1 
1911, together with the indorsements thereon, as filed in the office o 
the secretary of state of the State of Oregon February 2, 1911; and 
that it is a correct ipt therefrom and of the whole of such 


or 8 
n testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 
pons at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 3d day of February, A. D. 


[SEAL.] F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 

Mr. JONES. I present a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Memorial praying that a grant of the land and buildings of the Fort 
Walla Walla Military Reservation be made to Whitman College. 


To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Washington, prays 
that the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla Walla Military 
Reservation and Barracks may granted to Whitman College. The 
reasons deemed sufficient to justify this memorial are set forth in the 
igre Š statement: 

The War Department has determined that the military service docs 
not require the maintenance of a military post at Fort Walla Walla, 
and the 1 7 — have been withdrawn except a few pocong caretakers, 
so that in future the preservation of the property will be a burden 
upon the Government without any compensating benefit. 

The property is, by reason of its situation and character, adapted to 
the needs of Whitman College, its use by the college will be the best use 
to which it can be devoted, and the Nation will derive the greatest 
benefit from the property by SEE it to an institution in every 
way worthy and capable of using it in the cause of higher education. 

There is within the boundaries of the reservation a soldiers’ cemeter 
containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States. This cemetery has been well kept 
by the officers and soldiers heretofore stationed at Fort Walla Walla, 
and if the prayer of your memorialist shall be granted the trustees of 
Whitman College will assume an obligation to so care for this soldiers’ 
cemetary as to show, perpetually, the respect due to our country’s 
defenders. 

Texas and Hawali became annexed to the United States without con- 
tributing anything to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor, 
and other acquisitions of territory, except the Oregon country, were 

urchased and paid for out of the National Treasury, but more than 
00,000 square miles of country, comprising tie States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Wyoming became part of our 
national domain through the instrumentality of poene pioneers, of 
whom Dr. Marcus Whitman was a type and a leader. They penetrated 
the wilderness and wrested that country with its wealth of land, for- 
ests, mines, waters, and fisheries from the grasp of a foreign corpora- 
tion and held it until the growth of public sentiment forced the Gov- 
ernment to bring to a conclusion the diplomatic controversy with 
respect to its ownership by the treaty with Great Britain of 1846, 
whereby the American title was finally recognized and established. 

The scene of one of the tragedies of American history is in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort Walla Walla. There a monument com- 
memorates the lives of Dr. Whitman and his wife and a dozen of their 
associates, part of the vanguard of American civilization, who were 
massacred by the aboriginal inhabitants. Our Nation loves to honor 
those whose names illuminate the pages of its history. For that pur- 
pose the Government has willingly expended liberal appropriations in 
payment for statuary, monuments, and paintings produced * the most 
talented artists of the world, and the granting of Fort Walla Walla 
as a contribution to the college founded by an intimate friend of Whit- 
man to honor his memory, and which has appealed to the sentiment of 

ublic-spirited, patriotic citizens, bringing responses in liberal contribu- 
ons to its endowment, will be heartily approved by the people at 
large. In return for the national aggrandizement resulting directly 
from the exertion, privations, and sacrifices of the Oregon pioneers, the 
Nation can well afford to bestow one section of land and the buildings 
which it does not require for use as a gift to an institution of learning 
which the ple of the three Northwestern States have adopted as an 
object of their solicitude and pride. 

Whitman College is a privately endowed, nonsectarian Christian col- 
lege intended to supply the need of those States for such an institution 
of | higher education. It commands the respect and has the earnest 
sympathy of learned people and good people in every section of the 
United States, and its destiny is to grow in importance, as the country 
surrounding it shall advance in all the ways that mark the develop- 
ment of arts and sciences. 

The State of Washington and its citizens have paid for and donated 
to the United States the land comprised within two military posts, viz, 


Fort Lawton, near Seattle, and Fort Wright, near Spokane, each includ- 
ing more than 1,000 acres. These lands were purchased after they had 
become valuable and after they had been selected for military use, and 
the acquisition thereof for the use of the Government involved labor 
and patience on the part of public-spirited citizens in soliciting contri- 
butions of land and money and in overcoming objections of owners, and 
their present value is many times greater than the highest estimate of 
the value of Fort Walla Walla. 

Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ever- 
ett, Wash., remonstrating against the establishment of the pro- 
posed Department of Health, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North 
Yakima, Wash., praying that an investigation be made into 
the affairs of the wireless telegraph companies of the country, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ROOT. I present a resolution adopted by the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


STATE OF New YORK, IN SENATE, 
Ibany, February d, 1911. 


Whereas the present limitations upon the size and weight of articles 
which may be carried by the United States mails do not accord with the 
progressive policies of other countries on this subject; and 

ereas a general extension of the parcels-post system so as to in- 
crease the size and weight of the articles which may be so carried will 
greatly promote the convenience of the public: 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), at the legislature respectfully 
requests the ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States to effect the passage of a law at the present session extending 
the parcels-post system accordingly. 

By order of the senate. 

Patrick E. Mecanx, Clerk. 


Concurred in without amendment, 


Luke McHenry, Clerk. 


Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ches- 
ter, W. Va., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
providing for an increase in the rate of postage on periodicals 
and magazines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WETMORD presented a petition of Rhode Island Lodge, 
No. 147, International Association of Machinists, of Providence, 
R. I., and a petition of Commodore Perry Council, No. 14, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Wakefield, R. I., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DEPEW presented petitions of the Republican League 
of Clubs of the State of New York, the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, the North Buffalo Residents and Business Men’s Associ- 
ation, the Master Plumbers’ Association of Buffalo, and the 
Brewmasters’ Association of Buffalo, of the Common Council of 
the city of Oswego, the North Tonawanda Board of Trade, the 
Kingston Chamber of Commerce, the French and Canadian 
Democratic Association of Greater New York, and sundry citi- 
zens of Watertown and New York City, all in the State of New 
York, praying for the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented memorials of Wallkill River Grange, No. 
983; Carthage Grange; Cambridge Valley Grange, No. 1090; 
Wharton Valley Grange. No. 991; Wadhams Mills Grange; 
Stockton Grange, No. 316; Kendrew Grange, No. 891; Chester 
Grange, No. 984; Dryden Grange, No. 1112; La Fargeville 
Grange, No. 15; Grange No. 576 of Hast Schuyler; Palmyra 
Grange, No. 123; Richfield Grange, No. 771; Minaville Grange, 
No, 668; Mallonsburg Grange, No. 954; Knowlesville Grange, 
No. 1124; Gouverneur Grange, No. 303; Nicholville Grange, No. 
797; Bombay Grange, No. 924; Marion Grange, No. 214; Mans- 
field Grange, No. 1030; Poughkeepsie Grange, No. 839; Indian 
River Grange, No. 19; Sennett Grange, No. 1054; Chester 
Grange, No. 984; Minisink Grange, No. 907; Mandana Grange, 
No. 917; East Fayette Grange, No. 40; Lorraine Grange, No. 
117; Stephens Mills Grange, No. 308; Villenova Grange, No. 
604; Waterport Grange, No. 1059; and Gates Grange, No. 421, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry; of the St. Lawrence County 
Board of Trade, the Gouverneur Dairy Board of Trade, and of 
sundry citizens of Rushville, Three Mile Bay, New York City, 
Morrisville, Niagara Falls, Peconic, Wadhams, East Aurora, 
Albany, and Munnsville, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BOURNE. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


In assembly, February 14, 1911. 
By order of the assembly. 
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There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint memorial raping tat a pan of the land and buildings of the 
Kors Wala Walla itary Reservation be made to Whitman Col- 
ege. 

To the President and Congress of the United States of America: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the State of Proana prays that 
the land and buildings comprising the Fort Walla Walla Military Reser- 
vation and barracks may be granted to Whitman College. The reasons 
oen N to justify this memorial are set forth in the following 
statement : 

The War Department has determined that the military service does 
not require the maintenance of a military post at Fort Walla Walla, 
and the troops have been withdrawn except a few N 
so that in future the preservation of the property will a burden 
upon the Government, without any compensating benefit. 

The property is, by reason of its situation and character, adapted 
to the needs of Whitman College; its use by the college will be the 
best use to which it can be devoted, and the Nation will derive the 
greatest benefit from the property by peaa Sh to an institution in 
Stas did worthy and capable of using it the cause of higher 

jucation. 

There is within the boundaries of the reservation a soldiers’ cemetery, 
containing the graves of a number of men who died while in the mill- 
tary service of the United States. This cemetery has been well ra 
by the officers and soldiers heretofore stationed at Fort Walla Walla, 
and if the 8 of your memorialist shall be granted, the trustees of 
Whitman College will assume an obligation to so care for this soldiers’ 
3 as to show, perpetually, the respect due to our country's 

efenders. - 

Texas and Hawaii became annexed to the United States without 
contributing anything to the wealth of the Nation as a land proprietor, 
and other acquisitions of territory, except the Oregon country, were pur- 
chased and paid for out of the National Treasury, but more than 
tates of Oregon, 


K square miles of country, comprising the 
Washington, Idaho, and parts of Montana and Naf age ge became part 
of our national domain through the instrumentality o trlotle pio- 


neers, of whom Dr. Marcus Whitman was a type and a leader. 2 
penetrated the wilderness and wrested that country, with its weal 
of land, forests, mines, waters, and fisheries, from the. grasp 
foreign corporation and held it until the growth of public sentiment 
forced the Government to bring to a conclusion the diplomatic contro- 
versy, with res to its ownership, by the treaty with Great Britain 
N et whereby the American title was finally recognized and estab- 
shed. 


The scene of one of the tragedies of American history is in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort Walia Walla. here a monument com- 
memorates the lives of Dr. Whitman and his wife and a dozen of 
their associates, part of the vanguard of American clvilization who 
were massacred by the aboriginal inhabitants. Our Nation loves to 
honor those whose names illuminate the pages of its history. For that 
urpose the Government has willingly expended liberal Bio Le riations 
12 payment for statuary, monuments, an pahua produ by the 
most talented artists of the world, and the granting of Fort Walla 
Walla as a contribution to the college founded by an intimate friend 
and coworker of Dr. Whitman to honor his memory, and which has 
appealed to the sentiment of public-spirited, triotic citizens, bring- 
ing responses in liberal contributions to its endowment, will be hear y 
approveđ by the pos at large. In return for the national aggran 
ment resul d age | from the exertion, privations, and sacrifices of 
the Oregon pioneers, the Nation can well affprd to bestow oné section 
of land and the buildings which it does not uire for use as a gift 
to an institution of learning which the people of the three Northwestern 
States have N as an object of thelr solicitude and pride. 

Whitman College is a privately endowed, nonsectarlan, Christian 
college, intended to supply the need of those States for such an insti- 
tution of higher education. It commands the respect and has the 
earnest sympathy of learned people and good people in every section 
of the United States, and its destiny. is to grow in importance as the 
country surrounding it shall adyance in all the ways that mark the 
development of arts and sciences. No more fitting monument has been 
erected, nor to a worthier man. 

The State of Washington and its citizens have paid for and do- 
nated to the United States the land comprised within two military 
posts, viz, Fort Lawton, near Seattle, and Fort Wright, near Spokane 
each including more than 1,000 acres. These lan were purchas 
after they had become valuable and after they had been selected for 
military use, and the acquisition thereof for the use of the Govern- 
ment involved labor and patience on the part of public-spirited citizens 
in soliciting contributions of land and money and in overcoming objec- 
tions of owners, and their present value is many times greater than 
the highest estimate of the value of Fort Walla Walla. 


Adopted by the house ganas 23, 1911. 

OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 
February 1, 1911. 
BEN SELLING, President of the Senate. 


Concurred in by the senate 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
tođian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 


compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 4 with the 


original thereof, which was adopted by the house January 23, 1911, 
and concurred in by the senate February 1, 1911, and that it is a 
correct transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
7 at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 4th day of February, A. D. 
1 


x F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 


Mr. OLIVER. I present a concurrent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania, asking for the 
passage of the Sulloway pension bill. I ask that it may lie ọn 
the table and be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I suggest that being the resolution of a 
legislature of a State it ought to be read. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask that it be read. 


There being no objection, the resolution was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

IN THE SENATE, February 14, 1911. 

Whereas House bill No, 29346, known as the eullowey bill, granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers, sailors, and officers, who 
served in the War of the Rebellion and the War with Mexico, has passed 
the House of Representatives in the Congress of the United States and 
is now pending in the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the house of representatives concur), That we heartily 
Indorse all of the provisions of said bill, and respectfully request our 
Senators in Congress to vote for and use every honorable means to 
secure its passage by the Senate of the United States just as it 
the House of Representatives, without alteration or amendment as to 
benefits provided. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be authorized to 
send a certified copy of the foregoing preamble and resolution to Hon. 
Boies Pexrose and Hon. GEORGE T. OLIVER, Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania in the Congress of the United States. 

Approved, the 15th day of February, A. D. 1911. 

Joun K. TENER. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Harrisburg, February 16, 1911, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 88: 

I do hereby certify that the foregoing and annexed is a full, true, 
and correct copy of concurrent resolution No, 11 of the general assem- 
bly, approved February 15, 1911, as the same remains on file and ap- 
pears of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the secretary’s office to be affixed the day and year above written. 

LS RAL. ROBERT MCAFEE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. GORE. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, which I ask may be printed in 
the Record and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate concurent resolution No. 17. 


A resolution memorializing Congress to 9 — an act 898 the 
ae of the coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and ckasaw 
ations. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United e 
States a bill goo for the sale of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the octaw and Chickasaw Nations; and 

Whereas said bill has been drafted and agreed upon by all Interests 
affected, Indians and white people alike, thereby removing the objec- 
tions to said legislation that have heretofore sted, and all interest 
affected is now urging its passage—the Indians because it will carry out 
the solemn treaty stipulations contained in the supplementary agree- 
ment of 1902 for the sale of their coal and asphalt lands and the dis- 
tribution per capita of the proceeds, and the white people because it 
would result in the development and taxation of a large area of land 
now wholly undeveloped and untaxable, thereby lightening the burden 
of taxation and resulting in fret good to the whole people of the State 
of Oklahoma: Therefore be it 

Resolved ihe senate (the house of representatives concurring 
therein), That the Congress of the United States be, and the same is 
hereby, memorialized to pass an act at the present session of Congress 
that will result in the rig Sansa, of the segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and ckasaw Nations and the distribution of 
the proceeds 9 capita among the Indians. 

Resolved, at a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. T. P. 
Gore and the Hon. ROBERT L. Owen and to the Members of Congress 
of Oklahoma, and that they be requested to present the same to Con- 


ess. 
yr by the senate February 6, 1911. 
J. ELMER THOMAS, 


President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Passed by the house of representatives February 6, 1911. 


„ A. DURANT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Friendship Grange, 
No. 110, of Northfield; Fruitdale Grange, No. 106, of Mason; 
Carroll Grange, No. 160, of Ossipee; Local Grange No. 93, of 
Campton; Miller Grange, No. 34, of Temple; and Local Moun- 
tain Grange, No. 130, of Ossipee, all of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in the State of New Hampshire, and of the Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Co. and the Home Market Club, of Boston, 
Mass., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of Washington Camp, No. 
60, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Boonsboro; of Banner 
Council, No. 43, of Keedysville; and of Local Council of Chester, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, all in the State of 
Maryland, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the National Can- 
ners’ Association, in convention at Milwaukee, Wis., favoring 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Maryland, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


` 
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Mr. OWEN presented petitions of the Board of Trade and 
Merchants’ Association of Fitchburg, Mass.; of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Allentown, Pa.; of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Oakland, Cal.; of the Merchants’ Association and Chamber of 
Commerce of Altoona, Pa.; of the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Jose, Cal.; of the Board of trade of Worcester, Mass.; of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Merced, Cal.; of the Board of 
Trade of Pasadena, Cal.; of the Board of Trade of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; of the Board of Trade of Richmond Hill, New York City, 
N. Y.; and of the Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health of New York City, N. Y., praying for the establishment 
of a national department of health, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of Gaddon Grange, No. 38, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Haddonfield, N. J., and a petition of 
Local Grange No. 29, Patrons of Husbandry, of Elmer, N. J., 
praying for the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 153, of 
Raritan; of Local Grange No. 51, of Mullica Hill; of Local 
Grange No. 184, of Plainsboro; and of Local Grange No. 88, of 
Locktown, all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of 
New Jersey, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Paterson, 
Cranford, Plainfield, Rahway, Orange, Newark, Englewood, and 
Tenafly, in the State of New Jersey, and of the Millville Manu- 
facturing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing 
in cotton futures, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, > 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 84, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Gloucester City, N. J., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Adam Aberle, of Union, 
N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New Jersey Branch, Na- 
tional German-American Alliance, praying that an appropria- 
tion be made for the erection of a monument at Germantown, 
Pa., to commemorate the founding of the first permanent Ger- 
man settlement in America, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

He also presented memorials of the Winthrop Press, of New 
York; the Civics Club of the Oranges, of Orange, N. J.; and of 
sundry citizens of Elizabeth, Arlington, and Montclair, in the 
State of New Jersey, and of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against any change being 
made in the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to read- 
just and enlarge the scope of our present parcels-post system, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

POSTAGE ON MAGAZINES. 


Mr. YOUNG. I present an editorial appearing in the New 
York Evening Journal of February 16, which presents from the 
publishers’ standpoint in a conservative and courteous manner 
the publishers’ side of the pending postage question. I ask that 
it may be printed in the Recoxrp in order that Senators may have 
an opportunity to see it. It is, seemingly, a very carefully pre- 
pared editorial. ; 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


An effort is made to increase the post-office rates on magazines from | 


1 cent a pound 
pepan and is to apply only to the announcements of business men in 
= -i advertis 


business, give employment, and 8 produets will be taxed at four 
times the rate charged for the r of the ma ne. 

It is understood that this change Is ur; y the President and by 
the Postmaster General, Mr. Hitchcock. e believe sincerely that the 
President’s decision and that of Mr. Hitchcock are not based upon a 
full understanding of conditions or the inevitable result of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

And we know quite positively that the opposition as expressed by 
Magazine owners extremely foolish in many cases, and in one 
cane Bb nn opt of Everybody's Magazine—is disingenuous as well 
as foolish. 

The President has been told by Mr. Hitchcock, who acts unquestion- 
ably in good faith, that the post office of the United States loses 

60,000,000 a Pear zu the carrying of the magazines at the present 
prices. à 


to 4 cents a pound. The increase does not affect news- | 


That sounds very impressive at first. But Mr. Hitchcock will admit 
that if to-morrow all of the publication absolutely 
and no longer went through the mails at all, the Government would be 
poner than it is to-day and the post-office deficit would be bigger than 


is to-day. 
For if Mr. Hitcheock were to put all the zines out of the mails 


-he would not be able to discharge one letter carrier. He would not 


potters riage ‘sean Be i, sin, 2 88 : 
own his force clerks. In fac e could not run the office 
for $10,000,000 a year less, to say nothing of $60,000,000 a —— less, 
than at present if all of the magazines were eliminated. 

The machinery of the United States post office, as it stands, is neces- 
sary to the distribution of the mail, without the magazines. 

here can be no question about saving $60,000,000 on the railroad 
transportation of magazines carried by the post office, for the simple 
reason that in spite of the extortionate rates paid to railroads or 
services rendered to the post office, the total amount received by the 
railroads from the Government does not amount to $60,000,000 all told. 

Mr. Hitchcock is sincerely anxious to represent the ple fairly and 
to give them the best results in the management of the ost office. 
For this we give him credit, and any res “ry owner, publisher, or 
3 editor who fails to give him credit is foolish as well as un- 
4 ut Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock, intelligent men, both know that 
t is possible to economize in — that are extremely costly. 

If, for instance, Mr. Hitchcock suddenly found himself manager of a 
large office bui in New York City, he would discover that the ele- 
vators in such a ilding are run at a dead loss. If, however, he 
started in to make the elevator self-supporting, if he charged 1 cent a 
ride to the first floor, and 20 cents for a ride to the twentieth story, he 
could very easily make the elevators show a profit, but he would ruin 
the income of the office building. 

In the post office the condition is somewhat the same, except that 
the efforts to regulate expenses and profit, as planned, would even 
more disastrous than such a plan as we have s in connection 
with office-buflding elevators. : 

The advertisements that go through the mails promote business in the 
United States and promote the prosperity of all the people of the 
United States. 

New businesses, such as those that have built up Battle Creek and 
other American cities, are based largely upon the possibilities of reach- 
ae the public through intelligent advertising. 

ch advertising not only means the pr a Seti of labor on a lar; 
scale, the development of American industry, increase of comfort in the 
community, and increase of general prosperity, but it means also tre- 
3 increase in the most profitable department of post-office 
usiness. 

Every man who advertises successfully through the magazines com- 
pels the writing of many thousands of letters that pay 2 cents each and 
yield a B ress profit to the Government. 

Mr. Hitchcock is in charge of a gigantic organization, one that in- 
volves the spending and the collecting of many tens of millions. We 
are convinced that careful investigation will show him that the adver- 
tising which he thinks is carried at a loss throu the mails in reality 
far more than pays for itself by part peepee p profitable business, and we 
gu t, ye ee fully, that it would be wise to ascertain exactly the 
real effect of this important branch of American business before taking 
steps to discou t and cripple it. 

t is stated in of the post office authorities that they do not 
wish in any way to interfere with the prosperity of the legitimate 
magazines of hi class, but that they seek to control and 8 
illegitimate, dishonest publications that pretend to be organs of publicity 
and are in reality nothing but 5 
The Post Office 1 sa at it is unjust to compel a 
merchant to pay 9 cents per pound for his ca and allow a man 
who falsely calis himself a magazine editor to mail what is nothing but 
a catalogue for 1 cent per pou 

This would be most just, if it were aceurate. But some of the so- 
called catalogues are really the great trade papers. And while it is 
doubtless true, as has been suggested by post-office officials, that to 
discourage these trade papers and throw them out of the mail would 
add greatly to advertising in the newspapers and in the high-class 
rag. ser grins no honest newspaper editor or magazine owner wo' want 
to find prosperity or increase advertising in that way. 

The great trade papers of the country are absolutely essential to the 
business men of the country. The hardware man, the grocer, the tailor, 
all of the men engaged in business, are deeply interested in the particu- 
iar trade Fag so connected with their Hne of work, and the news in 
those trade papers is as vital to them as the news of the greatest 
European events in the dally press. 

The fact is that the circulation of business men’s announcements 
through the mail is a most important part of the great problem of 
Amer distribution. Wide distribution of new ideas and inventions 
of business men is essential to the prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock would be very slow to do anything to 
interfere with the running of water through irrigation pipes to the lands 
that need irrigation. 

We tell Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock sincerely that what the pipes 
are to irrigation, magazines and the other important periodicals, includ- 
ing the great and legitimate trade newspapers, are to the business and 
to the prosperity of this country. 

It is use we know that Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock and the other 
subordinates of Mr. Taft are as sincere in this as in other matters that 
we feel anxious that before taking or urging any steps that would irre- 
vocably interfere with the prosperity of a large class of citizens they 
inform themselves in advance and to the minutest details as to the 
results of such action. 

In the first place, if it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that certain 
illegitimate, bogus publications swindle the Government and the people, 
masquerading as legitimate publications, why is there not intelligence 
enough in the Government to suppress them without suppressing and 
injuring legitimate concerns? 

A farmer kills the snakes on his farm without finding it neces- 
pary to kill everything that moves, including pigs and chickens and 
ducks. The BY gprs post-office plan is to knock everything over the 
noes first and then see what happens afterwards. That is not a wise 
plan. 

Mr. Taft and a ot aie should inform themselves as to the 


enterprises, based upon reliance on moray magazines as seling 
ra 


agencies. These agencies, 
advertisers, into the millions of homes and tell the stories of 
in one year, or in 10 
e 


He would not be able to 


American business men. It would not be 
years, to establish any system of 


distribution, advertisement, and trad: 
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recruiting that would take the place of these monthly distributing 


agents. 

We hope that Mr. Taft and Mr. Hitchcock will ask themselves ear- 
nestly whether it is wise to cut off from the business men the agents 
upon which they rely without giving them at least a reasonable time in 
which to find other means of carrying on their business without injury 
to themselves or their employees. 

It would be a th also for the President and for the Post- 
master General to find out — how many well-paid American citizens 
are engaged in work and depend for a living on the enterprise of busi- 
ness men who, in turn, rely upon advertising for marketing their wares. 

The post office is a vital part of the life of the people. Its activities 
have become essential. Those activities should under no circumstances 
be interfered with or experimented with, except with the greatest cau- 
tion and after fullest investigation. 

We suggest to the President and the Postmaster General that the 
Government could better afford to wait a year, even assuming all that is 
alleged e the magazines to be true, than run any risk of inter- 
fering seriously with many of the most important business enterprises 
of the United States. 

We are especially anxious that what we believe to be a serious 
mistake should not be made in this case, because we appreciate the 
work that Mr. Taft has done and the work that has been done under 
his direction by Mr. Hitchcock toward making the post office what it 
should be, more and more a useful servant of the people. Recently 
announ plans of the Post Office Department, under Mr. Taft's 
administration, embody many wise features worthy of public approval 
and gratitude, including the increase in the postal savings-bank facill- 


ties, the nning, at least, of an intelligent parcels-post system, 
and many other steps. The record of the present Postmaster General, 
making the t office a detector of crime and a discourager of swin- 
dling, of the highest order. 


These things the poopie appreciate, and 
such a record should not be marred by an action which is at best 
hasty and which is misconstrued by those that do not understand the 
President as an expression of personal resentment because certain 
unimportant bilious publications have attacked him personally and 


unjustly. 

2. Saur CLARK, who is to be the director of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, presiding over the Democratic majority, has taken an ex- 
cellent stand in regard to this matter, one that is clear-headed and 
worthy of all praise. 

But there should be in the case no question of politics or of party. 

The vital point is this: The post office suddenly and without sufi- 
cient warning, without proof of careful investigation as to results, 
changes its methods, its charges to a vital degree, and actually and 
specifically singles out for a special tax and for special punishment the 
announcements of business men, whose activities are deyoted to the 
general welfare and the general prosperity. 

It is unfortunate that owners and editors of magazines—many of 
whom are the beneficiaries of a somewhat accidental success and rather 
easily earned conspicuousness—should have organized and expressed in 
a silly fashion their opposition to the suggested change in post-office 
rates. 

These excitable and tactless gentlemen have acted as a nervous 
settler might be expected to act upon the arrival of red Indians. They 
have filled the air with accusations of all sorts and have made the 
very foolish mistake of defending themselyes with false statements. 

* » s s * * . 

The fact is that the Postmaster General and the President of the 
United States are using their intelligence and their best judgment in an 
effort to serve the people and poet the public’s interest. Others 
that know 9 more, by special training, about the magazine ques- 
tion than the President or the Postmaster General, believe that a mis- 
take is being made, one that will have serious consequences not foreseen, 

Mr. Taft and his Postmaster General are perfectly willing to hear 
reasonable statements and take them into account. ator PENROSE, 
the head of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, is a 
man with a clear comprehension of business conditions. Every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives can easily find out for himself the 
part that magazine advertising plays in the business of the community, 
the extent to which it helps business and labor. — 

It ought not to be, and, we believe, it will not be, very difficult to 
persuade those in authority to think 9 and wait at least a 
reasonable length of time before they pass à law that would be the 
first in the history of the United States aimed directly at business men 
and at the efforts of business men to increase American manufactures 
and American distribution. 


Mr. GORE subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document the views of certain pub- 
lishers of the country in relation to the proposed increase in 
postage on second-class mail matter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent for the printing as a Senate document of 
the views of certain publishers upon the subject which he has 
designated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it seems to me that that 
matter was ordered printed, or that some other Senator made 
a similar request this morning. 

Mr. GORE. If that be true, of course I withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter was not ordered printed 
as a public document, but upon the request of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Youna] it was ordered printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. Then I withdraw the request. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 10299) to enlarge 
the site of the Federal building at Akron, Ohio, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15616) for the relief of Louis 
Durst, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1184) thereon. 


Mr. BRIGGS. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 7494) to correct the 
military record of Louis Durst, to ask for its indefinite post- 
ponement, as a House bill on the same subject has been reported 
favorably from the committee. 

oe VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. n 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 7640) to correct the military 
record of James M. Sweat, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1185) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3831) for the relief of James 
Tulley, sufmitted an adverse report (No. 1186) thereon; which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8185) for the relief of Valen- 
tine Fraker, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1187) thereon. 

Mr. WARNER. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1545) to amend and 
correct the records of Company D, Seventh Regiment Provi- 
sional Enrolled Missouri Militia, by including the name of Valen- 
tine Fraker therein, with the dates of his enlistment and dis- 
charge, to ask that it be indefinitely postponed, as a similar 
House bill has been heretofore reported favorably. 

S VICE PRESIDENT. The biil will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3982) for the relief of 
David F. Wallace, reported it with an amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 1188) thereon. . 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am directed by the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
24073) to prohibit interference with commerce among the States 
and ‘Territories and with foreign nations, and to remove ob- 
structions thereto, and to prohibit’ the transmission of certain 
messages by telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of com- 
munication between States and Territories and foreign nations, 
to report it with amendments striking ont sections 8, 4, 6, and 
7 of the bill and without recommendation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BURNHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 26367) to pay certain employees of 
the Government for injuries received while in the discharge of 
duty, reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1190) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments: 

S. 10744. A bill to provide for the purchase of a site for the 
erection of a public building thereon at Sundance, in the State 
of Wyoming; and 

S. 10790. A bill to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Newcastle, Wyo. 


LANDS IN IDAHO, 


Mr. HEYBURN. I ask unanimous consent to call up for 
consideration the bill (S. 10791) to eliminate from forest and 
other reserves certain lands included therein for which the 
State of Idaho had, prior to the creation of said reserves, made 
application to the Secretary of the Interior under its grants 
that such lands be surveyed. 

I would say that this is a measure that is necessary in order 
to complete an arrangement which is pending between ‘the 
officers of the State and the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will it take any discussion? 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; there should be no discussion of it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MANEUVERING GROUNDS, ETC., IN TENNESSEE, 


Mr. FRAZIER. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) creating a 
commission to investigate and report on the advisability of the 
establishment of permanent maneuvering grounds and camp 
of inspection for troops of the United States at or near the 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, with an 
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amendment in the nature of a substitute, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1189) thereon.. I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 


Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether it 
was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; it is a unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It is a substitute, to take the place 
of two joint resolutions passed by the House on the same 
subject. It carries no appropriation but the actual expenses of 
the board. 

Mr. JONES. I ask the Senator if the resolution simply refers 
to land in Tennessee? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It does. x 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment to strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert: 

Sarana ah etc., That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to ap —.— commission co of 
five officers of the Army of the Uni tates to make: A, TOIT and cour 

lete inves ion, and consider — —— or not it is advisable 

——— blish, and maintain a maneuverin; ing — and cam — 

ranges for Uni 


pection rifle and artil 
we the Chickama' and 


ds contigu 
and report 3 as to probable ero of acres o 
purchase, and th 


a lands within N 2 State of Tennessee that may be proposed to ta 
——.— — the 8 for the 2 Sm eae maintenance 
ereon of a aes ng encampm e an ran 
troops from the group of States * 


Tennessee, Kentucky. Illes pi, Alabama, Georgia, Flori North Caro- 

lina, and South Carolina and report on the advisability of establishing 

such camps, rifle and artillery ranges on . lands reopened to 
donated, and whether the lands 

desirable for such purposes, and how much Teed would be properly re- 

quired for said purposes, and whether the lands pro to be do- 

nated are sufficient im quantity for p and con- 


SEC: 
pensation, but shall = paid actual necessary expenses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to. the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 

creating a commission to investigate and report on the advisa- 
bility of the establishment of permanent maneuvering grounds, 
camp of inspection, rifle and artillery ranges for troops of the 
United States at or near the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
Military Park, and to likewise report as to certain lands in the 
State of Tennessee proposed to be donated to the United States 
for said purposes.” 

Mr. FRAZIER, from: the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to accept the title to any lands which 
may be donated to the United States which, in his opinion, may 
be a suitable place for maneuvering, encampment, rifle and ar- 
tillery ranges, and convenient for assembling troops from the 
group of States composed of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina, reported adversely thereon, and the joint resolution was 
postponed indefinitely. 

JAMES DONOVAN. 


Mr. BULKELEY. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
26018) for the relief of James Donovan, and I submit a report 
(No. 1181) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. It provides that in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, James Donovan, who was a private in Company E, 
First Regiment United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a member of said com- 
pany and regiment, but other than as above set forth no bounty, 
pay, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to or by 
reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


- ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE IN COLORADO, 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. From the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
9914) to provide for the appointment of one additional district 
judge in and for the district of Colorado, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
a as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MINNESOTA RIVER DAMS. 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 10836) to au- 
thorize the Minnesota River Improvement & Power Co. to con- 
struct dams across the Minnesota River, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. It is very short. 

The read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
YELLOW FEVER COMMISSION. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 330, submitted 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] on the 27th ultimo, 
providing for the printing of the compilation relative to the 
work of Maj. Walter Reed and the Yellow Fever Commission, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 2, before the word thousand,” 
to strike out “three” and insert “one,” so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That there be printed, with accompan: mpllation, rel geet ner ren —— 
the use of the Senate, 1,060 < 0 co es of the com on — — the 
work of Maj. Walter e Yellow Fever Co: 


The amendment was pear to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


REPORT ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred Senate resolution 337, submitted by Mr. Cuttom on the 
6th instant, reported it without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Reso That there be printed for use of the American commissione 
22. ee E E 
u co) w. was 
transmitted Congress by the President. J 


STEPHENSON GRAND ARMY MEMORIAL, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Printing I report back, 
with amendments, Senate concurrent resolution 7, submitted 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Wrrmore] on July 20, 
1909, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 3, before the word “ thousand,” 
to strike out “fourteen” and insert seven“; in line 6 to strike 
out “four thousand and insert “ fifteen. hundred *; and in line 
7 to strike out “eight thousand” and insert “ three thousand 
five hundred,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurri 
5 there be pesos 38 and bound, in the form of eulogies, includin 


rial, in W. 
e use of the senate, 8,500 
and 2,000 to be 
Committee. 


es e on the occasion of the ned 
ton of the Stephenson Grand. Arm July. 3, 
1909, of whi sof R shall be for for the 


delivered to 


The cumin were agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to, 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AT VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
26685) to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wilson to construct : 
and operate an electric railway over the National Cemetery Road 
at Vicksburg, Miss., and submit a report (No. 1182) thereon. 
I ask for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


1911. 


PRINTING OF DISTRICT CODE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia I report back favorably without amendment the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 144) authorizing the printing of 2,500 
copies of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, and I 
submit a report (No. 1183) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It authorizes 
the Public Printer to print 2,500 copies of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia, as recompiled, indexed, and anno- 
tated by William F. Meyers, master of laws, of the executive 
office of the District of Columbia, under supervision of Edward 
H. Thomas, Esq., corporation counsel, District of Columbia; 100 
copies for the use of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate; 100 copies for the use of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, House of Representatives; and 100 
copies for the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; and 
it authorizes the Public Printer to sell the surplus copies ata 
rate per copy to be fixed by him approximating but not less 
than the cost of printing and binding. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A pin (S. 10887) for the relief of Joseph P. Davis; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBLE (by request) : 

A bill (S. 10838) for the relief of John W. Stockett (with 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 10839) to provide for an experiment in the improve- 
ment of certain highways by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Postmaster General, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 10840) granting a pension to Thomas J. Lester 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN 

A bill (8. 10841) for the relief of Frank J. Boudinot; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 10842) for the relief of Victor Beaulac and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 10843) for the settlement of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURNHAM: 

A bill (S. 10844) for the relief of John H. Baker and others 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

rid Mr. CLAPP: 

A bin (S. 10845) granting an increase of pension to Calvin 
Hitt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 10846) to correct the military record of David 
Hauk (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 10847) for the relief of Robert Craig and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 10848) for the relief of the trustees of the Christian 
Church of Cadiz, Ky.; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BRISTOW submitted an amendment relative to the fixing 
of fees for the grazing of sheep on the national forests, etc., in- 
tended to be propesed by him to the agricultural appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIXON submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the improvement of the national forests 
from $490,000 to $700,000, intended to be proposed by him to 
the agricultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 

ted. 


Mr. BURROWS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,656.25 to pay Charles H. MeGurrin, being the balance 
due him for copies of testimony furnished, by order of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, to members 
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of the subcommittee making investigation of charges against 
WILLIAM LORIMER, a Senator from the State of Illinois, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

* Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $52,000 for the maintenance, etc., of the Platt National 
Park, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate 522, 802.42 for payment of 183 approved claims for dam- 
ages to and loss of private property belonging to citizens of the 
United States, Hawaii, and the Philippines Islands that have 
arisen previous to August 1, 1910, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN B. GARVEY. 
On motion of Mr. SCOTT, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to N from the files of the 
Senate, without leaving tbe papers in the case of Senate bill 
71 gran Garvey, 8 Congress, first ses- 


a pension to John 
sion, no report having been made thereon. 

STENOGRAPHER TO COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE. 


Mr. ROOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 352), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on tures in the Department of 


Expendi 
State >e and it it is hereby, authorized to employ a sar ie age ata 
sala annum, to be paid out of the contingent fund ot 
the 222 $3200 until 31, 1911. 


Mr. KEAN subsequently, from the Committee to Andit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred the foregoing resolution, reported it without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

ABSECON INLET, N. J. 


Mr. BRIGGS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 353), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army be instructed to 
transmit to the Senate the estimates of of cost for the improvement of 
Absecon Inlet, in the State of New Jersey, the same being now before 
the board of review. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAIL MATTER BY PRIVATE EXPRESS. 


Mr. GORE. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 354), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to inform the 
Senate whether there have been frequent, continuous, and tematic 
violations of section 181 of the Criminal Code of the Uni States, 
effective January 1, 1910, and if so, what steps have been taken to pre- 
vent and punish such violations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I ask that the resolution may be again read. 
I did not catch a part of it from the reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the resolution is so indefinite 
that one hardly knows whether to object. I wish the Senator 
from Oklahoma would ask the indulgence of the Senate to state 
what the violations referred to in the resolution consist of. 

Mr. GORE. I think the suggestion is entirely proper, and I 
will ask to have the section referred to in the joint resolution 
read to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Oklahoma before the Senate? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma is for unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. The resolution is evidently going to lead to 
debate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let the section be read so that we may 
know what it is., 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may 
be again read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has just been read, 
and the Secretary was about to read the section of the law 
referred to therein. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 181. Whoever shall establish any private express for the con- 
veyance of letters or packets, or in any manner cause or provide for the 


conveyance of the same by lar trips, or at stated periods, over any 
ost route which is or may established by law, or from any city, 
own, or place, to any other city, town, or place, between which the 
mail is regalarly carried, or whoever shall aid or assist therein shall be 
fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both: Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting any person from receiving and delivering to the 
nearest post-office, postal car, or authorized depository for mail matter, 
any mail matter properly stamped. 

Mr. PENROSE. Now I ask to have the resolution again 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will again read the resolution. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
TEACHERS’ PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that Senate Document No. 585, 
Sixtieth Congress, second session, relative to the teachers’ pen- 
sion laws in the United States and Europe, be reprinted as cor- 
rected to date, and also that 200 additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Senate document room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMPILATION OF RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


Mr. JONES. I present a compilation of reciprocity treaties 
between the United States and foreign countries. I desire to 
have the compilation printed, and I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Printing for its consideration, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, Executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On February 14, 1911: 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Alfred Childers; 

S. 7252. An act granting an annuity to John R. Kissinger; 

S. 10594. An act to authorize S. G. Guerrier, of Atchison, 
Kans., to construct a bridge across the Missouri River near the 
city of Atchison, Kans.; and 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution providing for the printing of 
2,000 copies of Senate Document No. 357, for use of the De- 
partment of State. 

On February 16, 1911: 

S. 1028. An act to appoint Warren C. Beach a captain in the 
Army and place him on the retired list; 

S. 10595. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution reaffirming the boundary line 
between Texas and the Territory of New Mexico. 

On February 17, 1911: 7 

S. 6702. An act to promote the safety of employees and travel- 
ers upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. 


INTOXICANTS AMONGST INDIANS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
824), which was read and referred to the Committee on Indian 
- Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Half a century ago treaties were entered into with Indian 
tribes occupying a portion of the present State of Minnesota, in 
all of which were contained provisions prohibiting the introduc- 
tion, manufacture, use, and traffic in intoxicants in the country 
which was the subject of the treaties. In the years which 
have elapsed since making these treaties conditions have 
largely changed, the Indian population has been reduced, large 
white settlements ha ve been made, and great cities like St. Paul 
and Minneapolis have come to occupy a portion of what, at 
the date of the treaties, was denominated Indian country. 

Notwithstanding these facts, this territory still remains sub- 
ject to the regulations respecting the traffic in liquors originally 
imposed for the protection of the Indians. Such an anomalous 
condition of affairs should no longer continue, and the regula- 
tion of traffic in liquors in those areas now almost exclusively 
occupied by white people should be left to them. In those 
instances where the treaties authorize the President to repeal 


or modify the provisions, I have exercised that right. Some 


of the treaties, however, provide that the provisions referred 
to shall continue and be in force until otherwise provided by 
Congress, 

By the treaty of February 27, 1855 (10 Stat., 1172), with the 
Winnebago Tribe of Indians that tribe ceded to the United 
States a tract of land granted to them by the treaty made Oc- 
tober 13, 1846, within the Territory—now the State—of Minne- 
sota, lying north of St. Peters River and west of the Mississippi 
River, estimated to contain about 897,900 acres, and in part con- 
sideration of the cession the United States agreed to grant to 
the said Indians as their permanent home a certain tract to be 
selected as therein provided. The treaty contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

ART. 8. The laws which have been or may be enacted by Congress 
regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes shail continue 
and be in force within the country herein provided to be selected as the 
future permanent home of the Winnebago Indians; and those portions 
of said laws which prohibit the introduction, manufacture, use of, and 
traffic in ardent spirits in the Indian country shall continue and be in 
force within the country herein ceded to the United States until other- 
wise provided by Congress. 

As there are but few, if any, Indians residing within said 
area, and the Indian Office reports that there is no occasion 
for the continuance in force and effect of the treaty provision 
above referred to, I recommend that legislation be enacted de- 
claring the treaty provision above quoted to be of no further 
force or effect. 

By the treaty of September 30, 1854 (10 Stat., 1109), made 
with the Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior and the Missis- 
sippi, ceding to the United States a large area, comprising the 
8 northeastern portion of the State of Minnesota, it was 
prov > 


ART. 7. No spirituous os shall be made, 


the lands herein set apart sold, or used on any of 


or the residence of the Indians, and the sale 
of the same shall be prohibited in the territ x - 
wise ordered by the President. P AREI NATO CAN URE OENAR 


No legislation has ever been enacted pursuant to this stipula- 


tion, and for this reason the same has remained entirely inef- 
fective. 


According to the latest Indian census reports, there are within 
the area ceded by this treaty about 1,253 Indians, most of whom 
are located within the portion of said territory hereinafter de- 
scribed, whose welfare requires effective laws restricting trafic 
in liquor in their neighborhood. 

I therefore recommend that appropriate legislation be enacted, 
extending the laws of the United States prohibiting the intro- 
duction and sale of spirituous liquors in the Indian country 
throughout that portion of the territory ceded by said treaty, 
particularly described as follows: 


Beginning at a point where the line between townships 45 and 46 
north intersects the line between ranges 15 and 16 west of the fourth 
principal meridian ; thence north along said line to the northeast corner 
of township 53 north, range 16 west; thence west along the line be- 
tween townships 53 and 54 north to the point where it intersects the 
western boundary established by said treaty of September 30, 1854; 
thence following the said treaty line in a southwesterly direction to the 
point where it intersects the line between townships 45 and 46 north; 
thence due east along said line to the 19 of beginning, and all that 
pornon 5 the State of Minnesota which lies east of the fourth princi- 
pal meridian. 


By the treaty of February 22, 1855 (10 Stat., 1165), with the 
Mississippi bands of Chippewa Indians, an area extending al- 
most entirely across the northern part of the State of Minne- 
sota and from its northerly boundary practically to its center 
was ceded to the United States, the provision thereof concern- 
ing intoxicating liquor being as follows: 


Art. 7. The laws which have been or may be enacted by Congr 
regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, to continue an 
be in force within and upon the several reservations provided for 
herein ; and those portions of said laws which prohibit the introduction, 
manufacture, use of, and traffic in ardent 1 wines, or other liquors 
in the Indian country shall continue and in force within the entire 
boundaries of the country herein ceded to the United States until other- 
wise provided by Congress. 

The records of the Indian Bureau show that there are within 
said area, under the jurisdiction of the superintendents of the 
White Earth and Leech Lake Reservations, 7,196 Indians, who 
ean be amply protected by limiting the territory as to which 
said treaty provisions shall remain in force and effect to the 
area within and contiguous to said reservations, particularly 
described as follows: 

Beginning at the mouth of the Wild Rice River; thence in a north- 
easterly direction along the line established b said treaty of Februa 
22, 1855, to the point where it intersects the line between townships 3 
and 33 west of the fifth principal meridian; thence south along said 
line to the northeast corner of township 146 north, range 33 west of 
the fifth pee meridian ; thence east along said line to the northeast 
corner of township 146 north, range 25 west of the fifth principal 
meridian ; thence north along the third guide meridian to the northwest 
corner of fractional townsh p 58 north, range 27 west of the fourth 
principal meridian; thence east to the northeast corner of said town- 
ship; thence south along tha line between ranges 26 and 27 west of the 
fourth principal meridian to the southeast corner of township 53 
north, range 27 west of the fourth principal meridian; thence west to 
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the southwest corner of said township; thence south mong the third 

ide meridian to the point where it crosses the Mississippi River; 
rence down the said river to the mouth of Crow Wing River; thence in 
a westerly direction, following the southern boundary of said treaty to 
the point where it intersects the line between townships 35 and 36 west 
of fifth princi meridian; thence north along said line to the 
northeast corner of township 136 north, range 36 west; thence west 
along the line between townships 136 and 137 north to the point where 
it mtersects the boundary line established by said treaty; nee along 
said boundary to the point of beginning. 

I therefore recommend that Congress modify the article of 
said treaty quoted above so as to exclude from the operations of 
its provisions all of the territory ceded by said treaty to the 
United States, except that immediately above described, 

Wu. H. Tarr. 


THE WHITE House, February 17, 1911. 
DISPOSITION OF WATERS UNDER RECLAMATION PROJECTS, 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 6953) 
authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of projects 
under the reclamation act, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 9, 12, and 13, and agree to the 
same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, and agree to 
the same with amendments as follows: Strike out all of the 
matter in section 1 of the bill, and all of the matter proposed to 
55 inserted in said section, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 

That whenever in carrying out the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, storage or carrying capacity has been or may be pro- 
vided in excess of the requirements of the lands to be irrigated 
under any project, the Secretary of the Interior, preserving a 
first right to lands and entrymen under the project, is hereby 
authorized, upon such terms as he may determine to be just 
and equitable, to contract for the impounding, storage, and car- 
riage of water to an extent not exceeding such excess capacity 
with irrigation systems operating under the act of August 18, 
1894, known as the Carey Act, and individuals, corporations, 
associations, and irrigation districts organized for or engaged 
in furnishing or in distributing water for irrigation. Water so 
impounded, stored, or carried under any such contract shall be 
for the purpose of distribution to individual water users by the 
party with whom the contract is made: Provided, however, That 
water so impounded, stored, or carried shall net be used other- 
wise than as prescribed by law as to lands held in private 
ownership within Government reclamation projects. In fixing 
the charges under any such contract for impounding, storing, or 
carrying water for any irrigation system, corporation, associa- 
tion, district, or individual, as herein provided, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of the reservoir by which such water is to be impounded 
or stored and the canal by which it is to be carried, and such 
charges shall be just and equitable as to water users under the 
Government project. No irrigation system, district, associa- 
tion, corporation, or individual so contracting shall make any 
charge for the storage, carriage, or delivery of such water in 
excess of the charge paid to the United States except to such 
extent as may be reasonably necessary to cover cost of carriage 
and delivery of such water through their works. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the apostrophe which appears 
in said amendment; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the matter proposed to be inserted 
strike out the apostrophe which appears after the word “ cor- 
porations” and insert in lieu thereof a comma; and the House 
agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the apostrophe which appears 
in said amendment; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In the matter proposed to be inserted 
strike out the apostrophe which appears after the word “ cor- 
porations” and insert in lieu thereof a comma; and the House 
agree to the same. 


Amendment as to title: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House as to the title, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the title proposed in said amendment insert the following: “An 
act to authorize the Government to contract for impounding, 
storing, and carriage of water, and to cooperate in the construc- 
tion and use of reservoirs and canals under reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes; and the House agree to the 
same. 

F. E. Warren, 

W. L. JONES, 

J. W. BANEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. A. REEDER, 

RaLrra D. Cors, 

W. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report wns agreed to. 
CHARLES RIVER ( MASS.) BRIDGES, 


Mr. DEPEW submitted the following report: 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the - 


two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
26150) to authorize the cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 
to constract drawless bridges across the Charles River, between 
the cities of Cambridge and Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to section 1 of the bill, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows, to wit: Strike out of the Senate 
amendment the following: 

“Provided further, That the State of Massachusetts shall, 
within a reasonable time after the completion of said bridges, 
or any of them, by legislative enactment provide for adequate 
compensation to the owner or owners of wharf property now 
used as such on said river above any of said bridges, for dam- 
ages, if any, sustained by said property by reason of interfer- 
ence with access by water to said property now enjoyed, be- 
cause of the construction of said bridges without a draw.” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Provided further, That before the construction of said 
bridges or any of them is begun, the State of Massachusetts 
shall by legislative enactment provide for adequate compensa- 
tion for the owner, owners, lessee or lessees of property abut- 
ting on said river above any of the said bridges, for damages if 
any caused to said property or leasehold interests therein by 
reason of interference with the access by water to said prop- 
erty, due to the construction of bridges without draws: Pro- 
vided further, That said legislative enactment shall provide for 
the appointment of three commissioners to hear the parties in 
interest and assess the damages to said property; their decision 
as to the amount of damages and questions of fact to be final; 
said commissioners to be appointed by the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same, 

Also, amend the title of the bill by striking out the present 
title and inserting in lieu thereof as the title of the bill the 
following: “To authorize the construction of drawless bridges 
across a certain portion of the Charles River in the State of 
Massachusetts.” 

Cuauncey M. Depew, 

S. H. Pires, 

Wm. J. STONE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JAMES R. Mann, 

©. G. WASHBURN, 

W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be now laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair lays 
88 Senate the unfinished business, the title of which will 

e stated. 

The Secrerary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
shall be elected by the people of the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I desire to ask leave this morn- 
ing to print in my remarks of yesterday some excerpts from 
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some of the opinions which I did not feel like taking the time 
of the Senate then to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I merely suggest for the record that this 
joint resolution is not before the Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness, but by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is before the Senate by unani- 
mous consent now, certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Culberson Johnston Richardson 
Bankhead Cullom Jones Root 
Beveridge Cummins Kean tt 
Borah Curtis La Follette Shively 
Brandegee Depew immons 
Briggs Dillingham McCumber Smith, 8. C. 
Bristow Dixon Martin Smoot 
rown Fletcher Newlands Stephenson 
Bulkeley Flint Nixon Stone 
Burnham Foster Overman Sutherland 
Burrows Frazier Owen Taylor 
Carter 855 Page Thornton 
Chamberlain Gallinger Paynter Tillman 
Cla app Gamble Penrose Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Gore Percy Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Gronna Perkins Watson 
Crane Guggenheim Piles Wetmore 
Crawford Heyburn Rayner Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the roll call 72 Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I propose to be as brief in this 
discussion as possible, and I desire to say that if there are any 
questions that Senators propose to ask me relevant to the points 
I am making I shall be glad to answer them if I can. My re- 
marks this morning will be upon the Sutherland amendment in 
connection with the suggestions made by the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] in reference to the election of Sena- 
tors by the people. 

The first point I want to suggest to the Senate is this, that 
I propose to speak by the adjudications and not upon an im- 
portant question of this sort to venture opinions of my own, 
because I believe that every subject we are discussing is cov- 
ered by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and while I shall not refer to many of them, and only to ex- 
tracts from a few of them, I shall rest this argument upon the 
cases, 

The first proposition is this: I do not think that the Suther- 
land amendment—and I call it the Sutherland amendment 
because it is an amendment—with a single exception accom- 
plishes any purpose whatever; and I do not think it ought to 
be forced upon us by Members upon the other side who are in 
favor of the passage of the original joint resolution. 

I believe to-day, Mr. President, under the cases—and I am 
not a liberal interpreter of the Constitution—that the Federal 
Congress, without the Sutherland amendment, has the right to 
protect the polls against fraud, corruption, violence, and 
intimidation at Federal elections, 

I want to read now, because it covers the whole case, an 
extract from the case the Senator from Idaho referred to yes- 
terday, but did not read in full. I think it settles this point, 
and this is the most important point in the whole controversy. 

If I am right about that, then I appeal to Senators upon the 
Republican side who are earnestly in favor of the election of 
Senators by the people not to burden us with an amendment 
that accomplishes no purpose at all, and which might imperil 
the passage of the original joint resolution with the votes that 
will be cast against it upon this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Why would it imperil the passage of the 
joint resolution to abrogate that provision of the Constitution? 

Mr. RAYNER. It will imperil it very much if the Demo- 
cratic side votes against it. 

Mr. NELSON. Why would they vote against it? 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I am not a political mind 
reader. If the Senator from Minnesota will come over and con- 
verse with some of them he will find why they will vote 
against it. 

I do not know how our side stands. I am merely speaking 
for myself. I am not here to procure yotes. I am here to tell 
the truth and state my own opinion upon the authorities, 
whether it gains votes or loses votes. I want to say to him 


again that the adoption of the Sutherland amendment will 
imperil the passage of the joint resolution. It is a fact. You 
want a two-thirds vote to pass the joint resolution. The 
Senator from Minnesota is in favor of it, and so am I. We 
want a two-thirds vote to pass it. It takes only a majority 
vote to pass this Sutherland amendment, and I am appealing 

now to Senators who are in favor of the joint resolution and 
who believe as I do in the joint resolution and do not want 
any subterfuge to defeat it. When I use the word “ subter- 
fuge” I use it with entire deference to the Senator from Utah, 
because I know he does not intend it as a subterfuge, because 
he has already stated that even if the amendment be defeated 
he would nevertheless vote for the original proposition. 

Let me read a few extracts from the case. I will not weary 
you with a long citation of authorities. I want to see if we 
can not agree upon some points. This is a complicated and 
delicate proposition we are arguing now. It demands a 
thorough analysis before one can come to a conclusion upon it. 
I have a practical object in view. It is not for the purpose of 
making a speech, because I would rather not make it than make 
it. I want to see if we can not persuade the Republican 
Members who are in fayor of the original joint resolution that 
there is no necessity of putting the Sutherland amendment into 
the body of the joint resolution, and that we can do everything 
we ought to do and everything we want to do without the 
Sutherland amendment just as well as we can do it with the 
Sutherland amendment. That is the purpose of my argument. 

Now, if I am right about that, if I can convince the Senate 
that the Sutherland amendment is unnecessary, except for pur- 
poses that I know you do not want to effect, then why put it in 
and why not give us the joint resolution as it stands, when this 
side, to say the least of it, is divided upon the proposition with 
the Sutherland amendment in? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me a brief question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Sutherland amendment inject any 
new provision into the Constitution that is not already there? 

Mr. RAYNER. It does, most decidedly. 

Mr. NELSON. I should like to have the Senator point it out. 

Mr. RAYNER. I will point it out without any trouble at all. 
It injects a new feature into the Constitution because there is 
nothing in the Constitution now about the popular election of 
Senators. The constitutional provision which applies to the 
election of Senators by the legislature is one thing, and it is an 
entirely different thing when it applies to the election of Sen- 
ators by the people, and it is governed by different principles. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the amendment I have intro- 
duced preserve the constitutional language precisely as it is 
now in section 4, and is not the only effect of it not to introduce 
any new principle into the Constitution, but simply, when we 
provide for the election of Senators by direct vote of the people, 
to provide a new application of an existing principle? 

Mr. RAYNER. This is not the effect. Absolutely, it provides 
for a new principle. There was never an easier proposition to 
prove than that it provides for an entirely new principle, be- 
cause now it is impossible to go behind the organization of the 
legislature. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. RAYNER. One moment; let me finish the answer, and 
then the Senator can ask me another question. It is impossible 
now to go behind the organization of the legislature. Congress 
could not to-day pass an enactment covering the election of a 
legislature that elects a Senator of the United States. But 
when you once apply the Senator’s proposition to a popular elec- 
tion, then Congress to a certain extent, as I will show presently, 
can interfere with the popular election. 

Mr. President, it is the same language, but it is the same 
language applied to an entirely different order of things—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Maryland per- 
mit me one other suggestion? 

Mr. RAYNER. Of course. I shall argue all these questions, 
but nevertheless I will submit to a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When the Constitution was first 
adopted it provided that Congress should have the power to 
regulate commerce among the several States. At the time that 
language was adopted there was no such thing as a railroad, a 
telegraph, or a telephone line in the country. Those things 
were subsequently invented and subsequently put into operation. 
The language of the Constitution giving Congress power to regu- 
late commerce at once applied to those new things. Would the 
Senator say that that was making a new principle or simply 
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the application of an existing principle of the Constitution to a 
new condition of affairs? 

Mr. RAYNER. I have so much to say to-day that I am sorry 
I can not argue about telegraph companies and railroad com- 
panies. I am on the election of Senators by the people, and I 
do not see any similarity between the election of Senators by 
the people and telephone and telegraph companies. The election 
of Senators by the people presents a case sui generis, and while 
I fully grasp the Senator’s suggestion, I submit the comparison 
is not well presented. = 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was trying to illustrate—— 

Mr. RAYNER. With due deference to the Senator from 
Utah, I can not see the slightest similarity between the two 
cases. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator let me go on? I have not 
really begun yet. Will he let me go on and read this extract? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland de- 
sires not to be further interrupted. 

Mr. RAYNER. Not for a few moments, until I haye com- 
menced the argument. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood the Senator was willing 
to submit to interruptions. 

Mr. RAYNER. Submitting to interruptions, which I am per- 
fectly willing to do, is one thing, but submitting to interruptions 
before I have substantially commenced to speak is another. 

Let me read. I read from a case that came from my own 
State, the case of Ex parte Seibold, in One hundredth United 
States: 

It is the ay of the States to elect Representatives to Congress. 
The due and fair election of these Representatives is of vital impor- 
tance to the United States. -The Government of the United States is no 
less concerned in the transaction than the State government is. It 
certainly is not bound to stand by as a passive spectator when duties 
are violated and outrageous frauds are committed. It is directly inter- 
ested in the faithful performance by the officers of election of their 
respective duties. Those duties are owed as well to the United States 
as to the State. This necessarily follows from the mixed character 
of the transaction—State and national. A violation of duty is an 
offense against the United States, for which the offender is justly 
amenable to that Government. No official position can shelter him 
from this and gg ein In view of the fact Mat Congress has plenary 
and paramount jurisdiction over the whole subject, it seems almost ab- 
surd to say that an officer who receives or has custody of the ballots 
given for a Representative owes no duty to the National Government 
which Congress can enforce; or that an officer who stuffs the ballot 
box can not be made amenable to the United Stabes. If Congress has 
not, prior to the passage of the present laws, imposed any penalties to 
prevent and punish frauds and violations of soy committed by ofi- 
cers of election, it has been because the exigency has not been deemed 
sufficient to require it and not because Congress has not the requisite 
power. 

In Ex parte Clark and Ex parte Yarbrough the doctrine de- 
clared in Seibold’s case is reaffirmed, the court saying in the 
latter case: 

If this Government is anything m th 
delegated agents of other States o 12 
superior to the General Government, it must have the power to protect 
the elections on which its existence depends from violence and cor- 
ruption. 

* * s 0 * * * 

The power in either case arises out of the circumstance that the 
function in which the perky is engaged or the right which he is about 
to exercise is dependent on the laws of the United States. 

In both cases it is the duty of that Government to see that he may 
exercise this right freely, and to protect him from violence while so 
cong or on account of so doing. his duty does not arise solely from 
the interest of the party concerned, but from the necessity of the Gov- 
ernment itself, that its service shail be free from the adverse influence 
of force and fraud practiced on its agents, and that the votes by which 
its Members of Congress and its President are elected shall be the free 
votes of the electors and the officers thus chosen the free and uncor- 
rupted choice of those who have the right to take part in that chofce. 

I agree, Mr. President, with the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Field in that case. Justice Field dissented, and he well ex- 
pressed my views. But it is not a question here what my views 
are or what are the views of any other Senator. The question 
is, What has the Supreme Court decided in the Yarbrough case 
and the Seibold case? 

The Supreme Court has decided that under the Constitution 
itself there is a Federal right and that the Government has the 
right to pass laws to protect the Federal right. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President—— 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Ido. 

Mr. CARTER. The Seibold case is, of course, the leading 
case covering the point at issue here. The Senator will admit 
unquestionably that the decision of the court was based upon 
the constitutionality of certain election laws passed under au- 
thority of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, the identical 
section which this joint resolution proposes to strike from the 
Constitution in so far as Federal power is concerned. So I sug- 
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gest to the Senator that if this amendment should obtain and 
the Constitution be amended so as to invest in the State the 
supreme authority, such laws as the Seibold case, construed in 
the light of the Constitution, could not be constitutionally 
enacted. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I wish this opinion had never 
been rendered. I believe in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Field. But there it is, and upon this occasion I must prefer the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States even to that 
of the Senator from Montana. Of course the Senator from Mon- 
tana might be right and the Supreme Court might be wrong, 
but I am bound to accept the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I deny that these cases—absolutely deny— 
that they rest entirely upon section 4 of Article I of the Consti- 
tution, which is the Sutherland amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. RAYNER. One moment. My judgment is that there is 
not a Senator on the Republican side of this Chamber who, 
if the Sutherland amendment is not adopted, would not argue 
that the Constitution of the United States, without the Suther- 
land amendment, protected the right to punish fraud, violence, 
and intimidation at the polls, and they would do so upon the 
strength of these cases. My opinion is merged in that of the 
Supreme Court. I am not giving my opinion. I have read 
the opinion of the court. The whole Republican side believes 
in the proposition that without the Sutherland amendment we 
could do it. I never heard a dissenting view from that in any, 
debate or speech eyer made on that subject in the Senate on 
the other side. We contended to the contrary until these cases 
overruled our judgment. We never believed that, with or with- 
out the Sutherland amendment, this was sound law, but there 
it is and Senators must face it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will yield for an answer to this question: 
Suppose there should be no Sutherland amendment adopted 
and there was a law passed here to punish violence at the polls, 
would the Senator hold that we had the right to do it without 
the Sutherland amendment? 

Mr. CARTER. If the States were invested by the Consti- 
tution with the sole and exclusive power to conduct the elec- 
tiens, the Federal Government would have naught to say re- 
garding them. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to answer the Senator. 

Mr. RAYNER. But you are not answering me. 

Mr. CARTER. The power and duty to pass laws regulating 
elections is based upon the part of the Federal Constitution 
which this joint resolution proposes to strike out. 

Mr, RAYNER. The Senator is wrong. This is not the argu- 
ment of a lawyer that the Senator presents. 

I hope the Senator from Montana is not influenced by what 
his intimate political friend, ex-President Roosevelt, has said 
about this amendment. I hope the Senator is not voting for 
this amendment on the ground that the ex-President has invited 
him to do it. I want to read an extract from what Mr. Roose- 
velt said in a speech he made at Grand Rapids within the last 
few days, in which he advises all of his friends, among them 
the Senator from Montana, to vote for this amendment. He 
says: 

put the United States should under no circumstances surrender one 

article of the control it now has as regards the election of Senators. 

o do so would be a mistake which might have par and far-reachin, 
consequences, and absolutely no argument wor heeding can be ad- 
van in favor of such a change. 

This is very complimentary to the speech of the Senator from 
Idaho yesterday. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘The views of the ex-President are virile and 
persuasive always, but I am satisfied that in this case, having 
made an address to the Senate along the same line some days 
prior to the Grand Rapids speech, I possibly contributed to his 
enlightenment on the subject and thus prepared the way for 
his opinion. 

Mr. RAYNER. I hope the Senator will continue to contribute 
to his enlightenment on the Constitution. 

Mr. President, with all the matchless genius of our ex-Presi- 
dent, with all his profound knowledge of every subject in the 
ereated universe, with all his entire familiarity with every 
proposition and topic that have ever been advanced from the 
creation of the human race, if there is one thing on the face of 
the earth that the ex-President of the United States does not 
know anything about and needs the enlightenment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana—elither in theory or in practice—it is the 


Constitution of the United States. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. President, I now come to the speech of the Senator from 
Montana. I desire to say this about the speech, that you will 
have to read it ever three or four times before you find out that 
there is not anything in it. I say this with great respect to the 
Senator, who is my warm personal friend and whose great ability 
I admit. The first time you read it it leaves an impression 
upon you that the Senator is dead in earnest. The second time 
that you read it you feel that he is a disciple of the great states- 
man and political philosopher who said that language was used 
to conceal thought. The third time that you read it the whole 
legal structure that he has raised dissolves like the fabric of a 
vision. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Talleyrand said it. 

Mr. RAYNER. I am perfectly familiar with this fact. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Maryland said a great 
French philosopher. I merely said sotto voce it was Talleyrand, 
the diplomat, 

Mr. RAYNER. He was somewhat of a political philosopher 
and statesman besides, and I apprehend the Senator from In- 
diana has read some of his political and philosophical observa- 
tions. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Not as many as the Senator has read. 
But, now that I am up, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. About Talleyrand? | 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; not about Talleyrand. We have 
passed that; that is water over the dam. But since there is a 
dispute, in which I am interested, between the Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Montana, I wish to ask the 
Senator this question: If the power over the elections which 
the Senator says is in the National Government according to 
the decision he has read, does not come from section 4, Article I, 
of the Constitution, from what does it come? Is it an inherent 
power or what is it? If it does not have its origin in section 4, 
Article I, what is the source of that power? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Indiana knows perfectly 
well I am not in favor of inherent power. 

Mr, BEVERIDGE. I am not asking what the Senator is in 
favor of; I am asking from what source this power comes. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have covered this point, but I will answer 
you. I do not believe there is any inherent power in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, although the Senator from In- 
diana does believe that it is full of inherent powers. It arises 
from a constitutional right. In the language of the Supreme 
Court, the Constitution guarantees to the States the election of 
Federal Representatives, and it is in the performance of this 
obligation of guaranty that it has the right—and I am using 
the language of the Supreme Court—to pass laws in order to 
accomplish the Federal right that is vested in it. I can not 
state it any plainer. I want the Senator from Indiana to un- 
derstand what I am coming to in a minute. Do not make the 
fatal mistake of supposing for one moment that the Federal 
Government is possessed of the right of suffrage. 

Tke Government of the United States has no right of suffrage. 
Citizens of the United States derive their right of suffrage from 
the States and not from the Federal Government. But when 
the Constitution provides for the election of Federal Repre- 
sentatives, using the language in the Seibold case, the Constitu- 
tion guarantees the exercise of that right and gives Congress 
the right to pass any enactment that may be necessary to protect 
it, and the same principle would apply to the popular election 
of Senators. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I ask the Senator a question, and pos- 
sibly the answer to this very question may determine one vote. 
That is the reason why I am asking it. The Senator from 
Montana says that the source of this power, which the Senator 
from Maryland has described in the language of the Supreme 
Court, is section 4, Article I, of the Constitution. The Senator 
from Maryland says that that is not the source of the power. 
Therefore, I ask him what is the source of that power? I am 
merely asking so that I may know, because if the Senator is 
right, I do not see any consequence in the Sutherland amend- 
ment. I understand the Senator to say that this is a power 
not inherent, but a power implied from the guaranty of the 
Federal Constitution concerning the election of Representatives. 
Is that correct? Is that the source of the power? 

Mr. RAYNER. It is not an inherent power. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. I say it is not an inherent power, but it 
is a power implied. 

Mr. RAYNER. It is not an implied power. It is a right 
guaranteed in the Constitution, because the Constitution pro- 
vides not by implication, but in express language that— 

The House of Representatives shall be com d of Members chosen 
every second year by the ple ef the nera Menken, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislature— 

And our resolution proposes to provide the same method for 
Senators. 

The right of suffrage is in the States, subject to the limita- 
tion that the electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
ib for electors of the most numerous branch of the legis- 
ature. 

The United States Government has nothing to do with the 
right of suffrage, and I propose, if I can, to answer the Senator 
from New York upon that point ina moment. But it has guar- 
anteed the right to vote under the suffrages of the State, and 
guaranteed the right to vote in accordance with the laws of the 
State. It has the right to protect the right to vote. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE rose. 

Mr. RAYNER. Please do not make me repeat that again. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will not bother the Senator at all. 

Mr. RAYNER. You are not bothering me. I never was less 
bothered in my life. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am very glad of it. 

Mr. RAYNER. You do not bother me. I will be very glad 
to have the Senator ask me a question. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No one could bother the Senator; but I 
want to ask this question, because the Senator evades it: What 
is the source of this power? I understand the Senator’s position 
is that this power, which he says exists in the Government of 
the United States, comes from the language of the Constitu- 
tion which he has just read. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. RAYNER. It comes from what I have just read, as ex- 
pressed by the court and eonstrued and defined in the Seibold 
and the Yarbrough cases. I have said this over and over again. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In the Seibold case. I am asking for the 
words of the Constitution from which it comes. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the Senator will read these two cases he 
will find that I have simply used the language of the court and 
net my own. The Senator is familiar with them, I suppose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have read them, but not, of course, 
with that careful attention the Senator has. But if the Senator 
objects to the question, “ What is the source of this power?” I 
will not ask him any more. 

Mr. RAYNER. I have read them very carefully, and if the 
Senator will read them he will find out clearly the source of 
the power. I am not originating the source of power. The 
Supreme Court is responsible for its own opinions. I do not 
share the responsibility except to acquiesce in it, as I am eom- 
pelled to do; and I declare again that the Constitution is be- 
hind the elections and has the right to punish crime at Federal 
elections at the polls by State officials without the Sutherland 
amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator calls attention to section 
2 of Article I of the Constitution. E agree with the Senator that 
that amounts to a guaranty of the right of the voter who has 
been given the right by State law to cast his vote. Under that 
provision the citizen who is deprived of his right to vote, a right 
given him by the State legislature, may maintain a suit in a 
Federal court. That is quite true. But the Senator will agree 
with me, I think, that it is quite as important to prevent people 
who have no right to vote from casting their votes as it is to 
allow people who have a right to vote to cast their votes. 

Does the Senator find in the Constitution any provision, save 
section 4 of Article I, which will permit the Federal Government 
to surround the polls in the various States with such influences 
as will prevent people who have no right to vote from casting 
their votes, to prevent ballot-box stuffing, to prevent intimida- 
tion? Does the Senator find any provision in the Constitution 
that will enable the Federal Government to do those things, 
except section 4 of Article I? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Utah, who is a very well 
informed lawyer, one of the very best in this body, must draw a 
distinction between appointing Federal officers to see that State 
laws are observed and appointing boards of registration and 
boards of certification in violation of the State laws. If the 
Senator asks me whether the Federal Congress would have 
the right to appoint a supervisor to see whether the State laws 
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have been properly executed, I point him to the cases that 
I have read. Not alone to section 2, because that only ap- 
plies to Representatives, but to the other sections of the Con- 
stitution referred to by the Supreme Court in these cases. If 
the Senator asks me whether without his provision the Fed- 
eral Congress could appoint boards of registration to register 
votes and boards of certification to certify the result con- 
trary to the laws of the State, my opinion is that they have no 
right to do that either with his provision or without his pro- 
vision in the resolution. That answers the important question 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Now. Mr. President, let me proceed. The first proposition 
of the Senator from Montana is that it conflicts with the 
fifteenth amendment. He says: 

It may well be taken for Panes that an overwhelming majority 
of the voters and members of the legislature of a State might favor 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote and at the same 
time stand unalterably opposed to the permanent disfranchisement 
of the colored man in such States as might think proper to deny him 
a voice in the selection of United States Senators. 

I ask any Senator here to arise in his seat and tell me what 
right we have to disfranchise the colored man. There is no 
right to disfranchise him. ‘There is no conflict between the 
resolution as we reported it and the fifteenth amendment. 

The Senator from Montana seems to forget what the terms 
of the fifteenth amendment are. How in the world is there a 
conflict between a resolution which gives the States the right 
to determine upon the manner of electing Senators and the 
fifteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States? 
I know the Senator from Utah does not believe there is any con- 
flict between them. One relates to the States, and the resolu- 
tion relates to something entirely different. The language of 
the fifteenth amendment we all recall. Senators will not be in- 
fluenced in their vote by any such suggestion as that. 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude— 

Is the language of the fifteenth amendment. I shall show 
in a moment that there is not a State with its electoral system 
that is violating this amendment of the Constitution or could 
possibly violate it if they wanted to violate it. Therefore, Mr. 
President, there is no conflict whatever between a resolution 
which gives the States by popular-vote the right to determine 
the manner in which Senators shall be elected and the fifteenth 
amendment, which says that you can not deprive anyone of 
his right to vote by reason of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Mr. CARTER rose. 

Mr. RAYNER. Pardon me a moment and then I will yield. I 
want to show the Senator from Montana how wrong he is upon 
almost every point and how one by one the roses fade. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to enjoy the privilege of punc- 
turing these balloons as they pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator says he would like to puncture 
these balloons. The whole speech of the Senator is inflated and 
I am trying to puncture it as an entirety. 

Mr. CARTER. I rather enjoy the Senator’s balloons, but he 
permits them to escape into the air. 

Mr. RAYNER. The proper way to do is to wait until I have 
concluded and then answer the arguments of the Supreme 
Court—in the airship with me. 

Mr. CARTER. I would rather not take them in groups. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator knows there is no one for whose 
opinion, outside of the Supreme Court, I have greater respect 
than I have for his. I therefore, valuing his opinion so highly, 
continue to read from the Senator's. speech: 

A State desiring to avoid eee to the Senate under the 
fourteenth or fifteenth amendments would of course choose United 
States Senators at special elections to be held at such times and con- 
ducted in such manner as the State authorities might see fit to approve. 
The right of a person to a seat in the Senate could not be chalienged 
on account of fraud, violence, or corruption at the polls, regardless of 
the extent to which citizens had been thereby denied equal protection 
of the laws or the right to vote. 

Mr. President, that is not correct. The Senator would not 
announce a proposition of that sort if he were arguing this case 
before any intelligent tribunal in the United States, because the 
right to challenge the election is contained in the Constitution 
of the United States and is not in conflict with the joint resolu- 
tion that we have reported. 

Now, look at Article I for a minute. Section 5 of that 
article is: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members. 

The House is the judge and the Senate is the judge of the 
election of its own Members, and there is nothing in the joint 
resolution that conflicts with that provision of the Constitution. 
Suppose that a Senator were to come here and present his cre- 
dentials, who had been elected by fraud, intimidation, violence, 
or corruption, would not the Senate have a right to reject him? 
Is not that the proceeding which from time immemorial the 
House of Representatives has adopted? Is it not under this 
very section that one Representative after another from almost 
every southern Commonwealth was ejected by the House of 
Representatives because the House of Representatives under 
this section decided upon the election? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when a man comes here with 
credentials as a Member of this body and we pass upon the 
question whether he is qualified or has been honestly elected, 
assuming that we say he has not been honestly elected and is 
not entitled to his seat, does that fact afford any protection to 
the voters at the election? 

Mr. RAYNER. Of course it affords protection to the voters 
at the election, especially if you couple with the power to pun- 
ish fraud, corruption, violence, or intimidation at the polls. I 
want one thing understood in this discussion, and that is that 
all these election laws have been swept from the statute book 
since 1893. In my judgment, there are now no laws of Congress 
affecting Federal elections, and I hope they will never be re- 
enacted, as the States are fully able to cope with this subject. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. RAYNER. I must object now to interruption. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. In a moment. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the most important point of 
this controversy, and I want to cite a case to the Senate, which 
has not yet been cited, that is in absolute conflict with what 
the Senator from Montana has said. Now listen to the state- 
ment and then listen to the case. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Not just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to yield, and he has the floor. 

Mr. CARTER. At the outset of his remarks the Senator 
from Maryland invited interruptions, and I am sorry he has 
changed his mind. 

Mr. RAYNER. But not every moment, may it please the 
Senate. The interruptions should be reasonable, I will yield 
in a moment, 2 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. CARTER], in his speech, said: 

The adoption of the amendment would give substantial though lim- 
ited national sanction to the disfranchisement of the Negroes in the 
Southern States. In their disfranchisement we now passively acqui- 
esce, but with this supine attitude some Senators are not content. 

Mr. President, I want to read to the Senate the case of Wil- 
liams v. Mississippi. I say to the Senate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided conclusively that the 
electoral systems of the South are valid and constitutional, and 
can not be set aside. I will only read about 10 or 12 lines from 
that ease, and it is a case that ought to have appeared in this 
debate long ago. In that case the Supreme Court cited the 
constitution of Mississippi, and said, that notwithstanding the 
constitution of Mississippi and the reasons the supreme court 
of Mississippi gave for the adoption of its constitution, that 
constitution still must stand as valid under the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

What did the supreme court of Mississippi say in reference 
to the election laws of Mississippi? I invite the Senator's atten- 
tion to this proposition. I want to read to the Senator what 
the Supreme Court of the United States said, but first I will 
read what the supreme court of Mississippi said: 


Within the field of permissible action under the limitations imposed 
by the Federal Constitution, the convention swept the field of expedi- 
ents, to obstruct the exercise of suffrage by the Negro race. 


And further the court said, speaking of the Negro race: 


By reason of its previous condition of servitude. and dependencie: 
this race had acquired or accentuated certain peculiarities of habit, o 
temperament, and of character, which clearly distinguished it as a race 
from the whites. A patient, docile people; but careless, landless, mi- 
gratory within narrow limits, without forethought; and its criminal 
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members given to furtive offenses, rather than the robust crimes of the 
whites. estrained by the Federal Constitution from discriminating 
against the Negro race, the convention discriminates against its char- 
acteristics, and the offenses to which its criminal members are prone. 

That is the language of the supreme court of Mississippi. 
Now, what does the Supreme Court of the United States say? 

But nothing tangible can be deduced from this. If weakness were 
to be taken advantage of, it was to be done within the field of - 
missible action under the limitations imposed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion,“ and the means of it were the alleged characteristics of the Negro 
race, not the administration of the law by officers of the State. Besides, 
the operation of the constitution and laws is not limited by their lan- 
guage or effects to one race. They reach weak and vicious white men 
as well as weak and vicious black men, and whatever is sinister in 
their intention, if anything, can be prevented by both races by the ex- 
oe of that duty which voluntarily pays taxes and refrains from 

Mr. President, this, in conflict with the statement made by 
the Senator from Montana, practically upholds every elec- 
toral system enacted, either by law or by constitution, in every 
Southern Commonwealth. Now I get to the next proposition, 
and I will hurry through. 

This is my friend's criticism on our joint resolution: 

Under the amendment recited in the committee joint resolution there 
is nothing to prevent a State from electing one person for 10 terms in 
the Senate or 10 persons for one term each at the same election. 

Mr. President, if I did not know that my friend from Mon- 
tana was a perfectly abstemious and temperate person, in 
reading these remarks—that we could elect 10 Senators at one 
time under our resolution, or one person for 10 terms—I would 
suppose that he was laboring under the delightful influence of 
some exhilarating beverage that had magnified the horizon of 
his thoughts and had illuminated with radiant and fantastic 
figures the field of his constitutional observations. [Laughter.] 
Under this joint resolution the Senator says we can elect one 
person for 10 terms or 10 persons for one term, all at the same 
election. 

Then, when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was an- 
swering the Senator from Montana, pointing him to the clauses 
of the Constitution which I have quoted—the fifteenth amend- 
ment and to the qualification clause of the Constitution—and 
asked him to answer, the Senator said: 

k I very sh th case pre- 
5 CC A z 

But he has not reached it yet; the Senator has never reached 
it, and he never will. 

Now, let me give the last point in the Senator’s argument. I 
ask the Senator from Montana, with great respect, does he 
really believe this: 

Would not a certificate of ‘election, in due form, when properly certi- 
fied by the legally authorized officers of the State, be conclusive on the 
Senate as to all questions save and except those touching the qualifica- 
tions of the person named in the certificate to hold a seat in the Senate? 

Does the Senator really believe that a certificate would be 
conclusive and that the Senate could not go behind the certifi- 
cate? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. I do. 

Mr. CARTER. Under the Constitution as it is, the Senate 
could go behind the returns; under the Constitution as the 
Senator from Maryland would have it, the Senate could not go 
behind the returns. 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, I understand that is the statement of 
the Senator; but what reason on the face of the earth he gives 
for such an opinion I can not divine. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Maryland is well aware of 
the fact that under the Constitution as it is the Senate does not 
inquire into the election of members of the legislature of a 
State; it does not attempt to ascertain whether members were 
elected by fraud, violence, or otherwise, but accepts the or- 
ganized legislature as the mouthpiece of the sovereign power. 
We may inquire into the action of the members of the legisla- 
ture in connection with the election of a Senator, but when 
the legislature has been duly organized we can not and do not 
go behind that organization to ascertain by any inquiry how 
the members were elected. 

Mr. President, in the case here presented, if the sole and 
exclusive power to fix the time and prescribe the manner of 
conducting an election in a State is given over to the State, then 
we must give full faith and credit to the official action of the 
duly constituted authorities of the State who certify to the 
result of that election. 


Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, this will not do. We now 
inquire into the fact whether a Senator has been properly 
elected by the legislature of his State, and when you change an 
election from the legislature to the people you have the same 
right to inquire whether a Senator has been properly elected 
by the people of the State. The credentials are only prima 
facie. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. CARTER. Ah, Mr. President—— 

Mr. RAYNER. We will be the same judges of the election of 
Senators by the people that we are now judges of the election 
of Senators by the legislatures. It requires no further answer 
than that. To tell me that if a man has been elected by fraud, 
by violence, by intimidation, or corruption we must, because of 
the mere fact that he has his credentials from the governor, 
admit him, and have not any right to inquire into the validity 
of his election, is a proposition in conflict with this provision 
of the Constitution and at variance with all the practice from 
time immemorial in the Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator’s argument 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. RAYNER. Well, not just now, because the Senator can 
make his own speech in his own time. I would like to go on. 
It is not necessary for the Senator to make a speech every 
minute contemporaneously with mine, and I decline to yield. 

Mr. CARTER. But, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to yield. 

Mr. CARTER. I rise to a question of order, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator rises to a question 
of order. He will state his question of order. 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator in the beginning courted inter- 
ruptions and questions. At the present moment I am attempt- 
ing on his invitation to reply to a question propounded, but 
since the reply makes the Senator wince I will resume my ‘seat. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I will proceed, leaving the 
speech of the Senator from Montana, because he seems to be so 
highly displeased with his own speech and discomfited by it. 
I will proceed briefly to the argument of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] before I conclude. I want to 
read the colloquy between the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] and the Senator from New York, and I want to see 
whether I can not convince the Senator from New York that he 
is wrong in the proposition that he stated in that colloquy. 
There is no one at the American bar for whose opinion I have 
a higher respect than I have for that of the Senator from New 
York; there is no one for whose professional and private and 
public character I have a greater admiration. I know that in 
the heat of conflict he is as fair a foe as anyone could en- 
counter, and I believe that if he states a proposition of law 
| and makes what I consider to be a fatal mistake, when his 

attention is called to it he will retract the statement he has 
made upon further reflection and an examination of the authori- 
ties. Now, let me read just a short colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the Senator from New York. ‘The 

Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] said: 

Mr. President, do I understand the Senator from New York to mean 
that if the States have now upon their statute books laws which - 
late the suffrage in those States, such as the Senator speaks of as “the 
grandfather clause,” though that is simpl a term generic in its char- 
acter which relates to a general class egislation—does the Benator 
mean that, with the laws now upon the statute books of the several 
Southern States, if the pre amendment of the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SUTHERLAND] should be adopted and we should pass the joint reso- 

ution to amend the Constitution and it should be ratified by three- 

fourths of the States, it would then be within the power of Congress, if 
it conceived that these grandfather clauses as they are called—all the 
body of laws with reference to the regulations and limitations of the 
pas ble in the Southern States—if Congress should conceive that they 
were unconstitutional, does the Senator mean that, in his opinion, Con- 
would have the power, under the amendment of the Senator from 
tah, to annul those ee and to make Federal laws to control the 
election of Senators such ey Bae to insure the right to vote to all 
persons thought by Congress to be entitled to vote? 

Mr. Roor. Without the slightest doubt. 

Mr. Bacon. Well, Mr. President, it is well that we are given this 
notice of what the Senator does mean and what the Sutherland amend- 
a: ROOT. I meant to put you on notice, and I mean to put the whole 
country on notice“if my words are able to do so. 

With great deference to the Senator from New York, I say 
that he is mistaken in the proposition of law, entirely mistaken. 
He is at variance with the decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
I will proceed within the space of a very few moments to at- 
tempt to demonstrate that he is wrong. 

Mr. President, what is that proposition? Let us look at it 
a moment. Of course I know the Senator from New York is 
perfectly honest and sincere. I know that the Senator is op- 
posed to the popular election of Senators by the people. He 
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has said that, and we know it. I do not believe for a moment 
that he wants the Sutherland amendment put into the joint 
resolution, so as to obtain votes on our side against it; I believe 
he is earnestly in favor of the amendment; but he has stated 
a- proposition which, if it were true, would concentrate the 
whole Democratic vote against the joint resolution. If what 
the Senator from New York says is true, as earnestly as I am 
in favor of the election of Senators by the people and as con- 
sistently as I have contended for it for 25 years in the House 
of Representatives, in season and out of season, and in the 
Senate of the United States, I would never vote for a proposi- 
tion of that kind with the Sutherland amendment in it. If by 
putting the Sutherland amendment into the joint resolution you 
can control the suffrages of the States and change the electoral 
systems of the South, then that joint resolution will have to 
pass without my vote. I propose to show that even if it be 
put into the joint resolution—without binding myself now as 
to whether I will vote for it or vote against it—it can not pos- 
sibly have the effect that the learned Senator from New York 
gives to it. 

Now, let me give you a few cases on that subject, and then 
I am going to conclude very quickly. I quote now from volume 
9 of the Federal Statutes, Annotated, page 399: 


The Constitution does not define the privileges and immunities of 
citizens, and the right of suffrage is not one of them. This amendment 
did not add to the privileges and immunities of a citizen. It simply 
furnished an additional guaranty for the protection of such as he 
already had. No new voters were necessarily made by it. 

Indirectly it may have had that effect, because it may have increased 
the number of ci s entitled to su under the constitutions and 
laws of the States, but it operates for this purpose, if at all, through 
the States and the State laws, and not directly upon the citizen. 


s . b . . L * 

While the right of suffrage is not a necessary attribute of Federal 
opens ss is such an attribute as is exempt from discrimination in 
the exer of that right on account of race and previous condition ; 
and while the right to vote in the States comes from the States, the 
right of exemption from the prohibited discrimination comes from the 
United States. 

The right of suffrage, my friends, is in the States. The 
right of suffrage is not embraced in the Constitution of the 
United States. Citizens derive their right to vote, subject to 
the fifteenth amendment, from the States; and Congress can 
not, except by a constitutional amendment, change the electoral 
systems of the South and take away their right to control the 
suffrage, because those systems, as announced in Williams v. 
Mississippi, are in obedience to the Constitution, and have been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Therefore, my friends upon the other side of the Chamber 
will not yote for this Sutherland amendment because, per- 
chance, it may enable them to change the suffrage laws of the 
Southern States. Whatever your opinion may be upon those 
suffrage laws—and that is not a question that I propose to dis- 
cuss now—whatever your opinion may be, because we differ 
upon those propositions, the Sutherland amendment will never 
give you the power to change the electoral systems of any 
Southern Commonwealth. You can not take away the suffrage 
of its citizens. You can prevent discrimination, but the State 
is the judge of the qualifications of its electors. A State has 
a perfect right to adopt a property qualification; a State has a 
perfect right to adopt an educational qualification; and if it 
applies to the Negro as well as it does to the white man then 
it is sanctioned by the Constitution of the United States and by 
the decisions that have been made in pursuance of it. 

Just one more quotation, and then I will finish. 

Mr. Guthrie, on the fourteenth amendment—TI have a number 
of cases, but I will read just these two—says: 

It has been held that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments do 
not of themselves confer the right of suffrage, and that the States are 
still at 1 8 to impose prope or educational qualifications upon the 
exercise of that right. 

Mr. President, that is settled beyond all question. I submit 
that the Senator from New York has made a mistake and that 
nothing we can do here, except through the process of a consti- 
tutional amendment, can deprive the States of the right of 
suffrage, and therefore there is nothing left in the Sutherland 
amendment except, perhaps, the right, which I, however, deny, 
to register the votes which must be registered in accordance 
with the laws of the State and to certify the result under the 
laws of the State. 

You could not, under the Sutherland amendment, register the 
Negroes of the South in defiance of the laws of the States. Does 
any Senator here contend that under the Sutherland amendment 
we would have the right, irrespective of the laws passed by the 
States in reference to the qualifications, either of property or of 
education, to register the Negroes of the South? Does the Sen- 
ator from New York believe that we would have the right to 
register them by virtue of the Sutherland amendment? Is it 


possible that under that amendment we can do anything that 
we could not do without the amendment? Is it possible, Mr. 
President, I ask the Senator from New York, that under that 
amendment we could in the slightest degree interfere with any 
of the electoral systems in any of the Southern States? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. RAYNER. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. Does the Senator desire an answer now to the 
question, or would he prefer that I wait? 

Mr. RAYNER. Whichever pleases the Senator from New 
York. I would rather have it now. 

Mr. ROOT. I understand that the provision which authorizes 
the Congress to make or modify the regulations governing elec- 
tions in respect of time and place and manner was not an 
empty form of words, but was included in the Constitution upon 
grave consideration and for a substantial purpose. 

That provision in regard to the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives it is proposed to continue, and the 
proyision in regard to the Senate it is proposed to destroy by 
transferring the election from the legislature to the people 
without also transferring the power of regulation. The purpose 
for which I suppose these provisions were included corresponds 
with the purpose that practical observation of elections indi- 
cates. The naked right to make laws regarding the exercise of 
the right of suffrage is practically useless unless there be the 
power to so arrange the time, place, and manner of the election 
that the laws can be made practically applicable. The only 
way ever found by man to compel a fair election is through 
arranging the time and place and manner of the election before- 
hand in such a way that the declarations of the law will not 
be brutum fulmen. 


Now, sir, my understanding is that there are certain provi- 
sions of the Constitution, in respect of elections, conf 
other power upon the Congress. There is the right to judge o 
the elections and qualifications of the Members of the twa 
Houses, and there are the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
which relate to the rights of suffrage. 

My proposition is and has been from the beginning that the 
preservation of the constitutional authority of the Congress 
to arrange the regulations governing elections as to time and 
place and manner is a necessary condition precedent to the 
effective exercise of all the other powers. 

The Senator from Georgia put a question to the junior Sen- 
ator from New York the other day predicated upon the propo- 
sition that certain laws were found to be, in the opinion of 
Congress, in violation of the Constitution, and he asked me 
whether in my view the adoption of the Sutherland amend- 
ment would result in Congress having the power to compel a 
change in or an abandonment of those laws, and I answered 
him in the affirmative. Now the Senator from Maryland says 
that I was mistaken, because the laws are not in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. RAYNER. If the Senator from New York will allow 
me, the Senator from Georgia did not assume that the laws 
were unconstitutional. 

Mr. ROOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. That was the 
postulate of the question of the Senator from Georgia. The 
Senator from Maryland will do me the credit to believe that 
I was not saying gravely to the Senate that the Sutherland 
amendment would give the Congress the power to reverse and 
set aside laws which were not in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator from Georgia said, if Congress 
should conceive that they were unconstitutional. The Senator 
from Georgia will not rise here and say that he based his 
inquiry upon the proposition that they were unconstitutional. 
He said if Congress conceived that they were unconstitutional, 
which is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. ROOT. I am not discussing the question whether those 
laws are or are not, in fact, constitutional. The Congress must 
proceed in accordance with what it does conceive. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Without taking him from the floor at all. I 
have not the report of the colloquy before me. I can only state 
what was in my mind at the time. I sought to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New York to the contingency of there 
being a body of law regulating the suffrage upon the statute 
books of some of the Southern States which, in the opinion of 
those States, was constitutional, but which, in the opinton of 
Congress, was unconstitutional. I wished to present the ques- 
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tion, What would be the power of Congress in the case of that 
difference in opinion? I think I correctly state it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Of course he could not have said that, be- 
cause if these electoral systems, if the laws were unconstitu- 
tional, I submit to the Senator from New York, if they are un- 
constitutional, then the Supreme Court would set them aside, 
and they have said in Williams v. Mississippi that they are not 
unconstitutional. 

The question I want to put to the Senator is this. Let us get 
down to the point. My State, for instance, passes a law, we 
will say, with a property qualification in it that no man who 
does not have $500 worth of property shall have the right to 
vote. Let us say we pass such a law—that no citizen of Mary- 
land shall have the right to vote who does not own $500 worth of 
property. Say that the overwhelming majority of the Negroes 
in the State do not own $500 worth of property. If the Senator 
wants It, we will say that none of them own $500 worth of 
property. Would such a law be constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional? Could we, under the Sutherland amendment, pass a 
law depriving Maryland of the right to pass such a law? That 
is what I am concerned about. . 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly not; because I do not think the law 
would be unconstitutional. If the Congress conceived it to be 
unconstitutional, then it could. If they were right in conceiv- 
ing it to be unfair 

Mr. RAYNER. But suppose they were wrong. 

Mr. ROOT. Then they could not. 

Mr. RAYNER. Is not the Supreme Court the arbiter? 

Mr. ROOT. It is. 

Mr. RAYNER. That is all. Then the Senator’s statement, in 
answer to the Senator from Georgia, was a little hasty, I think. 

Mr. ROOT. No; my statement was absolutely correct in 
answer to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RAYNER. But it was based upon the proposition, as 
the Senator says, that the law was unconstitutional. 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. And the Senator from Georgia says he did 
not make that statement. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from New York will pardon 
me. What I endeavored to say was this: Of course, there would 
have been no question if it had been based on the assumption 
that the law was unconstitutional. My question was based on 
the assumption that in the opinion of the States it was consti- 
tutional and in the opinion of Congress it was unconstitutional; 
and what, under the Sutherland amendment, I inquired of the 
Seator from New York, would, in his judgment, be the power of 
Congress in such a contingency, which I suppose the Senator 
understands. 

Mr. ROOT. I understand it. ] 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, there is no doubt about the 
proposition that Congress can not change the right of suffrage 
in the States, Sutherland amendment or not. 

Is there any Senator here now, let me ask, because I want to 
be fair about this—I am not arguing this as a partisan, I am 
arguing it as a lawyer—is there any lawyer in this body who 
will rise and say that by law we can take away from the States 
the right of suffrage? 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. RAYNER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. Does the Senator mean his proposition to cover 
a case in which the franchise is established in the State by laws 
that are in contravention of the provisions of the Constitution? 

Mr. RAYNER. Undoubtedly not. That is where the diffi- 
culty occurs between us. If the State laws are unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court will set them aside. But in Williams v. 
Mississippi—I do not know whether the Senator was in the 
Senate when I quoted the decision—the Supreme Court held 
that the laws of Mississippi were constitutional, and that they 
did not operate as a discrimination under the fifteenth amend- 
ment. Let me read it for the benefit of the Senators who 
have just returned to the Chamber—from One hundred and 
seventieth United States. That is the case upon which we in 
Maryland have framed our franchise laws. This is the case we 
followed. Now, are we right in following a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States or are we wrong? That is 
the question, Here is what the convention in Mississippi did. 
What is the use of talking about the unconstitutionality of these 
electoral systems when the Supreme Court says this? What 
stronger language could you devise to bring before the Supreme 
Court the question whether the electoral systems of the South 
are valid or invalid; whether they are constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional? 


Listen for a moment to the language of the supreme court of 
Mississippi and the language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The supreme court of Mississippi says: 

Within the field of permissible action under the limitations imposed 
by the Federal Constitution, the convention swept the field of expedi- 
ents to obstruct the exercise of suffrage by the Negro race. 

That is not my language. That is the language of the su- 
preme court of Mississippi, approved by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


By reason of its previous condition of servitude and dependencies this 
race had acquired or accentuated certain peculiarities of habit, of tem- 
| pidage ke and of character which clearly distinguished it as a race 
rom the whites. A patient, docile people; but careless, landless, migra- 
tory within narrow limits, without forethought; and its criminal mem- 
bers given to furtive offenses, rather than the robust crimes of the 
whites. Restrained by the Federal Constitution from discriminating 
against the Negro race, the convention discriminates against its char- 
acteristics and the offenses to which its criminal members are prone. 

The characteristics of the race will apply to the white race 
just as well as to the Negro race. Now, what does the Supreme 
Court say? 

* But nothing tangible can be deduced from this. If weakness were 
to be taken advantage of, it was to be done “ within— 

Quoting the language of the supreme court of Mississippi— 
“within the ficld of permissible action under limitations imposed by 
the Federal Constitution,” and the means of it were the alleged char- 
acteristics of the Negro race, not the administration of the law by 
officers of the State. 

What is the use of our discussing this proposition here? 
Here is the Supreme Court of the United States that has af- 
firmed the constitutionality of these electoral systems. This 
case has been brought to the attention of the Supreme Court 
over and over again, and they have declined to reverse it. We 
have now a case from Maryland that has gone to the Supreme 
Court, and I apprehend that they will again decline to reverse 
it, and that they will never touch an electoral system of a 
Southern State, because the Southern States do not disfranchise 
the Negro. They can not disfranchise the Negro as such. They 
can not discriminate against the Negro, and the laws that they 
pass, whether it be a property qualification or an educational 
qualification, apply to the characteristics of the white race 
just as well as to the Negro. 

The sum and substance therefore of my argument is this: 

First. The Sutherland amendment is not necessary to punish 
fraud, violence, or intimidation at the polls at Federal elections. 

Second. Under the Sutherland amendment efforts might be 
made by a partisan Congress to appoint boards of registration 
and certification to supersede the boards of registration and cer- 
tification appointed by the State. If these boards, however, 
acted in defiance of the laws of the State and registered voters 
who had no right to be registered under the laws of the State, 
then the law of Congress would be void, and you do not want 
to confer upon Congress the power to pass a law which would 
be declared to be unconstitutional by the courts. If these 
boards of registration and certification acted in accordance with 
the laws of the State, then there is no practical necessity for 
the Sutherland amendment, as the State regulations are suffi- 
cient. In other words, I admit that under the Sutherland 
amendment an attempt might be made to pass another bill 
similar to the force bill, but I deny the constitutionality of the 
force bill. 

Third. No legislation can be enacted under the Sutherland 
amendment to deprive the States of their right of suffrage. 
Therefore the appeal to Republican Senators to vote for the 
Sutherland amendment in order to change the electoral systems 
of the Southern States should not prevail. The right of suf- 
fruge subject to the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments is 
in the States, and we can not take away the right of suffrage 
from the States except by a constitutional amendment that 
shall expressly so provide. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say one word and I have 
finished. s 

You do not want, Senators, if you could, to interfere with 
right of suffrage and the supremacy of the white race in the 
South. You do not want the people of nearly every southern 
Commonwealth placed under the yoke of ignorance and a repre- 
sentation in the Senate that would disgrace it. I am confident 
that you want the education and the culture and the refinement 
of its citizenship to honor and adorn this Hall as it does now. 
The South can not stand any interference with its election sys- 
tems that have been pronounced to be constitutional and valid 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. You will not, I am 
sure, disturb her institutions or the autonomy of her govern- 
ments. You will not attempt to give the Federal Government 
the right to interfere with the system that these States have 
adopted, and which is now in strict obedience to the Constitu- 
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tion, working for the best interests of the country. You dare 
not confer upon Congress the power to renew legislation which 
has now lain dormant and dead for years, and which there is 


no necessity to reenact. Senators, you will realize that it is 
for your own welfare, and for the welfare of the States you 
represent, and for the welfare of the Union that the South, in 
view of the overwhelming problem that confronts her, should 
maintain her institutions free from invasion. I am not 
actuated by partisan motives, I am looking to the common 
interest of our common country when I say to you to keep 
your hands off the pillars of her temple. It has been sug- 
gested here that the Southern States are violating the organic 
law of the land. With great respect such a proposition as I 
have shown is impossible and absurd. If you will permit them 
to work out their own destiny in exchange for that privilege, 
it would be safe to guarantee that they would never falter in 
their allegiance to the Constitution, and if the emergency 
should ever arrive, they would vie with every other section 
of the Union to defend it with all their hosts and all their 
honor, and see to it that against foes from within and without 
it shall forever remain inviolate in all of its parts, and that 
no sacrilegious hand shall ever blast or hew it down. 

Mr. CARTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Crawford Kean Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Culberson La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Beveridge Cummins Lorimer Smith, S. C. 
Borah Curtis McCumber Smoot 
Bourne Davis Martin Stephenson 
Brandegee 22 111651 Nelson Sutherland 
Bri Dillingham Oliver Swanson 
Bristow du Pont age Taliaferro 
Brown Fletcher Paynter Taylor 
Bulkeley Flint Penrose Thornton 
Burnham Frazier Pe Tillman 
Burrows Gallinger Per Warner 
Burton Gamble Piles Warren 
Carter re Rayner Watson 
Chamberlain Gronna Richardson Wetmore 
Capp Gu Root Young 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Scott 

Clarke, Ark. Johnston Shively 

Crane Jones Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to detain 
the Senate any considerable length of time on this joint resolu- 
tion. I am impelled to again trespass on the patience of the 
Senate because of the confusion which I conceive has been 
created by the manner of the presentation of the opposition to 
the pending Sutherland amendment. 

When this Government of ours was formed under the Consti- 
tution it was made to consist of three distinct departments, the 
executive and the legislative departments being elective and the 
judiciary appointive. It was not intended that the Government 
should ever become dependent for its continued existence on 
the will of any one of the States or any number of the States. 
Due regard was paid to the election of presidential electors by 
the provision authorizing the Congress to fix the date for the 

election of the electors and the hour at which electors would be 
required to meet to register their choice. The two Houses of 
Congress were to constitute the legislative authority under the 
Constitution, and it was clearly the intention of that instrument 
to remove these two Houses from the possibility of destruction 
to any extent by any State or any number of States. 

Hence, it was provided in section 4 of Article I that while 
the States might make regulations as to the time, place, and 
manner of electing Members of the House of Representatives, 
and as to the time and manner of electing Senators, the power 
was reserved to the Congress to make on its own account en- 
tirely independent regulations governing the election of its 
Members or to alter or change the regulations made by the 
States at its will. It is evident that this was a wise precaution, 
because the continuance of each body or branch of the Con- 
gress is essential to the perpetuity of the Congress itself. 

Now, it is proposed by the joint resolution to leave full power 
and authority in the Congress to prescribe the place, time, and 
manner of holding elections of Members of the House, but to 
pass to the States the sole and exclusive power to determine 
the place, the time, and the manner of electing Members of the 
Senate. The Congress will have full and plenary power as to 
the Members of the House and no power at all as to the election 
of Senators should this joint resolution ultimately become a 
part of the Constitution of the United States. 
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There are Senators who believe that the want of this power 
might in contingencies not now perceivable imperil the very 
life of the Congress itself. Heretofore the exercise of this 
power has operated to preserve the Congress to a certain ex- 
tent. It has brought uniformity into elections. It has secured 
regularity in returns. It has, in short, contributed to the per- 
petuity of the legislative branch of the Government. 

There is no demand among the people of the United States 
anywhere discernible to transfer this power from the Federal 
Government to the respective States to be exercised according 
to their sweet will. In none of the organs through which public 
Sentiment finds expression can anyone point to a claim, or a 
suggestion of a claim, that the power had been abused, and 
therefore should be abdicated by the Federal Government and 
ae to the care, keeping, and exercise of the respective 

tates. 

There came in here, in conjunction with a resolutien to sub- 
mit the question of electing Senators by a direct vote of the 
people, a proposal to also change the Constitution in another 
essential particular by transferring this power, which has al- 
ways resided in the Congress, over to the respective States 
in so far as the election of Senators of the United States may 
be concerned. And now those who oppose that transfer of 
power, those who believe that the right to control the election 
of its Members is a necessary power in Congress or a legis- 
lative body of any sort, are charged with trying to interject 
the color question into this debate. It may be that the color 
question evolves from the situation, but, Mr. President, the 
primary question is, Shall we by our vote aid in making the 
Senate of the United States the only elective legislative body 
in the world incapable of having any voice whatever, directly 
or indirectly, in fixing the time, the place, or directing the 
manner in which the election of its Members shall proceed? 

I assert now that there is not in Christendom an elective 
legislative body devoid of power to control and direct the 
election of its own members. That power attaches to every 
State legislature. It attaches even to the town councils of the 
country. It is a power necessary to guarantee the perpetuity 
of the body itself. 

The color line, interjected by whom? Who called for this 
particular part of the joint resolution? Certainly not those 
who oppose its acceptance. This feature came unbidden, at- 
tached to the proposal to elect Senators by a direct vote of 
the people as a rider. It came from the Committee on the. 
Judiciary, and now, forsooth, we are advised that because 
we think that this power should be preserved to the Congress 
we are interjecting the color question into this debate! 

Mr. President, unquestionably this particular feature of the 
Constitution which it is proposed to strike out of the instru- 
ment, this particular power which it is here proposed to trans- 
fer to the exclusive control of the States, is now and has been 
the basis of all the effective legislation passed by the Federal 
Government for the protection of the ballot against fraud, 
violence, and corruption. 

It has been the basis of legislation which has proyen bene- 
ficial at the North as well as at the South. 

But Senators say the power exists to prevent fraud and 
violence without this particular article of the Constitution or 
this section of the first article. I pray, if the power exists, why 
is it desirable to strike down this particular section? Why, if 
the power exists in the Federal Government, can you subserve 
7 good or useful purpose by transferring a part of it to the 

tates? 

A Senator on yesterday afternoon claimed that the Yarbrough 
case had naught whatever to do in the mind of the court with 
legislation based on the constitutional provision being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. President, in 1870 Congress enacted a law to enforce the 
rights of electors in the respective States. That law was 
amended in 1871, and out of that law as amended a great 
volume of litigation and adjudication has proceeded. The first 
case was that cited by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] 
this morning. It was the case of ex parte Siebold coming from 
the State of Maryland. That case arose out of the construction 
and application of the statute of 1870, which was passed under 
and by virtue of authority reposed in Congress by section 4 of 
article 1, which the joint resolution would strike from the 
Constitution of the United States as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. The very opening phrase of the opinion of the majority 
of the court in that case proceeds thus: 

There is no declaration that the regulation shall be either wholly by 
the State or wholly by the Congress. The court holds that this regula- 


tion may be in part the adoption of State law and in part the applica- 
tion of a national law to a eral election. 
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In the Yarbrough case which followed—and I will not hold 
the Senate to read at great length—on page 661 of the opinion, 
the court proceeds to comment at length upon the doctrine laid 
down in the Seibold case, and affirms it as the fixed law of the 
land, fixed by the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, comes the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], supplemented by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rayner], with this curious proposition. Ample power exists 
without this particular clause of the Constitution. 

The Senator from Idaho averred that the clause was prac- 
tically surplusage in the Constitution, and as surplusage it 
should be stricken out; that we can transfer the power to the 
State and still retain it. Paradoxical as that may appear, it 
is the position taken. If this clause of the Constitution contains 
no power and vests none in the Congress, then we will not 
transfer any power to the States. 

Ah, Mr. President, it is known—and well known, too—that 
this power to regulate elections is the vital power in the Con- 
stitution, through which due and wholesome regard for the 
fifteenth amendment and the fourteenth amendment may be 
enforced. — 

But it is suggested that the Senate might in a given case, 
notwithstanding the passage of the joint resolution and its 
final adoption by the States, inquire into fraud, corruption, and 
violence at the polls. Let us inquire into that for a moment. 
Bear in mind that every decision which has been quoted in the 
course of this debate emanating from the Supreme Court of 
the United States is a construction of the Constitution as 
it is now. 

I desire to direct attention to the construction as the Consti- 
tution would be if this joint resolution should finally become a 
part of the Constitution. We would be confronted with this 
state of affairs: A Senator is elected from a nameless State. 
He comes here with credentials in due form, certified by the 
secretary of state or other officer commissioned to certify. The 
returns, certified by him to have been regular, show that John 
Doe was duly elected a Senator of the United States to repre- 
sent that State for a term beginning on a certain day. Un- 
doubtedly full faith and credit would have to be yielded to this 
act of the duly constituted authority of the State. This certifi- 
cate would be accepted for what it purported to certify. But, 
says the Senator, we could go back of that certificate and in- 
quire whether fraud, violence, or corruption had obtained at 
the polls; whether a man had in truth and in fact been denied 
the right to vote on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, 

Let us see. That we could do now. Undoubtedly we can do 
that as to Members of the House of Representatives. But, 
Mr. President, by a solemn act initiated in the two Houses of 
Congress and passed out to the States for their action, we here 
propose to change this fundamental’ law and transfer to the 
States, without any accountability to anyone, the sole and 
exclusive right to fix the time, determine the place, and pre- 
scribe the manner in which a Senator of the United States 
shall be elected. 

Thus we divest the Federal Government of the power upon 
which the Supreme Court decisions have heretofore been based 
and transfer that power to the sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
and control of the States. Then how can you, after the Con- 
stitution has so vested exclusive power in the States, assume 
to exercise any supervision over the election through the Na- 
tional Government? That amendment would conclusively estop 
the Congress from raising any question as to how the election 
was conducted, the time fixed for it, or the place at which it 
was held, The right of supervision being destroyed, we would 
be driven to those vague and indefinite powers of the Consti- 
tution to which the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Maryland refer as affording some protection to electors. 

There is no serious contention about the principles of law 
involved in the matter before the Senate. We admit, to start 
with, that the fifteenth amendment did not confer the suffrage 
on any man; we admit that the States have the right under the 
Constitution to regulate the exercise of the right of the elective 
franchise and to prescribe the conditions under which persons 
may vote. A voter must have the qualifications prescribed for 
a member of the most numerous branch of the legislature. We 
may inquire whether voters, those qualified, were permitted 
to vote for Members of Congress, but we can not extend the 
franchise in the respective States. We can, however, invoke 
the power of the Constitution where a State has denied a citizen 
the right to vote because of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. We will assume that he is so denied the right. 
The Senator from Idaho contends that he has ample remedy. 
I contend that under the authorities he is relegated to an ac- 


tion at law to recover damages for the injury inflicted upon 
him, and, if this amendment is made to the Constitution, there 
will be no power in the Congress of the United States to redress 
the wrong by denying to the beneficiary of the wrong the privi- 
lege which he seeks of becoming an active Member of this body. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gatrtrncer in the chair). 
pees ae Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 

owa 

Mr. CARTER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if it will not embarrass the 
Senator from Montana, as he seems to be about passing to an- 
other phase of the case, I want to clearly understand whether it 
is his opinion that the act of 1870 as amended by the act of 
1871 is founded upon section 4 of Article I, or whether it is also 
founded upon other parts of the Constitution. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, in so far as the acts referred 
to prescribe the manner and the machinery for conducting an 
election and preventing fraud, violence, or corruption, the legis- 
lation is founded wholly and exclusively on section 4 of Article I. 
Incorporated in a number of these acts were such provisions as 
that to which the Senator from Idaho referred yesterday, sec- 
tion 5520 of the Revised Statutes, relating to conspiracy between 
two or more persons to do or not to do certain things or to in- 
terfere with the rights of others or the Government's rights. 
That, I think, was embraced in the act of 1871, intended to en- 
force the rights of citizens under the fourteenth amendment. 
It does not appear in the Revised Statutes just as it was 
written in the original text of the act referred to, but the sub- 
stance is there, the phraseology having been changed by the 
compilers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I gather from the answer just made 
by the Senator from Montana, that a part at least of the act of 
1870 as amended in 1871 finds its constitutional authority in 
other parts of the Constitution than section 4 of Article I, and I 
should like to ask him, for I have a great desire to know 
precisely what his view is, if the following section—and I take 
it at random—is founded upon section 4. I refer to the first 
section of the Revised Statutes with respect to crimes against 
the elective franchise: - 

Sec. 5506. Every person who, by any unlawful means, hinders, de- 
lays, prevents, or obstructs, or combines and confederates with others 
to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct, any citizen from doing any act 
required to be done to qualify him to vote, or from voting at any 
election in any State, Territory, district, county, city, parish, town- 
ship, school district, 0 oh or other territorial AS Canter pa shall 
be fined not less than $500, or imprisoned not less than one month 
nor more than one year, or be punished by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, 

Where does the Senator from Montana find the constitutional 
authority to declare what I have just read as a crime against 
the United States? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, there are certain inherent 
powers in a Government not traceable to specific constitutional 
authority. For instance, no specific constitutional warrant can 
be pointed out for the passage of an act of Congress prescribing 
punishment for the crime of burglary; no specific authority can 
be pointed out in the Constitution for the passage of an act of 
Congress defining and punishing grand larceny on an Indian 
reservation. There are a thousand and one appropriate realms 
of legislative activity which grow out of and find their basis 
in the inherent powers of a sovereign Government. I do not 
recall the exact time of the passage of the section referred to 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

Section 5520, referred to yesterday afternoon by the Senator 
from Idaho, was traced with some difficulty, because in the 
codification the compilers changed the phraseology. It required 
close reading to locate the original in the Statutes at Large. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The compilers did a little more than that. 
They separated the administrative features of the act of 1870 
from the penal features of the act, and put one under the head 
of The elective franchise” and the other under the head of 
“Crimes against the elective franchise.’ But I agree that the 
act of 1870 contains some provisions which would not bave been 
constitutional had it not been for section 4 of Article I, but a 
large part of it would have been constitutional even though 
section 4 never had been put into the Constitution. I had 
hoped, and I still hope before he has finished that the.Senator 
from Montana will point out those parts of this regulatory act 
which, in his opinion, are founded upon section 4, and section 4 
alone, and segregate those parts from the statute which rests 
upon broader foundations of the Constitution, so that we can 
intelligently view the necessity of this provision with regard 
to the election of Senators. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, without undertaking to return 
to the Statutes at Large to trace through the yarious provisions 
with the modifications thereof in the Reyised Statutes, I ean 
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answer the Senator, I think effectively, by saying that every 
part of the act of 1870 as amended by the act of 1871, which 
referred to the times, places, and manner of conducting an elec- 
tion and which prescribed penalties and punishment for inter- 
fering with officers of the United States in the discharge of their 
duties under the act found sole authority in section 4 of Article 
I, and I aver that, without that section of the Constitution, no 
authority would exist to appoint registration agents, to appoint 
election officers in a State, or to in any manner regulate the 
election, and particularly where by a solemn act, Congress and 
the States cooperating together, transfer power over the elec- 
tion to the States exclusively. 

Mr. President, my contention is that the fifteenth amendment 
would not be repealed, its phraseology would not be modified, 
nor would the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution be in 
any way changed by the adoption of the amendment limiting 
congressional power as here proposed; but what I do contend 
is that the transfer of this power to regulate elections from the 
Federal Government to the States would remove the most po- 
tent agency under the control of Congress for the enforcement 
of the rights of citizens in the exercise of the franchise under 
the laws of the States. We are not left without authority upon 
this, as I said yesterday. In James v. Bowman, found in One 
hundred and ninetieth United States, page 127, it was finally 
determined by the Supreme Court that the prohibition of the 
fifteenth amendment applied not to private, but only to State 
action. Therefore the court held that an act of Congress was 
void which provided for the punishment of individuals who by 
threat, bribery, or otherwise should prevent or intimidate others 
from exercising the right of suffrage as guaranteed by the 
fifteenth amendment. 

After reviewing the manner in which the prohibitions of the 
fifteenth amendment have been judicially construed, the court 
holds: 

These authorities show that a statute which purports to punish 
purely individual action can not be sustained as an appropriate exercise 
of the power conferred by the fifteenth amendment upon Congress to 
prevent action by the State through some one or more of its official 
representatives. 3 

Therefore, if the fifteenth amendment can not be enforced as 
to private wrongs or if the redress of private wrong is without 
remedy and only the State can be held to accountability, we 
are driven back to the right of the Government under section 4 
of Article I to enforce respect for those rights at the polls by 
proper laws and regulations and the designation of officers to 
execute them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I stated to the Senator from Montana yester- 
day that I would refer to the Bowman case, but I did not have 
it upon my desk, and I was unable to do so. I should like, 
before he leaves it, to call the attention of the Senator to what 
I intended to call attention to in that case. 

Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I recognize the fact that the action under the 
fifteenth amendment and the fourteenth amendment must be 
action upon the part of the State, but in the closing part of 
this decision we find this language: 


We deem it unnecessary to add anything to the views expressed in 
these opinions. We are fully sensible of the great wrong which results 
from bribery at elections, and do not question the power of Congress 
to punish such offenses when committed in respect to the election of 
Federal officials. At the same time it is all important that a criminal 
statute should define clearly the offense which it 8 to punish, 
and that when so defined it should be within the limits of the power 
of the legislative body enacting it. Congress has no power to punish 
bribery at all elections. The limits of its power are in respect to 
elections in which the Nation is directly interested, or in which some 
mandate of the national Constitution is disobeyed, and courts are not 
at liberty to take a criminal statute, broad and comprehensive in its 
terms, and in these terms beyond the 8 of Congress, and change it 
to fix some particular transaction which Congress ht have legislated 
for if it had seen fit. 


The reference to the power of Congress to punish offenses 
when committed in respect to the election of Federal officials, 
I take it, is regardless of whether he is a Member of Congress 
or an elector for President. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, as the only Federal officers 
elected are the electors for President and Members of Con- 
gress, I assume that it could only apply to them. a 

Mr. BORAH. As in one case the manner is prescribed by the 
State and as in the other the manner is prescribed by the legis- 
lature, the point which I wished to make was that that power 
exists outside of the proposition that the manner is prescribed 
by either one of these bodies. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I think that the confusion in 
the application of the authorities arises from the consideration 


of the Constitution as it was when the opinions were delivered 
and as it is to-day, omitting to take into account the vital and 
essential point that the decision would in each case have been 
different if the constitutional provision had been different. 
Who believes that the Siebold case would have been decided as 
it was if the Constitution read as this proposed amendment 
contemplates it shall read—that the sole and exclusive power 
to regulate senatorial elections shall be vested in the States? 
The adjudication would have proceeded upon a different theory ; 
the adjudication would have been based on a different constitu- 
tional provision, and therefore the argument that the court 
held this or held that under the Constitution as it is casts no 
light upon what the court would hold under the Constitution 
as it is proposed to make it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CARTER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the argu- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from Montana either proves 
too much or too little. I put to him this case: Suppose that 
in any community, either of the South or of the North, a band 
of conspirators should undertake to prevent by force a certain 
number of electors from casting their votes or from going to the 
polls at all; or, if not by force, then by intimidation; or, i£ not 
by intimidation, then by fraud, does the Senator from Montana 
desire the Senate to belieye that Congress has no power to 
make such conduct an offense and crime against the United 
States? I am sure that he will not so assert; and, presuming 
that the answer will be in the negative, where does the power 
reside in the Constitution to declare such conduct a crime? It 
is certainly not in section 4 of Article I, because it would have 
no relation whatever to holding an election. I am putting the 
case in which private individuals prevent other private indi- 
viduals from exercising their franchise—it may be at a distance 
of miles from the places or place appointed by law for casting 
the votes or holding the election. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Government of the United 
States as a sovereign power has the right to protect its citizens 
in their rights at home and abroad. That may be stated as a 
general proposition. The great difficulty, as is well known, 
arises in the employment of efficeint instrumentalities for the 
protection of men in their right to vote, and vote freely, at 
popular elections. If two or more persons conspire together, 
they can be held accountable of course under the conspiracy act 
for doing that which is unlawful in preventing a citizen by un- 
lawful means from doing that which he has a right to do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be applicable to the individual 
as well. 

Mr. CARTER. And the Supreme Court has held—and I 
think held correctly—that— : 

The authorities show that a statute which purports to punish purely 
individual action can not be sustained as an appropriate apenas ot 
the power conferred by the fifteenth amendment upon Congress to pre- 
vent action by the State through some one or more of its official repre- 
sentatives. 

The individual denied that right is left to apply to a court for 
damages. 

Now, Mr. President, let us illustrate. The Senator from 
Maryland has announced that the Supreme Court had approved 
or tolerated certain devices and contrivances in constitutions 
and laws to prevent the negro from voting. The negro is not 
named in one of them; there is no apparent pretense that he is 
denied the right to vote on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, because there is no reference to race, 
color, or previous condition of seryitude in the constitution or 
the law of any State; but the inevitable and intended result is 
the disfranchisement of the black man. 

How is it done? An educational test is applied. One man 
is expected to read a section of the Constitution of the United 
States. He may be an illiterate white man. He is coached the 
night before, and the election officer requests him to read the 
first line—“ We, the people of the United States.“ That settles 
it as to the white man. Up comes a black man, and that black 
man is required to recite from memory the twelfth amendment. 
He is required to pass an examination on the Constitution that 
no lawyer in the Senate could pass; and, failing, he is denied 
the right to vote. Then comes the grandfather clause, which 
excludes him even if he passes the educational test. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Montana contend that 
there is no remedy for that except under section 4 of Article 1? 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, I answer that the power most 
efficient at the disposal of Congress is based on section 4, Arti- 
ele I, and that it is a cruel wrong to the Federal Government 
and the citizens who look to it for protection to strike down 
that constitutional provision. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court has held in the case of 
Yick Woo, One hundred and eighteenth United States, that, 
although the law may be perfectly fair upon its face, yet, if it 
admits of unfair execution, it comes within the fourteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Very well. Now, Mr. President, an election 
for Senator was held four years ago, we will say, in a State. 
The evidence is scattered; the United States had no witness 
there; under the proposed amendment it could have no officers 
there; it could exercise no supervision over the polling places 
or the manner of administering the State law. Under the pro- 
posed amendment Congress could not make any provision to 
have any representative of the Federal Government present to 
see that even the State law was fairly administered. Why 
deprive the Government of that privilege? Is citizenship and 
the right to exercise the voting privilege so cheap that we will 
voluntarily abdicate all right to protect it? If, as a matter of 
fact, this provision of the Constitution is merely surplusage, I 
may, I think, with propriety inquire why this vigorous attempt 
to strike it out of the Constitution? If this provision is so 
thoroughly innocuous, why this long-continued effort to get rid 
of it and transfer the sole power in these matters over to the 
State? These questions will not be answered. 

Mr. President, this rider was attached to the resolution pro- 
posing to submit a constitutional amendment for the election of 
Senators by the people as a conveyance to get the main question 
before the Senate. It is being urged here as a means of getting 
the main resolution through the Senate. It is believed that 
without this rider, emasculating the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue the life of this Senate, the resolution will 
not pass. From my point of view it is better far to endure those 
ills that proceed from legislative efforts—and futile ones often— 
to elect Senators than to open the way for the destruction of the 
Senate itself at some future time. 

I concede that in the placid days through which we are 
passing there is no pressing need for a vigorous exercise of the 
power of Congress to control the elections of Senators or Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives; but the centuries will 
bring curious conditions of which we now can have little con- 
ception. The last century brought a mighty crisis to this coun- 
try; the present may have in store more difficulty than the 
century which has passed. 

It was the intention of the framers of this Government that 
it should have the power of self-preseryation. The moment the 
right to control the election of Members of either House of 
Congress passes from the Congress its life is thenceforward and 
forever to be subject to the whim of the respective States. It 
was this infirmity in the original Articles of Confederation that 
led to a Government which merited the just contempt of man- 
kind. It could not meet its obligations; it was a beggar at the 
door of every State legislature; it could not discharge the func- 
tions of a sovereign Government, taking its place among the 
nations of the earth. Our forefathers knew of the infirmities 
of that system, and they intended that this Constitution should 
forever guard the new Government against them. 

One of the most important and inestimable powers of the 
Constitution was the power given to the Congress to protect 
the election of its own Members against fraud, violence, and 
corruption. Under this authority the Congress may set aside 
the laws of any State relating to Federal elections; it may pro- 
vide election officers of its own if need be. The courts will 
punish the officers of the State for violating the law of Con- 
gress in relation to an election, and the efficiency of the system 
may be regarded as thoroughly proven by the test of time. 

Take this power away and the life of the Senate is left at 
the will of the States. Is it wise to make this needless and 
uncalled for departure? Again I ask, is it fair to the electors 
of the country or to the legislatures to hand them two proposi- 
tions to pass upon at the same time—two propositions not corre- 
lated; one called for by widespread expression; the other never 
called for at all? In county conventions, in local papers, and 
in papers of general circulation, in State conventions and na- 
tional conventions of all parties the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people has been thoroughly considered. It was 
one of the means presented in the constitutional convention for 
the selection of Senafors. There can be no doubt of the fact 


that the public mind is prepared for the submission of that 
question; no doubt it will be debated intelligently and forcibly 
throughout the States. But how can it be decided fairly and 
squarely if the States of the Union must at the same time and 


by the same ballot in legislatures or at the polls pass not only 
on the question of electing Senators by the people, but likewise 
upon a question which imperils the life of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, upon a proposal to deprive the Congress of the 
country of the right under any and all circumstances to see 
that the Members of the Congress are elected without fraud, 
violence, corruption, or threats of any kind? 

But, Mr. President, it is claimed that we inject the color 
line, and since that color line was presented by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] so fearlessly yesterday afternoon, I 
think it well to give it a moment now. He inquires, if the 
Sutherland amendment is voted upon favorably, if in other 
words we elect to leave the Constitution in that particular as 
it is, who will to-morrow introduce a bill providing for the en- 
forcement of the rights of the blacks in the South? I answer 
that I believe no such bill will be introduced. 

But I answer further and say that the temper of this hour 
may not continue forever. I would not deprive the future Con- 
gresses of the right to proceed to enact laws if the exigencies 
should justify or require their enactment. If, forsooth, because 
no one wishes to present a bill to-day, should we from that 
fact reach the conclusion that nobody should ever be permitted 
to present a bill of any kind or character for the relief of citi- 
zens who are deprived of the right to vote? 

Mr. President, we are not now disposed to interfere with the 
perplexing political and social conditions confronting the people 
of the South. Nor are we disposed to say that these conditions 
shall crystallize into a confirmed habit, so that the men who 
were freed by the proclamation of emancipation shall be forever 
deprived of the right to vote or express a voice in matters re- 
lating to the conduct of their Government. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the Senator from Montana allow me? 
He interrupted me about sixteen times, and I just want to ask 
him one question. ` 

Mr. CARTER. I am delighted to have the Senator interrupt 


me. 

Mr. RAYNER. Suppose a State should decline, witk the 
Sutherland amendment in, to send any Senator to the Senate. 
of the United States; does the Senator from Montana think 
there is any way for us to force a State to elect a Senator? 

Mr. CARTER. Under the Constitution as it is and as it will 
be as to the election of Senators by the people in case this 
constitutional amendment should become a part of the organic 
law there can be no doubt that the Congress can order an elec- 
tion in any State as to Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; and if a State fails to hold an election in any district or 
throughout the entire State for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Congress of the United States may by law 
provide the time and place and the manner for conducting such 
elections in that State without asking its consent or without 
awaiting from the State any expression of either assent or dis- 
sent. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further? 

Mr. CARTER. I do. 

Mr. RAYNER. In a great debate, one of the greatest debates 
that ever took place on this floor, between Webster and Calhoun, 
the proposition was conceded that with the Sutherland prop- 
osition in the Constitution as it now is there was no way 
whatever to compel a State to elect a Senator. Let me read 
just a few lines—the Senator interrupted me a number of 
times—what Mr. Webster said on the question: 

I hear it often suggested— ' 


He said— 
that the States, by refusing to ap) 
bring Government to an end. 
may be said of the State es themselves. Suppo 
lature of a State, having the power to appoint the governor and the 
judges, should omit that duty, would not the State government remain 
unorganized? No doubt, all elective governments may be broken 12 by 
a general abandonment on the part of those intrusted with politica 
powers, of their appropriate duties. 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, as Webster went on to show, 
in a certain very important sense the Federal Constitution reties, 
for the maintenance of the Government which it establishes, 
upon the plighted faith not of the States, as States, but upon 
the several oaths of its individual citizens, in that all members 
of a State legislature are obliged, as a condition precedent to 
their taking their seats, to swear to support the Federal Con- 
stitution, and from the obligation of this oath no State power 
ean discharge them, Thus, says Webster— 

No member of a State legislature can refuse to proceed at the proper 
time to elect Senators to Congress, or to provide for the ehoice of electors 
of President and Vice Presi mt, aes more than the Members of this 
body [Senate] can refuse, when the appointed day arrives, to meet the 
Members of the other House, to count the votes for those officers, and 


int Senators and electors, might 
haps this is true; but the same 


se the legis- 
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binds, and with 


to ascertain who are chosen. In both cases, the du are eri hg 


equal strength, the conscience of the individual Mem 
posed on all by an oath in the very same words. 

Mr. Willoughby, from whom I am reading, professor of politi- 
eal science at Johns Hopkins University, the author of a great 
many books full of interest, answers him by saying: 

The correctness of the reasoning of Webster may be granted, and yet 
the fact remains that however great a mora! obligation there may be 
upon the individual members of the several State governments to take 
such action as is necessary to equip the Federal Government with the 
officials necessary for its Operation, there exists no legal means, by an 
issue of mandamus or otherwise, to compel such action when refused. 

The Senator from Montana will recollect that right after the 
Constitutional Convention met a Senator elected from North 
Carolina—I forget his name; perhaps the North Carolina Sen- 
ators, if present, would remember it—declined to come to Wash- 
ington. He started out, and he said it was too cold. He pro- 
ceeded about 25 miles from home and resigned his commission 
as Senator. Suppose the State should not elect any Senator; 
under the Sutherland amendment, can the State be compelled to 
elect Senators? I say not by any means. 

Mr. CARTER. I am very much delighted with the inter- 
ruption of the Senator, and the contribution he makes from 
Prof. Willoughby’s excellent work, recently issued, meets with 
my hearty approval. Mr. Webster assumed that no human 
foresight could contemplate or deal with prospective chaos; 
that every presumption was that men oath bound would per- 
form their duty; that if Commonwealths of this Nation refuse 
to perform their functions, we them have a condition beyond 
existing law or reasonable assumption to be dealt with. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator reiterates—this is the part 
that delights me, because I want to make that part plain—that 
the Sutherland amendment is intended to put something in the 
Constitution when, in truth and fact, it is intended to strike 
something out of the joint resolution. Let us have no mistake 
about that. I conceive there can be none. The amendment 
proposed by the joint resolution provides for the election of 
Senators by the people, first. Second, it proposes as a separate 
and independent proposition, but so correlated and interwoven 
with the first as to be inseparable from it—— 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

Mr. CARTER. A proposal to change section 4 of Article I 
by transferring the power to control Senatorial elections from 
the Federal Government to the States. The Sutherland amend- 
ment proposes to leave the Constitution as it is in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to have the Senator's opinion 
on that. Of course I do not agree with that. But does the 
Senator think that under the present law we could go behind 
the action of the legislature that elects a Senator? Does the 
Senator think we can do that? 

Mr. CARTER. I think not. 

Mr. RAYNER. Then, under the law, with the popular elec- 
tion of Senators, can not we go into a question of fraud or 
intimidation or violence at the polls when the election is by the 
people? ; 

Mr. CARTER. I think we can under the Constitution as 
it is, for section 4 of Article I confers the power. 

Mr. RAYNER. Very well. Is not that a change? What I 
want to ask the Senator is this: We can not get to the people 
now. If there were fraud, violence, intimidation, and corrup- 
tion at the polls that elected the legislature, nevertheless if the 
legislature properly elected the Senator the Senator comes 
here, and you can not inquire into any fraud, crime, or corrup- 
tion at the polls. I say withont the Sutherland amendment, if 
there is an election by the people, you can inquire into fraud. 
Is not that a difference? Is not that a very broad difference, in 
the Senator’s mind? 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator presents the matter as he under- 
stands it. The Senator does not want to have any power in 
Congress to inquire into the election of a Senator at the polls. 
He wants the right to rest in the State, without any authority 
in Congress to challenge the right of the States to conduct the 
elections just as they please, 

Mr. RAYNER. I believe firmly—the Senator will pardon me 
for interrupting him—as a legal proposition that if there is 


fraud or violence or intimidation or corruption at the polls. 
without any Sutherland amendment at all the Federal Congress | 


is vested with full power to punish the crimes that have been 
committed at the ballot box. I have not the slightest doubt 
about that. 

Mr. CARTER. Then the Sutherland amendment can do no 
harm, because it only proposes to leave the Constitution as it is 
in this respect. 

Mr. RAYNER. The only harm it can do—and I do not agree 
with the proposition that it can do this—is that under this pro- 
vision you might, perhaps, pass another force bill and man and 


equip the polls. 
Senator to understand my position. I say you can appoint 
supervisors and deputy marshals now, without the Sutherland 
amendment, to see that the State authorities faithfully carry 
out the law. That is my interpretation of the Siebold decision. 
That is, in the election for Members of the House held under 
the State authority you may appoint deputy marshals at the 
polls to see that order is kept and supervisors to see that the 
returns are properly made under the laws of the State. 

That is an entirely different thing from appointing registration 
boards—I want to be understood on that—who are to register 
voters contrary to the law of the State and then certify the 
result to Congress. I just ask the Senator now to bring his mind 
down to that proposition, that those things are entirely separate. 

If you analyze this case, if you put men at the polls to see 
that the State authorities do their duty under the decision in 
the Siebold case, that is one thing; and if you appoint registers 
who are to register voters in defiance of the laws of the State 
and to certify the result, it is an entirely different proposition. 

Let me ask this question in this connection. Let us take the 
State of Georgia. Suppose you were to appoint registers to-day 
to register outside of her own laws all the negroes in the State 
of Georgia and to certify the result and bring that result to the 
Senate. Does the Senator from Montana think that we would 
bave any right to do that where it practically destroys the suf- 
frage of the State? If the Senator will enlighten us on that 
proposition, I will be obliged. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no contention here that the Federal 
Government has the right to fix the conditions for the exercise 
of the suffrage in any. State except in this, to wit, that no State 
shall deny a man the right to yote because of race, color, or pre- 
vions condition of servitude. Subject to that limitation it rests 
with every State to prescribe the conditions under which men 
or women may vote. : 

The Federal election officers, if commissioned to register 
voters under Federal law, would be bound to confine the regis- 
tration to the legal voters of the State. They would have no 
right to extend the franchise in violation of the laws of the 
State. But they would have the right to register every legal 
voter in the State, and the election officers appointed would 
have the right to see to it that every legal voter was permitted 
to have his vote cast and fairly counted, and also to see that no 
voter was deprived of his right on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

Mr. RAYNER. Then, what does the Senator want the Suth- 
erland amendment for? Is not that done now? What is the 
object of the Sutherland amendment? Every legal voter in the 
State that you speak of as having disfranchised the colored 
man has a right to register and to vote. Why do you want a 
Federal law to do what the States are doing? That is what I 
want to understand. 

Mr. CARTER. There the Senator goes again. He says the 
Sutherland amendment is injecting something into the Consti- 
tution, when the purpose, and the sole purpose, of the Sutherland 
amendment is to strike out that portion of the joint resolution 
which seeks to change the Constitution in that particular. 
What we want is to submit an amendment to the people provid- 
ing for the election of the Senators by direct vote. That is 
supplemented in the joint resolution before us by another propo- 
sition—let me repeat again—to deprive Congress of the power 
to have anything to say about the election of a Senator, 

We do not desire to submit this last question at all.. There 
is no call for it. It is the duty of this Senate, it is duty of the 
Congress, to preserve the power to protect and continue the life 
of the Congress. 

Mr. RAYNER. Let us take my own State, for instance. Sup- 
pose we had a law, as I said this morning, that every citizen 
who owns $500 worth of property can vote; that every citizen 
who owas $500 worth of property can register and vote under 
State laws. What is your board of registration, under the 
Sutherland amendment, under a law of that sort? Is it to see 
whether they are properly registered under the laws of our 
State? If so, there is no necessity for it, because the State 
laws give them full opportunity to do that and give the citizen 
all the redress that is necessary. If the registration board, 
under the Sutherland amendment, is to do anything else, then 
it is in conflict with the authorities Which have held that my 
State has the right to determine upon the suffrage of the citi- 
zeus of my State. That is the point to which I want to call 
the Senator's attention. 

Mr. CARTER. We are not providing for any register; we 
are not providing any election officers; we are not interfering 
with any election or registration in the State of Maryland. 
What we are contending for is that this Government shall not 
surrender to the States the right, in the last analysis, to pro- 


That is another thing entirely. I want the 
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tect the election of Members of Congress —of the Senate and 
House—from fraud, intimidation, and violence at the polls. 

Mr. RAYNER. Let us get down practically to this: What 
does the Senator from Montana propose to do under the Suther- 


land amendment with the election systems in the South? Sup- 
pose the Sutherland amendment was in, what is the operation 
of it; what does the Senator propose to do now? If the voters 
are properly registered under the laws of the State, what do you 
propose to do under the Sutherland amendment? 

Mr. CARTER. The Congress will, as time goes on, deter- 
mine the appropriate action, if any, to be taken. 

Mr. RAYNER. Oh, Mr. President, that is not an answer. 
That is a general answer which relates to the future. If we 
put the Sutherland amendment in now, what law does the Sena- 
tor propose to pass to effectuate the intention of the Sutherland 
amendment? That is what I am after. 

Mr. CARTER. The Sutherland amendment adds nothing to 
the Constitution. It leaves it as it is and has been from the 
foundation of the Government. 

Mr. RAYNER. Oh, Mr. President, we understand all that. 
That is a controversy about words. I will change the question. 
We have talked about that so often I did not see any necessity 
for repeating it. If the Sutherland amendment—call it what 
you will—if the Sutherland proposition is left where it is, what 
law do you propose to pass in the Congress of the United 
States to carry it out? That is the practical question. You 
can not pass any law that takes away the suffrage of the citi- 
zens of the State. You can not pass any law that is in con- 
flict with the registration law of the State. You can not ap- 
point a registration board that will register a different class of 
citizens than those who are entitled to registration. 

What is there you propose to do? What step do you propose 
to take? Suppose the people determine upon the popular elec- 
tion of Senators and the Sutherland amendment is left in and 
is ratified by the people, what-law do you propose to pass? 
Give us the law, and then we will see whether you have a con- 
stitutional right to pass it. 

Mr. CARTER. The proposal to amend the Constitution has 
led to so much debate that I believe Congress would expire be- 
fore we could agree upon the terms of the law suggested, and 
while the sturdy representative from the State of Maryland 
remains in my presence I am sure I will not undertake the dif- 
ficult task of passing any law on the subject before March 4. 

Mr. RAYNER. Because you can not do it; because the Sen- 
ator dare not do it. The Senator would not dare to do it, be- 
cause whenever he wrote a law that law would be in conflict 
with the law of the State in which the law was intended to 
operate. The Senator can not answer the question. 

I am speaking now to Republican Senators. I do not want 
this joint resolution saddled and burdened with this amend- 
ment if we can help it, because I am in favor of the election 
of Senators by the people, and the Senator from Montana is 
opposed, bitterly opposed, to the election of Senators by the 

le. Now, tell the Senate—that is a fair question—what 
good the Sutherland amendment would do. What law could 
you pass under the Sutherland amendment? Why put the Suth- 
erland amendment into our proposition? 

Mr. CARTER. I desire the Senator from Maryland to make 
a correction before he departs from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. RAYNER. All right; I will make any correction you 
want, in your speech or mine, 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator made the statement that the 
Senator from Montana is bitterly opposed to the election of 
Senators by the people. 

Mr. RAYNER. I will take back the word “bitterly” and 
say “ cheerfully.” 

Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Maryland is not warranted 
in making any such statement, and in making it he is descend- 
ing to a grade of politics in the Chamber that I regret to see 
employed here. è 

Mr. RAYNER. If I have made a mistake, there is no one 
on this floor who would sooner retract it. If the Senator is 
in favor of the election of Senators by the people, I haye 
made a most terrible blunder, because we have all thought 
he was against it. I retract it, and will be glad to have his 
vote in favor of the popular election of Senators. 

_Mr. CARTER. The Senator from Maryland is not, I believe; 
very much mistaken about this matter. I stated very clearly 
on the day this debate was opened 

Mr. RAYNER. I did not hear that. 

Mr. CARTER. That, under instructions from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, the State that I have the honor 
in part to represent, I would vote for the submission to the 
people of the proposed amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for the election of Senators by the people. I would 
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do that out of respect for the Legislature of the State, reserv- 
ing unto myself the right, if I so elect, to oppose that amend- 
ment before the people. That right I do reserve. 

Mr. RAYNER. I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no equivocation about that. 

Mr. RAYNER. I did not hear that statement. Let me ask 
the Senator, Suppose the Legislature of Montana had not given 
the Senator any instructions; how would he vote then? 

Mr. CARTER. My present view is that, in the absence of 
any expression by the Legislature of Montana on the subject, 
I would oppose the joint resolution. 

Mr, RAYNER. That is what I thought. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir; there is no question or quibble 
about it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Then I am right in my proposition, because 
the Senator from Maryland did not know that the Senator 
from Montana had been instructed, and if there had been no 
instruction, then the Senator at heart is against the election of 
Senators by the people. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to make another statement to the 
Senate, that I regard the manner of electing Senators as in no 
wise or te no considerable degree involving any vital principle 
of our Government. I would not, however, under the instruc- 
tion of 40 legislatures, vote to submit an amendment to deprive 
the Congress of the United States of the right to protect its own 
life. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have made myself clear to the 
Senator from Maryland. While I intended to speak only 10 
minutes on this subject, I have consumed more time than I 
expected to occupy, and I will surrender the floor. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the discussion of this ques- 
tion has proceeded largely along the lines that the presumption 
is in favor of changing the Constitution, and that anyone op- 
posing a proposition of that kind must make good. I shall 
consider the joint resolution from the opposite standpoint. 
When anyone proposes to change the Constitution of the United 
States the burden is upon him to give not only a presumptive 
reason but an absolutely convincing reason, in the absence of 
which there will be nothing left to consider. That is the po- 
sition, for the presentation of which I shall ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for awhile this afternoon. I would not feel 
called upon, were this a proposition to legislate relative to any 
question, regardless of its importance, to delay a final deter- 
mination of it; I would not feel justified, were it a proposition 
to amend or repeal an existing law that did not affect the vital- 
ity of the Nation, to prolong the discussion; but I realize that 
Congress to-day, and perhaps the whole people to-morrow, are 
engaged in a struggle for the preservation of the life of this 
Nation. A little disease, a little wound, in a part of the Con- 
stitution may be only the harbinger of its destruction, as in 
everything else human. 

Mr. President, no one has discussed the question as to why 
the Constitution should be amended. Senators have not dwelt 
upon it. I propound the question, What evil has come upon the 
country that will be cured by this amendment? What danger 
threatens the people, individually, or in their organized Goy- 
ernment, that demands a change in the Constitution? I have 
not heard any Senator dwell upon that phase of the question. 
Have not the Senates of the past been up to the standard that 
these reformers dream of for the future? Have not the indi- 
vidual Senators in the past been of equal ability or of as high 
a standard as you dream of getting in the future? A vote in 
support of this resolution is a yote in condemnation of the char- 
acter and the efficiency of the Senates and the Senators of the 
past and the present. 

What do you hope to gain, then, by adopting a different 
method? Do you expect to raise the standard of the individual- 
Senator? Do you expect to raise the average standard of the 
body as a whole by changing the manner of its selection? That 
might be a very good reason if that is your reason. Would 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BevERIDGE] condemn the wis- 
dom or the integrity of the legislature that sent him to this 
body 12 years ago, or the legislature that reelected him six years 
ago? Does he think that by changing the policy of the Govern- 
ment in this regard he would get a higher grade of men in the 
legislature, men of more intelligence and more integrity? 

Does not that appeal to the patriotism and the pride of a 
Senator? Is there any Senator in this body who is willing to 
stand up and admit that his legislature was inefficient and 
lacking in patriotism or ability that sent him to this body? I 
would not suggest that there is a Member of this body who 
would even suggest that the legislature that sent another Sena- 
tor here was lacking in intelligence and integrity, and then 
claim that the people of the legislature who sent him here was 
par excellence in these respects. 


1911. 
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I have been much entertained by the proceedings that have 
taken place in some of the legislatures of the States, where they 
have followed in the footsteps of Uriah Heep in their humility, 
and said: “ Oh, we are not at all fit to perform this duty; you 
must elevate the standard of the legislature which will, of 
course, leave us at home and allow them to select Senators.” 

Mr. President, I am loath to bring into the consideration of 
this case a matter which is partially personal, but inasmuch as 
there has been introduced into this debate a resolution of the 
legislature of the State of Idaho demanding that its Senators 
shall vote for this constitutional amendment, I propose to put 
myself before this body in the same relation that I placed 
myself before that body. A man who is afraid of his legisla- 
ture, whose vote is affected at all by what his legislature may 
do, is not fit to be here. He is not here as a Senator for the 
State where he happens to live; he is here as a Senator of the 
United States, and every other State is interested in his char- 
acter and his ability to perform his duties as a Senator. I re- 
plied to the resolution that is on the desk. I replied to the 
legislature, through the secretary of state, and inasmuch as it 
expresses my views in the particular, I will treat it as though 
I had prepared this much of a speech to deliver on this occasion. 

I said to the Hon. W. L. Gifford, secretary of state, Boise, 
Idaho, under date of January 26, 1911: 


My Dran Mr, SECRETARY : I am in receipt of a copy, certified under 
the seal of the State, of senate joint memorial No. 1, introduced by 
Mr. Freehafer, addressed to the Senators and Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, relative to a resolution now pend- 
ing in the Senate of the United States proposing to submit to the sev- 
eral States of the Union an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that Members of the United States Senate shall 
be elected by the direct vote of the people of their dag se Se States 
instead of by the legislature, as now provided, and resolving that the 
memorialist earnestly recommends the 1338 of said resolution, and 
represents that the State of Idaho desires the submission of such an 
amendment to the various States for ratification at an early date, and 
that the secretary of the State of Idaho is instructed to forward the 
memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, and copies of the same to the Senators and Representative in 
Congress from Idaho. 

The petition of the Legislature of the State of Idaho will receive my 
due consideration, but not my support. In my capacity as a Senator 
of the United States I for all of the States the Union collec- 
tively. The manner of the election of Senators is not the only consid- 
eration. In speaking to the Republican convention, prior to their in- 
dorsement of my election to the United States Senate and on every 
other 1 occasion, I have stated that I was not in favor of a 
change in the manner of electing Senators of the United States. I have 
not seen one reason to chan; my views in 1 to that question. I 
have not lost confidence in the integrity or ability of the ci of the 
State or of the Nation, nor have I lost confidence in the wisdom of their 
selection of members of the legislature. The Legislature of Idaho has 
oblate no cause in the past to 1 sae their integrity or ability to per- 
orm their duties. I am not wil ng to indorse any action that would 
directly or indirectly indicate that they were not entitled to the confi- 
dence of the people. I can not conceive that the legislature intended, in 
adopting this resolution, to confess their inability to honestly perform 
a constitutional duty in electing United States ators, or that they 
intended to suggest that future legislatures would not be as honest or 
as competent. 

In oy 8 judgment it is not true that the people of Idaho desire an 
change in the Constitution of the United States upon a fair and intelli. 
ion. It is so for some men, when 


gent consideration of the questi 
ey think they want a thing, to support their effort to obtain it by as- 
before the United States Senate in 


serting that everybody else wants it. 
The present resolution pendin 
this regard provides for the repeal of that portion of section 4 of Article 
I of the Constitution which gives Congress the power to make necessary 
laws and regulations concerning the manner and time of electing Sena- 
tors. This was inserted in the resolution providing for the election of 
Senators by direct vote in order to get the votes of those States where 
they desired and have been attem anchise a part of the 
people in violation of the Constitution. They chafe under restraint 
of the Constitution, which prevents them from violating the law of the 
land, the law of justice, and the law of right. They are willing to sup- 
port the eevee on to amend section 3, so as to elect Senators by direct 
yote of the people in consideration of the repeal of one of the most im- 
rtant provisions in the Constitution, to wit, section 4 of Article I. 
t is an unholy combine, having in view the disfranchisement of the 
negro, or any other portion of people, against whom certain States 
have been for 50 years waging franchise warfare. 
When these questions are discussed with and among the ple, they 
will very soon show by their votes that they are not in favor of the 
resolution to which the memorial of the Le; ture of Idaho is directed. 


Mr. President, I intended to sum up in that letter my objec- 
tions to this proposed amendment to the Constitution. That 
Was my intention. I intended. to be as candid, as fair, and to 
express myself as fully to the Legislature of Idaho as I would 
find it necessary to express myself in this body. But while I 
believe that the whole argument is stated in that letter to the 
(Legislature of Idaho, some things have been said and proposed 
here that I feel justified, if not called upon, to discuss. 

In the first place, the States and this Congress have lost sight 
of section 5, which provides the manner of amending the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The resolution is not in con- 
formity with it. The speeches that have been made do not 
recognize it, nor have they taken it into consideration for a 
single minute. 


Sight is lost of the fact that two methods, and two only, are 
prescribed by the Constitution in section 5 by which the Con- 
stitution may be amended. Congress may submit to the legis- 
latures of the States proposed amendments, which if ratified by 
three-fourths of the States become a part of the Constitution. 

Now, we are not proceeding under that. We are not proceed- 
ing under that provision of the Constitution because the States 
have not asked us to submit the question, nor does the Consti- 
tution authorize them to request Congress to submit it. There 
is no mention in the Constitution with reference to the States 
requesting Congress to submit amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. There is no reference to it. 

The second method provided by the Constitution in the same 
section 5 is one that comes to us rather than flows from us. 
When the States act they do not act on an amendment. They 
do not propose an amendment to the Constitution. They ask, 
and their only power is to ask, that a constitutional convention 
shall be called. The States are not authorized by the Consti- 
tution to ask Congress or to petition Congress to submit amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

So these resolutions and memorials have come up here with- 
out authority and without recognition in the Constitution. 
There is no Jaw, there is no precedent under which the States 
may ask Congress to submit the question to the people or to the 
legislature. I desire to impress this upon the minds of Sena- 
tors. The only provision that provides for the action by the 
States is that which authorizes them, when a certain number of 
them agree, to call a constitutional convention, not a constitu- 
tional convention with limited powers. Section 5 does not con- 
template that any constitutional convention shall assemble with 
a limitation on it to deal with a particular question. When the 
constitutional convention meets it is the people, and it is the 
same people who made the original Constitution, and no limi- 
tation in the original Constitution controls the people when 
they meet again to consider the Constitution. 

I have heard Senators say here, in discussing this matter, 
that the small States were safe against any change in the basis 
of representation. When the people of the United States meet 
in a constitutional convention there is no power to limit their 
action. They are greater than the Constitution, and they can 
repeal the provision that limits the right of amendment. They 
can repeal every section of it, because they are the peers of 
the people who made it. 

That is the thing that the States have been clamoring for— 
a convention. I have every resolution here in my desk, and so 
have other Senators. With the exception of less than seven, 
every one calls for what? That the Senate shall submit amend- 
ments? No; but that the Congress shall provide for the calling 
of a constitutional convention. 

Now, you ought to bear that in mind. Do we want in this 


‘age that 90,000,000 people should undertake in a constitutional 


convention to make a new organic law? I do not believe that 
any nation on the earth exceeding, say, 5,000,000 people could 
make a constitution to-day, with all of the sectional interests, 
with all of the individual and class interests. In this country, 
just as soon as a constitutional convention was assembled they 
would be seeking to open every door to access and to carry out 
or make possible the carrying out of the fallacies, the fads, and 
the fancies of the imagination of the people who talk about 
the Government and the Constitution of the United States as 
glibly as though they knew something about it. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that we had commenced at 
the beginning of the consideration of this question and know 
what we are called to pass upon. I have heard Senator after 
Senator state on this floor that the legislatures had demanded 
that Congress should submit these amendments. I defy any 
Senator to name seven States whose legislatures have asked 
that Congress do anything of the kind. I find only four among 
those I have in my desk. I find that some of them have asked 
that a constitutional convention be called to consider this ques- 
tion. They have no power to limit the request. The only power 
that they are given is by section 5, and it does not authorize 
them to call for a constitutional convention of limited powers, 
but to call for a constitutional convention of the people of 
the country. 

Mr. President, we are not acting in pursuance of that part of 
the Constitution authorizing or prescribing the manner of 
amending the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President ! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understood the Senator, he said that only , 
seyen States had passed resolutions. 
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Mr. HEYBURN. For what? It depends on what the resolu- 
tion is. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not concluded my remark. Did he 
state that only seven States have passed a resolution outside of 
those which have called for a national convention? 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is all that is on record. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to read some of 
them? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; if the resolutions are made available. 
I have copies of the resolutions here. I have gone over them 
carefully and I have had the officers of the Senate to check 
up to know whether I had them all. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know anything about what resolutions 
the Senator has. I apprehend that he has them all; but I do 
know, as a historical fact, that the resolutions which have been 
passed by the States are far in excess of seven. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What resolutions? 

Mr. BORAH. The resolutions asking the Senate to support an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suppose they are sitting up at nights 
doing it now. I notice that the Idaho Legislature seemed to 
linger one day for the purpose of doing it. How long since have 
they been adopted? Not long enough to reach the files of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. That might be true, but they have been adopted 
by the legislatures. The reason why I rose was because my 
colleague said he thought no such resolutions had been passed. 
There have been resolutions passed by States far in excess of 
seven asking this body to submit this amendment. The number 
of States that have asked for it is somewhere in the twenties. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, I have them here. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a record of them here. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Alabama asked Congress to submit an 
amendment; that is, August 10, 1909. Arkansas and California 
are not of record in the files of this body. 


Mr. BORAH. Although both of them have passed resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Within a few days? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not within a few days. 

Mr. HEYBURN. How recently? 

Mr. BORAH. California first in 1893. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That was for a constitutional convention. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; and California again in 1900 and in 
1901, and then in 1903 California passed the resolution which 


the Senator refers to. In addition to that California had also 
passed the other resolution of 1873. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But she repealed them when she passed 
her last one, which is what I have already stated in effect, that 
what she wanted was a constitutional convention. 

Mr. BORAH. That was the sober second thought? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Colorado, April 1, 1901, asked for a con- 
stitutional convention. Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, and 
Georgia, according to the files of this body, have not expressed 
themselves. Idaho, on February 14, 1901, asked for a constitu- 
tional convention. That is not this resolution. I know that 
within a few days, as I said, they sat up at night to pass one— 
after they had my letter, I think. 

Mr. BORAH. But Idaho had passed the other resolution 
three separate times prior to that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But she repealed them by her last expres- 
sion. I have it here. Illinois, May 10, 1907, asked for a con- 
stitutional convention. Indiana is not on record. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest that possibly Idaho and 
California got tired knocking at the door of the Senate and 
concluded that they would take their own method. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They will become more weary, so far as I 
am concerned. Iowa asked for a constitutional convention 
March 24, 1904. I am speaking now from the official files of 
the United States Senate. Kansas asked for a constitutional 
convention. Kentucky is not on record. Louisiana asked for 
a constitutional convention with general powers, without any 
limitation, to pass upon this and other questions. 

Mr. BORAH. Kentucky passed her resolution in 1892 and 
asked for the submission of the amendment, and again passed 
a resolution asking for a constitutional convention in 1902. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. They want it either way. 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; there is something definite about law- 
making. Governmental functions that are not definite are 
not to be counted upon. Maine and Maryland are not on 
record. I shall not spend much time on this. I did not intend 
to do more than make the general statement, having the data 


right before me. 


Michigan asked for a constitutional conven- 
tion. Minnesota asked for one. Mississippi is not on record. 
Missouri asked for a constitutional convention. Montana asked 
for a constitutional convention. I think the Senator from 
Montana may consider himself released because they did not 
ask for that which this resolution proposes; they asked for a 
constitutional convention. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. . 

Mr. BORAH. Montana asked for a submission of the amend- 
ment in 1893 and again in 1897 and again in 1899. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, the last expression is February 21, 
1907, when they asked for a constitutional convention. That is 
the last from Montana. Nebraska does not ask that Congress 
submit this amendment, but asks for a constitutional conven- 
tion. New Hampshire is not on record. New Jersey, May 28, 
1907, asked that a constitutional convention should be called. 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, and Ohio are not on 
record in the files of the United States Senate, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will state that I think the Legislature of 
North Carolina has twice passed a resolution asking that the 
question be submitted to the people for a constitutional amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HEYBURN. They unfortunately seem not to have 
reached the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from Idaho allow 
me to ask a question of the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Legislature of North 
Carolina at any time asked Congress to submit for considera- 
tion an amendment to the Constitution proposing to amend sec- 
tion 4 of Article I? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; I do not mean to say that. She 
asked for a submission of the amendment. 

Mr. 1 of Wyoming. Pertaining to section 4 of Ar- 
ticle I 

Mr. OVERMAN. I mean that the Legislature of North 
Carolina instructed the Senators and requested the Members 
of Congress from that State to yote for a resolution submit- 
ting a constitutional amendment. E 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the constitutional amendment 
I am speaking of, the constitutional amendment sought to be 
submitted here, to wit, the amendment of section 4 of Article I? 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is nothing said in it about section 
4 of Article I. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I come now to Oklahoma. 
They have not asked that Congress shall submit any question 
to the legislatures of the States. They have asked that a con- 
stitutional convention be called. They did that on January 
29, 1908. The same is true of Oregon. Oregon has made no 
demand that we submit this question at all. She has asked 


| that a constitutional convention be called. That was done on 


January 29, 1909. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr, HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. When my colleague says that Oregon has made 
no such demand, I presume he means that her latest demand is 
for a constitutional convention, because Oregon had passed the 
other resolution twice previous to the last resolution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. They were probably becoming gradually 
civilized. [Laughter.] This list is quite recent. Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island still seem to be“ standpatters.” They 
have made no record. South Carolina seems to have made no 
record. South Dakota, on February 8, 1909, asked for a con- 
stitutional convention, but has never asked for a submission, so 
far as the records of the Senate show. My colleague seems to 
have a little book that looks like Goodrich’s Geography there 
before him [laughter], and he may have some ancient history 
in it. That was old Peter Parley, that I was familiar with a 
long time ago. 

Tennessee only requests that the constitutional convention be 
called. Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, the State of Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have no record, so 
far as the files of the Senate show their desire in this matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. According to Goodrich’s Geography, Wyoming 
has twice passed this resolution, 

Mr. HEYBURN. How lately? 


1911. 


Mr. BORAH. And South Dakota four times. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I doubt exceedingly the accuracy 
of the geography from whieh the Senator from Idaho reads. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We used to doubt it when I studied it. 
[Lanchter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Wyoming has passed a resolution, 
twice, I think, asking Congress to submit an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the election of Senators by direct 
vote; but it never has asked the Congress of the United States, 
within my knowledge, to submit to the legislatures the proposi- 
tion that the Congress of the United States should pass an amend- 
ment to the Constitution whereby it should divorce the General 
Government from the right to have something to say in regard 
to these elections. I make that statement so that there may be 
no mistake on this question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was discussing the matter as 
to the difference between a resolution providing for a constitu- 
tional convention and asking Congress to submit the question. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In that attitude the Senator is 
entirely right, only I do not want his absolute statement to go 
unchallenged that this resolution had been asked for by the legis- 
lature of Wyoming. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to be corrected in that respect, 
but I did not intend it in that way, and I did not think the 
Senate would so Interpret it in view of the discussion which 
was proceeding. 

Mr. HBYBURN. Mr. President, I will pass from that pres- 
entation to another one that has struck me as being unusual. 
The whole gist of this proposition is to discredit the legislature 
as being an unfit body to select United States Senators. I will 
waive for the moment the question of the quality of the Sen- 
ators that they are likely to elect or not to elect. But, singular 
to say, this resolution is to be submitted to*this very discredited 
body, the legislature of the State. It is not to be submitted to 
the people. According to the procedure under consideration 
this amendment would be submitted to the legislatures, and the 
people—the dear people—would abide the will and action of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. President, I have been busily engaged here for some 
months, and I perhaps have not had an opportunity to be ad- 
vised as to the deterioration of the legislatures, but the Con- 
stitution of the United States was submitted to the States as a 
unit and not to popular vote. We were able to get pretty good 
results back in those days by recognizing the States and sub- 
mitting the great charter to their legislatures, but now it 
seems that the conditions have changed in the imagination of 
some. The selected and picked men from the State who com- 
prise the legislature are no longer to be trusted. It is pro- 
posed to substitute for them the ward heeler, precinct politics, 
and all that goes with them as a more reliable and trustworthy 
medium between the people and their Government. That does 
not appeal to me. 

It is said that the legislatures are long in electing, in perform- 
ing their duties. The legislatures that are now in a tie-up are 
going along with general legislation. They meet once a day 
at 12 o’clock in joint session, cast a ballot, and return to their 
respective duties. When the volume of laws enacted at this 
session of such legislatures shall have been published it will be 


found to be as comprehensive and it will be found to display | 


as much evidence of good judgment as the work of other legis- 
latures. I am quite confident that the general publie is of 
the opinion that when they hear of a legislative tie-up on the 
United States senatorship the legislature is doing nothing ex- 
cept trying to elect a United States Senator, and they think if 
they could transfer that high function in government to the ward 
polities down along the river they would get a better result, 
or, at least, a quicker one. 

Mr. President, the question that we must all settle is, Shall 
we have better results under the proposed change? For the 
moment I will leave out the proposition of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND}, because 
the same spirit is moving the entire proposition. It is a spirit 


of change; it is a spirit that is most often evineed by those who | 


have recently entered a new country. They have brought old 
traditions and different conditions with them, and they are un- 
comfortable; they are not aecustomed to the style of house or 
furniture or living or food or scenery, and the first impulse is 
to try to gather around them the conditions from whieh they 
have fled. They are generally ready to propose an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States about the time they 
declare their intention to become citizens of the United States. 
[Laughter.] 
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I have no doubt at all—and I speak in no spirit of disre- 
spect to any State—that if you should go over into that Italian 
colony in a certain part of New Jersey where those people are 
largely in control, you can get a strong support and a majority 
for any amendment to the Constitution that will weaken the 
hands of the Government. A government that rests as lightly as 
a feather upon the well-trained American citizen is as lead 
upon those people. They are actuated by sentiments we do not 
recognize to demand a change in the law. 

I can not conceive of a man proposing to change the Consti- 
tution of the United States except under the stress of war or 
its results or great combinations that could not have been fore- 
seen by the framers of the Constitution. There never has been 
an hour or a moment in my life when I wanted to change the 
Constitution of the United States as it affects the balance of 
the three coordinate branches of the Government, and yet, Mr. 
President, we find resolutions thrown in here as glibly as if it 
were something unimportant and which could be corrected to- 
morrow if we found we were mistaken. 

Mr. President, just contemplate for a moment a contest over 
the election of a Senator of the United States which was de- 
pendent upon investigation of charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion in the precincts and wards and townships all over the 
United States or all over a State, as it might be. Suppose, for 
instance, a great city that cast half the votes of a State in 
some instances should nominate one of its citizens for Senator 
and agree that they wanted the Senator from that city, what 
share or participation would the country, that constituted the 
great volume of the State, have in that act? 

As it is now, the legislature is made up of citizens from all 
over the State apportioned. They come together once in two or 
four years, as it may happen, with the knowledge that they are 
going to be required to elect a Senator. Nine times out of 10— 
I will put it nearly 99 times out of 100—they perform that 
duty within the first two or three days of the session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. After they commence to vote. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; after they commence to vote. I have 
the official figures as to that. There have been during the life- 
time of this Government 1,180 men elected to the United States 
Senate; and that does not include, in many instances, the 
reelection of some of the Senators. That you can find in the 
Senate Manual. The number of contested-election cases in 
the Senate during all these years is 161. You will find that in 
the official files of this body. The number of Senators denied a 
seat in the Senate is seven; seven out of 1,180. Where in the 
world, or in the history of the world, have the people shown 
sueh accuracy and judgment in the estimation of men and of 
their qualifications as is shown by that record? 

Now, I will give you a little more detail in regard to those 
Senators. There were 161 contestants. Deduct from those the 
number of persons—3S—whose cases were considered by reason 
of alleged acts not affecting the legality of their election, such 
as alleged acts and disabilities incident to the Civil War; 
deduct also the number of persons exceeding one in cases where 
the claims of two or more contestants related to the same seat 
and election, of whom there were 22, that makes 60 to deduct 
from 161. The result is that the number of elections, the legal- 
ity of which was considered by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, from 1789 to 1908, was 101 cases. 

Of these 101 eases, 16 contestants were denied seats on tech- 
nical grounds—that is, on grounds other than alleged corrup- 
tion, bribery, and so forth. Of these 101 cases, 15 were upon 
the ground of alleged bribery or corruption in connection with 
their elections. Fifteen men in all these years have stood 
at the bar of this great tribunal charged with corruption and 
bribery, not always on the part of the contestants, but on the 
part of others. What a record! Does it not stand as a bright 
light in the history of this country that in all those years only 
that small number of men should have sought to enter this 
body without legal right? Does that present a case demanding 
a change in the Constitution of the United States and the 
uprooting of a system that was the result of the wisdom of our 
ancestors in those days when they were free from the passion 
of conflict, when they stood at the threshold with the desire 
and the hope only of framing a Government that should bring 
together as the representatives of the people the best men 
from out the body of the people? There was no political jug- 
gling in that action. 

We have heard much in regard to what took place in the way 
of conversations in the great Constitutional Convention relative 
to these matters. The thing that counts is what they did. It 
reminds me of a certain class of attorneys, who spend their 
time reading dissenting opinions of the courts and contending | 
that they should have been the rule of law. Here we have the 
ultimate wisdom of the makers of our Constitution, and we 
haye, in addition to that, the hundreds and hundreds of millions 
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of American citizens who have lived under that Constitution 
and given it their support and recognized it as being sufficient 
for all the wants of the people. 

It is said the people demand this constitutional amendment. 
As I stated in my letter to the legislature, some men are prone 
to get their heads together with themselves and declare that 
“we, the people, want this or that.“ I am not a poll taker; 
but they tell me that the people are clamoring for it. I have 
been receiving in every mail letters from the State that sent 
me here bidding me godspeed and urging me to stand just where 
I stand in regard to this matter, and those letters are from 
men who count; they are from men who count for their citizen- 
ship, for their loyalty, and for their intelligence. 

I do not intend to volunteer advice to Senators, but I would 
suggest that perhaps it would be well not to attach too much 
importance to the action of a legislative body upon this question, 
that, like a round robin, is going all over the country to-day. 
I have some of them here on printed forms on this question. 
Somebody is sending them out and demanding that I vote in a 
certain way; that I vote for this resolution, and a number of 
them do not know how to spell my name, and some of them do 
not even know how to spell their own names. [Laughter.] 
Yet they are demanding that I shall support this resolution. I 
adopted the policy of a carefully arranged letter as an answer 
that I have sent to most of them, in which I have acknowledged 
the receipt of their communications, which are nearly all printed 
except the signature and the date, and stated that I recognize 
the fact that they are among those capable of forming a judg- 
ment and whose judgment I should have the benefit of, and I 
have asked them to submit to me at length their ideas and the 
reasons for their conclusions. 

I have not yet had any answers to those letters, [Laughter.] 
I did it in a just spirit of resentment against an unholy attempt 
to influence a man by fright in the performance of his duty. 
That is all there is in it. The effort has behind it the desire to 
scare one into the belief that, if he does not comply with this 
ignorant demand, he perhaps will some day lose a vote. Well, 
I do not want such votes. That kind of men never sent me 
here. 

Mr. President, there is this to be said about these resolutions 
from the several States calling for a convention or asking that 
Congress shall call a convention: There is an element in this 
country that chafes against the laws, against the restraint of 
the law that prevents them from despoiling their neighbor, 
against the restraint of the law which makes them respect its 
mandates and the property and the lives of others. There are 
such men, and they want a constitutional convention so that 
they can get into the Constitution the recognition of these 
radical demands that shall give one man in court one right and 
deprive another man of that right; that shall authorize the 
court to afford relief to one man and deny it to another; that 
shall recognize voluntary organizations that present a fair face 
and have a black heart. If those men could get a constitutional 
convention and they should send their delegates to it, as they 
would, what kind of a result do you suppose would come out 
of it? $ 

If anything ever came out of it—I doubt if they would ever 
reach a conclusion, but if they did—you would have crystallized 
in the organic law of the land every vicious piece of proposed 
legislation that we have had to fight down all these years to 
maintain our civilization. That is what you would have. All 
the old bitterness of the race question would have to be 
thrashed out in such a convention. I speak with perfect candor 
to my friends on the other side. I have no spirit of bitterness 
in my heart against any people nor against any man, though I 
may have my views in regard to policies proposed and ex- 
isting; but suppose the constitutional convention of the United 
States was in session, can you imagine the strife and contro- 
versy growing out of sectional differences that would arise and 
that would have to be settled? It is a serious question. 

There never will be a time when it will be a safe thing for 
the American people to open the doors of a constitutional con- 
vention. Ninety millions of people are incapable of making a 
constitution and agreeing upon it. Mark that. It is easy 
enough in the formative period of a nation for those who have 
not to provide themselves with that which they need; but we 
have a Government now representing a variety of ideas and 
of people, and all of those questions would have to be settled 
in a convention. Is there a Senator in this body who would 
vote for the calling of a constitutional convention? I am in 
earnest in asking that question. I should like to know what 
Senator would be willing to open the doors of a convention for 
the purpose and with the power of making an entirely new 
Constitution, for you can not limit the action of the American 
people if they should thus come together for the purpose of 


making the charter for their Government. The restriction that 
insures equal representation in this body would be wiped out, as 
would every other provision. That restriction only applies to 
the present power of changing it by Congress. You can not 
Say that the people shall not make any charter upon which they 
agree. 

; Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
or—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. RAYNER. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
those remarks apply to the constitutional convention of Idaho, 
of which I understand he was a very prominent member, and, 
I believe, chairman of the judiciary committee. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I fail to catch just the spirit of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. 

Mr. RAYNER. I say, do the remarks of the Senator apply to 
e . convention that was held in the Senator's 
state? 

Mr. HET BURN. Which particular remark? 

Mr. RAYNER. The Senator’s remarks in reference to the 
constitutional conventions. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, I would not like to see the State of 
Idaho undertake to make a new constitution. They are too 
prone to amend it now. Nearly every man that goes to the 
legislature has some idea that he would like to change the con- 
stitution, and I do not recall whether any session has ever 
passed by without such an attempt being made. The greatest 
element in any law is that of stability. It is the stability of 
law that distinguishes us from the people of tribal relations 
who are bound together only until they agree to disagree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. wish the Senator from Idaho would pro- 
pound again the question that he put a moment ago about Sen- 
ators voting for a constitutional convention. I am not sure 
that I understood it, but, as I gathered it, he asked whether 
any Senator here would be willing to vote for a constitutional 
convention. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; with unlimited power. Of course it 
would have unlimited power—that will be admitted. I will ask 
that question over again. I should like to find that no Senator 
would favor such a proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Idaho say that he 
would not under any circumstances vote for a constitutional 
convention? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Under no circumstances, real or imaginary 
or possible, would I yote for a constitutional convention to be 
called, in which the people of the United States would start in 
upon the work of making a constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, Mr. President, I must observe that 
there might be circumstances under which the Senator from 
Idaho in refusing to vote for such a convention would not re- 
gard the oath under which he is a Member of this body. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should be glad to be reminded of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will remind him of it. Whenever two- 
thirds of the legislatures of the States ask Congress to call a 
constitutional convention, it is the positive, mandatory duty of 
Congress to call such a convention; and the Senator from 
Idaho, if he were a Member of the Senate at that time and 
should refuse to do so, would disregard the oath he has taken 
to sustain the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. With all due personal regard for the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, that is rather a far-fetched proposition. It is 
not to be presumed that every man will be deemed a traitor 
who does not vote for the calling of the convention. If that 
were true, then the Constitution would have provided that 
every Senator should vote for it. It evidently contemplated 
that all of them would not vote for it, because there is one- 
fourth of it that is immune under the text; and I belong to that 
one-fourth. I am excused from yoting by the terms of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On the contrary, the Senator from Idaho is 
mistaken in regard to that. There is no part of the Senate 
immune from that duty, and if the Senator will permit me to 
read the section, I am sure he will immediately agree with me. 

The e whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, propose amendments to this Constitution, 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is no part of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree that the Senator is immune from 
that part of the Constitution, no matter what the circumstances 
might be— 
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Or on the 3 ot the legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments. 


That is all there is in the Constitution in regard to the duty 


of Congress. 
Mr. HEYBURN. How many votes are represented by the 
word “shall?” Has it to be unanimous? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Every vote in Congress, in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, if the Members of both 
bodies do their duty under the Constitution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have often heard that statement, that a 
man who differed with you did not do his duty; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator would not seriously contend that we 
would not have a vote on it, and if we are to vote on it, of 
course it implies that somebody is at liberty to vote against. 

Mr. BACON. I want to suggest that possibly the section of 
the Constitution to which the Senator from Iowa has alluded 
does not mean exactly what the Senator recognizes as the 
meaning and the test of what the Senator from Idaho said. 

As I understood the Senator from Idaho, the Senator said 
that under no circumstances would be vote to call a convention 
with power to change the Constitution; that is, to make a new 
Constitution. I understand the section the Senator from Iowa 
read to be this, that the convention thus called shall have the 
power simply to propose amendments—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘That is right. 

Mr. BACON., And. those amendments would have to be 
adopted by three-fourths of the States in the same way that an 
amendment proposed by Congress has to be adopted 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Which is a very different thing from a con- 
vention being called with unlimited power to make a new Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A convention called would have unlimited 
power to propose amendments. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; but I did not understand the Senator 
from Idaho to mean that. He spoke of unlimited power, and 
I understood the Senator from Idaho to refer to a convention 
which should be called, which would have the power, without 
limitation, to make a new Constitution. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I so stated. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 
` Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the Senator from Georgia knows 
well, as does the Senator from Idaho, that there is no power 
on the part of any Senator to vote at any time for a constitu- 
tional convention unless compelled to do it by the application of 
two-thirds of the States. The vote would be absolutely nuga- 
tory; it would have no validity; and no Senator could vote for 
a proposition to call a constitutional conveacion unless that 
power had been invoked by two-thirds of the legislatures of the 
Union. I understood the Senator from Idaho to say that under 
no circumstances would he vote for a constitutional convention 
having unlimited power 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; but—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. To propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The unlimited power to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. I thought I did not misunder- 
stand the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator did not misunderstand me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. While I am on my feet I want to refer the 
Senator from Idaho, if he will permit me, to a little history in 
connection with the applications made by the States for a con- 
stitutional convention. I am quite familiar with it, and I have 
no doubt the Senator from Idaho is familiar with it. For years 
and years the legislatures of various States—very many States, 
I think 30, in all—have been asking Congress to submit an 
amendment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
Senators by direct yote. The Senate of the United States has 
resolutely refused it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I want to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment, and then I will finish. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I may forget it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would not be an unalloyed misfortune. 
But these States, despairing of securing any action on the part 
of the Senate of the United States for the submission of such an 
amendment, have resorted to the only way that remains to them 
for proposing such an amendment, namely, by the application of 
such number of the States as will compel a constitutional con- 
vention. 

Mr. HET BURN. The States have no authority, nor are they 
warranted in lobbying with Congress on a question of this kind. 
These demands the Senator speaks of are mere impertinences on 
the part of individual members of the legislature; that is all. 
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The Constitution tells the States how they may amend the Con- 
stitution, and there has not at any time been enough States— 
that is, a constitutional number of States—to demand it. They 
are like a lot of people I have seen in this world who were in 
the minority and insisted they should have their way notwith- 
standing that. . 

Now, less than two-thirds of the States, I believe, constitute a 
minority under the Constitution, because it requires two-thirds 
of the States to make a request, and Congress has no right to 
act upon the demand of less than two-thirds of the States, and 
there has never been a time when two-thirds of the States asked 
for the submission of this question of a constitutional conven- 
tion. There never has been a time when Congress could legally 
act under that provision of the Constitution which says that 
they shall submit it upon the request of the legislatures of the 
States. There is not a line in the Constitution of the United 
States that authorizes the legislatures of the States to demand 
at the hands of this higher body that they shall act in a given 
way upon a question which can not originate with the States 
and about which they have nothing to do. That is about as 
plain as I can make it. 

That is the situation to-day. We are being held up here 
with a demand that we shall comply with a demand that never 
was made. We are being held up here with a demand that we 
shall do something for which there is no warrant of law. I 
admit that Congress may of its own volition submit proposed 
amendments to the legislatures of the States—to that unholy 
combination of men selected to represent the citizenship of the 
States—and if the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
adopt it, it becomes a part of the Constitution. 

But if we were to comply with the request of the 17 States 
whose petitions are on file here, that a constitutional convention 
should be called, then it would not be submitted to the legisla- 
tures of the States, but it would be submitted to the people, 
Why do they not do it? They are clamoring that this question 
shall be submitted to the people. There is a constitutional 
method by which it may be submitted to the people and get 
around the legislature. Why do they not do it? It is because 
the constitutional majority of the people of the country do not 
want it. That is why. The Constitution, Article V, speaks 
of the method by which constitutional conventions are called. 
There they go outside of the legislature, and the legislature 
does not participate in it at all. The people do it by convention, 
or in such manner as they may prescribe. Yet we hear all this 
clamor about what the people want and the people have not indi- 
cated that they want it in a constitutional manner, and no 
Senator is under any obligation in this body to support this 
resolution because his legislature has voluntarily gone outside 
of and beyond the performance of its duties in undertaking to 
meddle and interfere with the duties of Congress, Then, what 
are they proposing? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is conducting a very able dis- 
cussion, and I should be very glad to have his views on the 
repeal or emasculation of section 4 of Article I. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I will give that in a few minutes, and it 
will not take long. 

Mr. President, while I am drawing the comparison as to the 
tribunals to which this question should be submitted, let me 
compare for a moment the legislatures of the various States 
with the proposed substitute. One represents organized goy- 
ernment and the other represents unorganized government. 
The election booths down along wharves and rivers and in the 
heated centers of the big cities represent organized govern- 
ment, and yet every vote that is cast there is as potent in deter- 
mining a United States Senator under this resolution as is the 
vote of a man who has won a place in the confidence of the 
people of a great State—won a place because of his honor and 
his honesty and his intelligence and his judgment, and yet you 
would substitute the action of an irresponsible voter who can 
vote and in five minutes be lost forever. Compare them. Mr. 
President, the consequences are something fearful to contem- 
plate. Out of all the States that have been called upon during 
the last month to select Senators of the United States, I think 
but four have postponed that duty to this hour, and those 
States will at the end of the session show as good a record for 
legislation as the States which elected their Senators on the 
first day that they might elect under the Constitution. One 
might suppose from what we hear and read that the legislatures 
were hotbeds of corruption pending and during the time they 
were engaged in selecting a Senator, 
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The Idaho Legislature sent my colleague here—they elected 


him the first day and hour that it was possible to elect a 
ator under the law. They were competent 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator referring to me? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; I say the legislature that elected my 
colleague did not lose an hour or a minute doing it, nor did 
they sacrifice public interest in doing it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Tke PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I appreciate the suggestion of the Senator, but 
the legislature which elected me elected under direct instruc- 
tions of a popular vote, which I felt the necessity of getting in 
order that I might be sure to get the other. 

Mr. HEYBURN. My colleague needed no such instructions. 
The legislature would have elected him as promptly without 
them. 

I told the convention that placed me in nomination for United 
States Senator that they did not have any right to do it, and 
that I did not recognize their right to do it; that it was a func- 
tion to be performed by the legislature when they met; that 
their first duty was to elect a Republican legislature and let 
me take my chances. They elected me at the earliest hour an 
election could be made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. My colleague, however, advised the convention 
of that fact after it had passed the resolution nominating him. 
[Larghter.] 

Mr. HEYBURN. I can not express my admiration of that 
statement, and I think when the Senator has thought over it 
he probably will wish he had not made it, because I had spoken 
to the convention before, and I had spoken to every convention 
in that State for a pretty long lifetime along those lines. I am 
sorry to have brought in the consideration of the question the 
necessity that foreed my colleague to make the statement as 
though my views had not been known or stated before. : 

Mr. BORAH. I think my colleague misinterpreted my object 
in making that remark; and if so, I will withdraw it. I did 
not intend it in the manner in which he interprets it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It is all right; there is no harm done. My 
collengue is not capable of doing a mean thing. We all make 
mistakes. 

Mr. President, let us get away from that side of it. I want 
the Senate to know that at least there the question of electing a 
United States Senator was not one of delay, nor was it the 
excuse for corruption, nor did it promote any corruption or dis- | 
creditable condition. That is true 99 times out of 100. I see 
before me Senators who have spent more than a quarter of a 
century in this body, and no man ever dared to breathe a word 
of suspicion against the integrity of the body that sent them, 
and no man erer claimed that any other method would have 
sent abler, better, or purer men to this body. 

Are you going to discredit the character of Senators by under- 
taking a change in the manner of selecting them in order that 
you may get better Senators, who will more ably and accurately 
represent the views of the people? Is that the purpose? That 
implies a confession that ought to humiliate any man. No; 
you are going to do it because some person not here sought the | 
position and failed because the people did not want him. Dis- | 
content in politics never comes from the majority; it comes | 
from the minority. Sometimes a portion of the majority are | 
Jed to believe that there is something wrong, and they are led 
to conceive the necessity of a change and to agree with it. 
But they awaken by and by and they realize that they have | 
been made the convenient instrument of somebody else's am- | 
bition or somebody else’s revenge. Does not the standard of | 
the United States Senate measure in this age to that of any 
other age? Have we degenerated? 

Senators have been clamoring for a vote. I was rather im- 
pressed with the suggestion that was made yesterday. I will 
have to deal with it rather gently. Senators had spoken with 
eloquence and fluency, and doubtless thought that they had 
exhausted the subject and nothing more could be said, and 
as they brought down the arm in its oratorical flight, they said, 
“ Now, let us vote, and vote quick, before anybody can think.” 

Mr. President, this is not the place for that kind of delibera- 
tion. We have heard from those who wanted the change, while 
they have avoided the question as to why they wanted it. They 
have rather dwelt upon the glories in which they would dwell 
after they had it. I want to consider the conditions before, when 
a change is proposed. I want to consider existing conditions. 


There is no necessity to cast an eye into the future until you 
have determined by the exercise of the very best wisdom you 
can control that you are going there. 

I have seen men who would sit amid the disorder of their 
own neglected homes and farms and look out in envy over the 
lands of those who were more frugal and better husbandmen, 
while the weeds grew up and smothered them in their homes 
and their neighbor prospered. Let us look to the present in this 
matter. Under what are we suffering, because unless there is 
a reason for the change no thinking man will want it, unless 
it is for political gain or to satisfy the vain dreams of ambition 
or to be the apostle of some great change—noted for it; stand 
out in history as the man who brought about a change in the 
Constitution of the United States that wrecked it. Yes; some 
men do build themselves monuments because of the wrong they 
28 ine to some men monuments are builded because of the good 

ey do. 

I feel more strongly upon this question than upon any ques- 
tion that I have ever participated in since the days of my 
responsibility as a citizen of the United States. 

I have participated in great struggles in civil life where great 
interests were involved; I have participated in the proceedings 
of this body for eight years, where were involved only transient 
things or things that might be corrected should they prove to 
be mistakes; and I have been content, reasonably so, with the 
result; content with verdicts against me, judgments of the 
courts against me, votes in this body against measures that I 
deemed of great importance; but I always had the consolation 
of knowing that there was a to-morrow and that when wrong 
was shown to have been done right would come to the rescue. 
But when you make this change in the Constitution of the 
United States—and there are only a few men here who ever 
participated in changing the Constitution—when you make it 
and wake up some morning and find that it has failed of the 
purpose you had in mind, remember that you have no cable 
that binds you to the shore. 

The Senator wants to know about the Sutherland amendment. 
It is the lesser question in one sense and the greater in an- 
other. The Sutherland amendment merely says, “ Hands off.” 
It does not propose to change the existing provisions of the 
Constitution. It is a protest against this raid upon the Con- 
stitution; that is all. I have heard it discussed here frequently 
as though it was a proposition of some new legislation. It is 
not. As I said in the letter which I read at the ae of 
my remarks, it is a proposition merely that we do hot change 
the Constitution. 

Every presumption is in favor of the Sutherland amendment. 
I want to know from that side of the Chamber, if this proposed 
change is as harmless as you picture it, why do you want it? 

Mr. BACON. I desire to say to the Senator from Idaho that 
I do not so regard it—as harmless. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I exempt the Senator from Georgia from 
that suggestion; but other Senators have to-day, and on other 
days, said, if not in words in the effect of words, that it would 
be a condition controlling them in casting their vote upon this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator very frankly that I 
expect it to control me. I do not give that as a final statement; 
that is my present expectation; and while I do not desire to 
enter into a discussion of it now, I will make one suggestion 
to the Senator, with his permission, as to the feature in which 
it will be a great change, not by way of general description of 
it but by way of illustration. 

The Senator is familiar with what we know as the election 
laws which were repealed in 1803. I know that, because there 
is no Senator in this Chamber more familiar with the statute 
law of the United States than the Senator from Idaho, he hay- 
ing been for several years laboriously and industriously engaged 
in a revision of those laws. The Senator, I have no doubt, is 
also familiar with the bill which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1890 and came to this body and was favorably 
reported and occupied the attention of this body for possibly 
two months—I do not know exactly how long—and was at last 
defeated by a very narrow margin, known as the force bill, 
which was of a kindred character with the election laws and 
intended as an amendment of them and as an extension of them. 

The single point to which I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator without now going into the details, although I may do 
so a little later, is that those laws were applicable only to the 
election of Representatives and could not be applicable under 
the present law to the election of Senators; and if this law is 
changed, so as to make it an election by the people, with the 
Sutherland amendment, leaving the present words, if you please, 
applicable to changed and new conditions, the changes will be 
most vital and far-reaching, and, unless I change my mind very 
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much, sufficient in their character in that respect to prevent my 
voting for the joint resolution if that is put upon it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I gave considerable atten- 
tion to the authorities that have been discussed to-day affecting 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. 
I had thought that I would enter into the consideration of the 
effect of those amendments to the Constitution to some extent, 
but I am impressed, whether I have impressed anyone else or 
not, with the fact that there are greater questions involved 
that are sufficient to control to my judgment, and, I trust, that 
of some others in determining this question. I have, therefore, 
devoted my time to a discussion of the practical side of the 
measure rather than the technical side. I am familiar with 
every decision that has been rendered affecting these amend- 
ments. I had occasion at other periods of my life to deal with 
them in a responsible way; but I do not believe it is neces- 
sary, in order to discuss and arrive at an intelligent conclusion, 
to go into the technical distinctions drawn by the courts in re- 
gard to the rights of the people in the particular cases consid- 
ered under these amendments. 

I would merely direct the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in the fourteenth amendment Congress is given power to 
extend its hand down as far as the legislature of the State. 
That opens up rather a large question, one that I think it is 
not necessary to consider here. Some one has asked the ques- 
tion this afternoon, “What lies beyond that time when a 
State shall refuse to be a State?” Well, Territory lies beyond 
that. The Government of the United States, under the terms 
of the Constitution, may organize new States where no States 
exist, and a State does not exist that is not represented, or that 
refuses to be represented, in the Congress of the United States. 
The Congress of the United States made the States with the 
exception of the original colonies, and the original colonies by 
contract submitted to the dominion of the power which they 
themselves created. They created a power under a contract to 
submit to it as the governing power over them all. If any 
State thinks it can secede from the Union by a failure to per- 
form the duties of statehood, let it try it, and it will have a Ter- 
ritorial governor placed over it. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 
` Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYNER. Does the Senator contend that if a State 
does not send Senators here we can organize it into a Territory? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. Ifa State is no longer a State 
it is public domain, a part of the territory of the United States. 
Anything else is to contend for the right of secession from the 
Union. Is there a man living to-day who will contend for 
that? 

Mr. RAYNER. But does the Senator contend as a legal 
proposition that if a State should fail to send Senators here 
we could organize it into a Territory? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly; the Government has had to do 
it before. 

Mr. RAYNER. For a failure to send Senators here? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The United States has had to provide for 
the organization of governments in States where the States 
refused to organize and maintain a government that was a part 
of the United States, and they can do it again, and again, if 
necessary. Why in this case force up a controversy of that 
kind? We know that the Government can do it, and we know 
that it has done it. Now, I will not invade that field further 
than to say that there is no terror in the threat that some 
State may not send Members of Congress or Senators into 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to ask the Senator who has ever 
made such a threat. Does not the Senator know that the con- 
dition of a State refusing to send Senators or Representatives 
to Congress is not one that can possibly exist? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not one; that is impossible. 

Mr. BACON. I mean to say there is no possibility 

Mr. HEYBURN. No; not a particle. 

Mr. BACON. That such a condition of affairs should arise. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Not the slightest. It is discussing an 
academic question, 

Mr. BACON. Then why discuss it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. It has been brought into the consideration 
of this question to-day, and I felt like saying just a few words 
about it. There are no terrors in it at all for me. 

Mr. RAYNER. It was brought in because Mr. Webster de- 
clared, in perhaps the greatest debate that ever took place on 
this floor, that there is no way to coerce a State to do it. That 
is the reason why it was brought in. 


Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I have a high regard for 
Mr. Webster, but if the generations of to-day are not as com- 
petent or more so to determine this question than was that 
man, great in his day, then the world has not advanced; that 


is all. We are not bound by any such precedent. There are 
many men on this floor whose learning and ability would con- 
found the statesmen of that age. Things have happened in 
this country since that time. We have had to learn sharp les- 
sons under pressure, and we have learned them, and we have 
proven ourselyes capable of maintaining, aye, of defending and 
saving them, and those who in that day opposed us are to-day 
with us. As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] says, 
there is no possible room for even conjecture as to a State 
going out of existence. So we pass that by. 

The Sutherland amendment, I repeat to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, meets with my approval because it simply 
says that we will not lose that much of the Constitution any- 
how if some accident does happen to us in regard to another 
part of it. Of course, I shall support the Sutherland amend- 
ment, just as I would reach out and grab the last of an escap- 
ing treasure. If I knew that there rested in the hearts of the 
Members of this body the same sentiment that will actuate me 
in casting my vote on the Sutherland amendment I would yield 
the floor now, or I never would have taken it this afternoon. 
But I want to know it. I would stay here and fret the ears 
of the Senate for some time to come if I thought that such 
labor was demanded as a price for preserving the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I would do more than that, but that I would do. All I want 
to know is that there are enough patriotic men to save in this 
hour that portion of the Constitution, and then in the hours 
that will follow between this and adjournment I propose to 
fight as I would fight on a field of battle for what is left of that 
provision of the Constitution. Senators may have due warning 
of my temper in this matter. I am assured that there is enough 
strength in this body to adopt the Sutherland amendment. In 
faith of that I am going to conclude my remarks with the prom- 
ise that if it is not adopted there will not be much progress in 
what is left of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire now to call for the yeas 
and nays rather than to have the question discussed as- to 
whether a call for the yeas and nays some two or three weeks 
ago is now to be entertained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the Senator’s ques- 
tion? i 

Mr. BACON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
yeas and nays have already been ordered upon the amendment. 

Mr. BACON. I call for the yeas and nays upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 
manon the yeas and nays on the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The, Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it was my purpose to make a 
few remarks upon the proposition before the Senate. It is now 
late. There are other Senators who want to speak on it. I do 
not expect to take a great deal of time. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that the joint resolution go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it go over until Monday. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no purpose to delay it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am just as anxious to make headway as pos- 
sible. At the same time, of course, I am anxious to accommo- 
date the Senator from Minnesota and all other Senators. If I 
ean have an agreement that we will vote upon amendments to 
the joint resolution and upon the joint resolution upon a certain 
day I should be glad to accommodate Senators. But if we can 
not have an agreement, there is only one way by which we can 
make progress, and that is to stay here and talk, and vote as we 
get a chance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho that he modify his request for unanimous consent and 
ask unanimous consent that we may vote upon the pending 
amendment on Monday. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. At a given hour. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There are to be memorial exercises on 
Monday. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask, in furtherance of the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah, why can we not agree to vote on the amend- 
ment to-morrow at 2 o’clock? The special order does not be- 
gin until half past 2. We shall have two hours and a half. 
We might as well get something done, if possible, in that time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I simply want to make a suggestion. I have 
no disposition to delay the vote upon the amendment. I would 
dislike to agree to a specific hour, because in that case we may 
find that the vote is pressed at a time when possibly a Senator 
would like to make some rejoinder to what has been said, or 
would desire an opportunity to say something. I am perfectly 
willing to agree that on Monday the vote shall be taken. It 
will be impossible to agree for it to-morrow because of the 
special order which has been assigned for that day. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me for 
a minute? ; 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that we agree, by unanimous con- 
sent, to take up the joint resolution immediately after the 
morning business to-morrow and go on with its consideration 
until the time for the special order. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. There are to be eulogies to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not until 2.30. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope it will be the pleasure of the Senate to 
set a time to-morrow to vote because of the pension bill that is 
here and that must be taken up. I want to have that bill 
considered at the very earliest possible moment. It looks to me 
as though this delay was for the purpose of trying to defeat 
that bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to vote now. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. MARTIN. I simply want to call attention to the fact 
that 2.30 on Monday has been assigned and that memorial ex- 
ercises will then be in order. In fixing a time for the disposition 
of this measure I call attention to that fact so that there may 
be no conflict. 
` Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Idaho allow me to 
make a suggestion, and that is to ask unanimous consent for a 
vote at 2 o’clock on Monday, or any hour on Monday, on the 
Sutherland amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. No; Mr. President, I do not want to agree 
to that, but I will ask for unanimous consent to take up this 
matter on Wednesday and vote upon all amendments and upon 
the joint resolution before the conclusion of the legislative day. 

Mr. NELSON. On what day? 

Mr. BORAH. On Wednesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BACON. What is the request? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. To vote on Wednesday. 

Mr. NELSON. Of next week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Idaho 
please state his request again? 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion now before the Senate may be taken up next Wednesday, 
immediately after the conclusion of the routine morning business, 
and that all amendments thereto and the joint resolution itself 
may be voted on before the adjournment on that day. 

Tra PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


Mr. SCOTT. Before it is agreed to, I ask whether this 
measure will come up as the unfinished business every day to 
haunt those of us who are trying to get up other business. 

Mr. BORAH. If I can have a time agreed on to vote there 
will be no necessity of its standing in the way of any other 
measure, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to 
the request of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is calling 
the roll to ascertain whether there is a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and called the name 
of Mr. ALDRICH. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Regular order! 

Mr. HEYBURN. There has been no response, and I was 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. This whole debate has been proceeding out of 
order, after the point of no quorum had been made. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The roll call must proceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Nothing else is in order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then this is a call for a quorum? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Cullom Jones Richardson 
Beveridge Cummins Kean Scott 
Borah Curtis La Follette Shively 
Bourne Depew Lodge Simmons 
Brandegee Dick Lorimer Smith, Md 
Briggs Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich 
Bristow Dixon rtin mith, S. C. 
Buikel Fletcher Newlands pense 
ulkeley etcher ewlan Steph 
Burnham Flint Nixon tone 
Burton Foster Overman Sutherland 
Carter i Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Gallinger Page Taylor 
Cla Gamble Paynter Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Gore Penrose Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Gronna Per Warner 
Crane Guggenheim Perkins Warren 
Crawford Heyburn Piles Watson 
Culberson Johnston Rayner Wetmore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. y 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not going to debate it; I understand the 
roes of the Senate. I ask for the yeas and nays upon that 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being taken, resulted— 
yeas 37, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 

Bacon Curtis Kean Stephenson 
Brandegee Depew Lod, Sutherland 
Briggs Dick Lorimer Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Warner 
Burnham du Pont Nelson Warren 
8 Fin t chet bei 

‘arter e age oung 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Penrose 
Crane uggen eim Richardson 
Cullom Heyburn Smoot 

5 NAYS—44. 
Bailey Cummins Martin Shively 
Beveridge Davis Newlands Simmons 
Borah Dixon Nixon mith, Md. 
Bourne Fletcher Overman Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Frazier Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brown Gamble Paynter Stone 
Chamberlain Gore Perz Swanson 
Clap ronna Perkins Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston Piles Thornton 
Crawford Jones Rayner Tillman 
Culberson La Follette Scott Watson 
NOT VOTING—10. 

Aldrich Burkett Hale Terrell 
Bankhead Burrows Money 
Bradley Foster Root 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Surier- 
LAND] to the joint resolution. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Senator 
in charge of this joint resolution would extend to me the usual 
courtesy which has been extended to other Senators and would 
have allowed the joint resolution to go over until to-morrow 
morning, instead of forcing me to speak now. Of course, if the 
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Senator insists upon my going on, I shall have to submit a few 
remarks this eyening, but I have been here all day ready to pro- 
ceed without being able to get an opportunity to do so, and I 
prefer to go on in the morning. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho feels 
that he has extended every courtesy that is possible in view of 
the evident disposition on the part of those in opposition that 
there shall be no vote at all upon the joint resolution. I should 
be very glad, indeed, to accommodate the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSON], if I could have any assurance that there is 
any disposition to permit us to take a vote upon this measure. 
I am forced to conclude, however, that there is only one way 
to get a vote, and that is to pursue the course which we have 
been compelled to pursue. 

We are now within two weeks of the close of the session, and 
I do not think this measure ought to stand in the way of other 
important business. There are a number of measures here 
which ought.to have the consideration of the Senate, and I feel 
that it is my duty, being in charge of the joint resolution, to 
get it out of the way just as rapidly as possible. At the same 
time, I can not place the measure in a position where there is 
liable to be no yote upon it at all. I think if the Senator from 
Minnesota will reflect for a moment he will see that I am not 
in a position, in view of the situation here, to extend any other 
courtesy than I have done, much as I should like to do so. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that the Senator might extend the 
courtesy, if it is agreed to take up the measure to-morrow and 
go on with it immediately after the routine morning business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the observations 
made by the Senator in charge of the joint resolution, I wish to 
say that I trust he did not apply his remarks to me. 
a motion to adjourn because I felt that we had sat here long 
enough to-day, and I did not think we would come to an agree- 
ment this evening. I am in favor of taking a vote on the joint 
resolution soon, the sooner the better, and I had hoped we 
would have taken it an hour ago, when there was a disposition 
on the part of many Senators to do so. I want the Senator to 
understand that I did not use any obstructive tactics, am I am 
not going to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my observations were not per- 
sonal at all and were not intended for the Senator from New 
Hampshire; but I have asked for unanimous consent as far in 


advance as next Wednesday to dispose of this matter, and the 


fact that that has been denied is convincing proof to anyone that 
there is a disposition to prevent any vote at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from ae 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. For what it may be worth, I make the 
suggestion that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
be able to hold the session much longer than an hour now, and 
the adoption of my suggestion would give more time to-morrow. 
I do not make a motion, but merely a suggestion, and I make it 
for what it may be worth. 

Mr. CULBERSON and others. Regular order! 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to enter 
into any extended argument upon this measure. I intend for a 
few moments, briefly, to call the attention of the Senate to the 
importance of what is known as the Sutherland amendment; 
but before I go into that question 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I do, temporarily. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is very unusual at this late 
hour of the day, when a Senator asks, as the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] has asked, that a measure be allowed to 
go over until morning, to compel him to take the floor and 
speak. I have been anxious for the Senate to take a vote on 
this measure at any time. I have another measure which I 
want to bring before the Senate. I do not believe there is any 
desire to unduly delay the joint resolution under consideration ; 
but it is very unusual, indeed, to refuse a request such as the 


I made | 


I suppose that we may not 


Senator from Minnesota has made, and such methods can lead 
to no promotion of the progress of this measure. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator will withhold that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. It is the only motion that is open to me, and 
I make it. 

Mr. BORAH. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire whether the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The Senator from South Carolina asked 
me to observe our pair on this question, and therefore I with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Bacon Dick Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee du Pont Nixon Smoot 
Briggs Flint Oliver Stephenson 
Bulkeley Frye Overman Sutherland 
Burnham Gallinger Page Tallaferro 
Burton G nheim Paynter Thornton 
Carter Hey Penrose Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Joħnston Perkins Warren 
Crane Kean Piles Wetmore 
Cullom Richardson Young 
Curtis Lorimer Root 
pew McCumber Scott 
NAYS—34 
Bankhead Crawford Gronna Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Culberson ones Smith, Mich. 
| Borah Cummins La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Bourne Davis rtin Stone 
Bristow Dixon Newlands Swanson 
Brown Fletcher Owen Taylor 
Chamberlain Frazier Percy Watson 
_ Clapp Gamble ner 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Shively 
NOT VOTING—11. 
Aldrich Burkett Foster Terrell 
paler: Burrows Hale Tillman 
Bradley Dillingham Money 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 


in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 


and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, February 18, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 17, 1911. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Floyd Hughes, of Virginia, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the State of Virginia. 
(Reappointment. ) 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Cadet Taylor, of Nebraska, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, in place of Benja- 
min H. Barrows, deceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Byron S. Ambler, of Ohio, to be United States attorney, dis- 
trict of Porto Rico, vice Jose R. F. Savage, whose term has 
expired. 

SECRETARY OF Porto Rico. 

M. Drew Carrel, of Illinois, to be secretary of Porto Rico. 
(Reappointment. ) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Commander George R. Salisbury to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 14th day of November, 1910, vice Capt. Thomas B. 
Howard, promoted. 

Commander Frank W. Kellogg to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 14th day of January, 1911, vice Capt. Walter C. 
Cowles, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Warren J. Terhune to be a commander in 
the Navy from the Tth day of January, 1911, vice Commander 
Robert F. Lopez, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander William K. Harrison to be a eommander 
in the Navy from the 14th day of January, 1911, vice Com- 
mander Frank W. Kellogg, prom&ed. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Nelson H. Goss to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1910, vice Lieut. Fletcher L. 
Sheffield, promoted. 
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Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilhelm L. Friedell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 14th day of October, 1910, vice Lieut. 
George T. Pettengill, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Gordon W. Haines to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 20th day of November, 1910, vice Lieut. 
Arthur G. Caffee, deceased. 

Boatswain John Davis to be a chief boatswain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of May, 1910, upon the completion of six 
years’ service as a boatswain. 

Boatswain William Jaenicke to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 30th day of July, 1910, upon the completion of 
service as a boatswain of six years plus one year during sus- 
pension from promotion after failure at examination. 

POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Pierce J. Elliott to be postmaster at Sausalito, Cal., in place 
of Pierce J. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expired January 
23, 1911. 

Matthew W. Grace to be postmaster at Lindsay, Cal., in place 
of Matthew W. Grace. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1911. 

J. N. Hollis to be postmaster at Gridley, Cal., in place of 
Renaldo E. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
12, 1911. 

COLORADO, 

Hockley T. Hamill to be postmaster at Georgetown, Colo., in 
place of Hockley T. Hamill. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1911. 

IDAHO. 

Jake Horn to be postmaster at Caldwell, Idaho, in place of 
Sophia Davis, resigned. 

ILLINOIS. 

George M. Bell to be postmaster at Sherrard, III. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1910. 


Robert J. Hemphill to be postmaster at Ridgway, Ill. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 
Grant S. Remsburg to be postmaster at Ohio, III. Office be- 


came presidential October 1, 1910. 

Jeter C. Utterback to be postmaster at Salem, Ill., in place of 
Jeter C. Utterback. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
28, 1911. - 

IOWA. 

George T. Clevidence to be postmaster at Humboldt, Iowa, in 
place of Joseph W. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1911. 

Wiliam H. McClure to be postmaster at Fontanelle, Iowa, 
in place of William H. McClure. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired January 31, 1911. 

KANSAS. 

O. F. Falls to be postmaster at Valley Falls, Kans., in place 
of Frank C. Scott, resigned. , 

E. D. George to be postmaster at Mankato, Kans., in place of 
Joseph H. Woollen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1911. 

Cliff W. Weeks to be postmaster at Osborne, Kans., in place of 
James M. Morgan, resigned. 

MAINE. 

Harry R. Hichborn to be postmaster at Stockton Springs, Me., 
in place of Harry R. Hichborn. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 6, 1910. 

Varney A. Putnam to be postmaster at Danforth, Me., in 
place of Varney A. Putnam. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 20, 1911. . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John Huxtable to be postmaster at Wareham, Mass., in place 
of John Huxtable, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1911. 

Joseph A. Legare to be postmaster at Lowell, Mass., in place 
of Albert G. Thompson, deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 


J. Burt Kiely to be postmaster at Roscommon, Mich., in place 
of William F. Johnston, resigned. 

Flora MacLachlan to be postmaster at Grand Marais, Mich., 
in place of Flora MacLachlan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

George W. Minchin to be postmaster at Evart, Mich., in place 
of George W. Minchin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 10, 1911. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alton Crosby to be postmaster at Willmar, Minn., in place of 
Alton Crosby. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1910. 


John L. Grady to be postmaster at Cass Lake, Minn., in place 
oi An L. Grady. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Mark “Swedberg to be postmaster at Luverne, Minn., in place 
o. Ze ig Swedberg. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
Edward A. Wasserzieher to be postmaster at Deer Wood, 
Minn. Office became presidential July 1, 1910. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Robert Burns to be postmaster at Brandon, Miss., in place of 
Robert Burns. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1911. 


MISSOURI. 


Willis E. Flanders to be postmaster at Paris, Mo., in place of 
8 E. Flanders. Incumbent's commission expired June 7, 

Ivan S. Goodwin to be postmaster at Gilman City, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

William L. H. Silliman to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mo., 
in place of William L. H. Silliman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 13, 1911. 


NEBRASKA. 


William L. Bennett to be postmaster at Bladen, Nebr. 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Herbert G. Miller to be postmaster at Holbrook, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Noble Sanford to be postmaster at Axtell, Nebr. 
came presidential January 1, 1911. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Edward E. Haines to be postmaster at South Amboy, N. J., 
in place of Frank E. De Graw. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1911. 

Charles B. Hunter to be postmaster at Bergenfield, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Thomas Branigan to be postmaster at Las Cruces, N. Mex., in 
place of Thomas Branigan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1911. 

Robert E. Wherritt to be postmaster at Clayton, N. Mex., in 
place of Robert E. Wherritt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 11, 1911. i 

> NEW YORK, 


Emil A, Peterson to be postmaster at Falconer, N. Y., in place 
of Emil A. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 2, 1911. 

Simon D. Replogle to be postmaster at Roslyn, N. Y., in place 
of Simon D. Replogle. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 28, 1911. 

James A. Snell to be postmaster at Fonda, N. Y., in place of 
James A. Snell. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1911. 

Frank Stowell to be postmaster at Mayville, N. Y., in place of 
Frank Stowell. Incumbent's commission expires February 28, 
1911. 

James A. Wilson to be postmaster at Sacket Harbor, N. Y., in 
place of James A. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 12, 1911. 


Office 


Office be- 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Niels G. Mosgaard to be postmaster at Scranton, N. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1910. 

Horatio C. Plumley to be postmaster at Fargo, N. Dak., in 
place of Horatio C. Plumley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1911. 

OHIO, 


Henry H. Coppock to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, 
in place of George W. Whitmer. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 2, 1911. 

Don C. Corbett to be postmaster at Payne, Ohio, in place of 
Don C. Corbett. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1911. 

Charles R. Crum to be postmaster at Forest, Ohio, in place of 
Charles R. Crum. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1911. 

Edward J. Lewis to be postmaster at Girard, Ohio, in place of 
Edward J. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 
1911. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Cassius M. Cade, jr., to be postmaster at Shawnee, Okla., 
in place of William S. Cade. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1911. 


1911. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Thomas H. Bailey to be postmaster at Mansfield, Pa., in place 
of Thomas H. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1911. 

Florencio Bartow to be postmaster at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1911. 

Theodore Lindermuth to be pestmaster at East Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., in place of David P. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 13, 1911. 

William F. McDowell to be postmaster at Mercersburg, Pa., 
in place of William F. McDowell. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1911. 

Earnest C. Pearce to be postmaster at Avonmore, Pa., in place 
of James A. Pearce, resigned. 

Byron E. Staples to be postmaster at Jersey Shore, Pa., in 
place of Warren B. Masters. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 20, 1911. | 


TENNESSEE. 


James F. Collins to be postmaster at Spring City, Tenn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1907. | 


TEXAS, 


Edward Blanchard to be postmaster at San Angelo, Tex., in 
place of Edward Blanchard. Incumbents commission expires 
February 21, 1911. 

Lucy Breen to be postmaster at Mineola, Tex., in place of 
Lucy Breen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1911. 

Josephine Chesley to be postmaster at Bellville, Tex., in place 
of Josephine Chesley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1911. 

Harry Harris to be postmaster at Gatesville, Tex., in place of 
Harry Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires February 21, 
1911. | 

J. Allen Myers to be postmaster at Bryan, Tex., in place of 
a 1 Myers. Incumbent's commission expired February 7, 


William Myers to be postmaster at Seguin, Tex., in place of 
2 1 05 75 Myers. Incumbents commission expired February 13, 
1911. 

William D. Rathjen to be postmaster at Canadian, Tex., in 
place of William D. Rathjen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 13, 1911. 

James A. Smith to be postmaster at El Paso, Tex., in place of | 
hess 4 Smith. Incumbent's commission expires February 

1 


UTAH 


James Don to be postmaster at Park City, Utah, in place 

of Peter Martin, deceased. 
WISCONSIN. 

C. L. Chistianson to be postmaster at Bloomer, Wis., in place 
of L. L. Thayer, resigned. 

Alfred B. Kildow to be postmaster at Brodhead, Wis., in 
place of Alfred B. Kildow. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 

Leonard H. Kimball to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis. in 
place of Leonard H. Kimball. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 28, 1911. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 17, 1911. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYs. 


Harold Hurd to be receiver of public moneys at Roswell, 
N. Mex. 
REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE. 
Lee Fairbanks to be register of the land office at Del Norte, 
Colo. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. | 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Brig. Gen. James B. Aleshire, Quartermaster General, to be 
Quartermaster General, with the rank of brigadier general, for 
the period of four years, beginning July 1, 1911, with rank from 
July 1, 1907. His present appointment will expire by limitation 
June 30, 1911. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. | 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Col. John A. Hull, judge advocate, to be judge advo- 
cate, with the rank of colonel, from February 15, 1911, vice 
Col. Enoch H. Crowder, who accepted an appointment as judge 
8 general, with the rank of brigadier general, on that 
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Maj. John Biddle Porter, judge advocate, to be judge advo- 
cate, with the rank of lieutenant colonel, from February 15, 
1911, vice Lieut. Col. John A. Hull, promoted. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Samuel S. Bryant to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Louis S. Emmanuelli to be first lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieut. Edward A. Kreger, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be 
judge advocate with the rank of major from February 15, 1911, 
vice Maj. John Biddle Porter promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants with rank from February II, 1911. 


Frederick Rodman Palmer, of Wisconsin. 
Stanley Willis Wood, of Missouri. 
Alexander Wilson, of Missouri. 

Xavier Francis Blauvelt, of the District of Columbfa. 
Frank Dorwin Lackland, of the District of Columbia. 
Mason Wilbur Gray, jr., of Michigan. 

Joseph Andrews, of Oklahoma. 

Albert Samuel Peake, of California. 

Floyd D. Carlock, of Ohio. 

Cushman Hartwell, of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Boettcher, at large. 

Elisha Francis Riggs, of the District ef Columbia. 
Horace Thurber Aplington, of New York. 
Henry Burnet Post, of New York. 

Fred Livingood Walker, of Ohio. 

Alvan Cullom Gillem, jr., at large. 

Rapp Brush, of Illinois. 

James Edward O’Phelan, of Minnesota, 
John O’Keefe Taussig, of Missouri. 

Bert Milton Atkinson, of Georgia. 
Edward George McCormick, of New York. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS. 


Ruby Jones, Dermott. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Clyde F. Baldwin, Whittier. 
Sheridan G. Berger, Ontario. 
Oliver H. Duvall, Claremont. 
George F. Hirsch, Longbeach. 
Frank B. Mackinder, St. Helena. 
Ada Mayes, El Monte. 
James Mitchell, Dos Palos. 
Samuel S. Wood, Rialto. 

COLORADO. 
Harry A. Cobbett, Cedaredge. 
Judson E. Sipprelle, Grand Valley. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Jessie S. Rose, Manchester. 

FLORIDA, 
Noah Barefoot, Graceville. 
Mary B. Bishop, Eustis. 
Frank L. Collins, Winterhaven. 
George E. Koons, Palmetto. 

GEORGIA. 
Wilie Mishoe, Soperton. 

ILLINOIS, 
Charles L. Blandin, Blandinsville. 
Henry K. Brockway, Barrington, 
Ira M. White, Walnut. 


INDIANA, 


Charles T. O'Haver, Lyons. 
William C. Porter, Red Key. 
IOWA. 
William N. Oursler, Odebolt. 
KENTUCKY. 
Washington A. Huggins, Caye City. 
LOUISIANA 
M. G. Neuhauser, Slidell. 
MARYLAND, 


Clarence H. Oldfield, Ellicott City. 
Fred W. Wilson, Upper Marlboro. 
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MINNESOTA, 
Frank Hagberg, Winthrop. 
John Lohn, Fosston. 
Thomas M. Paine, Glencoe. 
Caroline E. Smith, Morton. 
W. J. Stock, Coleraine. 
Edward Wilson, Kasson. 
Edward Yanish, St. Paul. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Harry Jennings, Claremore. 
Joseph M. De Lozier, Sapulpa. 
Joseph V. Martin, Lone Wolf. 
Calvin S. Ward, Roosevelt. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Newton S. Brittain, jr., Bast Stroudsburg. 
Fred G. Brown, Knoxville. 
Henry M. Brownback, Norristown. 
Harry B. Heywood, Conshohocken, 
Oscar D. Schaeffer, Nazareth. 
George F. P. Wanger, Pottstown. 

UTAH, 
Thomas Braby, Mount Pleasant. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Luther S. Montgomery, Montgomery. 
Isaac I. Riley, Spencer. 
William F. Squires, Parsons. 


WISCONSIN, 


Alexander Archie, Waterloo. 
John W. Bell, Chetek, 

A. B. Chandler, Beaver Dam. 
Robert Downend, Osceola. 
Herbert A. Pease, Cumberland. 
George A. Packard, Bayfield. 
Mildred Smith, Withee. 

John H. Snyder, jr., Elkhorn. 
David B. Worthington, Beloit. 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Beecutive nominations withdrawn February 17, 1911. 


Renaldo E. Taylor to be postmaster at Gridley, Cal. 
Joseph H. Woollen to be postmaster at Mankato, Kans. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 17, 1911. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WATER FOR IRRIGATION, 


Mr. REEDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the 
disposition of waters of projects under the reclamation act, and 
for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up a con- 
ference report and asks unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the conference report? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 6953) authorizing con- 
tracts for the disposition of waters of projects under the recla- 
mation act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas 
what is involved in this. 

Mr. REEDER. It is to authorize contracts with outside 
parties, either private persons or corporations, so that they, by 
paying their proportionate per cent of the money required for 
building reservoirs and ditches, can carry the water that be- 
longs to their land through those ditches. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the differences between the House 
and Senate is there any charge on the Treasury or any dispo- 
sition of the public lands? 

Mr. REEDER. There is not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentle- 
man 

Mr. REEDER. I will ask the gentleman to listen to the 
statement first. 
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The SPEAKER. The matter is not yet before the House. 
Is there objection to reading the statement instead of the re- 
port? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the House conferees, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House 
to Senate bill 6953, authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters 
of projects under the reclamation act, and for other purposes, submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agr upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying report, as to each of the amendments of the House, viz: 

On amendments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6: Provide for carrying and 
impounding water, as — 7 by the House, instead of disposing of 
water, as proposed by the Senate. 
oon 5 Nos. 7 and 8: Make verbal correction in the text of 

e N 

On amendment No. 9: Provides that the use of reservoirs as well as 
or 5 of reservoirs may be contracted for, as proposed by 

e House. 

On amendments Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13: Make verbal corrections in 
the text of the bill. s 
8 On amendment No. 14: Glves to the bill the title proposed by the 

ouse. 

W. A. REEDER, 
RALPH D. COLE, 


W. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have an ex- 
planation of this report. 

Mr. REEDER. As it passed the Senate this bill provided 
for the disposition of water. The House committee held that 
Congress does not have the right to provide for the disposition 
of water; that water is appurtenant to the land, and that who- 


ever by a proper course secures the water for his land makes 


the water appurtenant to that land. Therefore we changed 
the bill so as to provide for impounding and carrying the water, 
rather than for disposing of it. The Senate conferees agreed 
with us on every proposition. There were some changes made, 
however, in the phraseology and punctuation, and those are all 
the changes that were made in the bill as it was amended by 
the House. 

Mr. MANN. What were the differences between the House 
and the Senate? 

Mr. REEDER. The Senate proposed to dispose of the water. 
The House simply provided that when a person had secured the 
water for his land by the ordinary process to impound and 
carry the water, and that we do not have the power to dispose 
of the water. 

Mr. MANN. This is water in a reclamation project, is it 
not? 

Mr. REEDER. No; it is excess water in a reclamation 
project. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is water in a reclamation project. 

Mr. REEDER. No; it is not; because if it were in a recla- 
mation project it would be necessary for that project; but it 
is water that is in a stream where, after all the water necessary 
is used in the reclamation project, a surplus remains. In many 
cases there is only one good place to impound the water, and 
by making the dam higher and permitting these people to pay 
for the extra expense and making the ditch a little larger they 
can carry water that does not belong to the project to land that 
the water does belong to. 

Mr. MANN. This proposes to have the Government and pri- 
vate parties enter into a partnership, does it not? 

“Mr. REEDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. And under that the Government pays part of the 
expense of the dam and private parties pay the rest? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes; that is partly what it is intended for; 
but the dam is to remain entirely under Government control. 

Mr. MANN. We can all imagine how well the Government 
is likely to have its interests protected. 

Mr. REEDER. The bill provides that no water can be car- 
ried or disposed of until sufficient water is provided or reserved 
for the whole of the irrigation project. After that, if there is 
surplus water and no good place to store it, then by paying the 
expense necessary to make the reservoir large enough to store it 
and to make the ditches large enough to carry it, the outside 
parties can carry their water through the ditches to their own 
ditches, 

Mr. MANN. I remember the bill as it passed the Senate, and 
I remember the bill as it passed the House. Just what changes 
have been made by the conferees in the bill as it passed the 
House? 

Mr. REEDER. Not any. 

Mr. MANN. I have read enough to see that there have been 
some changes. 
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Mr. REEDER. There have been no changes except in phrase- 
ology. The amendments are not intended to change the pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. What is the oceasion of changing the phrase- 
ology if it does not mean anything? 


Mr. REEDER. In one case there was placed an apostrophe, 
where if it had been placed lower down it would have been a 
comma, and we put it lower down. We struck out one section 
and inserted another section, and that same section was inserted 
again by the conferees with a few verbal changes. In the sec- 
ond amendment we struck out, in line 7, the words“ to be fixed.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEDER. I would be glad to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When the Government of the 
United States, in locating these reclamation projects, determines 
the amount of land there is to irrigate and the size of the 
reservoir and the size of the canal necessary to irrigate it, what 
is the purpose of their having excess capacity, and why should 
they do so? 

Mr. REEDER. Because there are other lands, in small tracts, 
or perhaps some taken under the Carey Act, that will find plenty 
of water after the Government has withdrawn what it wants 
for the purpose of irrigating the lands under the project, but the 
Government has taken the only practical place to store the 
water. The result is that after the Government has reserved 
all that is necessary for their project, if private individuals 
wish, they can put up the money (the Government still retain- 
ing control of the dam) to enlarge the reservoir or widen the 
ditches, and then they can carry the surplus water which be- 
longs to their land. Without this these lands could not be 
irrigated at all in some places. . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why should the Government of 
the United States have any right to appropriate more water 
than they need any more than should an individual? 

Mr. REEDER. We claimed that the Government did not 
haye any such right, and hence we provided that anyone else 
that claimed the water should have a right to use it under 
conditions provided in this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is not there danger in this pro- 
ceeding of having the Government of the United States put to 
the expense of building irrigation work and appropriating, we 
may say, water for the purpose of allowing a large number of 
private individuals to get water at the Government expense 
very cheaply? 

Mr. REEDER. We have provided in our amendment that 
the Government shall not impound or carry water for others 
unless there is an excess over what is needed on the lands 
under the project. Then the Government, having the reservoir, 
when others furnish the money, may increase the size of the 
reservoir and increase the carrying capacity of the ditches and 
permit those who furnish the necessary funds to use the sur- 
plus water on their own land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does it not strike those on the 
committee who have had practical experience in irrigation 
operations of the West that this is rather an adroit entering 
wedge for the purpose of the Government controlling our waters 
in that country? 

Mr. REEDER. I am very anxious not to do anything that 
will invalidate or deprive the people of the full benefits of the 
national irrigation law., I take great pride in this law. I 
think it is one of the greatest movements inaugurated by Con- 
gress since I have been a Member. By means of this law 
homes are being made for at least 30 persons each day out of 
desert lands, and these citizens are placed thereby under con- 
ditions which are favorable to the development of the highest 
type of citizenship. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then why not let it alone? 

Mr. REEDER. I have consulted practically all of the inter- 
ested people of the West to know if this could in any way dis- 
turb the working of the irrigation law, so that I not only have 
my own judgment but the judgment of most of the Members 
interested in these matters. 

Mr. TAYLOR af Colorado. Has the gentleman consulted any- 
body from Colorado, the greatest irrigation State in the West? 

Mr. REEDER. No; I do not know that I have. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It seems to me that when the 
gentleman talks of irrigation lands he ought to remember the 
Centennial State. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me this is so important a matter 
that we ought to have a full understanding of it. 

Mr. REEDER. It is important. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand now, under the reclamation 
project we construct reclamation systems for the furnishing of 


water directly in the first place through the Government; that 
this proposition is that the Government shall construct large 
reservoirs or dams for the purpose of impounding water which 
the Government has no use for in its reclamation project. 

Mr. REEDER. Well, the gentleman is mistaken. It is not 
a provision of that kind. This is a provision 

Mr. MANN. I want to know whether I am mistaken. 

Mr. REEDER. I am saying to the gentleman that my judg- 
ment is he is mistaken. The proposition is that the Government 
is to impound water or arrange to impound water sufficient for 
the lands under the project. Now, if there still remains a sur- 
plus of water, and other persons claim that water for their 
lands, then they must provide some method of getting that 
water upon their lands, and by paying the necessary expense 
the reseryoir can be increased in size by building the dam 
higher and the main ditches enlarged. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the very purpose of that to get more 
water impounded than the Government has any use for in its 
reclamation project? 

Mr. REEDER. It is. 

Mr. MANN. Is not that a very dangerous proposition? Here 
we have reclamation projects started. Now, the proposition is 
to go beyond that, and have the Government construct reclama- 
tion projects, not for the purpose of supplying water to the 
project, but for the purpose of supplying water to somebody else 
under contracts which may be made. What supervision is there 
over the contract? - 

Mr. REEDER. The Secretary of the Interior is empowered 
to make such contracts as he deems will make it safe for the 
owners of the lands to be irrigated under the project that they 
will have their water not only retained but impounded when 
they are ready to put water on their land. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose there is a shortage of water in the end— 
who loses the water, the private parties, or the parties on the 
Government project? 

Mr. REEDER. There is a question in my mind should such 
a condition arise. There is no question unless it should occur 
in this way, that certain units of the project were first supplied 
with water, then there is no question but what they would have 
the water first; but if the money in the irrigation fund should 
be short, and private individuals come in and establish a right 
to water and use it on their lands, and then another unit of 
the Government project is taken up, I am inclined to think 
that twe next unit under the irrigation project would suffer the 
loss, because ownership of water is regulated by beneficial use, 
and if a certain amount was claimed for this project and later 
on it had been used by other parties, I fear that that second 
part of the project would suffer the shortage of water. 

Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Here 
is a project or a reservoir to supply so much water. That 
must be in the nature of an estimate at the best. You require 
so much water to furnish irrigation to the people on the land 
under the Government project, and propose to supply any 
surplus water under a contract with other people. You do 
not make any limitation as to the character of the contract 
which remains? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes; we say that this contract shall reserve 
to the irrigation project a sufficient supply of water to water 
the project, and there is not as much guesswork about that 
as the gentleman may think. The amount of water requireil 
for the land, as well as the supply in the streams, are pretty 
nearly known now. 

Mr. MANN. Well, there is more or less guesswork about it. 

Mr. REEDER. A good deal less guesswork than more, 

Mr. MANN. We have not tried irrigation projects long 
enough to know that. If there is a shortage of water, that is 
the fault of private consumers only, under the gentleman's 
statement, but that will depend on the contract. 

Mr. REEDER. I think it also depends upon the time of the 
commencement of the use of the water by different users. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean to say if the Gov- 
ernment makes a contract authorizing the use of water, that 
the actual use of the water depends upon the time of making 
the contract? 

Mr. REEDER. The ownership of the water depends upon 
the time of commencing the use of it and their continuance 
of beneficial use of the same. 

Mr. MANN. That is clearly not the case. 

Mr. REEDER. That clearly is the case. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean to say that if you 
make a contract with A to furnish him so much, and then 
with B to furnish him so much water in case there is a short- 
age, the contract with B fails and A can get the water? 

Mr. REEDER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. That will depend upon the contract. 
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Mr. REEDER. It does not depend on the contract at all. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. A has a priority of right. 

Mr. REEDER. That is priority of right. $ 
Mr. MANN. It depends upon the law or the contract, and 
is no law governing it. 

Mr. REEDER. Oh, there is a law. 

Mr. MANN. What is it? 

Mr. REEDER. If we contract with A to furnish water 
five years and he fails to use it, and at the end of four years 
we contract with B, and he commences and continues to use 
the water, A loses his right and B thus secures the first right 
to this water. 

Mr. MANN. That depends upon the law upon the subject. 

Mr. REEDER. It does not; it depends upon who makes con- 
tinuous beneficial use of the water. 

Mr. MANN. It absolutely must depend upon the law on the 
subject. While that may be governed by some State law the 
State law will not apply in this case where the Government pro- 
vides for the making of a contract. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. REEDER. I will yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois and the House to the fact that, in 
the first place, this conference report in no wise changes the 
bill as it passed the House except in matters of phraseology. 
No change in the purpose or intent of the bill is made. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kansas a moment ago 
stated that the conference report in nowise changed the lan- 
guage of the bill as it passed the House except in phraseology 
or punctuation. Can the gentleman inform us in what other 
way it can possibly be changed except in phraseology and punc- 
tuation? 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to answer that. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, the 
phraseology was changed very slightly to make the meaning a 
little clearer and does not in anywise affect the meaning and 
intent of the act. Then it was discovered that by inadvertence 
there was an error in punctuation, and the only changes were 
those of punctuation and such as were made to make the bill 
entirely clear. The conferees also struck from the bill some 
language that was mere surplusage and left in the bill through 
inadvertence. 

Mr. MANN. That part I remember, the bill duplicated lan- 
guage, and, if the gentleman will yield, there was a wide dif- 
ference between the Senate proposition and the House proposi- 
tion. Now, it comes back with changes in language, and we 
are told that it is not intended to change the meaning. Why 
not answer that by telling what the difference is? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will say to the gentleman that it 
makes no essential change in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. What is the purpose of doing it if it does noth- 


ing? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, for instance, in the matter of punctu- 
ation, the House bill at two points was erroneously punctuated. 

Then, there were one or two places in the second section of 
the bill where a very slight change was made to make the lan- 
guage of the bill clearer, and I want to say to the gentleman 
the changes which had been proposed by the Senate at one 
time were none of them inserted in the conference report. And 
the bill comes back to the House substantially as it left the 
House. 

Now, answering the gentleman’s question as to what the bill 
does and how it can affect water rights, let me assure the gen- 
tleman it can not; that these contracts which are provided for 
can not affect the water right of any entryman under a recla- 
mation project or under any unit of a reclamation project, for 
this reason, that when the reclamation project is inaugurated 
or initiated the water rights for the entire project and all units 
of it are filed, and the right dates from the time when the water- 
right application is made, provided due diligence is used in 
building works; so that the first rights are those under the 
project, and nothing can be done, nothing is contemplated in 
this bill, nothing that we could do could take from the project 
the water necessary for the irrigation of all of the lands under 
the project. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean we could not do it? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; we could not do it, because the water 
rights are obtained from the State, and the water right dates 
from the date of application, work proceeding with reasonable 
diligence. So, as a matter of fact, we could not, if we were 
disposed to do it, which, of course, the House is not, take a 
water right from any land included in a project. But the 
first section of the bill provides that if a surplus has been pro- 
vided by impounding reservoirs, as in the case of the North 
Platte, for instance, above the amount which will be needed for 


the irrigation of all lands under the entire project, the Secre- 
tary may make contracts for the use of the surplus of the im- 
pounded water. That can in nowise or under any circumstances 
affect any entryman on any project, but it is a contract which 
is pure velvet, if I may use that sporting expression, to the 
Reclamation Service, in that it brings to the service an increased 
income without any further outlay. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman absolutely correct about that? 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEDER] stated that it con- 
templated constructing dams higher and at greater expense. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am speaking of the first section of the 
bill now, and I will come to the second section later. The first 
section of the bill relates primarily to those works which have 
been constructed. As I have said, it is an income to the service 
which otherwise the service could not acquire, and without this 
law, in the case of the North Platte Dam, the additional im- 
pounded water not needed for the irrigation of the lands under 
the project would simply be turned into the stream and the 
serros would receive no benefit from it. That is the first sec- 

on. 

Now, the second section contemplates two essentially different 
operations: First, that the settlers on a unit of a reclamation 
project who are anxious to haye immediate construction and 
do not care to wait for the time when the service in the expendi- 
ture of its funds can build their canals may make contracts 
with the Reclamation Service under which they build their own 
works on the unit, and the contract with the service in fixing 
their water-right charges gives them credit for the work they 
have done at their own expense, and which otherwise would 
have to be done by the Government. To that extent it relieves 
the Government from expenditure. 

Mr. MANN. Right there, if this contemplates the construc- 
tion of a more expensive dam 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not reached that point. I am speak- 
ing now of the first class of works, the more important class 
of works contemplated, giving the settlers upon a unit the right 
to build all or a part of the works of the unit themselves, thus 
saving expenditure by the Government and securing credit on 
their water rights for the amount of their expenditure. In other 
words, the water-right charge would be as much less as the 
cost of the work they constructed bore to the entire cost. 

Mr. MANN. And do I understand the gentleman that this 
proposes to permit the water-right users under the reclamation 
project itself to construct part of the work which otherwise the 
Government would construct? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is it. That is the more important 
feature of the second section. 

Another feature of the second section which is also impor- 
tant is this, and it is best illustrated perhaps by the situation 
at Jackson’s Lake: The Reclamation Service is irrigating a 
large amount of land on the Snake Rivyer in Idaho, and has 
withdrawn for irrigation all the public lands on the Suake 
River that they can reach with their works, so that there is now 
included in the Reclamation Service in that locality quite a 
large area that the Government can irrigate. It so happens 
that by impounding the waters of the Snake River at Jacksons 
Lake in Wyoming an amount of water can be impounded in 
excess of what is needed for all of the land under all of the 
units of the Government projects, and this act gives the Secre- 
tary of the Interior authority to allow private parties having 
land to irrigate down on the river to join in defraying the cost 
of constructing the dam at Jacksons Lake. The additional 
amount contributed, of course, would make it possible to raise 
the dam higher and impound more water, and that would be 
beneficial to the Government and beneficial to the private 
parties without costing the Government a penny, because the 
additional cost of building the dam higher than the Govern- 
ment might find it necessary to build it would be borne by 
the people who are to use the additional water for the irriga- 
tion of the lands under their project. 

Therefore the bill does not contemplate the expenditure of 
additional money by the Government, but it does contemplate a 
saving to the Government—first, in the first section, by receiv- 
ing sums for waters which otherwise would go to waste, so 
far as the Government is concerned; second, by being relieved 
from the necessity of constructing the laterals and distributing 
works where the settlers want to construct them themselves, 
or are willing to do so; and, third, by receiving contributions 
from private individuals in connection with the construction of 
dams or ditches, raising them higher or larger in capacity than 
it would be necessary to do if only Government lands were to 
be irrigated. 

Mr. MANN. Does this bill require that these contributions 
shall be in cash, or is it proposed that the Government out of 
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the reclamation funds shall advance this money and at some 
time get it back? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; it does not. 

Mr. MANN. Is there anything in the bill to prohibit that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Unquestionably. 

Mr. REEDER, There is nothing in the bill even to suggest it. 
Nothing of that kind was contemplated. 

Mr. MANN. The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
m make contracts, and it makes no limitation with respect to 

em, 

Mr. REEDER. It gives him no money with which to execute 
contracts. I would like to make a brief statement on this 
subject, if my friend from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] is through. 
It will take but a moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as I know, no one has eyer imagined 
such a thing, and in the case that I am using as an illustration 
I understand the parties who are irrigating lands down on the 
Snake River have been ready for the last year to put up the 
money necessary to build the dam higher than the Government 
would otherwise build it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says that nothing is contemplated 
about it. When the original reclamation act was passed there 
was nothing of this sort imagined by anybody, and yet the first 
thing we have is a proposition that the Government shall enter 
upon the work and build the reservoirs and dams for the pur- 
pose of supplying private parties with water. 

Mr. REEDER. If my friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] 
has finished his statement, I would like to get a moment for a 
word of explanation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Sometimes exaggerated statements are made 
in matters of this kind. In this case the Government is saved 
expenditure, rather than subjected to an additional expenditure. 

Mr. REEDER. I would like to make a further remark or 
two in regard to this bill. First, I wish to state that but for 
the purpose of providing that the Government should not under- 
take to dispose of the water we should have made no amend- 
ments to this bill. The next proposition is this 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REEDER] a question. 

Mr. REEDER. All right. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. In the last sentence of section 2 
why is this language used? 

Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be held or con- 
strued as ype ee or attempting to enlarge the right of the United 
88 under existing laws to control the waters of any stream in any 

Why should you put in anything that even indirectly assumes 
to give the United States control over our streams? 

Mr. REEDER. We desired to make it clear that the Goy- 
ernment has no right to running water. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why did you not say so? Why 
did you not provide, then, that the United States shall not be 
construed to have any authority? 

Mr. REEDER. That is what we do provide. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, You say “shall not be con- 
strued to have any enlarged authority.” Why do you tacitly 
recognize that it has any authority at all? 

Mr. REEDER. We amended this bill in such a way as to 
allay and set aside any suspicion that anyone might entertain 
that the Government had the right to the water. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If you intended to do that, I must 
say that the language hit upon was not very happy. I do not 
agree with you. 

Mr. REEDER. That may have been an unfortunate use of 
language. I believe there is danger that these men who obtain 
surplus water under this bill may finally obtain the sole right 
to water that should go to landowners under the project. Now, 
I answered my conscience in this matter in this way: That if 
all the water in the stream is used near its source to produce 
crops, the sooner this can be consummated the better, and each 
comer will likely get water in the order of his putting it to 
beneficial use. We can not in any way increase the amount 
of water, and the well-established principle in water owner- 
ship for irrigation of “ first come, first served“ is probably best 
after all, whoever gets left. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas a question. Do not the first 
four lines on page 4 permit the private association or corpora- 
tion to charge what they think is reasonable for the carriage 
and delivery of the water? ‘The private corporations fix the 
rate, do they not? 

Mr. REEDER. No; we provide in this bill that they shall 
not charge anything in excess of the cost of the storage and 
carrying to them; but, nevertheless, when they sell their land, 
they will get their profit. Everybody knows they will put in 


as much profit as they can get into the price they charge for the 

land they own. | 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They get this water from the 

Government, do they not? 


Mr. REEDER. No; they do not. That is what we amended 
the bill to provide against. They get the Government to per- 
mit them to pay for the storage of it, and to pay the cost of 
the increase in the size of the ditches through which the Govern- 
ment carries their water. x 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The first four lines further say 
that they shall not charge in excess of the charge paid by 
them to the United States, except to such an extent as may be | 
reasonably necessary to cover the carriage and delivery of said 

| 


waters. The question as to what is reasonable is left to them 
to decide. 

Mr. REEDER. In a way that is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose they make an excess 
charge over and above that. Who can determine that question? 

Mr. REEDER. It is not worth while to try to determine it, 
for this reason: When they commence to put in their lateral 
ditches, they are at some expense in addition to what they pay 
to the Government, and they will make a charge for that. 
Even if they should charge less than the cost for that, they are 
sure to make it up in the price they charge for their land any- 
way, and there is no way to prevent that. They will charge all 
that the settler will pay for the land. If they do not charge it 
for carrying water, they will charge it on the land. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I think the users of the water can 
hold it down to a reasonable figure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They can not if the corporation 
have a monopoly of the water. 

Mr. REEDER. The gentleman does not understand. They 
have no monopoly of the water, for the reason that the water 
can only be made appurtenant to the land. They have a monop- 
oly of carrying the water, unless the landowner provide an- 
other plan to carry it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Where the water in an ordi- 
nary irrigation project is let on to land, is there not some officer 
somewhere or some authority that can fix the rate? 

Mr. REEDER. The law fixes the rate, because it must be 
the cost of constructing the necessary works for impounding 
and delivering the water without interest. In these private 
projects there is no way to fix the rate. They own the land, 
and if they get the water at all, it is appurtenant to the land. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They would not get the water, 
except for this provision. 

Mr, REEDER. They can get the water, but they have got to 
provide some way to utilize it. Now, we are simply providing 
for the best method for them to do this, because we have 
monopolized the place where the water can be cheaply im- 
pounded. That is all there is to the bill. They will charge 
what they can get for their land, just as the gentleman and 
myself would do if we owned it. 

Mr. KOPP. Who determines whether they are charging what 
is reasonably necessary to cover the cost of carriage and de- 
livery? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the exact question. 

Mr. REEDER. That is determined by the man who buys 
the land. 

Mr. KOPP. Has he any redress if he thinks they are charg- 
ing him more than it is worth? 

Mr. REEDER. No more redress than I would have if I 
tried to buy a farm from the gentleman, and I thought it was 
worth $75 an acre and the gentleman thought it was worth 
$100 an acre. The gentleman would own the farm, and there 
would be no power on earth that could compel him to sell it to 
me for $75 an acre if he chose to hold it at $100 an acre. | 

Mr. KOPP. Then, is not this perfect folly, if a man has no g | 
redress when they do that which the law prohibits? 

Mr. REEDER. As long as they own the land to which the 
water is appurtenant, that can not be remedied any more than 
we can remedy the price of land which is held by any private 
person. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the matter of railroad rates, 
where there is a monopoly of transportation, if the rate charged 
by the railroad is not reasonable, there is a commission au- 
thorized to fix rates, and the man can go before the commission 
or into court if necessary. Now, ought there not to be some 
way in which the question of the reasonableness of the charge 
for the water can be determined if a man wants to use it? As 
I understand it, this private corporation has the right to fix 
the rate. 

Mr. REEDER. But they can not get the water unless they 
own the land to which the water is appurtenant. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This comes from a contract with 
the Secretary of the Initerior, does it not? 

Mr. REEDER. They could not get the water unless they own 
the lands. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly not; but after they 
sold the lands it is in the hands of the private owner. This 
company ean raise the rate at any time it pleases. 

Mr. REEDER. Ob, no. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, It is left to their discretion, and 
there is no redress for the landowner. 

Mr. REEDER. No; there is no contract made for the land 
under irrigation unless it carries with it a delivery of the water. 
If the contract is made, that fixes the price. You might as well 
say that if I bought land of you at $100 an acre and you gave me 
a deed of it, later on you could charge me more per acre. When 
they sell the lands they give a deed, and the deeds call not only 
for the land, but for the water at certain rates. 

Mr. KOPP. This provides that— 

No Irrigation system, distri association, corporation, or individual 
so contracting shall make any men for the st or delivery of such 
water in excess of the e paid to the United States, except to such 
extent as may be reasonably necessary to cover cost of carriage and 
delivery of such water through their work. 

There is an absolute prohibition. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that when we insert an absolute prohibition and then 
attach no penalty to it, it is prohibited by law? 

Mr. REEDER. They can not charge any more than the Gov- 
ernment charges them for carrying the water. 

Mr. KOPP. But suppose they do, what is the result? 

Mr. REEDER. They can not collect it. 

Mr. KOPP. Why? 

Mr. REEDER. For the reason that the Government would 
not be justified, or the Secretary of the Interior would not per- 
mit the carrying of water under those conditions. 

Mr. KOPP. But who determines whether they have charged 
an excess? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who determines whether it is a 
reasonable price or not? 

Mr. REEDER. If not determined there it would be deter- 
mined by the court. But there is nothing in this proposition of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. Suppose they were charged 10 
cents or a dollar a miner's inch more than it cost; they are 
going to charge for the land and carrying the water in the 
private ditches enough to give them a good profit. 

Mr. KOPP. That is begging the question. Suppose I have 
the land and I think I have been charged too much. 

Mr. REEDER. But you make your contract when you buy 
the land. If you have made a contract for the land and paid 
$25 too much, you have lost your $25. You make your contract 
at the time and that includes the carrying of the water to the 
land. 

Mr. KOPP. No matter what rate they charge, I either make 
the contract or I do not buy the land. 

Mr. REEDER. That is the situation, and always has been. 
If a man owns property, he sets the price; you buy or let it 
alone. 

In this case the owner must sell down to 160 acres or he can 
get no water at all for more than one 160-acre tract, and with- 
out the water the land is worthless. This makes the owner hunt 
a purchaser. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 10559. An act to designate St. Andrews, Fla., as a subport 
of entry: 

S. 10638. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to selt 
certain lands owned by the United States and situated on 
Dauphin Island, in Mobile County, Ala.; 

S. 10756. An act granting public lands to the town of Omak, 
State of Washington, for public-park purposes; 

S. 10591. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Trinidad, 
Colo. ; and 

8. 9113. An act fixing the salary of the collector of customs, 
district of Montana and Idaho. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 


the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing | 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 


the bill (H. R. 28406) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 


fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
further insists upon its amendments numbered 48, 76, and 82, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, asked a further 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CLAPP, Mr. McCumare, 
and Mr. Stone as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's. table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 10559. An act to designate St. Andrews, Fla., as a sub- 
port of entry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 10638. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to sell 
certain lands owned by the United States and situated on 
Dauphin Island, in Mobile County, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S. 10756. An act granting public lands to the town of Omak, 
State of Washington, for public-park purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

S. 10591. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Trinidad, 
Colo.; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 9113. An act fixing the salary of the collector of customs 
for the customs district of Montana and Idaho; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11798. An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of com 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers; 

H. R. 24123. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William M. Wightman, deceased; 

H. R. 31056. An act to ratify a certain lease with the Seneca 
Nation of Indians; 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers, gaug- 
ers, and storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, and 
for other purposes; and 

EL R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of time to 
Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and 
grantees, in which to construct. a dam across the Niobrara 
River on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to con- 
struct electric light and power wires and telephone line and 
trolley or electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, 
across said reservation. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed bills and a joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

On January 27, 1911: 

H. R. 28434. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sail- 
ors; and 

II. R. 28435. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widews and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

On February 2, 1911: 

H. R. 25235. An act to provide for the sale of lands acquired 
under the provisions of the reclamation act and which are not 
needed for the purposes of that act. 

On February 3, 1911: 

H. R. 15665. An aet providing for the appointment of deputy 
clerks to the United States circuit court of appeals; 

H. R. 15660. An act providing for second homestead and 
desert-land entries; and 

H. R. ea igs act to quiet title to certain land in Dona Ana 
County, N. 

On ee a 1911: 

H. R. 20366. An act to transfer St. Joseph Bay, of the Pensa- 
cola collection district, in the State of Florida, to the Apalachi- 
cola collection district. 

On February 7, 1911: 

H. R. 21220. An act transferring Maries County to the eastern 
division of the eastern judicial district of Missouri. 

On February 8, 1911: 

H. R. 710. An act for the relief of Cornelius Cahill; and 

H. R. 17729. An act for the relief of James F. De Beau. 
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On February 13, 1911: 

H. R. 15342. An act to reimburse Charles K. Darling for 
moneys necessarily expended by him as clerk of the court of 
appeals for the first circuit. 

On February 15, 1911: 

H. R. 18857. An act for the relief of Laura A. Wagner; 

H. R. 21646. An act for the relief of William Doherty; 

H. R. 23361. An act authorizing the Hot Springs Lodge, No. 
62, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, to occupy and construct build- 
ings for the use of the organization on lots Nos. 1 and 2, in 
block No. 114, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; : 

H. R. 29715. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing bridges and approaches thereto across the Waceca- 
maw River, S. C.; 

H. R. 30149. An act to transfer the military reservation 
known as Fort Trumbull, situated at New London, Conn., from 
the War Department to the Treasury Department, for the use 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service; 

H. R. 30793. An act to authorize the Fargo & Moorhead 
Street Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North; 

H. R. 30890. An act to authorize the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minn.; 

H. R. 30899. An act to authorize the Great Western Land Co. 
of Missouri to construct a bridge across Black River; 

H. R. 31171. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania, by the Liberty Bridge Co.” 
approved March 2, 1907; 

H. R. 31648. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31649. An act to authorize the county of Hamilton, in 
the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 31656. An act extending the time for commencing and 
completing the bridge authorized by an act approved April 23, 
1906, entitled “An act to authorize the Fayette Bridge Co. to 
construct a bridge over the Monongahela River, Pa., from a 
point in the borough of Brownsville, Fayette County, to a point 
in the borough of West Brownsville, Washington County;” 

H. R. 31859. An act to authorize the Chucawalla Development 
Co. to build a dam across the Colorado River at or near the 
mouth of Pyramid Canyon, Ariz.; also a diversion intake dam 
at or near Black Point, Ariz., and Blythe, Cal. ; 

H. R. 31927. An act authorizing the town of Blackberry to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in Itasca County, 
Minn. ; 

H. R. 32004. An act providing for the quadrennial election of 
members of the Philippine Assembly and Resident Commis- 
sioners to the United States, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite foreign countries to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915 at San Francisco, Cal. 

On February 16, 1911: 

H. R. 23314. An act to authorize the employment of letter 
carriers at certain post offices; 

H. R. 28214. An act providing for the levy of taxes by the tax- 
ing officers of the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 31661. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to transfer the lighthouse tender Wistaria to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 21882. An act for the relief of Horace D. Bennett; 

H. R. 18842. An act forthe relief of E. C. Young; 

H. R. 19505. An act for the relief of Eugene Martin; 

H. R. 19747. An act for the relief of William C. Rich; 

H. R. 23827. An act extending the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of August 18, 1894, and acts amendatory thereto, to the 
Fort Bridger abandoned military reservation, in Wyoming; 

H. R. 30727. An act providing for the sale of certain lands to 
the city of Buffalo, Wyo.; : 

H. R. 32222. An act authorizing homestead entries on cer- 
tain lands formerly a part of the Red Lake Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 26529. An act for the relief of Phoebe Clark; 

H. R. 30135. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and saflors; 

H. R. 30886. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; 


H. R. 31161. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; and 

H. R. 31172. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, in the form of eulogi including 
illustrations, 7, copies of the proceedings on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Stephenson Grand Army memorial in Washington, July 
8, 1909, of which 1,500 shall be for the use of the Senate, 3, for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 to be delivered to the 
Stephenson Grand Army memorial <ommittee— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: $ 

H. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wilson 
to construct and operate an electric railway over the National 
Cemetery Road at Vicksburg, Miss.; and 

H. R. 26018. An act for the relief of James Donovan. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 26150) to authorize the cities of Boston and Cambridge, 
Mass., to construct drawless bridge across the Charles River, 
between the cities of Cambridge and Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts. 5 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to tbe bill 
(S. 6953) authorizing contracts for the disposition of waters of 
projects under the reclamation act, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : . 

Senate concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu J 
That there be printed and bound, in the form of r inclu 
illustrations, 7,000 copies of the proceedings on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Stephenson Grand Army Memorial, in Wash 01 
July 3, 1909, of which 1,500 shall be for the use of the Senat 806 
for the use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 to be dell 
to the Stephenson Grand Army memorial committee. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the Indian appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 28406) making approptauons for the current and 
contingent ex for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if reading the report would not be more in- 
telligent than the statement, in that the report quotes the lan- 
guage proposed to be inserted, and it is shorter than the 
statement. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It is shorter than the state- 
ment, and it may be that the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois is correct. I am not particular about it. 

Mr. MANN. I am not particular, either; I only called the 
gentleman’s attention to it. I will not object to the request of 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to inquire of the gentleman whether there is any 
new matter that would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think not; we have en- 
deayored to avoid legislation beyond the power of the con- 
ferees. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair hears no objection, The Clerk 
will read the statement. The Chair desires to call the at- 
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tention of the House to the fact that on pages 2699 and 2700 
of the Recorp, a portion of this statement, there is quite an ex- 
tensive table. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
unanimous consent that the table be omitted in the reading 
of the statement. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

[For statement see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 16, 
1911, page 2697.] 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a correction in the statement which has just been read. 
On page 2792, in the right-hand column, after the paragraph, 
occurs the following: 

The items on which the conferees were unable to agree are as follows: 

I wish to insert there the words “ No. 48.” 
iy before the second paragraph from the end, which be- 

ns— 

Py the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, and he is hereby, 

I wish to insert the words “ No. 76.” 
ted from the report, as printed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the statement will be 
corrected in accordance with the statement of the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

58 TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask a 
question. I don’t know whether it is proper to come here or 
not, but on page 48 of this bill I call attention to the item 76. 
Was that put in in the Senate as a Senate amendment or in con- 
ference? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That item is a Senate amend- 
ment, to which the House conferees have not agreed, and we 
have reported a disagreement. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. On that item? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. On that item. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The House conferees have not 
as yet agreed to that? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. No; we have not; and we 
may oe it a little later when we come to the items in disa- 
greemen 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
for a question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to amendment No. 48 of 
the bill on page 29, a Senate amendment. I have not had an 
opportunity of reading it except as I have observed it read in 
the report. It strikes me as rather a peculiar provision. Is 
it an attempt to make or constitute a court or quasi court at 
some Indian agency out there to try controversies between some 
man who may have squatted around on some reservation as a 
trader and the Indians? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In reply to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Indiana, I will say that the amendment to 
which he has reference is a Senate amendment, to which the 
House conferees have not agreed and on which they have re- 
ported a disagreement. At the proper time I shall discuss the 
reasons for the action of the House conferees in refusing to 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Before the gentleman moves—— 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Very well. I desire to hear an ex- 
planation of it, as to what the effect of it will be in the event 
that the conferees may eventually agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. It strikes me as being very peculiar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct the gentle- 
man’s attention to amendment No. 88, which relates to the dead 
and down timber on the Menominee Indian Reservation. I have 
glanced over it hurriedly and have the impression that the 
amendment authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of the dead and down and also to cut additional green timber. 
Is it contemplated to have that timber cut at the lumber mill 
that the Government established a few years ago at Neopit on 
the Menominee Indian Reservation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say in reply to that in- 
quiry of the gentleman that the item is a Senate amendment. 
Undoubtedly it is legislation, but owing to a fire during the last 
year a condition prevails in the Menominee Reservation by 
which, unless there is some legislation making it possible to 


Those figures are omit- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


make disposition of the burned timber, there will be great loss 


to the Indians. This legislation was suggested by the depart- 
ment, and I may say it was very carefully considered by a 
number of the colleagues of the gentleman in this House and 
Was gone over very fully by the House conferees. It does not 
go further than the existing law in the amount of green timber 
that may be cut, but does increase the amount of timber that 
may be logged sufficiently to take care of the dead and down 
timber, and it is limited in its operation to the present year, 
It is proposed to use the mill that the gentleman has referred to 
in the sawing of this timber. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the dead and down timber to be ex- 
elusively milled at the Government mill at Neopit? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My understanding is that 
that is the purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this provision is only granting addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary of the Interior by reason of 
the exceptional conditions that have arisen since the forest 
fires of last year? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; and also provides an 
authorization of an expenditure of some of the funds for the 
construction of a logging road in order that this dead and down 
timber may be brought to the mill, there not being any au- 
thority of law at present for the construction of a railroad, the 
law, I believe, being limited to the construction of roads other 
than railroads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to the authority of law, I recall when 
I visited this reservation two years ago that the Government 
was then engaged in the building of a railroad under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of Agriculture, and I presume there was 
authority for that construction. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say, Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the suggestion that, having understood that was 
the case, I made inquiry and was assured by representatives of 
the department and also by some of the colleagues of the gen- 
tleman from his State that there has been in fact no road 
constructed that could be paid for from the funds of the 
Indians. Any railroad entering there is part of some railroad 
company that the Government had no interest in, but I under- 
stood that considerable sums had been expended in the con- 
struction of other roads, but not railroads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall distinctly when the committee on 
the pulp and paper investigation visited the reservation there 
was then being graded a road along the Little Wolf River by 
officials of the Forestry Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I was informed it was to be a Government-aided 
project. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And having had that infor- 
mation, Mr. Speaker, I made the inquiry, as I have stated, and 
I have been informed that it is not true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This provision does not seek to vest any 
authority in the Government to construct a railroad on the 
reservation? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Except a logging road to get 
to this section of the reservation where the dead and down 
timber is located, and unless we make provision for the build- 
ing of a road it would be impossible to do anything with the 
timber there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
it is necessary to have a branch railroad on this reservation in 
order to bring the dead and down to the mill at Neopit? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understand, Mr. Speaker, 
this is to be a logging road, a sort of road from the section of 
the reservation where the fallen timber is located to the mill. 
Whether it is in connection with any other railroad I have no 
information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought it was possible to have the dead 
and down timber brought on the logging roads without the con- 
struction of a branch railroad, because there is plenty of snow 
up there during the winter season, and the dead and down tim- 
ber could be brought out. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Our information on that point 
was that there was no way to get the timber to the mill and 
that the cost of constructing the road would be nominal and 
not a matter of any great expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When you say the construction of a road, 
you refer to the construction of a railroad? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What we call a logging road; 
I do not know whether that is a railroad—I suppose it is—rails 
and ties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This uses the term “railroad” in the 
amendment. When the gentleman says it will not be con- 
structed at any great expense, from the observation we made 
we thought the Government at that time was engaged in a very 
expensive project in the building of a railroad along the Little 
Wolf River. I can not see the necessity for the Government's 
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building a railroad, even though it may be a logging road, to be 
paid for out of the funds of the Indians. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Let me say to the gentleman 
that the purpose of this legislation is to make it possible to 
dispose of a very large amount of timber that has been burned 
and which belongs to the Indians, and unless there is this leg- 
islation we are told that the timber will be worthless for any 
purpose, and that without this logging road you might as well 
not enact the balance of the legislation. ‘That is our infor- 
mation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the main purpose and 
approve of it, but if there ever was a demonstration of wasteful- 
ness on the part of retaining dead and down timber that was 
down for four or five or six years until it was absolutely worth- 
less it was shown by the millions of feet piled up all along the 
Little Wolf River on the reservation. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gentle- | 


man if he can give us the information as to who is responsible. 


Does he mean to imply by that that the bureau which is charged 


with the responsibility of looking after the Indians was derelict 
and negligent in not properly protecting their interests on that 
reservation, and thereby they suffered, or was it through lack of 
legislation by Congress or by the fact that the legislation was 
inoperative. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the situation, when this 
cyclone occurred some years back that caused so much devasta- 
tion upon this Indian reservation to the standing timber, the 
then Representative from that district, Hon. Webster Brown, 
succeeded in passing through this House a bill whereby that 
could be utilized, but in another body, as I understand, it met 
with objection, and not only was that condition not limited to 
one session, but to more than one session, and as a result 
the Indians have suffered, and their trust funds have suffered 
by reason of that policy. As I understand, it was not through 
any fault of the department officials, but more through the 
neglect of Congress to come to an agreement by reason of the 
conflict between the two bodies. 

Mr. MANN. That is hardly correct, either. Will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. This contemplates, as I understand, that the 
present mill upon this reservation shall be used for the purpose 
of manufacturing into lumber all of the timber on the reser- 
vation that ought to be cut and manufactured into lumber. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. With the exception that it 
is limited to 40,000,000 feet. The present law, as I under- 
stand it, limits the amount of timber that may be cut—that is, 
green timber—to 20,000,000 feet. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. What I want to get at is this: 
Under the law that was passed some years ago we authorized 
the construction of a sawmill upon the reservation, and the 
Government constructed a very large and expensive sawmill, 
with a view, at that time not authorized by Congress, but 
with a view—and I have no criticism of it—of having the 
sawmill manufacture into lumber the timber on the reservation 
that could be mannfaectured into lumber in such a way as to 
keep. the sawmill in perpetual operation, using the matured 
timber as it should be used. 

Now, this 40,000,000 feet contemplated that the timber land 
upon this reservation shall be perpetually reserved as forest 
lands, and that 40,000,000 feet would simply take care of that 
which ought to be taken care of, with the view of the manu- 
facture of that amount for many years, or perpetually. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Itis my understanding of this 
provision that, beyond authorizing the construction of a logging 
road, it does nothing except to permit the cutting of enough 
timber to take eare of this dead and down timber, and does 
not increase the amount of green timber that may be cut. 

I would like the gentleman, as he is well informed on that 
subject, to inform the House as to the construction and erection 
of this mill which he has referred to, as to whether or not that 
mill was constructed under the Bureau of Forestry or under 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, if he knows? 

Mr. MANN. It was constructed under the Bureau of For- 
estry—that is to say, it was done under the Indian Depart- 
ment—but the Bureau of Forestry was called in to take charge 
of that construction, as I recall it, by law, probably, but whether 
by law or not, it does not make any difference. They were 
authorized to do that. They constructed a mill much larger 
than would ever be required for purposes which were then 
contemplated, taking the view that, as the Government was 
entering into the manufacturing business at this reservation, it 
was economy in the long run to construct a mill of sufficient 
size to continuously manufacture logs into lumber at this mill. 
Whether that was wise or not I do not undertake to say. I 


thought it was a mistake at the time. The Government has 
entered upon it. Now, what I wished only to ascertain was 
whether, that being the case, it had been figured out or con- 
cluded whether the amount now authorized would tally in the 
end and work out, so that this mill might be kept in continuous 


| operation in the future. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have heard some of the criticism that he has mentioned 
in regard to this mill. But as to answering his question as to 
what the mill will do with this legislation, as to whether or 
not this will keep it in operation, I am unable to state. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse], who represents the 
district im which this reservation is located, perhaps could 
answer the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Some time I would like to ask the gentleman. 
about some other items in the report. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should be very glad to have 
him do so. 

Mr. MORSE. What was the question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] desires information regarding the mill on the 
Menominee Reservation, as to whether or not the amount of 
timber that has been milled at the mill under existing law has 
been sufficient to keep the mill in operation. If not, whether 
or not the additional timber that will be manufactured of dead 
and down will keep it in operation, and whether the mill can 
take care of it or not. : 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I know that the present amount is not 
sufficient to keep the mill in continuous operation. But will 
the 40,000,000 feet not only keep the mill in operation, but will 


the cutting of 40,000,000 feet keep the place in continual opera- 


tion? 

Mr. MORSE. In reply to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
MANN] I will say that one of the estimates made was that the 
growth on the 10 townships would amount, I think, to a little 
less than the 40,000,000 feet. But I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the fact that at 
this time the forest is all matured; that is, it has never been 
eut over. It is the result of centuries of growth, and for the 
first 10 or 15 or 20 years it will probably be necessary or ad- 
visable to cut at least 50,000,000 feet a year. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps that is the truth, but the gentleman is 
slightly in error when he says that no timber has ever been cut 
on this forest, because I myself, personally, have seen too many 
stumps scattered all through the forest while walking through it. 

Mr. MORSE. My statement was not absolutely accurate, and 
the gentleman is right about that. Heretofore some pine along 
the streams has been cut by the Indians themselves and floated 
down the streams and sold at Oshkosh, which is down the river 
some 50 or 75 miles. But the large part of the forest is uncut. 
A large part is hardwood, which would not float, and never 
until this time has there been a railroad; never until within 
three or four years. None of the hardwood could be taken out, 
because it would not float. A great many sections, in fact 
many townships, are composed mainly of hardwood. They are 
uncut. Of course, the fires in years gone by have run through 
there somewhat, but it is a magnificent body of hardwood. 

Mr. MANN. It is the best I have ever seen, but I have never 
been to North Carolina or Arkansas to look at the hardwood 
forests there. 

Mr. KOPP. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Morse] whether this lumber has been able to compete 
with other lumber companies in the market? 

Mr. MORSE. It has competed to the extent that many of 
the other lumber companies are doing all in their power to dis- 
credit the operation there. The enterprise has been very suc- 
cessful. Of course at the beginning there was a lot of timber 
that was blown down by the cyclone and it was not taken care 
of properly. In this matter the legislation was held up for 
months when it ought to have been passed promptly, and the 
result was that a large amount of that magnificent hardwood 
rotted in the woods and was destroyed. But since that the mill 
has been running successfully, and has been manufacturing lum- 
ber in successful competition with private institutions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to direct the attention of the 
gentleman to the provision here authorizing the construction of 
a logging railway. Will the gentleman inform the House as to 
the necessity of constructing, at Government expense, a logging 
railway in this small reservation? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; with pleasure. It was supposed by many 
Members of this House when this measure was drawn that a 
little logging railway could be put in there on the reservation. 
The Attorney General, however, who advises the Indian Depart- 
ment, told them that it could not be constructed under the law. 
Now, in order to make it sure, we are giving them this power 
to build this little logging railway. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, there was one that was 
projected, if not partly constructed, there two years ago. 


Mr. MORSE. I do not remember that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Two years ago there was some construc- 
tion of a logging railway on the Little Wolf River under Goy- 
ernment supervision. 

Mr. MORSE. The Government operated in cooperation with 
the Wisconsin Northern Railroad Co. there, and in order to get 
the rails down promptly I believe they did a little grading and 
furnished their own ties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They not only did that, but they also put 
in some bridges, as I understand. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the extent and quality of the tim- 
ber in this reservation? 

Mr. MORSE. It is the finest body of hardwood left in the 
Northwest, probably the finest on the American Continent. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the extent in acres? 

Mr. MORSE. Ten townships. Of course, as the gentleman 
from Illinois has suggested, some of it was cut off years ago. 
A little of it is burnt over, but there are probably six or seven 
and possibly eight townships of solid timber left standing. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Five or six thousand acres in round figures? 


Mr. MORSE. Oh, a great deal more than that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. A township contains 36 square 
miles, and each square mile contains 640 acres. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman stated that the timber had 
rotted. What kind of hard wood would rot so quickly? 

Mr. MORSE. Basswood will rot in one summer. 
will spoil almost completely in one summer. 

Mr. GOULDEN. You mean wood that has been cut down? 

Mr. MORSE. Down timber. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Not standing and alive. 

Mr. MORSE, Timber that was blown down by a cyclone. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Was there much of it blown down? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; there was 50,000,000 feet of it blown down. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin if he can tell us approximately how many 
feet of hardwood timber are to be found on this reservation. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not the figures. I am sorry I can not 
tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As a matter of fact, does it not 
run up into the hundreds of millions of feet? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A further question. In a logging 
and milling plant commensurate with the size of this undertak- 
ing in these modern times, is it not absolutely essential that 
there be some kind of a logging railroad? 

Mr, MORSE. It is. I do not know of one modern plant in 
northern Wisconsin that does not have some sort of a logging 
railroad connected with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that most of your logging in 
Wisconsin is carried on in the winter on sleds? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not expensive to log by railroad? 

Mr. MORSE. No; it is less expensive to log by railroad. 
Understand that some of this timber is 7 or 8 miles away from 
the mill, and you can not haul that distance on sleds to ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. MONDELL. They do in Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. A township is 6 miles across, and there are 
10 townships here. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Min] for a statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be 
some little uncertainty in the minds of the membership of the 
House as to the advisability of this logging railroad. Having 
lived for some years in a lumber and logging community, I 
feel that my statement may be of some value in this connec- 
tion. Years ago it was the common method to conduct logging 
operations exclusively by teaming and skidding. In recent 
years, however, that method has been found extremely expen- 
sive, and under the competition that now exists it is almost 
unknown as an exclusive method. There is now a combina- 
tion of the two, the logging railway and the team. The team 
hauls the logs from the place where they are cut and banks 
them in a convenient place at the railroad track, and the rail- 
road then hauls the logs to the mill. I do not think there is a 
lumber company in Wisconsin or Minnesota of any magnitude 
but that has as an essential part of its system some kind of a 
logging railway. Do not understand that this contemplates the 
construction of a permanent roadbed and trestles and that sort 
of thing. They run the railroad track right along on the sur- 
face, and if you ride over it you think you have gone to sea in 
a sailboat. The track is simply laid upon the surface and is very 
rough in places—is simply laid down for this particular purpose 
and moved about as prosecution of the work requires. While to 
gentlemen who are not familiar with the subject it may seem 
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singular that a logging railway should be needed, yet everyone 
acquainted with logging operations knows that for a project 
of any size it is absolutely essential to successful operation of 
the plant. : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. I wish to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota a question. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has partly answered the question that I intended to ask, 
but I want to ask the chairman of the committee if he has in- 
vestigated personally the question of the necessity of construct- 
ing logging railroads in this particular locality, and to what 
extent they expect to build them. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I have not, Mr. Speaker, be- 
yond being assured that the only logging road contemplated 
is to get into the section where the burned timber is located. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is to supply the necessity arising from 
the project that wus passed by the House some years ago? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It is. 

Mr. MONDELL. And it is necessary, in view of the fact that 
we have embarked on that undertaking, and the gentleman 
recollects that when the matter was in the House there was 
considerable objection to it, but it was heralded through the 
press and in magazine articles, very complimentary to the 
undertaking, which pieased all the friends of State socialism 
as an illustration of the wonderful things that could be done 
under Government supervision. But after the bubble was 
pricked it was discovered that the extravagancies that often 
attend Government undertakings in the domain of private en- 
terprise had occurred here, and that the Indian fund had 
been vastly depleted by the tremendous expense in the building 
of this mill and the expensive lumber operations. Does the 
gentleman believe that we can hope for any better results in 
the future than the very unsatisfactory results in the past? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have not information sufficient to indorse what might 
be termed the “whereas” that precedes his question. 

The question being predicated upon a state of affairs that 
may or may not exist, I am unable to answer the question, ex- 
cept to say that I have sufficient information to believe that no 
matter what has transpired in the past, now and henceforth 
there will be nothing that can be seriously criticized in the ad- 
ministration of the cutting of the timber and the manufactur- 
ing of the lumber at this mill to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize and approve the attitude of the 
gentleman in refraining from criticism, but it seems to me it 
is just to the House and fair to the country that the facts 
should not be overlooked. That it did turn out that this under- 
taking was tremendously expensive, that the results were noth- 
ing like what were prophesied for the undertaking, and that in- 
stead of being so useful and valuable and helpful as was widely 
prophesied and widely heralded should not be lost sight of, 
as a matter of fact it was almost a scandal, a tremendous ex- 
pense, and I think I may properly say a harmful extravagance. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I wish to suggest to the gen- 
tleman, and I know he will appreciate it, that this comes up 
in an entirely different way than would be the case if there 
was a bill to change materially the conditions with relation to 
the cutting of timber and the disposition of timber upon this 
reservation. The only question that is involved in this amend- 
ment is to make it possible to cut some timber that has been 
burned over in the last year that will be destroyed unless we 
provide for its manufacture. We do not change the existing 
law in any particular, except to increase the amount of timber 
that may be cut, limiting the increase to the down timber, and 
authorize the construction of this logging road. 

Now, the only thing I sought to obtain information about 
related to the conditions and to ascertain whether they are such 
as to demand some remedial legislation to make it possible to 
save to the Indians this great amount of timber that otherwise 
would go to destruction. Therefore we did not go into the ques- 
tion which the gentleman has in mind when he asked this ques- 
tion, which he evidently asked laboring under the impression 
that there are conditions there that have not proved practical 
and that might be criticized. I do not know what those condi- 
tions are from any personal investigation. 

Mr. MONDELL, IL. am not laboring under any such impres- 
sion. The facts are well known to those who have taken the 
trouble to investigate them. As I understand it, the committee 
is endeavoring to make the best of a situation entered upon un- 
der exaggerated and flamboyant promises of splendid results to 
be achieved, in the achievement of which the country was sadly 
disappointed, 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman is endeavor- 
ing to make something out of a bad situation caused by a fire 
destroying a great quantity of timber in the reservation. 

Mr. MONDELL. The destruction of the timber by the fire 
really had nothing to do directly with the undertaking of this 
enterprise. It might possibly have been made an excuse—I do 
not recall as to that—but if that were so, it was simply an 
excuse for the undertaking. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that he certainly does not wish to say this legislation is pro- 
posed except because of a condition that is caused by this fire. 
That is the only thing that suggests it. That is the only thing 
that it does. 

Mr. MONDELIL. It keeps the mill running, and it was stated 
that under legislation as it stood the mill would not have sufti- 
cient lumber. 7 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That question of keeping the 
mill running was not considered, and when the legislation was 
enacted it was proposed, as I recall, in the House, I think by 
the House bill, to make the amount of green timber that might 
be marketed 50,000,000 of feet annually. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that was the amount in the original bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And I think, at the instance 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], perhaps, there was an objec- 
tion to there being so large an amount as that authorized to be 
cut annually, and it was reduced in the House. 

Mr. MORSE. It was reduced to 25,000,000. Will not the 
gentleman from South Dakota yield to me to answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman 
later, but my understanding is that it was changed in the 
Senate, and when it became a law it was 20,000,000 feet. 

Mr. MONDELL. Before the gentleman from Wisconsin takes 
the floor, if I have not lost my right, I simply want to say that 
I have no objection to the legislation. I think the committee 
has made the best of a bad situation. I feel as though it was 
proper to havé the facts in regard to the matter brought to the 
memory of Members of the House, in order that we may not 
make a like mistake in the future. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand why tlre 
gentleman from Wyoming persists in asserting and reasserting 
that we are trying to get out of a bad situation here or to cor- 
rect a blunder that has heretofore been made by any adminis- 
trative officer or by the Congress. We are endeavoring to 
market some down timber, the result of a fire, and authorizing 
the cutting of enough green timber to make roads so as to get 
that down and dead timber to the mill. That is all this agree- 
ment was inserted for and all the purpose that it has in this 
bill at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the committee have any information 
as to the expense that would be occasioned by the building of 
this logging railway? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, it was estimated anywhere from 
$20,000 to $40,000. z 

Mr. STAFFORD. Twenty to forty thousand dollars would 
only build about 1 mile on the scale that the work was being 
undertaken some two years ago, because in that hilly country 
it was very difficult to lay any logging railway. 

Mr. KENDALL. It was only a temporary road? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The road then being built was of a per- 
manent character. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] for five minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I must answer the 
innuendo contained in the question of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monvett]. In the first place, we are not trying 
to get out of a bad situation; it is not a bad situation. It is 
a good proposition. This mill was put in there for the purpose 
of giving the Indians work, and does give them work. There 
are over 200 Indians out of that little tribe working con- 
tinually. You are making men out of them, you are giving 
them work right there at home and giving them a valuable 
occupation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House of 
the number of Indians that are daily employed in this Neopit 
mill? 

Mr. MORSE. The number varies. There are not so many 
in the mill, but a large number in the lumber camps, so that it 
runs some months as high as 300. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Indians would not work unless they could work for the 
Government? 

Mr. MORSE. They had no chance to work. Under the rules 
of the Government, if they leave the reservation they lose their 
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rights and there is no place to work there unless the timber 
is cut, and the timber is being cut on the reservation and being 
manufactured by Indian labor, and it is being manufactured 
at $10.24 per thousand feet, and they are running in competi- 
tion with private business and they are being paid for the work. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man refer to the mill on the Menominee Indian Reservation? 

Mr. MORSE. I do. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I understood the gentleman to 
say that it was a profitable enterprise. 

Mr. MORSE. And I repeat it. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. The evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department is to the 
affect, coming direct from the Interior Department, that it costs 
that tribe of Indians nearly a millions dollars to institute and 
conduct this enterprise and it has been done at a loss of nearly 
$1,000,000 to this tribe of Indians. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a statement; I get the monthly state- 
ment from the Indian department itself each month frequently. 
Of course, it has been a large investment. What have you 
done? You have taken 20 townships of land; you are creating 
the most magnificent forest reserve on the American Continent. 
We have assisted in the building of railroads, sidetracks; we 
have built a magnificent mill, the finest in northern Wisconsin, 
and we have equipped it and it is in operation. 

Mr, McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Is it not the statement of the 
Interior Department that the kind and character of this mill is 
not what it should be for the manufacture of this timber; that 
is, the capacity of the mill is very much greater than necessary 
for the manufacture of timber? 

Mr. MORSE. The gentleman is in error; he has not listened 
to the debate. The capacity is not too large for the amount of 
timber there on the reservation. Listen, the capacity is too 
large for the amount of timber that they are permitted to cut 
under the law as it was originally passed by this House, and 
what we are trying to do right here by this amendment is to 
enlarge that amount. Now, my time is almost up, and I want 
to say, in reply to the gentleman from Wyoming with regard 
to State socialism, that I am informed he is about to or has 
reported into this House, or will within a day or two, a bill 
that goes further in the direction of State socialism than this 
bill ever thought of doing. He wants to mine coal on public 
land, the Government retaining title and control of those lands. 
If that is not State socialism I want to know what is. 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not involve any draft on the Treas- 
ury, but it puts funds into the Treasury. 

Mr. MORSE. This does not cost the Treasury 1 cent; the 
gentleman from Wyoming knows better than that, 

Mr. MONDELL. Better than what? 

Mr. MORSE. That this operation costs the Government a 
penny. 

Mr. MONDELL. It costs over a million dollars 

Mr. MORSE. Of the Indians’ money. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, you take it from the Indians. 

Mr. MORSE. The Indians’ money is being used to develop 
their own plant and their own operations, and not one cent of 
the money has been taken out of the Treasury that did not 
belong to these Indians. I want to state further that this has 
not been a tremendously expensive proposition. The funds have 
not been depleted. They have been invested, and properly in- 
vested, and in place of its being a failure it is a success not 
only from a business standpoint, but a success from the stand- 
point of the Indians, and that is of primary importance, in 
placing the mill on this reservation; and I want to say to the 
gentleman if he bases his conclusion on the statement of 
that man who appeared before the Pinchot-Ballinger investiga- 
ting committee that he has based it upon a tissue of falsehood 
from beginning to end. I wanted at that time to call the atten- 
tion of this House to it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I never heard of any statement of that 
character nor ever read any of the evidence before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORSE. That was sent broadcast over the land, and I 
supposed the gentleman was basing his opinion on the opinion 
of that man who appeared before that committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. My information comes entirely from official 
sources, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORSE. The gentleman’s information is misinformation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then it is official misinformation if it be 
misinformation. 

Mr. MORSE, I think that is probably true, too. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire]. 

The SPEAKER. The House has seemingly been proceeding 
by unanimous consent. The gentleman has not used an hour 
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yet. Although no motion is pending for time, I suppose the 
gentleman having the floor is entitled to an hour. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
is there remaining? 

“ The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 15 minutes left of the 
our. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would say, Mr. Speaker, if 
there are going to be many inquiries regarding different provi- 
sions in this bill, I do not care to discuss this one any further 
unless we can have some understanding as to the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has had his time seemingly 
by unanimous consent. The Chair did not think proper to in- 
terrupt the gentleman, as everybody seemed to be happy. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that we have no desire to postpone this confer- 
ence report, but we do not wish to allow this conference report 
to be used for the purpose of defeating claims day. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that there is no disposition on the part of the gentleman in 
charge of this report to consume any time more than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the consideration of this report. - 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman makes no motion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I am going to do so as soon 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McGuire] makes a 
statement. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I am not quite 
willing to allow the statement of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Morse] to go unchallenged with respect to the estab- 
lishment and operation of this mill on the Menominee Indian 
Reservation. Before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department there were a great number of witnesses 
who had personal knowledge of the situation and conditions on 
this reservation. The Indians, when this mill was established, 
had about $3,000,000 in cash. After the mill had been operated 
for some months the Indians had nearly $2,000,000 in cash. 
Every dollar that has been spent of the $3,000,000 has been 
spent in the construction and operation of this mill. According 
to the testimony of the officers of the Interior Department, the 
capacity of the mill was much greater than was necessary for 
the sawing and manufacturing of timber adjacent to the mill. 
There is other timber in that country, according to the testi- 
mony, but no timber near enough and accessible to the mill to 
be used by it, and the sum total of the facts are that $1,000,000, 
nearly, of the money of these Indians has been squandered by 
this unfortunate enterprise. I do not know whose fault it was, 
I do know this, that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under- 
took to and did farm out some of his duties to the Forest 
Service, and under the supervision of the Forest Service they 
proceeded to construct this mill and manufacture the lumber, 
and the money of the Indians was squandered, and somebody 
is responsible for it. That is on the uncontradicted testimony 
of every witness before the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. MORSE. Just a word or two. The Forestry Department 
had nothing whatever to do with it, except to mark the trees. 

Mr. McGUIRBE of Oklahoma. The Forestry Department were 
in charge of this mill and a gentleman detailed from the For- 
estry Department was superintendent of this enterprise. 

Mr. MORSE. However, he was working for the Interior De- 
partment, and it was all done under the supervision of the In- 
terior Department. I just wanted to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. It was done by contract, and 
the contract explains itself. It was done under a contract be- 
tween the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Forestry 
Department, or Mr. Pinchot. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Otcorr). The gentleman 
from South Dakota moves the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask if amendment 16, on page 9, as 
printed, was agreed to? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It was agreed to; yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Just what is the purpose in providing in the 
bill that “the following sums be, and they are hereby, appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury,” and then, when you 
get over to this Senate amendment, provide that “there is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $30,000?" Since when did we 
commence to form bills in that way? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I can only say to the gentle- 
man the item to which he refers is an amendment of the Senate 
creating a revolving or reimbursable fund. 

Mr. MANN. I am not discussing the merits of the proposi- 
tion. I am trying to get at the reason for inserting in the body 
of the bill at various places the words “there is hereby appro- 
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priated ” certain sums, when the first part of the bill starts out, 
in the first section, with an appropriation. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
the language used is the language adopted by another body. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Subject to amendment, however. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Wait a moment. The com- 
mittee followed the language in the Indian appropriation bill 
approved April 4, 1910, verbatim, and just how the language 
happens to be in this form, in view of the fact that the last 
year’s bill passed when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
was present, is something that I can not answer. 

Mr. MANN. I can say to the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Burxe] that last year’s bill did not pass the House in that 
shape. The same thing is true on page 11 with respect to 
amendment numbered 18. It seems to me that the gentleman’s 
committee in conference ought to put the Senate amendment in 
the proper shape. It can not be expected that that shall be 
done in some other body. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not think the gentleman 
need take any time in discussing the phraseology of an amend- 
ment that has been disagreed to in conference. 

Mr. MANN. I do as to the form of the item. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We disagreed to it, both as 
to form and everything else. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE} 
agreed to the form of amendment 16, did he not? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I call it to the attention of the gentleman in 
the hope that, if agreed to, it will be put in the proper form. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think it is a technical criti- 
cism that the gentleman makes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] to amend- 
ment No. 57, on page 38 of the bill—a Senate amendment. I 
notice it provides for the repayment to J. Blair Shoenfelt, late 
United States Indian agent at the Union Agency, Okla., 
the sum of $3,578.63 for money embezzled by Lyman K. Lane, 
formerly financial clerk and cashier at that agency, for which 
the bill states the said Shoenfelt was accountable. Will the 
gentleman give some explanation as to why that money should 
be repaid? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say that this amend- 
ment was not agreed to by the House conferees until after a 
number of days’ discussion over the different amendments, and 
it was then with great reluctance that we did recede, not so 
much on account of the merits of it, but on account of the fact 
that it constitutes a claim, and we did not like to consent to 
anything in the nature of a claim being put upon this bill. 

The facts of the case are that the shortage existed in the 
Union Agency in Oklahoma. The agent was short this sum of 
money that is herein mentioned. The shortage was due to an 
alleged embezzlement by some employee at the agency, and the 
superintendent or the agent got no part of the money himself. 
It was the subject of a very full report made by the Senate 
Committee on Claims, which went into it exhaustively, and it 
appeared to the committee that the merits of the claim were 
such as perhaps to demand the allowance of it. If the gentleman 
has ever had any experience in conference, he will know that 
he can not have his way in everything. The item was a small 
matter, and after discussion we receded and consented that this 
provision should go in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This amendment proposes to do two 
things? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. First, to repay the agent the amount 
of money that he was compelled to pay into the Treasury, and, 
second, to credit the Indian fund with the amount embezzled. 
What sense is there in the United States making good the 
default on the Indians? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not comprehend the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I say this amendment provides two 
things: First, the repayment of the money that the agent was 
compelled to pay because of the defalcation, and, secondly, it 
compels the United States to make good the amount that was 
stolen from the Indian funds. i 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, It is not Indian funds. It is 
the fmd that was appropriated, as I understand it, for that 
agency. The superintendent has made good this shortage to 
the amount that it is proposed to repay him, and the balance 
is charged to him. The purpose of it is to repay him what he 
has paid and relieve him of the amount charged against him 
on the books. 

Mr. BYRNS. What became of the money he repaid? 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It went into the Treasury, I 
presume. 

Mr. BYRNS. Not to the credit of the fund from which it 
was taken. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not understand that this 
was an Indian fund. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, under what order are we pro- 
ceeding? Is it by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are proceeding under the 
rule which gives to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burke] one hour. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I move the previous question 
on the motion to agree to the conference report. 

Mr. MANN. Without any explanation of any of these other 
things? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If I can get further time, I 
shall be very glad to have an explanation of everything; but I 
do not wish to lose control of the floor. I withhold the motion 
for a moment. 

Mr. BYRNS. I should like to have some further explanation 
of this item. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will consent to any time 
that is desired to discuss this report, but I do not propose to 
lose control of the floor within my hour without moving -the 
previous question, unless I have an extension of time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota that his hour has almost expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from South Dakota took 
the floor and a general discussion ensued on the bill without 
any motion. The Speaker stated that evidently the discussion 
was proceeding by unanimous consent, there having been no mo- 
tion made relative to the conference report. The gentleman 
from South Dakota a few moments ago moved to agree to the 
conference report. He made that motion not to exceed 10 min- 
utes ago. Is he not entitled to one hour from the time he 
made the motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was merely a formal mo- 
tion, but the gentleman within his hour has moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I will take the floor in my 
own right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not take 
the floor in his own right when the previous question has been 
moved. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But not put. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
the present. 

Mr. SIMS. Then I renew it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have the floor, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Sıms] moves the previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But the gentleman from Tennessee does 
not have the floor, Mr. Speaker. I have the floor. 

Mr. SIMS. Recognition is with the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota made the motion for the previous question on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. Then he withdrew it, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stas] renewed the motion for 
the previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But the gentleman from Tennessee could 
not get the floor for that purpose while I had the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman merely had the 
floor to make a parliamentary inquiry, and the motion before 
the House is for the previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, let me call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that I had the floor. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. In giving recognition, is not a member of the 
committee entitled to recognition prior to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who is not a member of the committee? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not when a motion for the pre- 
vious question is made. The motion for the previous question 
takes precedence. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all, unless the gentleman making the 
motion has the floor. Under that construction, Mr. Speaker, 
anyone could get up and move the previous question at any 
time. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it, 


I withdraw the motion for 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from South 
Dakota who made the motion for the previous question with- 
drew that motion. 

Mr. SIMS. And I renewed it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Kansas 
demanded recognition. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Sluts] got up from his place and, without addressing the Chair, 
said, “I renew it,” without getting recognition. Now, I desire 
to know if he would be recognized in preference to the gentle- 
moan foni Kansas, who was demanding recognition from the 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion for the previous 
question would be recognized in preference to the recognition 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Tennessee did not 
address the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Oh, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee did address the Chair. Upon the withdrawal of the 
motion for the previous question by the gentleman from South 
Dakota, the gentleman from Tennessee renewed the motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
the Chair decided the dispute; and if so, will the Chair stand 
by his decision? We are only wasting time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will put the motion 
for the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were 66 ayes and 30 noes. 

Mr. MANN, I make the point of order that no quorum is 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
Present. 

Mr. MANN. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman froni Illinois 
makes a point of no quorum and moves a call of the House. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members. All those in favor of ordering the 
previous question will, when their names are called, answer 
“aye” and those opposed “no.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 183, nays 80, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 117, as follows: 


YEAS—183 

Adair Dies Jones Plumley 
Adamson Douglas Kahn Pou 
Aiken Draper Keliher 
Alexander, Mo. Edwards, Ga. Kinkaid, Nebr. Prince 
Alexander, N. L. Edwards, Ky. Kitchin 5 5 
Ames Ellerbe Lamb Raine 
Anderson Ellis Langley Randell, Tex. 
Ansber: Elvins Law Rauch 
Ashbroo! Englebright Lawrence Reeder 
Austin Estop: Lee Richardson 
Barchfeld Finle: Legare Robinson 
Bartholdt Flood, Va. Lever Rothermel 
Bartlett, Nev. Floyd, Ark. Lindbergh Rucker, Mo, 
Beall, Tex. Focht Livingston Saunders 
Bell, Ga. Foss loyd Shackleford 
Boehne Gaines ud Sheffield 
Borland Garner, Tex. McCredie hep 
Brantley Garrett McHenry Sherwood 
Broussard Gillespie McKinlay, Cal. Sims 
Burgess Glass McKinley, Ill. Sisson 
Burleson Godwin McKinney Slem 
Burnett Gordon McLachlan, Cal. Smal 
Byrd Graff McLaughlin, Mich.Smith, Tex. 
Byrns Graham, Ill Macon Southwick 
Calderhead Grant Manire, Nebr. Sparkman 
Candler Hamlin Mal 7 Stanley 
Cantrill Hammond Martin, Colo. Steenerson 
Carlin Hardwick Martin, S. Dak. Stephens, Tex. 
Carter Harrison Massey ` Sterling 
Cary Hawley Ma Sulzer 
Clark, Mo, Hay Miller, Minn. Talbott 
Clayton Hayes Mitchell Taylor, Ala. 
Cline Heflin Mondell Taylor, Colo. 
Cole Helm Moon, Tenn. Thomas, Ky. 
Collier Henry, Conn. Moore, Thomas, N. C, 
Cowles Henry, Tex. Morgan, Okla. Tou Velle 
Cox, Ohio Higgins Morrison ‘ownsend 

raig Hollin orth Morse Turnbull 
Creager Howell, N. J. Needham Underwood 
Crow Hubbard, Iowa Nicholls Washburn 
Currier Hughes, Ga O'Connell Watkins 
Dawson Hughes, N. J. Olcott ebb 

nt Hull, Tenn. Oldfield Weeks 
Denver Jamieson Padgett Wickliffe 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. age oodyard 
Dickson, Miss. Jo. n, Pearre 
NAYS—80. 

Anthon. Cooper, Pa. Esch Grlest 
Barnar Cooper, Wis. Fassett Guernsey 
Bartlett, Ga. Cox, Ind. Ferris Hanna 
Bennet, N. Y. Cullo Fish Hitchcock 
Boutell alzell Fitzgerald Houston 
Burke, Pa. iekema Fordney Howell, Utah 
Burke, S. Dak. Dixon, Ind. Foster, III Hull, Iowa 
Butler ds oster, Vt. Johnson, Ohio 
Campbell Driscoll, M. E. ler Kendall 
Cassidy Dure; Garner, Pa. Kennedy, Ohio 
Chapman t Good Knapp 
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Korbly Roberts 


Taylor, Ohio 


Kiistermann Moss Rodenberg Thistlewood 
Langham Moxley Scott Thomas, Ohio 
Latta Nelson Smith, Iowa Tilson. 
Longworth ye — s Voistead 
McGuire, Okla. Palmer, H. W. Staford Vreeland 
Madden ‘arker Stevens, Minn. Wheeler 
Mann Parsons Sulloway Wiley 
Miller, Kans. Pickett Tawney Young, Mich. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—4, 
Hubbard, W. Va. Kopp McCall Young, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—117. 

Allen Gardner, Mass. Keifer Poindexter 
Andrus Gardner, Mich. Kennedy, Iowa Pratt 
Barclay Gardner, N. J. Kinkead, N. J. Ransdell, La. 
Barnhart Gill, Md. Knowland Reid 
Bates Gill, Mo. Kronmiller Rhinock 

ett, a Gillett Lafean Riordan 
Bingham Goebel Lenroot Roddenber; 
Bocher Goldfogle Lindsay Rucker, Colo. 
Bowers Goulden Lively Saba 
Bradle; Graham, Pa. Loudenslager Sh n 
Burleigh Greene den Sherley 

der Gregg Lundin Simmons 

Capron Hamer McCrea: Slayden 
Clark, Fla. Hamill McDermott Smith, Cal. 
Cocks, N. Y. Hamilton MeMorran Smith, Mich. 
Conry a Madison Sperry , 
Coudre; Haugen Ma: Spight 
Covington Havens Millington Sturg 
Cravens Heald Moon, Pa. Swasey 
Crumpacker Hill oore, Tex. Wallace 
Davidson haw Morehead Wanger 
Davis Hobson udd Weisse 
Denby Howard Murdock Willett 
Driscoll, D. A Howland Murphy Wilson, III 
Dupre uf Norris Wilson, Pa. 

hild Hughes, W. Va. Olmsted ood, N. 2 
Foelker Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, A. M. Woods, Iowa 
Fornes Humphreys, Miss. Patterson 
Fowler James Payne 

agher Joyce Peters 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. BRADLEY with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. ANpDRus with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Younc of New York with Mr. FORNES. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington with Mr. Harpy. 
Mr. Stunuoxs with Mr. MAYNARD, 

Mr. Hran with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Famchup with Mr. Cravens. 

Mr. Woop of New Jersey with Mr. PATTERSON. 
Mr. Sarrx of California with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Payne with Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. Bates with Mr. GILL of Maryland. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. RHINOCK. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan with Mr. Moore of Texas. 
Mr. Capron with Mr. CLINE. 

Mr. Hucues of West Virginia with Mr. WILLETT, 
Mr. BrxeHam with Mr. BOWERS. 

Mr. Bunzman with Mr. CLank of Florida. 

Mr. CALDER with Mr. Conny. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. Gu of Missouri. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. Densy with Mr. GREGG. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. HAMILL. 
Mr. Gitterr with Mr. Havens. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Hosson, 

Mr. Hitz with Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Howranp with Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. KNowranp with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. KRONMILLER with Mr. REID. 

Mr. Larean with Mr. Rucker of Colorado. 

Mr. LoupENSLAGER with Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. Lowpen with Mr. Roppensery. 

Mr. McMorran with Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. Maprson with Mr. SPIGHT, 

Mr. Mirirnecton with Mr. Wirson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Moreneap with Mr. BARNHART. 

Mr. OLMSTED with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. Sars of Michigan with Mr. Livery. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL, 
On this vote: 

Mr. WaANceEr with Mr. Korr. 

Until February 20, noon: 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. WEISSE. 
Mr. McCreary with Mr. Dupre. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. 
Mr. McOatrr with Mr. James. 

Until February 21, noon: 

Mr. Murry with Mr. COVINGTON, 


Commencing February 10 and ending February 18, inclusive: 

Mr. Joyce with Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana. 

Commencing February 10 and ending February 20, inclusive: 

Mr. Hunnann of West Virginia with Mr. SABATH. 

Commencing February 21 and ending March 1: 

Mr. SPERRY with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, and 
the question now is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to fur- 
ther insist on the disagreement of the House to the Senate 
amendment No. 48, and to consent to the request of the Senate 
for a further conference. 

The SPEAKER. There seems to be three amendments here 
that are not disposed of. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. But may I not take them up 
one at a time? 

The SPEAKER. Absolutely; but the conference is not asked 
until the amendments are disposed of. 

X Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then I call up amendment 
čo. 48. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
which the gentleman refers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 48, page 77, after line 3, Insert: 

“Any licensed trader in the Standing Rock Indian mey of North 
and South Dakota, who has any claim a st any Indian of said 
agency for gocds sold to such Indian may file an itemized statement of 
said claim with the Indian superintendent. Said superintendent shall 
forthwith notify said Indian in writing of the filing of said claim and 
request him to appear within a reasonable time thereafter, to be fixed 
in said notice, and present any objections he may have to the payment 
thereof, or any offset or any counterclaim thereto. 

“If said Indian appears and contests said claim, or any item therein, 
the said superintendent shall notify the said trader and fix a time for 
the settlement of the account between the parties thereto, and shail on 
a hearing thereof use his efforts to secure an eement as to the amount 
due between the said parties. If the said Indian shall not appear 
within the time specified in the notice, the superintendent shall call 
in the said trader and carefully investigate every item of said account 
and deter: the amount due thereon. Any account so settled by 
the superintendent or any such account admitted by the Indian shall be 
and remain an account stated between the parties thereto. 

“That out of moneys that shall thereafter become due to said 
Indian, by 3 any annuity or other indebtedness, from the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, or for property sold by or on account 
of such Indian, there shall be paid by the superintendent to such trader 
at least 25 per cent of the money which would be due such Indian and 
25 r cent of any money that may thereafter become due to such 

until the account stated shall have been 3 And where the 
amount due said Indian shall be sufficient, in the 82 of said 
superintendent, to pay a greater amount of said tedness, still 
leaving said Indian sufficient for his ordinary needs, such superin- 
tendent shall use his influence to secure the payment of the whole or 
a greater proportion of said account: Provided, That such Indian may 
at any time a pear and contest any item in the said account which he 
has not proved. f 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. For the purpose of discussing 
this amendment and the motion I make that the House further 
insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendment No. 48. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Dakota rise? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I was going to make the same 
motion that was made by the gentleman from Illinois—to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my motion, 
so that the gentleman from North Dakota may make the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. HANNA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and 


"| concur in the Senate amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
that the House do recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments and concur in the same. That is a preferential 
motion to the motion of the gentleman from South Dakota, be- 
cause that motion would bring the two bodies to an agreement. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. CARLIN. For the purpose of moving a substitute to 
that motion. 

The SPEAKER. But the other motions are preferential mo- 
tions. 

Mr. CARLIN. My motion is to postpone the consideration of 
this entire conference report until the next legislative day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That motion is not in order, 
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The SPHAKER. The Chair thinks that motion is not in 
orde1{—is inclined to think so. t 

Mr. CARLIN. If we postpone it to a day certain, or the 
next legislative day? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has not the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia said he de- 
sires to move a substitute. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was not recognized for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. CARLIN. I now desire to make a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state what his privi- 
leged motion is. 

Mr. CARLIN. The motion is to postpone the consideration 
of this conference report until the next regular legislative day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman can not take the gentleman from South Dakota from 
the floor. ° 

The SPEAKER. The conference report has been agreed to. 
There are amendments pending outside of the report and they 
are before the House. 

Mr. CARLIN. And I desire to postpone their consideration 
until the next legislative day. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman can not take the gentleman from South Dakota off 
the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman from South Dakota has never 
been on the floor. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from South 
Dakota still has the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt as to the priority 
of these motions. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BURKE] was compelled to yield, having made his motion to 
further insist on the disagreement to the Senate amendment, to 
the preferential motion made by the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Hanna] that the House recede and concur. Both 
of those motions are preferential, but the one made by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota was of the highest preference. The 
gentleman from Virginia now rises to another motion which 
he claims to be a preferential motion, namely, to postpone the 
consideration of this amendment. 

Mr. CARLIN. Of all amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Until the next legislative day. Then the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] makes the point of order 
that this motion is not such a preferential motion as may inter- 
yene between the motion of the gentleman from South Dakota 
and his right to the floor upon the same, or rather the right to 
the floor of the gentleman from South Dakota on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Dakota, because under the practice 
he would be entitled to the floor. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman from Illinois upon his point of order. The Chair de- 
sires, again, to direct the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois to the situation. While the gentleman from South Da- 
kota was recognized to make a privileged motion the gentleman 
from North Dakota made a preferential motion of a higher 
character. It is upon this matter the Chair would be glad to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois; that is, whether or not the 
motion made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] 
may intervene before the motion of the gentleman from North 
Dakota. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this: The House 
passed the Indian appropriation bill. The Senate passed the 
bill with certain amendments. It comes to the House, the 
amendments are disagreed to in the House, and a conference is 
asked for, and the matter goes to conference. It now comes 
before the House on the conference report with certain items 
disagreed to. 

The conference report has been agreed to as far as it goes, 
and thereupon the gentleman in charge of the bill moves that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment numbered 48, and the gentleman from North Dakota moves 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendments, 
and the gentleman from Virginia claims the right to the floor 
for the purpose of moving a postponement to a day certain or 
a day uncertain—I do not know which it will be. There are 
only one or two motions in order. It has always been ruled 
that those motions which tend to bring the two Houses to- 
gether shall be first in order. Now, the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota is the motion that brings the two 
Houses closest into union if it be agreed to. It seems to me it 
ought to take preference over the motion to postpone, which 
motion, of course, will be subject to debate, I suppose. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman can go on with his supposi- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. Now, it is perfectly certain that if the gentle- 
man from Virginia had desired to make the motion for the 
previous question, he could not take the gentleman from South 


Dakota off the floor for that purpose, but the motion for the 
previous question takes precedence of the motion to postpone; 
and if the gentleman from Virginia can not take the gentleman 
from South Dakota off the floor for the purpose of offering the 
motion demanding the previous question, how can he do it for 
me 3 of permitting a postponement of the matter? The 
rule 

When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but to 
adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question (which motions 
shall be decided without debate), to postpone to a day certain, to refer, 
or to amend, or postpone indefinitely, which several motions shall have 
precedence in the foregoing order. 

Now, the motion for the previous question has precedence of 
the motion to postpone. It has been ruled time and time again 
that the gentleman in charge of a bill can not be taken off the 
floor during the hour to which he is entitled to recognition, for 
some one else to move the previous question. A moment ago 
when the gentleman from South Dakota had exhausted his 
hour the Chair recognized the gentleman from Tennessee to 
move the previous question, but would not recognize the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee or any other gentleman during the hour 
which the gentleman from South Dakota had under his right 
to be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear briefly the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to be heard. I 
think it is a perfectly plain proposition, and I am ready for the 
Chair to rule. 

The SPEAKER. Paragraph 4 of Rule XVI, page 383, of the 
Manual, says: 

When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to 
adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question (which motions 
shall be decided without debate), to postpone to a day certain, to refer, 
or to amend, or postpone indefinitely. 

Now, this question is under debate. Two preferential mo- 
tions have been made, one by the gentleman from South Dakota 
and one by the gentleman from North Dakota. Now the gentle- 
man from Virginia makes another motion, applying to a dif- 
ferent class of preference, because the other two motions were 
motions to bring the House to a disposition of these particular 
amendments, and may be said to be incidental to these amend- 
ments, but the motion of the gentleman from Virginia is to 
postpone to the next legislative day, and has relation not alone 
to this bill but to the general order of business in the House. 
He might have moved, if you choose, in the same order of mo- 
tion, to postpone indefinitely or to lay on the table. 

Now, on the question of laying on the table, which motion at 
this stage is of similar dignity, the Chair finds this precedent, 
which the Clerk will read, namely, section 5393, of volume 5 of 
Hinds’ Precedents, where the whole question is so tersely and 
plainly put in the precedent that the Chair desires the Clerk 
to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On April 23, 1897, Mr. Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, appealed from 
a decision of chair and announced his purpose to debate the appeal, 
Mr. Dingley, being recognized, moved to lay the appeal on the table. 
Mr. James D. Ric rdson, of Tennessee, made the point of order that 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Bland, who lad taken the ap b 
was entitled to the foor to debate it, and could not be preven by 
the motion to lay the ap on the table. 
The Speaker, overruling the point of order, said: 
The appeal is debatable, unless the House decides otherwise.“ 
The genticman from Missouri was ay on the floor to submit his ap- 
Whether he should be recogn afterwards as having the floor 
o address the House involves a different recognition. * * * A 
rivileged motion could come in between the two recognitions. * * * 
House may, if it chooses, vote down the motion to lay the appeal 
on the table. If the House does not wish to hear debate, it peed not 
hear it. è The House is not at the mercy of the individual 
Member, or any Member whatever. The vote of the House must decide 
the question. * * If the House desires to hear the gentleman, it 
will vote down the propostion to lay the appeal on the table. If it 
does not desire to hear him * * it will vote the other. way. 
The question being taken on Mr. Dingley's motion; there were—ayes 
86, nays 75, present 23; so the appeal was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the precedent is in point, 
and therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privileged motion. 
I move to lay on the table the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. CARLIN]. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. CARLIN]. 

Mr. CARLIN. It is a dilatory motion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to make a par- 
liamentary motion. 
3 CARLIN. I make the point of order that the motion is 

tory. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair there is no evidence 
up to this point of delay. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to inquire, Mr. 
Speaker, if the motion of the gentleman from Illinois should 
prevail, what would become of the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think if the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] should prevail it 
would carry the whole bill over to the next legislative day. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; but, Mr. Speaker, the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois, if that motion is enter- 
tained, is to lay the motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
CARLIN] on the table. Now, if that motion prevails, what 
becomes of the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, upon the point of order as to 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, will have read the 
following precedent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order, if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] 
makes the point of order upon my motion. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The Chair has already decided the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he desires to be heard further. 

Mr. MANN. I prefer to be heard. 

Mr. SIMS. Let us hear that read first. 

Mr. CARLIN. This confirms my point of order that the 
motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. At this stage that is overruled. 

Mr. MANN. The rule which has already been read provides: 

When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but to 
adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question (which motions 
shall be decided without debate), to pasinoan to a day certain, to refer, 
or to amend, or to tpone indefinitely; which several motions shall 
have precedence in the foregoing order. 

Now, in that order, the motion to lay on the table follows the 
motion to adjourn, and there are a number of motions ahead of 
the motion to postpone to a day certain. Under the ruling of 
the Chair, the motion for the previous question being prior to 
a motion to postpone indefinitely, it would be in order for me 
to move the previous question as well as a motion to lay on the 

table, or a motion to adjourn, ahead of the motion to postpone 
to a day certain. 

I am not certain whether the motion to postpone to the next 
legislative day is a motion to postpone to a day certain, or to 
postpone to a day indefinitely, because the Lord only knows— 
nobody in this House knows—when the next legislative day 
occurs. Doubtless it may occur to-morrow, but it is uncertain. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is not that sufficiently definite? 

Mr. MANN. I say that the gentleman’s motion to postpone 
to a day certain is uncertain. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I make the point, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has moved to lay 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] on 
the table, and he is now discussing that motion. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Cartin] makes the point of order that that motion itself is not 
in order—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Because it is dilatory. 

Mr. MANN. If the motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Cantax] is a motion to postpone indefinitely, then ahead 
of it comes a motion to postpone to a day certain, or to refer, 
or to amend. I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, in any way to 
detain the House beyond what is necessary, but 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the precedent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On March 18, 1910, Mr. Josep H. GAINES, of West Virginia, moved 


stpone the pending subject of discussion to the next day. 
or OSCAR e of Alabama, moved to lay on the table 


tion to postpone. 
6 at first doubt as to whether or not the motion 


was in order, but decided to admit it. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the note to the prece- 


dent. 
The Clerk read as follows: i : TERE 1 

riyileged motion is not applicable to another. 

Thus it e not be in order to move to lay on the table 

ene te motion To postpone ts Doth debatable 

. u 8 

. is an advantage in applying to it a motion to lay 

on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair entertains the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to lay on the table the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN]. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my parliamentary inquiry—to know what the effect of that 


motion would be, if it prevails, on the pending motion? 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
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The SPEAKER. It will not be necessary for the Chair to 
answer the parliamentary inquiry, except to say that if the 
House votes to lay the motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. CARLIN] on the table, that would be done. It is safe not 
to attempt to cross a stream until you come to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether 
the motion—— > 

a SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
LEY] will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The parliamentary inquiry is, Will the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] carry with 
it the motion made by the gentleman from North Dakota and 
that made by the gentleman from South Dakota? 

The SPEAKER. ` Certainly not. They are entirely independ- 
ent motions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would carry both of them. Mr. 
Speaker, would not the effect of this motion be to carry every- 
thing with it that is now pending? 

The SPEAKER. The judgment of the Chair is no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I submit to the Chair that under a 
universal line of rulings a motion to lay an amendment on the 
table carries all that with it. 

The SPEAKER. That is not on all fours with this motion. 
A motion to reconsider may lay on the table, and is frequently 
made, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is 
aware, without carrying anything with it. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 58, noes 66. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is not present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors and the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to lay on the table the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN]. As many 
as favor the motion, as their names are called, will answer 
“yea;” as many as are opposed will answer “ nay; and those 
who are present and not voting will answer “ present.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 173, 
answered “present” 7, not voting 118, as follows: 
YEAS— 86. 

Anthony Englebright Lowden co 
Barchfeld Esch McCredie Seeed 
Barnard Fassett McGuire, Okla. Sherley 
Boutell Fish McKinney Simmons 
Burke, Pa. Fitzgerald Madden Smith, lowa 
Burke, S. Dak. ‘oss fadison Snapp 
Butler Gaines alby Stak ra 
Calderbead Gardner, N. J. Mann Steenerson 
Campbell Garner, Pa. Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Cassidy Graff Miller, Kans. Stevens, Minn. 
Cole Hanna Miller, Minn. Sulloway 
Cooper, Pa. Henry, Conn. Mondell wasey 
Creager Howell. N. J. Morrison Tawney 
Currier Howell, Utah Moxley Taylor, Ohio 
Dalzell Howland Nelson iison 
Dawson Hull, Iowa ye Volstead 
Diekema Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, H. W. Vreeland 

raper Kendall ckett Wiley 
Driscoll, M. E. Kennedy, Iowa Pratt Wilson, III. 
Durey Kennedy, Ohio Rauch Woods, Iowa 
Dwight Lindbergh Roberts 
Ellis Loud Rodenberg 

NAYS—173. 

Adamson Chapman Garner, Tex. Jamieson 
Alken Clark. Mo. Garrett Johnson, Ky. 
Alexander, Mo. Clayton Glass Johnson, Ohio 
Alexander, N. Y. Cline Godwin Johnson, S. C. 
Ames Collier Goebel Jones 
Anderson Cooper, Wis. Gordon Kahn 
Ansberr Cowles Graham, Ill. Keliher 
Ashbroo! Cox, Ind Hamlin Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Austin Cox, Ohio Hammond Kitchin 
Bartholdt Craig Hardwick Knowland 
Bartlett, Ga. Crumpacker Hard Korbly 
Beall, Tex. Cullop Harrison Kiistermann 
Bell, Ga. ent Haugen Lamb 
Bennet, N. Y. Denver Havens Langham 
Bingham Dickinson Hawley Langley 
Boehne Dickson, ay Latta 
Borland Dies Hayes Law 
Brantley Douglas Heflin Lawrence 
Broussard Driscoll, D. A. Helm Lee 
Burgess Edwards, Ga. Henry, Tex. Legare 
Burleson Edwards, Ky. Higgin.: Lever 
Burnett Ellerbe Hitchcock Livingston 

yrd Elvi Hobson Lloyd 

Estopinal Hollingsworth McHenry 

Calder arr Houston McKinlay, Cal. 
Candler Finle Hubbard, Iowa McLachlan, Cal. 
Cantrill Flood, Va. Hughes, Ga. McLaughlin, Mich. 
Carlin Floyd, Ark. Hugna N. J. Macon 
Carter ‘oc Hull, Tenn. Maguire, Nebr. 
Cary Foster, III. Humphreys, Miss. Martin, Colo. 


1911. 
Massey Page Saunders Taylor, Ala. 
Maynard Parsons Shackleford Kosar Ky. 
Mays Pearre Sheppard homas, N. C. 
Mitchell Peters Sherwood Ton Velle 
Moon, Tenn. Poindexter Sims Townsend 
Morgan, Mo. rince Sisson Turnbull 
Morgan, Okla. Pujo Slem Washburn 

orse Rainey Smal Watkins 

oss Randell, Tex. Smith, Tex. ebb 
Needham Richardson Sparkman Wickliffe 
Nicholls Rob Stanley Woodyard 
O'Connell Rothermel Stephens, Tex. 
Oldficld Rucker, Colo. Sulzer 
Padgett Rucker, Mo. Talbott 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 
Goulden Kopp Pou Young, N. Y. 
Hubbard, W. Va. McCall Taylor, Colo. 
NOT VOTING—118. 

Adair Foster, Vt. Kinkead, N. J. Pray 
Allen Fowler Knapp Ransdell, La. 
Andrus Fuller Kronmiller Reeder 
Barclay Gallagher Lafean Reid 
Barnhart Gardner, Lenroot Rhinock 
Bartictt, Nev. Gardner, Mich. Lindsay Riordan 

ates ill, Md. Lively Roddenbery 
Bennett, Ky. Gill, Mo Longworth Sabath 
Booher Gillespie Loudenstager Shar 
Bowers Gill Lundin Pea} en 
Bradicy Goldfogle McCreary Smith, Cal. 
Burleigh Go MeDermott Smith, Mich. 
Capron Graham, Pa. MeKinley, III. Southwick 
Clark, Fla. Grant 1 Sperry 
Cocks, N. X. Greene Millin. Spight 

nry Gregg Moon, a Sturgiss 
Coudrey Griest Moore, Pa Thistlewood 
Covington Guernsey Moore, Tex. Thomas, 

ravens Hamer Morehead Underwood 
Crow Hamill Mudd Wallace 
Davidson Hamilton Murdock Wanger 

vis Heald Murphy Weeks 

Denby Hill Norris Weisse 
Dixon, Ind, Hinshaw Olcott Wheel 
Dodds Howard Olmsted Willett 
popes Huff Palmer, A. M. Wilson, Pa. 
Fairchild Hughes, W. Va. Parker ‘ood, N. J. 
Foelker James Patterson Young, Mich. 
Fordney Joyce Payne 
Fornes Keifer Plumley 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Oxcorr with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

. Densy with Mr. Conry. 

. SOUTHWICK with Mr. BOWERS. 

. GILLETT with Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

. GarpNer of Massachusetts with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
. McKrintey of Illinois with Mr. RopDENBERY. 

. LaFean with Mr. SPIGHT. 

. Karp with Mr. WALLACE. 

. Griest with Mr. GILLESPIE. 

. Foster of Vermont with Mr. Drxon of Indiana. 

. Forpnry with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 

. McMorran with Mr. Pugo. 

From to-day until Monday noon: 

Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr. GREGG. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wancer with Mr. Korr. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. There will be no rights lost that are due to 
any Member under the rules of the House. A quorum is pres- 
ent, and the doorkeepers will open the doors. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on my motion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to be recognized, Mr. 
Speaker, for the purpose of debating the motion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 

Mr. CARLIN. I submit that I have the floor. 
question is not debatable. 

I submit that the gentleman in charge of the 
bill 15 always entitled to the floor on a motion, although the 
motion may have preferential rights. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And the motion is debatable. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on page 366 of the Manual, toward 
the bottom of the page, in reference to recognition, it says— 

But a Member may not, by offering a debatable motion of higher 

rivilege than the pending motion, — the Member in charge of 
Phe bill of possession of the floor for debate 
referring to precedents in the Parliamentary Precedents. 
That is a clear statement of the situation. Now, on page 367 
is a statement of the case when the right of recognition passes 
from the Member in charge of the bill to the opposition. 
That is: 

When an essential motion made by a Member in ae of the bill 
is decided adversely, the right to prior “recognition, passes to the Mem- 


The previous 
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the Spon ton t to the motion. The control of the measure 


ien lea 

rt this principle when the House disagrees to the recom- 
entation of the commi reporting = bill; when the Committee of 
the Whole reports a bill adversely ; and, in most cases, when the House 
disagrees to a conference report. 

Now, there has been no essential motion made by the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill which has been defeated or which has 
been voted upon. The gentleman in charge of the bill made a 
motion that the House agree to the conference report, and that 
was agreed to. Thereupon the gentleman in charge of the bill 
made a motion about a pending amendment which was in dis- 
agreement; that motion has not yet been presented to the 
House for consideration, and if it had, even, on that question, 
on the next amendment the gentleman in charge of the bill 
would be entitled to recognition. 

Now, there comes, intervening between the agreement to the 
conference report and the motion of the gentleman on the next 
amendment, a preferential motion which is debatable, made by 
the gentleman from Virginia. But the Manual expressly states 
that that does not take the gentleman from South Dakota off 
the fleor for controlling the time for debate. For instance, sup- 
pose it did, and I was endeavoring to do what the gentleman 
from Virginia is endeavoring to do—delay the House and con- 
sume time—and I had made a preferential motion to the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia and demanded the floor for an 
hour to discuss that motion. Suppose the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, now, in his efforts to consume the time of the House con- 
sumes the hour, whoever obtained the floor is entitled to discuss 
the question, keeping the gentleman in charge of the bill from 
the floor and keeping the matter from coming to a vote. The 
Chair can readily see what a power to filibuster that would be, 
because the motion to postpone is always in order under the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. For an hour, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman is so anxious not to consume 
the time of the House; I suppose he would not really do that. 

Mr. MANN. I am anxious not to consume the time of the 
House unnecessarily. 

Mr. CARLIN. Does not the gentleman know that the chair- 
man of this committee yielded the floor to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Hanna] to make a privileged motion, and 
therefore surrendered his right to the floor? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. The gentleman 
from South Dakota made a motion, and the gentleman from 
North Dakota offered a preferential motion. 

Mr. CARLIN. The record will show that he has yielded the 
floor for that motion to be made. 

Mr. MANN. That is all nonsense. 

Mr. CARLIN. It may be nonsense; but it is a fact. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia takes the gentle- 
man off the floor to make his motion. In either case the gentle- 
man from South Dakota is entitled to the floor. It is a similar 
ease to this. If the gentleman from South Dakota makes a 
motion to insist upon the disagreement of the House to the 
Senate amendment and the gentleman from North Dakota 
makes a preferential motion to recede and concur, who is en- 
titled to the floor, then? I have heard it ruled here 40 times 

or more that the gentleman in charge of the bill was entitled 

to the floor, although there was a preferential motion made 
to recede and concur, when the motion of the gentleman in 
charge of the bill was to insist on the disagreement. 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman’s position be correct—— 

Mr. MANN. Which it is. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then the motion to lay on the table could not 
have been entertained and ought not to have been voted upon. 

Mr. MANN. That is a piece of logic which I have not yet 
appreciated. 

Mr. CARLIN. That took the gentleman off the floor, did 
it not? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has intimated that there is a 
filibuster going on on this side to consume time. [Laughter.] 
Let me ask the gentleman a straight question, or rather state 
the position so that there will be no mistake about it. It is 
well known, Mr. Speaker, by the gentleman from Illinois that 
this is the last day on which any private claim can be con- 
sidered, that is reported by either the Committee on Claims or 
the Committee on War Claims. Now, it is very evident to 
every Member of this House 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am in order. It is very evident 
to every Member of this House that all of this time is being 
consumed 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
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Mr. SIMS. To keep the other matters I have referred to 
from being considered, and further, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is not in order in making the point of order, or it may 
be that it is because the gentleman does not want the country 
to know the facts. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is killing time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Why did not the gentleman say that sooner? 

Mr. SIMS. We are not killing time. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order the gentleman 
from Kentucky makes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is no point of order now, because the 
violation of the rule has ceased. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
desires to call attention to the general proposition—that a 
Member may not, by offering a motion of higher privilege than 
the pending motion, deprive a member of the committee in 
charge of the bill of the floor. 

That arises from a series of rulings relating entirely to mo- 
tions inhering in the particular bill, to enable the House, as 
promptly as possible, to deal with Senate amendments to House 
bills. Now, the ruling has been uniform that a Member can 
not take another in charge of a conference report off the floor 
by making a preferential motion touching the amendments of 
the other body., But this motion belongs to an entirely differ- 
ent class of motions; that is, motions that affect the general 
business of the House. It ought to be in the power of the 
House to consider the Senate amendments to a conference re- 
port, and it ought to be in the power of a majority of the House 
to postpone their consideration with as little delay as practi- 
cable under the rules, and the construction given to the rules by 
the Chair and the precedents heretofore made. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia makes this preferential motion, and is 
the proposer and mover of the motion that this House shall 
not consider these amendments, if it be agreed to to-day, but on 
the next legislative day. That in no way affects the manner of 
dealing with the Senate amendments to the bill. Therefore if the 
gentleman in charge of the conference report should be entitled 
to the floor, he would be entitled to the floor for an hour touch- 
ing a motion that does not affect the disposition of the Senate 
amendments to the House bill, but which does tend to deter- 
mine, and does determine, or give the majority of the House 
the power to determine, whether they will consider it to-day or 
to-morrow. The Chair therefore recognizes the gentleman 
from Virginia to move the previous question on the motion to 


ne, 4 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to postpone. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will test. Upon this vote the 
ayes are 115 and the noes are 41. The point of not quorum be- 
ing made 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order that 
there was no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The vote, as well as the observation of the 
Chair, shows that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is it proper for the gentleman just to keep up this 
performance of calling for no quorum time after time and 

Mr. MANN. It is not only proper, but you will have to keep 
a quorum here. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members; those in favor 
of ordering the previous question will, when their names are 
called, answer “aye,” those opposed no,“ those present and 
not voting will answer “present,” and the Clerk will call the 
roll. One moment. The Chair states in answer to the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the gentleman that a quorum, under the 
Constitution, must be present or business can not proceed. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, another parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 80, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 128, as follows: 


YEAS—172. 

Adair Beall, Tex. Carlin Cox, Ind. 
Adamson Bell, Ga. Carter Cox, Ohio 
Aiken Bennet, N. X. Chapman aig 
Alexander, Mo. Borland lark, Mo. Creager 
Alexander, N. Y. Burke, Pa. Clayton ullop 

erson Burleson Cline t 
Ashbrook Burnett Cole Denver 
Austin Byrns Collier ickinson 
Barnhart Candler Cooper, Wis. Dickson, Miss. 
Bartlett, Ga. Cantrill Cowles 


Dies 

Dodds 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Driscoll, M. E. 


Floyd, Ark. 
Foster, Ill. 
Gardner, Mass. 


Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Barnard 
Bingham 
Boutell 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Butler 
Cam om 
Cassid 
Cocks, N. V. 
Cooper, Pa. 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Dalzell 
i 
raper 
Dwight 
Ellis 


Goulden 


Allen 
Ansberry 
Barclay 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Bon me tt, Ky. 

enne! 
Boehne 
Booher 
Bowers 
Bradley 
Brantley 
Broussard 
Burgess 
Burleigh 
Byrd 
Calder 
Calderhead 
Ca ee 


Car. 

Cian k, Fla. 
Conry 
Coudr rey 
Covington 


Heflin — ire, Nebr. 
Helm oa, 
Henry Mare Colo. 
Hitchcock Martin, S. Dak, 
Hollingsworth N assey 
Houston Maynard 
Hughes, Ga. ays 
Hughes, . Mitchell 
Hull, Tenn Moon, Tenn. 
Jamieson Morgan, Mo. 
Johnson, Morgan, Okla 
Johnson, Ohio orrison 
Johnson, orse 
ones Moss 
eliher Nicholls 
Kinkaid, Nebr. O'Connell 
tchin leott 
Knowland Oldfield 
Korbly Padgett 
mb Page 
Langham Parsons 
Langley Pearre 
tta Peters 
Law Pickett 
Plumley 
Legare Prince 
Lever 10 
Livingston Rainey 
Llo A Randell, Tex. 
Me Rauch 
MeLach om Cal. Richardson 


McLaughlin, Mich, Robinson 


Macon Rothermel 
NAYS—80. 
8 Keifer 
Fassett Kendall 
Fish Kennedy, Iowa 
Fordney Kiistermann 
Foss Lawrence 
Fuller Lindbergh 
Gardner, N. J. Longworth 
Goebel Lowden 
Graf McGuire, Okla. 
Greene McKinley, III. 
Guernsey McKinney 
Hanna Madden 
Henry, Conn. Madison 
Hill Mann 
Hinshaw Miller, Minn, 
Howell, N. J. oxley 
Howell, Utah Needham 
Howland Nelson 
Hull, Iowa Norris 


Humphrey, Wash. Nye 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 


Hubbard, W. Va. Kopp 
NOT VOTING—128, 


Durey James 
Esch Joyce 
Fairchild Kahn 
Focht Kennedy, Ohio 
Foelker Kinkead, N. J. 
Fornes napp 
Foster, Vt. ee, 
Fowler vafean 
Gaines Tena 
Gallagher Lindsay 
Gardner, Mich. 22 
III. Md. Loud 
Gill, Mo. Poudensinger 
Gillespie Lundin 
Gille McCreary 
Goldfogle McCredie 
Graham, Pa, MeDermott 
Greg: McKinlay, Cal. 
Gries McMorran 
Hamer Miller, Kans. 
Hamill Millington 
Hamilton ondell 
Hardwick Moon, Pa 
Hau Moore, Pa. 
Heald Moore, Tex. 
Higgins Morehead 
Hobson udd 
Howard Murdock 
Huria, Iowa Murphy 
Imsteđ 


Hughes, W.Va. Palmer, A. M. 
Humphreys, Miss. Patterson 


So the previous question was ordered. ` 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. WANGER with Mr. Kopp. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Loup with Mr. RIORDAN. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Doudlas with Mr. RoppENBERY. 
BARTHOLDT with Mr. ANSBERRY. 
CALDERHEAD with Mr. BURGESS. 
Cary with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
DN with Mr. Humpneeys of Mississippi, 
Focut with Mr. SULZER. 


Mr. Hieerns with Mr. BRANTLEY, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Kaun with Mr. BOEHNE, 
McMorran with Mr. BYRD. 


Mr. RopenserG with Mr. BROUSSARD. 
Mr. Stuxoxs with Mr. HOBSON, 


Rucker, Colo, 
Rucker, Mo. 
Shackleford 


Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thistlewood 
Thomas, Ky. 
Thomas, N. C 
Tou Velle 
Townsend 
Turnbull 
Underwood 
Wallace 
Washburn 
Watkins 
Webb 
Wickliffe 
Young, Mich. 


Palmer, H. W. 
Par 


Roberts 
Smith, Iowa 
Snapp 
Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stevens, Mina, 


, Iowa 


McCall 


Payne 
Polndexter 
Pou 
Ransdell, La. 
Reid 


Smith, Mich, 


$ Southwick 
Spe: 


Wood, N. J. 
Woodyard 
Young, N. Y. 


1911. 
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Mr. Tawney with Mr. GALLAGHER, 

Mr. Wfexs with Mr. SAUNDERS, 

For the session: 

Mr. Monk Hab with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. HARDWICK. 

The SPEAKER. Upon this vote the ayes are 172, the noes 50, 
present 4—a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open the doors; the 
ayes have it, and the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have 
the motion reported. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Senate amendment until the next legislative day. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. May the motion be reported? 

Mr. CLAYTON.. It is not debatable, is it, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered. There is 
nothing in order now except to vote on the motion, and the 
motion is to postpone the consideration of the Senate amend- 
ments to the pending bill until the next legislative day. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. If there should be no other legislative day than 
this at this session, would it be possible to reconsider the vote 
so as to get at the Indian appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes a motion to reconsider 
might be entered to-day or to-morrow. 

Ihe question is on the motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Nr. CARLIN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 150, noes 60. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is filibustering 
and delaying the business of the House, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the Constitution does not 
say anything about providing for tellers. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman from Illinois if he doubts the count, or is the 
proposition dilatory? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I am in earnest about this. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair knows that the gentleman is in 
earnest. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the demand for tellers, and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the yeas and nays is a 
constitutional privilege that no rule or anything else can dis- 
pense with, and has never been ruled as dilatory. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 75, 
answered“ present“ 6, not voting 131, as follows: 


And, Mr. Speaker, I make the same 


YEAS—1738. 

Adair Collier Hamlin McLachlan, Cal. 
Adamson Cooper, Wis. Hard McLaughlin, Mich. 
Aiken Cowles Harrison Macon 
Alexander, Mo. Cox, Ind Haugen Madden 
Alexander, N. Y. Cox, Ohio Havens Maguire, Nebr, 
Ames Craig Hay Mann 
Anderson Cullo Hayes Martin, Colo. 
Ansberr Davidson Heflin Massey 
Ashbroo Dawson Helm 1 
Austin Dent Henry, Tex. May: 
Barnhart Denver Hitchcock Mitchell 
Bartlett, Ga. Dickinson Hollingsworth Moon, Tenn. 

all, Tex. Dickson, Miss. Houston Morgan, Mo 

ll, Ga. Dies Hubbard, Iowa Morgan, Okla. 
Bennet, N. Y. Dixon, Ind Hughes, Ga. Morse 

ochne Driscoll, D. A. Hughes, N. J. Moss 

Booher Driscoll, M. E. Hull, Tenn. Nicholls 
Borland Edwards, Ga. Jamieson O'Connell 

wers Edwards, Ky. Johnson, K Oldfield 
Brantley Ellerbe Johnson, Ohio Padgett 
Broussa Elvins Johnson, 8. C. Page 
Burgess Estopinal Jones Parsons 
Burleson Ferris Keliher Pearre 
Burnett Finle Kinkaid, Nebr. Peters 

yrd Flood, Va. Kitchin Plumley 

Byrns Floyd, Ark. opp ince 
Candler Foster, III. Korbly Pujo 
Cantrill Gardner. Mass. Lamb Rainey 
Carlin Garner, Tex. Langham Randell, Tex. 
Carter Garrett angley Richardson 
Chapman Glass w Robinson 

ry Godwin othermel 
Clark, Fla. Good Legare ucker, Colo. 
Clayton rdon ively Rucker, Mo. 
Cline Graham, Ill Livingston Shackleford 
Cocks, N. Y. rant d Sheppard 
Cole Greene McHenry Sherley 


Sherwood Stanley Thomas, N. C. Watkins 
Sims Stephens, Tex. Tou Velle Webb 
Sisson Sulloway Townsend Weeks 
ä Talbott Turnbull Wickliffe 
Taylor, Ala. Underwood 
Smith, Tex, Thistlewood Wallace 
ight Thomas, Ky. Washburn 
NAYS—75. 
Anthony Fassett Longworth Reeder 
| eee Fish Lowden Roberts 
Fitzgerald McGuire, Okla. Rodenbe 
Butte, Be. Fordney McKinley, Ill. Simmons 
Burke, S. Dak. Foss McKinney Snapp 
amet Gardner, N. J. Madison Stafford 
dy raff “Malby Steenerson 
Cooper, Pa. Hanna Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Creager Hinshaw Miller, Minn. Stevens, Minn, 
Crumpacker Howell, Utah Morrison ey 
rier Howland Moxley Taylor, Ohio 
Dalzell Hull, Iowa Needham Thomas, Ohio 
Diekema Humphrey, Wash. Nelson Tilson 
Douglas Keifer ore Volstead 
Draper Kendall Nye Wiley 
Dwight Kennedy, Iowa Olcott Wilson, III. 
Ellis Küstermann Palmer, H. W. Woods, Iowa 
Englebright Latta Pratt 
Es Lawrence Rauch 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—6. 
Goulden Lindbergh Pickett Young, N. Y. 
Hubbard, W. Va. McCall 
NOT VOTING—131. 
Allen Gaines Kennedy, Ohio Pou 
Andrus Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Pray 
Barcela; Gardner, Mich. Knap Ransdell, La. 
Bartholdt Garner, Pa. Knowland Reid 
Bartlett, Nev. Gill, Md. Kronmiller Rhinock 
Bates Gill, Mo. ean Riordan 
Bennett, Ky. Gillesple Lenroot Roddenbery 
Bingham illett Lever bath 
Boutell Goebel 23 Saunders 
Bradley Gelatogie Loud Scott 
Burleigh Graham, Pa. Loudenslager Shar 
Butler Gregg Lundin Sheffield 
Calder Griest McCreary Slayden 
Calderhead Guernsey McCredie Smith, Cal. 
Capron amer McDermott Smith, lowa 
Clark, Mo. Hamill McKinlay, Cal, Smith, Mich. 
mry Hamilton. MeMorran Southwick 
Coudrey Hammond Miller, Kans. Ps rkman 
Covington Hardwick Millington 5 — 
vens awley ond 8 Ele 
Crow Heald Moon, Pa. puar. 
Davis H „Conn. Moore, Pa. 
Denby Higgins oore, Tex. Taylor, Colo. 
Dod Hi Morehead Vreeland 
Dupre Hobson Mudd Wanger 
8 0 Howard Murdock Weisse 
Fairchild Howell, N. J. Murphy Wheeler 
Focht Huff Olmsted Willett 
Foelker Hughes, W. Va. Palmer, A. M. Wilson, Pa. 
Fornes Humphreys, Miss. Parker Wood, N. J. 
Foster, Vt. James 5 Woodyard 
Fowler Joyce Bee hows Young, Mich, 
Fuller Kahn Poindexter f 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Anprus with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Youne of Michigan with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. BARTHOTDr with Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. BrycHam with Mr. Gu of Missouri. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Foster of Vermont with Mr. SAUNDERS, 

Mr. GILLETT with Mr. HAMILL, 

Mr. GUERNSEY with Mr. HAMMOND. 

Mr. Hawtey with Mr. Honsox. 

Mr. HIIL with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. Howe tt of New Jersey with Mr. LEVER. 

For the balance of day: 

Mr. BoUTELL with Mr. RODDENBERY. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. Korr. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to change my vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The name of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was 
called, and he answered “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I enter a motion to reconsider. À 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On that, Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that it is dilatory. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that this is 
dilatory. I move to lay on the table the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wishes to have the matter 
disposed of, I will make the motion. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 


go ahead and make the motion, unless the gentleman will agree 
at some time to call it up. 
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The SPEAKER. And that motion, which the gentleman from 

Illinois [Mr. Mann] enters, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 

CARLIN] moves to lay on the table, as the Chair understands 

the gentleman. 2 

Mr. CARLIN. The Chair understood me exactly aright. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 

gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] to lay on the table the 

motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to recon- 

sider the vote. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 

Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 131, noes 41. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 

there is not a quorum present. 

45 SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is 
atory. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Did not the roll call, just com- 

pleted about six minutes ago, show the presence of a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer yes, it did. What 

was the point of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The point is, Mr. Speaker, that the motion 

of the gentleman was dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion that the point 

is well taken. : : 

Mr. MANN. Does the Chair hold that there is a quorum 

present? 

The SPEAKER. The roll call which was just taken showed 

the presence of 170 yeas and 90 nays—more than a quorum, 

Mr. MANN. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 

there was a vote since that time—a standing vote—which 

showed that practically every Member of the House voted. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! No! 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Chair 

to the fact that the Chair has already ruled. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair that the point is well 

made. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a privileged 

conference report under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that on the last vote 

the ayes have it, and the motion to lay on the table prevails. 

For what purpose does the gentleman from Illinois rise? 


BRIDGES ACROSS CHARLES RIVER, MASS. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 26150) to authorize the cities of 
Boston and Cambridge, Mass., to construct drawless bridges 
across the Charles River between the cities of Cambridge and 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, for printing under the 
rule. 

The conference report (No. 2183) and statement are as fol- 
lows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
26150) to authorize the cities of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 
to construct drawless bridges across the Charles River, between 
the cities of Cambridge and Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: ` 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to section 1 of the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows, to wit: Strike out of the 
Senate amendment the following: 

“ Provided, further, That the State of Massachusetts shall, 
within a reasonable time after the completion of said bridges, or 
any of them, by legislative enactment provide for adequate 
compensation to the owner or owners of wharf property now 
used as such on said river aboye any of said bridges, for dam- 
ages, if any, sustained by said property by reason of inter- 
ference with access by water to said property now enjoyed, 
because of the construction of said bridges without a 
draw.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“Provided further, That before the construction of said 
bridges, or any of them, is begun the State of Massachusetts 
shall by legislative enactment provide for adequate compensa- 
tion for the owner, owners, lessee, or lessees of property abut- 
ting on said river above any of the said bridges for damages, 
if any, caused to said property or leasehold interests therein by 
reason of interference with the access by water to said prop- 
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erty, due to the construction of bridges without draws: Pro- 
vided further, That said legislative enactment shall provide for 
the appointment of three commissioners to hear the parties in 
interest and assess the damages to said property, their decision 
as to the amount of damages and questions of fact to be final; 
said commissioners to be appointed by the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Also amend the title of the bill by striking out the present 
title and inserting in lieu thereof as the title of the bill the 
following: To authorize the construction of drawless bridges 
across a certain portion of the Charles River in the State of 
Massachusetts.” 

JAMES R. MANN, 

C. G. WASHBURN, 

W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

CHAUNCEY M. Drevew, 

S. H. PILES, 

“Wm. J. STON: 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The amendment of the Senate struck out all of section 1 of 
the bill as it passed the House and inserted a substitute amend- 
ment. As agreed to in conference, the following provision in 
the Senate amendment is stricken out, to wit: 

“Provided further, That the State of Massachusetts shall, 
within a reasonable time after the completion of said bridges, 
or any of them, by legislative enactment provide for adequate 
compensation to the owner or owners of wharf property now 
used as such on said river above any of said bridges, for dam- 
ages, if any, sustained by said property by reason of inter- 
ference with aceess by water to said property now enjoyed, 
because of the construction of said bridges without a 

raw.” 

And in lieu thereof, there is inserted the following provision : 

“Provided further, That before the construction of said 
bridges or any of them is begun, the State of Massachusetts 
shall by legislative enactment provide for adequate compensa- 
tion for the owner, owners, lessee, or lessees of pro 
abutting on said river above any of the said bridges, for dam- 
ages, if any, caused to said property or leasehold interests 
therein by reason of interference with the access by water to 
said property, due to the construction of bridges without draws: 
Provided further, That said legislative enactment shall provide 
for the appointment of three commissioners to hear the parties 
in interest and assess the damages to said property; their de- 
cision as to the amount of damages and questions of fact to be 
final; said commissioners to be appointed by the supreme judi- 
cial court of Massachusetts.” 

The conference report also provides, in order to make the 
title agree with the Senate amendment as amended, to strike 
out the present title of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
following as the title: “A bill to authorize the construction of 
drawless bridges across a certain portion of the Charles River 
in the State of Massachusetts.” 

JAMES R. MANN, 

C. G. WASHBURN, 

W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. CONTRACT. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith a privileged 
report from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on House resolution 962. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 962. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is 
hereby, requested to send to the House of Representatives a copy of the 
contract (on file in the office of the Interstate Commerce Co n 
parte” deer af parcela and, packages at poet fice ta the Ualead 
9 — Herat pts them in the Stave of New York, for Š flat pate - 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I raise the 
question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
THoMAS] raises the question of consideration on this report, 
The question is, Will the House consider the report? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MANN) there were—ayes 60, noes 153. 

Mr. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


1911. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 74, nays 178, 


answered “present” 6, not voting 126, as follows: 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Burke, Pa. 
Calderhead 
85888 


. 


Bell, Ga. 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Booher 
Borland 
Bowers 
Brantley 
Broussard 


Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Bates 


Cravens 


Gallagher 
Gardner, Mich. 


So the House refused to consider the report. 


YEAS—74. 
Esch Küstermann Roberts 
‘assett Longworth Rodenberg 
Fish Lowden Sheffield 
Foss McGuire, Okla. Simmons 
Gaines McKinley, III. Smith, lowa 
Garner, Pa. McKinney Stafford 
Guernsey Madden Steenerson 
anna adison Sterling 
Henry, Conn. Malby Stevens, Minn, 
11 fann Swasey 
Hinshaw Martin, S. Dak. Taylor, Ohio 
Howell, N. J. Moxley Thomas, Ohio 
Howell, Utah elson Tilson 
Howland Norris Volstead 
Hull, lowa e Vreeland 
Humphrey, Wash. Olmsted wont, 
Kendall Palmer, H. W. Woods, Iowa 
Kennedy, Iowa Pratt 
Kennedy, Ohio Reeder 
NAYS—178. 
Cullop Hull, Tenn. Oldfield 
Dent Jamieson Padgett 
Denver Johnson, Sri Page 
Dickinson Johnson, Ohio Parsons 
Dickson, Miss. Johnson, S. C. Pearre 
Diekema ones Peters 
Dies Keliher Plumley 
Dixon, Ind. Kinkaid, Nebr. ray 
Douglas Kitehin Prince 
Driscoll, D, A, Knowland Pujo 
Driscoll, M. E. Korbly Rainey 
Edwards, Ga. Lamb Randell, Tex. 
Edwards, Ky. Langham Richardson 
llerbe Langley Robinson 
Elvins Latta Rothermel 
Estopinal Law Rucker, Colo, 
Ferris Lawrence Rucker, Mo. 
Fitzgerald Lee Saunders 
„ Va. Legare Shackleford 
Floyd, Ark. Lever Sheppard 
Foster, Ill. Lindbergh Sherley 
ardner, Mass. Lively Sherwood 
Garner, Tex. Livingston Sims 
arrett — di Sisson 
Glass McHenr: Slayden 
Godwin McLachlan, Cal. Slem 
Good McLaughlin, Mich.Smal 
Gordon Macon Smith, Tex. 
Graham, III. Maguire, Nebr. Spight 
Grant Martin, Colo, Stanley 
Greene Massey Stephens, Tex. 
Hamlin Maynard Sullowa 
Hard pare Point bed Colo 
Harrison Miller. Minn. Thistlewood 
Havens Mitchell Thomas, Ky. | 
Ha: Moon, Tenn. Thomas, N. C. 
Hefin Morgan, Mo. Tou Velle 
Helm Morgan, Okla. Townsend 
Henry, Tex. Morrison Turnbull 
Hitchcock Morse Underwood 
Hobson M Watkins 
Hollingsworth Needh ebb 
Houston Nicholls Wickliffe 
Hughes, Ga. O'Connell 
Hughes, N. J. Olcott 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—6, 
Kop Parker Young, N. Y. 
Goulden 
NOT VOTING—126. 
Gardner, N. J. Knapp Reid 
Gill, Md. Kronmiller Rhinock 
Gill, Mo. Lafean Riordan 
Gillespie Lenroot Roddenbery 
illett Lindsay Sabath 
Goebel Loud Scott 
Goldfogle Loudenslager Shar 
Graft Lundin mith, Cal. 
Graham, Pa. McCall Smith, Mich. 
regg McCreary Snapp 
Griest McCredie Southwick 
Hamer McDermott Sparkman 
Hamill McKinlay, Cal. rr. 
Hamilton MeMorran Sturgiss 
Hammond Miller, Kans. Sulzer 
Hardwick Millington Talbott 
Haugen Mondell Tawney 
Hawley ‘oon, Pa. Taylor, Ala, 
ayes oore, Pa. Wallace 
Heald Moore, Tex. anger 
Higgins orehead Washburn 
Howard Mudd eeks 
Hubbard, Iowa Murdock Weisse 
Hubbard, W. Va. Murphy Wheeler 
Huff Palmer, A. M. Willett 
Hughes, W. Va. Patterson Wilson, III. 
Humphreys, Miss. Payne Wilson, Pa. 
James Pickett Wood, N. J. 
Joyce Poindexter Woodyard 
Kahn Young, Mich, 


K 
Kinkead, N. J. 


‘ou 
Ransdell, La. 
Rauch 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. BartHotpr with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. GL of Missouri. 

Mr. OLMsTep with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Hideixs with Mr. FINLEY. 

Mr. BURLEIGH with Mr. RAUCH. 

Mr. Larkax with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. Korr. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
regular order. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a motion which 
is preferential and privileged. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the gentle 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
demands the regular order. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Prince] rises for what purpose? 

Mr. PRINCE. To move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of business 
on the Private Calendar, this being Friday, the day set apart for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Speaker 
to the rule printed on page 444 of the Manual: 

On Friday of each week, after the unfinished business has been dis- 
posed of, it shall be in order to entertain a motion that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House to consider business 
on the Private Calendar. 

Rule XXIV provides the order of business in the House: 


The dally order of business shall be as follows: First, prayer by 
Chaplain; second, reading and approval of the Journal; third, reference 
of public bills; fourth, disposal of business on the Speaker's table; 
fifth, unfinished business. 


The rule, quoting paragraph 6, Rule XXIV, provides: 

On Friday of each week, after the unfinished business has been dis- 
posed of, it shall be in order to entertain a motion .that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House to consider business 
on the Private Calendar, 

The unfinished business is not completed until the business 
on the Speaker's table has been disposed of. There has come to 
the Speaker's table a message from the President, which is 
entitled to be disposed of. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the uniform practice has 
been, when a message from the President comes at this stage 
of the proceedings, to lay it before the House immediately be- 
fore adjournment. è 

Mr. MANN. That is the uniform practice where the commit- 
tee rises informally to receive a message from the President, 
which is the usual way it gets into the House; but where the 
President’s message comes to the House itself, I think it is the 
uniform practice to lay it before the House at the first oppor- 
tunity. Now, of course there may be a question whether the 
term ‘unfinished business,” in paragraph 6, relates to unfin- 
ished business named in the first paragraph of Rule XXIV, or 
the unfinished private business. I call the attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that the rule says that “ after the unfinished 
business has been disposed of,” and that the first paragraph of 
the rule refers to unfinished business as coming after the busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table is disposed of. So, whether it be 
unfinished private business or unfinished public business, it 
comes after the business on the Speaker’s table has been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Unfinished business referred to in the 
rule is the business that has come over with the previous ques- 
tion ordered upon it. 

Mr. MANN. I am not saying that the unfinished business is 
to come up now, but the right to go into Committee of the 
Whole comes after the unfinished business is disposed of, and 
the unfinished business comes after the matter on the Speaker’s 
table has been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Many decisions have been made touching 
business on Friday. It is perfectly clear from all the decisions 
that a general appropriation bill or a revenue bill has the 
right of way as an original proposition, if it is asserted, until 
the House disposes of that business on Friday. Now, so far 
as the Chair has been able to ascertain from a hasty examina- 
tion, the Chair would have no hesitancy in saying that a con- 
ference report is that nature of business that would have 
priority on a Friday. And so might a President's message; but 
the Chair, however, will not make a ruling touching that 
matter at this time without further examination; but a ques- 
tion of privilege of the House or of a Member would, under the 
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rules and practice of the House, come primarily first. The 
House might make a disposition of these matters, if it saw 
proper to do so, on the question of consideration. 

Now, the demand is made for the regular order, and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker’s table is one of the items 
in the call—that is, after the Journal, and so forth, comes 
business on the Speaker's table. The Chair is perfectly clear, 
under the decisions and under the precedents and under the 
rule that business on the Speaker’s table on Friday of a 
private nature would equally come before the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole is made. 

Therefore the Chair lays before the House the following 
House bill with Senate amendment: 

WILLIAM MITCHELL, 


The bill (H. R. 8699) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
recognize William Mitchell, deceased, as having been a member 
of Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Mounted Infantry, 
Civil War. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. HAY. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CARLIN. Upon that motion I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HAY. I have the floor. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the Senate amendment strikes out 
all after the enacting clause and inserts a new proposition. 

Mr. HAY. It is in the usual form. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Military Affairs, then, in re- 
porting it, made a slight mistake. 

Mr. HAY. It did. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, that the House do concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is a dilatory demand, as there was no yote heard in the 
negative. 

“The SPEAKER. By no means. This is the consideration of 
Senate amendments on a motion that the House concur in the 
Senate amendments, From a viva voce expression the Chair 
always recognizes a demand for a division. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 155, noes 8. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is dila- 


tory. 
Ar. LANGLEY. The last roll call discloses a quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that a quo- 
rum is present. The Chair just counted the House. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair's count did not show a quorum, but 
if the Chair thinks there is a quorum present, that is satisfac- 


tory to me. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is satisfied there is a quorum 


present. 
So the motion to concur in the Senate amendments was 


agreed to. 
HORACE P. RUGG. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (H. R. 26722) 
for the relief of Horace P. Rugg, with Senate amendments 
thereto. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I moye to concur in the Senate 
amendments. ` 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House concur in the Sehate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Who has charge of the bill? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the mo- 
tion that the House concur in the Senate amendments. 2 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to move the 
previous question on the motion? 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman move the previous question 
and we will have a roll call on it. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois for a question. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I notice that a resolution has been 
reported into the House for the purpose of correcting the 
language and the purport of all of the bills of this class which 


passed the House during the last calendar year, or the last 
fiscal year, I think, the year 1910. Is the gentleman’s com- 
mittee now satisfied that this form of bill would enable a man 
to get a pension, that being the purpose, the form we passed 
last year having failed in that direction? : 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, that is quite a 
different proposition than that presented by the Senate amend- 
ments to this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I supposed it was that proposition. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The recipient of this bill does 
not demand any pension. He is a man of independent means, 
and an unfortunate mistake occurred in his military record, 
well known to one of the influential Members of this House— 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BrscHam]—and upon 
the statement of that gentleman the Committee on Military 
Affairs framed and passed the bill. The Senate did not desire 
that there should be any question that a pension could not be 
had, and so amended it, and the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House is quite content to accept the Senate amendment. 
The gentleman from Illinois suggests that there is pending on 
the House calendar a proposition to correct some of the lan- 
guage of bills that have passed the House heretofore, correcting 
military records. Under a construction of the Pension Office 
the language of the House bills or the bills as passed by both 
of the Houses of Congress did not allow a pension. I think 
that was a mistake on the part of the department, but to pre- 
vent any error and to prevent any injustice the Committee on 
Military Affairs did frame and prepare an amendment to those 
bills that have heretofore passed, which is now upon the calen- 
dar. But this is not one of those cases, This is a case of ob- 
vious injustice, as is well known, as I stated, by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM], and 
upon his statement the Committee on Military Affairs acted, 
so that under these circumstances I move that the House do 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


JOHN B. LORD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 2045) for the relief of John B. Lord, owner 
of lot 86, square 723, Washington, D. C., with regard to assess- 
ment and payment of damages on account of changes of grade 
due to the construction of the Union Station, District of Colum- 
bia, with House amendments disagreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment. Mr. Speaker, having made the motion, not 
wishing to detain the House, but I did not hear what the Senate 
amendment was and I would like to have it reported. I have no 
intention of detaining the House in reference to the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman move that the House 
recede from its disagreement and concur in the amendments? 

Mr. MANN. If it is in that shape, I do not care to make any 
motion at all, but let the people in charge of it make the motion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, for information I would like 
to know from what committee of the House the bill comes. 

The SPEAKER. This seems to be a District of Columbia bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. . 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there is nobody here to take care of it. 

Mr. MANN. Then let it be referred to the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kentucky 
has moved to refer the bill to the District Committee, and I 
offer an amendment to that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman has not the floor yet, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, Mr. OLCOTT, 
is present. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, is there any particular reason 
why this bill can not remain on the Speaker's table? I person- 
ally do not know anything about the bill, but I presume some 
gentleman on the Committee on the District of Columbia is in- 
terested in it. It seems to me to be rather unfortunate if some 
one is accidentally away that an opportunity should not be 
accorded to him to have the bill taken from the Speaker’s table 
when he is present, and I hope that will be done. I would like 
to suggest that the bill remain on the Speaker's table, if that is 
the proper motion to make. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York ask 
unanimous consent that the bill remain on the Speaker’s tabje? 

Mr. OLCOTT. ‘That is exactly what I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Pending the right to object, if I understand 
the call for the regular order shall not bring that bill up again 
to-day, 
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Mr. MANN. We can not have any understanding about it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. This is simply postponing it, and I am not 
willing for it to be used as a buffer. 

a MANN. All right; we will have two or three roll calls 
on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the 
bill remains on the Speaker’s table. This disposes of private 
bills on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my motion that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order if the regular order be demanded, 
and I wish to be heard for a moment on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, if it should be held that the public 
business on the Speaker’s table can not be taken from the 
Spenker's table on Friday, pending the disposition of private 
business, there is no way, except by voting down the motion 
to go into the Committee of the Whole or by directly dispensing 
with the day, to get at even a President’s message. This day 
may last for several days, and we would be without any method 
of taking from the Speaker’s table a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It seems to me that is an unheard of 
proposition, that the President is not able to communicate with 
the Congress as provided by the Constitution. If you hold that 
you can not take from the Speaker’s table a message from the 
President while the House is considering private business or 
pending the consideration of private business, the President is 
not able to communicate with Congress, as the Constitution 
provides he may, if a majority of the House do not wish to hear 
that message read or wish to keep on with some other business. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has not the President of the United States in 
his annual message asked Congress to make an appropriation to 
pay claims certified by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but if he now sent in a message asking to 
have them paid, under the contention of the gentleman the mes- 
sage could not be communicated to the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman's reasoning is right, would 
it not also apply when we were having prayer by the Chaplain, 
or reading and approval of the Journal, or correction, and ref- 
erence of public bills, all of which come ahead of the President’s 
message? 

Mr. MANN: I do not see the force of the reasoning at all. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman's reasoning is that you can 
not hear the President’s message, because you can not hear it at 
this moment. 

Mr. MANN. Here is the gentleman’s proposition: The House 
goes into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on the Private Calendar, stays in Committee of the 
Whole, rises, and goes back into the House; the House does 
not adjourn, and you can not take the message from the 
Speaker’s table to be read. There would be a motion still in 
order to go back into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union on the Private Calendar, and you get your- 
self involved in a situation where it is not possible to receive 
a message from the President under the Constitution of the 
United States, no matter how important that message might 
be, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would it not be in order to adjourn, and 
would not that prevent the reading of the message? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Those were rules adopted by the ma- 
jority, of which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is a 
member. He should not find fault with them now. He never 
has found fault with them before. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is carrying on a conversation 
with his next-door neighbor there. I can not understand it 
over here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Speaker understands it. 

Mr. MORSE. The reporter got it down. 

Mr. MANN. The reporter got up close to his shoulder. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is plain. The Chair will read 
Rule XXVI, as follows: 


Frid in every week shall be set — for the consideration of 
private iness unless otherwise determined by the House. 


And the House may otherwise determine by motion if it is 
so ordered. In the absence of such order the Chair will not 


lay before the House public business. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FOSS. Is it in order to move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the naval appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. That has been uniformly held to be so with 
general appropriation bills and revenue bills. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to this fact: That the proceedings to-day 
demonstrate that the House desires to vote on the motion which 
is in order to-day. The Chair not long since intimated that ifa 
certain vote disclosed a disposition of the majority to do a 
certain kind of business, the House would not permit the inter- 
position of motions, although they would be privileged. 

Now, it is apparent that a substantial majority of the House 
desires to proceed to the consideration of business in order 
to-day. I believe the House is entitled to determine that ques- 
tion upon the motion in order in preference to the motion to be 
submitted by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. PRINCE] 
did make a motion that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for consideration 
of business on the Private Calendar, but the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] made the point of order 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; he did not. He asked the Chair a 
question. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). That there was public busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table that under the rules should be first 
considered. Now, while there is public business on the Speak- 
er’s table, yet, so far as the Chair has been able to ascertain 
from the precedents, it is not of that nature that it would be 
entitled to be considered without action upon the part of the 
House. Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order and 
entertains the motion made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. PRINCE]. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Does the Speaker recog- 
nize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Foss, or the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr, PRINCE? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just decided that point. 'The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PRINCE]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 151, noes 50. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
demands the yeas and nays. All those who favor ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-one gentlemen have arisen. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, how many did the Chair an- 
nounce? 

The SPEAKER. Fifty-one—a sufficient number. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Speaker has superb counting ability and 
a marvelous imagination. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
CARLIN] demand tellers? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that as many as desire 
tellers on ordering the yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
counted. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince]. The yeas and nays are 
ordered. Those in favor of the motion will answer “ yea,” 
those opposed will answer “nay,” those present and not voting 
will answer “ present,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 59, 
answered“ present“ 8, not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS— 181. 
Adair Bartlett, Ga. Bur; Carter 
Adamson Beall, Tex. Burke, Pa Cary 
Aiken Bell, Ga, Burteson Chapman 
Alexander, Mo. Bennet, N. Y. Burnett Clark, Fla. 
Alexander, N. Y. oehne utler Clark, Mo. 
Ames ooher Byrns ya eee ; 
Anderson Borland Calder Collier 
Ashbrook Bowers Candler Cooper, Wis. 
Austin Brantley Cantrill Cowles 
Barnhart . Broussard Carlin Cox, Ind. 
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Cox, Ohio 
Craig 


es 
Dixon, Ind. 
Dodd 


Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Barnard 


Douglas 5 
Driscoll, M. E. 


Bartlett, Nev. 
Bates 
Bennett, Ky. 
Boutell 
Bradley 
Burleigh 
Byrd 


Calderhead 


Elvins 
Fairchild 
Foelker 
Fordney 
Fornes 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Grant Lever Rucker, Mo, 
Greene Lively Saunders 
Guernsey McHenry Shackleford 
Hamlin McKinlay, Cal. heffield 
Hard McKinney Sheppard 
Harrison McLachlan, Cal. Sherley 
Haugen Macon herw 
Havens Maguire, Nebr, Simmons 
Hawley Malby ims 
ay Martin, Colo. Sisson 
Hayes Maynard Slem 
Heflin Mays Smal 
Helm Mitchell Smith, Tex. 
Hitchcock Mondell Spigh 
Hobson Moon, ‘Tenn. Stanley 
Hollingsworth Morgan, Mo. Stephens, Tex. 
Houston Morgan, Okla. Sulloway 
Hughes, Ga. Morse Swasey 
Hull, Tenn, Moss Taylor, Ala. 
Jamieson Nicholls Taylor, Colo. 
Johnson, 57 Nye Taylor, Ohio. 
Johnson, Ohio O'Connell Thistlewood 
Johnson, 8. C. Olcott Thomas, Ky. 
Jones Oldfield Thomas, N. C. 
Keifer Padgett Tou Velle 
Keliher Page Townsend 
Kitchin Pearre Turnbull 
Knowland Plumley Underwood 
Korbly Prince Wallace 
Lamb Pujo Watkins 
Langham Rainey Webb 
ley Randell, Tex. Weeks 
Law Richa’ n Wickliffe 
Lawrence Robinson 
Lee Rothermel 
Legare Rucker, Colo. 
NAYS—59. 
Garner, Pa. Lundin Roberts 
1 McGuire, Okla. Rodenberg 
McKinley, Ill. Scott 
Henry, Conn, Madden Smith, Iowa 
Hinshaw Mann Snapp 
Howell, N. J. Martin, S. Dak. Stafford 
Howell, Utah. Miller, Steenerson 
Howland Miller, Minn. Sterling 
Hubbard, Iowa Morrison Stevens, Minn. 
Humphrey, Wash. Moxley Thomas, Ohio 
Kendall Nelson Tilson 
Kennedy, Iowa Norris Volstead 
Kiistermann Imsted Wile 
Lindbergh Palmer, H. W. W. Iowa 
Lowden Z tt 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. > 
Goulden Kopp Pickett 
Hughes, N. J. Massey Young, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—136. 
Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Peters 
Gaines Kinkead, N. J. Poindexter 
Gallagher Knapp Pou 
Gardner, Mich. Kronmiller Pray 
Gardner, N. J. Lafean Ransdell, La. 
Gill, Md. Latta Rauch 
Gill, Mo. Lenroot Reeder 
Gillespie Lindsay Reid 
ille Livingston Rhinock 
Glass Lloy Riordan 
Goldfogle Longworth Roddenbery 
Graham, Pa. Lou bath 
Gregg Loudenslager Shar 
Griest McCall Slayden 
Hamer McCreary Smith, Cal. 
Hamill McCredie Smith, Mich, 
Hamilton McDermott Southwick 
Hammond McLaughlin, Mich.Sparkman 
Hanna MeMorran . 
Hardwick Madison Sturgiss 
Heald Millington Sulzer 
Henry, Tex. Moon, Pa. Talbott 
Hi Moore, Pa. Tawne 
Hill Moore, Tex. Vrecland 
Howard Morehead Wanger 
Hubbard, W. Va. Mudd Washburn 
Hof Murdock Welsse 
Hughes, W. Va. Murphy Wheeler 
Hull, Iowa Needham Willett 
Humphreys, Miss. Palmer, A. M. Wilson, III. 
James Parker Wilson, Pa. 
Joyce Parsons Wood, N. J. 
Kahn Patterson Woodyard 
Kennedy, Ohio Payne Young, Mich. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For this session: 

Mr. Hu with Mr. Grass. 
Until further notice: 

Mr. CALDERHEAD with Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. Currier with Mr. HAMMOND. 


Mr. 


For the balance of the day: 
Mr. LoncwortH with Mr. Hueues of New Jersey. 


. Capron with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

. VREELAND with Mr. ANSBERBY. 

. Forpney with Mr. LATTA. 

. Hearn with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

. Hiecrns with Mr. SULZER. 

. Knapp with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. LLOYD. 


Mr. Doveras with Mr. Corr. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WANGeER with Mr. Korr. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
know how I am recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hues] is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
change my vote. I am paired with the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Lonewortnu]. I desire to vote “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Hucues of New Jersey was called, and he 
answered “ present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, with Mr. CURRIER in the chair. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, Mr. PRINCE, and Mr. GARDNER of Massachu- 
setts rose. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I call up 
the bill (S. 9674) for the relief of James Henry Payne, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk to have read. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the Committee 
on War Claims, and I desire to make a preferential motion. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I would much—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize a member 
of the Committee on Claims. The chairman of the committee 
desires to be recognized, and will be recognized. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I would much prefer, if the 
committee would do so, to try to take up the bills in their regu- 
lar order, for the reason, Mr. Chairman, that there has been a 
union of forces to bring about this result. 

Mr. MANN. An unholy alliance, the gentleman means. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PRINCE. It may be, but the alliance seemed to work 
out very well. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. If the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Mann] is satisfied, you are. 

Mr. PRINCE. If I am allowed by the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole to call up bills first, I will move to 
take ap the first bill from the Committee on Claims, calendar 
No. 5 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for that 
motion the following 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 
is not a member of the Committee on Claims, which has pri- 
ority to-day. 

Mr. SIMS. I am a member of the Committee on War Claims, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince], 
if he desires recognition, will be recognized to make any mo- 
tion regarding the order of business on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentleman has made no mo- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I move that we take up House 
bill 26121, calendar No. 566, a bill for the relief of Edward F. 
Kearns, which is the first bill coming from the Committee on 
Claims in order on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the question. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince] moves to take up the bill 
(H. R. 26121) for the relief of Edward F. Kearns, the first bill 
on the Private Calendar reported from the committee. 

Mr. SIMS. I move to substitute for the bill mentioned by 
the gentleman from Illinois the bill (S. 7971) known as the 
omnibus claims bill, having claims in it from both the War 
Claims and the Claims Committees, 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the motion is not 
amendable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that the motion made by his colleague [Mr. 
Prince] is not amendable. 

Mr. SIMS. I moved it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands, A substitute 
is in the nature of an amendment. The Chair can not see that 
it will expedite business any to entertain the motion of the 
gentleman to amend by substituting another bill, since it is just 
as easy to vote down the motion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr, Prince]. The Chair does not think that the mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince] is 
either debatable or amendable. 
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Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. If the motion is voted down, then will the Chair 
recognize me to make this motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to recognize some 
one, but can not state at this time to whom recognition will be 
given, 

Mr. SIMS. The rule is that the Committee of the Whole has 
a right to determine its own order of business after it has gone 
into Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from Illinois has made 
a motion looking to that determination. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIMS and Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina demanded a 
division. = 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 82. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. SIMS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion to take 
up the bill (S. 7971) for the allowance of certain claims re- 
ported by the Court of Claims, and for other purposes, known as 
the “omnibus bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
take up the bill S. 7971. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is that motion debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not debatable. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Division! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 47. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas and Mr. GARDNER of Massachu- 
setts objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move to dispense 
with the first reading of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order to move it. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PRINCE (when the Clerk had read to line 21, page 24). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the further read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. I object. I want the bill read, so that we may 
understand it. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we ought 
to have a quorum of the committee here to hear the bill 
read, and I make the point of order that there is no quorum. 
I should not have made the point had it not been that my 
colleague interrupted the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KENDALL). The genleman from IIII- 
nois makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Seventy-nine Members present—not a quo- 
rum—and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


Allen Coudre, Fish Hamer 
Andrus Covington Flood, Va. Hamill 
Anthony Cox, In Focht Hamilton 
brook Cravens Foelker Hanna 
Barchfeld Creager Fordney Hardwick 
Barclay Crow ‘ornes Harrison 
Barnard Crumpacker Fowler Ha 
Barnhart Denby Gaines Havens 
rtlett, Nev. Dent Gallagher Hawley 
Bates Dies Gardner, Mass. Hay 
Bennett, Ky. Dixon, Ind. Gardner, Mich. Heald 
Boutell uglas Garner, Pa. Heflin 
Bowers Draper Gill, Md. Henry, Conn, 
Burke, Pa Dupre Gill, Mo. Henry, Tex. 
rlefgh Durey Gillespie ill 
Calder Ellis ille Hitchcock 
Campbell Elvins Glass obson 
Capron 3 1 Howard 
os. Esc Goldfogle Howell, Utah 
Clark, Fla Estopinal Graham, Pa. Hubbard, Iowa 
Cocks, Fairchild rege Huff, 
Conry Fassett Gries Hughes, W. Va. 


Hull, Iowa Lundin Palmer, A. M. Slayden 
Humphrey, Wash. Mc Palmer, H. W. Smith, Cal. 
Humphreys, Miss. McCredie Patterson Smith, Mich. 
James McDermott yne Sperry 
Johnson, Ohio McGuire, Okla. earre Steenerson 
Johnson, McKinlay, Cal. Peters Stevens, Minn. 
Joyce McLachlan, Cal. Poindexter Sturgiss 
Kahn MeMorran Pou Talbott 
Kinkead, N. J. Madden Pratt Taylor, Ala. 
Kitchin Madison Pujo Thomas, 
Knap) Martin, S. Dak. Ransdell, La. To 
Knowland Maynard Reeder Wallace 
Kopp iller, Reid Wan; 
Kronmiller Millington Rhinock Washburn 
Küstermann Moon, Pa. Richardson Weeks 
Lafean Moore, Pa. Riordan Weisse 
Langham oore, Tex. Roddenbery Wheeler 
Lenroot Moreh Rodenberg Willett 
Lindbergh Morgan, Mo. Sabath Wilson, III. 
Lindsay Morrison Saunders Wilson, 
Livingston oss Scott Wood, 
Longworth Mudd Shackleford Woods, Iowa 
Louw Murdock ana Woodyard 
Loudenslager Murp Sheffield Young, Mich. 
Lowden Nelson Simmons 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee will rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. KENDALL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House, reported that that committee had found itself 
without a quorum, that the roll had been called, and that he 
returned the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER. The report shows that there are present 
188 Members. Under the rule the committee will resume its 
Sessions. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House, with Mr. KENDALL in the chair. 


The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 
Mr. SIMS (when the French spoliation claims were reached). 
Mr. Chairman, the part of the bill that the Clerk is now reading 
has been stricken out. 
The CHAIRMAN. It is part of the bill. 
Mr. SIMS. It appears on the bill, but it has been stricken 


out. 


The CHAIRMAN, It is a part of the bill that is supposed to 


be stricken out. 


Mr. SIMS. It is stricken out in the print. 


Mr. MANN. 


read in which it is not stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


continue the reading. 
The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 
Mr. MANN (when the Clerk had reached page 82, line 3). 
Mr. Chairman, I think that the House ought to hear this bill, 
and I make the point of order that no quorum is present. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DIEKEMA). 


If necessary I will ask that the original bill be 
It is a part of the bill and the Clerk will 


The gentleman from Di- 


nois makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order. 
because we intend to stay here all night if necessary. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how I should get to bed any earlier 
if we stay here all night. [Laughter.] 

This is an important bill. 
It is extremely important, and there is not a 
quorum in the House. 


Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. MANN. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


rum—and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Adair 
Alexander, Mo. 
Alexander, N. Y. 


Barnhart 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Bates 


Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bingh: 


gi am 
Boehne 
Boutell 
Bowe 


TS 
Bradley 
Bu 
Burke, Pa. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burleigh 


Capron 
Carter 


Englebright 
Est es 
n: 
Fairchild 


Fornes 

Foster, III. 
Foster, Vt. 
Fowler 

Fuller 

Gaines 
Gallagher 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gardner, Mich. 
Gardner, N. J. 
Garner, Pa. 
Gill, Md. 

Gill, Mo. 
Gillett 

Glass 

Goebel 
Goldfogle 
Good 

Goulden 

Graft 


He will get to bed much earlier, 


Fifty-five Members present—not a quo- 


well, N. J. 
Hubbard, W. Va. 


„Iowa 
Humphrey, Wash. 
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was counting and no point of order had been made. The Chair 


will continue the count. [After counting.] Fifty-seven Mem- 
bers present—not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


Humphreys, Miss. McCall Parso Southwick 
James McCreary Patterson Sparkman 
Johnson, ae McCredie Payne 8 
Johnson, Ohio McDermott Pearre Stanley 
Johnson, S. C. McGuire, Okla. Peters Steenerson 
Joyce McHenry ckett Stephens, Tex. 
Kahn McKinlay, Cal. Plumley Sterling 
Keifer McKinley, III. Poindexter Stevens, Minn. 
Keliher c nan Pou Sturgiss 
Kennedy, Iowa McLaughlin, Mich.Pratt Sulzer 
Kennedy, Ohio MeMorran Pray Swasey 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Madden Pujo Talbott 
Kinkead, N. J. Mann Ransdell, La, Taylor, Colo. 
Kitchin Martin, S. Dak. Reid Taylor, Ohio 
Knapp Mayna Rhinock Thistlewood 
Knowland Miller, Minn, Riordan Thomas, Ohio 
Kop Millington Roberts Townsend 
Korbly Mondell Roddenbery Vreeland 
Kronmiller Moon, Pa Rodenbe Wallace 
Kiistermann Moore, Pa Rotherme Wanger 
La fean Moore, Tex. Rucker, Colo. Washburn 
Langham oreh Sabath ebb 
Langley Morrison Saunders Weeks 
Latta Morse Scott Weisse 

w Moss Shackleford Wheeler 
Legare Moxley ar Wiley 
Lenroot Mudd Sheffield Willett 

er Murdock Sheppard Wilson, III. 
Lindbergh Murphy Sherley Wilson, Pa. 
indsay Needham Sherw Wood, 

Lively Nelson Slayden Woods, lowa 
Livingston Nicholls Small Woodyard 

ngwo Norris Smith. Cal. Young, Mich 
tool O'Connell Smith, Iowa Young, N. Y. 
Loudenslager age Smith, Mich. 

wden Palmer, A. M. Smith, Tex. 
Lundin Palmer, H. W. Snapp 


The committee rose; and Mr. Ormstrep having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Currter, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration bills on the Private Calendar 
and finding itself without a quorum, the roll was called, and 
he reported the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House reports that that committee, finding 
itself without a quorum, ordered the roll to be called under the 
rule, and reports the list of absentees. It appears from the 
roll that 117 Members are present—a quorum. The committee 
will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session and the Clerk 
proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. DWIGHT. I object. 

The Clerk continued to read the bill, and read as far as 
line 17, page 101, when, 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the suggestion that 
only about a dozen Members of the House are present, and 
they are not devoting any attention to the reading of the bill. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object; and as there is nobody here, I make 
the point that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] will withdraw his point of no quorum. It 
is now 7 o'clock and we have been here since 10 o'clock this 
morning, and Republican Members have been filibustering all 
of that time for the purpose of defeating this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the gentleman realizes that he 
is proceeding by unanimous consent, since under the rules the 
Chair is compelled to begin the count. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I ask unanimous consent to speak a few 
minutes. I want to say a few things about this filibuster of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we ought to 
waste the time of the House at this time in that way, and there- 
fore I object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I supposed the gentleman would object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum having been made, 
the Chair must proceed with the count. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we will first have to ascertain 
whether there is a quorum present. 

Mr. CARLIN. It is with reference to ascertaining the pres- 
ence of a quorum that I wish to make the inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. It has been only about 15 minutes since the 
point of no quorum was made, and a quorum was disclosed. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman’s suggestion that the 
point of no quorum may be dilatory comes too late, as the Chair 


to answer to their names: 


Adair Ellis Joyce Pratt 
Alexander, Mo. Elvins Kahn Pray 
Alexander, N. Y. Esch Keifer Raine 
Allen Estopinal Keliher Ransdell, La. 
Andrus Fairchild Kennedy, Ohio Reeder 
Ansberry Fassett Kinkaid, Nebr Reid 
Anthony Fish Kinkead, N. J. Rhinock 
Ashbrook Fitzgerald Kitchin Riordan 
Austin Flood, Va. Knap rts 
Barchfeld Focht Knowland Roddenbery 
Barclay Foelker Korbly Rodenbe 
Barnard Fordney Kronmiller Rotherme! 
Barnhart Fornes Kiistermann Rucker, Mo. 
Bartlett, Ga. Foster, III. Lafean Sabath 
Bartlett, Nev. Foster, Vt. Langham Saunders 
Bates Fowler Langley Scott 
Bennet, N. Y. Fuller Latta Shackleford 
Bennett, Ky. Gaines Lenreot Rup 
Bingham Gallagher Lindsay Sheffield 
Boehne Gardner, Mass. Lively Sheppard 
Booher Gardner, Mich. Livingston Sherley 
Borland Gardner, N. J. oyd Sherwood 
Boutell Garner, Pa. Longworth Simmons 
Bowers ill, M Loud Slayden 
Bradley Gill, Mo. Loudenslager Slem 
Burke, Pa. Gillespie Lowden Smal 
Burke, S. Dak. Gillet Lundin Smith, Cal. 
Burleigh lass McCall Smith, lowa 
Burleson Goebel eC Smith, Mich, 
Burnett. Goldfogle McCredie Smith, Tex. 

yrd Good McDermott Snapp 
Calder Goulden McGuire, Okla. Southwick 
Calderhead Graff McHenry Sparkman 
Campbell Graham, Ill. McKinlay, Cal. Sperry 
Candler Graham, Pa. McKinley, III. Stafford 
Cantrill Greene McMorran Steenerson 
Capron Gr Madden Stephens, Tem 
Carter Gries muog Sterling 
Cassidy Guernsey Martin, S. Dak. Stevens, Minn. 
Chapman Hamer Massey turgiss 
Clark, Fla. Hamill Maynard Sulzer 

lark, Mo. Hamilton oe wasey 
Cline Hamlin Miller, Minn. Talbott 
Cocks, N. Y. Hammond Millington Tawney 
Cole Hardwick Mondell Taylor, Cola. 
Conry 1 Moon, Pa. Taylor, Ohte 
Cooper, Pa. Harrison Moore, Thistlewood 
Coudre; Haugen Moore, Tex. Tho By 
Covington Havens Morehead Thomas, Ohio 
Cox, io ay Mo: n Tilson 
Craig Hayes More Tou Velle 
Cravens Heald Moxley Townsen 
Creager Henry, Conn. Mudd Turnbull 
Crow e Murdock Volstea 
ne, ae Murphy Vreelan 

Izell Hinshaw Needham Wallace 
Davidson Hitchcock Nelson Wanger 
vis Hobson Nicholls Washburn 

Denby Howard Norris Webb 
Dent Howell, N. J. O'Connell Weeks 
Denver Howland Padgett Weisse 
Dickinson Hubbard, Iowa Page Wheeler 
Dickson, Miss. Hubbard, W. Va. Palmer, A. M. Wiley 
Diekema Huff Palmer, H. W. Willett 
Dies Hughes, W. Va. Parker Wilson, III 
Dixon, Ind. Hull, Iowa Parsons Wilson, Pa. 
Dodds Humphrey, Wash. Patterson ood, N. J. 
Douglas Humphreys, Miss. Payne Woods, Iowz 
Draper ames Pearre Woodyard 
Driscoll, M. E. Jamieson Peters Young, Mich. 
Dupré Johnson, RT Pickett Young, N. X. 
— 45 Johnson, Ohio Plumley 
Eller Jones Poindexter 


The committee rose; and Mr. OLMSTED having assumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CURRIER, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, reported that that committee, 
having had under consideration bills on the Private Calendar, 
had found itself without a quorum, and had ordered the roll to 
be called under the rule, and reported the list of absentees to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House reports that that committee, having had 
under consideration bills on the Private Calendar and finding 
itself without a quorum, ordered the roll to be called, and he 
now reports the list of absentees. It appears from tlie roll that 
there are 84 Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. 
call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to adjourn takes 
preference. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 18, noes 51. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] demands the yeas and nays. All who are in favor 


Mr. Speaker, I move the 


1911. 


of demanding the yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.] There are 15 gentlemen standing; 
not a sufficient number. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the other side. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I raise a point of order that the 
demand is dilatory. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House, and that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to bring 
in absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
moves a call of the House and that the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to bring in absentees. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 56, noes 16. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] demands the yeas and nays. All who are in favor 
of ordering the yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.] There are 13 gentlemen stand- 
ing, not a sufficient number; and the yeas and nays are 
refused, 

A call of the House is ordered. The doors will be closed, 
and the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, 

The roll was called. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, does the roll call show a 
quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that it 
does not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move that the Sergeant at Arms ar- 
rest the absentees and bring them before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpdERwoop] moves that the Sergeant at Arms arrest ab- 
sentees and bring them to the bar of the House. The Chair 
thinks that motion is in order even in the absence of a quo- 
rum, as its manifest purpose is to secure the presence of a 
quorum. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 12. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. After counting the ayes—— 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the other side, Mr. Speaker. 
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Aiken Fitzgerald Keifer Peters 
Alexander, Mo. Flood, Va. Keliher Plumley 
Alexander, N. T. Focht Kennedy, Ohio Poindexter 
Allen Foelker Kinkaid, Nebr. Pou 
Andrus Fordney Kinkead, N. J. Pray 
Ansberry Fornes ap Ransdell, La, 
Anthony Foss Knowland Rauch 
Austin Foster, Vt. Kronmiller Reid 
Barchfeld Fowler Lafean Rhinock 
Barclay Fuller Lenroot Riordan 
Barnard Gaines Lindsay oberts 
Barnhart Gallagher Livingston Roddenbery 
Bartholdt Gardner, Mass. Longworth 8 
Bartlett, Ga. Gardner, Mich. Lou Rotherme 
Bartlett, Nev. Gardner, N. J. Loudenslager — 
Bates Garner, Pa. Lowden 
Bennet, N. Y. Gill, Lundin Shackleford 
Bennett, Ky. Gill, Mo. MeCall tap 
Bingham Gillett McCrea She eld 
Boetne Glass McCredie Sherley 
Booher Goebel McDermott Slayden 
Routell Goldfogle McGuire, Okla. Small 
Rowers McHenry Smith, Cal. 
Bradley Goulden _ McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Iowa 
Burke, Pa. Graff McKinley, III. Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Graham, Pa. eMorran Smith; 
Burleson Greene Madden Spar 
Calder Gregg Madison Eps 
Campbell Griest Malb; Staford 
apron Guernsey Martin, S. Dak. Stanley 
Cassidy Hamer assey Steenerson 
Clark, Mo. Hamill Maynard Stephens, Tex. 
Cocks, N. Y. Hamilton Miller, Minn Stevens, Minn, 
Cole Hammond Millington Sturgiss 
Conry Hardwick Mondell Sulzer 
Cooper, Pa. Haugen oon, Pa Swasey 
Coudrey Havens Moore, Pa. Talbott 
Covington Hayes Moore, Tex. Tawney 
Cox, Ohio Heald Morehead Taylor, Ohio 
Craig Henry, Conn. Morrison Thomas, Ohio 
Cravens Higgins Morse Townsend 
Creager Hill Moxley Volstead 
Crow Hinshaw Mudd Vreeland 
Crumpacker Hitcheock Murdock Wallace 
Davidso Hobson Murphy Wanger 
Davis Howard Needham Washburn 
Denby Howell, N. J. Nelson eeks 
Diekema Howland Nicholls Weisse 
Dies Hubbard, Iowa Norris Wheeler 
Dodds Hubbard, W. Va. O'Connell Wiley 
Douglas Huf Olcott Willett 
Draper Hughes, N. J Padgett Wilson, III. 
Dupre Hughes, W. Va. Palmer, A. M. Wilson, Pa. 
Durey Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, H. W. ood, N. J. 
Ellis James Parker Woods, Iowa 
Esch Jamieson Parsons Woodyard 
Fairchild J Tobasa; Ohio Patterson Young, Mich. 
Fassett Joyce Payne Young, N. Y. 
Fish Kabn Pearre 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Upon this vote the ayes are 22, 


the noes are 76, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 121, nays 16, 


answered“ present“ 12, not voting 235, as follows: 
YEAS—121. 


Adair Dent Fumphreys. Miss, Prince 
Adamson Denver Johnson, Ky. Euo 
Ames Dickinson Johnson, S. C. Rainey 
Anderson Dickson, Miss. Jones Randell, Tex. 
Ashbrook Dixon, Ind. Kendall Richardson 
Beall. Tex Driscoll, D. A. Kitchin Robinson 
Bell. Ga Edwards, Ga. Korbly Rucker, Colo. 
Borland Ellerbe Lamb Rucker, Mo. 
Brantley Elvins Langley Saunders 
Broussard Estopinal Latta Sheppard 
Burgess Ferr Law Sherwood 
Burke, S. Dak, Finle Lawrence Sims 
Burnett Floyd, Ark. Lee Sisson 
Byrd Garner, Tex. Legare Slemp 
Byrns Garrett Lever Snapp 
Candler Gillespie Lindbergh Spight 
Cantrill ody Herd Sulloway 
Carlin Gordon Lilo; Taylor, Ala. 
Cary Grant McKinney Taylor, Colo. 
Chapman Hamlin McLachlan, Cal. Thlstlewood 
Clark, Fla. Hard . Mich. Thomas, Ky. 
Clayton Harrison Maco’ Thomas, N. C. 
Cline Hawley Maguire, Nebr. Tou Velle 
Collier Ja, Marim, Colo. rnbull 
Cooper, Heflin nderwood 
Cowles Helm Mitchell Watkins 
Cox, Ind Henry, Tex. Moon, Tenn. Webb 
Cullop Hollingsworth Morgan, Mo, Wickliffe 
Currier Houston Moss 
Dalzell Hughes, Ga. Oldfield 
Dawson Hull, Tenn. Page 
NAYS—16. 

Driscoll, M. E. Hull, Iowa Mann Pratt 
Dwigbt Kennedy, Iowa amen Kans. Southwick 
Englebright Küstermann Morgan, Okla. Sterling 
Hanna Langham Tilson 

ANSWERED “ Fer 12. 
Butler Edwards, Ky. Howell, Utah Pickett 
Calderhead Foster, Ill. opp Reeder 
Carter Graham, III. Olmsted Simmons 


XLVI——117 


During the roll call the following occurred: 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would like to know if the call has not disclosed a quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is not required to be 
present to yote upon this, and nothing is in order during the call, 
The Clerk will proceed with the call. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Weeks with Mr. Foster of Vermont. 

Mr. WANGER with Mr. Kopp, 

For balance of day: 

Mr. Foss with Mr. Froop of Virginia. 

Mr. PLUMLEY with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. Norris with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. KINRKAID of Nebraska with Mr. Smrrx of Texas. 

Mr. MCKINLEY of Illinois with Mr, BURLESON. 

Mr. Wey with Mr. Cox of Ohio. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 

Mr. NEEDHAM with Mr. Foster of Illinois. 

Mr. O’Connett (against) with Mr. Booner (in favor). 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio with Mr. SHEBLEY, 

Mr. HinsHAwW with Mr. BOEHNE. 

Mr. STERLING with Mr, CLINE. 

Mr. BENNET of New York with Mr, CLARK of Missouri. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Pearre with Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. MALBY with Mr. STANLEY, 

Mr. Escu with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. MADDEN with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 

Mr. CauMPACKER with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania with Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. Henry W. PALMER with Mr. Nichols. 

Mr. KAHN with Mr McHenry. 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. KELIHER. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania with Mr. JAMIESON, 
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. BINGHAM with Mr. HITCHCOCK, 

. GREENE with Mr. HAVENS. 

. DRAPER with Mr. FrrzGERaLp. 

. BartHorpr with Mr. CRAIG. 

. ScuLLoway with Mr. Moss. 

. TAWNEY with Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. 
. BARNARD with Mr. HAMMOND. 

. HAMILTON with Mr. AIKEN, 

. AUSTIN with Mr. ANSBERRY. 

. BARCHFELD with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 

For the session: 

Mr. BUTLER with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I would like to yote “no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present and 
listening when his name was called? 

Mr. HIGGINS. I was not; I understood it was a call of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; it is not a call of the 
House. Upon this vote the yeas are 121, the noes are 16, pres- 
ent 12. The ayes have it, and the motion prevails. The execution 
of the order of the House requires the issuance of a warrant or 
warrants, and in order that there may be no doubt of the au- 
thority of the present occupant of the Chair to issue and sign 
such warrants, the Clerk will read the following designation by 
the Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1911. 


I hereby designate the Hon. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, of Pennsylvania, 
as Speaker pro tempore this day. 
J. G. CANNON, Speaker. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will be 
directed to arrest absent Members, as directed by order of the 
House, and present them at the bar of the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Alabama rise? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a few remarks. [Cries of Hear!” Hear!“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can entertain noth- 
ing but a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I thought I would at least add 
to the instructiveness of the occasion or perhaps to its festivity 
by making a few remarks. [Laughter.] I therefore hope that I 
may have unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if his remarks will be of a 
nonpartisan character. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They will be of a nonpartisan character; 
yes, sir. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Upon what subject? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. On the state of the Union, the good of the 
order, and the patriotism involved in the payment of war 
claims. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will not object to the discussion of any 
such subject. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not authorized in 
the absence of a quorum to do anything more than to execute 
the orders of the House. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Will the gentleman be ordered to be arrested if he proceeds to 
speak without anybody’s consent? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will not rule until 
such a situation arises. When such an incident occurs and a 
point of order is made the Chair will pass upon it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of an express 
ruling from the Chair, I shall take it for granted that I have 
the permission of the House to proceed. [Laughter and ap- 

lause. 

E Mr. e this is a serious occasion. It promises to be as se- 
rious as that celebrated filibuster when Mr. Butler of Missouri 
was turned out of this House by the party then in control of this 
House—and, thank God, soon to cease its control. [Cries of 
“Oh!” “Oh!” and “Regular order!”] Hear me for my cause, 
and be silent that you may hear, and believe me for mine honor, 
in order that you may pass a just war-claims bill. [Laughter 
and cries of “ Good! ”] 

Mr. Speaker, the last bill of the character of the two omnibus 
claims bills now pending before the House that passed the Con- 
gress was considered in February, 1905. Since that day Con- 
gress has met and Congress has carried on the other legislation 
of the country and adjourned without passing a measure of 
this character, which the dictates of justice require. Now, it 


Mr. Speaker, do I understand that I have 


has come to pass that we have, from the Committee on War 
Claims, upward of $750,000, in round numbers, of just adjudi- 
cated war claims, passed on by the Court of Claims, said to be 
honest, said to be proper and lawful, and such as the conscience 
of the country demands shall be paid. 2 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I yield for a question, certainly. The gen- 
tleman was courteous enough to participate in giving me unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PRINCE. I would like to ask what does the gentleman 
think of the French spoliation claims. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I will get through with one 
subject at a time. [Laughter and applause.] There were peo- 
ple who were interested in the French spoliation claims, I may 
say, many years gone by, but they have been so long dead and 
have been succeeded by so many generations of heirs that per- 
haps the French spoliation claims may wait a little bit longer. 
{[Langhter.] But these $750,000 of just and adjudicated war 
claims are modern clainis about which there is no dispute, 
These claims were referred to a court deliberately created by a ` 
solemn act of Congress. The evidence was heard, the law was 
expounded, and the findings on the law and facts were returned 
to Congress pursuant to your resolution. These claims have 
been from year to year embodied in a bill by the War Claims 
Committee and reported to the House, and yet session after 
session of Congress has passed and no action has been taken 
upon them. 

Now, I appeal to gentlemen not to treat this as a matter 
of levity. You take it throughout the country—North and East 
and South, but for the most part in the South, for the South 
suffered more from the ravages of the Civil War than any other 
section of the country—and you will find that these claims are 
held in part by widows and other people sadly in need of the 
comforts of life. Many others are for the payment of church 
property, and some are for the payment of property of the 
Masonic order and other benevolent fraternities. 

I can take you South and to other parts of the Union and 
can show you into homes of some of these claimants where once 
affiuence abounded, where penury was unknown, and now there 
is abject poverty. And these claims, long deferred, are a reflec- 
tion upon the sense of justice and the sense of fairness of our 
Government, and it is a shame upon the good conscience of our 
common country to longer delay their payment. [Applause.] 
Gentlemen, let us not make a partisan matter of this. You can 
read the court’s findings, the reports of your committee, and 
you will know, if you do not already know, that these claims 
ought to be paid and that we ought to pass this bill to-night. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention, in that connection, to what the President of the 
United States said: 

I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which at the instance of Congress have been considered by the Court of 
Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
delay that occurs in the payment of the money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, and I 


earnestly recommend that these claims which come to Congress with the 
judgment and approval of the Court of Claims be promptly paid. 


Mr. CLAYTON. And that is a just and patriotic utterance, 
and every man in this House ought to indorse it by enacting this 
bill into law. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this matter ought not to be treated lightly. It 
ought not to be treated as a matter of partisanship. I may 
recall what was said to me to-day by one of the most accom- 
plished and one of the fairest Members of this House. He is 
a Republican of service, ability, and experience. He told me 
that in a matter recently brought to his attention by one of his 
constituents who sought his advice, where the Government pro- 
posed to be a party and his constituent the other party to a 
business transaction, he said to his constituent, “Beware; do 
not go into a business transaction with the Government unless 
you are sure to have it in writing and have double assurance 
that you will be paid. For,’ he said, “however just your 
claim may be against the Government, however it may appeal 
to the honesty and conscience of men, and even if you have it 
in such shape where you have a writing and assurance, you may 
depend upon it that, after you are dead and gone, your children 
or your grandchildren may get a part of what is due you; but 
most likely you will never live to see the day that your claim 
will be paid.“ [Applause.] 

Deferred payment of these claims is a reflection on the Gov- 
ernment. It has shocked the corscience of the Chief Executive 
of our country. Gentlemen, are we to trifle with the right and 
just claims of individuals? Every day, nearly, we recognize the 
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just claims of men to the bounty of the Government. We say 
the Government ought to be generous to the old soldiers, dis- 
abled on account of war, and Congress has been most generous. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is a principle higher than generosity, 


and that is justice. [Applause.] And the Government ought 
always to be just before it is generous, or at least as just as 
generous. Let us be just to these people and pay these claims 
so that the Government may no longer have the stigma placed 
upon its fair name, so that no longer it will be necessary for 
the Chief Magistrate of the Nation to urge Congress to do its 
“uty in this particular. [Applause.] 


Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 
Mr. CARLIN. I would like to hear the gentleman’s views 


upon an assertion that has been frequently made in the House 
that it is always in the power of the majority of the House to 
legislate when it cared to do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am afraid that I shall trespass on the 
domain of partisan politics if I enter into that subject. If 
I should express an opinion, I might indulge in some strictures 
against the Members who have inaugurated and conducted this 
filibuster to-night. I would rather instead of criticizing them 
for what they have done appeal to their sense of justice and 
fairness and right to let us take up the war-claims bill and 
pass it here and now. I thank you for your kind attention. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no debate can take place in the House in the absence of a 


quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
answer a few things that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON] said a few moments ago. 

Mr. MANN. We ought to have a quorum in order that the 
gentleman may do it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order being made, 
the Chair must sustain it. Debate is not in order in the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, the gentleman does not want 
to do that. 

Mr. MANN. I do want to do it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Do you? Well, do it and do it 
again. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to ask if there is not 
now a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The roll call does not disclose 
a quorum. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I move that we pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to enter- 
tain that motion in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I rise to inquire whether a quorum has 
appeared. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that it 
has not. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I rose about 15 
minutes ago, more or less, to ask a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have just had 
that inquiry partly answered by the Chair stating that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. May I inquire, if it is proper, 
how many Members we lack of having a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that we are still 20 short of a quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the question I am 
trying to get at is this: The process of the House is suspended, 
held up in the air, strung up until we get those 20, is it not? 
Is that true? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rules it is impossible 
to transact business without a quorum, the absence of a quorum 
having been ascertained. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In other words, when there is an 
absence of a quorum and a gentleman makes the point and de- 
mands a roll call and the roll call discloses there is not a 
quorum present, we can not do a darned thing but talk. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Kentucky rise? 

Mr. STANLEY. To know whether I am here or not. 
[Laughter.] : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that the gentleman is here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I would like to know whether the 


‘record shows that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 


present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is hardly a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I answered to the roll, and I doubt 
whether the gentleman from Florida did. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I rise to state to the Chair that 
I have a very important message from an old soldier who 
lives in Illinois, which I would like to deliver to this House 
if I can have two or three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the trouble about 
it is if there is a quorum here we are going to be so busy 
that I will not have time to talk. I want only about two or 
three minutes. There is no politics in it and no personalities, 
just a clear statement of fact. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Do I understand I have consent 
to speak? 

Mr. MANN. Not exactly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. How 
many Members are present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
there are about 16 less than a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair how many 
Members are present. How many does the roll show are 
present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
roll call shows that 181 gentlemen are now present. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell the 
House about an old soldier. I want to call attention to the fact 
that an old soldier by the name of Francis M. Shepherd, who 
used to live in the same State that Lincoln once lived in, and 
in which the gentleman from Illinois now lives, when the war 
came on 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there is no regular 
order, except to let the gentleman take his seat [laughter] and 
let me have the floor for about two minutes, and then I will sit 
down. 

Mr. MANN. After we get a quorum, Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman haye 20 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This old soldier for four years 
followed the flag of his country. [Applause and cheers.] Mr. 
Speaker, can not we have better order? I will stand here all 
night, if I have to, to make my speech. $ 

If you gentlemen will give me a few minutes I will tell you 
a very interesting story. This old man—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. How old is he? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. He is old enough to have-fought 
for nearly four years in the service of his country. -He is 
to-night, in all probability, on a bed of sickness. For 50 years 
he has pleaded with the Government that he fought to per- 
petuate and preser ve 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. There 
will be time enough for debate when we have a quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Will not the gentleman himself 
keep in regular order for a minute or two? 

Mr. MANN. I will; and that is more than the gentleman 
from Missouri will do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
debate is not in order. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I have the floor, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] can not take me off. The 
Sergeant at Arms is away hunting up absentees, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I have the floor, and, as I have assurances of protec- 
tion from gentlemen on that side, I am going to hold it. 

Mose SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule, debate is not 
order, 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am not going to debate. I am 
only relating a narrative. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will retain this interesting 
story until we have a quorum, and then he will get his full 
measure of appreciation. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. While this old man was perform- 
ing his duty faithfully and well, with courage and patriotism, 
his general took from him $830 in money and confiscated $454 of 
it, and the Government has had the balance ever since. 

He took it from this man while he had a musket on his shoul- 
der and a knapsack on his back, and the Government has used 
part of the money and has had the rest of it in its possession 
for nearly 50 years. We are now trying to get it back. The 
reason it has not been paid back is because the Court of Claims 
finds, among other things, that the old soldier did not prove 
that he had not won it in a game. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this brings me back again to that old sol- 
dier. [Laughter,] The time will come, if the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] can be suppressed long enough, when we 
will get to this bill, and I am going to ask this House to do 
justice to that old soldier. I do not believe the committee in 
reporting this bill has done him justice. It recommends only 
$376 instead of $830, and the reason alleged for it is that some 
pretended or sham tribunal held a kind of inquest on this man’s 
case and came to the conclusion that $454 had been won in a 
game called “ chuck-a-luck.” 

I want to say the Government, according to its own records, 
took from this old soldier $454, even money, on the theory that 
he had won it in some kind of a game. They did not return 
one dollar to the man who is alleged or supposed to have lost 
it, but the general of that regiment ordered the money to be 
expended for the expense of the company, and the records so 
show. The Federal officer in charge spent this soldier’s money, 
or caused it to be spent, to supply the troops with necessary 
supplies, and the Government now refuses to refund it because 
it is supposed the old soldier won it in a game. 

The Government used the tainted money, but refuses to pay 
it back. And let me say—most of you gentlemen are lawyers 
and those who are not lawyers have been on juries or around 
court rooms—50 years ago this old man, when he was told that 
$454 of his money was to be confiscated by the Government be- 
cause it had been won in a game, emphatically denied the 
charge, and when his officer offered to pay him back $376 he at 
the time positively refused to accept it for the reason that the 
entire $830 was his, honestly acquired, and he wanted all or none. 
He said to the general of his regiment, he said to all of his 
officers, that the charge was false; that every dollar of this 
money was honestly earned by him and that he would not accept 
one dollar unless they refunded it all, and for 50 years he has 
stuck to that, and you gentlemen know that is part of the 
res gesta, and to my mind conclusively refutes the charge. 
That man’s statement was true then, as the affidavit he made 
a few days ago on his sick bed is true. And, gentlemen of this 
House, I am going to ask you to stand by this meritorious claim 
and do full justice, so long delayed, to this claimant. 

Gentlemen, I am not pleading by reason of personal friend- 
ship; I am pleading because it is my duty to represent the 
honest constituency in the district I represent, and this old man, 
whom I have known for 30 years 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed a quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I move a call of the House. Is it in 
order to move a call of the House to determine whether there 


is a quorum present or not? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are in the midst of a call 


now. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This man is old, infirm, and im- 
poverished, and will not live, in all human probability, until 
Congress assembles again. I plead with this House at the 
present time to let me send to him by the electric wire the glad 
tidings that this House to-day surrenders back to him the 
money that it took from him 50 years ago; and this amount of 
money, $850, let me say to you, let me give you my absolute 
assurance, will meet his necessary expenses until the angel of 
death summons him across the Great Divide. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for the courtesy which you have 
shown me in permitting me to address the House. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The total membership of this 


House, if all districts were represented, would be 591. But 
by reason of death there are six districts not represented, so 
the membership at present is 385, of which number 193 con- 


stitutes a quorum. There are now 193 Members present 


a quorum. 


The following Members failed to answer to their names: 


Alexander, Mo. Flood, Va. Kronmiller Plum] 
Alexander, N. Y. Foelker Lafean Poindexter 
Allen Fornes Langham Pray 
Andrus Foss Lenroot Ransdell 
Ansberry Foster, Vt. Lindsay Reid 
Anthony Fowler Livingston Rhinock 
Barchfeld Fuller Longworth jordan 
— — Gaines 4 Roberts 
Bartlett, Ga. Gallagher Loudenslager Roddenbery 
Bartlett, Nev. Gardner, Lowden Rodenberg 
Bates Gardner, Mich Lundin Sabath 
Bennet, N. Y. Garner, Pa. McCall Scott 
Bennett, Ky. Gill, Md. McCreary Sha 
Boutell Gill, Mo. McCredie Sheflield 
Bowers Gillett McDermott Sherley 
Bradley Glass McGu layden 
Burke, Pa. Goebel McKinlay, Cal. Small 
Burleigh Goldfogle McKinley, III. Smith, Cal. 
Burleson Goulden cMorran Smith, Mich. 
Calder m, Pa. Madden Smith, Tex. 
Campbell Madison Sparkman 
Capron Griest Malb: Sperry 
oa, Hamer Martin, S. Dak. Stephens, Tex. 
Clark, Mo. Hamill Muller, Minn, Stevens, 
Cc N. T. Hamilton Millington Sturgiss 
Cole Hardwick Mondell Sulzer 
Conry Haugen oon, Swasey 
Cooper, Pa. Havens Moore, Pa. Talbott 
Coud. Hayes Moore, Tex, awney 
Covington Heald Morehead Taylor, Ohio 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Conn. Morrison Townsend 
Craig Hill orse Vreeland 
Cravens Hinshaw Moxley Wallace 
Creager Hitchcock Mudd —.—.— 
Crow Howard Murdock Washburn 
Dalzell Hubbard, W. Va. aid ed Weeks 
Denby Huff, Pa. Needham Weisse 
Dies Hull, Iowa Nelson Wheeler 
Dodds Humphrey, Wash. Nicholls fley 
Douglas James Norris Willett 
raper Jamieson O'Connell Wilson, Pa. 
Dupré Johnson, Ohio Palmer, A. M. Wood, N. J. 
Durey Joyce Palmer, H. W. Woods, Iowa 
h Keifer Parker Woodyard 
Fairchild K Parsons Young, Mich. 
Fassett Kinkaid, Nebr. Patterson Young, N. Y 
Fish Kinkea Payne 
Fitzgerald Knowland Peters 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar in order to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the motion to go into Committee of the Whole House is a 
preferential motion. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. PRINCE. Just wait a moment, Mr. Speaker, for this 
suggestion. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman if he so desires. 

Mr. PRINCE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
made a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PRINCE. So I make my point of order and insist 


upon it. 

Mr. MANN. For consideration of business on the Private 
Calendar in order to-day. 

Mr. PRINCE. I do not object to that motion. That is right. 
We want things done in the right way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Prrvce] would be sustained as to a 
motion to go into a Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, but the Chair understands the motion of his col- 
league [Mr. MANN] is to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House for consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Many]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 98. 

So the motion was rejected. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now take a recess. 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is dilatory. We have just had a call of the House, 
which has shown that a quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The call of the House just had 
showed that a quorum was present. The Chair sustains the 
point of order of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] that that motion is dilatory. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, and 
I move that the House dispense with the proceedings in order 
to-day on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is in order. 
The gentleman from Illinois moves and desires to dispense with 
business in order on the Private Calendar. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
38, noes 120. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, as disclosed by the vote. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, as 
disclosed by the vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is dilatory. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is never dilatory to make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will not the Speaker kindly count, to ascer- 
tain a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (after counting). One hundred 
and eighty present—not a quorum. A quorum having failed on 
this vote, the doors will be closed, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those 
in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, when 
their names are called, will answer “yea; those opposed will 
answer “nay.” Those not voting will answer “ present.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, what is the question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to dispense with 
the business on the Private Calendar in order under the rules 


Patriots, vote “No!” [Laughter and ap- 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 29, nays 145, 
answered present“ 19, not voting 191, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Burke, 8. Dak. Howell, Utah Moxie: Steenerson 
Driscoll, M. E. Howland Norrin. Sterling 
Ellis Hubbard, Iowa Nye Tilson 
1 zane ay, 1 8 nm 
ordney ennedy, Iowa er ilson, 
Gardner, N. J. Lawrence Redenbe: 
raft Mann Smith, Iowa 
Hanna Miller, Kans. Stafford 
NAYS—145. 
Adair Dixon, Ind. Jones Pou 
Adamson Driscoll, D. A. Keliher Pray 
Aiken Edwards, Ga. Kendall Prince 
Ames Edwards, Ky. te Pujo 
Anderson erbe opp ey 
Austin Estopinal Korbly Randell, Tex. 
Beall, Kiistermann uch 
Bell, Ga. Finle Lamb Richardson 
Borland te Ark. Lang Rob. n 
Brantley t Langley Rothermel 
Bro Garner, Tex. Latta Rucker, Colo. 
Garrett Law cker, Mo. 
Burnett Gillespie Lee Saunders 
Byrns God Legare Shackleford 
Calderhead Good Lever ppard 
Candler Gordon Livet Sherwood 
Cantrill Grant Lilo, Sims 
Car Greene McHenry Sisson 
. — Hard Mlaen Cal. enter 
Chapman ar c A u 
Clark, Fla. Harron McLaughlin, Mich.Spight 
Clayton Ha Macon ey 
Cline Hawley Maguire, Nebr. Sullowa, 
Collier Ha Martin, Colo, Taylor, 
per, Heflin Massey Taylor, Colo. 
Cowies oe 15 Maynard = e 1 
I enry, Tex. Mays omas, 5 
ig Mitchell Thom Ne. 
o Moon, Tenn. Tou Velle 
Davidson Hollingsworth Morgan, Mo. 1 
Davis Houston organ, Okla. Underwood 
Dawson EN 6 — Ga. ‘Oss Watkins 
Dent Hull, Tenn. Nicholls Webb 
Denver Humphreys, Miss. Oldfi Wickliffe 
Dickinson Jamieson Padgett 
Dickson, Miss, Johnson, Ky. Page 
Diekema Johnson, S. C. Pearre 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—19, 


Andrus Cole Hammond Pickett 
Barna Crumpacker H Simmons 
Bingham Currier Hughes, N. J. Swasey 
Booher Foster, III. ire, Taylor, Ohio 
Butler Graham, Ill. Lindbergh , 
NOT VOTING—191. 
Alexander, Mo. Esch Kelter Peters 
Alexander, N. Y. Fairchild Kennedy, Ohio Plumley 
Allen Fassett Kinkaid, Nebr, Poindexter 
Ansberry Fish Kinkead, N. J. ratt 
Anthony Fitzgerald Knowland Ransdell, La. 
Ashbrook Flood, Va. Kronmiller Reeder 
Barchfeld Foelker Lafean Reid 
Barclay Fornes Lenroot Rhinock 
Barnhart ‘oss Lindsay Riordan 
Bartholdt Foster, Vt. Livingston Roberts 
Bartlett, Ga. Fowler econ Roddenbery 
Bartlett, Nev. Fuller Lou Sabath 
Bates Gaines Loudenslager Scott 
Bennet, N. Y. Gallagher Lowden ge 0 
Bennett, Ky. Gardner, Mass. Lundin Sheffield 
Boehne Gardner, Mich, McCall Sherley 
Boutell Garner, Pa. McCreary layden 
Bowers Gill, Md. MeCredie —. 
Bradley Gill, Mo. McDermott Smith, Cal. 
Burke, Pa. Gillett MeGuire, Okla. Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Glass McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Tex. 
Burleson Goebel McKinley, Ill. napp 
Byrd Goldfogle MeMorran Sparkman 
Calder Goulden Madden Sperry 
Campbell Graham, Pa. Madison 8 ee Fha 
Capron Gregg Malb: Stevens, 
Carter Griest Martin, S. Dak. 
it Guernsey Miller, Sulzer 

Clark, Mo. Hamer Millington Talbott 

‘ocks, Hamill Mondell wney 
Conry Hamilton Moon, Pa. Thomas, Ohio 
Cooper, Pa. Hardwick Moore, Pa. ‘own 
Coudre Havens Moore, Tex. Vreeland 
Covington Ha Morehead Wallace 
Cox, Ohio Heald Morrison an 
Cravens Henry, Conn. Morse Washburn 
Creager Hinshaw Mudd Weeks 

row Hitcheock Murdock Weisse 
Dalzell Howard 8 Wheeler 
Denby Howell, N. J. Needham Wiley 
Dies Hubbard, W. Va. Nelson Willett 
Dodds Huff O'Connell Wilson, Pa. 
Douglas Haghes, W. Va. Olcott Wood, N. J. 
Draper H Iowa Palmer, A, M. Woods, Iowa 
Dupre Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, H. W. Woodyard 
Du James Parsons oung, 
Dwight Johnson, Ohlo Patterson Young, N. Y. 
Elvins Joyce ayne 


So the motion to dispense with private business in order on 
Friday was rejected. 

During the roll call, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this roll call is not in order. I venture to call the attention of 
the Chair to section 2968, volume 4, of Hinds’ Precedents. It 
reads thus: 

When a Committee of the Whole rises and reports the lack of a 
quorum, the sitting of the committee is resumed upon the appearance 
of a quorum. 

Now, I understand the situation to be this: The Committee 
of the Whole rose and reported to the House the lack of a 

uorum. 
i The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is not in 
order to interrupt a roll call for the making of a point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. But, Mr; Speaker, the point of order that 
I am making is that this roll call itself is not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is too late 
to make that point of order after the roll call has been begun, 
or that it can not be entertained until after the roll is com- 

leted. 
i Mr. HEFLIN. It is never too late to make a point of order, 

Mr. GARRETT. May I invite the attention of the Chair to 
that section of the Precedents? I understand the situation to 
be this: The Committee of the Whole rose and reported to the 
House the absence of a quorum. Thereupon there was a call of 
the House, and a quorum was ascertained to be present. - Now, 
I make the point that the regular order, under the Precedents, 
was that there was nothing in order except a motion to adjourn, 
and that it was the duty of the Chair then immediately to de- 
clare that the committee resumed its session and that this call 
is not in order. I read this, Mr. Speaker: 


On March 23, 1842, the Committee of the Whole House—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that it is not 
proper for the Chair, under the rule, to permit the roll call to 
be interrupted after it has begun. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Grit of Maryland. 

— GARRETT. May I ask this, Mr. Speaker? Do I under- 
stand 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unani- 
mous consent to suspend the rules, for the purpose of stating 
his point of order. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair declines to enter- 
tain the point of order in the midst of a roll call. 

Mr. GARRETT. The Speaker does not overrule it then, but 
merely declines to entertain it during a roll call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not pass upon 
it, but declines to entertain it in the midst of a roll call. 

The Clerk proceeded with the calling of the roll. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT, Does the roll call disclose the presence of 
a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that it 
does not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, has the calling of the roll been 
completed ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask for the announcement of the result? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is not yet present. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I wish to ascertain. I thought, 
perhaps, the gentleman from Alabama would move a call of the 
House. If he does not, I shall move to adjourn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the order under which 
we are proceeding, a call of the House has already been or- 
dered, 

Mr. MANN. There has been no direction to bring in ab- 
sentees, no direction for a warrant to be issued. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand it, we are proceeding 
now under the order for an automatic call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the Speaker has already instructed 
the Sergeant at Arms to bring in absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has. 

Mr. MANN. I thought perhaps the gentleman would wish to 
repeat his performance, and have a warrant issued. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will trust the Sergeant at Arms to 
bring in the absentees. 

Several Members appeared and voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this vote the yeas are 29 
and the nays are 145, “ present” 19, making in all 193 Members 
present—a quorum. The motion is not agreed to, and the Door- 
keeper will open the doors. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 21965. An act for the relief of Mary Wind French; 

H. R. 25569. An act to authorize a patent to be issued to Mar- 
garet Padgett for certain public lands therein described ; 

H. R. 27069. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
in New Madrid location and survey No. 2880; 

H. R. 30571. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River at Lyndon, III.; 

H. R. 31066. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to purchase certain lands for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 31106. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor to exchange a certain right of way; 

H. R. 31353. An act for the relief of F. W. Mueller; 

H. R. 31600. An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., of a memorial to com- 
memorate the discovery of Lake Champlain; 

H. R. 31657. An act to authorize United States marshals and 
their respective chief office deputies to administer certain 

iths; 
¥ H. R. 31925. An act authorizing the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals; 

H. R. 31926. An act permitting the building of a dam across 
Rock River near Byron, III.; 

H. R. 31931. An act authorizing the Ivanhoe Furnace Corpo- 
ration, of Ivanhoe, Wythe County, Va., to erect a dam across 
New River; 

II. R. 82478. An act for the relief of the sufferers from famine 
in China; 

H. R. 31922. An act to authorize the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. to build a dam across the New River near Foster 
Falls, Wythe County, Va.; 

H. R. 31860. An act permitting the building of a wagon and 
trolley-car bridge across the St. Croix River between the States 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota ; 

H. R. 31662. An act granting five years’ extension of fime to 
Charles H. Cornell, his assigns, assignees, successors, and grant- 
ees, in which to construct a dam across the Niobrara River 
on the Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, and to construct 
electric light and power wires and telephone line and trolley or 


electric railway, with telegraph and telephone lines, across said 
reservation ; 

H. R. 31056. An act to ratify a certain lease with the Seneca 
Nation of Indians; 

H. R. 27837. An act to amend the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1885, limiting the compensation of storekeepers and 
storekeeper-gaugers in certain cases to $2 a day, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 24123. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William M. Wightman, deceased; and 

H. R. 11798. An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States or with the United States for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers. 


RECESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to; 
accordingly (at 9 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the House took 
a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, February 18, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting recom- 
mendation of a credit to the accounts of Lieut. Col. I. W. Littell, 
United States Army (H. Doc. No. 1385); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the claims 
of the Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co. and the John N. Robins 
Co. (H. Doc. No. 1386); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and La- 
bor, transmitting a list of papers no longer needed in the busi- 
ness of the department (H. Doc. No. 1387); to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Papers and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for a monument at Guilford Court House 
(H. Doc. No. 1388); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Civil Service Commission submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation for traveling expenses (H. Doc. 
No. 1389); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution of the Senate (S. J. Res 140) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain tents for the 
use of the Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Little 
Rock, Ark., in May, 1911, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2186), which said joint reso- 
lution and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONDELL, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 32080) 
to provide for the leasing of coal lands in the District: of 
Alaska, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 2190), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the 
bill of the House (H. R. 31689) to provide American registers 
for the steamers San Jose, Limon, Esparta, Cartago, Parismina, 
Heredia, Abangarez, Turrialba, Atenas, Almirante, Santa Marta, 
Metapan, Zacapa, Greenbrier, Peralta, La Senora, and Siraola, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2187), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 
Clerk, and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
follows: 

Mr. FULLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (H. R. 32822) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2182), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. 
Res. 291) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for in- 
struction at the Military Academy at West Point Mr. Melchor 
Batista, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2184), which said resolution and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. OLCOTT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 10313) to provide 
for the appointment and retirement of late Ensign John 
Tracey Edson as lieutenant in the United States Navy, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2185), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. ROBERTS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8603) to authorize 
the President of the United States to place upon the retired list 
of the United States Navy Surg. I. W. Kite with the rank of 
medical inspector, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 2188), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAIG, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 8736) providing 
for the releasing of the claim of the United States Government 
to arpent lot No. 44, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla., reported 
the ‘same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
2193), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk, and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. MANN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the resolution of the House 
(H. Res. 962) calling on the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
for a copy of contract between the British Government and 
American Express Co., reported the same adversely, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 2189), which said resolution and report 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. McKINLKY of Ilinois, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the resolution of the House 
(H. Res. 977) requesting the President to furnish the House 
of Representatives certain information, reported the same ad- 
versely, accompanied by a report (No. 2191), which said reso- 
lution and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
concurrent resolution of the House (H. Con. Res. 60) for the an- 
nexation of Canada, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 2192), which said resolution and report were 
laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON (by request) : A bill (H. R. 32823) to 
reorganize the Patent Office; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 32824) to authorize the city 
of Shreveport to construct a bridge across Red River; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 32825) for the relief of 
Bicento Fresquez; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32826) for the relief of Jose Salazar; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. FASSETT: A bill (H. R. 32827) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry G. Tuthill; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 82828) granting an increase of 
a to John Torbenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: A bill (H. R. 32829) granting a pension 
to Daniel O'Connell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 32830) granting 
an increase of pension to Michael Welch; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 32831) granting a pension to 
William P. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32832) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard A, Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 32833) for 
pe — of Daniel Flick; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 32834) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria Hanley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 32835) for the relief of the 
a of Thomas J. Benson, deceased; to the Committee on War 

nims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 32836) granting 
public land to the city of Canon City, Colo., for public-park 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BYRD: A bill (H. R. 32837) for the relief of the 
administrators of Joseph S. Rogers, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 32838) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Morton B. Chrisman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Resolution (H. Res. 979) to com- 
pensate David J. Berger for extra services performed; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Resolution (H. Res. 980) of in- 
quiry relative to action of Department of Agriculture against 
Hydro Electric Co., of California; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Association of Military 
Surgeons of Richmond, for Senate bill 6049, department of 
health; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Metal Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, of Washington, D. C., insisting that the battle- 
ship New York be built in a Government navy yard, in com- 
plixnece with the law of 1910, and for eight-hour clause of naval 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for a 
parcels-post service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of business firms of Archbold, Ohio, against 
parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Metal Trades Association, for legis- 
lation in line with Article LX of findings of the anthracite coal 
strike commission of 1902; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Emma Spencer and seven 
other citizens of Newark, Ohio, and Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, against increase of postage on magazines; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Petition of citizens of Wash- 
ington, against language used by Judge Daniel Thew Wright in 
passing sentence on defendant Green; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburg, for repeal of tax on oleomargarine; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Aroostook County Pomona 
Grange, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, for 
eight-hour day and for the construction of the battleship New 
York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of business men of New York City, 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for leg- 
islation to secure in all kinds of transportation a maximum of 
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facilities and minimum of rates; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Communication from the Metal Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, protesting against the 
proposed measure to have battleships built by private con- 
tractors; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of citizens of North Carolina, 
against bill of Representative Andrews donating 300,000 acres of 
land to the Archbishop of Santa Fe, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. CULLOP: Petition of citizens of Sullivan County, Ind., 
against Senate bill 404, relative to Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Jolumbia. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Tomb- 
stone, Ariz., against congressional action changing county seat 
removal legislation; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Commandery of Pennsylvania, 
Military Order of Loyal Legion of the United States, for House 
bill 32725, for removal of remains of Maj. Gen. Hancock from 
Norristown, Pa., to national cemetery at Arlington; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Petition of members of the 
Prairie View Methodist Episcopal Church, Fairview Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Seventh Day Baptist Church, Farina, III., 
and Congregational Church of Olney, III., for House bill 23641 
and Senate bill 7528; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Barnard & Miller, Chicago, Ill., 
for Canadian reciprocity and tariff board; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for ex- 
tension of the parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Farnsworth & Son, of Oldtown, III., against 
the establishment of a parcels post; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. H. Geighorn, Morris, Ill., for the Carter- 
Weeks bill concerning postal rates; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, against increase of second-class postage rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Association of Military Surgeons, for a na- 
tional department of health and for Senate bill 6049; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Federal Labor Union, of Peru, Ill, against 
repeal of law for printing bonds, checks, and notes; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. GOEBEL: Petition of Price Hall Council, No. 210, 
Harmony Council, Addyston Council, Victor Council, and many 
others, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Cincinnati, 
for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of W. J. Thompson Co., New 
York City, and editors and publishers of newspapers of the 
Bronx Borough, New York City; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Atlas Engraving Co., New York, and 
Paul Black, New York City, against increase of postage on 
magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of North Dakota, against 
repeal of duty on barley; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of residents of North Dakota on rural routes, 
for House bill 26791; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also,. petition of citizens of North Dakota, against the Burn- 
ham parcels-post bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Washington 
Camp No. 14, Patriotic Order Sons of America, Hartford, Conn., 
for House bill 15418; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: Petition of Highland County Grange, 
Plainfield Grange, and Wolf Den Grange, of Connecticut, for a 
parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Updegraff (Ohio) 
Grange, No. 1427, Patrons of Husbandry, for a general parcels- 
post system: to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Kentucky, for more 
stringent immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of Master Bakers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOPP: Petition of citizens of third Mississippi con- 
gressional district, against a parcels-post system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Mrs. Fred Garritt and 23 others, 
Island View Grange members and two others, and E. V. Esmond 
and 29 others, of Hale, Mich., against a parcels-post law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of citizens of Gardner, for 
House bill 25825; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of State of Washington, for building 
of battleship New York in a Government navy yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Bank Cashiers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, for legislation to improve banking laws; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Capac Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, for congressional investigation of New 
Mexico's constitution to prevent liquor traffic controlling the 
situation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, for a general parcels-post system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. O’CONNELL: Petition of Lynn Board of Trade, for 
construction of two revenue cutters at Government navy yards; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of General Stark Council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Springfield, Vt., for House 
ise 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

By Mr. PUJO: Petition of Will Powell and others and Joe 
Miller and others, of Tullerton, La., against a parcels-post 
hye to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of the American National Live 
Stock Association, against reciprocal tariff with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petitions of C. Van Camper 
and 21 others, of Shiawassee County; D. W. Irwin and 18 oth- 
ers, of Osceola County; W. J. Geddes and. 34 others, of Mecosta 
County; P. Hayes and 8 others, of Menominee County; Stewart 
Bowman and 18 others, of Lake County; B. A. Pitchie and 18 
others, of Sanilac County; James B. Strattan and 30 others, of 
Delta County; Master Chinos and 39 others, of Wexford 
County; Albert Gentle and 16 others, of Wexford County; 
and Lesser M. Van Camper and 21 others, of Shiawassee 
County, all in the State of Michigan, for a general par- 
cels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. : 

Also, petition of John L. Paddison and 63 others, against the 
Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of New York Assembly, for the 
construction of the battleship New York in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Grange No, 1147, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Garnis, N. Y., in favor of a parcels-post system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SWASEY: Petitions of Leeds Grange, Norway Grange, 
Crockett Grange, and Aroostook County Grange, State of Maine, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, THISTLEWOOD: Petition of citizens of Cutler, III., 
for House bill 23641; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Milk Producers’ Association of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin, against Canadian reciprocity; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of citizens of Blissfield and 
Unionville, Mich., for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wayne County, Mich., favoring a 
parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petitions of J. H. Simmons, of 
New York City, and Printing Pressman's Union, No. 70, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., against increased postage rate on magazines; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
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SENATE. 


Sarurpay, February 18, 1911. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 

following prayer: 
Eternal God, our heavenly Father, with whom do live the 
spirits of them that depart hence and with whom the souls of 
the faithful evermore dwell, to Thee alone can we turn in this 
hour of sorrow and of loss. Thy compassions have been ever of 
old, and because Thy faithfulness changeth not, therefore are 
we not cast down. As Thou dost call us to this day of memory, 
when not as we would but as we are able we speak forth the 
praise of Thy servants, help us, we pray Thee, by the light of 
their lives to be faithful in duty, loyal to the service of our 
country, and obedient to the heavenly vision, because of those 
who walk no more with us on earth. 

And unto Thee, who art the light of them that sit in dark- 
ness and who dost comfort all that mourn, giving beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness, will we ascribe praise now and 
for evermore. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask that the further reading of the Journal 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEAN. Let the Journal be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the Journal may be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it be continued. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey 
objects. The Secretary will continue the reading of the 
Journal. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. DIXON. I renew the request that the further reading 
of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEAN. I withdraw any further objection. I have heard 
what I wanted to hear read. 

There being no objection, the further reading of the Journal 
was dispensed with, and it was approved. 


THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 9th ultimo, a letter from the 
Commissioner of the Five Civilized Tribes relative to the cost 
of closing up the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, ete. (S. 
Doc. No. 825), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on the Five Civilized Tribes and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 0 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

H. R. 8699. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to rec- 
ognize William Mitchell, deceased, as having been a member of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, Civil War; and 

H. R. 26722. An act for the relief of Horace P. Rugg. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Joint resolution 62a. 


Joint resolution relating to urging Congress to pass the bill abolishing 
the use of phosphor in manufacturing matches. 


Whereas there is now before Congress a bill introduced by the Hon. 
Joun J. Escu, known as bill No. 30022; and 
Whereas this bill will abolish the use of phosphor in the manufactur- 
ing of matches, thereby 1 with the loathsome occupational 
disease known as phossy jaw: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), To urge Congress 
to pass this bill before the close of its present session; and further 
esolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to forward to each 
of the Wisconsin Congressmen a copy of this resolution immediately 
after its passage. - 
C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS MORRIS, 
President of the Senate. 


C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Olerk of the Senate. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


To all to whom these presents shall come: 


I, J. A. Frear, 83 of state of the State of Wisconsin and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed 
copy of joint resolution No. 62a has been compared by me with the 
original printed joint resolution on file in this department, and that 
the same is a true copy thereof and of the whole of such original 
printed joint resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 16th 


ay of February, A. D. 1911. 
SEAL. ] J. A. FREAR, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Joint resolution 7a. 


Joint resolution requesting the Members of the United States Senate 
and of the House of Representatives from Wisconsin to vote for and 
use every effort to bring about the adoption of a joint resolution pro- 

“ay an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that 
none States Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
ates. 


Whereas the following joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution providing that United States Senators shall 
be elected by the people of the several States has been introduced in 
the United States Senate: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb ed. too thirde of each House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragrah 1 of section 4 of said Article I, 
in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make or 
alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
5 when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 

Ates: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years, and each 
Senator shall have one yote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

„„The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

“*When vacancies happen in the iy erm ae of any State in the 
Senate the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State ma: 
empower the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature rand direct. 

“* This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution; ““ and 

Whereas it is fitting that the State of Wisconsin, a leader in the en- 
actment of progressive legislation, should through its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress aid to the utmost in furthering the popular 
election of United States Senators: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the mig res À (the senate 8 That the Members 
of the United States Senate and of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Wisconsin be requested to support a measure substantially 
in accord with the provisions of the resolutions hereinbefore recited. 

Resolved further, That coples of this resolution be at once forwarded 
to the United States Senators and Members of Congress from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

C. A. INORAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Acting President of the Senate. 


. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk onthe Assembly. 
F. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
x DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, J. A. Frear, secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin and keeper 
of the great seal thereof, do hereby certify that the annexed copy of 
joint resolution No. 7a has been compared by me with the origtoal 
printed joint resolution on file in this department, and that the same is 
a 4 5 8 copy thereof and of the whole of such original printed joint 
resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 16th 


day of February, A. D. 1911. 
[SBAL.] J. A. FREAR, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which was referred to 
the Committee on Fisheries and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution 57a. 

Joint resolution relating to an interstate conference on fish-and. 
arta their enforcement, and the adjustment of conflicting pre- 
visions, 

Whereas uniformity of the fish-and-game laws in the North Central 
States would be beneficial and mutual cooperation in their enforcement 
desirable: Be it 

Resolved the assembly (the senate concurring), That the isla- 
ture of the State of Michigan, the Legislature of the State of Indiana 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois, the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, and the islature of the State of South Da- 
kota be requested to send a committee of not less than three nor more 
than five members of the legislature of each such State to meet with a 
like committee of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin at the capi- 
tol, in the city of Madison, in said State of Wisconsin, on the 21st day 
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of February to confer upon legislation relating to fish and game, to con- 


adjust any 
tates so 


sider the means of enforcement of such 
interstate questions in relation thereto 
represented, 

Resolved, That a copy of this joint resolution be forwarded to the 
governor and the legislature of each of said States and to the governor 
of the State of Wisconsin. CA Seeman 

A. In 


laws, and also to 
between any of the 


: E, 
Acting President of the Senate. 
Chief Clerk of ce dame bly 
F. if WYLIE, l 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


STATE or WISCONSIN, 
ARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I, J. A. Frear, ee of state of the State of Wisconsin and keeper 
of the great seal „do hereby certify that the annexed copy of 
joint resolution No. 57a has been compared by me with the original 
3 joint resolution on file in this department, and that the same 

ae re copy thereof and of the whole of such original printed joint 
resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

t seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 16th 
of February, A. D. 1911. 
SEAL, ] J. A. FREAR, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Kava- 
naugh Knitting Co., of Waterford, N. Y., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Scott antioption bill, relative to dealing in 
cotton futures, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the secretary of the Butter 
and Egg Board of Chicago, III., praying for the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal agreement beween the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Adam Jenkins, commander 
of Greenville Post, Department of Mississippi, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Greenville, Miss., and the petition of Amos L. 
Griffith, of Pell City, Ala., praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a telegram transmitting a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, which 
I ask may be printed in the Record and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., February Tr, 1911. 
Hon. Grorce C. PERKINS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sim: I am directed to transmit the following joint resolutions adopted 

unanimously in a case of urgency this 17th day of February, 1911, by 
beth houses of the legislature: 

Introduced by Leroy A. Wright, senate joint resolution No. 20, rela- 
tive to the protection of the water supply of the Imperial Valley and 
the action of the United States Government and the Mexican Govern- 
ment in relation thereto: 

“Whereas the United States Government heretofore authorized the 
putting in of a weir in the Colorado River to aid in the diversion of 
water into the intake of the canal which supplies water to the Imperial 
Valley, situated in Imperial County in this State; and 3 

“ Whereas we are informed that the War Department has ordered 
the removal of this weir on 12 hours’ notice; an 

“Whereas we are informed such removal will endanger the water 
supply to 250,000 acres of land within the county of Imperial in this 
State, all of which is snora, dependent upon irrigation: and 

“ Whereas the canal by which water is delivered for irrigation pur- 
poses in the Imperial Valley traverses ganag a part bf its course a 
portion of Lower California, in the Republic of Mexico; and 

“Whereas heading known as Evert pal Heading’ is located within the 
said Mexican territory, the destruction of which 
off all water supply from the Imperial arar AE and 

“Whereas there exists at the present time a serious condition of 
disorder in said territory of Lower California, and particularly in the 
immediate vicinity of the said canal and said heading: Now therefore 


be it 

“Resolved, That the senate and assembly of this State jointly urge 
upon the Federal Government the necessity of delay in the removal of 
the said weir in the Colorado River until proper investigation can be 
made as to the effect of such action upon the said Imperial Valley; 
and be it 

“Further resolved, That the Federal Government be requested to take 
such steps within its power as are necessary to the protection of the 
water supply of the Imperial Valley and the said Sharps Heading and 
the said canal within the territory of Mexico, and to guarantee a per- 
manent delivery to said territory ; and be it 

“Purther resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
immediately by telegraph to the President of the United States, the 
Secreta of War, and the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this State, and that said Senators and Representatives be in- 
structed to use their best efforts to Insure the protection of the ple 
of Imperial County, in this State, and to prevent the irreparable Ears 
which would result to them should their water supply be interfered 
with or cut off, either by reason of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in taking: out the weir referred to, or by reason of the dis- 


would entirely cut 


tubance existing within the territory of Lower California. 
WALTER N. PARRISH, 
Secretary of Senate. 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association of California, praying for the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also presented a memorial of the Stationary Fireman 
Union, No. 86, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 
21, of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on 
stamped envelopes, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Valley Development Asso- 
ciation, of Sacramento, Cal., praying that an increase be made 
in the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Typographical Union of 
Pasadena, the Typographical Union of San Diego, the Typo- 
graphical Union of Los Angeles, and the Typographical Union 
of San Francisco, all in the State of California, remonstrating 
against any increase in the rate of postage on second-class mail 
matter, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I present a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho, relative to the transfer of 1,000,000 
acres of public land to that State for the purpose of creating a 
fund for establishing and maintaining good roads in the State 
of Idaho. I ask that the joint memorial be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial No. 3. 


Good-roads memorial, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to transfer 1,000,000 acres of the public land now held by the United 
States within the boundaries of the State of Idaho to this State for 
the purpose of creating a fund for establishing and maintaining good 
roads in the said State of Idaho. 

Be it resolved by the senate of the State of Idaho (the house con- 
oe ing), That the Congress of the United States be memorialized as 
ollows : 

Whereas good roads are one of the t first needs of every Sta 
and also one of the surest means of aiding the material prosperity an 
advancing the settlement thereof, this being Sey rue in Idaho 
where the country it not . and where the means of 
communication between the seve parts of the State are not numer- 
ous: Now therefore be it 

Resctred, That the Congress of the United States is hereby uested 
to transfer 1,000,000 acres of the public land now held by the United 
States within the boundaries of the State of Idaho to this State for 
the purpose of creating a fund to be used by the State of Idaho solely 
for the establishment and maintenance in good repair of the system of 
public roads within its borders. 

Be it further resolved, That a certified copy of this memorial be sent 
to each of the Members of the congressional delegation from this State 
in Congress with a uest that they employ their best efforts to se- 
cure action in the prem 2 

The above senate Fe memorial No. 3 passed the senate on the 6th 
day of February, 1911. 

L. H. Sweerser, 
President of the Senate. 

The above senate joint memorial No. 3 pte the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 11th day of February, 1911. 

CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the above senate joint memorial No. 3 originated 
in Logan during the eleventh session of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho. 

Cras. W. DEMPSTER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Wilfred L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of senate joint memorial No. 3, 8 ood roads memorial—re- 
lating to the transfer of 1,000,0 acres of the public land now held 
by the United States to this State for the purpose of creating a fund 
for establishing and maintaining good roads the State of Idaho 
(passed the senate webroaty 9; 1911; passed the house February 11, 
1911), which was filed In t office the 14th day of February, A. D. 
1911, and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


t seal of the State. 
br Done at Boise City. 10 capital of Idaho, this 14th day of 8 


in the year of our 1911, and of the Independence of the Uni 
States of America the one hundred and thirty-fitth. 

[SEAL.] WILFRED L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 

Mr. HEYBURN presented a telegram, in the nature of u 
memorial, signed by A. S. Lion and George Seivers, of Moscow, 
Idaho, members of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed reciprocal agreement between the United. States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry settlers upon the ceded 
portion of the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation, State of 
Idaho, praying that an appropriation be made to compensate 
the Indians for the land and that the settlers be relieved from 
paying more than ordinary filing fees, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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Mr. WARREN. I present a memorial of the Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association of Laramie County, Wyo., which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
ee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Laramie County CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Underwood, Wyo., February 14, 1911. 
Senator F. E. Warren, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I note the President has sent to Congress a reci- 
poar treaty with Canada for its indorsement, which, on the face of 
t, seems to be free trade in the matter of meat pronase and wool. On 
behalf of the members of this association and the stockmen in general 
in Wyoming, I sincerely trust you will do all in your 1 . against this 
treaty. From a cattleman’s standpoint, this simply looks like a wedge 
to bring into the United States free cattle and free meat, not only from 
Canada, but from Mexico and the South American countries. I understand 
on good authority that the packing interests and all stockyard interests 
are in favor of this move. If the President and the Congress wish to 
put us out of the beef-raising industry entirely, this is surely the move 
to do it with. If the packers are short of meat in their coolers, it will 
be a simple matter for them to order up al consignment from their 
South American plants or Canada, and hey will then be in a position to 
say to the producers in the United States, We have all the meat we 
require, and if we gag yours it must be at a greatly reduced price.” 
At the same time I have my serious doubts as to whether the packers 
will lower the price of meat one cent to the consumers. I am firmly of 
the opinion that if the President and Congress wish reciprocity that 
they should begin with it at home, as they say about charity. The 
Government has taken the duty off hides and all brands of shoes and 
all leather goods have advanced—even after we proved before the com- 
mittees of Congress that the evidence of the hide and leather ple all 
tended to show that no reductions could possibly be made. hey have 
torn down the fences of the cattleman and destroyed his business. If 
Congress will take the reports of the Government cattle inspectors, they 
will find that there has been a heavier movement of cattle to the 
markets this year than In any two previous ones. In Laramie County 
alone I think, without any doubt, the Government has done $500,000 
worth of damage to the cattle raisers. Congress says, and the President 
upholds it, that no laboring man shall work over 8 hours a day, but 
they compel a _cattleman to work now 16 hours a day, and every day 
in the year. If they want to have reciprocity, why not give it to the 
raisers of meat products in our own country? We need an opportunit 
to lease or buy our grazing lands in order that we may put our busi- 
ness on a systematic and legal basis. If Co will do that, I will 
venture the assertion that in a short period of time we will be raising 
all the meat products and wool that we require, and not at an ex- 
orbitant price to the consumer either. If I had the time I would show 
vou where men who have spent a score of years trying to build up a 

rfect herd of cattle have n compelled to sell the achievements of 

hese years of toil in one month because the Government thought they 
knew more about the cattle business than the producer. There is about 
as much 9 1 toward the producers of meat to-day as I 
would show if I would walk down a crowded street and throw away a 
cketful of twenty-dollar gold pieces and not expect someone to get 
urt trying to pick them up. The producers are very much discouraged 
at this time. Free trade with Canada will simply tend to send the 
herds of the majority of producers to the markets next fall. They will 
not reenter the breeding industry. 

I think Congress should leave this matter alone until the Tariff Board 
ean look into the cost of raising meat products in this country and 
report its decision back to Congress. In the meantime Congress should 
do all in its power to encourage the raising of meat we in our 
own country. We have millions of acres here in the West that would 
double their capacity if handled right. I sincerely trust that Congress 
will look at this in the right way and protect the meat producers. 

Very respectfully, J. C. UNDERWOOD, Secretary. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a memorial of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, which I ask may be printed in 
the Record and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

DENVER, COLO., February 13, 1911. 
A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSED CANADIAN TREATY. 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 


At the fourteenth annual convention of the American National e 
Stock Association, held at Fort Worth, Tex., January 10, 11, nacre 
1911, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


“ URGING THE RETENTION OF DUTIES ON LIVE STOCK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


“Whereas live stock and its products—wool and hides, and meat 
and meat-food products—should in justice receive the same measure 
of portection as is accorded to the products of other industries of the 
Uniteda States in the form of import duties, whether levied as a pro- 
tective tariff or as a tariff for revenue, or on any other basis; and 

“ Whereas we believe it to be the sentiment of the live-stock produein 
interest of the United States that live stock and its products shoul 
receive an equal and equitable share in whatever benefit may flow from 
ay sytem of import duties equally with other products and indus- 

es: an 

“Whereas it is unjust to not only the live-stock interest of this 
country, but, as we believe, to the interest of the United States gener- 
ally, to pia sti, stock or any of its products upon the free list: Now, 
therefore, 

“Resolved by the American National Live Stock Association in con- 
vention assembled at Fort Worth, Tes., January 12, 1911: 

“1, That we favor equal, fair, and just 
stock and its products. 

“2. That we condemn as unjust, unfair, and discriminatory the ac- 
Hon we Congress in the Payne-Aldrich bill in placing hides on the 
ree list. 

“3. That we are unalterably opposed to placing live stock and its 
products upon the free list. 


port duties upon live 


“CONDEMNING THE PAYNE TARIFF BILL AND INDORSING THE CREATION 
OF A PERMANENT NONPARTISAN TARIFF COMMISSION, 


“Whereas we believe that the tariff law recently enacted, known as 
the Payne bill, unfairly distributes the advantages and impositions of 
the protective tariff system; that the inequalities of its various sched- 
ules result in grants of favor and exemptions designed to create 
monopolies in certain branches of large manufacturing interests, en- 
abling them to control prices on many necessary articles to the conse- 
quent great detriment of the producing and consuming classes, who 
are least able to bear such discriminations; that in the light ot past 
experience in the revision of the tariff it is plain that a just and 
equitable tariff can only be secured cusses the medium of a permanent 
nonpartisan tariff commission, instructed to ascertain and publish in 
great detail all the facts surrounding every schedule, and submit its 
recommendations to Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American National Live Stock Association, at Fort 
Worth, Tes., January 12, 1911, That we express our disapproval of the new 
tariff law because of its unfair discriminations in fayor of eastern 
manufacturing interests and against the producers and consumers of 
both the Kast and West; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we recommend the creation i Bes of Congress of a 
permanent nonpartisan tariff commission and a further revision of the 
. tariff at the earliest practicable time along equitable and scien- 
ific lines; and be it further ; 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United States and to all 
Members of Congress." 

The Canadian tariff Agreement, now being considered by Congress, 
provides for the free admission into the United States of cattle, horses 
and mules, swine, eg lambs, and all other live stock imported 
from Canada, and the free admission into Canada of live stock ex- 
porton from the United States. The prosan duty on cattle imported 

to the United States is: Cattle, if less than 1 2 old, 82 per 
head; all other cattle, if valued at not more than $1 Pet head, $3.75 
per head; if valued at more than $14 per head, 273 per cent ad 
valorem.” On sheep, swine, horses, and mules our present import 
duties are approximately the same. On fresh meats from Canada to 
the United States, or vice versa, the duty to be imposed by each 
country, according to the proposed agreement, is fixed at 1} cents per 
pound. The present duty on imported freshs meats into this country 
is 13 cents per pound, a reduction of only one-fourth of a cent per 


beef steer weighs about 600 pounds, and 

popoa duty on such a fresh-meat carcass from 
Canada would be $7.50, or five to six times the total cost of all the 
labor inyolyed in the slaughter of a beef steer, 

Thus by the proposed treaty the labor of the farmer and ranchman 
in producing a beef steer receives no protection, the labor of the 
slaughterer receives a protection of five or six times the total cost 
of slaughter, while the consumer gets only a reduction of one-fourth 
of a cent per pound, if any. The farmer and ranchman is shorn of 
all the benefits he might receive under the present duty, and the con- 
sumer profits only a fractional part of the benefit taken away from 
the producer. 

The present 25 cents a bushel duty on wheat imported into this 
country is removed by the propona anadian treaty, but a duty of 
50 cents per barrel on fiour retained, which is many times the total 
cost of all the labor employed in making a barrel of flour out of wheat. 
Where will the consumer profit by the proposed treaty with a 50 cents 
per barrel duty on flour? 

The entire treaty is tinctured with other equally flaring incon- 

lustrates the 


und. 
The carcass of an avera 
on that basis the 


living. 
two 


the middleman 
of live stock an 


em, 

This association has stood for many years for fair and equitable 
reciprocal trade a, ents with other countries, whereby all the 
interests of this Nation (the 8 consumer, the manufacturer, 
and the middlemen) will surrender some favors or benefits of the tariff 
system in exchange for mutual ee to be secured from other 
nations. That is our 9 88 to-day. he popoa Canadian treaty 
tany distributes all its burdens on the producers of this country 
and all its benefits on the middlemen and manufacturers. It is not 
real reciprocity, in the general acceptation of that term; it is plain 
discrimination, a specious kind of special legislation; another Increase 
in the . unjust advantages now enjoyed by the manu- 
facturers of the st and other special interests; truly a step back- 
ward, instead of forward, in the settlement of the tariff question. 

Commercially, racially, and in the character of resources, Canada 
and the United States are alike, and there should be no prohibitive 
tariff wall between them. This ‘association heartily 197 of a fair, 
equitable trade arrangement with Canada, and the live-stock industr 
is willing to stand its share of any concessions toward that en 
Such an arrangement, however, should include every commodity likely 
to be interchanged between these two nations, so closely related. It 
is not fair or right to single out the producing industry of the United 
States to make a grand sacrifice in favor of other interests. We have 
waited long for a fair trade agreement with Canada and we can well 
afford to wait a little while longer, until the question is settled right. 
So long as the present 7 — of import duties, either for protection 
or revenue, is continued in effect, the live-stock industry demands the 
same equality of treatment as is accorded to any other industry. If 
duties are levied for the protection of any labor, then the labor engaged 
in live-stock or agricultural pursuits should receive an equitable share 
of such protection. 

The American National Live Stock Association. reprenen ne and 
speaking for the livestock interests generally, therefore vigorously 
protests against the proposed treaty with Canada, and urges that 
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Congress instruct the tariff Spani, or some other arm of the Govern- 
as possible a treaty with 


co! 
and Canada, and that the just interests 
the citizens of this Nation, whether producers, consumers, or 
middlemen, be given equal and fair consideration. 
Respectfully submitted. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Live STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
MURDO MACKENZIE, President, 
T. W. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 

Mr. WARREN. I present a memorial of the Wyoming State 
Legislature, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 2. 
Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 

Be it resolved by the senate of the State of Wyoming (the house of 

representatives concurring): 
i Konn 1 5 Le are 2 the pais: of Wyom- 
ng, do ask an ues e fie t e ving to survivors 
of the soldiers who served > United States of America 90 days or 
more in actual service in the ars from 1865 to 1883 the same 
aged as the veterans of the e civil War and those of the Spanish 
ar are now so justly receivi nes 
Maa pE of co e Who participa in these struggles of more hardships 
on 


than ordina.: e on of battle in protecting our frontier 
from cee t oes have passed way. and their survivors are now in 
need of protection from want peat at their old age, and it is clearly the duty 

to protect and make en- 


of this great Government, e 9 
durable Uves of those who e rescue of settlers and their 
ipres Hoag thus made possible the civilization and growth of the 
Great P and the Rocky Mountain region, and to give them a serene 
o'd age, freed from poverty or the bitter bread of dependence. 
Approved February 14, 1911. 


. STATE OF WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE ARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Wyoming, 88 


I, Frank L. Houx, secretary of state = Ferd State of hel my 
hereby ce certify that the annexed int memoria 


been 5 com wae ane — eith the art al filed in this es om 
February 14, and ts a f he ‘original of the same and cf 
the whole thereof. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of aerar thal nage 
nonen at Cheyenne, the this 14th * 4 — 3 A. D. 1911. 


UX, 
Secretary of State 
By C. M. MacG 9 z 

Deputy. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
ðf the State of Wyoming, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 1. 
* United Sta 
meme DOO ODD Aer of the tes mg og to the mere 


of the — * lands purpose oi 
e date for the Se an d maintaining of public roads 
in the te of W. 


Be a 5 by ane tees senate of the State of jek arene, A! (the house o 
representatives Polowa: That the Congress nited States — 
memorialized as f. 

Whereas the State te of 
means of a 


5 


the proceeds of 
r EAO, the said fund to 


used solely for the lishment repair 
2 a “system” of public roads within the State of ot Wienke Be it 


Resolved, That a certified co; copy a of this memorial be sent to each of 
bers of the congressio 3 from — 5 State in Congress, 
y soanet that they employ th best efforts to secure action in 

e prem. 

Approved, February 14, 1911. 

STATE or WYOMING, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Wyoming, 88: 

I, Frank L. Houx, secretary of state of the State of Wyoming, — 
hereby certify that the annexed has a compared with 
original senate Joint memorial No. 1, filed in office on the ith 
day of Febru: A. D. 1911, and = ‘a full, true, and correct copy of 
the same and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Wyoming. 

Dons at Cheyenne, the capital, this 14th day of February, A. D. 


LIsSkaL. I FRANK L. HOUX 
Secretory’ of State, 
By C. B. MACGLASHAN, 


Deputy. 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials of the Board of Trade 
of Carthage, N. Y., and of sundry farmers of the United States, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the American News Co. of 
New York, remonstrating against any increase in the rate of 
postage on periodicals and magazines, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented a petition of Lincoln Council, 
No. 4, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Windsor, 
Vt., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 

on. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 295, of 
Northfield; of Local Grange No. 237, of Waterbury Center; ot 
Local Grange No. 319, of Clebe Mountain; of Local Grange No. 
416, of Newark; of Tyler Branch Grange, No. 336, of West 
Endsburg; of Mill River Grange, No. 430, of East Wallingford; 
of Victory Grange, No. 164, of Wilmington ; of Florona Grange, 
of Monkton; and of Local Grange No. 312, of East Montpelier, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Vermont, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. WETMORE presented a petition of the Grand Council of 
the Royal Arcanum of the State of Rhode Island, praying for 
the enactment of legislation authorizing the admission of pub- 
lications of fraternal societies to the mails as second-class mat- 
ter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of Thomas F. Murray and 
sundry other members of the legislative committee of Newport 
Lodge, No. 119, International Association of Machinists, of 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the elimination of the 
eight-hour provision from the naval appropriation bill, and 
the provision that battleships shall be built at Government 
pets yards, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 9, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Chicago, and of Fort River 
Valley District Council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, of Aurora, both in the State of Ilinois, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the International Molders’ 
Conference Board, of Chicago, III., remonstrating against the 
elimination of the eight-hour provision from the naval appro- 
priation bill, and the provision that the battleship New York 
shall be built in a Government navy yard, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trades Council of 
Staunton, III., remonstrating against the repeal of the present 
oleomargarine law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, of Chicago, Ill., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in 
cotton futures, etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of St. Clair 
County; Point Lookout Grange, No. 1749, of New Athens, in 
the State of Illinois, and of the Milk Producers’ Association of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana, remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. FRYE presented memorials of Caribou Grange, No. 133, 
of Lyndon; John F. Hill Grange, No. 393, of Eliot; Sebasticook 
Grange, No. 90, of Burnham; Somerset Pomona Grange, of 
Anson; and of Local Grange No. 369, of Nobleboro, all of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Maine, remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURROWS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Lincoln Township and of Richland, and of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Union, Gladwin, Plainwell, Algonac, 
and Detroit, all of Michigan, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the interstate transmission of race gam- 
bling bets, which were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. BULKELEY presented memorials of Killingworth 
Grange; Hope Grange, No. 20; Eureka Grange; Litchfield 
Grange; and East Canaan Grange, all of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called parcels-post bill and praying for the 


1911. 
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passage of a full and complete parcels-post bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange, No. 66, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Killingworth, Conn., and a memorial of 
Konomoc Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Waterford, Conn., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recip- 
rocal agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of Typographical Union No. 
252, of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against any increase 
being made in the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a memorial of Mount Zion Grange, No. 
89, Patrons of Husbandry, of Lewis County, W. Va., remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Macmillan Publishing Co., 
of New York City, N. X., praying for an increase in the rate of 
postage on magazines and periodicals, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BURKETT presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for a revision of the maritime laws so that the mails 
will be carried in ships built in American yards, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Lincoln, Nebr., remonstrating against the repeal of the 
present law relative to the printing by the Government of notes, 
bonds, checks, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

He also presented a petition of the Produce Exchange of 
Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 

. ing for the inspection of egg products by the Government, 
which was referred to the -Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. BRIGGS presented memorials of the Mullica Hill, 
Shrewsbury, Plainsboro, Locktown, Windsor, Manalapan, Rin- 
goes, Cedarville, Haddon, Elmer, Johnsonburg, and Monmouth 
Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, all in the State of New Jersey, 
and of the De Laval Separator Co., of New York City, N. Y., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FLINT. I present a telegram, transmitting joint resolu- 
tions adopted by the Legislature of the State of California, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., February , 191. 
Frank P. FLI Nr, 
8 States Senate, eee a: an í ce a 
: transmit e follow oint resolutio 
Ps dyno ar og “3 case of urgency, this 17 n day of 3 
1911. by both houses of the legislature, introduced by Le Roy A. Wright, 
senate joint resolution No. 20, relative to the water supply of the Im- 
rial Valley and the action of the United States Government and the 
Mexican Government in relation thereto: 
“ Whereas the United States Government heretofore authorized the 
putting in of a weir in the Colorado River to aid in the diversion of 
water into the intake of the canal which 8 water to the Im- 


1 Vall situated in Imperial County, in this State; and 
—— "we are informed that the War Department has ordered 
the removal of this weir on 12 hours’ notice; and 

“ Whereas we are informed such removal will endanger the water 
supply to 250,000 acres of land within the county of Imperial, in this 
State. all of which is entirely dependent upon tion ; and 
“ Whereas the canal by which water is delivered for irrigation pur- 
poses in the Imperial Valley traverses during a part of its course a 
portion of Lower California the Republic of Mexico; and 

“Whereas heading known as ‘Sharps heading’ is located within 
the said Mexican territory, the destruction of which would entirely cut 
off all water supply from the Imperial Valley; and 

“Whereas there exists at the present time a serious condition of dis- 
order in said rege gl A of Lower California, and particularly in the 
immediate vicinity of the said canal and said heading: Therefore be it 

„ Resolved, That the senate and assembly of this State jointly urge 
upon the Federal Government the necessity of delay in the removal of 
the said weir in the Colorado River until proper investigation can be 
made as to the effect of such action upon the said Imperial Valley; 

it g 

ang Further resolved, That the Federal Government be requested to take 
such steps within its power as are necessary to the protection of the 
water supply of the Imperial Valley and the said Sharps heading and 
the said canal within the Territory of Mexico, and to guarantee a per- 
manent delivery to said territory; and be it 

“ Further resolved, That a copy of the resolutions be transmitted 
immediately by telegraph to the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of War and the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
this State and that said Senators and vane sage yg ge be instructed to 
use their best efforts to insure the protection of the people of Imperial 
County, in this State, and to 3 the irre ble injury which 

r water supply interfered with or 


would result to them should the 


cut off, either by reason of the action of the Federal Government in 


ning out the weir referred to or by reason of the disturbances exist- 
ing within the territory of Lower ‘ornia.” 
WALTER N. PARRISH, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Mr. GRONNA. A few moments ago my colleague presented 
a telegram from Andrew Veitch, chairman of a meeting of 
farmers and business men held at Grand Forks, N. Dak., which 
was read. . 

I now present a telegram, signed by E. Y. Sarles, ex-goyernor 
of the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


HILLSBORO, N. Dak. 
Hon. A. J. Gnoxxa, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

If J. J. Hill's statement made in Chicago yesterday is correctly 
reported, stating that the northwestern farmers are two to one in 
favor of the Canadian reciprocity, he knowingly has misrepresented the 
situation. In my opinion, not a single legitimate farmer in our State 
A favor of it. Approval of this measure means disaster to our 

e. 
E. Y. SanLxs. 


Mr. YOUNG.. I present a memorial from members of the 
Iowa Agricultural College Grange, No. 2047, of Ames, Iowa, 
relative to the Canadian reciprocity agreement. I ask that the 
memorial be printed in the Rrconb, including the names. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the names, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned members of the Iowa Agricultural College 
Grange, No. 2047, Ames, Iowa, 5 urge tbat the Canadian 
reciprocity bill now pending in Congress 0 not become law for 
the following reasons : 

1. The bill provides for the admission free of duty of all Canadian 
farm products. Since Canada is the only country from which any 
considerable quantity of these 8 can under any circumstances 
be imported, this would result practically free trade in everything 
the farmer produces. 

2. While putting farm products on the free list, the reciprocity bill 
makes no material reduction in the high-tariff rates on all the manu- 
factured articles the farmer buys, and therefore gives no relief from 
the heavy burden of taxation imposed by these duties. 

8. The theory on which our protective policy has always been de- 
fended is that all classes and interests are equally entitled to protec- 
tion. The farmers, however, receive much less protection than the 
manufacturers, for while 5 are taxed on the ave about 
25 per N manufactured articles are taxed on an average about 45 
per cent. 

4. The enactment of the Canadian reciprocity bill would still further 
discriminate against the farmers by abolishing the comparatively slight 
protection now given them, while leaving the high - pro ve duties on 
manufactures practically untouched. 

5. The Canadian farmers, by reason of their lower general tariff and 
their preferential trade arrangements, can buy manufactured goods at 
lower prices than those p in this country. The of farm 
lands in Canada are also much lower than in the United States. These 
conditions give the Canadian farmers an advantage over us, and the free 
admission of their products will subject us to unfair competition. 

6. We hold that the farmers should receive exactly the same measure 
of protection as is given the manufacturers and that there must be no 
reduction of duties on farm 5 either by reciprocity or tariff 
revision, unless the duties on all manufactured articles are at the same 

dingly reduced. 
Tı 


time correspon 

7. To show that this 5 measure is not an honest effort to 

reduce the cost of living in the interest of the consumer it is sufficient 

to point out that while wheat is on the free list flour is taxed 50 
barrel, and that while cattle, sheep, and h are free, meats, both 

Preah and cured, are taxed 14 cents per pound for the benefit of the 

Meat Trust. 

As the adoption of the 3 reciprocity law would be a serious 
injury to the farming interests of this country, and would 3 
reduce the value of our farm lands, while increasing the ue of 
Canadian farms, we earnestly protest against its enactment. 


cents 


Approved: 
pp NAHUM J. DBDACHELDER, 
T. C. ATKESON, 
AARON JONES, 
Legislative Committee, National Grange. 


Mr. YOUNG presented a petition of Custer Post, No. 25, De- 
partment of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republic, of Cherokee, 
Iowa, praying for the passage of the so-called old-age pension 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Iowa, remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
reciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I present a joint resolution, adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of North Carolina, which I ask 
may be read and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was read and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 


Whereas a movement is on foot before the National Congress to 
abolish the United States assay office at Charlotte; and 

Wiereas this assay office is a great convenience to the mining in- 
dustry in the two Carolinas and Georgia: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate 9 
That our Senators and Representatives be requested to use their influ- 
ence and best efforts to prevent such action and to secure the con- 
tinuance and maintenance of this office as heretofore. 

Resolved further, That this resolution shall be forwarded at once 
8 bori Senators and to the 10 Representatives in Congress from this 

tate. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this the 14th 
day of February, 1911. 


W. C. NEWLAND, 
President of the Senate. 
W. C. Down, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


i d 
Examined and found correct. is fer: Gn 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Raleigh, February 14, 1911. 
I, J. Bryan Grimes, secretary of state of the State of North Caro- 
lina, eeri i corey that oe . a true and correct copy of 
nal resolution on file in s office. 
the oe hand and official seal at my office in Raleigh, this the 


hae mons t U 1911 
mint Tres be ee J. BRYAN Grimes, Secretary of State. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial, signed by John Flynn, of Berlin, N. H., relative to 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement. I ask that the telegram 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
BERLIN, N. H., February 15, 1911. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, Washington, D. C.: 
Pulp and r provisions of the reciproci 
in this coun * ork and vote against this 
terial secur 


bill ruinous to industry 
eature until free raw ma- 


JOHN FLYNN. 


Mr. SHIVELY presented telegrams in the nature of petitions 
of J. H. Hover, editor of the Pierceton Record, of Pierceton; 
the Idaville Observer, of Idaville; Walter E. Grant, pro- 
prietor. of the Weekly Journal, of Pennville; George Hahn, 
secretary of the Master Printers’ Association of the St. Joseph 
Valley, of South Bend; and of the Crescent Paper Co., of In- 
dianapolis, all in the State of Indiana, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on 
stamped envelopes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of L. M. Locke, member of the 
Board of Trade, of Chicago, III., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing 
in cotton futures, etc., which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 93, Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, of Hammond, Ind., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of F. C. Heath, president of the 
Indiana State Medical Association, of Indianapolis; G. W. H. 
Kemper, of Muncie; Albert E. Bulson, jr., editor of the Journal 
of the Indiana State Medical Association, of Indianapolis; 
Lowell M. Green, secretary of the Rush County Medical Society, 
of Rushville, all in the State of Indiana; M. E. Douglas, member 
of University of Michigan Alumni Association, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; and of Stephen Farrelly, manager of the American 
News Company, of New York, N. Y., remonstrating against any 
increase being made in the rate of postage on periodicals and 
magazines, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petitions of Mrs. J. B. Woods, Mrs. 
B. B. Stephenson, Frank Tanzy, Tillman Stockmill, Elma P. 
Mattor, Mrs. K. Lovinger, Richard Burke, Mrs. Anna Mason, 
Cathrine Sirp, Carrie Bauke, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Pope, Mrs. 
Emma Nicoll, Mrs. Frank A. Wall, Miss Kizzie Allen, Mrs. John 
A. Lombard, Mrs. James Dawson, Mrs. William Folkening, 
R. G. Lemon, Mrs. Hellie Sheridan, Henry Eden, M. P. Orr, 
Mrs. Ida E. Ehlert, Mrs. Henry Heil, Mrs. Anna Rochford, 
Sarah Brooks, Joseph Brown, Nettie West, Mrs. Kate Boles, 
Anna Haley, Lizzie Caston, Mrs. Harriett Rarksdale, Mrs. 
Bertha Kaspel, Mrs. Carrie B. Thomas, Mrs. Mary Sexson, Mrs. 
Winnie Melnteer, Sallie Jahnson, George P. Griffin, D. W. Keely, 
William E. Ray, Elnare Hughes, Frank L. Gortin, Georgia 
Shavers, Arther E. Hart, E. A. Horton, R. S. Wilhelm, Mrs. 
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Julian, Mrs. May Fletcher, Bridget O'Hara, J. L. Perier, Mrs. 
August Lipperd, Mrs. W. F. Nerge, T. H, Neil, Mrs. Margaret 
Hermann, Mrs. Bridget Bowers, Mrs. W. Sougbeir, Mrs. J. C. 
Kuhn, Annie Moore; Mary Althoff, Mrs. Beach, Mrs. S. C. 
Young, Flora D. Hamer, John H. Goll, Mrs. Ella Gordmon, Mrs. 
Ellen Howard, Walter Boyd, Mrs. Sarah Goodman, Mrs. W. H. 
Carter, Lucy Barnett, Ellen Terrell, Cleo Brackshaw, Mrs. 
Patsy P. Stout, Agnes La Follette, Charles M. Adams, Mrs. Mag- 
gie Gant, Adelaide James, Mrs. Charles Blake, Mrs. Richard 
Wall, Mrs. Robert Kirst, Miss Margaret Lyons, Henry Spacke, 
Virgil McDumid, Anna Hendey, Elise Maxey, Mrs. Anna Weller, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Haverstick, Fred H. Ackelow, Mrs. Frank 
Faust, John Geiger, Robert L. Flanagan, Nona Cook, Charles W. 
Hulsman, Andrew Kellemeyer, T. H. Hollenbeck, Michael Rieger, 
Mrs. Nellie Lakey, William Losche, L. Gray, Mrs. C. A. Casey, 
Mrs. J. F. Geiger, Minnie Pasche, Mrs. Zora Lee, Mrs. Oldham, 
Mrs. William Dinger, Mrs. Masker, Albert T. Koch, Sophia 
Braun, Cordelia E. Zregler, Ida Atown, Mrs. Mary A. Graves, 
Glendor Kline, W. E. Davis, Thomas Cox, Anna Hardin, Helen 
E. Hardin, Minnie M. Battle, Algina Swisher, Lorenzo D. Fuller, 
Mrs. Lydia Yiley, Clara Cruch, Miss R. Dunn, William Auken- 
brock, Lula Howard, Mrs. Emma Winters, Albert Walker, 
Molly Carter, John F. Henning, George C. Gerdt, sr., Emil 
Stoll, Mrs. Matilda J. Ballard, Mrs. Barbara Speece, Laura S. 
Tompkins, E. E. Bradfield, Mrs. Mary Brard, Mrs. Mattie Steele, 
Grace Darnall, William Johnson, Jennie Corcoran, Charles 
McCarthy, Grace Mehring, Mrs. J. J. Steele, Elizabeth Adams, 
M. G. Farnham, E. B. Waggoner, Mrs. Courtney Crumb, Ray- 
mond Trout, Mrs. Jessie Donnor, Mrs. Bertha Kenner, Henry 
McGail, Mrs. Jessie Van Pelt, James M. Bannon, Abe Eberhardt, 
Mrs. W. Moone, Michael McGinley, Harry James, Mrs. J. Davey, 
Anton Miller, Malvina Eberhard, Mrs. Claude Martin, Minnie E. 
Graves, Elizabeth Niclaun, Mrs. P. M. O’Neal, Annie Muss- 
mann, Frank Shening, Margaret C. Doherty, Ida Mae Miller, 
Mrs. Nettie Green, Ruth Schmidt, Mrs. J. A. Voit, Mrs. Mary 
Costello, N. Lemontree, Charles Williams, Mrs. William Tyler,- 
Mrs. O. Huhn, Alvin Ray Murphy, Rena Champion, Mrs. Laura 
Thompson, Mrs. Jennie Wheeler, Anna Alexander, Mrs, Daisy 
Adams, Mrs. Mary Bennett, Mrs. Ida Lytte, Lula Wood, Sallie 
Gowdy, Mr. Emanuel Douglas, Alma Brown, Mrs. Minnie Payne, 
Mrs. Ella Hutchison, O. Baker, Mrs. O. A. Wetson, William E. 
Winter, Mrs. William Hutchins, William Sweir. Mrs. Mollie 
Colligan, Mrs. William Martin, Mrs. L. Woelz, Mrs. Henry 
Kinkle, Mrs. Mary J. Rebholz, Mrs. L. F. Tyner, Lowell Blair, 
Fred Cochran, Mrs. Marsch, Mrs. G. W. Pein, John O. Keith, 
Ida A. Hert, Amelia F. Grassow, Charley H. Bailey, Mrs. A. B. 
Burger, Charles E. Young, Thomas G. McDonald, Mrs. Nora 
Venis, Mrs. Sophia Ziegler, Mrs. J. Hofer, Miss Albert Philips, 
Mrs. Naomi E. Carroll, James M. Gordon, Mrs. I. T. Zimmerman, 
Mrs. W. T. Dodd, Pearl Webb, Mrs. Viola Johnson, Helen 
Overstreet, Lorena Spellman, Mrs. Mary A. Harris, Mrs. Laura 
Engelage, Mrs. Mamie Baganz, Mrs. Martin Moran, Catherine 
Denny, Mrs. Mary J. Nogle, Miss Daisy Duke, Mrs. Albert Wil- 
kerson, Christine Jensen, W. D. Adair, Mary Hanf, Mrs. C. F. 
Goss, R. J. Snyder, Ella C. Shea, Mrs. Eliza Sebricketary, Ger- 
trude Robinson, Agatha Brockhausen, Malinda W. Berry, Minnie 
Cummings, Mrs. Kate Marstill, Clara Hert, Mrs. H. F. Landis, 
Mrs. Elronna Hamilton, Mrs. Ida Hernisen, Mary A. Dean, 
F. L. Schaf, Buck A. McDonald, Martin Finnigan, Anna E. 
Schoppe, Mrs. Mary Callahan, Mrs. Martha W. Wing, Sarah 
Graham, Mrs. M. F. Healey, Mrs. Kellermeyer, Bert ©. Weadon, 
Mildred Allach, Mrs. Grace Chapman, S. Smith, Anna Thomas, 
Rosa Lancaster, Mary Waters, Maud Lytton, Lolla Sears, Alice 
Goodale, Kathrine Raines, Mrs. John Tollwer, Ward Scott, Mrs. 
O. Campbell, Florence Lee, Clara Kiess, Lottie Throm, Mrs. 
C. E. Pann, Anna Lynch, W. F. Bradley, Alice Spears, Kate 
Marshall, Mrs. Louis Reising, Jennie Kennedy, Mary Merringer, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Mary E. Hall, Susannah Petty, Alice Land, 
Mary Jefferies, Harry Phillips, Mrs. V. G. Loremy, William J. 
Clark, Jesse Collins, Mrs. Dawson, Jone Stark, Mrs. Goodwin, 
Jessie Worth, James H. Flynn, Ruth Scanlin, Mrs. E. Hafner, 
Minnie Michel, Catherine Cudworth, S. G. Patern, Kate Picker- 
ing, G. W. Ford, Hannah Heicker, Minnie Kassing, Zitta Hart- 
man, Maggie Morris, D. J. Rinderknecht, Miss B. Griffen, Mrs, 
Cora Catts, John Baner, Lizzie Machold, Madge McLeod, Francis 
Hillman, Mary V. Huegoll, Gertie Stewart, Sarah B. Ader, 
Henry Nicoll, Mrs. Lucy J. Brooks, Frank Ackerman, Eliza 
McMurry, Mary Bess, Pearl Jones, Mattie Williams, Ellen 
Brown, H. B. McMurray, John Hart, Mrs. Rice, Willie Hall, 
Hanie Hall, Edward Bapter, Mrs. T. J. Kelly, W. R. Mattock, 
Mr. Williams, Mrs. Mary Esx, Mrs. J. Dewald, Mrs. Blonde 
Kite, Mrs. Ellsworth Bradshaw, Mrs. E. Klansmanor, Jacob 
Stewart, Mrs. Eliza A. White, W. C. Botkin, E. B. Price, Namie 
Johnson, Fred Wolfolk, Homer Bapter, Ashford Nicholls, Mrs. 


1911. 


Cora Holden, Mrs. Lizzie Porter, Nellie Sindernam, Mrs. Betty 
Thielmann, Katie Hayes, M. J. Haneahan, Mrs, Nina M. Dennis, 
Louise Gaibben, Fannie E. Seay, Minnie Alexander, F. G. Smith, 
Josephus Richardson, J. W. Montgomery, James Hurley, E. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Sarah L. Blanchard, Mary Dean, Mrs. Myra L. 
Jackson, Mrs. Anna Lehi, Caroline Gilispie, Mary Stone, Susie 
Miller, Annie P. Rutledge, Mary Smith, Anna Van Carry, Henry 
Hackinger, and Anna Paulus, all in the city of Indianapolis, in 
the State of Indiana, praying for the establishment of a na- 
tional department of health, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. NIXON presented a petition of Typographical Union, 
No. 105, of Goldfield, Nev., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped en- 
velopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 1761, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Goldfield, 
Ney., praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented memorials of Spofford Grange, 
No. 83, of West Chesterfield, and of Lamprey River Grange, No. 
240, of Newmarket, Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed reciprecal agreement between the United States and 
Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Boot and Shoe Club of 
Boston, Mass., praying for the ratification of the proposed re- 
ciprocal agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DU PONT presented memorials of Diamond State Grange, 
No. 2, of Stanton; Sunny Side Grange, No. 7, of Bridgeville; 
Clayton Grange, No. 41, of Dagsboro; Champion Grange, No. 
35, of Dover; Trophy Grange, No. 22, of Felton; Harmony 
Grange, No. 12, of Marshallton; Capital Grange, No. 18, of 
Dover; and New Castle Grange, No. 37, of New Castle, all of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Delaware, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BROWN. I present a communication signed by W. M. 
Armstrong, post commander of Russell Post, No. 77, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Fairbury, Nebr., which I ask may lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

FAIRBURY, NEBR., February 14, 1911. 


To Hons. Norris Brown and ELMER J. BURKETT, 
Senatorial Delegation of Nebraska. 

DEAR Senators: In view of the fact that the State of Nebraska, as 
well as other States and communities, are ga Pm ae out large sums 
of money every year to indigent old Union soldiers, their widows and 
children—Jefferson County alone having paid out the sum of $350.51 
for the year ending February 18, 1911—-we, the 12,000 old soldiers of 


the State and many other good people of the State, respectfully urge 
that you will use your best endeavors to have p: at an early day 
the so-called Sulloway pension bill, which was in House of 


Representatives ay a very decisive majority, because we believe if it 
were done it would very far to ameliorate the difficulties the poor 
broken-down old soldiers are now laboring under, and it is probably 
the last opportunity to assist the old boys who are so rapidly passing 


away. 

And thus we shall oer prey: 

Done by order Russell 77, Grand Army of the Republic. 

8 W. M. ARMSTRONG, Post Commander. 
est: 


E. A. Loxrz, Adjutant. 


Mr. STEPHENSON, I present a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Fisheries and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution No. 57a. 


Joint resolution relating to an interstate conference on fish and 
laws, their enforcement, and the adjustment of conflicting oro. 


ons. 
Whereas uniformity of the fish and game laws in the North Central 
States would be beneficial and mutual cooperation in their enforcement 
SMesolved by b Legi 
esolved by the assembly e senate concurring), That the sla- 
ture of the State of Michi the Legislature of the State of Indian 
the Legislature of the State of Illinois, the Legislature of the State o 
Iowa, the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, the lature of the 
State of North Dakota, and the lature of the State of South 
Dakota be requested to send a committee of not less than three nor 
more than five members of the legislature of each such State to meet 
with a like committee of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin at 
the capitol in the city of Madison, in said State of Wisconsin, on the 
2ist day of February, to confer Bo ste legislation relating to fish and 
gama, to consider the means of orcement of such laws, and also to 
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adjust any interstate questions in relation thereto between any of the 


States so es ore ages 
of this joint resolution be forwarded to the 


Resolved, That a cop 
governor and the legisla of each of said States and to the governor 
C. A. INGRAM 


of the State of Wisconsin. 
’ 
Speaker of the Assembiy. 
Joux J. BLATNE, 
Acting President of the Senate. 


C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. Wyrm, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Nxconb, as follows: 


Joint resolution 62a. 
Joint resolution relating to urging Congress to pass the bill abolishing 
the use of phosphor in manufacturing matches. 

Whereas there is now before Congress a bill introduced by the Hon. 
Johx J. Esch. know as bill No. 30022; and 

Whereas this bill will abolish the use of phosphor in the manufactur- 
ing of matches, thereby doing away with the loathsome occupational 
disease known as phossy pr Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly (the senate concurring), To Congress 
to pass this bill before the close of the present session; and further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to forward to each 
of the Wisconsin Congressmen a copy of this resolution immediately 


after its passage. 3 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOMAS MORRIS, 

President of the Senate. 


C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. M. WYLIE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. STEPHENSON. I present a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which I ask may lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution Ta. 


Joint resolution requesting the Members of the United States Senate 
and of the House of Representatives from Wisconsin to vote for and 


use every effort to bring about the adoption of a joint resolution 
8 an amendment to the Federal mstitution providing that 
Jn tates Senators shall be elected the people of the several 


States. 


Whereas the following joint resolution 8 an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution providing that Un States Senators shall be 
elected by the Et of the several States has been introduced in the 
United States te: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House 12 ta tives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 
of Artiele I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 
vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article 
I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make 


or alter lations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 
Senators, e following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which shall be valid to all intents and as part of the 


purposes 
5 when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
es: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the 9 — thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
83 requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 

tate legislatures. 

“*The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of elec- 
tion to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make sags a A appointments 
until the people fill the vacancies by election, as the legislature may 


direct. 
This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 


Constitution; 

Whereas it is . that the State of Wisconsin, a leader in the 
enactment of progressive legislation, should through its Senators and 
Representatives in Congress aid to the utmost in furthering the popular 
election of United States Senators: Therefore be it 

Resolved the assembly (the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Uni States Senate and of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Wisconsin be requested to support a measure substantially 
in accord with the provisions of the resolutions hereinbefore recited. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be at once for- 
warded to the United States Senators and Members of Congress from 
the State of Wisconsin. 

C. A. INGRAM, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN J. BLAINE, 
Acting President of the Senate. 
SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
F. Writ 


3 YLIÐ, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Mr. STEPHENSON presented memorials of the Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, and of 
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the Commercial Club of Clear Lake, Wis., remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 654, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Musicians’ Union No. 
46, of Oshkosh, Wis., remonstrating against the employment 
of enlisted musicians in competition with civilians, which was“ 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ellison 
Bay, Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels post 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sister Bay, 
Wis., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for the election of the 
United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DEPEW. I present a resolution of the lower house of 
the New York State Legislature and ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr, CULBERSON. I ask that it be read. Being a communi- 
cation from the legislature of a State, it ought to be read. 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

In ASSEMBLY, February 14, 1911. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Bush offered for the consideration of the 
house a resolution in the words following: 

“Whereas a bill (H. R. 29346) known as the Sulloway Dill, grant- 
ing 3 to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, has ages the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate: Therefore be it 

‘Resolved (if the senate concur), That we heartily approve of the 

rovisions of said bill, and we hereby respectfully request our Senators 
n Congress to vote for and use every honorable means to secure its 
passage by the Senate of the United States just as it passed the House 
of Representatives, without alteration or amendment as to benefits 


provided. 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, signed by the respective 
officers of the house, sent to each of the Senators from New York 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Mr. — put the questlon whether the house would agree to 
said resolution, and it was determined in the affirmative. 

Ord That the clerk deliver said resolution to the senate and re- 


quest their concurrence therein. 
In ASSEMBLY, February 15, 1911. 


The senate returned the concurrent resolution in relation to the Sullo- 
way bill now pending in the Senate of the United States with a m 
card arg have concurred in the passage of the same without amend- 
men 


OFFICER OF THE CLERK OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
Srarn or New YORK, County of Albany, 88: 


I, Luke McHenry, clerk of the assembly, do here certify that I 
have compared the foregoing resolution and record of proceedings of 
the assembly had thereon with the original thereof as contained in the 
original copy of the official journal of the penerang of the Assembl 
of the State of New York of the 14th and 15th days of February, 1911, 
now on file in my office; that the foregoing is a true and correct tran- 
script of said original resolution and record of the proceedings of the 
assembly had thereon on the said dates and of the whole thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto affixed my hand and official seal 
this 16th day of February, 1911. 

LUKE McHenry 


SEAL. > 

l ] Clerk of the Assembly. 

Mr. DEPEW presented memorials of Peru Grange, No. 93; 
Marilla Grange, No. 1133; Clintondale Grange, No. 957; Rush- 
ford Grange, No. 1004; Chaffee Grange, No. 987; Floyd Grange, 
No. 665; Star Grange, No. 9; Brockport Grange, No. 93, all of 
the Patrons of Husbandry; of Corinth Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation; and of sundry citizens of Slingerlands, Fort Edward, 
and Rochester Junction, all in the State of New York, remon- 
strating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Republican county com- 
mittee of Richmond County, N. Y., praying for the ratification 
of the propsed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of Islip Council, No. 49, of Islip; 
Hunting Council, No. 26, of Bridgehampton; William McKinley 
Council, No. 125, of Lockport; and Martha Washington Coun- 
cil, No. 11, of New York City, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics; of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 6, of Syracuse; Camp 
No. 41, of Newburgh; Camp No. 9, of College Point; and Camp 
No. 10, of Yonkers, Patriotic Order Sons of America; of the 


Central Federation of Labor of Albany; of the Musicians’ f 


Union No. 78, of Syracuse, all in the State of New York, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


He also presented petitions of Gaines Grange, No. 1147, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry; Wallkill River Grange, No. 983, Patrons 
of Husbandry; and of the Republican county committee of 
Richmond County, all in the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of the so-called parcels-post bill, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of Alfred M. Wood Post, No. 368, 
Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Jamaica, N. Y., and of Henry Van Aernam Post, No, 232, De- 
partment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, of Elli- 
cottville, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rochester, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the preservation of the forest reservations at the 
headwaters of navigable streams, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Boss Bakers’ Business 
Association, of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for an inspection of egg products by the 
Government, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I present two telegrams, one of which I 
ask may be read and that the second may be printed in the 
Record without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Granp Forks, N. D., February E, 1911. 
Senator P. J. MCCUMBER, Washington, D. 0.: 

At a meeting of tħe farmers and business men called at Grand Forks 
for the 8 of discussing the Lge ded agreement now before the 
Senate it was unanimously decided to express our gratitude for the 
stand you have taken and request you to use every honorable means in 
3 power to defeat the measure. Believing its passage will greatly 
njure producer without materially benefiting the consumers, and con- 
sequently reduce farm values, we believe it means loss of many millions 
of dollars per year to our State. No doubt the price of wheat until 
the past few years was largely controlled by Liverpool, but with in- 
creased consumption the same is not true at this time. There has 
been very little difference in prices between Minneapolis and Liverpool 
in the last six months. One hundred million surplus is none too much 
for a nation of 90,000,000 porns to keep constantly on hand. The 
increased interest in and adoption of better farming methods warrant 
the prediction that increased demands of the future will be more than 
met by the increased production in England, France, and Germany. We 
will do the same, and will also raise the standard of farmers and farm 
life and increase their purchasing power of our manufactured products. 

ANDREW VEITCH, Oha n. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 
Mr. McCUMBER presented the following telegram, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD : 
Fargo, N. D., February 17, 1911. 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The farmers of North Dakota would respectfully ask that you use all 
honorable means to prevent the passage of the proposed Canadian reci- 
procity agreement now before the United States Senate, knowing should 
this bill become a law it would do us great injustice. 

James HOLES. 


Mr. McCUMBER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Valley City, N. Dak., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Flaxton, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called parcels-post 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be read, and I 
wish to submit a brief statement concerning it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

BISMARCK, N. DAK., February ft, 1911. 
Hon. P. J. MCCUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


In the matter of the Sulloway pension bill— 

Resolved by senate of North Dakota (house F That we 
heartily approve of all of the provisions of said bill, and we hereby 
respectfully request our Senators in Congress to vote for and 
every honorable means to secure its N y the Senate of the 
United States just as it passes the House of Representatives, without 
alteration or amendment as to benefits provided. 

The foregoing resolution passed both houses February 17, 1911. 

ALBERT ROBERTS, 


Department Commander, Grand Army of the Republic, 
D. G. DUELL, 
Acting Adjutant General. 
Nr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it is known that a few 


days ago I submitted a substitute for the Sulloway bill as one 
of the minority of the committee of which I am chairman, 


use 


1911. 


This resolution from the State of North Dakota, through its 
legislature, requests me to vote for the Sulloway bill. I desire 
to say that if I have an opportunity I shall vote in fayor of the 
substitute which I haye recommended in lieu of the Sulloway 
bill, and that in doing so I am positive in my own mind I am 
subserving the very best interests of the veterans of the great 
Civil War; and I am equally certain that if the members of the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota were present here and 
understood the situation as I understand it they would with 
equal unanimity pass a resolution in fayor of the substitute I 
have offered upon the floor. 

I desire to say further that if the substitute is not carried I 
will then feel it my duty to vote for the original proposition as 
amended by our committee; but I am thoroughly convinced 
that the very best interests of the soldiers of the Civil War 
would require the substitute in place of the Sulloway bill. I 
think that the veterans of the Civil War can rest assured upon 
my past record, and that the bills the passage of which through 
Congress I have secured for their benefit will fully justify them 
in believing that I am in this respect acting for what I consider 
to be their very best interests. 
nie VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 

e. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota whether it is the purpose of the 
Committee on Pensions to vigorously press the legislation to 
which he has referred to a conclusion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I can answer that question 
by saying that it is the intention of the Committee on Pensions 
to secure a vote upon this general pension legislation, I know 
there are quite a number of Senators who are opposed to the 
bill which involves the greater appropriation, but I have not 
learned that there are any Senators who are opposed to the bill 
who will especially oppose allowing the Senate an opportunity 
to vote upon any substitute that may be presented; and it is 
possible that if a substitute should be carried there would be 
no objection on the part of any Senator or Senators to a vote 
upon the bill as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota and other Senators that, as one Member of 
the Senate, I shall look forward with a great deal of pleasure 
to the probability that we may have an opportunity to vote 
upon the bill reported by the committee, as well as upon any 
substitute that may be offered. This is very important legisla- 
tion, and should challenge the patriotism of every Senator who 
appreciates the sacrifices made by the soldiers of the Republic 
in the hour of our greatest trial. We can never fully show 
the depth of our gratitude for this noble service, but we can 
relieve these aged veterans from want and make their declining 
years happier by the prompt passage of this bill, and I hope 
no obstacle will now be interposed to prevent immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly wish that, because, as I stated, 
I want to have legislation at this session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I shall do so in a moment. 

Mr. President, I admit that with the short time at our dis- 
posal it is in the power of almost any one or more Senators to 
prevent legislation on anything but the general appropriation 
bills, but I sincerely hope that we shall be able to vote upon a 
proposition which passed the other House almost unanimously. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I do not believe there is a Sena- 
tor here who will not agree that I am big enough and broad 
enough, if it were in my power, to extend the benefits of the 
pension list to the men who wore the gray as well as to those 
who wore the blue. 

I want to call attention, Mr. President, to a time a few years 
ago when we assembled in Arlington, when 342 dead bodies of 
brave soldiers were brought back from Cuba that they might 
rest in sacred soil, when the President of the United States, the 
General of the Army, and the citizens of Washington and of 
the country at large were there at that impressive ceremony. 
Mr. President, 842 corpses lay beside the 342 open graves, and 
cach casket was wrapped in the flag of our country. Walking 
down between those rows of graves, Mr. President, I saw the 
body of a boy from Texas, one from Ohio, one from Virginia, 
another from Michigan, and so on, showing that the country 
was again united and that we had one flag and one people. 

Here, Mr. President, are these dear od men of the Civil War 
growing gray and decrepit. The father must go to the soldiers’ 
home and the mother must work as long as she can, and when 
ihe can work no longer she must go to the poorhouse. 
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I say, Mr. President, in view of these facts and the earnest- 
ness with which I have tried to get up this bill and the feeling 
that I have in it, it strikes me that the Senate should give it 
prompt and favorable consideration, but there are men on the 
floor of this Senate who are doing all they can to prevent a vote 
upon this bill; and I give notice that it shall be my constant 
effort from now until the 4th day of March at least to secure a 
vote upon the bill. Each day as soon as the morning business 
is over I shall make a motion for its consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan and others. Do it now. 

Mr. SCOTT I am urged by Senators around me to ask now 
for the immediate consideration of House bill 29346. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I simply want to suggest, in 
answer to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smirx], that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] has been trying every 
day since this bill was reported, as have others of its friends, 
to get the measure up for consideration. As one of the ma- 
jority favoring the report, I propose to join with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] in doing everything possible 
to secure early action upon the Sulloway bill as reported from 
the committee and I hope it may be taken up to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, 
the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then I move that the bill be taken up; and on 
that mation I ask for a yea and nay vote. 

Mr. BAILEY. I submit that that motion is not now in 
order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not now in order. 
The order of business is now the presentation of petitions and 
memorials. 

Mr. SCOTT. I give notice that as soon as it will be in order 
I shall move to take up the bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 10675) to amend the immigra- 
tion law relative to alien seamen and stowaways, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1192) thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 31239) to authorize Park C. Abell, 
George B. Lloyd, and Andrew B. Sullivan, of Indian Head, 
Charles County, Md., to construct a bridge across the Matta- 
woman Creek near the village of Indian Head, Md., reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
21225) for the relief of certain persons having supplied labor 
and materials for the prosecution of the work of making the 
main canal of the Belle Fourche irrigation project, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1193) thereon. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN MONTANA. 


Mr. DIXON. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back the bill (S. 10761) to amend section 8 of the act of Con- 
gress of May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands 
in the State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said 
act, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1194) 
thereon. In view of the fact that the homes of 500 or 600 peo- 
ple are in jeopardy because of a ruling of the department re- 
cently made I ask unanimous consent to put the bill on its final 


ssage. 
Pathe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Let the bill first be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I want to say, by way of ex- 
planation, that this territory was opened up 18 years ago, but 
under a crude wording of the original act the department has 
recently held that soldiers’ additional homestead entries were 
not permissible within the Territory. After pursuing an unin- 
terrupted course of patenting such entries for about 18 years 
the department has held up about 500 or 600 entries made in 
good faith. The bill is merely to cure the wording of the orig- 
inal act. The department has recommended it. 
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The amendment reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
was to add at the end of the bill the words If said entries are 
in other respects regular and the laws relating thereto have 
been complied with.” so as to make the bill read: 


United States and are to the operation of laws lating the 
entry, sale, or disposal of the same: „ That no patent shall be 
denied to entries heretofore made in good faith under any of the laws 
reguiating entry, sale, or disposal of public lands, if entries are 
to E aoe and the laws relating thereto have been com- 
5 * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN PROPERTIES IN PORTO RICO, 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
report back the bill (S. 10759) relative to the exchange of cer- 
tain properties between the insular government of Porto Rico 
and the War Department, and I submit a report (No. 1191) 
thereon. As it is a short bill, and it is necessary that it be con- 
sidered early, I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes that in order to give effect to a provisional 
agreement between the governor of Porto Rico and the com- 
manding general, Department of the East, the Secretary of War 
be directed upon the release to the United States by the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico of all its rights and title to the buildings 
and grounds of the insane asylum, otherwise known as the 
“ Beneficencia Building,” and the buildings and grounds known 
as the “San Juan Military Hospital,” in San Juan, P. R., 
to convey to the government of Porto Rico all the right and title 
of the United States in and to the following property: The 
building and grounds of Santo Domingo Barracks and the 
“ Quartermaster’s Corral,” at San Juan; Fort Mayaguez, Maya- 
guez Barracks, and Mayaguez Hospital, at Mayaguez; the mili- 
tary land and buildings near Aibonito; Aguadilla Fort, at Agua- 
dila; and all of Henry Barracks, at Cayey, except Hospital 
Hill,” on which are located the hospital, commissary quarters, 
administration buildings, guardhouse, stables, etc., with metes 
and bounds as shown on map of survey by First Lieut. William 
H. Armstrong, September 12, 1909, and except so much of the 
water system of Henry Barracks as the Secretary of War shall 
determine is necessary to be retained in connection therewith. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SURPLUS POWER ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


Mr. BAILEY. I am directed by the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10574) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for 
the withdrawal frem public entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the 
reciamation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 16, 1906, to report it with a recommendation that 
it be passed with certain amendments which are indicated in 
it, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think the bill had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not understand the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HETBURN. This is the bill which provides for the 
40-year lease of water rights. : 

Mr. BAILEY. Only as to water users’ associations. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But it is of general application? 

Mr. BAILEY. No, sir. It is, by amendment reported by the 
committee, confined to the El Paso project. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh, it is confined to that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Les. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then I have nothing to say. 
keep an eye on it if it extended over. s 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands with amendments, on page 2, line 12, 
„authorized,“ to strike out to make such lease,” 
“in his discretion to make such a lease in connection 
Rio Grande project in Texas and New Mexico;” and in the 


I wanted to 


same line, before the word “years,” to strike out “forty” and 
insert “ fifty,” so as to read: 


Sec. 5. That whenever a 3 of power is necessary for the 
tion of lands, under any pro; undertaken under the said recla- 
mation act, or an opportunity afforded for the development of power 
under any — lh ples the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
lease for a period not exceeding 10 years, giving preference to municipal 
urposes, any surplus power or power privilege, and the mo: derived 
m such leases shall be covered into the reclamation and be 
paca to the credit of the 


project in Texas and New Mexico for a longer period not exceeding 50 
years, with the approval of the water users’ association or associations 
under any such project, pe age in 5 with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interlor in pursuance 
of section 6 of the reclamation act approved June 17, 1902. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION, 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 344, submitted by Mr. Carrer on the 10th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, or a subcommittee thereof, be, the same is hereby, authorized 
to employ a stenographer from time to time as may be n to 
8 such hearings as may be had on bills and matters pen before 
said committee, and have the same printed for the use of said com- 
mittee, and that such stenographer be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

MARY E. HICKCOX. 


Mr. KEAN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 342, submitted by Mr. Nrxon on the 10th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Mary E. Hickcox, widew of John 
S. Hickcox, late a folder of the United States Senate, a sum equal to 
six months’ salary at the rate he was receiv by law at the-time of 
his demise, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. OWEN: I should like to call up the bill (S. 10606) sup- 
plementary to and amendatory of the act entitled “An act for 
the division of the lands and funds ef the Osage Nation of 
Indians in Oklahoma,” approved June 28, 1906, and for other 

which was read several days ago. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is not. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then I ask that the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma go over until morning business is over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. The bill has already been read. 
It is a department bill. It will require only a moment or two. 
I hope the Senator from West Virginia will not object. 

Mr. SCOTT. I only ask for the regular order of business. 
I tried to get a very important bill up a few minutes ago and 
it was objected to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: 

A bill (S. 10849) to authorize the city of Shreveport to con- 
struct a bridge across Red River; to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A bill (S. 10850) granting an increase of pension to George M. 
Roak (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WETMORE: ~ 

A bill (S. 10851) to acquire land along the course of 
Creek for the purpose of connecting Potomac Park with the 
Zoological Park and Rock Creek Park, and providing a new lo- 
cation for the United States Botanic Garden; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LORIMER: 

A bill (S. 10852) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
W. Eystra; and 
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A bill (S. 10853) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Penwarden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

A bill (S. 10854) granting an increase of pension to Lorentz 
Thoreson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 10855) granting an increase of pension to John 
Leister (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 10856) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Garbison; and 

A bill (S. 10857) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Antram (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: 

A bill (S. 10858) granting a pension to Allie W. Thompson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 10859) for the relief of the heirs of Matthias Leon- 
ardy; to the Committee on Claims, 


REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


Mr. BACON. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask may 
be considered at this time. It is for the purpose of filling a 
vacancy on the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, about which the regents have agreed. It will take but a 
moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia intro- 
duces a joint resolution, which will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) providing for the filling 
of a vacancy which will occur on March 1, 1911, in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress, was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of Congress, 
which will occur on March 1, 1911, by the resignation of the Hon. John 
B. Henderson, to take effect on that date, be filled by the appointment 
of Mr. John B. Henderson, jr., of Virginia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SUBMARINE TENDERS, 


Mr. FLINT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $250,000 toward the construction of one submarine 
tender, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Mr. JONES (by request) submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 32216) to promote 
reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF CIVIL AND MEXICAN WARS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War 
and the War with Mexico, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 


DECISIONS RELATING TO OYSTER TRADE. 


Mr. CULLOM submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
855), which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 
is hereby authorized to investigate the application of pure-food decisions 
Nos, 110 and 121, issued by the Pure Food Board October 14, 1909, 
and May 14, 1910, respectively, and report to the Senate proper meas- 
ures for the relief of oyster producers and shippers under said decisions, 
in order that the commercial value of said commodity may not be 
impaired or destroyed. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I rise to a personal statement. 
On Tuesday last, when I resumed the discussion of the con- 
tested-election case, I exhibited to the Senate an affidavit which 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Commins] had received and which 
he was kind enough to loan to me. After I had commented on 


it I. handed it to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN], who sits next to me, for examination, and that Senator 
handed it to some other Senator, and it was taken across the 
aisle. I assumed until I looked among my papers that it had 
been returned to my desk, but that was not done. I am sat- 
isfied that no Senator has been careless enough to mislay it, and 
that some Senator, after inspecting it, put it in his desk. I will 
ask that those who had it will make a search for it. 

I not only want to return it to the Senator from Iowa, who is 
entitled to the possession of it, but I want to print the signature 
to the affidavit for comparison. I intended to do that in the 
speech which was printed in the Recorp this morning, but was 
unable to do so for the reason which I have stated. I hope the 
Senators who inspected it will examine their desks, and if they 
find it deliver it either to the Senator from Iowa or to me. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
indicated by him, Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

Mr. MONEY. Unless that is a local bill, I will ask the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia if he will not yield to me for about three 
minutes, to call up a local bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Just as soon as I understand my bill has been 
taken up I will yield. 

Mr. MONEY. I will ask the Senator if this is a public meas- 
ure whether he will not yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
yields temporarily to the Senator from Mississippi. 


DISTRICT JUDGE FOR MISSISSIPPI, 


Mr. MONEY. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 10185) to provide for the appointment of a dis- 
trict judge in the northern and southern judicial districts in 
the State of Mississippi, and for other purposes. It has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. SCOTT. I renew my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 29346) granting pensions to certain enlisted men, sol- 
diers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Last night I voted to adjourn in order that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] might make his 
speech on the joint resolution then pending, with the under- 
standing that he should make his speech to-day. I therefore 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move that the bill be taken up. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
the title of which the Secretary has just read, 

Mr. SCOTT. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what purpose does the Sen- 
ator rise? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

1 BEVERIDGE. A motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a measure is not debatable. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If this motion carries, will it displace—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will it displace the consideration of the 
business for which we adjourned? 

5 . VICE PRESIDENT, It will not displace the unfinished 
usiness. 
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Mr: BEVERIDGE. Was there not unanimous consent? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Secretary will call the roll on 
the question of agreeing to the motion of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The Secretary called the roll; and the result was announced— 
yeas 49, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Beveridge Clark, Wyo. Gronna Piles 
Borah Cullom G nheim Richardson 
Bourne Cummins Heyburn cott 
Bradley Cu Jones Shively 
3 Depew Lorimer Smith, Mich. 
Bristow McCumber Stephenson 
Brown Dillingham. Nelson Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon Nixon Warner 
Burnham du Pont Oliver Wetmore 
Burrows Flint Owen Young 
Carte 2 Page 
Chamberlain G Penrose 
p Gamble Perkins 
NAYS—35. 
Bacon Culberson Money Stone 
Baile Davis Newlands. Swanson 
Bankhead Fletcher Overman 
Foster Paynter Taylor 
Bulkeley Frazier Percy 
Burton Johnston Rayner Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Kean Simmons Warren: 
‘rane Smi Watson 
Crawford Martin Smith. 85 C. 
NOT VOTING 7. 
Aldrich Hale Root Terrell 
Gore La Follette Smoot 


So the motion. was agreed to; and the Senate; as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R.. 29346) 
granting pensions to certain enlisted men,. soldiers and officers, 
who: served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


5 75 it enacted, eto, That any 5 — who served 90 ise or more in the 
or nayal service of: the tod Sta 


— 7 of 1 per month; Sean aon 
$36. per 


SS, and —.— Seaton 3 25 mn "trom: the date. of the a 
of the application x the. Bureau of Pensions after the passage an 


cation to the Commissioner of Pensions; in suclt form as he may pre- 
weribe, receive the benefits at this: act; and nothing: herein contained 


receivi: 
urt Mer, 
A then l pension under any other general or cial law than he 
would be: entitled to 3 under the provisions herein shall be pen- 
en rea under this. act. 
That the benefits of this act shall include any person: who 
—— che riod of time therein specified during the late en —.— 
or in the War with Mexico; and who is now or may: hereafter 
entitled to 5 under the acts a June 27, 1890, February 18. 15 1895, 
3 of July 1, 190: “and June 28, 1906,. or the 
acts of sand Mareh pr Ra 3, "1891, ebruary 17, 1897, February 
arch 


6, 1907, and 

Sexe. That eg — ius service shall not be considered: in applica- 
tions led hereunder. 

SEC. That no pension attorney, a agent, or other shall 
be a dia to receive any com for services rende: in present- 

ar. claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension under 
ac 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. There is one committee amend- 
ment. It will. be read. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there a report with the bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. There is a report. I hope it is on the Senators 
desk. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not want to read it, but I want the Sen- 
ate to hear it. I call for the reading of the report. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Texas allow the amend- 
ment to the bill to be first announced? 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the report ought to be read, and then 
the amendment can be acted on. 

Mr. LODGE. Let me ask, if I max, is there no report except 
the House report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a Senate committee re- 
port, which the Secretary will now read: 

Mr. LODGE. I have tried to get the Senate committee re- 
port, but have as yet been unsuccessful: 

Mr. SCOTT. I will hand a copy to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER.. [ask that the Secretary read not only the 
majority report, but also the minority report 

Mr. LODGE. Les. 


Mr. BAILEY. Yes; there are two. 

Mr. LODGE. For that purpose I think it would be well; if 
the Senator does not object, to have the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] read first. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well: 

Mr. LODGE. And then the minority report. 

Mr: SCOTT. I should like very much if Senators would 
allow the amendment to the original bill to be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Committee 
on Pensions will be read. 

The Secrerary. In section 1, page 2, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” strike out “ thirty-six” and insert thirty,“ so as to 


Seventy-five years or over, $30 per month. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from. North Dakota 
proposes an. amendment, which will be read: 
: The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
nsert: 


That section 1 of an act entitled En act granting pensions to certain 
enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and the 
War with Mexico,” are 8 6, 1907, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

‘That any person who served 90 days or more in 89 — military or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, and who 
has roen honorably discharged therefrom, shall, upom application: there- 
for, be: entitled: to receive a pension upon reaching. th the age s fied: im 


the following table, in an amount therein mentioned, acco’ g to the 


days or years of his- service, to. wit: 

5 Sixty-two years: Ninety days’ service, $12; T year's service, $13; 2 
years’ service, $14; 3 Ninety, service, $15; 4 135 1 service, 816. 

S Sixty-six years: 1 


“Seventy years: Ninety ‘angst pa press $15; 1 year’s service, $16; 2 
years’ serv fas Th $17; 3 years’ service, $18; 4 years’ service, $19. 

* Seventy- Ninety days’ service; $21; 1 year’s. a $22; 
2 years’ Gavin 73 years’ service,. ; 4 years’ service, $25. 

“That the wy provision shall a ae ‘to the 1 soldiers, and 
sailors of the War with Mexico, ex it apply t days’ service shall’ en- 
title such officers, soldiers, or sailors. to he etn that would be al- 
8 the officers, soldiers, or sailors of the Civil. War having 90 days’ 
service.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 


report of the committee will be read: 
Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to make a suggestion to the Sen- 


`| ator from North Dakota, whether he ouglit not to insert sections 


3 and 4 of the original bill in his substitute, providing that rank 
shall not be considered and that no pension attorney or claim» 
agent shall receive any compensation: for services: rendered: 

Mr: McOUMBER. I will state to the Senator that my substi- 
tute does not interfere with those sections, but is a substitute 
for the other provisions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it is a substitute for the entire 
bill: 

Mr: LODGE. The amendment proposes to strike out all after 
the enacting: clause: 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator had better modify his 
amendment by adding sections 3 and 4 of the original bill to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not intend to strike out those sec- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be 
stated: 

Mr: GALLINGHR. I will move that sections 3 and 4 of the 
bill, to be numbered sections 2 and 3, be added to the substitute: 
of the Senator from North Dakota, or the Senator can. modify 
his amendment. by adding those sections. 

Mr. BURKETT. Would it not be better, since this is the 
House bill, to offer the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for sections 1 and 2 of the House bill? Then we will be perfect- 
ing the House bill rather than perfecting the substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator wishes to put it in that 
form I have no objection: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. Scorr from 
the Committee on Pensions on the 13th instant, as follows: 

The report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions of the House of 
Representatives, hereto appended, is adopted, and the passage of the 
bill is recommended when amended as follows: 

On page I, line 14, 22 955 gut the word “ thirty-six” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word hirty.” 

As the bill passed the House of Representatives it carried a rate of 
836 per month for soldiers who had served 90 days or more and who 
had arrived at the age of 1 years eens the amount above 
present rate $16 per month. the opinion of your committee this 
great increase on account of rent age is not warranted, and your 


committee believe that a rate of $30 per month would be more equitable 
in view of the fact that at the age of 70 years the rate is $25 per 


F 


month; and hence recommend making the rate at 75 years and over 
2 per month: instead of 530 as provided in the bill as it passed the 
ouse. 
An estimate from the Secretary of the Interior submitted to your 
committee is to the effect that the reduction of this rate to 830 per 
month would reduce the estimate of total cost of this bill, as set forth 
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the total cost the bill $40,795,643. 
It might be added that a later report from the Secretary of the In- 
terior is to the effect that o to the fact that all claims arising un- 


der this bill could not be adju ted the first year, it is probable that 
the additional cost, over and above the estimated pension appropria- 
tion, for the first year, will be about $30,000,000, as set out im the 


following letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 4, 1911. 

Sık: Referring further to the bill (H. R. 29346) granting pensions 
to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico, I have the honor to advise you (in re- 
sponse to your verbal nest for an estimate as to the probable amount 
required for the payment of pensions for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1912, and June 30, 1918) as follows: 

It is estimated that should such a bill become a law there would be 
issued between the date of its enactment and June 30, 1912, some 
300,000 certificates thereunder. This would cause an increase of about 

80,000,000 in the disbursements for pensions for the fiscal year ending 
une 80, 1912, and would require an appropriation for that year of ap- 
proximately 3 

The full effect of the bill, however, would not be felt until the second 

ear after its enactment. It is believed that there would be issued 

ereunder gener taa fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, between 150,000 
and 200,000 certificates, including the increase certificates which would 
be allowed on account of pensioners thereunder reaching the ages en- 
titling them to the next higher rates. ‘The average value of first pay- 
ments on the certificates issued during the last two fiscal years was 
about $52. On account of the increased rates provided by this bill the 
average first payments during the second year after its passage would 
be about $100. In addition to the first payments the new certificates 
to be issued during the fiscal year 1913 would add approximately 
$15,000,000 more to the disbursements for that year. he amount 
which would therefore be uired for the payment of pensions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, should this bill be enacted into law 
F210 G00 1 geal to the best information now at hand, be about 

The loss to the roll on account of the death of pensioners has been 
fully taken into consideration in reaching the above conclusions. Such 


loss would toa t extent, overcome by the increased rates to 
which a 1 percentage of the survivors would be entitled by reason 
of their a ing the next higher age specified in the bill entitling them 


to the increased rates provided thereunder. 

The height of the e ditures under this bill would be reached dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1913. The decrease in the first payments during the 
following year, together with the losses by death, would probably cause 
a decrease of some $10,000,000 in the cost of pensions for the following 
year, and the loss to the roll by reason of death would probably cause a 
reduction of about $5,000,000 per year thereafter. 

Very respectfully, R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 

Hon. P. J. 3 

Chairman Committee on Pensions, United States Senate. 


[House Report No. 1767, Sixty-first Congress, third sesslon.] 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 
29346, granting pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, 
who served in the Civil War and the War with Mexico, haying had the 
same under consideration, leave to report as follows: 

This bill, if enacted into law, nt to all persons who served 
90 days or over in the Civil War or 60 days or over in the Mexican 
War, and who have reached the age of 62 years, a pension of 9 ye 
month. This is per month more than is now allowed under the 
act of February 6, 1907; 65 years, $20 per month. This is a new 
rating. Under the existing age act there is no rating between the 
of 94 and 70 hay ng ge your committee thinks this is 
soldier, and that in dec years, with a rity of t 

tially or wholly unfit to mannal labor, there should 
Trerease allowed at the age of 65 years; hence the recommendation of 
a new rate of $20 per month; 70 years, $25 per month. This is an 
increase of $10 per month over the existing rates; 75 years of age, $36 
per month, tog -aa increase of 816 per month over the amount now 
allowed under maximum rate of the age act. 

Congress in the last few years has become 3 a pension 
bureau. With old age and its attendant infi: es creeping upon the 
survivors of both the Civil and Mexican Wars, there is not a Member 
of either branch of Congress who is not besieged with hundreds of the 
most dese and pitiable cases where the beneficiary is pleading for 
relief act, there being no 9 law to cover these dis- 
tressing cases. The Committees of Congress, working night 
and by day, have been able to bring relief to a few thousand soldiers, yet 
in comparison with the thousands who are still knocking at its doors 
for help, it is but a drop in the bucket. In this Co: alone there 
bas been referred to the two Pension Committees of the House of 
Ropresentatives more than 20,000 bilis for cig A Serr Among 
this vast number are thousands of blind, à ridden, and pain- 
racked soldiers with long and honorable whose cases can never 
— 6 mas iee Saven and who will be obliged to pass 
their last n misery and want. 

Your — feels that the time has come when there should be 
something done to relieve the Pension Committees of ess from the 
tremendous amount of work that confronts them; that instead of tak- 

up the few cases that the committees can possibly consider, all 
soldiers should be put upon an equal footing, and in their few remain- 
ual justice should be meted out to all. The so-called Mc- 

6, 1907, has proven a great blessing to the 
that it has not lessened the work of Con- 


should be 
his last days may be days of ce and conten 
A with the rates sufficiently equitable and just that 


measured by dollars or cents or by any pecuniary emolument, and the 
least this great Nation can do is to see that 88 comfortably cared 
for in their few remaining years. With over 100 of them 


24 hours, or at the rate of over 3,000 a month, the ranks 8 be- 


as vey ember 5 personal contact, are practically hopeless 
p 


and helpless invalids. e veterans are to be hel at all they 
should be helped sufficiently so that they will not be obliged to appeal 
immediately to Congress for special legislation in order that they may 
secure for themselyes relief sufficient to purchase the absolute n 


of life. The country can afford to give increase to the old veterans, 
as it has grown wealthy and powerful on account of the services they 


rendered. 

According to the information furnished you committee by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, the estimated cost of carrying out the provisions 
of this proposed bill is as follows: 


sum to the present pension appro: 

is if we are to br ‘the pension of 
ess will be relieved of a vast amount 
ven to the veteran 
lainest way, in his old 
e bill is efore rec- 


While these estimates add a 1 


age. ese facts in 


ommended. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I withdrav. my request for 
the time being for the reading of the minority report for the 
reason that I am afraid that some Senators will lose the 
principal features in the report on account of the large numbet 
of tables that are inserted therein for their further investiga- 
tion. I want to place this matter just as clearly as I can ina 
very few minutes before the Senate, so that Senators can 
understand the proposition as it is now before them. 

Mr. President, let us remember now that under the present 
service-pension law—and the pending bill is a service-pension 
bill only—there are three rungs in a ladder of progression upon 
which are based the amount which will be received by the sol- 
diers at certain ages. They are as follows: Those who have 
served 90 days and are 62 years of age are receiving $12 per 
month; those who are 70 years of age are receiving $15 a 
month; and those who are 75 years of age are receiving $20 
per month. 

The Grand Army of the Republic have a committee called 
the committee on pensions and legislation. That committee at 
the encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic in August 
last, I believe, passed a resolution declaring what they believed 
to be a fair and just pension law and recommended a bill ac- - 
cordingly. In that bill, which relates to those who have served 
90 days, or any length of time beyond that, they have placed an 
additional rung in this ladder of progression, and provided that 
those who are 62 years of age are to receive $12, which is the 
same as they are receiving now; when they reach the age of 66 
years, under that recommendation, they would receive $15; at 
70 years, $20; and at 75 years, $25. In other words, the 62-year- 
old men would be upon the same plane that they are now; the 
66-year-old men would be raised.from $12 to $15; the 70-year- 
en from $15 to $20; and the 75-year-old men from $20 
0 ic 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Daketa yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. n Is the Senator discussing the minority 
report 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am discussing now what the Grand 
Army of the Republic requested of Congress at its last meeting. 

This would require, Mr. President, an appropriation, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the department, of $17,210,992. In round 
numbers it would require an addition of $17,000,000 to the pen- 
sion rolls, and would require an appropriation to meet it of 
that amount. 

Following the Grand Army of the Republic bill, which was in- 

troduced in the Senate by me, came the Sulloway bill. The 
Sulloway bill raises the 62-year-old men from $12 to $15 per 
month, the ‘65-year-old men from $12 to $20 per month, the T0- 
year-old men from $15 to $25 per month, and the 75-year-old 
men from $20 to $36 per month. We have reduced that by 
striking out “thirty-six” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty,” so that the 75-year-old man will receive, if the Sul- 
oway. bill passes as proposed to be amended, only $30 per 
mon 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. The only difference between the bill as re- 
ported by the committee on the Sulloway bill is the reduction 
from $36 to $30? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the soldier who has reached the age 
of 75 years. 

Mr. BROWN. And in other respects it is the same? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In other respects it is the same. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GAMBLE. How many veterans who are now drawing 
pensions and who are 75 years of age would this affect? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If I remember—it is stated in the re- 
port—something over 50.000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Sixty-three thousand four hundred and sixty- 
one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The number is stated in the report. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the junior Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield, but I would rather the Senator 
would let me boil my statement down clearly so that Senators 
can understand it, and then I can go into details. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I will not take the Senator's time to any 
great extent. I want to get as much information as I can out 
of the statement of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Neither the Sulloway bill nor the sub- 
stitute fixes the rate as low as the Grand Army itself recom- 
mended at its last encampment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the proposed substitute the rates 
are lower in some cases and higher in others; but neither the 
Sulloway bill nor the Sulloway bill with the amendment of the 
committee makes the rates lower. 

I have explained the Sulloway bill. It will require, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Department of the Interior, for the 
year 1912 an additional appropriation of $30,000,000; it will 
require in 1913 an additional appropriation of $45,000,000, in 
round numbers, over and above what would be allowed without 
the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. President, there was considerable complaint by the old 
soldiers about 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question before he 
leaves the Sulloway bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I have heard it stated as coming from the 
department that the Sulloway bill as it passed the House 
would add in 10 years an expenditure of $400,000,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think that is true. 
I think that it is impossible for that to be true, because the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Pensions is to the effect that in 
the third year there would be a shrinkage of $5,000,000 and 
probably $5,000,000 a year thereafter for several years. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has.stated—and that is what 
called my attention to it—that in 1913 it would require $45,- 
000,000. Now, would it, over a period of 10 years, average as 
much as $40,000,000? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not made that estimate, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I think not; but I prefer now to just explain this matter 
clearly, and then I will take that up. 

Mr. President, on account of some complaint and after con- 
siderable correspondence with members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, I introduced a substitute for the Sulloway bill. 
That substitute adopted a double standard of measurement of 
pensions. Under that the man 62 years of age, if he had 
served 90 days, still receives his $12; and, in fact, I have not 
raised the 90-day man under this substitute in any instance 
except a dollar a month on the soldier who has arrived at the 
age of 70 years and a dollar a month on those who have arrived 
at the age of 75 years. So under this the soldier who is 62 
years of age and has served 90 days will receive a pension of 
$12 per month. If he is 66 years of age he will receive $13 
a month; 70 years of age, $15 a month; and 75 years of age, 
$21 a month; and for each additional year there will be allowed 
a dollar a month in addition to what he would receive for the 
90 days’ service. 


For instance, I have before me a letter from a member of 
one of the posts that I am acquainted with. He racites 
that he is yet under 70 years of age; that he is receiving $12 
a month; that he served four years and some months; that 
there are four other members of his post who served but a trifle 
over 90 days, but who came in at the close of the year when we 
were pressed for men, and who were older than the average 
soldier, who are receiving $20 a month now, and under the 
Sulloway bill would receive $36 a month, while the man who 
served the four years would be receiving $15 a month. 

To cure that we have adopted this double standard, which 
will take into consideration not only the age but also the 
service of the soldier, and will to a certain extent eliminate 
those conditions which seem to act unjustly. 

I want to call attention to what this means to the Treasury 
of the United States. While under the Sulloway bill it would 
require but $30,000,000 the first year, it would require about 
$45,000,000 the second year in addition to what would be 
granted without any additional laws. Under this provision 
there would be required $8,489,148; say, in round numbers, 
$5,500,000. 

I want to call attention to the fact that this would all be 
the first year. The next year there would be a decrease of 
about $2,000,000, and $2,000,000 annually thereafter. But here 
is the more important feature that I want Senators to look 
at for a single moment, and that is this: The pension estimate 
for the year 1912 is $153,638,000. If we add to that what would 
be required to take care of all of the cases under the proposed 
amendment we would appropriate $162,063,000 in round num- 
bers. 

I want to call attention right here that in 1909 we used 
$164,826,000 for paying pensions and the costs incident to the 
running of the pension department. In other words, to carry 
out this law we would need $2,763,000 less than we used in 
1909. There would be a saving of over $2,000,000 instead of an 
addition. 

Now, in 1910 we used 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les. 5 

Mr. NELSON. That saving arises from the deaths that have 
occurred. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes, certainly; the saving arises entirely 
from the deaths. 

Mr. NELSON. Among the old soldiers? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes. I have called attention to the fact 
that we have estimated for only $153,638,000 to carry out the 
requirements of pensions for the ensuing year. 

I call attention of Senators again to the fact that in 1910 we 
paid $162,631,729, or $162,500,000 in round numbers. This 
amendment would require but $162,000,000, or $568,000 less 
than we used to pay pensions in 1910. 

The only question then is, to what extent we ought to go in 
order to meet the requirements and the demands of the surviv- 
ing veterans of the Civil War. I call attention to the fact that 
in this amendment we have in several instances granted to those 
who have had the longer service more than would be granted 
under the bill that was recommended by the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and we have granted as much in every instance under 
this bill as the highest amount that was asked by the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The only difference is this: That while some of the 90-day 
men and one-year men and less-than-one-year men would receive 
$25 under the bill that was recommended by the Grand Army 
of the Republic, they will not receive this unless they served 
four years, and only $24 a month if they served but three years, 
and the 90-day men are given $1 a month more than they are 
receiving under the present bill. 

Mr. President, the question that is appealing to me is the 
question of our financial condition; the question whether or not, 
considering the state of the Treasury of the United States and 
what it probably will be at the end of the year, we should add 
thirty to fifty million dollars to the pension roll. 

While I believe that the time is coming, and should come, 
when every soldier who has reached the age of 70 years should 
receive $30 a month—eyven more than is granted by the Sullo- 
way bill—my conviction is that if we can not reach that by a 
single step, we ought to try to reach it by successive steps, and 
enact, if we can, a bill that will be accepted by both branches 
of Congress and by the President of the United States, and 
which will give adequate relief to the soldiers of the Civil War 
under the present conditions. 
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I am not at all concerned about the idea that anything will 
be the last general legislation that we shall have; that any one 
act will be the limit of the action of the Congress of the United 
States. I believe if we can once get on a more equitable basis 
that will be established by this double standard we can increase 
the pensions next year a dollar more, the next year a dollar 
more; and we will very soon reach the full amount, and more 
than the amount that would be required to fulfill the demands 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from North Dakota forgets that 
the soldiers are dying at the rate of about 5,000 a month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SCOTT. Five thousand died in December. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The deaths were about 35,000 last year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The deaths last year were about 35,000; 
and I agree with the Senator from West Virginia that there 
were nearly 5,000 in December. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; at least those are the figures I got. But 
apparently the soldiers are not dying fast enough to suit some 
of the Senators. They want to reduce this appropriation, and 
the veterans are not dying fast enough. They are dying at the 
rate of one every 11 minutes. Several have died since we took 
up this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Florida? 4 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to ask the Senator how it is, if 
they are dying at the rate he mentions, the pension rolis keep 


Mr. CURTIS. The pensions have not been increasing; they 
have been decreasing. The Spanish-American War veterans 
who are justly entitled to pensions have been added to the roll, 
in addition to those of the Civil War. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it is a correct statement that as the 
pensioners have diminished the pension appropriations have 
increased. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Kansas answered that by 
saying survivors of the Spanish-American War have been added. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think he did answer it. I think I can 
demonstrate it by the figures. : 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The Senator from North Dakota has just read 
a statement of the reductions that have been made in the last 
three years. In 1909 there was $164,826,287.50 disbursed for 
pensions, while the amount carried in the bill for the coming 
year amounts to $153,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. Here is the proposition: With the rapid death 
rate that has been spoken of, the face of this report shows that 
the appropriations in three years will reach $210,000,000, the 
highest ever known. 

Mr. CURTIS. That estimate was made on the original bill, 


and does not give the correct figures on this bill. The highest 


figure placed under this bill is an increase of $40,000,000 next 
year. This year only $30,000,000 will be required if the bill is 
enacted into law as reported from the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. Senators talk about the funds. We will have 
on the Ist day of July in the general fund about $100,000,000. 
There is no earthly excuse for delaying action on this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not pretend to know the details of pen- 
sion expenditures; I propose to look into them; but I do know 
that there is no surplus in the Treasury such as the Senator 
has described. There will never be such a surplus in the Treas- 
ury. We are about to issue bonds now to pay for the Panama 
Cana 


1. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to read from a statement of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury showing there will be a surplus on the 
Ist of July of nearly $16,000,000 as estimated, and there was a 
total balance in the general fund on February 9, 1911, of 
nearly $85,000,000; and if you can issue bonds to build the 
Panama Canal, why not, if necessary, issue bonds to pay just 
pensions to the soldiers who preserved the Union and upheld 
this Government of ours? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am interested, Mr. President, in getting 
through both Houses of Congress a pension law that will be 
signed by the President of the United States and become a law 
at this session. I have stated that if this amendment which I 
propose does not prevail I still will vote for the bill as it was 
reported by the majority of the committee. 


Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator’s substitute—I have not 
followed it—make any difference between those soldiers who 
served only three months and those who served a longer 
period—a year, or two years? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is just exactly what I have been ex- 
plaining, that it adds a dollar a month for each additional 
year of service. It takes the 90-day man and leaves him 
exactly the same as he is to-day, with the exception that if he 
is 66 years of age he is to receive a dollar a month more than 
to-day, and if he is 75 years of age a dollar more than he would 
receive to-day. 

Mr. NELSON. Fifteen dollars, then? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the 90-day proposition; then, for 
each additional year, each soldier that would come under these 
subdivisions would be allowed a dollar a month extra, until 
the four years would give him $4 a month more than he is re- 
ceiving now. The 3-year man would receive $3 a month more 
than he is receiving now; and the 2-year man $2 more, and 


80 on. 


Mr. NELSON. This would increase the 90-day man— that is, 
those that had reached the age limit—up to $15. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; not the 

Mr. NELSON. If he has attained the age of 75 years 

Mr. McCUMBER. If he is 75, he gets $21. 

Mr. NELSON. Twenty-one dollars? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Twenty-one dollars, if he is 75 years of 
age. 

Mr, NELSON. And the bill makes no difference between a 
man who is a millionaire and a man who really needs it. They 
all get it alike? 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have under all of the bills entirely 
eliminated all matter of physical disability and of financial abil- 
ity in the consideration of a purely service pension roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the House report on the Sulloway bill 
there is a sentence which appeals to us all. It reads: ; 


Among this vast number are thousands of blind, paralyzed, bed- 
ridden, and pain-racked soldiers, with long and honorable records. 


I will ask the Senator from North Dakota if his committee 
has ever taken into consideration the propriety or desirability 
of presenting a bill that would take care of those who are in 
this condition of extreme physical disability, taking care of 
that class that most needs pensions from the Government? 
These bills that are before us do not make any difference 
between the man who is well and the man who is broken in 
health, some of them requiring the constant aid and attendance 
of another. They make no difference between the man who has 
a million dollars and the man who has not a penny. 

I have thought for a long while that it would be a wise 
thing if the committee would take up the matter of giving the 
large peusions to the men who are in the hopeless and helpless 
condition that the House committee represents as haying over- 
taken a great many of the soldiers, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will answer that in just a moment. 
I want now to present another matter in answer to the feel- 
ing, possibly, on the part of some veterans of the Civil War 
that we are not progressing rapidly enough in the increases on 
general pension legislation. 

I call attention to the fact that for 17 years—from June 27, 
1890, until February 6, 1907—there was no general pension legis- 
lation whatever, and since that time, in the last four years, we 
have enacted the following legislation: The act of February 6, 
1907, which increased the amount annually distributed among 
the pensioners $16,000,000; the act of April 9, 1908, which in- 
creased the amount that was given to the widows of soldiers 
$13,000,000; and if this act or the substitute which I propose 
should pass we would have increased the amount about $8,500,- 
000 more, making in all about $38,000,000 increase within the 
last four years. 

I think we have been advancing quite rapidly along in that 
direction and that we will be able to meet the exigencies of 
the demands of the soldiers probably as rapidly as they will 
arise. 

Right here I wish to answer the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER]. We have eliminated 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 
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The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators 
shall be elected by the people ef the several States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that at 2.30 
other business has been provided for and that the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] does not care to enter upon the dis- 
cussion at this time, as he would not be likely to have time to 
close. 

Mr. NELSON. I would not have time to finish my remarks 
before the time set for the eulogies. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that we may take up 
the joint resolution upon Monday immediately after the reading 
of the Journal, and that we may vote upon the Sutherland 
amendment at 2 o’clock on that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks unan- 
imous consent that the unfinished business be taken up on Mon- 
day—did the Senator say immediately after the reading of the 
Journal or after the morning business? 

Mr. BORAH. After the reading of the Journal, in order to 
give the Senator from Minnesota ample time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that a vote be taken on the 
Sutherland amendment at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. BORAH. At 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is as far as the request goes? 

Mr. BORAH. That is as far as the request goes. ; 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish the Senator would not urge that 
request, The Senator from Minnesota wishes to be heard on the 
joint resolution. I will undoubtedly submit some few remarks 
on the same proposition. It would not give us time before we 
would be compelled to vote upon it. The time allowed might 
be entirely consumed by the Senator from Minnesota in the 
manner in which he desires to discuss it. 

Mr. SCOTT. At what hour did the Senator from Idaho ask 
that the vote be taken? 

Mr. McCUMBER. At 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SCOTT. Why not say on that day? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There are eulogies on that day. If the 
Senator would fix it for Tuesday or Wednesday, I would have 
no objection. 

Mr. BORAH. I am unable to put it on Tuesday, because 
there are other matters which have been assigned for that day; 
that is, the record is closed for that day, practically. I would be 
willing to extend it until 2.30 p. m. That would give sufficient 
time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of 
the Senator from Idaho to the fact that at 2.30 the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martrn] has given notice he will ask the 
Senate to consider resolutions commemorative of the memory 
of the late Senator DANIEL and the late Senator MCENERY. 

Mr. KHAN. Say at 2.20. 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask that it be fixed at 2.20, then. That 
will give us time to take a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that immediately after the reading of the 
Journal on Monday the unfinished business of the Senate be 
taken up, and that at 2.20 on that day a vote be taken on the 
Sutherland amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I will have to object to a time on 
that day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask then that we proceed with the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota desire to proceed? 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to say a few words in reply to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not finished. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then go ahead. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not like to speak on one subject when 
another one is before the Senate. Must I finish on the joint 
resolution the brief statement I was about to make? 

Mr. SCOTT (to Mr. McCumser). Ask to lay it aside. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that I can control the sub- 
ject upon which the Senator desires to address his remarks. 
The joint resolution being before the Senate, if the Senator 
desires to talk on the subject on which he has been talking he 
may do so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would not the Senator agree to let the 
joint resolution be temporarily laid aside until I finish? 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is not necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. It is not necessary to do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; I will finish what I had to say. 
I rather dislike to do it, as another subject is before the Senate, 
but I wanted to answer the question by the Senator from New 


Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], in which he wished to know 

whether I had proposed any general legislation that would take 

cere of the poor and absolutely destitute veterans of the Civil 
ar. 

Mr. President, in the year 1910 we took care of over 6,000 
cases of destitution by private pension legislation. This year 
we will take care of about 3,000 cases of destitute soldiers. If 
I may have the attention of Senators, because many of them 
seem to be restive under this private pension legislation and feel 
that it is simply looting the Treasury of the United States, it 
is probably fair for me to say that in no case have we ever 
voted enough money in private pension bills to amount to a 
million dollars in a single year. The greatest amount that we 
have ever voted was in the year 1910, in which we added about 
$850,000 by reason of private pension legislation. In an ordi- 
nary year we vote about the same as we will vote this year, an 
average of 3,000 cases. Of the amount that would be required 
to give the additional pensions for the 8,000 cases there will be 
an equal amount lost by the death of those to whom we have 
granted private pensions; in other words, the increase by pri- 
vate pension legislation is taken care of by the death of those 
who have been recipients of that legislation. 

Now, let me call attention to another matter, and it is in 
answer to the proposition I have seen in the press of the country 
to the effect that the private pension legislation evidences sim- 
ply a desire of Senators and Representatives to take care of 
some of their particular friends. This is met and answered 
and refuted by the fact that last year there were 70 deaths out 
of every 1,000 pensioners generally, and there were 150 deaths 
out of every 1,000 of those granted relief under private legis- 
lation. In other words, the death rate is more than twice as 
great in those cases where private pensions have been granted 
as in the other pension cases. All this shows that we are try- 
ing, as near as we can, to meet those cases where relief is 
required. 

The Senator from New Hampshire asked me if we are con- 
sidering legislation for those extreme cases that he has men- 
tioned. In answer to that I reply that nearly 400 Congressmen 
and more than 90 Senators by bills which they introduce in 
Congress are taking care of every one of the most destitute 
cases; and I believe, Mr. President, if there is a single old 
soldier destitute and hapless whose case has not been taken care 
of amply by the Committee on Pensions of the two Houses a 
telegram to the chairman of either of those committees would 
bring speedy relief. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator does not quite state 
that matter accurately. The report from which I read, made 
by a Member of the House of Representatives, represents that 
20,000 private pension bills have been introduced during this 
Congress. We will pass a very small proportion of those. So 
we do not amply take.care of all the cases of extreme destitu- 
tion and suffering, and in the very nature of things we can not 
do it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator is assuming that every 
one of those cases represents destitution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume that no Senator would introduce 
a private pension bill unless it was in a case of destitution or 
extreme suffering. I would not, and I have not done so. j 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish that all followed the same rule 
as the Senator from New Hampshire, but unhappily that does 
not seem to be the rule which has governed. The pension bills 
have been introduced, and it is left for the committees to weed 
out the poor ones and take the most worthy cases. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, one other question, 
if it will not disturb the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some 10 years ago I offered an amend- 
ment, I think to the pension appropriation bill, that I thought 
was in the interest of the soldiers and in the interest of the 
Treasury of the United States. It was to cut off from pensions 
the young women who are marrying the old soldiers 50 years 
after the war. We are going along that same road to-day. We 
have on the pension roll now several thousand widows of 
soldiers of the War of 1812. 

If we continue to pension that class of widows, we will have 
on the pension roll 50 or 60 years from now widows who had 
no relation whatever to the war. It seems to me that we ought 
to purge the pension roll to that extent if it possibly can be 
done. 

I hope the committee, in its wisdom, in the near future will 
take that matter into consideration and see if we can not at 
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least save some money in that direction and give it to the poor, 
destitute, and suffering soldiers who served their country on 
the battle field. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the 
Senator ask that question of me, so that it may be made clear to 
the Senate. My first answer is that no widow is entitled to 
draw a pension if she married since 1890 unless she can prove 
oie the soldier’s death was due to wound or disease of service 
origin. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Eighteen hundred and ninety. That is 
not true of —— 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is under the general law. The law of 
1890 only allows pensions to widows who were married prior 
to that date. That is a service law only. 

But, Mr. President, here is a matter which I want Senators 
to consider right in connection with the question asked by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. There are a great many prac- 
tically young women who are marrying old soldiers who still 
wear gold braid and shoulder straps. There are very few of 
them who are marrying the old veterans who walked down in 
the ditch and did the fighting for the country; but the young 
widows who are drawing the pensions were in nearly every 
instance the wives of officers. Encouraged by the Senate of 
the United States, against the kindly advice of the chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions, we have granted them a private 
pension when they were not destitute and did not need it, and 
when they should not have been granted any private pension 
whatever. So every other one now, just as soon as there is the 
death of an officer, immediately comes in and demands private 
legislation in her favor. 

I agree with the Senator that we ought to eliminate those 
cases, but I have not had a great deal of encouragement on the 
part of the Senate in eliminating those cases, because these pri- 
vate pensions laws are passed over my objection and against my 
protest. 

Mr. President, I hope that we will forever keep out of the 
pension legislation any provision relating either to physical con- 
dition or finanical condition. We have seen the frauds that 
were practiced under it. We have seen cases where the honest 
man, who would not stretch his imagination a quarter of an 
inch in order to secure a pension, is denied, while the man of 
greater elasticity of conscience is able to slide in and get a 
pretty good pension by showing that his physical condition or 
his financial condition is worse than that of the other. 

We have eliminated both those provisions, and we have made 
the pension roll a roll of honor, without any sort of poverty or 
penury. I hope it will remain exactly in that condition. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer this substitute, with the 
idea that if we can pass it into a law we will greatly subserve 
the interests of the veterans of the Civil War, and if we carry 
the amendment I am then constrained to believe that we will 
be able to secure legislation at this session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question for my 
own information? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there a soldier who served as much as 
90 days not receiving a pension now or not entitled to it under 
the law? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there a soldier who fought in the Union 
Army and served as much as 90 days who is not getting a pen- 
sion to-day or is not entitled to one under the laws as they are 
now? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Every one of them is entitled to a pension. 
There are a great many who have not availed themselves of the 
right and who are not drawing pensions, 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are receiving pensions without 
reference to whether, then, they incurred any disability what- 
ever in the service. 

Mr. President, for the purpose of having the record correct, 
I questioned the accuracy of the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia that 5,000 soldiers of the Civil War died 
last month. 

Mr. SCOTT. No; in December, I said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In December. I have asked the Com- 
missioner of Pensions to give me the figures on that subject, 
and he has just informed me over the telephone that the num- 
ber of soldiers who died during the month of December is 2,718 
and the number of deaths in January is 3,479, which, he says, 
is considerably above the average. It is a large fatality, but it 
is not quite fair that it should go to the country that 5,000 
soldiers died in December when really less than half that 
number died during that month. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that those are the figures which were furnished me, 


whether they were correct or not, and I think the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] got the same figures. 

Now, this 90-day business appears to be a kind of stumbling- 
block. As you know, we have the Scripture for saying that 
those who were hired about the eleventh hour were entitled 
to the same pay as those who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day. I have here the data regarding a regiment that went 
into the service from Massachusetts. The Senator refers to the 
inequalities and possible injustices from making the basis of 
the bill 90 days, and much has been said about the 90-day and 
other short-term men. An examination of the records of the 
War Department will show that many of the regiments got 
into more fighting and suffered severer losses in a few months 
than other regiments did in three years of service. 

An illustration is pertinent here as to the Fifty-seventh 
Massachusetts Regiment, which left Boston Common April 18, 
1864, which was pretty late in the war. It mustered 1,052 men. 
It marched directly into the awful fighting of the Wilderness, 
where it lost 200 men. Every day thereafter it was under fire, 
losing more or less, until by the time of the Battle of Poplar 
Spring Church, September 30, 1864, it had lost 802 of the 1,052 
in killed or wounded. It could only muster 70 men under its 
colors, but they went into the fight and four of those survivors 
were killed in that battle. I think that is argument enough for 
the 90-day men. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Have they not all been given pensions? 
They were in the service for more than 90 days. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
they have not all received pensions. I sincerely hope they will 
all get pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I say so, too. 

Mr. SCOTT. And I will do everything in my power to get 
pensions for them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So will I. ` 

Mr. SCOTT. They served for $4.60 a month, that being the 
value of the depreciated currency in which they were paid when 
getting $13. The Senator’s own State gives the Confederate 
soldiers pensions. Why should he object to paying a pension 
to those who wore the blue? I will go to North Carolina and 
help him pay pensions. There are 3,000 veterans of the Mex- 
ican War, all of them over 83 years old. Some of the very best 
people in the Senator’s State are appealing to me to help get 
this bill through. Look at the territory the War with Mexico 
gave us. I believe it was an unjust war, and it ought never to 
have taken place, but look at the territory we acquired. Yet 
here you are refusing to increase the pensions of the 3,000 men 
who are left, all of them over 83 years of age. It is an outrage 
and a disgrace to this great country of ours. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
I have never failed to vote for a pension. I was on the Pen- 
sion Committee for three years; I have been here eight years, 
and I have voted for every pension bill. Every man in the 
regiment to which the Senator referred is getting a pension 
to-day who is entitled to a pension under the law. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. BORAH, I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday at 11 o’clock, 
The motion was agreed to. 
ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the people of the several States, 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent that when we meet 
upon Monday, immediately after the morning business, we take 
up the joint resolution now before the Senate and proceed with 
its consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. After the routine morning business? 

Mr. BORAH. After the routine morning business. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Chair to state the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that immediately following the disposal of 
the morning business on Monday the Senate shall take up for 
consideration Senate joint resolution 134. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We have just agreed to a motion to meet 
at 11 o'clock on Monday. The Committee on Finance will meet 
that day for hearings and will haye hearings through Monday 
and Tuesday. I will not say that the hearings will continue 
all day long, but there will be hearings on those days The 
committee will meet at 10 o’clock, and as it could not possibly 
be through by the time the Senator suggests I feel disposed te 
object to the unanimous consent, 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
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Mr. BORAH. I give notice, so that the Senate may be in- 
formed, that upon Monday, immediately after the routine morn- 
ing business, I will move to take up the joint resolution. 

Now, in view of the fact that the hour has practically arrived 
for eulogies, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LORIMER. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the 
Senate some remarks on my election to this body. I therefore 
make a request for unanimous consent that I may proceed on 
Wednesday immediately after the routine morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATORS CLAY AND DOLLIVER. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 357) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, late a Senator from the 
State of 3 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to =n proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
. That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased, 

Mr, BACON. Mr. President, it was a sad meeting of Sena- 
tors when Congress convened in December last. As they gath- 
ered in this Chamber there were four vacant seats, four names 
absent from the roll. 

Since the end of the former session, and in the interval of 
five short months, four who were Members of this body and 
so long familiar to these scenes had passed away and gone to 
their final rest. 

As the Vice President announced the close of the session 
in June he said, “Please God, that when the Senate assem- 
bles again next December we shall all be here.” The echo of 
his fervent wish had scarcely died away before the veteran 
McEnery received his death stroke while still upon the rail- 
road train that only bore him to his home in time to die 
among his loved ones. And then within five days thereafter 
passed from earth the knightly soul of DAN mL. Only too 
soon thereafter from the West there flashed over the electric 
wire the dire news that the brilliant DoLLIVER was dead. 
Last of these, and but three weeks before we convened in the 
present session, in his final sleep were closed the eyes of my 
own honored and loved colleague, ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY. 
Each of these was a prominent figure in this Chamber. The 
eldest of the four, McHnrry, patient under a physical infirm- 
ity which debarred him from many of the enjoyments within 
the reach of others, firm and unswerving in his adherence to 
policies and measures approved by him. DANIEL, eloquent in 
speech, in manner courtly, classic in mould of feature and in 
his halting gait ever a picturesque reminder of the titanic 
struggle in which he bore his part. Do ttver, the orator whose 
voice rang out like a clarion and whose onset in debate was 
like a battle charge. And Cray, ever at his post, alert to every 
duty, unwearying in labor, strong and fearless in debate, seek- 
ing out and challenging every wrong, a very tribune of the 

le. 
Pohe passing of these four Senators could but leave a great 
yoid in our midst; and their deaths, all announced in this 
Chamber within the same hour, presented a scene such as has 
never before been witnessed in the Senate since the foundation 
of the Government, and which, pray God, may never again be 
seen within these walls! 

The life of my late colleague was from his childhood one 
of wnwearying activities, one of unceasing struggle for that 
which was for the better and the higher. With him, from 
boyhood, each attainment was but a step upon the stairway 
that led to a higher plane of advancement. 

He was not cradled in luxury nor were the muscles of his 
early boyhood softened in indulgent ease. He was the eldest 
son of a modest farmer in Cobb County, Ga., where he was 
born. During his boyhood he assisted his father in the manual 
labor of the farm. At one time, since the date when he became 
n United States Senator, when passing with him through his 
native county, he pointed out to me a field where as a boy, 
during the time spared from school, he had for years himself 
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guided the plow and assisted in making the crops. On that 
same day he narrated to me an incident to which later events 
lent a more than ordinary interest. It was that, three years 
after the close of the Civil War, he was called from his plow 
in the field to the bordering roadside by his father and pre- 
sented to one who was passing by and who was to him un- 
known. It proved to be Gen. John B. Gordon, the battle- 
scarred veteran who, at 32 years of age, had, by Lee's personal 
Selection, commanded the right wing of his dauntless army. 
Gordon took the wide-eyed boy by the hand, commended his 
industry, and predicted for him a prosperous future. The boy - 
with swelling heart returned to his plow, which he had left in 
the furrow, and he who was to his youthful imagination the 
magic hero went upon his way. ‘Twenty-eight years after that 
first meeting, when Gen. Gordon closed his last term of service 
here, he who had then met him as the 15-year-old farmer boy 
succeeded him as a Senator from Georgia in this body. 

While young Cray was thus busy with the needs of the farm, 
they were not allowed to deny to him the advantages of a lib- 
eral education, and from the common and high schools, through 
the successive grades of which he passed, he was transferred 
to Hiawassee College, in the State of Tennessee, where in due 
time he was graduated with distinction. As the college doors 
closed behind him, he girded himself for the life work, which 
only ended when he finally laid down his burden 35 years later. 
During the years while he guided the plow in the field and conned 
his lessons in the village school, visions of advancement and place 
and fortune had stirred within him. And now that opportunity 
was his, the profession of the law was that with which he pro- 
posed to achieve fortune and leadership and position in public 
life. These he was to seek through the avenues to distinction 
opened in the career of a successful lawyer, the prize he set 
himself to win. Like so many men who in America have later 
achieved the highest place, when he left college he taught school 
while he prepared himself for admission to the bar. This he 
did for two years, teaching his scholars by day and himself 
studying the law books at night. Among those scholars was a 
charming, fair-haired girl, Miss Frances White, who soon there- 
after became his loving and devoted wife, sharing his every 
burden, inspiring him in every effort, encouraging him in every 
struggle, and proud of him in all his su ending with the 
highest honors within the power of the State to bestow. With 
his admission to the bar, his work of preparation was ended, 
and, like a strong athlete who begins a race, he entered the 
lists of endeavor. 

His rise at the bar was rapid, continuous in its progress, and cer- 
tain and conspicuous in its achievement. So much so that within a 
few years, while still a very young man, he was one of the recog- 
nized leaders in a bar of exceptional ability. His success in his 
profession brought him not only prominence but also material 
reward. But it was not for him to be content with the fame of 
a successful lawyer nor with its pecuniary rewards. He was 
not indifferent to the one nor neglectful of the other, but from 
the not distant field there fell upon his ears and fired his im- 
agination the echoes of political struggles, in which he was only 
too eager to take a part; and his pulses quickened as out of 
the mists of the years that stretched out before him phantom 
arms seemed to beckon him on to the public arena. He had not 
long to await his opportunity. 

The same qualities which so distinguished him here made 
him a leader in his community and section. Soon he was 
chosen to represent his county in the legislature of the State, 
where he served for six consecutive years. Here again his 
ability and superior qualities brought him success, and during 
the last two years of his service he was elected and served as 
speaker of the house of representatives. From the house of 
representatives he was transferred by popular election to the 
State senate, where he was, upon his first entrance, chosen as 
the president of that body, and so continued until the expira- 
tion of his term two years later. From being a local leader 
in his own section he had become a recognized leader in his 
State. In all the Commonwealth there was no man of wider 
and more active personal influence, and there have been few 
public men who could confidently number so many warm per- 
sonal and political friends. Without seeking the position, he 
was chosen the head and leader of the Democratic Party in his 
State, and guided and conducted it through the most exciting 
struggle for political mastery with the Populist Party. Soon 
thereafter an unexpected stroke of fate opened the door to him 
which led to the Senate. Upon the approaching close of the 
senatorial term of Gen. John B. Gordon, Charles F. Crisp, 
former Speaker of the National House of Representatives, had 
by a popular primary in the State been chosen to succeed him; 
but on the eye of the assembling of the legislature which was 
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to elect him, while his hand was outstretched to receive the 
commission which would consummate his life’s ambition, he 
was suddenly stricken in death, and the legislature, in his stead, 
chose Cray to succeed Gordon in the Senate. 

He came here March 4, 1897, when 43 years of age, and was 
then sworn into office. Together on that day we walked from 
this Chamber and witnessed on the east front of the Capitol 
the first inauguration of McKinley on as beautiful a day as 
ever shone upon this or any other city. 

Within the limits proper for these remarks it is a difficult 
task, and in a degree an impossible one, to speak in reasonably 
adequate terms of his labors and services as a Senator. From 
the outset he grappled earnestly with the task he had here 
set for himself. He was active and untiring in his labor and 
in his studies, and with each succeeding month he acquired to 
a greater and still greater extent a mastery of the work to 
be done in the Senate, until not only in the end, but during 
many years preceding the end, he was known to all the Senate, 
and to all the public as well, as one of the most hard-working, 
best-informed, and efficient of all the Senators. 

Few people realize, or indeed imagine, to the extent of one- 
tenth of the reality the great range and extent of the labors of 
the Senator who shirks no duty, who sets no limit upon the 
range of his activities, and who endeavors to set his hands to 
the work of the Senate wherever it is presented to him. It is 
a fact, realized by all who have been in a position to properly 
judge, that the work of the Senator has more than doubled 
within the past 13 years. This has resulted from the growth 
of the country and the very great development and increase in 
governmental work and in the enlargement and multiplication 
of governmental functions. But this is not the only explanation 
pf the vast range of the work of a Senator. Because the Senate 
Is a body small in numbers, and because of its liberal rules of 
procedure, each Senator has the opportunity for participation 

-and activity in every phase of the Senate’s work. He is not 
limited to the range of a particular subject of legislation, as is 
largely the case with members of other legislative bodies having 
a large number in membership and with restrictive rules. The 
business of the Senate, and the scope of its subjects for debate 
as well, are as wide as all the affairs of this great Government, 
not only in relation to its own internal affairs, but also in re- 
gard to its relations to the business and politics of all the earth. 
No small arena is this, and great is his task who daily engages 
in its struggles and who, by study and thought, is fitted for the 
arduous work. 

There are some Senators who labor only in the work of com- 
mittees and who take no part in the debates. There are other 
Senators who do little work on committees and who are only 
active in speeches or in the debates. Senator OLAY was one of 
the small number who do both. It may be confidently said that 
there was not in the Senate a more diligent and faithful worker 
than he on its committees and in its daily routine duties. 
It is equally true that he was one of the most active debaters 
in the Senate. Not only was he an almost daily participant in 
the daily current debates, but when great issues were at stake, 
after careful study, he prepared and delivered elaborate and 
exceptionally strong speeches upon the questions involved 
therein. Perhaps the most notable of these was his speech in 
opposition to the ship-subsidy bill in 1902. This was most care- 
fully prepared and was an exceedingly strong and notable 
speech and attracted the marked attention and elicited the 
strongest commendation of the press and country at large. It 
made a deep impression upon the Senate. It was recognized 
by all as far and away the strongest speech which was delivered 
in that notable debate and as having exerted a potent influence 
in defeating the passage of the bill. 

Many other speeches of high excellence were made by him 
of which time will not now permit the mention, but among 
them, his speeches on the Sugar Trust will be long remembered. 
In addition to the work of the committees and in the open 
sessions of the Senate, his general work on a hundred lines, 
which are ever pressing here, but of which the public knows 
little, was immense. He not only did his own work, but was 
constantly helping his colleagues in the House and Senate in 
accomplishing theirs. In common parlance he was constantly 
“on the go,” either on his own business or that of some of his 
colleagues. No one ever appealed to him in vain for assistance. 

He was a lovable man and he was greatly beloved on both 
sides of this Chamber. That this was true of him every Senator 
who served with him will attest; and in Georgia no public man 
has ever been personally more widely loved than was he. His 
attention to duty, his fidelity to his trust, his capacity, and his 
official and personal integrity had all made a deep impression 
upon the general public at large, and the announcement of his 
death elicited from the press and public men throughout the 
country heartfelt tributes to his worth and public services such 
as have been rendered to few others. He was the uncompro- 


mising foe of extravagance in the Government and as well of 
every form of corruption. Of everything that could benefit the 
people at large he was the active champion. It was no affecta- 
tion in him that he loved the common people and was devoted 
to their interest. It was with him an instinct, a part of his 
organization, He had drunk it with his mother’s milk and it 
was bred into his blood and bone. To no safer man than he 
could have been intrusted the guarding of the people’s interest. 

Mr. President, I have personally known 30 years of legis- 
lative life, 14 years in the legislature of my State, with annual 
sessions, and 16 years in the Senate of the United States. In 
those 30 years I have been intimately associated with several 
thousand legislators, and I now say, with confidence in the 
correctness of my judgment, that, among all those thousands 
and in that long experience, I have never known a legislator 
who combined in a higher degree all at the same time the 
excellence of industry, fidelity, and capacity in the work of 
legislation. Those who labored with him in the work of com- 
mittees know how industrious and how valuable he was in that 
sphere of work. 

The Senate and the public knew of his activity in debates and 
in the work of the open session, while many thousands will 
attest his never-failing services in the vast multitudes of mat- 
ters which press daily for the attention of a Senator and of 
which the general public knows nothing. 

There can be but little doubt but that in his death he was a 
self-immolated martyr to his official duty as he conceived it. 
For more than a year he had been in a very alarming and pre- 
carious condition of health. With each succeeding month his 
progressing decline was painfully apparent to those who stood 
nearest to him. It was not doubted by those who watched him 
most closely that each day's labor was fixing more and more 
plainly the stamp of death upon him. He was daily conjured 
by them to leave the work and seek the restoration of his health, 
but in vain. He steadfastly refused to go, Three Democratie 
members of the Appropriation Committee were absent, seriously 
ill, and a fourth was attending the bedside of a member of his 
family in a well-nigh fatal illness, and he would not leave his 
post. With the shadow upon him of the wing of the hovering 
death angel he remained until the close of the session, and then 
went home to die. 

Mr. President, throughout Georgia there was universal sor- 
row when he died; and all will agree that his death has caused 
a great loss to the country and to the Senate, Of the personal 
loss that it has brought to me I can scarcely venture to speak. 
I have known him for 30 years past. During the 14 years that 
he has been a Senator I have been most closely and most inti- 
mately associated with him, and during that time I have grown 
to love him as Jonathan loved David. During all those years 
there was never a clash or a difference between us. There was 
never a jealousy or rivalry between us. There was never a time 
when each of us was not glad to advance the interests of the 
other. I was the older in years and in official life, and yet I 
grew to lean heavily upon him and drew strength from his sus- 
taining support. I miss him every day and every hour. To me 
there still come the echoes of his voice, while in absent moments 
I look to his accustomed seat, as if again to see him there. 

Mr. President, I bave consumed all the time which now is 
properly mine, and yet it seems to me that I have said nothing 
as I should of my dead friend, and I linger reluctant to say my 
last word of him. 

At his bier stood four generations of his immediate family— 
his revered father and mother, each beyond fourscore in years; 
his loved wife and brothers; his dear children, five sons and one 
daughter; and his not less dear little grandson, who bears and 
will transmit his name. 

With this grief-stricken family, and with the whole sorrowing 
community, on a beautiful hilltop, in the closing hour of a 
golden autumn day, we laid him to his final earthly sleep to 
await another dawn—* some radiant Easter beyond the gates of 
Night.” 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the resolutions submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 356) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER, laté a Senator from 
the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished 
public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased Senator. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, JONATHAN Prentiss DOLLI- 
VER was born in the country, not far from Kingwood, Preston 
County, Va., now West Virginia, on the 6th day of February, 
1858. His father was a Methodist minister—a circuit rider of 
the old times—of New England ancestry. His mother was a 
southern woman of gentle grace and dignity. His early boy- 
hood was spent largely upon the farm of his maternal grand- 
parents, where he was born. He entered the West Virginia 
University while still very young and graduated in 1875, at the 
age of 17, with the scientific honor of his class. Very soon 
thereafter he turned his face to the West, taught school in TIli- 
nois for a brief period, and then settled down in Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, where he was admitted to the bar in 1878. The 
promise of a brilliant career in his chosen profession, so ob- 
vious to those who knew him, had brief opportunity for ful- 
fillment, for, after one unsuccessful effort before the district 
convention, he was nominated and elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1888, and from that time forward his life was 
given to his country, and his great mind and faithful heart were 
devoted to the service of his fellow men in the discussion of 
moral, economic, and political questions either in the House, the 
Senate, or in the forum of the people. — 

He was continuously a Member of the House from March 4. 
1889, until August 2, 1900, when he was appointed to the Senate 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of John H. Gear. He 
was elected to the Senate by the Legislature of Iowa in 1902 
and again in 1907. He was married in November, 1895, to Miss 
Louisa Pearsons, a most accomplished woman, who, in the best 
and highest sense was a helpmate in all the remaining arduous 
years of his life, and whose loving concern, loyal zeal, and wise 
counsels contributed mightily to his distinguished career. Of 
this union three children were born—Margaret, Frances, and 
George Prentiss. He died at his home in Fort Dodge on the 
15th day of October, 1910, leaving behind him his wife, his three 
children, two sisters, and a brother. 

This is the meager outline of one of the most conspicuous 
and one of the most fruitful lives of our day and generation, 
and the Senate has now turned aside from its usual work to 
survey for a brief time this towering figure which so lately, in 
vigor and strength, walked to and fro through this Chamber 
and which but a short while ago stood on this very spot quiver- 
ing all over with righteous fervor and patriotic enthusiasm, 
delivering the last and greatest speech of his life in the Senate; 
a philippic, an argument, an appeal; a masterpiece in the annals 
of this historic body; an oration that will never be forgotten 
by those who heard it and that will be read by future genera- 
tions with increasing delight, so long as good literature is ad- 
mired and so long as freedom of political thought and public 
action are preserved among men. As I listened to it I thought 
of the remark made by Webster in explanation of his famous 
speech, “I only had to reach out my hand and grasp the 
thunderbolts as they went smoking by.” 

We did not know it, and maybe he did not, but the hand of 
death was even then upon him, and in this memorable address 
he seemed to gather up all his expiring energies; his strength 
stiffened, his power grew, and he swept on and up to his highest 
point of human attainment; and this was his farewell to the 
Senate and to the world. What_an exit from the stage of 
human activities! What an entrance into the mysteries of the 
life beyond! 

I did not know Senator Dotiiver’s mother, but I knew his 
father well, and knowing him, I would have been surprised if 
the son had been other than he was. The father was a strik- 
ing character. Filled with religious faith that knew no shadow 
of doubt, he fashioned his life accordingly and turned neither 
to the right nor left from the path of duty. He never tempor- 
ized nor compromised. He knew but one way to deal with 
wrong, and that was to fight it in season and out of season. 
He rode his circuit to preach and spread the gospel because he 
believed the gospel was necessary to man’s salvation, and to 
him the luxurious and sinful pleasures of the world were not 
even a temptation. Just such stern, unflinching belief has made 
our country what it is, and it was such a man who gave Jona- 
THAN DOLLIVER the bent and direction which kept him true and 
steady to the highest ideals and made it possible for him to 
confer lasting benefits upon the age in which he lived. 

Senator DoLLiver was an industrious student in every branch 


of learning. He enriched an unsurpassed natural endowment | 


by constant explorations into all the fields of knowledge. He 
not only mastered the facts of history, but he caught and held 
its spirit and knew the relation of events to each other; and 
you will all bear witness to his marvelous aptitude in illustrat- 
ing and illuminating the discussion of a current question by the 
parallels of former times. He knew the Bible better than any 
man of my acquaintance, and he knew it not only for its spir- 


itual guidance, but he knew it as the source of the best and 
most impressive English spoken by our race. Its strong and 
homely idioms were always upon his lips, whether in private 
conversation or in public discourse, and never did a man draw 
from this inexhaustible fountain sweeter and richer drafts 
than did our beloved friend. 

He was a keen analyst and a profound reasoner, and in every 
debate he made real contributions to the sum of knowledge 
upon the subject. Entirely apart from the charm of his oratory, 
his researches into the policies of government and into the eco- 
nomic problems of his time lifted him up to high distinction 
among his fellow workers of the House and Senate. All these 
virtues and accomplishments he shared with many other faith- 
ful souls, but he had one power which was not held in equal 
degree by any other man of his day—his wonderful, almost 
divine, gift of speech. 

The truth is not always interesting, not always convincing, 
but upon his tongue it always took a’ form so picturesque and 
unique that his utterances challenged immediate attention and 
bore his hearers irresistibly along to his conclusion. His imagi- 
nation was alive with parallels, illustrations, and pictures. The 
instant he touched a subject it began to glow, not only with the 
steady light of truth, but with the shifting, moving light of his 
imaginative genius. He was able to compress in a single sen- 
tence not only the most profound postulates of philosophy, but 
the concentrated evidences of all time of their soundness. I can 
not upon this occasion quote from his writing and speeches. I 
must content myself with saying that, measured by the standard 
of effectiveness and purity, his use of the mother tongue has 
never been surpassed and rarely equaled. 

All these attributes of power, and strength, and manliness, 
however, shrink into trivialities when compared with his love 
for humanity and the fixedness of his purpose to do something 
for his fellow men. His great mind surveyed with intelligence 
and comprehension the rights and wants of the people, and his 
big heart drove him on and on to accomplish something in their 
behalf. He had a fine instinct of justice, and in attempting to 
secure it for the multitudes of his country he bore upon his own 
shoulders the burdens which injustice had imposed upon theirs, 
During the last two years of his life these burdens seemed to 
grow heavier and heavier, but he bore them manfully, and from 
an eloquent advocate of civil righteousness he was transformed 
into an impassioned apostle of reform; and in the flaming torch 
of his zeal he burned out his life as he led the hosts of his 
country toward higher and better things. You wil look in vain 
for a better, brighter example of sacrifice for-the general welfare 
and the common good, and so long as men value devotion and 
are grateful to their deliverers his memory will be enshrined in 
the affections of mankind. 

Of the personal loss which his death inflicted upon me I must 
hot speak at length. During the two years through which we 
served together in this body the ties of friendship were so 
strengthened and our association became so close that when he 
passed away it seemed to me that my own energies were gone. 
I can say no more. 

But of the loss sustained by that little band, so closely united 
in the struggles of the two sessions, I may with propriety give 
utterance to the special sorrow which fills and overflows their 
hearts. We shall miss him as we would have missed no other 
man. His elemental strength was not only our refuge, but our 
weapon. His kindliness, so pervading and so persistent, 
smoothed every path and removed every obstacle. We shall not 
soon look upon his like. 

Death has in a brief period taken many of our number, and 
we mourn to-day not only the brilliant and courageous DOLLIVER, 
but the bold and resolute CLAY. He, too, had endeared himself 
to his associates as few men can. Clear and forcible, he was 
in the forefront of every important debate. His eye was single 
for the truth, and where the truth led him he was always willing 
to follow. Nothing could deter him, nothing swerve him from 
the utterance of his honest convictions, and the sorrow of the 
people of Georgia in the death of Senator Cray can only be 
equaled by the grief which was felt in every home in Iowa when 
JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER crossed the river to receive the reward 
which the Ruler of the Universe has ordained for the true and 
the faithful. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is always a sad occasion when 
we meet together in this body to speak of the death of one of 
our associates whose work for the betterment of mankind has 
been finished. Truly, he is the most worthy servant who doth 
well and brings sunshine into the lives of others. True wealth 
is of the heart, not of the hand; and ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY 
was a man whose ear was ever ready to listen to the grievances 
of his fellow man and to truly champion his cause if he con- 
sidered that he was being unfairly dealt with or neglected. 
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T had the honor of being appointed as one of the representa- 
tires of this honorable body to attend the funeral services of 
Mr. Car at his home in Marietta, Ga. The heart-felt sympathy 
and loss of a community is shown by the last tribute paid to 
the one who has passed over the river of life into the Great Be- 
yond: It was plainly manifest through the State, and espe- 
cially at Marietta and Atlanta, that the hearts of the citizens 
of tliat Commonwealth keenly felt their loss by the tribute they 
paid him who had served them with fidelity and sincerity of 
purpese for so many years. For humanity gives in love what 
we render in faith, and after all there is a great deal of 
humanity in human nature, even if it takes death to awaken 
one to the sense of love and gratitude which lies dormant in 
the mind and heart. In the death of Senator Cray the State 
of Georgia not only lost an able representative, an honest repre- 
sentative, but she lost a most worthy citizen, one whose place 
will be hard to fill in this body. 

Thomas Carlyle said, “Do the duty that lies nearest thee, 
the next is already clearer; ” and Mr. Cray’s: publie life is an 
example of this saying. He was fearless in his utterances when 
once he was convinced that he was fighting under the right flag 
and for a just cause, for he was one who did not attempt to 
win the crown of life by dodging the crosses which are to be 
borne by mankind, for he believed that one deed of right was 
worth a world of all that we hold as creeds. Surely man must 
stand by that which is right, for when the years that we shall 
pass on earth are at an end our measures of life’s deeds, and 
our bequest to mankind through the influence of the life we 
lived, we are judged by the noble deeds that we have done, for 
the man who leaves a lasting memory to the world is the man 
who does good deeds to and for his fellow man. 

It was my privilege, in the 12 years I have been a Member of 


this body, to be thrown into close personal relations with the | 


late Senator CLAY on several committees. I think there is no 
place where we really learn the true character of a man or 
appreciate his worth as much as we do with those with whom 
we are associated in committee work. He was always broad in 
his views on matters before the committees, yet conservative, 
and above all things, fair to all sections and people, and with 
a most fervent desire to protect the interests of the Government. 
He asked for nothing more than he was willing to concede to 
others, and he was of a most genial nature, companionable, and 
lovable. 

Well do T remember that upon one occasion he secured an 
authorization for a site and building in a town in his own 
beloved State. Shortly after, at another meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, he called its attention 
to the fact that he had made investigation: in reference to the 
matter and was very sorry to say that he found that he had 
been misinformed and misled as to the needs of such a build- 
ing, and stated that it was his purpose, if opportunity offered, 
to rectify as far as possible the wrong which would be done 
the Government should such a building be erected. That, to me, 
bespoke the man’s true character. His presence and efforts on 
the committee were most helpful to me, and I am sure I voice 
the sentiment of my colleagues when I say that it was most 
pleasant and beneficial to have him as one of its members. 

Senator Cray’s voice will never again be heard in this Cham- 
ber; but his influence, written in “ memory’s halls,” will be felt 
not only in this generation but for generations to come, as lis rec- 
ord. will be one of the beacon lights for others who shall follow. 

We mourn his loss, but are thankful for his great qualities 
of character and for the uplifting influences of his life. For 


What is our duty here? To tend 
From good to better—thence to best; 

Grateful to drink life’s cup—then bend 
Unmurm to our bed of rest; 

To pluck the flowers that round us bloom, 
Seattering our fragrance as we go. 

And so to live, that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 

Memorials sweet of mercies done 
May shine our names in memo 

And the blest seeds we scatt : 
A hundredfold in days: to come. 
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Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, as the short session of Con- 
gress is drawing to a close, notwithstanding the pressure of 
public business, we have laid aside this afternoon the regular 
business of the Senate to pay our last tribute of respect and 
affection to the memory of the dead. Notwithstanding the pub- 
lic business, these hours devoted to memorial addresses on the 
lives and characters of deceased colleagues are well-spent 
hours of tribute and respect, which we, who are fortunate 
enough to be their survivors, should pay those who have gone 
before. 

It seems to me that there have been a greater number of 
prominent Senators who have passed away since the close of 


the last session of Congress than during any similar period since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 

Senator Daniel, one of the most cultivated men in the Senate; 
Senator Elkins, one of the most popular men among his col- 
leagues; Senator Clay; an able and fearless Senator; Senator 
McEnery, noted for his independence; Senator Hughes, although 
here but.a short time, noted for his ability as a lawyer—all 
have passed to the beyond since our last session closed. The 
death of Senator Doxxrvrn, however, came as more of a shoek 
to me: than the death of any Senator in recent years. It was 
one of the most forcible reminders that we have had of the 
uncertainty of life: When I saw him last he was full of life, 
vigor, and verile manhood. With his powerful physique, just 
at. the prime of life, when he had the most to live for, assured 
of a brilliant future, he was the last man in the Senate that one 
would associate with the thought of death. 

I first knew him as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. I became more or less intimately acquainted with him 
soon after he entered the House by frequently meeting him in 
the committee room: of the late Senator Allison. Senator DoLLI- 
ver, I believe, was a protégé of the late Senator Allison, who 
was one of the most intimate friends with whom I ever served 
in either House, and one of the most popular and agreeable men 
of his time in Congress. Senators: who were here at the time 
will remember how much Senator Allison thought of Senator 
Dotiiver, how delighted. he was to hear him speak in this 
Chamber, and how proud he seemed to be of him. 

I remember when Senator DoLiiver was first appointed as a 
Member of the Senate. He then had a national reputation as 
an orator. He advised with Allison and me as to making 
speeches in the Senate. Having the old-fashioned traditions of 
the Senate in mind, we told him that it would be better if he 
made no speeches: here for a year, and as I recollect. it now he 
did not make a speech in the Senate during his first year of 
service. 

He had a most interesting and honorable career. Born in 
the mountain district of West Virginia, then a part of the 
State of Virginia, the son of a clergyman of honest but hum- 
ble New England ancestry, after receiving a liberal education 
at the University of West Virginia he left his native State 
and took up his residence in a small town in my State, Sand- 
wich, III., and taught a school in that village. Teaching a 
school was not sufficient to satisfy the ambition of the young 
man, and he entered upom the study of the law; was admitted 
to the bar, and settled in Fort Dodge, Iowa, where he lived 
the balance of his life and where he died: He had the usual 
struggle, I suppose, that all young: lawyers had in western 
towns, and which I myself had when I commenced the practice 
of the law in Springfield, III. He never became a great lawyer, 
as we understand that term here now; but he: did: become a 
great orator. Although born in a Democratic State; he was 
an ardent Republican, and believed in the principles and poli- 
cies of his party. It was not strange, considering his ability, 
that he soon became prominent in national campaigns. I would 
not consider it an exaggeration to say that at the time of his 
death he was among the three or four most eloquent campaign 
speakers in America. 

At the age of 31, in 1888, he became a Member of Congress, 
and continued as such until his death. In 1900 he succeeded 
my friend the late Senator Gear, one of the pioneer statesmen 
of the West, as a Member of this Senate. His service as a 
Member of Congress was long and distinguished: He was a 
prominent member of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House and was one of the framers and supporters. of the 
Dingley law. He was them an advocate of a high protective 
tariff. It was not, however, his prominence as a Member of 
the House that resulted in his elevation to the Senate. It was 
his prominence as a candidate for Vice President in 1900 that 
induced Gov. Shaw to appoint him to succeed Senator Gear; 
and finally resulted in his election for a full term by the Legis- 
lature: of Iowa. I have often thought of the strangeness: of 
destiny when I think of the life of the Senator we are eulo- 
gizing this afternoon. Is it true, after all, that there is some 
great overruling providence which guides the destinies of 
nations and men? Singular it is that the two men in this 
country who came nearest to the Presidency and who did not 
succeed were Allison and Dortiver: Allison was the logical 
nominee in the Chicago Republican convention in 1888, and 
was defeated on account of the eastern opposition to the ag- 
grarian element, and Dorniver would have been our candidate 
for Vice President in 1900 and would have succeeded McKinley, 
and probably would have been the regular nominee in 1904, 
had not Senator Platt, for reasons of his own, forced the nomi- 
nation of Theodore Roosevelt. It seemed to be- predestined 
that Theodore Roosevelt should become President of the United 
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States and one of the great characters of his day and that Mr. 
Dotttver should enter the Senate. 

His reputation was probably made as a Member of the House. 
An honorable, able, dignified Senator he was, but oratory is 
not appreciated here as it is in the House. An ambitious man 
would have a much better chance of reaching the Presidency 
from the House, from the governorship of a great State, or 
even from private life, than he would have from the Senate. 
It is true that Harrison was elected from the Senate and that 
Garfield was a Senator-elect, but Harrison’s nomination came 
about from a combination of circumstances needless for me to 
relate here, and Garfield’s reputation as a Member of the House 
and an orator brought about his nomination in Chicago. Think- 
ing of Garfield reminds me that there was much resemblance 
between Garfield and Dotitver. If I were to compare DOLLIVER 
with any American statesman, I would say that he more nearly 
resembled Garfield than he did any statesman of my time. 
although he had far more wit, combined with eloquence, than 
did Garfield. 

Oratory is a gift of nature. The Senator from Iowa pos- 
sessed that gift in a marked degree, but added to that he was 
a prodigious worker. When I first knew him I thought he was 
inclined to be indolent and that his speeches came from his 
wit and his marvelous command of language, but I later learned 
that the ideas, the thought, the arrangement, the form, and 
style were the result of the hardest kind of work, and that he 
never attempted to speak without preparation and prepared his 
speeches with the greatest care. 

He changed his position radically on the tariff and other legis- 
lation after he entered this body, and especially after the 
death of the late Senator Allison. I haye always been what 
might be termed an old-line Republican and have always sup- 
ported the policies of my party. Senator DoLLIVER seemed to 
have the same view until the time of the consideration and pas- 
sage of the Payne Tariff Act. While we differed on that legisla- 
tion and he became what we term now an Insurgent or Pro- 
gressive, yet we remained warm personal friends. We were 
neighbors. I liked and admired him and had no less respect 
and liking for him when he joined the opposition to the Payne 
Act. I realized that he was following what then seemed to be 
the sentiment of the people of Iowa. I do not consider it a 
disparagement of him to say that he was not a leader. He 
watched to see the sentiment of his people, just as McKinley, 
Blaine, and other popular American statesmen did, and when he 
thought he knew their real sentiment he followed them. 

Every successful public man must generally follow public 
sentiment, at least to a certain degree, if he expects to remain 
in public life. 

Mr. President, I pay this tribute of love and reverence to the 
memory of one whom I for years regarded as a devoted friend 
and in whose death the Nation lost one of its most brilliant 
and patriotic statesmen. 


Mr. TALIAFERRO. Mr. President, my personal acquaint- 
ance with Senator CLAY began on my coming here as a Member 
of this body nearly 12 years ago. I knew him, of course, as one 
of the group of great and patriotic men of which his State may 
be justly proud, but to appreciate his full worth, the upright- 
ness of his character, the thorough justness of his nature, the 
cleanness of his life, and his devotion to duty one had to know 
him through close and intimate association. 

We here, Mr. President, so knew him, and for my part I can 
scarcely recall ever having met a more conscientious or faith- 
ful man. He was faithful in his friendships, in his duty, and 
loyal to the principles in which he believed. All of his ca- 
reer, from his boyhood days to the end of his life, fully sus- 
tains this estimate of his character. He was an earnest and 
faithful student at school and college, earnest and faithful in 
his work of teaching to provide means to complete his educa- 
tion, earnest, honest, and faithful to the people in all of the 
positions to which they called him, and deserving of his steady 
advancement from the city council of his home town through 
the assembly and senate of his State to a seat in this Senate, 
whose wisdom and moderation in its relations to the complex 
problems of peace and war have won for it the name of the 
greatest deliberative body of the world. 

He regarded the position of Senator as no light or trivial 
honor. He esteemed it the highest in the gift of his State. He 
knew its responsibilities and appreciated its dignity, and he 
gave in return a zeal and devotion worthy of our finest and 
best traditions. 

Nor can less be said of his private life. He was a devoted 
husband, a patient, indulgent, and affectionate father, and an 
exemplary citizen, who enjoyed and deserved the love and es- 
teem of his friends and neighbors, 


I was a member of the Senate committee which attended his 
funeral at his Georgia home; and, while the duty was a sad 
one, there was nevertheless a sense of comfort in being able 
to show to his memory some small measure of the respect and 
affection in which I held him as a man. And it was a grati- 
fication to see from the vast concourse of people embracing 
every walk in life—old and young, rich and poor, white and 
black—assembled from all the surrounding country to do honor 
to his memory, that our high estimate of his character was 
borne out at his own home, for here, where they knew him 
best, they loved him most. The signs of sorrow in their faces, 
the touching eulogies, the wealth of flowers, all eloquently testi- 
fied that a good man, an upright citizen, and a faithful friend 
had passed away. 

I know of no duty here which Senator Cray shirked or per- 
formed in a half-hearted way. Diligent and faithful in all 
things, he was unwilling to concede to himself even that meas- 
ure of rest which the preservation of his health demanded. 
He had pronounced views on the principles of government, and 
hesitated at no sacrifice of time or thought to make clear and 
plain to others the truth as he saw it. 

In the tariff session of 1909 Senator Cray was a close listener 
to all the discussions and a deep student of the many problems 
involved. He took part in the debates with ability, eloquence, 
and force. He was a dependable contestant on the Democratic 
side and a wise and experienced legislator and counselor. 
~ I believe that the arduous work of that session undermined 
his health and led ultimately to his death; and so it may be 
said, I think, that he sacrificed his life to his high sense of duty. 

Some of the religions of the Far East, Mr. President, teach 
their followers that the slaying of enemies in battle is one of 
the highest duties of the faithful and surely to be rewarded by 
a place in Paradise. They therefore invite death with a courage 
so matchless as to startle the world. 

The purpose of our Government, Mr. President, is not to kill 
or to destroy, but to establish justice, insure tranquillity, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity. 

It is not founded upon the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence alone, for they are but parts of a fabric which 
rests upon that deeper and more enduring foundation, the teach- 
ings of the Prince of Peace—peace on earth and good will 
toward men. 

In the many problems which come before us we seem at 
times to forget this true purpose and to wander into devious 
ways, but if the tangled thread be traced to the end it will be 
found to lead unerringly to that high purpose of the fathers 
to establish on this soil a government so sound in principle as 
to endure throughout the ages. The aim of good government 
is, as Senator CLay realized, peace and good will and happi- 
ness for all. He recognized that there is no higher science 
than the science of government, and knew fully the importance 
of study and thought—the light of wisdom—to illumine the 
work of legislation. 

He had a profound consciousness of the responsibilities of 
those who make laws for their fellow men; and the manner 
of his life and death shows that he regarded no sacrifice too 
great to make and no penalty too heavy to pay in such a cause. 

And so, when we review his career, its zeal and faithfulness, 
and analyze his conceptions of the high and sacred purposes of 
government, we must bow our heads in approval and say to 
ourselves and among ourselves that here, too, was a soldier 
who died in battle. Not in battle to kill and destroy, but to 
insure to mankind forever the inestimable blessings of peace 
and happiness. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I have not the strength—I 
do not feel able to say much on this occasion. It is a sad 
one for all of us, and peculiarly sad to me, for since I was 
borne from this city last March, to all intents and purposes, and 
the expectations of myself and my friends, a dead man, or one 
who would never return, and then find that I am here still, I 
feel the transitory nature of human life. We are as shadows 
who pursue one another, and soon there is an end. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

The high places we have achieved here are but a step to the 
last resting place. All this I feel very deeply. But I would be 
unjust—recreant to myself—if I did not try to put a flower on 
each of these newly made graves. 

Since I went away, death has cut a wide swath in the 
Senate. Six of our fellows have taken that journey— 


From whose bourn no traveler returns. 


I feel death is even now peeping at us around this Chamber 
somewhere and selecting the next to summon. 
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I loved these two men. They were worthy of my love. They 
were worthy of the admiration that we all felt for them. No 
two Senators who have ever been here have been more faithful 
to duty or endeavored more thoroughly and completely to dis- 
charge it as they understood it. I say that not because I want 
to pay them a compliment. Such is not my purpose. I simply 
want to tell the truth, 

DoLLIVER, as we all called him, was a great man. Great men 
are plentiful in this country, but not as great as DoLLIVER. 
Good men are plentiful in this country, but not as good as Cray. 
They both have left us and we know not how soon our own time 
may come. I feel that with especial force. But—but, I can 
not go on, Mr. President. I have thoughts, but the words will 
not come. So I will sit down. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, my acquaintance, which soon 
grew into friendship, began with Senator Cray when he en- 
tered the Senate. We formed a standing pair which continued 
unbroken throughout his service. This brought us gradually 
into a close relation, and I came to know him well. In- 
creased knowledge brought increased friendship and respect, 
which is not always the case. He was eminently a lovable 
man. His simplicity of nature, the directness of his out- 
look upon men and upon life, his straightforward ways, his 
kindness and sympathy all grew upon one, were all qualities 
that appealed alike to one’s affection and respect. He had 
fought his way up in the world and attained to the highest posi- 
tions by hard work and by the strong, simple qualities of both 
mind and character. But he had none of the aggressive vanity 
which too often accompanies such a career and such achieve- 
ments. Because he had learned something for himself he did 
not at once conclude that it was unknown until it had appeared 
above his own horizon. Because in the ocean of human thought 
he discovered an island, he did not immediately decide that it 
had never before been trodden by man. He was wholly free 
from that consuming egotism which is of such a quality that it 
can permit nothing but its possessor to be seen or heard. This, 
in a roundabout way, is saying that Senator CLAY was as modest 
as he was simple and as unpretentious as he was straight- 
forward. ; 

I bave thus spoken of him as a friend, of the qualities which 
made him a friend to be desired and loved, all too insufficiently 
I well know, but that is the thought which is uppermost in my 
mind. I must think first, when I come to speak of him here, as 
the friend I have lost. 

It would be most unsatisfying, however, to stop there. Others, 
better instructed than I, will give here the record of his early 
life, of his labors and success, and of his steady progress to dis- 
tinction and to fields of large usefulness. But I can not close 
without a word as to his public service as I saw it here from 
day to day and year to year. Senator Cray was a good Senator, 
a good and an able legislator. He was diligent and thorough, 
and was especially industrious in that unadvertised but essen- 
tial task, the work of committees, where laws and policies are 
shaped and where the glaring and deceptive headline rarely 
penetrates. He was equally diligent and painstaking on the 
floor. Better than anyone else, perhaps, can I bear witness to 
his faithful attendance, to his rare absence from a vote. He 
came well prepared to debate and knew and understood the 
subjects he discussed, but although he took a due share in all 
discussions, he wasted no time and never sought to utter words 
merely for the pleasure of utterance. He was not a time 
waster and was impatient of that pleasing occupation when in- 
dulged in by others. He was a high-minded, honorable man, a 
faithful public servant, an honor alike to the State which sent 
him and to the Senate of the United States. He bore his ill 
health and its trials with great patience and courage and kept 
at his work with conscientious fidelity under great difficulties. 
His death left a gap here not easily to be filled, but to his 
friends will always remain a sense of abiding loss, for he com- 
manded not only public confidence, but the affection of all who 
knew him well. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, what can I say of Jona- 
THAN DoLiiveR? What tribute can any man pay to this great 
soldier of the common good which the grateful heart of a 
mighty Nation has not already paid more abundantly? 

And why hasa whole people with uncovered heads laid upon 
the grave of JONATHAN Dotutver that tribute of mingled grief 
and gratitude which they seldom give to any man and reserve 
only for their rare beloved who have fought and fallen in the 
people's service? 

It is not because of his brilliant abilities, whose splendor has 
so often illuminated this Chamber and reached beyond its 
walls to the confines of the Republic. It is not because his 


great heartedness claimed the affection of all who came within 
the radiance of its charm. It is not because his kindly humor - 
threw over all he said and did a mellow geniality more com- 
pelling than those sterner and more acrid methods which many 
powerful men employ. 

No! The American people have enshrined JoxarHAN Dor- 
LIVER in the temple of their regard because he gave, to the utter- 
most, all his noble and peculiar powers in the service of his 
countrymen, and, with an abandonment of devotion to their 
cause, threw the elemental force of his extraordinary gifts 
against the people’s enemies. 

For JONATHAN Dottiver gave himself, a living sacrifice, to 
the cause of human advance as much as Winkelreid in his 
Swiss mountains or Warren at Bunker Hill. He fell in battle 
for the people as surely and as really as any uniformed soldier 
ever fell stricken on the field of armed conflict. 

While from the beginning his career was notable, it was the 
last two years of his life that gave JONATHAN DOLLIVER 
his exalted place in the esteem of the masses of his fellow 
citizens from ocean to ocean. 

It was during these last two years that the personal relations of 
Senator Dortiver and myself grew to an intimacy of friendship 
which was and is one of the most uplifting and strengthening 
influences of my life, as it is and always will be one of the 
8 5 most cherished memories which I shall carry to 

e’s end. 

During these two years there was scarcely a day that we did 
not spend an hour or more together. Seldom did an evening 
pass that we did not meet at his home or mine for a little 
period of companionship and talk. Almost every day we walked 
arom our neighboring homes to the Senate and back again in the 
evening. 

A remark of Senator Dorziver’s on one of these morning 
walks threw a flashlight upon that flowering out of his genius 
during this period which engaged the attention of all of us 
nera of the country at large, and indeed of the English-speaking 
world. 

We had stopped while DortıveR talked a few minutes with 
an old, gray-haired negro. It was his custom to do just such 
human things. As we continued our walk I said to him: “The 
country always recognized your intellect and eloquence, but the 
country did not give you its confidence in the same degree that 
it gave you its admiration. You have grown more in the last 
12 spares in the people's trust and faith than during your whole 
public life.” 

Dottiver stopped, and, taking off his hat, passed his hand 
over his brow in that characteristic gesture all of us so well 
remember, and said, “ Yes; I think that is so. And why is it 
so? It is because for the first time in my life I have determined 
to be intellectually free. That old, gray-haired negro to whom 
we were talking a moment ago was not so much emancipated 
physically 50 years ago as I have been emancipated intellectu- 
ally within the last year and a half.” 

He had determined to be free. So, like another Samson, he 
broke the withes that bound his mind and heart and stood 
forth an unshackled giant, acknowledging no master but truth 
and his conscience. 

The full meaning of this is best set forth in his career. A 
strange accident gave me the opportunity of hearing JONATHAN 
Dotxiver's first notable public speech—a speech whose every 
word was so tipped with the fire of genius that in a day it 
made him a notable figure in contemporaneous American 
polities. 

This speech was delivered as chairman of the Republican 
State convention of Iowa in 1884. I was then a college student 
and was spending my junior vacation in Des Moines, Iowa, at 
the head of a large number of other students who were selling 
books in that State. I went to that convention, and standing 
on the outskirts of the crowd, which oceupied every inch of 
space back of where the delegates were seated, listened in 
wonder to this amazing address. 

After that speech of course it was inevitable that DOLLIVER 
should enter national public life. Those were the days of an 
intense and ‘bigoted partisanship, inherited from the passions 
which the Civil War set flaming. Also, real and vital issues 
divided the American people into hostile political camps of 
opposing convictions which were as sincerely genuine as they 
were clearly marked. The period has not yet come when these 
fundamental issues had been settled. Partisanship was then a 
living thing, representing crystallized opinion based on reason, 
although superheated by the feelings of our fratricidal conflict. 

So it was natural and inevitable that JONATHAN DOLLIVER, 
like all the rest of us, should be ultrapartisan. And like the 
rest of us, when those conditions passed away, when new and 
real issues had risen and in their turn been settled, and when 
no genuine issues longer separated thinking and patriotie citi- 
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zens, the thrall of partisanship still chained him, as it did 
all of us, to party name and party organization. 

But, as always has been and will be the case, when the real 
issues that create or continue parties have passed away, in- 
stead of the organization remaining the instrument of the party 
and the party name the political designation of citizens who 
belong to it, parties tend to become the servants of party organi- 
zations and party names an influence to compel the millions of 
party voters to accept anything that so-called party managers 
might decide on, no matter whether right or wrong. 

Instead of the millions of voters who make up the party 
issuing their orders to party managers, it comes about that the 
latter issue their orders to the millions of yoters who make up 
the party. 

Thus the curious result occurs of measures being passed bear- 
ing bipartisan complexion, while, strangely enough, at the very 
time party managers shout more loudly than ever obsolete party 
catch words, demand unquestioning party regularity—meaning 
obedience to the ukase of self-appointed party managers in- 
stead of obedience to the desires and needs of millions of voters, 
with conscience alert, reason vigorous, and facts established. 


To this more and more grudgingly JONATHAN DOLLIVER yielded- 


his assent, with ever-increasing reluctance. 
came when he could yield to it no longer. 

He felt that this tendency inevitably must result to the in- 
jury of the people and to the impairment of parties. Ultimately 
came a crisis when with all the force of his powerful nature 
he believed that injury actually was being worked to the people 
under these conditions. 

And so he felt it his duty to return himself and bring all 
men with him back to the true theory of political parties, which 
is that political parties are the millions of voters who compose 
them, and that the supreme court of party policy sits at the 
firesides of the Nation. 

This meant, of course, the service of the whole people in its 
purest form. It meant that a political party ought to gather 
its strength solely from things it does for the welfare of the 
millions. 

This position, of course, was as old as the theory of free 
government, yet as new as the fresh necessities of the people 
which each day’s rising sun looks down upon. In a different 
forum JONATHAN DoLLIVER therefore stood for the same funda- 
mental things for which Washington fought from White Plains 
to Yorktown, and for which Lincoin planned and labored for 
four heroic and immortal years. 

This outburst of a conviction on Dottiver’s part surprised 
many. It resembled the fierce temper of the Scotch Covenanters, 
the militant resolve of Cromwell’s Ironsides. It was as remorse- 
less as a storm, yet steady as the Gulf Stream. Always, to 
the very end, it blazed with increasing brightness and power 
as of the sun rising to its zenith. And, indeed, it was at its 
zenith that that great light went out—went out so far as his 
physical personality, living brain, and throbbing heart pro- 
jected it, but not in its influence over this great people. 

And yet it was not strange that at the period which God had 
appointed there awoke in JONATHAN DoLLiver's soul the spirit 
of his West Virginia mountaineer, circuit-riding, abolitionist, 
preacher father. Blood tells, and the blood of a hero and 
martyr flowed in the veins of JONATHAN DOLLIVER unsuspected 
by those who gauged his character from his gift of wit and 
almost boyish love of fun. But the hero-martyr blood was 
there. 

Had he lived in the fifties he would have been another Wen- 
dell Phillips, only more human and therefore more powerful. 
liad he lived in pre-Revolutionary times, he would have been 
another Patrick Henry, only broader-minded, more kindly, and 
therefore more influential. Had he been an Englishman at the 
time of Lord North, he would have been another Burke, only 
more pointed, more pungent, and therefore more effective. Had 
he been a Frenchman in the period of France’s epochal up- 
heaval, he would have been another Mirabeau, only with a 
greater blood sympathy with the common people from whom he 
sprang, and therefore with a wider potentiality for good. 

I think that all who knew or heard Dortiver will admit that 
these comparisons are not extravagant. For, when he died, he 
was beyond any possible doubt the greatest orator in the con- 
temporaneous English-speaking world. In the compelling art 
of oratory which has swayed the hearts of men and influenced 
the destinies of people from the beginning of time until now 
and which grows more effective as the intelligence of those 
addressed increases, nature made JONATHAN DOLLIVER a master; 
and to the mastery of this art which nature gave him he added 
the finished technique of decades of cultivation. 

And so with these endowments he answered the high call 
. which had come to other gifted men in like periods of human 
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history. He put his hand upon the shoulder of his country, 
which he believed was being lulled into a neglect of its own 
interests, and rousing it from this creeping lethargy, turned its 
comprehending eyes once more to the sacred fires burning on 
the altar of those ideals which established the Republic and 
which alone can preserve it. 

I said that he fell in battle for the people as truly as any 


soldier ever killed upon the fields of war. His family and 
close friends feared what they now sadly but proudly know, 
that his extraordinary output of mental and physical energy 
in the people's cause during those last two years hastened his 
untimely death. ` But for that he might have lived for many 
years. 

The work he did during the tariff session drew heavily on 
his physical powers. Many times during that historic session 
JONATHAN DOLLiver worked all night and then next day de- 
bated through long, exhausting hours. And during the months 
that followed, when he should have been replenishing his phys- 
ical resources, he was compelled to give out more and more 
from the already diminished reservoirs of his power. 

Who that heard it ever will forget his last speech in this 
body shortly before adjournment at the last session? He 
spoke as one inspired. He laid down fundamental principles 
of statesmanship and public conduct. There are parts of that 
speech which can be compared only to Edmund Burke's im- 
mortal address “ To the electors of Bristol.” But it is need- 
less to recount either to his colleagues here or to his country- 
men the details of those last two years of righteous effort and 
of enduring glory. The Senate and the country know them. 

JONATHAN DOLLIVER in the flesh is gone from us; but with 
us and with the whole American people abides his spirit. Be- 
fore us and before our successors will stand his inspiring ex- 
ample. Not so much do we do a duty to-day in celebrating 
the memory of a great statesman as we exercise a proud privi- 
lege in paying tribute to our personal friend and brother, and 
to the people's fearless, resistless soldier of their common good. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, in paying my feeble but heart- 
felt tribute to the memory of JONATHAN P, DOLLIVER, it seems 
to me it is a plain duty resting upon me to place in the rec- 
ords of this body his concept of that impending struggle at the 
threshold of which he fell, and wherein he displayed such 
splendid courage and resplendent abilities. He realized, as 
every student of the great forces which make for history must 
realize, that in the evolution of free government there is 
bound to be two great decisive struggles, linked together in 
the indissoluble chain of sequence. 

The first of these struggles was, of course, that one which 
finally found fruition in the establishment of free government. 
No one can study the character of that spirit of power and 
dominion which sought to block at every step man’s progress 
toward free government, which sullenly retreated, step by step, 
before the advance of human progress, without realizing that 
that same spirit of power and dominion would attempt to re- 
gain, in a measure, in its control of the spirit of free institu- 
tions the political power which it had lost in their establish- 
ment. The long story of oppresson written on the page of his- 
tory by this spirit of power and dominion betrays a character 
loth to yield. On the other hand, no one can study the charac- 
ter of that spirit which inspired man in his long, toilsome jour- 
ney to the goal of free government, that spirit of sacrifice which 
sustained him in the struggle, without realizing that it will 
be slow to yield in the spirit of free institutions that which it 
seemed to gain in their establishment. In other words, he real- 
ized that we stand face to face with the question, more plainly 
stated, of whether that spirit of dominion and power within 
the peaceful sphere of industrial and commercial life, recast 
to meet that sphere as a spirit of commercialism, should domi- 
nate the spirit of institution, or whether free government, 
regulating and controlling that spirit as a developing force 
in its industrial and commercial life, should make that 
spirit and force the servant of free government instead of its 
master. 

Senator DoLLIVER saw this impending struggle with a clear 
vision. He could see it cast its portentious shadow across the 
pathway of American progress. I have thus briefly and imper- 
fectly outlined what, had he lived, would some day have been 
the theme of a presentation at his hands, which, recognizing 
his marvelous powers and his keen concept of the subject, 
would have ranked as one of the world’s great orations. 

I now turn to his relations to this struggle, which relation 
was, by his untimely death, terminated at its very threshold. 
Possessed of rare and unusual powers as an orator, of genial 
personality, of a broad grasp of fundamental principles, of an 
earnest loyalty to what he recognized as the instrumentality in 
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the solution of public questions, he early became prominently 
and closely identified with the party which, from his stand- 
point, most strongly appealed to him. His service to his party 
in the advocacy of its claim to popular approval as well as his 
participation in molding its policies, coupled with a personality 
that drew men to him and drew him to men, brought him in 
close association with that somewhat vague and undefined but 
generally recognized force called party leadership. By nature 
a champion of the cause of the people, he threw himself into 
his work with ardor and enthusiasm. He was a great poten- 
tiality in that series of legislative policies which from 1901 to 
1909 left those years historical in the evolution of the effort of 
the American people, by regulation and control, to subordinate 
commercialism to the common interest. During those years 
he rejoiced in what he felt to be not only the triumph of his 
party, but the triumph of the cause of free government, and 
found pleasure in the association in which this work was being 
done. 

Less than two years before his death he discovered what at 
first seemed to be an abatement of enthusiasm on the part of 
some with whom he had been associated in the great work of 
establishing the mastery of this Government over every agency 
which develops under its protection. This was something of a 
shock to him, but slowly and irresistibly the truth was forced 
into his consciousness that not only was there an abatement of 
that purpose for which he and those with whom he had been 
associated had labored, but that the spirit of commercialism had 
resolved to wrest from the people all that it could of what the 
people had won in the preceding years. He realized that he 
now stood at a point where he must abandon that for which 
he had labored or be abandoned by many of those with whom 
he had labored. Shocked as he was at the discovery of this 
condition, he never hesitated for a moment as to which alter- 
native he would choose. He had been a potentiality in what 
had seemed to be the triumph of the real spirit of free govern- 
ment, which, in its last analysis, if it is to be free government, 
must hold in control and regulation the great forces which 
energy and ambition develop under its fostering care, because 
he had thoroughly believed in that; and when this alternative 
presented itself, without a moment’s hesitation he pressed for- 
ward with renewed vigor. 

At this point it seemed to many who had not known of his 
earnest purpose and deep sympathy with the cause of industrial 
freedom, that there came an awakening, but it was such an 
awakening as comes to a man who is pressing forward to a 
given goal and suddenly discovers obstacles which had not be- 
fore been apparent. There was no change in his purpose, in 
his concept of duty, except that he realized with clearer vision 
than he had ever realized before, the masterful spirit, the in- 
ordinate love of power, the dogged insistence never to yield, of 
that force which is seeking to reestablish in the activities fos- 
tered by free government, that political dominion which it had 
lost after centuries of struggle and realized that the challenge 
meant his own emancipation. He now realized with keener 
concept than ever before that there could be no truce until the 
supremacy of free institutions were as firmly established in the 
peaceful field of their activities as they had been established in 
that more tempestuous field wherein the spirit of liberty had 
delivered free government from the womb of ages. This, then, 
was what seemed to be the awakening, and I have given this 
analysis, because some day the historian will record the story 
of this struggle, and there should be in the records of this body 
the statement of one who knew the very deepest heart throbs 
of the man whose name will be forever associated with the 
struggle. 

He seemed also to develop new and marvelous powers, yet 
they, too, were but a part of that reserve force which seemed 
ever present when putting forth his greatest effort as when 
engaged in a less important debate. He felt the bitter shafts 
of ingratitude and his great noble nature felt the pain of the 
wound, but this no more deterred him than did the thought of 
separation, and, clad in the panoply of Truth, invulnerable as 
that magic shield which Merlin, the enchanter, wrought, he 
pressed forward like “ knight of old;” with generous sympathy, 
to do battle for the weak; with courageous heart, to meet in 
battle the strong. 

At this point Senator Dortiver began to realize that in the 
impending struggle, if the true spirit of free institutions is to 
prevail, maintain, and master the forces developed under its 
wgis, that equation of citizenship which we call the composite 
citizen, in which equation must ever rest the best, the truest, 
and the broadest recognition of equality, must be brought into 
more direct relation as a more direct factor in shaping and 
molding the policies of government. He again realized that it 
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was only in the more direct application of this force that repre- 
sentative government would be responsive government. 

When he fell in the early dawn of the struggle the people 
realized that a great champion had been stricken, and with 
tremulous voice asked when and whence will come his suc- 
cessor. That inquiry remains unanswered. Men combining the 
great traits which rendered him so conspicuous are rare in- 
deed, and I must digress here for a moment to point out that 
rarest of all combinations, an intuitive grasp of fundamentals 
and a mastery of details, both which traits he possessed to 
such a marked degree. They are rarely combined, but when 
they are combined they produce a great and masterful mind. 

While we may not find his successor, we must remember that 
the blood of the martyrs became the seed of the church.“ Though 
cast in heroic mold of body as well as mind, his physical 
strength proved unequal to the task. Worn out and exhausted 
with his work, he fell, and when he was stricken, after that 
last great effort which was a warning to his countrymen, those 
for whom he had struggled, realizing that he had fallen in their 
cause, in their grief and sorrow, they too awoke to a deeper 
sense of the impending conflict and to a firmer determination ` 
to preserve their industrial and commercial liberties. And so, 
while we mourn his departure and deplore his loss, we realize 
that, like all who have died for a cause, he did not die in vain. 

Back of every picture lies a background, and grand and heroic 
as is the picture of DoLttver’s public life, there is an instructive, 
glorious, and luminous background, and with reverent hand— 
for it should never be done but with reverent hand—I part the 
curtain to contemplate what lies mirrored back of his public 
service. Born of a parentage that gave to him his wonderful 
mental powers, his broad and intuitive grasp of fundamentals, 
his keen appreciation of the right, all merged into a religious 
faith simple as that of a child, as real to him as his earthly 
existence. In his home, despite the demands upon his time in 
his public service, he was not only loved and adored by his chil- 
dren, but he, in turn, loved and adored, and he found com- 
panionship in them, and that Saturday night when the news of 
his death came, amid the grief of that hour the thought came 
to me that the little boy, whom he so loved and idolized, would 
grow to manhood and hear of his father’s fame, but could never 
know that companionship which would have been a joy to both. 

Senator Dortiver, like all truly great men, recognizing that 
however keen a man’s perception of right and wrong might be, 
a true woman’s perception was keener yet, and in his great, 
generous nature he recognized the woman at his side as an in- 
spiration., Like all truly great men he recognized that however 
strong of arm and courageous the heart of man, there is a more 
enduring strength, a more sublime courage, in the nature of a 
true woman, and, again, in his generous nature, he recognized 
his obligations to the woman at his side for this added strength, 
this greater courage. Small wonder, then, that a man thus 
equipped by nature and thus environed should be willing to sac- 
rifice his life in humanity’s cause. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, for Senator Cray I enter- 
tained a real affection. For him as a Senator I had great re- 
spect, and I would be untrue to myself if I did not add to what 
has been already so beautifully and justly said, a simple and 
modest tribute to his memory. 

The great State of Georgia has furnished to the country a 
long list of great men who have been distinguished at the bar, 
in the pulpit, and in statesmanship, some of whom have gained 
renown in the Halls of Congress. 

She may have had greater orators, for I doubt if any State 
ever produced such thrilling orators as Bishop George F, Pierce 
and Benjamin H. Hill. She may have had some greater states- 
men, for few States have furnished greater statesmen than 
William H. Crawford, Robert Toombs, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, who in statecraft had few superiors. But Georgia has 
never had a more faithful representative to serve her in this 
body ; her people have had no more loyal, devoted public servant 
or one who did more for his State than ALEXANDER STEPHENS 
CLAY. 

He first saw the light upon a farm in the beautiful and fertile 
Piedmont section of Georgia, 

Where the heart of nature 
Beats strong amid her hills. 

There, as Burns said of the poetic genius of Scotland, the 
guardian fate of his native State— 

Found him at the plow and threw her inspiring mantle over him. 


From young manhood to that scene which was his latest he 
could always be found in the path of duty and honor. He grew 
up in the country, among the plain people. He was one of them. 
He had their confidence to a marked degree, and they had his 
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love; and their interests he always had at heart. From the 
hour he entered public life his State heaped honors upon him, 
refusing not even the highest and rarest in her gift, until, while 
yet in his young manhood, they elevated him to a seat in this 
body. Three times he was elected to represent his State in the 
Senate of the United States—twice elected without opposition— 
and at the time of his sad taking-off he was serving the middle 
of his third term. Almost to the very last, while disease and 
almost the hand of death was upon him, he remained here at 
his post of duty, unmindful and heedless of the advice and urg- 
ent appeals of his friends and colleagues to desist from work 
and go away for rest. 

He will be remembered here as one of the most industrious 
and painstaking Members of this body—always in his seat and 
ready to debate any question which would arise; and he never 
spoke but what he shed light and information upon the subject 
under consideration. He had an exalted conception of duty and 
superb courage to do it. Nothing could swerve him from doing 
that which he conceived was for the best interest of the people 
of his native State and-the country. 

In all the relations of life Senator Cray was a good man, a 
loving husband, a kind and indulgent father, a devoted son to 
his old father and mother, who still survive him; a loyal friend, 
he was faithful, gentle and kind, modest but bold, generous but 
brave. He was a Christian gentleman, worshiped by his 
family, loved by his people, admired by his colleagues, and the 
pride of his State. 

Mr. President, within the short time of 12 months death has 
invaded our midst and cast its dark chilling shadow over this 
Chamber, and six of our colleagues have been borne away by 
the mysterious rider upon the pale horse into the great beyond— 
a journey which the humble and the great, the rich and the poor, 
and we too, all alike, some day must take. We are continually 
brought face to face with the great mystery. Every day some 
friend departs, and fewer and fewer our band of friends be- 
come. And we are reminded that— 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 

Senator Cray was a firm believer in the Christian religion. 
He had great faith in the immortality of the soul. With him 
it was not death to die. He was a regular attendant upon the 
worship of God. I have often met him on the Sabbath day 
wending his way to church to spend an hour in worship. His 
life duty done, laying aside the sorrows and troubles which 
infest this fitful life of ours, while the full orb of his being was 
slowly sinking to its setting calmly until the lengthening 
shadows of the sun sent his spirit beyond the shore, but— 

When the gorsecus sun illumined the eastern skies, 


He pased t! glory's morning gate, 
And walked in radise. 


The realm of death seems an enemy’s country to most men, on whose 
shores they are loathly driven by stress of weather; to the wise man 
it is the desired port where he moors his bark gladly, as in some quiet 
haven of the Fortunate Isles; it is the golden west into which his sun 
sinks. and sinking, casts back a glory upon the leaden cloud-tack which 
had darkly besieged his day. 

Mr. President, these are not idle ceremonies. Good men live 
not in vain. We do well to arouse the aspiration of the rising 
generation by telling of those who served the people faith- 
fully and well by telling the simple and beautiful story of a 
life well spent, trials and difficulties overcome, the days and 
nights of toil and struggle, and at last the victory won, the 
Christian life, the living faith, the hope of better life in the 
great beyond. 

A great, good man has gone forever. His memory will be 
enshrined in eur hearts and bring encouragement to all who 
aspire to leadership, who love their country and would serve 
their fellow citizens. 

Let us indulge the hope that when our friend crossed the 
dark river he awoke rejoicing to rest “in that home of the 
soul” which “I fancy but thinly the veil intervenes between 
that fair city and me.” 

Beyond the flight of time, 
yond this vale of death, 


There surely is some e 
Where life is not a breath. 


lime 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, during this session of Con- 
gress the Senate has been called upon to suspend its ordinary 
legislative work to an musual extent to pay tributes of respect 
to the memory of deceased Senators. The hand of death has 
fallen heavily upon the Senate during the Sixty-first Congress. 

This day is devoted to the memory of two former Members, 
who were very near and very Gear to their colleagues—Senator 
CLax, of Georgia, and Senater DOLLIVER, of Iowa. Words of 
commendation spoken for one might well be applied to both of 
these distinguished men. 


My committee relations were such as to bring me into inti- 
mate association with Senator Cray, and I embrace the sa 
privilege of bearing witness to his balmeless life, his splendid 
ability, and his tireless devotion to duty. For more than 10 
years we served together on the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, and for 5 years of that time we were associated 
as members of a joint committee of the two Houses charged 
with the investigation of alleged abuses of the second-class mail 
privilege and the proposed reorganization of the Post Office 
Department and the postal service. That joint committee con- 
sisted of Senators Penrose, CLAY, and Carter, on the part of 
the Senate, and Representatives Overstreet, GARDNER of New 
Jersey, and Moon of Tennessee, on the part of the House. 

The task assigned was extremely difficult and the labor in- 
volved correspondingly great. All Senators witnessed the close 
attention and the vigilant watchfulness of Senator Cray in 
this Chamber, but it was given to the members of the Post 
Office Committee and the joint committee of the two Houses to 
observe the painstaking care and singular devotion of the Sena- 
tor in dealing with facts, figures, and details, of which the 
public at large have little or no knowledge. 

The serious work of our legislative body is performed by its 
committees, and this is notably true of the United States Sen- 
ate; and, in turn, the actual work on each committee is per- 
formed by a minority of its members, the majority dealing, as 
a rule, only with the general principles involved. In the last 
analysis it falls to the lot of one, two, or three members of a 
committee to take special charge of important measures, to 
master the details, approve the phraseology, and determine the 
constitutionality of the measure before reporting it to the full 
committee and ultimately to the Senate. 

ALEXANDER S. CLay was one of those possessed of both the 
ability and the inclination to perform this onerous kind of 
service. Although tenacious of his own opinions, he was al- 
ways open-minded and tolerant in his consideration of the 
views of others. Always firm but never dogmatic, he was both 
helpful and accommodating. Although adhering to his own 
views with sufficient strength to test the policy, the logic, and 
the wisdom of the counter proposition, he was always prepared 
to accept the true and correct view when that view was clearly 
developed. 

Two large volumes stand as monuments to the labor of the 
joint committee on postal rates and postal reorganization, 
and to the memory of our deceased colleague must be placed a 
full measure of the credit for all the committee did in prepar- 
ing the way for a mere enlightened and efficient organization 
for the greatest business department connected with any gov- 
ernment in the world. 

Senator Cray died a victim to what may well be termed a 
mistaken sense of duty. It was apparent to his colleagues in 
the Chamber that he had overtaxed his strength and was jeop- 
ardizing his life by refusal to leave the post of duty for needed 
rest. Time and again I urged him to withdraw from this field 
of exacting labor, to repair to some place where he could 
secure needed rest and exemption from the burdensome duties 
of his great office. He realized the peril, but in tones of touch- 
ing resignation he said, “I know that I should not be here, but 
I can not leave my post.” 

I have no doubt that he would be alive today had he not 
continued in the Senate throughout the last session of Con- 
gress. When the vacation came with the adjournment his over- 
taxed constitution had become so weakened that recovery was 
impossible. 

He repaired to his home in the State he loved and served 
so well, and after lingering for a time, surrendered his hover- 
ing powers of life to the final impulse. 

Like the majority of Members of this body, Senator Cray 
was a product of the farm. From obscurity and poverty he 
reached great distinction and high official recognition at the 
hands of his countrymen. In his death the State of Georgia 
suffered a great loss and the Nation at large was by that sad 
event deprived of the services of a pure, high-minded, and 
efficient public servant. 

To those near and dear to our departed colleague we can give 
little in the way of consolation, nor is it necessary to attempt 
to console by mere words of mouth, for by an honorable career 
and through duty well and faithfully performed in every rela- 
tion of life, ALEXANDER S. Cray left to his countrymen and to 
his family not only consolation, but cause for rejoicing. 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I saw him first nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, mounted on a table, addressing the 
crowd of delegates that thronged the headquarters of a presi- 
dential candidate at a national convention. I see his com- 
manding figure as plainly now as then, and again I hear his 
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animated and stirring appeal, his eloquent periods, his flashing 
wit. It was young Do.iiver, of Iowa, pleading with visiting 
delegates to nominate Allison as the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. For several days before the balloting began 
this remarkable young orator made the Iowa headquarters the 
center of interest when the convention was not in session. 

That same year he was elected a Member of the Fifty-first 
Congress and entered upon his brilliant public career. His de- 
lightful personality, his rare talents, won him strong friends 
and high rank at once. I was then a Member of the House, and 
we became friends. At the close of that Congress he was re- 

turned to the House. I was defeated, and returned to my State. 
He came to the Senate, and our ways lay apart for some 16 
years. The difference of environment and experience separated 
us somewhat in our opinions as to men and measures. Both of 
us carried our convictions to the public platform, covering the 
same States and often addressing the same audiences. While 
each recognized the differences of those years, our friendship 
was unbroken, and a brief service here in this body brought us 
into perfect agreement on public questions and knit closer the 
ties of that friendship which I shall cherish while I live. 

When Senator Dottiver entered public life, and for many 
years thereafter, party feeling was very strong. Issues, the off- 
shoot of those which had riven this country with civil strife, 
still swayed political conventions and found prominence in 
political platforms. The life here, to the prejudice of the high- 
est public service, does much to furnish artificial stimulus to 
party regularity. None of us wholly escape its infiuence. 

But, sir, as the years unfolded, as evil fostered in privilege 
grew strong and bold, its aggression roused the giant strength 
reposing in this man of power. He was no longer simply the 
polished orator, charming with eloquence and epigram, but a 
new being in the grip of a mighty conviction, armed with the 
truth, against which organized wrong, unable to stand, broke 
and fled in consternation. 

Who that heard him in the debates of 1909 and 1910 can ever 
forget? He seemed to have brought back to us something of the 
greatness of the Senate of other days. The impression upon the 
country was scarcely less profound. His power was felt in 
every commercial center and by every fireside in the Nation. 
His scathing denunciation of the “brutal tyranny of great in- 


terests” seared like a hot iron those whom he charged with | 
His prophecy of the | 


“ capitalizing the schedules of our tariffs.” 
“good time coming, when this people shall so frame their stat- 
utes as to protect alike the enterprises of the rich and poor in 
the greatest market place which God has given to His chil- 
dren,” strengthened the hope of democracy and the resolution 
of good men and women in every home throughout the land. 

The generations had been preparing him for his work. By 
ancestry, endowment, training, he had been made ready to 
challenge wrong and oppression. 

It was not alone his eloquence, the purity and rhythm of his 
diction, the fine touches of vivid imagination, the dazzling play 
of his nimble wit, but over and above all was the everlasting 
righteousness of his cause, the appeal for human rights that 
will not be denied—God’s eternal justice, the fundamental law 
of social life. s 

He was cast in a heroic mold—a giant with the tenderness 
of a little child. His powerful blows leveled against wrong 
made him a host in the present struggle for political justice. 
His was a philosophic spirit. He held no grudges, harbored 
no animosities. His opponents feared and respected him. His 
comrades loved him as a brother. 

Anything which we may say here to-day can but imperfectly 
suggest the beauty and symmetry and power of this remarkable 
character. When loving hands shall give his addresses and 
writings to his country, they will best portray the life and 
services of JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER. 

He set the mark of his genius upon everything he touched. 

Out of the libraries which have been written on Lincoln, 
where will be found anything superior to these words which 
brought all his hearers cheering to their feet when they fell 
from the lips of DOLLIVER : 


Who is this, sitting all night tong on a lounge in the public offices of 


the White House, listening, with the comments of a quaint humor, to 
privates and officers and scared Congressmen and citizens who poured 
across the Long Bridge from the first battlefield of the rebellion to 
tell their tale of woe to the only man in Washington who had sense 
enough left to appreciate it or patience enough left to listen to it? Is it 
the log-cabin student, learning to read and write by the light of the 
kitchen fire in the woods of Indiana? It . Can it be the ad- 
venturous TOTER of the Mississippi, who gets ideas of lifting vessels 
over rifles while he worked his frail craft clear of obstructions in the 
stream, and ideas broad as the free skies, of helping nations out of 
barbarism as he traced the divine image in the faces of men and 
women chained together, under the hammer, in the slave market at 
New Orleans? It is he. Can it be the awkward farm hand of the 
Sangamon who covered his bare feet in the fresh dirt which his plow 
had turned up to keep them from getting sunburned while he sat 


down at the end of the furrow to rest his team and to regale himself 


with a few more s of worn volumes borrowed from the neigh- 
bors? It is he. it be the country lawyer who rode on horse- 
back from county to county with nothing in his saddlebags except a 
clean shirt and the Code of Illinois, to his cases and to air his 
views in the cheerful 8 which always gathered about the court- 
house? It is he. Is it the daring debater, blazing out for a moment 
with the momentous warning, “A house divided against itself can not 
stand,” then falling back within the defenses of the Constitution, that 
the cause of liberty, hindered already by the folly of its friends, might 
not make itself an outlaw in the land? It is he. Is it the weary 
traveler who begged the prayers of anxious neighbors as he set out 
for the last time from home, and talked in N sad and mystical 
of One who could go with him and remain with them and be every- 
where for 7. It is he. 

They said he laughed in a weird way that night on the sofa in the 
2 offices of the White House, and they told funny tales about how 

e looked, and the comic pepeo of London and New York portrayed 
him in brutal pictures of his big hands; hands that were about to be 
stretched out to saye the civilization of the world; and his overgrown 
feet; feet that for four torn and bl g years were not to weary in 
the service of mankind. They said that his clothes did not fit him; 
that he stretched his long legs in ungainly postures; he was 
common and uncouth in his appearance. Some said that this being a 
backwoodsman was becoming a rather questionable recommendation for 
a President of the United States; and they recalled with satisfaction 
the | ag of courtly manners brought home from St. James. Little 
did they dream that the rude cabin yonder on the ed, of the hill 
country of Kentucky was about to be transformed by the tender im- 
agination of the propie into a mansion more stately than tbe White 
House; more royal than all the palaces of the earth; it did not shelter 
the childhood of a king, but there is one thing in this world more royal 
than a king—it is a man. (Extract from address of Hon. JONATHAN 
P. DOLLIVER, delivered at the annual Lincoln dinner of the Republican 
Club of the city of New York, Feb. 13, 1905.) 

It is very hard to be reconciled to the loss which the country 
and the cause of human rights sustained when he was sum- 
moned. We can not understand. We can only bow in submis- 
sion, grateful that God spared him to do the work which 
rounded out his great career, and gave his enduring name to the 
plain people of America. 

He had climbed to the summit of the mountain. His vision 
swept the wide horizon. He was ready for the highest service 
which man can render unto men. 

And then—almost without warning—came the mandate: 

Be ye ready; the summons cometh quickly. 


And in the twinkling of an eye the impenetrable shadow fell 
about him, and he was gone. 

We look for him in vain. We cry aloud, but death makes no 
answer to the living. We can not know whether our cry is 
heard. Baffled, we can only blindly call across the tomb to our 
beloved companion: Hail, hail, and farewell! 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, in my time I have known and 
loved many true and noble men, but I never knew and I never 
loved a truer or a nobler man than the late Senator Cray. 
He was one of those perfect characters that grow on us day 
after day and shame us for our own imperfections, 

It was my privilege, sir, during the last years of his service 
here to sit by his side, and I came to know him almost as a 
brother. I saw the workings of his mind and I saw him al- 
ways striving and eager to know and to do the right. During 
all of my intimate association with him I can say of him what 
I would deem a sufficient epitaph for my most partial friend 
to write of me when I am gone, and that is, he never acted 
and he never spoke an unworthy deed or thought. 

He was not great in the sense in which some men use that 
word, but he was great according to the best sense in which 
it can be used, because true greatness in this world consists 
in always being right, and not one amongst us here erred so 
seldom as did that splendid man. 

When I was younger I thought men were only great when 
God had given them such power of speech that they could move 
the multitude to tears and shouts, but, sir, I have lived long 
enough to change my mind. So often have I seen men gifted 
with great eloquence speak as if they were inspired, and ere 
the echo of their voices had died away and while the music 
of their voices was still enthralling the audience I have seen 
them cast some very foolish vote. 2 

And so I have concluded that the really great man in this 
world is not the one who stirs our souls to their profoundest 
depths, but he is the one who teaches us to do what is right; 
and such a man was Senator Cray. Responsive always, here 
and everywhere, to calls for sympathy, he was responsive more 
to justice. He understood the distinction, which all public 
men should cherish, between the privilege of a man to do 
benevolence and the duty of a Senator to do justice. His 
hand was “open as day to melting charity” with what be- 
longed to him, but when he came to appropriations from the 
public Treasury he set his face like flint against the waste of 
the people’s money. 

No man of any generation better deserved the tribute which 
Blaine paid to the southern statesmen of the time before the 
war, when he said that they were liberal and even lavish with 
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the money which was their own, but they regarded the public 
money as a trust fund and spent it only for the Government’s 
necessities. 

He was a plain man, too, in the sense that every honest 
man beneath the flag of this Republic could approach him and 
petition him for justice. No formalities, even in this high 
station, ever removed him from the people whose commission 
he bore, and I have seen the pages bring him cards when 
he was engrossed with some question before the Senate, but 
whenever there was the name of a Georgian written on it he 
always answered it in person. Promptly and cheerfully, no 
matter how much he was occupied, he answered the call of 
every man or woman who came to the Capitol of this Republic 
from the State which had honored him with a seat in this 
great assembly. : 

He was a demagogue, sir, in the older and better sense of 
that word, whieh implied that he was a leader of the people 
against class and privilege; but he was anything but a dema- 
gogue in the modern sense, which means that a man follows 
rather than leads the people. 

He believed as earnestly as man ever believed before him 
and as man will ever believe after him in the intelligence and 
in the patriotism of the American people, and he never feared 
to trust their sober judgment for his vindication when he be- 
lieved that he was right. If he had one shortcoming as a public 
man it was his intense anxiety always to be right. I have seen 
bim worry even when his fatal illness was on him; and one day 
I said to him, “My friend, you are killing yourself not only 
with work—I doubt if that ever killed any man—but you are 
killing yourself with work and worry.“ Well,” he said—and 
he said it with the simplicity of a child“ I am always afraid 
that upon these great questions I may give a vote that in the 
years to come will work an infinite injury to my people and to 
my country.” 

Mr. President, it was difficult to chide a sublime consecration 
to the public serviee like that, and I could make no answer to 
him. He not only professed this fear of being wrong, but he 
lived it, and I saw him work until he fell a sacrifice, as the Sen- 
ator from Montana has so well said, to his all-controlling sense 
of duty. Perhaps, after all, that is the most glorious death that 
can come to men. The soldier on the field of battle, meeting 
his death in a furious charge, deserves no credit, for, stimu- 
lated by the strains of martial music and under that strange 
spell woven around them by the cannon’s roar, men feel no 
danger and fear ne death. But here in civil life, with nothing 
to stir his blood or move his passions, he is brave beyond all 
description who unflinchingly looks death in the face and re- 
fuses to flee its presence. 

Mr. President, many have fallen from these high seats into 
an honored grave; many have left behind them friends to 
mourn and fame to live; but amongst all who have gone before 
us not one went to a more certain reward than ALEXANDER 
STEPHENS Cray, for if he had one faith sublimer than his con- 
fidence in his countrymen it was his faith in God. He did not 
proclaim, as so many men of less sterling virtues have done, 
his belief in a state to come. He did not stand upon the cor- 
ners as the publicans of old, inviting those who pass to applaud 
his righteousness. But, sir, he died believing in God and in 
the Scriptures, and, like all others who have so died, he shall 
live again. 


Mr. BACON. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. TER- 
RELL] was to have taken part in these exercises to pay a tribute 
to the memory of the late Senator Cray, but he is necessarily 
deprived of that opportunity by his personal illness, which has 
detained him from the er. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not rise to pay either an 
adequate or a studied eulogy to our late friend, our lamented 
colleague and associate. I do not rise to lift up a splendid 
monument to his memory. I come to plant a flower upon his 
grave and to pay a loving tribute to his services and to his 
character. 

We do honor to ourselves in the observance of this ancient 
custom of the Senate. Mr. President, even the savages of the 
wildwood held in affectionate remembrance those warriors who 
were loved in life and lamented in death. How much the more 
fitting then that we who are heirs to all the ages should com- 
memorate the deeds of those mighty dead whose spirits still 
rule us from their sacred urn. How much the more fitting that 
we should commemorate the services of those who have be- 
queathed to us a legacy of glory that can not fail so long as 
public and private virtues are reverenced among the sons of 
men. 


In every time and in every clime the undying dead have risen 
and have lived again. Some have lived again in the beaten 
brass and in the sculptured marble. Some have lived again in 
story and in song. But, sir, these fleeting tributes may pass 
with their authors to the oblivious tomb. The beaten brass may 
buried lie beneath the accumulated dust of ages. Even the 
marble may molder and surrender its epitaph to the untiring 
tooth of time. All these tributes, all these memorials, await 
alike the inevitable hour. They pursue those paths that lead 
but to the graye. The best and the brightest monument which 
we can dedicate to our friends that are gone, the holiest shrine 
that we can consecrate to our departed patriots, must be found 
in the hearts and in the memories of their countrymen. 

Mr. President, the pyramids still stand, but the names of 
their royal builders have hardly escaped forgetfulness, and 
are now remembered rather for the oppression and the miseries 
that they wrought. Scholars may dispute as to the tomb of 
Mary’s Son, but no one will be found to deny the beneficence 
of His influence and His example. 

The fame and the name of Dortiver are secure. He won 
his way to the exalted station which he occupied and which 
he adorned. He was born of unpretentious parents in a 
modest home in Virginia. The modest American home has 
ever been and must ever be the nursery of true genius and of 
true greatness. His opportunities were limited, but his am- 
bition was unconfined; not that “ambition which overleaps 
itself,” but, sir, that ambition which seeks no other outlet than 
service and seeks no other reward than merited honor. 

Nature dealt generously with our lamented friend and he 
was grateful unto her. She gave him more than ten talents 
and he increased his talents more than twofold. He was both 
brilliant and versatile; but, sir, he added depth to versatility, 
and he added weight to brilliancy. By talent and ambition 
not alone did he succeed. Men have been possessed of both, 
yet wanting untiring industry, have failed. Men have wanted 
both, yet possessing an energy that did not falter, have 
achieved and have deserved success. Unfaltering effort and 
ungrudging self-sacrifice go far to make up the price of his 
success, 

The best possession of a free people is their men of high 
character and unspotted integrity. The best heritage of a free 
people is the influence and the memory of such men. 

The lesson of Dortiver’s life is this, that in his youth the 
time had not come, and that the time has not yet come, when 
every gate is barred with gold and opens but to golden keys, 
Worth was the key whereby he did advance. We have in this 
country a democracy of worth instead of an aristocracy of 
birth. Much of the glory of our institutions, much of the glory 
of our history, is due to the fact that American society can avail 
itself of the best talents born beneath our flag. 

Access to opportunity explains much of our history. What- 
ever glory we may achieve in the future, access to opportunity 
must in great measure account for its achievement. 

Any system should be unrelentingly resisted that would 
cheat talent of opportunity or cheat society of talent. 

In the example of Senator DoLLIVER every youth may see 
the star of hope, and in his achievements may perceive the 
bow of promise. 

Mr. President, there is one striking resemblance in the 
public services of Senator DoLLIVER to the public services of the 
great English prime minister. Mr. Gladstone began his politi- 
cal career as a high Tory, as a conservative of conservatives. 
He closed his long and illustrious life as the chosen and ac- 
knowledged leader of the liberal sentiment of the United 
Kingdom. The liberality of DoLtiver was rational, was tem- 
perate, was judicious. He assailed nothing old merely on ac- 
count of its antiquity; he accepted nothing new merely on 
account of its novelty. He accepted the good notwithstanding 
its age, and he likewise accepted the good notwithstanding its 
youth. 

I believe that no man in American public life had a keener 
appreciation of the tendency of the times. He looked as deeply 
as any man into the secret causes which are to-day responsible 
for the currents and countercurrents that are agitating public 
life in America. 

I have sometimes thought that while he united ethics to 
politics, he allowed the moral side to preside and to predomi- 
nate over political considerations, and I have also thought that 
during the last session sometimes the shadow of the coming 
event was falling across his way, and that the light of another 
world was even then breaking upon his vision. 

Dotxrver loved his fellow men, and he was loved by them in 
return. He was just. He neither hated nor flattered the rich 
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on account of their riches, nor patronized the poor on account 
of their numbers. He could not be lured from the path of duty 
by the blandishments of wealth nor driven from that straight 
and narrow way by the mutterings of the mob. Unlike the 
time server, he did not hover about the heels of progress nor 
did he, like the revolutionist, outrun the vanguard of rational 
reform and of enlightened advancement. He held the scales 
of justice with even hand. He was both just and gener- 
ous; but, sir, he deemed it better to be just than to be 
generous. . 

It has been said that republics are ungrateful. I have never 
been willing to own that harsh impeachment. I believe the 
people are wise to know and generous to reward their friends. 
I believe the example of Dottiver demonstrates that the people 
are willing to render honor where honor is due. In his life and 
in his death he enjoyed the affectionate confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, and the desponding statesman may well look upon 
his fate and his destiny and be of good cheer. 

Mr. President, if usefulness were a safeguard against the 
last dread summons, Dotiiver had survived. His country 
needed his services; the Senate could not spare so useful a 
Member; the Republic could not spare so useful a public sery- 
ant. Progress lost an apostle, freedom lost a friend, liberty 
lost a lover when Dotttver died. 
: He was a champion of the right; he was a challenger of the 

wrong. No more have we his presence, his eloquence, and his 
counsel among us; but we have the best of all heritages, his 
influence and his example. I feel sure that his life will con- 
stitute an example that will prove an inspiration to every youth 
who to-day is putting on the tender leaves of hope; it, will 
prove at once an assurance and a warning to all those who 
to-day bear their blushing honors full thick upon them; and 
his example will prove a consolation to all those who still linger 
in the sere and yellow leaf. All those who are now in the sun- 
set of life may see in his example those stars that are in- 
visible by day. 

Well, Mr. President, may we cherish his memory, for, taking 
him all in all, we shall too rarely look upon his like again. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, when I was honored 
by being requested to say a few words on this occasion I hesi- 
tated to accept the invitation because I felt that there were 
those of my colleagues in this Chamber who, from a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the late Senator JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER 
and from long association with him, both socially and politically, 
were better qualified than I to speak of his many excellent 
qualities of head and heart. But knowing him slightly, as com- 
pared with others here, I had learned to love and admire him, 
and, yielding to none in my veneration to his memory, I did 
not feel that I could with propriety decline to say a few words 
in commemoration of his distinguished services to his country 
in whatever capacity he was called upon to act. 

My acquaintance with him began during the presidential 
campaign in 1904, and after that I saw much of him, particu- 
larly during my service in this body and as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which he was chair- 
man. Here I came into intimate touch with him socially and 
officially and had many opportunities to observe his methods 
of getting at the merit of things affecting the public. He was 
one of the most remarkable men from every point of view it has 
ever been my pleasure to meet, and I have sometimes wondered 
where he found opportunity, in the multitude of his official 
as well as private engagements, to make of his mind such a 
storehouse for all the learning that goes to make the polished 
orator and the finished statesman. 

That he was an orator with few, if any, equals in this day 
and generation, is recognized throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Whenever and wherever he arose to address an 
audience, whether on the rostrum or in a legislative body, he 
was sure to command the respectful and undivided attention of 
his audience; and it was the subject of general remark among 
us here that he was one of the very few members of the Senate 
who was always able to command the attention both of his col- 
leagues and of the galleries, and this whether those who listened 
to him agreed with him or radically and essentially differed 
from him in the opinions he held and in the views he expressed. 
The previous announcement that Senator DoLiiver was to ad- 
dress the Senate at a given time, upon any subject, was sure to 
bring around him his colleagues and insure him the respectful 
attention of all who heard him. 

Not only was he an orator, but his strongest political op- 
ponents free’y accord to him the elements of the highest states- 
manship. In the earlier days of his public career I think it 
may be truly said that he was rather of the conservative type 
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of statesman, sometimes following—as I have heard him say— 
those who had been designated as the leaders of his party even 
into paths where his better judgment disapproved; but in later 
years he showed a spirit of independence, which not only placed 
him in opposition to those with whom he had been wont to work 
in harmony, but placed him in the front rank of the leaders of a 
progressive Republicanism. Knowing him as I did, I am un- 
willing to believe the suggestion that has sometimes been made 
against him, as it has been made against other strong progres- 
sive leaders of his party, that he and they were actuated rather 
by a desire to win the plaudits of the multitude than to voice 
the sentiments which came from the promptings of the heart 
and conscience. On the contrary, I am satisfied that as he 
grew older and his line of vision extended he felt more inde- 
pendent, and, realizing his ability, grew restive under the re- 
straints of partisan leadership. Shortly before the last address 
he delivered in this distinguished body he told me that he felt 
mere independent than he had in the earlier days of his public 
career, and was sure that in the exercise of that independence 
which he intended should characterize his future conduct he 
could serve his country best and surely better satisfy his own 
conscience. 

Yet notwithstanding this I am satisfied that in measurably 
separating himself from those with whom he had been wont to 
work in perfect harmony he experienced that regret which all 
good men naturally experience when there comes a parting of 
the ways for those who for a lifetime have served side by side, 
burying differences which were nonessential for the purpose 
of united action on those things which were essential from the 
party standpoint. As evidence of this I have but to call atten- 
tion to that last splendid address delivered by him on the floor 
of this Senate. His motives had been impugned by a portion of 
his party press and by some of his old associates because he 
had allied himself with the progressive element of his party. 
I thought that there was a tone of sorrow in his voice as he 
dwelt upon the sundering of the older ties, but he nevertheless 
fearlessly outlined his policy and purposes and masterfully 
analyzed his own position and that of those who had criticized 
him so severely. 

When— 
He exclaimed— 


it is said that I betray my party, that I fight against the Republi 
Party, I deny it. I fight for the 5 Party and propose, with 
millions of other people, to do what I can to make it more than ever 
the servant of the great constituency which ft has represented for so 
many years. 

I am aware that when one sits down to count the cost of such a 
struggle as I have outlined, he ought to take into consideration the 
fact that his motives are likely to be misconstrued ; his pur) how- 
ever pure they may be, are likely to be dispara ; but such things as 
those have never injured anybody’s standing in society, unless they 
were acquiesced in by those who were most concerned. 


And, again, in speaking of his differences with the distin- 
guished President of the United States, he said: 


When he was mentioned as a candidate for the Presidency, I did 
what I could in my own State and everywhere else to promote his 
ambition. When he was nominated, I gave up my time, far past the 
limit of my strength, in 2 is case before the American 
people from one ocean to the other. hen he entered this Chamber to 
take the oath of office, and multitude arose with bowed head, every 
thought went out of my head, every sentiment out of my heart, except 
that the new President might be endued with power from on high 2 
grapple with the corrupt influences that stood ready to recapture the 
strongholds of this Government, that he might succeed, even 
where strong men had failed, in protecting this market place against 
— Sema of greed and avarice which have attempted to en- 
slave it. 

I have known some of the vicissitudes of life, some of the ups and 
downs of politics, some of the hardship as well as the good fortune of 
this world, but I never dreamed that within less than a year I should 
feel compelled to stand here and for the misdemeanor of taking the 
President's campa es seriously, and for the still higher crime 
of regarding the 2 of the Republican Party as a binding moral 
obligation, called on to defend myself and the little group of men, 
who stood together as it was Eron them to see the rigħt, against the 
charge of treason and ams ty to the party which they have loved 
and served all the days of their lives. 


I quote this, Mr. President, because I felt when he was 
delivering it that there was a tone of sorrow in his voice, 
which no one could appreciate who did not hear him at the 
time. 

During all the debates of the last Congress there was no 
more masterful analysis from his viewpoint of the tariff meas- 
ure that had been previously enacted into law than this last 
address of the distinguished gentleman who was so soon to an- 
swer the call of the white-winged messenger of death, and 
whose memory we are now here to honor, filled as it is with 
pathos, with hard, cold facts and figures, and with inimitable 
humor. At times he soared to heights of eloquence and by 
a sudden anticlimax indulged in a humor, with a characteristic 
smile and a gesture, that brought a smile to every face, and as 
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suddenly branched off into a brilliant peroration that compelled 
the admiring applause of all who heard him. = 

Senator Doriiver was indeed a most remarkable type of man. 
Born as he was amid the mountains of Virginia, I have often 
wondered if this early environment did not have much to do 
with the development of his character and of his mind, which 
had so much of poetry and pathos, and yet of manly strength in 
it. He was wont often to speak of this environment and of the 
rugged mountains that as a youth he daily looked out upon, and 
many of the word pictures painted by him could only have 
found inspiration in the snowcapped peaks and rugged ranges 
that he learned to know and to love as a child. He always 
spoke with veneration of the old State of his birth, and most 
loyally loyed that of his adoption. He loved his party and 
revered the memory of the fathers of the Republic, and on the 
occasion of his last address, to which I have referred, he 
said: 

I was born in the Republican Party, down among the loyal moun- 
tains of Virginia. I think I know what the articles of its faith are. 
From my youth I have pored over the pages of its history and found 
inspiration in all of its high traditions. I have followed its great 
leaders and sought direction in the wisdom of their counsel. We have 
sometimes lived In very humble houses, but we have never lived in a 
house so small that there was not room on its walls for the pictures of 
the mighty men who in other generations led it to victory; and now 
my own children are coming to years and are 8 upon the same 


benignant, kindly faces as teach them to repeat the story of our 
BOROS age and to recite all the blessed legends of patriotism and lib- 


erty. 


Senator Dotrtver was of a strong religious temperament, and 
I have heard him speak of the wholesome instruction he re- 
ceived from a pious father and mother; not religious in the 
narrow Puritan sense of the word, because he did not believe it 
was necessary to go through the world with a long face, closing 
his heart and conscience to the lighter things, which tend to 
relieve the monotony of life, or avoiding the contests in which it 
is necessary for every useful citizen to engage. In an address 
delivered by him on the occasion’ of the unveiling of a statue 
to Gov. Francis Harrison Pierpont, a little more than a year 
ago, he defined a great man as one— 


Many of his utterances might be cited, if time permitted, to 
show his trust and belief in the one Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse and his reverence for things that make for a better life; 
but in his intercourse with his fellows, whether Officially or 
socially, in his beautiful family relations as a son, a husband, 
and a father, are to be found the best evidences of the faith 
that was in him. How difficult it is to realize that a man 
who has accomplished so much for his country, for his 
family, and for his friends has been called hence in middle 
life and before he had reached the zenith of his splendid 
promise. 

The life of Senator Dotiiver has been an inspiration and an 
example to the youth of our land. Attaining the highest place 
in the gift of the people of his adopted State, through his in- 
domitable courage and energy, he fittingly illustrates the truth 
of the history of this country that all things are possible of ac- 
complishment to him who, in whatever he undertakes, presses 
onward and upward. In his death the people of the country 
have lost a most exemplary citizen, his family a devoted hus- 
band and father, and this body one who has at all times set an 
example of fidelity to duty as God gave him the light to see it. 
When we think of such a man we can not but hope that 
there may be truth in what the poet has so beautifully 
said: , 

There is no death! the stars go down 
To rise 5 some other shore, 


And brigbt Heaven's jeweled crown, 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! the dust we tread, 

Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hun: moss the 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


bear, 


There is no death! the leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade a ss away, 
They only wait, through hours, 


1 
e coming of the 


There is no death! an angel form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we call them dead. 


He leaves our hearts all desolate; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad the scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now its everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life. 


Where'er he sees a smile too bright, 
Or soul too pure for taint or vice, 

He bears it to that world of light 
To dwell in Paradise. 


*Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life, there are no dead! 


Mr. YOUNG. In our State him whom we mourn to-day had but 
one name and that was“ DoLLIVER.” If audiences wished to call 
him, voices shouted “ Dorin.“ This single name appeared 
upon all posters announcing his meetings. From the beginning 
of his career he was an Iowa favorite. His name drew the 
crowd. But no one called him JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER. 
That may haye been the form upon the legal ballot or in 
the Congressional Directory. This circumstance is compli- 
mentary and means that honor rather than disrespect was 
intended. 

I shall speak of Dottiver as I knew him. If I had been select- 
ing a comrade for a journey across the continent, either in a 
prairie schooner or a palace car, I would have selected Dorr 
ver. Every day would have been a new day. Every thought 
would have been fresh and refreshing. When he looked out of 
a window he saw more than mountains and streams. He saw 
more than prairies and crops. He photographed with a lens 
which painters and poets know. Nature delighted him. Trees 
and plants told their own story to him. He loved books. The 
best class of romance pleased him. History and biography de- 
lighted him. It is a surprise to know that he seldom attended 
the theater, though he loved music, and was especially thrilled 
by patriotic airs. His whole character can be summed up in 
the statement that he loved his fellow man and was a good’ 
comrade with anyone whom he chanced to meet. Acquaint- 
ances made on a railroad train often developed into life- 
long friendship. His charm of manner was in his simplicity, 
and he was willing to listen as well as to talk. He probably 
knew more people in Iowa than did any other of our public 
men. Certainly more people knew him. He had canvassed the 
State for 25 years and had spoken on all manner of occasions. 
He held the esteem of all with whom he served in either House 
or Senate. The relationship existing between himself and Sena- 
tor Allison will long be borne in the minds of Iowa people. The 
dead Senator was devoted to his kindred. Im all his calcula- 
tions the thought of his kindred came first. H's affection for his 
venerable father, known in Iowa as “Father Dolliver,” was 
touching. The Senator believed his father to be one of the 
greatest men, and he remained to that father as a child always. 

When President McKinley was governor of Ohio he made a 

in Des Moines. Senator DOLLIVER alternated between two 
meetings with Gov. McKinley. In one large gpera house Father 
Dolliver was anxious to be near the stage from which his son was 
to speak. Father Dolliver was a large man and late in life had 
suffered the loss of a limb. The son stepped from his seat on the 
stage to assist his father to a better position. He did this uncon- 
scious that 2,000. people were admiring his filial devotion, As a 
rule, Senator Dottiver’s early friendships lasted through life. 
No mention of his life would be complete which failed to record 
what our one-time great editor, Gen. James S. Clarkson, did 
for the struggling youth. Clarkson discovered many Iowa 
men, but none reached the fame of Dotttver. Clarkson 
was Dotttver’s admiring and helpful friend. He never 
tired in praising the young man’s oratory. DOLLIVER was 
Clarkson’s one intellectual gold nugget. The mine proved not 
to have been salted. Later prospecting developed a richer 
lead. 

In his earlier career the Senator said bitter things in rela- 
tion to the other party. He had breathed an intensity of feel- 
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ing following the great war. He had heard bitter talk from his 
childhood, for all politics were bitterness in his youth. He loved 
the old soldier and was a favorite at all Grand Army gather- 
ings. One of his favorite utterances was that no decrepit Union 
soldier should ever be seen going away from the Treasury win- 
dow bearing the broken promise of Abraham Lincoln. Before 
being elected to Congress, DoLLIVER had a national reputation 
as an orator. In the House he was as a cavalry leader. He 
was called into action when the fight was thick, and, no matter 
how brief the notice, he was found with well-filled oratorical 
eartridge box. He seldom sought opportunity for debate, but 
was willing to respond to the order of his party. DOLLIVER’S 
service in the House might be called educational years, his con- 
structive years, his years of character forming and purpose de- 
fining. His friends at home discovered by his service in 
the House that he was a growing man. As years passed, 
there came to him intellectual poise. His form of expres- 
sion grew more conservative. Thus he reached a stand- 
ing in public estimation of being something more than an 
orator. 

But his intellectual fires burned brightest in the presence of 
the multitude. This ability, he always felt, was an inheritance 
from his father. 


DOLLIVER MIGHT HAVE BEEN PRESIDENT. 


After DoLLvER had served in the House and his reputation 
had become national, he was frequently mentioned for the office 
of Vice President, and some months before his death there had 
been a conspicuous expression that he would some time be 
President. 

Just before the convening of the Republican national conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia in 1900, a great western newspaper 
suggested Senator Dotiiver for Vice President. The movement 
grew to be one of importance. I was a delegate to that conven- 
tion and received a telegram from my associate delegates, 
already at Philadelphia, to come on at once, prepared to help 
the DoLLIveER movement and to prepare a speech to be used in 
placing him before the convention. I proceeded at once to 
Philadelphia and our political activities began. We opened 
headquarters. We secured banners and a band of music. Then 
we began to inquire in relation to our candidate. We discoy- 
ered that he was stopping with friends in a Philadelphia sub- 
urb and that he was much unconcerned in regard to the sug- 
gestion of his name. He was urged and yet his enthusiasm did 
not grow. He was asked to go before the Iowa delegation and 
finally did so, but with half-unconcerned and lukewarm spirit. 
The Dotttver enthusiasm had not reached Dotttver. But his 
friends continued their campaign in his behalf. Congressional 
associates visited headquarters and urged the movement for- 
ward. But the Senator said that he could not afford to be 
Vice President; that the social requirements were too many. 
The only other name mentioned for Vice President was that of 
Col. Roosevelt. Col. Rooserelt’s friends were urging him not 
to be a candidate and not to accept the place, giving as a 
reason that four years later they hoped to nominate him for 
President. This, then, was the situation: Senator DOLLIVER’S 
friends were urging him to accept the vice presidential nomina- 
tion, regardless of his future, and Col. Roosevelt's friends were 
determined that he should not accept, having in mind his 
future. I have always believed that if Col. Roosevelt had not 
consented to accept the nomination, Senator Dottiver would 
kave been the nominee. And thus the whole course of history 
might have been changed. 

The negotiations and consultations among party leaders were 
numerous. Senators Platt, of New York, and Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, then conspicuous in party management, were anxious 
for the nomination of Col. Roosevelt, to make what they called 
“a well-balanced ticket,” meaning that men of different types 
should be chosen for the two great offices; but these party 
leaders were unable to secure Col. Roosevelt's consent. A little 
later in the proceedings these two Senators, now dead, left the 
field, placing everything in charge of Senator Mark Hanna. 
Senator Hanna was chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee. With his usual energy, he undertook to ascertain the 
situation. It is doubtless true that he knew the situation. 
There had been so much in the way of diplomacy between the 
camps that the situation was generally known to active party 
men. The first thing Senator Hanna did was to call upon 
Senator Dotttver and his friends. Learning that the Senator 
did not have his heart in the cause, he asked the Senator and 
myself to go with him to call upon Col. Roosevelt for the pur- 
pose of securing an acceptance or an unequivocal refusal. Col. 
Roosevelt had all the time refused to say that he would not 
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accept the nomination for Vice President, refusing to assume 
that the office was beneath him for the reason that he regarded 
it as a great office. We called upon Col. Roosevelt. Senator 
Hanna asked him, Col. Roosevelt, will you accept the nomi- 
nation for Vice President?” As I remember it, the Colonel 
responded, “I will, at your hands and at the hands of the 
entire Republican Party.” Then Senator Dotiiver turned and 
with a smile said, “It is all over. My name shall not be used.” 
Senator Hanna assured Col. Roosevelt who would present his 
name. The Colonel turned to Senator Do.tiver and Senator 
DoLLIVER turned to me, remarking that, Lou can just change 
your speech a little and nominate the Colonel.” Senator Hanna 
then, turning to me, said, “It is up to you, young man.” My 
speech nominating Dotiiver had already gone out to the Press 
Association and had to be suppressed by wire. This is the 
story of the Vice Presidency at Philadelphia, briefly told. 
Senator Dottiver and myself have many times agreed to write 
the story jointly. We disagreed in no detail in our recollections, 
and I have now given it as I remember it. 

At the Chicago convention of 1908 Senator DOoLLIVER was 
urged to accept the nomination for Vice President and again de- 
Peat stating to all that he preferred to remain in the 


Senator Dottiver will not be longest remembered as a 
politician. He was not an organizer. He could not band men 
together except by their affections. He will be remembered 
longest for his humanitarian side. He was stirred most by 
what newspapers call “human interest stories.” This is true 
of all men who have hearts. Of all themes, man is the great- 
est. Of all texts he is the first. Dottrver’s mind seemingly 
never rested. When sitting upon his front porch his scintillat- 
ing remarks played like sunshine through the branches of the 
trees, adding brightness to the circumstances surrounding him. 
He was a rare comrade. The humblest loved him, others re- 
spected and admired. None hated him. It is pitiful to know 
that before he died he could not haye known that all the people 
of Iowa loved him as in former years, and that new political 
conditions had not actually dimmed the memories of the past 
or caused all the State to lose interest in the youth whose 
activity had been their activities and whose achievements 
had been their achievements. 

When strong men die in their prime others say “what a 
pity.” But is it a pity? Dorn lived his day, fought his 
fight, won a great name, established a home, and leaves to 
his descendants a heritage as enduring as time. He might 
have left a fortune, but, according to his own theory, this would 
have been a misfortune. In his own defense of American 
youth he many times said “The farther you can disconnect 
the young man from fifty thousand a year, the better for him.” 
He did not believe in riches and idleness as a means of mental 
and moral growth. His own experiences mellowed his life 
and created his philosophy. His friends discovered, in the dis- 
charge of his duties, that his purposes were patriotic, his love 
of country genuine. If we shall always send such men to the 
Senate revolutions will represent the advancement following 
thoughtful consideration, weighed in the balance of judgment, 
and the Republic will be secure. In all his intensity, he never 
forgot his responsibilities to his country. He was one of the 
few men who could interest and sway the multitude by a 
speech full of patriotism and optimism. 

His life’s labors are ended. His neighbors and friends and 
an admiring people are preparing to build a monument marking 
his resting place. The shaft will look from an eminence to the 
yalley of the Des Moines River. From this position the eye can 
see busy people and moving trains. Generations will come and 
go, and the name of Dottiver will not be forgotten. 

Last evening the residents of this capital witnessed a beau- 


-tiful sunset. The clouds were red, purple, and gold. The west 


was in its glory. Viewed from the western steps of the Capitol 
of the Nation, there, in the background of this wonderful 
picture, stood the Nation’s monument to Washington. It 
was a scene to inspire the painter. The shaft, in its sim- 
plicity, pierced the sky and stood in the illumination as if 
it were an American outpost with the light of history be- 
hind it. Thus stands out, from the achievements of a life, 
a strong character. Thus will stand Dottiver in the years to 
come. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. Cray and Mr. Dortiver, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 20, 1911, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 18, 1911. J 


(Continuation of the legislative day of Friday, Feb. 17, 1911.) 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
11 o’clock a. m. by the Speaker. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


` Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SIMS. To move that the House go into Committee of 
the Whole to consider the bill S. 7971, which was before the 
House yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that motion is not in order, and 
I demand the regular order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to hear what the 
gentleman’s point of order is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois on his point of order, in connection with his demand 
for the regular order. The gentleman from Tennessee has 
submitted a motion which might be the regular order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House long. 
The question is whether the House meets to-day in accordance 
with the rules of the House that requires the House to meet 
on this legislative day, or whether it meets to-day in pursuance 
of a motion last night for a recess until 11 o'clock. If this is 
the legislative day of Saturday and the House meets in pur- 
suance of the rule that the House meet daily at 11 o'clock 
then the regular order is the prayer by the Chaplain. If the 
Speaker holds that the House is now in session as on the legis- 
lative day of yesterday, the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say, in answer 
to what the gentleman from Illinois has said, that as the 
Speaker knows, last night the House took a recess until 11 
o’clock to-day. There was no adjournment of the House yes- 
terday. The position I take is that until there is an adjourn- 
ment there is no termination of the legislative day. I refer 
the Speaker to Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, section 6738, in 
which it states: 


On May 11, 1854 (Thursday), the House was considering the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted b r. William A. Richardson, of Illinois: 

“Resolved, That all debate the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union on the bill of the House (No. 236) to organize 
the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas shall cease at 12 o'clock m. 
to-morrow (if the committee shall not sooner come to a conclusion 
upon the same) ; and the committee shall then proceed to vote on such 
amendments as may be pending or offered to the same, and shall then 
report it to the House with such amendments as may have been agreed 
to by the committee.” 

By the alternation of dilatory motions the proceedings on this reso- 
lution were greatly prolonged, and after there had been 65 roll calls, 
the hour of 12 o’clock m. (Friday) having arrived, Mr. Gilbert Dean, 
of New York, rose and inquired whether, under the first rule, it was 
not now the on of the Chair to cause the Journal of the preceding 
day to be rea 

peak that the rule referred to required the 8 
2 3 eke cap rg an at the hour to which the House shal have 
adjourned on the preceding day;” but as there had been no adjourn- 
ment, he thought there could be no new meeting of the House, and 
that the legislative day, which commenced yesterday at 12 o'clock m., 
would not terminate until the adjournment did take place. He con- 
sequently decided that the Journal could not now be read, 

It seems to me that that precedent—and there are a number 
of others in the same line—clearly sustains my position, and, 
more than that, this House should have the right to control its 
own business. There was a matter of business in order yester- 
day that the majority of the House desired to terminate be- 
fore the legislative day ceased. There may be other business 
before the House that some other gentleman may prefer to 
take up, but unquestionably the majority of this House ought 
to have the right to determine what legislation shall be passed 
in the House, and the House, by a majority of the House, has a 
right to continue in the session of a particular day so long as 
it desires. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, because the House ran beyond the calendar 
day on which it commenced doing business, to say that the House 
was deprived of the right to go ahead and transact the busi- 
ness that the majority Members of the House desired to trans- 
act would be to suppress the will of the House by a precedent 
that prevented it from doing business in the manner the House 
preferred. Besides that, the rules themselves state that the 
legislative day shall terminate on the adjournment ef Congress. 
Now, the fact that the House projected a recess up to the time 
that another legislative day commenced clearly is not terminat- 


ing the first recess. I think the whole question revolves on that, 
proposition. Even if it did not, if the House recessed to the 
beginning of another legislative day, as it did to-day, the moment 
the Speaker found himself in the chair—and he can not divide 
that moment—the moment he found himself in the chair, in 
accordance with the recess of the House he found himself in 
the legislative day of Friday, under the order and rule of the 
House, as directed by a majority of the Members of this House. 

Therefore I insist that the proposition of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, to go into the Committee of the Whole to consider 
a bill that was in order on the legislative day of Friday, is the 
regular order, and he is entitled to recognition for that reason. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the rules the regular hour 
of meeting of the House is 11 o'clock. The House last night, 
by vote, took a recess until 11 o’clock to-day, precisely the same 
time. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] presents 
some precedents clearly correct, and claims that these prece- 
dents sustain him in his contention that the House has a right 
to take a recess, and until the House adjourns it does not meet 
until another legislative day. The precedents which the gen- 
tleman cites are precedents where the House took a recess until 
a time prior to the regular hour of meeting of the House, and 
when the time for the regular hour of meeting of the House 
arrived the Speaker found himself in the chair under the prior 
legislative day; and if the House yesterday had taken a recess 
until 10 o’clock this morning, or until 10 o’clock and 59 minutes 
this morning, when the hour of 11 o'clock had arrived the 
Speaker would find himself in the chair under the legislative 
day of yesterday, and the precedents are that that would not 
constitute an adjournment of the House by reason of the fixing 
of the hour for meeting this morning. 

But let us see what the effect of the contention of the gentle- 
man from Alabama is. His contention is that until the House 
adjourns it can not meet on another legislative day, that it may 
take a recess instead of adjourning. On that theory the House 
might have taken a recess until 12 o'clock to-day—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that is the gentleman’s position—' 
might take a recess until 12 o’clock to-day, and the House could 
not meet at 11 o’clock then—I take it that is the gentleman’s 
position—as of this legislative day. Let us see what the effect 
of that is. If the House can take a recess until 12 o'clock to-day, 
an hour later than the hour for meeting of the House, it could 
take a recess until 5 o’clock to-day. That is the gentleman’s 
contention ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One of his contentions, 

Mr. MANN. It could take a recess until 12 o'clock Monday, 
it could take a recess until 12 o’clock next Saturday. Is that 
the gentleman’s contention? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course I recognize we could not take 
a recess beyond three days at a time. 

Mr. MANN. Ah, that is just it. There is no limitation in 
the Constitution in reference to taking a recess. S e 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is a limitation on adjournment 
and there is a limitation on recess. 

Mr. MANN. There is a limitation on adjournment but no 
limitation on a recess. If the House can take a recess and is 
not required to meet on the regular day of meeting, while it, 
can not adjourn for more than three days it can take a recess 
for three weeks. The gentleman’s contention is that under the 
rules the House can not meet in its daily meeting until it meets 
under the recess provision. If the gentleman’s contention is 
correct, it proceeds to violate in spirit, if not in effect, the 
terms of the constitutional provision that neither House during 
the session of Congress shall without the consent of the other 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. That is a ques- 
tion of adjournment. The Constitution says that the House 
shall fix its time and place of meeting. It has fixed the time 
and place of meeting. It fixed the time of meeting this morn- 
ing under adjournment at 11 o'clock. It could not adjourn 
yesterday for more than three days. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely no escape from the! 
logic of that situation. If the House can not meet on a new) 
legislative day until it has adjourned on the previous legislative 
day, and it has the power to take a recess that runs over the 
next legislative day, there being no restriction on that in the 
Constitution, and while the Constitution provides in effect the 
House can not disband for more than three days without the 
consent of the other body, then if it can take a recess that runs 
it beyond the hour of meeting, it could take a recess for three 
weeks or three months. The gentleman is absolutely driven 
into the position under his contention that while the House 
may take a recess or run over one legislative day it can not take 
a recess running over three legislative days, and his position is 
that the House can not meet on a new legislative day until it 
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has adjourned on the previous day. Now, the Constitution con- 
templated that the House could not adjourn for more than three 
days, and the gentleman thereupon offered precedents to show 
that a recess can run over, and what are those precedents? 
Those precedents are where the House finds itself in session; 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the difference? 

Mr. MANN. The House finds itself in session and there is 
no disbandment of the House, and the taking of a recess over 
to the legislative day when it was not in session on the next 
legislative day; but the position of the gentleman is that it can 
take a recess without limitation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. When does the House meet after its first 
meeting? z 

Mr. MANN. What is the question of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The question is, When does the House meet 
after its first meeting? 

Mr. MANN. It has to be fixed by order of the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; it meets at the time provided in the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. 
that time by adjournment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It provides the time, necessarily so, in the 
general order or a special order at the time of the adjournment. 
Now, to what time has this House adjourned? 

Mr. MANN. Ah, but the motion to fix the hour of adjourn- 
ment for the next day was not in order and could not be in 
order under the rules of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was as much in order as a motion 
to recess was. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is another proposition. If the House 
takes a recess and runs beyond the hour of adjournment fixed 
by the House it must meet at the time fixed by the House by 
the general rule, and when it adjourns to the same hour it meets 
under the rule of the House providing that it shall meet on that 
day, which is the next legislative day, and if the gentleman's 
contention is correct and it is conceded on that side of the 
House and in the next Congress the gentlemen find themselves 
in a minority upon some afternoon in the House and this side 

_ of the House should desire to have a recess for several days, 
there would be no way of calling the House together, no pro- 
vision made by which the Speaker or the entire House could 
meet and transact business, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me for another 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Suppose the House undertook to adjourn 
beyond three days, would there be any way by which the House 
could meet? 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly. My contention is that if the 
House takes an adjournment beyond three days under the 
rules of the House the House meets the next day at 12 o'clock, 
at the hour fixed, because the power to adjourn beyond three 
days is unconstitutional and there is no provision against tak- 
ing a recess—— 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. I believe the gentleman is right when he says 
it can not recess beyond the legislative day, but I want to know 
when a recess is taken until 11 o’clock if immediately when the 
Speaker comes to call the House at a regular legislative session 
he does not find it here automatically in session on this day. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. There is no logic about that. 

Mr. HARDY. And a continuous session. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The only proposition is whether the House 
could take a recess that runs beyond the hour of meeting. If 
the House can not do that, we meet under the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. HARDY. But we are in session now, is the point I 
make. 

Mr. MANN. If we meet under the rules of the House fixing 
the hour of adjournment, we meet on the legislative day of 
Saturday. If we meet by virtue of the motion carried to take 
a recess, we meet on the legislative day of yesterday. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not understand me. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. The gentleman does not under- 
stand the question. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman does not understand me, 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] concluded? 
Mr. MANN. I yield the floor. 


The House might not provide 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I only have a few words 
to say in reference to the gentleman's constitutional argument. 
The gentleman asserts that if we can take a recess beyond the 
legislative day we can take a recess beyond the time that the 
Constitution prescribes that this House can take an adjourn- 
ment. Now, it is very clear that the House can take an ad- 
journment for two days; it can take an adjournment for three 
days, because it is within the terms of the Federal Constitution, 
but it can not take an adjournment for five days, because it is 
prohibited by the Constitution. If the House took an adjourn- 
ment for five days it would be in violation of the Constitution, 
and at the end of the third day the general rule would be in 
operation for the Speaker to call the House together. Why? 
Because the order was prohibited by the Constitution, and for 
that reason alone. 

Now, the same thing applies to the matter of recess. The 
House can take a recess within the terms of the Federal Con- 
stitution where there is no rule to prohibit it from doing so, 
but if it takes a recess beyond the time that the Constitution 
of the United States says it shall not adjourn or recess to, why, 
of course, the order then is inoperative, because it has gone 
beyond the time fixed by the Constitution in which the House 
must again assemble. 

So I do not think there is any more force in the constitutional 
argument of my friend if it is within the three days than there 
would be to argue that we might take an adjournment for five 
days. It is all in the same line, absolutely. This House to- 
day, at this hour, can pass an order for adjournment for five 
days. Now, that would not be a valid order, because it would 
be in violation of the Constitution, and at the end of three days 
the Speaker, under the general rules of the House, would be 
compelled to call the House together. But any adjournment 
within the limitations of the Constitution would be in order. 

Now, the same thing applies to a recess. There is no rule 
in this House that prescribes that the House shall not recess 
as long as it wants to do so. The precedents all recognize the 
fact of a legislative day. The Constitution, Mr. Speaker, con- 
templates calendar days, and we could not continue a legisla- 
tive day and go beyond the calendar days contemplated by the 
Constitution. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman allow the Chair a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. It is now 25 minutes after 11 o'clock. By 
order of the House, the House is to meet daily at 11 o'clock a. m. 
It met this morning at 11 o’clock, and there seems to have been 
a motion to recess until 11 a. m. Suppose a motion was made 
to adjourn now, and a majority of the House should sustain 
that motion, when would be the next session of the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The next session of the House would 
be to-morrow, unquestionably, at 11 o’clock a. m., or the time 
fixed for meeting. If we had taken a recess until to-day at 10 
o'clock and had run on until 25 minutes past 11 and adjourned, 
would we have met again to-day? Certainly not. We would 
haye met, under the rules of this House, on Monday, unless a 
session had been fixed for Sunday. Now, if the Speaker will 
examine the rule, it provides for a legislative day and contem- 
plates a legislative day. Now, that legislative day, as has been 
held by all the precedents of this House, can not terminate 
uutil an adjournment unless the legislative day violates the 
Constitution ‘of the United States in some way, and there is 
no constitutional question involved here. 

The House haying met to-day at 11 o'clock, pursuant to the 
taking of the recess, and it being now 11.26 o'clock, an adjourn- 
ment now would have the same effect as if we had met at 10 
o'clock and adjourned now. Or if we had met at 10 o’clock 
to-day and had run until 2 o'clock, and then adjourned, I have 
no doubt in the world that the Speaker would rule, as I have 
heard the Speaker rule before, that that adjournment would 
earry the House over until the next legislative day, which 
would be to-morrow, if there is a special order for Sunday 
eulogies, or Monday if there is not. In other words, the ses- 
sion having extended beyond the hour fixed for the daily meeting 
to-day, and an adjournment being then had, the Speaker would 
not call the House in session again on this calendar day. 

The SPEAKER. It was the order of the House that the 
House should meet daily at 11 o'clock. That is a standing 
order, with the effect of a rule. If the recess had been until 
12 o’clock, what would have become of this legislative day? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that that 


question is not involved here, because we took a recess until 11 


o'clock, the time at which the House would have met, and the 
Speaker this morning took the Chair by virtue of the recess, 
and not as though it were on a new legislative day. But 
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although that question is not involved in this case, if the Speaker 
wants to know my opinion, I say that according to good par- 
liamentary practice and procedure, in order that this House 
may transact its business as the majority of the House desire 
to transact it, if the House desires to take a recess from one 
calendar day into another calendar day beyond the time fixed 
by the rule for the hour of daily meeting the new legislative 


day would never have a chance to start. Its operation in 
starting would be cut off by the action of the House, just the 
same as it would have been cut off if we had taken a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-day. There is no question about that. 

If we had recessed until 10 o'clock to-day and bad gone on 
with our business until 12 o'clock, surely the new legislative 
day of Saturday would have been set aside. Why? Because 
the House by its action had ordered it to be set aside. There 
can not be any question about that, or any reason to controvert 
it; and by the same reasoning, if the House by a majority vote 
expresses the desire not to have a legislative day begin on Sat- 
urday, it has a perfect right to do that, by taking a recess and 
keeping the House intact, because the House has not adjourned. 
A recess does not adjourn the House. The flag flies on the top 
of this Capitol during the continuance of the recess. From the 
beginning of the sessions of this House, under the Constitution, 
the mace has reposed on its pedestal during each session until 
adjournment, as it now reposes there, recognizing and symbol- 
izing the fact that the House is in session. A recess does not 
destroy the session. It merely allows the Members to leave 
the Hall temporarily and come back again at a fixed hour. The 
House is in session as much while in recess as it is while it is 
actually transacting business. And during the recess just 
taken that emblem of the authority of the House has been re- 
posing there, recognizing the fact that the House was in session. 
The flag has flown on top of this Capitol in recognition of the 
fact that the House has not adjourned. Therefore if the 
Speaker should say to-day that, notwithstanding a majority 
of the House does not desire to start a new legislative day, he 
will hold that he will start a new legislative day, merely be- 
cause the recess has run up to a time when a legislative day 
would begin if there had been an adjournment, it seems to me 
it would be a usurpation of power by the Speaker to defeat 
the will of the majority of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, the proposition involved here, 
and the questions asked by the Chair, all seem to be predicated 
upon a misconception of the manner in which a general order 
fixing the hour for the meeting of the House can be gotten rid 
of. The questions of the Chair are all predicated on the notion 
that the only method of doing away with the general order 
fixing the time when the House shall meet is by*adjournment to 
a different time; when, in point of fact, you can just as well 
do away with that general order by a recess. Now, nobody, not 
even the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], disputes the fact 
that if we had recessed last night until 10 o’clock this morning, 
and had then gone into session at 10 o'clock, continuing yester- 
day’s legislative day, and if that session had gone on past 11 
o'clock to-day, we would still have been holding yesterday's leg- 
islative session, and the fact that the hour had been reached 
that had been fixed by a general order for the meeting of the 
House would not serve to adjourn yesterday’s day and create 
a new legislative day. If we had recessed until 10 o’clock this 
morning and had continued in session until this present moment, 
and then a motion had been made to adjourn, we would adjourn 
until Monday morning, unless a session had previously been or- 
dered for Sunday, and this particular calendar day would have 
been lost as a legislative day. Now, in order to uphold the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] you must in 
effect hold that a recess is an absolutely void act if it be to a 
time equal to or beyond the hour fixed for the regular meeting 
of the House on the next day, a proposition that has no support 
except the general statement of the gentleman that an adjourn- 
ment beyond three days would be void because of the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore a recess would be void, but we are not con- 
fronted with that situation. This recess order is a valid order, 
and the ruling of the Chair sustaining the point of order would 
be to deny to the House the power that it exercised last night. 
The fact that the House this morning can not do something else 
does not change the validity of the order of last night. The 
fact that the Republican majority ceased to be a majority last 
night does not make the action of the House invalid for that 
reason. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the Chair should note 
carefully the first sentence of the first rule of the House: 


The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day precisely 


at the hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last 
sitting. 


The rest of it is not material to this discussion. 

The 8. er shall take the chair o recisel 
55 eae 83 to which the House ahais i rre ak The ped 

Yesterday the Speaker took the chair precisely at 10 o'clock, 
the hour fixed for the meeting of the House; and that sitting 
of the House, as disclosed by an examination of the Journal so 
far prepared, has not been adjourned. If it had adjourned 
without fixing, at the time of adjournment, some time at which 
it should convene, the Speaker would take the chair under the 
order previously adopted fixing the time for the daily sessions 
of the House. If the House adjourned, and before doing so 
had fixed a time different from that fixed in the special order, 
the Speaker would be compelled to obey the more recent order 
oe House, and to take the chair at the time fixed in that 
order. 

Under the standing order under which the House is operating, 
the time at which the Speaker will take the chair on the next 
legislative day is 11 o'clock a. m. The legislative day which 
commenced at 10 o'clock yesterday morning bas not been ad- 
journed. It has not terminated. Business has been suspeuded 
temporarily during that sitting. I call the attention of the 
Chair to this statement in the Manual. 

Jefferson states that— 
when it is convenient that the business of the House be suspended for 
a short time, as for a conference presently to be held, etc., it adjourns 
during pleasure— 
but the note explaining the practice of the House is that the 
House suspends its business temporarily by motion for a recess. 

The Speaker will notice this important difference between the 
motion for a recess and the motion to adjourn; it requires a 
quorum of the House to take a recess and a quorum of the 
House is not required to adjourn. 

Assuming that the House should adjourn at the present mo- 
ment, the Speaker inquires when it would reconvene. It would 
reconvene under the rule, which I have read, because, unless 
the Speaker is suffering from disability or designates some 
other person, he must call the House to order under the rule, 
and shall take the chair on every legislative day precisely at 
the hour to which the House shall have adjourned. If the 
House were to adjourn now without fixing some other time for 
meeting, the Speaker would take the chair under the special 
order fixing a session of the House for eulogies at 12 o'clock 
noon February 19, 1911. The Speaker would have no authority, 
if the House should adjourn now, to take the chair before the 
expiration of this calendar day. Eleven o'clock has passed, 
and the legislative day, which sometimes runs into two or more 
calendar days, will not commence until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Speaker, this is well recognized by some of the best 
writers on parliamentary law. In a very excellent little digest 
on parliamentary procedure known as “ Wilson’s Digest on 
Parliamentary Law,” it is laid down as settled in the pro- 
cedure of the House that the continuation of a session into 
the next day is but the legislative day of that preceding, and so 
remains until the House adjourns. It refers to the precedent 
in the Congressional Globe, Thirty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 3522. The House by continuing the legislative day 
of Friday into to-day does not terminate the day, and there is 
nothing in any rule which will operate to terminate this legis- 
lative day at 11 o’clock. If the House last night decided to 
stand in recess until 12 o'clock, the Speaker could not have 
called the House to order at 11 o'clock under the rule directing 
him to take the chair on every legislative day precisely at the 
hour to which the House shall haye adjourned at the last ses- 
sion, the only rule under which he has any power, even at 11 
o'clock, if the business had been temporarily suspended and 
the House was standing in recess at 12 o’clock; and it is im- 
material whether a recess has been taken to a period prior to 
the time fixed in the general order or subsequent to that time 
as to what the Speeker’s duty is. 

The House suspended its proceedings on the legislative day 
of Friday until 11 o’clock to-day. That legislative day can 
terminate only in two ways—one by adjournment and the other 
by the expiration of the term for which the Congress exists. 
Now, will some gentleman suggest another way? 

Mr. MANN. We have already suggested one. Will the gentle- 
man from New York yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certzinly. 

Mr. MANN. If the House can not terminate its legislative 
day without adjournment, how long can it take a recess for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Chair is not called upon to decide 
that question, 

Mr. MANN. I am not asking the Chair now to decide 
question, I am asking the gentleman from New York, to see j 
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he can fit it into his logic. I do not blame the gentleman for 
not answering either. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. That is purely an academic question. 


Mr. MANN. It is not purely academic, and the gentleman 
will find it so in the next Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Even if the gentleman from Illinois 
should succeed in having the majority of the House adjourn for 
four days, I do not know that anything particular would happen 
to him; for there is no penalty prescribed in the Constitution. 
A great many persons familiar with the Constitution believe 
that under the practice adopted by that side of the House of 
holding a session only on two days in the week and calling 
Sunday a dies non, an adjournment over three days at a time 
has been taken in the past. I do not know that anybody has 
been seriously injured by it, and nobody has attempted to pre- 
vent that practice. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under the contention of the gentleman that the 
House continues in session until it adjourns, although it may 
take a recess, would not that obviate the trouble and permit 
the House to take a recess for a week? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I know the ingenuity of the gentle- 
man from Illinois to divert the discussion. The only question 
before this House is, Can the Speaker hold that the session of 
yesterday is adjourned so as to take the chair at 11 o'clock 
to-day and call the House to order in a new legislative day? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, he made his 
argument based upon the logic that the House could not meet 
on a new legislative day until it had adjourned on the prior 
legislative day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I insist on the propriety 
of that contention, whether it carry it beyond three days or 
not. It might suffice to say in answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] that I know of no authority who has yet 
attempted to determine whether the three days mentioned in 
the Constitution are to be construed as calendar days or as 
Igislative days, That is a question that still remains to be 
determined. But there is a great distinction 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion on 
that subject. 

Bess FITZGERALD. I decline to express my opinion on that 
su 5 

Mr. MANN. I do not wonder that the gentleman does not 
want to express his opinion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to permit 
these interruptions. 

Mr. MANN. I do not blame the gentleman for that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Speaker, I am not attempting to 
enlighten the gentleman from Illinois sitting here. I am at- 
tempting to enlighten the gentleman from Illinois who occupies 
the Speaker's chair, and I am perfectly willing to answer ques- 
tions propounded from that direction. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. What is the regular hour of the meeting of 
the House now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The regular hour for meeting to-day 
was 11 o’clock. 

Mr. DALZELL. What is the regular hour of meeting of the 
House in the absence of a special order fixing another time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Eleven o'clock, 

Mr. DALZELL. The hour of meeting of this House, if I 
am not mistaken, is 12 o’clock. 

roy FITZGERALD. Yes; but upon the adoption of an 
order 

Mr. DALZELL. We have adopted no new order except tem- 
porarily from day to day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. An 
order was adopted some days ago that we should meet hereafter 
at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. DALZELL. I am on the gentleman’s side and I thought 
I was going to help him out, but if I am wrong as to the chang- 
ing of the hour, then of course my proposition will not hold. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, my understanding is 11 
o'clock is the regular hour, but the rule is so clear there can 
be no question about the matter. A legislative day must ter- 
minate before a new legislative day can commence. It is clear 
if the House had recessed until 10 o’clock and the Speaker had 
then assumed the chair, he would not reconvene the House, but 
he would simply assume the chair and the business would pro- 
ceed. He could not have called the House to order at 11 
o'clock under the standing order. Let me call the attention of 
the Chair to the difference in the method of proceeding at the 
termination of a recess and in the convening of a new legis- 


lative day. At the hour fixed to which the House shall stand 
in recess.the Speaker assumes the chair and the business pro- 
ceeds unless somebody raises the question that there be no 
quorum present, but if the House had adjourned, the rule pre- 
scribes what the Speaker shall do: 

The Speaker shall take the chair on every legislative day prectisel 
at the hour to which the House shall have adjourned at the last sit- 
ting, immediately call the Members to order, and on the appearance 
of a quorum cause the Journal of the REEE of the last day's 
sitting to be read, having previously examined and approved the same. 

That is not what the Chair had to do at 11 o'clock to-day. 
He had to resume the chair because of the order of the House 
that it stand in recess until that hour. There is only one 
way the Chair can avoid that conclusion, and that is that by 
some way or other a motion to take a recess operates at times 
as a motion to adjourn. What is there in the suggestion that 
a motion to take a recess shall operate as a motion to ad- 
journ? The Manual shows that a recess is not a termination 
of the business at a sitting, but is merely a temporary sus- 
pension of the business. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there anything, and has there been any- 
thing whatever in the rules of the House from one Congress 
to another, and the rules of the present House, that authorizes 
a motion to recess? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What rule of the House prescribes the 
method for considering conference reports? ‘The fixed customs 
of the House. A motion to take a recess is so well recognized 
in the procedure of the House that even the distinguished 
gentleman at the Speaker’s right has a number of references 
in his Manual and in his Precedents to it. Until the revision 
of 1890 it had a different status from its present status. At 
that time it was enumerated among the motions which were in 
order when a question was under debate, it had a privileged 
standing, and the only difference, so far as the motion is con- 
cerned to-day, is that the motion can not be offered in the 
face of a demand for the regular order; but the practice of 
this House to stand in recess is already well established and 
need not be discussed. This motion is as firmly established 
in the procedure of the House as if specifically enumerated 
in the rules, and the Chair has repeatedly recognized that 
fact and recognized the motion last night. We conduct our 
business under the operation of it, and it has been firmly estab- 
lished that while the House may adjourn under the Consti- 
tution with less than a majority it can not stand in recess 
unless a majority be present. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
take much of the time of the House in the discussion of the 
points at issue, but it is my desire to make a few remarks iu 
regard to the point of order. This House to-day, when the 
Speaker took the chair, found itself just as if no recess had been 
taken last night. For the convenience of the House, having been 
in session since 10 o'clock in the morning yesterday, a majority 
of the Members concluded to recess until 11 o’clock to-day. The 
Chair has often remarked that a majority of this House could 
take whatever action they deemed proper touching any matter. 
We were fatigued yesterday by the long day’s session and last 
night a majority of the House concluded to recess until 11 
o'clock to-day. This morning at 9 o'clock approaching the Cap- 
itol I noticed the flag flying over this structure as a notification 
that the House was still in session. When the blind Chaplain 
arrived this morning to offer prayer, the Speaker directed him 
not to appear at his place and offer the usual invocation because 
the House was in recess, and still in session. Mr. Speaker, the 
Journal was not read because the House was still in session. 
We had the power to recess for two minutes, for three minutes, 
for an hour, and we had power to recess until 5 o’clock this 
afternoon, and if such recess encroached upon the legislative 
day pro tanto the action of a majority of the House in recessing | 
vacated six hours of this legislative day. This House has the 
absolute power by a vote of the majority to take a recess for 
one hour, for one day, or for three days, and it could recess for 
longer than three days if it were not for that provision in the 
Constitution which forbids either branch of Congress recessing 
or adjourning for more than three days at a time without the 
consent of the other body. Mr. Speaker, a majority has acted, 
and when the Speaker appeared here to-day he took the chair 
as if the House was still in session, regardless of having re- 
cessed at all. And if we had not recessed from yesterday till 
11 o'clock to-day this day’s session would have been absorbed 
by the unbroken session of yesterday running into to-day. The 
majority has the right to suit their convenience and let matters 
go over for any length of time they see proper until they come 
in conflict with the provision of the Constitution which inhibits 
such action. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems perfectly clear to me that having taken 
that action to recess until 11 o'clock we come back here an! 
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find ourselyes in the same position we were when we left the 
House of Representatives last night. We have the right to 
eliminate the one day or the two days or the three days, just 
as we see proper at any time through recessing by a vote of 
the majority. At this instant this House is in session as of 
yesterday; the Speaker ought to so hold and proceed with the 
business under consideration on yesterday's legislative day. 
[Applause.] 

Undeniably if we had not recessed at all this legislative day 
fixed to meet at 11 o'clock by special order of the House would 
be eliminated and obliterated by our fixed status of yesterday 
merging into this day and rising superior to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] is recognized. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to take the 
time of the House to discuss this question any further than 
to call to the attention of the Chair precedents which I think 
bear directly on this matter. I refer particularly to volume 5 
of Hinds’ Precedents, section 6736 to section 6739, inclusive. 
Section 6739 is so short and applicable to this case that I want 
to take the time to read it. It says: 


On the hugh day of Monday, March 23, 1868 (but the calendar 
day of Tuesday, March 24), during proceedings relating to the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnso: ident of the United States, the hour of 
12 m., the time fixed for the daily meeting of the House, arrived. 

Thereupon Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, as a question of order, 

t the House should begin ion of Tuesday. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order, saying: 

“The House of Representatives continues its session of Monday till 
ag og es 
mise the Aaaa continued two days and two nights, and the Boas of 
Representatives received on Monday a message sent from the Senate 
on Tuesday.” 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this is exactly parallel to 
the case at hand, and the only way to terminate the session of 
yesterday is to make a motion to adjourn and for the House to 
concur in that motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 

is recognized. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the House several days ago 
agreed, either by motion or unanimous consent, but the effect 
would be the same, that it should convene daily at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 

Now, yesterday a motion was made and carried that we 
should recess until 11 o'clock. We are brought, therefore, face 
to face with the proposition that there is a direct conflict be- 
tween these two orders of the House, taken on different days, 
and it seems to me that the question is as to which one of these 
orders must take precedence, which one will prevail. 

Mr, GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did not the House by its action of last night 
in taking a recess set aside the previous order? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that question. I asked the 
question, and expect to answer it, if the gentleman will permit 
me to proceed. 

I think under all judicial procedure where there is a conflict 
of two statutes and there is no way to compromise between them 
or to so construe them as to give effect to both, and where they 
both come from the same authority, from the body having the 
right to make them, then the one that is made last must prevail 
over the one that is made first. [Applause.] It seems to me 
that it follows, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the motion to take 
a recess, coming in direct conflict with the preceding motion 
that a new day shall begin at 11 o’clock, must take precedence 
over that order, and that the motion to take a recess prevails 
over the standing order of the House. Now, I say that, Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has no sympathy with the motion to go 
into Committee of the Whole to consider the question of claims. 
I intend to vote against it, and did yesterday, but I think this 
ought to be decided without reference to whether we are in 
favor of one bill or the other, in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure. It does look to me that there can be no doubt but the 
last order made by the House must for the time being supersede 


the first one. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 
Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. MANN. The rule is, under the order of the House, to 


meet at 11 o'clock. Now the gentleman says that the motion to 
take the recess supersedes that order, as I understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. MANN. 
a recess until 5 o'clock to-day. 
would it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, assuming that such a motion would be 
in order, I presume, logically, it would, although the question 
is not involved here. 


Yes, sir. s 
Suppose the motion to take a recess was to take 
It would have the same effect, 


Mr. MANN. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
here. 
body having authority to make both orders, and nobody dis- 
putes that, then the order made last, if it conflicts with the 
first one, must prevail. 


Oh, yes; it is involved. 
Well, I am perfectly willing to involve it 
If there is a conflict between two orders by the same 


Mr. MANN. There is a difference, if the gentleman will par- 
don me. One is a rule of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, you may call it a rule of the House, 
but it was done, I think, on the gentleman’s request, by an unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that we should meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. Now, that had no more legal effect than though ‘it had 
been fixed by motion. 

Mr. MANN. When the House met at the beginning of the 
8 it adopted the rule, or order, fixing the hour of meet- 

g- 

7 NORRIS. That was done, I think, by unanimous con- 
sent. 
Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose it was done by a motion; the gentle- 
man’s request, which was acceded to by the House, modified 
that rule. It illustrates, I think, the point I am trying to make. 
It was made by the same body that made the first order to 
meet at 12 o’clock m., and afterwards the meeting at 12 
o'clock was superseded by the order to meet at 11 o'clock. It 
only shows that where two orders conflict and are irreconcilable 
and both are made by the body having authority to make them, 
then the order made last must prevail. 

Mr. MANN. But it would not be in order to make that mo- 
tion, except by unanimous consent, to change the hour of meet- 
ing. As I understand, the gentleman’s position is that an order 
of the House—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Right there, where the gentleman makes that 
proposition, he must admit this, that the order made at his 
request was legally made. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. * 

Mr. NORRIS. Then it does not matter whether it was made 
by unanimous consent or on motion. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] let me interrupt him right there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Suppose we make this test—that the 
House did not take any recess at all, but continued in session 
all night, and was in session until 10 o'clock to-day. Now, what 
action would have been taken by the Speaker and the House if 
we had still been in session at 11 o’clock? 

Mr. NORRIS. We would still be in session. Nobody claims 
that a new day would have begun then. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. The gentleman and I agree. 

Mr. SIMS. Let us not take up all our time on general agree- 
ments. We are all agreed on this. Let the Chair rule. [Cries 
of “Rule!” “Rule! “] 

The SPEAKER. By constitutional provision the House can 
not adjourn without the consent of the Senate for a longer 
period than three days. The House has determined by an order, 
which is equivalent to a rule, that the daily meeting shall be 
at 11 o’clock, at which time the Journal shall be read, and so 
forth, and then comes the daily order of business. 

Now, it is quite competent for the House, by unanimous con- 
sent, to fix a different time for meeting. For instance, the 
House has made an order, which has the dignity of a rule, that 
it shall meet to-morrow, Sunday, at 12 o’elock. There is not 
anywhere in the rules, so far as the Chair can find, anything 
said about a recess prior to 1880. An amendment to the rules 
adopted at that time made a motion to take a recess a privileged 
motion. In 1890 the provision providing for a recess was 
dropped out, and it has been continually left out from that time 
down to the present. Yet, in practice, from time to time the 
House has taken recesses. 

Now, if the House had adjourned yesterday prior to 11 
o'clock the adjournment would, by virtue of an order, which is 
in effect, if not in form, a rule of the House, have been to meet 
again at 11 o’clock to-day. But it seems that the House on the 
calendar day of yesterday made an order to take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-day, which brought the expiration of the recess to 
the exact hour that the standing order provided for the daily 
meeting. On the daily meeting, the beginning of the legislative 
day, the Journal would be read, and so forth. 

Now, it is perfectly clear to the Chair that if a point of order 
had been made against the motion to take a recess until 11 a. m. 
to-day the point of order would have been sustained, since that 
motion had the effect of abrogating a standing order of the 
House, namely, that the House shall meet daily in regular ses- 
sion at 11 o'clock. 

Now, it seems that, notwithstanding the rules of the Hou 
the House did in fact agree to a motion to stand in recess until 
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11 o’clock this morning. You may say that the House could not 
do it. Well, everybody understands that. It is like the case 
of the man who was in jail, and whose lawyer came to see him 
and said, Great God! They can not put you in jail for that!” 
“But,” said the man in jail, “they have.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Now, in point of fact, the House, acting by a major- 
ity, did agree to a motion to recess until 11 o’clock. Having 
recessed until 11 o’clock, the precedents that have been cited do 

not fit this case at all, because in all the precedents the recess 
was not taken beyond the hour set for the beginning of the com- 
ing legislative day, as fixed by standing order of the House. 
This case is different; but the House having, in fact, recessed, 
having manifested its will to go into recess until 11 o’clock to- 
day, it seems to the Chair that the various rules of the House 
have been set aside by that action of the House, and that the 
House is still in session as of the legislative day of yesterday. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr, Speaker, I renew the motion made prior to 
the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker < 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first state the motion. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the consid- 
eration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS. I make the point of order that the motion should 
be to resume consideration 

Mr. PRINCE. Very well, to resume consideration of the 
bill (S. 7971) which was under consideration at the time of 
the taking of the recess; but I should prefer to make the mo- 
tion to go into Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Has not the Speaker held that the House 
took a recess last night until 11 o'clock to-day for the purpose 
of considering the matter then under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. The Chair only said that by the 
action of the House yesterday a recess was taken, the Chair 
holding that this was a continuation of the legislative day of 
Friday; that is all. This whole question came up on the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms}. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Under the rule, does not the House 
automatically resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to 
continue consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows of no such rule. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Let me call the attention of the 
Chair to the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I call attention to the note to Rule IT 
on page 425 of the Manual. 

1 e a quorum dinari 
wiks the pag og a a 5 tise, Balagne = 4 pony 
its session by direetion of the Speaker on the appearance of a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing before the House. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Florida, as the Chair 
understands, makes a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am making a parliamentary in- 
quiry and submitting some authorities to the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman very 
briefly. i 

Mr CLARK of Florida. I simply want to read a few lines. 

a) when the roll has been called and 
yea ae i — its session by direction of the — — 8 
ance of a quorum. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the point of no quorum was 
made, and now upon the appearance of a quorum the House 
automatically should go back into Committee of the Whole for 
further consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Replying to the parliamentary inquiry, the 
Chair thinks that the rule cited does not apply to the present 
condition of the House. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 


Mr. FOSS. I rise to make a privileged motion, that the 


House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I make the point of order that the motion 
is not privileged; that during this day the House determined 
not to-consider that bill, and did determine to consider matters 
on the Private Calendar. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Prince] has made a motion for further consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar, and it is not, therefore, in order for 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] to make his motion. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will examine the uni- 
form practice of the House and the precedents he will find 
that on Friday, private-bill day, as well as on District day on 
Monday, a motion to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union to consider a general appropriation 
bill or a revenue bill takes precedence of a motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But I call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that during this legislative day of Friday such a mo- 
tion was made and the House voted down that motion, thereby 
exercising its privilege of not considering an appropriation bill 
and going to the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is under the impression that no 
motion was made that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union on a gen- 
eral appropriation bill. The Chair thinks this is the first time 
that the motion has been made on behalf of the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] made 
the same motion yesterday at about 12 o’clock, and we voted 
him down. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. The recollection of the Chair is that this 
motion is made touching the naval appropriation bill for the 
first time during this legislative day. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Chair to refresh 
his recollection by asking the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foss], who, I think, will admit that he made the motion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] rose to 
make the motion. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I rose to a parliamentary inquiry 
and asked whether it would be in order to go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to con- 
sider the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Illinois submit the 
motion yesterday to go into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union on the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. FOSS. I did not submit a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois‘ [Mr. Foss], which is clearly in order, that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of a general appro- 
prienion bill, to wit, the bill H. R. 32212, the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided, and there were 109 ayes and 138 noes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 98, nays 181, 
answered present“ 8, not voting 97, as follows: 


YEAS—98. 
Fish Pickett 
Anthony Fitzgerald Kopp Pratt 
Barclay Fordney Langham Reeder 
Barnard ‘oss Lawrence Roberts 
Bingham Foster, Vt. Lenroot Rodenberg 
Boutell Gaines Scott 
Burke, 8. Dak. Garner, Pa. Loud Sheffield 
Butler illett Loudenslager Simmons 
Calder Lowden Iowa 
Campbell Graff Lundin Snapp 
Cassidy Heald McCredie Stafford 
Cooper, Pa, Henry, Conn. Madden 8 
Currier iggins dison Sterl: 
Dalzell Hinshaw Malby Stevens, Minn. 
Davidson Howell, Utah ann Swasey 
Dawson Howland Martin, S. Dak. 
Diekema Hubbard, Iowa Miller, Kans. ‘Taylor, Ohio 
raper Hull, lowa Moxley 
Driscoll, M. E. Humphrey, Wash. Needham Volstead 
Dure Keifer Nelson Vreeland 
Dwight K Wile 
Ellis Kennedy, Iowa N; W. Iowa 
h Kennedy, Ohio Olcott Young, 
Fairchild Kinkaid, Nebr. Palmer, H. W. — 
Fassett Knapp Parker 
NAYS—181. 
Adair Ansbe Beall, Tex. Bur; 
Adamson Ashbroo Bell, Ga. Burleson 
Austin nnet, N. X. Burnett 
Alexander, Mo. arnhart 0 Byrd 
ler, N. Y. Bartholdt er Byrns 
Ames Bartlett, Ga. Brantley Calder! 
Anderson Bartlett, Ney. Broussard Candler 
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Cantrill Garrett Rucker, Colo, 
Carlin Glass Lever Rucker, Mo. 
Carter Godwin Lloyd Saunders 
“ary Good McHen Shackleford 
Chapman Gordon McKinlay, Cal. Sharp 
Clark, Fla. Graham, Ill, McKinney Sheppard 
Clark, Mo, Grant McLachlan, Cal. Sherley 
Clayton Greene cLaughlin, Mich. Sherwood 
Cline Guernsey Macon Sims 
Collier Hamlin Maguire, Nebr. Sisson 
Cooper, Wis. Hammond Martin, Colo. — 
Cowles Hanna Massey Smal 
Cox, Ind. Hardwick Maynard Smith, Tex 
Cox, Ohio Hardy ys Sparkman 
ig Haugen Miller, Minn, Spight 
Creager Havens Mitchell Stanley 
Crow Hawley Moon, Tenn npr Tex, 
Cullop Ha organ, Mo. Sulloway 
Davis Heflin Morgan, Okla. Talbott 
Dent Helm Morrison Taylor, Ala, 
Denver Henry, Tex. Morse Thistlewood 
Dickinson Hitchcock Moss Thomas, Ky. 
Dickson, Miss. Hobson Nicholls Thomas, N. C. 
Dies Hollingsworth O'Connell Tou Velle 
paom Ind. anag aaea 8 
s a. adge’ rnbu 
Douglas Hue — N. J. ge Underwood 
Driscoll, D. A. u Parsons Wallace 
wards, Ga. Humphreys, Miss. Pearre woe 
Edwards, Ky. Jamieson Peters Watkins 
Ellerbe Johnson, 8. C. Plumley Webb 
Elvins Keliher ‘ou Weeks 
Estopinal Kitchin Prince Weisse 
Korbly Wheeler 
Finle Kiistermann Rainey Wickliffe 
Flood, Va. mb Randell, Tex. Woodyard 
Floyd, Ark. Langley Rauch 
Foster, III Law Richardson 
Garner, Tex, Lee Robinson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—8. 
Goulden Howell, N. J. McCall Rothermel 
arr’ Hubbard, W. Va. Olmsted Young, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—97. 
en Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. 55 
Barchfeld Gardner, Mass. Kronmiller Pra: 
Bates Gardner, Mich. Lafean Reiten. La. 
Bennett, Ky. Gardner, N. J. Latta Rei 
d ill, Md. Lindsay Ebingen 
Bowers Gill, Mo. Lively Riordan 
Bradley Gillespie Livingston Roddenbery 
Burke, Pa. Goldfogle Longworth Sabath 
Burleigh Graham, Pa, McCreary Slayden 
Capron Gregg McDermott Smith, Cal. 
Cocks, N. Y. Gries McGuire, Okla. Smith, Mich, 
Cole Hamer - McKinley, III. Southwick 
Con Hamill McMorran Sperry 
Cou Hamilton Millington Sturgiss 
Covi n Hayes Mondell Sulzer 
Cravens Hill Moon, Pa. Taylor, Colo. 
Crumpacker Howard Moore, Pa. Thomas, Ohio 
by Huff oore, Tex. Washburn 
8 W.Va. Morehead Willett 
Englebright Jam udd Wilson, Ill. 
Sohnacn, 8 Murdock bay EE 
Foelker Johnson, Ohio Murphy Wood, 
Fornes Jones Palmer, A. M. 
Fowler Joyce Patterson 
Fuller Kahn Payne 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until Saturday, February 18: 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. ROTHERMEL, 

Mr. Otmstep with Mr. JONES. 

Until Monday morning, February 20: 

Mr. Lonewortu with Mr. HARRISON, 
Until Tuesday, February 21, inclusive: 


Mr. HowELL of New Jersey with Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Pray with Mr. SULZER. 


Mr. MoreHeaD with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


Mr. Jounson of Ohio with Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 


Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma with Mr. Livery. 


Mr. McKrntey of Illinois with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


Mr. Hitt with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Larean with Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Fourier with Mr. GL of Maryland. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER with Mr. Cravens. 
Mr. Corn with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. BurieicH with Mr. Conry. 

Mr. SourHwick with Mr. BOWERS. 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania with Mr. RODDENBERY. 


Mr. Cocks of New York with Mr. BORLAND. 


Mr. McMorran with Mr. RIORDAN. 


Mr. Garpner of Massachusetts with Mr. GALLAGHER. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 


sidering bills on the Private Calendar, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering business in order to-day. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 


Mr. MANN. 


Mr. MANN. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
The House divided, and there were—ayes 137, noes 45. 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. [After counting.] Thirty-seven gentlemen have 
arisen, a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 57, 
answered present 13, not voting 128, as follows: 


Alexander, Mo. 
eee ina N. T. 


Bartholdt 
Bartlett, Ga. 
Bartlett, Nev. 
Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Boehne 


Byrns 
Calder 


Esch 
Fairchild 
Fassett 


Goulden 
Harrison 
Howell, N. J. 
Howland 


Allen 
Barehfeld 


Bennett, Ky. 
Borland 


Cro 
Crumpacker 
Davidson 
Denb; 
Douglas 
Dupre 


Elvins 
Englebright 


3 
Creager Hobson Padgett 
Cullop Hollingsworth Page 
Currier Houston Pearre 
Dalzell Hughes, Ga. Peters 
Davis Hughes, N. J. Poindexter 
Dent Hull, Tenn. Pou 
Denver Humphreys, Miss. Prince 
Dickinson - Jamieson Pujo 
Dickson, Miss. Johnson, S. C. Rainey 
Diekema Kinkaid, Nebr, Randell, Tex. 
Dies Kitchin Rauch 
Dixon, Ind. on ate Richardson 
Dodds pi Robinson 
Draper Ford, Rucker, Colo. 
Driscoll, D. A. Etetermacn Rucker, Mo. 
Driscoll, M. E. Lamb Saunders 
y Langham Shackleford 
Edwards, Ga. Langley Sha xP 
Edwards, Ky. Latta Sheffield 
Ellerbe Law Sheppard 
Estopinal Lee Sherley 
Ferris Legare herw 
Finle Lever Sims 
Flood, Va. Lindbergh = 
Floyd, Ark. Lively Small 
Foster, Ill. Livingston Smith, Tex. 
Garner, Tex. Lloyd Stanley 
Garrett McHenry Stephens, Tex. 
Glass McKinlgy, Cal. Sterling 
Godwin 8 Cal. Sulloway 
Maco Talbott 
ordon Maguire; Nebr. Taylor, Ala. 
Graham, III. Martin, Colo. Taylor, Colo. 
rant Massey Thistlewood 
Greene Mays Thomas, Ky. 
Guernsey Mitchell Thomas, N. C. 
Hamlin Moon, Tenn. Tou Velle 
Hammond Morgan, Mo. Townsend 
Hardwick Morgan, Okla. Turnbull 
Hardy Morrison Underwood 
Havens Morse Wanger 
a oss Watkins 
Heflin Needham 9 
Helm Nicholls Wei 
Henry, Tex. O'Connell Wicklitre 
ns Olcott Woodyard 
Hitchcock Oldfield 
NAYS—57. 
Fish Kennedy, Ohio Palmer, H. W. 
Fitzgerald wrence Roberts 
‘oss Lenroot Rodenberg 
Gaines Loudenslager Stafford 
Gardner, N. J. Lowden Steenerson 
Garner, Pa. McCredie Stevens, Minn, 
Gillett McGuire, Okla. whey 
Goebel adden Tilson 
Heald Malby Volstead 
Henry, Conn, Mann Wiley 
Hinshaw Martin, S. Dak. Wilson, III. 
Hubbard, Iowa Miller, Kans. Woods, Iowa 
Hull, lowa oxley 
Kelfer Norris 
Kendall Nye 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—13. 
Hubbard, W. Va. Olmsted Young, N. Y. 
app Rothermel 
McCall Simmons 
McKinley, III. Young, Mich, 
NOT VOTING—128. 
Focht Hawley McCreary 
Foeiker in be MeRinnett 
Fordney Hil McKinne: 
ornes Howard McLaughlin, Mich 
Foster, Vt. Howell, Utah MeMorran 
Fowler Huf adison 
Fuller Hughes, W. Va. Maynard 
Gallagher Humphrey, Wash. Miller, Minn, 
Gardner, Mass. James Millington 
8 Mich. Johnson, K Mondell 
Gill, Md. Johnson, Ohio Moon, Pa. 
Gill, Mo. ones Moore, Pa. 
Gillespie Joyce Moore, Tex. 
Goldfogle Kabn Morehead 
Graff Keliher Mudd 
Graham, Pa. ——. 5 Iowa Murdock 
Gregg Kinkead, > urphy 
Griest Kronmiller Nelson 
Hamer fean Palmer, A. M. 
Hamill Lindsay ‘arker 
Hamilton Longworth Parsons 
Hanna u Patterson 
Haugen Lundin ayne 
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$ thwick Vreeland Sharp Southwick Taylor, Ohio Wheeler 
Planiey San Sparkman Wallace Sherwood Sperry Thomas, Ohio Wilson, III. 
Pratt Scott Washburn Simmons Steenerson 8 Wilson, Pa 
Slayden Speri eeks Slayden Stevens, Minn.  Volstead Wood, N. J. 
Ransdell, La. Slem ——— Wheeler 2 Sturgiss Vreeland Woods, Iowa 
Reeder Smith, Cal. Sulzer Willett Smal Sulzer Wallace Young, Mich. 
Reid Smith, Iowa Swasey “ ilson, Pa. Smith, Cal. Swasey Wanger Young, N. X. 
Rhinock Smith, Mich Taylor, Ohio Wood, N. J Smith, Mich. Taylor, Ala. Washburn 
Riordan Snapp Thomas, Ohio Snapp Taylor, Colo. Weeks 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until 3 o’clock to-day: 

Mr. Loup with Mr. MAYNARD, 

For all votes on claims: 

Mr. Youns of Michigan with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

For this legislative day: 

Mr. Dovetas (for) with Mr. Howianp (against). 

Until further notice: g 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. BOWERS. 

Mr. KNarr with Mr. WALLACE. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. Sricut. 

Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. KELTHER. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingiy the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole, with Mr. CURRIER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole for the further consideration of Senate bill T971, and 
the Clerk will resume the reading of the bill—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the House is not in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the purpose of considering bills on 
the Private Calendar. The Clerk will resume the reading of 
the bill. 

(The Clerk commenced the reading of the bill at line 18, 
page 101.) 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous povon: that the 
further first reading of the bill be dispensed wi 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from =i Ir. 
Sms] asks unanimous consent that the further first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

(The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill on line 15, 
page 102.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, my attention was distracted for 
a moment, and I would like to inquire just where the Clerk 
is reading. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bennet of New York). The Clerk is 
reading on page 115, line 17. 

Mr. MANN. That is a very important part of the bill, and 
I have to make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manx] tell me, without looking at the bill, what it relates to? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; the French spoliation claims. I have just 
stated that my attention had been distracted for a moment by 
gentlemen in conversation. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). There are 61 gentlemen 
present—not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Adair Denby ‘Hammond McCredie 
Allen Denver Hanna cDermott 
Ames Dickson, Miss Ha McHenry 
Anderson Diekema Havens McKinlay, 
Ansberry Douglas Hawley McLachlan, Cal 
Anthony Draper Hayes MeMorran 
Ashbrook Dupre Higgins Malby 
Barchfeld Elvins Hinshaw Miller, Kans. 
Bates Englebr Hitcheock Millington 
Bennett, Ky. Fai ward Monde 
Bingham Fish Howell, N. J. Moon, Pa. 
Borland Foelker Howell, Utah Moore, Pa. 
Bowers Fordney Hubbard, Iowa Moore, 
Bradley Fornes Huff, Pa. Morse 
ess Foster, Vt. Hughes, W.Va. Mudd 

Burke, Pa Fowler Hull, lowa Murdock 
Burleigh Fuller James Murphy 

lder Gallagher Johnson, Ky. 
Calderhead Gardner, Mich. Jones Palmer, A. M. 
Campbell Gardner, N. J. Joyce Palmer, H. W. 
Capron Garner, Pa. Ny alee Patterson 
Cassidy R Payne 
Cocks, N. Y. Gill, Mo. Kinkead, N. J. Plumley 
Conry Gillespie opp Poindexter 
Cooper, Wis. oe! Kronmiller Pratt 
Coudrey Goldfogle Bany 
Covington „Pa. Latta Ransdell, La. 

x, Ind. Grant Lindsay Reeder 
Cox, Ohio Gre: Livingston `~ Reid 

Griest Lloyd Rhinock 
Cravens Hamer Longworth Riordan 
Creager Hamill Loud Roddenbery 
pac Hamilton McCreary 


Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. OLMSTED having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ‘Currier, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House had had under consideration bills 
on the Private Calendar, and finding itself without a quorum, 
the roll was called, and that he returned a list of the absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House has reported that the committee 
has had under consideration private bills, in order under the 
rule, and that finding itself without a quorum, the roll was 
called, and he returns a list of the absentees. 

Mr. MANN. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the list of absentees 
be reported. 

Mr. STANLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. STANLEY. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
will state it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I desire to know if the Clerk’s eyesight is 
good? [Laughter.] Last night I inquired of the Clerk if I 
was recorded as being here, and the Clerk assured me that I 
was here. The Recorp shows that I was not. I wish to cor- 
rect the Recorp, that it may show that I was here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman himself know whether he 
was here or not? [Laughter.] I ask that the list of absentees 
be reported. 

The Clerk read the names of the absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The roll call discloses the pres- 
ence of 216 Members—a quorum—and the committee will resume 
its session. 

Mr. CURRIER resumed the chair as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the ‘bill. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Tennessee rise? 

Mr. SIMS. I want to state to Members that if they do not 
stay here and keep a quorum we shall be compelled to abandon 
the fight. I am not going to fight to win a victory here for men 
who will not stay with me and make a quorum. 

Mr. LANGLEY. ‘We will all stay with you. [Laughter.] 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the Clerk 
read the bill. That can not be done in the confusion that now 
prevails. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia calls for the 
the regular order. 

Mr. SIMS. ‘The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] persists 
in making the point of order that there is not a quorum pres- 
ent, and each time on the ascertainment of a quorum, as soon as 
the quorum is announced, the Members vanish and scatter 
themselves throughout the lobby, and it takes up the time that 
should be devoted to proper proceedings in consideration of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, beginning 
on page 115, line 17. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read to 
line 21, page 132. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I do not see the Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] in his seat, in his ab- 
sence I will make the point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CARLIN. I make the point of order that that point is 
dilatory. 

Mr. MANN. It is not dilatory. 

Mr. CARLIN, The gentleman’s purpose is obvious. It is to 
filibuster. 

Mr. MANN. I am entitled to have the members of the com- 
mittee stay here and listen to the reading of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is evident to the Chair that a quorum 
is now present. ‘The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Let these gentlemen who have something in this 
bill stay here and listen to the reading of it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We will stay. 
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The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to afford assistance 
and relief to 5 and the executive departments in the investiga- 
tion of claims and demands against the Government,” approved March 
8, 1883, and commonly known as the Bowman Act, be, and said section 
4 is hereby, repealed, and section 3 of said act is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or include 
any claim against the United States growing out of the destruction of 
or damage to property by the Army or Navy during the war for the 
eo a ga of the rebellion, or for the use and occupation of real 
estate by, or for stores, subsistence, or supplies taken mf or furnished 
to any part of the military or naval forces of the United States in the 
operations of said forces during the said war; nor shall the said court 
have Big agin hve of any claim against the United States which is now 
barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United States: 
Provided, That all claims for supplies or stores taken by or furnished 
to any part of the military or naval forces of the United States for their 
use during the war for the suppression of the rebellion, heretofore re- 
ferred or transmitted to the Court of Claims by virtue of and pursuant 
to the provisions of said act of March 3, 1883, or which shall be so 
refer. Par to the 15th day of January, 1911, per be prosecuted in 
and shall be heard, determined, and reported by said court in all re- 
spects as fully and completely as if said section 4 of said act of March 

had not been repealed or said section 3 thereof had not been 
amended by this act.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The Clerk has begun the reading of section 4 of 
the act, which contains provisions repealing two or more sec- 
tions of the statutes. I Wish at the proper time to make a point 
of order. Is it necessary to make it during this first reading? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman’s point of order go to 
the question of jurisdiction? 


Mr. MANN, It goes to the question of jurisdiction. I wish 


to inquire whether I must call attention to it on the reading of 
the first paragraph or when the section has been completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading of a paragraph is not com- 
pleted until the succeeding section or paragraph has been read. 

Mr. MANN. The section is divided into two parts. My in- 
quiry is whether the question should be raised upon the com- 
pletion of the reading of the section or when the first part has 
been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
if a point of order raising a question of jurisdiction is to be 
made it should be made upon the reading of the first part, treat- 
ing it as a paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this provision in the bill, which is a matter of general 
legislation, not in order on the Private Calendar, not in order 
even to-day. The committee has no jurisdiction to report a 
proposition of general legislation in this bill, which is a bill 
properly referable to the Private Calendar. I do not know upon 
3 excuse or what parliamentary proposition it is presented 

ere. 

Mr. PRINCE. If my colleague from Illinois insists on his 
point of order, I have no doubt that the point is well taken. 
The Committee on Claims has no jurisdiction other than over 
the question of claims. We are not the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and we haye no right to legislate; but we found this bill 
in its present form, as it came from the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Let me be perfectly fair with the Chair and with 
the House. This, of course, is a Senate bill. The committee 
could not divide up the bill. The question arises as to whether 
the bill ought to be on the Private Calendar or on the Public 
Calendar. I do not desire to detain the House at any length. I 
simply raise the question. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question presented is a troublesome 
one, and the Chair would like to hear from gentlemen who wish 
to discuss the point of order. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Rule! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not prepared to rule. 
a very troublesome and important question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I understood the chairman of the Committee 
on Claims to concede that it was legislation and subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The difficulty is that you can not strike 
this out as you could if it was a House bill. It is a Senate bill. 
The question is on which calendar it should be. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, if it is the contention of my 
colleague that this should not be on the Private Calendar, but on 
some other calendar, ought not that point to have been made at 
the time the bill was first under consideration—— 

Mr. MANN. ‘This is the first time it has been under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. PRINCE (continuing). And not wait until so much time 
has been consumed and we have read to this point in the bill? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Illinois, my colleague, con- 
fuses the first reading of the bill with the second reading of the 
bill. This is the first opportunity I have had, this being the 


It is 


first reading of the bill, 


Mr. PRINCE. Undoubtedly the gentleman knew about it be- 
fore we started to read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. But I could not rise and make the point then, 
for the gentleman would not give me any concession to do any- 
thing in the House. 

Mr. PRINCE. But the gentleman has had most of the time. 

Mr. MANN. There was no concession; I have had nothing 
except my rights. 

Ror PRINCE. Yes; and the gentleman has had to fight for 
at. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not think the gentleman has had to fight 
much, when he was making points of order all the time. 

Mr. MANN. I have had to fight the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee sometimes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will make some examination of 
the precedents. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, there are several District of 
Columbia bills to be passed, and if there is nothing going on 
I should like to have an opportunity to take hold of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is mis- 
taken; something is going on. If no one cares to discuss the 
point of order, the Chair will ask the Clerk to read, for the 
information of the House, the section to which the point of 
order is addressed, the first part of section 3 of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The jurisdiction of said court shall not extend to or include 
any claim against the United States growing out of the destruction of 
or damage to 3 br the Army or Navy during the War for the 
Suppression of the Rebellion, or for the use and occupation of real 
estate by, or for stores, subsistence, or supplies taken by or furnished 
to any part of the military or naval forces of the United States in the 
operations of said forces during the said war; nor shall the said court 
have Fh Feng hi of any claim against the United States which is now 
barred by virtue of the provisions of any law of the United States: 
Provided, That all claims for supplies or stores taken by or furnished 
to any part of the military or naval forces of the United States for 
their use during the War for the Suppression of the Rebellion, hereto- 
fore referred or transmitted to the Court of Claims by virtue of and 
3 to the provisions of said act of March 3, 1883, or which shall 

e so referred prior to the 15th ay of January, 1911, may be prose- 
cuted in and shall be heard, determined, and reported by said court in 
all respects as fully and completely as if said section 4 of said act of 
March 3, 1883, had not been repealed or said section 3 thereof had not 
been amended by this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state to the com- 
mittee that to his mind it is perfectly clear that the provision 
just read is general legislation, and, standing alone, would make 
it clearly a public bill. But that is only a part of the bill. 
The Chair realizes the difficulty in dealing with this bill. The 
Chair would be glad of suggestions from Members as to how 
it is affected. If this was the only provision in the bill then 
clearly the point of order would lie. The bill would certainly 
be improperly on the Private Calendar, and the objection to it 
comes in time. The trouble in dealing with the bill is that if 
it was put on the House or Union Calendar it would be dif- 
ficult to deal with it there since it includes a large number of 
private matters. The Chair can hardly see where this bill 
would go. In view of that difficulty the Chair would be glad 
to hear from the gentlemen who desire to discuss it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I suggest to the Chair to leave it to the House 
to decide it and we will determine where it shall stay. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the difficulty in ref- 
erence to this matter. While I made the point of order on this, 
I do not see how it would have been possible to have referred 
this bill to the House Calendar, where these legislative provisions 
would have gone if it had been a separate bill. I do not see 
how it would be possible to refer to the House Calendar pro- 
visions for the payment of money out of the Treasury. I do not 
see how it would be possible to refer it to the Union Calendar, 
being on the one side a private-claim bill and on the other side 
a legislative proposition going to the House Calendar. 

Now, it has been referred to the Private Calendar. These 
provisions are not in order in the Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, but because I believe in being fairly fair, 
and if this should now be referred to the House Calendar, 
which of course would end the bill, I will withdraw the point 
of order. 

The Clerk proceeded and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the committee amendments to 
strike out the French spoliation claims, beginning on page 47, 
line 10, down to and including line 26, page 117. 

Mr. SIMS. (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the Clerk is simply reading from what he has 
already read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk is reading a committee amend- 


ment. 
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Mr. SIMS. Which is absolutely a duplication of what he has 
already read. It is an amendment striking out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true, but it is an amendment 
reported by the committee, 

Mr. SIMS. It has already been read. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
ones from Massachusetts that the committee do now 
rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts) there were—ayes 20, noes 81. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the amendments. 

Mr. CARLIN (interrupting the reading). Mr, Chairman, I 
make the point of order that it is not in order to read this 
matter which has already been previously read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. CARLIN. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no appeal from the decision of the Chair on a matter 
of order of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain the appeal. The 
question is, Will the judgment of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

Mr. LLOYD. What was the ruling of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overruled the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Virginia, that the reading of the 
committee amendments should not proceed. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I will 
move to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, the bill having been read, and 
the committee amendments having been read, I desire to make 
a few remarks upon the bill. This is what is known as the 
omnibus bill. There are carried in the bill as it came from 
the Senate for individual claims under the war claim division 
of the bill $475,123.04, church claims under the war claims por- 
tion of the bill to the amount of $377,174.08, making in all 
$852,297.12 which was carried by the bill when it was presented 
to the Senate. In addition to what I have named, upon the 
floor of the Senate an amendment was made adding $95,382. 
That makes the total carried by the Senate bill now under 
consideration by the committee $947,779.12. The Committee 
on Claims directed me, as chairman, to refer a part of this at 
least for consideration to the War Claims Committee. They 
will show to this committee at the proper time, and this is not 
the proper time, how much they will add to this measure on 
the war claims provision of the bill and how much they have 
deducted for reasons good and sufficient to that committee. 
As I understand, totaling it, the bill will carry, if amended for 
war-claim purposes, $1,164,291.138. When the bill came to the 
Committee on Claims it contained a provision to pay a certain 
kind of French spoliation claims. There are three kinds of 
French spoliation claims—one going to individuals, one going 
to private underwriters, and one going to insurance companies. 
For reasons not known to me, the Senate declined to consider 
in that bill any French spoliation claims pertaining to insurance 
claims, and this bill, when it came to our committee, had two 
kinds of French spoliation claims—one individual claims and 
one private underwriters’ claims—the total aggregate of those 
claims being $842,688.43. 

There are other claims in the bill known as overtime navy- 
yard claims, and six or seven miscellaneous claims. The total 
of those is $345,961.22. If the bill should pass as the propo- 
nents of the bill may desire to have it passed it would carry 
$1.164.291.13 in war claims, $842,688.53 in French spoliation 
claims of the kind I have mentioned, and overtime claims 
amounting to $345,961.82, or a total of $2,352,940.78, 

Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will, for a question. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague only named three classes of 
claims; that is, war claims, French spoliation claims, and over- 
time claims. Are not there a number of claims in the bill which 
do not come within any one of those designations? 

Mr. PRINCE. ‘There are only very few that do not come 
under that class; a very few, indeed. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman tell how much is involved 
in those claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. Not very much. 

Mr. MANN. Ob, but the gentleman has some idea. 
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Mr. Chairman, I move 


Mr. PRINCE. There may be in the rough 
Pah AN Will not the gentleman give it to us a little more 
closely 

55 PRINCE. I have not figured it up, but I should say 


Mr. MANN. In the figures which the gentleman gaye as to 
overtime claims, do those figures include all these other claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

170 MANN That is the sum of the overtime and the other 
ms 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; I so stated. I stated here, and it is in 
the report, of the kind of claims the total is $345,961.22, which 
includes the overtime and the other claims to which the gentle- 
man refers. . 

Mr. KITCHIN. What are the other claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will reach those in a moment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the gentleman will permit, in his classi- 
fication of war claims, under the head of church claims do you 
include claims due Masonic lodges and Odd Fellows? 

Mr. PRINCE. No. We call those church claims, and they 
are specified as such. The other would be individual claims to 
cover these organizations and not as a church. 

Mr. AUSTIN. My second question is this: Has the Court of 
Claims passed on all of these claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will reach that in a moment. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, before he leaves the matter of French spoliation claims—— 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Those in this bill only 
include two classes of claims, as I understand it. z 

Mr. PRINCE. Iso stated. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The same two classes 
which have been included in the last three omnibus bills which 
have appropriated for French spoliation claims. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Another thing. You stated 
that the amount of the claims was a little over $800,000. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. In your report I find it 
amounts to but a little over $110,000. 

Mr. PRINCE. That is not a report at all; that is a matter 
that I gave you which is in the nature of a subcommittee’s re- 
port to the full committee, which the committee declined to 
avor. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will 
listen for one moment, the gentleman can perhaps explain the 
matter to my satisfaction. On page 6, halfway down, speaking 
of the French spoliation claims, it says: 

Of the 59 cases reported to the pape r Congress, only 19 have been 
favorable, involving $105,000, and of the 21 cases reported from the 
court to this session only one has been favorable, involving $4,500. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. > 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. 
come in? 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman would read closely what he 
has read, it says of the 59 cases reported to the Sixty-first 
Congress 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. PRINCE. The cases that are included in the Senate 
bill are those that come from former Congresses between the 
time of the last passage of the bill and this bill, and if you 
add to that what came in the Sixty-first Congress you get the 
sum total which I have given you—$842,688.53. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman how long 
it has been since Congress appropriated money to pay the claims 
from the Court of Claims. 

Mr. PRINCE. My impression is that it was in 1905—six 
years ago. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to one question in ref- 
erence to the French spoliation claims? We have had certain 
French spoliation claims, I think, now three times before, and, 
I suppose, to a certain extent established the policy, and is the 
gentleman able to say whether the French spoliation claims 
involved in this case are in any way different from the classes 
of claims which Congress has heretofore paid? Do they stand 
in any way upon a different footing? 

Mr. PRINCE. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Why is it that these claims were not paid 
before? 

Mr. PRINCE. As I understand, in the former bills they in- 
eluded the French spoliation claims favorably passed upon up 
to that time. These are subsequent to the time that payments 
have been made. 

Mr. MANN. Were all the French spoliation claims of these 
classes that are coyered in this bill, and that have been through 
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the Court of Claims, carried in the bills which passed 
before? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. ‘These are the only claims which have gone 
through the Court of Claims since the passage of the last bill 
that carried French spoliation claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is accurate about that, now? 

Mr. PRINCE. That is my recollection. ` 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I am quite confident that 
is a fact. 

Mr. MANN. I am very frank with the gentleman. The 
gentleman understands my position. 

Mr. PRINCE. I understand your pesition. 

Mr. MANN. The only reason we have taken time on this, or 
possibly a little extra time, is because we have no information 
on the subject. Now, if the gentleman can give us information, 
not estimates or guesswork, it will make a great deal of differ- 
ence in the way I feel toward the bill. 

Mr. PRINCE. Very well; I will try to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. If the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Prince] will yield, permit me to say that at the 
time the last spoliation claims were paid by Congress I had 
occasion to look the matter up to see if all findings had been 
included. 2 

Mr. MANN. When was that time? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I should say about four 
years ago, but I can not be sure. At that time I found that by 
amendment all French spoliation claims reported favorably by 
the Court of Claims up to the date of the offering of that amend- 
ment, which, I think, was December 20, in that year, were taken 
care of, except the claims which are usually called insurance 
company claims. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman give a little informa- 
tion in regard to the navy yard back-pay claims by navy-yard 
workmen? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will do the best I can. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Have those eyer been considered by the 
committee of the House? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will answer that as I go along, and if I do 
not answer it ask me the question again. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The reason I asked the question was be- 
cause there were certain bills under the eight-hour law pending 
in the House, and certain claims have come from the Senate 
that have been heretofore rejected by the House Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have something else in my mind now. If I 
do not answer the question, ask me again. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When was the first appropriation made on 
these so-called judgments? 

Mr. PRINCE. I am unable to give my colleague that informa- 
tion from memory here, but I will see if I can tell him in a 
minute. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Perhaps the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] can do so. 

Mr. PRINCE. Just wait and I will answer you. I will read: 

In 1896 the general deficiency bill passed both Houses carrying an 
appropriation for French 9 of Be 5 000,000 and was vetoed by 
President Cleveland. ‘The first omnibus claims bill was in 


and was wee pre by President McKinley, ytd an a 898 
French spoflation claims 5 1.055, 734.04. e second and 
e ee eee by: President pais cae > 
propriations for French speliations of $798,000 and $752,000 and odd. 

These four general appropriation acts, as far as the French 
spoliation cases are concerned, amounted in the aggregate to 
$3,810,000 or $4,000,000 in round numbers. During the last 14 
years there has been no debate nor dissent in the House in the 
acceptance of the Senate amendments to these claims. 

Have I answered the gentleman? 

Mr. KITCHIN. What is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. PRINCE. I am reading from a subcommittee report 
that was prepared on the omnibus bill to submit to the full 
committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Which was adversely reported. 

Mr. PRINCE. And which was rejected by the committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, what I wanted to ask is, I see that 
there has been appropriated about $4,000,000 at three different 
times. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to know if there is any man 
in this House who heard any of the debates concerning these 
appropriations at all. I would like to know if it is not a fact 
that they were put on a bill by the Appropriations Committee 
as Judgments of the court, and if it was not so stated, and if 
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the House did not so understand, when they were put upon 
the appropriation bill, that they were final judgments of the 
court—such judgments as the Government is under moral and 
legal obligations to pay. Is it not a fact that these claims 
simply went on the appropriation bill and never went before 
any Claims Committee of this House and were never considered 
by such committee, but came to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as judgments of the court? How did they get before 
the House? 

Mr. PRINCE. My answer to my colleague on the Committee 
on Claims is this, that the first omnibus claims bill—which 
was not an appropriation bill—was passed in 1899. I was 
then a Member of this House, and must have voted for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know; but did the gentleman hear any 
diseussion thereon? 

Mr. PRINCE. When, may I ask, did the gentleman from 
North Carolina enter Congress? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was elected in 1900. 

Mr. PRINCE. Let me read what was done since the gentle- 
man has been here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know; but I do not know anything about 
it, nor does any other Member here seem to know how those 
appropriations were made. 

Mr. MANN. The first time the French spoliation claims 
went through the House there was a long contest waged against 
them. I voted against them, as I recall. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How long has the gentleman from Illinois 
been: here? 

Mr. MANN. I have been here since the spring of 1897. I 
think that is the only time that the House ever directly passed 
the French spoliation claims, inasmuch as after that the French 
spoliation claims were added to the general deficiency bill, I 
think, in the Senate. 

Mr. PRINCE. No; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I can give 
you the statute covering that. It is the Thirtieth Statute. I 
can also give you the page, so that you can verify what I am say- 
ing and need not accept any guesswork about it. 

Now, are there any further questions from my colleague in 
regard to these claims? 

Mr. MANN. What is the statute and page of the last act? 

Mr. PRINCE. The Thirty-third Statute, law 743. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What does the gentleman’s brief say about 
these appropriations of 1902 and 1905? I know that they did 
not come before our committee. I have been a member of the 
Claims Committee since 1901, and they ought to have gone 
before that committee—— 

Mr. PRINCE. I can not say as to that 

Mr. KITCHIN. Unless they went to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as judgments of the court or, perhaps, quietly tacked on 
to some bill in the Senate. 

Mr. PRINCE. I can say this to my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Claims, that the reference has been first to the War 
Claims Committee and then to the Claims Committee. No; 
there is no uncertainty as to which committee of the House 
has jurisdiction over the French spoliation claims, but in the 
Senaté the situation is different. In the Senate there is but 
one Committee on Claims, while the House has four committees 
which deal with claims—the Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, the Committee on War 
Claims, and the Committee on Claims—so that if a bill goes 
from this body to the other body, and they there put on war 
claims, they may put French spoliation claims upon a war- 
claims bill, and it will go to the War Claims Committee on its 
return from the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Every omnibus bill that has passed the House, 
I think, in recent years has been an omnibus bill from the 
War Claims Committee. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The French spoliation claims have been added 
by the Senate to this bill, and, of course, when it returned to 
the House it went to the Claims Committee. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Is not this the fact, that 
the last bill that contained French spoliation claims was an 
omnibus bill coming before the War Claims Committee? Inas- 
much as they were findings, but not judgments, of the Court of 
Claims, they could not be put upon any of the appropriation 
bills, as they could have been put if they had been judgments, 
and therefore the Senate by amendment put these French 
spoliation claims on as an amendment to the omnibus war 
claims bill, and when they came back they went into a confer- 
ence conducted by conferees on the part of the Senate selected 
from the Senate Committee on Claims and three conferees 
selected on the part of the House from the Committee on War 
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Claims, although the Committee on War Claims did not, per- 
haps, have jurisdiction of the subject. 
Mr. PRINCE. That is correct. They had not, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman remember any discus- 
sions here in 1902 and in 1905 by any Members of the House? 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not recall as to the 
discussion of 1905. I filled a vacancy and was reelected in 1902. 
I have not heard these claims discussed before the House. 

Mr. MANN. The title of the act that the gentleman referred 
to as being the last one carrying spoliation claims is the act 
approved February 24, 1905, entitled “An act making allowances 
of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. PRINCE. I wish to say this, that prior to this Congress 
the indexes of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will give you no in- 
formation as to whether a claim belongs to one committee or 
another. 

We have tried before our committee, which I think is a well- 
equipped committee in its clerical department, to get these 
claims separated in some way; and if you will look at the 
index since the beginning of this Congress you will find under 
the head of “ Claims” the claims that belong to our committee. 
You will find under “ War claims” those which belong to that 
committee. In the earlier indexes you can not tell to which they 
belong or what a bill is about until you read it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield, and see if we can get 
at a fact or two? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I wish to be informed whether the items in the 
bill now pending, headed “War claims,” on the first page, 
down to the title “French spoliation claims,” on page 47, are 
all war claims, and whether the Committee on Claims have 

-given consideration to those items in the bill, or left them to 
the War Claims Committee. 

Mr. PRINCE. We have given no consideration to them, and 
I would not want to be held responsible, either individually 
or as representing the committee. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Now the committee has reported 
recommending the striking out 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Let me ask the gentleman in that 
connection whether the Committee on Claims had these items 
before them, and if they did not pass a resolution that so far 
as the Committee on Claims were concerned we would approve 
those items and send them to the War Claims Committee with 
our approval. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; and that is in the report. 

Mr. MANN. You gave no consideration to that? 

Mr. PRINCE. No; we did not consider it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. You took a vote on it. 

Mr. PRINCE. We referred it to the War Claims Committee. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Did you not pass a resolution in your 
committee that you would do that? 

Mr. PRINCE. We passed a resolution in our committee that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on War Claims, and if we 
had referred this bill to the Committee on War Claims you 
would not have had it considered at this session. We have 
adopted the means to do what you wanted to have done. 

Mr. MANN. Outside of the French spoliation claims and the 
tlaims that the gentleman has jurisdiction of, the claims com- 
mencing at page 118, marked “ Navy-yard overtime and other 
claims,” the gentleman's committee made no change whatever 
In the bill as it passed the Senate in reference to those claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. We have not. 

Mr. MANN. Now, is the gentleman able to state from per- 
sonal examination that all of these claims which the Navy 
Department inserted in this bill ought to be paid and that there 
are no other claims of that character which ought to be paid? 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman please state that again? 
It is a double question. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman or his committee examined 
all the items, commencing with page 118 in the bill, which were 
inserted by the Senate? 

Mr. PRINCE, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. So as to express the opinion of the gentleman in 
reference to those items? Or has the gentleman simply taken 
those items in a way as represented by the opinion of the 
Senate? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will answer the gentleman, and that will 
give information to the committee. I had the clerks in the 
Committee on Claims get for me every document, every court 
finding, on every bill and every paragraph not only in the navy- 
yard overtime and other claims, but the French spoliation 
claims. I looked through those myself. I have them here, 


bound. It took me two or three weeks to get the findings of 
the Court of Claims, and I have before me the findings bound 


in this form for the use of the committee—the findings of the 
Court of Claims on every item in this bill, beginning on page 
sà 1 7215 the French spoliation claims and going to the end of 

e bill. 

Mr. MANN. There is quite a difference between getting the 
findings and expressing an opinion in reference to them. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. There is no great difficulty in having the find- 
ings bound. Has the gentleman examined the findings in ref- 
erence to all and each of these claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I have examined the findings, and it is my 
opinion that every one of these claims in this bill that this 
committee has jurisdiction of and charge of is based upon a 
finding of facts by the Court of Claims, so far as overtime and 
nayy-yard claims are concerned, and the miscellaneous claims, 
the few that are in there; and as to the French spoliation 
claims, it is a finding of facts and a conclusion of law. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. Certainly. 

Mr, SHACKLEFORD. Were these items to which the gen- 
tleman refers ever read in your committee, section by section? 

Mr. PRINCE. No, sir; they were not. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Was the bill ever read in your com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PRINCE. The gentleman is a member of the committee 
and he ought to know. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. No; it was not, The bill never was 
read in the committee. I asked the gentleman the question in 
order that the House might know the facts. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, I will state what I know about it. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman from Illinois knows that the bill 
has been read in this committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. There was a subcommittee of five mem- 
bers appointed, and that subcommittee obtained the information 
that I have told you I based my judgment upon. We reported 
to the full committee, and the full committee approved of all 
we did except the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Did not the full committee, with this 
entire bill before it, move to adjourn sine die, and did not you 
get the committee together on special call and report ‘this bill 
out without reading it at all? 

Mr. PRINCE. Is the gentleman from Missouri for or against 
the bill? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want the facts before the House. I 
ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that with the bill before 
the committee somebody asked for its consideration, and did not 
the committee in the face of that vote to adjourn sine die? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will answer the whole question. I do not 
think it is proper to disclose committee affairs or what took 
place, but when this bill was under consideration the committee 
determined by a majority vote of a roll call to postpone action 
on this entire bill and adjourn sine die. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. That was the unanimous vote? 

Mr. PRINCE. No; I will not say that; there was no roll call 
on the adjournment. Later on I was beseeched by a Repre- 
sentative from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN], and I was beseeched by 
the gentlemen on that side of the Chamber as well as on this, 
begging of me to call the committee together again, to not 
pigeonhole a bill of this kind, but submit it to the House. I said 
I would not sign that paper, because it was addressed to me. 
A majority of the committee asked me to call the committee to- 
gether again, and I did call it together, and the committee 
reconsidered their action, and then took the action that I have 
told you about, and reported the bill favorably to the House, 
turning over the war claims to the Committee on War Claims 
and striking out the French spoliation claims. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, what is the use of bringing it all out? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In order that the House might know 
that the bill was never read item by item and was not consid- 
ered at all. 

Mr. PRINCE. Why, I have told the gentleman that the sub- 
committee was appointed and that they went over the bill item 
by item and reported to the full committee and the full com- 
mittee struck out the French spoliation claims and then ap- 
proved of the rest. 

Mr. MANN. I agree with my colleague that it is not a ques- 
tion of what was read to the committee. The question is what 
consideration was given to the items in the bill by the members 
of the committee. I am perfectly willing to take the judgment, 
ordinarily, of the gentleman from Illinois, my colleague, in ref- 
erence to claims if he has given them examination and consid- 
eration. But I say to the gentleman that ft seems remarkable 
to me that the distinguished body at the other end of the 


Capitol should happen to light upon just exactly the claims 
that ought to be paid and include them all and leave out or ex- 
elude none that ought to be paid. And yet the gentleman has 
reported in a bill including all the claims inserted by the Senate 
and adding not one te this class of claims. 


Mr. PRINCE. After this bill came to the committee and the 
subcommittee was appointed I went personally to the Court of 
Claims and I asked the clerk, Mr. Randolph, to go over every 
case that had been sent by the Committee of the House on 
Claims and which had been referred under the resolution to 
the Court of Claims from the House, to look them. over and give 
me every one of those findings. We put in hours and I put in 
days, and we went over item by item, every one, from 1905 
down to the date this bill was being considered. 

We found that there were no claims that had been referred 
by the committee of the House by resolution to the Court of 
Claims that had been reported back to this House that had 
any right to go into this bill. I found one there. There was 
one there that was here before the committee in another way, 
that of Hans Peter Gutterson. That had been reported by the 
committee. There was another bill for injury that is pending 
in the committee. There was not a single, solitary measure in 
the nature of overtime or French spoliation claims or findings 
of the Court of Claims since 1905 up to this minute that belongs 
oe this bill that originated in this House or should be put in 

ere. 

Mr. MANN. Then you added nothing to it? 

Mr. PRINCE. No. The gentleman wanted to know the 
reason why and how we got at it, and I have told him. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman did not consider it was his 
province to add any claims which were reported back from the 
Court of Claims to the Senate? 

Mr. PRINCE. That is right. 

Mr. MANN. No one desires to quarrel with the gentleman or 
with his committee about that, 

Mr. PRINCE. I am familiar with what the committee did, 
and we took the position the second time the committee met that 
here was an important measure, here were men interested all 
over the United States in these claims, and no committee of this 
House had the right te pigeonhole a measure of this kind. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Now, let us take the navy-yard overtime claims. 
Is that a new proposition, or how old is that? How many of 
those have been paid in the past that are om all fours with this 
elass? 

Mr. PRINCE I guess that is more of a new proposition than 
the others. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that the gentleman’s committee 
has never looked with favor on that class of claims in the past? 

Mr. PRINCE. It is true that the committee, so far as I 
know, has not sent to the Court of Claims any resolutions along 
that line. 

Mr. MANN. Can the gentleman indicate or state a list of 
the other claims in the bill that were included with the navy- 
yard overtime claims that are not navy-yard overtime claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. There are very few in that; six or seven. 

Mr. MANN, I understood the gentleman to say there were 
very few, but what are they? ; 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, for instance, om page 126 there is one. 

Mr. MANN. I mean has the gentleman a list of them? 

Mr PRINCE. No; I have not, now. 

Mr, MANN. Did the gentleman examine all of those claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I have examined all of them, and you will 
find, I think, the only one there is any dispute about is on page 
126 of the bill, and that is known as the Aaron Van Camp ease. 
I looked into the findings. I have the findings before me. It 
struck me and other members of the committee that it was a 
just claim. That is something for the House to determine, 
whether we were right or wrong in our judgment. 

Mr. MANN. That is a large claim? 

Mr. PRINCE. It is. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is familiar with the fact that 
there have been-claims pressed against the Government a long 
time on account of the extra pay for longevity in the Navy. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Are any of those claims in this bill? 

Mr. PRINCE. I do not recall of any of them being in this 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, is the gentleman able to say whether there 
are any in the bill? 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman will point out one, I will be 
glad to tell him. I do not now recall. 

Mr. MANN. If the bill had been reported and if I had been 
told it would be called up, I probably would not ask the gentle- 
man anything about it. I have not had an opportunity to. in- 
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form myself and Members have not had an opportunity to. in- 
form themselves about the bill. It seems to me the bill ought 
not to have been called up until we had an opportunity to know 
ee Se although I am not desirous of criticizing my colleagues 
‘or that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If the gentleman will permit, I desire to ask 
him the question if these are not the class of claims referred to 
by the President in his annual message, in which he stated that 
he believed it to be the duty of Congress to properly pay them? 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, I will read what the President says om 
that, and you may judge as well as myself. You will find it im 
the report I made. President Taft, on December 6, 1910, said: 

I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court of 
Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
delay that occurs in the payment of the money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, and T 


earnestly recommend that those claims which come to Congress with the 
judgment and approval of the Court of Claims should be promptly paid. 


That is what the President said. 

Mr. MANN. In that connection the gentleman has read the 
statement of the President about these claims. Now, has the 
gentleman read the statement of the President about the South- 
ern Pacific claims, which is much longer than that? 

Mr. PRINCE. Oh, my colleagne—— 

A MEMBER. That is not in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman called up this bill, or some 
gentleman, ahead of the other bill. I am not in favor of the 
other bill—no not misunderstand me; but if you are under- 
taking to find out what the President is for, he gave a good deal 
more attention to the other claim than to this claim. Those 
are the ones taken out 

Mr. AUSTIN. Have not these claims been pending five or 
six years longer than the claim of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road? 

Mr. PRINCE. I wish the gentleman would not seek to be- 
fog the issue. The issue here is whether we will pay these 
claims or not which are before the bar of the House for con- 
sideration. Now let us try them. If you have any questions 
you want to ask along this line ask them, and if able I will! 
tell you, but let us get at the issue. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. The President’s position 
has already been stated, and perhaps the gentleman has stated 
already what I am going to ask, but I want to call attention to 
it in the debate. If I understand the gentleman, his committee 
has recommended the striking out of the French spoliation 
claims from the Senate bill referred to his committee. 

Mr. PRINCE. The committee has so determined. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. That is your committee 
amendment. Now, exeepting the French spoliation claims, 
there is not a claim over which your committee has any juris- 
diction in your bill upon which the Court of Claims has not 
made a favorable finding? 

Mr. PRINCE. No, 

Mr. SIMS. And also on the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. And also on the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. And I understand also the 
Court of Claims made favorable findings on the French spolia- 
tion claims. Is that a fact? 

Mr. PRINCE. Every claim that is in this bill, war claims the 
same, and the gentlemen on the Committee on War Claims can 
say that as I have not gone over those 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Your committee has not 
jurisdiction of war claims, of course. 

Mr. PRINCE. We have not jurisdiction and have not gone 
over them, but the French spoliation claims and nayy-yard over- 
time and other claims have been referred in the Senate to the 
Court of Claims. Now, let me read what that court consists of, 
Chief Justice Stanton J. Peelle, Judge Charles B. Howry, Judge 


Fenton W. Booth, from Illinois; Judge Samuel S. Barney, a 
‘former Member of this House; and Judge George W. Atkinson. 


These men were the judges, clothed with all the responsibility 
of judges. They had before them these claims. On the one side 
was the claimant pressing for his rights through his attorneys; 
on the other side was the Government objecting to these claims 
through some representative connected with the Department of 
Justice. The claims were very carefully considered by the 


court, and the court has found, and in every instance that was 
before this committee, a favorable finding. Now, it is true that 


these findings are not binding upon the House, and it is true 
that they are advisory to the House; but they have thrashed 
out this question, and their judgment ought to be considered as 
worth something. When we hold out to the people of the coun- 
try a tribunal to which they can go to get their cases tried, and 
that tribunal should decide in their favor, we ought to carry 
out the will of the tribunal or abolish that tribunal and not 
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hold out a false light to our people and cause such unnecessary 
expense and trouble. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, a question. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I understood the gentle- 
man—and I have been following quite closely—to say as to these 
navy-yard overtime claims and the other miscellaneous claims 
that the court had made certain findings of fact but not con- 
clusions of law. 

Mr. PRINCE. Let me answer that. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. What I desire to know, if 
that is the case, is whether these miscellaneous claims are legal 
liability against the Government or whether that question has 
not yet been determined. 

Mr. PRINOE. It depends on what you call a legal liability. 
There is no statute of limitations that runs against the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Without regard to that, why 
is it in that class of cases there are no conclusions of law as to 
the liability in the case? 

Mr. PRINCE. Because under the law which refers these 
cases to the Court of Claims they have no authority to render a 
conclusion of law, but only to have a finding of fact. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. What would the gentleman 
say us to the legal liability of the Government as to these mis- 
cellaneous claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman did not think they were 
proper claims, the gentleman would not have them in this bill. 
That is his answer to you. Now, on the question of the French 
spoliation claims, it is stronger than the other claims for this 
reason: The statute which gave authority for the French spolia- 
tion claims to go to the Court of Claims clothed the Court of 
Claims with additional authority from that which already 
clothed the claims under the Bowman and Tucker Acts. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And why have the committee 
reported against the French spoliation claims and in favor of 
the others? 

Mr. PRINCE. I can not answer that. 
what the facts are about the law. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It might help to guide the 
Committee of the Whole House, perhaps. 

Mr. PRINCE. It is impossible for me to tell you how the 
individual members vote. I have been drawn into telling what 
was transacted in the committee, in violation of the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. That is not the purpose of 
my question. The purpose of my question is to know what may 
guide the membership of this House as to the merits of those 
claims. The committee has rejected them. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will answer you further on that. The act 
which created the authority for the French spoliation claims to 
go before the Court of Claims and gave them authority to hear 
sm try these cases gaye them authority to render their findings 
of fact. 

Now, I will have opened by a Member, without any knowledge 
whatever, this book, so that you will see whether there is any 
thimble-rigging about it or not. 

[A Member opened the book, at the request of Mr. PRINCE.] 

Now, there has been a finding of fact in favor of this case. 
Let me read what they said, with the conclusions of law, on 
the French spoliation claims. They said: 

The court decides as conclusions of law that said seizure and con- 
demnation were illegal, and the owners and insurers had valid claims 
of indemnity therefor upon the French Government prior to the ratifi- 
cation of the convention between the United States and the French 
Republic concluded on the 30th day of September, 1800; that said 
claims were relinquished to France by the said Government of the 
United States by the said 3 part consideration of the relin- 

fates’ and that the claimants are entitied to the folowing some e 
the United States— RES pe 

And then gives the amount. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman tell me whether that case 
oe oyen been appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 

tates 

Mr. PRINCE. This one case? 

Mr. PARKER. The cases in the Court of Claims as to the 
existence of the state of war between France and the United 
States. The question in that case is as to whether there was 
a state of war between the United States after the acts of 1798, 
by which every French ship was to be captured on the high 
seas. 

Mr. PRINCE. Is the gentleman familiar with the ground 
upon which the Government is liable for this French spoliation? 

Mr. PARKER. The ground on which they are liable? I do 
not think they are liable. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In that connection, before you pass 
that 


I can only tell you 


Mr. PARKER. If I get any time I will let the House know 
what I think concerning it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Was not this submitted to the Court 
of Claims under an act to cut the Government out of an appeal 
to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. PRINCE. Oh, no. Now, gentlemen, let me read to you: 


In the yer 1778, at the most critical period of the Revolution, 
Benjamin Franklin sueceeded in negotiating on behalf of the United 
States certain treaties with France, under the terms of which France 
— * — to furnish money and ships to aid us in carrying on our strug- 

e for independence. In return the United States agreed to guarantee 
orever to France her possession of the West Indies, to give her cer- 
tain exclusive pors privileges, to an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, and to ald her with men, money, and supplies in the event of 
future wars with Great Britain. How France made good her promises 
is a matter of history. She furnished 20,000 troops, a navy of 86 
war vessels, and expended $280,000,000 in our behalf. 


That is the basis of these claims. 

When the time came for us to settle and we became a Repub- 
lic, and when we had our trouble with England, France insisted 
that we carry out that agreement and enter into a contest with 
Great Britain. Many Members of this House, who have read 
the early history of our country, will recall that when the 
French minister was here he went about through the country 
and stirred up trouble, and finally President Washington re- 
pudiated that formal agreement that we had entered into with 
France and said we should have no entangling alliances with 
foreign nations. I think he did wisely. That controversy at 
the time divided the great men of the day. Mr. Jefferson took 
oné side and President Washington took the other. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, by reason of his insisting on fair dealing and square treat- 
ment, finally came to the consideration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and part of the consideration in that transaction was that 
we were to have that princely domain at a relatively nominal 
price. We assumed this obligation, and it was thought to be a 
part of the purchase money that we should pay for Louisiana, 

Now the statement comes up at this late date that it is an 
old and stale claim—$280,000,000 expended in the effort to make 
us a Republic, 36 naval warships of the kind that existed at 
that time, and 20,000 troops from France, sent here to give us 
our independence. We assumed certain obligations. We paid 
$4,000,000 of those obligations in 1889, in 1902, and in 1905. 
Are you going to repudiate this to-day? 

Mr. NORRIS. Win the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the gentleman, these particu- 
lar claims that he is speaking of now have all been cut out by 
the committee, or the committee recommends that they be not 
paid? ; 

Mr. PRINCE. I am speaking of the bill as a whole, as it 
appears before this committee. We have made a recommenda- 
tion from the Committee on Claims. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] has insisted that that portion of the bill shall 
be read to the House for its information before the House takes 
action upon it. 

Mr. MANN. It is sure to be in the law. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; it is sure to be in the law. If you want 
this bill to be a law, you want the French spoliation claims to 
be included here; you want the war claims in here, and you 
want the overtime claims in here. The failure to include all 
of these claims means certain defeat for the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why did the committee leave them out? 

Mr. PRINCE. I can not answer that question. Five Demo- 
erats voted to cut them out; five Republicans voted to keep 
them in, and one Republican voted to cut them out—no doubt 
for a good and sufficient reason. I do not question their mo- 
tives. They have a right to cut them out if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Prince] said that five Democrats and one Republican voted 
against it? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And five Republicans voted for it? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was not on a full hearing of the com- 
mittee? - 

Mr. PRINCE. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was, as I understand, on a second 
recall meeting, and the subcommittee explained it to the full 
committee when the meeting of the full committee was had; and 
at that time was not the opposition to this class of claims, both 
on the Republican side and on the Democratic side of the com- 
mittee, so unanimous that no man even dared to call for a 
holding up of hands or a record yote, and immediately after 
that, on a motion made to adjourn sine die, was not that motion 
carried when there was a full committee meeting of eight Re- 
publicans and five Democrats—was it not carried unani- 
mously? 
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Mr. PRINCE. I can not agree entirely with the gentleman. 
I will answer the gentleman in this way: I think the number 
that he says were there were there at the first meeting. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman should not refer to, or discuss on the floor of the 
House, proceedings that took place in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
makes the point of order that it is not proper in the House or 
in the Committee of the Whole to refer to proceedings which 
took place in a standing committee. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. PRINCE. I think the gentleman is in the main correct. 
I do not want to discuss that. I have no criticism to make of 
my colleagues on the committee who differed with me. We 
have had the most cordial relations heretofore, and I do not 
want anything to occur in the closing days of this Congress that 
will disturb them. I believe that each member of the com- 
mittee, irrespective of party, was there as a judge, believing he 
was doing his full duty. We have not sought to play favorites. 
We have not sought to put one man above another; and yet 
I have been criticized by gentlemen because I did not do it. 
I have endeavored to do my duty thoroughly, impartially, and 
honestly, and the same is true of every member of that com- 
mittee. We have done the best we could. We submit it to the 
House. That is all we can do. We will be content with what- 
ever the judgment of the House is upon the question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I was absent from the Hall 
temporarily; but I understood that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parker] asked if these claims had ever been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United States after they were 
passed upon by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. PRINCE. I do not know that any of them were appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and I do not know of any adverse deci- 
sion from the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it not a fact that the statute which com- 
mitted these claims to the Court of Claims forbade an appeal 
and expressly declared that the findings of that court should 
be only advisory, and that it should report back its findings to 
Congress, and therefore by the ldw itself the Government had 
no right of appeal to the Supreme Court to test the question 
whether or not these French spoliation claims were valid? 
But did not the Supreme Court, on a provision in one of these 
appropriation bills, go out of its way and say that these appro- 
priations to pay the judgments of the Court of Claims were 
simply gratuities and gifts by the Government, and that they 
had no moral obligation upon which to rest? And did not 
Mr. Cleveland, when he vetoed the first appropriation to pay 
the findings of the court, state in his veto message what the 
Supreme Court had declared? 

Mr. PRINCE. Let me answer the first question. The law is 
as the gentleman states. Congress in its wisdom saw fit to 
pass that kind of a law and have these cases come before it, 
the findings of the court to be advisory to Congress; but they 
were to render their findings of facts and their conclusions of 
law. Thereupon they proceeded to try those cases. They sent 
men to all quarters of the globe to get information, to get facts. 
Of 100 cases tried before them, 86 were decided to be without 
foundation and 14 per cent were allowed. 

At the first hearing the Government was not satisfied with 
its attorneys. It changed attorneys to get others more skillful 
perhaps and with more enlarged views. The Court of Claims 
at that time was composed of men who were as good as United 
States circuit judges. Many days were used in the trial of 
the cases. The court again heard it, and finally came to the 
conclusion that certain of these claims were good, and they 
made their findings of fact and their conclusions of law. Now, 
are they binding upon this House? Nothing is binding upon 
this House. We create law. -We make and unmake statutes. 
The Supreme Court construes those statutes. We pass some 
laws that are unconstitutional. At every session of Congress 
we are amending some of the laws. Every State legislature is 
busy amending its statutes. If we made a mistake, then we 
have not seen fit to correct that mistake up to this moment, 
Now, Mr. Cleveland did veto that bill—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did not President Pierce veto a bill to pay 
these claims, too, and did he not make a lengthy argument 
showing that they were not valid? 

Mr. PRINCE. President Pierce vetoed these claims on the 
ground of expediency, because the country was not large 
enough at that time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did he not go into a long argument to show 
that they were not valid claims against the Government? 

Mr. PRINCE. Suppose he did; that was in an earlier day. 
We have paid $4,000,000 of them since then. That is the 
answer. 2 


Mr. KITCHIN. Did not President Polk veto a bill to pay 
these claims? 

8 PRINCE. Presidents Pierce, Polk, and Cleveland vetoed 
em. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And yet Presidents Pierce and Polk were 
50 years nearer the event, nearer the time when the damages 
3 and President Cleveland was 96 years after the 
even 

Mr. PRINCE. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. PRINCE. Very well, I will say a few words more. 

Mr. SIMS. Do you want to be notified in two minutes? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. Now, gentlemen of the House, let us 
strip this question of all prejudice of any kind. Here is the Court 
of Claims, constituted of some excellent men on that bench; 
they have considered these cases, and their advice to us is to 
pay them. That is all that it is. The committee have acted on 
their advice in the Senate and it has passed that body. It has 
come to us. We had no claims of the kind and character to put 
in there, and therefore we made no amendment. We took the 
bill as we found it. We have gone over the findings of the 
Court of Claims, have carefully looked them over, and find they 
correspond with what, in our judgment, ought to be done with 
this bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. CARLIN. I want to go into the House and close general 
debate, and if that motion is not made before the hour has 
expired it will be too late. 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman from Virginia wishes to 
make that motion, he can. 

8 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. CARLIN. But he has yielded to me. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—88 ayes and 23 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and Mr. OLM- 
sTeD having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
CURRIER, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration bills on the 
Private Calendar and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—41 ayes and 86 noes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. SIMS. It does not require a quorum to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I did not make the point of order that there was 
no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently no quorum is pres- 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 73, nays 130, 
answered “ present” 17, not voting 164, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


YEAS—73. 
Alexander, Mo. Fordney McLaughlin, Mich. Scott 
Andrus Foster, III. Macon Shackleford 
Anthony -~ Foster, Vt. Madison Smith, lowa 
Barnard Graft Maguire, Nebr. Snap: 
Burke, S. Dak. Graham, III. Mann Southwick 
Carter anna Martin, S. Dak. Stafford 
Cassidy Howell, Utah Miller, Kans. Sterling 
Cooper, Pa. Hubbard, Iowa Miller, Minn. Stevens, Minn, 
Fulle Hughes, N. J Mondell wasey 
Davidson Keifer Morgas, Okla. Tawney 
Davis Kendall Moxley Ison 
Dawson Kennedy, Ohio Needham Volstead 
Denver Kitehin Nelson Vreeland 
Dickema Knowland Norris Weisse 
Dwight opp Olcott Abie Ml 
Englebright Lawrence Parker Woods, Iowa 
Esch Lenroot Pickett 
Fairchild Lindbergh Reeder 
Fitzgerald Loud Roberts 
NAYS—130. 

Adamson Bartlett, Ga. Burgess Calderhead 

ken Bartlett, Nev. Burleson Candler 
Anderson Beall, Tex. Burnett Cantrill 
Ashbrook Bell, Ga. Butler Carlin 
Austin Brantley Byrns Cary 
Barnhart Broussard Calder Chapman 
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Flood, Va. 
Floyd. Ark. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett 
Gillespie 
Godwin 
Good 


Gordon 


Boehne 
Booher 
Douglas 
Driscoll, D. A. 
Edwards, Ky. 


Adair 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 


Ames 
Ansbe: 
Barchfeld 
Barclay 
Bartholdt 
Ba 


Ww 
Crumpacker 
Currier 


wins 
Fassett 


For balance of calendar day, February 18: 


Grant Le; 
Greene Lever 
Hamlin Live} 
Tlammond Liloy: 
ardy 5 
Haugen MeLachian, Cal. 
poet Martin, Colo. 
a, assey 
Heflin Mays 
Helm tehell 
Henry, Tex. Moon, Tenn. 
Higgins organ, Mo, 
ol o 
Hollingsworth Morse 
Houston oss 
Hughes, Ga Nicholis 
Hull, Tenn Oldfield 
Humphreys, Miss. Padgett 
8 S. C. Page 
Parsons 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Pray 
Korbly Prince 
Küstermann Rainey 
Langley Randell, Tex. 
Latta Richardson 
Law 
Lee Rothermel 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—17. 
Gardner, Mass. Olmsted 
Glass uch 
Howland Simmons 
Hubbard, W. Va. Sparkman 
McKinney Steenerson 
. NOT VOTING—164, 
Ferris James 
Fish Jamieson 
Focht . Johnson, 3 
Foelker Johnson, Ohio 
Fornes Joyce 
Foss un 
Fowler Keliher 
Fuller — Towa 
Gaines Kinkead, N. J. 
Gallagher. Ku 
Gardner, Mich, Kronmiller 
Gardner, N. J. Lafean. 
Garner, Pa. mb 
Gil, Md. Langham 
Gill, Mo. Lindsay 
Gillett Livingston 
8 3 
2 0; 
Sulden Lowden 
Graham, Pa. Lundin 
Gregg MeCall 
Griest McCreary 
Guernsey McCredie 
Hamer McDermott 
u McGuire, O 
Hamilton McKinlay, 
Hardwick McKinley, M. 
Ha n MeMorran 
Hawley Madden 
Hayes Malby 
Heald Maynard 
Henry, Conn. Mil on 
E Moon, Pa. 
Hinshaw Moore, Pa. 
Hitchcock Moore, Tex. 
Howard Morehead 
Howell, N. J. Mudd 
Huff Murdock 
Hughes, W. Va. Murphy 
Hull, lowa 


Nye 
Humphrey, Wash. O'Connell 
So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut with Mr. LAMB. 


Mr. McKixney with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. BaARTHorpr with Mr. TALBOTT. 
Until 11 p. m. Saturday: 
Mr. Heap with Mr. DS. 
Until next meeting day of House for business: 
Mr. Drarer with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
Until Monday morning: 
Mr. HinsHaw with Mr. BOEHNE. 
Until 10 a. m. Monday: 
Mr. Garnes with Mr. SHERLEY. 
Until Monday noon: 
Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. BORLAND. 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Srumons with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. WASHBURN with Mr. TURNBULL. 

Mr. Taytor of Ohio with Mr. SULZER. 
Mr. Pearre with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 


Mr. Marsy with Mr. SHARP, 


lor, 
ler, Colo. 
Thistlewood 


Smith, Cal. 
ene Mich. 


ER Tex. 


ae 
Talbott 
Taylor, Ohio 
Thomas, Ohio 


Mr. McKrntey of Illinois with Mr. RUCKER of Colorado, 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. LAFEAN with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Hwirx with Mr. MAYNARD, 

Mr. Hutt of Iowa with Mr. KELTHER, 
Mr. Fasszrr with Mr. JAMIESON, 


Mr. DALZELE with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. Currier with Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL. 

Mr. CrumPacker with Mr. SPIGHT. 

Mr. Bourert with Mr. CRAIG, 

Mr. Brxenam with Mr. Cox of Ohio. 

Mr. Bennet of New York with Mr. BYRD, 

Mr. Barcurerp with Mr. BOWERS, 

Mr. Ames with Mr. ANSBERRY. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York with Mr. Ravon. 

Mr. Moreneap with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how I 
am recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the negative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I forgot that I was paired. I 
would like to have my name called. 

The name of Mr. Dovoras was called, and he answered 
Present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if I can 
agree with my colleague from Illinois or with my colleague 
on the committee, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcurn], as to the time we will use in general debate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have at least 
30 minutes myself to explain these French spoliation claims. 
Give us an hour. The gentleman has had half an hour—maybe 
an hour. Give us an hour on our side. 

a MANN. I think we ought to have a little more than an 
ur. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I want half an hour myself. 

Mr. PRINCE. Now, let us be fair with one another. We 
are of age, 21 years and upward. Meet us squarely. What do 
you really want; what is the least you can take? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Those who wish to do it, at least I do, want a 
chance to discuss the merits of the different classes of claims 
in the bill. 

Mr. PRINCE. That is not an unreasonable proposition. 
How much time is desired? 

Mr. MANN. Iam not able to say. If I have the opportunity 
I expect to consume very little time in general debate, except 
by asking questions. 

Mr. PRINCE. Let us put it at 45 minutes on a side. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman’s proposition to give those 
opposed to the provisions of the bill an hour and a half? 

Mr. PRINCE. Let us say an hour. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we ought to have more than an hour. The 
gentleman has already consumed an hour. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have. 

Mr. SIMS. Give them an hour and a half. 

Mr. PRINCE. It was consumed in really answering ques- 
tions. Well, let us say an hour and a half. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, inasmueh as this bill has 
been expedited so much, I think that we should have a reason- 
able amount of general debate. 

r. KITCHIN. Is the time that is now being agreed upon to 


cover all the bills you haye—the Salton Sea bill and 


Mr. PRINCE. Oh, no; just the bill that is now before the 
committee, S. 7971, and none other. If we go on with other 
matters, they will stand by themselves. It has nothing to do 
with those others. I suggest one hour and a half on each side, 
the time to be controlled by me on this side and by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuix] upon the other 
side. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s position is that he gets two 
hours and a half and the other people get an hour and a half. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will say very frankly to my colleague that 
I did not expect to talk over five minutes, but the gentleman 
asked questions and others asked duestions 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not complaining at all. The gentleman 
made an excellent impression upon me in his speech. If others 
had done the same thing, we might have passed the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PARKER. Whether in the Committee of the Whole 
there will be an opportunity to consider any of the claims sepa- 
rately, or whether a motion will be made for a substitute to be 
read as a whole, with no opportunity to take up each claim by 
itself. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, the only answer I can make to the gen- 
tleman is that when we go into the Committee of the Whole the 
committee can determine its own course. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman intend to move a sub- 
stitute on the first section, so that there will be no debate on 
9 5 0 of that substitute at all and it will be read as a 
Whole 
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Mr. PRINCE. I will yield to my colleague from New York 
IMr. Law] to answer that question. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I may perhaps answer the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, 

Mr. PARKER. Can the gentleman answer my question? I 
press for an answer, and my reason is this: I understand that 
the report of the committee states a certain number of ciaims 
as having gone through the Court of Claims and I find, on the 
other hand, a great many claims are in the bill which are not 
Stated as having gone through the Court of Claims. 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the gentleman from New Jersey will 
permit, the lung capacity of the gentleman from New York 
was not sufficient for the gentleman to hear him. He was 
endeavoring to answer your inquiry. I supplement his lack of 
lung capacity with enough lung power for you to hear what I 
say, and I assure you that he will answer your question. 
LLaughter.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the gentleman from 
Alabama for securing for me the attention of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. It was my endeavor to answer the question 
which I think is in his mind and to say that when the reading 
of the first paragraph of the Senate bill is concluded I shall 
offer as a substitute for that paragraph House bill 32767, re- 
ported from the Committee on War Claims, and shall at the 
same time give notice that if that substitute is adopted I shall 
move to strike out subsequent paragraphs down as far as the 
French spoliation claims. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York permit a question? s 

Mr. LAW. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. On the reading will not the House be de- 
prived entirely of the power to consider any particular claim 
and have to swallow them as a whole or else reject them as a 
whole? 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I do not so understand. I under- 
stand if I offer this as a substitute to the first paragraph the 
substitute itself may be perfected by an amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LAW. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there going to be any chance 
to move to get rid of these French spoliation claims on their 
own merits? 

Mr. LAW. To that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] 
can answer. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, in response to the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Missouri I will say that the committee has 
reported to this House a Senate bill with the French spoliation 
claims stricken out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
get in anywhere? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes—— 

Mr. MANN. They are not out yet. 

Mr. PRINCE. They are out so far as our committee is con- 
cerned. What the Committee of the Whole will do, why, I 
can not answer truthfully to the gentleman, for I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
he did not state in general debate that this bill ought not to 
pass without it included the French spoliation claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I so stated, and I state it again, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then will not this be the result if it is en- 
acted into law, that it will have those claims in? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not interested at all in the 
opinion of the gentleman from IIIinois 

A MEMBER. He will be on the conference committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But I am interested in knowing 
whether we are going to get a crack at these spoliation claims 
in the way of amendment or striking them out. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have answered the gentleman that he will 
get a crack at them. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they are going to go on in conference— 
everybody understands they will go in the conference report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] a question. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield. a 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wish to know if it is not true that one of 
the propositions to be brought before the House in the consid- 
eration of this measure is a proposition to strike out all the 
French spoliation claims by amendment. 


Are they out now and neyer can 


Mr. PRINCE. I will state that when we get into the com- 
mittee the first move will be to take up, if there are any, the 
committee amendments, and the committee has recommended 
that the French spoliation portion of it be stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. He is perfectly frank about that. The bill will 
be read for amendment, and the committee amendments will 
come up as they are reached in order in the bill. That will be 
after the war-claims matter has been disposed of, so that it 
will not come up the first thing. 

Mr. PRINCE. The first thing will be the reading of the bill, 
and the first will be pertaining to war claims, next spoliation 
claims, the next overtime navy-yard claims, and then miscel- 
laneous claims, 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. 
to me? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. You will offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time to strike out, as your committee has 
recommended, the French spoliation claims? 

Mr. PRINCE. I am directed by the committee to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Exactly. And every Mem- 
ber of this House will have an opportunity to vote just as he 
pleases on striking out the French spoliation claims? 

Mr. MANN. If we get that far along. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask a question? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILSON. Can not each one of these French spoliation 
claims be presented as an amendment to this bill, and demand 
consideration on its merits and be considered separate and 
alone? 

Mr. BUTLER. They are separate items. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to know from the chairman. 

Mr. PRINCE. I am going to ask that the committee amend- 
ments be presented to the House. I presume any Member has 
the right to amend the committee amendments as he sees fit. 

Mr. TILSON. As to all those to be stricken out by the com- 
mittee amendment, and all of those to be stricken out en bloc, 
can one of those be taken and offered by an amendment, and if 
the House so choose, put it in again? 

Mr. PRINCE. That is for the Chair to rule and not for me. 
[Cries of “ Regular order! “] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A few moments ago you stated to the House, 
when it was in the Committee of the Whole, that these war claims 
will never become a law or will never pass this House unless 
these French spoliation claims are put in. 

Mr. PRINCE. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. What did you say about that? 

Mr. PRINCE. I said it was my judgment that if the pro- 
ponents of this bill wanted to pass it that they better include 
in it the French spoliation claims. I have no right to tell what 
I may guess at, but I am only giving you my best judgment as a 
member of the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANN. And with 16 years of experience in the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In your opinion, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, having had charge of this bill, if gentlemen who want 
to get the war claims through will consent to yote for the 
French spoilation claims the bill will go through? 

Mr. PRINCE. I am not asking the gentleman to consent. 
Every man must use his own judgment; but there is such a 
thing as obtaining legislation and there is such a thing as not 
obtaining legislation, 

Mr. MANN. There might be such a thing as reciprocity by a 
vote here the other day. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There are two sides to the Equator. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Chairman, I renew my 
motion that debate be limited in Committee of the Whole to 
one hour and a half on each side, one half of the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
and the other half to be controlled by myself, and upon that 
motion I ask the previous question. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman made his motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. PRINCE. I move to go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. And, pending that, he makes another motion, 

Mr. PRINCE. And, pending this motion, I move the previous 
question. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the question be 
considered as ordered. 

Mr. MANN. There is no previous question on that. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of debate be limited to one hour and a half en each 
side. 3 


Will the gentleman yield 


1911. 


| 
Mr. MANN. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman make 


a motion first that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House for the consideration of private business 
on the calendar. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have already done that, I may say to my 
colleague. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the Chair understood it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands it, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Paince] moves that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House for the con- 
sideration of business on the Private Calendar; and, pending 
that, he asks unanimous consent—to do what? 

Mr. PRINCE. That the debate on the bill (S. 7971) for the 
allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes, be limited to three hours, one hour and 
- a half to be controlled by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. KIrchiN] and one hour and a half to be controlled by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Prince] moves that debate on the Senate bill 7971 be 
limited to three hours, one half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircuin] and the 
other half to be controlled by himself. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pryce] that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills upon 
the Private Calendar. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the further consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar, Mr. Currier in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 
General debate on the unfinished business, which is Senate 
bill 7971, is, by unanimous consent, limited to three hours, one 
half to be consumed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Prince] and the other half by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kircu1n]. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PRINCE]. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I understand that one of our 
Members here desires to go elsewhere for a short time, and I 
will ask that my colleague [Mr. KITCHEN] use some of his time 
first in order to accommodate him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITCOHIN] yields 10 minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I have never expected to 
speak upon a general claims bill. It was years ago that my at- 
tention was drawn to the class of claims called the French 
spoliation claims, and it was especially drawn to these claims 
because many of my friends and relatives claimed an interest 
in them and insisted that they had been very badly treated by 
the United States. Under those circumstances I gave the matter 
study. I am sorry to say that a very vigorous search at my 
house last night failed to produce the documents and the reports 
from this House that I desired on this subject, and therefore in 
what I shall now say I shall have to speak from memory; but 
my knowledge of the subject was so vivid that I have no hesita- 
tion in stating what I do as being so. 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman will be kind enough to tell 
me of the names of the persons who made the reports, perhaps I 
can find them for him. - 

Mr. PARKER. I do not recall the names. There were sey- 
eral reports. Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, made one. At one time 
I had quite a number of them in my hands. The whole founda- 
tion of these claims is in the theory that American vessels and 
cargoes were captured in time of peace. In my opinion it was 
a time of war. = 

It seems that from the year 1796 to the year 1800 the relations 
between the United States and France became very acute. We 
had agreed by a treaty made in 1778, or perhaps in 1788, to aid 
the French forces if they got into a war with Great Britain. 
But the old French Government was gone; a revolution was in 
progress, and the question was whether we desired to aid the 
French Revolution. 

We refused that aid, and as a result, as between different or- 
ders and decrees in England and France, all vessels of the 
United States trading with either of those countries were 
seized. We became especially involved with France, and in 
July, 1798, we passed two separate acts of Congress, which were 
not in terms declarations of war, because they were not for war 
both by land and sea, but they were acts which, taken together, 
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ordered that every French vessel found upon the sea should be 
captured, brought in, and condemned. We carried on a naval 
war to which Maclay in his history of the Navy of the United 
States devotes a hundred pages, heading it “ Vigorous Naval 
War on France,” and glorifying the American Navy for its 
capture of French. frigates and smaller vessels, and its battles 
with the armed forces of France. We brought in several hun- 
dred prizes. We sent convoys with our ships to Cuba. Our 
vessels were captured by French men of war and privateers, 
and were condemned. Then in the year 1800 our envoys met 
the great Napoleon, and the question came up not merely as to 
what should be done with reference to Louisiana, of which he 
offered us the purchase, but as to these captures. We said, “If 
there has been peace and not war, France ought to pay us for 
our vessels which you have taken.” And he said, “If there 
has been peace and not war, we retain these old treaties.” 
The first draft of the convention provided that these two mat- 
ters should be left in abeyance. The Senate of the United 
States said, “No; we will have nothing to do with those old 
treaties or keeping those matters in abeyance,” and thereupon 


Napoleon accepted the treaty, striking out that clause, agreeing 


that the new treaty should last only eight years, and expressly 
providing that all claims should be retrenched. 

The preliminary conversation is given very particularly in one 
of these reports. The negotiations were mostly with deputies, 
but a conversation with Napoleon himself is given. When our 
commissioners wanted those treaties to be denounced and put 
an end to and to be paid for our vessels, he said: Gentlemen, 
was it war or was it peace? If it was peace, the treaties re- 
main and I pay you for your vessels. If it was war, the 
treaties, of course, are gone, but I pay nothing for your vessels, 
because they were captured in time of war.” The commis- 
sioners replied that we can not agree that the treaties shall 
remain, and he said, “Then I can not pay the claims.” Now, 
this was no bargain to set the treaties off against the claims; 
it was a simple admission of the fact that there had been a 
state of war. It was nothing else but a state of war. Our 
vessels were receiving war freights, war rates of insurance 
were being paid, convoys were taking our vessels down to Cuba 
and other places in the West Indies, men were taking the 
chance of great profit by taking war risks, and there was no 
claim by either against the other side for acts of war. Can 
anybody maintain that it was peace, when the frigates of the 
two nations were meeting and capturing one another, and when 
they captured every French or American vessel that they could 
find? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I had read that matter and came 
to the equity of the case I concluded that neither the insurers 
nor the insured, who received war rates and war freights and 
took war risks, had any claim against France while a naval war 
was going on. There was, therefore, no claim against France, 
and when the United States said, Those treaties are gone,” 
they declared that they were gone because an actual state of 
war had existed. 

Committee after committee have held this in this House. 
Some great men have held the other way, on some technical 
theory that war must be both by sea and land. Drake’s war 
was by sea only; it was none the less war. Some good men 
have been confused by a subsequent treaty of 1831, which has 
no reference to these claims, but to subsequent claims, coming 
after 1800. Some others have been confused, as many of my 
friends have been, by the fact that their friends and ancestors 
were interested in these claims. I have known of one man 
who had $300,000 worth of ships sailing from Philadelphia when 
these difficulties began, and in 1800 he was a bankrupt. I have 
near friends who are interested in these matters, but it was a 
war, the claims arose from the war, and are no claim at all. 
It is well acknowledged by all law that when peace is made 
after war there is no claim against the other side for what 
damage was done during the war, and there was therefore noth- 
ing to be shifted over to the United States of America. 

I believe that is all I have to say. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. PARSONS. By section 3 of the act giving the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction of these French spoliation claims, it is pro- 
vided : 


That the court shall examine and determine the validity and amount 
of all the claims included within the description above mentioned, 
together with their present ownership, and, if by 5 the date of 
the assignment, with the consideration paid therefor : vided, That in 
the course of their proceedings they shall receive all suitable testimony 
on oath or affirmation, and all other proper evidence, historic and docu- 
mentary, concerning the same; and they shall decide upon the validity 
of said claims according to the rules of law, municipal and international 
and the treaties of the United States applicable to the same, and shali 

rt all such conclusions of fact and law as in their judgment may 
ect the liability of the United States therefor, 
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Now, Congress haying given the court jurisdiction over these 
claims, with instructions to find their validity and amount, 
does the gentleman from New Jersey contend that we ought not 
to be amenable to the conclusions of the court, but set up our 
own opinion as to what the law was? 

Mr. PARKER, I would say no, for I think there ought to be 
provision for an appeal to the Supreme Court. Now I am 
done with that matter. The rest of this bill worries me. It is 
a fact that I can not find in the reports any specific facts or 
report with reference to the different claims in this bill. I 
can not find them in any report of this session. I find very 
numerous claims, and quite a number are said to have gone 
through the Court of Claims, but they are a very small fraction 
of the whole number in the bill. Ms 

Mr. PRINCE. I wish to say to my friend that every claim in 
this bill, from beginning to end, has been passed upon by the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. PARKER. It does not state so in the report, nor does it 
give any informaiton as to where they are. 

Mr. PRINCE. It took a week to get all of these findings. 

Mr. PARKER. There is mighty little information in it. 

Mr. PRINCE. It took days and days to get the information. 

Mr. PARKER. True; but is there any information before 
the House as to these particular claims? I can not find them. 

Mr. PRINCE. The committee has stricken out all of these 
claims. 

Mr. PARKER. I am now talking of the others, not of French 
spoliation. I can find no information as to what these claims 
are. 

Mr. PRINCE. If the gentleman will be kind enough to ex- 
amine Report No. 2148—— 

Mr. PARKER. I have read it. 

Mr. PRINCE. The gentleman will see it gives the Congress, 
the session, and the Senate document 

Mr. PARKER, This begins with California, and then there 
is a whole lot of claims under Alabama 

Mr. PRINCE. Oh, I baye nothing to do with the war claims. 

Mr. PARKER. I am talking about the war claims. I can 
not find any report before the House that covers these war 
claims. 

Mr, PRINCE. I will refer the gentleman from New Jersey to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Law]. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time, and I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Law}. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, as has been intimated in the dis- 
cussion here to-day, one of the principal difficulties in the way 
of passing omnibus claims bills in the past has been that in the 
Senate one committee exercises jurisdiction exercised by two or 
more committees in the House. The last omnibus claims bill 
was enacted into law in the Fifty-eighth Congress. An omnibus 
bill was introduced and passed in the House in the Sixtieth 
Congress, and I believe one in the Fifty-ninth Congress, and 
were subsequently passed by the Senate with many amendments, 
but never passed the House thereafter. 

As has also been intimated here to-day, the general custom 
heretofore has been for the omnibus bills to originate in the 
Committee on War Claims of the House. As an example, in the 
Sixtieth Congress an omnibus claims bill was reported by the 
Committee on War Claims and passed the House, I believe, 
without much objection. It contained, of course, war claims 
only. It contained only such matters as the Committee on War 
Claims had jurisdiction over. It went to the Senate, was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Claims, and subsequently 
reported back, and the Senate passed the bill largely amended, 
so as to contain a number of classes of claims such as French 
spoliation claims, overtime claims, and other classes of claims 
over which the Committee on War Claims in the House had no 
jurisdiction. Consequently, when the bill came to the House it 
met this situation, that while the House had had an opportunity 
to consider the war claims in the bill, and to consider them item 
by item, the House was given no opportunity to act under that 
arrangement upon the Senate amendments and had no oppor- 
tunity to consider the other classes of claims which had been 
put in by the Senate, except in conference through its conferees. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman from New York is slightly 
in error. The bill was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and had to come back and go through the regular 
course in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LAW. Yes; but it came back from the Senate so late 
that the practical effect of its being loaded up with the other 
class of claims in the Senate was to kill the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. Would the gentleman from New 
York answer one question? 

Mr. LAW. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. The bill went through the House without oppo- 
sition to any extent. I tried to get a statement that it should 
go through the House and the Senate without opposition. Now 
will the gentleman say, as to the bill reported from his com- 
mittee as compared with the bill at that time 

Mr. LAW. The Haskins bill? 

Mr. MANN. The Haskins bill—what character of items or 
how many items this bill includes that were not included in the 
Haskins bill? 

Mr. LAW. I do not know that I could give the exact num- 
ber, but I will say this much, which I think would be a general 
reply: In making up this bill, so far as the House Court of 
Claims findings were concerned, we did not rely upon the action 
of the Committee on War Claims of the House of the Sixtieth 
Congress. Every one of the items which were in the bill in 
the Sixtieth Congress, as it passed the House, were scrutinized 
by the committee of the Sixty-first Congress, and I believe some 
of the claims that were in the bill in the Sixtieth Congress, as 
it passed the House, have been eliminated in the present bill, 
and then we added all such House findings that were trans- 
mitted to the House since that bill as, in our judgment, pre- 
3 a proper claim against the Government of the United 

tates. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me a little further, 
the Senate bill contains 47 pages of war claims. 

Mr. LAW. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The bill reported from the gentleman's commit- 
tee contains 100 pages of war claims. 

Mr. LAW. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Are any of those duplicates, or is it the propo- 
sition that the 100 pages of war claims be added to the 47 
pages of the Senate bill? 

Mr. LAW. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois I have 
discovered there was a printer's error by which a duplication 
did occur at pages 81 and 82 of the House bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not asking about that, but as to whether 
the proposition now is to add the claims that are in the House 
bill to the claims that are in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LAW. The proposition is to add the House findings to 
such of the items as are in the Senate bill as the Committee on 
War Claims approved. 

Mr. MANN. How many of the Senate claims have been cut 
out? Of course, they have not been cut out yet. 

Mr. LAW. No—are not contained in the House bill? 

Mr. MANN. Are all the Senate claim bills the gentleman 
approves of contained in the House bill? 

Mr. LAW. All that we approve, but not all that are in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. MANN. How many pages of the Senate bill, if the gen- 
tleman has an estimate of the Senate war claims, are included 
in the House bill? 

Mr. LAW. How many pages? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LAW. I could give the information better in another 
way. I can tell the gentleman the exact amount that is in 
the Senate bill which has been eliminated by the House. 

Mr. MANN. I do not ask the gentleman to give it if he does 
not happen to have it, but to me it would be more explicit to 
know the number of pages. The amount might be one single 
claim. 

Mr. LAW. I would hesitate to try to give the number of 
pages, but I can say that the amount in the Senate bill that 
has been cut out by the War Claims Committee is $287,473.55. 

Mr. MANN. What proportion does the gentleman think that 
would be to the Senate claims? 

Mr. LAW. The total war claims contained in the Senate 
bill is $947,679.12. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the other claims in the Senate bill which 
the gentleman’s committee has approved and put in his bill the 
committee has gone over, and is the gentleman himself pre- 
pared to say that those claims in his judgment ought to be 
paid? 

Mr. LAW. Absolutely. 

Mr. MANN. And were examined by the gentleman? 

Mr. LAW. I want to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois that there are included in the House bill, which embraces 
those of the Senate claims which we approved of and our own 
claims, in the neighborhood of 2,250 court findings. 

Mr. . In the House bill? 

Mr. LAW. I will have to correct that statement. The find- 
ings, including the Senate findings that are in the Senate bill, 
including all of the House findings which we have either in- 
eluded or rejected, are something like 2,250. I personally ex- 
amined every single one of them with a great deal of care. 
Some of them I have examined a good many times, 
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Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say how many findings 
have been rejected by the gentleman? 

Mr. LAW. I could not give the exact number. 

9 MANN. I understood the gentleman to say he had ap- 
proy 

Mr. LAW. I am informed by the clerk of the committee that 
something like eighty-odd have been rejected among the House 
findings. Now, Mr. Chairman, for the reasons which I have 
already explained, this year the Committee on War Claims 
adopted a different method and declined to report any bill until 
the Senate had taken action, 

The Senate committee was so notified, and finally did pass 
the present omnibus bill. It contained matter, of course, over 
which both committees of the House had jurisdiction, but there 
was a little more matter in it over which the Committee on 
Claims had jurisdiction than over which the War Claims Com- 
mittee had jurisdiction; consequently it was referred to the 
Committee on Claims frankly with the expectation that when 
they had reported on everything in the bill except war claims it 
would be then referred to the Committee on War Claims, so that 
we might perfect that portion of the Senate bill. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I 3 the gentleman to ask a question? 

Mr. LAW. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How- long has it been since Congress appro, 
5 money to pay for war claims certifled by the Court of 

aims 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
withdraw that until I get an answer. 

Mr. LAW. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon his 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman will not 
insist upon his point of order, as many Members on both sides 
of the House have gone to get something to eat and will soon 
return. I trust the gentleman will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I will withdraw the point 
of order temporarily. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The point of order is temporarily with- 
wn. 

Mr. AUSTIN. ir. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York having this war-claims bill in charge how long 

‘it has been since Congress has appropriated money to pay for 
war claims that haye been reported from the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LAW. Fifty-eighth Congress; February 24, 1905. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Five years. - 

Mr. KENDALL. Can the gentleman inform me why these 
claims were not adjudicated in that Congress? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. LAW. Oh, because—— 

Mr. MACON. Members go out to suit their pleasure and some 
of the rest of us would want to go and get something to eat. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order until the gentleman from New 
York can reply to my question. 

Mr. MACON. I think we had better have an audience here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is clearly 
within his constitutional rights. Everybody is proceeding by 
unanimous consent; the regular order has not been demanded. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Regular order is demanded. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is not the regular order the disposition of 
the motion of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was just about to state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Was not the gentleman from 
New York on his feet addressing the Chair and the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but the gentleman from New York is 
entitled to have a quorum present to hear him. 

Mr. BARTLETT, of Georgia. The gentleman from New York 
could not be taken from the floor by a point of no quorum with- 


out his yielding. 

Mr. MACON. The Chair had the right to do so. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It was a very rude piece of 
business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I submit to the committee that Members went 
away from here under the impression that the point of no 
quorum would not be made until they could eat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Regular order has been demanded, and 
the Chairman must deal with the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon]. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Law] has the floor and should continue his address. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was taken from the floor 
by the point of order. 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will not make a point of 
order, I will not make it now. 

Mr. MANN. I will not make any agreement. 

Mr. MACON. Some of the rest of us want to get something 
to eat, and if they will not agree to not insist on the point of 
order the moment some of the rest of us step out of the House, 
I will insist on it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the Chair have the attention of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon]? 

Mr. MACON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order that no quorum is present? 

Mr. MACON. I made it some time ago, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There is no use of counting, Mr. Chairman, 
It is evident a quorum is not here. 


Forty-one gentlemen are present—not a quorum. ‘The roll will 
be called. 

Mr. MANN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll under the rule. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting. 


> 


Aiken Elvins Keliher Plumley 
Alexander, Mo. Esch Kennedy, Iowa Poindexter 
Alexander, N. Y. Estopinal Kennedy, Obio Pou 
Allen Fairchild Kinkaid, Nebr. Pratt 
Ames Fassett Kinkead, 8 0 
Anderson Fish ap) Raine: 
ndrus Fitzgerald Knowland Ransdell, La. 
Ansberry Focht Kop Reeder 
Ashbrook Foelker „ orbly Reid 
Barchfeld Fordney 8 Keonmimer Khinock 
Barclay Fornes Kiistermann ichardson 
nard Foss Lafean Riordan 
Barnhart Foster, III Lamb Roberts 
Bartholdt Foster, Vt. Langham Roddenbery 
Bartlett, Nev. Fowler le; oden 
Bates Fuller Lawrence Rothermę 
195 ys Gaines Legare Rucker, Colo. 
Bell, Gallagher Lenroot Rucker, Mo. 
3 N. X. Gardner, Mich. Lindsay Sabath 
Bennett, Ky. Gardner, N. J. Tivingstos Saunders 
Bingham Garner, Pa. loyd Scott 
ne d. 3 Shackleford 
Borland Gill, Mo. Loudenslager Sheffield 
Boutell Gillespie Lowden Sherley 
Bowers Gillet Lundin erwi 
Bradley Goebel McCall Simmons 
Burgess Goldfogle McCreary Sisson 
aman 5 goon 3 ed 
urke, S. oulden 
Burleigh Graft McGuire, Okla. Smith, Cal 
Burleson Graham, Ill. McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Iowa 
Burnett Graham, Pa. McKinley, Ill. Smith, Mich. 
Calder Greene McKinney Smith, Tex. 
Calderhead Gregg McLachlan, Cal, Snapp 
Campbell Griest McLaughlin, Mich Sperry 
Cantrill Guernsey MeMorran Stafford 
Capron Hamer Madden Stanley 
Carter Hamill Madison Steenerson 
Cassid Hamilton Malby e Tex. 
Clark. Fla Hammond Mann Sterling 
Clark, Mo Hanna sarn, Colo. Stevens, Minn, 
Cline Hardwick Martin, S. Dak. Sturgiss 
Cocks, N. Y. Hard May: — 5 Sulzer 
Conry Harrison Miller, git Talbott 
Cooper, Pa. Haugen Millingt Tawne; 
Cooper, Wis. Havens Moon, a Taylor, Ala. 
Coudrey Hawley Moon, Tenn. Taylor, Colo. 
Covington Hayes Moore, Pa. Taylor, Ohio 
Cox, Ind. Heald Moore, Tex. Thistlewood 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Conn. Morgan, Mo. Thomas, Ky. 
Craig Higgins Morgan, Okla. Thomas, Ohio 
Crayens Hill Morse Tilson 
Crow Hinshaw Moss Townsend 
Crumpacker Hitchcock Moxley Underwood 
Culiop Hobson Mudd Vrecland 
Dalzell Houston Murdock Wallace 
Davidson Howard Murphy Wanger 
Davis Howell, N. J. Needham Washburn 
Dawson Howland Nelson Watkins 
Denby Hubbard, Iowa NONS Webb 
Dent Hubbard, W. Va. Weeks 
Denver 1 Huf Olcott Weisse 
Dickinson Hughes, Ga. Padgett Wheeler 
Dickson, Miss. Hughes, W. Va. Page Wiley 
Diekema Hull, Iowa Palmer, A. M. Willett ` 
Dies Humphrey, Wash. Palmer, H. W. Wilson, III. 
Dodds James Parker Wilson, Pa 
Douglas Johnson, Ky. Parsons Wood, N. J. 
Draper Johnson, Ohio Patterson Woods, Iowa 
Dupre Johnson. Payne Woodya 
Dure oyce Pearre Young, Mich. 
Dwight Kahn Peters Young, N. Y. 
Ellis Keifer Pickett 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, in 
view of the fact that we are consuming time unnecessarily, to 
vacate the order for the roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Se asks unanimous consent to vacate the order for the 
roll ca 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will allow me to 
join him in that, I will be glad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say he doubts whether he 
can submit that request for unanimous consent, for the reason 
that the Chair has already declared, as it will appear in the 
Recorp, that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KENDALL. The Chair could say that obviously a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. CARLIN. It is too late for the gentleman to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be very difficult to find a method 
by which the Chair could vacate the order, inasmuch as the 
Chair has counted and found no quorum present. 

Mr. CARLIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. CARLIN. I rise to suggest to the Chair that it is 
perfectly apparent now that a quorum is present, and 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, that can only be deter- 
mined by calling the roll. 

Mr. CARLIN. I had not finished what I was going to say. 
I was going to say that, inasmuch as both the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon] have left the House, perhaps we might get unanimous 
consent to vacate the order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, as he said before, 
that, having called for a quorum and finding a quorum wanting, 
he can not submit that request. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise under the rule, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] will take 
the chair. 

Mr. OLMSTED resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move thet 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House, that has under consideration bills on the Private Calen- 
der, finding itself without a quorum, a roll was called under the 
rule, and I herewith report the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House [Mr. CURRIER] reports that that com- 
mittee, having under consideration bills on the Private Calendar, 
found itself without a quorum and proceeded to a roll call in 
pursuance of the rule, and he now reports the list of absentees. 
The roll call discloses 88 Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KENDALL) there were—ayes 7, noes 33. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that no quorum is present. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary 
to have a quorum in order to adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. The House refuses to adjourn. There are 
only 88 men here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] that it has al- 
ready been announced from the Chair that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to move that the doors be 
closed and that the Speaker direct the Sergeant at Arms to 
bring in absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No call of the House has been 
moved as yet. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. CARLIN] moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think that automatically it 
becomes the duty of the Speaker to direct the Sergeant at Arms 
to bring in absent Members. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I desire to know whether it becomes the duty 
of the Speaker now to order the Sergeant at Arms to bring in 
absentees. If it is in order, I now moye that that be done. 


—— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order at this 
stage of the proceedings. The doors will be closed and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Allen Gaines Knapp Ransdell, La. 
Ames Gallagher Knowland Reeder 
Andrus ardner, Mich. Kronmiller Reid 
Barchfeld Gardner, N. J. Lafean Rhinock 

lay arner, Lawrence Riordan 
Bartholdt Gill, Md. Lindsay Roberts 
Bates ill, Mo. Livingston Rodden 
Bennett, Ky. Gillett Longworth Rodenbe: 
— — Goldfogle Loudenslager Rucker, Colo. 
Boehne ood Lowden bath 
Boutell Graham, Pa. Lundin tt 
Beadies — Mecrea ierten 

radlex regg eCreary erle 
Burke, Pa. Griest McDermott Slayden 
Burleigh Guernsey McGuire, Okla. Slem 
Burleson Hamer — — Cal. cont 
Capron Hamill McKinn: cy th, Cal. 
8 Hamilton . — in, Mich- Smith. Iowa 
Cocks, N. T. McMorran Smith, Mich. 
Conry Hardwick Madden Smith, Tex. 
Cooper, Pa. augen Madison Southwick 
Cooper, Wis. Havens Maynard Sperry 
Coudre. Hayes Miller, Minn. Stafford 
Covington Heald Millington Sturgiss 
Cox, H Conn. Moon, Sulzer 
Craig H ns oore, Pa. Talbott 
Cravens Hinshaw Moore, Tex Tawney 
ro Hiteheock Morehead ‘Taylor, Ala. 

Crumpacker Howard Morgan, Okla. Taylor, Colo. 
Dalzell Howell, N. J. orse aylor, Ohio 

y Hubbard, W. Va. Moxley Thomas, Ohio 
Dies Hu udd Tilson 
Douglas Hughes, W. Va. Murdock Townsend 
Driscoll, D. A. Hull, Iowa Hurphy Wallace 
Dupre Humphrey, Wash. Nelson Wan, 
Ellis ames e Washburn 
Elyins Johnson, SE Olcott Webb 
Fairchild Johnson, Ohio Palmer, A. M. Weeks 
Fassett Joyce almer, H. W. Wheeler 
Fish n Parker Wiley 
Foelker Keifer Patterson Wilson, III. 
Fornes Keliher Payne Wilson, Pa. 
Foss Kennedy, Iowa Pearre Wood, N. J. 
Foster, Vt. Kennedy, Ohio Plumley Woodyard 
Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Poindexter Young, Mich. 
Fuller Kinkead, N. J. Pou 


Pending the arrival of a quorum, the following occurred: 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
understanding of the rule is that where there is a call of the 
House it becomes the duty of the Chair, when the absence of a 
quorum is disclosed, to direct the Sergeant at Arms to send for 
absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms has been 
so directed. 

Mr. CARLIN. That is what I desired to inquire. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order, 
while we are waiting for a quorum, to have an address by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is forced to rule, 
that in the absence of a quorum debate is not in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the rule is 
that no business ean be transacted. This would not be business. 
This would be something to entertain those of us who are here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] are always 
in the nature of business. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am not asking for any time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But we are asking it for 
him. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire how many we 
lack of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Between 60 and 70. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, is it a fact that there 
are over 100 Members present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that at this moment there are 128 Members present. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point that under a call 
of this kind, when 100 Members appear, the Committee of the 
Whole should resume its sitting. I submit that it takes a 
quorum of the committee and not a quorum of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that at this stage it requires the presence of a quorum of the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. As I understand it, the point was 
made that there was no quorum in the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point was made that there 
was no quorum in the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I thought we were in committee 
when the point was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point was originally made 
— . committee. Since then a call of the House has been 
order 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. When the point is mađe that there 
is no quorum in the Committee of the Whole, and then 100 
Members appear, I submit to the Chair that the Committee of 
the Whole should resume its sessien, and that we are not en- 
deavoring to secure a quorum of the House, but a quorum of 
the committee. F call the attention of the Chair to the rule on 
page 425 of the Manual. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is quite familiar 
with that rule, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It says: 

On the failure of the quorum the roll is called but once. Ordinarily 
when the roll has been called and the committee has risen, it resumes 
its session by direction of the Speaker on the appearance of a quorum. 
The aaa which must appear to enable the Speaker to direct the 
committee to resume its sitting is a quorum of the committee and not 
of the House. 

I submit that when 100 Members appear here that is a quo- 
rum of the committee, and it is the duty of the Speaker to direct 
that the committee.resume its sittings. I do not think there can 
be any question about that rule, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I be heard on that point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to 
hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the rule to which the gentleman 
from Florida refers is paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII, which 
provides: 

Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall 
cons sts of 100 Members, the chairman shall cause the roll to be called, 
and th m the committee shall rise, and the chairman shall report 
the names of the absentees to the House, which shall be entered on the 
Journal; but if on such call a quorum shall appear, the committee shall 
thereupon resume its sitting without further order of the House. 

The words “such call” refer to the call of the roll in the 
committee. If on that call of the roll in the committee a 
quorum appears, when the report is made to the House the 
Speaker directs that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole again without further order of the House; but 
that call did not disclose the presence of a quorum of the com- 
mittee, so that the power of the Speaker to direct the com- 
mittee to resume its sitting no longer exists. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Where do you get that from? 

Mr. MANN. The only exception to the rule requiring a mo- 
tion to be made is this exception in paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII: 

If a quorum of the committee appears an the call of the committee, 
then the Speaker directs that the committee resume its sitting. 

But a quorum did not appear on that call, or “such call” as 
the rule referred to. 

Now we are in the House; we have got beyond that point. 
While it is in order when a quorum appears to make a motion 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole again, 
the provision in the rules to which the gentleman refers does 
not apply. There was no quorum of the committee on that call. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, E understand that in 
the committee the point was made that there was no querum— 
that is, no quorum of the committee. No other point could be 
made, Therefore there was a eall of the House ordered under 
the rules. The rule says that if upon such eall—eall of the 
committee—a quorum shall appear, and a quorum has ap- 
peared, the committee shall resume its sitting without fur- 
ther order of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman understand that the call 
now is not a call in the committee? This is another call on a 
motion for a call of the House. 

nar CLARK of Florida. There have not been two calls, have 
there? a 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. There was a call of the committee 
and now there is a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
n has been made to paragraph 2 of Rule XXIII. which 
Provides: 


Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall 
consist of 100 Members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called, 
and thereupon the committee shall rise, and the Chairman shall report 
the names of the absentees to the House, which shall be entered on the 
Journal; but if on such call a quorum shall appear, the committee 
shall thereupon resume its sitting without further order of the House. 


That event has happened several times: during this legislative 
day. The present occupant of the chair has upon several 
occasions, when the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House has reported a roll call in that committee and more than 
100 Members appeared upon that eall, directed the Committee 
of the Whole to resume its sitting without any motion or order 
of the House. 

The rule permits that to be done when a quorum of 100 has 
appeared on the roll call in the Committee of the Whole House, 
That is what is referred to when the rule says “if on such call 


a quorum shall appear, the committee shall resume its sitting.” 
But in this instance, on the last roll call in the Committee of 
the Whole, no quorum appeared; only 88 gentlemen answered 
to their names. Therefore the rule loses its authority. It does 
net apply. It gives to the Speaker no authority to direct the 
committee to resume its session or to declare that the House 
shall be in Committee of the Whole, except upon its vote. 

Since that report was made by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole there has been made and voted upon a motion 
to adjourn. After that a call of the House was ordered. We 
are how proceeding under that call. The roll call in Committee 
of the Whole is to ascertain if a quorum of that committee is 
present; 100 is sufficient for that call; but this is a call of the 
House ordered by the House. It is not such a call as that re- 
ferred to in the rule. The Chair is clearly of the opinion that 
when a quorum of the House appears the House may order the 
committee to resume its session, but that under the rule, in the 
absence of a quorum, it is beyond the power of the Speaker to 
make such an order, and therefore there is nothing to do but 
wait until we have a quorum of the House. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire if there has been 
any report from the Sergeant at Arms? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks reports are 
constantly being made by Members coming in. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PRINCE. I beg the pardon of the Speaker, but E did not 
catch all that the Speaker said while I was busy looking over 
other matters, but I wish to inquire if when a quorum of the 
House appears the committee resumes its session automatically, 
or does it require a motion to go back into Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of bills in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rules give the Chair no 
authority to return the House to the committee at this stage. 
It can be done only upon a motion and vote of the House when 
a quorum has been secured. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. How many are we short of a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Speaker is advised by the 
Clerk that in order to constitute a quorum 58 more Members 
must appear. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Speaker issue 
his warrant, directed to the Sergeant at Arms, to arrest the ab- 
sentees and bring them te the bar of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
moves that the Speaker be directed to issue his warrant to the 
Sergeant at Arms, who shall thereupon be directed to arrest 
absent Members and bring them to the bar of the House. The 
Chair is of opinion that that motion is in order even without 
the presence of a quorum, as its object is to compel the attend- 
ance of absent Members, and thus secure a quorum. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Maxx) there were—ayes 49, noes 10. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the order of the House just 
made requires the issuance of warrants, to the end that there 
may be no doubt as to the autherity of the present occupant of 
the chair to sign such warrants, the Clerk will read the fol- 
lowing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

he Hon. MARLIN E. 
Pcie! Bags this legislative: — February 7 3 = 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The last vote in the House disclosed the presence 
of 59 Members out of 385. I would like to inquire of the Ckair 
whether that indicates a great desire on the part of Members to 
transact business and pass this bill. - R 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not think that 
is a parliamentary inquiry, but in justice to the membership the 
Chair thinks the statement should be corrected. A few minutes 
ago the Chair stated that there were 58 short of a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. A moment ago there was a motion made and 
carried, and the Chair announced the result—49 ayes and 10 
noes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, in order that the House may cal- 
culate for itself how many Members are necessary to make a 
9 ask how many there are present as reported by the 
ro ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In order that the gentleman 
may make the calculation for himself, the Chair informs the 
gentleman that 143 Members have now answered to their names. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will it be in order to consider any of tices! 


claims, except those that relate to churches, on Sunday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not in the absence of a quo- 
rum. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
them here? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House while the quorum is being gathered. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On what particular subject? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is unable to submit 
that request in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I yield myself 15 minutes, Mr. Speaker. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Does this time that the gentleman proposes to 
occupy come out of the time which the House has allotted for 
general debate on the bill? > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that that 
is a parliamentary inquiry which will have to be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole when the House 
has again gone into committee. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAWSON. Is it necessary fo keep the doors of the House 
locked for the next 15 minutes? [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I would say to my friend from 
Iowa that under the present circumstances I do not think it 
will be necessary to lock the doors, but if the gentleman should 
occupy that time it would be necessary not only to lock the doors 
but to stand at the doors with a club to compel the Members 
to remain. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks 
the question if the absence of a quorum at this time indicates 
that the membership of the House desires to pass this legislation. 
The majority of this House, in my judgment, desires to pass 
this Civil War claims bill. It has been passed upon by the 
Court of Claims. It has been recommended by a Republican 
President, who is now at war with his party on a great many 
Democratic questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I heard the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], about three years ago, say that the majority side of 
this House is responsible for the legislation that it passes and 
responsible for that which it refuses to pass, and I want to say 
to the gentlemen on that side who have conducted this filibuster 
for two days and two nights it is the most shameful and con- 
temptible performance that I have witnessed since I have been 
in this House. [Applause.] The old Federal soldiers in the 
Southland, who supported the Union in that struggle between 
the States, and whose substance was taken to feed the Federal 
Army, and their children are denied by this Republican House 
payment for that substance. [Applause.] You have defeated 
these claims in this fashion before. You dare not bring them 
to the issue and defeat them in the open. You fight them by 
this miserable filibuster plan; and I want to say to you, gentle- 
men, that this performance will not help you with any self- 
respecting Republican in the South. Does it appeal to those 
old men who wore the blue, you think, to see you stand here 
conducting a filibuster to keep from paying for churches de- 
stroyed by fire in those days? [Applause.] Some of those 
claims are in this bill. 

Widows and orphans of Federal soldiers have claims in this 
bill for property taken by the Federal forces, and the able gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]—and I pay him the compli- 
ment of saying that he is the ablest and most astute politician 
on that side in some things, but he is now making the most 
serious blunder for his party that it has made since he has 
been in the House. [Applause.] Is it true that you are nagging 
the President? Is it true that you are trying to make him 
withdraw his threat for an extra session? I challenge you to 
give us an extra session. You have been repudiated by the 
country, and the sooner that we can meet in extra session the 
better it will be for the masses of the people of this country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Let us have that extra 
session. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] spoke 
against the reciprocity agreement with Canada—this effort to 
improve our trade relations with that people. He was bitter 
in his denunciation of this measure, which Mr. Bennet of New 
York characterized as being in “ opposition to Republican poli- 
cies and in accord with Democratic policies,” and when he real- 
ized that the robber tariff which now curses the country was 


When we get a quorum, how can we keep 


That is a conundrum, not a 


about to receive a considerable blow by the passage of this 
reciprocal trade agreement with Canada he assumes a rôle 
strange, indeed, for the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He be- 
comes anxious about the farmer. 

He professes friendship for the farmer. “O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” [Laughter and applause.] 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] spoke for and 
voted for a tariff law during this Congress that imposes burdens 
upon the farmer grievous to be borne. He supported the most 
obnoxious and oppressive tariff law that ever afflicted a free 
people, and now when we undertake to relieve the masses, to 
free the farmers from some of the abuses and hardships of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, he poses as the farmer’s friend and, 
thus disguised, seeks to destroy a measure which secures to the 
farmers of our country better trade relations with a friendly 
people and a wider market for their products. This reciprocal 
ageement is not all that I would have it. But this proposed 
agreement between the two countries was submitted to us for 
ratification or rejection, and it was thoroughly understood that 
any change in it, any addition to the things proposed, would 
defeat the measure, and that is why we could not vote for 
amendments. During my service here I have seen amendments 
offered for no other purpose than to defeat the measure under 
consideration, and I must confess that I am of the opinion that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had no other purpose in view 
yesterday when he moved to recommit the reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with instructions to include bagging and ties and agricultural 
implements in the agreement. 

The gentleman knows that practically all the agricultural im- 
plements used in the United States are manufactured in the 
United States and that the tariff on such implements is so 
high that competition in the implement business is impossible, 
and that while but few agricultural implements come into our 
country the farmer has to pay the amount of the tariff tax 
just the same to the manufacturer, and that the cotton bag- 
ging used in the United States is manufactured in this country, 
with the exception of about 20,000,000 yards which come in 
from Germany and India, and that cotton ties are all manufac- 
tured here. The gentleman knows that the farmer is heavily 
taxed in the tariff law which he helped to pass, and he also 
knows that he has always opposed putting bagging and ties and 
agricultural implements on the free list. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is any one man in this House who has opposed, in season and 
out, every measure looking to tariff relief for the farmer, it is 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that if he 
will prepare a bill putting bagging and ties and agricultural 
implements on the free list that I will vote for it, and I want 
to say further to the gentleman that all or nearly all of the 
Democrats of this House will vote for it. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say more than that. The gentleman from Pennsylyania will 
not introduce such a bill, and he would not vote for such a bill 
if he had the opportunity. The gentleman is not in favor of 
putting bagging and ties and agricultural implements on the 
free list. He has always opposed it. 

In order to put the gentleman to the test I have introduced 
the following bill, and I ask him to help get the Ways and 
Means Committee to report it favorably to this House. Here is 
the bill: 


Sixty-first Congress, third session. In the House of Represe 
N Feb. —, 1911.] ere 


Mr. Herrin introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. —) to repeal the duties on agricultural implements 
and cotton bagging and ties. 


Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled that all agricultural implements and cotton ties 
and bagging hereafter 3 into the United States from any foreign 
country shall be admitted free and exempt from duty. 

Sec. 2. That as much of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue. 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909, as is inconsistent with 
this act is hereby repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], 
a high-tariff Republican, was frank enough to say to this House 
that he wanted to amend this trade agreement with Canada, 
and when asked if he would then vote for the agreement as 
amended—the candid gentleman that he is—said, No; I would 
vote against it.“ So it is perfectly plain that all the gentle- 
men on the Republican side who opposed the trade agreement 
with Canada wanted to amend it for the purpose of killing it. 

I want to put the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dat- 
ZELL] on notice that during the next Congress, when we will 
be in control of this House, he will have an opportunity to 
join us in voting to put bagging and ties and agricultural im- 
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plements and several other things on the free list, and then we 
will see how good a friend the gentleman is to the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who represent the South in this 
House hail with delight any opportunity to improve our trade 
relations with other countries. We are anxious to have and 
hold the good will and friendship of the people of Canada. We 
want her markets thrown wide open to our products, and we 
will do anything reasonable to restore the good feeling and the 
right liberal trade that we enjoyed with Canada before the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law went into effect. That law went into 
effect August 5, 1909. The Government statistics show that 
from June, 1908, to June, 1909, we sold to Canada 65,726,749 
pounds of lint cotton. Then, from June, 1909, to June, 1910, 
after the Payne-Aldrich tariff law went into effect, we sold to 
Canada 62,796,152 pounds of lint cotton. 

These figures disclose the fact that there was a falling off in 
our cotton trade with Canada in one selling season of 2,930,597 
pounds of lint cotton. This is one of the straws that shows 
how the trade wind is blowing under the damaging influence of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

This trade agreement is at least a large stepping-stone in the 
right direction. Let us hope that Canada will soon find out 
and fully appreciate the fact that the robber tariff laws of the 
United States, passed by the Republican Party, are thoroughly 
repudiated by a proud and patriotic people. 

Why, gentlemen, do you think that the people are deceived 
by this kind of a performance? You had better let us bring 
this issue up and meet it in the open. If you want to vote 
against it, do so, and let the people know how you vote. We 
have driven you from power in this House. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] We will drive you from power in the Senate 
two years from now and elect a Democratic President. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The Republican Party wears 
upon its breast the scarlet letter of deceit and unfaithfulness 
to the American people. It has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. You deserve to be driven from power. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Some of you gentlemen conducting this filibuster remind me 
of the story of old Uncle Rufus, who was lying asleep by the 
roadside. He had imbibed about 3 pints of fermented millet 
juice, and was lying on his back with his tongue out. A medical 
student found him in this predicament and he sprinkled one of 
these horsechestnut capsules full of quinine on Rufus's tongue. 
[Applause and laughter.] Old Rufus rolled his eyes a little, 
and finally swallowed some of the quinine. Then he commenced 
to work his lips and blink his eyes. He saw the medical student 
standing not far away, and he said to him, “ Mistah, air you 
a doctor?” “No;” replied the medical student. Well,” said 
Rufus, “Tse obliged to have a doctor.” 

The student said, “ What is the matter with you?” Rufus 
replied, “I wants a doctor, and I wants him quick. [Laugh- 
ter.] I know what's de mattah wid me.” Then the medical 
student said, “ Down this road about a quarter of a mile, on 
the right of the road, there lives a doctor.” “Is you gwine to 
be ’round here for a few minutes?” said Rufus. The student 
wanted to know why. Rufus said, “I want you to watch my 
coat an’ hat. I'm in a hurry.” Well, what is the matter with 
you?” demanded the student. Rufus said, “ My gall is busted.” 
[Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on that side have exhibited such un- 
mitigated gall in conducting this miserable filibuster against 
this long line of poverty-stricken people, who are entitled to the 
money that the Court of Claims says they ought to have and that 
the President begs you to give them, that I should hate to be 
around when that gall explodes. [Laughter.] Do you hope to 
conduct this filibuster and defeat this measure, and think that 
we will not tell the country that your purpose was to defeat it? 
You move to have a call of the House, and yet your party con- 
stitutes a majority in this House. You are responsible for the 
things you have passed and the things you do not pass, and the 
country knows this. 

If you defeat this measure in this way, you will hear from it 
again. It will haunt you in the future. We have been remind- 
ing you for the last two years of your unwarranted and unfair 
tactics, and we have trimmed you up according to our notion 
right recently. [Laughter.] We haye got you now in ship- 
shape, and two years from now 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. To whom are we indebted for this delay to 
the gentleman from Illinois or the gentleman from Arkansas? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hardly know, Mr. Speaker, but I never 
thought the gentleman from Kentucky would interrupt such a 


(Laughter and 


burst of eloquence with a question like that. 
applause.] Two years from now 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to again interrupt the 
gentleman from Alabama, and I want to say that the gentleman 
from Illinois is evil by willful intent, but the gentleman from 
Arkansas is mistaken by the mysterious providence of God. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Kentucky kindly discriminate between the gentlemen from 
Arkansas and indicate which one he means. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that nobody 
who knows the high-browed gentleman from Arkansas will 
suspect that I meant him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion. [Applause 
and cries of “ Go on!“ I see that I have excited the desire of 
a good many people to speak, but I can not yield any more 
time; but I want to say to the other side that all this fili- 
buster, that all your recent attempts to defeat friendly trade 
relations with Canada, that all your efforts to defeat the wishes 
of your President, puts you in the attitude of the old negro at 
the protracted meeting. After the parson had finished his ser- 
mon, he said to the congregation, “All of you who are livin’ in 
peace an’ love with your neighbors, stand up.” And they all 
stood up. 

The next night he said, “ Bretheren and sisters, I wants all 
of you who air livin’ right to stand up.” And they all stood 
up; and the old parson said to the local preacher, “ What do 
you think er dat? Every last hoof uy em stood up. Dey ain't 
deceivin’ me and dey ain’t deceivin’ de Lord.. You know there 
ain’t nobody livin’ exactly right. The Bible says there ain’t 
none absolutely good, and yet every last hoof of em stood up 
and said they wus er livin’ right. What are you gwine to do 
about it? We can’t separate the sheep from the goats; we can’t 
tell the saints from the sinners, [Laughter.] Now, what you 
gwine to do?” 

The local preacher said, “You remembah dat old nigger 
Gabriel what used to blow de bugle in slavery times?. Well, to- 
morrow night when you gets to preachin’ one of your ambitious 
sermants I’m gwine to put that nigger in the fork of de tree 
by de church, and when you gits to de right place ax em if 
Gabriel wus ter blow his bugle; sayin’ time on earth is over, 
How many of you would be ready to go?’ Den dey’ll all 
stand up, and den you call on Gabriel to blow his bugle and 
shake dem niggers into a realization of the situation.” [Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

The next night the parson came down and looked over the con- 
gregation, and said, “I’ve been preachin’ to you a long time,” 
and they said “Um-um.” He said, “I wants to know if you 
want to hear me to-night.” And they said, “Yes, good Lord; 
um-um.” [Laughter.] And he said, “ Bretheren and sisters, 
one of these days—and it won't be long—you are gwine to look 
out yondah and see the gospel train comin’, sweepin’ round the 
mountain, and you'll heah the conductah say, ‘All abo'd!’ 
[Laughter.] Oh, poor sinner, what’s gwine to become of you 
when you see the devil comin’, with fire rollin’ out of his nose 
like a steam engine gwine up a hill? [Laughter.] He said, “I 
want to know if at dis very moment Gabriel should blow his 
bugle, sayin’ time is over, how many of you would be ready to go 
home to glory? I want you to stand up,” and the last one of 
them stood up. The old parson said, Whoo-ooh, Gabriel, G-a-b- 
r-i-e-l{ blow your bugle, calm and easy.” And out in the tree 
top old Gabriel answered, “'Too-ooh, too-ooh!” [Laughter.] 

A great, big, fat nigger out in front moved out and said, 
“Dars somethin’ wrong around here.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Then a little bow-legged nigger, standing by the big fat 
nigger, said, “ Oh, hush, and listen to the parson.” “ Don’t come 
scrouging up around me,” said the fat nigger. [Laughter.]’ 

The old. parson said, “ Whoo-ooh, Gabriel; blow your bugle 
loudah than seven claps of thundah.” And out in the tree top 
old Gabriel said, “'Too-ooh! ‘Too-te-too-tooh!” [Laughter and 
applause.] 

The big, black, fat nigger said, Clear de way dere; clear de 
way. Dat nigger has fetched judgment here and I know I ain't 
prepared,” and out he went at the door. [Applause and 
laughter.] 

So, my Republican friends, the way you are conducting mat- 
ters on that side [laughter and applause], from the way 
you are now carrying on this filibuster, and dallying with 
trade agreements, and fighting your own party’s President, and 
getting in the way of Democratic doctrines, two years from now 
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judgment day will come, and you will not be prepared. [Loud 
applause and laughter.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PRINCE. I wish to know, Mr. Speaker, if there is a 
quorum present for the transaction of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inform the gen- 
tleman that a quorum is still lacking. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. May I inquire, Mr. Speaker, how many we lack of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 172 
Members are present. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. STANLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Was the statement of Bobbie Burns, that— 

Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn— 


‘poetry or philosophy? And did it refer to the gentleman from 


Illinois? [Laughter.] ; 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is hardly a parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDY. When an irresistible force meets an immovable 
body, what is the result? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is hardly 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDY. We seem to be trying to move the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] and he seems to stand still. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Is there anything doing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not in the absence of a 

orum. 

a Mtr. THOMAS of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] have five 
minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the absence of a quorum 
it is not within the power of the Chair to submit the request. 

The Chair must again call the attention of gentlemen to the 
rule which prohibits smoking in any part of the House at any 


time. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The! SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Has the Chair any right to pro- 
hibit smoking on the floor when a quorum is not present? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that rule 
applies at all times, even in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am glad there is something the 
Chair thinks we can do in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The é SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I desire to know whether the 
Sergeant at Arms has made any report as to the Members upon 
whom he has executed the order of the House, and whether any 
have come in under that order. 

The SPEAKER pro tenipore. The Chair is under the im- 
pression that the Sergeant at Arms is now out in search of 
absent Members. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, another parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Can the Chair inform the House how many 
men the Sergeant at Arms has at his disposal for the purpose 
of carrying out the orders of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not informed upon 
that point. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I should like to inquire 
whether he has a sufficient number of men. I am asking in 
order that I may, if possible, facilitate the business of the 
House in the obtaining of a quorum. If the Sergeant at Arms 
is unable, by reason of a lack of a sufficient number of men, to 
execute promptly the orders of the House so that we may have 
a quorum, I desire to aid the Sergeant at Arms by moving that 
a sufficient number of men be sworn in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the impression 
from the constant arrival of Members that the Sergeant at 
Arms is doing his duty. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not doubt that. That is 
not the purpose of my inquiry. It is simply to know whether 
the Sergeant at Arms needs more than the force he has at his 
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command for the purpose of executing the orders of the House. 
I know the Sergeant at Arms, and I know he is efficient, but he 
can not perform his duty as promptly as he might if he needs 
more men to help carry out his orders, and what I have said 
is not intended as any reflection on that officer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
Sergeant at Arms has at this time four deputies out who are 
engaged in the performance of that duty. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not think that number is 
enough. Will it be in order to move to add to the force of the 
Sergeant at Arms by swearing in additional men for the pur- 
pose of executing this order of the House? 

Mr. DAWSON. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. DAWSON. If the Sergeant at Arms was directed to go 
f me banquet of the Gridiron Club might he not dig up some- 

g? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I have not the list of gentle- 
men to be present at the banquet. 

8 LANGLEY. I understand there are about 50 Members 
ere, 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand the Gridiron ban- 
quet is being held to-night, but I want to make a motion to aid 
the Sergeant at Arms. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair, such a motion is not in order. About one 
year ago, under similar circumstances, such a motion was carried 
after the House had overruled the Chair, but the Speaker of the 
House declined to sign the warrant, fearing that the direction 
made in the absence of a quorum was not sufficient authority 
for him to do so. A warrant for the arrest of a Member of this 
House should not be issued or served upon doubtful authority. 
The rules provide how deputies may be appointed, and other 
deputies, or deputies to be appointed in some other manner, can 
not, in the opinion of the Chair, be authorized in the absence 
of a quorum. A warrant of arrest is a serious matter, and 
should neither be issued nor served upon doubtful authority. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I am not making any reflection 
upon the Sergeant at Arms. I simply wanted to expedite the 
business of the House by furnishing what aid was necessary 
to carry out the orders of the House. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I think that, under the law of both 
Houses, gentlemen who absent themselves, except for sickness 
of themselves or their family, are subject to have their salary 
and allowance for that day deducted. Now, if it is in order 
to direct the Sergeant at Arms to execute the plain law of the 
statute from this time on to the end of the session, I want to 
make that motion and invoke the law. If gentlemen do not 
care for the business of the House, they ought not to want pay 
for staying out of the House, unless they are sick or there is 
sickness in the family. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
for another song? 

Mr. SIMS. Personally I do not feel like singing. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has a very decided 
opinion on the subject, but in order to be certain he will con- 
sult the precedents. Will the gentleman from Tennessee state 
his motion? 

Mr. SIMS. My motion is that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to execute the provision of the law requiring the sala- 
ries of Members of the House to be deducted for all such days 
as they are absent, except for sickness of themselves or of mem- 
bers of their family, and that it be executed for this day and 
the rest of the session. Gentlemen are paid $20 a day to stay 
here, and they ought to be here unless they or their families are 
sick. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to rule upon 
the parliamentary inquiry followed by the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. The House is now without a quorum. 
We are in the midst of a call of the House. The only motion 
which can be entertained in the absence of a quorum is the 
motion to adjourn, or some motion which has for its manifest, 
plain purpose merely the bringing in of Members, so as to com- 
pel attendance and secure a quorum. Such a motion has been 
adopted, and the order of the House is now in process of exe- 
cution. The Chair is of opinion that a motion to enforce a pen- 
alty against absent Members by deducting something from their 
salaries at the end of the month would not help to secure a 
quorum this evening, although it might insure more faithful 
attendance in future, and that the motion is of such nature that 
it can not be entertained at this time, when no quorum is 
present. 

Mr. SIMS. Does it require a motion to make the Sergeant 
at Arms obey the plain mandates of statutory law? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary 
inquiry. The Chair has not the law before him. The Chair is 
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informed that the existence of such a law has been questioned. 
Whether it is still in force or not the Chair does not undertake 
to state, and it is not within the province of the Chair to 
answer whether such a motion is requisite or not; it would not 
be in order at this time. 

Mr. COLE, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COLE. Does not the eight-hour law apply to Congress as 
well as to all labor on public contracts? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there were a quorum present, 
the Chair would refer that to the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, how many Members do we lack 
of a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that we 
lack nine of a quorum. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Korr) there were—ayes 48, noes 80. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


the yeas and nays can not be ordered while a call of the House 
is proceeding. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The present roll call is on a motion 
to adjourn. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
call of the House. 


The present roll call is on a 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of 


order. I make the point of order that the House has yoted on 
a motion to adjourn, since which time no other business has 
intervened, and that therefore the motion to adjourn is out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that that point 
comes too late, the motion having been entertained and a division 
ordered upon it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rose to my feet and 
the Speaker paid no attention, but went on with his counting. 
Iwas in time. I think the Speaker counted me as one who voted 
for the yeas and nays, when I was making the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not counted the 
gentleman as one demanding the yeas and nays. Before the 
gentleman made his point or rose for that purpose, if the Chair 
is correct—and if not the gentleman will inform the Chair—a 
division had been taken. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After that the Chair thinks it 
is too late to make the point. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The other side is demanded. 
Those who are not in favor of ordering the yeas and nays on the 
motion to adjourn will rise and stand until counted. 

Thirty-three gentlemen rose to demand the yeas and nays, and 
99 gentlemen rose upon the other side—a sufficient number—and 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 47, nays 135, 
answered “ present” 14, not voting 188, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 
Anthony Dure Kiistermann Needham 
Barchfeld Dwig t Langham Norris 
Barnard 1 Lenroot O'Connell 
Burke, S. Dak. Ese indbergh Pickett 
Butler Garrett McCredie ratt 
Calder Goebel MeKinley, III. Sterling 
Campbell Graff Malb: y tevens, Minn, 
Currier Guernsey Man: Tawney 
Davidson Hill Martin, S. Dak. Volstead 
Dawson Howell, Utah Miller, Kans, Vreeland 
Diekema Hubbard, Iowa Mondell Woods, Iowa 
Driscoll, M. B. Kopp Morgan, Okla.. 

NAYS—135. 
Adair Bennet, N. Y. Clark, Fla. Dickson, Miss, 
Adamson Borland Clark, Mo. Dixon, Ind. 
Aiken Brantley Clayton Dodds 
Alexander, Mo. Broussard Collier Edwards, Ga. 
Anderson Burgess ooper, Wis. wards, Ky. 
Ansberr: Burnett Cowles llerbe 
Ashbroo| Byrns Cox, Ind. Estopinal 
Austin Candler Creager err 
Barnhart ` Cantrill Cullop Finley 
Bartlett, Ga. Carlin Davis Fitzgerald 
Bartlett, Nev. Carter Dent- Flood, Va. 
Beall. Tex. Cary Denver Floyd, Ark. 
Bell, Ga. Chapman Dickinson Focht 
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Foster, III. 
Garner, Tex. 
Gillespie 


mmy. Tex. 
Hollingsworth 
Houston 
Hughes, Ga. 


Booher 
Calderhead 
Cline 


Cole 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 


Ames 
Andrus 
Barclay 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bingham 
Boehne 
Boutell 
Bowers 
Bradley 
Burke, Pa. 


Elvins 
Fairchild 
Fassett 
Fish 
Foelker 
Fornes 


Foss 
Foster, Vt. 
Fowler 
Fuller 
Gaines 


ughes, N. J. Mays 8 
Huff. Tenn. Mitchell Sherwood 
Humphreys, Miss. Moon, Tenn. Simmons 
Jamieson Morgan, Mo, Sims 
Johnson, S. C. Morrison Sisson 
Jones Moss Small 
Kitchin Nicholls 8 
Korbly Oldfield Stanley 
Latta Padgett Sulloway 
Law Page Swasey 
Lee Peters Thistlewood 
Legare Pray Thomas, Ky. 
ver Prince ho: 
Livel Pujo Tou Velle 
Lloy: Rainey Turnbull 
Meifenr Randell, Tex. Underwood 
McLachlan, Cal. Richardson Watkins 
Macon Robinson Weisse 
Maguire, Nebr. Rucker, Mo. Wickliffe 
Martin, Colo. Saunders Willett 
Massey Shackleford 
„ “ PRESENT "—14, 
Pe So Lamb Stcenerson 
P ‘ordney Langley Young, N. 
Harrison Olmsted 
Howland Rauch 
NOT VOTING—188. 
Gallagher Knowland Reeder 
Gardner, Mass. Kronmiller Reid 
Gardner, Mich. Lafean Rhinock 
Gardner, N. J. Lawrence Riordan 
Garner, Pa. Lindsay Roberts 
Gill, Md. Livingston Roddenbery 
Gill, Mo Longworth Rodenbe 
Gillett Lou 4 Rotherm 
Goldfogle Loudenslager Rucker, Colo. 
Good Lowden abath 
Goulden Lundin Scott 
Graham, Pa. McCall Shar 
Gregg McCreary Sheffield 
Griest McDermott Sherley 
Hamer McGuire, Okla. Slayden 
Hamill Ae inlay. Cal. 5 
Hamilton os Smith, Cal. 
Hanna Mohan „Mich. Smith Iowa 
Hardwick MeMorran Smith, Mich, 
Haugen Madden Smith, Tex. 
Havens Madison Sna papp 
Hayes Maynard Southwick 
Heald Miller, Minn. oc 
Henry, Conn, Millington every. 
Higgins Moon, Stafford 
Hinshaw Moore, Pa. Stephens, Tex, 
Hitchcock Moore, Tex. Sturgiss 
Howard Morehead Sulzer 
Howell, N. J. Morse Talbott 
Hubbard, W. Va. Moxley Taylor, Ala. 
Huff udd Taylor, Colo. 
Hughes, W. Va. Murdock Taylor, Ohio 
Hull, Iowa urphy homas, 0 
Humphrey, Wash. Nelson son 
James “re Townsend 
Johnson, ok Olcott allace 
Johnson, Ohio Palmer, A. M Wanger 
Joyce Palmer, H. W. Washburn 
n Parker ebb 
Keifer Parsons Weeks 
Keliher Patterson Wheeler 
Kendall Payne Wiley 
Kennedy, Iowa Pearre Wilson, III. 
Kennedy, Ohio Plumley Wilson, Pa. 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Poindexter Wood, N. J. 
Kinkead, N. J. Pou Woodyard 
app Ransdell, La. Young, Mich. 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until 8 p. m. to-day: 
Mr. LANGLEY (in favor) with Mr. Mapison (against). 
For balance of legislative day: 
Mr. Wasusurn (in favor) with Mr. Foster of Vermont 


(against). 


Mr. Weeks (in favor) with Mr. Scorr (against). 
Until 10 a. m. Sunday: 
Mr. FamcHILD with Mr. CASSIDY. 


Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska with Mr. CLINE. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio with Mr. BURLESON. 


On all votes on claims bill: 
Mr. Wancer (in favor) with Mr. KENDALL (against). 
Mr. Goop (in favor) with Mr. Netson (against). 

Mr. CALDERHEAD (in favor) with Mr. Forpney (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. SHARP, 
Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri with Mr. BOWERS. 


Mr. Titson with Mr. Smrrx of Texas. 


Mr. 


LAWRENCE with Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, 
„ LAFEAN with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. 
Oxcorr with Mr. Tayxor of Colorado. 
Mr. Souruwick with Mr. WEBB. 


MoMorran with Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 

CRUMPACKER with Mr. DANIEL A, DRISCOLL, 
GILLETT with Mr. HAMILL. 
Hiaeerns with Mr. Havens. 
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For the session: 

Mr. Hugues of West Virginia with Mr. BYRD. 

Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I am 
paired with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CALDERHEAD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Call the gentleman’s name. 

The name of Mr. ForpNey was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this vote the yeas are 47, 
the nays are 135, present 14. The nays have it, and the House 
refuses to adjourn. Under the call of the House 199 Members 
have appeared—a quorum. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call of the House be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves that further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Alabama rise? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
resolution and ask the immediate consideration of the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee 2 Rules be, and is hereby. required 
to report not later than Monda 1 rule 5 for the con- 
sideration of the bill, Senate bill “971 . reported by the Committee on 
Claims; that the consideration of said bill be made. a continuing order 
until the bill is disposed of under appropriate provision bringing the 
House to a vote on the passes of said bill and all amendments thereto 
not later than 4 o'clock p. m., Tuesday next. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the resolution is not in order and ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair assumes that the 
gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, the Chair is in error; “the 
gentleman from Alabama” assumed that the gentleman from 
Illinois at least would object to it, and therefore “the gentle- 
man from Alabama” desires to ask the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then he moves its consider- 
ation? 

Mr. CLAYTON. He moves its consideration at the present 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And to that the gentleman 
from Illinois makes his point of order. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois state his point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I demand the regular order, and move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
for the further consideration of bills on the Private Calendar in 
order to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, in the first place, 
would like to hear the gentleman from Illinois briefly upon his 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, there is no authority at this 
time, even if there were at any other time, to bring in this 
resolution. The House has already decided, the Speaker has 
decided, that the only thing that can be taken up in the House 
at this time is the motion to go to a consideration of the busi- 
ness on the Private Calendar. However, there is no authority 
for the resolution at any time. 

The resolution may be introduced and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. There is no authority for the introduction 
of the resolution on the floor of the House. It can be put into 
the basket, like any other resolutions relating to the rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call attention 
to section 53 of Rule XI: 

All action touching the rules, joint a, and order of busi- 
ness shall be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The Chair thinks it very plain that the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama, not having been referred to or 
reported from the Committee on Rules, its consideration is not 
in order at the present time. The motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois is in order. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, from the decision of the Chair 
I desire to appeal, and do now appeal, and upon that question I 
move the previous question. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. From the decision of the Chair 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] appeals, and upon 
that appeal moves the previous question. So the question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
House? and upon that the previous question is demanded. 

The question comes first on ordering the previous question. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

. Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. What is the proposition? Is it 
the appeal now, or the previous question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 60. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, the last roll call, I think, showed 
199 Members present, and is that not a sufficient number? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has taken the vote 
by division on the last vote taken. 

Mr. CARLIN. The last vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announced that the 
ayes were 93 and the noes were 60. 

Mr. CARLIN. I am speaking of the last roll call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] desires to demand 
the other side he has that privilege. 

Mr. CARLIN. No; I do not desire to call it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 49, 
answered “present” 16, not voting 191, as follows: 


YEAS—128. 
Adair Dent Hughes, Ga. Oldfield 
Adamson Denver Hughes, N: J. tt 
Aiken Dickinson Hull, Ten P. 
Alexander, Mo. Dickson, Miss. 3 Miss. Peters 
Anderson Diekema Jamieson Prince 
Ansbe Dixon, Ind. Johnson, S. C. Eo 
Ashbroo! Dodds Jones Rainey 
Austin Edwards, Ga Kitchin Randell, Tex. 
Barnhart Edwards, Ky. Korbly uch 
Bartlett, Ga. Ellerbe Langley Richardson 
Bartlett, Nev. Estopinal Law Robinson 
Beall, Tex. Ferr Lee = Rucker, Mo. 
Bell, Ga. Finle Legare Shackleford 
Borland Flood, Va. Lever Sheffield 
Brantley Floyd, Ark Lind h 
Broussard Focht tavol Sherwood 
urgess Foster, III Llo. Sims 
3 ces Tex = poes Sson, 
yrns espie cHe 
Candler Glass Bacon a Stanley 
Cantrill Godwin Maguire, Nebr. Stephens, Tex. 
Carlin Graham, III. Martin, erling 
Carter Greene Massey Sulloney 
Clark, Fla. Hamlin ays Thistlewood 
Clark, Mo. Hardy Mitchell Thomas, Ky. 
Cla Hawley Moon, Tenn. Thomas, N. C. 
Collier aay Morgan, Mo. Tou Velle 
Cowles Heflin Morrison Turnbull 
Cox, Ind. Helm Morse Underwood 
Creager Henry, Tex Nicholls Weisse 
Cullop obson Norris Wickliffe 
Davis Houston O'Connell owa 
NAYS—49, 
Anthon Dawson Eorp Pratt 
Barchfeld —— Kiistermann Pra 
Barnard ee i Langham Reeder 
Bennet, N. Y. Esc Lenroot Snapp 
Burke, 8. Dak. Garrett McLachlan, Cal. Steenerson 
. — G * Mart S. Dak. nding — 
Calder ra artin, 5. a wasey 
Campbell Grant Miller, Kans. Tilson 
Cary Guernsey Mondell Volstead 
Chapman 3 organ, Okla. Vreeland 
if, oss 
Curkler $ Hollingsworth Needham 
Davidson Howell, Utah Pickett 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—16. 
r Dra Knapp Simmons 
a Harrison Lamb Sparkman 
Cline Howland Olmsted atkins 
Cole Hubbard, lowa Saunders Young, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—191. 
lexander, N. Y. Covington Toss Hanna 
R Cox, Ohio Foster, Vt. Hardwick 
Ames Gralg Fowler Haugen 
Andrus Cravens Fuller Havens 
Barel Crow Gaines Hayes 
Bartholdt Crumpacker Gallagher Heald 
Bates Dalzell Gardner, Mass. Henry, Conn. 
Bennett, Ky Denby Gardner, Mich. Higg 18 
Bingham les Gardner, N. J Hinshaw 
Boehne Douglas Garner, Pa Hitchcock 
Boutell Driscoll, D. A, III. M Howard 
Bowers Driscoll, M. E. Gill, Mo. Howell, N. J. 
Bradle; Dupre Gillett Hubbard, W. Va. 
Burke, Pa. Durey Goldfogle tuft 
Burleigh Ellis Good Hughes, W. Va. 
Burleson Elvin: Gordon ull, Iowa 
Byrd Fairchild Goulden Humphry, Wash, 
Capron Fassett Graham, Pa, ames 
Cassi Fish Gregg Johnson, 7 
Cocks, N. x. Fitzgerald Griest Johnson, Ohio 
Conry Foelker Hamer oycee 
Cooper, Pa. Fordney Hamill Kahn 
Coudrey Fornes Hamilton Keifer 
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1911. 
Keliher McLaughlin, Mich.Pearre Sperry 
Kendall MeMorran Plumley Stafford 
Kennedy, Iowa Madden Poindexter Sturgiss 
Kennedy, Ohio Madison Pou ulzer 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Malby Ransdell, La. Talbott 
Kinkead, N. J. Maynard Reid Tawney 
Knowland Miller, Minn, Rhinock Taylor, Ala. 
ronmiller Millington Riordan Taylor, Colo. 
‘ean oon, Roberts Taylor, Ohio 
tta Moore, Pa Roddenbery Thomas, Ohio 
Lawrence Moore, Tex. Rodenber, ‘Townsend 
Lindsay Morehead Rotherm Wallace 
Livingston oxley Rucker, Colo, Wanger 
ee, tala Madd Sabath Washburn 
Lou Murdock Scott Webb 
Loudenslager Murphy Sha: Weeks 
Lowden Nelson Sherley Wheeler 
Lundin e Slayden Wiley 
McCall Olcott Slem Willett 
McCreary Palmer, A. M. Smal Wilson, IIL 
McDermott Palmer, H. W. Smith, Cal Wilson 
McGuire, Okla. Parker Smith, Iowa ood, N. J. 
McKinlay, Cal. Parsons Smith, Mich. Woodyard 
McKinley, III. Patterson Smith, Tex. Young, Mich. 
McKinney ayne Southwick 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Moxtry with Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. Nye with Mr. MAYNARD. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition under the 


rules. 

Mr. CARLIN. To that I make a point of order, Mr. Speaker. 
for previous question haying been ordered, no debate is in 
order. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman were as familiar with the rules 
as I had supposed him to be, he would know better. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
rule provides that whenever the previous question has been 
ordered on any proposition on which there has been no debate, 
there shall be 40 minutes for debate, one-half to be allotted to 
each side. 

Mr. SIMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIMS. If, during this debate, gentlemen leave the Hall, 
we are liable to break a quorum, are we not? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. We have got just an eyen 
quorum now. 

Mr. SIMS. It is just an even quorum that we have got. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the House 
to the situation, especially if I can get the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srus] and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], to whom, among others, I wish to 
address a few remarks. A little while ago, when the committee 
had ceased the first reading of the bill, and after an hour's 
discussion in the committee, the committee rose and reported 
to the House, and an agreement was entered into in the House 
for three hours’ general debate, and without a roll call the 
House went back into Committee of the Whole House. I did 
not make the point, and no gentleman on this side of the House 
made the point, of no quorum, which has kept the House from 
debating this bill for the last three hours, 

Mr. SIMS. Who made it? 

Mr. MANN. It was a gentleman on that side of the House. 

Mr. SIMS. Who made it? 

Mr. MANN. I ask that gentlemen do not interrupt me. It 
was made by a gentleman on that side of the House who is in 
favor of the bill. — 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to say 

Mr. MANN. I can not yield. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What I may say, I hope, will not disconcert 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to give my time to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will give the gentleman a part of my time. 

Mr. MANN. How much? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will give the gentleman as much of my 
time as I may occupy of his time. 

Mr. MANN. There is no way to ascertain that. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say this, that I first objected 
and then withdrew my objection, and after I withdrew it the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] renewed it. If the gen- 
tleman insists on telling only part of the truth, I insist on telling 
the whole of it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the situation. The 
entleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] does not understand 
t. After the gentleman on that side of the House had made 
the point of no quorum and the Chairman had declared that 


no quorum was in the Hall, then some gentleman asked that 
the roll call in progress should cease. But the Chair, having 
declared that no quorum was present, could not by unanimous 
eonsent then declare that a quorum was present. The Chair 
had made a declaration, and the Chair so stated. 


Now, what is the proposition? Having agreed to three hours’ 
debate, having provided a quorum on that side of the House 
and having provided for debate, the gentlemen now propose to 
take the bit in their teeth. Let me suggest to gentlemen an 
easier way to pass the bill than the way they now propose: 
Let the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] demand recogni- 
tion from the Chair and move to pass the bill, and when the 
point of order is overruled, appeal from the decision of the 
Chair and pass the bill without reading, without consideration. 
That would be no more revolutionary than the proposition now 
proposed by the gentleman, and it is much speedier. 

This is a sample, let me say to this side of the House, and 
also to that side of the House—this is a sample, I suppose, of 
the parliamentary proceedings that we may expect when the 
next Congress meets. 

A MEMBER. We will do business then. 

Mr. MANN. A few days ago that side of the House reversed 
itself. Having declared last winter that a motion to change 
the rules was in order as a constitutional privilege, the other 
day it voted that it was not in order as a constitutional privi- 
lege, and now it again proposes to reverse itself. Precedent! 
What is precedent to a majority like that? What are parlia- 
mentary proceedings to these gentlemen? What are orderly pro- 
ceedings to these gentlemen who propose now: to overrule the 
Chair, knowing that the Chair is right and knowing that they 
are wrong? Let them go to the country on the proposition that 
they propose to run the proceedings of Congress without regard 
to order, without regard to rules. Let them do it effectively. 
They can pass the bill now, after overruling the Chair. Gen- 
tlemen, have the nerve to do the thing you determine to do in 
a nervy way. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HOBSON. Merely to ask which party is in the majority, 
and therefore responsible for legislation, at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the facts? What 
has been done? The first reading of the bill was demanded. 
Do gentleman want to say that in Congress a bill can not be 
read a first time? The first reading of the bill could have been 
concluded last night or yesterday afternoon easily, if the gen- 
tleman who now interrupts me and others had remained on 
the floor of the House. 

I looked in vain for the gentleman from Alabama last even- 
ing, and his presence was not noted. Where were these gentle- 
men who claim that they want to proceed in an orderly method? 
Why were they not here? It only took 100 to maintain a quo- 
rum of the Committee of the Whole. Where was that hundred? 
Where were the men on that side of the House who claim that 
they want to pass the bill? It only took 100 to keep the com- 


mittee going. 
Mr. CARLIN. Where were they on your side of the House? 
Mr. MANN. These gentlemen who will go home and tell how 


they fought and died in behalf of their constituents were away 
at supper, drinking wine, perhaps, or something else [cries of 
„Oh!“ ], having a good time, not at their post of duty on the 
floor of the House, not attempting to pass the bill. These Mem- 
bers were away, and now they complain because those who stay 
here wish to proceed in an orderly way. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
correction? I simply wish to tell him that I was here last 
night, and remarked to the whip on our side that I would be 
here until a certain very hot place froze over, or as long as 
the gentlemen on the other side continued the tactics that I 
regard as so unworthy. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr. MANN. Why, I yield; and if I had the time I would 
read the roll. I would read the call of the roll, and state how 
many times the gentleman had been absent on the call of the 
roll, and I dare him to doit. I reserve the balance of my time, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Alabama, 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I simply want to ask a question, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I ask the gentleman from Alabama 
whether this morning 15 or 20 Members did not arise in their 
places and challenge the correctness of the roll calls of yester- 
day and say that, although they sat here and answered to 
their names, they had not been properly recorded. 

I know some others who are improperly recorded as being 
absent—Members who were here and answered to every roll 
call. The Chairman knows, if he has taken any notice of 
what has happened, that that Recorp does not recite the facts, 
and was not intended to do it. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri is correct. : 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It was the evident intention not to 
record them, 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman from Missouri consumed 
some of my time. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will not charge the 
gentleman from Alabama with the time consumed by others 
to whom he had not yielded. The gentleman has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it but fair to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon], inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has been severe in his strictures upon him, 
that I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon] 
three minutes at this juncture. [Applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in reply to what 
the gentleman from Illinois has said in regard to my having 
obstructed the business of the House, that I have been in my 
seat since yesterday morning at 10 o’clock, with the exception of 
the recess hour. I have not taken up a single minute of time 
of the House, and hence I have not delayed it a single moment. 

To-night, about half past 6, when the gentleman from Illi- 
nois was passing my seat, he remarked that he was going down 
to get lunch, and I remarked to him, “Then, I suppose you 
will not make a point of no quorum until some of the rest of us 
get something to eat.” I myself have been here all day and 
responded to every roll call, and I have not been out of the 
House during the entire day, even to get a bite of something to 
eat. The gentleman from Illinois assured me that he would 
make the point of no quorum and would not wait until I could 
get something to eat, whereupon I remarked, “If you are going 
to make it as soon as I leave, I will make it now, so that you 
can not get your lunch.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, in reply to the criticisms that have been thrust at me 
because I made the point of order, I want to say that there 
were less than 50 Members in this House when I made it. If 
Members had been on the floor attending to their business as 
I was attending to mine, in my humble way, there would not 
have been any necessity for the point of order. 

I want to say further, to those who have been thrusting 
criticisms at me, that I am in my seat when they are away, 
and when they say that I haye delayed this House one single 
moment they tell something that is untrue. It was the absent 
Members that delayed the House, not myself, and they know it 
as well as they know anything. Because I sometimes balk 
their efforts to do things, when I think it is not proper for 
them to be done, they want to lay blame on me, when I am 
here attending to my duties while they are away frolicking 
around over town, attending dinners, suppers, and engaged 
in other social pleasures. x 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is it not a fact that after the call had pro- 
ceeded for a minute or two the gentleman from Arkansas asked 
unanimous consent to abandon the call. 

Mr. MACON. Yes; and I want to say that that precedent 
has been established in this House by the Speaker himself. On 
one occasion—it happened on the Speaker’s birthday—we had 
begun to call the roll, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] called attention to the fact that it was the Speaker's 
birthday. There was at that time a filibuster on. I arose in 
my seat and asked unanimous consent that the order directing 
the roll call be vacated and that the House stand adjourned out 
of respect to the Speaker's birthday. That proposition was sub- 
mitted to the House, and nobody objected, and we adjourned, 
despite what the gentleman from Illinois has stated about no 
such thing as that ever having been done. It has been done, 
and the gentleman from Illinois knows it, and if he was in his 
place at the time that precedent was established he would have 
seen it when it was established. Away with all such idle criti- 
cisms of Members of the House, who seek to shift their irre- 
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sponsibilities and dereliction of duty upon the shoulders of 
some one else! [Applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not myself desire to con- 
tribute to this discussion anything of a personal nature other 
than that which may be absolutely necessary to state the case 
correctly to the House. It is evident, Mr. Speaker, and has been 
evident since noon yesterday, that a majority of this House 
desires to consider, desires to amend, and desires to pass this 
bill, It is incontrovertible that the majority of the member- 
ship here, irrespective of party division, desires to accomplish 
that end. But this House has stayed in session to accomplish 
that desire since 10 o'clock yesterday morning until now, 
oon half past 10 to-night, with the slight recess noted in the 

ECORD. 

So it is evident that the House has not been permitted to 
accomplish the desire of the Members of the House. Now, 
gentlemen talk about revolution. Who is it that is revolutioniz- 
ing? The one man with a small coterie that will stand up here 
day after day and night after night and filibuster against 
accomplishing the will of the majority? Is he revolutionizing, 
or can it be said that those who want to bring the House to 
action to accomplish its will and its purpose are revolutionizing? 
[Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for the legal 
rules and precedents; less respect, though considerable respect, 
for parliamentary rules and precedents. 

No set of parliamentary rules can ever bind me to sit still 
and acquiesce in a small filibuster, inaugurated and carried on 
by one man, assisted by a few chosen lieutenants, less than a 
half dozen, for 48 hours or more. If it is revolution to overturn 
his filibuster, if it be revolution to enable this House to carry 
out its will and purpose, then I am for revolution, and the 
gentleman may make the most of it. That is the case before 
this House. Can it be that in this Republic of ours, in a free 
Republic, we are so bound down by parliamentary rules that 
it is in the power of one man to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority? It is for this reason that I have offered this resolution, 
so that on Monday next your Committee on Rules may bring an 
appropriate special rule, providing for the consideration of this 
pending bill, under a continuing order, which continuing order 
shall by appropriate provision provide that the House shall 
come to a vote on the passage of the bill and all amendments 
thereto not later than 4 o’clock Tuesday next. That is the 
extent of the revolution with which the gentleman from Illinois 
compliments me. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr 
CARLIN]. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I will yield back the time 6 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman frors 
Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. I desire only to ask a question. If the Commit- 
tee on Rules reports the rule as ordered, then of course it is 
with the House whether they adopt it or not. If they do adopt 
it it will be enacted in order and if they fail to adopt it its 
failure will be orderly. Is that not true? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Alabama permit me to ask him a question for information? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the rule contemplated by the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Alabama permit a vote on the 
French spoliation claims? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; that is one of the amendments that 
the committee has already reported, to strike out the French 
spoliation claims. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. There will be an opportunity under that 
rule, if that is adopted, to vote on that proposition? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is my opinion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman say whether the 
Committee on Rules will give it the construction that the gen- 
tleman is now giving as his opinion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, in 
all frankness, I can not say more than I have already said, that 
under this resolution, I think, the committee is bound to report 
a rule that will provide for that and will also provide for the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Law], which 
proposes to add to this bill the war-claims measure. It is 
drawn in the usual form, and this contemplates that a rule 
shall be reported for the consideration of the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto that may be offered, and that after the matter 
has been considered the House shall vote upon the passage of 
the bill and all amendments thereto not later than 4 o'clock 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to say this to the gentleman—not 
to interrupt him—that I wanted his construction of the resolu- 
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tion as a guidance to the Committee on Rules, because I should 
like to have an opportunity of voting on that proposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have tried to give the gentleman the con- 
struction I believe it bears. 

Mr. CANDLER. May I say to the gentleman that the pend- 
ing amendment now before the House is the committee amend- 
ment, recommending that the French spoliation claims be struck 
out, and hence it would be a question that would be considered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I reserve the remainder of my time and ask 
the gentleman from Illinois to consume some of his time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I just want to say, in the first 
place, that I did not criticize the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Macon] for making the point of order, nor was the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas correct in his conclusion when he re- 
ferred to the incident which took place once before, about sus- 
pending a roll call. That was where the House had a quorum 
present. It is not within the power of the Chair, when a quo- 
rum has been declared not to be present, to reverse that declara- 
tion until a quorum has appeared. 

That may seem strange to the gentlemen who are studying 
parliamentary law on that side of the House, but they will 
discover that in the next House, in all probability. Some of 
them, I know, like my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], is perfectly well aware of that fact; others will 
learn it. [Laughter.] It is not a bad thing, I take it, to have 
conducted for the other side of the House a parliamentary 
school during the last 48 hours for the benefit of that side of 
the House. A moment ago the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLayton] introduced a resolution taking an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, and in order to prevent debate moved the 
previous question. Of course anyone might have made the 
motion to lay it on the table, and that would have prevented 
debate, but my distinguished friend from Alabama, who is still 
studying the rules and may acquire in the course of time some 
knowledge of them, believed that a motion for the previous 
question would prevent debate, and not being familiar with the 
fact even that if he had discussed that motion in two sen- 
tences he could then have moved the previous question and cut 
off debate, but not being familiar with that fact [laughter], in 
order to prevent debate he moved the previous question in such 
a way as to give debate. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The knowledge of that fact is worth something to that side 
of the House, and instead of criticizing me they ought to give 
me a vote of thanks in helping them to learn something about 
the rules. [Laughter on the Republican side.] And yet I am 
not sure that they need any knowledge of the rules, because it 
is quite evident that they intend when they come into power to 
dispense not only with a knowledge of the rules but with orderly 
procedure under rules. They are in possession of the House at 
present; they are not willing to stay here except occasionally 
to get on roll calls, and then as a rule hustle out to something 
else, but they are in fact in control at present, and I repeat 
that if I were in their position and determined to override the 
Chair in a righteous decision and to pass a bill, as they pro- 
pose, without regard to debate or proper amendment, I would 
move to pass the bill with such amendments as I desired, and if 
the Chair held that motion was not in order I would appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and by the same brute force 
and lack of intelligence they now propose to overrule the Chair, 
I would overrule the Chair on that motion and pass the bill. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

The gentlemen will find, if anybody chooses to test it, that 
the rule which they order under this resolution will not permit 
them to vote on that which they want to vote on. They will 
have to get my friend from New York [Mr, FITZGERALD], who 
does know the rules, to prepare a rule which will permit them 
to do what they want to do, although I am not at all certain 
he can do that within the time they have allotted; and it is 
very likely they can not accomplish what the gentleman from 
Alabama has stated they desire to accomplish under the rule 
which the gentleman proposes, and that will be an occasion for 
teaching more parliamentary law, which may be of advantage 
to them in the next House. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the House? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, just a word. The gentleman 
from Illinois does me credit overmuch when he attributes to 
me as haying said that debate could not be had because the 


previous question was ordered. It was the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] who made the suggestion. 

Mr. MANN. I did not credit it to the gentleman, and I did 
not say anybody said that. I do not wish to do any discredit 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But, Mr. Speaker, modesty compels me to 
Say, and the truth as well, that I am not an expert paliamen- 
tarian. If I knew as much about parliamentary law, and as 
much about all other subjects, as the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois thinks he knows, the service here in the House 
would not be the measure of my ambition. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I have never heard, Mr. Speaker, such arrogance dis- 
played and such egotism manifested on the part of any one man 
during 14 years of service as we have had exhibited to us to- 
night by the extremely modest gentleman from Illinois. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

If modesty be a virtue that we commend to the good women 
of the land, let us point to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois as a conspicuous example of modesty worthy of the 
imitation of all good women and men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am trying in the best way I can to en- 
able the House to execute the will of the majority, and the gen- 
tleman can not with all of his coarse characterization of the 
conduct that led to the offering of this resolution and the con- 
duct which has characterized me in offering it, divert attention 
from the fact that stands up like the walls of the Rock of Gi- 
braltar against all the waves that may dash upon it, and that is 
that for 48 hours he has conducted an inexcusable filibuster 
here against the payment of just claims that the President has 
said ought to be paid, and that by that filibuster he has 
thwarted the sovereign, and I say that it ought to be the sov- 
ereign, will of a majority of this House. 

I yield two minutes to my colleague [Mr. Hopson]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Crayton] a question. This resolution does 
not provide at what time the committee, if it is adopted, shall 
report. It provides only for a report on Monday. The Com- 
mittee on Rules may not report under this resolution until the 
hour of adjournment on Monday. Ought it not to be amended 
in that respect? 

f me CLAXTON I can not assume that the committee would 
o tha 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me say to the gentleman from In- 
2 that the Committee on Rules can not report on Monday 
at 

Mr. CULLOP. Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON] one other question. The Law amend- 
ment has not yet been offered, and it is not before the House. 
Would not the adoption of this resolution, if the rule is brought 
in in accordance with it, prevent a vote on the Law amendment 
if it was offered, and would it not be out of order if a point 
of order was raised against it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is my opinion, and the opinion of such 
parliamentarians as I could discuss the question with here 
to-night, that the Law amendment and all other amendments 
can be considered and will be considered under the rule if the 
committee reports it in accordance with the resolution. 

Mr. CULLOP. I desire to ask you one other question, and 
that will be all: Can other amendments than the one known as 
the Law amendment be offered under this resolution? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I take it that any amendment under the 
appropriate rule can be offered when the House comes into 
consideration of the bill. It will be in order to amend the bill 
when the bill comes up for consideration. 

Mr. CULLOP. By anyone who desires to offer it? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I take it to be that, and that was my 
purpose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
has eight minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Crayton] four minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. I just want to call attention to another 
peculiar situation, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] permit? Does the gentleman reserve his time? 
I did not hear him. 

Mr. MANN. It is not necessary to reserve 20 minutes of 
time. That goes without saying. Now, Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to call attention to the fact that Monday is suspension 
day, unanimous-consent day, and committee-discharge day. 


Only a short time ago that side of the House, with some gentle- 
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men on this side of the House, voted that no business was in 
order after unanimous consent on Monday, except when a de- 
mand was made for it, or a motion to discharge a committee, 
and ruled that the Chair could not entertain even a report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

But I suppose that, having decided to reverse themselves 
two or three times in one year on one question, it will not bother 
them at all to reverse themselves on that question. Unless they 
do, although the Committee on Rules should be ordered to bring 
in a resolution, it would not be in order to present it on Mon- 


day as against my motion to discharge the Committee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads from the further consideration of 
that great bill to codify the postal code. [Laughter.] I won- 
der if the gentlemen have forgotten that they made a ruling 
on that point. Is there no consistency on that side of the 
House? Is there no intention to maintain their position a week, 
or a month, without reversing themselves? Have gentlemen no 
conscience about voting to-day that a thing is in order, and to- 
morrow that, under the same conditions, the thing is not in 
order? I leave it to them, reminding them that, after all, 
“chickens come home to roost.” [Cries of “Vote!” Vote!“ 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has four min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CARLIN. How much time has the gentleman on the 
other side? 

Mr. MANN. Unless some gentleman over there desires time, 
I shall not use the balance. 

Mr. CARLIN. I think you have used your time. 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
of his time? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to say that I think the 
gentleman is entitled to close the debate on that side, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will say in all frankness to the gentleman 
that I do not intend at this time to make any further observa- 
tions myself. 

Mr. MANN, I mean, on that side you are entitled to close the 
debate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I reserve the right to do so, however, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I now yield two minutes of my four minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hoxsson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I am a simple sailor. I have 
two thoughts. One is that the Government ought to set an ex- 
ample of rectitude and business ethics to its citizens, and that 
just claims, such as are contained in this bill, should be con- 
sidered without further delay; and the other is that we are the 
guardians in a most responsible sense of the Nation’s honor, and 
that it has fared very poorly, in my judgment, at the hands of 
the gentleman who has led the obstruction. 

It reminds me of the condition that sometimes arises in the 
naval service by the presence of what we call a “sea lawyer,” 
who thinks he knows it all. [Laughter.] There is nothing left 
from the beginning of the books to the end. He keeps on insist- 
ing on his rights under the regulations, and he goes beyond the 
regulations to the statutes, and then he goes beyond the statutes 
to the Constitution of the United States. [Laughter.] He knows 
it all, and in trying to sit there and split hairs on some petty 
little question of regulations he will thwart, or try to thwart, 
the great purposes for which the Navy exists. 

I see his analogue here in this House. That “sea lawyer” 
is a very valuable man at certain times, but at other times 
he is the greatest nuisance we have in the Navy. [Laughter 
and applause.] And I will tell you the ultimate fate of every 
“sea lawyer” I ever knew: He kept on his lawing on the sea 
until at last he was thrown overboard and sank to the bottom 
of the sea. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, unless the gentleman 
desires to occupy further time I do not. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care to. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And I desire, Mr. Speaker, that the matter 
may come to a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I desire to have the resolution 
read. There are a number of Members who did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 125, nays 51, 
answered present” 23, not voting 185, as follows: 


Does the gentleman desire to use the balance 


Adair 
Alexander, Mo. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Barchfeld 

ard 
Bartlett. G 
artlett, Ga. 
Beall 


„ Tex. 
sami N. X. 


Borland 
Burgess 
Buraett 
Byrns 

Candler 
Cantrill 
Carlin 


Boehne 
Booher 
Brantley 
Calderhead 
Cline 
Draper 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Allen 


Douglas 
Driscoll, D. A. 


— 
Ellis 
Elvins 
Fairchild 
Fassett 


Foss 
Foster, Vt. 
Fowler 
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YEAS—125. 
Driscoll, M. B. Kitchin Padgett 
Perey Hopp Page 
ide 3 t Korbly Parsons 
Englebright Küstermann Pickett 
Langham Pratt 
Ferris Law Pray 
Fitzgerald Lawrence Prince 
Fi Va. Lenroot Reeder 
Focht Lever Saunders 
Foster, III Lindbergh Shackleford 
Gardner, Mass. Lloyd ee A 
Garrett McCredie Sheffield 
Gillespie McKinlay, Cal. Sheppard 
Glass McLachlan, Cal, Simmons 
Goebel Macon Snapp 
Graft Madison Stafford 
Graham, Ill Maguire, Nebr. Steenerson 
rant ann Sterling 
Greene Martin, S. Dak. Stevens, Minn, 
Guernsey Massey Sulloway 
Hammond Miller, Kans. Swasey 
Hawley Mitchell Thistlewood 
Henry, Tex. Mondell Tilson 
Hill Morgan, Okla. Tou Velle 
Hollin orth Morrison Turnbull 
Howell, Utah Morse Volstead 
Howland Moss Vreeland 
Hubbard, Iowa Needham Weisse 
Hughes, N. J. Nicholls Woods, Iowa 
Humphreys, Miss. Norris 
Jamieson O'Connell 
Jones Olcott 
NAYS—51. 
Clark, Fla Hardy Richardson 
Clayton Heflin Robinson 
nt Helm Rucker, Mo. 
Dickinson Hobson Sherw 
Dickson, Miss. Houston Sims 
Edwards, Ga. Hughes, Ga. Sisson 
Ellerbe Lee Spight 
Estopinal Legare Stephens, Tex, 
Finle Livel Thomas, Ky. 
Floyd, Ark. Martin, Colo. Thomas, N. C. 
Godwin 2 7 5 Underwood 
Gordon Oldfield Wickliffe 
Hamlin Pujo 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—23. 
Edwards, Ky. McHenr, Small 
Fordney Moon, Tenn. Taylor, Colo, 
may Morgan, Mo. Watkins 
Hull, Tenn. Rainey Webb 
Lamb Randell, Tex, Young, N. Y. 
Langley Rothermel 
NOT VOTING—185. 
Fuller Kennedy, Ohio Poindexter 
Gaines Kinkaid, Nebr. ‘ou 
Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Ransdell, La, 
Gardner, Mich. . 9 Rauch 
Gardner, Knowland Reid 
Garner, Pa. Kronmiller Rhinock 
Garner, Tex. Lafean Riordan 
ill, M Latta Roberts 
Gill, Mo. Lindsay Roddenbery 
Gillett Livingston Rodenber; 
Goldfogle Longworth Rucker, Colo, 
Good Lou bath 
Goulden Loudenslager Scott 
Graham, Pa. Lowden Sherley 
regg Lundin Slayden 
Griest McCall Ep 
Hamer McCreary Smith, Cal 
Hamill McDermott Smith, Iowa 
Hamilton McGuire, Okla. Smith, Mich, 
Hanna McKinley, III. Smith, Tex. 
Hardwick McKinne. Southwick 
Harrison McLaughlin, Mich.Sparkman 
Haugen MeMorran - Sperry 
Havens Madden Stanley 
Hayes Malby Sturgiss 
Heald Maynard Sulzer 
Henry, Conn. Miller, Minn. Talbott 
Higgins Millington Tawney 
Hinshaw oon, Pa. Taylor, Ala. 
Hitcheock Moore, Pa Taylor, Ohio 
Howard Moore, Tex Thomas, Ohio 
Howell, N. J. Morehead Townsend 
Hubbard, W. Va. Moxley Wallace 
Huf udd Wanger 
Hughes, W. Va. Murdock Washburn 
Hull, Iowa Murphy Weeks 
Humphrey, Wash. Nelson Wheeler 
James Nye Wiley 
Johnson, 8 Olmsted Willett 
Johnson, Ohio Palmer, A. M. Wilson, III. 
Johnson, 8. C. Palmer, H. W. Wilson, Pa. 
Joyce arker Wood, N. J. 
Kahn Patterson Woodyard 
Keifer Payne Young, Mich, 
Keliher Pearre 
Kendall Peters 
Kennedy, Iowa Plumley 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Marsy with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. Doveras with Mr. Hutz of Tennessee. 
Mr. TAwNEY with Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Mr. McKrntey of Illinois with Mr. Hay. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sunpay, February 19, 1911. 


(Continuation of proceedings of legislative day of Friday, Feb. 
17, 1911.) 


- Mr. PRINCE and Mr. BUTLER rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further con- 
sideration of business upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Nlinois rise? 

Mr. PRINCE. The gentleman from Illinois” rises because 
he is chairman of the committee that has the bill in charge, to 
make a motion, and he was on his feet in his place addressing 
the Chair. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills 
in order on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was I not recognized to make my motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let us vote that motion down in order to 


move a recess. 
I think you will get a thousandfold nearer to 


For what purpose does the 


Mr. PRINCE. 
what you want if you will be kind enough to let me run it 
awhile, at the rate you are going. 

Mr. MANN. You have not got very far. 

Mr. PRINCE. If you will let me try to run it awhile and 
not disturb me, I think we will get nearer what we want. If 
you want to run it, go ahead. I will not be held responsible 
much longer. 

Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills 
in order on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that pending that we try 
to shorten the time for general debate. How much time for 
general debate was remaining, if we can ascertain? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
leman from Illinois has 77 minutes remaining and the gen- 
an from North Carolina [Mr. Krreu1y] 79 minutes. 

Mr. PRINCE. I am willing to shorten my time to seven 

minutes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee that he has already used about an 
hour in defense of the French spoliation claims, and he ought 
to yield some time to those who desire to oppose them? Nobody 
has had any time in opposition to them, and they have been 
very eloquently defended by the gentleman who has them in 
charge. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will ask my colleague on the committee 
who is dividing the time with me how little time he can now get 
along with? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I really do not know. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentlemen that they limit gen- 
eral debate to one hour—30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no. ; 

Mr. MANN. Very well; I will stand with the gentleman in 
anything he wants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the further consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House, with Mr, CURRIER in the chair. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, just before the chaos was 
precipitated I was inquiring of the gentleman from New York 
why these claims, which he says were considered by the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, were not allowed by that Congress and paid. 

Mr. LAW. In reply I will say that they were allowed and 
were paid. 

Mr. KENDALL. Are we duplicating the payment of those 
claims now in this bill? 

Mr. LAW. Not at all; they are claims that were not paid in 
that bill. Every claim found in an omnibus bill is based upon 
a Court of Claims finding of fact. These claims which are in 
the present bill had not at that time been transmitted by the 
court to either branch of Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at the time I was interrupted I was 
calling the attention of the committee to the fact that at the 
time the Senate bill was referred to the Committee on Claims it 
was the expectation that it would thereafter be referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

However, there was considerable delay in reporting the bill 
from the Claims Committee, and when it was finally reported, it. 


was after what will probably be the last war-claims day in the 
House, and it was therefore considered the wiser plan for the 
War Claims Committee to report a separate omnibus bill, as it 
did do, containing such of the war-claims items in the Senate 
bill as it approved. 

Accordingly, as I explained this afternoon, when the proper time 
arrives the House omnibus bill will be offered as a substitute to 
a portion of the Senate bill. In addition to the war claims, the 
War Claims Committee also considered certain other provisions 
contained in the Senate bill and will probably move to strike 
them out, or, at least, to change them. 

The most important of these matters are the amendments 
to the so-called Bowman and Tucker Acts contained in the 
Senate bill. ' 

I will not detain the committee to describe in detail just the 
character of the Bowman and Tucker Acts and the changes 
which the Senate proposed to make in them further than to say 
that the Senate proposes amendments to these two acts, the 
effect of which will be to repeal them so far as the Civil War 
claims are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield the gentleman five minutes more, or 
such time as he may need. 

Mr. LAW. So that after a certain date, named in the bill, 
none of the committees of Congress and neither the House nor 
the Senate would have the power to refer to the Court of 
Claims any claims against the Government, which they might 
have before them, for findings of facts. In my opinion, and in 
the opinion of the Committee on War Claims, this would be an 
unwise thing to do for the reason that if neither the committees 
of the two Houses nor Congress has the power to refer claims 
to the Court of Claims for findings of fact, the result would 
be that such pressure would be brought to bear on the commit- 
tee to report appropriations upon mere ex parte proof that 
great danger would result. 

Prior to the last session of Congress the court had no power 
under either the Bowman or the Tucker Acts to supply Con- 
gress with any conclusion whatever based upon the findings 
of facts. It had the power only to make findings of fact and 
leave to Congress entirely to say whether those facts as found 
constituted any legal or equitable claim against the Government 
of the United States. 

However, at the last session of Congress the so-called Tucker 
Act was amended so as to give the court power, in addition to 
finding the facts, to render conclusions as to whether the facts 
found constituted any legal or equitable claim against the Gov- 
ernment, or a mere gratuity, and, ff a legal or equitable claim, 
to find the amount due. 

I believe this was a great improvement to the Tucker Act, 
and the committee will recommend the amendment of sections 
1 and 2 of the Bowman Act in practically the same manner in 
which the Tucker Act has already been amended. 

Now, I might simply say, in conclusion, that the war items 
contained in the Senate bill amount to $852,297.12, as it reached 
the Senate from the Senate Claims Committee. There was 
added on the floor of the Senate $95,382, making a total of 
$947,679.12. Of this amount the War Claims Committee has 
eliminated $287,473.55, leaving a total of Senate war claims of 
$660,205.57. To this the House War Claims Committee has 
added court findings amounting in all to $504,085.56. So that 
if the House bill is substituted for the war claims portion of 
the Senate bill, the Senate bill then will carry war claims to 
the amount of $1,164,291.13. I think that this explains in gen- 
eral the character of the proposals which will be made by the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAW. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. How much does the bill in 
its present form carry of war claims? 

Mr. LAW. Does the gentleman mean the Senate bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes; the bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that some of those 
claims are eliminated. 

Mr. LAW. War claims, or all told? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. War claims. 

Mr. LAW. Nine hundred and forty-seven thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-nine dollars and twelve cents. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And the amendments which 
the gentleman’s committee intends to propose will increase it 
to how much? - 

Mr. LAW. One million one hundred and sixty-four thousand 
two hundred and ninety-one dollars and thirteen cents. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 
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Mr. SWASEY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
page 15 of the Senate bill, to the claims of Edward W. Larra- 
bee, administrator, and George H. Greenleaf. I would like to 
know why those were eliminated in the bill reported by the 
gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I will say that those are both so- 
called Selfridge Board claims. The Senate bill contained eight, 
I believe, of those Selfridge Board claims. Frankly, we do not 
like those Selfridge Board claims. We realize that some of 
them in the past have been paid, but in my judgment and in the 
judgment of the Committee on War Claims the resolution which 
provided for the creation of the Selfridge Board provided an 
absolutely wrong measure of damages. 

Mr. SWASEY. Well, I will ask whether or not the findings 
of the court to which these claims were referred was not a 
substantiation by their report of the claims as made and ac- 
cepted and agreed to by the board. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps there is no 
better time than this to say something about these Selfridge 
Board claims. They were upon findings of facts rendered by 
the board which was created by the following resolution of the 
Senate, passed on March 9, 1865: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be uested to organize a 
board of not less than three competent persons whose duty it shall be 
to inquire and determine how much vessels of war and steam machinery 
contracted for by the department in the years 1862 and 1863 cost the 
contractors over and above the contract price and the amount for extra 
work, and report the same to the Senate at its next session; none but 
those that have given satisfaction to the department to be considered. 

In other words, the proposal contained in that resolution of 
the Senate was simply this: Certain contractors had made con- 
tract with the Government to construct certain boats of war. 
Those ships cost the contractors concededly more than the 
contract price, and this resolution contemplated that the Gov- 
ernment should pay these contractors the difference between 
the contract price and what the ships cost them, regardless of 
whether such increased cost was caused by any fault of the 
Government or not. I believe it was finally recognized that 
this did not supply any proper measure of damages, as I think 
every gentleman in this House will concede it did not, and later 
on there was an act passed, known as the act of March 2, 1867, 
which created the so-called Marchand Board, that was author- 
ized to make findings of facts which did provide a proper meas- 
ure of damages, namely 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LAW. Namely, among other things, the Marchand Board 
was authorized to find the amount of such increased cost caused 
hy the delay and inaction of the Government. That did consti- 
tute a proper measure of damages, beyond the slightest question. 

Now, the first claim that the gentleman from Maine refers to 
was presented to the Marchand Board, and the Marchand Board 
found that the amount of such increased cost caused by the 
delay and action of the Government, as determined by the board, 
to be due was nothing. It did find that the ship cost the con- 
tractors something like about $25,000 more than the contract 
price. But the point is just this: If a contractor comes to you 
and makes a contract to build a ship for you, and then after- 
wards finds out that he has made that bid too low and that the 
ship cost him more than the contract price, you do not expect 
him to come back to you and say that he made a mistake, and 
that he wants you to make up the difference. Exactly the same 
thing applies to the second claim mentioned by the gentleman 
from Maine, in addition to this fact, that the claim in the Port- 
land company case was paid in full and receipted for in full, 
and thereafter the claimants claimed more than they got when 
they receipted in full, presented their claim again to the Senate, 
and on February 5, 1902, the Senate Committee on Claims re- 
ported adversely on the proposition, and yet that same claim is 
in the Senate omnibus bill this year. 

Mr. SWASEY. Now, as a matter of fact, I would like to ask 
whether or not under the resolution the Secretary of the Navy 
did not organize a board consisting of Commodore Selfridge, 
Chief Engineer Anderson, and Paymaster Eldridge, to pass upon 
these claims and they found that amount due. 

Mr. LAW. No; they did not find that amount due. They 
were not authorized to find anything due. They were simply 
authorized to find out the difference between the contract price 
and what the ship cost them. 

Mr. SWASEY. And later, upon their basis, was it not sub- 
mitted to the court and the court found this?— 

No evidence satisfactory to the court has been adduced to impeach the 
report or conclusions of the Selfrid board as above sent forth by 
either party to this case, and after deducting the allowances and pay- 


ments for extra work, the difference between the contract price and the 
cost of the vessel to the contractors is $11,708.97. 


That was found by the court. 


Mr. LAW. Certainly. The court simply found that the facts 
found by the Selfridge Board were presumably correct, nor am I 
in any way impeaching the finding of the Selfridge Board; but 
there is just this in regard to all those Selfridge Board claims, 
that the facts found by the Selfridge Board constituted no 
proper measure of damages and that the Selfridge Board resolu- 
tion itself did not contemplate any proper measure of damages. 
They simply found the difference between the contract price 
and what the ship cost them, without regard to whether the 
Government itself was responsible in any wise for the exces- 
sive cost. 

Mr. SWASEY. Was not there an act passed that there be 
paid to Amos L. Allen, surviving partner of Larrabee, and this 
amount of $11,000 was found as the balance by the Selfridge 
Board and also by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. LAW. I know of no such act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
tg be extended two minutes. I would like to ask him a ques- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHıN] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince] are in 
control of the time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the Senate bill, page 22, lines 8 to 14, containing two claims, 
one of Jeremiah Simonson, deceased, late of Brooklyn, and the 
claim of Tucker and others, of Brooklyn. These claims are 
both from the city which the gentleman [Mr. Law] in part 
represents, 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that Brooklyn, N. Y.? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes, sir; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr..BUTLER. Oh! 

Mr. CALDER. I want to ask the gentleman why these 
claimants are left out of the report from his committee. 

Mr. LAW. I will be very glad to explain to my colleague. 
Two of the eight Selfridge claims that were cut out of the bill 
come from Brooklyn, N. Y., and they were cut out for precisely 
the same reason I have given to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Swasey], namely, that these are both Selfridge Board claims. 
Both of these claims were presented to the so-called Marchand 
Board, and the findings of that board as to the amount of such 
increase caused by the delay and action of the Government, as 
determined by the board, to be due is nothing in each case. 

Mr. SWASEY. One question more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Law] yield to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. LAW. Yes. 

Mr. SWASEY. I call your attention to another claim in the 
Senate bill, of the Portland Co., of Portland, $16,173.49. I 
would like to inquire why that was cut out and not incorporated 
in your bill. 

Mr. LAW. I explained that to the gentleman when I was on 
my feet before. That also is a Selfridge Board claim and 
comes in the same category, and in addition to that there is the 
fact that the Portland Co. was once settled with and receipted 
in full for all claims on account of this. Subsequently they 
came in and claimed more, and their claim was submitted to the 
Senate. In the Fifty-seventh Congress the Committee on Claims 
of the Senate considered this claim and reported adversely npon 
it, on the ground that they had already been settled with in full 
and had receipted in full. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. PRINCE. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Law] desire more time? 

Mr. LAW. I used all the time that the gentleman gave me, 
which was all the time I wished. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will yield you five minutes more. 

Mr. LAW. I do not care for it. 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. THomas] 10 minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, it is incom- 
prehensible to me that there should have been manifested the 
opposition which has been manifested to the consideration of 
this bill, 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who favor the bill have been 
here now for two days and nights, nearly, fighting, not for any 
particular claim in the bill, although many of us are interested 
in specific claims for our respective States and districts, not 
only in the South but throughout the whole country; but, Mr. 
Chairman, we are standing here and making this fight against 
the filibuster which has been carried on by one man, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], contending for what we deem 
to be simple justice, namely, a payment of the honest and 
righteous debts of this Government. That is our position, 
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I have heard it suggested in this debate, Mr. Chairman, that 
gentlemen upon both sides of the House are for this bill be- 
cause they have some interest for their constituents in this bill. 
That is not true. We are interested for our constituents, but 
we are more interested in seeing that the findings of the 
Court of Claims to pay the just war claims and other claims 
of this Government are enacted into law by the House of 
Representatives and by the Congress of the United States. 
[Applause.] X 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what does this bill carry? What is in it? 
Why, it carries only the claims which have been adjudicated 
by the Court of Claims (and there is not a single claim in it 
that has not been adjudicated by the court) to pay losses in- 
curred during the Civil War—losses incurred by individuals, 
by churches, and by schools, commonly known as war claims— 
to the amount of about $1,154,000, and some navy-yard over- 
time and other claims, all having favorable findings of the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] ? 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I can not yield. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. For just a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I have not the time. I 
beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I grant it. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Now, how much has the 
Government paid on these war claims? Why, Mr. Chairman, 
in the whole history of the Government we have paid of these 
claims only a small part. During a period of 27 years Congress 
has passed only four omnibus claims bills, namely: The act of 
March 3, 1891; the act of March 3, 1899; the act of May 27, 
1902; and the act of February 24, 1905. It has been six years 
since the Congress of the United States has passed a single 
omnibus claims bill. 

Mr. BURGESS. How much did they aggregate? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. How long has it been since the war? 
[Laughter.] $ 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. The aggregate of amount 
claimed in all cases tried by the Court of Claims since the 
Bowinan Act is about $100,000,000 and the aggregate that has 
been allowed by the court is about $8,000,000. The amount of 
the war claims and other claims, except French spoliation 
claims, paid since the Bowman Act is about $4,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, they say the court makes only findings 
of facts. But let me call the attention of gentlemen to what 
is said in the report of the committee on that subject. It is 
said here, and I indorse every word of it— 

The same considerations which make it imperative upon Congress to 
appre riate to pay final judgments of its courts should dictate the line 
of policy to be adopted with regard to findings of facts under the 
Bowman Act. 

It is a general rule of international law, and has been laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in many cases, that a person 
residing in an enemy’s country is an enemy so far as his property fa 
are concerned. In modern practice, however, this rule has been disre- 
garded when the necessity has arisen for supplying the invading army 
from the surroundin sags When Gen. Scott invaded Mexico he left 
behind him no unpaid bills for stores and 8 and when Emperor 
William marched in triumph into the city of Paris he 7 for every 
1 of produce taken from the French peasantry an 

is troops. 

Shall the United States Government do less and be less just 
and honest? [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, these claims have the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as well as the Court of Claims. 
[Applause.] Here is what the President says: 

I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court 
of Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
delay that occurs in the payment of the money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, and I 
earnestly recommend that those claims which come to Congress with the 
ane ent and approval of the Court of Claims should be promptly 
paid. 

[Applause.] 

Gentlemen on the Republican side of the House, do you pro- 
pose to set aside the recommendation of your President? -[Cries 
of “ Never!” “Never !“ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, besides the war claims which are in- 
cluded in this bill there are simply some claims for nayy-yard 
overtime and other just claims, all of which have been adjudi- 
cated by the court. Not a single one otherwise than an adjudi- 
cated claim is in this bill. 

Now, in regard to war claims in our respective States and dis- 
tricts, gentlemen have said that we are interested in this bill, 
not to maintain the credit of the Government, not because it is 
just and right to pass the bill, but because our constituents are 
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interested. That is true; but this bill not only interests our dis- 
tricts, but our States and the whole South. 

I hold in my hand one particular claim that shows the in- 
terest of the people in these claims. It is a resolution of the 
Baptist State Convention of North Carolina, assembled in its 
eightieth annual session, petitioning Congress to make payment 
to the Baptist Church of Newbern, N. C., for the occupation of 
that church by the Union soldiers during the Civil War. It 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the First Baptist Church of Newbern, N. C., was denied the 
use of its house of worship from October 10, 1862, to May 10, 1865, by 
reason of its use and occupancy by the military authorities of the 
United States during the whole of that period; an 

Whereas the Court of Claims has investigated the matter and found 
the facts as above, and has recommended to Congress the payment to 
the said church a fair rental for period of its occupancy : 

Resolved by the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina assem- 
bled in its eightieth annual session, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the payment of this claim will be but a simple act of justice, 
the claim being thoroughly honest and equitable, and that the conven- 
tion petition the Congress to pass the pill introduced in the Senate 
Hon. F. M. Simmons and in the House of Representatives by Hon, C. R. 
THOMAS E carry out the recommendation of the Court of Claims in the 

I certify that the above is a true copy of preamble and resolution 
adopted by the E AE State Convention of North Carolina in session 
at Hendersonville, Thursday, December 8, 1910. 

N. B. BROUGHTON, Secretary. 

And those of us who are making the fight for the payment of 
these war claims are fighting not only for the principle that 
the Government should pay its just debts and abide by the 
decisions of its own courts, but in order to see that these claims 
of churches and schools in the Southland are paid, as they 
oiga to be paid, as well as the claims of individuals. [Ap- 
plause.] 

After all, Mr. Chairman, what does this bill amount to in 
the aggregate? It is a mere bagatelle compared with the mil- 
lions of money that this Government is spending for other 
governmental purposes—the Army and the Navy, and the Phil- 
ippine policy of the Government; and after these claims have 
been adjudicated, after the interest that has been manifested 
in them by the Chief Executive, after the War Claims Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Claims have passed upon them 
favorably, a refusal by this House to pass them would be, in 
my honest opinion, a gross injustice to the people of the whole 
country, and the people of the country, regardless of party, will 
place the responsibility for the failure to pass the bill, and the 
refusal to pay the honest debts of the Government, where it 
properly belongs, not upon us who have been standing here 
day after day and night after night fighting for their payment, 
but upon the gentlemen who have inaugurated this filibuster to 
prevent the payment of these claims and the passage of this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, these claims go to every State. They are not 
confined to the South alone. It is true, as to the war claims, 
the larger port of the appropriation goes to the South; but the 
claims are distributed among all the States. 

So far as the French spoliation claims are concerned, these 
have been favorably adjudicated by the court, but there is a 
committee amendment reported upon this Senate bill 7971 by 
the Claims Committee which gives every Member of this House 
the right to vote separately upon those claims, and upon a roll 
call, if it is demanded, to determine the question whether the 
French spoliation claims shall stay in the bill or go out of the 
bill. You have a right to vote upon that as a separate propo- 
sition; but do not let the French spoliation claims, or any other 
claims which you may be opposed to, keep you from voting for 
this bill as a whole and for the payment of the just and honest 
debts of the Government of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, one of my colleagues asked me 
the question a few minutes ago if I intended to vote to over- 
ride the decision of my esteemed friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. OLMSTED], who was at that time occupying the exalted 
position of Speaker pro tempore of this House. I said I would 
vote to override the decision of a dozen Speakers, if necessary, 
in order to reach a vote on a bill which would honor a judgment 
of the Court of Claims, composed of a membership of Repub- 
lican judges. 

There are men in my district who were loyal to the Union 
who had their stores and supplies taken 50 years ago to main- 
tain the Union Army. They have waited half a century for 
their pay. They have complied with the rules of law laid down 


by a Republican Congress. They have presented their cases to 
a Republican court created by a Republican Congress and ad- 
ministration. They received judgments in their favor six years 
ago, and I would be untrue to their interests, I would be untrue 
to what I conceive to be plain and simple justice, if I permitted 
any ruling or any set of rules to prevent me from voting out 
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of the Public Treasury the money to meet the decisions of the 
court in favor of those men. 

I will stand here and fight for the maintenance of their 
rights if it involves an extra session of Congress. [Applause.] 
And if there be an extra session of Congress as a result of this 
matter, the reponsibility will not rest entirely upon this side of 
the House, but upon those gentlemen who are willing to disre- 
gard the recommendation of our President and the decisions of 
our courts, and to stifle the will of a hundred majority in the 
House of Representatives. [Applause.] I believe we ought to 
remain here aud fight this fight to a finish and put down the 
tactics of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and his 
lieutenants from Wisconsin and other States. [Applause.] 
They do not represent the great Republican Party of which I 
am a member. [Applause.] And I want to say to the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House we are not responsible for 
the filibustering tactics of this small crowd and we will stay 
here and vote this bill through or have an extra session of 
Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. You are not going to vote it through on 
Sunday, are you? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; or any other good day. Now, I want to 
make public acknowledgment of the splendid services of the 
chairman of the Committee on Claims and the chairman of the 
Committee on War Claims. They have rendered excellent serv- 
ice to this House and the country. They and their subcommit- 
tees have investigated the provisions of these bills, the findings 
of the court, and upon their responsibility as Members of this 
House have said that these claims are just, and that they ought 
to be paid. So we have the unanimous decision of a Republican 
court, we have the indorsement of two of the Republican com- 
mittees in this House, we have the approval of the Republican 
President of this country, and we have back of us 100 majority 
of this House, and let us stay with them and put this bill 
through. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee, 
who has just preceded me, gave his testimony of his loyalty to 
the cause of his constituency. I know that virtue to be in him, 
much as I enjoy his outward favor. No man on the floor of 
this House, North or South, East or West, is more faithful in 
the discharge of his publie duties, more loyal to the highest in- 
terests of his constituency and country, than the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the adoption of this measure. 
It has been a football in this Congress for many years, and if 
for no other purpose than to remove the subject matter of this 
exalted game, I would be more than anxious to secure its 
adoption at this session of Congress. 

Most of these claims, Mr. Chairman, come from that section 
of our country called the Southland. They are claims for prop- 
erty destroyed in this Nation during the Civil War and owned 
by men who were loyal to the flag of this Nation. I sat here a 
few days ago and voted for a pension bill increasing for the 
Union soldiers of this Nation their annual allowance between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000. If that measure becomes a law, and 
the indications are that it will, we will pay to the Federal 
soldiers in this Government over $200,000,000 per annum, a sum 
of money unexampled in the annals of time as a contribution 
to the patriots of any nation. 


I saw on yonder side of this House a man who, I am informed, 
stood with the Confederates in that mighty conflict, a man who 
marshaled his boys on the plains of battle and fought for the 
flag of the South. That man voted, three weeks ago, for an ad- 
dition of $40,000,000 to the brave and gallant men against whom 
he contended on the plains of battle, and it is no more than just 
that we, as the descendants of these patriotic men of the North, 
should make this small contribution in return to the gallant men 
of the South. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, it is not my desire to talk on the 
present occasion; but, like some of my brethren, I feel like 
making an honest confession for the benefit of our constituents. 
The War Claims Committee is besieged by Members who have 
claims, begging us to make favorable reports and get their bills 
on the calendar. We do so, and I have been a kicker on many 
a bill and refused to report it because I did not think it was 
just and proper. When we get these bills on the calendar it 
seems to satisfy some gentlemen that they can write home that 
the bill is reported, but when the time comes to take action and 
it takes votes, some gentlemen are indifferent. We have been 
unable to keep 100 men here out of 391 in the House during the 
sitting of the committee. 


We have taken every move we know how ever since 10 o’clock 
on yesterday to try to have this bill considered, under the rules, 
in an orderly and proper manner. Every Democrat in this 
House voted against the rules of this House, as my recollection 
is—it may be a few voted for the rules. We have proceeded 
under these rules until we find it is impossible further to con- 
sider this measure—I mean with any hope of success—in a 
manner in order under these rules which we did not make. 
But after patience and resources were exhausted the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON], who is the ranking member 
of the Judiciary Committee, who will be the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee in the next House, whose reverence for 
law and order we presume to be of the highest, presented a 
resolution to make this bill in order for consideration next 
Tuesday, knowing that if we adjourned to-day for the special 
order to-morrow the privilege of bringing this bill up again is 
lost. The rule he offered for present consideration was met by a 
point of order, which point of order was sustained by the 
Chair, from which ruling of the Chair an appeal was taken. 

But gentlemen on this side who voted against these rules and 
have abused them all over this country as Cannon rules and 
Cannonism, by which the hands of the minority are fettered, 
thought so much of these rules that they stood here with a yea- 
and-nay vote and refused to overrule the Chair. The Chair was 
correct under the rules, under these rules of the majority, made 
to enable the majority to legislate and prevent the minority 
from doing anything. Let me show you how the majority get 
around things. Whenever general rules get in the way of the 
majority they send a rule to their own Committee on Rules, of 
which they have a majority, and make that in order to be con- 
sidered which would otherwise be held out of order. Now, how 
is the minority to make rules? Only to vote that the decision 
of the Chair shall not become the decision of the House by the 
vote of the House. 

Now, in all probability we have lost every opportunity we 
have to pass this bill by Democratic votes—Democrats who 
have come back here by abusing the very rules that they have 
here sustained rather than to have just debts paid to your con- 
stituents. Now, what are we to do? When men love the fetish 
of form more than the substance of absolute justice, how is 
justice to be attained? I have stood here in poor health for 
two days and nights, and yet when we propose to make a mat- 
ter in order in the only way the minority can make it in order, 
by voting to overrule the Chair, the gentlemen who love the 
rules, the Cannon rules, which they voted against and which 
enabled them to get back to Congress by abusing them, stood 
up here for these very rules and made it impossible in all 
probability to get these just judgments of the United States 
court paid. 

What are we todo? Will these same gentlemen go before the 
Committee on War Claims in the next Congress and beg us to 
report bills and say they will get up any time to sustain a 
Cannon rule when it is applied by a majority to them, when 
the majority, by making the rule which they have the power to 
make, can relieve themselves? 

Now, the chairman of the next Ways and Means Committee, 
one of the most eminent authorities on our side on parliamen- 
tary law, voted to overrule the Chair. When our leading ex- 
pert on rules is willing himself to make a rule by the force of a 
vote, how are you gentlemen going to apologize and explain to 
your constituency that you stood by the Cannon rules when 
UnvDERWoop would not stand by them? 

Mr. BUTLER. They will have to say that UNDERWOOD was 
wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to hear them explain to a fellow 
who has a claim and can not get it paid. The gentleman from 
Alabama admitted that we worked a revolution last winter in 
order to get the Speaker off the Committee on Rules, but we can 
have no revolution when it comes to paying just debts. Now, if 
you gentlemen who know the rules and who love them better 
than success, who would rather live up to them than to insure 
the payment of just debts, will tell us how to get together and 
get this bill passed, I will follow you. I will admit, so far as I 
am concerned, I do not know how to do it except by a rule 
making a date certain for a vote. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. 
way to pass the bill—— 

Mr. SIMS. What is it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri. And that is for you folks to 
quit talking and let us vote. [Prolonged applause and laugh- 
ter.] 


I would like to suggest one 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, what is the difference in talking 
and voting when you vote wrong? Talking is harmless, but 
voting is powerful, and you stand here and vote to Cannonize 
the rules, to raise a monument to them. I would like to fol- 
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low the leadership of anybody who knows how to get this bill 
passed. [Laughter.] I suppose the gentlemen who think more 
of the rules than they do of getting claims paid will furnish a 
remedy. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no better way of 
securing applause than to throw the chest out and bring down 
your fist on the nearest desk and say that you are not afraid 
of anybody, and then say something about your constituents. 
[Applause.] But we are called upon here to appropriate about 
two and three-quarter millions of dollars, and we have been 
listening for 48 hours to declamations, defiances, and denuncia- 
tions and have had absolutely no explanation of any one of the 
items making up this bill. I hold in my hand the report of the 
committee, and I find six pages are taken up in tables showing 
how the items making up this pork barrel are distributed among 
the several States. [Laughter and applause.] 

A MEMBER. How much does Kansas get? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There is one item; but I do not care how 
much Kansas gets, the barrel stinks. 

n Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That is the case that stinks— 
ansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would like any gentleman to tell if he 
has examined any one of the items making up this pork barrel. 
I do not care who it is; I would like to have the gentlemen 
from Tennessee or one of the gentlemen from Tennessee—— 
[Cries of“ No!“ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Gentlemen say “No,” but I would like to 
eine some of the facts upon which some of these claims are 


Mr. KENDALL. Take his word for it; he is a truthful man. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; he is truthful, but he does not testify 
in behalf of any of these items. 

Mr. KENDALL. He knows, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But he only asks for the money, without 
giving evidence and declaring the claimants were loyal—— 

Mr. KENDALL. Is the gentleman from Kansas trying to 
impeach the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all; far be it from me to impeach 
the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Now, gentlemen, I am talking seriously 
to this House. 

You may think it an unimportant matter to the country to 
vote two and three-quarter millions out of the Public Treasury 
without an explanation of a single item in the bill making up 
this omnibus bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have no time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact the gentleman has voted for 
public buildings without any explanation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all; we always have the report of 
the committee on building bills—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. But not item by item. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; item by item, after hearings upon 
them; but this report does not show a reason for the passage 
of a single one of the bills incorporated here in this pork 
barrel; not one. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I desire to ask the gentleman if he heard the 
oe of the chairman of the committee in regard to this 

ill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I heard the chairman’s statement, and I 
have the report in my hand made by the committee, and I find 
the items distributed among the States so as to get votes for the 
pork barrel. That is what the report shows, and all it shows. 

Mr. KENDALL. It was necessary to distribute these bills 
that way or this omnibus bill could not be passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, yes; that is what I say; it was abso- 
lutely necessary, I take it, that the report should distribute the 
items among the States, but there has been nothing said about 
the merits of the cases; not one. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman think that by putting that 
one item in it would get the whole Kansas delegation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, it will not get one Member from 
Kansas, I will assure the gentleman from Ohio. 

‘ per CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to give the gentleman an extra half hour. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield him all the time he 
wants. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman. 

i The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey will state 
t 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrohix] has the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I ask the gentleman to yield 
to my friend from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] five minutes of time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have yielded to my friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. CANDLER] four minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I must confess I am very 
much surprised at the speech which has just been made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas. He says there is not a 
single reason given in the report of the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the payment of these claims. There is one question 
that is beyond controversy, and that is the fact that standing 
behind every single, solitary claim that is presented by the re- 
port of the committee is a favorable finding of the Court of 
Claims of the United States. [Applause.] This court was 
established by Congress in order to determine and pass upon 
the validity of these claims, 

Mr. AUSTIN. By a Republican Congress. 

Mr. KENDALL. That does not invalidate it. 

Mr. CANDLER. As I said a moment ago, there is not a 
claim included in the bill as reported by the Committee on 
Claims upon which there is not a favorable finding by this 
court of competent jurisdiction established by the legislative 
branch of this Government to pass upon these claims. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. And every judge upon that court is a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] ever read the testimony in any one case of the cases 
submitted to the Court of Claims upon which a finding was 
made? 

Mr. CANDLER. That was the business of the court. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did the gentleman read any of that testi- 
mony? We are called upon here to render a judgment, 

Mr. CANDLER. That was the duty of the court and not the 
duty of “ the gentleman from Mississippi.” When you submit a 
case to a court, and before that court the Government is repre- 
sented by attorneys—— 

Mr, CAMPBELL, They are nothing more than a referee, 

Mr. CANDLER (continuing). And the claimant is repre- 
sented by counsel, and the facts are presented to the court, then 
the court of competent jurisdiction under their oaths to do their 
duty perform it—I presume, patriotically—and with the purpose 
of finding out the truth and finding out the facts. There is one 
thing that is remarkable, and it is getting to the point in this 
country when the people are getting very tired of it, and that 
is, that the Government of the United States demands of its 
citizens the payment of every dollar that any citizen of this 
country owes to the Government. 

It uses every power at the command of the Government in 
order to enforce payment, and it usually succeeds; but when 
comes to the time when this great Government that is filled 
with marvelous and wonderful resources and, thank God, has 
always been able, up to date, to meet its responsibilities and to 
meet its obligations, comes to the payment of its debts to its 
citizens, it puts them off from year to year and for decades of 
years, until the claimants have grown old with age, and even 
in their old age, when they are feeble and oftentimes unable 
to support themselves, the Government withholds from them 
what it honestly ought to pay them. I believe that the time 
has come in these United States when the Government ought to 
pay its honest debts, and especially when those debts are 
backed up and sustained by the judgment of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. [Great applause.] 

In the States, whenever a judgment is obtained against a 
county, aye, in a municipality, when a judgment is obtained 
against a municipality and payment is refused, there are some 
means provided by law whereby a claimant may get into court 
and at least, by judicial proceeding, have an opportunity to 
enforce the payment of the judgment which has been rendered 
in his favor. [Applause.] But the Government of the Untied 
States can not be forced to pay. The citizens must depend upon 
their Representatives in Congress to see that the Government 
does pay what it honestly owes to its people. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman from Mississippi con- 
tend that a judgment has been entered in any of these cases? 

Mr. CANDLER. I contend that there is a favorable finding 
of facts in favor of the claimants. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. A very different thing from a judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tinie of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. We are called upon here to render our 
judgment, and to authorize the payment of these debts of the 
Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to give the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] an extra half hour. 
Pears CANDLER. I sincerely thank my good friend from 

hio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the committee is in the hands 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Under the law as passed by Congress these 
claims were referred to the Court of Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yielded him two minutes 
more. 5 

Mr. CANDLER. Under the law as passed by Congress these 
claims were referred to the Court of Claims in order that that 
court might pass on the facts and report its findings. For the 
benefit of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] I will say 
again that every claim in this bill as reported has a favorable 
finding of facts from the Court of Claims. The committee put 
no claims into the bill without a favorable finding of facts re- 
ported from the Court of Claims. 

Mr. COLE. Is there anything in this bill, may I ask the 
gentleman, for the Tombigbee River? 

Mr. CANDLER. No. But I may state to the gentleman that 
if the Tombigbee River had a claim in this bill it would be a 
just claim, because the Tombigbee River has never and will 
never present a claim but one that is just and right. [Great 
applause. ] 

Now, just a word more. The gentleman from Kansas has 
said that this is a “pork barrel.” Let me say that you can not 
make a pork barrel out of findings, favorable findings, coming 
from a court of justice. Such findings never made a pork bar- 
rel in this country, and never will make a pork barrel, because 
when a finding is made by that court and comes back from that 
court to this body in a report of the court as to the findings, 
showing that the claim is a just claim, it is up to us to see 
whether it shall be paid or not. [Cries of “Go on!” “Go on!” 
“Don't stop; go on!“ 

Mr. MASSEY. The gentleman from Mississippi was speak- 
ing about a pork barrel. May I ask him if the contents of it 
are not old enough to be stale and tainted? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Some of it is old, and ought to have been 
paid a long time ago, and if the Government had discharged 
its honest obligations it would have been paid. And the gentle- 
man from Kansas said it did stink. If that is true, the way to 
disinfect it and to keep it from stinking is for the Government 
to pay its honest debts promptly. [Laughter and applause.] 

I believe that the debts of the Government should be paid 
with the same promptness and honest integrity that we as indi- 
viduals pay our own honest debts. [Great applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
my venerable friend from Missouri, Judge RUCKER. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to find 
the gentleman from North Carolina in such a happy mood to- 
night. The fact of it is the Democracy is happy—all of us are 
happy. Moreover, we are united, and what appeared to be a 
lecture delivered by the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] was not really intended to be a lecture. He 
recognizes as well as anybody that each individual Member has 
a right to vote on such questions as these as he thinks proper. 
He recognizes that every Democrat here who voted to sustain 
the Chair voted his convictions. I, myself, voted with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, and I really think it would be more 
difficult for me to explain my vote than it would be for some 
of my colleagues who voted the other way to explain theirs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have a gentleman springing up from 
the West, away out from the plains of Kansas, who under- 
takes to tell trusted Representatives of the people what they 
should do; and not only so, but in his broad and sweeping de- 
nunciation he impugns the organized tribunals of this land; he 
assails the judiciary of the country; he assails the integrity 
of this House; he assails gentlemen who have the approval of 
the President of the United States, and who owe their positions 
to him; and he assails gentlemen who have behind them no less 
support than that of the distinguished Speaker of this House, 


who, without consulting anybody, appointed every man on every 
committee in the House. [Laughter and applause.] 

It may be that the gentleman’s criticism is just. It may be 
that the Republican committees of this House are reckless in 
the discharge of duty. It may be that they have reported a 
pork barrel, as charged by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], but I deny it. I, for one, want to say, on the con- 
trary, they have hewn too closely to the line. They have al- 
lowed even sentimentality to guide their actions, it seems to me. 
So far as my observation is concerned, I cheerfully indorse the 
committees of the House; not only the committees now on trial, 
but all the committees, for faithful, honest, and efficient work 
generally, and always, so far as the Democratic side of the com- 
mittee is concerned. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, we read every day in the press of the pork 
barrels that we make here, and no wonder we are criticized by 
the public and it has become a questionable honor to represent 
a proud constituency on this floor, when we find gentlemen here 
with the hardihood to stand upon this floor and denounce the 
courts of the United States and the committees of the House 
for reporting bills and for alleged prorating among the mem- 
bership the so-called pork, in order to capture, to subsidize, or 
to buy the votes of Representatives. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I find that Missouri has only 16 pieces 
in this pork barrel. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman from Kansas is as 
far wrong about that as about the other, and if he makes that 
statement deliberately, and made the other deliberately, neither 
one of them is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have the bill here. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I do not intend to indulge in 
personalities. I like the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Certainly, I will yield to him; 
but I ask him to be quick about it, because I have only a few 
minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On page 19, the gentleman from Missouri 
will find 16 claims from the State of Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Oh, the gentleman is talking 
about the whole State of Missouri? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. i 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. The gentleman might as well 
put in Kansas, too. I do not represent the whole universe. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, I am not one of those 
few who arrogate to themselves supremacy over the universe. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Missouri claims are 16 to 1. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. A distinguished author, frequently 
quoted, once wrote of a character whom he described as a man 
who— 

With odd old ends stol'n forth of holy writ; 
And seem a saint, when most I play devil. 

And I sometimes wonder if that language was prophetic and 
could have any reference to certain gentlemen on the floor of 
this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri two 
minutes more to round up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, 
with reference to the care and painstaking ability that these 
gentlemen on the committee have exercised in reporting this 
bill, that if they have treated every claimant as they treated an 
old man in my district, the criticism should be the other way; 
and before this Congress adjourns, if this filibuster ever ends, I 
am going to oppose the Committee on War Claims with all my 
force, not because they have been unjust to the Government, but 
because they have been unjust to an old man who until recently 
resided in my district, and I want to assure the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] it is no humiliation for me to stand 
here in advocacy of the rights of a citizen of that district. I 
compliment my Republican friend from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] 
for his advocacy of the interests of his constituents. 

I say the highest duty a man owes is to be loyal and true 
to those whom he courted and wooed and whose confidence he 
won. I say that the man who is disloyal to them never was 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him, and I rejoice in seeing 
gentlemen stand for the integrity of their districts and for the 
integrity of the citizens of their districts. I am going to ask 
the House after a while not to decrease this bill, but to increase 
it for the benefit of an old man I have heretofore referred to, 
and give him what I am absolutely sure he should have. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is that the same man you were talking 
about last night? 
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Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Yes; it is the same man; that is 
the second edition about him. Mr. Chairman, can I get unani- 
mous consent for a few minutes longer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman a 
minute to finish the story about the poor old soldier. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I am very grateful to my friend, 
but one minute is hardly adequate to describe his condition and 
the merits of his claim. I will take some other time when the 
House is in a better frame of mind, when I will ask for an hour 
to tell the House fully about the merits of his case. I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 


(Mr. COLLIER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. FLOYD]. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, as I am a member 
of the War Claims Committee, I want to resent, in behalf of that 
committee, the charge made by the gentleman from Kansas that 
this is a “pork-barrel” bill. The Committee on War Claims 
have reported in this House a bill with only such claims as have 
been referred to the Court of Claims by the House and reported 
favorably by that court. 

As has been stated by the gentleman from Mississippi, In 
every one of these claims the loyalty of the claimant has been 
established by the court. Not only have these claims been con- 
sidered by the court, but resolutions were first referred to the 
War Claims Committee, favorably reported by that committee, 
and passed by the House before they went to the court, and in 
each case ex parte proof was made before that committee and 
then the case went to the Court of Claims, and was tried by the 
very tribunal that this Congress has created for the purpose of 
hearing and determining such claims. 

They are based on findings of the Court of Claims and not 
apportioned to the States according to the number of districts 
in the several States, nor according to the individual Repre- 
sentatives of the State, but apportioned to the States according 
to the number of findings of the Court of Claims on the sub- 
ject. 

The gentleman from Kansas challenged the committee to cite 
one case that is just, and I would like to have his attention 
while I tell him about one. The case is of William H. Engles, 
of Washington County, Ark., for $1,510. He lives at Prairie 
Grove, in Washington County, Ark. At Prairie Grove was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of the Civil War fought west 
of the Mississippi River. This old man, in a country where his 
neighbors and the whole community were in insurrection and 
rebellion against the Government, remained loyal, and the 
commanding officer of the Federal forces took his corn, his meat, 
and his wheat, to the amount of $3,000, according to the order 
given by the commanding officer. He receipted for the amount. 

That old man to-day is still living, 87 years old, and this great 
Government has refused to pay him one dollar, and yet the 
Court of Claims, established by this Congress to adjudicate such 
claims, after hearing the testimony, has adjudicated and re- 
4 510 the amount below what the commander gave him to 

1.510. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman when that claim was first presented to Congress. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I could not tell the gentleman 
when it was first presented, but he has been trying to get it paid 
ever since the Civil War and never has received a cent. I say 
that such treatment of loyal citizens of this Republic is out- 
rageous. It was not for property destroyed. Some one said 
that we were paying for property destroyed. 

There is not an item in the bill for property destroyed. It is 
for property taken and used by the Federai forces under article 
40 of the Regulations of the War Department, which allowed 
Federal commanders to go and take property from loyal sub- 
jects wherever they might find it for the use of the Army, but 
which required them to give a receipt for the property taken 
and the value of it. 

Mr. KENDALL. The question I had in mind was why the 
previous Congresses had not adjudicated it. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. It has been in every bill of this 
kind that has been reported by the House since I haye been a 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did the gentleman from Arkansas ever 
present this claim on its individual merits in the House? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. No; I never had an opportunity, 
but the committee of which I am a member has reported all of 
these claims, and we have sorted those out which we believed to 
be absolutely just, about which there could be no question, and 
haye put them in an omnibus bill, and wherever there was the 


shadow of a doubt about a claim we have reported it in a 
Separate bill, and many of those separate bills have passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What testimony was produced before the 
Court of Claims when this claim was passed? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I have not been to the Court of 
Claims. It is sufficient to me that the Court of Claims has 
heard the sworn testimony of witnesses taken under the rules 
of that court, and has entered its findings and judgment in 
favor of the claimant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 54 minutes remaining, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Chairman, considerable levity has been 
indulged in during the course of this discussion. I beg to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that this is an im- 
portant measure; that it deserves careful and deliberate con- 
sideration. The Congress of the United States has provided a 
tribunal before which testimony relating to war claims may be 
presented. That tribunal has passed upon questions of fact, 
and this bill contains no item upon which favorable findings 
have not been had. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that the Court of Claims details a 
special attorney to go on the ground and examine the witnesses 
and cross-examine them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is a fact, and I was just about to say 
that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] is too good 
a lawyer to make the argument which he has offered this even- 
ing in good faith, in my judgment. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
only true that the Court of Claims details an attorney who goes 
upon the ground and examines the witnesses and cross-examines 
the witnesses for the claimant, but every right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is carefully preserved in those hear- 
ings, and it ought not to lie in the mouth of a Member of Con- 
gress to question the findings of facts made by a tribunal which 
has been established by the law passed by this body. Almost 
50 years have come and gone since the Civil War closed. Oh, 
the gentleman from Kansas comes from a section of this Repub- 
lic which is not materially affected, perhaps, by the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

But I want to say to him that liberal-minded men indorse the 
principle that the citizen should pay his debts when he is able 
to do so, and they go further than that, and confirm the prin- 
ciple that the Government ought to pay its just debts when they 
have been established by a tribunal of its own choosing. There 
is a spirit of justice, gentlemen, underlying these war claims 
that ought to address itself to you, whether you come from the 
East, the West, the North, or the South. This bill provides a 
restitution for property taken by the Federal Army to maintain 
its soldiers when they were in the field fighting the battles of 
this Republic. This is a restitution for property which was 
contributed by loyal citizens of this Republic to be used in 
maintaining its flag when hundreds and thousands of hands 
were uplifted to pull it down. I say to you if you want to do 
justice, if you want to be fair, you should pass this bill, which 
has been too long delayed. 

It is no argument to any fair-minded lawyer to say that the 
Government has postponed the payment of just debts for a 
half century and therefore it ought not to pay them at all. 
The hour has come and the clock is about to strike when this 
Congress ought to affirm by legislation the principle that every 
just debt established by a tribunal fixed by Congress should be 
paid and paid as promptly as possible. I appeal to my friends 
on that side of the Chamber in all seriousness to let this 
measure pass. You know that it is just, you know that you 
can not fairly impugn the integrity of the Court of Claims, and 
you know that you can not assail this bill unless you do im- 
pugn the findings of fact for which this bill contains provision. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back to the gentleman what time I may 
have remaining. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the French 
spoliation claims and am in favor of the claims known as war 
claims, both of which are now under consideration. I do not be- 
lieve that any man who has given a thorough investigation to 
these French spoliation claims can conscientiously vote to pay a 
dollar upon them. These claims arose more than 100 years ago 
and the losses sustained for which they are made occurred be- 
tween 1793 and 1801. Some gentlemen here seem to be under the 
impression, and have, no doubt, been so informed by those inter- 
ested in the passage of this bill, that France actually paid into 
the Treasury of the United States the money with which to liqui- 
date these claims, and that for some reason or other our Gov- 
ernment wrongfully withheld payment from the original claim- 
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ants, and is now withholding it from their remote and distant 
heirs. There is not a shadow of foundation for such impres- 
sion, nor a particle of truth in the information. The claims 
for which indemnity was made by France in the treaties of 1803 
and 1831 have long ago, before our day, been paid, and are 
in no way connected with the claims in the bill under consid- 
eration. 

The claims under consideration, known for a hundred years 
or more as the French spoliation claims, are for damages sus- 
tained between 1793 and 1801, during the maritime war, or 
quasi war, between this country and France on account of the 
seizure, detention, and confiscation by the French of the vessels 
and cargoes of American citizens engaged in foreign commerce. 
The validity of these old claims rest on the contentions, which 
were immediately made to the first Congress after the treaty 
of 1801 and have continued to this hour, that the owners, being 
American citizens, had the right to demand of France indem- 
nity for the damages inflicted, and the right, if France refused 
payment, to demand of our Government to use its diplomacy, 
and, that failing, its military powers to enforce payment from 
France; that, France having demands against the United States 
for alleged violations on our part of the treaty of 1778 and also 
demands for damages inflicted by American citizens upon the 
property of its citizens, in the treaty of 1801 the mutual de- 
mands of the respective Governments were waived for mutual 
considerations, and that by thus surrendering the demands 
and rights of her citizens our Government took their property 
for its public use without compensation, which is forbidden by 
the Constitution. I regret that my time is so limited that I 
can not go into an analytical discussion of these contentions and 
show how utterly unfounded they are. 

The men who founded this Republic had these claims imme- 
diately presented to them and they refused to pay them. In 
1802 they were presented to Congress. A committee investigated 
and reported, but without positive recommendation, that they 
should pass; and upon that report, although the losses had only 
occurred from two to seven years before this, and when all the 
evidence of the facts and circumstances connected with the claims 
was fresh in the minds of all, while the original claimants, the 
actual sufferers, and all the witnesses were living, the House, all 
of whose Members were witnesses to and many of them actors 
in the very events that gave rise to the demands, by an over- 
whelming vote defeated a bill or resolution to pay these claims 
and denied their validity. 

Again, in 1818, a committee of the Senate investigated these 
yery claims, took evidence, considered petitions and memorials, 
at a time when all the facts and circumstances were still fresh 
in the minds of the people and of the Members, and this com- 
mittee unanimously reported that these claims were not valid 
obligations upon the Government and ought not to be paid, and 
the Senate, following the report, overwhelmingly, I think with- 
out a single dissenting vote, declared that these French spolia- 
tion claims should not be paid and that the Government was in 
no way liable. Again, in 1822, while still fresh in the minds of 
Congress, a committee of the House reported adversely; and 
again, in 1824, an adverse report was made by the House com- 
mittee, and, as I recall, the House in both instances voted 
against their validity and payment. And yet more than 100 
years afterwards this Congress is asked to appropriate 
$842,688.53, and an additional appropriation will be asked of 
$1,458,738.73 for the old insurance companies that 115 years 
ago underwrote the risks of the vessels and cargoes, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were paid large and increased 
premiums for the very risks which eventuated in the losses to 
the owners. These insurance companies claim that the Govern- 
ment was liable to the American owners of the vessels and 
cargoes; and these owners, being paid by them for their losses 
on account of the spoliations and seizures, they, the insurance 
companies, are subrogated to the rights of the original owners, 
The subcommittee of the Committee on Claims at this session, 
while we were considering this bill, reported favorably an 
amendment to the bill, appropriating the additional $1,458,738.75 
to pay these insurance companies. 

Mr. KENDALL. I understood the chairman of the commit- 
tee, in his statement to-night, to suggest that possibly the rea- 
son that the Government had refused payment of those early 
claims of which the gentleman speaks was because its resources 
were so limited it was thought inexpedient to incur that obliga- 
tion. I wish the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
would develop his view on that subject. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I heard the gentleman say that myself, but, 
between you and me, he did not know what he was talking 
about [laughter], because that was not even suggested in any 
of these early reports or in the adverse actions of the House 
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1803 

8 ar BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
on 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. As a matter of fact, were not the claims 
much larger than the entire revenue of the Government, and 
was not that the reason the Government at that time did not 
consider these claims? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is that your information? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is my information, absolutely; that 
it was because of that reason. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is your information from people who 
are living now, and that information is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It was because, if the gentleman will 
permit me, the claims were between $20,000,000 and $40,000,000, 
and at that time the entire revenues of the Government were 
less than $11,000,000. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The amount of the claims at that time were 
estimated by some at from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Did not some estimate them as high as 
$40,000,000, and was not the revenues of the Government at that 
time only about $11,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No man in Congress, no man on any of the 
committees, estimated them at anything like $25,000,000, but it 
is possible they had claim lawyers and claim lobbyists then, as 
now, who made excessive claims, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But I am seeking the gentleman's 
opinion, not that of the claim lawyers. In the gentleman's 
opinion, about how large were these claims? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Between $5,000,000 and $8,000,000. And as 
evidence of this, no bill introduced in those very times and for 
75 years afterwards asked for more than $5,000,000 with which 
to pay the claims. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. True. Now, then, that is the gentle- 
man’s opinion, Is it not a fact that the entire revenues of the 
Government at that time did not exceed $11,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know about that, I will say to the 
gentleman; but I do know this, that in 1803, when this matter 
was discussed, Congress decided, upon the evidence of men who 
suffered the losses and living witnesses of the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding these claims, that these were not valid 
obligations on the part of the Government—not valid claims— 
not that they were good claims and the Government was not 
able to pay them. But, in answer to you further, the Govern- 
ment was able to pay in 1818, in 1822, and 1824; and it was 
able to pay in 1890, in 1892, in 1893; and the Government was 
able to pay in 1895 and in 1896, when the House by positive 
votes in each of those years refused to pay and denied their 
validity. For 90 years the Government was able to pay, and 
yet, with these claims knocking at the doors of Congress at 
almost every session during that time, payment was refused. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Arid the Government was able to pay in 
1891, 1899, in 1902, 1905, and 1909, and the Government did 
pay. Now, what answer has the gentleman to make to that 
argument? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Government did not pay in 1909, but I 
am going to come to these payments later and try to satisfy 
both the gentleman and the House about them. 

Mr. PRINCH. Will the gentleman yield to a suggestion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PRINCE. Let me read this much: 

There have been 70 reports in all, of which 39 have been made in 
the Senate and 31 in the House. Of these reports, 65 are favorable to 
the claims and seven are adverse. Of the latter, three were before 1826 
when for the first time Congress had before it all the evidence in regard 
to these claims, gathered from the correspondence. 

And here is a list of the reports to the House and the re- 
sults. In 1802 there was a fayorable report and in 1807 a 
favorable report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You leave out the action of the House in 
1803 and the action of the Senate in 1818, by which payment 
was refused by an almost unanimous vote, and many other 
such actions of the House, to which I shall later call attention. 

Mr. PRINCE. Eighteen hundred and two was a favorable 
report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; that was not positive. The report 
leaves the matter in doubt. 

Mr. PRINCE. The report by a select committee April 22, 
1802, was a favorable report, in the first session of the Seventh 
Congress, and then 

Mr. KITCHIN. One minute. You have 30 minutes, or an 
hour, after I get through, and you can put that in. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; I am going to put that in the Recorp. I 
want to say that in 1835 Webster went over the whole matter 
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and made one of the most famous speeches that has ever been 
made in either branch of Congress on the subject. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, that is what these claimants say; but I 
will remind the gentleman and the House that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Webster's report and famous speech, both the Senate and 
the House refused to act. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to suggest to the gentleman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if it is a good suggestion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, in answer to the argument that the Govern- 
ment did not have the money in 1835, that it was during that 
time, in the administration of Andrew Jackson, that the first 
great surplus in the United States Treasury occurred, and it 
was so great that $28,000,000 was distributed among the States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I may add that it was the first and 
only administration that ever got this Government out of debt. 
Yes; the gentleman is correct. There was a surplus of many 
million dollars in the Treasury in 1835, when, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Prince] reminds us, Mr. Webster made that 
famous report and speech in behalf of these claims, and yet 
with an overflowing Treasury Congress refused to pay them. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Would the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yield a moment in order that I may ask the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cuttor]} a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am sorry I can not yield. My time is 
limited. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will give the gentleman an equal 
amount of time when I get it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right; I will yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CULLOF] this question: How does the gentleman 
account for the fact that out of 70 reports only five were ever 
made against this proposition in this House or in the other 
branch of the legislative body of this Government, if what he 
contends for is correct? 

Mr. CULLOP. I account for it in this way, that the body 
in which the report was made did not agree with the commit- 
tee and turned the report of the committee down. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is not that true, then, of every war claim 
that is pending now for which the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] is contending? And, further, did not 
the same court pass upon both classes of claims and on both 
questions, and rendered judgment upon both of them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will come to that proposition later. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will yield my time to the gentleman, so 
that he may answer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You and the gentleman from Indiana can 
fight that out among yourselves when I get through. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will appeal to the gentleman from 
North Carolina and ask him if that is not the question. Did 
not the same court pass upon both questions, and can he con- 
sistently stand here and assail the judgment of the court in one 
instance and support its judgment in another instance? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Louisiana puts too 
many questions together at once. I will say to him, however, 
if he will be patient, I will later on in my remarks discuss the 
proposition contained in his inquiries. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will propound them singly, if the gen- 
tleman would so prefer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let us see if these claims are just. Let us 
see if they are valid claims against the Government. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me ask the gentleman right there 

Mr. KITCHIN. I must decline to be interrupted further at 
this stage by the gentleman, since he has been allotted time to 
address the committee after I finish. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Let it be short. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The gentleman stated a 
few minutes ago that there were about $1,440,000 to be paid to 
insurance companies. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; on the same grounds as the rest. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. My information is that 
the acts under which the Court of Claims is proceeding in 
this matter referred both the claims of the insurance companies 
and the claims of individuals to the Court of Claims, and the 
court has been passing upon all of them, and has rejected the 
insurance claims, but has found both the facts and the law 
in fayor of the claimants who are provided for in this bill. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; they did not reject the insurance claims. 
They found over $1,440,000 for the insurance companies, To 
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be accurate, the findings up to date for the companies amount 
to $1,458,738.73. 

Before the interruptions by so many inquiring gentlemen, I 
was proceeding to show that the Congress whose Members were 
fellow citizens and contemporaries of the original claimants, 
and many of whom participated in the events out of which 
arose these claims, and therefore knew the facts and circum- 
stances connected with them, immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty of 1801, the first session thereafter, had presented 
to its consideration these very claims; and the House in 1803 
and the Senate in 1818, after consideration and investigation, 
decided against their yalidity and refused to pay any of them. 
If these had been just and valid obligations on the part of 
the Government, can we doubt that our forefathers, contem- 
poraries of the original sufferers, would have denied pay- 
ment? Why did not Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and other 
Presidents, who were also contemporaries of the original claim- 
ants and who were leading actors in the events of that day 
and participants in the making of the treaties with France, 
recommend in some way to Congress the payment of these 
claims? The fact is that no President from the time the first 
demand was made until President Arthur’s administration, a 
period of more than 80 years—long after every original sufferer 
and every witness was dead—ever made a favorable recommen- 
dation in any message, although at almost every session since 
1802 claimants, with their lawyers and lobbyists, came knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress. We can not believe that Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, whose lives were so interwoven with 
those events and who had personal knowledge of the facts and 
circumstances connected with these claims, would have re- 
mained silent and refused to ask Congress to pay them if they 
were just. We can not believe that Congress, in those early 
times and for so many years afterwards, would so often and so 
long have refused payment if the claims had been just. 

Our forefathers, whose courage and patriotism and wisdom 
founded this Republic and guided its early destiny, we must 
assume, were equally as scrupulous in maintaining the integrity 
of the Government they had formed, equally as sensitive of its 
legal and moral obligations, equally as anxious to acknowledge 
and pay its honest debts due their unfortunate fellow citizens, 
who were the actual sufferers of the losses sustained, as are the 
gentlemen, in and outside of this House, who manifest so much 
anxiety to pay these millions to the thousands of remote descend- 
ants, scattered to the four winds of the earth, and a few insurance 
companies, lest a failure to pay now at this late day would im- 
peach the national honor. They were, it must be admitted, in a 
better position to know and ascertain the facts and circumstances 
of the losses and to judge of the justice and validity of these 
claims than statesmen in this House who, born a half century 
after the last of the original claimants and every witness were 
in their graves, are now repeating the old interested cry of 
wrong and injustice and clamoring for payment on the ground 
that these century-aged claims are just and valid. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not also true that three Presi- 
dents during the period named have vetoed these very bills? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Presidents Pierce, Polk, and Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. KITCHEN. Yes; I was coming to that. In 1846, just 
before the close of the session, a bill was passed by Congress 
by a close yote appropriating for the payment of these claims. 
This “was the first bill ever passed in their behalf. President 
Polk vetoed the act. In discussing the validity of the claims, he 
said: 

I can perceive no legal or equitable grounds upon which this large 
appropriation can rest. 

And that proposed appropriation, thought then to be large 
enough to cover all claims, was more than a million dollars less 
than the amount of the findings of the Court of Claims up to 
date, and they still have more findings to make. Not only have 
claimants increased with the years, but also the amount of 
losses. Again, in 1855, near the close of an expiring Congress, a 
similar appropriation bill was passed. President Pierce vetoed 
it. No stronger, clearer discussion of the subject has been made 
than that contained in his veto message. He met and refuted 
every contention that had before, or -has since, been made in 
behalf of these claims. He declared that he had come to the 
*undoubting conviction” that there was “no ground on which 
to raise a liability of the United States.” In 1896, near the 
close of the session, a bill was passed making an appropriation 
to pay the so-called judgments of the Court of Claims, which 
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had been reported to Congress to that date. Mr. Cleveland 
vetced it. He concluded the discussion of the validity of these 
claims in his message in these words: 

In the light of all the facts and circumstances surrounding these 
spoliation claims, as they are called, none of them, in my opinion, 
should be paid. 

I shall again refer to Mr. Cleveland's veto message and the 
action of a Republican House on it. I desire here to call at- 
tention to the fact, and shall show it later, that the House never 
passed in an open contest on the floor any bill for these claims, 
except in the closing days of a session, and since the first find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, 25 years ago, only once has an 
appropriation passed after a contest and discussion on this 
floor, and that was in the closing hours—a day before, during 
an all-night session—of an expiring Congress, and only 10 min- 
utes’ discussion given to the subject. But time and time again, 
in every open contest on the floor, since the court’s findings, 
such bills for the payment have been defeated. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman explain why we should 
not respect the findings of fact and conclusions of law of the 
Court of Claims in these French spoliation claims as much as 
we should in the case of the southern war claims? I have 
spent my time in studying the decisions and the statutes, and I 
can see no reason why we should respect the findings of fact 
and the conclusions of law in one case and not in the other. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will now answer the gentleman as well as 
other gentlemen who have made similar inquiries. But, in the 
first place, let us see how these old claims got into the Court of 
Claims. For 80 or 90 years they had been hammering at Con- 
gress for payment. The original claimants, the actual sufferers 
of the losses, came, as I have shown before, to Congress imme- 
diately after the damages were inflicted, and they were turned 
down. They came again in 1803 and 1807. Congress again 
turned them down. Again they popped up in 1818. Again they 
were defeated. But still they came back in 1822 and 1824, and 
Congress ignored them. Congress could not get rid of them. 
It would turn them down and ignore them Congress after Con- 
gress for 10, 20, 30 years, for 50, 75 years; but back they would 
come, and back they did come with introduction of bills in every 
Congress and almost every session, with the possible exception 
of one or two, until 1864, and every time were turned down and 
ignored, except in 1846 and in 1855, when the acts were vetoed 
by Presidents Polk and Pierce. The claimants, their lobbyists, 
and lawyers would not be estopped by any act of Congress. It 
could not get rid of them. They would take no action of Con- 
gress as final except payment. As time went on one generation 
of claimants would die out and another would spring up, many 
times more numerous and more clamorous, the heirs of the 
original owners multiplying with each generation. Lobbyists 
and lawyers would grow in number and in noise. The only rest 
they ever gave Congress was between 1864 and 1872 and 1872 
and 1882, But in 1872 they were here, and Congress again 
ignored them. In 1882, 1884, and 1885 the claimants, as heirs 
and next of kin of the old owners, had multiplied into thousands 
and tens of thousands, “scattered,” as the Court of Claims 
said, “to the four quarters of the globe.” Some few were in 
every Member's district. The two insurance companies, the In- 
surance Company of the State of Pennsylvania and the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, with $825,000 interest in these 
old claims, had organized and kept up the fight for over 75 
years. Their officers, lawyers, and lobbyists in 1882 reorganized 
the fight with renewed vigor and determination. They de- 
manded and appealed and begged and lobbied Congress to pay 
them, but still it refused. For over 80 years they had persist- 
ently put their case before the only tribunal with authority to 
hear and determine, the Congress of the United States, and this 
tribunal as consistently and persistently refused a favorable 
decision. They got a new idea. They wanted to try a new tri- 
bunal, so they begged and appealed and lobbied to be sent to the 
Court of Claims, until finally Congress, in the closing days of 
an expiring term, on January 20, 1885, wearied almost to death 
by the continual lobbying and the appeals, all inspired by these 
two big insurance companies, from the thousand of remote 
heirs of the original sufferers—the Members being punched as 
they were from home by their remotely interested constitutents 
and pulled in Washington by the numerous and persistent lob- 
byists—passed the act sending these old, stale, repudiated claims 
to the Court of Claims. Members voted for this to get rid of 
the army of lawyers and lobbyists and the thousands of sup- 
posed individual claimants, increasing in number with the years, 
and the insurance companies that were eternally harrassing the 
life of the Members. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the gentleman from New York 
for a question. 

Mr. PARSONS. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman says that Congress just before it adjourned 
passed this act giving the Court of Claims jurisdiction of the 
French spoliation claims. It was not just before it adjourned; 
it was on January 20, six weeks before it adjourned. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said it was on January 20, 1885, which was 
near the close. 

The only argument advocates in this House of the payment 
of these claims make is that they went to the Court of Claims, 
and that the Court of Claims gave judgment in favor of them, 
binding the Government to their payment, which judgments, 
they say, should be respected, and that some of them have been 
paid. But for the action of this court there would not be a 
single argument upon the facts and upon the history of these 
claims to appeal to the conscience and judgment of any man 
in this House. But they cry in our faces, “The judgment of 
the court should be respected.” I deny emphatically that the 
decision, or findings, or action, or whatever you may call it, 
of this court is a judgment of a court. It is not a judgment 
such as in any way is binding as a legal or equitable or moral 
obligation on the part of the Government. The court did not 
and could not, under the act of 1885 committing these claims to 
it, render or undertake to render a judgment like ordinary 
judgments—adjudicating the rights of the parties, making it a 
fixed finality between the claimants and the Government as to 
the rights of either. Gentlemen in this Congress and in other 
Congresses have been misled by the false cry that the Court of 
Claims had settled the controversy between the claimants and 
the Government by rendering a final judgment against the 
Government. Gentlemen who shout “judgment of the court” 
to us certainly must be ignorant of the very act which sent them 
to the court. Congress in that act purposely refused to vest 
this court with judicial powers in the premises. It refused to 
permit its action or findings to be judgments of the court, and 
to be a final judicial adjudication of the rights of the parties, 
or to fix finally the relations between the claimants and the 
Government. Congress knew that to give it the power to render 
a judgment, fixing as a finality the supposed rights of the 
parties and the Government by which it might impose upon the 
Government a legal or moral obligation to pay millions of dol- 
lars for damages sustained on the high seas over 90 years be- 
fore, when much of the evidence in the lapse of those long years 
must have been lost, when every original claimant or sufferer 
and every witness to the events of those times had been in his 
grave for a half century, would be a mockery and an outrage. 
It therefore safeguarded in every way by the act itself the 
Government from being bound by such findings. The act ex- 
pressly declares— 

Such findings and report of the court shall be taken as merely ad- 
visory to the law and facts found. 

It further declared that— 
the action and the findings of the court shall not conclude either the 
claimants or Congress. 

Yet, not satisfied with these provisions, which clearly seem to 
be sufficiently protecting, Congress, as a further caution, con- 
cluded the act with this clear and emphatic provision: 

And nothing in this act shall be construed as committing the United 
States to the payment of any such claims. 

The act is itself an express notice by Congress, both to the 
court and to the claimants and to all future Congresses, that 
the court’s action or finding shall in no way be construed as a 
judgment of the court, and can not constitute in any way either 
a legal, equitable, or moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pay any of these claims. The court itself realized 
that it had no such power, and that no such jurisdiction was 
conferred upon it by the act. In the Gray case, it being the first 
and the alleged test case, the court declared that its— 
conclusions are to be taken, both as to law and facts, as advisory, and 
not conclusive upon either party, the claimants or the Government. 

So peculiar a jurisdiction, says the court— 
was possibly never before conferred upon a strictly judicial tribunal. 


Gentlemen who advocate these claims often speak of this act 
and often quote from it, but they always fail to call attention to 
the provisions which I have cited. The report, from which the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Claims [Mr. Prince] 
has read to this House many abstracts, is misleading. I do 
not say intentionally so, but it misleads this House in respect to 
the jurisdiction of the court over these claims. It quotes a 
part of the act but omits those provisions to which I have 
called the attention of the House. I do not know who pre- 
pared this report, but I do not believe there is a man on our 
committee who is smart enough to prepare a report as big and 
as good as this is to sustain claims as bad as these are. 
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Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. PRINCE. Does the gentleman recall that we had public 
hearings and there were presented to the committee facts upon 
which a report like this could be made? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I remember some hearings. 

Mr. PRINCE. Does the gentleman remember that here is a 
list of every report that Congress has made and the action taken 
upon it, which is a matter of record in the report in the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The reports on these claims have been got- 
ten up by slow degrees through the last 100 years, a little 
‘added to it every 10 or 15 years, and finally this report, or most 
of it at least, was put together by the president of an insurance 
company that wants to get its fingers into the Federal Treas- 
ury, by virtue of these proceedings, to the tune of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr, PRINCE. Not one dollar of which is carried in the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know that; but if these claims pass they 
will come here and say, “ You have passed these claims after a 
vigorous fight, on the judgments of the Court of Claims, and you 
have paid all now except ours, and it is right that you should 
pay us.” The chairman of our committee, following the report 
of the subcommittee and so directed by the subcommittee, was 
ready before the Committee on Claims to offer an amendment, 
putting in the $1,458,738.75 alleged to be due these insurance 
companies and included in these so-called judgments for under- 
writing the risks on the vessels and cargoes 115 years ago. 

Mr. PRINCE. And let me say that the chairman of the 
committee has no such intention of offering any such amend- 
ment as the gentleman has stated. It never has been in his 
mind, is not in his mind now, and he will never offer such an 
amendment, 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not now on the floor; but it was offered 
in our committee on the favorable report of the subcommittee, 
and this report, which I hold in my hands and from which the 
gentleman has been quoting, shows that the insurance com- 
panies’ claims were to go in as an amendment. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. SWASEY. I desire to know—and the gentleman seems 
to impeach the findings of the court 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, just ask the question. 

Mr. SWASEY. Does the gentleman intend to impeach the 
findings of the court in the spoliation claims and then desire us 
to believe the findings in the other claims? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will come to this so-called impeachment of 
the court suggestion presently. 

Mr. SWASEY. One question more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I can not yield. If I have time Iam 
going to answer all of your questions. 

Mr. SWASEY. I will not ask anything very long. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I haye plenty of time I will answer the 
question. You know my time is limited by agreement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just one minute. When I get through, if I 
have any time, then the gentlemen can ask me all the questions 
they want and I will gladly answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, the splendid chairman of our commit- 
tee I do not believe has as good a memory as I have, and as the 
other members of that committee have, because I remember he 
distinctly said to our committee, Gentlemen, if these bills 
should be paid, here are some amendments for the payment of 
the findings of the court for the insurance companies which I 
am directed by the subcommittee to offer,” and that was dis- 
cussed without taking action. Finally, one day the insurance 
companies themselves came and said, “ Well, do not put ours in 
now. It will make the bill too big. We will come in later.” 
This is my recollection of what took place. This was not in 
executive session, either, and my recollection is corroborated by 
this would-be report, already prepared and printed and ready 
to be presented to the House if the committee had not adversed 
these claims. 

I have attempted to show to the House that, by the very act 
committing these claims to the Court of Claims, the action or 
findings of the court were not intended to have any binding 
force, either in law, equity, or morals, on the Government; that 
its findings both as to law and facts were simply advisory. In 
this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that, though 
the act requires the court to give its “conclusions of fact and 
law as may affect the liability of the United States,” the right 
and power in the Government to appeal to the Supreme Court was 
denied it. None of these cases have ever been presented to the 
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Supreme Court, and no opportunity has ever been given our 
highest tribunal to review the findings of law by the Court of 
Claims, Certainly the Government, to be bound by any findings 
of law, should be given the right and opportunity to appeal 
to the Supreme Court for its decision upon it. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. For a short question. 

Mr. PARSONS. Is not the finding of fact—and it is merely 
a finding of fact—under the Tucker Act, under which these 
southern war claims are reported, merely advisory, also? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Most of these war claims were sent to the 
court under the Bowman Act. 

Mr. PARSONS. I beg to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
Tucker Act and to ask the gentleman if he can find in section 14 
of the act anything that shows that Congress should pay the 
findings of the court? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. If the gentleman will be a little patient 
I will come to the southern war claims and the findings of the 
court as to them presently. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of the fact that Congress expressly 
by the act itself declared that the court’s action or conclusions 
as to the law and facts found should be merely advisory; that 
its findings should not conclude either the claimants or Con- 
gress; in face of the fact that the act specifically provided that 
it should in no way be construed as committing the Govern- 
ment to the payment of any such claims, advocates of these 
repudiated claims ask if we are going to “impeach the court 
by refusing to pay.” If a refusal to pay is an impeachment of 
the court, then, sir, both Republican and Democratic Houses 
have time and time again impeached this court, because time 
and time again since the findings of the court and its reports 
to Congress, this House, sometimes Republican and sometimes 
Democratic, has votéd down an appropriation for the payment 
of these so-called judgments on the ground that they are not 
obligations of the Government and ought not to be paid. 

Every time any of the French spoliation claims, even after 
the findings of the Court of Claims, went before this House in 
a fair and open contest they were overwhelmingly defeated. 
In 1888, less than two years after the report of the court in the 
first cases before it, an effort was made to secure an appropria- 
tion to pay these so-called judgments, the members of the 
Appropriations Committee made an adverse report against them. 

Again, in 1889, they had been included in the deficiency bill 
in the Senate and the House conferees forced the conference 
committee to drop them. Again, in 1890, after the Senate had 
put them in the deficiency bill, an open fight in the House was 
made in their favor and a large majority of the House refused 
to concur in the Senate’s action. But in 1891 the friends of these 
repudiated claims, knowing their former fate in an open fight 
in the House, after the Senate had again included them in the 
deficiency bill, managed to slip it through the House without 
dissent, and, perhaps, without the knowledge of anyone except 
its friends, in the last hours of an all-night session, on March 
8, 1891, at the very close of an expiring Congress. 

But in 1892, the Senate having again tacked an appropriation 
on the deficiency bill, and it being discovered by Members of the 
House, an open fight again was made, and again the appropria- 
tion was overwhelmingly defeated. In 1893 another appropria- 
tion was asked for, and after similar action in the Senate by in- 
cluding them in the deficiency bill, another fight was made 
and thé advocates of these same old repudiated claims met an- 
other crushing defeat in their efforts to pay these so-called 
judgments. And they were defeated again in 1895. So, if the 
refusal to pay the so-called “judgments” was an impeachment 
of the court, the court was impeached in 1888 by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and in 1889 by the conference committee. It 
was again impeached by the House of Representatives in 1890 
and again in 1891 and again in 1892 and again in 1893 and 
again in 1895. And still they cry, “ Do not impeach the court!” 
The House in each of these years, whether Democratic or Re- 
publican, knew, and so recorded itself, that these findings of the 
court were not binding upon Congress and were not judgments 
of the court, were not final adjudication of the rights of the 
parties, imposing any obligation on the Government to pay. 
But in 1896 an appropriation to pay the claims included in the 
findings of the court, after having been put on the deficiency bill 
in the Senate, did pass, by a record vote, the House. It went to 
President Cleveland for his approval. Mr. Cleveland vetoed it, 
and in a clear, strong message conclusively showed that these 
claims should be rejected, declaring that they were not valid 
claims against the Government. But now, after the veto, what 
took place? The bill had carried in the House by a good ma- 
jority, yet after Cleveland sent that veto message to the House 
with unanswerable arguments against the justice and validity 
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of these claims, their friends could not muster but 39 votes in 
its favor, while 171 were recorded against it. Cleveland had 
convinced nearly every Member of the House of the absolute 
groundlessness of these claims. 

Did Mr. Cleveland by his veto impeach the court, and was 
the House, largely Republican, in standing by the President 
after learning the nature and the history of these claims, also 
impeaching the court? But they tell us that some of these 
claims, backed by the findings of the court, have been paid. 
Gentlemen, since December, 1886, when the court, under the act 
of 1885, first begun to grind out its favorable findings for claim- 
ants upon such evidence as could be gathered after the lapse 
of more than 90 years only one appropriation for their pay- 
ment has been passed by the House in open contest with full 
opportunity for discussion, and that was in 1896, and then, as 
I have shown, the President vetoed it, and after the veto, by 
an almost unanimous vote, the House stood with the President 
and against payment. Now, after this veto by President Cleve- 
land and the emphatic stamp of disapproval placed on these 
old repudiated claims, even after the favorable findings of the 
court by the House, their friends and advocates never after- 
wards dared to make an open fight before the House, but 
quietly secured the Senate to put them in some omnibus Dill, 
or some appropraition bill, and afterwards sneaked them 
through conference or the House with the “silent tread of a 
cat.” There is hardly a man on this floor who remembers how 
and when the three or four million dollars which have hereto- 
fore been appropriated got through this House. I asked this 
afternoon, during the speech of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Price], if any man could remember how and when these 
appropriations were made. I believe my friend, Mr. Mann, 
was the only one who had any recollection of them. He re- 
membered one in 1899, and he voted against it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. So do I. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. But how did this appropria- 
tion get through in 1899? In the early morning of March 3, 
after an all night’s session, in the rush and turmoil of the 
hours of another expiring Congress, another deficiency bill con- 
ference report, with an appropriation for their payment tacked 
on in the Senate, was brought in by the conferees, and without 
opportunity for Members to investigate and with only about 10 
minutes given to the discussion of these claims, it was put 
through by a yea-and-nay yote. It was hooked onto other 
appropriations in the bill, and thus lumped together the con- 
ference report went through, but not without a recorded protest 
of 89 Members. But this report, from which my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] has often quoted to-night, declares, on 
page 9— 

Since 1896, the date of the last report on the same from this com- 
mittee, the subject has not been before it for consideration until the 

nt Congress. The reason of this has that these claims, 
since that date, have been included as Senate amendments to the omni- 
bus claims bill, etc. 

On page 21, I read from the same report: 

During the last 14 years there has been no debate or dissent in the 
acceptance of the Senate amendments for these claims. 

How softly and quietly have they been slipped in from time 
to time when opportunity presented itself to their friends and 
advocates! 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman look—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is going to have an hour for 
another speech. Look where? 

Mr. PRINCE. On page 89, and see what it says there. 

Mr. KITCHIN. How do you know it is right or not? 
never read this, I believe. 

Mr. PRINCE. I have read every word of it, 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is telling me to look in what? In the 
brief of Mr. Scattergood, the president of this Philadelphia in- 
surance company, and that company alone has over $300,000 of 
the claims findings by the court, and a cooperating insurance 
company has over $500,000. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I will say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina that he is sitting in the gallery, and has been 
sitting there for the past week. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He ought to sit there. He is interested, and 
ought to stay there and see that the House looks after his 
company’s interest. But we ought to stay here and see that the 
House looks after the people's interests. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina object to paying an honest creditor, even though he has 
means? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; but I have shown the gentleman and 
the House that precedent actions of this House for over 100 
years are against the yalidity and justice of these claims. I 
have shown that Congress after Congress for 113 years have 
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repudiated them, both before and after these so-called judg- 
ments of the court; that President after President—contem- 
poraries of the original claimants—ignored them; that two 
Presidents vetoed them before the act of 1885 and one vetoed 


them after the act. If the present claimants thought these 
bills were just and honest and the House would sustain 
them, why did they not, after the veto of 1896, come into 
this House and openly make the fight, as they were forced 
to do in the six sessions before, where they got licked every 
time? Not one of the measures including these claims went, 
as it ought, to any Committee on Claims in the House. They 
were always put on by the Senate to some bill and sent to 
conference. What does this report show from which the gen- 
teman from Illinois [Mr, Prince] reads? It shows “the con- 
ferees examined into them.” Yes; they were examined by the 
conferees—not by a committee of the House, not by the House. 
Then the report of the conferees came in with millions of other 
appropriations in it. Nobody knew about these claims, No- 
body had time to make investigation. They were the judgments 
of the court, their friends explained. So the appropriation 
passed under the impression of the Members that they were 
court judgments, which bound the Government to payment. 
Gentlemen, you haye asked me about the court’s findings in 
respect to these war claims. 

Mr. PARSONS. I ask you now—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Every single one of these war claims 
A pe PARSONS. Is it a judgment, or merely a finding of 
acts 

Mr. KITCHIN. The acts under which every one of these war 
claims went to the Court of Claims were general acts, known 
as the Bowman and Tucker Acts. Most of them went there 
under the Bowman Act. The House or a committee of the 
House under the Bowman Act can send any claims of any kind 
to the Court of Claims for the findings of fact, to be reported 
either to the House or the committee. There are no restricting, 
qualifying provisions giving notice to the claimants and the 
court that the Government should in no way be committed to 
payment under the findings. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman tell me whether they 
were judgments or not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are not judgments, but findings of facts 
merely; and such findings are reported to Congress for its 
action, to be modified, reversed, approved, or ignored or re- 
pudiated, as it may see fit. 

Foye PARSONS. Were they findings of fact or conclusions 
of law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Findings of fact only. No question of law 
was involved. No disputed point of law has ever arisen in these 
eases. If so, the Government and the claimants should have 
been given the right of appeal to the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress or the House did not wait 90 or 100 years, a half of a 
century after every original owner, every eyewitness to the 
facts and circumstances connected with the claims, had been 
dead, before sending them to the court for findings of fact. 
If so, I would be opposed to them, even on the findings of the 
court. But they were sent to the court for findings within 
20 or 25 years after the property was taken, or the liability of 
the Government was incurred, while the original owners and all 
eyewitnesses were living. Eyewitnesses, as well as the owners, 
were examined. The officers of the Union Armies who took and 
received the property were examined. In many cases the 
original vouchers given at the time by the officers were 


| duced. No one, so far as I know, has ever denied the original 


liability of the Government to pay these claims, No one dis- 


| putes the facts upon which they are based. No one challenges 


the correctness of the court's findings. No one, even on this 
floor, now denies the justice of them; and yet gentlemen affect 
to see no difference between such claims and findings of fact by 
the court with respect to them and the century-old and century- 
condemned spoliation claims and the findings of the court with 
respect to them 50 years after all the original owners and all 
the witnesses were dead. 

Mr. PARSONS. Does the gentleman undertake to say that 
the jurisdiction of the court as tò these claims under the 
Tucker and Bowman Acts is other than advisory? 

Mr. MANN. As to these war claims findings, is it not a fact 
that the committee of Congress has always considered that the 
mere finding of the court was not obligatory, and is it not a 
fact that the committee has always rejected more or less of the 
findings and endeavored to pass upon the merits, based upon 


the findings of the facts? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is right. The findings are not 


judgments of the court, as I have explained, binding upon the 
Government to pay, but are simply findings of fact to be re- 
ported to Congress or the committee which sent them to the 
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court, and it is with the committee or Congress to pass upon 
the merits of the claims. I wish to call attention to another 
provision in the act of 1885. It authorized the court to take 
suitable testimony,” historie“ and“ documentary“ evidence; 
that is, any kind of writing, whether contemporary or not. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Any old thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; any old thing. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And in a hundred years they 
may accept Scattergood's report. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; as my friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hens] remarks, 100 years hence they will take Scattergood's 
report as evidence of the justice of the claims. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. KrrehiIN] yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It is a fact, is it not, in regard 
to these war claims that the Government sends its own attorney 
and examiner out into the field and examines the witnesses as 
to the facts and that those facts are the basis of the findings 
of the court? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the gentleman is correct. 

They say that the Government in the last few years has estab- 
lished the policy of paying these claims. But I remind the 
House it also for a hundred years established the policy of not 
paying them, It established the policy of not paying them, 
even after the court’s finding, by five affirmative, positive 
denials of their justice and refusals to pay. The policy to 
pay has been quiet, smooth, smart, doubtful. The policy not 
to pay has been open, bold, persistent, consistent. 

Mr. Chairman, even if I should concede, which I do not, 
that these spoliation claims were originally just and valid, then 
it would be exceedingly doubtful whether it would be our duty 
at this late day to pay them. If any wrong and injustice has 
been done to any or by any, it was done to the original suf- 
ferers and their children by our forefathers a century ago. 
Even if originally they were just and valid, which I positively 
deny, it would be a bad and dangerous policy for us now to 
pay them. I can go back now and hunt through 100 years 
of our history and almost bankrupt the Government with 
claims which, according to evidence we can gather now, would 
perhaps have some moral or equitable basis if no time limita- 
tion is put upon them. If I had time I could this moment pos- 
sibly recount $200,000,000 of claims not over 75 years old that, 
from what we can learn in this day and time, would seem to 
have some basis for their validity. But if just and equitable 
they were obligations for other generations to meet and not for 
this. Gentlemen, suppose that these claims are just, to whom 
would the payment go now? You would have to take a micro- 
scope to find in the veins of any of these thousands of clamorous 
claimants a drop of blood of the original owners. 

The money would go to Tom, Dick, and Harry, a great-great- 
great, and so forth, grandchild, a great-great-great, and so 
forth, grandnephew, or a tenth, twentieth, or twenty-seventh 
cousin. The Court of Claims in the Gray case, the first and 
leading case on these claims, replying to the contention that the 
act required it to find the next of kin to whom the money should 
be paid, declared that it was a physical impossibility for it 
to ascertain who as heirs and next of kin were present owners 
of the claims, and “the rights of thousands of descendants 
and devisees of the original claimants who are now scattered 
in all human probability to the four quarters of the globe.” 
It was in 1886 when the court spoke thus of the thousands of 
remote descendants, and now 25 years later these thousands have 
multiplied into many more thousands of more remote heirs and 
next of kin. It would be an outrage upon the Treasury and a 
reckless throwing away of the people’s money to now appro- 
priate millions of dollars to pay these scattered thousands and 
tens of thousands of remote heirs and next of kin, when it is 
admitted by all, even admitted by the Court of Claims itself, 
that the validity and justice of these claims have been in 
doubt and controversy from the very beginning for more than 
a hundred years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, after a most thorough and exhaustive 
examination and investigation of the whole subject of these 
French spoliation claims, I have, in the language of President 
Pierce, come to the “undoubting conviction” that they never 
had the basis for either a legal, equitable, or moral obligation 
on the part of the Government. Gentlemen, it is not these 
thousands of remote descendants that are keeping up the fight 
and the lobbying year after year and decade after decade, but 
it is the insurance companies who are doing it in order to get 
Congress to transfer $1,458,000 out of the Treasury into their 
pockets. 

Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi. 
get? 


How much do the lobbyists 


Mr. KITCHIN. I suppose the lawyers and lobbyists get 
from 333 to 50 per cent of each original claim. 

Mr. MANN. I was just going to ask how much the agents 
would get. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The claimants, gentlemen, in your district or 
mine who are being inspired by these insurance companies to 
punch us from home into favoring these claims will get precious 
little out of any appropriation we can make. The lawyers and 
lobbying agents will receive ten times more than any individual 
claimant. They get from 334 to 50 per cent of the whole of the 
original claim, while the remaining is subdivided into tens and 
hundreds of the next of kin of the original claimant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask fof just two minutes more. 

Mr. PRINCE. I would be glad to yield the time, but I can 
not do so. I have more demands for time than I possibly can 
accede to. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have two minutes. 

Mr. MANN. That is not in order. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will yield to the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovssarp], and if he wishes to yield a minute to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina he can do so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will give the gentleman a minute. He 
declined to answer some of my questions, but I will give him a 
minute. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, if I believed that these claims 
were just in the beginning, as I said, I would then hesitate a 
long time before at this late day I would vote $2,500,000 of the 
people’s money out of the Treasury to pay these remote heirs 
and the insurance companies. I fear there is a plan on foot 
here, not by my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in his fili- 
buster 

Mr. MANN. I am not filibustering. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is a plan on foot, if these spoliation 
claims are defeated here and the war claims are passed, to have 
the Senate tack them on again to the war claims, and to bring 
back both the war claims and spoliation claims in one bill, so 
that in the last days of this Congress it is hoped that enough of 
our southern Democrats, whose constituents have claims in the 
war-claims bill, will join with the advocates of the French spoli- 
ation claims and pass both through this House. I want to say 
that as much as I believe in the justice of these war claims, 
when the French spoliation claims are yoked together with them 
in one bill I am going to vote against all of them, for neither 
my conscience nor my people will sustain me in voting millions 
for these unjust, condemned, and repudiated claims in any bill. 
[Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Brovssarp] is recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, I cheerfully yielded a 
minute of my time to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KırcHIN], because I recognize in him my leader in the next 
Congress, and I made a statement to him that I want to carry 
out. That was that if he answered my questions I would yield 
some of my time to him. 

I am surprised at the attitude of the gentleman who makes 
the statement he does in reference to these claims. I want to 
say now that I have not one of these claimants in my district, 
nor do I know one of them, even excluding the gentleman so 
well known by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
ForD], and identified by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrceut], as sitting in the gallery here. 

There is not a single cent of all of this appropriation that 
will go into my district, or even into my State, so far as I 
know, and so far as I am concerned it will have no effect upon 
me; but a proposition which requires that the judgment of the 
same court shall be paid to one section of our country and be 
denied to another section of it, is so obnoxious to my sense of 
justice, fairness, and honesty that I resent the assertions being 
made upon this floor that some gentlemen, or possibly some cor- 
poration that may have a just claim, shall be deprived of it be- 
cause forsooth it may have some means beyond the claim which 
is pending in this bill. That proposition seems to me so unjust 
that I can not refrain from taking the position I do take upon 
this question. 

In all fairness, my friend from North Carolina should have 
said to the committee in addressing it at length that starting 
with Thomas Jefferson, including that great galaxy of states- 
men that have written their fame on the pages of the history of 
our country, have indorsed this proposition as an honorable 
claim, and that they should be paid. I for one stand here to 
try in so far as I can to have them paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that I had 
five minutes, and I only yielded one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for one 
minute more. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I can not in one minute explain the po- 
sition of this entire proposition, but there is no one on this 
floor that has a better right to speak for the French spoliation 


claims than I myself. I belong to that race of people who 
loaned their money, their war vessels, and their individuals in 
the defense of this country and in establishing this Republic. 
{Applause.] This is an honest judgment, and as an honest 
judgment I stand here as a defendant of that race, appealing 
for equal justice to all claimants, and they are all Americans 
and are as much entitled to be paid, whether they live in New 
England or any other portion of the country, as those who live 
in the South and are claimants for the war claims. One is 
entitled to consideration as much as the other. As I stand 
here to-day, I am simply pleading for justice and for the hon- 
esty of the American Republic in settling all of its claims in 
behalf of all of its claimants, especially when all of them 
are American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Swasey]. 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, am surprised that any 
gentleman on the floor of this House will attempt to impeach 
the judgment of the Court of Claims in the one case and at- 
tempt to uphold it in the other. The gentleman has said that 
there was no reason assigned for the veto of these claims by 
any of the prior Presidents. I find in the report this language 
used by President Polk: 

In interposing my objection to its becoming a law, I am truly sensible 
that it should be an extreme case which would make it the duty of the 
Executive to withhold his approval of any bill by Congress upon the 
ground of its inexpediency alone. Such a case I consider this to be. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the Court of 
Claims in either instance have entered a judgment, but I did 
find the language used by the court with reference to these spoli- 
ation claims to state that their conclusions are conclusions of 
law. In the case of the war claims they only find conclusions of 
fact. 

Now, if we are to turn down and disregard the findings of 
the Court of Claims not only upon questions of fact but con- 
clusions ef law, what shall we do with the war claims where 
they find only conclusions of fact? 

Something has been said about the age of these claims. The 
one may be 100 years old and the other 50 years old, but they 
were referred to the same court to find that which Congress 
needed. Congress needed the facts in the one case and they 
have got the facts and the law, and they have only conclusions 
of fact in the other case. 

If the law was plain, if the law was clear to the Court of 
Claims, why did they not give us the conclusions of law with 
reference to the later claims, and why did they make that dis- 
crimination, that distinction? I am constrained to take this 
position: I believe it is the duty of this great Government to 
pay every dollar of its honest indebtedness and to pay it 
promptly, giving to each creditor his honest due. Our Gov- 
ernment should be all honor. It can not afford to be otherwise. 
If it is just to pay the war claims upon findings of fact alone, 
what can you say should be done with the spoliation claims, 
that are based upon the findings of the same court upon ques- 
tions of fact and law too? I am either for the payment of the 
whole or I am for the payment of none. There is where I 
stand. If we are to disregard and impeach the finding of the 
court, it applies to one just as well as to the other, and I am 
opposed to the payment of any or I am in favor of the honest 
payment of all. [Applause.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PRINCE. I will not use it all. Mr. Chairman, Congress 
passed an act in 1885 authorizing the Court of Claims to pass 
upon the French spoliation claims. It provided that the Goy- 
ernment should be protected by officers of the law. It pro- 
vided that such findings and reports of the court shall be taken 
to be merely advisory as to the law and facts found and shall 
not conclude either the claimant or Congress. I have at no 
time hel@ that they were in the nature of a judgment. I have 
at no time held that the findings in war claims were in the 
nature of a judgment. The same court, made up of the same 
judges, sitting on the same bench, in the same building, hear- 
ing the same kind of cases, renders the same kind of opinion 
of facts in one class of claims at one moment, of French spolia- 
tion claims in the other, and you are in favor of adhering to 
the finding.of the court when it says war claims, and you deny 


the findings of the same court one hour later when it renders a 
finding of facts in the other. 
Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
Mr. PRINCE. Yes. ; 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I desire to know, because I wish 
to do what is right about the matter, why there is any necessity 
for combining the two different sets of claims. Why would it 
not be better, fairer, and juster to consider them separately 
according to their own merits? 

Mr. PRINCE. In answer to the gentleman I would say this: 
We did not tack them on, The Senate sent us the bill, It is 
for our action. I have not tacked them on. The bill has come 
to this committee. The committee has reported it to the House. 
It is for the House, through the Committee of the Whole, to 
determine what it wants to do with it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Would it not be better for us to 
reject these claims tacked on by the Senate and let them come 
up in the regular order on their own merits, and not submit to 
their tacking on things that we have not considered? 

Mr. PRINCE. In answer to the gentleman I would say this: 
The Senate of the United States has but one Committee on 
Claims, which has jurisdiction of all private claims. The House 
has four—the Committees on Private Claims, Private Land 
Claims, Indian Affairs, and War Claims. Where one has juris- 
diction of all kinds of claims, can we determine what it shall 
do or shall not do? They have seen fit, having jurisdiction over 
all kinds of claims, to combine it in one bill, and it is given to 
the House in that capacity, 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes; it originated in another body, where they 
have but one Committee on Claims, taking jurisdiction of all 
kinds of claims. It has come as a Senate bill to this body. It 
is not the action of this body to combine it, but it for this body 
to determine what it wants to do with it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does not the gentleman believe 
that ordinarily and in this case it would be better to consider 
these matters in separate bills? 

Mr. PRINCE. That is not for us to determine, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. We have now the Senate bill before us, includ- 
ing the French spoliation claims, and as to them the gentle- 
man's committee has made a recommendation that they be 
stricken out. 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. We have on the calendar, reported from the 
Committee on War Claims, a war-claims bill (H. R. 32767), 
which it is proposed to offer as an amendment to this bill. 
Will the gentleman accept this proposition: That the committee 
set aside every other proceeding on the Senate bill and pass the 
House war-claims bill, and the Senate can pass that? 

Mr. PRINCE. I answer my colleague in this way: I have 
no authority to say that, but if it is the will of the House I am 
content to abide by the will of the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why can we not come to some 
kind of an understanding of that kind? 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to vote for the House war-claims 
bill. 

Mr. PRINCE. My colleague on the committee is arguing to 
the House with reference to claims that are not pending in this 
body. It is done here on the plan of men practicing law that 
we call in the West “cuttle fishing.” The cuttle fish is a fish 
that swims around other fish and issues from his body an inky 
substance to becloud the water so the other fish can not see 
what is going on. That is what is called a cuttle-fish argument. 
The question here is whether we will pass this bill, not whether 
we will take up some other that is not before the committee 
and will not be before the committee in any form or shape. 
There are three propositions before this committee—war claims, 
French spoliation claims, that have nothing to do with the in- 
surance companies whatever, and they are not before this com- 
mittee in any shape, form, or manner, nor will they be before 
this committee, and the other is the overtime navy-yard claims. 
Those are the three questions. If the committee desires to sep- 
arate them and pass only war claims, well and good, but if you 
do it, it is my judgment, as I have said before, we have wasted 
all of this time and not one single, solitary bill will pass or eyer 
become a law as a result of such division. 

Mr. KOPP. Is it the gentleman’s judgment, then, this bill 
can not become a law unless it becomes a law with the French 
spoliation claims as a part of it? 

Mr. PRINCE. That is my judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who makes that kind of a statement to 
give the gentleman a basis to make that assertion? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


THa 


Mr. PRINCE. I say this, if this bill passes with only the 
war Claims and it goes to the other body, they will add the 
French spoliation claims; and if I am on the conference com- 
mittee I want to say to you fairly I will never concede until 
I come back to this House and the House ratifies the action. 
[Applause.] Now, if you are against the French spoliation 
claims, I will hold you against them to the end of the session. 
I will tell you that frankly, because your action upon this bill 
will guide my course and I will do what you direct me to do, 
but do not find fault with me if your bill fails. 

A Member. We will not. 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, I am done. I have told you the facts, 
ani I have had some experience in this body, and I want to say 
o you—— 

Mr. MANN. So have I, and I do not think that kind of 
a statement binds anybody after they get into conference, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PRINCE. Well, I want to say to my colleague—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PRINCE. I want to say to my colleague you sent me over 
there on the overtime letter carriers’ bill, and I never flinched. 

Mr. MANN. I have every confidence in my colleague. 

Mr. PRINCE. I did what you told me on three other con- 
ferences, and I came back with the goods. You sent me out, 
and I got them. 

Mr. MANN. You would on this bill if they would let you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise, appropriated, to claimants named in this act the 
several sums appropriated herein, the same being in full for and the 


receipt of the same to be taken and accepted in each case as a full and 
final release and discharge of thelr respective claims, namely : 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a substitute to the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I wish to give notice at this time 
that if the substitute is adopted I shall move to strike out the 
panes as they are read down to and including line 9 on 
page 47. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I understand it is a bill which 
the gentleman is offering as a substitute. Will he kindly give 
us the number so that we can follow it? 

Mr. LAW. It is House bill 32767. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is that the House bill on war claims? 

Mr. LAW. Yes; or, rather, it is the first 100 pages of that 


Mr. SWASEY. What do you strike out? 

Mr. LAW. Down to spoliation claims, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman offer the 
entire bill as a substitute for the first item in the bill? 

Mr. LAW. As a substitute for the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The paragraph has not been 
read under the five-minute rule, has it? 

Mr. LAW. It has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph has been read. 

Mr. KENDALL. Is it the holding of the Chair that para- 
graph 1 ends at the top of page 2? 

Mr. LAW. At the end of line 9 on the first page. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of line 9. 

Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Chairman, a further inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KENDALL. Under the rule is it not necessary that the 
bill be read by sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in answer to the 
parliamentary inquiry, that the only provision in the rules of the 
House touching the subject is found in clause 6 of Rule XXIII. 
which recognizes the right of the committee to read a bill by 
paragraphs. 

The Chair is aware of the statement in the Manual that 
general appropriation bills and revenue bills shall be read by 
paragraphs and other bills by sections. The Chair does not 
find any precedents which distinctly sustain that proposition. 
The Manual refers to two rulings in Hinds’ Precedents, but 
the Chair found, upon examination, that the first ruling, which 
was made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], 
was made when a general appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration. The second ruling, which was made by Mr. Bur- 
rows, of Michigan, was when a revenue bill was under consid- 
eration, and those rulings go no further than to hold ‘that those 
particular bills should be read by clauses or paragraphs. This 
is a bill of 188 pages, with only 4 sections, The first section 
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includes 183 pages, divided into hundreds of paragraphs. This 
is not a general appropriation bill, but it is an appropriation 
bill, and it is arranged principally by paragraphs and not by 
sections. The Chair thinks that when a bill is mainly arranged 
by paragraphs, each paragraph dealing with a distinct and inde- 
pendent proposition, it ought to be read by paragraphs, and the 
Chair holds that this bill should be read by paragraphs. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] now offers an 
amendment to the paragraph which has just been read, in the 
nature of a substitute, covering not merely that paragraph, but 
many succeeding paragraphs, down to line 9 on page 47. 

Mr. LAW. Down to and including line 9, on page 47. 

The CHAIRMAN. With a notice on the part of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Law] that if this substitute is agreed to he 
will move to strike out the paragraphs down to that point as 
they are read. 

The Clerk will report the substitute. 

Mr. CULLOP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CUL- 
LoP] will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CULLOP. Would it be in order as the amendment is 
read by sections to offer amendments to the reading now? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The substitute being an amendment, it must 
be read as a single proposition. When it has been read it is 
then in order to move amendments to any part of the substitute. 

Mr. CULLOP. Before it is voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Before it is voted upon. 

Pye CULLOP. And at the conclusion of the first reading 
of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. At the conclusion of the reading. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I was going to reserve a point of 
order so as to put gentlemen on notice. Of course, the amend- 
ment has not been read. I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this whole substitute has to be 
read now? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has to be read, 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman has a real point of order that 
will take it out, it looks like a great deal of time might be 
saved by having it raised now and having it disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. I have done everything I could to save time. 

Mr. SIMS. I mean if it is really subject to a point of order. 
You know what the amendment is. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment has not yet been read, and I 
never have read all of it. I have read a couple of pages and 
I found two items just alike on the two pages. f 

Mr. SIMS. You know what it is, though. If the gentleman 
has a real point of order and it is sustained, what is the use 
of using all this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is within his rights. 

Mr. SIMS. He is always within his rights, 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ascertain if it is possible in the 
House now, if this bill were disposed of, to take up the war- 
claims bill, which is the amendment now being offered. 


The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire of the gentleman 


whether there are other claims bills on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. There are other claims bills reported by the 
Committee on Claims on the calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion the preference 
should be given to any gentleman who desires to call up a bill 
reported by the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a gentleman should desire to call up a 
bill reported by the Commitee on Claims, and the committee 
should vote not to take it up, and that action should be taken 
upon each of the bills, would it then be in order to take up the 
bill reported from the Committee on War Claims? 

The Chair thinks it would change the law. 

Mr. LAW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] 
is recognized. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to the fact that I do not offer all of 
the substitute, House bill 32767, but only the first 100 pages 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order now to 
offer a preferential motion—a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. MANN. Then I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the enacting clause. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were—ayes 43, noes 21. 

So the motion was agreed to. - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 32767) for the 
allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims 
under the provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and 
March 8, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and Tucker 
Acts. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to me that some disposition 
should be made of the previous bill in a report to the House. 

Mr. MANN. I move that it be reported back with an adverse 
recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves that the Senate bill 7971 be laid aside and reported back 
with the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. That order will be made. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I now move that the committee 
take up for consideration House bill 32767. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee take up for consideration House bill 32767. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be. and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to claimants in this act named 
the several sums appropriated herein, the same being in full for and 
the receipt of the same to be taken and accepted in each case as a 
full and final release and discharge of their respective claims, namely : 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. ‘ . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sns] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STANLEY. Was there any objection made, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was charged with making 
the objection, but I did not make it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvcuHes] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

(The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill, beginning 
on page 2, line 11.) 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lenroor). The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Huemes] asks unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 
ceed with the reading. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. Chairman, what bill is the Clerk 
reading now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is H. R. 32767, offered as an orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. By whom introduced? By whom re- 
quested ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois made a mo- 
tion that this bill be reported. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I did not hear the first section 
of the bill reported. I would like to have it reported all over 
again, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. The Clerk will pro- 


ceed. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further first reading of the bill. : 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I object. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 


The Clerk will pro- 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, if this is the proper time, 
I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the further first 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I objeet. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I object. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very important bill, and I think there ought to be a quorum 
present. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. Evidently there is 
no quorum present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Tellers! 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask for tellers, : 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I make the point of order that 
tbere is no such thing as tellers to determine a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I trust the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] will withdraw his point of no quorum, 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Regular order! 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts regrets to state that after the Chair has an- 
nounced that no quorum is present, it is not in order to with- 
draw the demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am under the impression that there is a 
quorum present. Is there no other way to settle this question 
except to have a roll call? 

5 CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the calling of 
the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Can we not have tellers, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The right to demand tellers to determine 
a quorum does not exist. That must be determined by the 
Chairman or by the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Several Members have come in since the 
Chair counted. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Several have come in who were not counted, 

Mr. AUSTIN. How many did the Chairman count? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair counted 89. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is it in order to ask a recapitulation of the 
count of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded with the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CARLIN. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] ought to be 
counted as present. They were present when the roll call be- 
gan, although they have since left the Hall of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. The roll call is 
in progress. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


The Clerk will proceed with the calling of 


when the following 


Adair Coudre; Fornes Higgins 
Alexander, N. Y. Covington Foss Hill 
Allen Cowles Foster, Vt. Hinshaw 
Ames Cox, Ohio Fowler Hitchcock 
Andrus Craig Fuller Hollingsworth 
Ansberry Cravens Gaines Howard 
Anthony Crow Gallagher Howell, N. J. 
Ashbrook Crumpacker Gardner, Mich. Howell, Utah 
Barclay Dalzell Gardner, N. J. Hubbard, Iowa 
Barnard Davidson Garner, P: Hubbard, W. Va. 
Barnhart Davis Gill, Md. Hoff 
Bartholdt Dawson Gill, Mo. Hughes, W. Va. 
Bates Denby Gillespie Hull, Iowa 
Bennett, Ky. Diekema Zillett Hull, Tenn. 
Bingham Dies Goebel Humphrey, Wash. 
Booher Dodds Goldfogle James 
Borland Dougias Goulden Johnson, at: 
Boutell Draper Graff Johnson, Ohio 
Bowers Driscoll, D. A. Graham, Pa. Johnson, S. C. 
Bradley Driscoll, M. E. Greene Joyce 
Brantle pre Gregg Kahn 
Burke, Pa. Dure Griest Keifer 
Burke, S. Dak. Ellerbe Guernsey Keliher 
Burleigh Ellis Hamer Kendall 
Burleson Elvins Hamill Kennedy, Iowa 
Butler a i Hamilton Kennedy, Ohio 
y Ese Hammond Kinkaid, Nebr. 
Calder Estopinal anna Kinkead, N. J. 
Calderhead Fairchild Harrison nap 
Campbell Fassett Haugen Knowland 
Capron Ferris Havens opp 
Cassi Fish Hawley Kronmiller 
Clark, Fla Fitzgerald Hay fistermann 
Clark, Mo. Flood, Va. Hayes fean 
Cocks, N. X. Focht Heald Lamb 
Conry Foelker Henry, Conn, Langham 
Cooper, Pa. Fordney Henry, Tex. Latta 
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Lawrence Mondell Ransdell, La, Stevens, Minn. 
Lindbergh 3 Reid“ Sull 
ndberg oon, 4 e ulloway 
Lindsay Moore, Pa. 8 r 
Livingston Moore, Tex, chardson Swasey 
Lloy: Morehead Riordan Talbott 
Lo orth Morgan, rts Tawney 
Lou orse Roddenbery Taylor, Ala. 
Loudenslager Moss Rodenberg Taylor, Ohio 
wden Moxley Rucker, Colo. ewood 
Lundin Mudd Sabath Thomas, FE 
Call Murdock Scott Thomas, O 
Cre Murphy Sha Townsend 
McCredie N am Sheffield Underwood 
McDermott Nelson Sheppard Volstead 
McGuire, Okla. Norris Sherley Vreeland 
McHenry ye herw Wallace 
McKinlay, Cal. O'Connell Simmons Wanger 
MeKinley, III. Palmer, A. M Slayden Washburn 
McKinney Palmer, H. W. lem Webb 
McLachlan, Cal. Patterson Smal Weeks 
McLaughlin, Mich. Payne Smith, Cal. Wheeler 
McMo Smith, Iowa Wiley 
Macon Peters Smith, Mich. Willett 
Madden Pickett Smith, Tex. Wilson. 
Madison Plumley pp Wood, N. 1 
ate Poindexter Southwick Woods, Iowa 
Martin, S. Dak. ou Sparkman Young, Mich, 
KOLIEN ratt peny Young, N. Y. 
2 ray Steenerson 
Mii er, Minn. Prince Stephens, Tex. 
Millington Rainey Sterling 


So the committee rose; and Mr. Otmstep having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Lenroor, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, reported that the committee 
finding itself without a quorum, the roll was called and he 
reported the list of the absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report shows that there 
are 110 Members present—a quorum. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SIMS. I make a point of order, Mr. Speaker, against 
that. Does not the House go into Committee of the Whole 
automatically? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet of New York) there were 67 ayes and 85 nays. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is not required on this vote, and 
the committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House, with Mr. Lenroor in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill, 

‘During the reading of the bill unanimous consent to dispense 
with the further reading of the bill was asked at several points 
by Mr. CARLIN, Mr. STANLEY, and Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, 
to which Mr. Bennet of New York objected. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts (when the Clerk had reached 
page 80 of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
Mr. CARLIN. I raise the point of order that that is dilatory. 
The CHAIRMAN. It is evidently not dilatory. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 


man from New York, who has so much on his hands in the 
annexation of Canada, to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I did not make a point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who did make it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
GARDNER] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-eight Members present—not a 
quorum—and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Adair Broussard Cox, Ohio vins 
Adamson Burke, Pa. Englebright 
Alexander, N. J. Burke, S. Dak. Cravens 
Allen Burleigh Creager Fairchild 
Ames Burleson Crow Fassett 
Butler Crumpacker Ferris 
Byrd Dalzell 
Anthon Calder Davidson Fitzgerald 
Ashb Calderhead Davis „ Va. 
Campbell Dawson Focht 
Barnard Capron Denby Foelker 
a Carter Diekema ‘ordney 
Bartholdt Cassid Dies Forres 
Bates Clark, Dodds oss 
Bennett, Ky. Clark, 5 Douglas Foster, Vt. 
on Spe Cocks, N. Y. Draper Fowler 
Booher Conry Driscoll, D. A. Fuller 
Borland Cooper, Pa. Driscoll, M. E. aines 
Boutell Cooper, Wis. upre Gallagher 
a 8 — 9 — . — 2 
Bradley 0 Edwa: e ardner, N. J. 
Brantley Cowles sine Garner, Pa, 


Gill, Md. Kendall Moon, Tenn. Sherwood 
Gil Mo. Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Pa. Simmons 
Gillespie Kennedy, Ohio Moore, Tex. Slayden 
Gillett Kinkaid, Nebr. Morehead oup 
Goebel N. J. Morgan, Okla, 
Goldfogle Knap; Morse Smith, Cal. 
Goulden Knowland Moss Smith, Iowa 
Graf Kopp Moxley Smith, Mich, 
Graham, Pa. Korbly Mudd Smith, Tex. 
Greene Kronmiller Murdock Sna; 
Gre Küstermann Murphy Southwick 
Gries Lafean Needham Sparkman 
Guernsey Lamb Nelson Sperry 
er Langham Norris Steenerson 
Hamill Latta Nye Stephens, Tex. 
Hamilton Lawrence O'Connell Sterling 
Hammond ` Stevens, Minn. 
Hanna Lindbergh Palmer, A. M. Sturgiss 
Harrison Lindsay Palmer, H. W. Sulloway 
Haugen Li Parsons Sulzer 
Havens Lloy Patterson Swasey 
Hawley e Talbott 
2 Enn Fetes e Ala 
u eters 5 > 
Heald Pickett Taylor, Ohio 
Henry, Conn. Lundin Plumley Thistlewood 
Henry, McCall Poindexter Thomas, ae: 
H cCreary Pou Thomas, Ohio 
Fill McCredie Pratt Tilson 
Hinshaw cDermott Pray Townsend 
Hitchcock McGuire, Okla. Prince Underwood 
Hollingsworth McHenry Raine: Volstead 
Howard McKinlay, Cal. Ransd „ Vreeland 
Howell, N. J. McKinley, Il. Rauch Wallace 
Howell, Utah McKinney Reeder Wanger 
Hubbard, Iowa McLachlan, Cal. Reid Washburn 
Hubbard, W. Va. McLaughlin,Mich. Rhinock Webb 
uff McMorran Richardson Weeks 
ogee W W. Va. Macon Riordan Wheeler 
H I Madden Roberts Wiley 
Humphrey, Wash. Madison Roddenbery Willett 
James Wilson, III. 
Johnson, Martin, S. Dak. Rucker, = 2 
Johnson, Ohio Maynard Saba Wood, N. J. 
Johnson, S. C Mays Sener Woods, Iowa 
Joxee Miller, Minn. Sha 3 
Kahn Millington Sheffield goung, NIc 
Keifer Mondell Sheppard Young, N 
Keliher Moon, Pa. Sherley 


The committee rose; and Mr. Otmstep having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Currier, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration bills on the Private Calendar, and finding 
itself without a quorum, the roll was called under the rule, and 
he reported the list of absentees. . 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair an- 
nounces the vote, I desire to inquire if the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Buraess] was recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are now in the House, and 
the Chair does not know what occurred in Committee of the 
Whole, but the Chair assumes that the Clerk did not record 
the name of any gentleman who did not answer when his name 
was called. 

Mr. CARLIN. I desire to inquire if the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Burcess] is recorded as among the absentees. That 
is the point I wish to make before the Chair announces the 
vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are now in the House. It 
appears from the roll that there are present 99 Members. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is 
present, and that makes a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I recorded myself as being 
present, and I believe the Journal will show that. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish the absentees to be re- 
ported. I would like to ask if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bundxss! 
are recorded among the absentees. Both are here and both 
answered to their names. I asked the Clerk if Mr. BURGESS 
was recorded, and he told me he was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire to 
have the list of absentees read? 

Mr. CARLIN. I would have to ask that it be read unless the 
Speaker would inform me how Mr. Starrorp and Mr. BURGESS 
are recorded—whether present or absent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not personally 
inspected the roll, but is inofrmed that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is recorded as having voted 
“present.” The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burcess] is not 
recorded. k 
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Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burcess] is here, and the Clerk informed me that he was so 
recorded. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burcrss] was present during the call and is present now and, 
as I understand, he answered to his name. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
` The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. We all know that the hour is 
late and that the gentleman from Texas, I know, was present 
when his name was called, and he has been present ever since. 
He was physically present in the Hall, in the Committee of the 
Whole, when his name was called. He was not absent and he 
has not been absent during any part of the session of this 
House or of the Committee of the Whole. I want to inquire 
whether it is not proper that his name should be recorded. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call the attention of the 
Chair to paragraph 3 of Rule XV, page 376 of the Manual: 

On the demand of any Member, or at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
the names of Members sufficient to make a quorum in the Hall of the 
House who do not voté shall be noted by the Clerk and recorded in the 
Journal and reported to the Speaker, with the names of the Members 
voting, and be counted and announced in determining the presence of a 
quorum to do business. 

Of course, the question is whether that applies to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Now, the Speaker had announced to him 
on a roll call in the committee that 99 Members were present. 
The Speaker was notified when he first took the chair that 
the gentleman from Texas was present. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And has been all the time. 

Mr. MANN. At that time his name was not recorded, but it 
seems to me that it is the duty of the Chair to note the pres- 
ence of the gentleman from Texas in order to determine the 
fact that there was a quorum of the committee at the time the 
Speaker took the chair. 

Mr. CURRIER. Should not that have been called to the 
attention of the Chairman of the committee before the Speaker 
took the chair? 

Mr. CARLIN. I did call it to the gentleman’s attention, and 
the gentleman did not listen to me. 

Mr. CURRIER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. CARLIN. Or rather the gentleman did not hear me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the House the Speaker can 
not take notice of what took place in the committee and has no 
knowledge except as he takes it from the report of the Chair- 


man, 

Mr. BURGESS rose, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BURGESS. For the purpose of having my name recorded. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand the name of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burcrss] was first recorded on the 
roll and that then it was corrected by somebody and his name 
was stricken out. If he is counted it would make a quorum, 
and I think he should be counted. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state 
I know the gentleman from Texas has been present all the time 
and in his seat all the time. He was present at the time the 
point of no quorum was made and has been present in his seat 
all the time since the point of no quorum was made. Mr. 
Speaker, it is now 4 o’clock in the morning, and when the name 
of the gentleman from Texas was called the Journal clerk told 
me he was recorded. That is what I want to state. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if Judge TAY- 
tor, of Colorado, is recorded as present—— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
statement to the Chair. When the name of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Burcess] was called I started toward his chair 
and I asked the Journal clerk if Mr. Burcess was recorded as 
being present, and the Journal clerk stated to me he was re- 
corded as present i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if Judge TAYLOR, 
of Colorado, is recorded as present 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Wait a moment. And I insist, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is a fact that the gentleman from Texas 
was present and is present, and he has not been absent from this 
Hall since 11 o'clock yesterday morning. I insist that the REC- 
orp should show that the gentleman from Texas was not absent. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the presence of the gentleman be considered as es- 
tablished. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The attention of the Chair has 
been called to the third paragraph of Rule XV, which provides 
that— 


On the demand of any Member or at the suggestion of the Speaker 
the names of Members sufficient to make a quorum in the Hall of the 
House who do not vote shall be noted by the Clerk and recorded in the 


Journal and reported to the Speaker, with the names of the Members 
voting, and be counted and announced in determining the presence of a 
quorum to do business. 

That relates to the ascertainment of a quorum when a vote is 
taken. It does not apply to the present situation. What we are 
now trying to ascertain is whether or not there was a quorum of 
100 answered to their names upon the roll call in the Committee 
of the Whole. The rule upon that subject is found in the second 
paragraph of Rule XXIII, as follows: 

Whenever a Committee of the Whole House or of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union finds itself without a quorum, which shall be 
100 Members, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called, and there- 

n the committee shall rise and the Chairman shall report the names 
ot the absentees to the House, which shall be entered on the Journal; 
but if on such call a quorum shall appear, the committee shall there- 
upon resume its sitting without further order of the House. 

The question now is whether, upon that roll call in the com- 
mittee, 100 Members responded. In the House the Chair cgn 
know nothing of what occurred in the committee except as 
reported to him by its chairman, The Chair, from a hasty in- 
spection of the roll, announced that 99 were present. It appears 
that the roll was kept in duplicate. Upon the copy which the Chair 
now holds there appears opposite the name of Mr. Burcess the 
usual mark indicating that he responded to the roll call. Then 
there is another mark around that mark which indicates the con- 
trary. There was much confusion in the Hall, and still is. It 
is quite likely that the clerks all thought he had answered 
and afterwards that he had not, or one clerk may have thought 
he heard him, while the other did not. We can not go behind 
the returns to learn just how it did happen. It is not entirely 
clear what should be done, but finding that Mr. BURGESS was 
at one time or by one clerk recorded as answering, and as the 
gentleman is present and probably was present in the com- 
mittee, the Chair will, without further inquiry, treat the roll as 
showing his presence and declare that it shows 100 Members, 
a quorum, to have appeared. 

The committee will resume its session. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, is it in order 
to ask for a recapitulation of other votes, inasmuch as the 
vote of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Burcrss] has been 
recapitulated ? 

Mr. CARLIN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. That is what the regular 
order is, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is entitled to have a list of absentees 
reported, if he so desires. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. No; I withdraw that. 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
session. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Currrer). The committee will be in 
order. The Clerk will resume the reading of the bill. 

Pia i proceeded with and concluded the reading of 

e $ 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that very much 
explanation of the bill is called for from me at the present 
time, for the reason that I gave quite a full explanation of 
the bill while the Senate bill was under consideration during 
the afternoon. Therefore, for the present I shall offer no 
further explanation than has already been offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, there have been numerous 
speeches made in support of this bill, but I have said nothing in 
relation to it up to this time, for which, no doubt, the House is 
devoutly thankful. It is now half past 4 o’clock in the morning, 
and we have been in continuous session for about 30 hours on 
this bill. I recognize that everyone, including myself, is worn out, 
but I feel that I ought to say this much in support of the items 
in this bill, that we have not only the findings of the Court of 
Claims as to the justness and correctness of these items, but we 
also have the unanimous recommendation of the committee that 
has very carefully considered it. I refer to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

My idea of the matter is this: That there are no obligations 
which the Government ought to meet more promptly than these 
claims which a court has determined are honestly and justly 
due. We appropriate thousands, yea, millions, of dollars every 
session of Congress on projects for which the Government is 
not legally liable, but which it enters into voluntarily. The 
claims carried in this bill are certainly obligations justly due 
from the Government. There are in this bill to my certain 
knowledge some claims that have been due from the Govern- 
ment for forty-odd years. There are some church claims in 
my own district, to wit, the Christian Churches at Marshall 
and Warsaw, Mo., and the Methodist Church South at Spring- 
field, Mo., aggregating $5,050, which a competent court has deter- 
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mined, and, I believe, are justly, due from the Government and 
ought to be paid. And yet these claims have not been paid. I 
believe that the Government is under as much obligation to 
meet its just debts as are individuals, and I undertake to say 
now that there is not a gentleman listening to me, if he would 
confess a claim just and yet neglect or refuse to pay it, but 
would justly forfeit all respect of his fellows. This is a great 
and rich Government, and it ought not to neglect to meet its 
just obligations and meet them promptly. 

The only discordant note that I have heard here to-night, or, 
rather, the only speech that has been made here that in any way 
questions the correctness of these claims, was made by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. I am sorry that he is 
not here now, because I have taken the trouble to look up some 
records which will be of interest in connection with his state- 
ment. He characterized this bill as a pork barrel; “ and yet, 
if that be true, I will say to him that the “ pork” was certainly 
selected by a court wholly Republican, and one that has been 
selected by the Government itself. But I say that a bill con- 
taining only a list of items of just obligations of this Govern- 
ment ought not to be characterized as a “pork barrel.” But, 
Mr. Chairman, what has come over the “spirit of the dreams” 
of the gentleman from Kansas? Since when did he begin to 
shy away from a “ pork barrel?” f 

An investigation of the Recorp shows tlfat last year when 
the House had under consideration the public-buildings bill the 
gentleman from Kansas supported and voted for that bill. Now 
may not the difference in his action on that bill and this be 
accounted for in the fact that the public-buildings bill carried 
over $392,000 for the gentleman’s State while this bill only car- 
ries about $1,900 for his State? In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
are we not warranted in concluding that the gentleman first ex- 
amines, carefully, of course, what he terms the “ pork barrel,” 
and if the “pork” in the “barrel” is “fat,” as it was in the pub- 
lic-buildings bill, he accepts it most willingly, but if “lean,” as 
in this bill, he rejects it with contempt, and even says that it 
“ stinks?” 

Mr. Chairman, I resent the statement that this is anything in 
the nature of a “pork barrel.” I believe that it carries only 
just claims, long past due. Otherwise, I would certainly regis- 
ter my vote against it. 

In addition to these church claims in my district, which I 
believe to be just, there is a claim which one of my colleagues 
has urged upon this floor, of a gentleman who formerly lived 
in his district, but now lives in mine, about which I desire to 
say a word. 

A Memser. How did he happen to get into your district? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He wanted to live in the best district in the 
United States, and therefore moved into mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I want to correct the gentleman. 
He does not mean that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to incorporate in my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, an affidavit that was sent to me the other day, set- 
ting forth the facts in relation to the claim of Francis M. Shep- 
pard. As my colleague [Mr. Rucker] very properly said the 
other day on this floor, that there was taken from this old 
soldier by the officer in command of the company $830 under 
the pretense that about half of that sum was won by this old 
soldier in a game of some kind of chance and that that money, 
under some kind of a rule in the service, should be confiscated, 
and was so confiscated, by the officer in command and used in 
the purchase of musical instruments, and so forth; that no 
part of this money has ever been returned to this old man. 
They took all of his money, yet only claimed that he had won 
about one-half of it at a game of chance. For forty-odd years 
this great Government has kept that old man’s money, and now 
that he is 77 years old, unable to work, and in great need, this 
great-and rich Government offers to give him back the pitiful 
sum of $360, without interest. I protest that this conduct is 
nothing short of an outrage. 

This old man swears that not one dollar of this money was 
won by gambling. His affidavit is as follows: 

R. F. D. No. 2, GILLIAM, Mo. 
Stare or MIsSsouURI, County of Saline, se: 


Personally appeared before the undersigned, a notary public in and 
for the county and State aforesaid, Francis M. Sheppard, aged 77 years, 
who, being duly sworn, on his oath states as follows, to wit: at it 
has been so long that he can not remember all of the circumstances of 
where or how he came into possession of the money taken from him 
(or his agent) by Gen. W. B. Hazen in 1864, but that he had $400 
before he went into the service of the United States; that he loaned 
I. D. Jennings, acting quartermaster f I. One hundred and 
sixteenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $225 or $250; Thomas Hammond, 
corporal, Company I, One hundred and sixteenth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, $50, and John Sheppard, 8 B. One hundred and six- 
teenth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $100; and they all paid him back in 
Government bonds, if he would remit the interest, which he did; and 
that at Atianta, Ga., he was paid $116 by the paymaster in Govern- 
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ment bonds; the balance was money due him that he had loaned in 
small amounts, and can not at this late date remember to whom nor in 
what amounts; and that none of it was won by gambling; that it 
was and is lawfully his money; that he was wrongfully deprived of 
the same, and he is entitled to the interest on said money, as it was 
in Government bonds and bore interest for 20 years. An er de- 
ponent sayeth not. 


Witnesses : 
ABE SHEPPARD. 
Harry L. HILL. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned, a nota 
in and for the county and State aforesaid, this 17th da 
1911. And I further certify that I have no interest in 
ao concerned in its prosecution. 


Francis M, SHEPPARD. 


public 
of January, 
is claim and 
My commission expires June 10, 


[SEAL.] Davıp T. SYDENSTRICKER, 
Notary Public, Baline County, Mo. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the justness of every claim in this 
bill, so far as my information goes, and I base that opinion on 
the findings of the Court of Claims and on the very close 
scrutiny which the Committee on War Claims has given to every 
item. I believe this bill ought to pass, and I feel that the fili- - 
buster which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and some 
of the other Republicans have been carrying on against this bill 
for two days and nights is inexcusable. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, as general debate seems to 
have been concluded, I move 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee has been 
recognized. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any his- 
torian can truthfully portray the trials and sufferings and 
hardships endured by the Union men of the South during the 
Civil War. It was easy to be loyal in the North, but it cost 
something to be true to the flag in the States of the Southern 
Confederacy. I represent on the floor of this House a district 
that was filled with Union men. Both armies camped and 
fought over that district. The great mass of its population 
were poor men, yet they made every sacrifice for the Union. 
They left their wives and children at night and crossed the 
mountains into Kentucky to enlist in the Union Army. While 
they were absent Burnside’s army came there and lived among 
my people. No tongue can tell the sufferings of those patriotic 
men and women in their devotion to the Union of our fathers, 
For half a century they have waited for justice at the hands 
of the greatest and richest Republic on the face of this earth. 
They have gone into the tribunal established by an act of Con- 
gress passed by the Republican Party. They have furnished 
the proof; they have had their witnesses examined and cross- 
examined by the best-paid attorneys to be found by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. : 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; not now. They have gone before this tri- 
bunal. They have established beyond question their loyalty 
and their fidelity to the Government. They have furnished the 
vouchers signed by Union Army officers, showing that their 
property—the meat in their smokehouses, their flour, lard, prod- 
uce, and everything that they had to keep their wives and 
children aliye—had been surrendered to maintain and feed the 
Union Army. And here I am to-night, as a Representative of 
this loyal Union district, loyal to the Republic and for 50 years 
loyal to the Republican Party, looking to ex-Confederates and 
the sons of ex-Confederates in this House in the sure hope that 
they will vote for my people. [Applause.] 

The opposition to this bill comes from the Republican side of 
the Chamber. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yet they 
tell us that the war is over. Oh, my fellow Republicans, cease 
this unkindness. It is not creditable to our party; it is not kind 
in you. If you could go into the humble homes of these plain, 
honest mountain people and know the story of their sufferings 
and privations for the Union you would not filibuster here day 
after day to prevent the payment of their honest and just 
claims. -[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired, 

Mr. LAW. 
utes more. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I went through the Democratic cloakroom to- 
night, and there sat that grand old commander of the Confeder- 
ate forces, Gen. Gorpon. [Applause.] Near by was that other 
old Confederate soldier, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
RICHARDSON], representing the district of my birth, both more 
than 70 years of age, standing here and voting and fighting to 
pay the just claims of the Union men of the South. [Applause.] 


I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee five min- 
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Oh, my countrymen and my fellow Republicans, in God’s name 
stop your opposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. STANLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, my good Kentucky friend; I can not yield. 
The court established by our party say they are entitled to the 
payment of these claims. They piled up their testimony moun- 
tain high, and have been doing it since the close of the unfor- 
tunate strife between the sections. Now, in old age, when they 
are too old to work, they have the decision of a Republican 
court in their favor, and they have the approval of a Repub- 
lican President, William H. Taft—God bless him. [Applause.] 
He believes in justice to the South. He understands the south- 
ern people. He sympathizes with them; he feels for them. Fol- 
low his recommendation in this case. The war is over. We 
could not give a higher or a stronger testimonial of the com- 
plete union of our sections than to pass this bill. Do not let 
these men on the Democratic side go back to my constituents 
and tell them that you, my fellow Republicans, fought against 
the payment of these honest claims. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I have the high honor of rep- 
resenting a district in one of the border States of this Union 
in the Civil War, the State of Kentucky, in which district was 
fought one of the pivotal battles of that Civil War, the Battle 
of Perryville. Within a radius less than 20 miles of where 
that battle was fought there are no less than 40 or 50 churches 
that were used by the Federal troops as hospitals within which 
to care for and nurse the soldiers that were wounded in that 
terrific battle. The claims for the use of these churches as 
such are in this bill. The Government should be as swift to 
appropriate the money with which to pay debts incurred in the 
past as it is, and as it does here daily, to incur new and addi- 
tional indebtedness. Apparently you are far more eager to 
create new debts for the Government to pay than you are to 
pay those that you now owe. 

In the name of these Christian people who had erected these 
churches and dedicated them to God’s use, and in behalf of 
humanity after that bloody struggle, had turned them over for 
the use of the Federal soldiers who had been wounded in that 
bloody battle, I am here asking this Congress to do justice to 
those people who had erected these churches, and in the mag- 
nanimity of their hearts had turned them over, not to the use 
of the Confederate soldiers who fought on that bloody field of 
battle but to the use of the Federal soldiers who were wounded 


there. 
Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HELM. With pleasure. 
Mr. CARLIN. I want to say to the committee that if unani- 


mons consent can be secured for a recess until five minutes of 
12, there is a disposition to take that recess. Of course, I know 
the gentleman is going to say that that can not be secured in 
Committee of the Whole. That is perfectly true, but we will 
take the word of gentlemen in the Committee of the Whole, 
and then in the House we ean, by unanimous consent, do it. 
But we will not be willing to rise unless we can secure the 
consent in Committée of the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to me for a minute? 

Mr. HELM. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is now, Mr. Chairman, five minutes of 5 
in the morning. To take a recess until five minutes of 12 makes 
an absence of seven hours. If we meet here at five minutes of 
12, we will be in the same position as we are at this hour, with- 
out any limit to general debate, and there could be nothing 
gained by taking the recess except the loss of seven hours. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from 
Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. HELM. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. It is very evident that 
nothing can be gained by staying here, because it is impossible 
to close general debate except by order of the House. The 
moment we get into the House we find that we have not 193 
Members present—a quorum; and we can not make any progress 
between now and such an hour as we may obtain 193 Mem- 
bers—some time along in the morning. Everybody knows that 
general debate will have to go on. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the supposititious case put by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I am aware that general 
debate is in order, but I do not concede that it is possible to 
continue general debate for seven hours. I am in favor of read- 
ing the bill by paragraphs, and I think we will get through it 
long before fiye minutes of 12. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I do not think the gentle- 
man understands the situation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I think I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, in order that the matter may be 
straightened out, I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], and later I will yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr, Chairman, I want to 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that we can not go on and 
read the bill by paragraphs until the House has ordered us to. 
You can not finish this stage of the bill; you can not begin to 
read the bill until the House has ordered general debate to close. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Massachusetts is mis- 
taken. When no Member demands further general debate we 
can go ahead under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, Is the gentleman from 
Wisconsin correct in his statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that when general 
debate is exhausted the bill will be read under the five-minute 
rule. The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized for four 
minutes. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, there is no need to remind you 
gentlemen on my right hand that when you allow these claims 
contained in this bill you are not allowing claims to men who 
fought for the Confederacy in the South, but you are allowing 
claims to men in the South who were loyal to the Federal Gov- 
ermnent. You are not allowing claims here in this bill to those 
who were disloyal to the Government from 1861 to 1865, but you 
are allowing claims to citizens and people south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line who were loyal to the Federal Government. 

I think it ill becomes this Congress at this beiated day to re- 
fuse the hand of justice to the loyal subjects of this Government 
south of the Mason and Dixon line who are now asking Congress 
to repay and to make good the property which the Federal 
Government took from them. May I as a man south of that 
line remind this House that since the close of that war we 
southern people, without a murmur, without a protest, have 
paid every pension bill, every dollar, that we have been required 
to pay under the law? We have paid our full share of the taxes 
that have been imposed upon this people to pay pensioners of 
the Civil War. We have never yet said nay to a dollar that 
you have asked for the purpose of paying these Federal soldiers, 
It does occur to me that it ill becomes the Republican Party at 
this late day to refuse to refund to the loyal people of the South, 
the men who were faithful to the Federal Government, the 
property that was taken from them—claims that have been ad- 
judged by the court to be due and still unpaid. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, it is now 5 o'clock on Sun- 
day morning. I know that this legislative day is Friday, but 
as a matter of fact it is Sunday morning and 5 o'clock. I 
therefore propose to talk in behalf of some of the Christian 
churches in the United States. 

I believe that our very civilization is dependent upon our per- 
petuation of Christianity in our midst. I believe this can 
not be done without the support of the churches and the recog- 
nition of their great work. Every man, whether he be a Chris- 
tian or otherwise, must admit that in this country we owe more 
to the Christian churches for the preservation of society and 
good order than any other agency. This bill now pending takes 
into consideration debts that the United States owes to a num- 
ber of these church organizations. In Alabama churches hold 
these claims against the Government of the United States, 
admittedly just, adjudged to be just, and nobody controverts the 
fact that they are just and ought to be paid. I read from the 
bill: 


7 55 44 . of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of Athens, 
A., 
To the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Belle- 
fonte, Ala., $380. 

To the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of De- 


eatur, Ala., $1,850. 

To the trustees of the Presbyterian Church, of Decatur, Ala., $3,000. 

To the trustees of the ssionary Baptist Church, of Gravelly 
Springs, Ala., $725. 

To the trustees of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church (colored), 
of 5 Ala., $220. 

the trustees’ of the Missionary Baptist Church, of Huntsville, 

Ala successor to the Primitive Baptist Church, of Huntsville, Ala. 


cane the See of the Primitive Baptist Church (colored), of Hunts- 
» Ala., 
To the — — of the Oak Grove Methodist Church South, of Jack- 
son County, Ala., $550. 

To the trustees of the Cumberland Presbyterian Chureb, of Larkins- 
ville, Ala., $525. 
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To the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Oak- 


bowery, Ala., $250. 

To the Bolivar Lodge, No. 127, Free and Accepted Masons, of 
Stevenson, Jackson County, Ala., $1,150. 

To the trustees of the Missionary Baptist Church, of Waterloo, Ala., 


615. : 
To the trustees of the First Baptist Church, of Decatur, $2,200. 
To the trustees of Cumberland Presbyterian Church, of Bellefonte, 


$750. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read this for the purpose of showing 
a sample of the claims embraced in this bill. The individual 
bills which seek to pay widows and others for property taken 
or used by the Federal forces during the Civil War present 
cases just as meritorious as those that I have mentioned, 
cases as indisputably just in law and in fact. I think that this 
Congress sitting here on the Lord’s day can do no better work 
than to pay claims due to these people who are mentioned 
throughout this bill and to pay the debts due to these Christian 
churches. I hope no more dilatory tactics will be indulged in 
here and that we may be permitted here and now on this 
blessed day to pass this meritorious measure without any fur- 
ther dilatory tactics. [Applause.] - 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I raise 


the point that there is no quorum present. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


will count. 


quorum—and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Can 


we not have tellers? 


The CHAIRMAN, 


call the roll under the rules. 


The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 


swer to their names: 


Tellers can not be ordered. 
the roll will disclose how many are present. 


Adair Englebright Kinkald, Nebr. Poindexter 
Adamson Esch Kinkead, N. J. Pou 
Alexander, Mo. Fairchild Knap Pratt 
Alexander, N. Y. Fassett Knowland Pray 
Allen erris Kopp Prince 
Ames sh Kronmiller 2 
Anderson Eitzgerald Kiistermann Ransdell, La. 
drus Focht Lafean N Reeder 
Ansberry Foelker Lamb id 
Anthony Fordney Langham Rhinock 
Ashbrook Fornes Latta Richardson 
Barclay ‘oss Lawrence Riordan 
Barnar Foster, Vt. re Roberts 
Barnhart Fowler Lindbergh Roddenbery 
Bartholdt Fuller indsay Rothermel 
Bates Gaines Livingston Rucker, Colo, 
Bennet, N. Y. Gallagher Lloyd Sabath 
Bennett, Ky. Gardner, Mich, 1 Scott 
Bingham Gardner, N. J. Lou Shackleford 
Boehne Garner, Pa. Loudenslager nea 
Booher Gill, Md. wden Sheffield 
Borland Gill, Mo. Lundin Sheppard 
Boutell ` Gillespie Call Sherley 
Bowers Gille McCreary Sherwood 
Bradley Goebel McCredie Simmons 
Brantley Goldfogle McDermott Slayden 
Broussard Good McGuire, Okla. Slem 
Burke, Pa. Goulden McHenry Smal 
Burke, S. Dak. Graft „ McKinlay, Cal. Smith, Cal. 
Burleigh Graham, Pa. McKinley, Ill. Smith, Iowa 
Burleson Greene McKinney Smith, Mich. 
Butler Gregg McLachlan, Cal. Smith, Tex. 
Byrd Griest McLaughlin,Mich. Snapp 
Calder Guernsey McMorran Southwick 
Calderhead Hamer acon Sparkman 
amp Hamill Madden Sperry 
Capron Hamilton Madison Steenerson 
Carter Hammond rian Stephens, Tex. 
Cassid Hanna Martin, S. Dak. Sterling 
Clark, Ya. Harrison Maynard Stevens, Minn, 
Clark, Mo. Haugen Mays Sturgiss 
Cocks, N. Y. Havens Miller, Minn. Sulloway 
Conry Hawley Millington Sulzer 
Cooper, Pa. Hay Mondell Swasey 
Cooper, Wis. Heald Moon, Pa. Talbott 
Coudrey Henry, Conn. Moon, Tenn. Tawney 
Covington Henry, Tex. Moore, Pa Taylor, Ala. 
Cowles Higgins Moore, Tex. Taylor, Colo. 
Cox, Ohio Hill Morehead pS a Ohio 
raig Hinshaw organ, Okla. Thistlewood 
Cravens Hitehcock orse Thomas, Ky. 
Creager Hollingsworth Moss Thomas, Ohio 
Crow Howard Moxley son 
Crumpacker Howell, N. J. Mudd Townsend 
Daizelt Howell, Utah Murdock Underwood 
Davidson Hubbard, Iowa Murphy Volstead 
Davis Hubbard, W. Va. eed Vreeland 
Dawson Huf Nelson Wallace 
Denb Hughes, W. Va. Norris Wanger 
Diekema Hull, Iowa Nye Washburn 
Dies Humphrey, Wash. O Connell ‘ebb 
Dodds James Olcott Weeks 
Douglas Johnson, aye A; Wheeler 
Draper Johnson, Ohio Palmer, A. M. Wiley 
Driscoll, D. A. Johnson, S. C. Palmer, W. Willett 
Driscoll, M. Joyce Parsons Wilson, III. 
Dupre Kahn Patterson Wilson, Pa. 
Durey Keifer ayne ‘ood, N.J 
Edwards, Ky. Keliher Pearre Woods, Iowa 
Ellerbe Kendall Peters Woodyard 
Ellis Kennedy, Iowa Pickett Young, Mich. 
Elvins Kennedy, Ohio Plumley Toung, N. X. 


The Chair 
[After counting.] Seventy-seven Members—not a 


The call of 
The Clerk will 


The committee rose; and Mr. OLMSTED having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CURRIER, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House, reported that that committee had 
had under consideration bills on the Private Calendar and 
found itself without a quorum. The roll was called under 
the rule, and the Chairman herewith returned the list of 
absentees. S 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole reports that that committee having under con- 
sideration bills on the Private Calendar and finding itself with- 
out a quorum of the committee, the roll was called in pursuance 
of the rule, and the Chairman now reports the following list of 
absentees. That list shows the presence of 95 Members—not a 
quorum., 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, pending that, 
I ask unanimous consent that the House recess until fiye min- 
utes to 12 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves a call of the House 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I will withhold that mo- 
tion for the present, or I will withdraw it. Can we agree—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object to 
ask a question 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. There has been no objec- 
tion, but the gentleman from Missouri reserved the right to 
object so as to be able to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and all gentlemen that the 
manifest absence of a quorum having been disclosed on the 
call, there will have to be a quorum of record before a motion 
for a recess will be in order. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Can not it be -had by 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Business can not be done by 
unanimous consent or otherwise in the absence of a quorum, 
such absence appearing of record. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Then, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my motion for a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina moves a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The doors will be closed, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to bring in absentees, including the Speaker 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order at this 
time. The roll will have to be called in order that the names 
of the absentees may be ascertained. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alexander, Mo. Foss Johnson, Ohio Norris 
Alexander, N. Y. Foster, Vt. Joyce Nye 
Allen Fowler Kahn O'Connell 
Ames Fuller Keifer Palmer, A. M. 
Anthony Gaines Keliher Palmer, H. W, 
Barclay Gallagher Kennedy, Iowa Patterson 
Barnard Gardner, Mich, Kinkead, N. J. ayne 
Bartholdt Gardner, N. J. <napp earre 
Bates Garner, Pa. - Kronmiller Peters 
Bennett, Ky. Gill, Md. Lafean Pickett 
Bingham Gill, Mo. Lamb Plumley 
Bowers Gillett Langham Poindexter 
Bradley yoebel Legare Pou 
Burke, Pa, Goldfogle Lindsay Pratt 
Burleigh Good Livingston Pray 
Byrd Graham, Pa, Lo orth Prince 
Calderhead reene u Ransdell, La. 
Capron Griest Lowden Reid 
Carter Hamer Lundin Rhinock 
Cassidy Hamill McCreary Richardson 
Cocks, N. Y. Hamilton McCredie Roberts 
Conry Hammond McDermott Roddenber. 
Cooper, Wis. Harrison McGuire, Okla. Rucker, Colo, 
Coudrey Haugen McHenry Sabath 
Covington Havens McKinlay, Cal. Scott 
Crow Hawley McLaughlin, Mich. Shackleford 
Dalzell Hayes MeMorran barp 
Denby Heald acon Sheffield 
Diekema Henry, Conn. Malb: Simmons 
Dies Higgins Martin, S Slayden 3 
Douglas Hill Miller, Minn, Slem 
Draper Hinshaw Millington Smal 
Driscoll, D. A. Howard Mondell Smith, Cal. 
Dupre Howell, N. J. Moon, Pa. Smith, Iowa 
Ellerbe Howell, Utah Moon, Tenn. Smith, Mich. 
is Hubbard, Iowa Moore, Pa. Smith, Tex. 
Elvins Hubbard, W. Va. Moore, Tex, Southwick 
Fassett H orehead Sperry 
Fish Hughes, W. Va. Morse Stephens, Tex, 
Fitzgerald Hull, Iowa udd Sturgiss 
Foelker Humphrey, Wash. Murdock Sulzer | 
Fordney James Murphy Talbott H 
Fornes Johnson, Ky. Needham Taylor, Cola. 


Taylor, Ohio Wanger Wilson, Pa. Young, Mich. 
Underwood Washburn Wood, N. J. Young, N. Y. 
Volstead Wheeler Woods, Iowa 
Vreeland Wilson, III. Woodyard 

Pending the appearance of a quorum, the following proceed- 
ings occurred : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, has the roll been completed? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The names of all the Members 
have been called. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to ask if there is a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to go out and bring in the absent Members. 

I thought that at this time, Mr. Speaker, when the call dis- 
closed there was no quorum, it was in order to make a motion 
to send the Sergeant at Arms out for absent Members in order 
to make a quorum. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk a motion which I desire to submit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms take into custody and bring to 
the bar of the House such of its Members as are absent without leave. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that motion 

is in order at this time. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion offered by the gen- 
teman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. e 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to have one 
of the messengers on this side assist the Sergeant at Arms? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest. that 
the Sergeant at Arms has authority under the rules to appoint 
his own deputies. The Chair is of the opinion that it would be 
irregular for anyone other than a regularly constituted deputy 
to serve a warrant, and that in the absence of a quorum no 
different provision can be made, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am thoroughly 
in sympathy with the object of the gentlemen who are trying 
to pass this bill. I have been continuously in the House since 
11 o'clock this morning: 

Mr. FINLEY. Stay with us. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And I propose to stay here 
as long as nature will permit me to stay. But a conscientious 
regard for my oath and the rights of the people that I repre- 
sent compels me to call attention of the House to the fact that 
we have worked more than eight hours on this calendar day. 
[Laughter.] Of course I want to proceed in a proper and 
orderly manner. i 

Mr. FINLEY. You are paid by the hour. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I am not paid by the hour. 
The gentleman is mistaken. But even if I were paid by the 
hour I would be entitled to double pay for overtime. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to submit one or two observations on 
this situation existing in the House now. It has been almost 
impossible for me to realize how it was necessary for the North 
to send so many men into the South to fight the many battles 
of the Civil War, which have been so graphically described here 
to-night, in view of the fact that there were so many loyal 
citizens in the South. 

Mr. HELM. It took five of them to lick one of us; that is the 
reason. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. What a peculiar situation it is 
to think that these northern and western gentlemen stand here 
hour after hour and day after day to prevent the loyal southern 
people from getting the money that the Government owes them, 
while on the other hand the southern gentlemen are so anxious 
to get the loyal Union men the money that the Government 
owes them. I confess I am all confused on this proposition. I 
can not tell by listening to a gentleman’s speech whether he 
comes from the North or from the South. But one thing has 
been demonstrated by this filibuster that has been conducted 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who seems to be 
absent from the floor at this particular moment, and that is 
that sectionalism has entirely disappeared, especially when it 
comes to a matter of passing a bill, which is sometimes termed a 
“ pork bill,” in the House. AN this is by the way. 

My object in rising was to inform the Chair that as a con- 
scientious Member of Congress I desire to enter my protest 
against working eight hours in any one calendar day. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a few observa- 
tions, which are to this effect, that so far as I am concerned 
and know and have looked into the bills that affect the State 
of South Carolina, I believe the Government ought to pay for 
the use and occupation of churches and colleges, and so on. 

Now, as to the question of any South Carolinian coming to 
Congress, one who lived in the State from 1861 to 1865 and 
pleading that he was a citizen of South Carolina at that time 
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and was loyal to the Union in fact, I do not believe one word 
of it. I know, and the records of the War Department show, 
that in the State of South Carolina there was not a single white 
regiment, there was not a single white company, there was not 
a platoon of white South Carolinians who served in the Union 
Army. South Carolina was then united. Those who were 
Union men when the State seceded were loyal to South Caro- 
lina and followed the fortunes of the Confederacy. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an inquiry, in 
order to ascertain the parliamentary status. I understand that 
no motion can be made now, unless it be a motion to adjourn, 
until 193 Members be present. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, when I stand here and advo- 
cate the claims that have been reported by the Court of Claims 
to Congress for South Carolina, I do not claim that the white 
people of South Carolina were loyal to the Union from 1861 to 
1865. If I should do so, I would belie the truth of history. It 
is not true. They then stood together united for South Caro- 
lina and the Confederacy. They stand together united to-day 
for the Union. The war is over. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. FINLEY. The people of South Carolina stand for the 
Union to-day, but in doing so we do not apologize for the past 
history of the State. a 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not desire to take the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Fintey] off the floor, and 
therefore I asked him to yield to me for a moment in order to 
enable me to propound a parliamentary inquiry. As I under- 
stand, under the present status no motion can be entertained 
by the Speaker unless it be a motion to adjourn until a quorum 
of 193 Members are present. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is substantially correct. 
8 K CARLIN. What does the Speaker mean by “substan- 

a y ? ELJ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are possibly some other 
matters that might be in order, as, for instance, to excuse Mem- 
bers, or something of that kind. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
there is no other order in which the gentleman could be inter- 
ested. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to make this interrup- 
tion, not to take the gentleman from South Carolina off his 
feet, but to let the gentleman understand that we may not 
practically retire from here until 193 Members appear. We 
must be here in order to vote down a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey moves that the House do now adjourn. All in favor of that 
motion will say “aye;” those opposed will say no.” The noes 
seem to have it; the noes have it, and the motion is rejected. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, what I have said is said in the 
best of spirit. South Carolina is the only State in the Union 
that did not furnish white troops to the Union Army in 
the war between the States. When the war was over the peo- 
ple of South Carolina accepted the results of the war in good 
faith. We stand by that acceptance to-day. Therefore I desire 
everybody to understand that we do not stand here to-day 
and advocate anything on the part of the people of South Caro- 
lina that involves their coming here and swearing that they 
were loyal to the Union in the period from 1861 to 1865. I 
hope I have made myself plain and understood. 

Mr. SIMS. Let me make a statement to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. FrNLEY], that. churches and lodges and 
colleges were not disloyal. 

Mr. FINLEY. Allow me to state to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Sms] that no college or church can be disloyal 
under the law. 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I say. 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman says that the 
reason why they were not disloyal was because they could not 
be disloyal. 

Mr. FINLEY. The reason is that they would not be because 
they could not, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The people of South Carolina con- 
sidered that they owed their allegiance to the State of South. 
Carolina, and they were true to their principles as they enter- 
tained them. They were true to their government and true to 
their State. They were the best people in the country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it is very evident 
that any speeches uttered at this hour would be fragrance wasted 
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on the desert air. But I wish to say, first, that I think I have re- 
sponded on every roll call that has been made since 10 o’clock 
Friday morning, and it is now 6 o'clock Sunday morning. But I 
want to say further that the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY], has struck 
a responsive chord in my heart and has awakened into ex- 
pression the dominant thought that has been in my mind 
ever since this bill has been under discussion; and I want to 
Say now that, as the son of a Union soldier and as the son-in- 
law of a Union soldier—and I do not think many Members in 
this House, either Democrats or Republicans, can claim that 
pedigree—it has made me heartsick to hear these loyal, brave, 
patriotic sons of the South compelled to stand here on this floor 
to protest the loyalty of the claimants who have interests in 
this omnibus war-claims bill. [Applause.] And I want to say 
to you men of the South that as a man with that pedigree you 
do not need to protest to me your loyalty or the loyalty of the 
claimants who have an interest in this bill. Great God, will 
the Civil War never be concluded! [Applause.] 

I take some pride in the fact that my father quit fighting the 
Civil War when he got his discharge from the Union Army, 
and I take still further pride in the fact that my father-in-law 
quit fighting the Civil War at the same time. It may be some- 
what due to the fact that they have both voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, not only while they were carrying a gun for Uncle 
Sam in the Union Army, but ever since. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Perhaps my liberality is owing somewhat to 
that circumstance. But I say to you in all seriousness that it 
is beneath the dignity of the loyal, patriotic Representatives 
of the great South that they should have to stand here before 
the majority of this House and assert their loyalty and the 
loyalty of their people to the flag of their country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman know 
that they could not get any of this money if they did not do so? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in 
answer to the question of the gentleman from New Jersey that 
I bring no such accusation, I br no such impeachment against 
the intelligence and broad-mindedness of the gentlemen of the 
majority in this House, when the Court of Claims has made 
the necessary findings of loyalty in every one of these claims; 
and for any gentleman to arise on the majority side of this 
House and impeach or question the loyalty of southern Rep- 
resentatives or these claimants, is demagogy pure and simple. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman will notice that 
I arose on the majority side when I made that statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from New Jersey 
has simply strayed from the reservation temporarily. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not often do it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. His body may be over on that 
side of the aisle, but his heart is on this side. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
particular interest in this bill. I haye been accorded such treat- 
ment by the War Claims Committee that I would be justified in 
going home and going to bed and letting this bill go to pot. 

If I had a doubtful claim in this bill, one which needed to be 
proclaimed to a full House and a packed gallery, I would not 
be presenting it under these conditions and at this hour in the 
morning. I have no claim in this bill, but I have a sincere con- 
viction in my heart that I ought to have a claim in it, a claim 
that is just as meritorious and valid as any claim in it, and a 
claim the owner of which need not have his loyalty attested in 
this Congress by his Representative, but a man whose loyalty 
is attested by the fact that he carried a gun on his shoulder 
during the Civil War and has an honorable discharge from the 
Union Army. 

I have sat here since yesterday morning with the thought in 
my mind of that one little item that I might have gotten in this 
omnibus bill for a poor devil of an old Union soldier, to the 
amount of $675, while he. lost everything, a fortune of over 
$200,000, while he had a gun on his shoulder in the service of 
his country. He lost a fortune of over $200,000 while rendering 
that service, and his claim was cut down by the Court of Claims 
to $675, a measly, paltry sum like that; and yet when the Court 
of Claims, by its solemn findings, ascertained that the Federal 
troops had taken his property and used his stores and supplies 
to the amount of $675, the Committee on War Claims threw it 
out because he could not show, forsooth, that he had begun to 
prosecute his claim just as soon as he laid down his gun. In 
other words, the poor devil was guilty of laches. He only be- 
gan to collect his claim 10 or 12 years ago, and the Committee 
on War Claims found because he did not start out 20 or 30 or 40 
years ago he ought not to be paid, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, that raises this question: Are these claims 
to be settled upon their merits? Apparently not. Are they to 
be settled on their merits, or is the matter of settlement to be 
determined by the time the claim was instituted? That is the 
question that is presented. Is this man to be turned down now - 
simply because he has not been hounding the Federal Govern- 
ment ever since the war closed? 

Now, while it is true that this old Union soldier did neglect 
to commence hounding the Government for the payment of this 
just debt to him just as soon as the war ended, yet he will, in 
all human probability, never liye to receive the payment of his 
debt from the Government, and no matter how long he may 
live, he will probably die unpaid and leave beneficiaries and 
descendants, and it is on that ground that I am pressing the 
meris of the claim. It would be presumptuous to press it for 

m. 

However, all my efforts along this line have not been wasted ; 
the experience that a man has in attempting to get consideration 
of one of these claims—and especially if he is just a freshman, 
as I am—is worth something to him in the future. 

But I want to exhibit here the frank, trusting manner in 
which I thought a meritorious claim of an old Union soldier 
could get consideration by the Committee on War Claims. In 
the first place, Mr. Speaker, this claim of Jesse W. Coleman 
was introduced in the House of Representatives, first session of 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, the Court of Claims finding being 
Document No. 302. I do not doubt that when the Congressman 
who first introduced this bill sent it to the old soldier with this 
printed report, with that heading, it looked very official. It 
looked very official indeed, Mr. Speaker, to see those potent 
words— 

Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, House of Representatives, Docu- 
ment No. 302. Jesse W. Coleman. A letter from the assistant clerk 
of the Court of Claims, * ar} a copy of the findings filed with 
the court in the case of Jesse ante oleman against the United States. 


January 4, 1909—Referred to Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


Now, the old soldier when he got this report might not have 

been overwhelmed by the signature attached to it certifying 
to the favorable finding of facts filed by the court in the afore- 
said case, which case had been referred to this court by resolu- 
tien of the House of Representatives under the act of March 
8, 1887, known as the Tucker Act, and signed “ John Randolph, 
assistant clerk Court of Claims.” 
If this old soldier had lived two generations ago and saw that 
signature attached to this document he might have had a sort 
of ready-monéy feeling, as that name is now only a matter 
of memory and history, but the name of the personage to which 
this report was directed would certainly cause hope to spring 
high in his bosom, for it is a no less name than that of the 
Hon. JosEPrH G. CANNON, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Now, gentlemen, I submit it is nothing short of cruelty 
to send a poor old Union soldier a printed document showing 
that the Court of Claims had made a finding in the matter in 
the sum of $675 and that the Hon. Josxrn G. Cannon, Speaker 
of the House, had been appraised of that momentous fact. 

The findings were somewhat smaller than the claim, for, as 
the gentleman remarked here to-day, the allegations are usually 
somewhat larger than the findings. 

This man alleged that while he was in the service of his 
county, while he was a duly enlisted soldier, the Federal troops 
took from him for their use stores and supplies valued at 
$12,442.60. He also alleges that by reason of his service in the 
Union Army—and considering the great mining county in Colo- 
rado from which he comes, I have no reason to doubt the truth 
of his assertion—he lost mining claims of the value of $203,500. 
This case was brought to a hearing on the 23d day of May, 
1904. On the issue of loyalty it is unnecessary to say that a 
man who had an honorable discharge from the Union Army 
required no further proof as to his loyalty. He did not require, 
Mr. Speaker, the attestation of a southern Member of Congress 
to the fact that he was loyal to the cause of the Union. I 
think we can place that factor to one side as absolutely be- 
yond dispute. Now, aside from that, it would only be neces- 
sary to establish a just and lawful loss for which this Govern- 
ment should be responsible and for which it should make 
payment. It appears that he had the claim looked after by 
one John F. Duffle, Esq., I presume an attorney at law here in 
the city of Washington, and it is only legitimate to presume he 
has been gathered to his fathers, since another attorney now 
appears. -One generation of attorneys has been exhausted on 
this claim and the second generation of attorneys has taken 
it up. ‘There has been a whole lot said here to-day about 
attorneys, and about claims attorneys, in a slighting way that 
in my judgment ought not to have very much weight with a 
body of lawyers. God knows it will have no weight with me, 
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since I have seen the poor, pale-faced, trembling old man who 
took this claim up where the other attorney laid it down and 
who has pressed it for years, day after day, hanging around 
the door in this lobby to see how these little claims were get- 
ting along that would absolutely die but for such as he. I do 
not feel, my friends, that his connection, or the connection of 
claims attorneys, with these cases prejudice me in the least 
against them. I think if the Members of this body would be 
absolutely honest about it, they would get up here and say that 
if it were not for the services of these claims attorneys they 
themselves would be absolutely overwhelmed with the work of 
getting these cases at issue and in shape for passage. 

So the first generation of attorneys has passed off the scene 
and the second has come on. I do not wish to mention his 
name, and I would not want to hurt that old man’s feelings 
by having his eyes fall upon the words that I say, but I think 
the indications are that he, like my constituent, the claimant 
in this bill, will be gathered to his fathers before the appro- 
priation to pay this claim is available. 

Now, wait a minute. I see that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Huemes] is getting restless, and I do not blame 
him. I want to say this, gentlemen, that if the time of the 
House was worth anything, that if there was the slightest pos- 
sibility of any business being done, business that was worth 
anything—and I am not referring now to the worthless claims 
of Union soldiers against the Government, and I recognize, as 
do all other Members, that such claims are in the eyes of the 
Government absolutely worthless—I would not be occupying 
the floor and consuming the time of the House. I would give 
the time and the floor up to gentlemen who had actual business 
to discuss. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Well, this is a moot case? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I want to say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] that to everybody except the 
poor, doddering old man, now weighted down with age and pov- 
erty, looking for this little mite from the Government, this is 
apparently a moot case, This is certainly a moot case, so far 
as the Government is concerned. All just and legal claims 
against the Government of the United States appear to be moot 
claims. I trust the gentleman from New Jersey understands 
that. I think that there are a number of gentlemen in this 
House who will agree with me on that proposition. 

Mr. FINLEY. I do. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I thank the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from South Carolina. We are almost 
a majority of those here present at this time. The Court of 
Claims says that, after considering the arguments and briefs of 
counsel on each side, the claimant in 1864 was engaged in farm- 
ing a tract of land. The land is located about 12 miles from 
Pueblo, in the then Territory of Colorado. 

Now, the fact that this land is located within 12 miles of 
the town in which I have the honor to reside is not the all- 
important fact concerning it. It is not so much of a town 
perhaps as Paterson, N. J., yet, in a way, it is considerable of 
a town. Also, it is the home of a Member who represents a 
greater area by one-half in this Congress than the six New 
England States. [Laughter.] 

We live in a country of magnificent distances, and I have no 
doubt that many of our friends in the East, and particularly a 
gentleman who lives in a little flyspeck on the map like the 
State of New Jersey, can hardly comprehend what it means 
when a Representative says that he represents in this body a 
district one and a half times as large as the six New England 
States. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. FINLEY. Has the gentleman heard how the State of 
New Jersey was formed? The story is that when the Lord 
created the world he had a little bit of material left over and 
he dumped it out of a wheelbarrow and thus formed the State 
of New Jersey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman does not expect 
me to resent his assertion, because he may believe we have a 
monopoly of sand in New Jersey. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from New Jersey, 
as I observe, is always able to take care of himself. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not an important circumstance that the land on 
which this claim originated is located about 12 miles from my 
home town. That may be of interest to me, but the fact that 
the land was located in “the then Territory” of Colorado is 
the important fact, enabling the House to understand how 
long a time has elapsed since the origin of this claim. A man 
who was old enough to help preserve the Union in a war that 
ended 11 years before the Territory of Colorado became a State 


is now, in the natural order of things, a pretty old man, and if 
this Congress were to pass this bill and were to attach it 
as an amendment to this omnibus bill and it should become a 
aw— 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. It ought to pass 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It would be a pure gamble that 
the money in payment would arrive on the ground before the 
undertaker. [Laughter.] Probably it would be only an asset 
of his estate. If it is not passed now probably his children and 
grandchildren will be down here, through the medium of some 
poor, old, decrepit claims attorney like the man handling this 
claim, hounding future Congressmen as yet unborn with argu- 
ments for the payment of this claim. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman think 
the fact that he has this claim has caused the old gentleman 
claimant to live longer than he otherwise would have lived? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I can only say in reply to that 
question that if he had not lived longer than the ordinary mor- 
tal the claim would already be in the hands of his estate or his 
descendants. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. It looks as though his partici- 
pation in the war must have done him good. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Without detracting from the 
merit of my constituent’s claim, his participation in the war did 
“do him good.” It “did him” for all that he had on earth, 
and he has been a poor man ever since. So that in the parlance 
of the day, if not in the meaning of the gentleman from New 
. his participation in the Civil War “did him good and 
plenty.” 

Now, I want to proceed with this Court of Claims finding, not 
that it is worth anything, because it is evident from proceedings 
in this body during the last 48 hours that it is not. It is evident 
that a boost from the Court of Claims is actually a knock; that 
after the court created by this Congress, a court with five capa- 
ble judges, so reputable that I am informed that they are Re- 
publicans, and, gentlemen, that is the final word for repute at 
the present time in this Chamber—it is true that their high 
character is probably somewhat detracted from by the fact that 
they were formerly Members of Congress. I am informed that 
they all joined in this finding—it is very evident, as I say, that 
even these findings of facts, solemnly determined by the court 
created by this Congress to ascertain and determine these facts, 
have absolutely no influence in this House. When a Member 
upon the majority side can rise here and in a serious manner 
ask Members who have claims in this bill what justification or 
warrant or authority there is for the claim, it shows that the 
Court of Claims has no influence whatever in its findings. You 
might as well ask a citizen of the United States what a statute 
is doing on the statute books as to ask a Member of this House 
to rise in his place and justify the appearance of one of these 
item in this omnibus claims bill, which has been put there by 
a court of competent jurisdiction created by the Congress of the 
United States for that express purpose. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the findings of this court are not worth anything—in 
fact seem to be a detriment rather than a help, which is the 
inference I have guthere during the last 48 hours—I present the 
same finding in this case that is the basis of all the claims in 
this bill. 

The findings further recite that, by reason of the terrorized 
condition of affairs and claimant's absence from home in the 
service, he failed to harvest and save any material part of his 
crop, and during that period there was taken from the claimant 
for the service stores and supplies, which at the time and place 
of taking were reasonably worth the sum of $675. I presume 
that means $1,675. That seems to have been about the basis 
upon which these claims were adjudicated. If they ascertain 
that at the lowest possible figures a man was entitled to $1,000, 
they split the difference with him and cut it in two and award 
him $500. No part of this sum has been paid. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that, so far as accomplishing 
anything for my constituent is concerned, I had just as well be 
home in bed, and so had these other gentlemen with claims in the 
bill. So I am going to conclude with the statement that, so far 
as I can discover from the reports, the claim was rejected on the 
ground that it does not appear from the evidence that the claim 
was ever presented to any department of the Government for 
payment until its presentation to Congress 11 yearsago. So that 
with this condition of this claim it is beyond the help of a Mem- 
ber of Congress, who has got about all the trouble he can attend 
to without being a lawyer in the Court of Claims. 

I called this claim up for consideration in the Committee 
on War Claims on January 11, 1910, and my letter was returned 
to me with this written statement: 


Will be submitted to full committee. Think will go in omnibus bill, 
but committee will determine. 
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When the committee determined and how it determined, I 
do not know. When I called on the committee about this bill 
some weeks ago I was informed that it had been turned down 
by the committee some months ago. I thought that when a bill 
was turned down by a committee perhaps a Member would be 
notified. I did not know that a Member of Congress was ex- 
pected to convert himself into a messenger boy to dance at- 
tendance on committee-room doors to find out when something 
would be done with his bill or what had been done with it. 
I do not mean to criticize these committees; I know how over- 
worked they are. I can not help but feel this bill has not been 
considered in the committee. 

There is one single circumstance against this bill and that 
is, as stated before, that it was not presented a long time ago. 
In other words, it had only been pending 11 years, whereas it 
ought to be mildewed with the age of 50 years, like a lot of 
these other claims, and then I can not see where it would be 
much better off. å 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has meant as much to me as many a 
Member's item in this omnibus bill has meant to him; and it 
means as much to my constituent as the item of any constituent 
of any other Member in this body. 

It will be a matter of sincere regret to me to have this 
omnibns bill pass this House without this old man’s claim in 
it, having met him, knowing him personally, and feeling sure, 
as I do, that before another omnibus bill ever passes the House 
of Representatives he will have answered to taps, “lights out.” 
[Applause.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent, if it is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair regrets to state that 
in the absence of a quorum it is impossible to do any business, 
even for the Chair to submit a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, if you will not interrupt me I 
will state it. The House about three weeks ago fixed the 19th 
of this month for memorial exercises to the memory of the 
death of my late colleague, the Hon. WALTER P. BROWNLOW. 
His family, his wife and children, have traveled over 500 miles 
and have been in this city a week awaiting this occasion. I 
think we ought, under the circumstances, to make some agree- 
ment or arrangement here to-day by which we can honor the 
dead and respect the memory of our late colleague who served 
so long and so faithful in this House. Those who are opposed 
to this bill can not adjourn this House, for they are in the 
minority. You can keep us here away from our families and 
away from our meals; now let us agree to come back here at 
11.50 o’clock and then pay that tribute of respect to the dead, 
and after that loving though sorrowful work is over let us 
take up this fight where we have left it. Is there any man here 
opposed to this request? If so, let me look upon him. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed in the least to the 
request of the gentleman, but to take a recess after the hour 
fixed for the regular meeting of the session at 12 o’clock might 
disturb the legislative day. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We will come back and arrange that at 11.30 
o'clock, when we get here. 

Mr. LAW. I am afraid you would do a dangerous thing. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Starrorp). For what pur- 
pose does the gentleman rise?, 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has made a request for unanimous consent that the House 
take a recess until 11.50. I will say that my understanding of 
the ruling of the House is that pending the absence of a quorum 
no business is in order except a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous occupant of the 
chair stated that no business should be transacted during the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But if it can be by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair holds that no business can be considered except a motion 
to adjourn, and the Chair declines to entertain any other motion. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Let me say, in this con- 
nection, inasmuch as we all desire later on to come to some 
arrangement by means of which we can pay fitting tribute of 
respect to our deceased colleague Mr. Browntow, there is no 
disposition, I think, to do otherwise, but it is impossible under 
the rules of the House to do anything at all in the absence of a 
quorum except to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can only entertain 
a motion to adjourn in the absence of a quorum. The roll call 
shows there is no quorum present, and we are now awaiting the 
presence of a quorum under the order of the House. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I niove that the 
House do now adjourn. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 4, noes 31. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
Speaker. 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I would like to know if the 
Speaker has had any report from the Sergeant at Arms, who 
was instructed to bring in absent Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair has only taken the chair within the last 10 minutes, and 
wishes to inform the gentleman from New Jersey that the 
Journal clerk has informed the Chair that the order of the 
House that was entered, requiring the Sergeant at Arms to 
present absent Members, is now in process of execution on a 
resolution offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I rise for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair could not enter- 
tain such motion while the record shows that there is not a 
quorum present. 

Mr. KENDALL. That is no motion, Mr. Speaker; that is 
a request. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I assure you, Mr. Speaker, that 
it is not so much a desire to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
that I made the request as to show the gentlemen here present 
that I have not exhausted the merits of my case. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I rise to inquire whether the 
Sergeant at Arms is making any effort to enforce the attend- 
ance of absent Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair stated to the House 
within a few minutes, possibly during the absence of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, that, as the Chair was informed, the 
Sergeant at Arms is making diligent efforts under the order 
was instructed to bring in absent Members. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, is there not some way 
that we can get a report from the Sergeant at Arms? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that the Sergeant at Arms is now executing the order 
of the House to bring in absent Members. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the 
Chair is not at all interested in getting a quorum here, because 
he is smiling at the proposition. I do not mean to reflect on 
the Speaker at all, but I would like to see a quorum here so 
that we might have some way to dispose of business and get 
something to eat. It is not a matter of fun with us at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, in fairness, feels 
called upon to say that the present occupant of the chair has 
not been absent from the Chamber for the last 10 hours, and 
he has voted every time to try to maintain a quorum in the 
committee and in the House. It. is not fair to the Chair to make 
any such remark. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I will be satisfled 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair declines to recog- 
nize the gentleman except for a parliamentary question or a 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to get all influence 
the Speaker can give us to get a quorum here. 

Mr. MANN. I am sure the gentleman has that influence with 
the Chair. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I have none in the world, on either 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or the Speaker pro 
tempore, because, if I had, things would be run in much better 
shape than they are. 

Mr. MANN. I assure the gentleman he has influence with me, 
and that I have the highest regard for him. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I am very glad to know that, and 
I hope the gentleman will go home and attend Sunday school, 
and try not to keep a whole lot of old men out of their just 
rights here. 

Mr. MANN. I am trying to help them to get them. 

Mr. SWASEY rose. 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I am occupy- 
ing the seat of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and I 
have a predisposition to discuss briefly the pulp and paper issue. 
{Laughter.] I think I am qualified. 

I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that we have had under dis- 
cussion matters of great and far-reaching importance; that we 
have had what is termed a reciprocity agreement with the 
Dominion of Canada—a trade agreement. z 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. SWASEY. Just wait a moment until I complete this 
important sentence. As I understand that trade agreement, it 
is favorable to Canada. They have got out of it all that they 
could possibly ask. They have got the privilege of coming into 
the American markets. Under it everything that I know of 
that they have to sell can come in free, and I would inquire of 
some of the earnest and enthusiastic advocates of that trade 
agreement, What have we got in return? I know Canada 
pretty well. I do not believe there is a man on the floor of 
this House who has a deeper feeling of affection and regard for 
the Dominion of Canada and its people than I have. But I do 
not live in Canada. I live under the American flag and am 
more interested in the welfare and prosperity of the American 
people than the people of any other Nation. I am in favor of 
annexation, but I am not in favor of giving to Canada the full 
benefits of the American markets for her farm products and 
her paper manufactures free of any duty, in competition with 
the products of American farmers and American paper manu- 
facturers. I said I am in favor of annexation, sharing with 
the Canadians all the rights of American citizens, provided they 
shall share with us some of the burdens and responsibilities 
that attach to American citizenship. My uncle, who was born 
in the State of New Hampshire and went to Ottawa more than 
80 years ago, sat for 25 years in the Dominion Parliament, and 
my cousin, a graduate of Harvard College, sits in the same seat 
to-day. And from my knowledge of that Dominion and my 
acquaintance with its people, I think I am qualified to state 
what their interests are as compared with the interests of the 
American people, 

It is a painful duty to feel compelled to differ with out great 
President. I regret exceedingly that between him and me on 
any subject there should come a parting of the ways. Up to 
this time I have cheerfully and enthusiastically supported every 
administration measure, both of this and the former adminis- 
tration. But, Mr. Speaker, I have been a Republican all my 
life. I have made a study of tariff questions all my life. I 
knew something of this country prior to the Civil War. I was 
old enough to realize the significance and the result of the 
Democratic revision of 1857. I remember that downward revi- 
sion, when they reduced the duties 14 per cent below those im- 
posed in the tariff of 1846, and I remember as plainly as 
though it were but yesterday what. that downward revision cost 
the American people under that Democratic administration. I 
recollect the paralysis of industries. I remember the want of 
employment, the seclusion of capital, and the universal distress 
that hung over this Nation until the close of the war; and the 
only virtue that I remember that came of that Democratic 
downward revision was its contribution in some slight degree to 
that providential act that saved the Nation—the election of our 
martyred, honored, and beloved President, Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWASEY. I will. 

Mr. COLLIER. I just want to ask the gentleman if it is not 
a fact that the only decade in the history of our Republic when 
our wealth increased over 50 per cent was from 1850 to 1860, 
under the Walker tariff? 

Mr. SWASEY. That may be, because our people, under the 
tariff of 1846, with its incidental protection, which was not in- 
tended by the Democratic Party, saw a revival of the indus- 
tries of this great country such as they never had seen before, 
and never will see again unless the same protection is afforded 
our labor and industries. But when your Democratic ances- 
tors, with the same ideas, the same purposes, and the same leg- 
islation that you threaten in the next Congress, reduced the 
tariff of 1846, in 1857, giving a 14 per cent horizontal reduc- 
tion, they struck a blow to American prosperity that we never 
recovered from until after the war had closed. 

Mr. KORBLY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SWASEY. I do not care to be interrupted now. 

Mr. KORBLY. It is for my enlightenment. 

Mr. SWASEY. I am not here to enlighten Democrats alone. 
You need it badly enough, but not as badly as you will two 
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years from now. Mr. Speaker, I rose to perform an important, 
though a painful, duty, to give expression to the thoughts in 
my mind upon this great question of a trade agreement with 
Canada. I wish to give the gentleman a little information 
upon this provision in the trade agreement about which they 
know so little. 

I want to go back into the revision of 1857, and I want to 
say to you that when the tariff was revised by your ancestors 
in 1857, the question of labor was no factor in that revision; 
that they were pretending to take care of the infant industries, 
and were making the same arguments that you are making 
to-day for a revision of the tariff. But when the war had 
proceeded so far that it struck the shackles from the black 
man and dignified American labor, then the wages of the 
American workman began to rise under the policy of protec- 
tion of the Republican Party. What were wages before the 
war? Wages were $8 a month on the farm. Skilled labor 
75 cents to $1 per day, and when we enlisted we received $8 
per month. 

Mr. CLINE. Do the people in Maine agree with you? 

Mr. SWASEY. They do. 

Mr. CLINE. How did it happen, then, that Maine went 
Democratic? 

Mr. SWASEY. How did it happen? I am glad you ask, for 
I can tell you. Some Democratic rum got into Maine, and the 
rum question became the main issue. It was more of a rum 
slide than a political landslide. That was the principal cause 
of the turnover in Maine. Look at the returns and you will 
see that the Democratic governor was elected by almost 9,000 
plurality and the Republican Congressmen were defeated by 
only 2,900. More than 5,000 votes in the State of Maine were 
polled for Republican Congressmen over what the Republican 
governor had. Two years ago our governor was elected by less 
than 7,000 votes. When we came to the November election and 
the question of protection to American industries and labor was 
the issue, we rolled up for William H. Taft 32,500 majority. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But you passed the tariff law since then. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, let me tell you about the tariff. 
I want to speak about the tariff bill, if you gentlemen will 
listen. You began on “ Cannonism,” and that was the great cry 
for two years—“ Cannonism! Cannonism!” The newspaper as- 
sociations did not get the duty taken off of print paper, and 
they hallooed with you, Cannonism!“ and it went all over 
this country. Cannonism!“ What is“ Cannonism?“ Let any 
man explain to me what Cannonism“ is. Where did it orig- 
inate, except in the muckraking press of the country, because 
the Speaker of this House would not consent to lend his aid in 
their assault on the paper industry? 

I hold no brief for Josepu G. CANNON. He needs no defense 
at the hands of any Republican on this floor or in the country 
at large. [Applause.] The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 35 years 
and Hinds’ Precedents are all the vindication that JOSEPH G. 
Cannon needs. I have sat here for almost two terms, and I 
have never heard a ruling from that chair by JOSEPH G. CANNON 
on any of the complicated questions presented to him that he has 
not fortified his position by citations from Hinds’ Precedents, 
Democratic as well as Republican. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The gentleman told us 
that he was going to give us some information about wood pulp. 
We know all about JosepH G. CANNON, as much as the gentle- 
man does, but we do not know so much about pulp and paper. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman tell us what 
President Taft thinks about wood pulp and print paper? 

Mr. SWASEY. One moment; we have had many bright lead- 
ers from Maine in the American Congress. We have stood in 
either branch second to no State of its area and population 
since Maine was admitted to the Union. We have furnished 
two Speakers, James G. Blaine and Thomas B. Reed. [Ap- 
plause.] We have had the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
we have had the Vice President, the Acting President of the 
Senate; we have had the Secretary of State; and we have had 
numerous offices that were within the gift by election and ap- 
pointment of the American people. A 

Mr. CANDLER. What have you left now? 

Mr. SWASEY. We have not many of the old guard left. 
[Laughter.] But I will tell you what we have left. We have 
Mr, Guernsrey and Mr. Hinds in this branch of Congress, and 
when that gentleman who has stood at the end of the desk with 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Cannon takes his place on the floor as a 
Representative from Maine I think you will realize that Maine 
is still on the map. 

But more than that, we have sent from the rock-ribbed hills 
of old Maine thousands and thousands of men who have gone 


out into the great States of the West, the glorious States of 
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the West, each one of which is an empire of itself—men who 
have helped to make and mold the sentiment that has made the 
American Republic the admiration as well as the wonder of 
the world. [Applause.] And, thank God, some of them are 
sitting in this House and some of them are in the Senate of the 
United States, faithful Representatives, standpatters, regulars, 
if you please, who stand for what is right and refuse to yield 
at any time in the fight for the best things that a man can ask 
for. 

Mr. CANDLER. What is the gentleman himself—a stand- 
patter? 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, I say I haye been a Republican 
all my life. I am soon to go out from public service, possibly 
never to come in again. I voted for Abraham Lincoln, the first 
vote I ever cast. I never have failed to vote for every Repub- 
lican candidate since, and I never want a higher compliment 
paid me when I leave Congress on the 4th day of March than to 
have my constitutents, my colleagues, and the American people 
say that I am a standpatter. [Applause.] Why, is it a name 
of disgrace; is it a name that entitles its possessor to anathema 
and criticism? 

Mr. Speaker, this country will never forget that from the 
time of the great crisis of the Nation in 1861, when I marched 
under that banner with only 31 stars, down to to-day, the stand- 
patters have been the sheet anchors of every great, progressive 
movement, and every accomplishment, every triumph, and every 
victory in the field in war, and in the forum in peace, and that 
there has been no national legislation for 50 years of any value 
to the American people that has not been the work of the 
“standpatters”’ of the Republican Party. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman be 
given 20 minutes more for his peroration. 

Mr. SWASHY. Mr. Speaker, I have not come to my perora- 
tion yet. I know that this part of American history is not 
pleasing to you Democrats, but I have just been teaching you 
the alphabet of real republicanism, of standpatism, if you 
please, which has been the source of our marvelous national 
prosperity. Why, do you not remember—I do—every fourth 
year since the close of the war what you fellows have done or 
tried to do; and on every field of conflict you have met the 
standpatters. I can look down the line. I am older than the 
Republican Party. I am older than the protective policy. 

Mr. BOEHNE. Not older than the Democratic Party? 

Mr. SWASEY. No; for God’s sake! [Laughter.] There has 
never been a time since Adam when sin and sorrow was not. 

Mr. Speaker, I can remember all of the issues that the Demo- 
cratic Party have raised in this country for 50 years. I recol- 
lect when you created un hysteria among the American people 
on fiat money, on greenbackism, on 16 to 1, and on various other 
issues that set some of the people wild; and the standpatters 
stood firm and unchangeable, and we have gone on to victory, 
and we are coming back. If you gentlemen in the Sixty-second 
Congress will go on revising the tariff as you did in 1857, 
downward, as you did in 1893, downward, I want you to 
understand that in two years from now the American people, 
by reason of the unemployed that will be walking our streets, 
the paralysis of all our industries, the hiding of American capi- 
tal, the destitution and want of the American laborers, will 
revise you downward in 1912. [Applause on the Republican 


de.] 

0 5 RUCKER of Colorado. Are you going to do it with a 
tariff? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interrupt the 
gentleman’s obituary on standpatters, but what kind of a stand- 
patter is he—a Dalzell standpatter or a Boutell standpatter? 

Mr. SWASHY. Mr. Speaker, there is no distinction between 
standpatters. We are for the flag, we are for protection, we are 
for the best interests of the whole Nation and the whole people. 
We do not need hitching nor need any time to apologize for our 
attitude upon any of the great problems of the day in the great 
onward march of our people and our country. We are for aid 
to our merchant marine, we are for an enforcement of a con- 
stitutional amendment that will take 35 Members out of that side 
of this House if all men, American citizens under the flag, are 
permitted to exercise the right of franchise. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] We are for everything that goes to the glory 
and the uplift and the upbuilding of American institutions and 
prosperity. That is what we are for. 

Mr. WHISSE. You are for a 50-cent dollar for coining your 
silver. You buy 50 cents worth of silver and pay a dollar’s debt 
with it. 

Mr. SWASEY. We make every dollar of our money, silver, 
paper, and eyerything else, as good as gold, in spite of the 
Democratic Party. We have always held faith with the people, 
but sometimes enough of them have been deceived by the muck- 
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raking press and the demagogues, as in the last election, to give 
your party a temporary victory. 

Now, let me say to you, gentlemen on that side of the House, 
if you will give me your attention and not interrupt me, I will 
give you some information on the subjects embraced in the so- 
called trade agreement and the special and particular reasons 
why I am opposed to it. As I have said, I am a Republican and 
a protectionist, not for local or sectional protection, but for 
national protection, for the protection of every laborer and 
every industry needing protection, not only in Maine, but every- 
where in this Nation, on this continent, wherever our flag floats. 
I am not a believer in that old obsolete Democratic notion of free 
raw material. I know no raw material that is known as an 
article of commerce. 

A tree standing in the forest may be raw material; but when 
the axman severs it from the soil and cuts it into logs it becomes 
his finished product, and for the labor expended upon it he is 
entitled to protection. Coal and iron and other minerals slum- 
bering in their beds in the bowels of the earth may be raw ma- 
terials; but when the miner takes his dinner pail in his hand, 
with the lamp upon the vizor of his cap, and goes down the 
shaft, endangering his life at every step, and mines the coal 
and other minerals, expends labor upon those ores, the pro- 
tective policy as advocated by the Republican Party follows 
him in his arduous and dangerous toil as a laborer. And when 
the product of that labor is brought to the surface of the earth 
and becomes an article of commerce it is the finished product 
of the miner and entitled to protection. And so with every man 
who eats his bread in the sweat of an honest brow, wherever he 
is and whatever his employment, he is entitled to share in the 
benefits of a protective policy that will maintain the scale of 
American wages. I delight in high wages. I glory in the fact 


‘that here beneath the American flag it is possible to pay to the 


honest toiler a greater wage than anywhere else in the wide 
world, for I believe that high wages conduce to the prosperity 
and contentment of the American laborer, resulting in a better 
and higher condition of citizenship, which can be attained in 
no other way. I believe in high wages for another reason—that 
they give to the wage earners of this country that to which 
they are entitled, a larger share of the profits of our industrial 
life, a more equal distribution of our Nation’s income. I be- 
lieve in good living, without regard to cost, for the wage earners 
of the country, and I want wages to be sufficiently high to 
warrant the best living and a sufficient margin above that to 
assure the wage earner’s independence, for in the last analysis 
of the policy of protection the wage earners and the producers 
are the real beneficiaries of that great policy which has brought 
such prosperity, growth, and development to the American 
people. 

I do not believe in this trade agreement, because it is an inno- 
vation upon the policy of protection. I am sensitively jealous 
of anything in the way of legislation that will jeopardize in the 
slightest degree that fundamental policy which protects the 
American laborer and the American producer and gives him that 
to which he is above all others entitled, the benefits of the 
American market, the best market in the world. 

I am opposed to it for another reason—that it is class legis- 
lation, putting American products of the farm upon the free 
list and giving Canada the right to enter the American market 
free, in competition with the American farmer. The Congress 
of the United States by its wise and progressive legislation for 
the last decade has been making most strenuous efforts to in- 
crease the products of the farm, to carry contentment to that 
class of American citizens who are among the best, the bone and 
sinew of the American people. We have appropriated nearly 
$14,000,000 per year for agricultural schools, for the publica- 
tion of scientific works for the benefit of the American farmer 
in order that he may better understand the tilling of the soil 
to produce the best results. We have spent many millions of 
doliars for the irrigation of arid lands. We publish farmers’ 
bulletins, agricultural yearbooks, we make generous appropria- 
tions for the extermination of insects and other pests which 
threaten and injure crops of eyery kind in every part of our 
country. We have appropriated more than $40,000,000. annually 
for the last two years to extend our free rural delivery system 
to carry the mail to the door of the American farmer in the hope 
and expectation that all these wise and beneficent provisions 
would increase the number of the tillers of our soil as well as 
provide those conveniences suited to a higher condition of 
American living and bring contentment to the fireside of our 
farmers in rural communities. And it is only fair to say, look- 
ing over the broad agricultural territory of our great country 
and the improvements of our country life, that it is a source 
of pride and satisfaction to witness the wonderful improve- 
ments, the increasing acreage, the larger and more bountiful 
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erops which have resulted therefrom. The farmers, the agri- 
culturists, are our dependence. The products of the soil we 
must have. And I am unwilling to take any step or vote for 
any project that will in any degree threaten and, much more, 
seriously injure that great and growing industry. But those 
who favor this trade agreement who assume to know present a 
paradoxical proposition, first that it will not hurt the farmers, 


and secondly that it will reduce the cost of living. Both of 
these can not be true. It will either hurt the farmer by reduc- 
ing the cost of food products or it can not have any effect upon 
the cost of living. And if it has no effect to reduce the cost of 
living, what possible benefit can result therefrom? Now, let 
us briefly look at the situation between the two countries, the 
United States and Canada. 

Our great President says it is but an imaginary line across 
the North American Continent from ocean to ocean; that we 
are one people, speaking the same language and have the same 
interests. I think I know something of the conditions on either 
side of the Canadian line east of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
to the mouth of the St. John River, and I have to say that any 
person only needs to travel over the line, imaginary as it may 
be, into Canada and he will realize at once, before he has gone 
any distance in any Province, that he is in a different country. 
When you leave American soil anywhere along this imaginary 
line you leave the more marked evidences of culture, refinement, 
and prosperity. You leave the well-kept farms along our border, 
with painted buildings, showing the marks of enterprise and 
successful farming, to find on the other side the unsatisfactory, 
languishing condition of the French Canadian, and such a vast 
contrast that one can not fail to appreciate the difference be- 
tween the two countries. It may be, and no doubt is, true that 
in the larger towns and cities that are easily accessible by rail- 
ways and other means of transportation from our side that 
they have become largely Americanized and more like the people 
of New England towns and cities. And I want to say further 
in this immediate connection that along the border which I 
have described that whatever of prosperity is indicated on the 
Canadian side is largely attributable, in my judgment, to the 
fact that thousands of the people, the wage earners of eastern 
Canada, have come over the line to labor and have received 
the benefits of the American wage scale. Many of them have 
remained and are reckoned as among our best citizens, but many 
others have returned to their homes along the border with a 
pocketful of American money to improve their condition. In 
this way we have done very much, as suggested by the Presi- 
dent, in humanitarianism, by giving the privilege of migrating 
across the line and having the benefit of the American wage. 
Now, the American farmer, with higher-priced land, larger invest- 
ments in all that pertains to agricultural pursuits, with higher 
wages for farm labor, as ascertained from the reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, of more than 25 per cent, 
with all the obligations of American citizens, taxed to support 
and maintain our varied institutions, educational and govern- 
mental, liable to do military duty under the flag in time of na- 
tional stress, is entitled to the protective policy of the Republi- 
ean Party, and has the first right to the benefits of the Ameri- 
can market, certainly in preference to those who bear no such 
burdens, pay no such taxes, and incur no such obligations, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, supposing that this trade agreement and 
the removal of the duty on farm products from Canada should 
result in reducing the price of farm products to the ultimate 
consumer, I want to inquire of any gentleman who advocates 
this policy by what right, on what ground of justice, equality, 
and fair treatment, shall we take from the American farmer by 
legislation any part of the profit of his hardtearnings by days 
of toil from sun to sun and give that profit to the ultimate con- 
sumer, giving the farmer nothing in return by way of reduc- 
tion of duties upon the things he has to buy? I do not blame 
the West for the evident attitude which they take toward other 
sections of the country, like New England, on account of the 
unjust distribution of the benefits of protection, but I want to 
say to you gentlemen on the floor of this House who represent 
the great agricultural States of the West that the Republicans 
of the East will never willingly do you such injustice. We 
stand with you and for you in the application of this funda- 
mental doctrine of the Republican Party and for the equal dis- 
tribution of its great benefits. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of the House 
to another very important feature of this trade agreement, and 
that is the pulp and paper clause. And I desire to begin at the 
beginning of this groundless and pernicious controversy between 
the American Press or Publishers’ Association and the pulp and 
paper manufacturers. y 

From the time that ground wood pulp was first invented and 
successfully made down to 1908, there had been no adverse leg- 
islation, no disturbance of the manufacturers of pulp and paper. 


The price in 20 years of printing paper had dropped from $100 
per ton to less than $40, and the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and all purchasers of printing paper were buying their sup- 
plies at a less price than any other nation in the world, save 
free-trade England, and there was a difference in price of only 
a few cents per ton between England and the United States, 

Under the Gorman and Wilson bill, before there was any com- 
petition between Canada or the Scandinavian Peninsula or any 
other country and the United States, printing paper was made 
dutiable at 15 per cent. In the revision and enactment of the 
Dingley bill, printing paper was put upon the dutiable list at 
$6 per ton, and from that time to the spring of 1908 there had 
been no controversy between the United States and any other 
country or between the manufacturers and the publishers in 
this country. During the first session of the Sixtieth Congress 
John Norris and Herman Ridder, free-trade Democrats, so 
called, claiming to represent the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, complained to President Roosevelt that there was a print- 
ing-paper trust. He sent a message to Congress asking Congress 
to put pulp and paper on the free list, if it were true that there 
was a trust or a combination in restraint of trade. Congress 
refused to take off the duty, but appointed a commission known 
as the Mann Commission to investigate and ascertain if there 
was a trust, which commission reported that there was no trust 
or combination in restraint of trade. This arrangement did 
not satisfy the gentlemen who represented the association, and 
I understand it was no secret that one of them interviewed the 
Speaker of the House, desiring that he should favor a removal 
of the duty. ‘This the Speaker refused to do, and when the 
gentleman left the Speaker’s room he was overheard to say 
that he would, in substance, make a relentless attack upon Mr, 
Cannon. That was the beginning of the controversy that has 
been followed by all the papers and magazines that could be in- 
duced or persuaded to join the muckrakers. And the Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the country at large know the ex- 
tent and virnlence of the attack upon the administration and 
upon every Republican who stood by the President and the tar- 
iff bill last enacted. In all the history of American politics 
there was never so wicked and unjust and deceptive misrepre- 
sentation as in the last campaign, brought about absolutely by 
the American press. 

Now, let us see what real cause there was for any attack 
upon the paper manufacturers or for any reduction of the duty 
on pulp and paper under the Republican platform. During the 
last decade the cost of wood to supply American mills had in- 
creased 100 per cent, the price of labor in American mills had 
increased 66 per cent, and yet the industry had grown to be one 
of the most important in the United Stites. Nearly 800 mills, 
with an invested capital of nearly $400,000,000 and employing, 
directly and indirectly, 500,000 men, had been built up and 
established in 20 States of the Union, with sufficient material to 
supply the mills indefinitely, notwithstanding the mistaken re- 
port of the Mann Commission that we were absolutely depend- 
ent upon Canada for our spruce. These mills were built in 
different States, as I say; the industry was developing from 
Maine to Texas, and along the Canadian border from Maine to 
the Pacific coast, as well as in the Middle West. I repeat that 
there was no want of raw material, for every species of wood 
grown on American soil which had a fiber could be converted 
into pulp. Seventeen different kinds of wood were suitable for 
the manufacture, and when we consider that only 51 per cent 
of the territory of the United States is improved land and 
49 per cent is unimproved, the most of which is covered by trees 
of various kinds, in the South as well as in the North, there 
was no cause for alarm that the industry would ever die out for 
want of material; but with proper care and protection from 
foreign competition it might extend until it was found in every 
State of the Union, It is true, in my opinion, that there is five 
times as much timber in the United States suited to the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper as in the Dominion of Canada. 
Maine alone has 10,000,000 acres of forest growth, mostly spruce, 
its wooded territory being greater than all the rest of New 
England. And all along the northern States, including Alaska, 
there are more than 150,000,000,000 feet of spruce alone, and 
all the drain we have made upon Canada for use in Maine mills, 
which has amounted to only 15 per cent in any one year to 
supply more than 40 mills, has been not because we did not 
have the timber, but for the purposes of conservation of our 
own forest products. Here, again, comes in the question of 
protection to the American farmer who furnishes for the pulp 
and paper mills in our State (and I doubt not in every other 
State) a valueless product for any other use, such as poplar, 
fir, hemlock, spruce, sapling pine, basswood, chestnut, and 10 
or 12 other kinds of wood from their own wood ‘lots, from 
which they derive a large amount of revenue, Another great 
source of benefit in the interest of conserving our natural re- 


sources is in the improvement of our water powers, where, as 
in Maine, more than 50 per cent of all improvements of water 
power has been brought about by the erection of pulp and paper 
mills in the last 20 years. 

Now, to diverge for a moment, I wish to note the cost to man- 
ufacture in this country, as compared with the cost in Canada, 
to show under the Republican platform what duty this in- 
dustry is entitled to for adequate protection. The cost of 
wood in 42 mills in the United States that I have examined 
delivered at the mill, is $10.82; the cost of wood delivered at 
15 Canadian mills is $5.21; so that the difference in cost of 
wood per cord between mills in Canada and the United States 
is $5.11. It takes a cord and a half of wood on the average to 
make a ton of print paper, so that the difference in the cost of 
wood between the two countries for a ton of paper is $7.66, and 
the difference in the cost of labor on account of the difference 
in wages would be $2 more in the American mill on every ton of 
paper. Therefore it is plain to be seen that a duty based upon 
the difference in the cost of production between the United 
States and Canada would be $9.66. The present duty under 
the Payne bill is $3.75 if manufactured from wood cut on so- 
called free or private lands, so that it is plainly evident that 
from the duty imposed there is no cause of complaint on the 
part of the Publishers’ Association upon this particular product. 
Now, what does this trade agreement attempt to do? It remits 
all duties, not only upon printing paper, which is selling to-day 
at the American mill for $45 per ton, but the duty on paper 
worth $80 per ton, said duty being $10 per ton, giving the 
Canadian paper manufacturer who owns the land upon which 
he cuts his timber or where he buys the timber on private lands 
the right to come into the American market free of duty and 
compete with the American manufacturer. How long can the 
American manufacturer, if the foregoing statement is true, 
continue in the business, except by reducing the price of the 
wood or reducing the price of labor in American mills? 

If this trade agreement be enacted into law as it now stands, 
one of the two conditions must necessarily follow. He must 
reduce the cost of material and wages or go out of business. 
Now, one thing more, the duty upon American-made pulp or 
paper going from the United States to Canada, which is from 
15 to 25 per cent, is not affected by this agreement, nor is the 
export charge removed from saw logs, so that it is possible, 
under the Canadian law, to import the logs, but they must be 
manufactured on Canadian soil, and the agreement provides 
that rough lumber shall be admitted from Canada free of duty. 
This is the unfortunate situation in which we shall find our- 
selves in case this so-called reciprocity agreement is enacted 
into law. Then, I ask you, Mr. Speaker, if we are not opening 
the American market, as I have before said, free, and without 
cost or duty to everything that Canada has to sell, and we are 
getting nothing in return for our great concessions? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, let me say, looking back over the last 
two years and more of our National Congress and the general 
field of American politics, and seeing the injustice that has 
been done the administration of our great and loyal President 
and the members of the party sustaining him in Congress, I 
can not desist from expressing my indignation over the unjust 
treatment, the criticism, the abuse which we have all received 
from the muckraking American press, resulting as it has in the 
wide feeling of unrest and disturbance among the American 
people so that the Democratic Party has succeeded in return- 
ing to this House a majority of Members for the incoming 
Congress. I do not regard this so-called landslide as the No- 
vember birthday of great statesmen, but, rather, the inning of 
demagogues. I would not say that good and able men have 
not been elected to take some of the places made vacant by 
Republican Members, but I will say that, in some instances at 
least, the change will not be beneficial to the interests of the 
American people nor add glory to the American Congress. 

And, gentlemen on the other side, do not flatter yourselves that 
the result was brought about by confidence in the Democratic 
Party. The condition of the country shows that. The increas- 
ing number of idle men, the standing still or marking time of 
our great industries, showing an increasing paralysis and ap- 
prehension in our industrial life, the timidity of capitalists, all 
are signs proving a want of confidence and a serious appre- 
hension as to what you may do. In fact, you are much sur- 
prised to find yourselves in your present condition of responsi- 
bility and you have no confidence in yourselves to meet the 
situation, and your attitude upon all public questions confront- 
ing you, so far as the people are admitted to your confidence, 
shows conclusively that you approach the duties before you 
with fear and trembling. And well you may, if you follow 
your party traditions or your party platform in a revision of 
the tariff. Tariff for revenue only as a national policy has long 
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since been an outlawed, exploded theory. We are not living 
in the days of Jefferson, Jackson, and Monroe, but are living 
in a new age, surrounded by new conditions with a wider and 
broader civilization. In the last quarter of a century we have 
helped to change the map of the world. By steam and elec- 
tricity we have come in close touch with every civilized nation. 
By a single touch of the electric button we can feel the indus- 
trial and financial pulse of every civilized people on the globe. 
We have not only become nearer as States, but by reason of 
rapid intercommunication and transportation on sea as well as 
land, we are brought in near contact with our friends across 
the water, and in more direct and immediate competition with 
industrial efforts everywhere. Nations have grown and new 
nations have become our competitors in the markets of the 
world, and even in our own market. Cheaper labor and pro- 
duction are assailing us at all points by land and sea, and 
there never was a time in the history of this country when the 
protective policy should be watched with more solicitude and 
vigilance than to-day to guard the interests of the American 
producer and the American wage earner.. There never was a 
time since that policy was inaugurated in the United States 
when duties upon articles produced or manufactured in the 
United States should receive higher protection because of the 
increase of wages and the better condition of American labor. 

It would be well for you, gentlemen on the other side, to re- 
member the admonition of your great Democratic leader, uttered 
more than a hundred years ago, that the four great pillars upon 
which the Republic rested, namely, agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, and navigation, should be fostered and jealously pro- 
tected. If you follow out the dictates of your platform, if you 
cover the high seas with the American flag floating from foreign- 
built ships, if by your policy contrary to that admonition you 
stifle the ship industry on our shores, drive out of business those 
men interested in that great industry, who have not only been 
patient, long-suffering, and kind, but patriotic, and let the grass 
grow in American shipyards, if you reduce the duties on com- 
peting products and manufactures, such goods as we can pro- 
duce and manufacture at home, thus depriving the American 
producer and laborer of the work that rightfully belongs to 
him, you will bring about the unfortunate conditions that ex- 
isted under the last Democratic administration. Great problems 
are confronting the American people, which must be solved 
before the people of this country can reach their highest estate. 
We must not forget that we are living under a Government of 
law; that we have a Constitution that has stood for 120 years 
and more, with its various amendments suited to the changing 
growth and development of our country. That Constitution and 
amendments must be enforced, and I say to you in all serious- 
ness that the time must come when that fraud and fiction of 
counting men as American citizens and withholding from them 
the privileges of franchise must cease or their representation 
must be reduced. Never shall we as a nation come to our own 
in the truest sense until we treat all of our citizens with equal 
justice, North and South, East and West. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will suspend. 
The call discloses the presence of 194 Members—a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
if the House be in session at 12 o'clock on this legislative day 
that all other proceedings be temporarily suspended for the 
purpose of pronouncing eulogies on the late Congressman 
Browntow and the late Senator Cray, or if the Committee of 
the Whole House be in session it shall informally rise in order 
that these eulogies may be pronounced in the House, after 
which the House shall resume its sitting without further order, 
and that the ordinary appropriate resolutions, not including 
the motion to adjourn, may be offered and agreed to, and that 


the time occupied in these proceedings shall not exceed—I do 


not know how much time will be required—say, not to exceed 
three hours. 

Mr. CARLIN. What is the request? 

Mr. MANN. That the proceedings under these eulogies shall 
not exceed three hours. 

Mr. CARLIN. I will agree, if we can limit the time for gen- 
eral debate upon the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. MANN. We can not do that. If we go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, you can do that. 

Mr. CARLIN. We are going in now. 

Mr. MANN. This is preliminary to such a motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Illinois that, under the circumstances, the 
term “12 o’clock on this legislative day" may be a little 
indefinite. 

Mr. MANN. If the House should be in session at 12 o'clock 
to-day noon on this legislative day. I do not wish to offer the 
proposition if, perchance, the House should adjourn before 
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12 o'clock. We are endeavoring not to interfere with the special 
order. Still, I do not think it possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request preferred by the gentleman from Ilinois? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BENNET of New York) there 
were—ayes 24, noes 73. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that that 
is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As a quorum has just been 
ascertained in the past few minutes, the Chair sustains that 
point of order. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 32767, 
on the Private Calendar, and, pending that motion, I move that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 35 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves that the House do now resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 32767. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Have we dispensed with proceedings under the 
call? Has a motion been made to that effect? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York moves that general debate upon said bill be limited to 35 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 78, noes 3. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HAY. And I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
that is dilatory. 

Mr. CARLIN. Business has intervened. 

Mr. HAY. But it has not been 10 minutes since the Chair 
announced a quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will on this occasion 
sustain the point of order, and the motion prevails. , 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] moves that the 
House resolve itself into Commitee of the Whole House for 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 32767. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman to 
limit the debate to less than 35 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Law]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 1. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that on 
three different votes a quorum has not been developed. The 
Chair, having twice sustained the motion as dilatory, feels that 
he must now overrule the point of order, The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] There are 132 gentlemen present—not a 
quorum. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
motion is dilatory. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It is a question of the highest 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. The question is on the motion to adjourn. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BENNET of New York. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
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The House divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 81. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The doors will be closed, and 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. Those in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] will, as their names are called, answer “aye” and 
those opposed will answer “ no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the question—that we adjourn 
or go into Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, the question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] that we go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the question? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on a motion to adjourn, 
it is not necessary to have a quorum. The only question on 
which a quorum can be called is the motion of the gentleman 
n New York [Mr. Law] to go into Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Law], who moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 32767) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the Court of Claims under the provisions of the acts approved 
March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the 
Bowman and the Tucker Acts. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 11, 
answered “ present” 32, not voting 186, as follows: 


YEAS—156. 
Adair Davidson Hollingsworth Olmsted 
Adamson Davis Houston 
Aiken Dawson Hughes, Ga. Parker 
Alexander, Mo. Dickinson Hull, Tenn Pearre 
Andrus ickson, Miss, Humphreys, Pratt 
Ansberry D I Jamieson Pujo 
Anthony Johnson, S. C Randell, Tex. 
Austin y Jones Richardson 
Barchfeld Edwards, Ga. Kennedy, Ohio Robinson 
Barnhart — Kitchin Rodenbe: 
Bartlett, Ga. ebright Knowland Rucker, e 
Beall, Tex. Korbly Saunders 
Bell a. Fairchild Kiistermann Sharp 
Boehne tt Latta Sheppard 
Booher Ferris Law Sherwood 
Boutell Finley Lawrence Sims 
Brantley Flood, Va. r Sisson 
Bu. Tora Ark. Slem 
Burke, 8. Dak. t Lävel; Smith, Iowa 
E ee ee =a 
s oster, uden: 
lder er McKinlay, Cal. Stanley 
Campbell Garner, Pa. McKinley, III Steenerson 
Candler arner, Tex. McKinney Stephens, Tex, 
Cantrill Garrett McLachlan, Cal. Swasey 
Carlin Gillespie Madden Taylor, Ala. 
Cary Godw Madison 8 tea Colo. 
Chapman Gordon Maguire, Nebr. tlw. 
Clark, Fla. Graft Mann Thomas, Ky 
Cline Guernsey Martin, Colo. Thomas, N. C. 
Collier Hamlin Mays Tou Velle 
Cooper, Pa. Hanna Mitchell ‘Townsend 
Cooper, Wis. Haugen Moon, Tenn. Turnbull 
Cox, Ind. Rein Morgan, Okla. Wallace 
Cox, Ohio He Moss Washburn 
Craig Helm Moxley Welsse 
Cravens Henry, Tex. Needh: Wickliffe 
Crumpacker H Nicholls Willett 
Currier Hitchcock Oldfield Wilson, 
NAYS—11. 
Bennet, N. . Kendall Bae Thomas, Ohio 
Cassi eeder Ster. iley 
Dwigh Roberts Sulloway 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—32. 
Alexander, N. T. Draper Hubbard, Iowa Endastt 
Anderson Driscoll, M. E. Hubbard, W. Va. Sherley 
Ashbrook Fordney Knapp Simmons 
Barnard Goulden Kop Tawney 
Borland rant McCall Webb 
le Hardwick Miller, Kans. Weeks 7 
Clark, Mo. Howell, N. J. Nelson Young, N. Y. 
Clayton Howland O'Connell ‘he 
NOT VOTING—186. 

Allen Carter Driscoll, D. A. Gill, Md. 
Ames Cocks, N. Y. Dupre Gill, Mo, 
Barcla Cole Ellerbe Gillett 
Bartholdt Conry Ellis Glass 
Bartlett, Nev. Coudrey vins ebel 
Bates Covington Estopinal Goldfogle 
Bennett, Ky. Cowles ood 
Bingham Creager Fitzgerald Graham, III. 
Bowers Crow Foelker Graham, Pa. 
Bradley 8 Fornes Greene 
Broussard 1 — Foss G 
Burke, Pa. Denby Fowler Gries 

urleson Dent Gaines Hamer 
Burnett Denver Gallagher Hamill 

yrā Diekema Gardner, Mass. amil 
Calderhead Dies Gardner, Mich. Hammond 
Capron as G er, N. J. ardy 
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Harrison Langley Morrison Scott 
Havens. Lee Morse Shackleford | 
Hawley Legare Mudd Sheffield 
Hayes Lenroot Murdock Slayden 

eald Lindsay Murphy Small 
Henry, Conn. Livingston Norris Smith, Cal. 
Hill Longworth Nye Smith, Mich. 
Hinshaw Loud Olcott Southwick 
Hobson Lowden Palmer, A. M. Sparkman 
Howard Lundin Palmer, H. W. Sperry 
Howell, Utah McCrear: Parsons Stafford 
Huf cCreedie Patterson Stevens, Minn. 
Hughes, N. J. McDermott Payne Stu 
ues W. Va. McGuire, Okla. Peters Sulzer 
Hull, lowa 2 Plekett Talbott 
Humphrey, Wash. MeLaughlin, Mich.Plumiey Taylor, Ohio 
James MeMorran Poindexter Tilson 
Johnson, Kr: Macon Pou Underwood 
Johnson, Ohio Malby Pray Volstead 
Joyce Martin, S. Dak. Prince Vreeland 

n Massey Raine Wan 
Keifer Maynard Ransdell, La. Watkins 
Keliher Miller, Minn. Rauch Wheeler 
Ken „Iowa Millin : eid Wilson, III 
|, Nebr. Mondell Rhinock Wood, N. J. 

Kinkead, N. J. Moon, Pa. Riordan Woods, Iowa 
Kronmiller Moore, Pa. Roddenbery Woodyard 

fean Moore, Tex. Rothermel Young, Mich. 
Lamb Morehead Rucker, Mo. 
Langham Morgan, Mo. Sabath 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Korr with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Surg of Iowa with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. Hixnsuaw with Mr. Burreson. 

Mr. Cowrrs with Mr. BURNETT. 

Mr. Creacer with Mr. CULLOP. 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. Denver. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts with Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL. 

Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey with Mr. ELLERBE. 

Mr. Goop with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Hamer with Mr. Greanam of Ilinois. 

Ter. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. GLASS, 

Mr. Haw ey with Mr. HAMMOND. 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. Harpy. 

Mr. Heap with Mr. Havens. 

Mr. Howe tt of Utah with Mr. PAGE. 

Mr. Hurr with Mr. LEE. 

Mr. Hutz of Iowa with Mr. LEGARE. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington with Mr. Macon. 

Mr. Largan with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Lowpen with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Luyprn with Mr. Rucker of Missouri. 

Mr. Malnx with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. Tawney with Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. Otcorr with Mr. SHACKLEFORD. 

Mr. SoutHwick with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. STAFFORD with Mr. UNDERWOOD, 

Until 12 o’clock noon, February 20: 

Mr. BARNARD with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Core with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. Stevens of Minnesota with Mr. WEBB. 

Until 10 o’clock a. m., February 20: 

Mr. LaNeuam with Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. McMorran with Mr. RAINEY. 

Until S o’clock a. m., February 20: 

Mr. Parsons with Mr. Crayton. 

Until 12 o’clock noon, February 19: 

Mr. Monperxt with Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. Greene (in favor) with Mr. O'CONNELL (against). 

For this legislative day: 

Mr. Dovetas (in favor) with Mr. Howard (against). 

On this bill (elaims) : 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas with Mr. HOBSON. 

Mr. Wancer (in favor) with Mr. Netson (against). 

On this vote: 

Mr. Trrson with Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri. I voted “yea,” and I wish to withdraw my vote 
and vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the further consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, with Mr. CURRIER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
House is in Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar. When the committee rose 
at its last session general debate was on, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Law] had been reeognized for an hour 
and had used 35 minutes of the time. Under the order agreed 


to im the House, 25. minutes in now to be devoted to general 
debate, and the. Chair will recognize the gentleman from New 
York for 25 minutes. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I feel somewhat 
out of place here on this holy day, and I presume all of the 
Members of the House feel very much as I do. Under the 
parliamentary status it is true that this is still Friday, but it 
is nevertheless Sunday, as the calendar day. It marks a sad 
day in the histery of this country when the Congress, the great 
lawmaking body of this country, has to encroach upon the 
Sabbath to transact the business of the country and of the Con- 
gress. And to think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this is 
brought about and caused on account of the filibuster of a few 
gentlemen who are not so much opposed to the justice of this 
bill, or to the justice of these war claims, as they are in favor 
of some other claims, the French spoliation claims, which were 
stricken. out of this bill here last night on motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. For a while, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I could not help feeling somewhat aggrieved at 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Mann] on account of the 
filibuster that he was conducting, but when it became apparent 
that the gentleman from Illinois was conducting a filibuster to 
strike from this bill the French spoliation claims and come 
over as our ally and friend, I then saw through the whole plot, 
the whole scheme. But, le and behold, the filibuster was then 


| taken up on the other side of the House by other gentlemen 


who were pressing the French spoliation claims, and who urge 
naught against the fairness and justice of these southern war 


claims. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, not only does the fact - 


that we are transacting the business of the country on the 
Lord’s day mark a sad day im the history of the country, but 
last night there sat in this gallery a man who was referred to 
as a lobbyist in the interest of the French spoliation claims. 

And that same man, when the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. KrrcHIN] was making his great speech against the French 
spoliation claims, was seen here almost in the doors of this 
Hall trying to slip data and facts into the hands of one of 
these gentlemen on the other side whe is aiding in conducting 
this filibuster. I ask, What is the connection, if any, between 
that man and the gentleman who is aiding in conducting this 
filibuster ? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I will 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Does the gentleman have any 
reference to me? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I do not. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Thank you. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I will tell the gentleman who 
I refer to, if he will rise in his place and ask me. I have in 
my hand the very book that this man, Mr. Scattergood, the rep- 
resentative of the insurance company., had in his hand trying 
to sneak it into the House and into the hands of a gentleman 
of this House. 

I have the book in my hand, and it was a Democratic Mem- 
ber of the House whe discovered and erdered away from here 
that lobbyist sneaking to the door of this Chamber trying to 
send this. literature in. 

On the floor of this House last night the gentleman from 
Kansas. [Mr. CAMPBELL} referred to the southern war claims bill 
as a “pork barrel.” How in the name of God ean the people 
of this country respect us if we do not respeet ourselves? 

It marks a sad day in the history of this country when the 
very Halls. of Congress are visited by lobbyists; when we are 
compelled to transact the business of the country on the Lord’s 
day; and when we are compelled, Mr. Chairman, to see the 
will of the majority of the House thwarted by a few gentlemen. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, as to the mat- 
ter of this bill, as to the war claims, I have always felt that 
when a court or æ quasi court, such as the Court of Claims 
as constituted by the Government, makes findings that Con- 
gress ought to respect and follow those findings. During the 
six years that I have been here, so far as I can now recol- 
lect, I have never voted against a finding of the Court of 
Claims. Neither do I think that it is any good reason to 
urge against the payment of a claim that has been held just 
by a court that it has not before been paid. It seems to me 
it is setting up one’s own wrong against a right, and therefore 
during the last two days I have been voting with particular 
pleasure with the gentlemen on that side who voted almost 
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solidly, and with some gentlemen on this side, to consider a bill 
which contains not only the southern war claims, but which 
contains claims for nayy-yard overtime for men in Brooklyn, 
for men in New Hampshire, for men in Charlestown, and every- 
where where there is a navy yard—old soldiers, many of them— 
who deserve the payment of the overtime, and I have been one 
to sit here for three days to see if I could be of any assistance in 
forwarding their interests. 

My personal and private impression is that this morning at 3 
o'clock the gentleman from Illinois, whose astuteness is a con- 
tinual source of pleasure, set a trap for the war-claims gentle- 
men in this House, they walked into it, and he snapped it when 
they struck out the enacting clause of the Senate bill. 

We are now within less than a fortnight of adjournment. In 
my judgment no bill except a Senate bill pending in the House 
stands a chance of getting through in this session. I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince] in the statement 
that he made and reiterated last night, that if we wanted these 
claims passed we ought to pass the bill as it came from the 
Senate with the additions proposed by my colleague [Mr. Law]. 
I was for them all. I was for the French spoliation claims. 
Why make one rule for one set of claims and another for 
another? If the decision of a court is a good thing as a founda- 
tion for a war claim, why is not the decision of a court a good 
foundation for a French spoliation claim? 

Gentlemen say, “Oh, these claims are old. What excuse is 
that, if we have been remiss in our duty? They say they are 
trifling, and yet during the days when those claims accrued 
over 2,000 vessels belonging to people on the seacoast from 
Maine to New Orleans were destroyed by the French, and the 
best minds of the days of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe were taken up with the question of the settlement of 
those claims. Trifling, because the people are scattered and the 
claims are few? Since when has it become a trifling matter 
because a claim was small? I have heard invective in this 
House against persons because their means were large, but 
never before have I heard it urged as a ground for not paying 
an honest debt that the claim was small. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman tell us the amount of 
these spoliation claims, and if it includes interest? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. It does not include interest. It 
does not include any claim due to an incorporated insurance 
company. Roughly speaking, the amount is $848,000. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question, if my colleague will 

eld. 

* BENNET of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. In what respect do those claims differ, so 
far as legality is concerned, from the war claims? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. There is no difference whatever 
in their legality. In each instance the Court of Claims has 
passed on them. 

Mr. SWASEY. And found the law as well as the facts. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes; and the gentleman from 
Maine reminds me that in the case of the French spoliation 
claims the court has found the law as well as the facts. Yet 
we are asked to pay the southern war claims because a court 
found them to be valid. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] said a bill 
of this kind of a “ pork barrel.” I think this House ought to 
know that in another place where this bill was drawn up, it 
was drawn up under stringent rules, which were as follows: 


First. In all claims of individuals, to exclude cases where the court 
has found inexcusable laches; this rule not to apply to churches, schools, 
and other corporations and quasi corporations which could not under a 
pung or the Southern Claims Commission present their claims to that 
commission. 

Second. To allow all claims for use and occupation of real estate and 
for stores and 3 which are not barred by op} Sia rule, where 
the court has made specific findings as to the rent (including incidental 
damage) of such real estate and the value of such stores and supplies. 

Third. To allow no claim for the destruction of property (as by acci- 
dent, the depredations of soldiers, or military necessity) unless the same 
was destroyed to furnish materials for the use of the Army, and then 
only for the value of such materials as materials and not for the value 
of the building, if given or included in rent found due; this rule not to 
apply to churches, schools, and similar corporations and quasi corpora- 
tions where the value of the building destroyed for materials is given. 

Fourth. To allow no claim whatever wherein there is a question as 
to the loyalty of the claimant as determined by the court. 

Fifth. To allow all claims arising from French spoliations as found 
by the court, except the claims of assignees and insurance companies. 

Sixth. To allow no claims other than those based upon findings of the 
Court of Claims certified prior to January 1, 1910. 


I hope the gentleman will mark that. 

Mark you, gentlemen, in order to have a legitimate title to a 
French spoliation claim it must bea descendible title. It can not 
be the title of an insurance company which had a policy for 
which it had received a premium on one of those 2,090 vessels. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the gentleman ever known an omnibus war 
claims bill to pass Congress that did not have French spoliation 
claims on it? } 


Mr. BENNET of New York. The service of the gentleman 
from New York has been neither so long nor so valuable as that 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and therefore he has no recol- 
lection of French spoliation claims having been enacted into law 
since his service here in the House. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will look at the bills he will find 
out that he is mistaken. They have been included in every 
omnibus bill. 

Mr. MANN. Never in the House, 

Mr. SIMS. But when it became a law it had French spolia- 
tion claims in it. 

Mr. MANN. We will make an exception this time. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. To continue— 


Sixth. To allow no claims other than those based on the findings of 
the Court of Claims certified prior to January 1, 1910. 


ee GOULDEN. Will my colleague tell us what he is reading 
om? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I am reading the rules adopted 
by the subcommittee on claims of another body which has to 
do with this bill in another stage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, remarks were made last 
night during the course of this debate by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Core], in which he in a most kind and complimentary 
manner spoke about a vote that I had recently made upon the 
floor of the House in behalf of the old Federal and Mexican 
veterans. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that that reference by the 
gentleman from Ohio to the vote that I cast at that time 
touched me most kindly. I have always, as a Confederate 
soldier, had the greatest regard and respect for the Federal 
veterans, many of whom I met on different battle fields of the 
South. My association with them since the close of that great 
Civil War has been of the kindest and most friendly character, 
and I do not hesitate to say just this morning that, as one of 
the few Confederate survivors of that great struggle, I sin- 
cerely believe that the Republic should be generous in pro- 
yiding for the help and maintenance of the Federal veterans, 
and that grand old band of Mexican soldiers who need help. I 
say, in my position here, that the man who braves the storm 
of bullets in battle and the hardships of camp life for his 
country is entitled to, and should receive, generous recognition. 
In the State of Alabama I am an earnest advocate of the 
needy and worthy Confederate soldiers being cared for as 
far as the treasury of that State is able to provide for him. 
These veterans of the blue and the gray are passing rapidly 
away. Quite 36,000 of the veterans of the Federal Army passed 
away last year. I see sitting to my right a brave and splendid 
Federal soldier, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERWOOD], a Member on this side of the House. I do not 
hesitate to say in this presence this morning that every senti- 
ment of friendship, of esteem, and of love of my heart goes 
out to him. There are a few of these Federal veterans that 
have their seats on the other side of this Chamber. Some of 
these brave men I met at Chickamauga, where the man was 
truly tested. It was a field of northern and southern blood. 
That great struggle, with all of its fire and passion, has passed 
from the bosoms and hearts of these yeterans of both Armies. 
The fact is the trouble we have had in the South since the close 
of the war did not come from Federal soldiers but others who 
talk much, I stand here this morning an humble representa- 
tive, in my opinion, of that magnificent sentiment among the 
Confederate soldiers of friendship and love and esteem for 
the old Federal soldiers. [Applause.] I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Coxe], and I openly here thank him, for what 
he said of me. 

Surely and certainly no partisanship, no sectionalism prevails 
in the heart and the bosom of any man on this floor because 
many of these claims that we are discussing now are from the 
South and have their origin in the times of the war. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, a Republican, urges that these claims 
be paid. He says that a longer refusal to pay them is a dis- 
credit to the Government of the United States, because a com- 
petent court has investigated these cases and pronounced them 
yalid. I have one case to which I would like to refer in the 
presence of this House this morning. I refer to a colored 
church that during the war was destroyed. They are close 
neighbors of mine, all colored people, belonging to the Primitive 
Baptist Church. What does the Court of Claims say in refer- 
ence to those people: 


During the War of the Rebelllon the es forces of the United 
States, 7 proper authority and for the use of the Army, took pos- 
session of and tore down the church building of the Primitive Baptist 


Church (colored) of Huntsville, Ala., and used the material thereof, 
— the time and place of taking was reasonably worth the sum 
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3 not appear that payment has ever been made for any part 


Is there any gentleman on this floor who for a moment ques- 
tions the fact of the loyalty of those colored people? [Ap- 
plause.] Since 1884 the elder and members of this church have 
written and talked to me about this small pittance to these 
needy church people. I have dealt kindly in answering their 
inquiries. The district I have the honor to represent has quite 
50 of such cases on this bill, carrying with them nearly $50,000. 
Each one of these cases has been fully and fairly investigated by 
the Court of Claims. The same facts were established in these 
cases relating to the destruction of churches and halls that were 
established in the Primitive Baptist Church (colored) of Hunts- 
ville, Ala. What, I pray, is the use of a Court of Claims if 
Congress refuses to enforce its judgment. Mr. Chairman, I 
stand for this bill. These claims now in judgment, by every 
instinct of fairness and justice, ought to be paid. I have not 
heard the semblance of a substantial excuse during this pro- 
tracted filibuster why these claims shall not be paid. [Ap- 
plause.] 

EULOGIES, 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour of 12 o'clock noon haying ar- 
rived, in accordance with an order agreed to in the House, the 
committee will now rise informally. 

we committee accordingly rose, and the Speaker resumed the 
chair. 

EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Chaplain 
will offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for that 
moral sense down deep in the hearts of men which inspires ad- 
miration and praise for those who bave rendered faithful and 
efficient service for the public weal and promises the final 
triumph of good over evil. We are here to leave on the pages 
of history the record of two such men. It is well, since the 
work of the faithful points the way for those who shall come 
after them, and we bless Thee that the human heart refuses to 
believe “that the soul which breathes through the intellect wis- 
dom, through the will virtue, through the affections love,” 
passes with the death of the body into nothingness and dark- 
ness forever.” 

Grant that those who were bound to the departed by the 
ties of kinship and love may cherish their memory and look 
forward with imperishable hope to an immortal realm where 
they shall dwell with them forever. And Thine be the praise 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order the Chair in execution of 
the same will recognize the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lav- 
INGSTON]. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentl 
lowing resolutions (H. Res. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oj 


an from Georgia offers the fol- 
), which the Clerk will report. 


portunity be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. eta 
CLAY, late a Member of the Senate from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved. That the next adjournment shall be ONAA a particular 
mark of to the memory of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The question was taken, and the resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVING- 
ston] will take the chair. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, 
late a Senator of the United States from the State of Georgia, 
was one of the State’s most universally respected and best 
loved sons. 

I do not believe I overstate the facts when I say I know of 
no Georgian, alive or dead, at this or any period of the history 
of the State, who was more universally loved in life or more 
deeply mourned in death. 

The people of Georgia loved Senator Cray because he loved 
them. They were true to him because he was always true to 
them. They “delighted to do him honor” because they knew 
that in doing so they honored themselves. 

There were many men in public life who at times made a 
more brilliant showing than our late Senator; there were others 
who seemed better fashioned “the applause of listening sen- 
ates to command,” who dazzled the imagination and filled the 


public eye to a greater extent than he, but in capacity for hard, 
useful, fruitful work, for constant, continuous, and unremitting 
toil, in devotion to duty and fidelity to the interests of the . 
masses of the American people no public man of his times was 
his superior, few his equal. 

Senator Cray had, magnificently developed, at least three 
striking attributes of character without which no man can be 
reckoned either really great or truly good; without which the 
words of the most brilliant and accomplished orator are “ mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing; without which there can 
be no solidity or permanence of achievement in any walk of life, 
public or private. 

First. Our late friend was as modest and unassuming as a 
gentle and refined woman. He had none of the pomp and pride 
of place and station about him. He was one of the most 
natural and the least egotistical gentleman it has ever been 
my good fortune to know. He had absolutely no false pride 
either of opinion or of authorship, and was always ready to 
accept the proposition of another whenever that proposition 
seemed wiser and better than his own. Any legislator who 
broadens out this much and reaches this stage of mental de- 
velopment has become possessed of at least one of the real ele- 
ments of intrinsic greatness and usefulness in legislative 
service. 

Second. Senator Cray had the most practical, if not the only, 
form of real genius—capacity for hard work and the willing- 
ness to do it, : 

Third. He had a great, unselfish, human heart in his breast; 
a heart full of deep sympathy for the troubles of others and 
keenly responsive to the wail of human suffering whenever and 
wherever heard and however weak its whisper; a heart full 
of charity, even toward those “ who despitefully used him,” and 
overflowing with love and good will to all men. 

Coupled with these admirable qualities of heart, he possessed 
hardly less admirable qualities of head. While he never posed 
and never sought to make a show, he was a man of splendid 
poise, of excellent common sense, and of solid attainments. He 
was a hard student, particularly in the latter years of his life, 
when I knew him best and was most intimately associated 
with him, and he had an extensive range of that most useful 
knowledge that is not learned from books or taught in the 
schools, but comes from actual knowledge of men and practical 
acquaintance with affairs. No man’s education is complete 
without this post-graduate degree from the great university 
of life that had conferred its highest degree on our late Senator. 
Withal, he was a careful thinker, a close and accurate reasoner, 
and possessed of at least one other striking hall-mark of 
greatness—he was not only personally and politically honest, 
but he was also intellectually honest to the core. 

From poverty and through adversity he came, working his 
way upward in genial, friendly, and admirable fashion. Living 
and working in the clear light and bright sunshine of the 
Almighty, both his heart and life were filled with that light 
and sunshine, Fidelity to duty, both in public life and private 
station, was the watchword of his career. As son, as husband, 
as father, and as friend he was incomparable and unimpeach- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, this man’s simple, honest, up-hill life; his 
steady and unbroken ascent to high place; his absolute fidelity 
to the interests of the people, who knew him, loved him, and 
trusted him; his remarkable capacity for making and holding 
friends; his capacity for hard work and his willingness to do 
it; his long, honorable, and useful career both in Georgia and 
in the Senate of the United States; his untimely death, hastened 
without doubt by his firm refusal to leave his post of duty at 
the last session of this Congress to recuperate his failing 
health; his bier, covered with the beautiful flowers that at- 
tested the love of a great people, and wet with the tears that were 
eloquent of their grief, all make up a lesson I can never for- 
get—a lesson that every American youth ought to learn—a 
lesson of high purpose and consecrated devotion to duty. As 
I pass in swift mental review over the life and career of 
my dear, dead friend, I see him a struggling youth, of poor 
but honest parentage; born with no silver spoon in his mouth, 
but with a God-given determination in his heart to make some- 
thing of himself and to be of service to his fellows; I can 
see him struggling through as much schooling and as careful 
preparation for the practice of law as his scanty self-earned 
means would permit; I can see him as a struggling young 
lawyer facing his older and more experienced brethren at the 
bar with that innate modesty and diffidence that was ever one 
of his chiefest charms, but with final and deserved success. 

I can see him when he first came to our legislature, at an 
early age, as the representative of his dearly loved county of 
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Cobb; I can see his influence and power as a member of the 
legislature broadening and growing as his genial, open nature 
won him friends and as his strong and trustworthy character 
grew upon his associates and the public. I can see him soon 
elevated to the speakership of the house of representatives of 
our general assembly. I see him soon transferred, by the vote 
of his own loving people, who never denied him aught or gaye 
him grudgingly, from the lower to the upper house, there to 
retain his preeminence as president of the senate. I next see 
him State chairman of the Democratic Party of Georgia, lead- 
ing its hosts with gallantry, dash, and splendid success in the 
only real party contest the State has known since tbe days 
of reconstruction. I can see him reaping at an early age the 
highest political reward his State and party could bestow, 
when in 1896 he became United States Senator from Georgia. 
I can see him as he stands before the legislature that has 
honored him, the cynosure of every eye, honored and beloved 
of the people; and I can hear his voice ring out in modest pro- 
test that he doubts his ability to worthily wear the high honor 
his friends haye given him, but in earnest promise to dedi- 
cate himself to duty and to unremitting toil for the people— 
a diffidence that the event has shown to be entirely unfounded, 
and yet one that did credit to his heart and character, and a 
promise that he religiously kept through all the remainder of 
his days. 

I see him, a Senator of the United States, wearing worthily 
the honor and maintaining without effort the dignity of his 
office, and yet remaining plain, honest, unaffected, modest, 
genial “Sreve” Cray to his friends, always; I see him un- 
spoiled by place and as attentive to the wishes of his humblest 
constituent as to those of his mightiest; I see him winning the 
love of the entire Senate and of all the Members of this body 
who had the good fortune to come in contact with his open, 
genial, friendly, modest nature; I see him winning and re- 
taining the respect and high opinion of the Senate and the 
country by his industry and his honesty, his fidelity to duty and 
his sterling common sense, by his earnestness and sincerity, 
and by his lack of all cant and pose. 

I can see him during the very last span of his life in Georgia, 
standing manfully and openly by his conception of the State's 
honor and interest, without regard to or fear of any possible 
consequences to himself. I can see him, in this last political 
battle of his career, as broken in health but unbroken in spirit 
he unfurled his battle flag to Georgia’s breezes, and disdained 
to trim his sails to catch what seemed to be the passing 
breeze; I can see him when he was bright and clear of eye, 
robust in health, and exuberant in spirits; and I can see him 
when the fateful hand of disease and suffering was laid heavily 
upon him. 

I can see him as he stood in the historic Chamber of the 
mightiest legislative body on earth, battling with all the cour- 
age of an olden knight for the cause of the poor and the op- 
pressed, and I can see him at his fireside, the center of a de- 
voted family circle, the pride of aged parents, the strong staff 
upon which leaned a loving and devoted wife, the idol and 
companion of his children; I can see him when he was the 
very embodiment of life, an intensely human, an altogether 
lovable figure, a man with a host of devoted friends, with 
strong beliefs, with earnest convictions, with unfaltering pur- 
pose, with unimpeachable honesty; and I can see him as he 
lay cold in death in his beloved Marietta home, surrounded by 
his loved ones, mourned by his friends, lamented by a great 
State and country, with his earthly work done, and well done— 
an honest man gone home to meet his God and to receive his 
reward. 

His like we will not soon see again. Peace to his ashes, 
honor to his memory. Fortunate, indeed, will each of us be, if, 
when the final summons comes, the friend who says the last 
words over our remains may be able to truthfully pronounce 
the eulogy I now pronounce over my dear friend—those who 
knew him best loved him most, 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, Georgia has furnished many 
brilliant and able men to the service of the Republic, but in 
my judgment she has furnished no better man than he to 
whose memory we now pay respect. 

ALEXANDER STEPHENS Cray did not serve in the House, and 
only those Members who came in contact with him knew the 
real worth of the man. I lived for some years at the same 
hotel with him and knew him intimately, and I respected him 
and loved him as perhaps I respect and love no other citizen 
except in my own State. 

I found him a faithful friend, a man whom anybody could 
meet on equal terms, a man without guile, a man without 


| 


blemish, a man in the very best sense of the term. As the 
speaker who has just preceded me has said, if he had one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic that made him stand out above his 
fellowmen, it was his loyalty not only to his friends but to 
every consideration that was impelled by conscience. 

Loyalty to friends is a great and rare trait, but loyalty to 
conscience rises above even loyalty to friends. He was a man 
in whose bosom lurked not the shadow of a lie. He knew noth- 
ing but the truth, and he worshipped it all his days. Know- 
ing him and loving him as I did, it is not surprising to me that 
he was universally loved in his own State. It could not be 
otherwise, because to be thrown in contact with him was to 
love him; to know him was to realize his worth. 

He has gone, and happy will be the man of whom, when he 
comes to go, it can be said, as it is truthfully said of CLAY, he 
fought a good fight, he finished his course, he kept the faith, 
and henceforth there is laid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness in a better world. 

Cray believed profoundly in God, and I am not ashamed to 
proclaim in this presence my faith in God. Looking out 
through the misty future, I hope to see the day when I shall 
meet again with this friend who has departed in a better world 
than this. 

After all, life is but a breath. After all, life is but a mo- 
ment, and we are gone. Happy is the man of whom it may 
be said that when his 

Summons come to join 


The innumerable caravan which mov 


es 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 


His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
Br an unfaltering trust, approach say grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


He has gone. We call it death. Ah, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no death. Beyond this life he lives, and his life and the life 
of all such is a pledge of a future life for all men. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with 
Senator Cray commenced when I entered Congress in 1900. 
Our rooms at the hotel adjoined each other, and our daily in- 
tercourse was most intimate and continued so to the day of his 
death. In these cordial relations of friendship between us I dis- 
covered that the love of truth and simple and plain honesty 
and justice in all the affairs of life predominated in his charac- 
ter. The reputation of no public man that I have ever met was 
built more certainly and firmly on these ennobling features of 
his life—truth, honesty, and love of justice—than that of ALEx- 
ANDER STEPHENS CLAY. He was not what the world called a 
brilliant genius, a great and electrifying orator. Nor did he 
ever essay to fill such a rôle, but he was eminently an Ameri- 
can statesman, possessed of an unerring judgment, a fidelity to 
duty, and a practical knowledge that made him an invaluable 
public servant. Senator CLAY was a grateful man. He loved 
the kindnesses and courtesies that his friends so lavishly ex- 
tended to him. But, Mr. Chairman, as much as anyone I ever met 
he esteemed, loved, and cherished the honors that the people of 
Georgia had conferred upon him, and for them, and with that 
splendid spirit, he ‘labored in and out of season with a per- 
sistence and fidelity in the pursuit of their interests that made 
him one of the most successful Members of the United States 
Senate. In his vocabulary duty was the great headlight of his 
life. As he saw his duty, thus he performed it boldly, con- 
scientiously, and with a courtesy and kindness that endeared 
him to those who might differ with him. In his composition 
there was a marked absence of the petty envies and jealousies 
that so often blur and mark the intercourse of public men. 
Senator Cray loved his fellow man. It was a joy to his heart 
not only to see but to help his fellow man advance in the 
honors of life and in the acquisition of blessings that men 
struggle for. He was a tender and kind hearted man. 

To others of his own State of Georgia it is more appropriate 
than for me to note and refer to the various positions of trust 
and honor that the people of Georgia so generously, over a span 
of years, conferred on him. I only can speak of Senator Cray 
as I knew him as a Senator. Senator Cray’s life, his success, 
is a wonderful tribute to the spirit and glory of our repub- 
lican institutions. From the humble walks of life he came, 
but its natural obstacles, its serious hindrances and discourage- 
ments, could not deter or divert his invincible spirit. The 
goal of life was before him; the institutions of his country 
opened the avenues to him and every man for a fair struggle for 
success. Success—liberal success—was the reward of his life 
in all his efforts. He died at an early age, but the record of 
what he accomplished is the highest and best testimony of his 
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useful life, and is justly the heritage of the great people of 
Georgia, who feelingly mourn his untimely death. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it is unjustly said that the lives 
of public men are so engrossed in their public duties that the 
sacred ties of home with its endearments are more or less be- 
numbed, and that the music of home is not so sweet as it once 
was. It was not so of Senator Cray. In my intimacy with 
him during the frequent private conversations I have had with 
him when his wife and children were absent, I recall now with 
what tender pathos he would speak of his home—the true happi- 
ness that dwelt there. He would pass in affectionate review 
each member of his loved family circle and would always 
close the conversation: “I am so anxious to go home.” Mr. 
Chairman, it has been said that a happy, contented home is a 
simple prototype of the mansion that God has prepared for 
those He loves. Senator Clay was a pure and guileless man—a 
great man in its true American acceptation—and his life; his 
example, his works, are worthy of earnest imitation. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, it is most appropriate that this 
day be set aside for the strewing of flowers and garlands to the 
memory of the late Senator ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY,’ of 
Georgia. ‘ 

Although he is no longer with us, the memory of his life, 
the spirit of integrity and devotion which dominated his actions, 
comes to us to-day, a testimonial to the true worth of the man. 
This is an appropriate time, indeed, for those who knew him 
best to pay tribute to the sterling character of the man, his 
high purpose and noble ideals. 

To those who knew him best and shared the closest intima- 
cies of his friendship Senator CLAY was the lovable man. He 
was the man who loved best to have his friends about him and 
enjoy the sweet intercourse of friendship. Possessed as be was 
of a rare kindliness of heart and a broad humanity, his view of 
life was always charitable and optimistic. This quality of 

. benevolence of heart endeared him to all who knew him. The 
friendships he made were enduring. 

His loyalty and devotion to his friends under any and all 
circumstances was a marked characteristic of the man. Hav- 
ing sprung from the people, realizing in his early experiences 
struggles of life, he loved them and they in turn loved him. 
Coming from the people, he understood their wants and he 
strongly reflected in his public career the feeling, sentiment, 
and thought of his State on public questions. In a true sense 
he was their representative. He enjoyed a merited popularity, 
and the cause of it was found in the fact that his people thor- 
oughly believed in him and had the utmost confidence in his 
honesty, integrity, and sincerity. 

In all of Senator Cray’s public utterances there rings the 
clear, true note of high purpose and lofty ideals. He was ever 
the defender of the people, following his sense of duty as it 
appeared to him. He denounced wrongdoing and upheld right 
conduct in public affairs and legislation with an ability, an 
ardor, and fervency of spirit worthy any patriot or statesman. 
While he was not slow to denounce with clarion voice evil as 
he saw it, his eloquence was never wanting to defend the right, 
to uphold the good. 

This clear-headed, right-minded, and ardent statesman of the 
South, this advocate of the people, uttered no false note. There 
was no hesitancy as to the course he was to pursue. Having 
a clear vision and high purpose, he was swift to decide on his 
course of action. While a partisan in politics, in thought and 
in purpose he was an independent. His devotion to party never 
dimmed his vision for the highest public service. His inde- 
pendence of thought continually asserted itself and made its 
impress upon public legislation. 

During his distinguished services in the United States Senate, 
dating from 1896 up to the time of his death, gréat economic 
problems confronted the Nation. With these questions he was 
brought face to face. It was a period in which much of national 
legislation was directed toward the problems of transportation, 
commerce and industries, 

It was a period in which there was a marked diversity of 
opinion as to the proper methods of dealing with these im- 
portant questions. Senator Cray brought to the discussion of 
these problems a high sense of duty and an earnest and patriotic 
desire to accomplish the right. 

It was in this connection that his independence of thought 
and action was of special value in the securing of legislation of 
an important nature. In the final analysis it will be found, I 
venture to say, that this southern statesman has contributed 
his share toward the enactment of legislation of a beneficial 
character. = z 

He was an indefatigable worker. Here again, we find his 
sense of duty asserting itself in long hours of toil and constant 


attention to public duties. Time and time again friends advised 
him to take needed rest, which he refused to do, so devoted was 
he to his constituency and Nation. Here was a man loyal to 
his trust. 

Having been born and raised in the South, he believed in the 
South and her future. Although he grew up amid the traditions 
as well as the sad ruins of the Old South, yet in a true sense he 
belonged to the New South, with all of her hopes and aspira- 
tions. He typified to a remarkable degree that aspiration, self- 
assertion, and restless energy which is now taking possession of 
ner people and which will eyentually make of this section a new 
and. 

Senator Cray was democratic in the true sense of the word. 
He was ever close to his people and they confided in him. It 
can be truly be said that he knew of no allegiance save his al- 
legiance to duty. In him the people found a tried, trusted 
servant, who would betray no confidence and would not be 
turned from the straight path of duty. His State and Nation 
lost a valuable servant, his people a friend. 

His loss is, indeed, a personal one. It was my privilege to 
know him intimately, and I came to appreciate and to hold in 
high esteem his friendship. The hours spent with him will be 
treasured for the kind memories they bring. His geniality, his 
high and lofty spirit, his unswerving devotion to duty, his recti- 
tude of purpose, will ever be a source of inspiration. 

In all my acquaintance the truth of the maxim that 
an honest man is the noblest work of God was never more 
fully exemplifi¢éd than in the life and character of Senator 
CLAY, 


Mr. BRANTLEY. ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY was not an 
ordinary man. He had all the qualities of mind and heart and 
body that go to make a leader among men. In the hush follow- 
ing upon the startling announcement of his death last November 
it was only too sadly realized that a great man among us had 
fallen, and in the hearts of his people there was erected that 
day “the broken column,“ emblematic and commemorative of 
the towering figure that had passed out of their lives, but whose 
memory would always remain. 

No man can carve his way from obscure privation to a seat 
in the Senate of the United States, and hold it against all 
comers for two succeeding terms, unless there is in him some- 
thing more of determination, of character, and of power than 
is given to the average man. Not only did Senator Cray do 
this, but the end of his brilliant career to State and Nation 
was not in sight when a Divine Providence commanded that he 
lay aside all earthly labors and honors and enter upon his 
eternal rest. We of the House have set apart this day upon 
which to pay some fitting tribute to his excellent worth and 
to voice the esteem and affection in which we held him and 
the sorrow that is ours over his passing away. It is difficult 
for those of us who knew him and loved him in Georgia, as 
well as here, to properly and fully express the greatness of the 
loss we feel. Its magnitude, personally, socially, politically, 
and in every other way is too overwhelming to find expression 
in any words that are at our command. I look back upon the 
years since I first knew him, and more than half the life that 
I have lived is unrolled before me, and his entire public career 
comes back into view, I see him a new member of the Georgia 
House of Representatives from the county of Cobb, and hear 
again the clear ringing notes of his clarion voice as he made 
his first speech. I see him, successively, speaker of that body, 
dignified, courteous, and prompt; president of the Georgia 
Senate, gracing that station; chairman of the State Democratic 
executive committee, meeting all the requirements of that 
position; and a United States Senator from Georgia, living 
up to the best traditions of that august body. I knew him in 
all these relations, and now, with the light of his life extin- 
guished and naught remaining of him save his imperishable 
record and undying memory, I can truly say of him that from 
the day of his entrance into public life until the hour when he 
forever laid down its burdens he was the true servant of the 
people. In my service here and at home I have known no 
man in the public service who more than he unreservedly con- 
secrated his time, his thoughts, and his talents to the duties of 
his official station. 

He bore in part a name illustrious in Georgia, and bore it 
so well that new luster and fame has been given to that name. 

In Statuary Hall in this Capitol there has been erected no 
statue in honor of the great State of Georgia, but some day 
one of the figures that will there appear will be that of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Georgia's great commoner. This Hall has 


rung with his eloquence, and his impress is here, and in the 
archives of this Government, as it is in Georgia and the South. 
His illustrious name was borne by Senator Cray, 
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What infiuence, if any, this name had upon the shaping of 
his life it is not for me to speculate upon, but this I know, that, 
like the great commoner, Alexander H. Stephens, the heart of 
ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY was eyer with the toiling, struggling 
masses, and his hand was ever extended for their uplifting. 

His life’s record has been made up. There is naught we can 
add to it or take from it. That record, as it is written, shows 
that Senator Cray ever and always stood erect, free, and un- 
shackled to voice the sentiments, the hopes, and aspirations of 
the great body of the people, who looked to him with unfailing 
trust as their spokesman and leader. Wealth, nor power, nor 
influence could swerve him from the straight path of duty, nor 
did he ever stoop to mislead or deceive. 

Cruel and wicked assaults upon the purity of his motives and 
the honesty of his purposes are perils to which every public 
man is exposed. Such perils are minimized and discounted by 
such a life as Senator Cray gave to the world. His upright 
character, his lofty integrity, and his unflinching and unfalter- 
ing deyotion to duty make the answer to those who for pecu- 
niary or selfish ends would undermine and destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in the men selected to serve them. Senator 
Cray accepted public office as a public trust. Duty was his 
watchword, and I speak within the confines of a well-considered 
opinion when I say that his devotion to duty, as he understood 
and conceived it, hastened the coming of his untimely end. 

When stricken with failing health and sore disease, friends 
urged upon him that he forget for the time being the cares and 
responsibilities of his office and, with a mind centered only 
upon regaining health and strength, seek some quiet and obscure 
retreat and try to woo back his failing powers. These appeals 
he turned aside, waiting an opportunity when duty did not 
conflict with health. It may be that he did not realize the 
seriousness of his condition, or how close a neighbor the black 
angel of death had become; or it may be that he knew these 
things and yet dared remain at the post of duty. Be this as it 
may, he tarried at the post too long, and paid the penalty. He 
died a martyr to duty. 

The allotted life of man was denied him, and at the age of 
57, when he should have been in the full vigor of a strong inan- 
hood, he was cut down. We stand aghast at the tragedy of 
life and death, as thus revealed, and we moralize upon the 
vanity and futility of human life, as we know it, but in the life 
of Senator Cray the lesson comes home to us that such a life is 
worth the living. It was a clean life—clean and pure and hon- 
est. It was a life inspired by high ideals and sustained by an 
unfaltering faith in the love and wisdom of a Divine Creator. 
Such a life illumines the pathway for struggling humanity, and 
for those who are weaker, points the goal of success in life and 
in death that can be reached with a little more courage and a 
little more effort and purpose. When all has been said and 
done, it still remains that the most any man can do is to do his | 
duty as God gives him the power to see it, and so it can be said | 
of Senator Cray, that he did the most that any man could do. 

He brought into his public life the same sincere, open, and 
candid habits of thought and speech and act that ever charac- 
terized him in private life. His life in public and private was 
an open book, to be read by all men. There was in him nothing 
of subterfuge or deceit or strategy. What he was he was, and 
what he thought he said. All men did not at all times agree 
with all he thought, but none questioned his sincerity, and all 
admired his candor, even as they did the courage of conviction 
that was his. It is no small feat for a man to live in the white 
light of publicity for more than a quarter of a century and have 
no stain or blot upon his name ever discovered or suspected. 
This was the feat of him whose memory we to-day honor, and 
in honoring which we honor ourselves, 4 

Senator Cray won a high place in the councils of the Nation. 
His opinions were respected, his advice was always heard and 
oftentimes heeded. He more than maintained himself in what 
is popularly called the greatest legislative body on earth. His 
standing there was secure and his influence felt. His colleagues 
in the body where he served, as in this, admired, respected, 
trusted, and loved him. What more can be said of any man’s 
service? But marked as was Senator Cray’s success here, his 
greatest success was in winning and holding throughout the 
years the confidence and love of the people who so signally 
honored him. With them his death was a great personal be- 
rea vement. Senator Cray has passed into the great beyond, 
which passing is lamented beyond expression, but it is “ STEVE ” 
Cray, the man, whom his people miss and mourn. They loved 
him, not because he was a Senator, but because he was a true 
and trusted friend, a loyal and unselfish neighbor, a gentle but 
courageous man. It was because they loved him that they made 
him a Senator. I voice their sentiments when I say that in his 
death Georgia mourns the loss of one of her great sons, great 


because he was a manly man, great because on merit alone he 
won and held high place and in it always did his duty, great 
because he loved his God, his country, and his fellow man. He 
came, he was, and now he is no more. We rejoice that he came 
and that we knew him; we mourn because in this life we shall 
know him no more, nor soon upon his like look again. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the death of Senator Cray 
was a sad blow to his friends and a great loss to his country. 
His lingering illness filled us with apprehension and prepared 
our minds in some measure to expect the announcement of 
the end, but our estimate of his worth was by no means de- 
creased thereby, nor our sorrow diminished. He bore his long 
illness with a faith and fortitude surpassing heroism and no- 
where equaled outside of the life trials and triumphs of a Chris- 
tian. Physical courage may animate and sustain the hero to 
rusk upon the enemy and brave danger in the shock of battle, 
scorning carnage and death raging round, in reality being stimu- 
lated thereby to greater and loftier daring. Far differe:ft is 
the case of the sufferer lingering for years under the ravages 
of wasting disease, knowing he can never recover, but con- 
scidus that his end is near. With full knowledge he looks the 
monster in the face and defies him to do his worst, realizing 
that duty well done, with obedience and faith in Him who 
triumphed over death for us all, will set at nought the dread 
power of the fell reaper. Senator CLax knew for two years 
that his health was irrevocably gone and that his days were 
numbered, yet he continued cheerful and genial. Though his 
friends importuned him to suspend work and prolong his life 
by rest and treatment, he steadfastly refused and continued to 
work. He said that his constituents had honored and trusted 
him, and he must continue to serve them as long as his strength 
permitted; that if death must needs come it should find him at 
his post of duty, and nothing else should remove him therefrom. 
He literally worked for his people, even down to the hour and 
article of his death. 

Senator Cray’s sickness and death presented a nobler spec- 
tacle even than that prophesied by the sublime poet, who saw— 

“The last of human mold 

That shall Creation's death behold.” 

“Amid the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds” 
The Spectacular last “lone one stood 


With dauntless words and high,” 
And bade the dying sun, fading 


On cl 
The dy verse defy to quench his immo 
Or nate hie trust In a 1 


How different the case of Senator Cray. Racked with pain, 
prostrated by an incurable affliction, communing only with him- 
self and his God, unstimulated by spectacular phenomena or 
sublime and terrific events, he, patient and uncomplaining, 


ness, responded to the demands of his constituents, all the 
while surely, rapidly, and consciously approaching his dissolu- 
tion, yet, relying on his Maker and his Saviour, he answered 
his summons without a tremor or a fear, and calmly laid his 
feeble, wasted body down to rest, while his spirit, freed from 
pain and care, soared to realms on high to receive the glorious 
reward of the brave and the faithful. 

I knew Senator Cray longer and better than did any other 
Representative or Senator. Our friendship, genuine and un- 
interrupted for more than 33 years, did not depend upon any 
accident of fortune, nor was it ever affected by any exigency of 
politics. Usually we agreed, but when we occasionally differed 
he manifested his accurate understanding of the American prin- 
ciple of political liberty by entertaining his own opinion with- 
out protest, anger, or attempted proscription if his comrades 
should act upon their own judgments. That is a rare quality, 
professed much oftener than it is practiced. Senator Cray 
fully exemplified the doctrine in practice. If, like him, we 
could all realize and show forth the doctrine that liberty of 
opinion means that we can all think as we please though we 
differ in conclusion and action, conditions and feelings would 
be much improved. A man who asserts his own liberty of opin- 
ion, with the reservation or assertion that his neighbor must 
agree or be proscribed, denies his own freedom and impeaches 
his own manhood rather than that of his neighbor. If one is 
free, all are free, and all may think and all may differ, yet all 
be true American patriots striving for the same end—true prin- 
ciples and good citizenship. 

I first met ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY at Douglas superior 
court in 1877, soon after we had both been admitted to the bar. 
We were both young, hopeful, and poor. “ Fellow-feeling made us 
wondrous kind.” We had no idea of ever going to Congress, 


conducted his private domestic affairs, directed his official busi- ` 
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We did believe, however, that we could make as good lawyers 
as some of those we saw making a living at the practice, and 
we tried our best. Conditions were such that we could not 
avoid participating in politics, but not to an extent that inter- 
fered with our practice of law, though he did in turn become a 
member of both branches of the legislature and presided over 
both with great credit, afterwards serving as chairman of the 
Democratic State committee. Twenty years after our admis- 
sion to the bar we both came to Congress, he to the Senate and 
I to the House. Our friendship of 20 years was not terminated 
thereby, but became more intimate and intense. He was, in 
the full sense of the word, a working Senator. He made few 
long speeches, but many long friendships. He so ingratiated 
himself into the favor of his associate Senators that he could 
accomplish as much of a personal, local, or nonpartisan nature 
as any other Senator, if not more. He was always ready to 
work and would 15 with alacrity to any call of duty, night 
or day. He loved his friends and very few acquaintances were 
not his friends. If I had no other evidence of his goodness 
here and his acceptance on high than his love for his fellow- 
man, I would feel warranted in believing that his disembodied 
spirit passed from suffering and love of his fellow mortals 
below to the glory and comradeship of the blessed above. We 
are taught that our love for the brethren is sufficient evidence 
that we have passed from death unto life. 

If a man saith I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? è 

Whosoever shail give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 

shall in nowise lose his reward. 

Senator Cray did more than give a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty little one. He gave overflowing cups of joy to all who 
knew him. “Verily he went about doing good.” 

As an American statesman he left an enviable record. True 
to his oath and to the people, he would have been true to the 
people without the oath. He never sanctioned oppression, nor 
did he ever consent to “ grind the face of the poor” by speech 
or vote. He never helped to entrone might or enrich class to 
the oppression of the weak or the robbery of the masses. He 
never aided in enacting class legislation to enable a few to ex- 
ploit the many, nor to establish unequal laws permitting men to 
grow rich by compelling their neighbors to pay extortionate 
prices. He lived and loved the doctrine that opportunity should 
be left as free and equal as natural conditions would permit, 
and that legislation should never increase inequality for the 
benefit of special interests to the detriment and impoverishment 
of the general public. His record was true to the Constitution, 

- the welfare of the people, and the cause of righteousness. I 
offer this simple tribute to the memory of a model husband, 
provident father, affectionate, dutiful son, good friend, true 
patriot, able statesman, and Christian gentleman, not in the 
spirit and vernacular of laudation, but in the language and 
fervor of true friendship, prompted by a heart that loved and 
honored him in life and now after his death proudly commends 
his life and record to the youth of the land as furnishing an 
object lesson for study and encouragement and an example 
worthy of imitation. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure 
and joy to have known Senator CLAY from his vigorous young 
manhood to the close of his illustrious life. This friendship 
grew and increased with the passing years. He knew I loved 
him. 
This genial gentleman, whose genius won for him a place 
among the foremost statesmen of his day, came from that sturdy 
stock of southern yeomanry who defy all obstacles in the pur- 
suit of laudable ambition. The father and mother of this kind, 
noble, and lovable son still live to revere his memory and to 
look back over his life, which has been a beacon light in every 
hour of their lives. His father was a small farmer, accus- 
tomed to the ax, plow, and hoe. Together with his wife, who 
was as gentle as industrious, he faced the stern realities of 
farm life throughout the darkest days of Georgia’s rehabilita- 
tion, when want, devastation, and sorrow hovered over the 
Southland, so impending that hope was deferred and despair 
caused many a weary soul to yield to the seemingly inevitable 
and sink into an untimely grave. Not so with the elder Clay. 
He met every storm in the vicissitudes of life with rigid de- 
termination, never despairing, determined to conquer for wife, 
children, and country. The mother was, indeed, his helpmeet, 
for it was she who radiated light through every cloud, bright- 
ening the rugged pathway of their lives as they moved onward 
and upward to comparative independence and comfort in a 
modest country home, 


Such were the father and mother of Steve Cray, who rose to 
illumine the life of his parents and honor his country with his 
goodness and greatness. 

Senator Cray was born and reared on a farm, receiving his 
early education in the country schools and between the plow 
handles. He was ever willing to labor with his father in 
building up the home, and as he grew his dream was to lessen 
every burden of father and mother. As he could be spared 
from the farm he was sent to the near-by schools, for his parents 
were determined to lay the foundation upon which he could 
build a higher education through his own efforts, a wise pro- 
vision of which he took advantage later in life. 

By indefatigable energy and determination Mr. CLAY won in 
the great battles of life, leaving an object lesson to every de- 
termined boy which inspires regardless of poverty and adverse 
surroundings. . 

Having performed every kind of farm labor, young CLAY 
knew the meaning of hard work, economy, and sacrifice. His 
struggle on the farm implanted in his very soul the fact that 
diligent labor was the factor which pointed to success in any - 
field which he might enter, and his success in his first work on 
the farm aroused a desire for greater achievements and broader 
fields. While still a young man, and just after he had gradu- 
ated from Hiawassee College, he taught school and studied law 
during his leisure moments, being admitted to the bar in 1877. 
His earnestness, his application, his devotion to duty in this pro- 
fession not only attracted attention but clients, and the young 
attorney rapidly attained a position of prominence in the State 
as one of its ablest lawyers. In this profession he won 
distinction. 

He entered politics with the same zeal that characterized his 
progress and successful attainments on the farm and at the bar. 
After a short service in the House of Representatives of Georgia, 
he was elected speaker of that body, stamping himself as a 
master of parliamentary law; and his adherence to justice in 
his rulings increased his popularity, the popularity that had 
made him a great favorite and a leader in Georgia politics. He 
left the house to accept a term in the State senate, and served 
with great distinction as its president, displaying his same won- 
derful knowledge of parliamentary practice and procedure. At 
this time it was predicted that he would, ere long, occupy the 
gubernatorial chair, but, instead, he was soon elected to the 
United States Senate, in which body he was conspicuous; and 
his service there so endeared him to the people of his native 
State that he was elected to the second and third terms without 
opposition. Mr. Ciay's political life was untarnished; he was 
true to principle and there was no power which could swerve 
him from it. His life is emblematic of all that is pure and 
noble, a heritage more precious than gold, which is handed 
down to the young men of Georgia and of this Union as an 
example worthy of emulation, as a star of hope to those striving ~ 
for success, honor, and renown. 

Senator CLax was filled with faith, hope, and charity. He 
had faith in his God, his country, and his fellow man, and that 
faith was made more beautiful by hope, which was as bright as 
the midday sun, dispelling every passing cloud, radiating its 
glory to his fellow man, leaving inspiration wheresoever the 
rays might fall. But his greatest trait was charity, which made 
him good as well as great. It permeated his every purpose in 
life. He saw the good in mankind, and under his cheering smile 
and heartfelt encouragement many have overcome great ob- 
stacles and conquered despair. 

He was firm as Gibraltar in his convictions, which were only 
reached after careful and painstaking investigation. He was 
immovable when he felt he was right. He was broad and 
readily recognized the rights of others, even though they were 
opposed to his interest. He was powerful in debate and spoke 
with the force of a logician—so often destructive to his oppo- 
nents. He used argument, not coercion. He was as persuasive 
as he was logical and never left a scar intentionally. His lan- 
guage was never of doubtful construction, but he did not sting 
with invective in order to place in the Recorp remarks at- 
tractive only for vitriolic effect—so common to many whose 
leading traits in speaking are bitterness, instead of logic tem- 
pered with justice, the weapon of a statesman in debate. 

He knew, regardless of all the nobility and goodness in man, 
that still he was not perfect; that it was not given to human 
beings to be without faults. But he looked upon these faults 
with a loving and forgiving heart, and it was his wont to mini- 
mize them. 

There was never a new Member of the House who, when he 
met Senator Cray, was not drawn to and attracted by him. He 
realized that which has not occurred to some Members, that 
new representatives deserved consideration and aid instead of 
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indifference when entering upon their new duties. Older Mem- 
bers are prone to forget that their knowledge was largely 
acquired through the school of experience, and do not lend a 
helping hand to new Members. But it was not so with Senator 
Cray. One of his greatest pleasures was to lend a helping hand, 
and his kind heart would cause him to go to the rescue of a 
friend long before his aid was asked. 

Such a man, whether born in a mansion or humble cottage, 
lives great and dies great. Such a man was Cray. 

In his home life “beauty walked hand in hand with duty.” 
He was ever a dutiful son, an indulgent, loving father, a faith- 
ful husband. 

I attended the last sad rites paid to this distinguished 
Georgian at Marietta, Ga., his home, where he was known best 
and loved most. Here his friends gathered, sharing the grief 
of his loved ones as he was placed in his last earthly resting 
place, amid wreaths of flowers. These emblems of purity were 
tokens of love and the tears in every eye were the response of 
bleeding hearts. 


Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and 
pleasure to have been personally acquainted with the Iate Sena- 
tor ALEXANDER S. Cray, of Georgia. Since my first knowledge of 
him I was convinced that he possessed many noble virtues and 
characteristics, and during my acquaintance with him, covering a 
period of more than 20 years, nothing ever occurred to convince 
me in any degree that he was not a conscientious, noble, true, and 
patriotic southern gentleman. He was a man of strong convic- 
tions, yet liberal and generous. While cherishing his own convic- 
tions, he was broad and well balanced and conceded to every man 
the right of his own views and decisions, if at all in keeping with 
any sort of fairness or justice. He was a plain, unpretentious 
man, but forceful and intelligent. He was generous to a fault, 
and no needy person, so far as my knowledge of the man goes, 
eyer left his door except believing in his heart that Steve CLAY, 
as he was affectionately’ called, was a real friend to his less 
fortunate brother. He was a lawyer of great ability, was suc- 
cessful as an attorney, as a business man, and as a legislator in 
his State as well as in the councils of the Nation. His achieve- 
ments in politics were due to his indomitable energy and per- 
severance, coupled with his faithfulness to his friends wherever 
found. I was always glad to have his friendship, because it was 
not that of an ordinary man, but one of force, power, and deyo- 
tion. While he never lost sight of the fact that he was a United 
States Senator and always sustained himself in the estimation 
of his fellow Senators, he was likewise the active representa- 
tive of the individual citizen residing within the borders ef his 
own Commonwealth, and he could always be depended upon to 
watch and protect the interests of those who appealed to him 
for aid. He was an intense man. There was that about him 
which drew to him the regard of men. In the line of his offi- 
cial duty concerning his people, their wants and wishes, he 
served them with a fidelity as unswerving as Gibraltar’s rock. 
So much might be said of this manly man and of his life, which 
was so full of kind thoughts and good deeds, but what more 
need be said when we can safely say of him that he was true 
to himself, his country, his family, and his God. One of the 
most beautiful traits in Senator Cray’s life and character was 
his loving devotion to his wife and children. He always con- 
fided in me, and I knew of some of his trials and vicissitudes, 
and he always spoke so tenderly of the wife of his bosom and of 
his boys, for whom he was so much concerned. He said to me 
on more than one occasion that his greatest object in life was 
to set a good example for his children and leave such footprints 
on the sands of time that his children might point to him with 
pride as their father and protector. 

It was my privilege to attend the last sad rites of this good 
citizen and friend, and my heart was touched when the great 
throng of anxious people filled the large church to overflowing 
long before the hour of his funeral and to witness the beautiful 
floral offerings which bore eloquent testimony of the love and 
esteem in which he was held in his home city. This statesman, 
husband, father, friend, is gone from us, but his influence re- 
mains. The recollection of his goodness and tenderness will 
always be a light to lead and guide us to a higher and better 
life in this world and remind us that there is a better life be- 
yond the graye, for the good and faithful are not only promised 
the life that now is, but that which is to come. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, late 
‘a Senator of the United States from the State of Georgia, was 
born September 25, 1853, and died November 11, 1910. 

During the period contained within said dates his life’s work 
will be found, and we pause a little while here to-day from the 
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' daily routine to review and consider his service to his State, 


his people, and his country, as a tribute to his memory. 

With him the door of opportunity is now closed to change, 
alter, or renew his career, and to a generous public it is now 
submitted for judgment upon the work performed, the results 
accomplished, and the influence he exerted, with the fond hope 
that it will be approved by the verdict of his countrymen. 

Senator Cray was born and reared to manhood in Georgia 
amidst turbulent scenes and impressive environments enacted 
in his State. It was during that age of life when incidents. 
irrevocably fix their imprint upon the memory of individuals; 
it was during a period freighted with revolution, which dis- 
turbed both domestic and public institutions and formed and 
fashioned a new order of public affairs. 

When the Civil War broke out he was of sufficient age to 
understand its awful consequences, and bear witness to its de- 
struction of both life and property, its obstruction te both do- 


mestic and civil progress, and its paralyzation of all material 


development. 
Georgia, his native State, was blessed with a great storehouse 
of natural wealth, abounding in mineral resources, attaining, 


advanced development, a rich fertile soil in a high state of cul- 


tivation, producing enormously, divided into fine farms and 
large plantations, containing cities of thrift and enterprise, 
diversified manufactories, turning out annually vast cargoes 
of finished products, entering all the commercial marts of the 
civilized world, yielding enormous returns in profits on the 
investments of her people, blessed with a State government 
with a low tax rate and without a single dollar of bonded in- 
debtedness as a result of the wise and prudent administration 
of its public officials. All these he learned as a boy around 
his father’s hearthstone, where public questions were discussed 
and parental instruction diffused in the family circle. 

He saw the great transformation of all these beneficent public 
policies which had been instituted by the patriotic influences of 
his revolutionary sires, who learned their lessons in public duty 
around the camp fires of the Revolutionary War as colonial 
soldiers, fighting for the cause of human liberty. He saw all 
this changed by the cruel fate of war, until the fertile fields 
were laid waste and the fine plantations destroyed, and both 
become the camping grounds, battle fields, and burial places of 
hostile armies contending in deadly strife. He saw the beau- 
tiful homes of her people burned, their improvements destroyed, 
and their occupants scattered, the thriving industries of her 
cities paralyzed, their productions cease, and these hives of 
human industry become the rendezvous of idleness and vag- 
rancy, the development of her natural resources stopped, her 
mines and quarries cease production, and her commerce fade ` 
from existence, her towns and cities reduced to ashes, her 
wealth, the product of nearly a century's toil, economy, and 
business sagacity, dissipated ; her internal improvements, sources 
of great public profit, constructed through the wisdom of her 
statesmen, crippled and become burdens on the people, bank- 
ruptcy installed through the corruption, extravagance, and im- 
providence of her State officials in the administration of her 
State affairs, and deficit take the place of surplus in her public 
treasury. 

He saw the nominal taxation of property which had been 
ample to support her State government displaced and in its 
place a tax levy enforced which amounted to confiscation to 
defray the publie expenditures of her imported carpetbag gov- 
ernment, which administered her public affairs and despciled 
her credit. He saw a government without debt converted into 
one with a public indebtedness which equaled the entire cash 
valuation of all the property within the State subject to tuxa- 
tion for public purposes. 

He saw, under the reconstruction of her State government 
after the war, the remnant of property not destroyed by the 
ravishes of war confiscated by unscrupulous officials holding the 
public offices and directing her legislation for the purpose of 
spoliation, through pillage and plunder for selfish gains mul- 
tiply the burdens of an already exhausted people oppressed be- 
yond endurance; the high standing of the once proud State 
changed from its famous position and placed on the verse of 
repudiation and financial dishonor. 

For more than 12 years of his early life, during its formative 
period, he witnessed this transformation, this interval of hard- 
ship and of public and private disaster, all of whieh was in- 
delibly written on his memory. Reared to manhood under such 
cireumstances and amidst such troublous scenes, educated in 
this disastrous school of experience, well fitted him for public 
office, for service in the interest of the citizens whose repre- 
sentative he became, and whose duty it was to serve for the 
restoration of their rights and the advancement of the public 
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welfare. It qualified him, as no other experience could have 
done, to faithfully execute the trust a confiding constituency 
intrusted to him, and it seemed the ever-pressing desire which 
actuated him in his public career was to keep inviolate this 
purpose. 

When he arrived at the full estate of manhood, blessed with 
a dauntless courage, a rigid determination to do right—essential 
and indispensable qualifications for a public servant—he was 
called to the legislature of his State to serve for 10 years to 
aid in restoring good government to its people, reorganizing it 
on a high plane, that it might redeem its imperiled credit, 
reestablish public confidence, and inaugurate for it a prosperous 
condition which it was so well fitted by nature to enjoy. This 
work he so well performed, this duty he so satisfactorily dis- 
charged, that the people of that State thrice elected him to a 
seat in the United States Senate as a reward. What better 
approval, what higher commendation for public service could 
any man desire? 

As an illustration of his purpose, I might add a single in- 
stance, characteristic of the man and his regard for public duty, 
which came under my own observation. I met Senator Cray 
upon my entrance to the Sixty-first Congress at the beginning 
of the special session. We lived at the same hotel, and were 
daily thrown together. During the consideration of the Payne 
bill by the Senate we met one evening, and while discussing the 
events of the day, with much emphasis, referring to a certain 
schedule which had been considered by the Senate that day, 
he said: Cuxor, I voted wrong to-day on that schedule; it 
was against the interests of the people of this country and for 
the great material benefit of an interested few. I did not know 
it at the time. I have learned the fact since adjournment. 
To-morrow I shall have an opportunity to correct that vote, and 
I shall do it.” 

When the morrow came he did correct it and yoted his con- 
victions. Here was an evidence of the effect of the wonderful 
training and experience through which he had passed bearing 
its beneficial results on the man who had seen the effects and 
tasted the hardships which the betrayal of official duty and 
honor have upon the people. He knew what official misconduct 
meant and the injury it could inflict upon a helpless people, and 
for this reason he could not tolerate it or permit it whenever he 
could prevent it. 

The example is worthy of emulation and proclaims him 
worthy of the confidence the people of his State reposed in him 
and the high estimation he maintained for them as a reward for 
their partiality for him. Faithful in public life, whatever the 
station he occupied, whether in the council of his home city, the 
legislative halls of his native State, or in the Senate of the 
United States, the greatest lawmaking body in the world, he 
erected to his memory a monument more enduring than any 
that could be built of marble or brass, which the cycles of time 
crumble to dust, while the other will exist so long as people 
cherish faithful service as a virtue of great moment in the dis- 
charge of official duties. 

Life has its ending, men come and go, they perish from the 
earth and their places are rapidly taken in the surging scenes 
daily enacted around us; but the work of a man, faithfully 
performed, for the betterment of the people of a great nation, 
for the uplift of humanity, for the elevation of a nation’s 
ideals, for the advancement of its progress, lives on and re- 
dounds to the glory and advancement of a civilization which 
can never stand still but must ever move forward or it is 
doomed. His efforts were expended to aid its progress and 
accentuate the diffusion of its blessings among a people who 
are destined to lead the march of the nations of the earth in 
every effort to attain a higher destiny and a more perfect Gov- 
ernment—a nation whose benefits should, like the rains from 
heaven, descend for the nourishment of all alike, and invigorate 
the poor that they may be able to cope with the great, and that 
its legislation should be so wise and just that it will strenghen 
the weak and grant no special advantages to the strong. With 
him life’s work is ended; to it he can not add a cubit or take 
from it an atom. It is a finished volume, on the pages of which 
will be found inspitation for the young who are entering its 
portals, striving to attain a place in the public eye for the pur- 
pose of advancing the great cause of improved conditions for 
the human race. 

Pause but for a moment and review the period covering the 
57 years of his life—a period that has no parallel in all the 
history of the world. No like period of recorded time wit- 
nessed such a transformation, such an evolution in every de- 
partment of life. Human agency never before made such 
development or human ingenuity witnessed such discovery; the 
brain and muscle of man were never so productive. To repeat 
its progress would be only a narrative of its wonderful achieve- 


ments, and a comparison with any other similar period of time 
would only emphasize its glorious and wonderful results. 

Considering this great historical fact, coupled with the trou- 
blous scenes he had witnessed, the hardships he had encoun- 
tered at the outset of his career because of his location in the 
storm center of the Civil War, where battle and bivouac were 
all about him, we find ample reason for his ambition to support 
and aid in the wholesome administration of public affairs and 
the betterment of his people, a most laudable purpose and a 
virtue worthy of praise. 

Like a tall and mighty oak in the great forest he has fallen 
to rise no more; from the shifting scenes in the panorama of 
life he has passed forever, but the work he performed, the ex- 
ample he left, will remain as the heritage he bequeathed to 
posterity; and an admiring constituency, which conferred upon 
him the highest honors within its gift, will extol his work, 
praise his virtues, and emulate his example, that the rising 
generations may take courage and redouble their efforts in 
sealing the imperial heights in order to gain fame and attain 
an enviable position in the never-ceasing struggle of mankind 
for a higher and better destiny. 

Every worthy life, it matters not how humble or how great, 
that goes out on the boundless ocean of eternity leaves some 
work done, some act performed, some word said which consti- 
tutes a shrine around which faithful and devoted friends weave 
a wreath of affection and on which they lay a garland of glory 
as an evidence of appreciation and as a token of grief that the 
world may know that the work of a man lives after he has 
gone from among men and that mortality is succeeded by ig- 
mortality; that we do not live in vain; that death is not 
the end. 

In the soil of his native State he sleeps in the everlasting 
embrace of death, to wake no more. Surrounded by the friends 
of his lifetime, who enjoyed his victorious march to honorable 
station, who mourn his untimely death, who will ever cherish 
his memory, emphasize his virtues, and hold sacred his public 
services as a rich legacy of priceless value, devised as a herit- 
age to his people and his State, for the inspiration of both to 
strive for higher ideals in public service and better standards 
of government, for the advancement of every good and noble 
purpose as the best and safest plan for the perpetuation of free 
government for a great and mighty people in a great and mighty 
country. 


Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, the very wide disparity between the 
halting and feeble expression that I am able to give my fecl- 
ings on this occasion, and the depth and bitterness of the loss 
and sorrow that the death of my friend has brought me, render 
the sad duty of to-day doubly depressing. 

From the very beginning of my service he was a father and 
a brother in one to me. Wise, kind, gentle, and patient, he was 
in very truth a godfather to me in the years of my inexperience 
and a safe and prudent counselor always. Our friendship and 
intimacy knew no interruption until the unsparing hand of 
death ended it forever. 

It is a comforting thought now to me that I did not wait till 
his great heart and brain were cold in death to acknowledge 
my obligation and gratitude to him. His several illnesses and 
long feebleness in the latter years of his life gave his friends 
warning and opportunity to show their deep and warm attach- 
ment. His eyes closed on earthly scenes with a more gratifying 
realization than come to most of men—of the high regard in 
which he was held by friends and associates. 

Mr. Cxax's public life was not meteoric; on the contrary, his 
career shines with the steady light of a fixed star. Like hun- 
dreds of our public men who rose to eminence, he was born on 
the farm and his early education was had in the public schools 
of his native county. Already in the days of his youth he was 
distinguished by patient and intelligent application to all 
allotted tasks. If he did not grasp subjects of study at a glance, 
he no less surely encompassed all its essentials, even all its 
details, by persistent delving, and this valuable quality of per- 
sistent, insistent investigation characterized everything he un- 
dertook after he had grown to man’s estate. 

In due time he came to the bar and in his chosen profession 
soon gained the respect and admiration of his fellow practi- 
tioners, who could not fail to recognize his paramount ability 
and his many lovable and engaging traits of character. His 
people, estimating his uprightness and ability at their true 
value, successively sent him to the city council, to the general 
assembly, and to the State senate. In the assembly he was 
made speaker; in the State senate he became president. These 
were large honors and he wore them well. His decisions as pre- 
siding officer were models alike of fairness and of clearness. He 
made great impress upon the laws of Georgia. Finally, there 
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came to him the highest honor his State could bestow—his ele- 
vation to the Senate of the United States—and from his first 
election in 1896 to the day of his death there was no man in 
Georgia to doubt the wisdom of retaining him in that place just 
as long as he would be willing to serve. 

His first election to the Senate of the United States was the 
only contest he ever had to make for that high station in the 
public service. The “recall” would have had no terrors for 
him had it been operative in Georgia. His chief concern was to 
discharge faithfully his duty as he saw it; his chief pleasure 
to be helpful and kind to family and friends. The knowledge 
and abundant evidence I have had that he included me among 
the latter is a most pleasing reflection. He died in the harness; 
for years his waning health and strength warned him to desist 
from his labors, but he would not. The unyielding perseverance 
of his whole life upheld him; the flesh might be weak, but the 
spirit was strong. And thus he fought the good fight to the 
very end. 

Mr. Cray’s senatorial career is marked by that unswerving 
adherence to the precepts of honesty and fair dealing, to which 
I have already referred. For him there was ever but one line 
of conduct—that which was dictated by right and equity. From 
that line he never deviated. 

In the Senate, as elsewhere, he gave scrupulous attention to 
all his duties. He served on four of the most important com- 
mittees—Claims, Commerce, Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
Public Buildings and Grounds. On each and all of these he did 
his full share of work, and his reports on any bill assigned to 
him were always luminous and exhaustive of the subject. Hav- 
ing ever in mind the welfare of the country, yet he did not fail 
to have due regard for the interests of his State and its people, 
and it was due to his watchful care no less than to his ability 
in conciliating opposing or conflicting views that many times 
relating to the cities of Georgia and to her rivers and harbors 
were treated with liberal consideration in the Senate. 

Almost from the very day of his appearance in the Senate he 
took an active part in the discussion of all important measures. 
It can be safely asserted, I think, that in this respect he was 
equalled by few of his colleagues, and excelled by none. With- 
out the witchery of highest eloquence, yet he rarely failed to 
impress his audience, even those whose views and opinions 
differed from his, by the patent honesty of his convictions, the 
clearness of his statements, the exhaustive treatment of every 
phase of the matter in debate. His uniform courtesy was 
notable. Never in all the discussions in which he took part 
did a word escape his lips that bore the sting of bitterness, nor 
was he ever guilty of insinuations against or aspersions upon the 
motives of those opposed to him. Thus it happened that he was 
always sure of a respectful hearing, no matter what might be 
his attitude upon any question at issue. 

To recount even partly the important subjects in the discus- 
sion of which he participated would be to call the roll of all the 
great debates in the Senate while he was there. I shall content 
myself with naming but a few, such as the annexation of 
Hawaii, civil government for the Filipinos, the Philippine tariff, 
the Railway Mail Service, ship subsidies, the railroad rate bill, 
the codification of the penal laws, emergency currency, liability 
of common carriers to their employees, postal savings banks, 
the establishment of a Court of Commerce, and, above all, the 
intricate questions of tariff legislation. In respect of the last 
named of these his great speech against the Sugar Trust, 
wherein he showed up in glaring colors the iniquities of that 
corporation, stands out in bold relief. It was the ablest indict- 
ment framed in the public forum against that organization. 

Senator Cray's voice never faltered in proclaiming truth nor in 
denouncing falsehood. For him there never was, never could 
be, any compromise between that which was right and that 
which was merely expedient. “ We will never desert principle, 
even to obtain victory,” was his proclamation in one of his 
speeches against ship subsidy. He was loyal to his Govern- 
ment as he was to his party, which to him stood, to use his own 
words— 


for absolute justice, equality of rights, economical and honest govern- 
ment, and equal opportunities for all men under and before the law. 


But the time allotted me will not allow elaboration or even 
mention of the long list of great services rendered his State 
and Nation by this pure-hearted Georgian. Mine is the simple 
duty and privilege of laying a chaplet of friendship and love 
upon the bier of a noble and unselfish friend. Senator Cray’s 
character may well be epitomized in the words of one whom 
he quoted in one of his speeches in the Senate: 

The end of all worthy struggle is to establish morality as the basis 
of individual and national life, to make righteousness prevail, to make 


justice reign, to spread beauty, gentleness, wisdom, and peace; to widen 
“opportunity, to increase good will, to move in the light of higher 


thoughts and larger hopes, to encourage science and art, to foster in- 
dustry and thrift, education and culture, reverence and obedience, pur- 
ity and love, honesty, sobriety, and disinterested devotion to the com- 
mon good—this is the patriot’s aim, this his ideal. 


Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, occasions like this 
always mark sad days in recording the proceedings of Congress, 
and to me this is particularly a sad one. 

We are here to pay this last tribute of respect to the en- 
during memory of one who was in close fellowship with all 
of his colleagues in both the Senate and the House. To the 
memory of one who was admired and honored by thousands 
and beloved by all who knew him well. To know such a man 
as we eulogize to-day is not only to honor and admire him, 
but it is literally to love him for the countless and beautiful 
traits of his noble character and for the genuine big-hearted- 
ness that was an unalterable part of him. 

I have listened closely to the eloquent and touching tributes 
reverently offered here to-day, and at times, in my mind’s eye, 
I have again seen, so plainly, the tall impressive form and the 
sad but kindly face of my departed friend that I have almost 
been moved to speak to him, even though I know his ears are 
forever sealed in death to human voices. So lifelike is the 
mental picture I have of him to-day that I can almost see 
his firm and evenly shaped lips move in speech, as if to give 
utterance to some lofty argument in defense of the rights of 
the people, whose champion he always was; ox as if to speak 
some word of cheer or of comfort, as if to speak good and not 
evil, as was his invariable custom. The mental picture of such 
a man and the history of such a spotless life is an inspiration 
to all those who have it hung among the other great pictures 
on memory’s wall. 

Great men are not made. Environment has a great deal 
to do with making a man, but truly great men are born and 
not made. A great spirit was born into this world, on a farm 
in Cobb County, Ga., on the 25th day of September, 1853, and 
that was the late Senator ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, to whose 
imperishable and loving memory we offer our tender tributes 
to-day. 

From a farmer boy, after the completion of his education at 
Hiawassess College, he became a school-teacher and engaged for 
a short while in the noble work of training the minds of the 
young. He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1877, and 
was an active practitioner of his chosen profession for many 
years. His worth was soon known by his people. He was 
elected and served as a member of the city council in Marietta, 
Ga., and then thrice elected and served in the house of repre- 
sentatives from Cobb County, the county of his birth, in the 
halls of the Georgia Legislature, in the last term of which serv- 
ice he was elected speaker of the house, in which position he 
acquitted himself with great credit. True to the people, merit- 
ing and holding the respect and confidence of his fellows, with 
his worth as a public servant more apparent than ever, he was 
elected to the State senate, and was chosen and served as presi- 
dent of that body, gathering about him increased fame and 
greater honors in the fearless and able discharge of his duties 
in that exalted position. That he was a great and true Demo- 
crat was evidenced by the early recognition given him as such 
in his promotion, in 1894, to the high position as chairman of 
the State Democratic executive committee, in which place he 
also proved himself worthy. 

There were even greater things in store for this boy from the 
Cobb County farm. He had in this time firmly impressed him- 
self upon the people not only of his county and senatorial 
district, but upon the people of the whole State, and the 
eyes of all Georgia were turned upon “ STEVE” Cray, as he 
was affectionately known. So when a vacancy occurred he 
was elected, in 1896, to the United States Senate, to succeed 
Gen. John B. Gordon, where he served the people of the Nation 
with fidelity and signal ability until he was called to a higher 
office in the great beyond. So we see him, a boy on the farm, 
then a school-teacher, then an earnest advocate at the bar, 
then a representative in the State legislature, then as speaker 
of the house, then in the State senate, then as president of the 
senate, then at the head of the dominant political party in 
Georgia, and lastly in the United States Senate. 

What an inspiration such a career should be to the boys of 
his State, as they behold the success of this great statesman, as 
step by step he rose, with his face ever toward the goal of his 
ambition, to the highest office in the gift of his fellow Georgians. 

That he was a great lawyer, a great man, a great politician, 
and a great statesman no man will deny. Yea, he was all of this 
and more, but his greatness did not lie in these alone. He was 
great in the simplicity of his manner and in the sweetness and 
gentleness of his tender, brave, and courageous heart. He was 
warm-hearted and sympathetic, ever ready to listen and to aid. 
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He was a tireless worker and was ever ready to respond to the 
requests of his friends when it was in his power to help them. 
He was a slave to duty, and through his great energy he was 
able to accomplish much. Like the great commoner, Alexander 
Stephens, for whom he was named, he was a man of the people, 
and gave his life in the service of the people whom he loved 
and who loved him and of his country, to which he was devoted 
and truly patriotic. 

His death, while expected on account of his ill-health for 
Several months, was nevertheless untimely and sad, and ended 
the masterful labors of one of Georgia’s most beloved and great- 
est sons and the career of one of the Nation’s greatest statesmen. 

Let us therefore tenderly cherish his memory and emulate 
the virtues of his splendid career in private and public life. 

While he was called henge before he was an old man, yet if 
life is measured by what men do and accomplish he had both 
lived long and wrought well. I am sure he passed to his Creator 
without a complaint or a regret, for he obeyed in the letter and 
the spirit the invocation— 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
11 an unfaltering trust approach grave 

ke one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY was 
born a little more than seven years before the dark war clouds 
broke over our beloved South. There were only four months’ 
difference in his age and mine. We were both reared amid the 
mountains and valleys of that section of the South where wreck 
and ruin were wrought by both armies during the last two years 
of that Titanic conflict. To the women and children in country 
homes the horrors of war in that unfortunate section bore with 
hardest and harshest rigor. 

Senator Cray’s family were people in humble life, and to 
such the gaunt visage of want often appeared while the boom- 
ing cannons and roaring musketry were heard on every hand. 
Along the route of the armies, both in Alabama and Georgia, 
many lone chimneys attested the truth uttered by Gen. Sher- 
man, that war indeed is hell. 

Amid such scenes as these the youthful Cray was seasoned for 
the hard race that lay out before him. To the southern country 
boy of those days the only opportunity for acquiring an education 
was during the two months of July and August, between laying- 
by time and fodder pulling and sorghum making. Thousands of 
the brave men who had gone forth in the heyday of youth be- 
neath the Stars and Bars-to follow the lead of Lee and Johnston 
and Gordon had found a soldier’s grave among the mountains 
of Tennessee and the valleys of Virginia. 

Upon the youths at home rested to a great extent the ardu- 
ous duties of making bread for the widows and children of 
those who gave their lives in defense of a cause they thought 
was right and a flag they believed to be pure. 

In the still darker days that followed the war the embryo 
Senator, like thousands of country boys, was following the 
plow and laying the foundation of that mind and heart which 
afterwards made him the idol of his people. In spite of all the 
vicissitudes and privations amid which his early life was spent, 
the sparks of a laudable ambition burned brightly in his mind, 
and he seized every opportunity presented by those strenuous 
days to acquire an education. Struggling through the country 
schools, he entered college, and acquired a good education for 
the country boy of those days. Having studied law, he at 
once became a leader in that splendid profession. 

He soon became interested in politics, and when he was but 
little past 30 years old he was elected to the lower house of 
the legislature of his State, and in a little while was made the 
speaker of that body. In 1892 he was called higher by his 
people and elected to the State senate, of which body he was 
at once made president. The Democratic Party of the State 
of Georgia, recognizing the splendid elements of leadership in 
rods Cray, soon called him to the head of that party in the 
. State. 

But greater honors than even these were in store for this noble 
son of Georgia. His people knew that in him they had a man of 
the common people whose every heartbeat was in unison with 
theirs and whose loyalty to them was never doubted. He knew 
their conditions, because he was one of them; he sympathized 
with their adversities, because he himself had felt them; he 
knew their rough places in life, because he himself had trod 
them; they confided in him, because he never betrayed their 
confidence; they followed him, because they knew that in him 
they had a faithful leader; they loved him, because he loved 
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them; they honored him, because he was worthy of their honor. 
They honored themselyes by honoring him with a seat in the 
United States Senate. 3 

My acquaintance with Senator CLAY was more intimate than 
with any other Senator except those from my own State. 

One of the splendid navigable streams of Alabama is formed 
by the junction of two rivers at Rome, Ga. Senator CLAY, ever 
alert to the interests of his people, was always a friend of that 
river. This river runs through my district, and my interest in 
improving its navigation brought me in close relations with 
Senator CLAY. 

I always found him in this, as in all his other public duties, 
active, untiring, intelligent, honest, and courageous. 

He had the faculty of going to the bottom of every important 
question, and in a short time his great ability was recognized by 
his colleagues in the Senate and he was assigned to some of the 
most important committees of that great body. I have heard 
that Senator Hanna once said of Senator Cray that, by his 
active and aggressive opposition to the ship-subsidy bill, he gave 
the Ohio Senator more trouble than any other man in the Senate. 

But he is gone, and Georgia will miss his great, honest mind 
and heart, and, with Georgia, the Nation mourns. His family 
and friends mourn him, not as one who died without hope of 
the future, but they know that he died as he had lived, an 
honest man and a Christian gentleman, and that— 


Beyond the sunset’s radiant glow, 
There is a better land we know. 


And that in that better land the soul of their loved one— 
Rests under the shade of the trees. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, “ Death aims with 
fouler spite at fairer marks,” and surely the Great Destroyer 
and enemy of man has been busy during the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. With silent, sure, and remorseless activity he has gath- 
ered abundant harvest to his ever-filling, but ever-unfilled, 
garner—the tomb. Since last we met six United States Sena- 
tors and four Representatives have passed on to— 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveler returns— 
and each Sabbath finds us here in the House paying our tribute 
to their memories, demonstrating that the fatalities amongst the 
Members of this Congress have far exceeded that of any other 
in its history. All that they possessed—station, learning, abil- 
ity, rank in office—all that they hoped for, could not for a 
moment stay the hand of the Great Destroyer. Silent, but sure 
and remorseless, he has heeded neither youth nor age, genius 
nor learning, poverty nor wealth, tears of relatives and friends 
nor the cold indifference of strangers, 

It has been well said that our life is a fountain fed by a 
thousand streams that perish if one be dry; it is a silver cord 
twisted by a thousand strings that part asunder if one be 
broken, and death lurks in ambush in all our paths. Among 
this number of Senators and Representatives who are called 
away from the Halls of the National Legislature to— 

Join the innumerable caravan which moves 

Tọ that mysterious m where each shall take 

His chamber in the silént halls of death— 
was ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, late a Senator from Georgia. I 
come to-day to pay my tribute to his memory. 

Born on a farm in the mountain country of Georgia in 1853, 
when suddenly called from life to eternity in 1910, he had by 
force of his own character, ability, and energy and efforts been 
a member of the council of the city where he resided; repre- 
sentative in the House of Representatives of the Legislature of 
Georgia; speaker of that house; a State senator and president 
of that body; a United States Senator from that Empire State 
of the South; then elected by a loyal and devoted constituency 
for three consecutive terms; truly this is a record of public 
service which is allotted to but few men, and which should and 
does demonstrate the worth and character of our dead friend; 
and when we know he merited all the confidence and trust a 
generous people of county, district, and State bestowed upon 
him, we must say that Senator CLAY was a remarkable and a 
great man. 

In his own biography in the Congressional Directory he 
states that he was born on a farm; and from his own lips I 
have often heard him speak of the arduous labor and toil spent 
as a boy in order to aid his father and his family and secure 
means to educate himself. He was never ashamed of his early 
trials and struggles. He knew, for he felt as all true and noble 
men feel, that no manly man should entertain anything of shame 
in looking back to early struggles with adverse circumstances 
and no man should feel worthier pride than when he has con- 
quered the obstacles in his path, 
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I had known Senator Cray and been associated with him for 
nearly 30 years. When we were both struggling young prac- 
titioners at the bar, I first met him in attendance upon the 
supreme court, and during all these years our friendship has 
been close, warm, and lasting. I was associated with him when 
we were both members of the Georgia Legislature, and I knew 
him intimately when he was speaker of the house and president 
of the senate. As a lawyer, he was industrious, attentive to 
the business intrusted to him, faithful to his clients, respectful 
to the court and to its authority; he sought for the truth in a 
case, and while he did not possess the fire of eloquence that 
other advocates may have had, yet the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of his conyictions were such as to carry great force to the 
court and the jury. He soon attained the high position as 
leader of the bar of his section, and the plain, honest, mountain 
people amongst whom he lived soon became aware of the fact 
that in his hands their interests in the court were always safe. 

As presiding officer of both house and senate, he was fair, 
impartial, firm, and just. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that when his term of office ceased, both as speaker and as 
president of the senate of Georgia, he had an army of devoted 
friends all over the State who rallied to him when he became 
a candidate for the United States Senate and elected him over 
distinguished and able opponents. 

He came to the United States Senate in 1897. He soon at- 
tained a prominent position there, and it was not long before 


the Senate, without regard to party, realized his merit and his |. 


worth, and he was not only respected and admired by all, but 
loved by many. While Senator CLax was not an orator, when- 
ever he undertook to take part in the debates of the Senate he 
so thoroughly prepared himself upon the subject by laborious 
study of the subject which he undertook to discuss that he 
demonstrated the power of logic and reason which he so emi- 
nently possessed. His speech upon the ship-subsidy bill in op- 
position to that measure, where he met in the arena of debate 
men of marked ability and learning, distinguished him as an 
eminent thinker and debater. His speech on the tariff bill in 
1909, on the subject of the Sugar Trust, evinced great research 
and labor, and attracted the attention not only of the Senate, 
but of the whole country. So efficient were his services in the 
Senate, so gratified were his friends and the people of the State 
which he represented so ably upon the floor of the Senate, that 
at no time was there a suggestion of opposition to him, and 
the people of Georgia would have been content for him to have 
remained in the Senate as their representative for many years 
could he have been spared to them. 

Senator Cray was a lovable man. The law of love dwelt 
abundantly in his heart, and in him was mingled the milk of 
human kindness. He was most agreeable in his intercourse 
with all men. He had patience, courtesy, love of truth and 
justice, and above all, courage to do what he believed to be 
right. Unlike many men in high office, he did not hesitate to 
do the small things for his friends. The details of the depart- 
ments, items of local legislation, for the erection of public build- 
ings in small towns, appropriations for rivers and harbors upon 
the small navigable streams, these and a multitude of similar 
detail matters were given earnest and prompt attention by 
Senator Cray for his constituents, and in endeavoring to aid 
the Representatives from his State, as though they were of the 
most vital importance. 

Strong and robust and healthy when he came to the Senate, 
a long life of service and duty was promised him, but without 
warning some two years ago he was taken ill. Probably, if he 
had taken the advice of friends and physicians, he might have 
prolonged his life, but he deemed it his duty to remain at his 
post in the Senate and to represent his constituents, and heed- 
less of the advice of friends, family, and physicians he stood 
at his post daily representing his people and performing his 
duties, and when he went home the strain was greater than 
nature could bear, and the silver cord was broken, and he has 
left us. 

He was a most loyal and faithful husband, a fond, indulgent, 
and affectionate father, and a true and unfaltering friend. He 
was loved by the people where he lived, and thousands gathered 
around his tomb when we buried him, and the whole country 
wept. He died when little advanced beyond the prime of life, 
but his success is equal to that of the favored ones of the day. 
He accomplished much, he acquired success, friends, and the 
confidence of all who knew him. When he was so suddenly 
called away from us and all these, the past yielded to him a 
great deal of gratifying retrospection, the present offered the 
richest elements of happiness, and the future beckoned and 
called him to high honor and ample resources of enjoyment. 

What a noble example has Senator Cray set for the young 
men of his State! True diligence, industry in business, regu- 


larity and loyalty in every undertaking, honesty and upright- 
ness in all his conduct with his fellow man both in private life 
and public station, surely this is the basis of our social relations, 
This was the secret by which he achieved so great a success, 
and it should be an example on which the young men of our 
country should be proud to form themselves, an example that 
refutes the dull maxim of idleness and profligacy, and points 
out the sure and true road and the only true highway in the 
Republic to honor, fortune, and reputation. 

The life of Senator CLax thus ended teaches us that there 
is a land elsewhere than this where the souls of such men go 
and live in immortality, for— 

Such men are not forgot as soon as dead; 
Their fragrant memory will outlast their tomb, 
Embalmed forever in its own perfume. 

We shall not see him again in this life, but we hope and 
believe—yea, we know—that in a glorious city, a great and 
distant city, he has entered a mansion incorruptible, not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Our friend, as we do, 
believed in— 


That God which ever lives and loves, 
= One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole world moves. 


[Mr. LIVINGSTON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen who desire to do so may have leave to print 
remarks on Senator CLAY for five legislative days. 

There was no objection. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE BROWNLOW. 


Mr. GORDON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. MASSEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolutions (H. Res. 
983) which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the Hon. 
rain PRESTON Brown ow, late a Representative from the State of 

essee. 

Resolved, That the next adjournment of the House shall be considered 
a particular mark of respect to the memory of the deceased. 

esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 

family of the deceased. 


The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. MASSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of paying 
an humble tribute to the memory of my predecessor in this 
House and to voice, inadequately though it be, the deep sense 
of the irreparable loss sustained by the people not only of the 
first congressional district of Tennessee, but the entire State, in 
the demise of my distinguished predecessor, Hon. W. P. Brown- 
Low. 

WALTER Preston BrowNLow was one of my most devoted per- 
sonal friends, and I admired him as one of the ablest, most use- 
ful, and resourceful public men I ever knew. From our first 
meeting I was attracted to him; I never knew a man who pos- 
sessed in so high a degree that indefinable quality termed “ per- 
sonal magnetism”; I at once became his friend, and I take pride 
in saying that friendship was reciprocated. I championed him 
in all of his conflicts, some of them most strenuous and bitter, 
though all of a successful character; and I take pride in the 
fact that I, in the language of my own beloved mountain people, 
“stood by him through thick and thin.” 

Mr. Speaker, I not only admired and liked Mr. BROWNLOW, 
but I loved him, and the passing years increased rather than 
diminished my friendship for him. I appreciated his wonderful 
ability and had the utmost confidence in him. 

Mr. BnowNrow was born on the 27th day of March, 1851, at 
Abingdon, Va., the county seat of Washington County, and 
within 15 miles of the line separating the State of Virginia 
from the district he had the honor to represent. The place of 
his birth, as we all know, is historic, and now more than his- 
toric in the hearts of the people of the first district of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Speaker, since Tennessee's admission to our great Fed- 
eral Union, 115 years ago, no one has represented my district 
in Congress as long as did Mr. Browntow, with the exception 
of the Hon. John Rhea, and, had Mr. Browntow lived, he 
would have surpassed Mr. Rhea’s period in length of service. 
Mr. Browntow had been nominated for an eighth term in a dis- 
trict where the nomination of his party is equivalent to an 
election of from ten to fifteen thousand majority. The people of 
my district were strong adherents of the Union cause in the 
Civil War and furnished to the Federal Army more soldiers 
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than any district in the United States—all white—and under 
the leadership of Mr. Browntow the Republican majority has 
been increased some 15,000. His supporters were not confined 
to his own party. 

Mr. Speaker, until Mr. BRowxrow came to Congress the first 
congressional district of Tennessee had never had a dollar of 
public money appropriated for any purpose, but during the 
time he served he had established a fish hatchery at Erwin, 
Tenn.; a public building at Bristol, a rapidly growing city of 
about 20,000; a public building at Greeneville, and another at 
Johnson City, all among the most prosperous and growing cities 
of the South. He also caused to be established at Greeneville, 
Tenn., the burial place of former President Andrew Johnson, 
a fourth-class national cemetery, the only one of this class 
ever established by the Federal Government. There was a 
poetic justice in this tribute to Andrew Johnson. He rendered, 
as we all know, invaluable service to his country, which was 
recognized by the National Union Convention of 1864 at Balti- 
more, when he was nominated for Vice President on the ticket 
headed by the immortal Lincoln. 25 

And, Mr. Speaker, in addition to all this, Mr. Bnowxrow had 
erected in his district, at a cost of $2,100,000, a National Sol- 
diers’ Home, and this home was the pride of his whole life. 
It is situated in one of the most beautiful sections of the 
mountains of east Tennessee, where the atmosphere is the most 
desirable and the water bears the finest test as to purity. The 
climate is unequaled, and one of the greatest pleas rendered by 
Mr. Browntow before the American Congress for the establish- 
ment of this home was that it would be located in a latitude 
the most desirable in the country, being 1,600 feet above sea 
level. He was so much interested in this home that he and his 
wife lived there, notwithstanding that he owned a home of his 
own at Jonesboro, Tenn., one of the most palatial in upper east 
Tennessee, and his pride in this home was evidenced by his 
dying request that he be buried in its cemetery by the side of 
the Union veterans, for whose comfort and in whose interest 
he had it established. After he had viewed its final completion 
he was not satisfied, but his every thought was for the well- 
being of its inmates, who were not only the veterans of the 
Union Army, but of the Spanish-American War, including many 
of the sons of old Confederate veterans. First, he conceived 
the idea of furnishing reading matter for the inmates, so he 
wrote to that noble philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, request- 
ing that he contribute to the erection of the library building, 
and in answer to this appeal he received a check of $25,000 for 
the library building; with this sum he had erected a splendid 
building, superior—because of the cheapness of building mate- 
rial in Tennessee—of any that could have been erected in other 
sections of the country for the same money. To get books for 
this library—there being no public money for the purpose—Mr. 
Browntow wrote to all the leading publishing houses in the 
country, and in response to this appeal he received 16,000 
volumes: of the best literature of the world in history, poetry, 
and fiction. 

In addition to this it occurred to Mr. Brown tow that in the 
hospital in this home the old soldier, left alone in the world, 
without having those he had loved the most around him, should 
have something more than bare walls to look upon while sick, 
and he wrote to the leading art firms, describing, as only Mr. 
BROWNLOW could describe, the home, and asked them to con- 
tribute one or more works of art, framed; and in answer to 
this request he received valuable works of art, sufficient to: 
cover the walls of the hospital. Then, again, it occurred to this 
man of wonderful resource and brain that the old soldier should 
have music during his declining years, and while on his sick 
bed he wrote to many firms in this line, requesting that they 
contribute to this grand cause, and in response to this appeal 
he immediately received valuable pianos and other musical 
instruments. But, not yet feeling that his work was complete, 
he procured, without cost to the Government, one of the best 
artists in the country to fresco and decorate the dining room. 
This was done in elaborate style, and for beauty and work is 
unequaled in the South, or, I might say, in the entire country. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention these details to show the intense in- 
terest he had in this noble institution. In the very center of 
our glorious Southland he has placed this magnificent home, an 
object lesson and typical of the generosity of our glorious Re- 
public; and in this connection I might say that a movement is 
now on foot to erect a monument to the memory of Mr. BROWN- 
tow. But while I am heartily in sympathy with the move- 
ment, and look forward with pride to the unvailing of this 
monument, at the same time no monument of stone or marble 
is needed to perpetuate his memory in the hearts of the people 
of our country, as the National Soldiers’ Home at Johnson 
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City, Tenn., will ever stand as a monument to his untiring 
energy, brain power, and love for his fellow beings. 


As the days that come into the lives of these men 
Cause them to lose their years and are young again, 


When the wrinkles flee from the careworn face 
And the smiles that flow have unwonted grace, 


These are the days when life is sweet, 
When past and present and future meet, 
To blend in a halo of heavenly light 

And crown all things with a glory bright. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Browntow in his private life was above 
reproach; he lived for those around and about him. I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, if a man ever lived a life of self-denial and de- 
voted his life to his family, friends, and country, that man 
was WALTER Preston BrowNLow. He believed that in casting 
his bread upon the waters it would be returned to him many 
days hence.” In this connection I wish to speak of a little 
incident in his life, told me by his wife several years before he 
was elected to Congress. A newspaper article one morning 
denounced him in very scathing terms, and upon his reaching 
home his wife said, “ Did you see this article, Walter?” and 
he replied, “ Yes, my dear.” “ Well,” said his wife, what are 
you going to do about it?” To which he replied, “I shall do 
nothing about it.“ Well, why won't you do anything about 
it?” Because, my dear, if I stop to take up all such mat- 
ters as this I will never reach the place to which I have 
started.” “For what place have you started?” To which he 
replied, “The United States Congress.” 

As to whether he took the wisest course, I leave to the deci- 
sion of his friends in the first district of Tennessee and in the 
United States Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as previously intimated, Mr. BRnowNrow needs 
no monument of marble and stone to perpetuate his memory, for 
above all this is the affectionate and grateful regard and love 
of the people whom he so long and so faithfully represented. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to have published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, as an appendix to my speech on our distinguished and 
much-loved Congressman, Hon. W. P. Brown tow, the speech 
made by the Rey. Dr. Ruble, chaplain of the National Soldiers’ 
Home in Tennessee, which is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REV. J. A. RUBLE, CHAPLAIN MOUNTAIN BRANCH SOLDIERS’ 
HOME, DELIVERED AT FUNERAL OF HON. W. P. BROWNLOW, JULY 
11, 1920. 


Our subject is a character at once great and unique. Losing father 
at 10 years of age, with the handicap of poverty, as well as lack of 
early educational opportunities, nevertheless we see him rising until 
his name and influence became truly national. This is impossible any- 
where except in a Republic, and rarely occurs here. 

May we pause in the presence of the newly-stirred earth to inquire 
how this occurs. In e exigencies of war, men attain dazzl 
heights, becoming really great with almost abrupt suddenness, but Col. 
BrowNLow launched his bark on a placid sea, and amid the tranquil 
environments of peace did a work and reached an influence which 
will render his name immortal, giving him an exalted and permanent 
place among our national legislators. Estimated by his influence on 
the lawmaking power of one of the world’s greatest nations, by what 
he achieved for his people, and also by his helpfulness in achievement 
for the whole Nation, we can but feel that he was truly great. 

That we may better understand the work and worth of this man, let 
us pause a moment for analysis and comparison. Serving in Con 
for 14 years, it is probable that history will attest the truthfulness 
of the statement that no other Congressman has been able to do more 
for his people, and but ist § few as much. Again, see him as he stands 
related to the many great illustrious lawmakers furnished by the grand 
old Nog ar State her history spanning a period of more than a 
of years. 
ming a purpose, and deeply desiring to avoid being invidious, 
love for his memory and loyalty to truth will allow the statement that 
no other has ever wrought so fruitfully or achieved so much. En- 
dowed far beyond the ordinary with resources almost limitless, he 
brought to his task untiring industry. He studied the needs of the 

fe of his State and of the Nation, and in a continuous effort he 
Zedleated his splendid powers of brain and heart to supply them, which 
effort was crowned with marvelous success. 

The Mountain Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, with its cost of more than $2,000,000, located near Johnson 
City, Tenn., and which Corpl. Tanner, in the address on Decoration 
Day, May 30, 1910, characterized “Among all the branches of the 
National Soldiers’ Home you stand as the capsheaf,” the National 
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Cemetery, located at Greeneville, Tenn., where repose the mortal re- 
mains of President Andrew Johnson, known among his people as the 
“Great Commoner,” the fish hatchery at Erwin, Federal buildings at 
Bristol, Johnson City, and Greeneville, stand as monuments to his 
genius for hard and su 1 work. 

He worked more hours per day and took less rest than any other 
man the speaker. has ever known, and the fact that “his sun has 

me down while it is yet day attests the truth, well known among 
fis friends, he died a martyr to hard work. 

A most noteworthy characteristic of this public servant was h 
sympathetic heart power. Greatness of Intellect renders achievemen 
possible, but where this is reenforced by the warmth of heart power 
success is far greater and more satisfactory. 

Into his great heart all classes and conditions of the people could 
enter and be made welcome without ringing the door bell. In the 
many, many that we have seen . him, from the worthy old 
veteran on crutches to the struggling laborer, whose family was then 
suffering for the necessaries of life, he never turned one away wounded, 
but when he could do no more he would send them away with the 
memory of a brother's tear. 
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He was truly national. In the points which differentiate the great 
parties he was Republican, but as Congressman he was the servant of 
all, and in his efforts to discharge the duties of accepted responsibilit 
his efforts had in them far more of business than of sentimental poli- 
ties; and while the congressional district which he served was a 
historic battle ground in the sad and stormy days of the sixties, the 
position of this people being peculiar in that they were radically 
divided in their, sympathies, many loving and clinging to the Con- 
federate cause, more loving and e inging to the cause of the Union, 
thus sanmak the desolating waves of grim visaged war to Eye back 
and forth like a simoon, leaving the hates and prejudices as a blight- 
ing Inheritance to the d people, here his marvelous influence as a 

acemaker is seen and felt, so that when the end came the people, 
rrespective of party, felt that they had lost a real friend. 

He was a firm believer in the Bible, believing that Jesus Christ stands 
for the highest good in the universe. He always felt and showed the 
greatest reverence for sacred things, and as the end approached he 
expressed faith in the spiritual and eternal, prayed earnestly and 
much, and invoked the prayers of others. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the life of WALTER Preston 
BrowN Low presents a most interesting and unique history. In its 
varied lines and endeavors it forms a book of life that deserves 
study and admiration. Every incident and event in this remark- 
able man’s life, from his early youth to manhood, marks him as 
possessed of an energy, determination, and courage that never 
hesitated or faltered when difficulties, obstacles, or embarrass- 
ments were encountered—and there were more of them in his 
life than any public man of my acquaintance—and no one met 
them more courageously and more successfully than WALTER P. 
BROWNLOW. 

Like a great many of the great and distinguished public men 
of our country, his educational opportunities were very limited, 
but he eminently possessed as a natural gift a fund of good 
common sense and judgment of men and things that a curricu- 
lum of college life could not bestow. It is said, and it is true, 
that the lives, character, and disposition of men are formed and 
shaped irresistibly by the conditions, events, and circumstances 
that surround them in the developing period of youth. It was 
not so with Mr. Brownrow. He was reared midst the storms of 
passion, bloodshed, violence, and hatred, that split asunder the 
people of east Tennessee in the eyil days of the Civil War, 
from 1861 to 1865. 

His distinguished uncle, William G. Brownlow, with the 
potent prestige of the Knoxville Whig, of which he was the 
famous editor and owner, was an unexcelled factor in retaining 
the loyalty of his people for the cause of the Union. WALTER, 
his nephew, embraced with all his heart the cause of the Union, 

_ Many, a great many, of his neighbors, friends to his own family, 
his associates, gave their hands and hearts to the cause of the 
South. All the horrors of an internecine local war, more so 
than in any of the border States of the South, were enacted in 
the mountains of east Tennessee. But when peace came and 
the cause of the Union had triumphed, I affirm with confidence 
that no trace of harshness, no feeling of resentment for the 
South or its brave followers, ever found an abode in the gen- 
erous and kind heart of Warrer P. BrowNLow. He was in the 
broad acceptation of the term a southern man, with a heart of 
yearning sympathy for the people of the South. He was always 
ready and willing with hand and heart to use his great influence 
in Congress to help his southern colleagues. That was said of 
him by all men who knew him. 

Mr. Browntow demonstrated in his successful career that he 
was a great leader of men. No man environed and besieged 
with as bitter and hostile political factions, constantly seeking 
his overthrow, could have defeated their machinations, save a 
great masterly political genius that made no blunders or mis- 
takes. His triumphs in the first Tennessee congressional dis- 
trict are simply a marvelous record, and it is not the province 
of a brief sketch like this to present even its outlines. He was 
in all respects and in all things a loyal Republican, true to the 
edicts of his party, its platforms, and principles. Necessarily 
his suecess aroused jealousies and envies and made for him 
many strong and bitter enemies, but his true and steadfast 
friends were far more numerous. He was elected seven times in 
succession to Congress, and twice the Republican Party of Ten- 
nessee conferred on him the honor of a nomination to the 
United States Senate, and the Republican members of the 
Tennessee Legislature gave him their cordial support. 

In many respects the strenuous struggles that Mr. BROWNLOW 
encountered in life and successfully overcome created a strong 
resemblance to the life of Andrew Johnson, one of the ablest 
public men produced by our country. No two men engaged 
actively in the live politics of the State of Tennessee during the 
span of their natural lives were the continuous targets of 
bitter political factional warfare in their own parties so much 
as Andrew Johnson and Water P. Browntow. The emi- 
nent success of each of these two men is an interesting and in- 
structive chapter in the political history of Tennessee. They 


both have demonstrated what an American youth, unarmed and 
unequipped in education and unaided by wealth and influential 
friends, can accomplish in life by an energy that never tires 


and a determination whose only end is success. It is doubtless 
true that the most valuable lessons of education are acquired 
by men who tread such thorny paths, beset with troubles and 
snares. But the simile between these two noted men, whose 
turbulent political careers are more familiar to the people of 
Tennessee than of other States of the Union, is that in all the 
factional political wars made on each of them no opponent—no 
personal or political enemy—no one was ever heard to charge 
that one cent of public money had ever clung improperly to their 
hands. They were honest, and their constituents knew it. 
And it was this trait of character, unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able, that was the crowning factor of the triumphs of the lives 
of Andrew Johnson and WALTER P. BROWNLOW. 

If we judge public servants by their achievements in behalf 
of their constituents, then Mr. Brown iow easily takes first 
rank among southern statesmen of the past 50 years. He 
made few speeches in Congress, but he did his work in a 
quiet, calm, dignified, courteous manner that made him friends 
and achieved success. However much he loved Tennessee and 
the Union of States, yet his first and greatest love was for the 
people of the first Tennessee congressional district. He believed 
that the people of his district justly deserved liberal appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury for needful improvements, and 
without ostentation or vain boastings his efforts were rewarded 
with a marvelous success. My first acquaintance with Mr. 
BrowNLow was in January, 1901, soon after I entered Congress. 
The bill for the establishment of the National Soldiers’ Home 
at Johnson City, Tenn., was under consideration before the 
House of Representatives, and after many speeches on the 
floor the vote was about to be taken. He came on the Demo- 
cratic side and took his seat by me. He said to me in a sincere 
and earnest tone: “I need one more speech for my bill, and it 
must come from a Confederate soldier who saw service on the 
field of battle. Won't you make it for me?” I consented, made 
the speech, and the bill was passed. With his face beaming 
with a happy, bright smile, he came to me, grasped my hand, 
and said, Call on me whenever I can serve you or your people.” 

And as I recall the 10 years of service with him in Congress 
that followed, no man could have more cheerfully and willingly 
fulfilled the promise he made me. 

Several beautiful Government buildings, the Soldiers’ Home 


‘and a fish hatchery, and many other substantial monuments 


located in the first Tennessee congressional district, represent- 
ing an expenditure of millions of dollars from the Federal 
Treasury, stand as silent tributes to the fidelity of WALTER P. 
Browntow to the interests of the people who honored and trusted 
him so long. It was his success, his devotion to his public du- 
ties, that won for him that confidence of his people; that caused 
the poisoned shafts of political enemies to fall harmless at his 
feet. His success and his achievements in Congress bewildered 
and confounded the schemes of envious men who sought his 
overthrow. In his public life the inestimable value of a peo- 
ple’s confidence was well demonstrated and emphasized. His 
death marked the fall of one of the most noted of the many 
great men that Tennessee has produced. It is now, after he 
is gone, that the full measure of the man and his works can 
be fully understood and appreciated. His place will be hard 
to fill. 

He has passed forever from the scenes of his struggles and 
victories. He sleeps in the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home at 
Johnson City, Tenn. It was eminently proper to bury him 
there, for the home was the creation of his own indefatigable 
energy. It was the pride of his heart. The brave, war- 
scarred veterans of the Union Army, who are kindly and grate- 
fully sheltered by that beautiful home by a liberal and generous 
Government, can well afford to pause midst the scenes of their 
departing lives and shed a tear over the grave of WALTER P. 
BROWNLOW. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I came to-day to offer my 
tribute to the memory of my deceased friend and colleague. 

Few names have been more familiar to the people of Ten- 
nessee for the last quarter of a century than that of WALTER 
P. BnOwWNLOW. While he lived in the extreme eastern part of 
the State, his name was familiar to every section and in every 
county of our Commonwealth. Not only was he known and 
honored by his own party during these years, but the people of 
all parties were familiar with his name and with his work, and 
looked upon him with admiration and respect. For many years 
he was a strong and controlling factor in the Republican Party, 
of Tennessee. While his influence was dominant in the party, 
he was familiarly, and I might say affectionately, called the 
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“ easy boss,” and this expression was significant of the manner 
and way he exercised power and even control in his party. 
While he was a Republican, he was more essentially a Ten- 
nesseean and a southerner. No interest of Tennessee, no interest 
of the South ever appealed to him in vain. 
section he was unfailing, and he brought into activity a vigor, a 
persistence, and determination to be of service to his people 
that has rarely been excelled. His lusty intellectual and 
physical manhood was untiring in his efforts to promote their 
interests, and the success that attended these efforts has been 
surpassed by few men in his time. There are many monuments 
to his untiring labors in east Tennessee and elsewhere. My col- 
league who has preceded me has called attention to many of 
them. These will stand as testimonials of his devotion to his 
country and the success that attended his efforts. His buoyant 
nature, his strong faith, and invincible will gave to him an 
energy and a courage that never failed, and in the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose few men wrought better than he. 

Descended from that hardy pioneer stock that won the Bat- 
tle of Kings Mountain WALTER P. BrownLow inherited the 
patriotism that inspired his life and, reared in the mountains 
of east Tennessee, his character was marked by that hardy 
patriotism and invincible will that comes naturally from such 
antecedents and surroundings. : 

My acquaintance with him covered a period of many years in 
a casual way, and, while I had seen but little of him personally 
until I came to the Fifty-ninth Congress, I knew much of his 
public service. He loved his country and he loved his fellow 
men. He was devoted to the public interest and few men served 
it more diligently or accomplished so much in the way of ac- 
quiring material benefits for his people. In addition to this he 
loved his fellow men and his life was full of good deeds and 
kindly ministrations. He loved to render assistance and to 
extend the helping hand, and untold numbers bear testimony 
in their hearts to the kind deeds and generous help of this 
kindly man. Few men gave so much of their time to aid and 
help those in trouble and few men literally cared for so many 
people. No man was more loyal to his party or more intensely 
a believer in its doctrine, yet no man hesitated less to step 
across party lines to support a measure he believed was right. 

He was essentially southern in all of his instincts. He 
loved the South with all the strength of his great heart and 
he stood by her interests as he saw it regardless of party ties. 
It was his misfortune that the Republican Party in his own 
State was divided in factions in the last years of his life, and, 
being an ardent and earnest man, he incurred the strong oppo- 
sition of one faction of his party. This opposition, I think, will 
now be recognized as a political antagonism only, and I be- 
lieve those of the opposing faction to him will lose sight of 
their former differences and now remember only the ardent, 
generous, kindly man; and that now, after life’s fitful fever 
is over and he has been laid to rest in the mountains of his 
own native country, his personal virtues, his warm heart, and 
his generous devotion to his friends and his country will be 
the characteristics that are remembered. 

For many years I have had a warm and intimate relation- 
ship with some members of his family connections and have 
had occasion to know much of the place he held in their hearts 
and their regard for him, and the affectionate pride with which 
they looked upon him; and this is a testimonial of his inner 
life that furnishes one of the best tests to the real man. Those 
who knew him best in his home life, as well as in his public 
walks, believed in him with a faith and confidence that amounted 
to veneration. And, after all, the love and confidence of those 
who know the home life is the best evidence and truest test of 
the real man. 

The public life of this man is a striking example of what may 
be done and accomplished by indomitable will and never-tiring 
energy. He was born of a family that were among the striking 
characters and distinguished figures in the history of Tennessee, 
His early life was surrounded with stirring events and great 
political agitation. He was thrown upon his own resources 
at an early and tender age, and he made his way, step by step, 
overcoming difficulties, and steadily forged to the front. He 
seemed equal to every condition and made headway in every 
struggle from apprentice boy, locomotive engineer, newspaper 
reporter, and editor to various positions of honor and responsi- 
bility in his own party and finally to the position of Representa- 
tive in this House. Here he found the field for his great energy 
and activity, and in this position his work for his section and 
his country was remarkably successful. Few Members of Con- 
gress have done more for their districts than he. He was a 
working Member of Congress. He was not given to much speak- 
ing on the floor of the House, and rarely could it be charged 
to him that he wasted the time of the House in futile declama- 


In his loyalty to his- 


cured its passage. 


tion or vain discussion. But when the occasion arose upon 
questions close to his heart, especially those affecting the inter- 
est of his own section, he showed a vigor and power of a high 
order. One notable occasion of this was when he had a measure 
pending before the House to protect and preserve the burying 
place of Andrew Johnson, which lies in the district which was 
represented by Mr. BROWNLOW. 

There developed on the floor a good deal of opposition among 
the members of his own party to the proposed legislation, and it 
looked as if the bill would'be defeated; but Mr. BkowNLow came 
to the rescue with a vigor and an eloquence that surprised the 
Members of the House. In paying a tribute to the loyalty of 
east Tennessee, he described the conditions under which the boys 
from the mountains and valleys of east Tennessee enlisted in 
the Union Army, showing that it was not done to the “ roll of 
the stirring drum and the trumpet that sings of fame,” but that 
the boys received their mothers’ blessings secretly at the back 
door and told their sweethearts goodbye down by the spring 
by the light of the stars, and made their way to the Federal 
Army in secret and under cover of night. The effects of his 
words on this oceasion gained for his bill the support that se- 
This was an example of the strength he 
could bring to bear when the occasion demanded. 

The career of WALTER P. Brown tow is but another striking 
example of what may be accomplished by will and resolution. 
Without the advantages in early life that come from wealth 
and fortune, without these he struck out on his own resources. 
He had vigor of mind and body, and boldly he set forth with an 
ambition and faith that never faltered; and with this capital 
he wrought, and thus he developed the strong man that over- 
came difficulties and commanded the confidence and support of 
his countrymen. 

The friends that he had and their loyalty to him bear testi- 
mony to his own unfailing devotion to his friends. 

In middle age, long before his life had reached the allotted 
span, he was called to go. His years, though not great in num- 
ber, were stirring and eventful and his life, measured by the 
deeds done and work accomplished, reached a full standard, 

His taking off in the prime of life and the sudden termination 
of a career but lately so buoyant with expectation and full of 
promise is another reminder that at any hour the summons 
may come, and bids us stand ready for the call. These dispen- 
sations are dark and inscrutible to us, but let us hope that to him 
there is no shadow, no mystery, but that all is glorified with 
that Light that is neither of the sun, the moon, nor the stars, 


[Mr. SLEMP addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, in memory of the distinguished 
Member from Tennessee, Hon. WALTER P. Brown tow, I desire 
to speak a few words and to present an attribute of his charac- 
ter which strongly appeals to me, and which my colleagues here 
and his friends elsewhere appear to regard as among his most 
distinguishing traits. 

As said in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” he was the man of 
“the larger heart, the kindlier hand.” 

This life is a pleasant vale between the dreamless world of 
the unborn and the undreamed-of world of those who die no 
more. Coming into it, the Creator touches our existence with 
an immortal spark, and if we cherish this as the years come 
and go, it becomes a light whose color and brilliance distinguish 
us from our fellows. 

This Member from Tennessee attracted us all to him by the 
simple manliness of his character, the unsullied generosity of 
his nature, the kindliness of his purposes, and his helpfulness. 
Every man has a great gallery of memories, which begins with 
the earliest recollection and continues to his latest hour. On 
the walls of that gallery are pictures that memory has painted 
of the things that have attracted him most, of the persons whom 
he has loved best. 

There is a memory picture of his mother before which count- 
less perpetual candles burn, each lit in honor of some act of 
her changeless and unselfish care and love. And in sequence 
appear pictures hung there of the dreams of youth and the 
purposes of manhood by ambitions and ideals, of deeds of love 
or might, by faith and hope, so that if we could enter and, 
passing through, survey them all we would know each heart 
as it is known by the recording angel. Into this holy place 
few are ever admitted. Only personal love or personal attrac- 
tion opens such doors, for herein is disclosed the naked soul of 
man. Sometimes in great public stress or by reason of personal 
affection the gallery is opened and we stand before the hidden 
thoughts and the secret places of a human soul. It was my 
fortune once on an occasion to see the man in whose solemn 
memory we hold these services open his heart, and the beauty of 
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that inmost picture and the glory of its illumination have lin- 
gered in my memory. The act done was not one of great dis- 
tinction, but rather one of the kindliness most characteristic of 
true manliness, a helping of the helpless, a hand stretched out 
in aid when there seemed to be none that heard. I have read 
that the blue dome that spreads above us, the inverted cup of 
the sky, gets its color from the tiniest particles of dust arising 
from the surface of the earth or drifting in from interstellar 
space; that the pencils of white light coming from the sun, 
containing all the rays of light, have broken out from them 
their feeblest ray—the little blue ray—and that the particles 
of dust, like swinging mirrors in the sky, fill all the expanse 
of heaven with color grateful to the eye and alluring to the 
heart as the symbol of universal love and trust. 

I have read further that the moisture rising from the ground 
is invisible, and that it can not condense except upon & for- 
eign substance; that it floats in the sky until condensed on the 
dust into clouds, full of the attractiveness of color and of har- 
vests yet to be; that if not so upheld, the moisture would settle 
down upon the earth, condensing on every object it touched, 
until everything dripped with water; but it is said the dust 
with its tiny fingers catches the invisible moisture of the air, 
condenses it, carries it over vast spaces inland until it descends 
in dew and rain to make fertile the fields and to nourish the 
harvests for the comfort and benefit of man. So that to the 
smallest things we owe the morn in russet mantle clad, the 
colors of clouds, and the blessing of the early and the later 
rain. The world is not made up of great deeds. Kindly deeds 
are the color and substance of life. The world is not distin- 
guished in the last analysis by the great deeds of great men, 
important and admirable though they be, but the world as we 
know it is made up of the countless thousands of loving kind- 
nesses of the innumerable throng of us all. They are the foun- 
dations on which we build neighborhoods, communities, cities, 
States. And this man, though he had many admirable quali- 
ties, and was distinguished in many ways, in whose memory 
many worthy words have been said, and will yet be said, was 
a man whose distinctive characteristic was his constant and 
unheralded rendering of assistance and the doing of the kind- 
nesses that take the anguish out of life and put the joy in— 
the most kindly attribute of human nature. 

- Affection, kindness, the sweet offices of love and duty, were to 
him as needful as his daily bread. 
That best portion of a good man’s life,— 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


As I have heard told the processes of his rise and advance- 
ment, and how he moved from one place in life to a higher 
place, I call to memory the words, as fittingly applied to him: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
e 

Tet cach new temple, nobler than the last, 

pant eoee 5 8 5 8 — — a dome more vast, 
Leaving thy outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 

And this man, a friend of us all, year by year, as measured 
by his achievements, by his advancement, built him a dome 
more vast until in the fullness of his development he was set 
free, He will go from the field where he sowed material for a 
grateful harvest of good with great rejoicing, bearing his 
sheaves with him, to render his accounting to the dread Lord 
of all the earth. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I greatly fear that the condi- 
tion of my voice will deprive me of an opportunity of speaking 
of our departed colleague as I should desire. It is not my pur- 
pose to-day to speak words of fulsome praise or of foolish 
flattery. 

It 2 my desire to speak of Mr. Bnowxrow in words of truth 
and soberness as I knew him from our association together in 
our work; to give the impress that his life and fellowship made 
upon me. 

fle was a man of intelligence. By that I do not mean simply 
that he was one of the species of intelligent beings, but I mean 
that he was a man possessing an intellect of that high order 
and character that gave him a high and comprehensive grasp 
of the condition of the country, of the State, of public affairs, 
and lifted him into a region of the higher and nobler and better 
impulses which characterize the action and conduct of men as 
individuals and of people. 

He was a man of honor. I would not say that he did not 
have diplomacy. It would be unworthy of him to say that he 
was lacking in the proper appreciation of that tact which we 


call diplomacy that adapts conduct to conditions. But I wish 
to emphasize the fact that the spirit of honor moved his conduct 
with the purpose of sincerity and integrity which characterized 
his life. If there was one thing above another that we can 


‘emphasize in the life of WALTER BROWNLOw, it was, as was 


often spoken of him, that his word was as good as his bond. 

He realized and appreciated the value of sincerity of convic- 
tion, integrity of purpose, honor of conduct, and fulfillment of 
promise. I do not conceive any attribute of a man’s life that 
deserves more emphasis, that is worthy of more praise, than to 
speak of the man and to say of him that he loved honor for 
honor's sake. 

He sought the principle of the good and attempted to measure 
his life and his dealings with his fellows according to the stand- 
ard that addresses itself to that higher and nobler conception 
of humanity that is true, real, and genuine. Moreover, he 
was a man of a kindly heart. I do not recall at this time a 
man that you could approach with more confidence of a kindly 
response to a generous appeal than WALTER Browntow. It was 
one of the attributes of his life, the warmness, the kindliness 
of his heart, and the sincerity of his affections. An appeal 
which carried with it the element of sympathy, a demand which 
had in it the characteristic of human kindness always found 
in the heart of WALTER BROWNLOW a generous response. In his 
soul he had the milk of human kindness that always responded 
generously to a worthy appeal. 

He was a man of character. I mean by that stability, pur- 
pose, fixedness of purpose, an ideal that rose above the petty 
trickery of life and found lodgment that gave expression to 
those characteristics, those elements of human life that measure 
our purpose and characters, our aims, and our destinies. 

He was a man who possessed those elements of character that 
form the warp and the woof of our being, that give stamina 
and stability to life, and lift to that plane of moral, social, and 
intellectual excellency that command the respect and the confi- 
dence of every man who loves the truth and admires integrity. 
Such a man of character was WALTER P. BROWNLOW. 

He was a man of fine, practical efficiency, and by that I 
mean a man of usefulness. He was not an idle dreamer. He 
did not spend his life in dreaming dreams that never realize. 
He believed in the practical things of life. He understood 
human nature; he understood the motives of men, and how to 
deal with them, and how to accomplish results. The illustra- 
tions which have been given by others who have spoken to-day 
testify to the practical efficiency, the every-day usefulness of 
the life of this man. His life work left its impress upon his 
country for good and for its upbuilding. 

If you go among individuals many there are who can say, 
“T am glad that WALTER Browntow lived and that I associated 
with him and was in touch with his life.” Many are they who, 
testifying individually, can prove his good works. And if we 
look collectively to the country many are the fruits of his 
labors that not only to-day, but in the years to come, will be 
living witnesses of the value of his life and testify the 
he did and the impress he made upon his country for its uplift 
and its upbuilding. 

Into that other life, which the soul of man craves as the 
higher and better life, he has gone, and we speak our convic- 
tion and our belief that he entered it facing his fellows and his 
God with that conviction which comes from duty well per- 
formed. We often moralize, Mr. Speaker, and we often specu- 
late upon that life which is beyond. It is not my purpose to- 
day to engage in it. I simply wish, however, to express this 
thought, that whatever life hereafter is reserved for the true, 
the generous, the honorable, and the good, WALTER BROWNLOW 
will find his fellowship and association with them. 

We speak often of the grave eternal; we speak of one being in 
the grave forever. I do not so believe or regard it. As I stand 
at the grave of a loved one or a friend, there comes to me the 
memory of the words of the angel to the women who went 
early in the morning to the grave on the memorable occasion 
and said to the women, “ He is not here; He is risen.” And as 
I stand at the grave of one whom I love I lift my eyes above 
the grave toward that higher and better life and say of my 
friend, “ He is not here; he is risen into that glory reserved 
for the true and the good.” 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I consider it a sad privilege to 
have this opportunity of paying a tribute to the memory of our 
deceased colleague, Hon. WALTER P. Browntow, who for so many 
years faithfully and ably represented the first congressional dis- 
trict of Tennessee. Mr. BnowNrow was first elected to Congress 
in 1896, and from that time until July 9, 1910, when he quietly 
passed away at his home in Johnson City, he held, in the very 
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largest measure, the esteem and affection of the people who had 
seven times honored him with their suffrages. There was a 
good reason, Mr. Speaker, for the confidence which his people 
placed in him. He never betrayed the trust which they be- 
stowed upon him. He never lost an opportunity to serve them 
and the State from which he came. He was intensely loyal to 
Tennessee. He loved her people, their history, and their tradi- 
tions, and the time never was when he was not willing to de- 
vote his tireless energy to the upbuilding of his State and the 
advancement of her people. 

It is not my purpose in the brief remarks which I shall make 
to comment particularly upon what he accomplished for his 
district and his people. I shall leave that for those who served 
with him for a longer time in this House. But it may be truth- 
fully said that no Member of Congress—certainly none from 
the South—ever secured more material and substantial benefits 
for his district than did Mr. Bnowxrow. It is no doubt true 
that his success along this line was in part due to the fact that 
he belonged to and held high place in the councils of the domi- 
nant party in the administration of our national affairs during 
all the years of his public service, and to the further fact that 
for many years he was a member of one of the most important 
and influential committees of Congress. But his success was 
also due to his wisdom and foresight, his thorough knowledge of 
men, and his ability to recognize and grasp every opportunity 
which was afforded to secure an appropriation for his district 
in the form of some public improvement. And, in all candor, 
it may be said that on such occasions he did not stop to con- 
sider the cost to the Treasury. Mr. Bnowxrow was entirely 
practical in his ideas of legislation. He knew that each year 
Congress would appropriate a certain amount of money for 
public improvements, and he made no concealment of his pur- 
pose to secure as large a share as might be possible for his 
district. 

I would not be understood as holding that an ability to secure 
large appropriations from the Public Treasury is an evidence of 
high statesmanship. Neither did Mr. BnowNrow have such an 
idea. He knew that the true value of a Representative's service 
to his district and his people does not consist in his capacity to 
secure large appropriations of the people’s money for the benefit 
of his particular district; that securing a public building or 
improvements of a local value and interest is not of itself an evi- 
dence of statesmanship. His talents and energies were by no 
means confined to endeavors to obtain local advantages. His 
keen knowledge of men and his conservative judgment was of 
potent value to his party in the consideration of legislation on 
the floor, and particularly in the important committee of which 
he was a member and to which he gave his undivided time and 
attention. He was quiet and unostentatious in all that he 
undertook. He was no orator, nor did he aspire to be one. 
He never sought to cultivate the graces of oratory in order to 
attract attention to himself. He preferred rather to do his work 
quietly in committee and on the floor and to trust to results to 
vindicate the confidence which his people had imposed in him. 
And yet, Mr. Speaker, there were occasions when he expressed 
himself with a force and vehemence which showed that when- 
ever the necessity arose he was abundantly able to take care of 
himself and a cause in which he believed. Perhaps the most 
striking instance of this fact, as well as of his intense love for 
Tennessee and the history of her distinguished sons, is to be 
found in his earnest and eloquent defense of that great com- 
moner, Andrew Johnson, against the post-mortem attack upon 
his character which appeared in a book containing the per- 
sonal recollections of Senator William Stewart. This book 
gave publicity and credence to false insinuations and unfounded 
rumors concerning the character and habits of Johnson, which 
were inspired by the rancorous bitterness of the dark days of 
reconstruction when Johnson, as the President of a reunited 
people, sought to give aid and comfort to the brave but suffering 
Southland. 

Mr. Brownitow knew how unfounded these attacks were and 
how great was the injustice done to the memory of Johnson and 
his family. He represented the district which Johnson for- 
merly had represented in Congress—a district in which Johnson 
had lived and died and where his remains now repose. He 
knew Johnson's history from the early days of poverty, through 
all the struggling years until he reached the highest office in 
the land. And when long years after his death cruel and false 
accusations were penned as historical facts, Mr. BROWNLOW 
was quick to refute and denounce them. He did not pause to 
refiect that Johnson was a Democrat and he a Republican. Nor 
did he stop to question what some of his Republican associates 
might think of his rushing to the defense of a Democrat against 
the attacks of a fellow Republican. He did not care what-they 
or others might think. He only knew that the memory of a 


distinguished son, whom Tennessee had many times delighted 
to honor, had been unjustly assailed. Mr. Bnowxrow was first 
a Tennesseean and then a Republican. And, Mr. Speaker, this 
sense of justice and fair play in all things and toward all men 
was one of the chief elements of his character. While perhaps 
the most striking, this is by no means the most convincing evi- 
dence of the loyalty of Mr. Browntow to Tennessee and her 
people. There are many Tennesseeans in the Government serv- 
ice to-day who can testify to his kindliness and to his willing- 
ness to serve those who appealed to him for aid. I have often 
heard him say that when his influence and help was sought by 
a Tennesseean in the service of the Government he never stopped 
to ask the politics of those asking his assistance. There are 
hundreds in the service to-day who will keep his memory ever 
green in their hearts because of some generous, kindly, and 
friendly service done them. 5 
Undoubtedly the achievement of which Mr. BROWNLOW was 
most proud was his work in securing an appropriation of more 
than $2,000,000 to erect a national soldiers’ home on the out- 
skirts of his home town, Johnson City. The erection of this 
splendid home so far south was a great achievement and shows 
the great influence and personal popularity he possessed in 


As a result largely, if not altogether, of his efforts, this mag- 
nificent home was built under southern sunny skies, amid the 
splendid mountains and beautiful hills of east Tennessee and 
in close proximity to those great battle fields of the South, 
where was proven the prowess of those who wore the blue and 
the gray, and where glory and luster was shed upon American 
valor and American manhood. This great home stands as a 
lasting monument to the memory of Mr. Browntow, and the 
old soldiers who wore the blue, and who in their declining 
years find shelter and comfort under its roof, are living re- 
minders of his devotion to them and the cause for which they 
fought and in which he steadfastly believed. And it was but 
fitting that when the inexorable and merciless hand of death 
beckoned to Browntow, and his earthly career was finished, 
that his mortal remains should have been laid to rest beneath 
the greensward which surrounds the home in which he took 
such a pardonable pride. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Browntow was a man of firm and positive 
convictions. There was no halfway ground with him. He 
had strong views upon all subjects, and, having the courage of 
his convictions, he never hesitated to give expression to them. 
He was a party man in the strictest sense of the word. In 
short, he was a partisan. He believed in parties and party 
organization as necessary to the proper administration of goy- 
ernment. He stood steadfastly by his party’s organization and 
never failed to vote with it on all measures which involved 
party principle or party procedure. But while this was true, 
he was broad and liberal in his ideas, and his respect for the 
opinions of others was such that he entertained no ill will or 
unkindly feeling toward any man who might differ with him or 
who belonged to the opposite political party. Intensely loyal in 
his friendships, always courteous and ever obliging, he num- 
bered among his warm friends many of his Democratic col- 
leagues, and it affords me, a Democrat, believing just_as firmly 
and unalterably in Democratic principles as he believed in Re- 
publican principles, a sad but sincere pleasure to testify to-day 
to his great worth as a man, his eminence as a citizen, his 
usefulness as a public servant, his loyalty to his people, and 
his patriotic devotion to his country. 

From an humble beginning Mr. Bnowxrow rose to a high 
place in the confidence of his people and in the legislative coun- 
cils of his country, as a result of his untiring energy, his indomi- 
table pluck, his good sense, and his sterling worth. In his early 
years he was trained in the school of stern necessity. Later on 
he became the secretary of his uncle, Hon. William G. Brown- 
low, known as “ Parson” Brownlow, and one time governor of 
Tennessee. Mr. BrowNntow often referred with pride and grati- 
tude to the training he had received under his distinguished 
uncle, and attributed to it much of the success which he subse- 
quently achieved. He possessed the spirit of optimism to a 
very rare degree. It was not his custom to complain at fate or 
misfortune. He believed always in the eternal fitness of things, 
and it was a part of the philosophy of his religion to look on 
the sunny side of life. No higher tribute could be paid to him 
than to say that he sought to be faithful in all things, that he 
tried to do the right as God gave him light to see the right. 
Hence it was, sir, that when fatal disease placed its relentless 
hand upon him and he was warned that the time of his depart- 
ure was near at hand, he could meet his fate with cheerful for- 
titude and serenity, and— 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with the most profound 
feeling of sorrow that I rise to say a few words in memory of 
the Hon, Water Preston Browntow, a Representative in 
this body from the first district of Tennessee, who died at 
the National Soldiers’ Home near Johnson City, Tenn., on the 
Sth day of July, 1910. Not only was he my colleague here 
officially, but for many years he was an intimate companion— 
my guide, counselor, and friend—and I miss him as I would a 
dear and valued kinsman. I was fortunate enough to be associ- 
ated with him in the discharge of the duties of his office when 
he was the Doorkeeper of this House, and also when he first 
became a Representative in this body, and in all our intercourse 
I am proud and pleased to say that I can not recall a dis- 
cordant word or thought between us; but, on the contrary, 
there was the utmost harmony of purpose and action, and he 
always manifested a warm and unmistakable regard that was 
a source of the greatest pride and value to me. His advice 
and assistance in the performance of my duties and in personal 
matters, particularly in politics, can not be overestimated in 
its importance, and he rendered me this assistance disinter- 
estedly and without the least ungraciousness or expectation of 
return, His death, it is needless to say, is a source of the 
greatest loss to me, both personally and officially, which I real- 
ize every day. The State of Tennessee, too, will feel his loss 
sensibly, and the first district will never have the good fortune 
to have his equal as a faithful and successful Representative. 
As for Mr. Browntow, with my partial eyes I could see no 
blemish in his character: 


His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 


Mr. BROWNLO Ww was born on the 27th day of March, 1851, in 
Abingdon, Va., where for three years he attended private schools. 
His father dying when the boy was quite young, he was thrown 
upon his own resources, and was compelled to help in his own 
support and to otherwise assist his mother, working as a tele- 
graph messenger boy when he was only 10 years of age. At 14 
he became an apprentice in the tinning business, and later on 
learned to be a locomotive engineer. In these vocations he de- 
ported himself creditably, as he did in all his subsequent fields 
of employment. In selecting the latter occupation, Mr. Brown- 
Low, young as he was, it is worthy of notice, was actuated by a 
strong sense of duty besides that of help to his family. He had 
in mind the importance of the work he was to do and the help 
he might be to humanity; and in this he was conscious, as we all 
are, that to the locomotive engineers the world is under a deep 
debt of gratitude. It is wonderful to think of the number of 
human lives and the millions of property that are every day in- 
trusted to and dependent upon the sobriety, nerve, the skill, the 
fidelity, and the courage of these men. Their duties are among 
the noblest and most important of the various occupations of 
human life, and their compensation should be among the highest 
given to any class of our public servants. 

In this employment, however, Mr. Brown iow did not con- 
tinue very long. He aimed at something which the world re- 
gards as still higher than the care of a locomotive—something 
that was calculated to bring him fame and a greater income. 
He was ambitious to become a newspaper man, and with this 
feeling he obtained employment as a reporter for the Knox- 
ville Whig and Chronicle—a paper that under the management 
and ownership of his uncle, the celebrated William G. Brown- 
low, popularly known as “Parson” Brownlow, previously a 
Senator of the United States, became one of the most widely 
known and influential periodicals in the country. He did not 
find it necessary to remain with his uncle more than a year. 
In 1876 he made arrangements to go into business for himself, 
and to this end purchased the Herald and Tribune, a Repub- 
lican newspaper issued at Jonesboro, Tenn., since which time 
he has continued as its editor and proprietor, both to his own 
and his party’s advantage. At the same time he entered ac- 
tively into politics and soon became a representative man. He 
was a delegate from his district to the Republican national con- 
ventions of 1880, 1896, and 1900, and a delegate at large to the 
national conventions of 1884 and 1904. In 1880, besides, he 
was chairman of the Republican congressional committee of 
his district, and in 1882 was elected a member of the Re- 
publican State committee, serving eight years as such, dur- 
ing one-fourth of which period he was chairman. In all 
this political service, it may be added, he was not content to 
occupy simply a nominal position; he was not a mere figure- 
head; he was throughout active in the work and rendered 
his party essential and universally recognized assistance. It 
is largely owing to this that his own congressional district is 
one of the few districts in all the South that remains in the 
Republican column. 


In March, 1881, he was appointed postmaster of Jonesboro, 
his home town, but resigned a few months thereafter to accept 
the position of Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
which he held during the whole of the Forty-seventh Congress. 
In 1884, 1896, 1900, and 1904 he was elected by the delegations 
from his State to the national Republican conventions as Ten- 
nessee’s member of the national executive committee, and was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Republican State execu- 
tive committee by the members of that body for 1898 and 1899. 
He was also elected by Congress to be a member of the Board 
of Managers for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. Twice was he nominated for United States Senator, 
and in 1898 he was elected as Tennessee’s member of the 
National Republican congressional committee. His most im- 
portant honors, however, were comprehended in his election as 
Representative in Congress, being successively chosen to the 
Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, 
Sixtieth, and Sixty-first Congresses as a protectionist Repub- 
lican in a district formerly represented by Andrew Johnson as a 
free-trade Democrat. During this long-continued service Mr. 
BRowNLow was quite active, seldom, indeed, appearing on the 
floor of the House as a prominent debater; but being nearly 
always a member of some of the most important committees 
of the House, he was enabled to take a decisive part in the 
shaping and enactment of legislation. One of the most interest- 
ing measures, originated and enacted largely through his influ- 
ence and efforts, was the establishment of what is known as 
the Mountain Branch of the National Soldiers’ Home, situated 
near Johnson City, Tenn., in a most healthy and lovely loca- 
tion—one of the most attractive and valuable soldiers’ homes 
in the country. 

Not only was he instrumental in having this charming institu- 
tion created, but he has given sedulous attention to its improve- 
ment and its growing wants, never neglecting an opportunity to 
add to its beauty and its usefulness, as well as to the individual 
comfort and pleasure of its occupants. His connection with this 
benevolent work is alone enough to warrant his occupancy of a 
niche in the Temple of Fame. It places him, with others along- 
side, with some of the most distinguished personages in the his- 
tory of the world—beside Queen Mary, of England, the wife of 
William the Third, to whose tender interest in the welfare of 
the disabled mariners of her country the naval home at Green- 
wich owes its establishment; beside Gen. Winfield Scott, the 
founder of the great soldiers’ home at Washington; beside 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whose love for the old soldiers of France 
caused the foundation of the Home of the Invalides at Paris; 
and beside the great host of large-hearted and benevolent men 
and women all over the world who have turned aside from the 
private avocations of life to assist in the work of relieving the 
wants and adding to the pleasures and the comforts of the poor, 
the unfortunate, and the suffering in the great army of. hu- 
manity. 

As a Member of Congress Mr. Browntow gave his zealous at- 
tention to much of the greatest business that came before that 
body. He neglected nothing pertaining to the duties of a na- 
tional legislator, but it is a noticeable fact that does not detract 
a whit from his fame as a statesman that his first and most 
loving thought was for his State and his district. In his 
imagination the mountains of Tennessee were the most beauti- 
ful in the world. Her rivers were to him the most picturesque, 
and her brooks and rivulets made the sweetest of music. Her 
air was the balmiest that ever encircled the beautiful places of 
the earth, and her skies were not surpassed by those of Greece 
or Italy. Her fields, rich with the fruit of man’s industry and 
intelligence, were not to be equaled anywhere in the world. 
Like all mountain-born men, he intensely loved his native soil, 
and when he left it even for a short time he always longed to 
get back to it. His thoughts of the people were the same. He 
loved them, and they loved him. The women were all charm- 
ing and interesting, and the men were all courageous and 
strong. Andrew Jackson once said, in speaking of the danger 
of a foreign war: 

Let it come. In a war we will beat them, sir; we can whip all 


Europe with United States soldiers. Give me a thousand Tennesseeans, 
and I'll whip any other thousand men on the globe. 


These were somewhat the views of Mr. Browntow; there was 
nothing too great for Tennesseeans! And in some respects I 
am inclined to agree with him. It has been my fortune to see 
a good deal of my own country, and of some foreign countries 
as well, and I can truthfully say that the people of Tennessee, 
East Tennessee included, of course, are among the most re- 
markable of them all. Let these people once see their duty and 
what can be reasonably expected of them, and they will perform 
it. If it is a question of “ getting there,” they will prove equal 
to the work and get there! Of the future of Tennessee Mr. 
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BrownLow was very hopeful. He saw the wonderful natural 
resources of the State and knew the capabilities of her people, 
and he believed that in time she would outstrip Pennsylvania and 
New York. Of the State’s past history he was extremely proud. 
In the people’s early struggles for the settlement and improve- 
ment of the country he saw a record of heroism and patriotism 
that has not been surpassed by any people appearing in the 
pages of history; he could realize fully the efforts and environ- 
ment of the early settlers of Tennessee, when every step was 
attended with danger, when every bush or tree was likely to 
eonceal one or more red enemies, and when the women and 
children, left at home when the father was either at work in 
the fields or on the hunt for food, were in constant fear of death 
or capture at the hands of merciless savages. He looked upon 
Kings Mountain, fought principally by Tennesseeans, North 
Carolinians, and Virginians, as the great battle of the War of 
the Revolution, where Cornwallis’s men met their first defeat, 
and that this victory was but a prelude to Yorktown; and he 
regarded the leaders of the Tennessee pioneers—Sevier, Coffee, 
Donelson, White, Jackson, and others—as the greatest men in 
history. To Andrew Jackson in particular, the man who prac- 
tically brought the Floridas into the territory of the Union 
and gained the battle of New Orleans, assisted very largely 
by Tennesseeans, one of the greatest victories of record in the 
annals of mankind, he gave his highest praise and reverence. 
That unobtrusive monument in the garden of the Hermitage, 
where the remains of Jackson lie buried, and which to the 
citizens of Tennessee is perhaps the most cherished spot in all 
her fair domain, was worthy of every patriot’s veneration. He 
thought that— 

DEEE to no code of ceed conto, L 

The Delpbian vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind. 

James Parton, in his Life of Andrew Jackson, gives the fol- 
lowing as a carefully collated statement of the opinions of 
Francis P. Blair concerning the General, which though seem- 
ingly extravagant were no doubt sincere, and they probably 
came very near expressing the views of Mr. BROWNLOW : 

Mr. Blair deliberately concurs in Colbert's gment that Andrew 
Jackson was the greatest man that ever lived—the bravest of the brave. 
the wisest of the wise, the most tender, the most resolute, most 
devoted to his 7 and the most eloquent of human beings. Fight- 
Ing men loved bim for his valor and cowards loved him for the pro- 
tection he gave them. No man and no combination of men could ever 
overcome him. He was victorious on every field. Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Preston, Biddle, the United States Bank, the capitalists, the 
brightest men, and the most — ncies were leagued against 
him for eight years without gaining over him one important advantage. 
He attempted nothing which he did not accomplish. He gained con- 
stantly in Congress and left Bee party in a majority in both Houses. 
His eloquence surpassed that of the most renowned orators. When he 

ew warm in conversation and his gray bristles shook he thrilled the 

stener’s nerves and souls as no other man could thrill them. No man 
could resist the impetuous intensity of his speech. He was a man of 
absolute sincerity, incapable of duplicity or acting for effect. He loved 
the people with a deep, exhaustless love; belie in them; would have 
laid down his hoary head on the block for them and counted it gain and 
glory. He was the controlling soul of his administration at every 
moment of its existence. 

All this may sound like the views of a man somewhat un- 
balanced in his mind, but we should remember that it is the 
deliberate opinion of a man of the greatest astuteness, one 
who seldom went astray himself; and if Mr. Blair entertained 
such views himself, we can not be very much astonished for 
making every allowance for the partiality of his friends and 
admirers—that most of the world should share his opinion. 
Andrew Jackson, in sober truth, was a wonderful man, and 
deserving of all the honors and the love which the citizens of 
Tennessee have heaped upon him. 

To the other great men of Tennessee Mr. BROWNLOW gave 
almost unstinted admiration. And for Andrew Johnson, loaded 
as he was with the enmity of so many men, he had great respect. 
But there was another great man—one of his own kinsmen— 
the illustrious William G. Brownlow, to whom he could not 
render enough praise or admiration. “Parson” Brownlow was 
truly an extraordinary man. An unflinching patriot, a man of 
such devotion to principle that he would have laid down his 
life rather than sacrifice his truth or his honor. His courage 
was of that heroic order that no amount of danger or suffer- 
ing could make him falter or give way in times of trial or 
difficulty, and his example and loyalty to his country were 
fruitful of benefit to his State and the Nation. After his elec- 
tion to the Senate of the United States, following after the close 
of the Civil War, which elevation was in but a small measure a 
recognition of his unfaltering love of country and his devotion 
to duty, he was striken with a nervous trouble, from which 
he suffered up to the day of his death; but it was a source of 
pride to his friends and relatives that this affliction, which he 
bore with resignation, was the only thing in the whole course 
of his life that had ever made him tremble. With nearly the 


whole disloyal element in Tennessee—perhaps in most of the 
South—embittered against him, imprisoned, and with the halter, 
metaphorically speaking, around his neck, he was true to his 
country and his convictions. Congressman Brown iow himself, 
and some of the Parson's direct descendants resembled him in 
these matters, and could, if circumstances had rendered it neces- 
ment have displayed the same high degree of courage and 
joyalty. 

In the final analysis of the character of WALTER Preston 
Brownitow there were several noticeable traits that are de- 
serving of special mention. z 

He was, for example, perennially cheerful and kind. Noth- 
ing seemed to depress him on interfere with his customary 
spirit of accommodation and good humor. He could cast 
aside trouble without difficulty and deport himself as if mis- 
fortune and ill will were total strangers to him. A pathetie 
illustration of this was seen in his later years when he was 
threatened with total blindness. He was an object of much 
Sympathy as he was led about by a guide, unable in many re- 
spects to care for himself; but he philosophically bore his mis- 
fortune, and was noted during even the worst of his trouble 
for his unfailing courtesy and good humor. Even if he had to 
fail, his optimistic and courageous spirit led him to feel that 
it was best to fall with his colors flying. On the eve of his last 
physical breakdown a remark is attributed to him, also quoted 
sometimes as a bon mot of the late Senator Zeb Vance, 
of North Carolina, which at once illustrates his wit and his 
unfailing serenity. In response to an inquiry as to his health, 
he said he-ought not to complain or feel discouraged, “ He was 
simply like old Tom Henderson’s wagon down in Tennessee— 
all he needed was a good body and a good running gear.” 

He was, besides, a man of great frankness and truthfulness. 
When necessary to state his views or come to a conclusion he 
did not beat about-the bush. He was ready to express his 
convictions at all times and to let his determination be known. 
And his word could always be depended upon. He was not 
lavish of his promises, but what he did promise he always 
meant to perform, and, indeed, his performance often went 
beyond his promise. 

He had naturally a lively fancy, a happy abundance of wit 
and humor, and an admirable faculty for telling a story. In 
the exercise of this latter talent he resembled Abraham Lincoln 
and many other great raconteurs. His stories were generally 
used to enforce some truth or as accessories in the accomplish- 
ment of some high aim or great duty. His power of repartee, 
too, was quite remarkable. In conversation or public argu- 
ment, on the “stump” or elsewhere, he was never taken at a 
disadvantage, either by legitimate means or by ill-mannered in- 
terruption. He generally managed to place his antagonist in a 
position of embarrassment or discomfiture, but generally with- 
out any exhibition of malice or hostility. He always strove, on 
the contrary, to avoid wounding the feelings of either friend or 
foe. It was this happy spirit and his talent as a story-teller 
that made him a favorite of such men as Gen. Garfield, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, and many other 
distinguished personages, who never failed to enjoy his quaint 
and original humor. 

As a man of business, Mr. Bnowxrlow was reasonably suc- 
eessful. Beginning his career almost without a dollar, he 
ended life with, for Tennessee, an income adequate for the com- 
fortable support of himself and family; and this, be it under- 
stood, without greed or dishonesty. He did not grind the poor, 
but always stood forward ready to help and serve them. He 
accumulated his estate without questionable means, and he 
bore his prosperity without vulgar ostentation or contemptible 
snobbery. 

Finally, when the dread enemy of all of us approached, his 
end was characteristic of him. He made no indecent mani- 
festation of the love of life. He knew when his end was ap- 
proaching, and he received the announcement rather as a bene- 
diction than a stroke. In the language of Bryant, he went 
calmly and complacently: x 
Sustained and soothed 
an unfaltering trust, he approached his ye 


e one that wraps the drapery of his couc 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of the Ten- 
nessee delegation and had not the pleasure of serving on any 
committee with the late Hon. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, but I 
should be unwilling to let this occasion pass without saying a 
few words concerning his life, character, and public services. 

I was born in the county where he lived, and lived there until 
I was 22 years of age, when I moved to the State which I now 
have the honor to represent on the floor of this House. I came 
to know Mr, Browniow quite early in my life and had the 
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pleasure of a somewhat intimate personal acquaintance with 
him from that time until his death. My father and my brothers 
were his personal and political friends, and I grew up in an 
atmosphere of friendliness toward him, 

It seems to me that it can be well said of Mr. BROWNLOW 
that he was the product of his day and environment. He was 
but a boy during the troublous times of the Civil War, but was 
old enough to learn much from the experience and conditions 
of those days. School facilities in the part of the country where 
he lived at that time were seriously lacking, so that it was with 
difficulty that he acquired the elements of an education. It was 
also characteristic of the time and place that there was a gen- 
eral lack of ample means among the people of that section of the 
country. 

Banig obtained the rudiments of a school education he 
gained a much broader and more effective education in the 
rough and tumble of experience. Along with his struggles he 
acquired habits of industry, tenacity, and pertinacity. He was 
a tireless worker, never left off when he had begun and never 
ceased effort until the thing attempted became an accomplished 
fact. That he was a man of unusual intellectual capacity has 
never been denied, even by his enemies—and he had enemies. It 
is also conceded by all that he was a man of forceful character, 
He became a leader of men, because the force of his character 
dominated men. 

The faculty of expressing forcefully his thoughts and ideas 
was his in a very remarkable degree. Even in casual conversa- 
tion his words fell like blows from a sledge hammer. He was 
particularly happy and entertaining when surrounded by a 
small circle of friends, and his fund of stories, abounding in 
homely wisdom, seemed inexhaustible. 

He did not belong to the tribe of the self-righteous, neither 
was he to be found listed among so-called reformers. If anyone 
had accused him of being such, the accuser would have run 
serious risk of being enlightened on the subject by one of those 
clear, concise, emphatic statements of forceful English falling 
like a thunderbolt from Olympus, for which he was so de- 
servedly celebrated. He looked with suspicion upon much that 
parades itself under the guise of reform. He had come up by 
his own strength and effort out of adverse conditions and had 
climbed over obstacles to a position of leadership and useful- 
ness. He had not created the rules or imposed the conditions 
of the game in which he was to play a part. He accepted these 
as he found them and lived and acted within their provisions. 
To his mind the burden was upon him who proposed a change 
to justify it. Unless this were done he was inclined to look 
upon it either as an attempt to gain some unwarranted advan- 
tage or to impose upon an unsuspecting public by a hypocritical 
cry of reform. 

He was a hater of shams. His strongest anathemas were re- 
served for the man who, on the hustings or in the legislative 
chamber, thunders loudly in the name of the people for what it 
may bring him in the way of notoriety or personal advance- 
ment while in private he seeks every possible advantage for 
himself and his own. 

His creed of public service was simple and well known. He 
believed in doing things and getting things for his district and 
people. No Member of Congress ever worked more arduously 
or effectively for his constituents and district than did he. It 
was his aim to secure for them all that could possibly be 
secured within the rules of the game, and this aim and purpose 
he pursued with unusual ability. He helped others to secure 
things for their districts and constituents, and they in turn 
helped him. His aim, first, last, and all the time, was the ac- 
complishment of results for his people. A catalogue of what he 
accomplished in this direction, some part of which has been and 
will be referred to here to-day, would be the strongest possible 
proof of the statement. And after all, while men are fond in 
the abstract of the high, the lofty, the ideal, yet when it comes 
down to the measurement of the effectiveness of a public servant 
it is only human nature to measure it by results. Measured by 
this standard, Mr. BRoWNLTOW ranks high among the men who do 
things. He will be long remembered by the people of the first 
congressional district, and all the rest of Tennessee, as well as 
the whole South, as a forceful and effective public servant who 
left behind him a record of things accomplished which it would 
be difficult to equal. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, the usual topics customary to be gone 
over in these eulogies of deceased Members have been so com- 
pletely covered by the gentlemen who have preceded me on this oc- 
casion—Mr. Massey, Mr. Austin, Mr. Byrns, Mr. Papcert, Judge 
Houston, and others—that I shall not repeat what has been so 
well and so eloquently said by these gentlemen about the life, 
character, and services of our deceased colleague, Hon. W. P. 


Browntow, but I shall relate some of those smaller occurrences 
of life which more often enable those who did not have personal 
knowledge of the deceased to form correct and lifelike concep- 
tions of his distinctly personal characteristics than is otherwise 
possible. 

I never knew Mr. Browntow personally until the extra session 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress, which convened in March, 1897. I 
found him to be a warm-hearted man, approachable and of 
easy acquaintance. I felt from the start as if I had known 
him all my life. His conversation was always entertaining, 
even on the most trivial subjects. He seemed to possess an inex- 
haustless fund of humor, and was unusually bright and original. 
In order that those who hear and those who may hereafter 
read these eulogies, I shall somewhat in detail relate some of 
the occurrences in the service of Mr. BrowNLow coming under 
my personal observation which illustrate the temperament and 
humor of our late lamented colleague. 

Soon after the commencement of the Spanish War, Mr. 
Browntow and I had joined in recommending to the President 
for appointment as brigadier general of volunteers from Ten- 
nessee a certain distinguished and well-known citizen of our 
State. A few days later I met Mr. BRoWNLOw in the street and 
told him that I had heard that at least one of our Senators 
had refused to join us in our recommendation, stating that our 
man had no military training or experience and that it would 
be dangerous to have such a man in command of raw yolunteers 
in battle. Mr. BrowNniow replied that 
the man you and I have recommended for brigadier general is like 
me. He knows the Tennessee boys are brave and impetuous and will 
fight anywhere, but he loves them too well to ever lead them into any 
place of danger; therefore, I stand by our man. 

I never knew Mr. Browniow to vote against or oppose any 
appropriation of money coming to the South. On one occasion 
when some bill was coming up for consideration, he came over 
on the Democratic side and asked me to support the bill and 
to do all I could to get our side to do the same. I asked him 
what about the merits? He replied: 

Oh, it is a steal and that ought to make it popular on your side; 
but, in addition, it is comin uth. If we vote for all the steals 
coming our way for the next — years we will not then get even 
with the North. 

After several years’ service, Mr. Bnowxfrow was appointed on 
the Committee on Appropriations, and by Members ahead of him 
going out of Congress and on other committees it was not long 
until he was near the head of the committee. It was but natu- 
ral that I wanted to see him become chairman of the committee. 
So on a proper occasion I mentioned the matter to him and 
Suggested that if he did not manifest a greater disposition to- 
ward economy in public expenditures that I feared he would 
never be made chairman of that great committee, although he 
might be entitled to it by rank and seniority. He replied: 

Now, Sims, don’t you worry about that; if these Yankees get all they 
want for the North and I get all I want for the South, there will not 
be anything left in the Treasury to appropriate long before I can get 
to the head of the committee. 

It will be recalled that Vice President Fairbanks, during the 
campaign in which he was a candidate, was cartooned as a 
cold, icy man. He was represented as having icicles hanging 
from his hat brim and beard. I always thought that cartoon 
did Mr. Fairbanks great injustice. I have never known a man 
in public life more approachable or more kindly and sympathetic 
in his treatment of all people with whom he came in contact 
than was Mr. Fairbanks. It was not an unusual thing for the 
Vice President to invite a Member of the House to share with 
him his carriage on going to the Capitol in the morning. On 
one occasion as I was walking east on F Street I saw the 
Vice President’s carriage in front of me with Mr. Fairbanks 
and Mr. Browniow seated together and in conversation. In a 
moment the carriage stopped in front of a store and the Vice 
President alighted and passed into the building, while Mr. 
BrowNLow remained seated in the carriage. When I came up 
even with him I halted and spoke to him and asked him where 
he was going. He replied: 

Oh, nowhere in particular; I am just taking a ride in the ice wagon. 


His reply was so bright and so characteristic of the man that 
I could not keep it from the newspapers. Not long afterwards 
Mr. Browntow got sharply after me for telling the occurrence 
to the newspaper boys, and said that if he got into any trouble 
with any of his bills in the Senate on account of it he would 
have my seat contested, and have me thrown out of Congress, 
I replied: 

Just go ahead with your contest; the remark was worth a seat in 
Congress. 

Only a few months after I began my first service in the extra 
session of 1897, Mr. BrowNiow passed me in the corridor be- 
tween this Chamber and Statuary Hall, where the telegraph 
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operators are located, and noticed that I was sending a tele- 
gram and paying the charges on it. He said: 

Sims, have you not got a book of telegraph franks yet? 

I replied that I had not; that I did not know that such franks 
were to be had. He replied: 

Well, make application for one immediately, 

I replied: 

How do you know that I want to use them? 

He replied: 


I don't care whether 


ou use them or not, but I don’t want the 
Western Union Telegra 


Co. to know that Tennessee ever sent a 
man to Congress who did not have sense enough to know what was 
coming to h and how to get it. 

Mr. Speaker, the membership of thts House, like the world, 
is made up of all kinds of men of all kinds of personal charac- 
teristics. It is difficult to so treat, in a merely descriptive 
way, the lives of men so as to fully bring out these distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

I think few men were more original than Mr. BROWNLOW, 
and in order that those who follow him may know of some of 
the many peculiarly personal traits of this many-sided man 
I haye attempted, without embellishment or exaggeration, to 
relate some of those occurrences in actual life without which it 
is impossible to fully portray the real living WALTER PRESTON 
BROWNLOW. ‘ 

He has been and will be very greatly missed in this House 
by those of us who had the good fortune to serve with and 
to know him intimately for so many years. 

He was a true and steadfast friend, a devoted father and hus- 
band, and a loyal party man, but without partisan rancor and 
bitterness. A 

Mr. Speaker, we regret and grieve that we can never again 
meet him in these balls, that his voice is silenced forever, that 
his work is ended; but he will never be forgotten by any living 
man who ever knew him. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Browntow came from a 
family and a community with convictions. He had convictions 
and he had the courage to defend them. In my judgment these 
were the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. BnowNTow, and 
they are the qualities that haye done most for the construction 
and development of this Nation. They are the qualities we most 
need in our American citizenship in the future as we have had 
in the past. 

Mr. BrownLow came from a stock that has ever been tena- 
cious of the principles it accepted as right. His family had that 
tenacity, as was well demonstrated in the public life of his dis- 
tinguished uncle, “ Parson” Brownlow. Both of them typified 
a community in the mountains of east Tennessee, which held 
to its political convictions throughout the terrors of the Civil 
War. 

These people were within the confines of the territory which 
was openly at war with the Government, and yet they were 
openly and actively loyal to the Government and at war with 
the great majority of the Southern people. Mr. BROWNLOW well 
represented that people in their convictions, but without any 
evidence of the old internecine war spirit that prevailed in his 
State in an earlier day. 

He was the friend of every man in this House, and the Mem- 
bers with whom he served were his friends. He was a Repub- 
lican, believing in the policies of the Republican Party. He was 
an adherent of these principles openly under all conditions. 
His courage and his loyalty gave him the respect and the friend- 
ship of men to whom he was opposed in politics. 

He was not an orator, and never pretended to be that which he 
was not. He was industrious, earnest, and courteous, and he 
probably brought the people of his district into closer touch 
with the National Government than any other Representative 
who served them in the last half century. 

Representing a constituency that had always kept the faith 
through good report and evil report, he was a true representa- 
tive of that constituency under all conditions and at whatever 
cost; he was true to the policies in which he belieyed, and on 
one occasion was carried into this Hall to record his vote when 
his physician said it might cost him his life. He felt that his 
yote was needed and he came, regardless of the consequences to 
his health. 


[Mr. LANGLEY addressed the House, See Appendix.] 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the State of Tennessee, like 
ancient Gaul, is divided into three parts—east, middle, and west 
Tennessee—and the sectional distinctions are recognized in the 
organic law of the State and play a very conspicuous part in all 
our relations—social, political, and otherwise. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate that there is constitutional recognition of these divi- 


sions, since it tends to emphasize sectionalism; but, even if they 
were not thus recognized, this sectionalism would still obtain 
in some measure, because the divisions are perfectly natural, 
both historically and geographically. The State was settled by 
sections, the eastern part being first occupied by pioneers mov- 
ing westward from the Carolinas and southwestward through 
the Gap from Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 

From the eastern section, following the natural lines of travel, 
the population passed into the middle and founded settlements 
in what may be roughly termed the “plateau region.” Only 
these two divisions had been settled at the time of the admis- 
sion of the State into the Union in 1796, west Tennessee then 
being known as the western district. It was not until 1818, in 
fact, that the treaty was negotiated whereby the Indians were 
removed from this division and it was opened for settlement. 
It was rapidly divided into counties, and its fertility, combined 
with the cheapness of lands, caused an inrush by settlers. 

But while settled at different times, Tennessee’s people, in 
the main, came from a common stock, so that while there has 
been inevitably a certain sectional spirit, yet for the most 
part, by reason of the ties of common blood and descent, there 
has all along been a deep feeling of sympathy upon the broad 
question of State progress and development. 

Our late colleague, Hon. WALTER Preston BrowNntow, in 
memory of whom we are assembled to-day, represented the ex- 
treme eastern end of the State. His home town of Jonesboro is 
the oldest town in the Commonwealth, and his county—Washing- 
ton—is the oldest county, having been organized while the 
State was a part of North Carolina. Living as I do in the ex- 
treme western part of the State, several hundred miles from 
his home, I did not meet Mr. BrowNntow until I became a Mem- 
ber of Congress, although he was at the time the most con- 
spicuous Republican in Tennessee. I soon grew to be quite 
well acquainted with him, however, after coming here and 
learned to appreciate and esteem him for his many charming 
and potent characteristics. He was a genial, kindly gentleman. 
I have not known a man more ready to accommodate a friend. 
He was, too, a man of really great ability. I often wondered 
why he never cultivated the habit of engaging in the debates 
on the floor of the House. He possessed wide general informa- 
tion, was a man of decided convictions upon public questions, 
had as fine a sense of humor as any person I have ever known, 
and a gift of repartee that was superb. Had he chosen to do 
so, I have not the slightest doubt that he could have made a 
reputation for brilliancy in debate that would have equaled 
or surpassed his wide reputation as a practical legislator. 

I have heard him frequently in private conversation make 
replies to sallies that if made on the floor of the House would 
have become classic as specimens of repartee. 

He did not cultivate this faculty in debate here, however, but 
devoted himself assiduously to practical labors for his district 
and State. 

Mr. Browntow was one of the busiest men I have ever known 
and had a capacity for sustained labor that was surprising. 
For many years he was the recognized head of his party in 
his State and distributed the Federal patronage throughout the 
entire Commonwealth, His correspondence was enormous, but 
he so systematized his work as to handle it with ease and 
dispatch. With all this tremendous volume of work upon him 
he was regular in his attendance in this body, it being rare 
that he missed a vote. 

I often wondered how he found the time to attend to the vast 
amount of department work that was thrust upon him. I have 
no doubt that he literally worked himself to death. Although 
a man of strong physique, his large labors necessarily led 
him into a sedentary life, and, like many of us here, he did 
not find time for needful exercise, and gradually his vitality 
was sapped. 

The story of our colleague’s life has been so well told by 
others of the delegation here to-day that it is not necessary 
for me to enter upon that, and I have chosen rather to refer 
to his personal characteristics. He was a strong man, of great 
intellectual breadth, of untiring energy, and unyielding per- 
sistency. His political acumen mounted almost, if not quite, 
to the height of genius. He knew men, knew how to control 
them and bind them to him. He was a typical representative 
of the feelings and aspirations and hopes of the bold, generous 
mountain people, who honored him and whom he served with all 
the loyalty and devotion of his earnest, hearty, wholesome soul, 
A partisan of partisans, he always retained the friendship and 
respect of his political foes by his candor and courtesy. 

His people were loyal to him from his entrance into the po- 
litical arena until the day of his death. He had sturdy oppo- 
sition in his district at times within his own party, but always 
triumphed with ease. 
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I feel a deep and sincere sense of loss by his death. He was 
my personal friend, and I greatly admired the strength of his 
eharacter, the charm of his personality, and the vigor of his 
life and work. He carved out for himself a great career and 
acquitted himself with fine fidelity. He was a worthy son of 
the great section from whence he came, and his proud place 
in the history of the State is quite secure. 

As a part of my remarks I beg to inelude an editorial from 
the Louisville Courier-Journal of July 1, 1910, the paper so 
long famous by reason of the greatness of its editor, Hon. 
Henry Watterson: 

The death of WALTER PRESTON BROWNLOW, of Tennessee, removes 
from the National House of Representatives one of its most popular 
Members. A bluff, rugged man of 12 roportions, with a Kindly 
heart and a keen sense of humor, he was the best of companions. A 
man of considerable personal magnetism and resourcefulness, he repre- 
sented a type of politician more prominent a generation ago, when per- 
sonality was a larger factor in the office-seeker’s ation than it is to- 
day. It was said of Mr. Buowxrow that he carried his political ma- 
chine under his hat. This was not, strictly speaking, true. He knew 
the value of organization, and possessed: a talent for perfecting it that 
amounted to genius. But there is a difference between draw poker as 

layed between gentlemen and three-card monte as condu a 
ellow of the baser sort for illegitimate profit. Mr. BROWNLOW ee 
draw-poker politics and played above the table. His tactics ected 
an absorbing passion for the game rather than an unscrupulous itch for 
gain, and the evidence of his on of true sporting instincts com- 
mended him to the friendly consideration of the spectator of his activi- 
ties. His opponents were compelled to admit brilliant virtuosity 
even while he was pocketing their losses and they were swallowing their 
defeat. Although the ehips usually drifted toward him as the game 
rogressed, the adjournment of the session usually left the other players 
h . humor if their flow of sporting blood was equal to that 
r. 

Constituents would be better served and better satisfied, political 
ona would be more picturesque, and Congress would be cleaner 
ff there were a greater W of professional politicians of the 
BROWNLOW in the field. His state of health foretold several years 
ago the ear ermination of his career. His death will be the cause of 
deep Tennessee and in Washington, and wherever his personal 
acquaintance extended. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. MASSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members be allowed 10 days within which to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will now resume 
its sitting, and Mr. CURRIER will take the chair. 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of claims on the Private Calendar. 

Mr: MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion to the committee. Probably a quorum of the commit- 
tee is present, but probably not a quorum of the House is in 
the Hall. The suggestion is whether, if the committee should 
now arise and in the House a motion be made to take a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, any Member here would 
have any objection to that or raise any parliamentary point 
in regard to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I should say, Mr. Chairman, 
that, so far as I am concerned, representing those who desire 
to see the French spoliation claims passed, there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. MANN. I had the same assurances from two gentlemen 
from Massachusetts, and some other gentlemen on the other 
side of the House; and, believing that that can be carried out 
in good faith, I suggest to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Law] that he move that the committee do now rise. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] 
is recognized. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] meets with my hearty approval, and 
I therefore move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Law] moves that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and Mr. Oratsrrp having as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Currier, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration biis on the Private Cal- 
endar and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 4 

To Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania, until Monday, February 20, 
inclusive, om account of the death of his mother. 

To Mr. Payne, for three days, on account of sickness. 


To Mr. Byrp, for 10 days, on account of illness and important 
business. 
To Mr. CALDERHEADÐ, for two days, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Knapp, for one day, on aceount of sickness. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the econeurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution creating a commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the advisability of the establishment of 
permanent maneuvering grounds and camp of inspection for 
troops of the United States at or near the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 10836. An act to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota 
River; 

S. 10791. An act to eliminate from forest and other reserves 
certain lands included therein for which the State of Idaho 
had, prior to the creation of said reserves, made application 
to the Secretary of the Interior under its grants that such lands 
be surveyed ; 

S. 9914. An act to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge in and for the district of Colorado; and 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of 2,500 
copies of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 26722. An act for the relief of Horace P. Rugg; 

H. R. 8699. An act for the relief of the relatives of William 
Mitchell, deceased ; 

II. R. 26018. An aet for the relief of James Donovan; and 

II. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wil- 
son to construct and operate an electric railway over the Na- 
tional Cemetery Road at Vicksburg, Miss. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 6953. An act to authorize the Government to contract for 
impounding, storing, and carriage of water, and to cooperate 
in the construction and use of reservoirs and canals under 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 9914. An act to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge in and for the district of Colorado; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 10791. An act to eliminate from forest and other reserves 
certain Iands included therein for which the State of Idaho had, 
prior to the creation of said reserves, made application to the 
Secretary of the Interior under its grants that such lands be 
surveyed; to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of 
2,500 copies of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia ; to 
the Committee on Printing. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Bnablzx obtained unanimous consent to withdraw from 
the files of the House, without leaving copies, the papers in the 
case of H. R. 7095, Sixty-first Congress, first session, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

Mr. Witsown of Illinois obtained leave to withdraw the report 
on H. R. 5196 for amendment. 


RECESS. 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now take 
a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Law] moves that the House do now take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess until 10 o’clock a. m. Monday, February 20, 1911. 


1911. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting recom- 
mendation for credits to the accounts of Capt. Claudius M. 
Seaman and Lieut. Col. William C. Langfitt (H. Doc. No. 1392) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and 
survey of Lake Traverse, S. Dak. and Minn. (H. Doc. No. 1391); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy.of a letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for card index system in the Pen- 
sion Office (H. Doc. No. 1394); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the Secretary of War submitting an 
estimate of appropriation for pay of the Army (H. Doc. No. 
1393) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
f RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (8. 
8300) to authorize the extension of Seventeenth Street NE., 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 2195), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ANSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred sundry bills of the Senate, reported in lieu 
thereof the bill (S. 10691) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, accompanied by a report (No. 2194), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill of the Senate (S. 
10536) directing the Secretary of War to convey the outstand- 
ing legal title of the United States to lot No. 20, square No. 253, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2196), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 32839) to enable the President 
to convene a national conference for the purpose of promoting 
coneurrent action among the several States and of the United 
States upon a uniform law for the protection, preservation, and 
conservation of the public health, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 32840) for increasing the sal- 
aries and for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 32841) to enlarge 
the Federal building authorized at Steubenville, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. Smith of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 32842) to authorize the 
Controller Railway & Navigation Co. to construct two bridges 
across the Bering River in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, š 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R, 32843) to repeal the duties on 
agricultural implements and cotton bagging and ties; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 32844) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Mount Holly, in the State of New Jersey; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32845) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Vineland, 
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in the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GAINES: A bill (H. R. 82846) for the establishment 
of a customs compact between the United States and Canada; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

My Mr. GREENE: Resolution (H. Res. 981) for the relief of 
the estate of Charles W. Rogan, deceased, late an employee of 
the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 984) modifying Rule 
XXVIII during the remainder of the present session of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
urging Congress to pass the bill abolishing the use of phosphorus 
in manufacturing matches; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, relative to 
fish and game laws; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, favoring 
the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of the 
people; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Memorial of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin in favor of the direct election of United States Senators 
by the people; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin in favor of 
House bill 30022, abolishing the use of phosphorus in manufac- 
turing matches; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, urging the enactment of legislation by Congress 
to abolish the use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin to Congress, 
relating to an interstate conference on fish and game laws, their 
enforcement, and the adjustment of conflicting provisions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin, urging that United States Senators be elected by 
direct vote; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, urging the 
passage of House bill 30022, abolishing the use of phosphorus 
in manufacturing matches; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
relating to an interstate conference on fish and game laws, their 
enforcement, and the adjustment of conflicting provisions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 32847) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Curtis L. Bamber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32848) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82849) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 32850) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 82851) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert N. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 32852) granting an increase 
of pension to Bertha A. Mulhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 32853) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A. Beard; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 32854) granting an increase 
of pension to David J. Chinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 32855) 
granting a pension to David A. Nelligan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 32856) to correct the 
muster of Herman Haupt, late colonel and brigadier general of 
yolunteers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 32857) granting an increase 
of pension to Steen Hanson, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MCHENRY: A bill (H. R. 32858) for the relief of heirs 
of Eliza H. Scott, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. PRAY: A bill (H. R. 82859) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Weller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 32860) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alfred S. Weymouth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 32861) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ezekiel Justice; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of New Washington (Ohio) 
Grange, against reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK : Petition of Oak Grove Grange, No. 1558, 
‘Coshocton, Ohio, and American Live Stock Association, against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Central Trades and Labor Council, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, against the wood-pulp and print-paper schedule; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Association of Merchant Tailors of America, 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: Petition of Washington Camp No. 13, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, Cornwall, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of American Live Stock Associa- 
tion, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CROW: Petition of New Madrid (Mo.) Chapter of 
American Woman's League, against increase of second-class post- 
age rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CULLOP: Petition of citizens of Green County, Ind., 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of R. F. Barrow and 83 other 
citizens of Strasburg, Mo., against a parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DODDS: Petition of D. H. Miller and 34 other mem- 
bers of Liberty Grange, favoring a parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce, Troy, 
N. Y., favoring penny postage on first-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Association of Merchant Tailors of 
America, against increased postage rate on magazines; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of National Association of Merchant 
Tailors, against increase of second-class postage rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of many citizens of the seventh Wisconsin con- 
gressional district, against a parcels-post law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Milwaukee Daily Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of directors of the Milk Producers’ Association, 
against the Canadian reciprocity treaty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Washington Camp No. 693, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Vandyke, Pa., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOELKER: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, for maximum facilities and minimum transportation 
rates; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Republican County Committee of Richmond 
County, for Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State Agricultural Society, for ex- 
tension of the parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States, for a national department of health; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of the Pictorial Review, the Art 
Color Printing Co., Thomas Carroll, and the Simmons Magazine, 
against increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of Caribou Grange Society, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of N. A. Hanna, Cadiz, 
Ohio, against increase of postage on magazines; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


By Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey: Petition of Local Union of 
Carpenters, of Long Branch, for the construction of the battle- 
ship New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Middlesex Lodge, International Association 
of Machinists, of New Brunswick, N. J., for the eight-hour law 
in the naval appropriation bill; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Patriotic Order Sons of America of Elberon 
and Smithburg, N. J., for House bill 15413; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Monmouth, Allenwood, Painsboro, Shrews- 
bury, and Manalapan Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, all of 
New Jersey, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Perry, Iowa, 
against parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Blakesburg, Iowa, 
against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, against parcels-post system; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Salem, Earlham, and Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, against the fortification of the Panama Canal; 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of Common Council and Chamber 
of Commerce of Oswego, for Canadian reciprocity and tariff 
board; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of various granges, paper companies, and in- 
dividuals in the twenty-eighth New York congressional district, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Loyalty Council, Daugh- 
ters of America, of Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md., and North 
Point Council, No. 21, Daughters of America, for more stringent 
immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. LATTA: Petition of J. P. Abts, of Bloomfield, Nebr., 
against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEVER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Wood- 
bine L. McLane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of William Weaver and son and two 
other residents of Elmira, Mich., and Guy M. Watson, of Glad- 
win, Mich., against the establishment of a parcels post; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of John B. Henderson and other 
residents of Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., asking 
permission to place along the Avenue busts of all the Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents of the United States without cost 
to the Government; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Cawood Grange, No. 852, 
Marlette, Mich., against reciprocal tariff with Canada; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Ne- 
braska, against Senate bill 404, Sunday observance legislation ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Washington Camps Nos. 46 and 18, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Pullman, Iil., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of directors of Milk Producers’ Association, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: Petition of secretary of East Schuyler 
(N. Y.) Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, against Canadian reci- 
procity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of Oswell & Hackeye Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass., against the Tou Velle bill; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: Petition of First Presby- 
terian Church of Bethlehem, Pa., for enactment of the Burkett- 
Sims bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp No. 717, and Local Coun- 
cil No. 451, Patriotic Order Sons of America, for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PARSONS. Petition of Republican committee of the 
county of New York, State of New York, for termination of 
treaty with Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PLUMLBEY: Petitions of Northfield (Vt.) Grange, No. 
295; Willoughby Valley Pomona Grange, West Burke; Glebe 
Mountain Grange, No. 319, Windham; Central Vermont Pomona 
Grange, East Braintree; O'Haynechee Grange, No. 308, Tafts- 
yille; Hardwick Grange, No. 328, Hardwick; Willoughby Lake 
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Grange, No. 414, Westmore; Chester Grange, No. 321, Chester; 

White River Grange, No. 53, Royalton; and East Montpelier 

Grange, No. 312, East Montpelier, all in the State of Vermont, 

1 Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of citizens of Kansas, against a 
parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Troy, Mich., against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Enterprise Grange, No. 809, of Genesee 
County, and citizens of Livingston County, Mich., for a parcels- 
post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomington, Ill., for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John B. Drake & Co., Kappa, III., against a 
eres law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. TILSON: Protestof Killingworth Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, No. 66, of Killingworth, Conn., against Canadian reci- 
procity and tariff board; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Killingworth Grange, Konomac Grange, 
Colchester Grange, and Montville Grange, State of Connecticut, 
against a parcels-post system, but favoring low postage rates 
= packages; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, memorial of district councils of United Carpenters of 
New Haven, Conn., in behalf of restriction of immigration; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Highland and Plainfield Granges, in favor 
of a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of pastors of Jackson County 
and the Central Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Detroit, 
for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the American Woman's League, Battle Creek, 
Mich., for the indemnity bill of the Lewis Publishing Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: Petition of teachers and students of 
South Lancaster Academy, against Senate bill 404; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of citizens of Henry, N. C., for a 
general parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of business men of Charlotte, N. C., against a 
snp post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petitions of Park Council, Charlotte; Virgin Council, 
Cornelius; Council No. 68; Hickory Council; Haw River Coun- 
cil, No. 28; Smith B Council, No. 71; Fred Green Council, East 
Durham; Estato Council, No. 27, Vale, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; and Washington Camp No. 27, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Gastonia, all in the State of North 
Carolina, urging immediate enactment of House bill 15413; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD of New Jersey: Petition of New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association for bill appropriating $75,000 for United 
States Bureau of Education; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Locktown (N. J.) Grange, No. 88, Patrons of 
Husbandry, against reciprocal tariff with Canada; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Monnpay, February 20, 1911. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, unseen but not unknown, 
in our great loss we take refuge in Thee, who hast been our 
refuge in all generations. In our sorrow Thy pity revives our 
fainting souls, and in our distress Thou hearest us as we call 
upon Thee. Thou hast indeed been unto us like the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land. 

And now, O heavenly Father, in our affliction give unto us 
the peace that floweth as a river. In our sorrow grant unto us 
the comfort that is-born of hope and the faith that is rooted in 
love. As we meditate upon the life of Thy servants whom Thou 
hast called from our midst, make us worthy of the fellowship 
of the great cloud of witnesses with which Thou hast sur- 
rounded us. 

And unto Thee, who art the God of all comfort and of all 
grace, will we ascribe praise now and for evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the last legislative day. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Crane nheim 75 — 
Bankhead Crawford Heyburn Simmons 
Borah Culberson Johnston Smith, Md. 
Bourne Cullom Jones Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Briggs Davis La Follette * Stephenson 
Bristow Depew Lodge Sutherland 
Brown Dick McCumber Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Dillingham Nelson Taylor 
Burkett Dixon Overman Thornton 
Burnham du Pont Page Tillman 
Burrows Fietcher Paynter Warner 
Burton Flint Penrose Warren 
Carter Foster Perc; Watson 
Chamberlain rye Perkins Wetmore 
app; Gallinger Rayner Young 
Clar Wyo. Gamble Root. 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Scott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the.roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Secretary will read the Journal of the last legislative day’s 
proceedings. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Bogam and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

READING OF WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces the appoint- 
ment of the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Youne] to read 
Washington’s Farewell Address to the Senate on Wednesday, 
in accordance with the rule of the Senate. 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of the 14th instant, certain information relative to 
the number of opportunities for promotion of railway mail 
clerks resulting from death, removal, or otherwise during the 
past fiscal year, and the number of promotions actually made, 
etc. (S. Doc. No. 826), which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

BUSH V. UNITED STATES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chief justice of the Court of Claims, requesting 
the return to the court of the findings in the case of Bush v. 
United States, No. 14860-109, certified to the Senate January 
80, 1911 (S. Doc. No. 827), which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. . 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, transmitted to the Senate resolu- 
tions of the House on the life and public services of Hon, 
ALEXANDER S. Cray, late a Senator from the State of Georgia. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of the 
House on the life and public services of Hon. WALTER Preston 
Brown.ow, late a Representative from the State of Tennessee. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 6953. An act to authorize the Government to contract for 
impounding, storing, and carriage of water, and to cooperate in 
the construction and use of reservoirs and canals under reclama- 
tion projects, and for other purposes; 

H. R.8699. An act for the relief of the relatives of William 
Mitchell, deceased ; 

H. R. 26018. An act for the relief of James Donovan; 

H. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wilson 
to construct and operate an electric railway over the national 
cemetery road at Vicksburg, Miss.; and 

H. R. 26722. An act for the relief of Horace P. Rugg. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 7.. 5 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully represent that: 


3 the development of the arid lands of the State of Oregon 
by irrigation and occupancy by home builders in small tracts under a 
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high state of cultivation is of vital importance to all the interests of 
the State of Oregon; and 

Whereas under United States reclamation projects in Oregon, and 
3238 the VORONA project, a large body of land is held by desert- 

entrymen ; an 

Whereas under desert-land laws as amended by the reclamation act, 
such entrymen can not secnre patent to their entries until all the in- 
stallments on the purchase price of the water right therefor are paid, 
thus necessitating, under the law and regulation, a Soay of 10 years in 
the issuance of patents, thereby making it impracticable to dispose of 
the land to settlers in small tracts; and 

Whereas we believe the Government will be better secured for the 
return of its money invested in reclaiming such lands by a lien against 
patented lands highly improved by building homes and intensified culti- 
vation than under present regulation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That your memorlalists favor the enactment of a law by 
the Congress of the United States providing that patents shall issue for 
desert claims within Government irrigation 5 upon satisfactory 
final proofs of reclamation under desert-land laws subject only to the 
lien of the Government upon the land for the unpaid balance to become 
due and payable on the water rights; and be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is directed to transmit a copy 
of this memorial by telegram to our delegation in Congress. 


Adopted by the senate February 6, 1911. 

Bey SELLING, President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house February 7, 1911. 

JOHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 7 with the 
original thereof, which was adopted by the senate February 6, 1911 
and adopted by the house February 7, 1911, and that it is a correc 
transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony’ whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
inn at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 13th day of February, A. D. 


7 F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 


RecorpD, as follows: 
Senate joint memorial 6. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
N represent that 
hereas Representative Mox DLL, of Wyoming, has introduced a bill 
in Congress to prohibit the suspension of final proofs in land entries 
on protests of special agents and others unless such protests are 
and sufficient reasons under the law, providing that when 
such pror are made the reasons therefor shall be transmitted 
Y by the local office to the entrymen, who shall be given a 
pro earing; and 


Resolved roposed by Repre- 
sentative MONDELL, of Wyoming, and urge its immediate enactment into 
a law; and be it 


Resolved, That the secretary of state is directed to transmit a copy 
of this memorial by telegram to our delegation in Congress. 
Adopted by the senate February 6, 1911. 
Ben SELLING, President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house witcha? A 7. 1911. 
OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I. F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 6 with the 
original thereof which was adopted by the senate February 6, 1911, and 
adopted by the house February 7, 1911, and that it is a correct tran- 
script therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

5 155 at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 18th day of February, A. D. 
1911. 


F. W. Benson, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 


ORD, as follows: - 
Senate joint memorial 5, 
To the Congress of the United States, greeting: 

Whereas the survivors of the various Indian wars of the United 
States are men who bore a conspicuous part in the development of the 
country by rendering service of an arduous and dangerous character, 
for which they have pever received adequate recognition from those 
who have profited by their courage and self-sacrifice : 

Therefore we, your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, earnestly pray your honorable body to enact into law 
the bill for the purpose introduced in the House of Representatives on 
January 12, 1911, by Hon. W. C. Hawtey, of Oregon, and entitled “A 


bill to 8 pensions for the officers and soldiers of the Indlan wars 
of the United States which occurred prior to the year 1880.“ 
Adopted by the senate Sec 31, 1911. 
EN SELLING, President of the Senate, 
Adopted by the house . 8. 1911. 
OHN P. RUSK, Speaker of the House. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, F. W. Benson, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 5, with the 
orig al thereof, which was adopted by the senate January 31, 1911 
and adopted by the house February 8, 1911, and that it a correc 
transcript therefrom and of the whole of such original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

3 the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 13th day of February, 


5 F. W. BENSON, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of Kelzar 
Grange, No. 440, Patrons of Husbandry, of North Lovell, Me., 
and a memorial of sundry citizens of Saginaw West Side, Mich., 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recip- 
rocal agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ark., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called parcels- 
post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 


He also presented the memorial of A. M. Neece, of Holland, 
N. Mex., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
rural parcels-post bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE presented memorials of Seaside Grange, No. 171, 
of Bristol; Mountain Grange, No. 331, of Blaine; Otisfield 
Grange, of Otisfield; Monmouth Grange, of Monmouth; Booth- 
bay Grange, of Boothbay; Sagadahoc Grange, of Bowdoin; 
Jefferson Grange, of North, Whitefield; Victor Grange, of Sears- 
mont; North Franklin Grange, of Phillips; and Sandy River 
Grange, of Phillips, all of the Patrons of Husbandry; of C. A. 
Parks, secretary-treasurer of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, of Lisbon Falls; of the Board of Trade of 
Livermore Falls; of Local Union No. 69, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen, of Millinocket; and of Local Union 
No. 22, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper 
Mill Workers, of Solon; of the International Paper -Co., of En- 
field; of Local Union No. 15, International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers; of W. H. Mihou, Eugene R. Call, H. A. Hooper, 
and T. A. Sherey, of West Enfield; and of William A. McKenney, 
of Lisbon Falls, all in the State of Maine, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BROWN. I present resolutions adopted by the Senate of 
the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending in our National Congress H. R. 30799, 
by Mr. Kinkarp of Nebraska, providing for graduat ayments and a 
ois de time than 10 years in which to repay the construction charges 
under Government irrigation projects as now provided for by law, and 

Whereas it Anpe rs that the desert lands irrigated by the Interstate 
Canàl, in Nebraska, can not be immediately depended upon to provide a 
living for the settler and his family and make so large a 
as the reclamation act and the regulations of the 
now require; and 

Whereas it has been actually demonstrated that these lands will not 
produce more than one good crop until alfalfa has been grown for two 
or three years; and 

Whereas the abundant productiveness of valuable crops under the 
other canals have positively proven that it is only a matter of time for 
Gora opment when these lands will fulfill the most sanguine expecta- 

ons; an 

Whereas the season of 1910 has been most unfavorable for agricul- 
ture in that territory, and that the settlers under said Interstate Canal 
are now in distressed circumstances and there is pressing need for im- 
mediate action on the oa of Congress to enact into law a more suit- 
able system of payments, making the same light during the first years 
and heavier later when the lands have been developed; and 

Whereas we believe the homestead laws should be and were intended 
for the poor man’s benefit, and that under the law returning all pay- 
ments within 10 years the poor man is poriro barred from com- 
pleting his payments and gaining title to the lands he may have entered 
under said reclamation act: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Senate of Nebraska in regular session assem- 
bled heartily indorse H. R. 30799 and any similar legislation along said 
lines and ask our Senators and Representatives in the National Con- 
gress to give same their active support; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to our Senators 
rs . in Washington and to the honorable Secretary of the 

uterior. 


early payment 
nterior Department 
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Mr. DICK presented petitions of Switchmen’s Local Union of 
Lima; of International Molders’ Union, No. 283, of Hamilton ; 
of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local Union of Hamilton; and of the 
Travel Class, of Bluffton, all in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the repeal of the present oleomargarine Jaw, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of Carpenters and Joiners’ Local 
Union, No. 637, of Hamilton; of the Central Labor Union of 
Toledo; of Local Council No. 5, of Maineville; of Edward 
Lawler, of Ironton; Harmony Council, of Cincinnati; Ocean 
City Council, of Cincinnati; Walnut Hills Council, of Cincin- 
nati; Fairmount Council, of Cincinnati; Southern Ohio Council, 
of Cincinnati; Eden Park Council, of Cincinnati; Bethlehem 
Council, of Cincinnati; Concord Council, of Cincinnati; Wood- 
ward Council, of Cincinnati; Addison Council, of Addison; Lock- 
land Council, of Lockland; Shadyside Council, of Shadyside; 
Continental Council, of Port William; Sedalia Council, of Se- 
dalia; Southern Star Council, of Mount Carmel; Guiding Star 
Council, of St. Bernard; Star Council, of Galion; Westwood 
Council, of Cheviot; Athens Council, of Athens; and of Favorite 
Council, of Piqua, of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics; and of Washington Camp, No. 2, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, of Cincinnati; of Washington Camp, No. 86, Patri- 
otic Order Sons of America, of Columbus; and of Local Union 
No. 9, American Federation of Labor, of East Liverpool; of 
Local Union No. 104, American Federation of Labor, of Dayton; 
and of Independent Council, No. 106, Daughters of America, of 
Piqua, all in the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Franklin County Bar 
Association, of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation providing additional terms for the district 
court at Portsmouth, Ohio, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Commercial Club of Galion; 
of Culter & Seip Co., of Chillicothe; of the W. Bingham Co., of 
Cleveland; of Local Grange No. 1427, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Adena; and of sundry citizens of Urbana, all in the State of 
Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called rural 
parcels-post bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Newark, 
Ohio, remonstrating against any change being made in the rate 
of postage on periodicals and magazines, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. i 

He also presented a petition of the Sheldon Dry Goods Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, praying for the establishment of a permanent 
tariff board, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Columbus Envelope Co., of 
Columbus; the Associated Daily Newspapers Convention, at 
Columbus; and the Somerset Press, of Somerset, in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
printing of certain matter on stamped envelopes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Canton, of International Association of Machinists, No. 147, of 
Springfield, and of the Central Labor Union of Toledo, all in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the construction of United States 
battleships in Government navy yards, which were referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WETMORE presented a memorial of the Society of 
Friends, of Smithfield, Mass., remonstrating against any appro- 
priation being made for the fortification of the Panama Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Mr. KEAN presented the petition of Henry H. Croft, of Blue 
Anchor, N. J., praying for the passage of the so-called old-age 
pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Burlington County Board 
of Agriculture; of sundry citizens of Freehold; of John W. 
Campbell, of Newark; of Hopewell Grange, No. 16, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Shiloh; and of Local Grange No. 132, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Cold Spring, all in the State of New Jersey, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Charles W. Goodwin, jr., 
president of the Typographical Union of Camden; of Elmer 
Throssell, president of the Typographical Union of Newark; 
of J. L. Egan, president of the Typographical Union of Rahway; 
of Windsor R. Jaeger, secretary of Typographical Union No. 
94, of Jersey City; of the Typographical Union of Somerville; 
of Harry W. Thomas, secretary of the Typographical Union of 
Plainfield; of Roland B. Scull, of Camden; of Winfield T. Kee- 
gan, of Jersey City; of sundry citizens of Hammonton; of M. 
L. Smalley, of Mount Holly; of Arthur MacKinnon, of Cald- 


well; of T. Walker, of Newark; of R. W. Burchard, of Pas- 
saic; of A. E. Ferguson and B. B. Ferguson, of Westmont; and 
of C. Richard Redington, of Bernardsville, all in the State of 
New Jersey; of the Industrial Press, and Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against any 
increase in the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps No. 110, of 
Cold Spring, and No. 84, of Gloucester City, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America; of Local Union No. 121, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, of Bridgeton; and of the Central Labor 
Union of Camden, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Charles B. Moyer, secretary 
of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., praying that an appropriation of $75,000 be made for the 
extension of the work of the Bureau of Education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BORAH. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 5. 


Be it resolved by the oe ge ay of the State of Idaho: 

Whereas by an act dated July 3, 1890, Congress granted to the State 
of Idaho about 3,000,000 acres of public lands, including sections 16 
and 36 in every township of the State, for the su port of common 
schools and in aid of v; wit engi institutions, with: the right where 
sections 16 and 36, or any p thereof, had been sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of by or under the authorit of gon, Ton of Congress to select 
other lands equivalent thereto in subdivisions of not less than 
3 section and as contiguous as may be to the section in lien 
of ——— ae same 8 i 5 18, 1894, € 

ereas an act da ugus ongress granted to the 
State of Idaho the right to apply for the avers and vithdrawal of 
townships of public lands then remaining unsurveyed and that such 
townships should be reserved upon the filing of the application of said 
survey from any adverse a 5 by settlement or otherwise, ex- 
cept under rights that m be found to exist of prior inception, 
a period to from such application for survey until e expira- 
tion of 60 days from the date of the filing of the township plat of 
surveys in the proper district land office; and pursuant to said act of 

the State of Idaho made application for the survey of a 1 

of townships of public lands within the State of Idaho for 
p of selecting the quota of lands donated the State; and 

ereas the President of the United States has, PY, proclamations, 
established certain forest reserves within the State of Idaho embracing 
more than 40 per cent of the total area of the State, including sections 
16 and 36 aforesaid, and the Department of Interior has by rules and 
regulations denied the right of the State of Idaho to perfect its selec- 
tions of public lands in townships now included in the forest resery 
but which were not included within the forest reserves at the time “of 
the State's application for the survey thereof; and 

Whereas the State of Idaho now has approximately 1,000,000 acres, con- 
sisting of sections 16 and 36 in the forest, military, and other reserva- 
tions established by the authority of the United States; and 

Whereas there seems to be a 3 on the part of the United 
States Government to retain for an nite future time the said forest 
reserves as now constituted; and 

Whereas the United States Government, wy its courts and officers. 
holds that the State of Idaho has no vested interest in said lands and 
has instituted various suits against this State and its lessees for re- 
moving timber from the said lands, and has sed to admit evidence 
in its courts by pan survey of the identity of said sections 16 and 
36 within the said reserves, and has refused to make Government sur- 
vey of said sections aforesaid in the reserves aforesaid ; and 

ereas under said conditions said lands are to all intents and pur- - 
poses lost to the said State of Idaho; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has announced that he is about 
to promulgate a ruling that the State of Idaho shall no longer be al- 
lowed to use aay 2 sections 16 and 36 in forest, military, and 
other reservations of the United States in this State as a base for the 
selection of other public lands; and 

Whereas if such ruling be promulgated, it would result in the with- 
holding for many years from settlement, sale, and use of nearly 1,000,000 
acres of said granted to this State by the Federal 
and amounting to the value of more than $20,000,000, thus producing 
and effecting by such ruling to be promulgated a highly and incalculably 
disastrous effect upon the school funds of this State and the future 

of the population and resources of this Commonwealth: There- 


t 

Resolved, That the Representatives of Idaho in Congress be, and they 
hereby are, directed to aid the State board of land commissioners in 
— — about a settlement of the conditions now exis , as aforesaid, 
in regard to the said unsurveyed sections 16 and 36 within the State 
of Idaho, so Idaho may_come into possession of the land granted to it 
by_the United States Government, or lands equivalent thereto: Pro- 
„ That nothing herein contained shall be construed as requesting 
or 5 the commission herein provided for, or Congress, or the 
department to do any act which will in any manner deprive the set- 
tlers upon the public domain of the United States within the State of 
Idaho of any rights they now have or to give to the State of Idaho 
any rights to such lands by reason of the attempted selection of said 
land in lieu of attempted relinquishment of sections 16 and 36 hereto- 
ER made to the lands claimed by any of such settlers: And be it 

urther 
Resolved, That a committee, consisting of the etn general of the 
State of Idaho, a member of the senate, appointed by the president of 
the senate, a member of the house o Pig meen Ana to be ap- 
pointed by the speaker of the house, be, and same hereby is, ap- 
inted to confer with the yes Moy Interior and the Representa- 
tives of Idaho in Congress in the ma of the settlement of the rights 
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of the State of Idaho to the said unsurveyed land hereinbefore in this 
resolution mentioned and to take such measures as to them shall seem 
best for the advancement of the best interests of the State of Idaho. 
Such necessary expenditures in the way of railroad fare to and from 
Nfr jyrg hotel bills, and incidental necessary expenses as may be 
incurred by the said committee shall be a charge against the State of 
Idaho and shall be provided for in the general appropriation bill. 

I hereby certify that the within senate concurrent resolution No.5 
originated in the senate of the eleventh session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho. 

CHAS. W. DEMPSTER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The within senate concurrent resolution No. 5 passed the senate on 
the 2d day of February, 1911. 
L. H. SwWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 


The within senate concurrent resolution No. 5 passed the house of 
representatives on the 2d day of February, 1911. 
CHARLES D. STOREY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Wilfred L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete N A 
of senate concurrent resolution No. 5, by State affairs committee, in 
relation to sections 16 and 36 situated in national forest reserves, 
which was filed in this office the 7th day of February, A. D. 1911, and 
admitted to record. 

In testimony where of I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 

Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 7th day of February, 
A. D. 1911, and of the . of the United States of America the 
one hundred and thirty-ütth. 


WILFRED L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 

Mr. BORAH. I present a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Idaho, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

House joint memorial 5. 


the Congress of the United States to grant relief to a 
large number of citizens of the State of Idaho who have settled upon 
lands under the homestead laws of the United States in the years 
1902, 1903, and 1904, 97 5 to the proclamation and act creating the 
Coeur d'Alene National Forest Reserve, within which said lands are 
now located, in the State of Idaho. 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Idaho 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memoralized as follows: 

Whereas a large number of the citizens of the State of Idaho set- 
tled upon lands under the homestead laws of the United States in the 
ears 1902, 1903, and 1904, prior to the proclamation and act creating 
he Coeur d’Alene National Forest, within which said lands are now 
located, in the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas protests and contests have been filed by the officials of said 
reserve against practically all of said settlers’ entries, with a view of 
having said entries canceled and the lands covered thereby become a 
portion of said reserve; and 

Whereas these settlers have undergone great hardships for upward of 
eight years in homesteading said lands, owing to the remoteness of the 
game from any town where supplies can be obtained, and to the fact 
that access thereto can be had only by “ pack” trails over a rough and 
mountainous country, over which trails their supplies and materials for 
homesteading have n packed“ for all these years; and 

Whereas all the homes, improvements, and effects of said settlers on 
said lands have been entirely destroyed by the forest fires of August, 
1910, some of them — their lives in an attempt to save their homes 
from destruction, and all the timber upon their claims killed by such 
fires, and the same will rot and become worthless on account of the 
worms and pests that follow in the wake of forest fires, unless the set- 
tlers are permitted to cut and dispose of such timber at an early date; 
an 


Memoralizin, 


a 
Whereas said settlers have petitioned GS, pe for relief on account of 
such protests, contests, and fires, and asked permission to cut and sell 
said timber from said lands in order to save such timber from going to 
waste on account of such fires having burned over such timber lands; 
and 

Whereas a great many of these settlers have offered final proof on the 
said lands, and their (ors having been satisfactory, have received their 
receivers’ receipts and final certificates, but their patent is not issued 
owing to a blanket protest having been filed against said lands and 
entrymen by the Forestry Department, preventing an early determina- 
tion of their rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved b he Legislature of the State of Idaho, That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby requested to enact such legislation 
as will nt the relief prayed for by such settlers on any such lands; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of Idaho is hereby instructed 
to immediately forward copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States and to each of our 
Representatives in Congress, 

This — — memorial passed the house of representatives on the 6th 
day of February, 1911. 

CHARLES D. STOREY, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


wae joint memorial passed the senate on the 6th day of February, 
f L. H. SWEETSER, 
President of the Senate. 
I hereby certify that the within joint memorial No. 5 originated in 


the house of representatives of the Legislature of the State of Idaho 
during the eleventh session. 
James H. WALLIS, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


STATE oF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Wilfred L. Gifford, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript 
of house joint memorial No. 5, by Black, relating to relief to settlers 
who settled upon lands under the homestead laws of the United States, 
situated within the boundaries of the Coeur d'Alene National Forest 
Reserve prior to the creation thereof (passed the house of representa- 
tives Feb. 6, 1911; passed the senate Feb. 6, 1911), which was filed in 
this office the 9th day of February, A. D. 1911, and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State. 

Done at Boise City, the capital of Idaho, this 10th day of February, 
A. D. 1911, and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and thirty-fifth. 

[SEAL.] WILFRED L. GIFFORD, Secretary of State. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented memorials of the-Pensacola Com- 
mercial Association, of Pensacola; the First National Bank of 
Pensacola; the American National Bank, of Pensacola; the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, of Pensacola; the Pensacola State Bank, of 
Pensacola; and the People’s National Bank, of Pensacola, all in 
the State of Florida, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Scott antioption bill, relative to dealing in cotton fu- 
tures, etc., which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of William C, Hooton, of Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; of the American News Co., of New York; and of 
the Southern Periodical Publishers’ Association, of Atlanta, Ga., 
remonstrating against any increase being made in the rate of 
postage on periodicals and magazines, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Fer- 
nandina, Flas remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to remove discriminations against American sailing vessels 
in the coastwise trade, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. SCOTT presented a petition of Cottage Grove Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Huntington, 
W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. $ 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sisterville, 
W. Va., remonstrating against any increase in the rate of 
postage on periodicals and magazines, which was ordered te lie 
on the table. 

He also presented the petition of W. C. McConaughey, prest- 
dent of the West Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ Association, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation 
relative to a uniform weight and measure branding law apply- 
ing to food products, which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

Mr. BURNHAM presented petitions of the F. M. Hoyt Shoe 
Co. and the W. H. McElwain Co., of Manchester, N. H., praying 
for the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Samuel Hale, of Dover; 
H. M. Moffett, E. N. Whitcomb, Charles S. Clark, W. L. Whit- 
ney, Arthur E. Parent, W. W. Burlingame, Lyford & Currier, 
all of Berlin; of Advance Grange, No. 20, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Wilton; and of the Emerson Paper Co., of Sunapee, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Central Labor Union and 
of Mount Washington Lodge, No. 276, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, of Concord, N. H., praying for the construc- 
tion of United States battleships in Government navy yards, 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

He also presented the memorial of J. C. Loomis, of Cornish 
Flat, N. H., remonstrating against any increase being made in 
the rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Smith-Hadley Co., of 
Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Scott antioption bill relative to dealing in cotton futures, 
etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Gerard C. Henderson, of 
Monadnock, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the printing of certain matter on stamped 
envelopes, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Emerson Paper Co., of 
Sunapee, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the printing of certain matter on stamped envelopes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. Abbie L. West, of 
Chester, N. H., remonstrating against the establishment of a 
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national bureau of public health, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the passage of the so-called par- 
cels-post bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented memorials of Mattabessett 
Grange, No. 42, of Middletown; Local Grange No. 158, of Ches- 
ter; Local Grange No. 172, of Norwich; Hollenbeck Grange, No. 
125, of Canaan; Local Grange No. 79, of Housatonic; Konomoe 
Grange, No. 41, of Waterford; Local Grange No. 78, of Col- 
chester; Eureka Grange, No. 62, of New Hartford; Hope 
Grange, No. 20, of Torrington; Local Grange No. 136, of East 
Canaan; Local Grange No. 107, of Litchfield; Local Grange No. 
75, of Coventry; Local Grange No. 66, of Killingworth; Mad 
River Grange, No. 71, of Waterbury; Local Grange No. 74, of 
Winchester; Local Grange No. 174, of Torringford; Local 
Grange No. 45, of Harwinton; Cawasa Grange, No. 34, of Col- 
linsyille; Highland Grange, No. 113, of South Killingly; Local 
Grange No. 157, of East Lyme; Norfield Grange, No. 146, of 
Weston; Local Grange No. 140, of Plainfield; Wolf Den Grange, 
of Pomfret; and of Local Grange of Montville, all of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called rural parcels-post bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Local Grange No. 66, of 
Killingworth; Local Grange No. 124, of Higganum; Housatonic 
Grange, No. 79, of Stratford; Local Grange No, 173, of Wol- 
cott; Local Grange No.136,of East Canaan; Kenemock Grange, 
of Waterford; and of the Fairfield County Pomona Grange, all 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Connecticut, 
remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed recipro- 
cal agreement between the United States and Canada, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RAYNER presented petitions of Washington Camp No. 
47, of Mount Airy, and of Washington Camp No. 19, of Balti- 
more, both of the Patriotic Order Sons of America, in the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of West- 
minster and Hampstead, and of Highland Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, all in the State of Maryland, remonstrating against 
the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr, YOUNG presented a petition of the Omaha Produce 
Exchange, of Omaha, Nebr., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for an inspection of egg products by the Gov- 
ernment, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. WATSON presented the memorial of S. B. Perkins and 
sundry citizens of Parkersburg, W. Va., remonstrating against 
any increase being made in the rate of postage on periodicals 
and magazines, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 15, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Hedgerville, W. Va., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
` Mr. TILLMAN presented the memorial of J. W. H. Dyches, 
pastor of the Baptist Church, and sundry other citizens of 
Heath Spring, S. C., remonstrating against the adoption of the 
proposed amendment in the post-office appropriation bill relative 
to the tax on periodicals and magazines, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented memorials of Spring Run Grange, 
No. 1892, of Columbia City; of Local Grange No. 1668, of Nor- 
ristown; and of Honey Creek Grange, No. 1, of Terre Haute, 
all of the Patrons of Husbandry, in the State of Indiana, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the ©. A. Schrader Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and a petition of Hibben, Hollweg & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., praying that an increase be made in the 
rate of postage on periodicals and magazines, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Scott antioption bill, relative to dealing in cotton 
futures, etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from James M. Lynch, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against 
any change being made in the rate of postage on periodicals 
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and magazines, and also against any change being made in the 
section of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the 
United States and Canada relative to paper and wood pulp, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. M. F. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Richmond Art Association, of Richmond, Ind., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the con- 
trol and regulation of the waters of Niagara Falls, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of the Republican county 
committee of New York County, N. Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the admission of publications 
of fraternal soeieties to the mail as second-class matter, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Troy, N. X., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for 1-cent postage on all first-class mail matter, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Carthage, 
Ticonderoga, Palmer, Corinth, Niagara Falls, Cadyville, Mor- 
risonville, and Watertown, all in the State of New York, re- 
monstrating against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal 
agreement between the United States and Canada, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Niagara Falls, N. X., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation providing for the control and regulation of the 
waters of Niagara Falls, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, praying for the establishment of 
a national department of health, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of the War Veterans and Sons 
Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so- 
called old-age pension bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Branch of the 
National German-American Alliance, praying that an appropria- 
tion be made toward the erection of a monument at German- 
town, Pa., to commemorate the founding of the first German 
settlement in America, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Spanish War Veterans of 
the State of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation 
authorizing campaign badges to bée awarded to ex-soldiers who 
served in the War with Spain, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor and of sundry citizens of New York City, Syra- 
cuse, Westfield, Flushing, Watertown, Buffalo, Ithaca, Coopers- 
town, Brooklyn, Rochester, Richmond Hill, Hudson, and Bing- 
hamton, all in the State of New York, remonstrating against 
any change being made in the rate of postage on periodicals and 
magazines, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Republican county com- 
mittee of New York County, State of New York, praying for the 
termination of the treaty between the United States and Rus- 
sia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Republican county com- 
mittee of New York County and a petition of the North Tona- 
wanda Board of Trade, New York, praying for the ratification 
of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United States 
and Canada, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PILES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial 4. 


To the President of the United States of America, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
ecretary of Agriculture, and the Senators and Representatives in 

Congress from the State of Washington: 

We your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of 
the State of Washington in legislative session assembl (twelfth regu- 
lar session), most respectfully represent and pray as follows, to wit: 

Whereas the President in creating and setting aside public land for 
forest reserve in the so-called Mount Rainier and Columbia Forest Re- 
serve in the State of Washington included therein almost four-fifths of 
the area of Skamania County, thereby depriving said county of the set- 
tlers which it otherwise would have, and of its legitimate income from 
taxes, which is crippling said county financially; and 

Whereas a great deal of land in said reserve, tributary to the railway 
and towns in said county of Skamania, is suitable and valuable for graz- 
ing and agricultural purposes; and 

Whereas the timber on said land is mature and should be cut and re- 
moved in order to give the land to the public for settlement: 

Therefore we earnestly and respectfully petition the President of the 
United States to withdraw by proclamation and open for settlement un- 
der the public-land laws of the United States, in said Mount Rainier and 
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Columbia Forest Reserve, the following-described lands, to wit: Town- 
ships Nos. 3, 4, 5, and é north, of ranges Nos. 5. 6. 7, 8, and 9 east 
of the Willamette meridian, in Skamania County, Wash., and further, 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall cause said tract of land, when 
so withdrawn from said reserve by the President, to be surveyed as 
early as possible; and your memorialists will forever pray. 


Passed the house January 26, 1911. 

Howarp D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate February 9, 1911. 

W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. PILES presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 209, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Ellensburg, Wash., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed reciprocal agreement 
between the United States and Canada, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE. I present memorials from sundry granges and 
citizens in the State of Maine, remonstrating against the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials presented by the 
Senator from Maine will be noted in the Record and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorials are as follows: 

Memorial of East Sangerville Grange, No. 177, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of East Sangerville, Me.; \ 

Memorial of Winthrop Grange, No. 209, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Winthrop, Me.; 

Memorial of Good Will Grange, No, 376, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Amherst, Me.; 

Memorial of Limestone Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Limestone, Me. ; 

Memorial of Aroostook County Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Presque Isle, Me.; 

Memorial of Leeds Grange, No. 99, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Leeds, Me.; 

Memorial of Union Harvest Grange, No. 97, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Center Montyille, Me.; 

Memorial of Norway Grange, No. 45, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Norway, Me.; x 

Memorial of Charleston Grange, No. 320, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Charleston, Me.; 

Memorial of Mystic Tie Grange, No. 58, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Kenduskeag, Penobscot County, Me.; 

Memorial of Valley Grange, No. 144, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Guilford, Me.; ; 

Memorial of Mount Cutler Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Hiram, Me.; 

Memorial of Maysville Center Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Presque Isle, Me.; 

Memorial of East Dover Grange, No. 236, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of East Dover, Me.; 

Memorial of Houlton Grange, No. 16, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Houlton, Me.; 

Memorial of Nobleboro Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Nobleboro, Me.; 

Memorial of Sebasticook Grange, No. 90, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Burnham, Me.; 

Memorial of Somerset Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Anson, Me.; 

Memorial of Caribou Grange, No. 138, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Caribou, Me.; . 

Memorial of John F. Hill Grange, No. 393, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Eliot, Me.; 

Memorial of Floral Grange, No, 232, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Penobscot County, Me.; 

Memorial of Milbridge Grange, No. 291, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Milbridge, Me.; 

Memorial of Mountain Grange, No. 331, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Blaine, Aroostook County, Me.; 

Memorial of Otisfield Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Otis- 
field, Me.; 

Memorial of Eureka Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ma- 
pleton, Me.; 

Memorial of Jefferson Grange, No. 197, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Jefferson, Me.; 

Memorial of Sagadahoc Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Bowdoin, Me.; 

Memorial of Boothbay Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Boothbay, Me.; 

Memorial of North Franklin Pomona Grange, No. 22, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of North Franklin, Me.; 

Memorial of Victor Grange, No. 246, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Searsmont, Me.; 

Memorial of Monmouth Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Monmouth, Me.; 


Memorial of Valley Grange, No. 144, Patrons of Husbandry 
of Maine; 

Memorial of Aroostook County Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry of Maine; 

ome of Norway Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Nor- 
way, Me.; 

Memorial of Southern Aroostook Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Monticello, Me.; 

Memorial of sundry citizens of Aroostook County, Me.; 

Memorial of L. W. Haskins, of Waterville, Me.; 

Memorial of A. C. Stanley, of Monticello, Me.; and 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the State of Maine. 


FARM PRODUCTS, 


Memorial of Alex McPhirson, of Presque Isle, Me. (potatoes) ; 

Memorial of the New England Homestead, of Springfield, 
Mass. (potatoes) ; 

Memorial of W. A. Quigley, of North Bancroft, Me.; 

Memorial of E. A. Carpenter, of Brooks, Me.; and 

Memorial of O. W. Mapes, of Middletown, N. Y. 


FISH. 


Memorial of Guy H. Parker, of Tremont, Me.; 
Memorial of Geo. H. Lyon & Son, of Eastport, Me.; 
Memorial of W. B. Mowry, of Lubec, Me.; and 
Memorial of Emery P. Parker, of Corea, Me. 


LU MBER. 


Memorial of the Augusta Lumber Co., of Augusta, Me.; and 
Memorial of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, of Boston, Mass. 


PULP AND PAPER. 


Memorial of a committee representing 1,200 men engaged in 
the paper and pulp industry, of Livermore Falls, Me.; 

Memorial of a committee representing 300 men engaged in the 
papar Pops: pulp industry in the towns of Enfield and Hart- 
and, Me.; 

Memorial of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen, of Lisbon Falls, Me.; 

Memorial of the International Central Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, of Androscoggin, Me.; 

Memorial of the International Paper Co., of Solon, Me.; 

Memorial of the International Paper Co., of Enfield, Me.; 

Memorial of George E. Keith, Esq., of Campello, Mass.: 

Memorial of the American Paper & Pulp Association, of New 
York City, N. Y.; 
woo of the Shawmut Manufacturing Co., of Shawmut, 

e.; 

Memorial of Hugh J. Chisholm, of Palm Beach, Fla.; and 

Memorial of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
& Paper Mill Workers’ Union, Local No. 22, of Solon, Me.; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memorial of G. H. Bass & Co., of Wilton, Me. (shoes) ; 

Memorial of the American National Live Stock Association, of 
Denver, Colo, (live stock and its products) ; 

Memorial of the Peoria Board of Trade, of Peoria, III. 
(grain); 

Memorial of the De Laval Separator Co., of New York City, 
N. Y. (cream separators); and 

Memorial of the congress of the Knights of Labor, of Albany, 
N. Y. (general opposition). 

Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 4. 


To the President of the United States of America, the Senate and House 
o e Her of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
ecretary of Agriculture, and the Senators and Representatives in 

Congress from the State of Washington:. 

We, your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 
State of Washington in legislative session assembled (twelfth regular 
session), most respectfully represent and pray as follows, to wit: 

Whereas the President in creating and setting aside public land for 
forest reserve in the so-called Mount Rainier and Columbia Forest 
Reserve, in the State of Wshington, included therein almost four-fifths 
of the area of Skamania County, thereby rn ei said county of the 
settlers which it otherwise would have; of its legitimate income from 
taxes, which is crippling said county financially; and 

Whereas a great deal of land in said reserve, tributary to the rail- 
way and towns in said county of Skamania, is suitable and valuable 
for prasine. and agricultural purposes; and 

hereas the timber on d land is mature and should be cut and 
zenaren in order to give the land to the public for settlement: There- 
ore 

We 8 and respectfully petition the President of the United 
States to with 


raw by proclamation and open for settlement under the 


1911. 
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ublic-land laws of the United States in said Mount Rainier and Colum- | 
ia Forest Reserve the following-described lands, to wit: Townships 


Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 N. of ranges Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 E. of the 
Willamette meridian, in Skamania County, Wash., and, further, that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause said tract of land when so 
withdrawn from said reserve by the President to be surveyed as early as 
possible, and your memorlalists will forever pray. 
Passed the house January 26, 1911. 
Howarp D. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. H. PAULHAMUS, 
President of the Senate. 


Mr. JONES. I present a joint memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 5. 


Whereas the Rainier National Park, in the State of Washington, con- 
taining within its boundaries the noblest of American mountains, with 
the most important ganus and some of the most noteworthy examples 
of glacial action to found in the United States south of Alaska, is, 
a7 reason of Government 5 wholly dependent upon congres- 
sional appropriation for the protection of its great forest areas and to 
make it accessible to students, tourists, and the general public; and 

Whereas Con; s has hitherto appropriated sums aggregating 
$225,000 for the survey and construction of a highway from the west- 
ern boundary to Paradise Valley in said national park, a distance of 24 
miles, which highway has opened to vehicles a great scenic region that 
is already visited by many thousands of persons annually; an 

Whereas the greater portion of said national park, including the 
largest glaciers and the most valuable forest, is still inaccessible to 
ae, 775 3 of protection from fires for want of proper roads 
and trails; an 

Whereas a bill is now before Con appropriating $50,000 for sur- 
veys and the beginning of construction of a road continuing the afore- 
said highway entirely around Mount Rainier, within the boundaries of 
said national park; which appropriation would enable the Engineer 
Corps not only to locate the route of such road, but to begin construc- 
tion thereof by building bridle trails on the final grades so established, 
thereby opening at once all parts of said national park to travel on 

increasing the safety and utility of the park 
until such time as d trails may be widened into the proposed perma- 
nent road: Therefore 


Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the State o 
Washington, That, in view of the desirability of protecting said nationa 

rk and making it ed accessible at the earliest practicable date, the 
Gougress of the United States is respectfully requested to pass said 
appropriation at its present session. 

Passed the senate February 7, 1911. 


Passed the senate February 9, 1911. 


horseback and greatl 


W. H. PAvLHAmvs, 
President of Senate. 
Passed the house February 10, 1911. 
Howard D. TAYLOR. 
; Speaker of House. 
UNITED WIRELESS co. 


Mr. JONES. I present a letter from E. J. Adams, of Seattle, 
Wash., stating that, through Mr. Parker, of that city, several 
million dollars worth of stock of the United Wireless Co. has 
been sold there to various parties at prices ranging from $10 to 
$40 per share and asking for an investigation by Congress. I 
ask that the letter be referred to the committee having charge 
of the resolution of inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


COURTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am authorized by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 23695) to provide for sittings of -the 
United States circuit and district courts of the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi at the city of Clarksdale, in said district. 
I 955 ee of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Percy] 
to the N 

Mr. PERCY. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
just reported by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. MARTIN. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 10822) to ex- 
tend the time for the completion of the bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Yankton, S. Dak., by the Winnipeg, 
Yankton & Gulf Railroad Co., and I submit a report (No. 1195) 
thereon. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The bill was read. 5 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BORAH. I will not object to this bill, but I would not 
want the request to be repeated very often, because I want to 
get to work on the unfinished business, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REPORTS- OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 10823) to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of a bridge across the Missouri River at Yankton, 
S. Dak., by the Yankton, Norfolk & Southern Railway Co., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1198) thereon. 

Mr. BRIGGS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 22747) for the relief of Ed- 
ward Swainor, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1199) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 10646) to amend, revise, and codify the 
laws relating to the public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of Government publications, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1200) thereon. 

Mr. BULKELEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1530) to reorganize the corps of 
dental surgeons attached to the Medical Department of the 
Army, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1201) thereon. 

Mr. BURTON. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 10558) to provide for 
the improvement of navigation in the St. Lawrence River and 
for the construction of dams, locks, canals, and other appurte- 
nant structures therein at and near Long Sault, Barnhart, and 
Sheek Islands, to report it with amendments, and I submit a 
report (No. 1208) thereon. I ask that the illustrations accom- 
panying the report be printed as a part thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PUMPING STATION AT MILES CITY, MONT, 
Mr. DIXON. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 


report back favorably with an amendment in the nature of a 


substitute the bill (S. 9698) granting certain lands to the city 
of Miles City, Mont., now embraced within the limits of the 
Fort Keogh Military Reservation, Mont., and I submit a report 
(No. 1197) thereon. It is a very short bill and merely allows 
the establishment of a pumping station for water-power pur- 
poses. They are ready to go to work. I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: : 

That the consent of the United States Is hereby given to the city of 
Miles City, Mont., to locate, construct, maintain, and operate a pump- 
ing station, with accessory Sumas e the property of the United 
States at Fort Keogh, in the State of Montana, upon the approval of 
the Secretary of War as to the location of the works and the design 
and character of the construction, and under such terms, conditions, 
and regulations as may from time to time be prescribed by him regard- 


ing the use of the reseryation for this purpose and the operation and 
maintenance of the plant, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting per- 
mission to the city of Miles City, Mont., to operate a pumping 
station on the Fort Keogh Military Reseryation, Mont.” 


FRANCIS E. ROSIER. 


Mr. BULKELEY. From the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I report favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 21613) 
for the relief of Francis E. Rosier, and I submit a report (No. 
1196) thereon, I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes that in the 
administration of the pension laws Francis E. Rosier, designated 
in the military records as Francis E. Rodier, who was captain of 
Company A, Twelfth United States Colored Heavy Artillery, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
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member of that company and regiment on the 22d of June, 
1865; but no pension shall accrue or become payable prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JUDGES OF COMMERCE COURT. 


Mr. BACON. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 8823) to amend the 
act entitled “ An act to create a commerce court, and to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 18, 1910, to report it with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that as amended the bill be passed, and I 
submit a report (No. 1202) thereon. I should like very much, 
in view of the importance of the bill, if it could receive the early 
action of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, if the bill will not lead to de- 
bate I will not object, but if it does I shall interpose an ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I do not suggest that it 
will lead to debate. 

Mr. BACON. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. CULBERSON. But I want the bill read, so that I may 
understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia with- 
draws the request for present consideration. 

Mr. BACON. If the bill is going to lead to any debate, I 
will withdraw the request. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I shall object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No request has been made for 
present consideration. The request was withdrawn. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I may be permitted 

Mr. BACON. I stated that I would withdraw the request if 
the bill should lead to debate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It may be that what I have to say may be 
in order when I have said it. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not mean to inti- 
mate that the Senator from Idaho was not in order, but thought 
he misunderstood the situation. 

Mr. HETBURN. I shall not say anything subject to a 
point of order. I exercise the ordinary right of a Senator to 
make a suggestion. 

So far as I am concerned, when I am present I do not intend 
passively.to see anything changing the law creating the Com- 
merce Court enacted into law until one volume of their reports 
has been printed. I opposed the creation of the court, and I 
want to be satisfied that it is a real court before anything more 
is done about it. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 10860) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
county of Lincoln, in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee 
on Fisheries. 

By Mr. DICK: 

A bill (S. 10861) for the relief of Daniel Robinson, major, 
United States Army, retired; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. KEAN submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for a public building at Bayonne, N. J., to $75,000, 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOSTER submitted an amendment authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor to enlarge, equip, and put into 
effective operation the immigration station at New Orleans, 
La., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN (for Mr. Stone) submitted an amendment 
proposing to increase the appropriation for drainage investiga- 
tions from $100,000 to $200,000, intended to be proposed by him 
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to the agricultural appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Comares on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GORE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$15,000 for the construction and equipment of a suitable build- 
ing for an experiment station and a weather station at Lawton, 
Okla., intended to be proposed by him to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


COMPANIES B, ©, AND D, TWENTY-FIFTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 


Mr. BULKELEY. I submit the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present consider- 
ation. s 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution (S. Res. 358) will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to transmit to the 
Senate a t of names of soldiers of Com ies B, C, and D, of the 
-fifth Intense, recommended as eligible for reenlistment by the 
“ court of 9 ative to the a at Brownsville, Tex.,” who have 
applied for reenlistment, or have reenlisted under the provisions of the 
act of cae approved March 3, 1909, and special order of the War 
Department No. 79, April 7, 1909, convening court of inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Connecticut for the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On February 17, 1911: 

S. 10348. An act to convey to the city of Fort Smith, Ark., a 
portion of the national cemetery reservation in said city; 

S. 10326. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10327. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors; 

S. 10453. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and 

S. 10454. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

On February 18, 1911: 

S. 9405. An act to amend section 5 of the act of Congress of 
June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the 
‘ reclamation fund,’ and for the issue and disposal of certificates 
of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for other pur- 

S. 9566. An act to reserve certain lands and to incorporate 
the same and make them a part of the Pocatello National Forest; 
and 

S. 10583. An act to amend the charter of the Firemen's In- 
surance Co. of Washington and Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: ; 

S. 10574. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 16, 1906; and 

S. 10836. An act to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota 
River. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
146) creating a commission to investigate and report on the 
advisability of the establishment of permanent maneuvering 
grounds and camps of inspection for troops of the United States 
at or near the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park. 

The message further anpounced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
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the bill (H. R. 28406) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912; further 
insists on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 48, 76, and 82 to the bill; agrees to the further conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon; and had appointed Mr. BURKE of South Da- 
kota, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. STEPHENS of Texas managers ‘at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 31856) making 
appropriation to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, and for other purposes; asks a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
had appointed Mr. GARDNER of Michigan, Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio, 
and Mr. Burteson managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message further communicated to the Senate the intelli- 
gence of the death of Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, late a Representative 
from the State of Maine, and transmittéd the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed Mr. Swasry and Mr. GUERNSEY, of Maine; Mr. 
Davis, of Minnesota; Mr. O'CONNELL, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
KENDALL, of Iowa; Mr. Larra, of Nebraska; Mr. GRAHAM, of 
Illinois; and Mr. Cameson, of Arizona, members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the House of Representatives to attend the 


funeral. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 31856) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. TILLMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on to-morrow, at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], I will occupy a few minutes of 
the time of the Senate in discussing the so-called Lorimer case. 


JAMES M. SWEAT. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, there is a 
bill on the calendar which will take but a minute, and as I am 
yery busy on the Committee on Agriculture and it is a very 
pressing matter, I should like to have it taken up out of order 
and by unanimous consent. It is Senate bill 7640. It is merely 
to correct the military record of a poor Mexican soldier. A 
similar bill has been heretofore passed and this bill recom- 
mended for passage by the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate. If I can be relieved by the passage of the bill I 
shall be obliged. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill, 
the title of which will be stated. 

-The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 7640) to correct the military rec- 
ord of James M. Sweat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

1 5 in the administration of the pension laws James M. Sweat, late 
of the Third United States Dragoons, Capt. John S. Si ves's com- 
pany, War with Mexico, shall . . de held and co ered to have 

honorably discharged from the mili paies of t the United States 
as a member of said organization on the of July, 1848: Pro- 
oide 9 no Pat; 3 ther emolument sha 1 oo — or 2o pay, 
shall date from the approval of this act. 

The amendment was, agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reađing, read 
the third time, and passed, 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
James M. Sweat.” 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there are two private pen- 
sion bills on the calendar, which ought to be passed by the 
Senate to-day, in order that they may go over to the other 
House and be taken up on the only day that they will have 
there for the consideration of pension bills. That being the 
case, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 10817 and Senate bill 10818. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Dakota? The Chair hears none. 

The bill (S. 10817) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
Proposes to pension the following-named persons at the rates 
sta 


Charles B. Flynn, late of Company K, First Regiment Ne- 
braska Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $10. 

George N. Holden, late of Company D, First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12. 

Humphrey L. Carter, late of Capt. P. C. Noland’s Company B, 
Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory Indian war, $16. 

John Kenney, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment United 
1 Infantry, Oregon and Washington Territory Indian war, 

16. 

Duncan A. Gray, late of Thirteenth Company, United States 
Volunteer Signal Corps, War with Spain, $15. 

William P. Armstrong, late of Battery H, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain. 

Christopher J, Rollis, late captain Company G, Thirty-fourth 
an United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 


The name of Samuel S. Householder, late of Company K, 
Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, 
Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 


Jesse P. Steele, late of Capt. McRay’s company, Nauvoo Le- 
gion, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, $16. 

Lillian A. Wilmot, widow of Willie C. Wilmot, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Spain, $12 per month and $2 per month additional on 
account of each of the minor children of the said Willie C. 
Wilmot until they reach the.age of 16 years. 

George E. Seneff, late of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, $24. 

William L. Parks, late of Capt. Benjamin Cherry’s company, 
Tennessee Volunteers, Florida Indian War, $16. 

John A. West, late of Capt. C. Hancock’s cavalry company, 
Nauvoo Legion, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, $16. 

Jen Rody Chauncey, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, $16. 

Gilford Ratliff, late of John S. Ford’s company, Texas Vol- 
unteers, Texas and New Mexico Indian wars, $16. 

Polk R. Kyle, late of James H. 's company, Texas 
Volunteer Rangers, Indian wars, $16. 

John D. Smith, late of the United States Navy, $30. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The bill (S. 10818) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
pension the following-named persons at the rates stated: 

James R. Vassar, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Charles L. Randall, late medical cadet, United States Army, 
and assistant surgeon, United States Volunteers, $24. 

Amos Stewart, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Armstead Fletcher, late of Company E, First Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, $24. 

George W. Spray, late of Company C, Thirty-eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David C. Nigh, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Josephus Clark, late of Company G, One hundred and twentieth 

t Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles Maxwell Waterman, late of Company B, Thirty-fifth 

Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 
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Eli F. Holland, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

David B. Fisher, late of Company E, One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24. 

George F. Woods, late of Company G, Fifty-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Olive C. Dodge, widow of Joseph O. Dodge, late of Company 
G, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

William Carpenter, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Elvira E. Chase, widow of Thomas Chase, late of Company 
K, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Joseph D. Power, late of Company F, One hundred and thirty- 
seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Lydia J. Taylor, widow of Martin Taylor, late of Company E, 
Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

George H. Wallace, late of Company E, Eighty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Richard W. Capen, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment, 
and Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, $30. 

John D. Trevallee, late of Company A, Second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Margaret H. Flint, widow of Wilbur F. Flint, late of Twenty- 
sixth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and second lieutenant Company B, Tenth Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $12, 

Francis M. Webb, late of Company A, Second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

George F. Cooper, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Anton Zwinge, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment United 
States Infantry, $24. 

James W. Ward, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank W. Sencebaugh, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William N. Johnson, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Thomas H. Morris, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

„ C. Knox, late of Signal Corps, United States Army, 

Elijah C. Davey, late of Twelfth Battery Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Light Artillery, $24. 

Robert H. Johnson, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

James W. Broom, late of Company F, One hundred and 
ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Annie G. Long, widow of James W. Long, late captain, Sec- 
ond Regiment United States Infantry, $30. 

George W. Rauch, late of Company I, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alfred Anderson, late of Company M, Sixteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

John H. Iott, late of Company C, Battalion United States 
Engineers, $24. 

Francis M. Ross, late of Company B, Forty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

General L. Boso, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Harvey W. Hewitt, late of Company D, Seventy-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Francis M. Truax, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry; Company E, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry; and Companies D and E, First 
Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Patrick H. Conarty, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Patrick J. Conway, late captain Company G, Ninety-eighth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

John Richardson, late of Company E, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Joseph M. Alexander, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30. 

John E. Moon, late first lieutenant Company B, One hundred 
and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Riel, late of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William H. Meece, late of Company D, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Chesley Payne, late of Company I, Third Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


Elizabeth Lucas, widow of Benjamin M. Lucas, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20. 

Robert Bell, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, 824. 

Joseph Hiler, late of Company G, Third Regiment Missouri 
State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Andrew Pea, late of Company E, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Oliver Yake, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles Nobles, late of Company F, One hundredth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Stephen E. Taylor, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Benjamin F. Johnston, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Freeborn H. Price, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Charles H. Lamphier, late of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Patrick O’Brien, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Malinda Wilson, widow of George Wilson, late of Capt. Fer- 
ris’s company, First Regiment Northeast Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, $12. 

Fannie Ladd, widow of James A. Ladd, late captain Com- 
pany C, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 

20. 


Edward Tippens, late of Company C, Seventy-seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Kinsman Boso, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Burris, late of Company I, Fifteenth Regiment, and 
Company I, Tenth Regiment, West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, $30. 

Charles C. Edwards, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and general service, 
United States Army, $24. 

Ellen M. Corsa, widow of William H. Corsa, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

‘Alexander McDonald, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Isaac N. Dysard, late of Company F, Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, "$30. 

William H. Hills, late hospital steward, United States Army, 


Ira A. Kneeland, late of Company H, Tenth and Twenty-ninth 
Regiments Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Fernando S. Philbrick, late of Company G, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Chandler Swift, late of Company F, Twenty-third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Pleasant H. Latimer, late of Company D, 
Minnesota Volunteer Infaniry, $30. 

John Bigley, late of Troop E, Third Regiment United States 
Cavalry, $24. 

William H. Gosset, late of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Thomas Murray, late of Company H, Eighty-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William Swinburn, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Morris Thomas, late of Company C, First Battalion, and com- 
5 sergeant Sixteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, 


Ninth Regiment 


Gullien Tullion, late of Third Independent Battery Minnesota 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

Samuel A. Sanders, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Winfield S. Janes, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

William H. Fields, late of Company F, First Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Solomon Peck, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Frank J. Clark, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Benjamin Bortz, late of Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Cyrus Wilson, late of Company G, Fifty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Perkins H. Bagley, jr., late of Company E, First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30, 
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Alfred L. Tucker; late of Company H; Eighteenth Regiment, 
and first lieutenant Company C; Thirty-second Regiment,. Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Francis Ji Trowe, late of Company: ©, Seeond Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Cavalry; $30. 

Melissa J. Kauffman, widow of Solomon Kauffman; late cap- 
tain Company L, Third Regiment Indian Home Guards, Kansas 
Volunteers, $20. 

Lewis H. Shiery, late of Company E, Thirty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Andrew Marsh, late of Company H, One hundred and fifty- 
third Regiment IIIinois Volunteer Infantry; $24. 

William W. Fraser, late of Company I, Ninety-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Joseph C. Monk, late of Company D, Eighty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Eli N. Swerdfeger, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

David H. Frink, late of Nineteenth Independent Battery New 
York Volunteer Light Artillery, $30. 

Eli Adams, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamin F. Fulton, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment 
Towa Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Frederick Shulley, late of Company G, Two hundred and ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

David Stanard, late of Company A, One hundred and eighty- 
sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Daniel Younker, late of Company C, Two hundred and third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamin Bennett, late of Companies K and F, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $50. 

Margaret. J. Brownell, widow of David. Brownell, late of 
Company G, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry,, 


T. Price Line, late quartermaster sergeant, One hundred and 
ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Rose E. White, widow of Jacob O. White, late of Company K, 
One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, $12. 

John Hines, late of Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Austin Betters, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and Battery E, First Regiment United 
States Artillery, $24. 

Thomas Posey, late of Company G, Seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $20. 

Henry McBrien, late of Company D, Highty-ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Arthur W. Cox, late hospital steward, Nineteenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

William H. H. Ranger; late of Company B, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30, 

James M. Chambers, late of Company A. Sixty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Mary C. Galbraith, widow of William J. Galbraith, late first 
lieutenant, Signal Corps, United States Army, $12: 

Wright T. Ellison, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamin. T. Stevens, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $24: 

Richard Dent, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Jolm Rose, late of Company G, First Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, $30. 

Mark Smith, late of Company. H, Seventh Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, $55. 

William B. Knapp, late of Company C, One hundred and 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
K, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Mary P. Meade, widow of Robert L. Meade, late brigadier 
general, United States Marine Corps, $40. 

William W. Edwards, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Essie Pursel, helpless and dependent daughter of Thomas C. 
Pursel, late captain Company B, Eleventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $12. 

Andrew Schoonmaker, late of Company H, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Illinois: Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Jacob Mathews, late musician, band, Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, $24. 

George W. Fouts, late of Company A, Eightieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

George W.. McAllister, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $24. 


Charles H. McCarroll; late of Company L, First Regiment 
Vermont. Volunteer Cavalry, . $30. 

Edward: J. Miller, late of Eighteenth: and Twenty-fifth Inde: 
pendent Batteries New York Volunteer Light Artillery, $24. 

John M. Staples, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Tennes- 
see Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Harry G. Bingner, late of Company E, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Theodore Clark, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Michael Wiar, late of Companies G and B, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment: Illinois Volunteer: Infantry, $30. 

William McGlone, late of Company D, Ninety-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Alexander Wilson, late of Company A, Ninety-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Calvin Buntan, late of Company B, Eightieth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, 824. j 

Lucia W. Huxford, widow of William P. Huxfòrd,. late cap- 
tain Company G, One hundred and sixty-second Regiment: New. 
York Volunteer Infantry, and major, United States Army, re- 
tired, $30. 

James Doyle, late of Company K, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Charles O. Chapman, late of Company D; Eleventh: Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John S. Cilley, late second lieutenant’ Company B, First Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

James H. Thompson, late of Company E, One hundredth 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Benjamim F. B. Holmes, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, $30. 

Ida M. Elder, widow of Alvah Elder, late of Company K, 
Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12: 

Thomas Loughney, late of Company L, Seventh Regiment, 
and Company A, First Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 


William U. Thayer, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

John Walsh, late of Company B, Third Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Cavalry, $24. 

Marcellus E. McKellup, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $30. 

George T. Kerans, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

Byron Rudy, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, $24. 

William A. Leech, late of Company I, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, $40. 

Anna H. Fitch; widow of Butler Fitch, late captain: Eighth 
Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, $20: 

Andrew J. Fogg, late first lieutenant Company B, Third Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40: 

Otis Johnson, late of Company B; First Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, $30. 

Joseph P. Pittman, late of Company K, Sixty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

Henry G: Tuttle; late of Company E, Forty-first Regiment: 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $24: 

William Hise; late of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $30. 

James H. Morley, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment. 
Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 824. 

Frank N. Jameison, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30: 

Edward J. Moss, helpless and dependent child of Benja- 
min R. Moss, late of Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio) 
Volunteer Infantry, $12: 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed’ for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is: closed. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE: 

Mr. BORAH: I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 134. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 134) proposing an amendment to the Constitution pro- 


‘viding that Senators shall be elected by the people of the 


several States. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I propose, in the briefest pos- 
sible manner,.to discuss what is involved in the so-called Suther- 
land amendment. Before proceeding to do so, however, I desire 
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to call attention to some preliminary matters. Fifteen written 
amendments have been adopted to the Constitution of the United 
States since it was ratified. The first 10 amendments were in- 
corporated very soon after the Constitution was adopted. They 
are almost coeval with it, and have by many been termed the 
“American Bill of Rights;” in fact, most of the principles in- 
volved in those 10 articles were settled and confirmed by the 
English people in the English Revolution of 1688. 

The next two amendments—the eleventh and twelfth—were 
adopted but a short time afterwards. The eleventh amendment 
prohibits suits against a State, and grew out of a controversy 
in the State of Georgia between the State and some Indian 
tribes in that State. The twelfth amendment relates to the 
election of President and Vice President. 

Since the days of the Civil War we have adopted three addi- 
tional amendments. One, the thirteenth amendment, abolishing 
slavery; another, the fourteenth amendment, defining and pro- 
viding for the maintenance and protection of certain civil rights; 
and third, the fifteenth amendment, prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in the right to vote on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

In addition to these 15 written amendments, Mr. President, 
we have, as I conceive, substantially adopted two unwritten 
amendments. The first of these is an amendment which relates 
to the power assumed by the Supreme Court to determine 
whether the legislative department of the Government keeps 
within the pale of the Constitution. Nowhere in that instru- 
ment can we find any express grant of power to the Supreme 
Court to pass upon that question. We speak of our Government 
as a Government of three separate and distinct departments, 
each independent of the other, but in its ultimate analysis, as 
a matter of fact, that is not true, because the Supreme Court 
by judicial construction and interpretation has assumed the 
power to pass upon the question whether the legislative de- 
partment, and, for that matter, in an appropriate case, the 
executive department, keep within the pale of the Constitution. 
So that in the ultimate and final analysis, the Supreme Court 
has assumed a power over the other departments that neither 
of them have assumed in respect to the Supreme Court. : 

The Supreme Court is composed of fallible men like the legis- 
lative department, and it is quite possible that it may at times 
be mistaken as to the constitutionality of a law. The court 
itself has furnished evidence on this point in some of its re- 
versals. But, however this may be, this power, exercised by 
the Supreme Court for upward of a century, has become em- 
bedded in our judicial system and in our system of government 
so firmly that it may be treated as though it had been expressly 
written in the Constitution in the first instance. 

The second unwritten amendment which has been adopted by 
the American people is that relating to the election of President 
and Vice President. The Constitution provides, as Senators 
know, for the appointment of electors by each State in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct, and that the 
electors so appointed shall choose or elect the President and 
Vice President. The theory of the Constitution was no doubt 
that these electors should act upon their own judgment and 
volition in making a choice, but we know that as a matter of 
fact, and in practical operation, this theory has become obsolete 
and been long abandoned. The electors now and for many years 
past merely register the voice and the will of those who 
choose them, and not their own individual choice, so that it has 
thus come to pass that the President and Vice President are 
really and in substance elected by a direct vote of the people. 

Another unwritten constitutional amendment has been in 
process of adoption for a good many years and is still in process 
of adoption. I refer to the election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people instead of an election by the legislature. I lay 
less stress on the fact that the legislatures of various States 
have passed resolutions in favor of such an amendment to the 
Constitution. I lay more stress on the fact that in various 
States the people, in order to have their will enforced, in order 
to have a voice in the election of United States Senators, have 
adopted a system of primary laws under which the people vote 
directly for their candidate for Senator, and, while technically 
members of the legislature are not obliged to comply with the 
results at the primaries, yet we all know that, as a matter of 
fact, they do comply, and a member of the legislature would 
no more think of disregarding the voice of the primary in his 
State than would a presidential elector disregard the vote of 
the people who elected him. 

In other States, instead of a primary law they have adopted 
a system of instruction, through party platforms, at State con- 
ventions; and in some cases-it is by instructions of legislative 
nominating conventions. So, as a matter of fact, if we review 
and sean our whole political horizon we will find that in the 
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great majority of the States the people have taken this matter 
into their own hands, and in one form or another, either by a 
system of primary laws or by a system of instructions in party 
platforms, they have really and in substance, so far as they 
are concerned, adopted a constitutional amendment allowing 
them to express their choice for Senator as effectively as 
though they cast their votes directly for their candidate. 

Now, one of the purposes of the joint resolution under con- 
sideration is to make this so-called unwritten amendment an 
effective written amendment of our Constitution. If the pro- 
posed amendment were limited to the one single question of 
tranferring the right of election of Senators from the legisla- 
ture to a direct vote of the people, I take it there would be 
little controversy on the subject, but the joint resolution which 
has been reported and is now on the calendar and under con- 
sideration goes much further than that. 

The joint resolution reported by the Senator from Idaho and 
now under consideration is an exact copy of a joint resolution 
to amend the Constitution reported by Representative Tucker, 
of Virginia, in the Fifty-second Congress, on the 16th day of 
February, 1892. It is exactly identical with that resolution. 
Mr. Tucker, in his report, unlike the Senator from Idaho in his 
report, was candid enough to state what the entire purpose of 
the joint resolution was. The report of the Senator from Idaho 
on the joint resolution before the Senate contains this state- 
ment, and I want Senators to compare it with the report of 
Mr. Tucker on a similar joint resolution: 


This amendment— 
And I read from the report of the Senator from Idaho— 


This amendment does not propose in any way to interfere with the 
fundamental law save and except the method or mode of choosing the 
Senators. 

Now, let us see what Mr. Tucker says about the same amend- 
ment: 

Article I, section 4, clause 1, is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of nelding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 

lations, except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

t is proposed to abrogate and annul the above in so far as it gives to 
Congress any control, absolute or remote and contingent, over the elec- 
tion of United States Senators, by substituting the following language, 
or so much thereof as refers to the election of Senators: 

“ The times: places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescril in each State by the legislature thereof.” 


Here is a plain, candid, honest avowal by Mr. Tucker as to the 
effect of his joint resolution. He not only states that it changes 
the mode of electing Senators by transferring the power of elec- 
tion from the legislatures to a direct vote of the people, but he 
goes further and admits and states very frankly that it is his 
purpose—that he proposes—to utterly divest Congress of all 
regulative power over the election of Senators. In other words, 
to repeal the first paragraph of section 4, Article I, of the Con- 
stitution, already quoted. 

Mr. President, a great misconception has appeared both in 
the newspapers and in the remarks of Senators in this Chamber 
upon the so-called Sutherland amendment. I have heard many 
say-—and it has been so said in the newspapers—that the 
Sutherland amendment proposes to engraft a new provision upon 
the Constitution of the United States. There is nothing of the 
kind in that amendment. The Sutherland amendment—and it 
is similar to an amendment that I offered in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate on the same subject—simply seeks to pre- 
Serve one of the most vital and important paragraphs of the 
Constitution. That is the sole purpose of the Sutherland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I want to call your attention to this fact be- 
fore I proceed further. If the joint resolution as reported by 
the Senator from Idaho is adopted in its entirety it will leave 
us with two separate rules in reference to the election of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. By the first part of 
the joint resolution it is proposed to have Senators elected in 
the same manner as Members of the House of Representatives 
are elected, and yet if this joint resolution is adopted in its en- 
tirety we will have two rules governing elections by a direct vote 
of the people. The election of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will continue to be subject to the ultimate regu- 
lative power of Congress, will still be subject to the provisions 
of paragraph 1 of section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, while 
in respect to the election of Senators elected at a popular elec- 
tion in the same manner as Representatives in Congress are 
elected the Federal Government will have no regulative power 
at all; the entire power will be vested in the State legisla- 
tures, to the utter exclusion of Congress. 

The joint resolution not only takes away the ultimate regu- 
lative power of the Federal Government, but expressly, in exact, 
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language, confers it upon the State legislature. Let me read 
the language: 
The time— 


It not only eliminates all of paragraph 1 of section 4, Article 
I, so far as it pertains to the election of Senators, but it sub- 
stitutes in place of it the following: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

In other words, it destroys the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and then, in the next breath, it confers that power abso- 
lutely and without qualification upon the legislatures of the 
several States. 

Now, While the American people, or the most of them, I take 
it, are in favor of amending the Constitution so as to give the 
people a chance to vote directly for United States Senators, the 
great mass of the American people are utterly opposed to relin- 
quishing all Federal control over the election of Senators, op- 
posed to relinquishing the power that the Constitution now gives. 

It is the theory of our Government, and it is a theory of all 
republican forms of government, that the source of all govern- 
mental power is ultimately and finally in the people. The 
American people have, for purposes of government, established 
two separate and distinct systems of government, a Federal and 
national system and a State and local system. 

At home we are gophers, badgers, wolverines, or whatever 
our States may be, but before the world and abroad we are of 
the United States of America. We are a nation. And the peo- 
ple who established these two systems of government, Federal 
and State, are as much interested in preserving the vitality, the 
integrity, and the independence of the one as of the other of 
those systems. The constitutions, Federal and State, are pow- 
ers of attorney from the people to the respective governments, 
and the people have no desire and will not tolerate to place the 
one form of government at the mercy and sufferance of the other. 

To confer the exclusive and ultimate power of regulating the 
election of United States Senators upon the State legislatures 
would be as bad in principle, as utterly wrong in principle, as 
to confer the power of regulating the election of members of the 
legislature upon Congress, 

I was much interested in the argument of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram]. The first branch of the argument, if I 
understood him correctly, was to the effect that the States 
ought to have this power—a small matter anyway—the States 
ought to have the absolute control of the election of United 
States Senators, But in his final argument and final summing 
up he aimed to show—and that was the drift of a large part 
of his argument—that section 4 of Article I of the Constitution 
was of little value and there was no necessity for it; there were 
other sources of power to protect the Federal Government. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner] was much more 
candid. If I understood his remarks on this subject, they were 
to the effect that he and some of his friends regarded the 
elimination of paragraph 1 of section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution of such importance that unless it was eliminated and 
there was substituted for it what is proposed in the joint reso- 
lution, they would not feel warranted in yoting for the joint 
resolution. 

So we have the situation where on the one side it is argued that 
this is such a serious question, it is a matter of such serious impor- 
tance, that if you allow the people to vote directly for Senator 
of the United States you must rob the Federal Government of 
one of its great attributes of sovereignty, of its regulative 
power, and unless you are willing to do that they who thus ar- 
gue can not support the joint resolution. On the other hand, 
the Senator from Idaho maintains that it is of little moment; 
that there are other parts of the Constitution that furnish ample 
power of regulation and protection. 

Unfortunately the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] utterly 
disagrees with Alexander Hamilton. Alexander Hamilton, one 
of the leading members of the Constitutional Convention, and 
who had more to do with securing the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by the State of New York than any other statesman in 
that State, and without whose labor at that time probably New 
York would not have ratified the Constitution, regarded para- 
graph 1 of section 4 of Article I of such importance that he 
devoted three articles in the Federalist to this very paragraph 
in the Constitution—three very instructive articles or essays. 
Of course, I have not time to read them all to the Senate, but 
I want to call your attention to a part of what he says in his 
first article. I read from No. 59 of the first volume of The 
Federalist, concerning the regulation of elections: 


The natural order of the subject leads us to consider, in this pea 
that provision of the Constitution which authorizes the National Legis- 
lature to regulate in the last resort the election of its own Members. 

It in these words: “The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 


State by the 3 thereof, but the 8 may at any time by 
a o pla 


law make or alter such regulations, except as ces of choosing 


Senators.” This provision has not only been declaimed inst by 
those who condemn the Constitution in the gross, but it has been 
censured by those who have objected with less latitude and eater 


moderation, and in one instance it has been thought exceptionable by 
8 who has declared himself the advocate of every other part 
0 e system. 


Now, listen to this: 


I am „ mistaken, notwithstanding, if there be any article in 
the whole plan more com gesi defensible than this. Its propriety 
rests upon the evidence of this plain proposition, that every government 
ought to contain in itself the means of its own preservation. KOA 

It will not be alleged that an election law could have been framed 
and inserted in the Constitution which would have been applicable to 
every probable 7 4 in the situation of the country; and it will, 
therefore, not be denied that a C over elections ought 
to exist somewhere. It will, I presume, as readily conceded that 
there were only three ways in which this power could have been 
reasonably organized—that it must either have been lodged wholly in 
the National Legislature, or wholly in the State legislatures, or pe 
marily in the latter, and ultimately in the former. he last mode has 
with reason been preferred by the convention. They have submitted 
the regulation of elections for the Federal Government in the first in- 
stance to the local administrations, which, in ordinary cases and when 
no improper views prevail, may be both more convenient and more sat- 
isfactory, but they have reserved to the national authority a right to 
can! pid whenever extraordinary circumstances might render that inter- 
position necessary to its safety. 

Nothing can be more evident than that an exclusive power of 
ing elections for the National Government in the hands of the State 
legislatures would leave the existence of the Union entirely at their 
mercy. They could at any moment annihilate it or neering to pro- 
vide for the choice of persons to administer its affairs. 

„ * * * * * * 
Suppose an article had been introduced into the Constitution em- 
owerlng the United States to regulate the elections for the particular 

tates; would any man have hesitated to condemn it, both as an unwar- 
rantable transposition of power and as a premeditated engine for the 
destruction of the State governments? The violation of principle in 
this case would have required no comment, and to an unbiased observer 
it will not be less apparent in the project of subjecting the existence of 
the National Government in a similar respect to the pleasure of the 
State governments. An impartial view of the matter can not fail to 
result in a conviction that each, as far as possible, ought to depend on 
itself for its own preservation. 


That, Mr. President, as Alexander Hamilton has stated so 
forcibly and clearly, is the gist of this whole question, Are we 
ready to turn over the exclusive power of regulation over the 
election of United States Senators to the exclusive control and 
jurisdiction of the States? And why, I ask, shall we have two 
rules in this matter? If Senators and Members are both alike 
to be elected in a similar manner by a popular vote, why should 
the Federal Government in one case have the ultimate regula- 
ting power and not in the other case? Why should the Federal 
Government retain the ultimate power of regulation in one case 
and be compelled to relinquish it in the other? e 

I take it tbat in reference to that part of the resolution which 
confers the exclusive regulative power upon the State legisla- 
ture, the rule and principle of interpretation of the common law 
would apply, namely, “expressio unius est exclusio alterius.” 
That is by expressly conferring the power upon the State legis- 
latures you in effect take it entirely away from the Federal 
Government. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] to a question that he propounded 
to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carrer] the other day. I 
think the answer to it is found in the decision of Judge Bond 
of the circuit court in a case pending in the United States cir- 
cuit court for the district of Maryland. I will read the sylla- 
bus as an answer to the question propounded by the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The act of Congress 

And I take it that is the act he refers to 


The act of Congress of the 28th of 1 i 1871, as amended and 
embodied in title 26 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, more 
particularly sections 2021 and 2022, is constitutional, being authorized 
by section 4 of Article I of the National Constitution; and special 
the Federal 
the Revised 


at- 


deputy marshals of the United States will be protected b 
courts in discharging their duty under those sections o 
Statutes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roor in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator is reading from a decision? 

Mr, NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BACON. I do not know the case. 

Mr. NELSON. I was simply reading a part of the syllabus, 
and I read it for the purpose of answering the question that I 
conceive was propounded by the Senator from Iowa to the Sen- 
ator from Montana on Saturday. 

Mr. BACON. A decision of the circuit court? 

Mr. NELSON. Of the circuit court. It is in First Hughes’s 
Reports, Fourth Circuit, volume 1, 592. 

Mr. BACON. Not being familiar with that case, I venture to 
ask the learned Senator if he understands that rule to mean, in 
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the first place, that under that section it is competent to appoint 
deputy marshals to keep order at the polls and to carry out the 
provisions of law which provided for Federal supervisors? The 
particular point that I gathered from the reading of the sylla- 
bus by the Senator was that the Federal Government would 
sustain, and had the power and the duty to sustain, the deputy 
marshals in the performance of that duty; in other words, in 
the control, really, of the election. Do I understand that the 
meaning of it is that, if necessary, the military forces of the 
United States can be put at the disposition of the marshals for 
that purpose or be brought to their aid? 

Mr. NELSON. The decision does not refer to military forces, 
but merely to the duties and powers of marshals in such cases. 

Mr. BACON. Is not that the necessary consequence of it? 
Is not that the necessary meaning of it? 

Mr. NELSON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BACON. That Congress, in the first place, would have 
the right to pass a law under which the registrars would be ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government; the supervisors of the elec- 
tion would be appointed by the Federal Government; the judges 
of the election would be appointed by the Federal Government; 
the marshals. and deputy marshals would be assigned to duty 
for. the purpose of carrying out the orders of these registrars 
and supervisors and judges, and, if necessary, the Army of the 
United States would back up the deputy marshals in the main- 
tenance of that authority. Is not that the necessary meaning 
of that decision? I am not disputing the correctness of it, but 
I am simply calling attention to what it leads to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I take it that the Federal 
Government has the right, under section 4 of Article I of the 
Constitution, to regulate, protect, and guard elections for Rep- 
resentatives in. Congress, and if in any State—and we are as 
liable to have such a condition arise in the North as anywhere 
else in the country—if in any State, through lawlessness, riot, 
insurrection, or other causes, the people are not permitted to 
have a fair chance to vote either for a Member of Congress or a 
United States Senator, if the right of a direct vote for him is 
accorded, it is the duty of the Federal Government to protect 
them in that right and afford them an opportunity to exercise 
that privilege and right. It is like any other right conferred 
by the Constitution upon a citizen. If it is resisted, the Gov- 
ernment must inevitably, in order to assert its supremacy, 
resort to such force as is necessary to execute the law if there 
Is resistance to the law. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to the Senator in a moment, after 
I have stated the case more fully. In the first. place, I state 
that the Federal Government can, in the matter of regulating 
elections, adopt one of two courses. It can either adopt the 
plan of establishing election machinery of its own relative to 
the election of Federal officials like Senators and Representa- 
tives, or it can adopt the machinery of the State government. 
But in either case the Federal Government has the ultimate 
power to regulate and control the election so far as it relates 
to the election of Senators or Congressmen. 

Now I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator is entirely logical, and 
my purpose was not to take issue with the proposition which 
he had announced and which he was supporting by reference to 
authority, but for the purpose of calling attention to what would 
be the effect of the Sutherland amendment. , 

As I understand it, it is this: Of course, if the Sutherland 
amendment is adopted, the Federal Government would have 
the same power in regard to the regulation of the manner and 
the supervision of the election of Senators as it now has 
under the Constitution in the regulation of the manner and 
the supervision of the election. of Representatives. That is a 
plain proposition. 

As I understand the statement by the Senator, which I think 
is entirely correct, it is that under the recognized authority, 
the construed authority, decided by the courts, including the 
Supreme Court; the Federal Government in the case of Repre- 
sentatives now has the power which I am about to state, in 
the regulation of the manner of elections, to go forward. and 
make a law which shall provide, in the first place, for regis- 
trars by the Federal Government, appointed through district 
courts, who shall determine and register the voters who shall 
be entitled to vote at the election. 

Second. That Congress would have a right to provide in the 
law that the election, when it occurred; should be under the 
supervision of supervisors to be appointed by the district courts 
of the United States: 

Third. That in that law there could be a provision for the 
appointment of Federal judges of the election, to be appointed 
by district judges of the United States. 


Fourth. That there could be a provision in the law, as there 
has been in previous laws, for the attendance of marshals and 
deputy marshals of the United States, under the orders of the 
district courts of the United States, to maintain the authority 
of the registrars and the supervisors and the judges of election, 
to keep order at the polls and in other ways to carry. out the 
ee of the Federal supervisors and Federal judges of elec- 

ons. 

Fifth. That if the deputy marshals were not of themselves 
of sufficient power and force to thus carry out the orders of 
the registrars and supervisors and judges of election appointed 
by the Federal power, the Army of the United States could be 
called in at the election, for the purpose of seeing that that 
authority was maintained. 

As I understand it, that is the proposition as to the present 
power of the Federal Government in the supervising of elections 
of Representatives, and I take no issue with it, because I under- 
stand that to be the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The application I wish to make of it is that under the 
Sutherland amendment all that power would exist in the elec- 
5 . by a direct vote of the people. Am I correct 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; and why should it not be so, when 
we propose to elect Senators in the same manner as Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? All we ask, all that the Sutherland 
amendment implies, is that the Constitution shall be left as it is, 
and that the same rule shall apply to the election of Senators 
that applies to the election of Representatives. Where both 
are elected by a popular vote of the people I can not see any 
ground for making a distinction. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I will not now trespass upon 
the Senate to state the reasons the adoption of the Suther- 
land amendment would make a change, except that if the 
Sutherland amendment should be adopted, I shall ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate to state why, in my judgment, the 
adoption of that amendment is such a radical change as would 
materially jeopardize the safety and interest of the people of 
the different States, and the resolution if thus amended, in my 
opinion should not be adopted. 

I want to say to the Senator that I think he is logical not 
only in his construction. of the legitimate consequences of the 
original proposition, or rather the application of it to the case 
of the election of Representatives, but he is equally logical in 
saying that it would equally apply to the election of Senators 
by a direct vote of the people if the Sutherland amendment 
should be adopted and put it in the same category. 

There is one proposition upon which IT entirely differ from 
the Senator. I will not take the time now to discuss it; it has 
been discussed heretofore; but I may trespass upon the Senate 
in a degree to repeat the argument to show that the proposed 
Sutherland amendment is not a continuance of the present pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but a most radical change; that 
the same words in the Constitution if applied to different and 
changed conditions of the law may make an entirely different 
condition of law. That is a proposition, however, that I do 
not feel I should properly trespass upon the Senate now to 
discuss. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; but I would like to briefly reply to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. I will reserve my question, then, 
until after the reply is made to the Senator from Georgia. I 
do not desire to interrogate the Senator on the same point 
at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
will proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. In the first place, I find the best definition 
of what the word “manner” implies in this paragraph of the 
Constitution, “the time, place, and manner,“ in this Maryland 
case that I have quoted. Here is what the court says, and it 
is a good definition and a very brief one: 

To regulate the manner of an election is to provide the means by 
which each elector expresses his choice freely and without hindrance 
or obstruction. 

I can not see why any Senator should object to retaining in 
the Federal Government the ultimate power to regulate the 
“time, place, and manner” of holding these elections. This 
paragraph of: the Constitution has been a part of it from the 
very beginning: The regulative power is given to the States in 
the first instance, with the ultimate and final power in the Federal 
Government. The framers of the Constitution said we will 
leaye this matter, first, to the States to regulate the “time 
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place, and manner,” but in case they should fail to make proper 
regulation, in case they should be negligent of their duty, in 
case their actions should be such as to jeopardize the integrity 
and welfare of the Government, we want to reserve the ultimate 
power in favor of the Federal Government. 

It seems to me that this effort to strike down this paragraph 
of the Constitution is another mode of applying a doctrine 
which we have heard so much about among the reformers—the 
doctrine of “recall.” I think in this case it is a “recall” of a 
part of the Constitution that is aimed at. Perhaps that is a 
part of the program of reform. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me? I will yield to 
the Senator in a moment. 

I desire in this connection, and in response to the statement 
made by the Senator from Georgia a moment ago, to quote the 
following from the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Siebold 
case, One hundredth United States, page 383: 

There is no declaration that the regulations shall be made either 
wholly by the State legislatures or wholly by Congress. Congress 
does not interfere of course they may be made wholly by the State, but 
if it chooses to interefere there is nothing in the words to prevent its 
aome so, either wholly or partially. On the contrary, their necessary 
implication is that it may do either. It may either make the regula- 
tions or it may alter them. If it only alters, leaving, as manifest con- 
venience requires, the general organization of the polls to the State, 
there results a necessary cooperation of the two governments in regulat- 
ing the subject. But no repugnance in the system of lations can 
arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject is paramount, 
It may be exercised as and when Con sees fit to exercise it. When 
exercised, the action of Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts with 
the regulations of the State, necessarily supersedes them. ‘This is im- 
plied in the power to“ make or alter.“ 

Now, I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
has summoned the very great authority of Alexander Hamilton 
with respect to this matter. I wish to ask him a question in 


regard to the views of that distinguished statesman as read a | 


few moments ago. 

He says, and it is quite true, that it is necessary for a gov- 
ernment to maintain or hold the power to perpetuate itself for 
its own preservation. He says, and it is true, that with respect 
to Members of the House of Representatives the Federal Gov- 
ernment could at any time disregard entirely the provisions of 
a State in regard to elections and organize and hold within the 
States an election for Members of the House of Representatives, 
and in that way, theoretically at least, preserve the House of 
Representatives. His words seemed to imply that something 
of that kind could also be done in order to preserve the Senate 
of the United States. My question is, with these preliminary 
suggestions, suppose a State were to refuse to elect Senators, 
by what process under section 4 of Article I could the Govern- 
ment of the United States enforce the election of Senators? 

Mr. NELSON. All the Government could do would be to 
provide the proper election machinery, give the voter a full and 
free opportunity to express his choice at the ballot box, but it 
could not well compel him to vote. You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can not make him drink.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. We could provide rules and regulations for 
holding an election, but it would not be in the power of the 
Federal Government to drive the people to the polls and compel 
them to vote 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. NELSON (continuing). Any more than it would be to 
compel the people of Iowa to go to the polls and vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But we are acting here upon State govern- 
ments with regard to the House of Representatives, 

Mr. NELSON. Not when we pass—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. No; not when we pass this amendment giving 
the people the right to vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota did not allow 
me to finish. 

Mr. NELSON. Go on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We are acting upon State governments in 
so far as the regulation of their machinery for holding elections 
is concerned. If, however, we desire to substitute for a regula- 
tion, a system of our own, and give the people of the States an 
opportunity to vote at a Federal election, we could do so. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. Does the Senator doubt it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

Mr. NELSON. Can the Senator conceive of any reason, if 
we allow Senators to be elected in the same way as Members 
of the House of Representatives are now elected, for having a 
different rule in one case than in the other? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not. 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad to hear it. 


` Mr. CUMMINS. And the question, therefore, recurs with 
me—this is my personal opinion—as to the wisdom of granting 
that power to the General Government with respect to Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. NELSON. It has that power now. We do not grant it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, would there not be a differ- 
ent rule 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NELSON. In a moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not finished the question yet, and I 
think the Senator from Minnesota has not answered it. 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina when the Senator from Iowa has concluded. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will discuss these matters more connect- 
edly hereafter. 

What made me doubtful with regard to the full application 
of the quotation which the Senator read from the writings 
of Alexander Hamilton was that there is in the Constitution 
now no provision by which the Federal Government can per- 
petuate the Senate of the United States; that is entirely at the 
pleasure of the States. If the States fail to exercise that power, 
then follows a situation which can not be dealt with throngh 
the processes of the law. When that comes, it is the equivalent 
of an attempt at secession, and a higher power must intervene 
in order to protect the life of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. NELSON. That is a state of insurrection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. NELSON. That might occur in reference to the election 
of Members of the House of Representatives in the same manner. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not possible that it should occur with 
regard to the Members of the House of Representatives, unless 
the people themselves, the voters themselves, should refuse to 
exercise their franchise. 

Mr. NELSON. Such a thing is possible as well with members 
of the legislature. The State legislature is composed of men. 
If they should refuse to act in the case of the election of a 
United States Senator, and the people of a congressional district 
should refuse to vote or to go to the polls to vote for a Congress- 
man, you have exactly the same condition in the one case as in 
the other. In one case the voters are simply individual citizens, 
while in the other they are members of the legislature, but in 
either case if they abstain entirely from performing their func- 
tion and duty the same result follows. Now, I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Minnesota to say that with the adoption of the Sutherland 
amendment the same rule would apply to the election of Sen- 
ators and Members of the House of Representatives. Am I right 
about that? z 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the same power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The same rule as to the election? 

Mr. NELSON. The same rule. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, as 
to the election of Members of the House, says: 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and tho 
electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

There is a different rule. Congress fixes the-rule as to the 
election of Members of the House of Representatives, but it 
would not do so as to Senators. A 

Mr. NELSON. Bue we have in this amendment—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see any such provision. 

Mr. NELSON. We have in this very joint resolution 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like the Senator to show me that. 
The joint resolution says: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years. 

I do not think there is any such provision, so far as I can see, 
in this amendment making a different rule. 

Mr. NELSON. In what respect? 

Mr. OVERMAN. As to the qualifications of electors. There is 
nothing said here about the qualifications of electors. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. I call the Senator's attention to lines 
§, 9, and 10, on page 2. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That provision, I think, has been stricken 


out. 

Mr. NELSON. It reads: 

The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That provision is stricken out of the copy of 


the resolution I have. I suppose that is the Sutherland amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. NELSON. It is proposed to be stricken out by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, but it is a part of the 
original resolution. It is stricken out in this amended copy by 
the substitute offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Then I was misinformed. 

Mr. NELSON. So that the resolution applies precisely the 
same rule with respect to the qualifications of the electors for 
United States Senators as is applied to the qualifications of 
electors for Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has called attention to 
numerous cases—and I think the Senator from Iowa saw the 
distinction—where the Government prosecuted men for vioia- 
tions of the election laws or for interfering with the right of 
suffrage under the Federal laws. His contention was that that 
had been done under the general powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and not under the fourth section of Article I of the Con- 
stitution. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
there is a great difference beween prosecuting a man for a viola- 
tion of a Federal right, for committing an offense in violation 
of a Federal law, and regulating and prescribing rules and 
regulations as to the manner in which an election shall be 
carried on. 

It is one thing to prosecute a man for interfering as an indi- 
vidual with the exercise of the elective franchise under the 
Federal Constitution, and it is an entirely different thing for 
the Federal Government to prescribe rules and regulations for 
the conduct of that election. 

I concede that under the general powers of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, as expressed in the Yarbrough case, independent of 
‘paragraph 4 of Article I, the Federal Government has a right 
to prosecute those who interfere with the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. In this case the Supreme Court, by Justice 
Miller, said: 

The proposition that it has no such power— 


That is, the Federal Government 


The proposition that it has no such power is supported by the old 
argument often heard, often repeated, and in this court never assented 
questi on of 277 power of Congress arises the advocate 
be able to ace his finger on words which expressly 
gran “The b brief of counsel before us, though directed to the authority 
of — * body to pass criminal law: Because 
there is no express power to — 
on the voter as a means of controll 
enacted. 


uses the same language. 
fine for ting violence exerciaed 


ring on Congress 
carry into ‘execution the powers exp 
vested in the Government or any ey of it by 

laws to punish -theft or 


The court adds: 
We know of no express authori 
burglary of the Treasury of the United T data. Is there, therefore, no 
R cent per to protect the Treasury by g such theft 
ary 


Are the mails of the United States and the money carried in them t 
be left to the mercy of robbers and of thieves who may handle the mail 
because the Constitution contains no ress words of power in Congress 
to enact laws for the punishment of those offenses? The ‘principle, if 
sound, would abolish the entire criminal jurisdiction of —— courts of 
the United States and the laws which confer that jurisdictio: 

So, Mr. President, while the Government of the saat States 
has the power to enact and enforce criminal laws to punish 
men who interfere with Federal elections, to punish men who 
prevent its voters from exercising their rights as American 
citizens, under the general powers given by the Constitution, yet 
the power to regulate the manner and mode in which elections 
shall be carried on is entirely distinct, and can rest on no 
other ground than paragraph 4 of Article I of the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not want the Senator from Minne- 
sota to misunderstand my position. He seems to differentiate 
it from the position of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 
As I understood the argument of the Senator from Idaho, I 
was entirely in accord with him, and the paragraph just read, 
I think, exemplifies better than anything else could do the 
point made by the Senator from Idaho. It is true that the 
Government punishes theft under an inferential power, if you 
please, but would the Senator from Minnesota say that under 
the same power the Government had not the power to provide 
for post-office inspectors, for watchmen, and for every other sort 
of supervision and care that will prevent or would have a 
tendency to prevent the theft? 


3 8 laws necessary and 
24 ‘ted and all other powers 


the Constitution. 


Mr. NELSON. That comes under the general power of estab- 
lishing post offices and post roads. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; and therefore under the same 
general powers with regard to the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, the Government has the power to appoint inspectors, to 
appoint supervisors, to appoint whatsoever instrumentalities 
are necessary to see to it that the laws of the United States or 
the rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
are not violated or invaded. 

Mr. NELSON. That would be true under the Constitution 
as it is, but not as it will be if the joint resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho prevails. 

sai CUMMINS. Therein I differ from the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Let me read what the Supreme Court of the 
United States say on this very point. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not quite correct to say “the joint reso- 
lution of the Senator from Idaho,” but the joint resolution 
which came from the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. NELSON. The Tucker resolution of 1892. I read from 
the case of Ex parte Siebold, One hundredth United States Re- 
ports, page 383. The court say: 

The clause of the Constitution under which the power of Congress, 
as well as that of the State legislatures, to regulate 2 — — of 
Senators and Representatives arises, is as follows: The times, pl. 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa ox ahaa! 
be prescribed in each —— by the e thereof; but ne, Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the place of choosing Senators.” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. This relates to a matter that has been passed 
over, but it is in connection with what the Senator is now 
reading. I have endeavored to enumerate, and have the Sen- 
ator’s judgment upon the enumeration, as to whether or not 
it was correct, the powers which Congress can now exercise, 
under the provision of the Constitution in the regulation of 
the manner of the election of Representatives; and I asked the 
Senator’s opinion as to whether the same powers would exist 
in case the Sutherland amendment were adopted, and we 
should have direct election of Senators by the people; to which 
the Senator has properly, I think, and logically assented. 

In that enumeration I omitted one that I think very im- 
portant. It relates directly to what would be the effect of the 
Sutherland amendment. That is the question before us. 

I enumerated first the power to appoint registrars, to register 
the voters and determine who should register and who should 
not register. That is one. Second, the appointment of super- 
visors of elections; and, third, the appointment of judges of 
election. Fourth, the authorization, and not only authorization, 
but direction, that marshals and deputy marshals, under the 
orders of the district court, should be at the election to maintain 
the authority of these registrars, supervisors, and judges; and, 
if necessary, that these marshals and deputy marshals should 
be supported by the military force, to see that the orders of 
these Federal officers, supervisors, and judges of elections in 
the State should be properly carried out and their authority 
maintained. 

I enumerated all that, and there can be no question, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, that all of that can be dene 
now as to the election of Representatives, although I do not 
think there should be any such power, and if there is any such 
power in the election of Representatives, I do not wish to ex- 
tend it to the election of Senators. There is one, however, 
which I omitted, and that is they would have the still further 
power to appoint a returning board—the board which would 
canvass the returns and determine who should be declared 
elected as a Senator from the State. So that we would have 
not only the registration of voters in the States for election 
for Senators, and the supervisors of election, and the judges 
of election, and the marshals and deputy marshals, and, if 
need be, the military force of the United States in supervising 
and controling the elections, but we would have further the 
provision that the ultimate decision as to who was elected as 
a Senator and sent to this body should be by the board ap- 
pointed by the district court of the United States to canvas 
the returns and determine the result. Would not that also be 
included in one of the powers under the Sutherland amend- 
ment? 
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Mr. NELSON. The Senator does not state the question ex- 
actly as it is. The Sutherland amendment does not change the 
Constitution in any particular. It leaves it as it is. The 
enumeration that the Senator makes applies with force and 
with exact fullness to the election of en under the 
Constitution as it is. 

Mr. BACON. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. The only difference would be if we leave that 
paragraph of the Constitution untouched, leave it as it is, as it 
has existed since the foundation of the Government, it would 
place the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people on the same basis as the election of Representatives 
in Congress by direct vote. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not take 
issue with him on that at all—that is, as to the result. 

Mr. NELSON. So it is hardly correct to charge this up to 
the Sutherland amendment. The Sutherland amendment simply 
aims to leave the Constitution unbroken. There is no “recall” 
about it at all. 

Mr. BACON. I was about to say—I thought the Senator was 
through or I would not have interrupted him. 

Mr. NELSON. I am quite willing. I am always glad to have 
the Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. BACON. I know; but I did not wish to interrupt the 
Senator before he finished his statement; and I beg his par- 
don, haying done so only under a misapprehension. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not there is a change, I can not now stop 
to argue, because it would take too long. I am speaking of the 
practical result. I think there would be a great change in the 
law. I will endeavor later to show why. But, leaving that out 
of the question, the question is the practical result. The Sena- 
tor will, of course, the fact, and all of us must recog- 
nize it, that if the Sutherland amendment is adopted the rule 
with regard to the election of Senators by the people will be 
exactly the same as is now the rule with reference to the elec- 
tion of Representatives by the people. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 5 

Mr. BACON. There is no question about that; and the ques- 
tion whether or not it is a change it is not necessary to discuss 
for the purpose I have in view, which is to bring clearly to 
the attention of the Senate what will be the effect of the adop- 
tion of the Sutherland amendment, to wit, that it will put the 
control of the election of Senators under exactly the same 
power that there is now as to the election of Representatives; 
and I have enumerated what are those several powers. The 
Senator has agreed to it. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator has agreed to those I have enu- 
merated as being the powers which, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the Congress of the United States can exercise 
through the enactment of law in the control of the election of 
Representatives; and, of course, if the Sutherland amendment 
is adopted exactly the same powers will exist as to the elec- 

5 tion of Senators by the people; and I wish to add the other, and 
one which, undoubtedly, under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, would exist as to the election of Representatives, to wit, 
the power to enact into law not only that there shall be Fed- 
eral registrars and Federal supervisors and Federal judges and 
deputy marshals and military force at the polls, but that after 
all that there shall be a Federal returning board to determine 
who has been elected. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, all such things, if the Senator is 


through 
Mr. BACON. Yes. 
Mr. NELSON. All such things are liable to occur in case 


we have a state of chaos, in case the Government is disorgan- 
ized and lawlessness prevails; and it is as liable to occur in 
the North as in the South. 

I am in favor of maintaining the vitality and integrity of the 
Federal Government in this particular, not because of past con- 
ditions in the South, but because of conditions that are likely 
to come and confront us in.the North, and because I do not 
want the legislative department of the Federal Government 
placed at the mercy of the State legislatures. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

~ Mr. NELSON. Without any regard to conditions in the 
Southern States, as a matter of self-preservation, for the wel- 
fare of the people of the Northern States as well as the South, 
I insist that this paragraph of the Constitution should remain 
intact and not be repealed or amended. s 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me for 
a moment? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whem does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 
Mr. NELSON. I yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. BACON. Only a moment. The Senator will certainly 
bear me out that I have not this morning said anything about 
any section. There has been no mention about the South, the 
North, the East, or the West. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will pardon me if I did refer to 
the South. 

Mr. BACON. That is all right. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not do it in an un-Christian sense. 

Mr. BACON. I want to say to the Senator, though, that 
there was a law upon the statute books which contained all 
of the powers I haye enumerated except the power of return- 
ing boards, which they could have had and which was prac- 
tically the same thing with judges of election, which they had. 
There was a law of that kind upon the statute books with rela- 
tion to election of Representatives by the people. It remained 
on our statute books for 23 years, and it was not at a time of 
chaos or anarchy or disorder. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Minnesota allow 


me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Minnesota per- 
mit me to call his attention and that of the Senator from Geor- 
gia as well to the fact that the law to which he refers—namely, 
the enforcement act of 1870—was passed as much because of 
chaotie conditions in the city of New York and other of the 
large northern cities as it was because of conditions elsewhere. 
If the Senator will read the very voluminous report which was 
presented to the House by Mr. Lawrence he will find a recital 
of the conditions which prevailed in those great northern cities 
which, to my mind, made the passage of the law of 1870 not 
only a necessity but a patriotic duty upon the part of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BACON. I understand what the Senator from Utah has 
just said to have been addressed to the Senator from Minnesota 
and not to myself, because I said nothing about either the 
cities of the North or the conditions in the South. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota one or two plain questions. One is, Does the Sutherland 
amendment do otherwise than try to have Senators in Congress 
elected as Representatives are now elected? Is that the purpose 
of the Sutherland amendment? À 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. If the Sutherland amendment is adopted 
the balance of the joint resolution would merely transfer the 
election of United States Senators from the State legislatures to 
a direct vote of the people. 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe the Senator from Minnesota does not 
understand my question. 

Mr. NELSON. I fear I do not. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will make it a little clearer. Is it the pur- 
pose of the Sutherland amendment to elect Senators in Con- 
gress as Representatives in Congress have heretofore been 
elected? Is that the purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. The purpose and effect of adopting that 
amendment is just what I have stated. The only object of the 
Sutherland amendment is to leave that part of the Constitution 
which confers the ultimate regulative power upon Congress in 
respect to the election of both Congressmen and Senators un- 
tarnished and in full force and vigor as it has heretofore been. 

Mr. YOUNG. I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
another question. Is there anything in the Sutherland amend- 
ment involving a conspiracy against the South? 

Mr. NELSON. Not unless it may be regarded as a conspiracy 
to insist on maintaining the integrity of the Constitution as 
it is. 

Mr. YOUNG. Another question. Does this give Congress or 
the Federal Government any additional contro! over the election 
boards and those concerned in elections—powers that such 
boards do not now have in regard to the election of Representa- 
tives in Congress? 

Mr. NELSON. It does not change or increase the power of 
the Federal Government in the least. I want to say, however, 
to the Senator from Iowa that while the election laws to which 
reference has been made by the Senator from Georgia, involv- 
ing marshals and registration boards, and so forth, were enacted 
during a period of more or less lawlessness in some sections, 
and the necessity was felt in some parts at the time for their 
enactment. These laws long ago became obsolete and have 
been repealed, and are not likely to be restored as long as peace- 
ful and orderly methods of election prevail, as in recent years. 
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So long as voters are permitted to exercise the elective fran- 
chise for Federal offices freely and without intimidation, Con- 
gress will not intervene, but will leave the State legislatures 
to regulate the manner of holding elections. Congress will not 
intervene except when it becomes absolutely necessary, and as 
long as the States, no matter in what part of the country they 
may be, allow the people to exercise the elective franchise 
freely and without intimidation and restraint, Congress is not 
at all likely to return to the legislation of bygone periods. I 
for one do not believe in having such laws on the statute books 
except in case of urgent necessity. 

Mr. YOUNG. I inferred from the inquiries propounded by 
the Senator from Georgia that something new and radical was 
about to be put into the Constitution which would disturb the 
peaceful relations of the South and be a new evidence that the 
war is not over, and I wanted to know if there was anything 
in the Sutherland amendment justifying these anticipations. 
I am anxious to see no new law put on the statute books that 
shall oppress the people, and I am especially anxious that Sen- 
ators be made elective, as Representatives in Congress are now 
elected, if I can fully understand how this can be accomplished. 
The Senator from Georgia has. mystified me considerably on 
the subject; hence I make these inquiries. 

Mr. NELSON. I can tell the Senator 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. I am extremely mortified that I should have 
had such an unpleasant effect in what I have said upon the 
understanding of the Senator from Iowa. I just rise to say 
this: I have studiously avoided saying anything about any sec- 
tion. I have not mentioned the word “South” in the morn- 
ing’s debate. I have no desire to do so. On the contrary, I 
have every desire to avoid it. But the Senators seem deter- 
mined that it shall be dragged in. 

The Senator from Minnesota makes an application of it 
which I had not made and makes a direct reference to the 
question of conditions in the South, which I had not made. 
The Senator from Iowa says that what I have said has refer- 
ence to it. I have not mentioned anything of the sort and I 
will now forbear, unless Senators insist upon it. But if they 
do insist upon it we can have something to say about the 
South, and a good deal. We do not desire to say it, and have 
studiously avoided any reference to it, and yet Senators seem 
to think that it should be said and are determined that it 
shall be said. 

I will wait now, Mr. President, to see whether the Senators 
still further insist that this shall be made a sectional question. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Minnesota, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia a question as to his views upon the particular 
point under discussion. 

I gathered from the Senator’s statement that he believes the 
adoption of the Sutherland amendment would create a greater 
or a different power in Congress over the election of Senators 
by the people than now exists over the election of Representa- 
tives in Congress. Am I right in that assumption of the Sen- 
ator’s views? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have been certainly very un- 
fortunate this morning. I have mystified the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Youne], and my learned and distinguished friend 
from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] has utterly and entirely misunder- 
stood me. So far from that being the case—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator's statement 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will let me finish the sen- 
tence. So far from that being the case, I have endeavored, as 
emphatically as I could, to present the proposition that it 
would put the election of Senators, if they were held by direct 
vote of the people, under exactly the same law that now obtains 
as to the election of Representatives; and that is the particular 
thing I object to. So far from it being a different one, the thing 
I object to is it will be the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from Georgia did not 
mystify the Senator from Wyoming, but the Senator from 
Wyoming thought perhaps he misunderstood the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Now, having the clear position of 
the Senator from Georgia, that the Sutherland amendment 
gives Congress the reserve right over the election of Senators 


by the people to the same degree that it has over the election 


of Members of the House of Representatives, I understand the 
position of the Senator to be that that ought not to occur. 

Mr. BACON. I do most distinctly, and I will not trespass 
upon—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
give us his reasons on that. 

Mr. BACON. I will endeavor to do so, provided the Suther- 
land amendment is adopted. If the Sutherland amendment is 
adopted, I will have something to say. If it is not 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope the Senator will give us 
his reasons anyway, because we would be delighted to hear 
them. 

Mr. BACON. I have been trying to indicate already in the 
running debate that I shall not occupy the Senate with any- 
thing like an argument on the question if the Sutherland 
amendment is not adopted. If the Sutherland amendment is 
not adopted, I shall yote for the resolution as it came from the 
committee. If the Sutherland amendment is adopted, and the 
radical change is made which that would involve, I shall en- 
1 to give the Senate some reasons why I will not vote 
or it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, what is the condition we are in 
in respect to this joint resolution? The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], who is most zealous in securing the right of elect- 
ing Senators by the people, comes to us and, in substance, says, 
“You can have the privilege of transferring the power of elect- 
ing Senators from the legislature to the people, but you must 
agree to ‘recall’ a part of the Constitution of the United States 
that has existed from the very beginning of the Government. 
You must relinquish all ultimate regulative power on the part of 
Congress and confer it exclusively upon the States. If you will 
agree to that you can have the blessed privilege of securing this 
constitutional amendment.” 

I beg leave in this connection to quote from Justice Woods, of 
the circuit court, afterwards of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, from the case found in Third Woods, Circuit 
Court Reports, pages 196 and 197, the case of the United States 
against Goldman. The judge states the principle involved so 
clearly and forcibly that I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
while I read it: 


Section 4 of Article I, in effect, declares that the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make lations prescribing the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators. 

The purpose— 


I call the attention of Senators to this— 


The pur of conferring this power upon Congress was that the 
country might not be in danger of having no Congress through the 
indifference of the States or their hostility to the General Government. 

It was to place it out of the power of the States to prevent the elec- 
tion of a Congress by obstructive laws or in any other way. The ulti- 
mate right of regulating the time, place, and manner of choosing Repre- 
sentatives, and the time and manner of choosing Senators was therefore 
given to Congress, so that it might always be within the power of Con- 

ress to secure the election of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Story on the Constitution, sec. 817.) 

The clause of the Constitution under consideration does not confer 

rights or privileges upon the individual citizen. 


I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia to that: 


I suppose the Senator will later 


Mr. President, another branch of the argument against the 
Sutherland amendment is that because each House of Congress 
has the right to pass upon the returns, the election, and the 
qualification of its Members, therefore there could be no harm 
in eliminating paragraph 1 of section 4 of Article I from the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, the paragraphs of the Constitution in reference 
to the qualifications of Senators, and the right of each House to 
pass upon the election, returns, and qualifications of its Mem- 
bers relates only to the question of whether a Senator is 
qualified and has been duly elected. It has no bearing on the 
question of protecting the voter in the exercise of the elective 
franchise. It has no relevancy on the question of providing the 
necessary machinery for securing a free and fair election. It 
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has nothing to do with the matter of regulating elections or 
the manner in which they are to be conducted. 

Mr. President, the framers of the Constitution exhibited no 
greater wisdom in any part of the Constitution than in this 
portion that is sought to be eliminated by the pending joint 
resolution, As Alexander Hamilton, in his three papers in the 
Federalist, has well said, paragraph 1, section 4, Article I of 
the Constitution pertains to the integrity, the vitality, and the 
existence of the Federal Government; and it would be a crime 
for us to shackle our Federal Government and place it at the 
mercy and control of the State legislatures by repealing this 
paragraph. 


At present peace prevails throughout our country. The laws 


are enforced North and South. ‘There is no trouble at present 
anywhere; there is no occasion for Federal interference; but 
the time may come in the distant future—and it is as liable to 
come in our part of the country as anywhere else—when it will 
be necessary for the Federal Government to intervene in re- 
spect to Federal elections in order to maintain its integrity, its 
vitality and existence. To strip the Government of all power, 
tie it hand and foot, and place it at the mercy of the States is a 
reform that the people of this country, I am satisfied, will 
spurn. If the people of the country are given to understand 
the true nature of this joint resolution and that they are merely 
afforded an opportunity to vote directly for Senators upon the 
condition of divesting Congress of all regulative control over 
the election of Senators, and conferring such control exclusively 
on the State legislatures, they will certainly see to it that such 
an amendment to the Constitution is not ratified. There is not 
an elector who has the welfare of the Federal Government at 
heart who would not spurn such a constitutional amendment. 

We should be slow, Mr. President, to change any important 
paragraph of the Constitution. We are justified in transferring 
the election of Senators from the legislature to the people 
because the people have asked it, because the people in adopting 
primary laws, in passing resolutions at State and legislative 
conventions, have clearly indicated their intense desire to have 
such an amendment adopted. 

But there is no justification, no call, no demand for destroy- 
ing other vital parts of the Constitution, and while I have al- 
ways, from the time I have had anything to do with Federal 
legislation, been heartily in favor of conferring upon the 
people the right to elect their Senators by a popular vote in- 
stead of leaving it with the legislature, yet I will never consent 
to make the change if it is to be conditioned on relinquishing 
all power of regulating elections on the part of the Federal 
Government and placing that power wholly and entirely in 
the control of the State legislatures, thus placing the legislative 
department of the Federal Government entirely at the mercy 
of the States. 

I trust Senators will look at this question not from an 
“uplift” standpeint, not from the standpoint of the “recall,” 
but from the standpoint of the welfare of the entire American 
people, and look at it from the standpoint of what is likely 
to occur in the distant future when the strain upon our Gov- 
ernment will become greater than ft has ever been in the past. 
The historian Macaulay, in his History of England, says in one 
place—I can not quote his language exactly, but the substance 
is this—that the people of America have a large area of fertile, 
wild, and untilled land where the congested population in the 
large cities and industrial centers can go in time of stress and 
lack of work to secure homes and a living for themselves and 
their families, and as long as this condition exists there will 
be smooth sailing for the Republic and it will be no difficult 
thing to enforce the rule of republican institutions; but when 
the country becomes overpopulated, like portions of Europe, 
when the cities and industrial centers become congested, when 
men are idle and can secure no work and there is no more 
cheap land or new country to occupy and develop, then will 
come the real strain upon republican institutions. And that 
day will come, It will not be in my day. It may not come in 
the day of any of the Senators here. But the time will come 
when the United States of America will be as densely popu- 
lated as some of the most densely populated portions of the 
Old World, and then the stress and the strain will come upon 
this Government, State and Federal, as never before except in 
the Civil War. When that day arrives it will be well to haye 
our Federal Government equipped with all the powers the 
fathers of the Republic, the framers of the Constitution, 
equipped it with instead of having it stripped of some of its 
most vital powers, as would be the case if the Sutherland 
amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. BACON. Before the Senator takes his seat, or before 
he passes from that particular part of his remarks, I should 
like to make an inquiry of him. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. I want to say to the Senator 
that for his kindness in giving me a little time when I was 
urged to proceed the other night I feel like giving him all my 
time. A 

Mr. BACON. I thought it a courtesy due to the Senator. I 
do not criticize those who thought otherwise, but I was very, 
glad to endeavor to give the Senator the opportunity which he 
has so well utilized this morning. 

The question I want to ask the Senator is this: Does the 
Senator regard that it is any more important that the Federal 
Government should have the power to regulate in all its details the 
election of a Senator by the people, because the power to regu- 
late in all its details is what the Sutherland amendment means— 
does he regard it any more important that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have the power to regulate in all its details the 
election of a Senator, if such election is by a direct vote of the 
people, than that the Federal Government should have the 
power to regulate in all its details the election of a President 
of the United States? 

Mr. NELSON. That is a different question. I should cer- 
tainly think the Government ought to have something to say 
on that question. 

Mr. BACON. Very well. The Senator must recognize the 
fact that in the election of a President of the United States the 
Federal Government has not the power to regulate the manner 
of the election, so far as the question of voting at the polls is 
concerned. The Senator has said that we have an unwritten 
amendment to the Constitution by which the President is elected 
by a direct vote of the people now. 

Mr. NELSON. In that case there is not an election by a 
direct vote of the people, but indirectly, as I have suggested. 

Mr. BACON. Exactly; but still that is the effect of it, and 
the Senator has contended that it should remain so. The Fed- 
eral Government has not the power now to regulate the citizens 
when they go to the ballot box for the purpose of electing those 
officers who will select a Senator, but the Federal Government 
will have, under the Sutherland amendment, if the resolution is 
adopted, and if it should be ratified by three-fourths of ‘the 
States and become a law, the right to control the citizen in 
his exercise of the right of suffrage when he went to vote for a 
Senator. If that is to be extended in the case of a Senator, I 
suppose the Senator would advocate an additional amendment 
to the Constitution requiring a direct vote of the people in the 
election of a President, with control of the election by Congress. 

Mr. NELSON. It does not extend the power at all as to 
Senators. It leaves the power as ft now is. 

Mr. BACON. I will not discuss that proposition now. I 
pretermit that to a later day. It undoubtedly, in practical 
effect, does in effect make a change, because the election at the 
polls now which ultimately results in the election of a Sen- 
ator is not subject to the control of Congress, and if the law 
should be so changed that we should have a direct vote under 
the present provisions of the Constitution, if you please, which 
is the effect of the Sutherland amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment would then have the power to control the manner in 
which that should be held. 

But that is not the question I want to discuss now. The 
point I am bringing the Senator to is this: The ‘Senator is per- 
fectly content, I assume, that the election for President of the 
United States should remain as it is now. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. Very well, Under the present system the 
Senator's own statement is that the practical effect is that the 
election is by the people, and yet under the system now in vogue 
the Federal Government has no power to control the manner of 
the election or to prescribe any of the details of it. 

Now, if the Senator will pardon me, I will make myself en- 
tirely clear in stating the proposition. The Senator has stated 
the fact that practically the election of President is now by 
direct vote of the people in each State, and he is certainly cor- 
rect in that. He went even to the extent of saying it is a prac- 
tice so settled, so immutable, that it amounts to an unwritten 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

It is perfectly safe, according to the view of the people of the 
United States m the adoption of that unwritten amendment, 
having the exercise of the power under an unwritten amend- 
ment, to conduct the election of President of the United States 
without any possibility of Congress interfering in any manner 
to regulate the manner in which the votes shall be cast. 

Of course, the only legitimate conclusion from the Senator's 
argument is that following the amendment to elect Senators by 
the people with power in Congress to control the same, we must 
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haye another amendment of the Constitution which shall dis- 
pense with the election of President as we now have it, and give 
us an election of President by direct vote in each State, and 
of course with power in Congress to pass laws to supervise that 
election, which they now have not the power to do. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
Sota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly, 

Mr. CARTER. I submit to the Senator from Georgia that 
his proposition that the Federal Government can have nought 
whatever so say about the manner of conducting the election 
of electors is a conclusion deduced from the constitutional 
phraseology relating to electors alone. The Senator will recall 
the fact that the Constitution vests in Congress the power to 
fix the time at which the presidential electors shall be chosen 
and to prescribe the day upon which they shall meet and cast 
their votes for President and Vice President of the United 
States. This power to fix the time enables the Congress to 
prescribe the same day for the voting for presidential electors 
and Members of the House of Representatives. That has always 
been done. 

So the power that regulates the election of Representatives 
in Congress of necessity regulates the casting of votes, the 
counting of votes, if need be, the registration of the voters; and 
when registered and cast and counted freely and without re- 
straint, fraud, or violence to interfere for the Member of Con- 
gress, the right is, of course, exercised in the same manner as to 
the presidential electors. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose that the legislature of a State should 
provide that presidential electors should be appointed by the 
legislature of that State, which they may do—— 

Mr. NELSON. They may do it under the Constitution as it is. 

Mr. BACON. Of course they can. 

Mr. BORAH. And they have done so. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. That could be done. 

Mr. BORAH. What would be the pertinency of the Senator's 
suggestion then? 

Mr. CARTER. That in practical operation from the beginning 
the same power that regulates the election of an elector regu- 
lates the election of Members of Congress. I concede that the 
State might provide that the legislature should choose the 
electors. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I wish to say to the Senator from Montana that there 
have been States which did elect their electors in that way. 
If I recollect aright, the State of South Carolina elected its 
presidential electors up to the time of the Civil War by its 
legislature. 

But there is still a more direct answer to the Senator from 
Montana. The Senator’s argument is that with the power in 
Congress to prescribe the day upon which the electors shall be 
elected, and the power in the Congress also to prescribe the day 
on which the Representatives shall be elected, by prescribing 
the same day in each case necessarily the control which they 
exercise over the election in the case of Representatives would 
extend to the case of the election over the presidential electors. 
That is the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly competent for the State to have 
two elections on the same day and prescribe that, apart from 
the election of Representatives, the voters for presidential elec- 
tors shall vote in a different house and in a different box alto- 
gether, and under a different registration and under a different 
supervision in every particular. There is no possible ground 
upon which the argument of the Senator can rest, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand the inquiry of the 
Senator from Georgia, it is why should the Constitution make 
a difference as between the election or appointment of elec- 
tors for President and the election of Representatives? 

Mr. BACON. No; the Senator has not correctly stated it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the Senator’s inquiry, then? 

Mr. BACON. I was replying to what the Senator from Min- 
nesota had said, drawing the contrast, according to his own 
statement, between the effect of the law in the election of 
President from the effect of it in the election of Representa- 
tives. Of course, it is conceded that in one case it is a State 
officer and in the other it is not. The elector is a State officer 
and the Representative is not a State officer. The question, as 
phrased by the Senator from Utah, is one, of course, very 
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easily answered, but that was not my question. My question 
was this: The Senator from Minnesota had presented a -very 
earnest and strong argument in support of the proposition that 
it was essential to the safety of the Government, essential to 
the interest and the welfare of the people at large all over 
the United States, that the election of a Senator, if it was by 
direct vote of the people, should be under the control of the 
Federal Government if the necessity, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, should arise for that to be. 

The Senator had previously said that we had an unwritten 
amendment of the Constitution under which the President of 
the United States is now in effect not elected by presidential 
electors, but, in practical effect, elected by a direct vote of the 
people in each State. I had simply replied to see whether or 
not the latter, the other branch of the argument of the Senator 
from Minnesota, was one founded in great necessity. If it be 
true that a direct vote of the people for the President under 
State control is now practically the law under an unwritten 
constitution, and the people are content with it and safe with 
it, why should they not be safe and content with it if we had 
an election of Senators by a direct vote of the people also under 
State control. The effect is the President is now elected by a 
direct vote of the people with no power in the Federal Govern- 
ment to supervise the election. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But they may fix the time. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, but that is a minor matter, and not 
the manner. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And the time is stricken out of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BACON. Not the manner. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But the time is very essential to 
uniformity. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator wants the time; I am perfectly 
willing that the Federal Government should fix the time of the 
election, but not the manner. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me, the 
ease he puts is not a parallel case. The manner of electing 
presidential electors, if the Senator will refer to the Consti- 
tution he will see is put on the same ground as electing members 
of the legislature. 

Mr. BACON. Of course. 

Mr. NELSON. Members of the legislature are elected under 
the present system by the State governments, and under the 
Constitution as it reads to-day the States elect presidential 
electors the same as they do the members of the legislature and 
Congress. The Constitution leaves the election of the electors 
untrammeled and free, just as the election of members cf the 
legislature. Here is the language of the Constitution: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct— 

The Senator is correct; the State of Sonth Carolina hefore the 
Civil War did select, if I recall it, their presidential electors by 
the legislature. 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed an elector, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. Then in this connection let me read the fol- 
lowing: 

The Congress may determine the time of 3 the electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

Now, in reference to presidential electors the situation is 
exactly the same as with reference to the election of members 
of the legislature. Under the present system the Federal Goy- 
ernment does not interfere with the election of members of 
the legislature; it does not interfere with the manner of 
the election of the electors; but you propose now to change the 
system of electing Senators from an election by the legislature 
to a vote by the people. If you proposed the same change in 
respect to the election of President by a direct vote of the 
people, instead of through the instrumentality of electors, you 
would be confronted with the same question as in the case of 
Senators. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NELSON. I will be glad to yield to both Senators, 

Mr. BACON. I wish only to answer what the Senator said 
in reply to what I said, if the Senator from Utah will par- 
don me, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to supple- 
ment what I said with a few words? It will take only a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Minnesota to the further fact that under the Constitution 
Congress is given the power to regulate the manner in which 
the members of the legislature shall discharge their duty. 
They become the electors of the Senators. But the Constitu- 
tion with reference to the electors of the President retains the 
provisions as to the manner in which those electors shall dis- 
charge their duty. So the Constitution amply provides for reg- 
ulating the manner in which the ultimate electors for Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and the President shall be elected. It 
carries the same scheme all the way through. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? á 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The manner of selecting the electors in the 
first instance is under the control of the State legislature. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Precisely. It is under the control of 
the State, under the control of the legislature, just as the elec- 
tion of members of the legislature is under the control of the 
State, or under the control of the legislature, which acts for 
the State in such a matter. But the thing I am calling atten- 
tion to is that the Constitutidn itself provides ample power for 
the Federal Government regulating the manner in which the 
electors of these various officers shall discharge their. duty. 
In the case of the Representatives it is the people who elect; 
they are the electors. So Congress regulates the manner in 
which they shall discharge their duty. In the case of Senators 
it is the legislature who constitute the electors, and Congress 
may regulate the manner in which they shall discharge their 
duty. In the case of the President it is the electors provided 
for in the Constitution who elect the President, and the Consti- 
tution itself regulates the manner in which those electors shall 
discharge their duty. ; 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
do not think any of us are entirely ignorant or uninformed as to 
what the law now is as to how a member of the legislature is 
elected or how a presidential elector is elected, but the question 
that I wanted to hear answered from my distinguished friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] was this: The proposition now 
is to change the constitutional provision with reference to the 
manner of the election of a Senator so as to vest it in the 
people direct, to be voted for by them, and the contention of the 
Senator is that if vested in the people it would be unsafe to 
let the people exercise that right in any other way than they 
now exercise it in the case of a Representative. That is the 
contention of the Senator, and he argues that with great ear- 
nestness and force. 

The Senator has said that we have had 15 amendments to the 
Constitution in the formal way; that we have got 2 others 
which were informal, but are practically as binding as if they 
had been thus formally enacted, adopted, and ratified; and one 
of them that, whereas under the Constitution electors were to 
be elected, and they were to exercise the free choice in the selec- 
tion of some one as a President, yet by the unwritten amend- 
ment, which is universally recognized and as much in force 
as if it had been formally adopted, that has been done away 
with, and now, by the universal consent of the people to this 
unwritten amendment, the President of the United States is 
practically elected by direct vote of the people in each State, 
under which unwritten amendment there is no possibility of 
the Federal Government exercising any infiuence or any control 
as to the manner in which that direct vote shall be cast. Now, 
the question that I ask the Senator is this: If under the un- 
written amendment, which is thus of force and thus univer- 
sally recognized, it is safe for the electors to go to the ballot 
box and vote without Federal supervision, why is it necessary, 
if we make a similar change in a written and formal amend- 
ment as to the election of Senators, that there should be that 
Federal control and supervision? Why in the one case any 
more than in the other? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I find it difficult to compre- 
hend the drift of the Senator’s question. The same argument 
applies to this proposition to transfer the election of Senators 
from the legislatures to the people. As a matter of fact, in 
the Senator’s own State—I think by the primary law—the peo- 
ple have assumed that right, and determine at popular elections 
who is to be the Senator, and the members of the legislature 
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adhere to that choice. It is the same in many other States. 
But now it is proposed to ratify that power and to change the 
mode of electing Senators by the State legislatures to a direct 
vote of the people. 

The Constitution puts the election of presidential electors on 
a parity with the election of members of the legislature—that 
is, it leaves the States to prescribe the manner in which a mem- 
ber of the legislature and a presidential elector shall be elected 
or appointed; but when so elected or appointed that presiden- 
tial elector exercises his function conformably to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States which prescribes the time 
not only when he is to be chosen but the time when he casts 
his vote. We have a federal statute, supplementing the Consti- 
tution, prescribing the manner in which these electors shall cast 
their votes. They meet at their State capitals and vote by 
ballot. A record is kept and that record is certified and sent 
here to the President of the Senate. That is covered by the 
twelfth amendment to the Constitution. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Georgia to Article XII of the amendments 
to the Constitution. That article reads: 

The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the m voted for as President and in distinct ballots the 
person vo for as Vice President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President and of all persons voted for as Vice 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 

That prescribes the whole modus operandi; it lays down the 
entire rule and regulation in respect to this matter, except the 
mere election of the electors, and that is left to the State, as it 
is in the case of the members of the legislature. There is no 
analogy in the point the Senator put between this case and the 
e the election of a Senator by the popular vote of the 
people. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will ask him the question in a little different shape. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Senator—and a very correct state- 
ment—there has been an unwritten amendment of the Constitu- 
tion agreed to by the people of the United States, under which 
the people in each State now, in practical effect, vote directly 
for President, and the electors are the mere conduit pipes to 
bring that vote here to be counted. That system has been in 
operation ever since he and I can recollect; it has been prac- 
tically the law of this land for over a half a century, as much 
so as if it were written in the Constitution. Now, I want to ask 
the Senator this question: Suppose it should be deemed im- 
portant, not simply to have it an unwritten law, but to frame an 
amendment to the Constitution which would do away with the 
electors and give the people of each State the right to vote 
directly for President in that State, would the Senator deem it 
absolutely essential to prescribe in that case that Congress shall 
have the right of supervision over those who cast the votes at 
that election? 

Mr. NELSON. That question has not arisen and is not in- 
volved in this case. Different conditions might prevail in ref- 
erence to the election of a President, 

Mr. BACON. Well, I want to know if the Senator is satis- 
fied with the electoral conditions as they now exist in the elec- 
tion of President of the United States? 

Mr. NELSON. I am quite content with conditions as they 
now exist. 

Mr. BACON. As to the election of President of the United 
States? ; 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 7 

Mr. BACON. Very well; now, if the proposition 

Mr. NELSON. What I meant by my statement in reference 
to the election of President was, that though still operating 
through the form of presidential electors, in the matter of the 
election of President, the people have nevertheless to a large 
extent taken the bit into their own mouths, and really exercise 
a direct influence on the subject. 5 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Just as they do in the matter of the election 
of Senators. I called that an unwritten amendment, though 
perhaps not accurately. 

Mr. BACON. Yes; I think quite accurately; and under that 
unwritten amendment the people are now electing a President 
of the United States practically by direct vote of the people, 
with no power in Congress to supervise that election, 

Mr. NELSON. There is no proposition to change the Con- 
stitution in that respect. When such proposition comes before 
the Senate, if I am a Member of it, and it is accompanied with 
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a proposition to divest the Federal Government of all control 
in respect to the election of President, I will be ready to meet 
that question, but it is not before us in the joint resolution 
which is now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I rise merely to call atten- 
tion to a fact which some Senators seem to me to have over- 
looked, a provision in the Constitution which distinctly gives to 
Congress the power to regulate the election of electors, and that 
is the second paragraph of the fourteenth amendment. It gives 
Congress the power to enforce the right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote for presidential electors according to law 
and in express terms. That is an element of control that is as 
far-reaching as any other provision in the Constitution respect- 
ing the right of Congress to prescribe the qualifications of the 
voter for electors. It fixes the penalty; it provides that no 
State shall deprive the qualified voters of the right to vote for 
electors. The fact that it is not involved in the consideration 
of this joint resolution does not militate against its force as an 
argument that the Constitution has given to Congress the right 
to exercise a prescribed power. It says that no State shall pre- 
vent a citizen possessing the qualifications enumerated in section 
2 of the fourteenth amendment from an equal right to partici- 
pate in the election of presidential electors and members of the 
legislature. See how far that may go and to what extent Con- 
gress may exercise power under that amendment. That is the 
equivalent of the exercise of the power involved in the joint 
resolution under consideration. It prescribes a penalty, not op- 
tional, but arbitrary. I have been listening for some Senator to 
call attention to it, but it has not been done, and I merely wished 
to refer to it, not desiring further, unless necessary, to partici- 
pate in the discussion of the question. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is apparently correct. The pro- 
visions of the twelfth amendment—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Section 2 of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. The twelfth amendment and the provision 
to which the Senator refers, section 2 of Article Ax 

Mr. HEYBURN. They are to be read together. 

Mr. NELSON. They are to read together; and they clearly 
give the Federal Government the control over the election of 
electors. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The General Government could declare an 
election void under its general power. While the penalty pre- 
scribed refers only to the representation in Congress, yet it 
recognizes the right of Congress to enforce its own laws. 

Mr. NELSON. While all that is true, Mr. President, the dis- 
cussion has proceeded recently on what might be termed aca- 
demic lines. It has had reference to what would be the status 
of the case in respect to the election of a President and what 
we ought to do in that case. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HeEyYBURN] has stated that proposition clearly. Taking the three 
provisions of the Constitution together—and I have quoted those 
provisions—the provisions of Article II of the Constitution, 
relating to the election of the President, the provisions of the 
twelfth amendment, and the provisions of the second section 
of the fourteenth amendment, these constitutional provisions 
all combined give the Federal Government as complete control 
over the election of the electors as it now has over the election 
of Representatives and Senators. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like, while the Senator has the 
floor, to make this suggestion as carrying the principle into the 
question under consideration: It is provided in express terms 
in the same amendment and in the same section that the Con- 
gress can have the same supervision over the election of mem- 
bers of the legislature in a State. The hand of Congress may 
reach down as far as the legislature to enforce a fair election. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I state the two propositions, because I want 
the first to apply as an answer to the question in regard to 
presidential electors, and I want the second to apply to the 
question of United States Senators, because the reason of the 
amendment was to protect the purity and the fairness of elec- 
tions for members of the legislature, not because of the duties 
they had to perform in the State, but because of the duty that 
they had to perform in electing United States Senators. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the same rule—and I am 
greatly obliged to the Senator from Idaho who has made the 
matter perfectly clear, much clearer than I could have done— 
the same rule applies practically to the election of presidential 
electors as to the election of members of the legislature. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And incidentally to the election of Senators. 

Mr. NELSON. It is under the fourteenth amendment and 
the other provisions of the Constitution which I have quoted 


that the Congress of the United States still has the ultimate reg- 
ulative power. Mr. President, I have already occupied much 
more time than I intended at the outset, but this has been 
largely owing to the many most instructive and suggestive 
questions that have been from time to time propounded to me. 
I will conclude by again stating that while I am heartily in 
favor of amending the Constitution so as to provide for the 
election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the peo- 
ple, I am unwilling to have the granting of such an amendment 
coupled with the condition that the Federal Government shall 
relinquish all control over Federal elections, and shall be bound 
hand and foot and be placed at the mercy of the State legis- 
latures. I would not want the members of the State legisla- 
tures in the matter of their election subject to the control of 
the Federal Government; neither do I want the legislative de- 
partment of the Federal Government, or any branch of it, sub- 
rogated to the exclusive regulation and control of the legisla- 
tures of the States. The legislative department of each goy- 
ernment—Federal and State—should be left entirely free and 
independent within its own orbit. This is the vital principle 
of our dual system of government, and the maintenance of this 
principle is essential to our continued existence and prosperity 
as a Nation. The people are as anxious to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the National Government as their State governments, 


and they have no desire to place the National Legislature at . 


the mercy of the State legislatures. I append a copy of the 
joint resolution to my remarks: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
that Senators shall be elected by the people of the several 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives o, 
States of America in Congress assemb (two-thirds of eac: 
curring therein), That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States, and in lieu of so 
much of paragraph 2 of the same section as relates to the filling of 


roviding 
tates. 


the United 
House con- 


vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragraph 1 of section 4 of said Article 
I, in so far as the same relates to any authority in Congress to make 
or alter regulations as to the times or manner of holding elections for 


EE, e following be proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 

tion, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 

„ when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
es: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
3 requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 


n in the 
rity of s 
Provided 


until the people fill the vacancies by 


“This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
= re 5 any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
nstitution.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I had understood that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] desired to speak at this time. 
We are not yet ready for the yeas and nays on this matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we will either have’ the yeas 
and nays or somebody will speak. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is one of those state- 
ments that perhaps had not been thought over before making. 

Mr. BORAH. No, sir; I have thought it over carefully. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Idaho 
is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 


Montana? 

Mr. CARTER. I ask if the Senator will permit me an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I think it is quite clear that a vote can not 


be reached between now and the hour of 2.30, when a special 
order will obtain, yet it is desirable that a vote be taken on the 
pending amendment at some time of which Senators will be ad- 
vised somewhat in advance. I therefore suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran], in charge of the joint resolution, inas- 
much as the time is well disposed of for to-morrow and the day 
following, that he now ask—or, if he does not care to make the 
request, I will prefer the request—that a yote be taken on the 
Sutherland amendment at, say, 4 o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon. I present that with the permission of the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I prefer that the Senator from 
Montana would permit those in charge of the joint resolution 
to make these suggestions. 
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Mr. CARTER. I suggested to the Senator that he prefer the 
request; or, if not, that I would be glad to prefer it. I with- 
draw the request for unanimous consent, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Idaho yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes; for a limited purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to proceed with this 
matter at all times when we can proceed with it when we are 
not disposing of other business which has precedence. I think 
we can dispose of this subject to-morrow after the other mat- 
ters of which notice has been given for the day have been dis- 
posed of. For that reason I do not think it is proper that we 
should delay a vote until Thursday. There is a vast amount of 
other business that ought to be attended to, and if we could 
dispose of the pending joint resolution a day previous to that 
we ought to do so. 

Mr. CARTER. Very well, Mr. President, I have withdrawn 
the request. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, inasmuch as there seems to 
be nothing before the Senate except the senior Senator from 
Idaho, no suggestion having been made by the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] except that it might be well to do 
something, we shall have to proceed with the consideration 
of this measure.. I do not know whether my colleague desires 
to ask for unanimous consent or not. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to proceed to a vote if there is no one 
who desires to discuss the question. If there is anyone who 
wishes legitimately to discuss it who has not had an opportunity 
to do so and will say so, then another consideration arises. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that implies that a Senator 
must have the permission or approval of the junior Senator 
from Idaho. While we are considering a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, I do not think there 
is any proposition before the Senate to amend the rules of this 
body. I have not heard it mentioned. 

Mr. President, this great question is being rushed along as 
though it were a proposition before a township meeting, and 
one in which only the present generation or the existing òthice- 
holders were interested. The generations that have gone before 
us may not be interested in it, but the generations that live 
to-day and those that are to live hereafter have a vital interest 
in it. We are bound to consider it from the standpoint of to-day 
and to-morrow and forever, because when the Constitution is 
changed we can not contemplate that it will be changed again 
or returned to the existing status. So that it becomes a matter 


of such grave import that I am not at all deterred from occupy-. 


ing the time of this body by the urgency of haste. 

The days of the week and the weeks and the months of the 
year have no terror for me. There is no measure pending of 
equal importance. If we are going to begin undermining the 
fundamental law of the land by adopting the joint resolution 
under consideration to-morrow, the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] in regard to presidential 
electors will probably be before us, and on another day other 
proposals of change will confront us or those who follow us, 
and the error of to-day, should we commit an error, will be 
cited in justification of the proposed changes. 

Whenever you make it easy to change the Constitution, when- 
ever the country is educated to the belief that it is a matter of 
minor importance, then the whole Constitution is in danger. 
You will next be confronted with the proposition that about 
seven States have already made, that we call a constitutional 
convention and open the door for the reconsideration of the 
wisdom of our fathers and the experience of a century and a 
quarter. That will be the next. That is the question of the 
hour. 

We are being admonished that the States have demanded 
that the change be made. Well, the States have no right to 
make a demand except in the manner prescribed by the Consti- 
tution, A Senate that would assume to act upon an irregular 
or an unauthorized demand for a change in the Constitution 
would be unworthy to exist. Article V of the Constitution, that 
prescribes the manner in which the Constitution shall be 
amended, is the absolute rule of action that can not be varied 
from. If we were to vary from it in the interest of conven- 
jence we would be untrue to our oaths of office and unworthy to 
sit as Members of this body. When that article says that Con- 
gress, upon the request of a certain number of States, shall call 
a constitutional convention, that is what it means, and it does 
not anthorize action in any other direction than that named in 
the Constitution. When the Constitution says that Congress 


may of its own motion submit an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to the legislatures of the States, it does not mean that 
Congress may call a constitutional convention. There is no 


more important question than that of keeping these two paths 
marked out for us utterly and absolutely distinct. You can not 
merge them. One of them has nothing to do with the other. 

When a constitutional convention is called the result of such 
a convention is submitted to the people and not to the legisla- 
tures. When Congress submits an amendment, it goes to the 
legislatures and not to the people. 

Mr. President, a few days since I called attention to the ques- 
tion that was before the Senate, and we, just as a court in 
the trial of a case, must keep the real question before us, be- 
cause our responsibility is as to that issue and no other. It 
would be difficult to tell sometimes for those who might be 
listening to this debate whether we were going to amend the 
Constitution by a vote of the people or whether we were going 
to amend it by a vote of the legislatures of the States. You 
ean not confuse them; they are distinct, just as distinct as the 
first and the fifteenth or any other two amendments to the 
Constitution. 

I have no sympathy with this plea for haste. I am not in a 
hurry to amend the Constitution of the United States, and the 
people have not been in a hurry and are not to-day. I mean 
the thinking conservative people of the United States. I do not 
mean the handful of people who gather on the street corner and 
who have in view some gain that may come to them by amend- 
ing this great Charter. I do not refer to the 112 or the 120 
men who may be elected to a legislature. Their views are 
worth no more than are those of an equal number of men who 
are not elected to a legislature upon the action of the Senate in 
sending down to them a proposal to amend the Constitution of 
the United States. They are merely individuals in the legisla- 
ture except when they act in pursuance of the provisions and 
powers which the Constitution makes on their behalf. 

Do the people of the United States want to amend the Con- 
stitution on their own responsibility or do they want to amend 
it on the responsibility of the Congress of the United States 
and the legislatures? One of the grounds most seriously in- 
sisted on is that the legislature is not a fit tribunal to elect 
Senators and therefore that the duty should be vested in the 
people who make the legislatures—that is one of the argu- 
ments—that the legislatures are not fit; that they are not to be 
trusted; and yet you propose to intrust them with passing upon 
the work proposed to be done under this joint resolution. Are 
they better equipped, more to be trusted, in determining whether 
or not they will amend the Constitution than they are to be 
trusted in selecting a Senator? There is not in the lifetime 
of any legislature a duty of responsibility equal to that of 
passing upon an amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, no legislature in the United States has been 
called upon to exercise so high a duty in half a century, and 
none had been called upon to exercise so high or responsible a 
duty in the 50 years that preceded that period. The amend- 
ments that were submitted at the close of the war were amend- 
ments deemed in that hour to be absolutely necessary in the 
light of new conditions that had come about. They were not 
amendments intended to enable juggling over a seat in this 
body to be made easy or more convenient. They were amend- 
ments that in that evil hour seemed to the people necessary as 
a basis of the reorganization of the disrupted conditions that 
followed the war. 

What is wrong with the method of selecting Senators? Upon 
what does this imaginary cry of the people rest? I asked the 
other day why the Constitution should be amended, because no 
one had been considering or discussing that feature of the 
question. They seemed to take it for granted that the Constitu- 
tion should be amended and amended at once, but they gave no 
reason based upon the result of the present system or the 
present provisions of the Constitution. Did any Senator tell 
you that it was because the legislatures had proven themselves 
incompetent? Has any Senator suggested that under the exist- 
ing provisions of the Constitution the standard of the Senate of 
the United States individually and collectively has been lower 
than it should be? Has anyone suggested that you would 
purify the Members of this body and the body itself of any eyil 
that was pointed out? 

I want to know the reason when I am asked to do an extraor- 
dinary thing. There is no presumption in favor of extraordi- 
nary action either by an individual or in any walk of life. The 
wise man, the conservative man, always wants to know, when 
he is asked to do an unusual thing, why “upon what do you 
base this request for a change,” even in the slighter affairs of 
life? Is it not much more important that in great measures of 
this kind some reasons for the change should be given? 

They have been fighting here for days and weeks trying to 
prove that it would do no harm.. Are we to change the Constitu- 
tion because it would not do any harm to change it? No, Mr, 
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President, that rule must not be applied. It should not be ap- 
plied in legislation which is only temporary in its character and 
application. We should not pass a law because it can do no 
harm. We should only enact a law because it carries with it 
new and better conditions than the existing law. 

i do not charge inattention on the part of Senators when I 
suggest that they have devoted their time entirely to seeing 
how tolerable would be the condition should the change be 
made. I invoke the spirit that actuated Webster when he said, 
I Lave not leaned over to look into the future to see how toler- 
able would be a condition” then under consideration. I am 
not looking into the future to see whether or not the Govern- 
ment could stand the strain. I am looking for a reason in this 
hour and this moment for entering upon the change, and I have 
not heard any reason given. Is it ambition that some one 
should want to be known hereafter as the man who changed the 
Constitution of the United States or amended it? Is it ambi- 
tion that some man or some men have failed under the system 
that has stood the test of a century to obtain that which he 
wanted and, failing to get it, seeks to brush away the barrier 
that stood between him and his ambition? Is that it? 

These are pertinent questions, and they are questions that 
will have to be answered to the people; and when I speak of 
the people I do not mean these coteries that stand for any 
change that may be convenient to them. 

When the legislatures have demanded that a constitutional 
convention should be called, it has at different times grown 
from a different inspiration. When the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held, in the exercise of its equity jurisdiction, 
that certain combinations of men could not trample upon the 
rights of other men because of the constitutional protection for 
life and property, those people have demanded that the Con- 
stitution be changed; but was their demand based upon any 
principle that would receive the sanction of a Senator on this 
floor—that the Constitution should be changed so that they 
might trample upon the rights of other men under the law? 
That is not a reason. 

When the Supreme Court of the United States has held in 
other cases—and I need not enumerate them—that the people 
could only go so far in the pursuit of their fancies, then those 
people have demanded that the Constitution be changed. It 
will be an evil hour, Mr. President, when the Constitution of 
the United States is changed in times of peace, prosperity, and 
average happiness. It should be changed only upon such an 
urgent demand as affects the prosperity of the people, their 
happiness in their homes. What condition exists in the homes 
to-day affecting the happiness and prosperity of the people 
that would be improved by the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion? What is the condition confronting the people that would 
be affected, and I mean the condition of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness? How would those conditions be im- 
proved by changing the manner of electing the Senators of the 
United States from the people’s chosen and selected representa- 
tives? 

I am looking for a reason. I am taking the personal responsi- 
bility of trying to find one from an analysis of existing condi- 
tions. I have had none suggested to me. So I have started out 
on u personal investigation of this question to see whether or not 
the health or the happiness of the people, either individually or 
in total, would be improved—not affected, but improved—by 
the adoption of this joint resolution. 

If it was a controversy over the enactment of a statute, if we 
did not like it, if it did not work well, we could repeal it at 
some other session of the Congress; but we are undertaking a 
permanent change that is not subject to repeal except by the 
same power that makes it. Does it recommend this joint reso- 
lution to your judgment that might be changed again in order 
to improve it, or to revert to existing conditions? 

Does that recommend to your minds a suggestion to change 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. President, it was this Constitution as it is to which we 
pledged our faith and our conscience when we stood up to take 
the oath of office. It was this Constitution to which we have 
devoted our duty and our services. The question has never 
been before the American people in such form that they could 
express their opinion upon it. No sufficient number of States 
have requested that it be changed by either method. About 17 
States haye asked for a constitutional convention—perhaps 
more. Not to exceed seven States have asked that Congress 
submit amendments—asking it without authority. When the 
law says that upon a petition of 20 citizens a certain thing may 
be done, it is no more proper to do it upon the petition of 19 
than it is upon the petition of 2. When the Constitution says 
that amendments may be submitted upon the request of two- 


thirds of the States, acting through their legislatures, one less 
than two-thirds does not constitute a petition of which we can 
take notice. There is no rule of “ pretty near” in this matter. 
The Constitution fixed it on arbitrary lines, and we are bound 
to respect them. The Senate that would submit this to a consti- 
tutional convention on one less than the number required by the 
Constitution would perform an illegal act, in violation of the 
Constitution. 

We are not acting, and we have no right to claim as a basis 
of our action anything by virtue of the requests of men who 
happen to be members of the legislatures to-day and who will 
perhaps not be members of the legislature to-morrow. We have 
no right to regard their petition other than as a petition of indi- 
viduals, not as a legislature or as members of a legislature. A 
citizen of the United States, whether he has taken an -official 
oath or otherwise, if he has enjoyed the rights of citizenship, 
is bound to uphold and defend the Constitution with his life, 
if necessary—in his official position if he holds one; in the walks 
of private life, if he acts the part of a citizen there. 

I wonder if any Senator thinks this question has been thor- 
oughly discussed or that the consideration of this joint resolu- 
tion has been exhausted. If he does, he never was more mis- 
taken in his life. If you were to send this joint resolution or 
the result of it to the legislatures of the States, to those bodies 
which you would have us believe are incompetent to perform the 
constitutional duty invested in them, what result would you 
get? Do you think they would divest themselves of that high 
prerogative with which the Constitution invests them and refer 
it to unorganized government—transfer the responsible action 
of the members of the legislative body of the State, chosen by 
the people, to the ward politician? Is the selection of a Sena- 
tor safer in the hands of those who at the polls in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of places in the United States would act 
separately, without any preparation of mind, to elect a Senator? 
Do you suppose that the average voter is better equipped to 
perform this duty than his selected representative? 

Suppose, for instance, there were a charge of bribery against 
a Senator who appeared at the door of this Chamber to take 
his seat, and we were to refer the matter to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and that committee were to start out 
to investigate charges of bribery in a dozen or more States in 
the Union, any one of which charges being sustained would 
deprive the Member of his seat, What kind of an experience 
would they face? Instead of investigating the conduct of 100 
or 200 men, they would have to investigate the conduct of a 
hundred thousand or more men. They would then have to de- 
termine whether or not this or that poll list was pure. 

I haye in my mind a case of which I read yesterday, where a 
ballot box—I believe two ballot boxes—within a short distance 
from Washington, disappeared, so that there could be no re- 
count. I read that within 24 hours. Suppose the election of a 
Senator was involved and the result depended upon the count 
of the ballots in those stolen or destroyed ballot boxes; what 
kind of a condition would you face? One preferable to that of 
to-day? I hardly think so. 

Out of 1,200 men—and I use the round figures—who have 
been elected as Members of this body you have found that in 
7 cases there was corruption in their election. 

Mr. President, you can not find a better record than that in 
any business body or political body in this country. It is in 
some sections and by some people fashionable to charge the man 
with whom they differ with being corrupt, making irresponsible 
charges of fraud which they are seldom able to justify. 

Mr. President, the consideration of the Sutherland amend- 
ment is of the first importance, but it has been pretty thor- 
oughly discussed. I have directed my remarks against the 
whole principle involved. The Sutherland amendment is an 
amendment to the joint resolution, but not to the Constitution. 
There is some objection urged to the Sutherland amendment, 
which is the equivalent of supporting a proposition to amend 
the Constitution as represented by the Sutherland amendment. 
But I have not given myself much trouble over the Sutherland 
amendment. I shall vote for it, because that is a vote not to 
| disturb section 4 of Article I, and inasmuch as I am opposed to 
| disturbing the Constitution at all, I shall, in order to be con- 
| sistent, vote for that amendment. 
| Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if agreeable to the Senator 
| from Idaho 

Mr. HEYBURN. If I may yield under the rule, I personally 
| have no objection. 
Mr. GALLINGER (to Mr. HEYBURN). 
order. 
Mr. HEYBURN. I thought that was later. 
yield, if it is half past 2 o'clock. 


There is a special 
I cheerfully 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATORS DANIEL AND M'ENERY. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk the follow- 
ing resolutions, which I ask may be adopted by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia sub- 
mits the following resolutions, which will be read. 

The resolutions (S, Res. 359) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death — 5 — i a JOHN WARWICK DANIEL, late a Senator from the 
a roo hat as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 


the business of the Senate be now s ded to enable his associates to 
pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public serv- 


ces. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of ne gis soon and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the duty that now devolves 
upon me to speak of the life and character of JOHN WARWICK 
DANIEL, late my colleague in this body as a Senator from the 
State of Virginia, is one the performance of which is attended 
with mingled emotions. 

It is with unfeigned pleasure that I add, to those which will 
be so much more fittingly expresesd by others on this floor, my 
own humble tribute of admiration, affection, respect, and rever- 
ence for the memory of one who was an exemplar of all that 
is highest, noblest, and best in a manhood devoted to its coun- 
try’s service. And I confess to a frank and conscious pride in 
the privilege that is mine to speak of him in terms of an inti- 
mate relationship, based not only upon our joint service here 
for many years, nor merely upon our political association, but 
also upon a lifelong personal friendship. But these emotions 
are well-nigh swallowed up in a feeling of personal sorrow and 
loss that is yet too fresh and poignant to admit of my speaking 
unmoyed of the man whom I devotedly loved and whose affec- 
tionate friendship I cherish in memory as one of the truest and 
closest that my life has known. 

One can but experience a keen satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of a life that has been rich in accomplishment, blameless in 
conduct, crowded with deserved honors, and blessed with that 
crowning glory of a great career—the devoted love of a faith- 
ful people. And this satisfaction may be shared by all whose 
thoughts at this hour are turned upon the career of JohN W. 
DANIEL, for such a life was his in all its fullness. 

It was rich in accomplishment, indeed. As a youthful soldier 
he contributed no little to the glory and renown of the incom- 
parable army in which he served. As a lawyer he adorned his 
profession and by his learning and ability shed an added luster 
upon it. As an author he gave to the profession legal text- 
books which brought him international fame. As a scholar his 
attainments were rewarded by the degree of doctor of laws con- 
ferred upon him by two great universities. As an orator he 
has charmed, delighted, and instructed thousands by his elo- 
quence and has left to posterity a rich legacy of splendid ora- 
tions which are destined to live among the finest known to our 
language. As a Senator his wisdom in counsel, his power in 
debate, his great knowledge of public affairs, his experience in 
legislation, and deep study of economics gave him high rank 
among the broad-minded statesmen of his time; and his con- 
duct and example in the high office of Senator has exerted an 
influence upon this body that will be felt, for the country’s good, 
for years that are yet to come. 

His life was as upright and blameless in conduct as it was 
rich in achievement. For more than a generation he stood 
forth in the full glare that shines about the man in exalted 
public office; and through all those years not a gleam fell upon 
him that was not reflected in undimmed purity from his un- 
tarnished soul. He waged many political battles, he took part 
in many professional conflicts of great importance, he has filled 
many offices of public and private trust, and yet he so bore 
himself amidst the many temptations which must have sur- 
rounded him, as they do every man, that when he finally lay 
cold in death no man could point to one dishonest deed or to a 
single act of his life born of an unworthy motive. In all my 
experience of men in public or private life I never knew one 
whose patriotism was more exalted, whose devotion to public 
service was more unselfish, whose loyalty was more unswerving, 
or whose integrity was more unimpeachable. 

It is not always true that the most capable and deserving 
in this world receive the rewards and honors that are commen- 
surate with their abilities and their deserts. Too often does 
it happen that self-assertion and demagogism win—for a time, 
at least—the outward tokens of a people’s regard as well as the 
substantial fruits of their favor. But it is pleasing to record 
that Joun W. DANIEL’s life was filled with honors graciously 
bestowed; that he measured up in fullest stature to their every 


demand upon him, and yet bore them all with that unassuming 
modesty that was an essential part of his noble nature. 

He was but little more than a boy—still in his twenties— 
when he was elected to the House of Delegates of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, From that day, back in 1869, down ‘to 
the year of his death, when he was for the fifth time elected to 
a seat in this body, he was the recipient of almost every mark 
of favor and distinction that his people could confer upon him. 

If there is any one feature of Senator DAN 's career which, 
more than all others, distinguished it and set it apart, it was 
the personal love and affection with which he was regarded 
by his whole people. He was known and admired by the whole 
United States, in the South he was loved and reyered, but Vir- 
ginia adored him. 

He was known in every section of her broad domain. High 
and low, rich and poor, white and black, they all knew his face. 
They had heard his voice and clasped his hand. They recog- 
nized his familiar crutch and never forgot the occasion for its 
ase. Many of them had slept with him upon the field of battle 
and touched his elbow as they marched into a common danger, 
and they knew he had never flinched nor failed. They had 
given him their trust and he had never betrayed them. They 
had sat enthralled under his matchless eloquence and had learned 
anew their glorious traditions and eyen more glorious history. 
They had seen him disdain the proffered bribe of self-interest 
and cast his lot with them and their poverty that, in sharing it, 
he might the better serve them. They knew him for what he 
was; and no man in the history of that great State, save only 
the peerless Lee, has ever been so beloved or more sincerely 
mourned than this her fayorite son who has so recently gone to 
rest. 

ANCESTRY AND BIRTH. 
They that on glorious ancestors enlarge 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 

But Joun W. Dantev’s life presents so complete a quittance 
of every debt to birth and breeding that one may without danger 
of detracting from the son recall the distinctions of the sires, 

Joun Warwick DANIEL was born in the city of Lynchburg, 
Va., on September 5, 1842. He came of a distinguished lineage, 
and one may find in the lives of his progenitors the promise of 
his own illustrious career. 

His grandfather, William Daniel, sr., was a man of the 
highest order of intellect, a lawyer of signal ability and one 
of the ablest judges of his day in Virginia. He was a member 
of the two famous legislatures of 1798 and 1799 of that State. 
In the latter he was an associate of James Madison, who alone 
of all that distinguished company could be regarded as his 
superior. His great speech in the legislature of 1798 in ad- 
yocacy of the renowned “ Resolutions,” which had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Madison on the subject of the “Alien and Sedition 
Laws,” was perhaps the ablest delivered by any member on 
that side of the great debate. 

For many years he was a judge of the circuit court of the 
State, and as such was a member of the general court as it 
existed prior to 1851. This court exercised final appellate 
jurisdiction in criminal cases, and the opinions of Judge 
Daniel, delivered from its bench, are noted for their lucidity 
and vigor, some of them being “leading cases” in Virginia, yet 
quoted with assurance by the present day practitioner. As a 
man he was rugged and strong in character, of great dignity, 
possessed of the judicial temperament in a marked degree, and 
of the most incorruptible integrity. 

Peter V. Daniel, at one time a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was a kinsman of Senator DANIEL, as 
was John M. Daniel, one of the most brilliant journalists of 
the South, and Briscoe B. Baldwin, a judge of the supreme 
court of appeals of Virginia. 

William Daniel, jr., the father of Joun W. DANIEL, was one 
of the ablest lawyers and most distinguished judges that Vir- 
ginla has produced. He was a cultivated scholar and a most 
eloquent speaker, being one of the most effective advocates in 
the State. While yet under 25, the required age for member- 
ship in that body, he was, in 1831, elected to the house of 
delegates, the lower branch of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. He became of the requisite age, however, before his 
term of actual service began, and was admitted to his seat, to 
which he was three times consecutively reelected. 

His professional attainments and high character won for 
him, in 1846, an election to the supreme court of appeals, Vir- 
ginia’s court of last resort. There he served with great dis- 
tinction until 1865, when the organized government of the State 
was displaced by that known as the Alexandria government, 
which had been recognized by Congress. This period of Vir- 
ginia’s judicial history is, perhaps, her brightest; and Judge 
Dantet’s opinions contributed no little to the high regard in 
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which the court was held by the profession, not only in Vir- 
ginia, but in other States as well 

The mother of Jonn W. DANIEL was Sarah Anne (Warwick) 
Daniel, the daughter of John M. Warwick, Esq., a successful 
merchant, of Lynchburg, and one of her leading citizens. She 
was noted for her beauty of character as well as of person, 
and was accomplished in all the graces of the sweet womanhood 
of that period. She died at the early age of 24, and Jon W. 
DANIEL, who was but a child, and his infant sister were taken 
into the home of his maternal grandfather, where he was sur- 
rounded by all that was highest and best in the delightful 
homes of the old South, and where he grew into sturdy boy- 
hood. 

Perhaps no one person exercised a more marked influence 
upon his life than did this grandfather, John M. Warwick, for 
whom he entertained not only the warmest affection but also 
the greatest admiration and respect, and to whom he paid this 
beautiful tribute: 


A nobler man never lived, hospitable, gentle, calm, self-poised, self- 
contained—a gentleman in bonor, in manners, and in innate refine- 
ment. A pure and lofty soul. „ he seemed to me everything 
that a man could be to be respected and loved. Successful from his 
youth in business, with a mercantile “touch of gold,” he was rich and 
generous without pretension or pride; and when the end of the war 
8 his fortune, and he became old and almost blind, bis easy 

ignity lost no feature of its serene composure, and out of his true 
heart came no cry of pain or complaint of man or fortune. * 2 
Ile accepted the dread issue of Appomattox without a murmur, and 
took the fate of his people with all the fortitude and manliness, and 
with none of the show, of the Roman senators who saw the barbarians 
enter Rome. 

Truly, Jonn W. DANIEL was fortunate in having such a char- 
acter to preside so intimately over his life during its impres- 
sionable and formative youth, and as a companion and example 


for his young manhood. 
MILITARY SERVICE. 


At the age of 18, and still remembered as the very ideal of 
youthful beauty and chivalry, young DAN IL. was in attendance 
upon Dr. Gessner Harrison’s noted preparatory school, in Nel- 
son County, Va., when the Civil War begun. He did not hesi- 
tate a moment in deciding upon his course, but immediately 
withdrew from school and returned to his home. There he en- 
listed as a private in Company B, Second Virginia Cavalry, 
known as the “ Wise Troop,” which was organized in the city 
of Lynchburg. For several weeks this troop remained in Lynch- 
burg, completing its organization and preparing for service in 
the field. Before it was ordered to the front, however, he was 
commissioned by Gov. Letcher as second lieutenant in the Pro- 
yisional Army of Virginia, and he was assigned to Company C, 
Twenty-seventh Virginia Infantry, a regiment in what soon be- 
came known as Jackson's famous“ Stonewall Brigade.” 

He received his commission on May 8, 1861, and immediately 
reported for duty near Harpers Ferry. On account of his 
military training, received while attending Lynchburg College, 
he was assigned to duty as drillmaster and entered actively 
upon this service. 

His “baptism of fire” was received at the first battle of 
Manassas, July, 1861. In this battle he was struck three times. 
He received a glancing blow on his head from a fragment of a 
shell, but was protected by his cap from serious hurt. He was 
also struck in the breast by a spent bullet, which knocked him 
to the ground and stunned him, but this time a metal button 
on his coat preserved him from an actual wound. Later in the 
fight he was shot in the left hip by one of the New York 
Zouayes, who was plainly in sight at the time and with whom 
he had been engaged in a sort of long-distance duel. 

The last wound was quite severe, although he was able to 
walk off the field, using two muskets as crutches. He was car- 
ried to his home in Lynchburg, where he was confined to his 
bed for several weeks with fever attendant upon his wound. 

His conduct in this battle was notably gallant. Although he 
bad never been under fire before and was but a mere lad, he 
displayed the most intrepid spirit and daring courage and fought 
with all the steadiness of a veteran. In the midst of the battle 
and during a fierce charge, when the regimental color sergeant 
fell wounded, young DANIEL sprang to his side, and seizing the 
fallen standard, bore it aloft and forward until relieved by com- 
mand. He was commended for gallantry in action by his regi- 
mental commander in the report of the battle, and was thus 
effectively launched upon his military career. 

While still recuperating from his wound and before he was 
able to return to his command the Provisional Army of Virginia 
was abolished and the young lieutenant, who had deserved, 
and was confidently expecting, promotion, was without a com- 
mission. He was, however, promptly elected by its members 
to a second lieutenancy in Company A, Eleventh Virginia In- 
fantry, known as the “Lynchburg Rifle Grays.” He immedi- 
ately reported to that company at Centerville, where it was 
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encamped, and from thence he wrote his father that, while he 
had hoped for appointment to a higher rank, upon reflection he 
thought “a subordinate position attained by the suffrages of 
daily acquaintances and associates is far more honorable.” 

As an evidence of this confidence of his associates, which he 
so highly valued, he was reelected at the expiration of his en- 
listment in 1862. E 

During the spring of 1862 he was authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War of the Confederate States to raise a company of 
cavalry for independent service, and succeeded in doing so, 
being elected to the captaincy of the troop. But the conscrip- 
tion act of the Confederate Congress disbanded all such or- 
ganizations before this company was mustered in. 

It was during this same year that Mr. Benjamin, the Confed- 
erate Secretary of War, tendered him a commission as lieuten- 
ant of ordnance in the regular army of the Confederacy. This 
appointment young DANIEL declined because he feared it might 
cause his assignment to duty elsewhere than upon the actual 
field of battle. As Maj. DAN L often said, he wanted a place 
“on the firing line and in the picture by the flashing of the 
guns.” 

Later in 1862 he was commissioned first lieutenant and adju- 
tant of his regiment, Eleventh Virginia Infantry, upon the 
recommendation of its colonel, David Funston. It was while 
serving in this capacity that he was wounded in the left hand 
8 the Battle of Boonsboro Mountain, Md., September 14, 


While standing with other officers on the line of battle watch- 
ing its progress, and while in the act of passing his pistol from 
one hand to the other in front of his body, a rifle bullet struck 
his hand, passing through it and flattening itself against the 
pistol which it grasped. Fortunately it did not break any of 
the bones of the hand and he took his penknife from his pocket 
and cut the bullet from the wound himself. This bullet he 
retained throughout his life as a souvenir of this particular 
occasion, having caused it to be mounted as a watch charm. 

He took part in all the many battles and skirmishes in which 
this noted regiment was engaged until March, 1863, when he 
was promoted to the rank of major of cavalry and assistant 
adjutant general on the general staff of the Confederate Army 
and assigned to the division under command of Maj. Gen, 
Jubal A. Early. 

This rank and assignment enabled him to come more closely 
in touch with the actual operations of the Army and the con- 
duct of the war, much to his delight, for he was a born soldier, 
as well as a student of military science. His many letters to 
his father and grandfather, written from the field and camp 
during this period, show a mental grasp of the military situa- 
tion and a knowledge of men and affairs that was remarkable 
in one not yet 20 years of age. 

Young, handsome, fearless, and bold, and filled with a patri- 
otic fire born of his firm conviction of the right of the cause for 
which he fought, he was a beau ideal of the Confederate sol- 
diery. No danger daunted him; no task was too exacting, for 
his was a service of loyalty and love. And, boy though he was, 
underlying it all was a dignity and self-respect which he never 
forgot himself nor permitted others to disregard. 

Upon one oceasion, during the first days of his service upon 
the staff of Gen. Early, that officer, with unthinking abruptness 
and with needless peremptoriness, accompanied by an oath, 
ordered him upon some mission. The young adjutant drew 
himself to attention, and, looking the old general directly in 
the eyes, said, “ General, when you address me as one gentle- 
man should address another I will obey your orders, but not 
otherwise.” To the credit of Gen. Early, be it said, he was too 
great a soldier and himself too much a gentleman not to recog- 
nize the justice of the rebuke, and, revising the terms of the 
order, he never again in like manner trenched upon the sensi- 
bilities of his young subordinate, who became his favorite 
officer of all his staff. $ 

While serving on the staff of Gen. Early he saw active service 
in many of the severest battles of the Civil War, including the 
great Battle of Gettysburg, until he received the final wound 
which permanently disabled him from military service on May 
6, 1864, in the Battle of the Wilderness. 

During the progress of this battle and while upon some service 
for Gen. Early he noted a regiment of troops whose com- 
manding officer had been killed and which had been thrown 
into confusion and disorder. Realizing the necessity for prompt 
action, he placed himself at their head and was striving to 
reorganize them for an advance in the face of a terrific fire 
when he was struck in the left leg by a minnie ball. He fell 
from his horse and dragged himself behind a fallen log. Find- 
ing his thigh bone shattered and the femoral vein severed, he 
unwound the silken sash from his waist, and, making a tourni- 
quet above the wound, stanched the flow of blood that had 
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been dangerously profuse. This presence of mind and slight 
knowledge of surgery undoubtedly saved his life. 

This wound not only disabled him from further military 
service, but caused him untold agony and pĘ2in for many years 
thereafter and discomfort and distress all the remainder of 
his life. It was due to this injury that he ever afterwards 
walked with crutches, being unable to use the wounded mem- 
ber except very cautiously and for short distances. 

Immediately that he recovered from this wound sufficiently 
to move about, and realizing that his cherished ambition for a 
further military career was at an end, he accepted his condi- 
tion as the fortune of war and turned himself to other fields. 
But all during his life he treasured his service in the army of 
his beloved South as the most precious of all his memories. 
Other titles were confered upon him which it was his privilege 
and right to adopt and use; but he preferred the simple 
“ Major.” 

After the war when James L. Kemper, the commander of the 
famous Kemper’s brigade, became governor, he appointed Maj. 
Danet upon his staff with the rank of colonel. 
of “colonel” never stuck to him. And as Maj. DANIEL wrote in 
a brief autobiographical sketch he once began: 


In truth I did not desire that it should. I had won that of 
“major” in the steadiest army of history, the Army of Northern Vir- 
inia. © è * I have always r led it, and regard it still, as 
en. Early called it, “my most honorable title.” By it my comrades 


of battle know me; and when I mde wish it to be carved on a simple, 


unostentatious stone above my d 

Well might he say he had won the title. He had won it by a 
bravery, a devotion, a dashing gallantry, and an efficiency of 
service not surpassed by any of his compatriots. And whatever 
other inscriptions may be carved upon the monuments that will 
be reared to his memory none will bear to the generations yet 
to come a higher or nobler message of patriotism, of loyalty, and 
of duty than the simple legend, Major in the Army of Northern 
Virginia.” 

LAWYER AND AUTHOR. 

After the war Maj. DNT found himself, like many other 
young men of the South, with maimed body and shattered for- 
tunes. The environment of wealth that had been his lot had 
been changed by the blight of war, and he realized that he must 
make his own fortune and carve out his own future. Deciding 
upon law as a profession, he entered the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia under the great teacher, John B. Minor. He 
had inherited from his father and grandfather a peculiar adapt- 
nbility to his chosen profession, and his career as a student at 
the university convinced all who knew him that he was marked 
for success at the bar. 

He began the practice of his profession in Lynchburg as a 
partner with his father, which partnership continued until the 
latter’s death in 1873. Being studious by nature, diligent in 
research, and splendidly grounded in the great principles of the 
law, his intellectual ability, high character, and power of ad- 
vocacy soon established his reputation. As his experience wid- 
ened and his intellect matured he took higher and higher rank 
in his profession, until few lawyers of the country could be re- 
garded as his equal. His learning, his habits of industry, and 
his thorough preparation of every case, together with his win- 
ning personality and magnificent presence, made him a power 
before court and jury alike. 

For many years he was in full and active practice in the 
State and Federal courts of Virginia and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He appeared in many of the most im- 
portant cases before the supreme court of appeals of Virginia, 
where his briefs were noted for their scholarly style, beauty 
of diction, logical arrangement, and argumentative force; and 
where his oral arguments are conceded to be the most masterly 
ever addressed to that tribunal. 

Although his public duties became more and more exacting 
as he grew older in the public service, he never lost his love 
for his profession and never withdrew entirely from its prac- 
tice. For a number of years before his death he maintained a 
partnership with his son and his son-in-law and continued to 
the end to give personal attention to the more important busi- 
ness of the firm. 

Within three years from his admission to the bar he issued 
his first legal textbook, Daniel on Attachments. This work, 
designed for use particularly in the States of Virginia and West 
Virginia, was published in 1869, met with immediate success, 
and has ever since been regarded as a standard authority by the 
courts and bar of both of these States, 

His splendid treatise on “negotiable instruments” is the 
work by which he is best known to the profession generally, and 
is his legal masterpiece. He had this work under preparation 
during eight years, and, in the midst of the countless demands 
upon his time and energies, spent long periods in the law libra- 
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ries at Richmond, Baltimore, and New York, where he could 
have convenient access to original authorities, 

The work first appeared in 1876, was at once recognized as 
the leading authority on the subject, and has ever since been 
regarded as a standard and a classic in all the courts of the 
English-speaking countries. His old law instructor, John B. 
Minor, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, law teacher of 
this country, and himself an author of a monumental legal work, 


onde said with obvious pride: 


Upon the subject of negotiable instruments I bow my head to Jonx W. 
DANIEL, my pupil. 

His publishers, when the work was first in press, asked him 
in surprise how it happened that a “ provincial lawyer” from a 
small town could have produced so excellent and exhaustive a 
treatise. He replied with his usual modesty that it was, per- 
haps, because he was a provincial lawyer from a small town, 
and therefore had the necessary time to give to its preparation. 

The work has been through five editions, in 1876, 1879, 1882, 


| 1891, and 1902. All of them, save the last, he prepared with his 


own hand. It is probably this book which, more than any other 

one thing, won for him his honorary degree of LL. D., which 

was conferred upon him by the University of Michigan and 

also by Washington and Lee University in his own State. 
POLITICAL CAREER. 

Maj. DANIL had scarcely become settled in the practice of 
his profession before his intellectual gifts, his talent for public 
speaking, and his personal popularity as well, perhaps, as his 
natural inclination, forced him into the political arena. He was 
a Democrat of the purest extraction, and prided himself upon 
the fact that for over a hundred years he and his ancestors had 
voted with that party without ever scratching a ticket. 

He was elected as a Democrat to the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates in 1869, his constituency embracing the city of Lynch- 
burg and county of Campbell, and served in that body for three 
years. 

In 1874 he was elected by the same constituency to the State 
senate for four years, and was reelected in 1878. 

During his service in the State legislature he made an en- 
viable reputation as a legislator, and especially as a debater 
upon the public questions under consideration at that time. He 
had taken an active part in the campaigns of his party and 
had won a personal following all over the State that insured his 
rapid political promotion. In the meantime, however, and due 
more to his youth than to any other cause, he had been twice 
defeated for the Democratic nomination for Congress, and once 
for the nomination for governor. 

But in 1881 he was nominated as the Democratic candidate 
for the governorship. His speech of acceptance before the con- 
vention at Richmond was a masterpiece of political oratory and 
fired his party with enthusiasm and loyalty. The great issue 
of the campaign was the funding of the State debt, and thou- 
sands of those who had theretofore regularly supported the 
Democratic Party during this fight allied themselves with the 
Republicans, and under the party name of Readjusters” the 
coalition presented the most formidable opposition the Demo- 
crats had ever met, being led by Hon. William E. Cameron, an 
able, learned, and aggressive candidate. 

The campaign was the most brilliant ever waged in Virginia. 
The ablest men in the Commonwealth threw themselves heart 
and soul into the contest on one side or the other, and public 
interest was aroused to the highest pitch of excitement. 

Throughout the contest Joun W. DANIEL was the central 
figure. He swept over the State, from the mountains to the 
sea, and everywhere cast the spell of his magnetic eloquence 
over the thousands who crowded to hear him; revealing to 
them his high motives, his magnificent abilities, and his splen- 
did qualifications for leadership. And although his party was 
defeated at the polls he had so firmly established himself in the 
confidence and regard of the people that from that day he 
became a leader in Virginia whose clarion voice could ever 
summon a host to follow and whose supremacy in their affec- 
tions was never afterwards open to question. 

In 1884 Maj. DAN was elected to Congress from the sixth 
congressional district and had scarcely entered upon his actual 
service when he was elected to the United States Senate for the 
term beginning March 4, 1887. To this high office he was re- 
elected four consecutive times, each time without party opposi- 
tion and twice by the unanimous vote of the legislature. 

He was elector at large on the Democratic ticket in 1876 and 
delegate to every Democratic national convention since 1880 
except that of 1884. He became a familiar and favorite figure 
at these gatherings and was elected temporary chairman of the 
convention of 1896. 

In 1901 he was elected a member of the Virginia constitu- 
tional conyention and would ineyitably have been elected its 
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president had he permitted himself to be placed in nomination 
for that office, but, with characteristic generosity, he declined 
to do so and said: 


There are so many gentlemen who are eminently worthy of this office 
in the convention that it would seem appropriate to confer the distinc- 
tion on some one of them who has not n so favored as myself. 


He was made chairman of the Committee on Suffrage, and 
entered so vigorously upon the work of that body immediately 
following a trying session of Congress, that his health gave way 
under the strain, and for several months he was compelled to 
withdraw from attendance upon its sessions. He was able to 
return, however, before its close and took a prominent part in 
the debates upon its floor and in the actual framing of Virginia’s 
present organic law. 
At the time of his death Maj. DANIEL was the oldest Demo- 

cratic Senator in point of service, and but four among its entire 
membership had seen a longer continuous service in this body. 
By virtue of the rule of seniority which prevails here, he held 
membership upon two of the Senate’s most important commit- 
tees, and enjoyed all the power and prestige incident thereto. 
But apart from this, and by virtue of his character, ability, and 
personality alone there was no Senator on this side of the 
Chamber and but few on the other who exercised a wider or 
more potent influence both here and beyond these walls. 

His unfailing courtesy and gentle manners, his honesty and 
frank candor, his consideration for others, and his strict ob- 
servance of all the highest and best traditions of this body not 
only made him a conspicuous and attractive figure but endeared 
him to all his associates. And now that he is gone, and we no 
longer see his familiar face and hear his well-known voice, it 
is not only the distinguished Senator whom we miss, but a 
cherished friend as well, for whom we sincerely grieve. 

ORATOR. 

It is doubtful if any man in public life since the days of the 
great triumvirate of oratory in this body has surpassed Senator 
Dantet in all the qualifications of a great orator. To a mind 
stored with classic learning and teeming with the riches of 
a broad and brilliant culture, nature had contributed the aid 
of features strikingly handsome, a noble countenance, and a 
pleasing voice. Manly in bearing and commanding in presence, 
he was a splendid figure, to which his lameness added a touch 
of the picturesque. Trained from his youth in the arts of 
public speaking, with gestures full of grace and a tongue 
schooled to rounded phrases, he won the attention of his audi- 
tors with his first sentences, and, captivating their minds with 
his brilliance and logic and firing their enthusiasm with his 
eloquence, he frequently swayed them almost at will. 

From his earliest manhood he was in constant demand as a 
speaker on public occasions, and has perhaps delivered a 
greater number of prepared addresses than any other man of 
his day. His subjects covered a wide range, and he was some- 
times happiest in a lighter vein, but he was always thoughtful 
and never spoke for the sole purpose of entertainment. 

At the unveiling of the recumbent statue of Robert E. Lee, 
at Lexington, Va., in 1883, he delivered the memorial address. 
To this occasion he brought not only all of his great gifts, but 
an affection and veneration for his subject that filled him with 
inspiration, and the result was a magnificent oration that 
aroused his hearers to the highest pitch of enthusiasm and was 
immediately acclaimed all over the country as a masterpiece of 
oratory. It was undoubtedly his greatest effort, and among the 
many splendid addresses he has elsewhere delivered it stands 
preeminent and will survive as a classic. 

But had he never made this speech, numerous others would 
have made him great in this field, for there is a long list of 
ceremonial occasions upon which he delivered orations worthy 
alike of the occasion and himself. Among those deserving 
especial mention because of their beauty and eloquence are: 

His speech delivered at the ceremonies attending the dedica- 
tion of the Washington Monument. 

His address upon “Jefferson Davis,” delivered before the 
Legislature of Virginia upon its invitation. 

His address upon “ Stonewall Jackson.” 

His address at Kings Mountain upon the centennial anniver- 
sary of that battle. 

His speech upon “ Virginia,” delivered at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair on Virginia day. 

His address in the House of Representatives at the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the establishment of the Government at 
Washington. b 

His speech at the Confederate Reunion in New Orleans. 

His address upon “Abraham Lincoln.” 

His oration at the unveiling of the bust of John B. Minor, at 
the University of Virginia. 

His speech upon “ Thomas Jefferson.” 


His address upon “Americanism,” at the University of Michi- 
gan, and his two lectures, The English-Speaking People” and 
“The Unities of the Union.” 

It is needless to mention his many magnificent speeches de- 
livered upon this floor. Always alert as to the business under 
consideration, and ready and able to maintain himself at all 
times in running debate, yet he rarely addressed the Senate 
except upon questions of importance and only after careful 
preparation. Upon occasion, however, when the exigencies of 
the moment required, he would take the floor for an impromptu 
speech, and always commanded the most respectful attention, 
for the Senate had learned that he never spoke save when he 
had something to say worth while for it to hear. 

His great speech in the Senate on The Free Coinage of Sil- 
ver” is justly regarded as among the ablest of all the many 
utterances upon that subject, and that upon “The Independ- 
ence of Cuba” was an especially brilliant example of his elo- 
quence and power. 

Upon the stump he was peculiarly effective. Delighting to 
mingle with the great masses of the plain people, for whom he 
entertained the greatest admiration and respect, he accepted 
every convenient opportunity to address them in their small 
towns and country villages; and many of his finest speeches 
were made upon such occasions. 

With all his splendid capacities and powers, he never per- 
mitted them to be applied to invective or bitterness or ridicule. 
But always and ever he displayed an innate courtesy, an easy 
dignity, a gentleness of bearing, a frankness and candor, and a 
nobility of thought, that robbed the most carping critic of any 
doubt of his sincerity and mental integrity, And whether in the 
United States Senate, or before the most distinguished courts, 
or upon the village greens of Virginia, he was equally at his 
ease; because he was always conscious of his own honesty of 
purpose and purity of motive and knew that nothing save a lack 
of these need make him afraid. 


His tongue was taught no phrase of harshness; 
His lips could speak no word of guile; 

But gentleness and truth, twin virtues, 
Attended him, with sweetest smile. 


THE MAN. 


Joun W. DANIEL was one of the most lovable of men. He 
possessed a personal magnetism that seemed to draw to him all 
classes and conditions alike. Sweet tempered and serene, re- 
sponding to every advance of friendliness and affection, and 
with a superb loyalty to those admitted to his friendship, he 
became a general favorite from his first appearance in the Sen- 
ate. While ever a staunch defender of Virginia and the South, 
brooking no unjust attack upon either from any quarter, he yet 
had none of the rancor and bitterness that too often displayed 
itself on both sides of this Chamber, especially during the 
earlier days of his service. 

It is doubtful if any one man during more than a generation 
past has exerted a greater influence in the restoration of the 
harmony and friendship between the North and the South that 
is now so happily accomplished. It was one of the treasured 
purposes of his life. In the course of his eulogy upon the late 
Senator Quay, delivered upon this floor, and after referring to 
the era of ill-feeling that had so long existed, he said: 

I could pay to his memory no better and no sincerer tribute, and 
for my country could express no better wish, than by saying at his 
open grave, “God grant that the departed era may return no more 
to our country.” 

Because of this trait of character, perhaps, as well as his 
many other virtues, he has numbered among his warmest 
friends and admirers men whose political faith, sectional affilia- 
tions, and familiar associations were utterly at variance with 
his own. And thus we see one Republican Vice President di- 
recting his portrait to be forwarded to Senator DANIEL with 
warmest expressions of affection, and another who writes him 
from far-off China: 


I could pay to his memory no better and no sincerer tribute, and 
that you will enjoy a well-earned vacation. Conserve your strength, 
for the country has much need of you. 

Mere incidents in themselves, but evidences of the universal 
regard and esteem in which he was held by all his associates 
here. 

In his family relations, he was a most devoted husband and 
loving father, whose keenest delight was to do some act that 
would bring pleasure to wife or children. Simple and unaf- 
fected in his manners and habits, but stately in his courtesy and 
native dignity, he was a typical “ gentleman of the old school,” 
and as a brilliant Virginia editor recently wrote in an appreci- 
ative editorial, “the pity of it is that the ‘old school’ has 
closed its doors and the type is no longer produced.” 

His affability and approachableness were known to everyone 
in his home town of Lynchburg, and his daily drives to his 
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office were almost triumphal processions. Everybody wanted 
to speak to The Major,” as they all called him, and to shake 
his hand. And to none, whether white or black, was his 
gracious and courteous salute denied. 

He was a most indefatigable worker; and until recent years 
rarely ever retired until long after midnight. He preferred 
the undisturbed quiet of later hours for his labors, although 
his wonderful power of concentration enabled him to work 
under conditions that would haye driven most men from the at- 
tempt in despair. Few could have sustained their strength 
under the burden of work he imposed upon himself, nor could 
he have done so except for his splendid constitution and his 
peculiar ability to sleep anywhere and at any time when he so 
willed. 

The lure of gold never dazzled the eye of JohN W. DANIEL. 
His attainments and professional ability brought him many 
flattering offers that would have meant opportunities to accu- 
mulate a fortune commensurate with the value of the service 
sought from him. But he preferred the daily association with 
those whom he affectionately called his “own people,” and the 
environment and atmosphere of his native Virginia; and after 
80 years spent almost continuously in public office, he died as 
poor in purse as when he began. But he has left to his children, 
in the memory of his illustrious career, his incorruptible hon- 
esty and stainless honor, and in the assurance of his enduring 
fame a heritage more to be treasured than all the riches of the 
world. 

ILLNESS AND DEATH. 

During the fall of 1909, while Senator Danret-was in Phila- 
deiphia, he was taken ill with pneumonia and was confined for 
some weeks to his room at the Bellevue-Stratford. Before he 
was sufficiently restored to strength to return home he suffered 
a slight stroke of paralysis which affected his right hand and 
leg. This attack was not dangerous in itself and, returning to 
Lynchburg, he soon recovered therefrom. But it was premoni- 
tory of a serious condition and none knew better than he what 
it portended. His father and grandfather alike, at about his 
age, had died from attacks of apoplexy; and he had frequently 
stated his belief that his end would come in like manner. 

Under directions from his physicians he went to Florida 
during February, 1910, in the hope that a few weeks in the 
open air of its congenial climate would enable him to return 
to his duties in the Senate. But while at Daytona, on March 
8, he suffered a severe stroke of paralysis affecting his whole 
left side. The news of his grave condition brought sorrow and 
fear to every heart; and when later he lapsed into coma and 
his death seemed imminent, Virginia fell upon her knees and 
prayed that he might be spared to her yet-a little while longer. 
For many weary weeks he battled for his life, and so far main- 
tained his strength that his family were able to bring him 
back to his beloved Virginia on April 24. There all that love 
could suggest and science could accomplish was done for him; 
and for many more weary weeks the fight continued, now with 
a ray of hope to cheer, and again with the grim desperation of 
almost hopeless despair. 

And during all these trying days the bulletins of his condition 
were the foremost items of news to the whole people of Vir- 
ginia. They literally watched at his bedside with his family 
and joined them in their tearful prayers, as was the right of 
their boundless love and admiration. But the hand of fate was 
upon him, and on June 29 he suffered another and severer 
stroke, and it was known his hours were numbered. And when, 
at 10.35 o’clock on that night, the tolling bells of the city rang 
out the sad message that the end had come, Virginia bowed 
her head and abandoned herself to grief. 

In obedience to his own well-known desires his obsequies were 
as simple and unostentatious as the determination of the people 
to honor his memory would permit. His body lay in all the 
calm dignity of death, without ceremony or any trappings of 
state, in the home of his beloved daughter. There many of his 
old comrades in arms and lifelong friends, among both races 
and from all ranks and stations, came to look their last upon 
his noble face, which bore upon it the stamp of that serenity 
and peace which gave assurance that his oft-expressed, dearest 
wish had been fulfilled, and that he had “passed out of the 
world at peace with God and man.” 

The impressive Episcopal service for the burial of the dead 
was read in St. Paul's Church in the presence of the governor 
of Virginia and his staff, the senatorial and congressional dele- 
gations, the delegations from the two Houses of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, many of the officers of the State and city, 
and an assemblage of distinguished citizens that taxed the ca- 
paity of the edifice. The cortege was formed for its journey 


te beautiful Spring Hill Cemetery, preceded by battalions of 


State militia and with the band playing the beautiful hymn, 


“Nearer My God to Thee.” A solemn stillness which per- 
vaded the air bespoke the splendid tribute of his native city— 
155 a wheel of industry was turning, every business house was 
closed. 

The mournful procession for more than a mile of its sad 
journey moved onward between solid masses of the city’s 
people, and the flowing tears that fell from the eyes of strong 
men and sweet women alike attested the fact that it was no 
idle curiosity that brought them forth, but that it was their last 
tender tribute to a departed friend. 

As the sun was slowly sinking in the west the body was 
lowered to its final resting place. His beloved comrades of the 
Army of Northern Virginia formed a cordon about his open 
grave, a volley of musketry rang out upon the air, taps was 
sounded, the old soldiers in gray stood at their final salute, 
the grave was covered with beautiful flowers, and all that was 
mortal of JohN W. DANIEL was closed to the sight of man 
forever. 

But Joun W. DANIEL is no more dead than are other thou- 
sands of the great and good whose works yet live after them 
and whose infiuence is yet felt upon the earth. Men such as 
he can not live and die and count death the end. But for 
countless years will his tongue continue to speak to listening 
thousands and uplifting them by his noble thoughts. And for 
generations yet to come will men be higher and nobler them- 
Selves because of his nobility and purity of character. 

In due course a monument is to be erected to the memory of 
Senator DANIEL in his native city of Lynchburg. An offering 
from the entire people of the State of Virginia, it will be beauti- 
ful and enduring. But whatever of art may be spent upon its 
design it can not be more beautiful than the character it is to 
commemorate, and whatever material may enter into its con- 
struction it will crumble into dust before the name of Jonn W. 
DANIEL shall have been forgotten or his influence shall have 
ceased to live. For he was a 


Statesman, yet friend to truth, in soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lutions submitted by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 360) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. SAMUEL DoudLas MCENERY, late a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
8 S pay proper tribute tọ his high character and distinguished 

ublic services, 
? Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of i ae and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the decea 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, it is with feelings peculiarly 
tender that I offer this last tribute to the memory of my late 
colleague, Senator SAMUEL DovucLas MCENERY. 

There was so much of his public life intimately connected 
with my own, almost from the time I reached man’s estate 
until he died, that his death wasa veritable shock to me. He was 
lieutenant governor of Louisiana and presiding officer of the State 
senate at the same time I became a member of that body, and 
for years we fought shoulder to shoulder many of the political 
battles of the State until political exigencies demanded that we 
should lead opposing forces in the bitterest factional contest 
Louisiana has ever known. These differences were buried years 
ago, and in their stead there grew up and existed the warmest 
friendship. Our relations in this body were particularly 
friendly, and I felt a great personal loss when he passed away. 

SAMUEL Doveras MCENERY was a native of Monroe, La. His 
father, Col..Henry O’Neil McEnery, was born in Ireland, but 
emigrated to this country in early youth, and settled at Peters- 
burg, Va., where he married Miss Elizabeth Douglas, of that 
State. 

His father remained in the Old Dominion some years after 
marriage, and several sons were born there, among them John 
McEnery, an elder brother of the Senator, who was also destined 
to become one of the governors of Louisiana. 

The father moved with his young family from Virginia to 
Louisiana in 1835,-settled in Ouachita Parish, acquired a planta- 
tion, and there, two years later, on May 28, 1837, his youngest 
son, SAMUEL DOUGLAS, was born. 

It was a new country, and had been settled by strong and 
masterful men, who were planters on a large scale and employed 
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slave labor. They had to meet and overcome untold difficulties, 
and, without doubt, these early experiences left their imprint 
on the boy, for they were calculated to develop the traits of 
independence, pluck, and courage that marked his career through- 
out life to the very end. 

But while the hardships of those early days were many the 
rewards were even greater. Land was plentiful, the crops 
abundant, and the family prospered. 

Col. McEnery was an able and successful man, one who 
made many friends and acquired a great deal of infiuence in his 
adopted State. He was a Whig in politics until that party dis- 
appeared before the aggressive onslaughts of the “ Know Noth- 


ings,” when he became a Democrat, and remained a conspicuous | 


figure in that party until death. As a reward for his public 
services he was twice appointed register of the land office at 
Monroe, La., a position of trust and responsibility, especially in 
a new country at that time. 

Col. McEnery was enabled to equip his sons for the struggle 
of life in the best schools and colleges the country afforded, 
and his youngest son, who had been named for an uncle on the 
Federal bench in Florida, was given a thorough academic edu- 
eation at Spring Hill College, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
near Mobile, Ala. After graduating there he was appointed 
to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, and prac- 
tically finished the course at the institution, when he resigned 
to enter the University of Virginia, where he remained until 
the death of his father in 1857. Then he matriculated at the 
National Law School at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., studied two years, 
and was graduated in 1859. 

At the solicitation of a former classmate at Annapolis he 
went to Maryville, Mo., opened a law office, and had begun 
the practice of his profession there when the war came on 
between the States. Without hesitancy he responded to the 
call of the South and enlisted as a private in the army of the 
Confederacy. The rudiments of military training received at 
the United States Naval Academy, together with a masterful 
and intrepid character, attracted the attention of his superiors, 
so that while serving under Gen, Magruder in the early Vir- 
ginia campaigns he was promoted and commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. Later he was transferred to the trans-Mississippi De- 
partment, where he saw hard service and heavy fighting. 

With peace he returned to Louisiana to assist in rebuilding 
it from the devastation of four long years of war and secured 
employment teaching school in Ouachita Parish. He was to 
learn, however, that those who had just laid down their arms 
could not travel the paths of peace until another long and 
bitter struggle was waged, even more cruel than hostilities in 
the open field conducted under the rules of war. 

It is not necessary to recount the horrors of that time. 
Their enormities have often been repeated here, and the country 
is familiar with them. 

It suffices to say that out of those bitter and angry passions 
a condition developed calling for all there was of leadership 
and patriotism among the white men of the South, and it was 
at this juncture that Capt. SAMUEL Doveras MeExrnx first 
became generally known and endeared to the people of the State. 

All through the struggle to restore white supremacy Capt. 
MoExEnx was active, determined, and aggressive, never ceasing 
his efforts until the government of Louisiana rested again in 
the hands of the white people. Then he returned to his labors 
in the public schools and later resumed the practice of law. 

At this time a number of public offices were tendered him as 
a reward for the part he took in redeeming the State, but he 
refused them. 

He had been marked as one of the leaders of the time, how- 
eyer, and in 1879 was nominated for lieutenant governor. This 
honor was all the greater, because the conyention that named 
him was controlled by the opposing faction of his party, and 
its action was in recognition of his heroic service in the cause 
of white supremacy. 

As lieutenant governor he served two years, when the death 
of Gov. Wiltz, in 1881, called him to the gubernatorial chair 
and placed the destinies of Louisiana in his hands. 

Shortly after he assumed office the seat of government was 
removed from New Orleans back to Baton Rouge, where it had 
existed before the war, and he will always be remembered as 
the first executive to administer the affairs of the State from 
the restored capital. 

Few executives have had to contend with such unfavorable 
conditions as prevailed in the State at that time. War, pesti- 


lence, flood, and famine, following in close succession, left their 
fell effect upon her people. 

The financial condition, when he became governor, was wn- 
satisfactory. Doubt, distrust, and litigation had well-nigh de- 
stroyed the credit of the State, and at one time it was feared 
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oer certain of the courts would have to suspend for want of 
unds. 

The expenditures largely exceeded the revenues. By way of 
illustration, the receipts from licenses and taxes placed to the 
credit of the general fund in 1880-81 were little more than 
half the appropriations charged against the fund. The magni- 
tude of the task confronting him can therefore be readily seen. 

To meet this deplorable situation Gov. McEnrry convened the 
legislature in extra session, and our public duties brought us 
together then for the first time. 

In his first message he called attention to the fact that during 
the Reconstruction period the revenue laws of the State had 
been progressively growing less efficient. Large amounts of 
property, movable and immovable, had escaped taxation, and 
there was no uniformity of assessment. As a consequence some 
sections were paying a large tax on a high valuation, and others 
a small tax on a low valuation. 

The assessment roll for 1880 showed a valuation of less than 
$178,000,000, which was wrong, he said, and did the State no 
credit; if fairly assessed at only two-thirds of its valuation the 
assessment should easily show $300,000,000, and he recommended 
legislation that would correct the evils of unjust and unequal 
yaluation. 

But before these reforms could be carried out, and almost at 
the inception of his administration, Louisiana was almost over- 
whelmed with the most destructive flood that has ever visited 
any State. 

Inundations have by no means been infrequent in the history 
of that Commonwealth, but none have approached the destruc- 
tion wrought in 1882. The torrent that swept down from the 
northern rivers broke through the levees of Louisiana in 83 dif- 
ferent places. The arable land inundated amounted to 606,674 
acres, and in 16 parishes alone the loss sustained amounted to 
$12,061,910. 

In this torrent, dwelling houses, cabins, fences, and all im- 
provements were swept away; the work stock and cattle were 
drowned by the thousands, and the destruction and suffering 
of the people was intense. Thousands of families were im- 
prisoned for days upon the roofs of houses, rafts, or small areas 
of elevated land, and when the floods subsided they were 
powerless to cultivate their fields. 

There were recurring floods for the next two years, and the 
damage was less only because the flood had left less to destroy. 

The empty treasury, the havoc wrought by the elements, the 
demand for levees and other public works, together with the 
unsettled conditions throughout her borders, demanded execu- 
tive ability of high order to direct the ship of state, and Gov. 
McEnery threw himself into the work with all the zeal and 
energy that had characterized his leadership in the White 
League. 

Two years after the disastrous flood of 1882 he reported to 
the legislature that 120 contracts for the construction of levees 
had been let, and that 130 miles of levees, embracing over three 
and one-half million cubic yards of earth, had been built. 

The limited resources of the State prevented carrying out at 
the time many of his suggestions, but his messages to the gen- 
eral assembly are replete with wisdom and valuable advice. 

The public schools especially appealed to him. His personal 
experience as a teacher immediately after the war enabled him 
to thoroughly understand their wants, and he labored for the 
improvement of the system. 

In his message to the legislature he recommended that every 
cent not needed for current expenses should be appropriated for 
public instruction, and legislation enacted to provide for com- 
pulsory attendance at school. 

He said the State should interfere as little as possible with 
the economy of the family, but had a right to protect itself by 
requiring enforced attendance. He held, however, “that the 
State could only give a general and partial superintendence in 
this matter. That the danger of popular education lay in 
relying exclusively on the State and National authority for aid; 
and that no community succeeded in educating its children 
until it had faced the hard fact of local taxation.” 

Gov. McEnery’s administration, following as closely as it 
did upon the heels of the ignorance, extravagance, and corrup- 
tion that marked the reconstruction period; upon the epi- 
demics that scourged that State in 1878 and 1879, and upon 
the floods that wrought such havoc in 1882, 1883, and 1884, 
would have been notable for the repairs it made to this long 
and varied series of disasters if for no other reason. 

But his administration was notable aside from these, for 
many legislative achievements and public works, and while 
there are numerous things for which it will be remembered, the 
greatest of these, it may be said, is charity. 


1911. 
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While he was governor the State provided for the permanent 
maintenance of Camp Nicholls as a home for the brave men 
who gave their youth and manhood for her defense during the 
war between the States, while the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans, one of the noblest and grandest institutions of its kind 
in all the world, was the special object of his care and attention. 

As a result of his assistance, the ambulance service of that 
institution was established, and by the inauguration of consulta- 
tion clinies, its beneficent work was extended to the out-door 


poor. 

The impulse he gave to this great work of philanthropy, the 
kindly influence he exerted in promoting its usefulness, and the 
material assistance he rendered in enlarging it are recorded in 
the archives of the State and emblazoned on the walls of the 
institution itself so that future generations may know them. 

Although not renominated at the expiration of his second or 
regular term, it was characteristic of him that he did not sulk 
in his tent. 

Recognizing the necessity of Democratic success and white 
supremacy, he threw himself into the contest with all his old- 
time ardor and energy, rendering invaluable service in one of 
the most brilliant campaigns ever waged in Louisiana. Shortly 
thereafter, when a vacancy occurred on the supreme bench, he 
was appointed, not only as a recognition of his high service 
alone, but as a tribute to his high integrity and to the complete 
confidence of the people in him. 

While he was serving in this high judicial capacity, some 
twenty-odd years ago, he and I were called upon to lead oppos- 
ing factions in the Democratic Party as candidates for governor. 

The campaign centered upon the rechartering of the Louisi- 
ana Lottery Co., an institution created during the days of 
reconstruction, and a heritage of the very conditions from which 
Capt. McEnery had fought to relieve the State. 

It is difficult for one who did not participate in that cam- 
paign to appreciate the bitterness it engendered, or the heart- 
oe that remained long years after the struggle was 
ended. 

It is no exaggeration to say that nowhere since secession was 
the issue, has any State been wrought up to such a high pitch 
of excitement as existed in Louisiana during the struggle for 
the recharter for the lottery company. 

The issue went against his faction. I was elected governor 
and he resumed his duties as a member of the Supreme Court. 
And right here I wish to say that had he never served his peo- 
ple in any but a judicial capacity his fame would have been 
secure, for as a jurist his work was of the highest order. His 
natural mental gifts had been improved by careful study and he 
possessed the faculty of expression in a remarkable degree, so 
that his decisions were noted no less for their deep learning and 
cogent reasoning than for their clearness and perfect diction. 

It was a peculiar coincidence, Mr. President, that both men 
who successfully opposed him in his last two contests for the 
governorship should afterwards be instrumental in elevating 
him to other high offices where they served with him. 

Yet this is exactly what happened with both Gov. Nicholis 
and myself. After the bitter campaign of 1888, Gov. Nicholls, 
as I have said, in recognition of his great services and eminent 
abilities, appointed him to a position on the supreme bench of 
the State, to which illustrious body the governor went himself 
after his term of office. - 

And eyen as Goy. Nicholls had tendered him a place upon the 
supreme bench, so it was my great privilege, while serving as 
governor, to be instrumental in having him come to the Senate. 

Both had met him in battle on the hustings for the suffrage 
of the people, and with good reason knew his worth as an an- 
tagonist in the field; both had known him when the bitterness 
of the struggle had been buried and forgotten, in the judicial 
chamber or here in the Senate; both became endeared to him 
because of his lovable personality and sterling worth of charac- 
ter; and, Mr. President, I am absolutely frank in saying that 
when he died there were no two men in the State who more 
deeply deplored his passing than Gen. Nicholls and myself. 

The devotion in which he was held was never more clearly 
shown than when first elected to the Senate in 1896. The 
democracy was confronted with a crisis that year and he was 
called upon to save it. 

The legislature was charged with the election of a United 
States Senator. After a spirited contest, it was found impossi- 
ble to return the regular party candidate, owing to factional 
wounds, and a condition developed which threatened to deprive 
the party of the Senatorship. In this situation there was but 
one man in the State upon whom all factions could unite. That 
was Justice McEnery, and it was decided to call him from the 
quiet shades of the judicial chambers to take up the legislative 
burdens here in the Senate. * 


In this instance, as throughout his career, he never faltered 
when the Democratic Party called. Owing to his views on the 
tariff, however, which placed him at variance with a majority of 
his party, he announced his desire to make his position clear to 
the Democratic caucus. He frankly declared that he was a 
protectionist, in favor of all internal improvements, with broad 
national views on many other questions, and that he could not 
change these views. He was elected with the understanding 
that he should be free to vote in accordance with his personal 
views on those questions, and these facts should not be forgotten 
in considering his record here. 

During the consideration of the present tariff laws, his atti- 
tude was the subject of widespread comment, and of bitter 
criticism in certain quarters. The position he then assumed, 
however, was in keeping with the announcement he made to the 
legislative caucus when first elected, and with the stand he took 


on first coming to the Senate, upon the convening of the Fifty- 


fifth Congress, in 1897, when the Dingley law was being drafted. 

Addressing the Senate early that session, he called attention 
to criticism just then being leveled at him for the first time 
since entering the field of national politics and stated that 
his position was by no means new to the people of Louisi- 
ana. It was substantially the same, he asserted, as he 
had assumed in 1884, when triumphantly elected by the 
people of that State to succeed himself in the high office of 
governor. “And when I was nominated by a Democratic caucus 
for this present position,” he continued, meaning the senator- 
ship, “before the vote was taken, and so that there could be 
no misunderstanding, I went before the caucus, although not 
called on, and made the same statement that I did in my in- 
augural address in 1884.” He believed the tariff to be purely a 
business question, which had no place in party politics. 

But while his views on the tariff were most familiar to the 
present generation, it is likely that he will best be known to 
posterity because of his attitude toward Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

In acquiring those islands and absorbing their uncivilized 
people, he feared this country was entering upon an era of 
turmoil and strife, and by the introduction of the McEnery 
resolution did all within his power to avert what he considered 
must prove ultimate disaster. 

That resolution, adopted by the Senate in the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, was as follows: 

Resolved, That by the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain 
it is not intended to incorporate the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands into citizenship of the United States, nor is it intended to 
permanently annex said islands as an integral part of the territory 
of the United States, but it is the intention of the United States to 
establish on said islands a government suitable to the wants and 
conditions of the inhabitants of said islands as will best promote the 


interests of the citizens of the United States and the inhabitants of 
the said islands. 


That resolution was presented when the country was flushed 
with the victory of the Spanish War. The banner of Castile 
and Aragon had been driven from the Pacific, the ægis of this 
Republic had been extended over 2,000 islands of the sea, and 
mire than 10,000,000 people suddenly found themselves beneath 
our flag. 

He knew that it was not popular to advocate withdrawing 
from the Philippines, nor did he propose doing so until order 
was restored, acknowledgment received of our undisputed 
sovereignty, and provision made for coaling stations and other 
naval needs. 

But he also knew that two races could not live in harmony 
and on terms of equality anywhere, not even in the Orient. His 
knowledge as a profound student of history, together with his 
bitter personal experience during the reconstruction period 
in the South, told him that the immutable laws of nature for- 
bade it, and in order that those islands might not become an 
integral part of this country, he introduced and advocated the 
now famous McEnery amendment. : 

The adoption of this resolution was very bitterly opposed by 
many Senators who were against the ratification of the treaty 
of Paris, and it was the subject of a fierce and bitter debate in 
this body. 

I shall not go into the merits of that debate nor discuss the 
differences of opinion as to the effects of this resolution, but 
shall content myself with stating that the deceased Senator al- 
ways contended that his great purpose in introducing this reso- 
lution was to prevent the incorporation of the Filipino into the 
citizenship of this Republic, and to prevent a permanent annex- 
ation of the islands as an integral part of the territory of the 
United States. 

In 1878 Senator McEnrery married Miss Elizabeth Phillips, 
daughter of a prominent planter of Ouachita Parish, a lady 
of much culture and refinement, who survived him with two 
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sons, Mr. Charles Phillips McEnery. and Dr. Douglas W. 
McEnery, and one daughter, Jane, wife of Mr. W. B. Parks, 
all residing in New Orleans. 

Senator McEnrry was one of the historic characters of his 
State. He was, at different times, lieutenant governor, gov- 
ernor, associate justice of the supreme court and United States 
Senator, and his promotion from one place to another in reg- 
ular progression proved that he filled all the places with credit 
and to the advantage of his people. 

He was a Louisianian in every sense of the word, devoted to 
the interests of his people, and with marked ability and char- 
acteristic independence sought to serve them whenever and 
wherever he could. 

He carried with him a personality of his own. He was a 
courtly gentleman, a true and loyal friend, and a brave, honest, 
and courageous public servant. As a Senator he was univer- 
sally loved and respected and in everything that he did while 
here, it is my honest conviction that he did it from a high 
sense of duty to the people whom he represented. He acted 
upon the principle that his first duty was to his State, and, 
while at times differing with his party associates, yet he always 
held their respect and confidence. 

The late Senator was very close to the hearts of our people. 
They held him high in their love and esteem. The people knew 
him. They knew his faults and yirtues, and they implicitly 
trusted him. They knew that he always placed their interests 
above personal consideration and that their welfare was upper- 
most in all his endeavors. This is attested by the fact that 
while occupying high positions in which his personal interests 
might have been advanced, yet he died a poor man—a splendid 
tribute to the honesty, integrity, and uprightness of his public 
and private life. 

It is well known that for a number of years Senator Mc- 
ENery and I were opposed in politics. After I became asso- 
ciated with him in the Senate our acquaintance soon ripened 
into a profound friendship. I doubt if there were any two 
Senators from any State in the Union whose relations were 
more pleasant and congenial than ours. 

It was a pleasure to have him asa colleague. He was always 
courteous, kind, and thoughtful, and never during the term of 
our service did we have a serious disagreement. Sometimes, it 
is true, we voted differently, but we each accorded the other the 
sincerity and honesty of conviction, and such differences never 
interfered in the slightest either in our personal or official re- 
lations. He was to me a friend upon whom I could absolutely 
rely and whose loyalty and devotion I could trust without ques- 
tion. Such a friend is indeed a loss. 

Senator MeExxnx left Washington City at the close of the 
last session in good health, but was taken sick on the train 
before reaching New Orleans and had to be carried home. He 
lingered for a short time, very weak, but conscious almost to 
the very end, and met the summons from beyond in the same 
brave, courageous spirit that he met all the difficulties and trials 
of life. 

Surrounded by his wife and children, and with almost the 
same sweet, gentle smile that always greeted his friends and 
loved ones, he met the reaper, while his spirit passed beyond 
the river, and let us hope will rest forever in peace. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President— 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions! 

Shakespeare’s melancholy and noble lines have been brought 
to my mind only too frequently in these last months as death 
has descended again and again upon the Senate. Day before 
yesterday I joined in the ceremonies which commemorated the 
life and services of my good friend Senator Cray. To-day I 
rise again to speak of a distinguished man, also a friend of 
many years, who was so long the senior Senator from Virginia. 
Senator Danfet was to me, from the time when I first saw 
him here, one of the most interesting figures in the Senate and 
in our public life. As I came to know him well, interest detp- 
ened into real affection, and I sorrow for him not only as a loss 
to the Nation and to Virginia, but as a friend whose departure 
I shall always mourn. 

When, as a Member of the House, I first saw him on the floor 
of the Senate I was arrested by his appearance and found a 
fascination in watching him. He was very striking in his 
looks, with a head and face which would have been remarked 
anywhere and in any assemblage of men. He reminded me of 
the portraits of the leaders of the French Reyolution—the men 
who destroyed an ancient monarchy, reorganized France, and 
shook the civilized world from center to circumference. In 
nearly all their faces, as in his, one sees strangely commingled 
with the gaze of the dreamer and the visionary, that expression 


of intense energy which is so easily translated into action. 
They were very young for the most part, those leaders of the 
French Reyolution; they did great deeds, whether for weal or 
woe; they conquered young and they died young. In nearly all 
we see that strange look which seems to belong to those who 
are ready to sacrifice youth and joy and life for the faith which 
absorbs their being. 

Senator DANIEL had long passed youth, had gone beyond mid- 
dle age, and yet he seemed to me still to have the expression of 
those who in the flush of young manhood sought the great prize 
of death in battle for the sake of beliefs to which their hearts 
clung; in pursuit of visions seen only by them. The touch of 
romance, the look of the dreamer, the passionate energy of the 
man of action, all seemed to meet in his aspect and his eyes. 

With a brilliant record as a soldier, not merely eminent at 
the bar, but as a writer on law of high authority, after much 
public service in his own State and in the House of Representa- 
tives, Senator DANIEL came to this body with distinction already 
achieved and with a high reputation in many fields already se- 
cured. He had as a gift of nature great eloquence of speech, 
and this gift had not only been enlarged by care and practice, 
but had been made weighty and serious by the studies he had 
pursued and by the reflective and philosophical cast of his mind. 
One could easily disagree with him, but he never failed to arrest 
the attention or to furnish food for thought in what he said. 
His style was of the old school, the richer and more florid style 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. It has passed out of 
fashion now. The modern taste is for something plainer, more 
direct, more businesslike, because this is an age when business 
is regarded as of the first importance in every department of 
human activity. Yet the school to which Senator DAN IL be- 
longed produced speakers who have never been surpassed in 
the annals of oratory. The faults, both of the period and of 
the school, can be easily pointed out, but the heights in the 
great art of speech to which some of the men of that age 
attained remain to-day lonely and unscaled. Senator DANIEL 
exhibited all the qualities of that earlier time in high degree, 
and it was possible to those who lent an attent ear to learn 
from him many lessons which would not be without great 
profit even at the present time. In him there was always 
dignity and, what is of infinitely more importance, that sincere 
respect, not merely for his audience, but for what he was him- 
self doing and saying as a public man, which is so often 
neglected, to the great detriment of speakers and listeners 
alike. He had in large measure the “high seriousness” which 
Aristotle commends in the poet. 

He did not speak on many subjects. He was not an incessant 
talker. But upon any topic which engaged his attention he 
spoke copiously and well, and never failed to show that he had 
thought much and independently upon the questions involved. 
He liked large issues, because they offered the widest oppor- 
tunity for speculation as to causes and for visions of the future. 
This reach of mind made him an American in the largest sense 
and showed clearly in the note of intense patriotism which 
sounded so strongly in his more formal addresses. 

It was always a pleasure to talk with him, for he was un- 
failingly suggestive and ranged widely in his thought. The 
grave courtesy of his manner, which never wavered, had to me 
a peculiar charm. I should not for a moment think of hinting 
even that the manners now generally in vogue are not better, 
but they are certainly different. Manners like those of Senator 
DANIEL, I suppose, would be thought to take too much time, 
both in acquisition and practice, among a generation which can 
employ its passing hours so much more usefully. Yet I can 
not divest myself of the feeling, an inherited superstition per- 
haps, that manners such as his—serious, gracious, elaborate if 
you please, but full of kindness and thought for others—can 
never really grow old or pass out of fashion. 

He loved his country and he loved her history. He cherished 
with reverence her institutions and her traditions. It could 
not be otherwise, for he was a Virginian, and the history and 
traditions of his own State outran all the rest. Others may dis- 
regard the past or speak lightly of it, but no Virginian ever can, 
and Senator DANIEL was a Virginian of Virginians. 

He believed, as I am sure most thoughtful men believe, that 
the nation or the people who cared naught for their past would 
themselves leave nothing for their posterity to emulate or to 
remember. He had a great tradition to sustain. He repre- 
sented the State where the first permanent English settlement 
was founded. He represented the State of George Washington. 

I will repeat here what I have said elsewhere, that, except in 
the golden age of Athens, I do not think that any community of 
equal size, only a few thousands in reality, has produced in an 
equally brief time as much ability as was produced by the Vir- 
ginian planters at the period of the American Revolution., Wash- 
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ington and Marshall, Jefferson and Madison, Patrick Henry, the 
Lees und the Randolphs, Masons and Wythe—what a list it is of 


soldiers and statesmen, of orators and lawyers! ‘The responsi- 
bility of representing such a past and such a tradition is as 
great as the honor. Senator DANIEL never forgot either the 
honor or the responsibility. Can more be said in his praise 
than that he worthily guarded the one and sustained the other! 

The Civil War brought many tragedies to North and South 
alike. None greater, certainly, than the division of Virginia. 
To a State with such a history, with such memories and such 
traditions, there was a peculiar cruelty in such a fate. Virginia 
alone among the States has so suffered. Other wounds have 
healed. The land that was rent in twain is one again. The 
old enmities have grown cold; the old friendships and affections 
are once more warm and strong as they were at the beginning. 
But the wound which the war dealt to Virginia can never be 
healed. There and there alone the past can not be restored. 
One bows to the inevitable, but as a lover of my country and my 
country’s past I have felt a deep pride in the history of Virginia, 
in which I, as an American, had a right to share, and I have 
always sorrowed that an inexorable destiny had severed that 
land where so many brave and shining memories were garnered 
up. That thought was often in my mind as I looked at Senator 
Daniex in this Chamber. Not only did he fitly and highly rep- 
resent the great past, with all its memories and traditions, but 
he also represented the tragedy, as great as the history, which 
had fallen upon Virginia. To the cause in which she believed 
she kad given her all, even a part of herself, and the maimed 
soldier with scars which commanded the admiration of the 
world finely typified his great State in her sorrows and her 
losses as in her glories and her pride. 


Mr. GALALINGER. Mr. President, the late Senator from 
Louisiana belonged to a type of men quite too rare in these 
days. He was a man of dignity, integrity, high sense of honor, 
and independence of thought. A Democrat in politics, he did 
not allow partisanship to control his speech or his votes. Once 
satisfied that he was right, no influence could swerve him from 
the path he had marked out. He belonged to the old school of 
southern statesmen, and he carried himself with a poise and 
dignity of manner that bespoke the gentleman that he was. 
Courteous, kind, thoughtful of others, he commanded the re- 
spect of his associates in the Senate, as well as of the people 
of the State which he so ably and conscientiously represented. 

It was my privilege to serve with the late Senator MOENERY 
for 13 years. Of the same age as myself, there was much in 
common between us, and our friendly relations were to me a 
source of much pleasure. We were both members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and in the committee room I learned 
to value and admire him. He was a constant attendant upon 
the meetings of the committee, and in the matter of appropria- 
tions for the Navy was neither reckless nor parsimonious. He 
believed in a well-balanced and strong Navy, and his yoice and 
vote were in favor of adequate appropriations to build it up 
and sustain it. K student at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, he was a warm friend of that institution, taking 
special pride in its development and success. Always watchful 
of the interests of his own State, he was broad-minded and 
generous toward all other sections of the country. 

As I knew Senator McEnery, he was a most charming and 
lovable man. Brave and self-reliant, he was at the same time 
tender and considerate. He never lost sight of his obligations 
to his fellow men and never intentionally wounded their feel- 
ings or wronged them in any way. He was a conscientious 
public servant, a popular citizen, and a good and true friend. 
roe stood for what is best in life, living up to high and true 

eals. 

Mr. President, SAMUEL Dovetas McENery brought honor to 
his State in all the positions of trust and responsibility that his 
people conferred on him. In the Senate he illustrated the high 
qualities of heart and brain with which he was endowed. He 
had the confidence and respect of every Member on both sides 
of the Chamber, and the announcement of his death brought a 
peculiar sadness to all our hearts. We miss him from his 
accustomed place in this body; we miss his genial greeting 
and his kindly words. He has answered the summons that 
sooner or later will come to us all, and it will be well for us if, 
when the call comes, we are as well prepared for the great 
change as was our associate and friend in whose honor these 
words of eulogy are being spoken to-day. He has gone from 
us, but his memory will be a benediction and an inspiration to 
all who practice truth, who love justice, and whose life is pat- 
terned after the teachings and example of the Master. On his 
grave we would place a flower, and in our heart of hearts we 


would embalm the memory of a good man whose services to his 

State and his country entitle him to a place among those who 

payo ies honor and renown to the institutions of the 
epublic. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, it is a melancholy satisfaction to 
add my word of tribute’to the memory of Senator DANIEL. 
I knew of him first as the author of a painstaking, accurate, 
and clear work upon one of the dry and technical branches of 
the law. I wondered that the nature which could bring itself 
to the labor of preparation and exposition in such a field could 
also be the nature of a gallant soldier and a convincing and 
stirring advocate; still more that it could be the nature of an 
orator, with the breadth of view and the loftiness of idealism 
and tenderness of sympathy which made him potent to move 
the masses of men. 

I first came to know him when the interests of the people of 
his State of Virginia brought him into the Department of War 
and into consultation with the head of the department. I do not 
know that in all the years of experience as head of the Depart- 
ment of Wareand then as head of the Department of State, 
which brought me into contact with so many of the strong and 
able men of our country, I have ever been more impressed, I 
doubt if I have been ever so much impressed, by the personality 
of any man as I was by the personality of Senator DANIEL. 
His distinguished and sincere courtesy, the grave dignity which 
characterized his demeanor, the simplicity, directness, and truth- 
fulness of his utterances, the ingenuousness of his motives, were 
so apparent that above all the men whom I have ever known he 
created an atmosphere which lifted up those about him to 
the same high plane of his own noble purpose, 

His courtesy was not mere manner. His manner was but 
the expression of a sensitive and noble spirit exhibiting itself 
through the forms of a great tradition. The sensitiveness of 
his sympathy impressed upon everyone who knew him the cer- 
tainty that he was a pure, sincere, and noble gentleman. The 
kindliness and considerate character that was displayed in his 
action and his words furnished a guaranty of his justice, 
of his considerate and thoughtful regard for the rights, the 
feelings, and the prejudices of others. He never left the War 
Department or the State Department in my time that I did not 
feel myself a better gentleman and a better officer for having 
come under his influence and having been within the sphere 
of the atmosphere that surrounded him for even the few min- 
utes of our interviews. ` 

Ah, sir, that was the nature that breathes the very soul 
patriotism and love of country. Brave soldier as he was, 
earnest advocate as he was, indomitable in every enterprise to 
which he set his hand, fearless as against all opposition or 
attack, he had that essential regard for the rights, the feel- 
ings, the prejudices of all his countrymen which makes it pos- 
sible for the people of a free, self-governed country to live to- 
gether in peace and harmony, and to love their country and 
their countrymen. 

He was the product of those centuries during which the 
formative power developing the people of the United States 
proceeded from a race of men whose characters were affected 
by the calmness and serenity of rural life. The landholders of 
North and South, of New England and the Middle States, of 
Virginia and Georgia and the Carolinas, the people of all our 
States who, with their fathers, had owned their own land, had 
acknowledged—had known no superior, socially or politically, 
coming to manhood in self-respecting independence, with un- 
hurried development of character, not feverish or hysterical, but 
reflective, calm, strong, considerate. These were the men who 
made the earlier history of our country, and from them came 
Senator DAN mL. A new life is urging forward the movements 
of our people. The rush, the haste, the tumult, the unthinking 
excitement of the struggle for wealth are displacing the old 
calmness and reflective training. 

But, sir, the influence of which Senator DANIEL was a per- 
haps belated representative must remain if the great country 
which he served so well is to continue. Self-respect and re- 
spect for others, courtesy, consideration, sympathy, justice, all 
the qualities of the older time must be found among the people 
who govern themselves or their self-government will degenerate 
into the wild scramble that means strife, discord, conflict, and 


| disintegration. 


That Virginia has honored and does honor this gentleman of 
the old time, that this Senate loved him, that our country re- 
members him with grateful appreciation for what he was, all 
argue well for the soundness, the wholesomeness, the genuine 
spirit of patriotism that will preserve all that he represented. 
Long may it be before the life and the influence of that noble 
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race of men of whom he was so distinguished an example is 
forgotten in the councils of our Government or in the action of 
our people. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Alexander, son of Philip of 
Macedon, became captain general of Greece, repelled the Persian 
invasion, captured the East, mourned that there were no more 
worlds to conquer, and died at the age of 32. The times were 
different from ours. There have been few Alexanders and no 
such conditions since. j 

Seventy-three years seems rather a generous allowance for 
the life of an individual, but for one capable of great service 
at a time when there is so much needed to be done, it appears 
but a short time. To obtain an education to fit one for a noble 
profession itself requires quite a few of those years. To be- 
come established in that profession and make a reputation for 
high proficiency requires time. To have such a career inter- 
rupted by active service in the field during a terrible war would 
consume quite a few years at a critical period in such a life. 
The governmental affairs of a great State, such as must be 
understood by the chief executive, are sufficiently important 
and exacting to occupy the best years of one’s life. The posi- 
tion of associate justice of the supreme court of that State, with 
the onerous duties imposed in that high judicial capacity, might 
well amplify such a career and crown such a life. 

Faithful and satisfactory service in these exalted positions 
would seem about all that could be well crowded into the life 
of one individual. 

It must have been extraordinary qualifications for the widest 
fields of general public usefulness that moved SAMUEL DOUGLAS 
MoExxnx on to the national forum and caused him to be chosen 
by his people a Senator of the United States from the State of 
Louisiana in 1896, again in 1902, and again in 1908. 

Rarely, I think, can it be found that so much has been accom- 
plished in the years allotted to him. Seldom have such respon- 
sibilities been heaped on one man’s shoulders. It required unu- 
sual capacity and ability of a high and varied character to suc- 
cessfully meet the obligations, discharge the duties, and per- 
form the services which pressed upon our friend. That he 
squarely faced and completely mastered the difficulties of every 
situation; that he possessed a keen sense and correct conception 
of fiduciary responsibility, which he carried into practice; that 
he diligently and faithfully performed what was undertaken is 
demonstrated by the continued confidence of his people, which 
amounted to genuine affection and absolute trust. 

His early and extensive mental training; the discipline and 
hardship of active army service; the stirring times, arousing 
every patriotic impulse and calling out the resources of his 
strong, intellectual, and moral nature, which he experienced in 
the days of young manhood, combined to” equip him for the 
highest official station. Born at Monroe, La., May 28, 1837; 
educated at Spring Hill College and the University of Virginia; 
a lieutenant in the Confederate Army; engaging in the prac- 
ticing of law; we find him governor of Louisiana when he was 
44 years of age. At 51 he was associate justice of the supreme 
court of his State, and while occupying that position he was 
elected United States Senator. 

On all matters with which he had to deal he consulted his own 
judgment and conscience, earnestly and seriously. Not that he 
was inconsiderate of others, or heedless of their opinions, or not 
respectful of the views of his fellows, but his final action had to 
square with his reason and his conscience. He was in every 
sense and in every relation and at all times a man as brave and 
self-reliant as ever stood in line of battle or conquered in the 
fiercer struggles of peace. 

My last conversation with him was in the cloakroom just 
before the adjournment of the session June 25, 1910, and he did 
not complain of being ill, but seemed in his usual health, al- 
though somewhat wearied by the long session. He left Wash- 
ington that night for his home and died in New Orleans soon 
after arriving there June 28, 1910. 

Louisiana has lost an ideal citizen, a most faithful and effi- 
cient public officer, and the whole country shares in that loss. 
It saddens one to see such men of the old school pass away. 
While in the main I believe the world is growing better and 
progress is being made and development taking place, and men 
and things becoming more complete, perhaps more perfect, still 
there were some qualities peculiar to the times and lives of a 
generation ago which have been diluted rather than strength- 
ened by the commercialism of the present. For instance, the 
polite and chivalrous manners, the deference and devotion to 
woman, the value of one’s word, indicated by the saying, “ his 
word is his bond,” and the absence of hypocrisy. 

We would do well, in the rush of things these days and in the 
evolution taking place in other directions, not to lose sight of 
these sturdy and beautiful traits of character. 


I venture to say that the man can not be found who can truth- 
fully assert that SAMUEL D. McEnrry ever deceived him or 
failed to do precisely what he agreed to do. 

Courteous in his bearing and kind and considerate in his 
disposition, he was likewise perfectly open and frank and al- 
ways sincere. 

He never shirked a duty or evaded a responsibility. He did 
what he considered to be right and had no apologies to make or 
explanations to offer. He illustrated the ancient Greek teach- 
ing—‘‘to be rather than to seem” and “to do rather than to 
idle.” 

Like Henry Clay he could say, “I have no commiseration for 
princes. My sympathies are reserved for the great mass of man- 
kind.” And like the great commoner, I imagine he felt “ it is the 
doctrine of thrones that man is too ignorant to govern himself.“ 
He loved his State and people with a devotion rarely equaled, 
and he desired to see them prosper. He felt a just pride in the 
Nation and strove to promote the welfare of all. His work is 
written in the history of his State and country. 

As governor, he expressed in his message to the legtslature his 
deep concern regarding the industrial growth of Louisiana and 
the development of her resources, saying ‘‘ We must realize the 
fact that she is rich and force her to the front rank of States.” 
He directed the way of her progress by urging legislation re- 
garding assessments and taxation, finances, and improvement 
of the levees, and arousing interest in education. On the latter 
subject his message to the legislature took high ground to the 
effect that “the people of this State are ene to approve 
any legislation that will secure an effective system of free ele- 
mentary instruction.” 

Embalmed in sheep, to be preserved for all time, are his de- 
cisions rendered in the highest court of his State. As chief 
executive, his name and the result of his labors will be handed 
down to succeeding generations. As a Member of this body, he 
wrought and placed on the permanent records illustrations of 
his statesmanship and patriotism. So he is not to be forgotten, 
and reference to his life and work will evoke appreciation of 
his great ability and his exalted character. 

At Kamakura, once the capital of eastern Japan, which 
boasted a population of more than a million in the days of its 
glory, the colossal statue of the great Buddha, all but 50 feet in 
height, stands near the sea. The casting was begun in 1252, 
Twice has the temple which inclosed it been swept away by a 
great tidal wave, the last time in 1494. But the great bronze 
figure still remains 

A statue solid set, 
And molded in colossal calm, 

As a soldier in the Confederate Army under Magruder, as a 
lawyer, as governor, as judge, as United States Senator, SAMUEL 
D. McEnery has built a monument more lasting than this— 
one gratifying to the aspiring soul. 

He has passed beyond our vision. It is a comforting thought 
that— 

There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 


And time is eternity, 
And here is over there. 


Mr. President— 

Friend after friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 

That finds not here an end. 

Mr. President, Senator DAN L's death removed a very use- 
ful, a very prominent, and a very public-spirited Member of 
this Chamber and the State of Virginia a very distinguished 
and well-beloved son. y 

The warmth of feeling with which he was regarded by his 
fellow citizens was an index of his attitude toward them during 
his entire life, and the sincere grief manifested at his death 
by the Members of the Senate indicates in some measure the 
feeling which he inspired in the hearts of his colleagues. 

In every period of his career Senator Danrer exhibited that 
earnestness, unselfishness, and devotion to what he believed to 
be his highest duty which wins the admiration and respect of 
all earnest and thoughtful people. 

During the Civil War his energy and talents were exerted 
to the utmost in the cause which called him into the field. The 
wounds he received bore witness to his bravery, and the high 
rank which he attained is evidence of his soldierly qualities 
and military ability. 

After the peace his devotion to his people caused him to enter 
public life, where he demonstrated his unusual qualifications 
for public affairs and earned the respect and affection of the 
people of his State. 

As a lawyer he had achieved a very high rank, and in certain 
branches of the law became an authority. 


Mr. PERKINS. 
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In Congress he developed to the full all those powers of ap- 
plication and persuasion which enable a legislator to get at the 
truth of any subject and to convince those who are to deal with 
it, and in work of this kind his absolute sincerity and anxiety 
for that only which is for the public good made him a power 
in the counsels of both the House and the Senate. 

In all that he did as a member of the Virginia Legislature 
and as a Member of the Congress of the United States he strove 
earnestly and constantly to throw the cloak of oblivion over the 
dark past and to make it plain to all that we are citizens of an 
undivided country, to which is due absolute loyalty and that 
love which all should have for the most precious of earthly 
possessions. 

God grant 

He once said 


that the departed era may return no more to our country. 
It is the marvel of the world 


He again said— 
that so far our route: and unmatched Constitution has availed 
to 12 our inheritance and to keep alive here the hope and faith 
that the future may prove worthy of the past. 

A greater people have never yet appeared Ls ge this globe than the 
Americans, and it must solemnize any just mind to realize the responsi- 
which comes to it with the injunction to take heed that no ill 


ilit 
peril the Republie. 

The loyalty of Senator Dax L to his country was equaled 
by his loyalty te his State. He was a true Virginian, believing 
in the grand old "Commonwealth with all the strength of his 
generous nature and in its people with all the warmth of a 
great heart. Whatever was for the advantage of the Old Domin- 
ion, that he advocated and worked for with all the energy he 


possessed. 

Without the enthusiasm which he brought to bear in the 
effort to secure the Jamestown Exposition, it is very doubtful 
whether it would have received the sanction of Congress. I 
know that many votes for it were secured purely through his 
eloquent advocacy and personal magnetism. He entered upon 
the contest as though the question were one of vital importance 
to his State, and he brought to bear all the dash and enthusiasm 
which characterized him on many a hard-fought battlefield in 
his youth. He won a victory for his people, for to him there 
was no such thing as defeat in such a cause. 

For individual Virginians, as well as for the State as a 
whole, Senator DANIEL held himself ready to work for any 
good and worthy purpose, and it was through his efforts that 
much has been accomplished in the way of development and the 
promotion of prosperity. 

As he said of the late Senator Hoar, so may we now say of 
him: 

No man ever said or thought of him that he was the servant of per- 
sonal ambition or of private ends. There are many things in heaven and 
in earth that can not be seen by our eyes or heard by our ears or touched 
by our hands or which are within the pei of our sense; more, indeed, 
“than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


Hence many a noble alm may miss its mark however clear be the 
eye that discerns, however firm the will that directs, however true be 


hand that ob 
le to the human to be right in mind and conscience 


It is only possi 
and to be sincere in h 
Keep thy heart with all diligence, 


So felt the prophet when he said: 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 
So did Senator Danret keep his heart. 


He aimed his arrow at wrong wherever he thought he found it. 
He lifted his shield over the right wherever he thought the right 


needed reenforeement. 

It is only in such performance of duty that true glory may be found. 

No one who knew Senator DANIEL could fail to be struck with 
the evidences of his wide reading and profound reflection. He was 
a scholar by instinct, habit, and training. Whenever he arose 
to speak he was listened to with pleasure and instruction, for 
he gave the results of long and careful study, enriched by 
glennings from the domain of literature. 

His was the eloquence which we find in the older school of 
statesmen, who strive to clothe their thoughts in the rich 
language of the great masters when felicity of expression was 
sought for as the proper setting for exalted ideas. His dis- 
course in private had the same characteristics and formed one 
of his charms in social life. 

I, as well as the rest of his colleagues, was warmly attached 
to him by reason of his genial companionship, which had the 
full flavor of that southern generosity and open-heartedness 
which have made the hospitality of the South proverbial 
throughout our land. 

In my intercourse with him in the Senate on the Committees 
on Appropriations and Coast Defenses, of which we were both 
members, and in purely social life I found him steadfast to 
those high ideals which he had early set up for his guidance, 
and which had caused him to set a striking example to his 
fellow citizens in war and in peace. 


His wide sympathies took in all classes of people and all parts 
of our great country, and he was ever on the alert to study con- 
ditions new to him and to gather therefrom ideas that might be 
made of benefit to all. 

I shall never forget the interest he took in our great Pacific 
coast, when, as my guest in California, he had an opportunity 
to see the land over which the stories of the Argonauts has 
thrown an atmosphere of romance. He found there much to 
remind him of his own loved native State, and in the free, 
generous life of our people he felt himself back among the 
beautiful Virginia mountains and valleys. 

We may say of Senator DANIEL as he once said in a eulogy 
of a former colleague: 

He was typical of his State, of his section, and of his party, and he 
was distinctively a Representative in all he stood for. 

Most of the great problems that engaged his thought and effort have 
found their solution through the processes of time, and new sails are 
now seen on the horizon before us. 

we seek to measure justly the men of the past we do not carry 
into our 3 the partisan feelings which inflamed them or their 
combatants in hours of conflict, for ft is the happy faculty of a whole- 
seme nature to take men according to the circumstances which en- 


ro them and according to the manner in which they dealt with 
their own obligations and duty. 

am Lincoln said on one occasion that he must confess that 
events had controlled him far more than he had controlled events; and 
if one who was at the head of such mighty power as he wielded could 
feel so sensitively how little any one man can do in the great move- 
ments of the human rere, how much more must it be felt by those who 
play but minor parts in the drama that is in their time upon the stage. 


And again: 


In the words he used in acknowledging the worth of a former 
Member of this body, I may say concerning Senator DANIEL that 
not only California, “the younger sister of Virginia,” not only 
the old 18 States that founded our fabrie of Government, but 
all of the 45 American Commonwealths that to-day constitute 
the Republic, say this of him, who so nobly applied it to another: 


He was faithful to truth as he saw it; to duty as he underst ; 
to constitutional liberty as he conceived it “2 eS 
sees 


an die around him. The bud and ossom dle. 
The leaf and the tree di bec rae 


e. 
The birds of the air and the fishes of the the crea: 
3 pres oak, field and menart alike, they die. 4 ee 
an, respect, them, and we see and feel and know 
within ourselves, as did our dying brother, that of a truth we die daily. 
The days die and the nights die. 7 


The weeks and the months and the years and the centuries and the 
seasons die. 


Time itself, even as we call its name and with our every breath, dies 
away from us. 


An eternity without beginning lies behind us—dead. 

A faith so beautifully expressed can not fail to be a comfort 
and an inspiration to those who knew his kindly character. 
When all that was mortal of Senator DANIL was deposited in 
that last peaceful resting place, amidst the pines of his native 
State, how cheering is the thought that he believed it to be but 
the narrow entry to a greater, nobler life—eternal in the 
heavens? 

How well could our dear friend say in Tennyson’s incompara- 
ble verse: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
= s 0 : ~= s 
Twilight and evening 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
For th aa trams Gok bo of Time and Place 
‘or rom out our bourne an 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
en I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are to-day reminded that 
almost half a score of our colaborers, who so recently were in 
our midst, have passed to that— 

ice haj h 
murta d z — gg eb pollute our joys! 
mo more by turn: 
calm as night, yet all immortal dar 


And truth forever shines, and love forever burns, y > 
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The death of SAMUEL Dovcitas McEnery, at his home in 
New Orleans, on Tuesday, June 28, 1910, was a great shock to 
his colleagues in this body, yet it was not altogether unex- 
pected. It had been evident for months that his health was 
failing him, although he was found always at work faithfully 
serving his State and his country. He engaged in the delibera- 
tions of the Senate up to the very day of adjournment, and 
then returned home to enter into immortal sleep. ` 

A native of Louisiana, educated at the United States Naval 
Academy and the University of Virginia, a graduate from the 
State and National Law School at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sena- 
tor McEnery obtained a technical mental training which well 
fitted him for the great problems which in later life pressed 
upon him for solution. When the Civil War broke out young 
McEnrry had just reached his majority. He enlisted in the 
Confederate Army, serving through the war with marked dis- 
tinction. 

For more than 30 years Senator McEnery had been a leader 
in the political affairs of his State and Nation. Through his 
devotion to duty, his unflinching integrity, and his extraor- 
dinary ability, he has been honored with the high offices of 
lieutenant governor of Louisiana, governor of Louisiana, asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court of Louisiana, and three times 
elected to the United ‘States Senate. 

Few men in public life have ever exhibited such independence 
of thought and action and shown such indomitable will to suc- 
ceed as has Senator McEnery. These characteristics accom- 
panied him through life. His attitude on various questions at 
different times under consideration in this body has been the 
comment of his countrymen throughout the United States; but 
he was ever true to his convictions and never hesitated to voice 
them either by word or by action regardless of critisism or 
public opinion. It was his frankness and honesty that won for 
him the profound respect and admiration of everyone. He 
defined his position on any subject with freedom, and remained 
true to it. He was not offensive in urging his views upon others, 
but fought with undaunted zeal to gain his point. 

It is fitting and proper on this occasion that we give expres- 
sion to the virtues of those who depart this life and to turn our 
thoughts to the life beyond. It would seem cruel, indeed, if the 
knowledge and the intelligence and the good works acquired 
and accomplished in this world of action should pass away for- 
ever like a puff of wind. There must be something after all 
in the great realms above which to the human mind is too 
glorious to comprehend. It is a very happy thought to con- 
template fhe eternal life and progression of the spirit of mortal 
man. It is consoling in death to have a vivid realization of a 
continuation hereafter of association and friendship with those 
whom we so honor and love. Such thoughts and such hopes 
urge us on to nobler deeds and higher ideals. 

In Senator MeExkar we recognize the student, the lawyer, 
the soldier, the constructive State builder, the jurist, and the 
statesman. A stalwart for the right as he conceived it, de- 
voted and true to his commissions, fearless and courageous, he 
won the esteem and confidence of everyone with whom he came 

“in contact. 
Senator McEnery’s life was ripe in usefulness. He ap- 
proached the grave 
Sustained and soothed 
1 an unfaltering trust, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

His more than three score years and ten were well spent, and 
to him might justly be applied the plaudit: 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter into thy rest. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, Virginia has greatly enriched 
our country by her successive contributions to the eminent 
men who have adorned public life. In his address in com- 
memoration of the landing at Jamestown, President Tyler 
mentions that there came to Virginia in her early days many 
representatives of that landed gentry whose capacity and worth 
had elevated England to her glorious position among the na- 
tions. Their American descendants were not unworthy of their 
lineage. Many scions of this persistent stock have budded in 
Virginia soil and blossomed into perfect manhood, and in every 
generation Virginia thought and Virginia life have been en- 
nobled by men cast in a superior mold, who compel our ad- 
miration and lead us, while wondering at their talents, to seek 
to emulate their virtues. 


Although but three centuries have as yet elapsed, in the long 
roll of eminent Virginians we can find examples of public 
worth that vie with the most famous characters of storied 
Greece and imperial Rome, 


It was the fortune of our lamented friend, JoHN Warwick 
DANIEL, to have brought the list of these illustrious Virginians 
down into our own times. He entered public life as the elder 
Statesmen of the Old Dominion were passing away, but the 
names of Tyler, Stuart, Hunter, Wise, Baldwin, Conrad, Ran- 
dolph, Seddon, and other distinguished actors in public affairs 
were still lingering on the tongues of men when he came to 
his work in this high forum. He was, like them, bred in the 
atmosphere of the ancient dominion, and feeling the pulsations 
of the former time. He was nourished in his youth amid the 
influences of the old régime, and like some vigorous giant of 
the forest he threw out his roots deep down into the soil of 
Virginia, and in every fiber he was the product of that Com- 
monwealth of high thought and great action which have won 
for her the proud title of mother of statesmen. But each gen- 
eration has its vicissitudes that exert a distinctive influence 
in the formative period of character. Like the earlier states- 
men following the close of the Revolution, DANIEL had passed 
through the fiery ordeal of war. Thus it happened that his 
manhood had been perfected in his youth, and his military ex- 
periences had strengthened his resolution and had imbued him 
with unusual fortitude. So often had he been in imminent 
peril, so often had he looked with composure as death made 
havoe on either side and companions fell about him, that his 
very nature became permeated by a heroic disregard of all 
5 save alone the strict performance of personal 

uty. 

Thrice wounded, he suffered painfully, and although he sur- 
yived, the old wounds of the battle field finally hastened him 
to the grave. 

Trained as a lawyer in association with his estimable father, 
Judge Daniel, he knew none of the arts of shrewd pettifoggers, 
but built on the bedrock of comprehensive jurisprudence. ‘Thus, 
not unnaturally, he became an author, and his work on Nego- 
tiable Instruments at once attests his industry, his juridical 
learning, and his legal acumen. Immediately this valuable 
compendium of the law was received by the courts as authority, 
and had his life then ceased his monument was already erected. 

But Virginia realized his worth, and the most coveted honors 
his people could bestow freely awaited him. 5 

In 1887, transferred from the House of Represéntatives to 
this body, he entered on a career, honorable not alone to him- 
self but to the great State whose political traditions he so 
admirably maintained. 

Well equipped, familiar with public questions, with a mind 
trained by exacting study, and richly endowed with logical 
powers, he was at once accorded an enviable position among 
the distinguished Senators of that period. 

His particular associates—those southern Senators with whom 
naturally he became most intimate—had, like himself, been 
actors in the struggle between the sections, and, animated by 
a large patriotism, were ardently seeking to reestablish fra- 
ternal relation among the people of the Union, while zealously 
laboring to promote the happiness and prosperity of the South- 
ern States. 

There were the mighty Vance and the wise Ransom; the noble 
Hampton and the accomplished Butler; the brilliant Gordon and 
still more brilliant Hill; Pugh and Morgan; Walthall and 
George; Gibson and Eustis; Bate and Isham G. Harris; Beck 
and Blackburn; Vest and Cockrell; Kenna and Faulkner; Rea- 
gan and Berry—a galaxy of representative southerners, uniting 
shining talents with rare excellence of personal character. In 
their midst the accomplished Senator from Virginia found his 
appropriate place, and with them he illustrated in this forum 
those sterling virtues that have long been ascribed to the most 
distinguished of our southern statesmen. 

Four times was he elected a Senator, and the years of his 
service here covered a period of remarkable interest in the 
annals of our country. It was while he was giving voice to 
Virginia’s patriotism in this Hall that Fitzhugh Lee and 
Wheeler, once Confederates, were leading to glorious victory 
the boys in blue on foreign soil, and the embers of the long war 
were finally and forever extinguished. 

Momentous measures constantly arose to claim the attention 
of the statesmen of that period, and Mr. Dantet’s positions 
were always comprehensive, liberal, and patriotic. He was not 
merely a representative of Virginia, but a Senator of the United 
States, his great heart beating in unison with the mighty pul- 
sations of the entire Nation. à 

His fame extended throughout the confines of the Union, and 
his name became a household word at the South, and especially 
in the homes of the people of North Carolina. Close to Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina watched with pleasure and with pride the 
brilliant career of this illustrious son of the Old Dominion 
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and cherished for him a personal attachment and a particular 
regard. 

The people of that State were ever in sympathy with his posi- 
tions on public affairs and fully recognized his sterling worth 
and eminent services. 

But as splendid as was his performance in this forum, his 
chief triumph came to him outside of these walls. 

When the Nation’s memorial to the immortal Washington 
was finished and an orator was to pronounce the eulogium on 
the great Virginian, DANIEL was selected as the fittest American 
of his generation to embody the sentiments of his countrymen 
in harmonious language. 

As an orator he was superb, and on that memorable occasion 
his surpassing eloquence received the plaudits of the continent. 
Indeed, as distinguished as he was as a thinker, a man of learn- 
ing and as a statesman, it was as an orator of superlative 
powers that he won his highest title to fame. He possessed the 
creative faculty in extraordinary measure; and, indeed, it might 
well have been of him that Gladstone wrote: 

He has a delicate insight Into beauty, a refined 88 of har- 
mony, a faculty of suggestion, an eye both in the physical and moral 
world for motion, ight, and color; a sympa ane and close obseryer of 
nature, a dominance of constructive faculties, and that rare gift—the 
thorough mastery and loving use of his natiye tongue. 

And how well does this further quotation describe the style 
of his finished addresses : 


It is paramount in the union of ease of movement with perspicuity 
of matter, of both with real splendor, and of all with immense rapidi 
and striking force. From any other pen such masses of ornament woul 
be tawdry, with him they are only rich. Like Pascal, he makes the 
heaviest subject light; like Burke, he embellishes the barrenest. When 
he walks over ari lains the springs of milk and honey seem to rise 
beneath his tread. e repast he serves is always sumptuous, but it 
seems to create an appetite proportionate to its abun ce. 

As Senator DANIEL’s distinction was founded on eminent 
merit he wore his honors with graceful ease, and with his 
varied accomplishments there were united a generosity and an 
urbanity of carriage that rendered him an agreeable companion. 

He was cordial, genial, bright, always full of hope, looking 
to the future with confidence as if it ever presented to his 
view the rainbow of promise. 

With such a social bearing, intercourse with him easily 
ripened into affectionate regard; and not merely was he ad- 
mired and esteemed, but there was a gentler touch that drew 
his friends close bound to him. 

So that when at length he was detained from his accustomed 
place in this hall and when the sufferings of the last days 


came there was a genuine sympathy felt here that penetrated 


every heart. In that protracted struggle, hovering between life 
and death, he bore himself manfully. There was no falling 
away. 

His resolution never quailed. His spirit was firm to the end. 
Undaunted he saw that dread vision, which in strength and 
health seems so remote, draw nearer and nearer, and without a 
vain regret he entered on the experiences of the world beyond. 
. Recalling his fortitude in that dark hour, may not we, his asso- 
ciates, hold the conviction that not merely was he sustained by 
the assurances of that Christian faith whose precepts he ob- 
served, but that boldly and without fear or misgiving he es- 
sayed the passage to the bosom of the illimitable ocean of the 
mysterious future well buttressed and buoyed by the confident 
hope expressed by the poet: 

And though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. SWANSON._ Mr. President, it is with profound misgiy- 
ings that I undertake to make a fitting tribute to the character, 
the worth, the achievements, and the genius of the illustrious 
lawyer, orator, statesman, and soldier in whose memory these 
memorial exercises are held. I realize that I can but feebly ex- 
press the great sorrow entertained by the people of Virginia at 
his untimely death, and their deep love and admiration, mingled 
with a profound reverence, for his splendid virtues, his varied 
and brilliant achievements. Of all the eminent public men who 
have adorned and illumined the history of Virginia none of 
them ever had a longer career of success and approval; none 
ever retained more continuously the abiding and abounding 
love of her people. He was so entrenched in the confidence and 
affection of the people of Virginia that no faction dared to 
assail him, no demands of partisan politics could induce even 
the most reckless and unscrupulous to attack him. For more 
than a decade the clouds and storms of party and political 
strife have been unable to reach the lofty heights to which the 
esteem and the love of the Virginia people lifted him. 

In Virginia he stood preeminent; above all others, surrounded 
with a halo of universal loye, admiration, and reverence. He 
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had worthily won this rare, peculiar place and this high dis- 
tinction from his native State. No Virginian who ever lived 
had heart stirred with a purer patriotism or thrilled with a 
deeper love for Virginia than Senator DANIEL. 

From early manhood to the hour of his death, in peace, in 
war, in the dark hours of her gloom and defeat, this devoted 
son of Virginia firmly, faithfully, and fearlessly served her. 
Virginia’s honor was his honor; her wrongs were his wrongs; 
her failures his failures; her success was his success. In his 
deep, passionate nature flamed an eternal love for his State, 

Senator DANIEL was the very highest type of a Virginian; a 
name synonymous with the most attractive and most splendid 
qualities of human character. Sunshine scintillated from every 
lineament of his pleasing face; geniality radiated from his 
warm, generous heart; a rare knightly courtesy characterized 
his manly deportment. To women he ever extended a deference 
and reverence, bespeaking innate refinement and purity. A de- 
yoted husband and father, a kindly neighbor, a loyal friend, 
he possessed in a marked degree those sterling Anglo-Saxon 
home virtues which have constituted the foundation of its 
greatness and has made it the world’s conquering race. When 
interested his conversational powers, whether on light or 
weighty matters, were unexcelled. His deference to and con- 
sideration for others were noted and at once won the hearts 
of those with whom he was brought in contact. No person 
whom I have ever seen surpassed him in pleasing personality 
or possessed in a superior degree every indication of distinction. 
His Roman face and features of rare and unexcelled beauty 
ever radiated with luminous thought and gleamed with the 
sunlight of genius. These attractive personal traits were adorn- 
ments that gave charm to a strong manly nature. He was a 
man of tireless energy, strong convictions, superb moral and 
physical courage. No misfortune could bring despair to his 
brave and stout heart. No personal sorrow, no great disappoint- 
ment could retard his dauntless spirit in its effort for achieve- 
ment. Though born and reared amid all the surroundings of 
wealth and luxury, yet when the misfortunes of Civil War 
swept all of these away, manfully, cheerfully, he accepted the 
changed conditions of poverty and hardship and struggled to 
earn a competence for himself and others, and with no assist- 
ance but what came to him from a brave heart and a great 
mind, he attained the fame and the prominence which after- 
wards came to him. 

Though defeated twice in his efforts to be governor of Vir- 
ginia and twice in his efforts to become a Member of the House 
of Representatives, yet he did not despair, and by his conduct 
and magnificent bearing in the hours of defeat proved himself 
worthy of success, acquired the confidence of the people and 
captivated their effections until he obtained every honor and 
distinction that Virginia could bestow and was elected for five 
terms as a Member of this honorable body. Thus, alike in 
defeat and in victory, he displayed his preeminence and great- 
ness. 

Senator DANIEL was a man of positive convictions, and with- 
out a shadow of turning adhered firmly and steadily to his 
party’s tenets. For more than 30 years he was one of the 
ablest and most eloquent defenders of Democratic principles in 
this Nation. On the hustings, in the press, in the legislative 
halls of State and Nation he was the bold, brave champion of 
Democracy—one of its acknowledged and most beloved leaders. 
In his early life, when rejected repeatedly by the Democratic 
Party, he manfully acquiesced, never sulked or swerved from 
party fealty. He proved himself too good and too great a man 
to desert his people because they failed to crown him king. 

Senator DANIEL was a man of absolute scrupulous honesty. A 
great orator has well said: 

Honesty is the oak around which all other virtues cling, without that 
they fall and groveling die in weeds and dust. 

The paths of his public life were crowded with vast power, 
responsibility, and opportunity, yet no stain ever followed his 
footsteps. His pure clean hands were never soiled by the be- 
trayal of public or private trust. 

Senator DANIEL was a man of unflinching courage and in- 
trepid spirit. When the war between the States commenced 
he was a youth of 19 years; yet so ardent was his patriotism, 
so brave his heart, so resolute his will that he at once volun- 
teered and was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the 
Twenty-seyenth Virginia Regiment, a part of the Stonewall 
Brigade. Nothing can be more heroic, no picture more strik- 
ing than that of this beardless youth charging with the 
Twenty-seventh Virginia Regiment at the Battle of First 
Manassas, and aiding in winning that great victory which made 
the name of Stonewall Jackson immortal. I shall ever remem- 
ber the vivid descriptions I have heard him give of his ex- 
periences in this terrific battle—his first baptism in blood and 
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His gallantry, his courage, his aptitude for war soon 
won him distinction and secured for him rapid promotion; he 
became major and chief of staff for Gen. Jubal A. Early. He 
displayed special skill and gallantry as a staff officer at Boones- 
boro and at Sharpsburg, the fiercest and bloodiest battle of the 


war. 


war. He also rendered conspicuous service as chief of Gen. 
Early’s staff in Gen. Lee’s second invasion of Maryland, which 
culminated in the Battle of Gettysburg. 

During his three years of continuous service in the Con- 
federate Army he participated in the campaigns of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, shared all of its privations and dangers, 
fought gallantly in its fierce and stubborn battles, winning 
daily new honors for devotion to duty, for courage and gal- 
lantry. During the service he received four wounds, the last 
one being of a serious and dangerous nature, which made him 
a cripple and a sufferer from unremitting pain until his 
death. On the Gth of May, 1864, during the battle of the Wil- 
derness, recognizing that an emergency existed and believing 
that the troops needed a mounted officer to lead them on a 
difficult and perilous charge, though it was not his duty, he 
volunteered, and was gallantly leading the Thirty-third Regi- 
ment of the old Stonewall Brigade when he was dangerously 
wounded, his thigh being shattered by the bullets of the enemy. 
Thus this hero fell wounded while his comrades marched on 
to victory inspired by his gallantry and genius. This wound 
rendered him useless for active service in the field. But for 
this wound there is every reason to believe that on account 
of his high reputation, his splendid record, his gallantry 
and genius for war, he would very soon haye been promoted 
to brigadier general, possible the youngest in the Confederate 
Army. 

Thus, while a mere youth, he displayed in a striking degree 
those qualities of energy, quickness of conception and action, 
courage, willing endurance of toil and privation, which make a 
great soldier. His record in the Army, his writings and dis- 
cussions upon military questions, indicate that with further 
opportunity he would have attained great success and dis- 
tinction as a most capable soldier. 

Mr. President, the great reputation which he acquired in 
youth as a soldier was but a prelude to the greater eminence 
which afterwards came to him as a lawyer, orator, and states- 
man. In each of these three great departments of human 
endeavor he labored successfully and acquired great fame. In 
the great profession of law, which requires for success dis- 
criminating judgment, acute intellect, clear and logical reason- 
ing, he early became one of the most successful and fore- 
most members of the bar of his native State, noted for its able 
and eminent lawyers. In many new and perplexing legal 
problems presented for decision by the courts occasioned by the 
Civil War and the many social and financial upheavals incident 
thereto, he was counsel, and by his legal learning and clear 
reasoning fixed the law governing these cases and conditions. 
His many briefs and arguments presented to the court of 
appeals of his native State on new and important legal ques- 
tions of this character would alone constitute a successful life- 
work of a lawyer. g 

Whether addressing court or jury, no one could surpass him 
as an advocate, no one present a case more strongly and 
clearly. No one could work more incessantly and without 
producing fatigue of mind or body. During his whole life, 
when occasion required it, he was the very incarnation of tire- 
less work and energy. One has but to read the reports of the 
supreme court of appeals of Virginia during the years of his 
early life, when he was in active practice, to obtain evidence of 
his greatness as a lawyer and of the immense and successful 
practice he possessed. 

What is still more remarkable, while actively engaged in 
prosecuting the profession of law, with a large and lucrative 
practice, his spare moments were utilized in the preparation 
of two law textbooks, “ Daniel on Attachments“ and Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments.” His latter work, “Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments,” is the best, most complete, and the recog- 
nized authority on this question, not only in the United States 
but also in the English-speaking world. It is conceded that 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, Cooley on Constitutional 
Limitations, and Benjamin on Sales are the three great 
law textbooks of our generation. It is amazing that a young 
man, actively engaged in the practice of law, with an immense 
practice, engaged at the same time in the turmoil and strife 
. of political life, could have found leisure to prepare such a 
textbook on such an intricate subject of law, containing an im- 
mense amount of research and a rare combination of detail 
and generalization, with such clearness of expression and 
breadth of conception as to make it an acknowledged authority, 
and so successful that it has gone through repeated editions. 
It furnishes proof of the breadth of his intellect and the bril- 


liance of his varied attainments. His legal acquirements were 
such that he would have adorned, with his intellect and learn- 
ing, the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. President, a great lawyer is naturally a successful and 
constructive statesman. The history of the legislation of the 
world exemplifies this. Thus it should occasion no surprise that 
Senator Danret’s eminence as a lawyer was equally signalized 
in his work as a legislator. In his native State he served in 
the house of delegates from 1869 to 1871, and in the State 
senate from 1875 to 1881, and also in the recent constitutional 
convention, which prepared the present State constitution. He 
was easily the leader in each of these legislative bodies during 
the time he served. Many of the best and most important 
institutions, many of the wisest and most far-reaching laws of 
the State are the results of his constructive handiwork. 

He was one of the pioneers and foremost advocates of the es- 
tablishment of free schools in Virginia, with all of their result- 
ant blessings and benefits. He was the author of the law in 
Virginia giving the employees of transportation companies the 
first lien upon the property of the companies for their wages 
and also the law permitting the personal representative of 
a decedent to recover damages for the death of the intestant, 
when occasioned by the wrongful act of a corporation. He was 
the originator and the promoter of the measure giving the 
counties, cities, and towns of the Commonwealth power to tax 
the railroads within their borders, which measure alone has 
been the source of inestimable benefit and progress to the 
State. In the last State constitutional convention he was the 
author of the suffrage provision, which was finally adopted as 
a part of the constitution of Virginia, and thus he successfully 
solved the most difficult and perplexing problem that confronted 
the convention. 

Time will not permit me to enumerate the many beneficent 
laws which his mind conceived, his hand wrote, and he en- 
acted for the betterment of the people of Virginia. Suffice it to 
say that though his services in the legislative halls of his State 
were limited, yet Virginia can point to no son whose achieve- 
ments in State legislation can exceed his. 

He served two years in the House of Representatives and 
23 years as Senator in this honorable body. From the day of 
his entrance here to his death he occupied a most prominent 
position in the deliberations of this body. For years he was 
one of the most influential members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and counseled and controlled 
as much as anyone our relations with foreign nations. He 
was an active and distinguished member of the great Appro- 
priations and Finance Committees of the Senate, and thus 
potential in all matters affecting the appropriations and reve- 
nues of the Government. His many able and eloquent speeches 
upon constitutional questions, control and regulation of rail- 
ways, restraint of trusts and combinations of capital, currency 
and banking, tariff taxes, other various questions of taxation, 
and many other subjects, clearly indicate the extensive scope 
of his research, intellect, and ability. Upon all the important 
questions that came before the Senate during his service, in 
just conception, in thorough study, in full realization of the 
important and far-reaching bearings, he was excelled by none. 

By his services in the Senate he acquired a national reputa- 
tion for statesmanship, ability, courage of convictions, and 
soundness of judgment. The esteem and admiration enter- 
tained for him were co-extensive with our National Government. 
If he had lived in some other section of this country besides 
the South many years ago he would have been nominated on 
the Democratic ticket for the Presidency, with splendid chances 
of success. He possessed those qualities of mind, heart, and 
will whieh would have made a great President—fit company 
for the illustrious Virginians who had so well filled this high 
and exalted position. At the Chicago convention in 1896, so 
profound and extensive was the esteem and admiration of the 
Democratic Party for him that he could easily have had the 
nomination for Vice President if he would have accepted it. 
He unselfishly waved this honor aside for what he believed was 
to the best interest of his party. 

In all that constitutes true, broad statesmanship Senator 
DANIEL was preeminently endowed, and if Virginia had been 
as potential in this Nation as she was in former times, pos- 
sessing as he did the universal confidence and admiration of 
his native State, he would have attained position as high and 
influence as great as that wielded by the illustrious Virginians 
in the early days of this Republic. In character and capacity 
he measured up to these great men. 

Mr. President, as great and varied as were these endowments, 
yet nature had given him other gifts richer and rarer. He 
possessed the divine power of eloquence. He gave new graces 
to speech; taught new charms to eloquence. His brilliant, 
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flashing eyes, his stirring musical voice, his apt and beautiful 
gestures, his exquisite expressive features, beaming with fire, 
intelligence, and genius, gave him a charm and power of 
oratory rarely surpassed. He was equally the master of pathos 
and humor. He could reason with irresistible logic to the 
court and afterwards easily draw tears from the jury by a 
passionate appeal. He was equally at home in the rough and 
tumble conflicts on the hustings or in the dignified debates of 
the Senate. He could deliver a literary address of great beauty 
and elegance and afterwards discuss a great constitutional 
question with a majestic flow of thought and intellect. His 
literary taste was unexcelled; his illustrations original and 
impressive; his diction pure and classic. His addresses were 
broadly and splendidly conceived and beautifully executed. 

His addresses unveiling the Lee monument at Lexington, Va., 
and the Washington Monument in this city are masterpieces, 
and will be read and studied as long as eloquence is cherished. 
These two orations, in beauty of conception and expression, are 
equal to any of his generation. His address upon the Battle of 
Gettysburg in vividness, clearness, and eloquence of description 
can not be surpassed. His addresses upon the life and charac- 
ter of Jefferson Davis and to the Congress of the United States 
commemorating the centennial of the building of Washington 
would alone place him in the first rank as an orator. Though 
his lips are now silent, he will eloquently speak to generations 
yet to come in the splendid classical orations which will be pre- 
served as a part of the best specimens of the eloquence of his 
generation. 

Mr. President, these many and varied brilliant qualities were 
combined with a great soundness of judgment and great po- 
litical sagacity. Ere he attained the age of 40 he became the 
acknowledged leader of the Virginia Democracy, which posi- 
tion he held unimpaired and undisputed until his death. So 
wise was his counsel, so sagacious his judgment, that in all 
these years of leddership he never lost but one political battle, 
and that was in 1881, which defeat he quickly repaired, and 
from that time on he led his party to continuous victories and 
triumphs. For the last 30 years he drew nearly every platform 
of the Democratic Party of his State. Thus beneath his bril- 
liant, shining qualities were embedded great prudence, judg- 
ment, and wisdom. These qualities enabled him to successfully 
encounter great political storms and upheavals, and be honored 
with the rare distinction of being elected five times to this 
honorable body practically without opposition. 

Mr. President, the character of Senator DANIEL and the nat- 
ural aspect of his native State always to me seem to have a 
strange and striking conformity. Virginia is largely composed 
of rich, fertile fields; large and broad plains, decorated with 
hill and mountain scenery of surpassing beauty. So with this 
great son. He was endowed with a strong, broad, masculine 
mind and heart, sparkling with the fascinations of a charming 
personality and glittering with the coruscations of eloquence 
and genius. 

Sirs, the greatest of all English noyelists in his masterpiece, 
“Vanity Fair,’ has truly said: 

The world is a 8 and casts back to each man the reflec- 
tion of his own face; if he smiles upon the world, it smiles upon him; 
if he frowns upon it, it frowns upon him; if he hates it, it hates 
him; if he loves it, it loves him. ; 

How profoundly is this truth illustrated in the magnificent 
career of this distinguished soldier, lawyer, statesman, orator, 
and leader! He faced the world with a genial, tender smile 
and it received him with open, loving arms, He loved humanity 
and he lived and died the idol of his people. He trusted the 
people, and with implicit confidence his people, with loving 
faith, placed their hands in his and followed his leadership 
and guidance. His people showered upon him great honors 
and important trusts. 

Well might we of Virginia feel a pardonable pride and a 
laudable love and admiration for our famous soldier boy, our 
eminent lawyer, our illustrious statesman, our brilliant orator, 
our sagacious leader! 

Mr. President, Carlyle in his splendid essay on Voltaire has 
truthfully said: 


The life of every man is as the wellspring of a stream, whose small 
beginnings are, indeed, plain to all, but whose ultimate cou and des- 
tination as it winds through the expanse of infinite yeats only the 
Omniscient can discern. ill it mingle with the neighboring rivu- 
lets as a tributary, or receive them as their sovereign? Is it to be a 
nameless brook, and will its tiny waters among millions of other 
brooks and rills increase the current of some world-famed river? Or 
is it to be itself a Rhine, a Danube, an Amazon, whose goings forth 
are to the utmost lands, its floods an everlasting boundary line of the 
glove. itself the bulwark and highway of whole kingdoms and conti- 
nen 


As to which a man’s life shall be, whether a tiny stream, giv- 
ing the current of its life to others, or a magnificent river, 


receiying the waters of smaller riyulets, depends largely upon 


one’s talents and opportunities, but more than all else upon 


one's efforts, will, and ambition. Senator DANIEL, possessing 
high qualities of mind and splendid talents, aspiring and am- 
bitious, chose to make and did make the stream of his life as 
it ran with its pure waters to the great eternal ocean a lurge 
and majestic river, known far and wide, fertilizing broad fields, 
enriching States, and carrying on its bosom rich treasure for 
his country and mankind. It is by the lives and sacrifices of 
such men that States and nations are made strong and great. 
A poet has well expressed it: 
What builds a nation's pillars high 
What makes it great and strong? 


What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A nation great and strong; 

Men, who for truth and honor's sake, 
Hold still and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare when others sigh; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift it to the sky. 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, there is at least one rea- 
son why these ceremonies affect me in a different manner than 
they affect any other Senator, save, perhaps, one; and that 
reason is the fact that my presence as a Member of this body 
was caused by the death of one of those in whose honor these 
ceremonies are being held. I can not therefore on this occasion 
divest myself of the thought that the great gain which has come 
to me has been at the expense of the great loss to his family, 
to his friends, to his State, and to his country of him to whose 
seat in this Chamber I have succeeded. s 

I can not expect during my comparatively short tenure of 
office as a Senator of the United States to equal him in point of 
good service to our common country and State; but I can re- 
member his devotion to the interests of both as they appeared 
unto him and, to the best of my ability, try to emulate him in 
the desire for the discharge of duty as it appears unto me. In 
that expression, “ The desire for the discharge of duty,” perhaps 
can be found the keynote of his character, the principle that 
momed all his public actions, his desire to do his duty as he 
saw it. 

In the first flush of young manhood at the beginning of the 
Civil War, true to his convictions of duty, he volunteered in 
the Confederate Army and fought to the end of that strife for 
what he considered to be the rights of his State and of her sister 
States of the South joined with her in that common cause. At 
the end of that terrible strife he returned to his home and took 
up the profession of law as a means of livelihood. During his 
legal career he proved his adherence to his professional duties. 
In the trying times of reconstruction he proved himself faith- 
ful to the duty of assisting in the redemption of his State from 
corruption and misrule, and shortly after the restoration of 
white supremacy in Louisiana he was called by her people to 
discharge the duties of the second highest position in the execu- 
tive branch of the State government, that bf lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Then for seven years he filled the highest position in 
that branch, that of governor. During his incumbency of those 
great offices he knew no motive in molding his public action 
higher than the desire to serve the interests of the State he 
loved so well. 

Shortly after his retirement from the office of governor he 
was tendered and accepted the appointment of associate justice 
of the supreme court of Louisiana, and filled that position with 
both honor and ability. It was during his incumbency of that 
office that Lonisiana passed through the stormiest period of 
her political bistory since the days of reconstruction—the great 
antilottery fight as it is known, the most conspicuous leaders 
on that side being the present Chief Justice of the United 
States and the present senior Senator from the State of Louis- 
jana [Mr. Foster], the latter being the successful candidate for 
governor in that memorable contest. But though Justice Mo- 
Einery was defeated as the candidate of the lottery forces and 
supported likewise by some who declared themselves opposed 
to the extension of the franchise, which in public statements 
he declared to be his own position, he passed through that 
fierce and bitter political strife without a breath of suspicion 
being directed toward his personal integrity. 

In 1896, while still on the supreme bench in Louisiana, he was 
called on by the regular Democratic Party to save it from 
defeat in the senatorial contest then pending in the general 
assembly, and as the only man in Louisiana who could save 
it from defeat at that time. To this call of duty he responded 
and was elected and took his seat in this body in 1897. 

His public history from that time to the period of his death 
in 1910 is a part of the history of the United States, and I may 
add of the Nation. How well he discharged his duty here to 
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his country and to his State the records of the Senate and the 
testimony of his colleagues therein can tell. 

Louisiana has never had and she never will have a Senator 
who loved her better or was more anxious to do his duty by her 
as he understood it. And that duty he discharged regardless of 
criticism or of consequences, 

In private life he may have been not without his faults, as 
other strong characters are not without them; but for one I 
believe that the man who possesses no faults will be found to 
possess not many of the strong virtues.. He loved his family, 
his friends, his State, and his country, and that is saying much 
for any man, 

I do not know how I can more appropriately close these brief 
remarks concerning him than in the language of the governor 
of Louisiana conveying to the general assembly of that State 
the official notification of his death: 


SAMUEL Dovucras McEnery was distinctly a Louisianian; his career 
is interwoven with her history, and she never claimed a son that had a 
stronger hold on her affections. 

As a friend he was loyal beyond measure; as a citizen patriotism 
moved him to action; as a statesman he was a profound thinker, broad 
and UWberal in his ideas and determined every question by the standard 
of right and wrong. memories of him will ever an abiding 
place in the heart of every Loulslanlan now living, and future genera- 

ons will remember him as one of Louisiana's sons who never forgot a 
friend or betrayed a trust. 


Mr. MONEY. Mr. President, Shakespeare in speaking of a 
great contemporary poet condensed a volume of eulogy into 
four words— 

O rare Ben Jonson. 

I could say as justly, “O rare JohN Dax.“ In advanced 
thought and in thorough appreciation of the intellectual de- 
velopment of the age, he was among the first men of his time; 
but in certain phases of character he was an anachronism. He 
lived in an age that is past, when to be a gentleman was above 
all title and all place. Without any taint of the commercial 
spirit of the age, without a disposition to extravagance in liv- 
ing, it may be said of him as once was said of a great British 
secretary—“ modern degeneracy had not reached him.” 

The oratory of Joun Dant was of the ornate sort as to 
the vehicle, and the ideas it conveyed were profound. It was 
said of Edmund Burke, whose oratory made him the master 
of the British House at the age of 34, that his eloquence 
was always captivating, but not always convincing. DANIEL 
could convince as well as charm, and while the oratory is not 
always logical it is well to remember that his great book, 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, is the authority at home 
and in English-speaking courts abroad, and that book could 
have been the product only of a great logical mind. I mention 
him with Burke, because to me they seem more nearly than 
any other two moderns in the splendor of their rhetoric and 
in the force of their ideas to approach the “ melodious thunder 
of Tully’s eloquence.” 

DANIEL was a proud man, without vanity; a proud man in 
the sense that he never forfeited his self-respect by doing a 
mean, a small, or an ungenerous thing. Respecting himself, he 
expected to receive the respect of every man; and he was not 
disappointed. DANTEL never talked loud and never talked about 
anybody. He was exceedingly chary in expressing his opinion 
of men, and while enjoying an intimacy with him of which I am 
proud, I never heard him speak disparagingly of anyone. When 
he gave an opinion it was always in the most temperate lan- 
guage. 

He was reserved in his manner, although exercising always 
the utmost courtesy—the politeness of a well-bred man toward 
everyone who came in contact with him, whether they were 
great or small. No man was of increased importance on account 
of official position or wealth in his estimation. He was not 
disposed to make a show of his opinions, and much less of his 
emotions. He was not a talkative man; but when much inter- 
ested he spoke with beauty and force. Beneath his reserve, 
he was a man of the warmest affections and the strongest 
feelings. 

His afflictions, which were great, were not generally known 
to the world. He did not expose his misfortunes and challenge 
sympathy. He wanted no man’s pity, no man’s commiseration. 
Self-reliant, he received the shocks of grief and the misfor- | 
tunes that came to him with a composure that was no index 
to the feeling within. 

I doubt if any man in this Senate, at any time, was ever more 
respected by all, admired by many, and most deeply loved by a 
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few. He could not be promiscuous in the relations of friend- | 
ship; he treated all with courtesy, but few were admitted into | 
his heart. . 

The great State which her own citizens love to call the “ Old 
Dominion” has been generous in her gifts to this Nation in her | Calderhead 


great men in the highest standard of character, and in her 
State institutions. Among her generous gifts there is none that 
was richer than JoHN WARWICK DANIEL. 

He may have been said to have had within himself the accu- 
mulation of generations of talents. His father and his grand- 
father were orators, great lawyers, and judges of the supreme 
court of Virginia. His grandfather's cousin was an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. He might 
well have been descended from an English poet laureate of 
the sixteenth century, to whom admiring critics gave the unique 
title of “ Well-languaged Daniel.” 

His worth was early discovered, and he was called succes- 
sively to the lower and upper house of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, where he distinguished himself by his devotion to popular 
rights and his sagacious forethought. 

When quite a young man he was nominated for governor of 
Virginia, and made one of the most brilliant campaigns in the 
history of that State. Danret considered this a fight for the 
honor of Old Virginia, and with his punctilious ideas of honor, 
he looked upon the readjustment of Virginia’s debt as an 
assault by a part of her citizens upon her good name. He 
entered the campaign with an honorable ambition of preserving 
the escutcheon of his State from blemish, and with the real 
gaudia certaminis, he entered the fight eager to end the quarrel 
by “push of pike and stroke of sword.” 

While he was defeated, yet he reaped an abundant reward 
for he was selected, and forever, as the popular hero and fa- 
vorite of his State, to whom no honor in the future was to 
be denied. 

Senator DANIEL was, in one sense, a bookworm—a man who 
read at every opportunity a busy practical life permitted. He 
loved books; they were his treasures, and he found a charm 
in them which was known to few men. His thorough learning 
was acknowledged by two great institutions, the Washington 
and Lee University and the University of Michigan awarding 
him the degree of bachelor of laws. 

Soon after our acquaintance began DANIEL became to me 
a curious study. He was unlike any one else whom I knew. 
The deep respect I had for his character and abilities soon 
ripened into a warm and affectionate friendship, and, counting 
many friends whom I love, no one could be more sadly missed 
by me than this heroic and gentle soul. 

“After life's fitful fever he sleeps well,” and in that other and 
better place or condition of the soul’s existence, where the good 
and the great of this world are associated eternally, there will 
be found Jonn Warwick DANIEL. 


Mr. THORNTON. Mr. President, I.move, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Mr. DANIEL and Mr. McENery, 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 21, 1911, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, February 20, 1911. 


(Continuation of proceedings of legislative day of Friday, Feb. 
17, 1911.) 


The recess having expired, the House, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
on Monday, February 20, 1911, resumed its session. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
neers at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll, 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


Aiken Capron Diekema Foelker 
8 Dies Fo 
Andrus Clark, Mo. Dixon, Ind. Fornes 
Anthony Collier D . A. ‘oss 
Barelay Conry Driscolli, M. E. Fowler 
Bartlett, Ney. Cooper, Pa Du ines 
Bates Coud Eller Gallagher 
Bennett, Ky. Covington Ellis ardner, N. J. 
Bingham Cowles Elvins arner 
Bowers Cox, Ohio Englebright Gill, Må. 
Brantley Craig Estopina ill, Mo. 
Broussard Davidson Fairchild re 
Burke, Pa. Davis Fassett ille 
Burleigh Denby Finley Glass 
B; Dent Fish bel 
Dickson, Miss. Focht Goldfogle 
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Good Johnson, Ohio Moore, Tex. pao 
Graham, Pa. Joyce orse erwood 
Gregg Keifer Mudd Slerden 
Hamer Keliher Murdock Slem; 
Hamill Kennedy, Iowa Murphy Smith, Cal 
Hammond Kinkaid, Nebr. Norris Smith, ee 
Hanna inkead, N. J. oO" eonen Smith, Mich. 
. A b Olcott Snapp 
Harrison Lindsay Page Sperry 
Havens Livingston Parsons 8 ey 
Hawley Lloyd Patterson Steenerson 
Hayes Lo: orth Peters tur; 
Heald Loudenslager Pickett Talbott 
Henry, Conn. Lowden Pou Tawney 
Higgins undin Pray Taylor. Colo. 
Hill McCre: Pujo Taylor, Ohio 
Hitchcock McDermott Randell, Tex. Vreeland 
oward cGuire, Okla. Ransdell, La. Wallace 
Howland McKinney uch Watkins 
Hubbard, Iowa MeMorran Reid Weisse 
Hubbard, W. Va. Madden Rhinock Wheeler 
Huf ard Richardson Willett 
Hughes, W. Va Miller, Kans. ordan Wilson, III. 
Hull, Iowa Millington Sabath Woods, lowa 
Hull, Tenn. Mondell Shackleford Woodyard 
8 Wash. Moon, Pa. Sharp Young, N. Y. 
n. Ky. oore, Sheppard 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ronzgrs). Two hundred 
and twelve Members, a quorum, have answered to their names. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Sergeant at Arms will 
open the doors. 


OMNIBUS WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, unless the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] desires to make the mo- 
tion, I wish to make a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. LAW. I have refrained from making that motion, be- 
cause I understood that a privileged motion would be offered. 
If not, I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 32767, on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the motion? 

Mr, LAW. I make the motion. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. Then I withdraw my 
motion, Mr. Speaker, and yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Law] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House for further consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet of New York) there were—ayes 150, noes 46. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to; and the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House, with Mr. Currier 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 
When the committee last rose general debate had not been con- 
eluded. Fifteen minutes remain. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Law] was entitled to that time, and the Chair 
recognizes him. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. A 

Mr. ROBERTS. The motion made in the House was to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House for further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 32767. The Chair stated that the House 
was in Committee of the Whole for the further consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Oh, I am not mistaken, begging the par- 
don of the Chair, as to the nature of the motion made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Law]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the question put. 
Up to this time the motion has been that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman from New York did not make 
that motion. His motion was to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider this bill.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
under the rules of the House to consider bills on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. ROBERTS. On a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider a private bill, can the Chairman construe 
that to be bills on the Private Calendar? 


The CHAIRMAN. When it is unfinished business; yes. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, something has been said in 
this debate about the opposition of gentlemen on this side of 
the House to these claims. I regret that there has been as 
much opposition manifested on this side as there has been. At 
the same time I beg to call the attention of gentlemen to the 
fact that there are quite a number of Republicans, including 
myself, who have been urging the enactment of this bill for the 
payment of these just claims against the Government. The 
grand old party has enough troubles of its own [applause] 
without putting on its overburdened back the sins of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause.] 

I do not claim to be an expert parliamentarian—— 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman think that a heavy 
“pork barrel” will lighten the burdens on the back of the Re- 
publican Party at this time? 

Mr. LANGLEY. In answer to the gentleman from Kansas, I 
will say that if the payment of just claims against the Govern- 
ment, which the finding of its own tribunal show to be just, and 
which ought to have been paid years and years ago, constitute the 
gentleman’s idea of a “ pork barrel,” then he and I place an en- 
tirely different construction upon the term. If a bill providing 
payment for such claims as these is a “pork barrel,” then I shall 
always be glad to vote for such a “pork barrel.” [Applause.] 
There are but few of the claims embodied in this bill that belong 
to my congressional district. There are two or three church claims 
in it, and all of these are just and should have been paid years 
ago. There is also embodied in it an item for an old soldier for 
$750, for property taken from him nearly half a century 
ago—and it was all he had, too—and used by the Union 
troops. This property was really worth then a good deal more 
than this bill provides for him, and he has had to wait 
all these years in poverty; and even now, if he gets any- 
thing, it will be less than is due him, and that, too, without any 
interest. 


There is also another case, where provision is made for the 
heirs of an old man, who waited in vain for years and years to 
get the money and finally died. This bill carries less than $3,000 
for my entire district and only a few hundred dollars in each 
of the cases I have referred to, and in every instance the evi- 
dence required was furnished many years ago. 

These delays are not creditable to this great Government; 
and it is certainly not very creditable to any gentleman to seek 
to block the payment of such claims. Such occurrences as these 
are chiefly responsible for the growing lack of confidence in the 
Government among the masses of the people. 

I was proceeding to say when the gentleman from New York 
interrupted me that I do not claim to be an expert parliamenta- 
rian, and if, in order to be one, I would have to resort to the 
quibbling and hairsplitting that we have witnessed here lately 
and would have to use my expertness in thwarting the will of 
the majority of this House in blocking the payment of these 
just claims against the Government, then I thank God that I 
have no ambition to become an expert. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I Will. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Does not the gentleman think 
that the French spoliation claims and the nayal overtime claims 
ought to be paid? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am in favor of the naval overtime claims. 
I know very little about the French spoliation claims. My 
people are not so very much interested in them. I will say, 
however, to the gentleman from New York that I voted against 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill carrying both classes of claims to 
which he refers: To my surprise nearly every gentleman on 
the other side of the House failed to stand with those of us on 
this side who voted against that motion, and as a result the 
motion carried. And yet they claim to be the special friends- 
and champions of laboring men, hundreds of whom by that 
action were deprived of their just dues. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Let me ask the gentleman why 
he is in favor of striking out the claims of James Harvey Den- 
nis, Louis Landram, Harry Pearson, Elba P. Gassaway, Theo- 
dore Speiden, and William S. Speiden? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from New York is laboring 
under a misunderstanding. I said that I voted against that 
motion, and therefore in favor of these claims, and I called 
attention to the fact that a number of gentlemen on this side 
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of the House also voted against it, while nearly all of those on 
the other side did not. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. But who did vote for the mo- 
tion? Everybody denies it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I say that I did vote against the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois and I know several other gentlemen 
who did. My recollection is that most of the gentlemen on the 
other side refrained from voting at all. Mr, Chairman, these 
war claims total $1,164,291. Every one of them, as has been 
stated frequently in this debate, is founded on the findings of 
the Court of Claims, which, although not a judgment, ought to 
be just as binding on the Government. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I simply want to say that the French 
spoliation claims are supported by findings of law and facts 
both. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Iam arguing for the war claims in this bill. 
I do not dispute what the gentleman says. I am not speaking 
against the spoliation cases. Mr. Chairman, we ought either to 
pay these claims that have been found just and due by the 
tribunal created by Congress for that purpose or we ought to 
abolish the Court of Claims itself. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being expended for the maintenance of this tribunal. 
If we are not going to pay these claims, what is the use of hav- 
ing this annual farce of referring these claims to the court and 
causing the claimants and attorneys to go to trouble and ex- 
pense for nothing? Let us either pay the claims when they are 
shown to be due or throw up the whole business and quit mis- 
leading the people about it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the justice of the war 
claims, adjudicated in the Court of Claims and indorsed by the 
President of the United States, needs no words from me to add 
consideration for their merits on the part of this House. Some 
18 of these claims originated in and are owned by citizens of 
the sixth district of Missouri, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent—individuals, estates, and churches—11 of them in the 
county of Cass, lying adjacent to the State of Kansas, whose 
people were made familiar with the horrors of border warfare 
in that great and bloody strife and bore personal loss and suf- 
fering as came-scarcely to any other section of our land. Order 
No. 11, by which the great county of Cass was devastated, the 
homes of its inhabitants burned and destroyed, its citizens 
driven out, its women and children fleeing as refugees to other 
sections from the smoking ruins of their homes destroyed as a 
matter of war policy, so that a wide strip of territory of Missouri 
lying next to Kansas might have no people on its soil whose 
hearts were in sympathy with the southern cause espoused by 
their fathers, husbands, and brothers, and to the end that this 
territory should be occupied solely by those in sympathy with 
the Federal Government. Those alone loyal to the Government 
remained, and the Union forces, who drove out of Cass and 
other counties of that doomed strip the women and children of 
southern sympathizers, foraged alike upon the southern and 
upon the Union people who furnished the provisions for man and 
beast taken by authority of Federal officers, which now consti- 
tute the basis of these claims, established beyond controversy 
as just claims against the Government. Two of these 
claims go to the trustees of churches used as hospitals by 
these soldiers, in the city of Harrisonville, in the county of 
Cass. 

Order No. 11, known of all men in that section, became his- 
torical not only in war but was made famous on canvas and in 
politics. 

The painting by Gen. Bingham portrayed the scenes all over 
that strip of territory, when groups of women and children fled 
in terror before the bayonet of the soldier, acting under orders, 
seeking new homes beyond the borders of their native counties, 
while they looked back in sorrow and poverty upon the ruins of 
their deserted homes. This great painting, known as Order No. 
11, was used by Gen. Bingham in the political canvass in 
Ohio against Gen. Ewing, who ran for governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and copies of this painting were sent all over Ohio 
in that contest. ; 

Order No. 11 was deemed a war necessity, issued by Gen. 
Ewing, acting, it is said, under orders from higher authority; 
devastation followed like that which followed the destructive 
charge of Sheridan in the valley of Virginia, and the march of 
Sherman through Georgia to the sea. But while these destruc- 
tive war measures accomplished their purposes by destroying 
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the recuperative powers and resources of the South, yet they 
could not be successfully sustained without the contribution of 
stores and supplies taken from loyal Union men, who thereby 
became creditors of the Government, and for which they now 
press their claims. 

The suffering in Cass County came to both sides, but those 
who were loyal to the Union are under the law alone entitled to 
present their claims for allowance by the Government. I hope 
this opposition may terminate. I have no criticism for any who 
entertain different views, but the rejection of these claims is 
bound to result in lessening the esteem for and confidence in the 
Court of Claims, which has passed upon them. Whether right 
or not to oppose the French spoliation claims, that opposition 
does not, in my judgment, justify opposition to these war claims, 
which have been established by the Court of Claims, approved 
by the President, and which are for the benefit of parties resi- 
dent in sections of the South where they originated. These war 
claims are recognized by all who have spoken as just and honest 
claims, and as claims that ought to be paid, but now opposed 
by some because what is known as the French spoliation claims 
have been stricken from the omnibus bill. 

My sympathies were with and my allegiance was given to the 
southern cause, and my heart and the fortunes of all my kin, 
resident mainly of the State of Virginia, were wrapped up in 
the success of that cause. Forty years ago I came to make my 
home in Missouri, and ever since have been a resident of this, 
now sixth, congressional district, and all my interests are linked 
with the welfare of the people of this district. I recall the 
bitter feelings that existed when I came to Missouri along the 
border line of Kansas and Missouri, but I have lived to see a 
better feeling and friendship between the citizenship of these 
States grow up under the kindly hand of time, the great healer, 
and as long as I shall represent this great district, composed as 
it is of such magnificent citizenship, I shall endeavor to regard 
and contend for the rights of every citizen of this district, re- 
gardless of how he stood in that great conflict that divided in 
twain not only great sections of our country, but divided 
families and friends as no civil strife ever did before. The 
war is long since over, its bitterness is forgotten, the children 
of the contestants on both sides have intermarried, a new era 
has arisen, the dawn of a new civilization is seen in the land, 
the hand of peace is everywhere extended, the blight of war 
is forgotten, except to do justice as far as can be to claims as 
they have arisen, grown out of that war, to be allowed and 
paid only when established beyond controversy as just claims 
against the Government. 

Let the Government pay its just debts, but let it at the same 
time, with stubborn honesty hailing the dawn of a better day, 
turn its face against all graft, and striving to represent the 
best thought of this Nation seek to bring about an economical 
administration of public affairs and the enactment of just laws 
for the benefit of all the people, and to put an end to the longer 
domination of special privilege, so that justice may be done to 
the masses of the people everywhere, and that privilege may no 
longer be favored in this country, and that the trend toward 
centralization of power in the hands of a few may be stayed, 
and that the people may retain their God-given power, and 
with that power in their own hands and control may be able to_ 
perpetuate this Republic for the preservation of human liberty 
and the welfare and civilization of the people for all the ages 
to come. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOULDEN]. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I had the pleasure and satis- 
faction of listening yesterday to the patriotic remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

His splendid record here and his well-known standing in his 
home, Huntsville, favorable to the Union soldier, is generally 
recognized and highly appreciated by the veterans of the Civil 
War. As one of these men, familiar with these facts, I desire 
to make public acknowledgment of the friendly and patriotic 
services in behalf of my comrades of my friend from Alabama, 
Judge RICHARDSON. 

I most cordially thank the gentleman, who served so gallantly 
on the other side during the late unpleasantness, and feel it my 
duty to pay him this deserved tribute. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the attention of the 
committee for a moment only. We are about to begin the read- 
ing of this bill under the five-minute rule, when amendments 
will be in order, and I just wish to say a few words in closing 
this debate as to the character of the bill. First, I want to 
recognize the splendid loyalty that the members of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims have shown in supporting the chairman 
of that committee during the present Congress in making up a 
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meritorious bill. Every single item in that bill has been con- 
sidered solely upon its merits. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
made remarks to the effect that the Senate bill—and I assume 
he included in his remarks the House war-claims bill—was 
made up by apportioning the claims among the various States 
for the purpose of securing votes for the bill. That, perhaps, 
sounded very well to the galleries, but there is one thing about 
it that the galleries probably did not take into consideration, 
and that is that the statement was not true. 

In every single instance every item in the bill has been con- 
sidered without regard to what section of the country it came 
from and without regard to what State it came from. The 
House bill includes all of the war claims items in the Senate bill 
of which the House committee approved. We struck out a con- 
siderable number. The Senate bill had five items in it from 
the State of New York. The Committee on War Claims struck out 
four of these five, and two of these five, aggregating over $30,000, 
were from the borough of Brooklyn, in the city of New York, 
the borough and city in which I live, and in one of them my 
colleague from Brooklyn [Mr. CALDER] was very much inter- 
ested. I want to ask the Committee of the Whole to support 
the Committee on War Claims in the matter of amendments 
as the Committee on War Claims has supported its chairman; 
and I am going to ask the Committee of the Whole not to vote 
into this bill amendments that have not been thoroughly and 
carefully considered by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I call for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. ROBERTS (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please defer until the 
first paragraph of the bill is read. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I want to amend the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The title of the bill can not be amended at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to claimants in this act named the sev- 
eral sums appropria led ne herein, the same being in full for and the receipt 
of the same to taken and accepted in each case as a full and final 
release and discharge of their 3 claims, namely: 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after line 9 the following: 

“ FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

“To pay the findings of the Court of Claims on the 21.1801. claims 
for indemnity for — by the French prior to July 3 under 
the act entitled ‘An act e for the ascertainment of claims of 
American citizens for spoliatio ms committed by the French prior to the 
31st day of July, 1800° 

Mr. MANN (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment has been read far enough to indicate the purpose 
of it, and I make the point of order that the amendment is not 
germane to the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is not in order at this place in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has already been 
made. It seems to the Chair that the point of order made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina is similar to the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Illinois. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman from Massachusetts upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
treats of the French spoliation claims. It legislates with regard 
to them. You will find on page 101 of the bill, lines 11 
to 15—— 

Mr. LAW. In what respect does the House bill deal with 
French spoliation claims? 

Mr. ROBERTS. If the gentleman will read his own bill, page 
101, lines 11 to 15, he will see that he is legislating in this bill 
with regard to the payment of French spoliation claims, and if 
the bill is dealing with those claims and making provision for 
their payment it is certainly in order to provide for the pay- 
ment of some of these claims in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, assuming the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, in regard to the items on page 101, is true, does 


the gentleman think that this amendment is germane to para- 
graph 1 of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Most assuredly. In the language on page 
101 is this provision with regard to French spoliation claims, 
“which shall be made as heretofore prescribed in this act.” 
Now, in this amendment we propose to prescribe in this act 
what French spoliation claims shall be paid, and clearly the 
bill is subject to amendment in regard to French spoliation 
claims inasmuch as it deals with them and legislates upon 
them. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri rises for a 
1 inquiry. The gentleman will state it. 

HAMLIN. My recollection is that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Law] only offered the bill down to the bottom 
of page 100. Now, the question is, Is that part of the bill on 
page 100 under consideration by this committee at all? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is confused about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is dis- 
cussing that very question now. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But I understand the gentleman from New 
York only offered this bill down to the bottom of page 100. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The whole bill is offered as a substitute 
for the Senate bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will not contend that the 
reference to French spoliation claims on page 101, which is in 
this language— 

But these pr ly t ent of French spoliation 
claims Which ahalf ons sa agit Sy 8 in this 3 
can be used as a handle to hold French spoliation claims that 
might be proposed to this bill. As I understand the contention 
of the gentleman from New York, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, there are no French spoliation claims contained in this 
act. The reference on page 101 to something that does not 
exist can not be made a handle on which to hold something not 
germane. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Wisconsin. This bill purports 
to legislate with reference to French spoliation claims, and if 
it contained anywhere within its limitations a legislative pro- 
vision with regard to these claims, certainly the bill is subject 
to amendment with regard to the spoliation claims. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts endeavors to hang his amendment on the legislative pro- 
vision on page 101 of the bill; and, so far as that is legislation, 
apart from the consideration of the particular claims in the 
bill, the committee was without power or jurisdiction to report 
that in this bill. The Committee on War Claims has no jurisdic- 
tion of a private claims bill to recommend any legislation that 
deals with anything except the method of paying the claims in 
the bill which the committee reports, covering the private claims 
which are included, and if there is anything in that section 
which as a legislative provision applies to the claims not in- 
cluded in the bill it is subject to the point of order. It was 
beyond the power of the committee to report it in this bill, and 
hence you can not hang an amendment with reference to claims 
upon an illegal provision in a bill reported without power on the 
part of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] if any items are included in this bill, ex- 
cept this section, that are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on War Claims? 

Mr. MANN. I understand not. That has been the statement 
of the chairman of the Committee on War Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Law] if there are items included within the 
jurisdiction of any other committee? 

Mr. LAW. There are not. I would like to add that lines 
14, 15, and 16, on page 101, come there in this way: That sec- 
tion was adopted from the Senate bill. Those lines should have 
been eliminated. There are no French spoliation claims pro- 
vided for in the act, and when page 101 is reached an amend- 
ment, of course, will be in order striking them out. 

Mr. MANN. That provision is subject to a point of order. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill is a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. That committee has jurisdiction of 
claims arising from any war in which the United States has 
been engaged. They have no other jurisdiction. The Commit- 
tee on Claims has jurisdiction of private and domestic claims, 
other than war claims, against the United States. The French 
spoliation claims are not war claims. The very basis of the 
claims is that they were claims incurred when there was no 
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war, and the Committee on Claims has always had jurisdiction 
of the French spoliation claims. The bill is entitled: 
A bill for the allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of 


Claims under the provisions of the acts approved Ma 8, 1883, and 
March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts. 


But those acts do not include the French spoliation claims. 
The French spoliation claims do not arise under the Bowman 
and Tucker Acts. A 

The bill reported from the Committee on War Claims includes 
no claims except war claims and is entitled : 


A bill to allow claims under the Bowman and Tucker Acts. 


It includes no claims except claims which have been passed 
upon by the Court of Claims under the Bowman and Tucker 
Acts, and it is not in order to introduce an amendment covering 
claims under the jurisdiction of the Committee on Claims which 
do not come under the findings of the court under the Bowman 
and Tucker Acts. 

And if there be a legislative provision in the bill, if the bill 
contained a general legislative provision, in reference to the 
French spoliation claims, until that provision has passed 
through the committee without encountering the point of order, 
it would not be a sufficient basis upon which to hang an amend- 
ment for the French spoliation claims, because the Committee 
on War Claims is without jurisdiction to report in its bill a 
general legislative provision relating to the French spoliation 
claims. And when such a provision should be reached in the 
bill it would be subject to a point of order, and if the point of 
order is made would necessarily go out of the bill, because the 
committee had no jurisdiction to report that provision of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
is presuming a state of things which may or may not happen 
when we reach page 101 of this bill. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. OLMSTED having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CURRIER, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion bills on the Private Calendar and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 


LATE REPRESENTATIVE AMOS L. ALLEN. 


Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
offers the following resolutions (H. Res. 986), which the Clerk 
will report: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 

e of Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, a Representative from the State of 
aine. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Members of the House (with 
8 1 of the Senate as may jolned) be appointed to attend 

e fune: . 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such re as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, at the conclusion of the business 
of the House, or later in the day, I shall ask that the House ad- 
journ in honor and respect to the memory of the late Representa- 
tive, Hon. Amos L. ALLEN, of Maine, and the late Representative 
Hon. WALTER P. Browntow, of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions, 

The question was taken, and the resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania offers a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, 
which the Clerk will report. (H. Res. 985; Rept. No. 2197.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for House resolution 984: 


“ Resolved, That during the remainder of this session section 1 of 
Rule XXVIII shall be, and hereby is, modified in the following par- 


ticulars: 

„It shall be in order for the Speaker to entertain the motion at any 
time on any legislative day, any rule to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and upon the demand of any Member opposed to the motion, a second 
shall considered as ordered.“ 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, Rule XXVIII is the rule which 
provides for a motion to suspend the rules. Under the existing 
rules the last six days of the session are suspension days. The 
effect of the adoption of this rule will be to add six suspension 
days, or rather the days remaining of this week. 

The provision remains that it requires a two-thirds vote to 
suspend the rules and not a mere majority, and there is a pro- 
vision also in the rule, to get rid of the existing provision, which 
gives the preference to the Unanimous Consent Calendar and 
the Calendar to Discharge Committees, so that after the adoption 
of this rule until the end of the session a motion to suspend 
the rules will be in order at any time. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand the rule requires a 
two-thirds vote to suspend the rules? 

Mr. DALZELL. I have already so stated. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And this applies to the appro- 
priation bills, and there will be only 40 minutes debate on any 
bill? 

Mr. DALZELL. It does not modify the existing rule in any 
other respect than as stated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] whether 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it the understanding of the Committee on 
Rules that this is needed in order to consider the great supply 
bills, like the sundry civil bill, under suspension, except as a 
matter of last resort? 

Mr. DALZELL. The Committee on Rules has no understand- 
ing about it except, as I was going to explain, the situation 
of the public business at the present time gives rise to the neces- 
sity of some measure to relieve the House so as to prevent an 
extra session of Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. The sundry civil bill is so large and volumi- 
nous and of so varied character as to the nature of the items 
composing it that, in my opinion, it should be fully considered 
and scrutinized by the House, and it does not seem to me to be 
wise for the House to consider that bill under a suspension of 
the rules. 

Mr. DALZELL. If the House does not consider it wise to do 
that, it can indicate its judgment by its vote. Whether this 
rule is passed or not, however, a motion to suspend the rules and 
pem the sundry civil bill will be in order next week at any 

me, 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
if this rule is adopted, will it be in order to call up bills from 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It will be in order. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution be 
again reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion will be again reported. 

The Clerk again reported the resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? I would like to know what the gentleman’s reply was 
to the inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
in regard to calling bills from the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar. There is no provision for that here, as I understand 
from the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. DALZELL. This does not relate to the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar. It simply makes in order at any time, without re- 
gard to the preference of any other class of bills, a motion to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. MANN. Under the rules the calling of bills from the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar is in order on any day when the 
suspension of the rules is in order, so that the calling of bills 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, unless unanimous consent 
is refused, would be in order on any morning hereafter, if this 
resolution is passed. 

Mr. HOBSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he would accept an amendment to the 
resolution providing that, in the case of appropriation bills, the 
same should be subject to amendment without debate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We will take care of that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the existing condition of the public business. The 
diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, the fortifications 
bill, the sundry civil bill, and the general deficiency bill are 
four general appropriation bills which have not yet been re- 
ported to the House. In the Senate the pension appropriation 
bill and the agricultural bill have not yet been reported. Of 
all the bills that have been reported there are now only four 
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general appropriation bills in conference, and none except W. The present state of the public business is shown by the 
urgent deficiency bill has yet gone to the President for signature. | following table: 


Status of appropriation bills. 
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There are precedents for the passage of just such a rule as 
this, or even a more drastic one. On April 20, 1908, the House 
passed a rule similar to this, except that it permitted the pas- 
sage of a motion to suspend the rules by a majority vote in- 
stead of a two-thirds vote. On April 26, 1909, the House again 
passed a similar rule. So that not only do the exigencies of 
the public business demand the passage of some such rule as 
this, but it is jutified by precedent. Now I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. How much time does he desire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ten minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, so far as the ultimate 
passage of the general appropriation bills is concerned, they 
are in a more dangerous condition than I have ever seen them 
since I have been in Congress. : 

There is no desire on the part of this side of the House to 
fail to appropriate sufficient money to take care of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. We of course want the 
right to see that the supply bills are passed properly and 
economically and that no legislation is passed on them that 
should not be enacted. 

The rules provide that the last six days of every session shall 
be suspension days, and therefore the provisions of this rule 
would be in order on those last six days. Excluding next Sun- 
day, there are 11 days left of this session of Congress. The 
effect of this rule is to add five suspension days to those that 
are already provided for in the rules. 

The adoption of this rule leaves the veto power absolutely 
in the hands of this side of the House if any legislation is 
offered by the majority that is objectionable to this side, be- 
cause, if passed at all, it must be passed by a two-thirds vote. 

I was not in favor of the rule as originally offered, to allow 
a majority of the House to suspend the rules, but the majority 
members of the Rules Committee acceded to the proposition 
that the suspension of the rules should only be made by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Having conceded that, and having also provided that any 
Member of this House may demand a second, and that upon 
his demand a second shall be considered as ordered, which will 
bring 20 minutes’ debate on a side on any proposition offered 
to the House, I think under the existing condition of the public 
business the rule is a fair one, and that it is the duty of our 
side, within reasonable limits, to aid the majority in passing 
the supply bills that are necessary to run the Government. 
Therefore I favor the bill presented by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

I yield the balance of my time to my colleague from Alabama 
[Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor the adoption of this 
rule because the House has been in well-nigh continuous session 
since Friday last. Practically all of that time has been taken 
up in an attempt to get proper consideration of one particular 
measure before this House, and we have been so hampered and 
hindered by the rules of the House and by the obstructive policy 
of gentlemen under those rules that I am glad the Committee 
on Rules have brought in this special rule, whereby the ma- 
jority of this House may put into legislation the measure—the 
war-claims bill—which the House wishes to enact. Under this 
spezial rule it will not be possible for any Member or any hand- 
ful of Members to obstruct the proceedings of the House, to 
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thwart the will of the House, and thereby force the majority 
to stay here all night, night after night, and all day, day after 
day, in order to pass a just and proper or necessary bill. This 
rule will enable us to get rid of one-man power. It will enable 
the House to so revolutionize the rules of the House as to enable 
the House to transact its business contrary to the obstructive 
desire of some few Members. I am glad that the Committee on 
Rules caught the idea from the resolution proposing to instruct 
them, which I introduced Saturday night, and that the com- 
mittee voluntarily brought in such a rule as provided for in that 
resolution, which special rule will enable the House to speedily 
pass the war-claims bill. I therefore favor this rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield whatever time I have left to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how much time is 
left, but all of the gentlemen who have addressed the House 
upon this subject have favored this resolution. I am opposed 
to it, and I think I ought to be given a reasonable time to pre- 
sent my views in opposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
five minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield that time to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. In addition to the time that he already has? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Virginia has already 
had four minutes yielded to him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the gentleman from Virginia 
have four minutes? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know how many. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because if that is so, that is 
enough. Somebody else may want the time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALZELL] controls the time, and he yielded 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. That gentleman 
consumed fiye minutes and his colleague [Mr. CLAYTON] con- 
sumed one minute. That would be six minutes out of the 10. 
Now, how much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, I have an 
hour, and I yielded 10 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpERWoop]. I now yield five minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield that time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I understood that the gentleman 
from Alabama yielded me four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has nine minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I have arisen for the purpose of 
opposing this rule. I do not hope that anything I may say will 
bring about its defeat since it seems to have the support of the 
minority as well as the majority members of the Committee on 
Rules. I can at least raise my voice in earnest protest against 
the adoption of what I regard as a most drastic as well as a 
most dangerous rule of parliamentary procedure. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] cites two recent prece- 
dents for this rule. I have not, of course, been able to examine 
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the record for the purpose of informing myself as to the exact 
facts, but I venture the assertion, without having investigated 
the question and refreshed my memory as to the facts, that not 
a single Democrat in this body voted for either of the special 
rules cited by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
as precedents for the action which he now asks this House to 
take. I do not believe that either of them received a Demo- 
cratic vote, and if not, I for one will not be bound by a bad 
Republican precedent. I do not believe, as I have said, that 
such an inexcusable, drastic, and dangerous rule as this ever 
received a single Democratic vote since I have been a Member 
of this House, and I challenge gentlemen to show to the contrary. 
The rules that have been cited as precedents for the action 
which we are now urged to take were forced upon a Democratic 
minority by the exercise of brute Republican force and over 
the protests and votes of solid Democratic minorities. 

Such precedents should not appeal to Democrats, and they 
certainly will not influence my vote in favor of a Republican 
device to help that party out of a hole; a rule that is utterly 
repugnant to every parliamentary principle for which the Demo- 
cratic Party has contended for 20 years or more. ‘The only 
excuse which has been offered for this proposed rule is that 
unless it is adopted a number of the great annual appropria- 
tion bills will fail of passage, thus necessitating an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. = 

Mr. CNDERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to say to the gentleman that the 


other rule, which we all opposed, authorized the suspension of 


the rules by a majority, and this requires two-thirds. y 

Mr. JONES. I understand that. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules who presents this rule, a rule which is sup- 
ported by the gentleman from Alabama, cited the adoption of 
two other special rules as precedents for the one now under con- 
sideration. As the gentleman from Alabama and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania seem to be agreed as to this rule, I natu- 
rally supposed that both were relying for their justification 
upon the only precedents which have been cited. Whatever 
those special rules may have provided for, and they were not 
so broad, and sweeping, and dangerous as this, they were a part 
of a Republican program which no Democrat here ever indorsed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the reason assigned for the adoption of 
this rule is that unless it is adopted, the great annual supply 
bills will fail of passage by this Congress, thus necessitating 
an extra session of the Sixty-second Congress. If this should 
occur, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama or any other Democratic member of the Committee on 
Rules whether or not he thinks the Democrats will be in any 
degree responsible for that condition of affairs? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES. This being admittedly true, then, I would like 
to ask further why any Democrat should be expected to vote 
for a Republican rule, the confessed purpose of which is to ald 
the Republican majority in extricating itself from a position 
into which it has been placed by its own inexcusable neglect 
of the great public interests committed to its charge. Does the 
gentleman from Alabama think that this is a good reason for 
supporting a rule, the like of which I venture to afirm, has 
never been adopted by this House in its entire history? A rule 
that places every Democrat upon this floor at the mercy of one 
Member, and deprives the House itself of the few rights it has 
hitherto enjoyed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman asks the question I 
will answer it. I think we should stand for our country and 
our country’s good without reference to partisan politics. 

Mr. JONES. I do not believe that the failure of the adop- 
tion of this rule would result in the failure of the passage of 
the great supply bills. I do not believe the reason given is a 
sound one. It is, in my judgment, simply a pretext. I do not 
believe that the Republicans would ever have allowed them- 
selves to be placed in a position which would make it necessary 
to adopt this rule in order to pass the great annual appropria- 
tion measures, which much be passed before the end of the 
present fiscal year, in order to run the Government. 

Since Friday morning last this. House has been in continuous 
session, striving to pass a measure of the utmost merit and 
justice, but a Republican minority has, by a resort to filibuster- 
ing tactics, up to this time thwarted its passage. Having con- 
sumed all this precious time in a vain effort to defeat a just 
measure, 2 measure supported by a majority of this House, we 
are now told that unless this indefensible and most dangerous 
rule is adopted the Republicans, who are responsible for the 
present situation, will not be able to pass a dozen or more great 
appropriation bills. Who is responsible for this inexcusable 
waste of time? 


Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but I can not 
yield. The only items contained in the omnibus claims bill to 
which the filibustering Republicans avowed opposition have 
been stricken out. No one has said that every item in the bill 
as it now stands is not a just and honest claim against the 
Government, and the bill can easily be passed in one hour. It 
could haye been passed in less time than has been consumed 
in discussing this vicious rule. Nobody questions this state- 
ment. 

But, we are told, the sundry civil bill, the naval bill, the gen- 
eral deficiency bill, and a number of other great supply bills 
can not be passed. If this be true, who is responsible for this 
condition of affairs? I do not believe this. I have heard this 
Same mournful story repeated here year after year for the past 
20 years; but somehow the bills have been passed and extra 
sessions of Congress avoided. No one has even contended that 
this rule is necessary for the passage of any one of the hundreds 
of meritorious bills upon the calendars, save only the great sup- 
ply bills. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has said nothing 
of any other measure or measures in which many of us are 
deeply interested. No gentleman need fear, I think, that the 
annual appropriation bills will not be passed by this Congress 
with or without this rule. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that the threat of an extra 
session has no terrors for me. As I have said, I do not believe 
that the passage of the supply bills is dependent upon the adop- 
tion of so tyrannical and dangerous a rule as this. To those 
who believe the adoption of this rule necessary to prevent an 
extra session of Congress I will say that the failure of the 
passage of the Canadian reciprocity agreement by another body 
is far more likely to bring about the thing which they profess 
to be so anxious to avoid. 

It is quite generally believed that unless the Senate yields 
to the demands of the Chief Executive and passes the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement measure, there will be an extra 
session of Congress, and if for this reason an extra session of 
Congress is called by the President any of the appropriation 
bills about which gentlemen seem so much concerned and which 
by any possibility may fail to pass at this session may then 
be taken up, carefully considered, and passed in an orderly and 
proper way. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that we can not pass these great bills within the 12 
days that still remain of the session without the aid of this 
obnoxious rule. It were far better not to legislate at all than 
to appropriate hundreds of millions of the people's money with- 
out consideration, to say nothing of proper consideration, for 
to appropriate $150,000,000 in 40 minutes is to do so without 
consideration. I have never known, in 20 years’ experience, a 
Republican chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to 
fail to rise in his place and warn the Members of the minority 
that unless they desisted from the discussion of items in the 
great appropriation bills to which they were opposed they 
would bring on an extra session of Congress. This is a trick 
as old as the Republican Party, and yet I have never known, in 
all my experience here, that any extra session followed such 
predictions. The bills were always passed. In fact, they are 
always held back for a purpose. 

But, the Republicans themselves, as I have said, are responsi- 
ble for the conditions which they describe, and whether or not 
we succeed in passing the bills concerning which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania exhibits so much solieitude in the orderly 
and proper method provided by the regular rules of this House, 
the Democrats are not responsible for the situation about which 
they profess so much concern. For one, I have heard the 
Republican leaders attempt to frighten this House too often with 
the cry of an extra session to attach the least importance to 
what is now being said along the same old lines. The adoption 
of this rule will not only permit the passage of appropriation 
bills carrying in the aggregate the enormous sum of a billion 
dollars without an opportunity for either debate or amend- 
ment, such bills as the sundry civil bill, which alone may be 
expected to embrace hundreds of items aggregating $150,000,000, 
but it will confer upon the Speaker of this House for the re- 
maining days of this session such autocratic power as even he 
never before possessed or exercised. I can never vote for so 
undemocratic, so indefensible, and so dangerous a rule as I know 
this to be for no better reasons than those that have been ad- 
vanced in its favor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penns 
sylvania yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 


1911. 


Mr. HOBSON, Whether it will be possible in case this reso- 
lution should carry to amend the appropriation bills? 

Mr. DALZELL, This rule 

Mr. JONES. No; it would not be possible to do that. 

Mr. DALZELL. This rule does not affect the character of 
the existing rule at all. 

Mr. HOBSON. I wish to ask another question—whether the 
sundry civil appropriation bill contains a provision for the 
fortification of the Panama Canal. z 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not answer that. I do not know any- 
thing about the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will say that it does. 
Perhaps I should not say that it does, but the subcommittee 
included those provisions. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania give 
me three minutes? : 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 
How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to have five minutes myself, 
and then 18 minutes additional are asked on this side. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I can not yield that much. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I should say to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones] first, that the sundry 
civil appropriation bill was passed 25 years ago under a suspen- 
sion of the rules moved by a very distinguished Democrat, 
Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania. That is one of the two precedents 
cited by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. JONES, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The gentleman 
did not cite that at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield, and I insist that the 
statement is accurate. That is one of the two occasions when the 
sundry civil appropriation bill was passed under suspension of 
the rules. 

Mr. JONES. That is not one of the precedents cited. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I insist that the gentle- 
man do not interrupt. He not only had some time of his own, 
but some of the time of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpverwoop], and would not even permit him to ask a question 
in that time. 

I am not in favor of passing the appropriation bills under 
suspension of the rules. About three hundred millions of 
dollars are still to be appropriated in those bills, and I would 
not support a rule permitting them to be passed under suspen- 
sion, requiring only a majority vote. Under this rule, if 
adopted, if an attempt be made to pass appropriation bills 
under suspension, it will be possible for this side of the House 
to insist that all legislation of an objectionable character be 
eliminated from them before they are put on their passage, or 
this side can easily take the responsibility for defeating the 
bills under that procedure. I favor this rule particularly, Mr, 
Speaker, because it will enable this House to curb the irritating 
and objectionable and dilatory practices of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause and laughter.] 

When this rule is adopted it will be possible to pass the 
war-claims bill under suspension of the rules, and to those gen- 
tlemen who are interested in that rule I might add that unless 
recognition be given to pass that bill at the outset under this 
rule, there are enough votes on this side of the House to pre- 
vent the passage of any other bill under the rule. The power 
to pass that bill is secured to this side of the House. In the 
second place, under the rule which was adopted and which was 
expected to work satisfactorily, and would have worked satis- 
factorily had it not been for the activity of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], after the unanimous consents are disposed 
of on Monday, if we have Monday as a legislative day during 
this session, the motions to discharge committees will be in 
order, and under the previous determination of the House no 
other business can intervene. It is apparent that under exist- 
ing conditions the gentleman from Illinois will insist upon tak- 
ing up the motion to take from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads the bill codifying the postal laws, and if 
that be done another day will be wasted to accommodate his 
desire to effect efficient, useful, and beneficial legislation. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, this rule will enable the House to circumvent the oppo- 
sition to the war-claims bill and also prevent time being wasted 
with the motions to discharge committees in the shape in which 
it now is. When it comes to pass appropriation bills under this 
rule, Mr. Speaker, that side of the House will have to put those 
bills in such shape as will be satisfactory to this side of the 
House. I shall not, so far as I am concerned, vote to pass those 
bills if they contain legislation which is objectionable to this 
side, or if they propose to carry appropriations for the support 
of the Government during the next fiscal year in sums not 
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justifiable under all circumstances. Under such a rule as this 
it will be possible for the House to pass, under the conditions 
that exist, bills probably a little better than the majority would 
be willing to have them. I may say to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosson] that while the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has not considered the sundry civil bill thus far, that the 
subcommittee has finished its work, and in that bill there is pro- 
vision for appropriations for the fortification of the Panama 
Canal in such sum as the committee, after a careful investiga- 
tion, believe could be expended economically during the coming 
fiscal year. 

Mr. HOBSON. 
amount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I should prefer not, because the com- 
mittee may change the amount, but there is, in my opinion, all 
the money that can possibly be expended in one fiscal year, and 
that is all that is customary for the committee to give at a 
time, even though some departments ask for a larger amount. 
One item in the bill to which I am particularly opposed, and 
I believe this side of the House will insist shall be eliminated, 
is an item to carry appropriations for the use of the so-called 
tariff board not only for the next fiscal year, but for the next 
two fiscal years, an indefensible proposition, which should not 
be tolerated. ‘The rule now under consideration makes the 
motion to suspend the rules in order during the remaining 12 
days of the session. It is in order during the last six days, and 
I believe it advisable to extend the period now because of the 
condition of business in the House. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the majority, I have always in the past voted for even more 
drastic rules than this, because I believed and still believe that 
it is the right of the majority to adopt such rules as are neces- 
sary for the transaction of business which the majority desires. 
Now I am a member of the minority and as a member of the 
minority of this particular coalition I shall vote as the minor- 
ity always votes—against this drastic, rigid, gag rule—and I 
want to say to both sides of the House that I shall never here 
nor hereafter go before the people of my district, or any other 
district, and talk about Dalzellism or Claytonism or Under- 
woodism, and, if I had the opportunity, which is not yet af- 
forded, Clarkism, who was yielded time—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I suggest to the gentleman from New 
York that he had better not talk about Bennetism, because that 
beat the gentleman for Congress? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield. 
During the past two days I have exercised my rights under the 
Constitution and the rules of this House. I agree with the 
somewhat pathetic statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], which he made before he got what he wanted, 
that he had had only his rights. We have had our rights, but 
we will have to state that if you pass this drastic rule you wipe 
us off the legislative map. 

But I want to say to the gentlemen on that side who by their 
vote struck out the enacting clause of the bill S. 7971, and 
thus defeated, for this Congress at least, the overtime claims of 
the union-labor men in the navy yards of this country and are 
now attempting to pass a bill containing war claims which in- 
terest only themselves, that H. R. 32767 will not become a law 
at this session of Congress unless both the French spoliation 
claims and the claims of those union-Jabor men in my district 
and other districts are a part of that bill. And I want to say, 
further, that surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird. You gentlemen may save your faces by voting for 
this rule. And then, if my colleague from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is correct—and the Speaker recognizes some gentle- 
man who moves to suspend the rules and pass a private bill; 
talk about going to extremes! I have been here only six years, 
and in that time I have never seen, at the request of a Repub- 
lican, a bill on the Private Calendar taken up for passage under 
suspension of the rules. 

As I say, the gentlemen on that side may save their faces 
with their constituents by going on record in favor of this bill 
to pay war claims, but so far as any money going to their con- 
stituents is concerned, it will not go in this bill unless there 
goes with it a class of claims equally deserving, approved by 
the court in every instance, and I refer to the claims for the 
union men who work in the navy yards in my district and the 
district of my friend from New York [Mr. Caper], and the 
other districts, the ones in Virginia, in South Carolina, in Lou- 
isiana, in New Hampshire, and other places, and also the French 
spoliation claims, as to the justice of which there has been a 
decision not only as to the facts, but as to the law by the Court 
of Claims. 

So go ahead. Roll the steam roller over the few of us that 
stand up in this House for the rights of union labor. [Laughter 
and cries orf Oh!“ Once again tread, as this House has trod 


The gentleman would not desire to state the 
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before, upon the rights of the men who earn their daily living 
by the sweat of their brow, by daily labor, and have the temer- 
ity to belong to labor unions. This majority has the votes, 
Do it! [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is correct. You have been 
obstructing business here for three days, and we are going to 
run the steam roller over you. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERrEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, whatever may be responsible 
for the condition that now confronts this House does not 
change in the slightest that condition. This rule presents to 
the membership of this House, in my judgment, the only possi- 
bility for really considering appropriation bills. This rule, 
instead of making necessary the passage of the great supply 
bills under suspension, presents the only possible method that 
I know of now whereby those bills may be passed, not under 
suspension of the rules, without we have an extra session. 

As well stated by several gentlemen, the rule does not re- 
quire the passage of supply bills under suspension, nor does it 
permit their passage by a majority vote—it gives to the 
minority a veto every time the proposition is made to suspend 
the rules—but it does do this: It enables us to take those minor 
matters—matters in regard to conference reports, matters in 
regard to small questions—that in the past have frequently used 
up two and three hours, sometimes a day, and debate and pass 
them under suspension of the rules with a maximum of 40 
minutes’ debate, and thereby, by cleaning up these minor mat- 
ters in little time, leave more time for the consideration of the 
big supply bills. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will not yield. 

Mr. JONES. For just one question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will not yield. I further say that I 
would not be willing, under present conditions, to vote to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the great sundry civil bill—a bill, more 
than any other, that requires the careful consideration of the 
membership of this House—but I am willing for a method to 
be provided whereby we can dispose of less vital matters in a 
quick way and so. have time for the big ones. For that reason 
I favor this rule. 

But while I am speaking to the rules, I desire to call the 
attention of the House to this fact, that if you had now in 
the rules a method whereby you could make the Committee on 
Rules responsive to the will of a majority of this House, you 
would not have had to filibuster for three days and then accom- 
plish practically nothing. If you had adopted a real method 
whereby you could bring in at the will of a majority a rule not 
simply to discharge a committee—which in a short session is 
valueless, because when you put a bill on the calendar you fre- 
quently have not time to reach it—but if you could bring in 
a rule whereby you could make any matter a special order 
when the majority of the House wanted it, then it would not 
be in the power of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or 
any other gentleman for three days to defeat the will of the 
majority of this House; and it is that sort of a liberalization of 
the rules that I desire. 

As I stated once before on the floor of this House, we shall 
not get any relief from the system simply by changing the 
personnel of those who are to administer the system. You do 
not change the power of the Committee on Rules simply by 
electing them instead of appointing them. I would like to 
see the Committee on Rules and every other committee of this 
House made responsive to a majority of the Membership of 
this House, and I would like to see the ordinary rules amenable 
to amendment, when amendment is necessary, by some other 
method than revolution. The rules to-day do not contain any 
method or means whereby a majority can do away with the rules 
when opposed by the Rules Committee save by revolutionary 
methods. \ 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLET. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. If this rule were adopted, then the large 
appropriation bills would not be read paragraph by paragraph, 
and there would not be chance for points of order to be made 
npon them then under this rule. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There would not be any chance of amend- 
ment of a bill. The remedy then would be to vote it down—the 


motion to amend the rules; and as such motion requires two- 
thirds, this side has always the power to defeat such motion. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I give two minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the adoption of 
this rule. The country has been educated to the belief that the 
Speaker ought not to have control over the legislation of this 
House, and all of the gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who are advocating the adoption of this rule have been educat- 
ing the people to the opinion that it is dangerous to place so 
much power in the hands of any one man as this rule will 
place in the hands of the Speaker. When we adopt this rule 
there will be no power to amend a bill, and we shall have either 
to accept it or reject it as a whole. There are a large number 
of important supply bills yet to be reported, and they should, I 
think, be amended in many particulars. I am not willing to go 
before the people of the country as voting to adopt these supply 
bills without having had an opportunity to read them. Every 
Member of the House becomes responsible for his vote on every 
one of these bills. 

The Post Office appropriation bill will, I am informed, come 
back from the Senate amended in many essential particulars. 
We should have an opportunity for a separate vote on each of 
those amendments. The adoption of this rule will place it be 
yond the power of the membership of the House to have a yote 
upon those amendments, and I am opposed to the adoption of 
this or any other rule that will take away from the membership 
the right to act independently upon any proposition that comes 
before the House. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to give me three minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBSON. It has been a singular experience to find the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in an attitude of mind 
where he would die in his tracks before he would allow a bill 
to pass that contained the French spoliation claims, and at the 
same time to find the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
willing to die in his tracks if the same bill did not contain the 
spoliation claims, and between the two we have been inflicted 
with a wholly useless filibuster. I have stayed here all night 
in the closing hours of this session, with important legislation 
held up, to see a filibuster consuming the time of this House. 
It seems to me that, if necessary, we could stay here all night 
to consider business that involves the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the people’s treasure. In my own com- 
mittee, for instance, there have been experiments in high ex- 
plosives that have taken place since our bill was reported. 
They indicate that for the safety of the country there ought to 
be some amendment involving the acquisition of a high-explosive 
shell. I use this as an illustration. We can spend night after 
night watching a filibuster, but we can not stop long enough 
to consider questions involving the safety of the Nation. I do 
not believe we ought to adopt this resolution—certainly not at 
this juncture—unless it be amendable, and unless the gentleman 
would yield to an amendment under which he would exclude its 
application to the great supply bills. Would the gentleman 
yield the floor for the offering of an amendment that this 
resolution may not include the supply bills? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman would not. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], after which I shall 
demand the previous question. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is only one excuse, only one possible 
reason, for the passage of this rule, but that excuse or reason 
is sufficiently potent under present conditions to warrant its 
passage. The probability is that an extra session will be forced 
without this, and we all know the disastrous effect to the busi- 
ness interests of the country that will come with an extra 
session and a Democratic Congress. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Therefore, while I deprecate and regret the neces- 
sity for the passage of this rule, and very greatly regret that 
we can not have opportunity for amendment of the great supply 
bills, and regret that we can not discuss the important ques- 
tions that will arise in the consideration of those bills, still 
with an extra session of a Democratic Congress as the alter- 
native, I shall vote for this rule. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I now demand the previous 
question on the adoption of the rule. 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin demanded a division. 

The House proceeded to divide. Pending the division— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I misunderstood 
the motion. I thought it was on the adoption of the resolution. 
I withdraw the demand for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the demand. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
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a question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 

es appeared to have it. 

Te NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, 31 
Members rose in support of the demand. 

The SPEAKER. Thirty-one Members, not a sufficient num- 
ber, have arisen in support of the demand for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. JONES. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 173, noes 43. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. The yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. But the yeas and nays have been refused. 

Mr. JONES. Not on this motion. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on this motion. 

Mr. JONES. Tellers on the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. But the yeas and nays have been refused. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnrs], before there was 
a division, demanded the yeas and nays, and they were refused. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, what the Speaker states is true, 
but I think a great many Members understood that that demand 
applied to the previous question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is their fault. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. NORRIS demanded tellers. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor ordering tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. Is it not the fact that the House always has the 
right to verify a vote which has just been taken? 

The SPEAKER. The House is just seeking to verify this 
yote, if there is a sufficient number to demand tellers. As many 
as favor ordering tellers will rise and stand until counted. 
Twenty-six gentlemen have arisen; not a sufficient number. 
Tellers are refused, the ayes have it, and the resolution is 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I make the following motion, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Law moves to suspend the rules, discha: the Committee of the 
Whole House from the er consideration H. R. 32767, entitled 
“A bill for the allowance of certain claims reported by the Court of 
Claims Per the . of —.— — 9 March =. a and 
March 3 cker Ac 
and — 1 — the bie with the following ete 

On 50, after line 11, insert 

28 illiam Baker, of Stone County, $340.” 

de ohn 3 g administrator of David W. Morton, deceased, 
late of Carteret County, 350." = 

On pages 61, after line 

“To Matthews, administrator of Nathan Gradick, deceased, late 
of Richland County, $1,180.” 

On page 81 strike out all of lines 7 to 24, inclusive; and on page 82 
strike out all of lines 1 to 6, inclusive. 

On 101 strike out, in line 14, “after the word “bankruptcy,” the 
follow ng words on lines 14, 15, and’ * . but these provisions 
— not apply to payments of of French aa yn on claims, which shall be 

fore prescribed in this ac 

7 SPEAKER. Is a second 5 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I make the point of order against the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. This is a 
motion to suspend all rules. 

Mr. ROBERTS. But, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The rules of this House provide how com- 
mittees shall be discharged, and yet here is a motion to dis- 
charge a committee without complying with that rule. 

The SPEAKER. This is a motion to suspend all rules. A 
second has been ordered. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Law] is entitled to 20 minutes and the other gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] is entitled to 20 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. If the Chair will pardon me, the rules pro- 
yide how that motion shall be made, and this motion is not 
made according to the rules of the House. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Massachusetts is not 
in order. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. This motion is made under a rule of the 
House that has just been adopted. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The | SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Under the rule just adopted, is 
it in order to pass the bill without reading it? 

The SPEAKER. Absolutely so. 

Mr. MANN. The bill has been read once. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the bill has 
been once read. 

Mr. SIMS. It has been read twice. 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take very much time of 
the House in discussing this bill, for the reason that it has been 
under consideration directly and indirectly during the past 
three days, and because it has been very fully explained in the 
Committee of the Whole. The bill, the passage of which has 
been moved, is just the same as House bill 32767, except a few 
amendments have been offered with a view of perfecting the 
bill. On pages 50, 57, and 61 three small claims have been in- 
serted which are based upon House Court of Claims findings 
and which were considered by the committee, but inadvertently 
omitted from the bill. 

On pages 81 and 82 the amendment is to strike out or elim- 
inate duplications in the bill due to a printer’s error, which 
duplications were not in the original bill when it was intro- 
duced. 

The amendment on page 101 is for the purpose of striking out 
the reference to the French spoliation claims, to which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts referred this morning. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield three minutes to the gentleman from—— 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Before the gentleman yields 
I would like to ask him a few questions. This bill, in its pres- 
ent form or in the form proposed by the amendments, will, I 
understand, cover over a million dollars appropriation. 

Mr. LAW. About $1,164,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. How many war claims are 
included in the bill? 

Mr. LAW. Does the gentleman mean the number of items? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Approximately. 

Mr. LAW. I can not say precisely, but in the neighborhood 
of eight or nine hundred. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Are there still numerous 
war claims of a like character pending hefore the committee? 

Mr. LAW. Oh, yes; some that have been rejected by the 
committee and some House Court of Claims findings that have 
come in since the committee closed the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The omnibus bill if passed 
will not be a cleaning up of legislation on war claims against 
the Government. 

Mr. LAW. I will say that we have put in the Dill all of the 
House Court of Claims findings that were transmitted to Con- 
gress prior to January 10, 1911, of which the committee ap- 
proved. We eliminated a considerable number that we did not 
approve of. Those have not been disposed of. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Did the committee eliminate 
the number of claims that were favorably reported upon by 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. LAW. The gentleman knows that under the Bowman 
and Tucker Acts the court does not report favorably or unfavor- 
ably, or did not prior to the amendment of the Tucker Act at 
the last session of Congress, and no considerable number of 
findings have come in since that time. In other words, under 
the Bowman and Tucker Acts the court prior to this amendment 
had no power whatever to indulge in any conclusions or in the 
expression of any opinion whatever as to whether the facts con- 
stitute any legal or equitable claims against the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then all this talk upon the 
floor of the House about the failure to follow the judgment of 
the Court of Claims is idle talk, so far as these war claims are 
concerned? 

Mr. LAW. The court renders no judgment under either the 
Bowman or the Tucker Acts. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And does not report the 
facts either favorably or unfavorably, but simply undertakes 
to report what the facts are? 

Mr. LAW. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. As to the number of claims 
so reported from the Court of Claims back to Congress, how 
many has the gentleman’s committee approved and recom- 
mended the payment of, and how many have been disapproved 
by the committee? 

Mr. LAW. I should say that perhaps about half of those 
in the bill are findings of the Court of Claims under resolu- 
tions sent by either the House or a committee of the House. 
Of those which we have considered and which we have re- 
jected, I should say there were perhaps in the neighborhood 
of 80 or 100 which we rejected, but the gentleman must be 
reminded that that does not represent the total number of 
claims that have been sent to the Court of Claims that we 
approved of, for the reason that a great many claims are 
without question sent down to the Court of Claims under the 
Tucker or the Bowman Acts which are never prosecuted, or 
there may be under the Bowman Act a simple finding of dis- 
loyalty. Loyalty is made under the Bowman Act a jurisdic- 
tional question, and if the court found a claimant disloyal the 
court would proceed to make no further findings in the case, 
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Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course the gentleman 
knows that when private claims come in here in individual 
bills the Members of the House have an opportunity to investi- 
gate as to the merits of each proposition. They are generally 
very thoroughly investigated, and very many of them are thrown 
out by the Committee of the Whole House or by the House 
after they have been favorably recommended by the committee, 
but here is a proposition to pass some hundreds of bills without 
any examination, so far as this House is concerned, as to the 
merits of any. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. They have all been exam- 
ined by the Court of Claims. 

baal LANGLEY. And they have been examined by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I think the gentleman ought 
in his time, if possible, to give the House some information as 
to the merits or the demerits of this proposition that can guide 
us in reaching an intelligent conclusion about that. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. They have all been exam- 
ined by the Court of Claims, and the court has given us the 
information. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. And absolutely no recom- 
mendation made by the Court of Claims. I may say, not de- 
siring to be misunderstood, that I desire the Government to 
pay every valid war claim, but I think the’ House is entitled to 
know how we can tell between these bills. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield further to 
the gentleman. I do not desire the gentleman to make a speech 
in my time. . 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I was not aware the gentle- 
man was declining to yield. 

Mr. LAW. The gentleman should understand that I have 
only 10 minutes remaining, and I must have time in which to 
answer his question. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAW. I decline to yield. I have the point in mind 
which the gentleman is presenting, and that is an implied sug- 
gestion on his part that these claims should be disposed of by 
individual bill. As a matter of fact, if that was practicable, I 
am inclined to think that it might be the best way to dispose 
of these claims, but it is not; and the gentleman knows that 
with all of the other classes of claims that have to be consid- 
ered on the Private Calendar it would be absolutely impossible 
to take up these claims in individual bills. They must be con- 
sidered, if at all, in an omnibus bill. I will say to the gentle- 
man further that I realize this method puts upon the committee, 
perhaps particularly upon the chairman of the committee, a 
very large degree of responsibility, and I will say further that 
the preparation of this bill has involved the examination of 
something like 2,250 findings of the Court of Claims. I will say 
further to him that every one of them has been examined with 
great care by myself personally, and many of them which pre- 
sented questions of doubt I have examined and gone over many 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from New York has moved 
a suspension of the rules and to place upon its passage House 
bill 32767, with certain amendments. May I inquire is that 
motion amendable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] is entitled to 20 minutes, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has just made one. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But I have another. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman seeking to be dilatory or is 
he in good faith? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am in good faith. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The gentleman from New York yielded me 
three minutes. 

Mr. LAW. I yielded three minutes to the gentleman from 
New York, and I assumed he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. HAMLIN. No; but the Chair concluded them by his 

avel. 
£ The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman, 
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Mr. HAMLIN. And the Chair recognized me. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
three minutes to the gentleman? 

Mr. LAW. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware that any time had 
been yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, my second parliamentary in- 
quiry was simply to inquire if it was not true I am entitled to 
my full three minutes. Since that has been determined that is 
all I have to say. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have an oppor- 
tunity, if I can secure it before the final vote is taken upon this 
bill, to offer an amendment, to insert at the end of line 16, page 
44, this amendment: “To John B. Hubbard, administrator of 
the estate of David R. Hubbard, deceased, late of Tishomingo 
County, $1,500.” 

The reason why this claim was not included in this bill is 
because it is a Senate finding, and under the rules of the House 
committee this bill was excluded, not because it was not a just 
claim and ought to be paid, but because of the fact that it was 
referred to the Court of Claims by the Senate and was not re- 
ferred by the House. The finding of the Court of Claims is 
very full and very complete with reference to this claim, and 
shows it to be absolutely just and unquestionably ought to be 
paid. The finding of the Court of Claims is as follows: 


FINDINGS OF FACT. 


I. Claimant’s decedent, David R. Hubbard, was loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States throughout the late civil war. 

II. During said period the military forces of the United States, by 
prope authority, for the use of the Army, took from claimant's decedent 

ishomingo County, State of Mississippi, 2 of the kind and 
character described in the petition, which at the time and pisca of tak- 

was reasonably worth the sum of $1,500, no part of which appears 
to have been paid. 

III. On March 10, 1892, said claim was presented to the 
master General’s Department, but was subsequent! 
of 11 Thereafter said claim was referred by resolution of the 
United States Senate to this court under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887, commonly known as the Tucker Act. 

No other competent evidence is adduced respecting the delay in the 
presentation of said claim. 


If I can secure an opportunity before the final vote is taken 
I desire to offer the amendment. If I can not get an oppor- 
tunity to offer this amendment here I shall try to have this 
claim included when this bill is considered in the Senate and 
shall leave no stone unturned to secure its payment. It is an 
honest debt against the Government and, along with other hon- 
est debts which have been adjudicated, it ought to be paid. But 
for the rule of the House committee excluding Senate findings, 
I feel sure it would now be in the pending bill. I thank you 
for your attention. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons], my col- 
league. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, what I have to say is really 
upon a question of personal privilege. On the calendar day of 
yesterday, while I thought I was sleeping the sleep of the just, 
having left here at half past 5 o'clock in the morning, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] made some remarks in 
which he brought in my name. I have tried to get—I have just 
this moment received the original minutes; they have just been 
handed me, as they had to be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, and I have not had time to read them—but I 
understand from the papers that the inquiry made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia was as to what connection I had with a 
gentleman in the galleries who was stated to be a lobbyist in 
behalf of the French spoliation claims and who, it is said, came 
into the lobby reserved for Members in order to send some 
documents to me. Now, I suppose that Members have a per- 
fect right in a proper way to have communication with lawyers, 
lobbyists, and other people in the galleries. Of course they 
should not invite them to break the rules, 

I am told by my colleague from New York [Mr. Carper] that 
there were a number of attorneys in the galleries who were 
interested in war claims. So far as this gentleman is concerned, 
who is interested in the French spoliation claims, I do not 
know him. I did not know him. I have never seen him. I 
have never talked with him, and I have never had any com- 
munication with him, directly or indirectly. I have had some 
letters from constituents, from New England lawyers, some whom 
I had known in the Harvard Law School, asking about the 
payment of these French spoliation claims. In answer to recent 
letters I had written that the bill was dead. I have never com- 
mitted myself, so far as I can recall, to the payment of those 
claims; but in reply to letters had simply used the euphemistic 


uarter- 


disallowed for lack - 
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expression we are accustomed to use—that they would have my 
earnest consideration. 

In the long filibuster that was taking place I had a chance to 
give them my earnest consideration. I read the statutes, I 
read the opinion of the Supreme Court referred to by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, and I read the veto of President 
Cleveland. I looked through the opinion of the Court of Claims 
on the test case. I became convinced that every argument that 
was made in favor of the southern war claims applied, a fortiori, 
to the French spoliation claims, because the argument made in 
favor of the southern war claims was that it ought to be paid 
out of respect to the findings of the Court of Claims, and I saw 
that that statute which sent the southern war claims to the 
Court of Claims only called for findings of fact, whereas the 
statute which sent the French spoliation claims to the Court of 
Claims called for findings of fact and conclusions of law. To 
be sure, they were only to be advisory, but since I have been in 
Congress I have come to believe that the greatest disgrace to 
the Government of the United States is its failure to pay the 
claims against it. [Applause.] I have also observed that claims 
get very little consideration; that this House is not a body that 
can judicially examine them or adjudicate upon them; and that 
the proper course to be pursued is, wherever possible, to refer 
them to some court to give us proper findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law; and when the court has done that and has 
reported that the claims ought to be paid, whether by way of 
judgment or merely by way of findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, then we ought to respect the court and appropriate the 
money in accordance with the findings of the court. 

Now, that was the principle on which I felt that the French 
spoliation claims ought to be paid. Naturally we are suspicious 
of any old claims. When I first came to Congress I had a sus- 
picion of all old claims, but after I had been here awhile and 
found the great difficulty there was in getting any honest claim 
paid I felt that every claim had to be judged on its merits. 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia if—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I yield to my colleague three 
minutes more. x 

Mr. PARSONS. I appreciate the courtesy of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] and my colleagues from New 
York [Mr. BENNET and Mr. Gourpen] in having excluded from 
the Recorp what took place yesterday. However, in order that 
my connection with the matter may be entirely clear, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by ap- 
pending to them what actually was said upon the floor in con- 
nection with the matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The following are the remarks referred to: 


Mr. Epwarps of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I feel somewhat out of place 
here on this holy day, and I presume all of the Members of the House 
feel very much as I do. Under the liamentary status it is true that this 
is still Friday, but it is nevertheless Sunday, as the calendar day. It 
marks a sad day in the history of this country when the Congress, 
the great law-making body of this country, has to encroach upon the 
Sabbath to transact the business of the country and of the Congress. 
And to think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this is brought about 
and caused on account of the filibuster of a few gentlemen who are not 
so much opposed to the justice of this bill, or to the justice of these 
war claims, as 8 are in favor of some other claims, the French 
spoliation claims, which were stricken out of this bill here ‘last night on 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. For awhile, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I could not help feeling somewhat aggrieved 
at the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Maxx] on account of the flibuster 
that he was conducting, but when it became apparent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois was conducting a filibuster to strike from this Dill 
the French spoliation claims and came over as our ally and friend. I 
then saw through the whole plot, the whole scheme. ut, lo and be- 
hold, the filibuster was then taken up on the other side of the House by 
other gentlemen who were pressing the French spoliation claims, and 
who urge naught against the fairness and justice of these southern war 
claims. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, not only does the fact that we 
are 1 the business of the country on the Lord's Day, mark 
a sad day in the history of the country, but last night there sat in this 
gery a man who was referred to as a lobbyist in the interest of the 

ch spoliation claims. 

And that same man, when the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] was making his great speech against the French spoliation 
claims, was seen here almost in the doors of this Hall trying to slip 
data and facts into the hands of one of these gentlemen on the other 
side who is aiding in conducting this filibuster. I ask, What is the 
connection, if any, between that man and the gentleman from New 
York who is pa, in conducting this filibuster? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Geo: I will. 

Mr. BENNET of New 
to me? 

Mr. Epwarps of Georgia. I do not. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Thank 3 

Mr. Epwarps of Georgia. I will tell the gentleman who I refer to if 
he will rise in his place and ask me. I have in my hand the very book 
that this man, Mr. Scattergood, f 


— W. 
ork. Does the gentleman have any reference 


the rep 
company, had in his hand trying to sneak it into the House and into 
the hands of a gentleman of 


his House. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
from New York, and I would like to as! 


refers to? 
. EDWARDS of ia. I will answer. My information, derived 
man from New York is Mr. 


entleman will allow me, I am 
who the gentleman is that he 


Georg! 
good source, is that the gentle: 
Parsons. I have the book in my hand; and it was a Democratic Mem- 
ber of the House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], who dis- 
covered and o away from bere that lobbyist sneaking to the door 
of this Chamber trying to send this literature in to the gentleman from 


New York Ya 5 
On the floor of this House last night the gentleman from Kansas 
referred to southern war claims bill as a “ pork 


(Mr. CAMPBELL 
barrel.“ How in the name of God can the people of this country re- 


spect us if we do not respect ourselves? 

It marks a sad day in the history of this country when the very 
Halls of Congress are visited by lobbyists; when we are compelled to 
transact the business of the country on the Lord's day; and when we 
are cosa pened. Mr. Chairman, to see the will of the majority of the 
House thwarted by a few gentlemen who have a private interest at 
stake. e 

Mr. PARSONS. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] if he has any questions he wishes to 
ask me, because I wish to answer anything that may occur to 
him and clear up this matter completely. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I will not ask the gentleman 
any questions. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] 
has kindly yielded to me two minutes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I yielded to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] two minutes and such time of my col- 
league as may be remaining. 

The SPEAKER. There are just two minutes of it remaining. 
Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in justice to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons] and the membership 
of this House, and to myself, I wish to submit only a few re- 
marks, 

Mr. PARSONS. I just wish to say that while I was sitting 
here, after I had asked the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. KrronrN] some questions, one of the officials of the House 
brought me a document and said somebody sent it to me. I told 
him I did not want it. My recollection is that a second time a 
document was sent to me, and I said I did not want it, and I did 
not take either of those documents, and I did not look at them. 
Frankly, I resented receiving any suggestions in the matter. 
I presume that those came from this gentleman to whom the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] referred. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it is far from my 
purpose to do any gentleman of this House or anyone else an 
intentional injustice. While Mr. Krrour, of North Carolina, 
on Saturday night was delivering his speech against the French 
spoliation claims, Mr. SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri, made the re- 
mark in the House, when Mr. Krromix was referring to the 
lobby that had been conducted in favor of the French spoliation 
claims, that in the galleries there sat a lobbyist, and the further 
remark that he had been hanging around there in the interest 
of these claims for a great while. Later in the evening I was 
informed by a Member of the House of good standing, one of 
the most reputable men in this House, that in passing through 
the Speaker’s corridor, back there, he had come face to face with 
the man who had been pointed out as having been sitting in the 
gallery as a lobbyist, and he had pointed his finger at the man 
and asked him the question, “Are you the lobbyist referred to?” 
And the man, in reply, beat“ it out of the corridor in a run. 
I have investigated the matter and have ascertained these facts, 
that that man came to the door of the Members’ retiring room, 
here in the corridor, and was asking for a page, wishing to send 
some message into the House. Mr. Hoppins was the man in 
charge of the door at the Speaker’s corridor, and for the moment, 
I understand, he was called away, and while he was away this 
man Scattergood, who was the representative of these in- 
surance companies, had come into the Speaker’s corridor, 
and when the doorkeeper, Mr. Hoppins, came back into the cor- 
ridor the man told him, “ Here, quick; take this document to 
Mr. PARSONS.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I yield one minute more to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. I understand the man said to 
Mr. Hoppins, Here, «quick; take this document to Mr. PAR- 
sons.” That was during Mr. Kircutn’s speech. Now, I did 
not intend to say a word to the effect that Mr. Parsons had 
any knowledge that this data was coming to him or that he 
had knowledge of an attempt being made to send it to him, 
but the facts I asserted on the floor of the House yesterday 
are the facts that I assert here to-day, and I want to reiterate 
the statement that I for one am not only in favor of excluding 
lobbyists from the Speaker’s corridor, but of excluding them 
also from the gallery of the House. I say, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen, that I do not wish to cast any reflections upon Mr. 
Parsons. I had intended, and do now intend, to do due justice 
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to him, and I do not wish to give the impression that he knew 
that this document was being sent to him. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman indulge the Chair, by 
unanimous consent, not in his time? What does the gentleman 
means by the “ Speaker’s corridor?” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. This corridor in the rear. 

The SPEAKER. Out by the retiring room, inside the door? 


Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Yes; inside the door. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman know what official 
admitted him? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. No; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say, in the first place, 
that the House was not in session, as the Chair understands, 
but the Committee of the Whole House was in session. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. That is a fact. 

The SPEAKER. And it is so easy to say “in the Speaker’s 
corridor,” the Chair is of the opinion that he does not need any 
defense from any imputation that might be drawn from the 
gentleman’s remarks [applause], but he thought proper that it 
should go into the Recorp that the Speaker’s corridor, under 
the rules of the House, is reserved for the Members of the 
House, and if those rules have been violated the Speaker and 
the Chair believes that no Member of the House is responsible 
for their violation. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I remaining? t 

The SPEAKER, Eight minutes. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker I desire in a mo- 
ment to congratulate the Speaker of this House upon the great 
tribute that has been paid to him to-day by the House. For 
months the country has rung with denunciations of ‘‘ Cannon- 
ism,” but to-day, by a vote on both sides of this House, so large 
that there could not be obtained against it either the yeas and 
nays or tellers, the membership of this House, Democrats and 
Republicans, have shown their confidence, and I am proud to 
say their justified confidence, in the Speaker of this House, by 
placing in his hands—for he alone has the power of recogni- 
tlon—for the remaining 12 days of this session the absolute 
right to say what shall come and what shall not come before 
the House of Representatives. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so far as the bill itself is concerned, I shall 
vote for it. I voted for 20 hours, under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Prince], the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. CARLIN], the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
THOMAS], and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sis]; when 
suddenly, at 3 o’clock in the morning, they found themselves 
generals without an army. They remained with those of us 
who had been loyally supporting them, on this side of the Cham- 
ber, but their army deserted and enlisted under the then 
victorious banner of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 
They deserted, but I shall remain consistent. I voted for these 
war claims during those 20 hours; that is, I voted to bring them 
before the committee. They are good, honest, just claims which 
ought to be paid. I will vote for them now, although I voted 
during those same 20 hours to get before this House for con- 
sideration the claims of the union labor men in the navy yard 
in New York, the navy yard in Norfolk, the navy yard in 
Charleston, the navy yard in New Orleans. I also voted to 
bring before the House the French spoliation claims, equally 
just; and an additional reason why I vote for this bill now is 
that the only chance that remains to pass or to consider the 
claims of these union labor men in the navy yards, and the 
French spoliation claims, is to pass this bill here, have it passed 
in another body with these matters added, and have it come 
back here so that the House may vote to concur in the Senate 
amendments. It is a very slight chance, amounting to very 
little, but small as it is, I intend to stand by these union labor 
men as well as the southern war claimants, and the French 
spoliation claimants until the last. 

If I have any time remaining I yield it to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has five minutes. “4 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I only want a minute. I have 
no intention of replying to the various statements which haye 
been made where “the gentleman from Illinois,” meaning my- 
self, has been referred to, but in the interest of proper history 
I wish to give credit where creditis due. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] just referred to certain gentlemen on 
the other side of the House possibly following my lead. In one 
way that might be true, and yet what I did in the way of offer- 
ing motions was based upon practically the unanimous consent 
of the committee at that time, after listening to the powerful 
argument of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] ; 


and if there is any credit due in reference to changing the bill 
that is before the House and striking out the French spoliation 
claims, it is due to the masterly statement of the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. LAW. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, judging from what has been 
said here to-day it might be inferred that some gentlemen think 
it is hardly creditable for a Member of the House to confer 
with attorneys who are employed in these cases. If there have 
been any lobbyists here in support of them I have not seem 
them. I know nothing about that, and care nothing about it. 
I do wish to say, however, that I have frequently conferred 
with different attorneys here in Washington who represent 
claimants in my district, and I want to make this public ac- 
knowledgment of my indebtedness to them for the great as- 
sistance they haye rendered me in preparing these cases for 
submission to the Committee on War Claims, as well as for 
other aid I have received from them in the earnest efforts I have 
made to get favorable consideration of the many meritorious 
claims against the Government from my district; and I want 
to say further that I question the wisdom of the legislation 
which has been proposed, the effect of which would be to inter- 
fere with the right of contract between claimants and attor- 
neys in these cases. I know from my own experience that there 
is a great deal of work involved in the prosecution of these 
claims, and while I am as much opposed as anybody to exorbi- 
tant fees, and some have been exorbitant, I think that question 
can be safely left to the contracting parties. 

I am glad to hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] say that he will vote for this war-claims bill, even though 
the French spoliation claims, in which he was more directly 
interested, were stricken out. I admire that spirit in the gen- 
tleman from New York. I am glad to say that I have never 
possessed the “dog-in-the-manger” spirit. I stayed here all 
day Friday and up to adjournment Friday night, and all day 
Saturday and all Saturday night and most of the day 
yesterday—Sunday—and that, too, against the advice of my 
physician [laughter and applause], aiding in the effort that was 
being made against obstructive tactics to protect the honor of 
this Government and bring about the payment of these just 
claims, the payment of which has been so long and without just 
cause delayed. It is true what the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. MARTIN] and other gentlemen have contended that 
the Court of Claims has not rendered a judgment in these cases, 
but I agree with what the committee says in its report: 

The same considerations which make it imperative upon Con to 
Bots riate to pay rere! pee ogee of its courts should dictate the line 
of policy to be adopt with regard to findings of fact under the 
Bowman Act. 

As I have said before in this debate, there are but few claims 
in my district included in this bill. Many more of them ought 
to be included in it, but I am not going to vote against it be- 
cause it does not include all that I wanted in it. I favor the 
French spoliation claims and the navy-yard overtime claims for 
the same reason that I am favoring this bill, and that is that the 
tribunal created by Congress for the purpose has made findings 
which, in my judgment, make it obligatory upon Congress to 
pay all of these claims. I would vote for this bill even if it 
had none of the claims of my district in it, because I think it 
would be my duty to do so. I vote for it, of course, with 
greater pleasure because it includes some claims from my dis- 
trict. Since I can not get all that I think my district is en- 
titled to now, I will take what I can get now and go after 
them again. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAW. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday night the House 
had under consideration Senate bill 7971, which was reported 
to the House with an amendment striking out the French spolia- 
tion claims, and the chairman of the War Claims Committee 
had had read and pending an amendment to said Senate bill 
which was in substance and effect the pending bill now under 
consideration as an amendment to said Senate bill 7971. This 
was clearly understood and referred to repeatedly during 
the long and continuous session covered by the unjustifiable 
filibuster against the war claims bill. It never was proposed 
during all this filibuster by any member of the Claims Com- 
mittee nor by anyone else to pass at any time during the 
period covered by this filibuster, the French spoliation claims. 
Some gentlemen were fearful on account of what the chairman 
of the Claims Committee [Mr. Prince] had said as to his per- 
sonal views of the French spoliation claims, that the committee 
on conference, if the Senate bill was passed here, would tack 
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on by way of conference report the French spoliation claims. 
This anticipation of the possible action of a possible conference 
committee alone could have been urged as the sole reason for 
the inexcusable filibuster. The only proper or sensible way to 
have treated the question of such possible action was to have 
waited until such possible action was had. There was no sense 
in crossing that bridge until we got to it. In all probability we 
would have never had to cross any such bridge, and if we had 
reached such a bridge the House would have rejected the French 
spoliation claims then, as it was proposed to do when the Sen- 
ate bill was called up for consideration last Saturday morning. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that most or nearly all of these claims 
will be paid to owners and beneficiaries resident in the South, 
but that does not militate against the justness of the claims, 
nor is it any reason why payment should be longer deferred, 
for the war is over and a court of the United States has sol- 
emnly declared these claims to be honest and still due by the 
United States. Mr. Speaker, let us pay them now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that after three days and two nights 
the House has at last been able, under a special rule, such as 
was proposed in the resolution I offered last Saturday night, to 
pass this bill. I am glad that the Committee on Rules volun- 
tarily brought in the special rule enabling the House to con- 
clude the consideration of and pass the pending measure. It 
aas been evident for some three days that the House wished to 

o this, 

Let me state briefly what this measure is. The war claims 
embraced in this bill, as it is proposed to be amended, is for 
payment of certain claims reported by the Court of Claims 
and recommended for appropriation by the Committee on War 
Claims, and the total amount of these claims is $1,166,097.23. 
And the items making up this total are as follows: Claims of 
churches, for use and occupation of their buildings during the 
Civil War, $377,174.08; of Masonic lodges, $8,780; of Odd Fel- 
lows’ halls, $1,250; of medical colleges, $4,200; of almshouses, 
$21,000; of seminaries and academies, $23,174; and for stores 
or supplies to the United States Army, $475,123.04; for claims 
of United States officers and United States soldiers, for services, 
and so forth, $255,396. 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PEARRE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad that after much 
tribulation the House is about to reach a vote on these claims— 
claims, Mr. Speaker, which I will not have time in the limited 
time at my disposal to discuss, but which have all been passed 
upon by the Court of Claims, a court established for the pur- 
pose of investigating these claims and establishing the loyalty 
of the claimants and ascertaining the amount actually due; 
claims, Mr. Speaker, which the President of the United States 
Says he hopes without further delay will be paid. 

The President, in his message of 1910, said, feeling that this 
was a matter of sufficient importance to which to direct the 
attention of the Congress of the United States: =: 

I inyite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court 
of Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
failure of Congress in the payment of money due on claims injures the 
reputation of the Goyernment as an honest debtor, and I earnestly 
recommend that these claims, which come to Congress with the judg- 
ment and approval of the Court of Claims, be promptly paid. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no argument that I can understand that 
an honest man can make against the merits of these claims. 

Mr. Speaker, I can understand that an argument can be prop- 
erly made by gentlemen who want to save money to the Goy- 
ernment, but the President of the United States is on record as 
saying that the Government can no longer honestly defer the 
payment of these claims. Mr. Speaker, if any individual in the 
United States, any citizen in the United States, would be so 
dilatory in recognizing and paying claims of this character he 
would be thrown into bankruptcy, or if he had any property a 
judgment would be had against him, such as the judgment ren- 
dered by the Court of Claims in these cases, which would be 
followed by an execution and the money paid. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor not only of the overtime claims 
by employees of the navy yards, but the French spoliation 
claims, which haye also been passed upon by the Court of 
Claims, and in which 660 loyal people in the State of Maryland 
are interested. I am also in favor of the payment of these war 
claims, about forty-odd of which are embraced in this bill and 
which will tardily recognize the justice of claims of citizens of 
the loyal State of Maryland against the Government of the 
United States. 

I hail the time, Mr. Speaker, that the plain people of the 
United States are going on record through their Representatives 
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as being in favor of discharging the honest and long-delayed 


claims against the Government of the United States. 
plause.] 

Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CANDLER. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANDLER. Can I at this time offer an amendment to 
the bill? If so, I would like to offer the amendment that I 
have sent to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not amendable under this mo- 
tion. The question is on suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas ahd nays. All those in favor of taking the question by 
yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Sixteen gentlemen 
have arisen, not a sufficient number; and the yeas and nays are 
refused. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
New York to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 31856) 
making appropriations for the District of Columbia, disagree to 
the Senate amendments thereto, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a 
question or two. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I have not the bill before me, but I 
can possibly designate the questions I desire to propound by 
the nature of the language in the bill. I find that the Senate 
has placed an amendment in the bill to purchase what is known 
as the Carpenter tract of land. 

Mr. SIMS. Two different tracts of land. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. One hundred and twenty-odd acres of 
land for some $200,000. I do not want to absolutely bind the 
gentleman to what he will or will not do in conference, but I 
would like to know whether or not, before he yields on that, he 
will return the bill to the House and give the House a chance 
to vote upon it. It is an important matter and never has been 
considered in this House, as far as I know, and I find consid- 
erable opposition to it among people in that section of the 
country—opposition to the purchase of this piece of property. 
That not having been considered in the House, and being a very 
important matter, involying several thousand dollars, I would 
like to know whether or not the gentleman in charge of the 
bill, before he yields in conference, will return to the House 
and give the House a chance to vote upon it after some discus- 
sion has been had. a 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have not been 
appointed as one of the conferees as yet, and I do not know 
that I shall be, but I would say the point in question was not 
raised in the House Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Not at all. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. We know nothing about it so 
far as we are officially concerned. I can not speak for the con- 
ferees. I can only say now that my inclinations are thoroughly 
against the incorporation of that item in the bill, and have so 
advised parties who have visited me concerning it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana? I am very glad to hear the gentleman 
say that. There is another item that I have not the number of, 
which was placed on the bill in the Senate, and that is for the 
purchase of what is known as the Klingle Ford tract of land. I 
believe it is proposed to buy 30 acres adjacent or near to Rock 
Creek Park for $300,000—a stupendous amount of money for a 
small tract of land. I would like to have the gentleman indi- 
cate his opinion on that. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I believe that matter was gone 
into pretty thoroughly by the House committee, but was not 
incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It has never been considered on the 
floor of the House, has it? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. No; it was not incorporated 
in the bill, and so it could not be considered. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I do not want to take up any time use- 
lessly by objecting to this bill, but I want to say to the gentle- 
man that I am opposed to that item for the time being. Pos- 
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sibly after a full and fair discussion I may change my views. 
If I have some assurance that that would not be yielded to in 
conference, but that it will be returned to the House for dis- 
cussion, I shall not object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say the bill has not been printed and 
I understand is only upon the Speaker’s table, so I have not 
been able to obtain a copy of it. I would like to know what 
the Senate provision is or is not with reference to the matter 
which we discussed here of the location of the penal institution 
down the river. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. The Senate bill carries out the 
spirit of the House action completely. 3 

Mr. SIMS. What about the letter? 

5 5 GARDNER of Michigan. The letter will follow the 
spirit. 

Mr. SIMS. I hope so. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. In this case the letter does not 
kill while the spirit makes alive. 

Mr. SIMS. Alive what—that provision? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. I desire to ask the gentleman if 
he is willing to permit a vote of the House on the increase of 
the salaries of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. The District officials? 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The increase of the salary of the 
District Commissioners. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I think so, I would be willing 
for the House to vote 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Without agreeing to it in con- 
ference. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Personally I have no objection 
to the House voting on that. I want to say to the gentleman, to 
be entirely frank with him, personally I am still thoronghly 
convinced that it is the right thing to do. The increase ought 
to be made. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Well, we can settle that by a vote 
in the House. We can settle it in the matter of the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I am very clear in that, and I 
have no hesitancy in expressing myself. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, the gentleman has been very 
frank in the two propositions put to him, but I do not believe 
he has yet answered my query as to what his attitude would be 
on the Klingle Ford proposition. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burreson} I assume will be one of the conferees, and he and I 
are agreed on this—I can not speak for the other member of the 
committee—that before we agree upon it we will bring it back 
for an expression of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. The increase of the salary of the 
commissioners—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And the Klingle Ford and the Carpen- 
ter tract. 

Mr. BURLESON. I think we can get rid of it before we 
come back to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. How about the increase of the 
salary of the commissioners? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am heartily in favor, but I am perfectly 
willing to bring that back and let the House pass on it. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
eatechetical class has concluded its exercises. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the names of the con- 
ferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GARDNER of Michigan, Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio, and Mr. BURLESON. 
PERMANENT MANEUVERING GROUNDS AND CAMPS OF INSPECTION, ETC. 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from 
the Speaker’s table House joint resolution 146 and concur in 
the Senate amendment thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House from the 
Speaker’s table the following House joint resolution with a 
Senate amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 

S 2 88 uy aaen on Abe avial of he pA A 
lishment of permanent maneuyer grounds and camps of inspection 
for troops of the United States at or near the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park.” 

The Senate amendment was read. z 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may consider the conference report on the 
Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 28406) for the purpose of dis- 
posing of the three amendments which are in disagreement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentléman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to consider the Indian appropriation bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
What motion does the gentleman submit? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, my recollection 
is that when the bill was postponed the other day there was a 
motion pending to further disagree to amendment 48, and the 
gentleman from North Dakota made a motion to recede and 
concur and I would like to ascertain if that is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The conference report is agreed to, and 
there are three amendments in difference. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say, Mr. Speaker, I 
made a motion to further disagree to amendment No. 48, 
and the gentleman from North Dakota made a motion to recede 
and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on the motion to re- 
cede from the disagreement of the Senate and concur in amend- 
ment numbered 48. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I am entitled to 
the floor. Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the motion offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota will not prevail. This 
Senate amendment should under no circumstances be adopted 
for many reasons. 

First, it is class legislation; second, it deals largely with 
a purely administrative matter. The purpose of the amendment 
is to single out certain traders upon the Standing Rock Indian 
Reservation in North Dakota and make it possible for them to 
collect accounts that they have against the Indians, and enable 
them to obtain from them moneys that they may receive from 
any source, whether in annuities or trust funds, or from what- 
ever source. If we are going to enact such legislation as is pro- 
posed in this amendment, we may as well repeal the laws that 
are upon the statute books for the protection of the Indians of 
the country. This would simply make of the department a col- 
lection agency, and would enable certain traders who have bills 
against Indians, regardless of what they may be for, to obtain 
pay, as against other traders who may have debts that are much 
more entitled to be paid than the bills of these creditors. 

I may say further, if this amendment prevails, it means that 
similar legislation must be extended to the reservations gen- 
erally in the country, and if licensed Indian traders are to be 
given a preference in the matter of collecting their bills, then 
there will be legislation that will extend to every class of 
traders who deal with the Indians the privilege, and, as I 
stated a moment ago, it will only be a short time when the 
Indian will be without any protection whatever. 

I have stated that this amendment proposes by law to do 
what the department already has the authority to do and is 
doing, With regard to debts due from Indians, and it seems to 
me unnecessary by law to direct what may be done adminis- 
tratively, and especially there can be no excuse for singling 
out one class of traders and legislating for them and limiting 
it to only one reservation. The last paragraph of the amend- 
ment is the most objectionable part of it, as the effect of it, if 
enacted into law, would do what I have already stated—make 
any moneys that an Indian might receive subject to the pay- 
ment of any debt that he might owe—and would take away 
from him that protection that the law now gives to him as an 
incumbent or ward of the Government. The disposition of the 
Indian Office is to encourage Indians to pay their honest debts, 
and in order that the House may understand just what the 
department is doing in this respect I will make the following 
statement: 

March 3, 1909, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs issued a 
circular, No. 279, discontinuing the payment to Indians of $10 
monthly from funds belonging to the Indians, asserting that 
experience demonstrated that such a practice was not for the 
best interest of the Indians. It further provided that no able- 
bodied Indian capable of supporting himself by his own efforts 
may expect the consent of the office to expend such moneys in 
the purchase of food and clothing, and that they would only 
be allowed to draw such funds for the purpose of making perma- 
nent and substantial improvement on his allotment, and provid- 
ing that Indians who were not capable of self-support use 
so much of their funds for various purposes as may be required 
to relieve their necessities. Superintendents were directed, in 
passing upon applications for the expenditure of individual 
funds, to ascertain and report that the purpose for which the 
money is desired to be expended is a worthy one. 
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This circular was followed by one dated March 18, 1909, 
No. 279 supplement, which more fully instructed agents and 
superintendents how to proceed with reference to applications 
for the expenditure of individual funds. 

April 29, 1909, there was issued Circular No. 275, second sup- 
plement, in which there was a readjustment and the Indians 
divided into two general classes: (1) Those who are able- 
bodied and capable of supporting themselves and those prop- 
erly dependent upon them by their own efforts; and (2) those 
who are physically or otherwise unable to support themselves 
and their families. An Indian coming within the first class 
will not be allowed to draw a monthly allowance or to expend 
any of his individual funds in the purchase of food or clothing 
unless it be shown to the satisfaction of the Indian Office that 
he is making every effort to support himself and those depend- 
ent upon him, but is not able to do so by reason of the fact that 
he is farming his allotment and it is impossible for him to real- 
ize anything from his labor until his crops mature, or because 
of the conditions of employment in other pursuits, or by reason 
of the fact that his full earning capacity is insufficient to pro- 
vide him and those dependent upon him with the absolute neces- 
saries of life. Said circular then sets forth how it shall be de- 
termined as to the earning capacity, and so forth, of the Indian 
and directing the form of report to be submitted in each case 
based on an application containing numerous specific questions 
to be answered in detail. 

Upon April 30, 1909, there was issued Circular No, 279, third 
supplement, in which agents and superintendents were informed 
that on or after July 1, 1909, applications of Indians to be al- 
lowed to withdraw any of their individual moneys for the pur- 
pose of paying for merchandise, food, or clothing purchased 
after July 1, 1909, will not be approved without prior authority 
from the Indian Office. Agents and superintendents were di- 
rected to post copies of the order and to forward a copy thereof 
to each person doing a trading business with the Indians under 
the charge of such superintendents and agents. 

Under date of December 17, 1909, there was issued another 
order approved by the Secretary of the Interior, which order 
is as follows: 

ORDER. 
s derived from the leasin: 
2 eal te allotted. C and following 42 
ently the development of the policy begun five years ago, the Indian 
Office will no longer assist in the collection of claims against Indians. 
In section 561 of the Regulations of the Indian Office, effective April 1, 
1904, persons doing business with Indians were warned that when 
credit is extended to them the creditor takes the risk; that no assist- 


ance in the collection of alleged claims will be given by the agent. 
More recently, in Circular 279 (third supplement), promulgated 
April 30, 1909, further notice was given to all interested that credit 
accounts against Indians subsequent to July 1, following, would not 
be settled from funds in the custody of the Indian Office unless au- 
thority for the purchases had previously been granted through the 
agent. 

rA Ee thus given due notice of its intention, and basing its action 
on the moral ground that to extend credit to the Indian is sure to 
work injustice to him, this office will hereafter render no assistance, 
direct or indirect, to creditors of Indians in the collection of claims. 


R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner, 
Approved, December 17, 1909. 
R. A. BALLINGER, 
: Secretary of the Interior. 


It being claimed that many traders and others doing business 
with the Indians had not received notice of the orders relative 
to extending credit to Indians, Circular No. 391 was issued 
under date of February 16, 1910, which circular was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior on February 21, 1910, and is as 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 16, 1910. 


ORDER. 


To all superintendents and agents: 

You are directed to send to this office at the earliest possible date, 
not later than three months from the date of this order, the accounts 
or claims of all traders, licensed or unlicensed, against any and every 
individual Indian on your respective reservations, from the beginning 
down to the issuance of the order of the Secretary of the Interior of 
December 17, 1909. Every single item now claimed should be entered 
and certified and sworn to by the trader. Against each one of these 
claims should be entered the amount of individual Indian moneys the 
particular Indian now has in the bank. 

The trader should swear also to his knowledge or ignorance of the 
original order of 1904, in which notice was given that credit accounts 
against Indians would not be adjusted from the proceeds arising from 
the sale of inherited or other Indian lands and that any credit extended 
was at the risk of the vendor. 

In recommending accounts for subsistence and clothing the superin- 
tendent must consider and report how many persons were rightfully 
dependent upon the applicant for the necessaries of life during the time 
the necount was 2 ups 

The purpose of this circular is, once for all, to make a final clean-up 
of past accounts through 

First. Seeing to the payment of those accounts up to 1904; 

Second. Turning over to individual Indian amounts from their land 
funds which will enable them, if honest, to pay their just debts; 


Circular No. 391. 


Third. Making every possible arrangement to see that every trader 
who has become involved through any dishonesty of Indians has a 
2 adjustment of his accounts, 8 if such dishonesty has, 

n inadyertentl, 8 by the attitude of the Government in 
sometimes withholding the Indians’ money, even, in some cases, to an 
unreasonable degree, when perhaps they themselves would have paid 


their debts. 
R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner, 
Approved, February 21, 1910. 
R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 


Under circular No. 891 elaborate instructions were issued 
under date of September 3, 1910. 

There having been complaint entered that superintendents 
were not making reports in accordance with the orders of the 
department, upon December 28, 1910, there was issued circular 
No. 495. This circular is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 28, 1910. 


RECALLING OLD ACCOUNTS. 
To all agents and superintendents: 


You are directed to forward to the Indian Office within three weeks 
from date all claims for gow and services furnished prior to December 
17, 1909, to Indians under your jurisdiction who have funds to their 
individual credit in the custody of the Government, these claims to be 
audited and submitted in accordance with office instructions of Septem- 
ber 3, 1910. If it is impracticable to submit the claims within the time 
given you will report to the office the reasons for HE ai delay and give 
the probable date when the claims can be submitted. 

You are further instructed to submit within one month from date all 
2 5 5 claims for goods and services furnished prior to December 17, 


Copies of a warning will be sent you, to be posted conspicuously by 
you in a number of public places in the vicinity of the agency and else- 
where so as to vividly revive in the minds of all persons interested the 
poney poe intention of the department regarding the extension of credit 

o Indians. 

Careful and accurate compliance with the foregoing instructions is 

strictly enjoined. 


Circular No. 495. 


R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 


I am informed by the Indian Office that it is its purpose to 
have all accounts audited and stated so that it may be definitely 
settled as to what amount is properly due from any Indian 
upon any reservation, but accounts accruing subsequent to the 
order of December 17, 1909, will not have any consideration ex- 
cept where credit has been extended in accordance with the 
regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the motion of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. HANNA] may not prevail and that the 
House will further insist upon its disagreement to this amend- 
ment made by the Senate. 

110147 COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman from South Dakota 

e 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Are there such things as licensed 
traders at the Indian agencies out west? 

Nr. BURKE of South Dakota. Oh, yes; licensed traders. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Who gives them the license? 

Mr. BURKD of South Dakota. They get their license from 
the Indian Department. They are simply there upon the reser- 
yation and are given certain privileges of remaining there. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What are they? Are they merchants? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes; but there are traders, 
namely, merchants in the towns near the reservations, that ex- 
tend credit and sell goods to the Indians that ought to have the 
same protection as should the trader upon the reservation. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. There is no rule or regulation of the 
Indian Department, is there, that does preyent people from 
trading with the Indians? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Not at all. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, the Indian is now at liberty to 
trade with whomsoever he pleases. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Anywhere he likes and with 
whomsoever he desires. I may say that many of these claims 
that would be affected by this legislation are claims that ac- 
crued after a regulation was issued in regard to extending credit 
to Indians, and traders extended credit at their peril. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What advantage, if any, has the 
licensed trader over a merchant that is not licensed? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The privilege of going on the 
reservation and trading with the Indians; in other words, 
building a store and maintaining a business as well as a resi- 
dence upon the reservation. 

I wish to make this further statement, that the department is 
doing everything possible to protect honest persons doing busi- 
ness with the Indians, and in order that there may be no claim 
made in the future that traders have extended credit without 
knowing the attitude of the department and the regulations gov- 
erning the matter of extending credit, the department has 
caused a notice to be generally published and posted upon and 
in the vicinity of Indian reservations, a notice in the form of a 
warning, and for the information of the House I submit a copy 
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of a warning issued under date of December 23, 1910, which is 
as follows: 


WAERNING—TRADING WITH INDIANS. 


On December 17, 1909, the Department of the Interior an- 
nounced Its policy to place all trading with Indians on a cash is by 
directing that no assistance whatever would be given to creditors of 
Indians in the collection of claims incurred after that date. 

The attention of the department has been called to the fact that 
traders are disregarding its rules and extending credit to Indians. They 
are therefore warned again that the extension of credit to Indians after 
December 17, 1909, is at their own risk and peril, and that under the 
rules of the department their dealings with the Indians should be con- 
ducted on a strictly cash basis. 

Violation of this rule renders traders liable to the revocation of their 


license. 
R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner, 


Approved: 
R. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 


DECEMBER 23, 1910. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr, 
HANNA]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I believe this Senate amendment 
should prevail. These men, who are licensed traders on the 
Standing Rock Reservation, have been there for many years. 
They have trusted the Indians for goods and merchandise, 
blankets, flour, and other things, when they absolutely had 
to have them, the Government at times not giving them 
enough to get along with. The Indians on the Standing Rock 
Reservation are rich. When the land was apportioned among 
the Indians on the Standing Rock Reservation the law gave 
to every head of a family 640 acres of land and the wife 
and the children received 320 acres of land each. So every 
family averages 2,000 or 2,500 acres of land, and that land is 
worth $25 to $30 an acre, and so-the families are worth from 
$50,000 to $75,000. Why should the Indians not pay their debts 
the same as a white man that has that amount or less of prop- 
erty? I contend that this amendment as put on by the Senate 
is only just and right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HANNA. I will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Why do not these traders get the money 
when they sell the supplies to the Indians? 

Mr. HANNA. Because the Indians have not the money at 
the time and must be trusted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why do they not do as other people do 
who are not licensed? 

Mr. HANNA. I do not know that they have ever done any 
differently. They may have done so in some cases. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendment provides that any licensed 
trader at the Standing Rock Agency who has a claim against 
any Indian of that agency for goods sold to such Indian may 
file an itemized statement of his claim with the Indian super- 
intendent, and the superintendent shall forthwith notify the 
Indian in writing of the filing of the claim and request him to 
appear within a reasonable length of time, to be fixed in the 
notice, and present any objections he may have to the payment 
of the claim or any offset or any counterclaim thereto. And it 
then goes on to provide that out of this money which is coming 
to the Indian for annuities or for property sold on account of 
the Indian there shall be paid by the superintendent to the 
trader only a part of the money which is now due the Indian 
or that would thereafter be due the Indian until the account 
stated shall have been paid. These Indians not only have a 
large amount of land on the reservations, which they have taken 
as allotments and from which an income is derived, but they 
have a part in the funds obtained from that part of the reser- 
vation already sold or to be sold, and the tribal funds will 
amount to millions of dollars; and that is and will be held in 
trust for the Indians in the Treasury of the United States, and 
the interest on these funds will be paid to the Indians. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the object of this amendment is 
to require the Indians to pay what they honestly owe for the 
necessaries of life. 

Mr. HANNA. It is. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any reason why the Indian should 
not pay for what is necessary for him to have? 

Mr. HANNA. No; and if we do not teach them to pay their 
debts as white men pay them, we will necessarily be teaching 
them to be dishonest; and they are naturally honest. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. HANNA. I will. 

Mr. MCGUIRE of Oklahoma. Under the practice of the In- 
terior Department, can not that department now pass upon all 
the legitimate claims of these Indian traders? 

Mr. HANNA. As to that I would say that the department 
does pass upon the accounts, but after that there should be 
some way to get them paid. 
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Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. When a claim is presented and 
the claim is found to be a legitimate one, and no overcharge is 
discovered for the goods sold to the Indians, the Secretary of 
the Interior can direct the payment of such claim, can he not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Then what is the use of the remedy pro- 
posed here? 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. HANNA. The remedy provided by the Senate amend- 
ment is necessary. It says that out of any moneys that shall 
thereafter become due to said Indian by reason of any annuity 
or other indebtedness from the Government of the United States 
or for property sold by or on account of such Indian there 
shall be paid by the superintendent to such trader at least 25 
per cent of the money that would be due such Indian and 25 
per cent of such money as may thereafter become due to such 
Indian until the account shall have been paid in full. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HANNA. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Interior Department now authority 
to enforce a remedy? 

Mr. HANNA. I do not understand it so. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. Yes. A 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Valentine, has already passed 
on about half of these traders’ claims and allowed them? And 
is it not a fact also that he has the others under consideration 
at the present time? 

Mr. HANNA. Some of these traders came down here them- 
selyes before the Interior Department, and they seem to haye 
been unable to get their accounts adjusted and closed up and 
paid. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has not the department already 
adjusted a number of them—several thousand dollars’ worth of 
them? 

Mr. HANNA. A great many thousand dollars’ worth of them 
have not been adjusted and haye not been taken care of. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has he not before him the eyi- 
dence by which he is able to investigate these claims, and is 
he not now doing so? Why should Congress take up these 
claims before they are fully investigated in the usual way by 
the department? 

Mr. HANNA. It is simply to put it in such shape that the 
Indians will pay their debts. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not the gentleman aware of 
the fact that these Indians are wards of the Nation and are 
not competent to make contracts with the traders or anyone 
else? And did not these traders know that these Indians can 
not make valid contracts? 

Mr. HANNA. These men are licensed traders, and they are 
licensed by the Government to trade with the Indians. [Cries 
of “Vote!” “Vote! “] 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I call for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment No. 48? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to fur- 
ther disagree to Senate amendment 48. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on the other 
two amendments? . 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to take them up 
separately, and I move that the House further disagree to 
Senate amendment 76. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Commissioner of the General Land Office be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause patents to Issue to all persons who 
have heretofore made settlement in faith and for their own use 
and benefit on the unallotted agricultural lands in the Uintah Indian 
Reservation under the act of Congress approved May 27, 1902, and acts 
supplementary thereto, and who also have undertaken to maintain 
continuous residence thereon for one year, but have been prevented 
Lent lack of water, upon the payment of $1.25 per acre for said 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the 
motion is to further insist on our disagreement to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment on which there is a disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 51, line 2, strike out three“ and insert two.“ 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a statement 
on behalf of the Committee on Indian Affairs in order that the 
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House may be fully apprised of the enormity of the mischief 
that lurks in the apparently innocent amendment of the Senate. 

Some years ago—to be precise, in 1801—the Colville Indians 
negotiated an agreement with the United States for the sale of 
one-half of their reservation, amounting to 1,500,000 acres. It 
was agreed between the Indians and the agent of the Govern- 
ment, that the United States should pay the Indians $1,500,000 
for this area. After the negotiations were completed, the Gov- 
ernment declined to pay the agreed price, on the ground that the 
Indians had no sufficient title, to the land, and therefore nothing 
of value to sell. But the United States did not restore the 
possession which it acquired under the agreement. 

The Indians insisted npon their contract, but were unable to 
enforce it. Finding that they made no progress, the Indians 
employed the firm of Maish & Gordon in 1894, upon an agreed 
fee of 10 per cent of the recovery, to enforce collection of their 
claim against the Government. It was a part of the contract 
of employment that if it was not made effective, and recovery 

secured, within a period of 10 years, the contract should 
expire, and with it, of course, any claim for services on the part 
of the attorneys. 

During the life of this contract the attorneys exercised a 
variety of activities that they claimed were in furtherance of 
their contract, and in aid of its execution they employed another 
firm of attorneys, the firm of Butler & Vale, who were associ- 
ated with them upon an agreed compensation of three-fifteenths 
of the total fee. Later a number of other attorneys appeared, 
all claiming to act for the Indians. However no recovery was 
secured within the prescribed period of 10 years. 

At the expiration of that period not only had nothing been 
accomplished, but thereafter there was no one authorized to 
appear on behalf of the Indians, in any further prosecution of 
the claim. In other words there was no valid and subsisting 
eontract for further appearance, between the Indians, and any 
person, or persons, claiming to act on their behalf. The origi- 
nal Maish & Gordon contract is the only valid contract of 
appearance under which any one of the numerous counsel 
asserting claims against these Indians for services rendered, 
has at any time appeared in their behalf. However the firm 
of Butler & Vale continued to prosecute in different ways the 
foregoing claim, distinctly announcing that any claim for com- 
pensation, in the event of ultimate success, would be based on 
a quantum meruit, 

As time went on, other gentlemen projected themselves into 
the situation, claiming likewise to appear on a quantum meruit. 
In 1905 the Government negotiated an agreement with the Col- 
ville Indians for the purchase of the balance of the reservation, 
and for that half agreed to pay them a further sum of 
$1,500,000. But the Indians had become wise in their day and 
generation, and declined to complete the negotiation unless 
the Government agreed to pay them the sum already due 
under the former contract, which was also $1,500,000. Upon 
this basis the parties finally agreed, and the Government as 
part consideration for the southern half of the reservation 
undertook to pay the Indians the sum agreed on originally 
for the northern half. The time was now ripe for the attor- 
neys to present their claims for compensation. Congress de- 
clined to settle these claims, or to make an appropriation 
therefor, and decided to refer the whole matter to the Court 
of Claims. By an act of June, 1906, the claimants were author- 
ized to bring suit to the Court of Claims, for the purpose of 
“determining the amount of compensation to be paid to the 
attorneys who claimed to have rendered service, in proseeuting 
the claim of the Colville Indians.” This compensation was to be 
ascertained upon a quantum meruit, and not upon a contract, 
for no contract existed. Quite a number of gentlemen, in all 
about 16, appeared to assert their claims for valuable services 
rendered on their part. 

By the terms of the statute, the court was directed to as- 
eertain not only the aggregate fee to be charged against the 
Indians, but also to ascertain who were entitled to participate 
in this recovery, and the individual portion of each participant. 
Nor was this all. It was further provided that each of the 

. Claimants ascertained to be entitled to recover, should execute 
and deliver to the Secretary of the Interior, a receipt in full 
satisfaction, and discharge of “all claims and demands for serv- 
ices rendered said Indians in the matter of their said claims.” 
In June 1906, subsequent to the act which ratified the agree- 
ment of 1891, providing for the payment of $1,500,000, for the 
northern half of the Colville Reservation, Butler & Vale filed 
in the Court of Claims, their petition seeking to recover the 
sum of $225,000. The allegations of the petition followed the 
jurisdictional act. Later, intervening petitions of other parties 
were filed, all disclaiming any valid agreement for recovery, 
but resting their claims in this respect upon a quantum meruit. 


Motions to dismiss these petitions were filed by Butler and 


Vale. The distribution of the entire recovery was claimed 
by = firm, but in the result, this claim was overruled by the 
cou 

The court beard the evidence, and ascertained the aggregate 
recovery for services rendered on the part of all of the claim- 
ants, to be $60,000. This sum it proceeded to divide between 
the claimants entitled to recovery, in the proportions fixed by 
the court. It was decreed that Butler should receive $20,000, 
from this total recovery, and his partner Vale, the sum of 
$10,000. The respective sums awarded the other claimants are 
not of interest in this connection. The court excluded five 
volunteers from participation, on the ground that they had ren- 
dered no service. The judgment of the court bears date May 
25, 1908. It will be noted further in this connection, that the 
receipts required to be furnished by the beneficiaries in the 
foregoing decree were duly afforded, and in this connection, and 
as a part of my remarks, I wish to file a copy of the receipt that 
was executed by Marion Butler: 


WasHineton, D. C., September 1, 1908, 


Whereas the act of Congress approved June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 5 
325, 378), entitled An act making appropriations for the current an 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, for fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes,” for the fiscal 
Fear ending June 30, 1907, conferred jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims „ to hear, determine. and render final judgment in the 
name of Butler & Vale (Marion Butler and Josiah M. Vale), attorneys 
and counselors at law of the city of Washington, D. C., for the amount 
of eompensation which shall be paid to the attorneys who have per- 
formed services as counsel on behalf of said Indians fn the pros- 
ecution of the claim of said Indians for payment for said land,” 
meaning lands ceded by the Indians of the Colville Reservation, in 
the State of Washington, by the act approved July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 
L., 62), entitled “An act to provide for the opening of a part of 
the Colville Reservation, in the State of Washington, and for other 


3 am 
oe hereda said act of June 21, 1906, further provides: 

“That before any money is paid to any attorney having an a 
ment with Butler & Vale as to the distribution of said fees, each of the 
same shall execute and deliver to the Secretary of the Interior a satis- 
faction and discharge of all claims and demands for services rendered 
said Indians in the matter of their said claim.” 

In conformity with the provisions of said act, I hereby receipt to the 
Secretary for the sum of $20,000, in full “discharge ef all elaims and 

nds for services rendered said Indians in the matter of their said 


States and the Indians residing 

the Court of Claims rendered judgment for $60,000 in fa 
Butler & Vale (Marion Butler and Josiah M. torneys 
associated with them, im full “ discharge ef all claims and demands for 
services rendered said Indians in the matter of their sald ela! 


Witnesses: 
EDWIN EDEABY, 
P. O. Bond Building, Washington, D. O. 
CHARLES H. MERILEAT, 
P.. O. Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

Under the agreement between the Government and the In- 
dians, a balance of $300,000 is due the latter. In the Indian 
appropriation bill which passed this House at an earlier por- 
tion of the session, the sum of $300,000 was appropriated for 
the payment of this balance. In our coordinate body, an 
effort was made to appropriate $90,000, out of this sum, in 
further payment of fees to Butler and his associates. Fail- 
ing in this—I believe a point of order was made against it 
the House bill was later amended by striking out three, and 
inserting two, so as to provide that only $200,000 should be 
paid to the Colville Indians. This is the Senate amendment, 
and the effect of it is to reserve $100,000, of the money now due 
and owing to these Indians, for future attack by these claim- 
ants, who contend that in spite of the facts which I have re- 
cited they have some sort of moral claim to further compensation. 

Mr. CARTER. Immoral claim. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Have these gentlemen performed any sery- 
ices for the Indians since the time they gave these receipts? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. None that I am aware of. They contend 
that the original contract provided for $150,000, and in spite 
of the fact that the Court of Claims has adjudicated their con- 
tentions, and that they have given receipts in full, they still 
maintain that they are entitled to an additional compensation 
of $90,000. But it will be neted that in the original petition 
of Butler & Vale, filed in the Court of Claims, this firm preferred 
a claim of $225,000. Deducting $30,000—or the amount paid 
under decree of court, they ought to demand payment of the bal- 
ance of $135,000, if the claim has lost nothing of its moral 
aspects since their appearance in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do TI understand the gentleman to say 
that they were to give receipts in full? , 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly; receipts in full, pursuant to the 


decree of the Court of Claims. 
Mr. NYE. And they accepted that? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. They accepted that, and gave their re- 
ceipts. I presume they consider that in so doing, they were 
under some sort of duress, or coercion. 

Mr. BUTLER. What, lawyers under duress? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And yet gentlemen on the floor of the House 
constantly express surprise when anyone questions a claim 
against the Government, or against the Indians. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, the Indian Committee is stoutly 
questioning this claim. I do not know anything about other 
claims, but the Committee on Indian Affairs certainly assails 
the validity of this one, and the conference committee on the 
part of this body, has declined to accede to the Senate amend- 
ment, and they desire to spread, as it were, upon the RECORD, 
the facts which I have just developed, in order that they may 
be strengthened in their attitude of opposition to the Senate 
amendment, by the positive indorsement of this House, upon full 
knowledge of these facts. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are the House conferees likely to acquiesce 
in this Senate amendment? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I think most unlikely, but they wish to 
secure indorsement of that attitude, by this body. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that the act of Congress submittting this claim 
of these lawyers to the Court of Claims stated that the amount 
received by them should be in full consideration of all 
claims. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I have already stated that the act con- 
tained that provision, and the court was directed to ascertain 
what was due upon a quantum meruit to all of the claimants 
making demands for alleged services in behalf of the Colville 
Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If that is true, is it not a fact 
that the matter is res adjudicata, so far as Congress can make 
it so? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Oh, beyond any shadow of doubt. I will 
say in this connection, if my memory does not fail me, that 
much more than $200,000, in the way of fees, was contended 
for in the Court of Claims. 

Upon the quantum meruit, the court ascertained that only 
$60,000 was due, and added that it was incredible that the 
Indians ever contemplated the payment of any such fees as 
were claimed, and equally incredible that they ever contem- 
plated the employment of the multiplicity of counsel who pro- 
jected themselves, as I have described, into this controversy, 
claiming to act for and on dehalf of the Indians. Your Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is always ready to recommend ade- 
quate compensation in a proper case. ‘This is not one of those 
eases. I believe this is all that I care to say. 


[Mr. BURKE of South Dakota addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ] , 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I now move that 
the House agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. Burke of 
South Dakota, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

AMERICAN REGISTERS FOR CERTAIN STEAMERS, 

Mr. GREENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries may file views (Rept. No. 2187, pt. 2) on the bill (H. R. 
81689) to provide American registers for steamers San Jose, 
Limon, Esparta, Cartago, Parismina, Heredia, Abangarez, Tur- 
rialba, Atenas, Almirante, Santa Marta, Metapan, Zacapa, Green- 
brier, Peralta, La Senora, and Siraola. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objection? 

There was no objection. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. GREENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles may file views on the bill (H. R. 32127) to encourage the 
development of the American merchant marine and to promote 
commerce and the national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF LATE REPRESENTATIVE ALLEN. 

The SPEAKER. In pursuance of the resolution agreed to 
this morning, the Chair announces the following committee to 
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attend the funeral of the late Representative ALLEN, of Maine: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Swasry and Mr. Guernsey, of Maine; Mr. Davis, of Minnesota; 


Mr. O'CONNELL, of Massachusetts; Mr. KENDALL, of Iowa; Mr. LATT 
of Nebraska ; Ur. GnakHau, of Illinois; and Mr. CAMERON, of Arizona. * 


BRIDGE ACROSS CHARLES RIVER. 


Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the following con- 
ference report and ask that the statement may be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
the following conference report and asks that the statement 
sre be read in lieu of the report. The Clerk will report the 

e. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 26150) to authorize the cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to construct drawless bridges across the Charles River 
between the cities of Cambridge and Boston, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT, 


The amendment of the Senate struck out all of section 1 of 
the bill as it passed the House and inserted a substitute amend- 
ment. As agreed to in conference, the following provision in 
the Senate amendment is stricken out, to wit: 

“Provided further, That the State of Massachusetts shall, 
within a reasonable time after the completion of said bridges, 
or any of them, by legislative enactment provide for adequate 
compensation to the owner or owners of wharf property now 
used as such on said river above any of said bridges, for dam- 
ages, if any, sustained by said property by reason of interfer- 
ence with access by water to said property now enjoyed, because 
of the construction of said bridges without a draw.” 

And in lieu thereof there is inserted the following provision: 

“Provided further, That before the construction of said bridges, 
or any of them, is begun the State of Massachusetts shall, by 
legislative enactment, provide for adequate compensation for the 
owner, owners, lessee, or lessees of property abutting on said 
river above any of the said bridges, for damages, if any, caused 
to said property or leasehold interests therein by reason of in- 
terference with the access by water to said property, due to the 
construction. of bridges without draws: Provided further, That 
said legislative enactment shall provide for the appointment of 
three commissioners to hear the parties in interest and assess 
the damages to said property, their decision as to the amount of 
damages and questions of fact to be final; said commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the supreme judicial court of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

The conference report also provides, in order to make the 
title agree with the Senate amendment as amended, to strike 
out the present title of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
following as the title: “A bill to authorize the construction of 
drawless bridges across a certain portion of the Charles River 
in the State of Massachusetts.” 


JAMES R. MANN, 
C. G. WASHBURN, 
W. C. ADAMSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WASHBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the report be 
adopted. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, as one of the conferees, I 
wish to say that some surprise may be aroused in the minds of 
some of my colleagues that Congress should undertake, in giv- 
ing its consent to the construetion or alteration of bridges, to 
stipulate about the adjustment of private rights and private 
claims for damages. I wish to assure them that, as the other 
two conferees on the part of the House were able to agree as 
to that matter, I only asked one other question, which they had 
not thought of, and that was the only material one, and the 
only one that Congress has any right to consider, and that 
is as to the effect of the bridges on navigation. Having been 
assured that the bridges contemplated were to be constructed 
in accordance with the general bridge act, and the work to pro- 
ceed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, who must 
approve the plans and specifications, and that the bridges as 
contemplated will be high enough above the water to prevent 
interference with navigation at that point, I signed the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 


1911. 


DAMS ACROSS THE MINNESOTA RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following Senate 
bill, a similar bill being on the House Calendar. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 10836) to authorize the Minnesota River raa ee & 
Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota River. 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Minnesota River Improvement & 
Power Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Min- 
nesota, its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate dams across the Minnesota River at 
points suitable to the interests of navi 

First. One at or near the outlet of 
a gr and Lac qui Parle, Minn., and the coun 
21 in that connection to divert the waters of the 


e Bigs ean tn tha counties of 
e one, 

of Grant, S. Dak., 
etstone River into 
tone Lake. 


Euch of said dams are to be constructed, maintained, and 1 in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, enti- 
tled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of dams across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906." 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed; and a similar bill, H. R. 31599, on the 
House Calendar was ordered to lie on the table. 


WITHDRAWAL OF CERTAIN LANDS FROM PUBLIC ENTRY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 10574. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 10574) to amend an act entitled “An act providing for the 
withdrawal from N entry of lands needed for town-site pu 


in connection wi irrigation projects under the reclamation act of 
June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved April 16, 1906. 


Be tt enacted, eto., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the withdrawal from paue entry of lands needed for town-site 
purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the reclamation 
act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” approved April 16, 1906, 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That whenever a development of power is necessary for the 

tion of lands, under any 22 undertaken under the said recla- 
mation act, or an opportunity afforded for the score . ef power 
under any sach: project, the Secretary of the Interior authorized to 
lease for a period not exceeding 10 years, giving preference to municipal 


popas, any surplus pa or power vilege and the money derived 
m such leases shall be covered into the reclamation fund and be 


laced to the credit of the project from which such power is derived: 

vided, That no lease shall be made of such surplus power or power 
privileges as will impair the efficiency of the ation project: Pro- 
vided farther: That the Secretary of the Interior authorized in his 


discretion to make such a lease ion with the Rio Grande 


section 6 of the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed; and a similar bill was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a message from 
the President of the United States, which was read and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

[For message see Senate proceedings of Feb. 17, p. 2754.] 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker > 
ee SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering 
business upon the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills in order for to-day. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would offer as a substitute 
that the House consider the bills on the Private Calendar in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. That could only be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois and Mr. COX of Indiana. I object. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole for the consideration of the bills on the Private Cal- 
endar in order to-day, Mr. Srarronp in the chair. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that we take up 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman 
K CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the pur- 
pose of moving 

Mr., PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I rose before the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of. Florida. The Chair asked me for what pur- 
pose I rose. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I claim the right to be recog- 
nized as chairman of the Committee on Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, I be- 
lieve, demanded recognition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I think I am entitled 
to recognition, as I made the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Florida rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I tried to state. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of moving that the committee take up for 
present consideration the bill H. R. 31987. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the Chair is priority 
of recognition, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE], 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims, asks recognition at 
the same time as the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee of 
the Whole take up the bills in their regular order. I move that 
the first bill to be taken up be H. R. 18512, for the relief of S. H. 
Robinson, of Allegheny County, Pa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not as yet recognized the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Prryce]. For what purpose does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] rise? 

Mr. BUTLER. I intended to make a motion to substitute 
another bill for this, but I will not make the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman as 
soon as the Chair determines the question of priority of recog- 
nition—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It may be too late then to determine 


the inquiry I want to make. 
The CHAIRMAN (continuing). Which he is now engaged 
The Chair would like to ask whether the 


in determining. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] is demanding 
I am not, Mr. Chairman. 


recognition. 

Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] 
is recognized. 


Mr. 


8. H. ROBINSON. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to take up House bill 
18512, No. 586 on the Private Calendar, for the relief of 
S. H. Robinson, of Allegheny County, Pa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ury of the United States not otherwise Ce ya to 


A and 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay aside the bill 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. MACON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. MACON. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to ask the gentleman 
having the bill in charge to explain the bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, in 1907 a flood occurred in 
the Allegheny River and swept away the dam known as Dam 
No. 3, at Springdale, about 17 miles above Pittsburg. In order 
to save private property, as far as possible, the Army engi- 
neers in charge used dynamite and blew up the remainder of 
the dam, and the result was that the property of this man, 
Mr. S. H. Robinson, was swept away, his farm and buildings, 
and acres of his land were ruined. The engineer department 
at once gathered together all these people who had suffered 
damages and procured from them releases in consideration of 
certain amounts to be paid them, as agreed upon. This gen- 
tleman, Mr. 8. H. Robinson, signed a release in consideration of 
the payment of $36,000, which should have been paid to him 
at once, but which has never been paid. The Chief of Engi- 
neers sent this claim two years ago to Congress, and by mis- 
take it was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
on the supposition that that committee had jurisdiction. Of 
course they had no jurisdiction, and the bill afterwards went 
to the Committee on Claims. It has been favorably reported 
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by that committee unanimously. I would like to have printed 
in the Record as part of my remarks the agreement made by 
the War Department with Mr. Robinson. The Government 
concedes its liability. This is the agreement, 


Whereas in the month of January, 1907, there occurred a flood in 
the Allegheny River, which caused the failure of the abutment of Dam 
8, Allegheny River, at Springdale, Pa., which dam and abutment were 

built by the United States; and 
Whereas by reason of said flood and the failure of said abutment 
certain land and houses and other improvements thereon belonging to 
am- 


prorementa which were damaged or carried away 
allure of said abutment, the said damages or losses 
ory . 76.550 square feet of land (being entire lots 
Nos. 4, 6, 2 1 


22. 24, and 28 in th 
Parkhill property, in the borough of Springaie. a} together with 
buildings, and other improve- 
ments thereon washed away, and two frame houses and outbuildings 
and other improvements thereon destroyed. ` 
Now, 3 I do hereby agree to accept from the United States 
the sum of $26,985.63, as full and final Saag apa for all damages 
and losses sustained by me by reason of the failure of the abutment of 
Dam 3, Allegheny River, in January, 1907, and by all previous floods: 
Provided, That said sum is paid on or before June 15, 1909: And pro- 
vided further, That the land washed away shall be restored by the 
United States in accordance with the plan adopted for the reconstruc- 
tion of the abutment: And provided further, That the United States 
shall have, without additional compensation, the use of such land as 
may be hereafter restored for the purpose of laying. railroad tracks or 
erecting necessary plant thereon in order to continue the work of 

restoration. 
Signed at Pittsburg, Pa., this 6th day of April, 1908. 
, S. H. ROBINSON. 

Witness : 


Saran H. Pore. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is the question I want to 
get at. As I understand, this property was destroyed by the 
agents of the United States Government for a public purpose? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes; for a public purpose. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And this bill is for the payment 
of damages for private property taken or destroyed in the inter- 
est of the public? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. The gentleman has stated it better 
than I could. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation? Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARPENT LOT NO. 44, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I want to call up bill H. R. 
31987, Private Calendar No. 752, providing for the releasing 
of the claim of the United States Government to arpent lot 
No. 44, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States hereby remises, releases, 
and quitclaims unto the heirs of Charles J. Heinberg, deceased, and 


Bertha Heinberg, his widow, and their assigns, all of arpent lot No. 44, 
in the old city of Pensacola, Fla. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, it will be so 
ordered. - 

There was no objection. 


ELLEN M. STONE RANSOM FUND. 


Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I now call up Senate bill 4378, 
Private Calendar No. 694. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4378) for the relief of the contributors to the Ellen M. Stone 
ransom fund. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $61,000 be, and is hereby, appro- 

riated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
s enable the 5 of State to return to such contributors as may 
file their claims within two years from the passage of this act the 
money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
an American missionary to Turkey, who was abducted by brigands on 
September 3, 1901: Provided, That no claim shall be paid unless shown 
that the contribution was made on the faith of the promise of the Gov- 
ernment to reimburse the contributors. 


The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


In line 3 strike out“ sixty-one ” and insert “ sixty-six,” and strike 
out all after the word “one” in line 10 of the bill, so that the bill so 
amended will read as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $66,000 be, and is hereby, ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise eppo 
priated, to enable the retary of State to return to such contributors 


as may file their claims within two years from the passage of this act 
the money raised to pay the ransom for the release of Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, an American missionary to Turkey, who was abducted by brig- 
ands on September 3, 1901.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 
= ry CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, it will be so or- 

e le 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, this, of course, is a claim to 
reimburse certain persons—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PRINCE. I will. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, we are now ready to go ahead 
with the naval appropriation bill; and unless we do go ahead 
with that bill, it is quite certain that some appropriation bill 
will have to be passed under suspension, which is not a desir- 
able thing to do. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. The bill that the gentleman calls up would take 
the balance of the afternoon probably to discuss. 

Mr. PRINCE. I want to suggest to my colleague, if time is 
desired upon this bill, I quite agree with him that we can not 
dispose of it probably, except at the expense of the public busi- 
ness. Probably later on we can take it up, and I now ask to 
have it passed without prejudice. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that if we can get 
along with the public business so that there is any time left, 
it is customary to give unanimous consent for the consideration 
of bills unobjected to which are on the Private Calendar before 
the end of the session of Congress. It seems to me it is abso- 
lutely out of the question to consider any bill that is objected 
to now or that leads to discussion. If the gentleman proposes 
to go ahead very long on this calendar I will make a motion 
that the committee rise, so that we can go ahead with the naval 
bill. 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, as there is objection to this 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that it be passed without preju- 
dice. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PRINCE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have one more bill that 
I want to call up. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. - BUTLER. I rise to move consideration of the bill 
(S. 6104) providing for the appointment of Commander Robert 
E. Peary a rear admiral in the Navy as an additional number 
in grade, and placing him upon the retired list. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MANN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not yet recognized the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] moves that the committee do now 
rise. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, a quorum is not necessary in 
order for the committee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is not necessary for the commit- 
tee to rise. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I make the point of order, 
before that motion is put, that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the motion can 
be put after the point of order has been made. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] to make the 
motion that the committee do now rise. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Starrorp, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration two bills, H. R. 18512 and 
H. R. 31987, when, a point of order being made that no quorum 
was present, the committee rose. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
by direction of that committee, presented the bill (H. R. 32865; 


The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
Is 


1911. 
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Rept. No. 2198) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the 
procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
printed. 

Mr. MACON reserved all points of order on the bill. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill (H. R. 32212). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CURRIER in 
the chair. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I desire that the other side shall 
go on. I do not see the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcerr] present, but I know that it is his intention to 
yield a half hour to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosson]. Pending that, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman I desire to submit some 
remarks on the naval appropriation bill, particularly on the 
sectious which provide for the further enlargement of the 
Navy. I do not desire to take up the time of the House at this 
stage, however, and ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, to-day I shall take the half 
hour allotted to me to discuss the subject of America’s war policy. 
Heretofore when the naval appropriation bill has come up at 
various times I have endeavored to discuss the question of our 
naval policy from the standpoint of preventing war. On those 
occasions I pointed out that control of the sea in the Pacific and 
equilibrium on the sea in the Atlantic are the requisites for abid- 
ing peace. I am frank to confess that my observation has con- 
vinced me that a policy adequate to prevent war will not be 
adopted by this Nation. We are short on providing equilibrium 
in the Atlantic and we have not a single battleship in the 
Pacific and our relative naval strength is steadily declining. 
War is therefore a physical certainty. It is high time for us to 
take into consideration the phenomenon of war and the policy 
that America should adopt in. war. 

We may differ as to the coming of the event itself, but assum- 
ing the event has come, we ought not to differ on the proposi- 
tion that this Nation should have a well-designed policy to 
work to. 

The danger of drifting into war without a digested plan is 
very serious. As an illustration, in the War of 1812, which had 
been coming for at least six years—as clearly indicated in the 
drift of events—we found ourselyes unprepared, without any 
policy. The consequence was that during that war we called 
out more than 500,000 men, and yet 8,500 Englishmen burned 
the city of Washington in the late stage of that war; and 63 
years after the war was over there were 78,000 pensioners as a 
result of the war. There never were more than 16,000 British 
troops in the Western Hemisphere. 

Again, I do not hesitate to say upon good technical authority 
that if we had had a war policy at the time of the Civil War, 
that war could not have lasted one half as long as it did. In 
the case of the War with Spain we were so absolutely without 
any policy that Congress, confronted by war, could do nothing 
better than to appropriate $50,000,000 without specifying a 
single purpose for which it would be spent. And in that year 
alone there was an additional expenditure under the Navy of 
$96,000,000. 

We should have a policy whether we agree or not that war 
is inevitable. Let us assume the event of war. What should be 
-the basis of a sound policy for this Nation? To properly answer 
that question we must recognize the course of our national life 
and see what it really is—a new civilization; a civilization that 
does not involve or presume a condition of heavy armaments in 
time of peace; a condition where the citizen is not a soldier, 
but a producer; a civilization that permits the institutions of 
the Nation to escape that concentration and centralization en- 
tailed wherever a great military system exists; a civilization 
characterized by liberal and decentralized institutions. Ours 
is a new civilization, new at least for the white race, 
the first Nation where the people remain unarmed in time of 
peace. 


The next great war that comes is going to test the fitness of 
that civilization to survive in this world. If coming into con- 
flict with the older civilization the new should show itself in- 
capable of the necessary work of self-preservation, it must go 
down. The way in which it would go down is this: Emerging 
from a disastrous war, even though the disaster were due to 
the Nation’s own neglect, the people, smarting with humiliation, 
would demand great expansion of their military systems, and 
these systems would entail the centralization of the Govern- 
ment. The free institutions would go down and the peace- 
ful civilization revert back to the civilization of militarism. 
Therefore it will never do for the American civilization in the 
test of survival with any great military nation of the world 
to conclude war in humiliation and defeat. If we did, the con- 
clusion of war would inevitably be followed by a period in 
which the American people, with chagrin, with anger, hatred, 
and revenge in their hearts, would demand that this Nation 
proceed to make preparations to fight the war out at some 
future day. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman—— 
‘ Mr. HOBSON. Oh, I am sure the question will be illuminat- 
ng. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Is the system of preserving peace men- 
tioned by the gentleman, namely, by armament, not circum- 
scribed by the ability of the people to bear its burdens, and 
where the people no longer are able to bear those burdens, then 
the system of armament will necessarily fall? 

Mr. HOBSON. I agree with the gentleman thoroughly, that 
if this Nation of peace, taking advantage of its insular location, 
would use its wealth to provide ships on the seas to stand 
between our peaceful citizens and the world’s great standing 
armies, then the rest of the world, the nations of the other 
civilizations, based on armament and an armed condition in 
time of peace, could not compete with our civilization relieved 
of that burden in the struggle for the markets and the com- 
merce of the world, and that the very load of their armaments 
would compel their disarmament. I expected to come to this 
point at an early stage and point out the great pity of this 
Nation permitting the condition to arise in which it will actually 
have to enter a conflict with some great military nation for the 
survival of our peaceful civilization, simply because we have 
failed to realize that as a matter of insurance of our peace an 
infinitesimal part of our vast resources could place ships be- 
tween us and the world’s great armies and permit us to live in 
complete tranquillity in which the question of arms would be 
practically eliminated from consideration by our people. But 
we have not done this, and we can not change the actual fact 
that this world to-day is an armed world, armed on a scale 
never approached in all history. To-day every able-bodied 
citizen in those great nations is a soldier, and the soldier is a 
part of a mighty engine. There is nothing on this earth that 
can stand in front of one of those mighty engines, but a similar 
engine. If we can not or will not put ships between us and 
those engines, the day is as inevitable as that to-morrow’s 
sun is going to rise, that one of those engines will strike us, 
and defeat and humiliation will be as inevitable as the war 
itself. 

Now, what should be the policy thought out in advance for 
this great Nation? We must not allow our civilization to perish, 
therefore we can not consent to end the war in defeat. There- 
fore when war does come, from our lamentable neglect, we 
should then enter the war with the full determination to win 
that first war, no matter what the cost, no matter what the 
sacrifice of men and money. The proposition is a simple one 
and should be recognized by all—America will never be the 
aggressor. When at last some great military nation, relying 
upon its superior preparation, does compel war with this un- 
armed Nation, let it be understood that this Nation can not 
under any circumstances allow the war to end in defeat, because 
that defeat, as intimated above, would entail a generation of 
preparations of arms and armaments, with anger, hatred, and 
revenge burning in the hearts of Americans, ending in a great 
war, a stupendous struggle to follow, out of which this Nation 
would come as military as any other nation, and our civilization 
would revert backward to the old civilization of the bayonet. 
Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that when war does come 
the nation that challenges this Nation to a test of civilization 
need not expect us to accept a war like other wars of modern 
times, simply a test of preparations against preparations where 
our civilization is at its weakest and the military civilization 
is at its strongest, but that we will turn history back 200 years 
and make the war a war of endurance, a test of resources 
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against resources, where our civilization is at its strongest and 
the military civilization is at its weakest. 

Take the wars since the great armies of modern times have 
been created, they have all been ended after a few brief months 
in which there was simply a test of the armaments and the 
preparations. The war between Austria and Prussia was very 


short. In a few months Austria was prostrate and the war 
was ended. In the war between Germany and France, in 
almost equally as short a time France was prostrate and the 
war was ended. In the war between Japan and Russia the 
Japanese armies never came within 5,000 miles of Russia’s 
vital territory, but in a few months the war was over, the 
victor having his reward. It is high time to consider what 
we should do when this Nation is struck—Members may differ 
with me as to when that day may come—I will tell you frankly 
that, in my judgment, you can count almost on the fingers of 
your two hands twice around the number of months. In my 
judgment it will come before the Panama Canal is completed. 
But whether you accept my opinion or not, whether we agree 
as to the date, that time is going to come. This Nation is not 
going to prepare and the day is going to come when it will be 
struck by a nation that is prepared. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that a war is a visible certainty? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes, I say so; and it can not be very far off. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. The gentleman’s statement 
in this presence that actual war between this country and 
Japan in the near future is a physical certainty is entitled to 
very careful and serious consideration. Now, since there is no 
practical danger of war with any European country unless 
we force it, what does the gentleman say about the wis- 
dom and necessity of transferring most of our battleships 
and naval supplies to the Pacific coast and keeping them 
there? 

Mr. HOBSON. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman. The 
presence of our fleet in the Pacific would give us control of the 
sea and immobilize Japan’s great army. This would prevent 
war. I pleaded with President Roosevelt to leave the fleet in 
the Pacific when it was there. Officers in high authority 
pointed out our defenseless condition and made the same appeal, 
all in vain. Since then many appeals have been made to Presi- 
dent Taft, with like results. It is advanced that our naval 
stations are not adequate in that ocean. This is only partially 
correct. The bases at Bremerton and Mare Island would suffice 
for the necessary docking and repairs till further facilities are 
completed. Peace being secure, the fleet would also have ac- 
cess to the docks of Hongkong and of Japan. Of course the 
cost of coal and supplies would be greater, but what is such 
a cost to the cost of war and the exposure of our coasts? If 
our fleet can not be maintained in the Pacific in time of peace, 
what would be its condition in time of war? It is simply 
criminal to refuse to send the fleet to the Pacific. It ought 
to be sent there and kept there 

Mr. HINSHAW. In the event of war between Russia and 
China, would not Japan be forced to intervene, and would not 
the interests of the United States compel our intervention, by 
arms or otherwise? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am not in a position to answer the gentle- 
man’s question, but I can say this, that when Russia invaded 
Manchuria and occupied Port Arthur, America did protest, and 
called on Russia to evacuate, and we sent our consuls under 
the authority of China, but we had no fleet in the Pacific Ocean, 
and Russia laughed in our face. We had to stop our consuls in 
Japan, before they got to Dalny and Mukden. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. I would be glad to do so, but there is a limit 
of 30 minutes. But if we had had a fleet in the Pacific Ocean at 
that time, and had actually made up our minds to support the 
principle of the open-door policy when we claimed the observ- 
ance of that policy in Manchuria, it would have been observed 
and Russia would have evacuated Manchuria. There would 
not have been any war between Russia and Japan. This open- 
door policy would have been definitely accepted as one of the 
great permanent policies of the world, and we would not to-day 
be in danger of other wars because that policy is substantially 
abolished by armed force. Now, coming back, whether we 
agree or not as to the date when the great standing army of 
some military nation is to strike, that day is going to come, and 
we are going to find ourselves, whether we are struck from 
the side of the Atlantic or whether we are struck from the side 
of the Pacific Ocean, we are going to find ourselves, at an early 
stage of that war, and a remarkably early stage, absolutely 
helpless—powerless to strike back. The nations of the world 
will call on this Nation, as we called on Russia, in the name of 


humanity and the welfare of the world’s commerce, to end the 
war. 

Furthermore I can see great business interests, interests con- 
cerned in the fate of stocks, great financial, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests, I can see whole sections of the country, as 
in 1812, protesting against the carrying on of a hopeless finan- 
cially and commercially disastrous war. It is in view of this 
crisis in the early stages of the war that I am bringing the ques- 
tion up now. We must not leave our war policy to be distorted 
in the whirlpool of passion, but it must be understood by our 
people from the start that when the war does come we will go 
back 200 years, not in cruelty, but in the test of the war. Let 
it be understood when the war comes that we propose to fight 
on till one or the other of the belligerents is exhausted. On 
this basis we must shape our war policy. Now, then, I will 
point out what that policy will require. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he thinks we will have a war within 20 months with some 
great nation? What great nation is preparing for war to strike 
us within 20 months? 

Mr. HOBSON. I know the gentleman would like for me to 
say Japan, and I will be glad to tell him so. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I would like to know. Does it not take a 
long time to prepare for war with a great nation that is sepa- 
rated by an ocean? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am frank about this. I am speaking the 
truth as I see it. The truth is the only thing a man can stand 
on in this world. When he feels he has found the truth he can 
stand there through the wreck of worlds. I will tell him the 
truth. Ever since this Nation went into the Hawaiian Islands 
the Japanese nation served notice that they would never ac- 
quiesce ; ever since 1898, when we went into the Philippines, and 
Japan asked us to let her go in there with us and we refused; 
ever since her citizens bave come to this country in great num- 
bers and our people, following the natural law of segregation 
of races, have not given them the treatment they thought they 
ought to have, they have been preparing for war. Preparations 
have gone on in every department. If the gentleman will take 
the pains. to look at it, whether for the army or the navy, 
whether for the merchant marine and the transportation, 
whether for the finances or diplomacy, he will find the 
war is already prepared for and has been for a number of 
months. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOBSON. I do not wish to spend my time, Mr. Chair- 
man, in discussing the question of war on the matter of whether 
it is coming or not, but I believe that we ought to meet on the 
point where, recognizing that it may come, we ought to pre- 
pare for it and determine our policy. That is what I wish 
to discuss further. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman answer another ques- 
tion before he goes on? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. In line with that, do you think all the 
Japanese now on our western coast are in preparation for war 
in conjunction with their Government? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman again, frankly, 
I have not the slightest doubt of it, and no one can have who 
is familiar with the Japanese in foreign lands. He is a 
Japanese there, and he is doing the functions of his Govern- 
ment there. If his Government is preparing for war, he is co- 
operating. 

Mr. GAINES. May I ask the gentleman a question? I do 
not want to interrupt him. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Certainly. 
h Does the gentleman believe that Japan could 
to-day, or that she can at any time in the near future, finance a 
war against the United States? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will tell the gentleman that Japan has been 
the one nation in the world with acuteness and ability to- 
finance a war before it comes. Japan is hard up now, be- 
cause the war is already financed. 

Now, coming down to the policy of when the war has come, 
we are going to find ourselves in a most deplorable condition. 

Mr. CLINE. Will you allow me just one question? I want 
to ask the gentleman whether he considers the Japanese inci- 
dent as the basis or the emergency that arises for a change of 
our national policy, that we have followed for the last hundred 
years, which is an extremely peaceful policy. 

Mr. HOBSON, I will say to the gentleman without hesita- 
tion that when the Federal Government at Washington met the 
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delegation of the mayor and school board of San Francisco, 
when they had finally appealed to the United States to 
guarantee to them their constitutional rights to manage their 
own affairs in school questions which had been settled by the 
Constitution, and when the President had to tell them we were 
defenseless, and they had to surrender, and did surrender, that 
when the legislatures on the Pacific coast took up the question 
of segregation and were not allowed to even discuss segrega- 
tion bills, the effect of which would have been exactly like the 
treatment of Americans in Japan—we are segregated in 
Japan—our Government had to appeal to those legislatures to 
drop those dangerous questions. I answer the gentleman’s 
statement in the afiirmative, that it is not simply a peaceful 
policy. This Nation’s policy has always been peaceful. But 
in this case of Japan it has been a policy of abject sur- 
render of vital institutions, a surrender that can not be per- 
manent. 

Mr. GAINES. How are we segregated in Japan? I ask 
meet for information, for that is the first time I have heard 
of it. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will tell the gentleman that he would not 
be allowed to buy a house and lot in Japan. If he were going 
to Yokohama, where I lived for awhile, he would have to go 
up on the bluffs. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. Is that due to land laws or is it the policy 
of the nation? 

Mr. HOBSON. It is due to the policy of the nation. We do 
not dare to introduce a measure here that would give precisely 
the same treatment to Japanese in America that they give to 
Americans in Japan, and, further than that, we can not even 
discuss it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does that apply to America alone or to 
all nations? Is that the policy of Japan toward all na- 
tions? 

Mr. HOBSON. All foreign nations; and they would have no 
just ground for complaint if any foreign nation, or all foreign 
nations, passed segregation laws against Japanese, though 
against Japanese alone. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it not a fact, I will ask the gentleman, that 
some years ago the foreign nations, including the English and 
Americans and other European nations, went into Japan and 
there assumed this power, that whenever a difficulty occurred 
between 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman is going to discuss the subject 
of extra-territoriality, and I have not the time to discuss that 
question. 

Mr. GAINES. I am not going to discuss that. Did they not 
assume the right in a case arising between a Japanese and an 
Englishman or American to demand that the trial should be 
held before the consul of that country or this country, and has 
there not been an irritation as to that subject on the part of 
the Japanese people, and is not that irritation gradually dying 
out now? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am not discussing the question of extra- 
territoriality. I am discussing the laws that exist in Japan 
to-day. I did not intend to discuss war here to-day or the 
causes of war. I have discussed that question here and have 
spoken to ears that would not listen. I have passed beyond 
that, and to-day my duty is to say that the failure to recognize 
the causes of war is leading us into war, and that a failure to 
recognize the approach of war will only make more dangerous 
the peril to the Nation’s life when war does come. And yet not 
1 per cent of our citizens has ever given a serious 10-minutes' 
consecutive thought or investigation as to what it might mean 
in the end, or what consecutive policy should be adopted from 
start to finish in order to minimize the loss of life and treasure, 
to save the Nation from defeat, and to save our peaceful civili- 
zation when the war is over. But, as I said at the outset, I am 
convinced that nothing will be done to prevent these great cur- 
rents that are sweeping us into war from having their course. 
I repeat, in my judgment, war is inevitable and is not far off, 
and it is high time to determine what should be our policy. 
Our objective is ultimate victory, to secure which we must face 
a long war of endurance. Therefore, being unprepared, we 
must not sacrifice the small preparations we have by trying to 
meet the superior enemy in the early stages of the war. Let-us 
take a supposititious case. With our fleet in the Atlantic, we 
may expect the war to occur in the Pacific. Let us assume that 
the enemy is a great military power and that with our fleet 
in the Atlantic that power is in full control of the sea in the 
Pacific, and having a large merchant marine for transportation 
ean strike with his army any of our territory washed by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr, HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask five minutes from 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] and 10 minutes from 
my colleague, Mr. PADGETT, 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. HOBSON. I must decline to yield. That will give me 15 
minutes altogether in which to conclude. Thus far I have not 
had time to get down to the policy itself, and after this I shall 
have to decline to yield. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized, to continue 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOBSON. Iam making certain assumptions, Mr. Chair- 
man; assumptions like those that the War College makes when 
it works out a war problem. It does not imply any unfriendly 
feeling to any nation in the world. All the other nations make 
similar assumptions and theoretically fight out their wars, put- 
ting half of their officers on one side and half on the other. 
We will be dealing with an intelligent nation, a nation that 
understands the principles of war. The passage of the fleet to 
the Pacific will be of such paramount importance that I make 
the forecast that we ourselves will not have the use of the 
Panama Canal; either that war will be precipitated before the 
canal is completed, or else that instantly on the declaration 
of war the canal will be obstructed and seized, and there 
hee be adequate means opposed to prevent its use by our 

eet. 

It would be utter folly to try to send the fleet around the 
Horn after the declaration of war, with the prospect of finding 
all the bases of the Pacific occupied by the enemy before the 
fleet’s arrival, compelling the coal and supplies to come around 
the Horn. There will be a great outcry from the people, but 
the public opinion of this Nation should not be like the public 
opinion in Spain, which compelled the Goyernment for political 
purposes to inaugurate a fallacious policy that brought disaster. 
Why, the farthest distance that a fleet can successfully operate 
from a base is 2,000 miles. In the war games we have fought 
out it has been shown that a fleet going around the Horn when 
it reaches the Pacific Ocean will not find one available base in 
the whole ocean, and will be compelled to have a line of com- 
munication around the Horn, 10,000 or 15,000 miles from a base. 
It is an impossible proposition. Therefore the first thing to be 
done is to regain control of the Panama Canal, so that we can 
put the fleet through the canal. If it is not completed, we must 
stop and complete it. If it has been destroyed, we will have 
to repair it. Of course, that means that we would have the 
first great struggle of the war over the control of the Panama 
Canal and the Panama strip. Having control of the sea in the 
Atlantic, it is in Panama that we can operate with the only 
possible change of getting on an equal footing, and even then 
it would take us a long time to operate on an equal footing, 
because we have no army ready. The enemy having control of 
the sea in the Pacific, with open communication, would throw 
an army there at once and gain control of the canal unless we 
have forts that could stand off his fleet and a garrison that 
could hold out against his armies till relief arrives. Our first 
effort, then, would be to create an efficient army. Since the war 
will be long, enlistments should be for not less than five years. 
It will take a long time to create an efficient army, but there 
is no use in sending raw recruits down there to engage trained 
regulars and veterans. It will take a long campaign of large 
dimensions to regain control of that canal, and if driven by 
public opinion to go down there before we are prepared we will 
suffer great humiliation in defeat. 

It will be useless to try to dispatch armies to the Pacific 
while the enemy has unbroken communication on the ocean. 
It will be humiliating, of course, for us to see the Philippine 
Islands occupied practically without a struggle. All we can 
hope to do there will be to hold out at Corregidor. Hawaii, 
Guam, Samoa, the Aleutian Islands, Alaska, and I have al- 
ready mentioned Panama, San Francisco, and the Puget Sound 
region, the whole Pacific coast, will be occupied without serious 
opposition on our part. The only stand we can make will be 
at Pearl Harbor, and with our small garrison that can not be 
for long. The humiliation will be deeper than any yet suffered 
by our Nation, but we must endure it without swerving from 
our plans. 

Leaving the Pacific Ocean to its fate, we must go down, first, 
to regain the Panama Canal. Preparations should be complete 
before this expedition is undertaken. It would probably involve 


sending three or four hundred thousand men and would require 
a transport fleet costing probably $60,000,000. Since we have 
such a small standing Army and militia, and almost no ocean 
merchant marine, we must start out on a systematic program 
of creating Regulars, building transports and warships, with 
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only the limitation of efficiency upon the rate in turning them 
out.. I should say, roughly, we could enlist, organize, and partly 
train at the rate of 250,000 men every six months and could 
secure transports in proportion. During the Panama campaign 
we should build up our fleet to a two-ocean basis. After the 
first year we could probably turn out battleships at the rate of 
10 a year and auxiliaries in proportion. A great shipbuilding 
program promptly begun before our existing fleet goes to the 
Pacific would have a good diplomatic effect in the Atlantic dur- 
ing the period of our reverses. While proceeding with the 
Panama expedition we must continue to apply the whole re- 
sources of the Nation in a systematic production of a great 
Army, great transport service, and great Navy. If we meet re- 
verses in Panama, we can not halt. The control of the sea in 
the Pacific will be paramount. To gain it we must get the canal. 
So sve must continue our efforts till at last we win Panama. 
Then, having control of Panama, we will put our fleet through, 
and Panama will be its base. There will be no other base. 
‘Then the proposition will be to cut the enemy’s communication 
with his fatherland. There will then be a great battle between 
our fleet and the enemy’s fleet. We must prepare for that 
battle with the greatest care. No chance should be taken that 
the enemy’s fleet might attack our fleet as it emerges from 
the canal. If the fortifications have been destroyed, we 
will have to wait till they are replaced and keep the ene- 
my's fleet at a distance. If our fleet is defeated or largely de- 
stroyed in that struggle, the war will have to halt until 
we can build another fleet, send it through the canal, and try 
again. 

Therefore, unless we are satisfied with the fleet when we 
finally get it through the canal, unless we have proper bases 
and have a good chance to win, it will be wise to postpone the 
great naval struggle until new ships arrive. 

If we win in that great naval struggle, or when we finally 
get control of the sea in the Pacific, the enemy’s communications 
will be cut and he will retire from the Pacific coast. He will 
not retire until then. We can be assembling our armies west 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, but it will be useless to try to 
send them to the coast till after we gain control of the sea in 
the Pacific. The regaining of Panama will be the first step of 
the war. Regaining the control of the sea in the Pacifie will 
be the second step. If we do not get complete control, we will 
have to build and continue to build until we do. We will lose 
time, but ultimately we will have control of the sea and the 
Pacific. We have now cut off the enemy’s communication with 
his home. That will mean that we will be prepared then, and 
not until then, to send an army across the continent. But if 
the enemy has not retired, we will drive him into the sea. Up 
to that time it would be best for us to submit practically with- 
out opposition to complete occupation of the Pacific slope. The 
enemy, upon evacuating the coast, would at once retire in force 
and make a great stand at Hawaii. He would have Pear! Har- 
bor, Hawaii's great base. It will not be necessary for us to 
regain Hawaii. Anyone familiar with the fortifications that 
would be put up there can see that the position would be in- 
finitely stronger than that of Port Arthur, stronger than 
Gibraltar. We might as well make up our minds to a great 
siege before we can proceed further. 

Having finally retaken Hawaii, the war would be through 
its third stage. All of our loss of life and renown, all our hu- 
miliation up to this point would be due to our lack of prepa- 
ration. On account of this lack we will have to fight the 
equivalent of about three wars before we begin where we ought 
to be upon the outbreak of war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly tell us wlien the 
war will end? 

Mr. HOBSON. It will end in a time inversely proportional 
to the number of battleships that the gentleman votes not to 
authorize. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. HOBSON. I will yield to the gentleman; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
war would begin after we had lost these battles; how long would 
we be in the war before it had begun? 

Mr. HOBSON. If we won every point I have referred to 
right straight through, it would be five or six years before we 
could begin to actually fight the war on grounds that would 
involve any serious risk to the enemy. Now, having got started 
and using Hawaii as a base, we will only begin the real struggle 
for the future mastery of the Pacific Ocean. It will be too 
far to operate in the Philippine Islands. We have got to get 
a base between Hawaii 7 the Philippines. That will be 
Guam. The pity of it is t Guam is not already fortified 


and that we have not eight or ten thousand men available 
who could stay there until doomsday, where the enemy could 
not land nor dig them out—where they could resist a siege ab 
most indefinitely. But the chances are that we will not take 
this simple precaution of preparing to hold Guam for a base: 
Consequently we shall find the enemy in Guam, and we would 
have to take Guam or some other port less difficult; we 
could make a dash across to Korea or some other near 
point for a base, and then, if we are able to maintain our 
base across the ocean, at last we would be in a position to 
reverse the tables and begin to make the war serious for the 
enemy. 

The question of supreme importance is that we realize 
at the start, no matter what the political pressure may be - 
come, no matter what calamities overtake us in the early stages 
of the war, that we must never allow the war to end until the 
nation that challenged us because we were unprepared, be- 
cause we had been eonfiding and accepted at par all the state- 
ments of intentions they made—a nation finally and fully pre- 
pared after long years of preparation, which took advantage 
of us—and because of our inherent weakness and the weakness 
of our institutions provoked us to such a war of survival, that 
before we allow the war to end the nation that thus challenged 
us must be crushed. 

When the great war comes, iet us realize that it will be a test 
of survival of our civilization. Let us realize that we owe it to 
our own future peace and tranquillity, to our own posterity, to 
the people of South America, to the weaker peoples of the 
world; that we owe it to mankind that is looking up with 
streaming eyes to the day of deliverance from the load of mili- 
tarism of the old civilization; that we owe it to the cause of peace 
and justice between the nations and races of the world that 
only one such war shall be necessary. When the test of the two 
civilizations comes, the civilization of peace must survive. 
When we come back from that war, the world must see clearly 
that militarism has served its day and is ready to be laid away 
like a garment that is done with. When we come back from 
that war, it must be so that we can lay down our arms for good. 
A public opinion, founded upon a determination to fight 
through to a finish, widespread in the United States of 
America, permeating our patriotic citizens, is the only thing 
that now remains to avert such a disastrous war as is im- 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have just two 
minutes more to finish up, because I was going to make the 
analogue apply not to Japan only, but to any other military 
nation, no matter whether that challenge comes from Asia or 
from Europe. The nation that makes it will rue the day. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I am not frightened by the 
perennial scare about Japan that accompanies the consideration 
of the naval appropriation bill every year; neither am I a be- 
liever in the Armageddon. I do not believe the United States is 
going to the devil on a toboggan slide [applause and laughter]; 
I do not believe that the civilization and preservation of the 
United States rests upon gunpowder, dynamite, and shells. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe that in the future, as in the past, the peace 
and the prosperity and the happiness and the growth and 
the greatness of the American people will be grounded 
upon the righteousness of their conduct, the justice of 
their cause, and the manhood and womanhood of the fu- 
ture. [Applause.} Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Texas. [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to congratulate the 
Democracy upon its triumph at the recent November election. 
Its restoration to control in the House and in so many of the 
principal States of the Union after so long a period of defeat is 
a tribute mightier than words to the devotion of its adherents, 
the vitality of its beliefs. [Applause] I do not hesitate to 
express the utmost reliance in the fact that it will more than 
justify the reawakened confidence of the American people. It 
will perform every promise and every duty to the 
glory of the country and the confusion of its foes. [Applause.] 

It will, perhaps, be generally conceded that conditions in the 
United States are in many respects without precedent or coun- 
terpart in the records of half a century. Never before have the 
American people become so interested in public affairs, so 
critical of men, so watchful of legislation. 

They see monopolies and trusts becoming more omnipotent, the 
few more opulent, Government more extravagant, taxation more 
exorbitant. ‘They see seven men to-day with an aggregate fortune 
of a thousand million dollars—Morgan, Rockefeller, Stillman, 
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Baker, Frick, Reid, and Moore—these seven men being allied with 
about a dozen others who possess another thousand millions— 
this little group of less than 20 men controlling nearly two-thirds 
of all the money in circulation in the country, possessing in an 
infinite degree the power to increase or to depress the rate and 
volume of production, manufacture, transportation, and ex- 
change; to produce panics, to impoverish millions—the real 
American House of Lords. They see Rockefeller drawing diyi- 
dends of twenty millions every few months as his share in a 
single trust. The addition of only a few more decades to the 
ordinary span of mortal life would enable such men to acquire 
the ownership of the Republic. Perhaps a beneficent God had 
Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Morgan, and others in mind when he or- 
dained that man should be born to die. [Laughter.] Indeed 
it would not be surprising if when these gilded magnates are 
called to judgment consternation does not immediately spread 
among the angelic hosts for fear of an exclusive transportation 
line on the river of life and a merciless monopoly on the supply of 
wings. [Laughter and applause.] The situation is humiliating 
in the extreme. With what consistency could Henry, Adams, 
and their illustrious contemporaries have thundered in defense 
of liberty, with what enthusiasm could Jefferson have defined 
the gospel of our independence, with what patience could 
Washington and his compatriots have endured the storms 
of winter and of war had they known that they were 
— 3 an estate for Morgan, Rockefeller, and their asso- 
tes 

Such is a partial outline of the conditions which beset the 
American people—conditions that cry to heaven for redress. 
When 50 years ago the Democratic Party relinquished control 
of the Government it had made glorious and strong no such 
conditions prevailed. It can not be justly charged with measures 
or results since then; the succeeding half century of Republican 
rule has seen it in charge of the entire machinery of legislation 
for but two years, in the second of which it began a gradual 
revision of oppressive tariffs which it would have restored to a 
proper basis without violent or destructive haste. Its tariff law 
of 1894—the Wilson law—was but the first step in a reforma- 
tion which would have been carefully and effectively completed 
in following years. This reformation was defeated by the almost 
immediate return of the Republican Party to power through 
economic disturbances which had begun a year before the enact- 
ment of the Wilson law and with which the Democracy bad no 
possible connection. The defeat of the Democratic Party in 
1894 through popular misapprehension was one of the gloomiest 
tragedies in American politics. Resuming full control of the 
American Government, the Republican Party, flushed and in- 
solent, enacted still higher tariffs, which in little more than a 
decade have delivered almost the entire wealth of the country 
into the talons of monopoly and increased the cost of actual 
existence to a point never before experienced. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The partnership of Government with vast 
material interests has developed a saturnalia of corruption both 
personal and official. The dominant party has become the mere 
agent of consolidated wealth. In the places once adorned by 
Webster, Corwin, Douglas, Benton, Clay, Calhoun, and their 
compeers—all men of stainless honor and of giant mind, of 
absolute devotion to the general good—sit the agents of corporate 
power, trafficking in the sacred functions of taxation. Some of 
these heard in advance the thunders of a distant storm and 
quietly announced their “voluntary” [laughter] retirement to 
private life. It is a retirement like that of the Irish worker 
who met his friend Mike about 10 o'clock one morning. 
“Mike,” he says, “I've quit my job; TIl not work on it a 
minute longer.” “And why did ye quit, Pat?” said Mike. 
“Why, it’s all on account of a remark the boss made this 
mornin’.” Faith and what did he say?” Patrick,“ said he, 
“you're discharged.” [Laughter.] 

Let us examine for a moment the actual consequence of Re- 
publican domination. With the enactment of the Dingley tariff 
by the Republican Party in 1897, which imposed the highest 
tariff taxes the country had ever known, there began an era 
of rising prices, multiplying trusts, and colossal Government 
expenditure. The Republican Party resisted the growing de- 
mand from every section of the country for relief until 1908, 
when public clamor compelled the insertion of what was gen- 
. erally understood to be a definite covenant for genuine tariff 
revision in the Republican national platform of that year. 
Elected on this covenant, the Republican Party, in an extra 
session of Congress soon after Mr. Taft’s inauguration in 1909, 
passed the Payne tariff law, which supplanted the Dingley 
measure on the Federal statutes. The Payne law was a delib- 
erate violation of the Republican covenant for lower rates, for 
rates which would bring substantial relief to the American 


consumer. It retained or increased almost all the existing 
rates. It was so complete and conscienceless a repudiation of 
Republican faith that insurrection, already seething in the 
House against the autocracy of the Speaker, lifted its banners 
in the Republican ranks, dividing the Republican Party into 
two rancorous and implacable factions. 

Truly no historian of the present or of the past could find 
a more prolific subject for the amusement of mankind than the 
present situation of the Republican Party. Lifted on a tide of 
internal controversy to command of the Republic but a few 
years after the party’s birth, utilizing the exigencies of war 
to perpetuate the most destructive system of taxation in our 
political annals, proclaiming a loud allegiance to principles 
which it professed but to profane, it acquired a mastery of this 
Nation that seemed to challenge eternity itself. For 50 years 
it exercised an almost uninterrupted direction of the American 
Government. 

Supported by the special interests it had upbuilded, making 
mammon its Bible, partisanship its God, it led for 50 years 
a majority of the American voting millions with the precision 
of an army to the polls, maintaining a unity and a discipline 
that czars might envy and emperors emulate. At the last na- 
tional election in November, 1908, it achieved one of the most 
notable conquests of the American people in its spectacular 
career. By a majority of more than a million it again secured 
control of the machinery of government. Again, as on so 
many former occasions, it had vanquished its ancient adver- 
sary, the Democracy, an adversary it could defeat but not 
destroy [applause], a party that for 50 years had warned the 
American people against the tyranny of Republican measures, 
the emptiness of Republican faith, an adversary that rose from 
the reyerse of 1908 to revive its energies at the fountain of 
human brotherhood and take up again the long struggle for the 
people’s rights. [Applause.] I say that never before did the 
Republican Party seem so harmonious, so insolent, so strong as 
at the close of that historie November election day in 1908. To- 
day, but little more than two years later, the Republican Party 
is a mass of incoherent wreckage. [Applause.] To-day the Re- 
publican Party lies shattered by the shock of faction. [Ap- 
plause.] Unity of action and harmony of belief have been 
supplanted by uproar and dissension. It has divided into two 
warring groups, insurgents and standpatters, marked by ‘a 
mutual hatred that baffles measurement. [Laughter.] To an 
insurgent a standpatter is a veritable prince of darkness 
Daughter], a votary of oppression, a tyrant with heart of flint, 
with hand of iron, and lip of brass [laughter], while the most 
complimentary thing a standpatter may say of an insurgent is 
that he should be shot as a traitor, burned at the stake, and 
boiled in oil—all three at once. [Laughter and applause.] In 
this latter characterization I am quoting almost literally one 
of the most distinguished standpatters in the House. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The only conclusion the American people may deduce from 
the whole imbroglio is that long acquaintance and intimate 
association qualify each element of the Republican Party to 
describe the other with entire accuracy and authority [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Even Roosevelt, the human seidlitz powder 
[laughter and applause], who for seven years held his party 
in undivided and resistless mass, who while President evaded 
the revision of the tariff with a skill that made him the noblest 
standpatter of them all, ceased to hunt wild beasts in Africa 
to hunt standpatters in the United States. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Upholding radicalism in terms that seared and blazed 
until his personal ascendancy was assured, he suddenly adopted 
the conservative garb, making the lightning change in full view 
of the audience without leaving the stage. Ridiculing publicity 
of campaign funds before election in 1908, he committed himself 
without reservation to that Democratic policy in 1910. [Ap- 
plause.] Denouneing criticism of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1896, he excoriated the venerable figures of 
that sublime tribunal in 1910. [Applause.] Charging Hearst 
with virtual complicity in the assassination of McKinley in 
1906, he boasted of the mere prospect of Hearst's assistance in 
1910. [Laughter and applause.] A former President of the 
United States, he did not hesitate to leap into the thick of 
party brawls, to occupy a new but shadowy eminence as party 
feudist and as party boss. [Applause.] A strutting contradic- 
tion, a swaggering pretense, how true a type of modern Repub- 
licanism he presents, with its two faces, insurgency and stand- 
patism, on a single head. [Applause.] 

I now desire to allude to a phase of the tariff situation which 
should be presented with special emphasis to the American peo- 
ple. Weare hearing much of the necessity of a tariff commis- 
sion to ascertain the relative cost of production at home and 
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abroad, but we hear far too little of the necessity of better 
trade relations with the world. I desire briefly to call atten- 
tion to the section of the new Republican tariff law affecting 
our trade relations with other countries. That we may grasp 
the exact bearing of this question, it is necessary for a moment 
to examine our position in the commerce of the globe. The 
condition of our foreign trade is a just source of national 
shame. We have an area of 3,600,000 square miles, unsurpassed 
for diversity and extent of resource, salubrity of climate, fer- 
tility of soil, a population of 90,000,000 of as energetic, intelli- 
gent and progressive people as ever gathered beneath a flag. 
And yet we have been distanced by almost every country of 
importance in the world in the relative extent of our foreign 
trade. One of the chief marks of a nation’s standing before 
the world is its ability to develop foreign commerce. A nation 
is entitled to no especial credit for the mastery of its own mar- 
kets, espeeially when it levies enormous taxes-on the entry of 
foreign goods. But when it meets its rivals in open contest for 
the markets of the earth, on the impartial arena of the seas, 
matching strategy with strategy and skill with skill, it soon 
finds its just place in the scale of the world’s material advance- 
ment. Now, what is the situation in the marts of earth to-day? 
How rank the nations in the struggle for commercial strength 
and prestige? 

Our annual exports now reach the yalue of a billion and three- 
quarters, about $18.28 per capita. The annual exports of Great 
Britain, with an area of 121,000 square miles, smaller than 
California, a population of nearly 45,000,000, about one-half our 
own, average $41.20 per capita. The annual exports of France 
with its 207,000 square miles, about one-seventeenth our size, 
with a population of 40,000,000, less than half of ours, average 
$24.80 per capita. The annual exports of Germany, a nation 
about the size of France, with a population of 63,000,000, a little 
more than two-thirds of ours, average $24.09 per capita. Aus- 
tralia has a territory some 700,000 square miles smaller than 
ours, a population of a little more than 4,000,000, and yet its 
export trade, the amount of goods it sells to other countries, is 
$71.60 per capita, as against our export per capita of $18.28. 
New Zealand, with a territory of 104,000 square miles, but little 
larger than Oregon, with a population of less than 1,000,000, 
90 times less than ours, has an export trade averaging $82.11 
per capita. Against our export per capita of $18.28 Argentina, 
with 1,100,000 square miles, something less than a third of 
our area, a population of 6,000,000, 15 times less than ours, 
has an export per capita of $57.90. Against our export per 
capita of $18.28 Belgium, with less than 12,000 square miles, 
smaller than the State of Maryland, with a population of 
7,800,000, about 13 times smaller than ours, has an export per 
capita of $65.49. Canada, with an area a little larger than ours, 
but far less productive on the whole, with a population of 
7,000,000, about 13 times smaller than ours, has an export trade 
averaging $30.91 per capita. The little countries of Costa Rica, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands, with territories from 12 to 270 times less than 
ours, with populations far smaller, sell more goods per capita 
to foreign nations than the United States, some from 2 to 8 
times as much. 

In the things we buy we are similarly outstripped; we have 
not mastered the underlying economic truth that the total of 
our buying abroad finally determines how much foreigners can 
buy of us. In the buying and selling of this restless globe the 
United States, whose natural capacities should make it a figure 
of the first importance, has been reduced almost to the rôle of 
a mere looker-on. It but adds to the national humiliation to 
observe the infinite inferiority in virgin resource of most of 
the countries now outstripping us. Against such a situation 
the American people, especially our merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men, in general, who realize the absolute necessity 
of wider foreign markets, cry out in agony and anger. We have 
builded within our own domain an internal trade equaling in 
value the trade of the world, and we demand a chance to make 
a corresponding record in the commerce of all mankind. Per- 
haps the most vigorous demand for the revision of the Dingley 
tariff came from our manufacturers, who recognized the vital 
need of more liberal trade relations with the world, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the product of our fac- 
tories-is so rapidly outgrowing the home demand. We want 
it said of us, as was said in ancient days of Tyre, Their mer- 
chants are princes and their traffickers the honorable of the 
earth.” 

In order to understand the provisions of the present Repub- 
lican tariff law as to our commercial relations with other lands, 
it is necessary to refer briefly to the provisions of the Dingley 
tariff, the immediate predecessor of the existing act, on tke 


same subject. The framers of the Dingley law recognized the 
necessity of reciprocal trade relations and in section 4 of that 
law established a liberal basis therefor. This section provided 
for a 20 per cent reduction of all the Dingley rates in return for 
similar concessions abroad. In section 3 it provided for a lim- 
ited reciprocity in 10 or 12 specific articles. It was ordained 
in section 4 that all treaties negotiated thereunder should expire 
unless ratified by the Senate within two years from the enact- 
ment of the Dingley law. 

The Dingley law became operative in 1897. Several impor- 
tant treaties were negotiated with important countries under 
section 4, whereby our foreign trade would have been materially 
enhanced, but failed of ratification in the Republican Senate 
within the necessary two years. Thus the Republican Party 
destroyed the very instrument of trade expansion it had so 
carefully devised. From that hour until this treaties have been 
moldering in the caverns of a stand-pat Senate, and, although 
the Republican Party has been supreme in every division of 
the Government, it has made no effort through President, House, 
or Senate to revive them. Several treaties were also negotiated 
under section 3 as to the few articles it covered, which, with cer- 
tain changes in the administration of the customs laws, secured 
trade and customs concessions of more or less value from Ger- 
many, France, and other countries. 

Let it be remembered that the Dingley law in its principal 
reciprocity section offered a 20 per cent reduction on all its rates 
as a minimum basis for negotiation, its regular rates being its 
maximum basis. For 12 years (from 1897 to 1909) from the 
enactment of the Dingley law to the enactment of the present, 
or Payne, law, the world understood our minimum rates to be a 
20 per cent reduction of the established rates of the Dingley 
Act. When the Payne law went into operation it changed the 
basis of trade relations so radically as to arouse the ridicule of 
the world. It announced through section 2 that the regular 
rates of its various schedules, rates distinctly higher than the 
regular rates of the Dingley law, should hereafter bé the mini- 
mum rates in all trade negotiations, and that our maximum 
rates should consist of rates 25 per cent ad valorem in 
addition. 

Thus our minimum rates were suddenly and without provoca- 
tion from a single nation raised to a point distinctly higher than 
the maximum rates of the Dingley law, while the further in- 
crease of 25 per cent ad valorem for the maximum rates meant 
an increase for some articles of over 100 per cent. Further- 
more, the section provided that all existing treaties should 
terminate with the passage of the law and that countries not 
giving us equal tariff and trade treatment with all others should 
be compelled to pay our maximum ratés on all goods imported 
here. Thus we announced that the highest penalty exacted in 
the past for discrimination abroad had become the minimum 
concession for trade favors and that unless all countries should 
confer on us the same privileges they accorded others, regard- 
less of what they had received in return, and although we had 
offered nothing to justify such consideration, the new maximum 
rates, rates 25 per cent ad valorem higher than the new mini- 
mum rates, would be immediately imposed on the offenders. 
A more puerile, a more offensive, a more irrational propo- 
sition was never before recorded in diplomatic or economic 
history. j 

Moreover, the section under discussion provides no way of 
negotiating special treaties as to specific articles or sets of 
articles. Whether the concessions or the discriminations of 
another country be large or small, we must, under the Payne law, 
apply all the minimum rates or all the maximum rates, compris- 
ing 14 schedules and 4,000 articles. Nor may intermediate rates 
be applied in order to meet special trade situations abroad. 
This second section is the clumsiest instrument ever devised for 
the extension of a nation’s trade. It is an illustration of the 
narrowness of human greed, which throws every obstacle possi- 
ble in the way of tax reduction, even when the object is a wider 
trade. It is the answer of the Republican Party to McKinley’s 
last speech, nearly 10 years ago, delivered shortly before his 
assassination, wherein he pleaded for the extension of foreign 
trade, the cultivation of foreign markets, 

To complete the measure of our national degradation it needs 
only to be said that our foreign carrying trade is now almost en- 
tirely in foreign hands. The disappearance of the American mer- 
chant flag from almost all the oceans has been one of the saddest 
results of the long Republican captivity. Under the Democratic 
tariffs and Democratic policies that determined the destinies of 
the Republic for its first seven decades, American ships carried 
by far the greater part of the trade of the globe, including our 
own. To-day, after five decades of Republican dominion, we 
carry practically no foreign trade and less than 10 per cent of 
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our own imports and exports in American bottoms. In the 
Democratic era the American flag was conspicuous in every 
port. It was mirrored in every sea. Under Republican as- 
cendancy it has all but faded from the deep. In Democratic 
times it frequently encircled the globe, fluttering above rich 
cargoes from every shore, bringing predominance to American 
commerce, support and comfort to American homes. To-day, 
under Republican rule, it is seen, if seen at all, at the mast of a 
battleship, the sign of lavish expenditure, or above the yacht 
of a millionaire, denoting the luxury and privilege that now 
flourish beneath it. 

The triumph of the Democracy in the recent elections shows 
that the American people believe that the only substantial 
remedy for these and other conditions lies in the restoration of 
the Democratic Party. I would not minimize whatever credit may 
be properly accorded the insurgent Republicans for their recent 
revolution against autocracy in the tariff and in party leader- 
ship. For their belated insurrection, after the extortion of un- 
counted millions from the American people through the tariff 
laws they helped to create and to maintain, after the reduction 
of multitudes to privation and distress through the system 
they helped to build and to preserve, after the erection with 
their support of an iron despotism in the American House of 
Representatives, I give them all the praise they may deserve. 
[Langhter.] But the American people will recall the fact that 
the Democracy for decades opposed, denounced, unmasked the 
very wrongs against which the insurgents now declaim so 
loudly. Before Republican insurgency was known to men’s 
remotest dreams the Democratic Party laid bare the excesses 
of protection, the dangers of parliamentary absolutism. Not 
an argument as to Cannonism or the tariff has issued from the 
insurgent camp that bad not been previously repeated a thou- 
sand times on Democratic lips. [Applause.] Against the 
Democracy in its efforts to correct the ills that now over- 
whelm the Nation the Republican Party presented until as late 
as 1908 an undivided and successful front. The Democratic 
national platform of 1908 denounced the arbitrary power of 
the Speaker; the Republican platform was silent. At the open- 
ing of the Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, the Six- 
tieth, and earlier Congresses the Democrats voted’ solidly 
against the rules that were so rapidly developing a legislative 
autocracy, confronting a solid Republican majority. There 
were occasional criticisms from individual Republicans, but the 
roll call would always show a practically united Republican 
phalanx for the rules. 

I can hear the acute invective of John Sharp Williams, the re- 
sounding eloquence of De Armond [applause], the splendid sar- 
easm of CHAMP CLARK rising in protest against legislative tyr- 
anny above the turbulence of those exciting days; the yoice of 
De Armond rolling like muffled thunder across the impatient but 
soon attentive throng, possessing a pathos that foretold the 
hour when with the same deep and noble accent he comforted 
his little grandson as the flames of a burning home enveloped 
them both, saying, Its all right, Davy; its all right.“ I repeat 
that we cheerfully accord the insurgents whatever credit may 
justly be theirs for attempting to lead a revolution the Democrats 
after years of sacrifice and struggle had set in motion, but we 
say that to the Democracy belongs the chief tribute of the peo- 
ple’s gratitude. [Applause.] 

The country has rightfully concluded that it may expect but 
little in the direction of permanent tariff relief from any ele- 
ment of the Republican Party. No element of this party favors 
such fundamental curtailment of tariff rates as will dethrone 
the vicious doctrine of protection. All elements of the Repub- 
lican Party yield an unchanging allegiance to the system that 
has brought the country to the verge of economic disaster. 
They indorse the declaration of the Republican platform of 
1908, committing the Republican Party to the unholy policy of 
so adjusting tariff rates as not only to cover the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, but also to guarantee a 
profit to protected industries. They would prostitute taxation 
to the maintenance of private property. They would perma- 


nently despoil the people to upbuild a few favorite enterprises. 


They would have American industry rest not upon efficiency, but 
upon the privilege of recouping losses and maintaining profits 
through taxation. 


A system that upholds profits regardless of efficiency isa curse, 
and the whole Republican system of protection, to which every 
element of the Republican Party gives indorsement, is tainted with 
this vicious error. True prosperity must ever rest on merit, 
not on subsidies from the Government. When any man demands 
a permanent subsidy from the people, there is a defect in his 
prices, his qualities, or his integrity. With the prospect of con- 


tinuous aid from the Government, what incentive remains for 
further progress? In the last analysis protection means cessa- 
tion of growth, paralysis of energy, retrogression, dissolution, 
death. Truly, to stand pat is to stand still. 

It is the mission of the Democracy to embody in human gov- 
ernment the principles of truth as expressed in natural and 
economic laws. It is the belief of the Democracy that a repub- 
lic based on equal rights is the highest earthly expression of the 
love and tenderness of divinity. It is a basic tenet of Democ- 
racy that any law which gives to one the earnings of another 
without an adequate return is a contradiction of the truth of 
Heaven and that no party, government, empire, or republic can 
permanently maintain it. [Loud applause.] For this reason 
the Democracy is terrified by no defeat, overwhelmed by no dis- 
aster. For this reason the 50 years of its almost continuous over- 
throw in the national elections have but deepened its confidence 
in final victory. One hundred and thirty-five years ago, in a 
second-story room of a modest house on Market Street in Phila- 
delphia, occurred without commotion or display one of the 
momentous events in the records of mankind. Within that 
room a young man of 33, of tall and slender build, of cul- 
tured bearing and philosophic mien, composed, after three 
weeks of quiet and unremitting labor, a document in many 
respects the most significant in the entire history of human 
freedom. 

Bending with sleepless industry above his manuscript in the 
dim vigils of the night, his pen slowly tracing through count- 
less changes and erasures the charter of a people’s liberty, 
without the aid of book, or pamphlet, or companion, he wrote 
the sentences that woke humanity like a trumpet's blast from 
God. All history seemed to yield its lessons, the very heavens 
to whisper inspiration. The writer was Thomas Jefferson [ap- 
plause] ; the writing the Declaration of American Independence, 
[Continued applause.] It became the tocsin of American reyolu- 
tion, the basis of American liberty. Its spirit spread to other 
lands. “All men are created equal,” said the document, and 
Democracy in the United States was born. To embody the 
spirit of equality in American laws and institutions the 
Ser of that deathless declaration founded the Democratic 

‘arty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended. $ 

Mr. PADGETT. That will be unnecessary. I yield the gen- 
tleman five minutes more, [Applause.] 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Chosen by Washington as the country’s first 
premier, he was soon elevated to the Presidency itself. Under 
him the Democracy reduced the burdens of taxation and added 
the vast area of Louisiana to the national domain. Under him 
and his successors for more than five decades the Democracy 
molded the essential character of the Republic, giving equity to 
its legislation, glory to its arms. The Democracy conducted the 
contest of 1812 that wrested from Great Britain the lordship 
of the seas, a supremacy that was never lost until the advent 
of the present Republican Party. It acquired the Territory 
of Florida, bringing new outlets for our commerce, the mas- 
tery of the southern Gulf. It gave, through James Monroe, 
the doctrine that assured the autonomy of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the immunity of a continent from foreign interference 
and aggression, a doctrine now accepted by all parties and 
respected by the world, a doctrine that brought to the United 
States a lasting preeminence in history. Through the mighty 
Jackson the Democracy developed an internal economy that 
abolished the public debt and removed the tyrannies of the 
tariff. 

Through Jackson it began the movement that resulted in 
Texan independence and annexation, the victorious war with 
Mexico, the acquisition of California. It conducted negotiations 
by which the rich regions of Oregon were gained. Thus the 
Democracy completed the geographical integrity, the physical 
symmetry of this Republic, more than doubling our territorial 
extent, increasing our natural wealth beyond the measurement 
of man, widening our boundaries until they embraced the 
mightiest section of the globe. In the Democratic tariff of 1846 
the Democracy achieved a just solution of the problem of taxa- 
tion; in fact, the Democratic management of every phase of 
the public business during the formative era left the American 
Republic so colossal, so prosperous, so strong that it was 
enabled to withstand four years of civil conflict and 50 years of 
Republican rule. [Loud applause.] It is the only party in 
American history that has maintained a continuous organiza- 
tion from the beginning of the Government to the present hour, 
and it will not die until the Republic dies and the principle of 
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liberty shall have faded from the souls of men. [Applause.] 
The sustaining power of its beliefs has enabled it to survive the 
reverses of half a century, reverses that would have crushed 
any other political party on earth.. The inherent deathlessness 
of its devotion to the principle of equal rights has armed it 
with a power of more than mortal essence, a vision of elemental 
Sweep. Never has it doubted the coming of the hour when the 
spirit that flowed from the pen of Jefferson through the souls 
of former generations into this would lift it to its own again. 
[Applause.] The elections of 1910 indicate beyond all question 
that its vindication is at last at hand. [Loud applause.] It 
now appeals to the American people whose happiness it estab- 
lished, whose freedom it conceived and whose prestige it pre- 
served, whose welfare is its proudest object and purest aim, 
whose interests it will vigilantly guard in the Congress it is 
soon to control, to the American people, regardless of section or 
prior political affiliation, to unite beneath its banners in 1912 
as in 1910, and gathering at the ballot box, that solemn altar of 
the people’s rights, to banish privilege, to exalt equality, to 
rebuke oppression, to strengthen brotherhood, to erect again 
the principle that a people’s liberties shall be reflected in a 
people’s laws. [Loud and continued applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 5 


[Mr. WEBB addressed the committee. See Appendix.] . 
[Mr. O'CONNELL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee is 
the naval appropriation bill, making appropriations for the 
naval service for the year ending June 30, 1912. I desire to call 
the attention of the committee briefly to a few matters in con- 
nection with this bill. The amount carried in the bill is $125,- 
421,000. This is less than the appropriation act of last year 
by nearly $6.000,000. Our estimates this year were not as 
large as those of last year, owing to the fact that we have 
appropriations now unexpended in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000 under the increase of the Navy, and these appro- 
priations can be used until they are expended under the law. 
a piace in the Record an analysis of the naval appropria- 
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Analysis of naval appropriation bill, 1911. 


A ET RE E T EE oe ed . 
Increase of the Navy, involving new construction $125, , 538. 24 


only 25, 755, 547. 67 


Balance, giving the cost of maintenance for 
entire Na 


99, 665, 990. 57 
T, 893, 358. 28 


5 92, 272, 632. 29 


Balance, maintenance of Navy alone 
Maintenance, personnel of Navy 

alone, as follows: 

Pay of the Nav 


$35, 069, 026. 00 
000. 


Pay, miscellaneous , 000, . 00 
Provisions, Nav 7, 430, 000. 00 
Naval Academy, exclusive of 

public work 550, 420. 00 
Bureau of Navigation, exclusive 

of public works 8, 331, 436. 29 
Naval Home, Philadelphia 72, 829. 00 
Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 

gery, exclusive of public 

ne ee bas Sta 442, 000. 00 


ert omnia — 47, 895, 711. 29 
Total material, exclusive of new construction. 44, 376, 921. 00 
Analysis of material, as follows: 
Powder FFT $4, 000, 000. 00 


Ordnance material and stores.. 1, 820, 000. 00 
Naval Militia _--------------. 125, 000. 00 

Total material, ordnance._.. 11, 945, 000. 00 
Coal.__-----~-----~------... 4, 000, 000. 00 


15, 945, 000. 00 


28, 431, 921. 00 


$6, 554, 977. 00 
1, 540, 000. 00 
00, 000. 00 
Total public works and maintenance 8, 594, 977. 00 
Balance — 19, 836, 944. 00 
Construction and repair $8, 596, 144. 00 
Steam engineering , 894, 000. 00 
Equipment of vessels 8, 843, 300. 00 


Total maintenance of material of ships — 18, 833, 444.00 


Balance for various miscellaneous and contin- 
gent eren... ene 


1, 003, 500.00 


Contingent expenses of various bu- 


reaus : 

7 $46, 000. 00 
Equipment ------- 10, 000. 00 
Yards and docks 30, 000. 00 
8 and accounts 000. 00 
9% TTT 9, 500. 00 

Total continent 254, 500. 00 

Miscellaneous expenses: 

E GS ASCOT cn sas ee ae 14, 000. 00 
Freight, supplies and accounts__ 535, 000. 00 
Ocean and lake surveys 125, 000, 60 


Crypt, John Paul Jones 75, 000. 
Total contingent and miscellaneous $1, 003, 500. 00 


The total is $125,421,000. Of this, $25,755,000 is appropriated 
for the increase of the Navy, to carry on the work of the con- 
struction of the ships already authorized and those authorized 
in this bill. If you subtract the $25,000,000 from the $125,000,000, 
the total amount, we have then about $100,000,000, which is for 
the maintenance of the Navy and public works, and so forth, 
authorized in the bill. If we never authorized a single ship, I 
believe that this amount of $100,000,000 would be sufficient to 
maintain the Navy. 

I shall not go further into the analysis of this bill, but I wish 
to call attention to the naval program which we recommend this 
year. The committee recommends two battleships, 27,000 tons, 
to cost $11,835,000 each; two colliers of $1,000,000 each; eight 
torpedo-boat destroyers of $825,000 each; four submarines, at 
$500,000 each; making in all a naval program costing $34,270,000. 
The committee had before it the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Board as to what our naval program should be this 
year. 

The General Board is presided over by Admiral Dewey, and 
upon it are many eminent officers of the Navy. This board 
recommends four battleships—twice as many as we recommend ; 
16 destroyers—twice as many as we recommend; one repair 
ship, four scouts, two tenders, four destroyers, two tenders for 
submarines, four colliers, three gunboats, two tugs, one mine- 
laying vessel, two transports, and one hospital ship. If this 
program had been recommended by the committee and it had 
been adopted by Congress, it would have cost $87,000,000. 
This was the program, as I said a moment ago, which was 
recommended by the General Board, but the committee 
recommended a program which costs, as I have said before, 
$34,270,000. 

Now, there are a few matters to which I desire to call the 
attention of the committee in the construction of our ships. 
Some of our ships which have been authorized heretofore are 
unfortunately in rather a bad way by reason of legislative re- 
strictions which have been placed by Congress upon their con- 
struction. For instance, in the act of May 13, 1908, Congress 
provided for the building of two fleet colliers, 14-knot speed, to 
carry 12,500 tons of cargo and bunker coal, one to be built in a 
Government navy yard on the Pacific coast. ` 

A limitation was placed upon the cost of this collier of 
$900,000, and raised the following year to $1,000,000, but we 
have not yet been able to build it for that amount. The act 
provides that this ship shall be built in a Government navy 
yard, and it costs a great deal more than that to build a collier 
in a Government navy yard. We built two colliers only a few 
years ago in Government navy yards. One of them was the 
Vestal, built at the New York yard, which cost $1,625,000; 
the other the Prometheus, built at Mare Island, which cost 
$1,516,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact that with the present 
$1,000,000 limitation the Navy Department did not receive any 
bids for the colliers authorized last year? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, I have not reached that yet, but I will in 
just a moment. The gentleman is right. Now, the Navy De- 
partmevt has received bids to build colliers and has con- 
structed colliers at less than $900,000. William Cramp & Sons 
built the Cyclops at $822,500, but under the limitation which 
has been placed by Congress to build a collier in the Pacific 
coast navy yard it will be impossible to build it within the 
limit of cost of $1,000,000, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Can the gentleman explain why it is that 
these vessels can be built so much cheaper in a private yard 
than in a Government yard? 

Mr. FOSS. I will reach that a little later, I will say to the 
gentleman. I have spoken of the act of May 13, 1908. In the 
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act of March 3, 1909, one fleet collier was authorized not to collier in the navy yard, whereas to-day we have similar col- 


exceed in cost $900,000. That is under construction by the 
Maryland Steel Co., at a contract price of $889,600. 

In the act of June 24, 1910, last year, Congress authorized 
two fleet colliers of the same speed and capacity as those hereto- 
fore mentioned, the cost not to exceed $1,000,000 each, and pro- 
vided that the eight-hour law should apply to their construction. 
No bids were received for those colliers from eastern yards, but 
one bid was made by the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, 
to build one at $1,596,500, and there was an irregular bid from 
Moran & Co., of Seattle of $887,000, but that was unaccompa- 
nied by any check or bond for performance. This bid of Moran 
& Co. was thrown out, but these colliers we have not been able 
to construct by reason of this eight-hour limitation, which was 
placed upon the construction of these colliers in the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not understand the 
gentleman’s figures in regard to the two bids. 

Mr. FOSS. The Union Iron Works bid $1,596,000, and Moran 
& Co. bid $987.000, but that was thrown out because it was re- 
garded as an irregular bid, inasmuch as they did not put up a 
check or bond for performance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not also true there were certain 
limitations they put in their letter? 

Mr. FOSS. I think that is true. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Did they get any estimates 
from the navy yards in regard to the cost of the construction 
of the collier? 

Mr. FOSS. They had one estimate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And that estimate was from the Mare 
Island Navy Yard and was $1,403,960, and I will state in that 
connection that when the item was first put in the naval ap- 
propriation bill and the collier was to be constructed at a pri- 
vate yard the limit of cost was placed at $1,800,000, but after 
a navy yard was selected to build the collier the price has fallen 
from $1,800,000 to $822,500, and since then has gradually risen 
until the limitation is now $1,000,000. 

Mr. FOSS. Two more colliers were authorized last year, and 
they were required to be built under the eight-hour law, at 
$1,000,000 each. As it costs more to build under the eight-hour 
law than it does without any restriction of that kind, it has 
been impossible to get any bids for building these two col- 
liers, and so to-day we have practically these two colliers 
with the one on the Pacific coast held up by legislative 
restriction. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. You had one bid from a private yard of 
$1,500,000, $100,000 more than the bid of the Mare Island yard. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You say the Navy contends it will in- 
crease the cost by 214 per cent to get them built under the eight- 
hour law? That is the testimony, as I recall. 

Mr. FOSS. That is substantially correct. I think the Secre- 
tary was discussing the subject of battleships at that time and 
not the subject of colliers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the same reasoning would apply, if 
the gentleman will permit. Forty per cent of the cost of a 
battleship is labor and the balance is material. 

If the eight-hour law applied it would increase the labor cost 
20 per cent, which is 20 per cent of 40 per cent, or about 8 per 
cent, but under the extraordinary opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, rendered last summer, that this provision requiring these 
yessels to be constructed under the eight-hour law applied only 
to the men who were working on the ship itself and not to the 
men working in the shops, and would increase the cost about 
4 per cent, does not apply to the men engaged in building the 
machinery in shops or doing any work in the shops at all. 
Where does this 214 per cent increase come under the circum- 
stances? 

Mr. FOSS. I want to say that our experience has been that 
the building of colliers in navy yards has cost about 50 per cent 
more than if by private contract. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman knows that was true in 
years when there was competition, but if there is no competi- 
tion in the yards the price of private contracts immediately 
jumps from 60 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. FOSS. The gentleman from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
has referred to the estimate that was made by the Mare Island 
Navy Yard at $1,403,000, if I remember rightly, to build a 
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liers being built by private contract at the Maryland Steel 
Co. and also at Cramps for less than $900,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But they refused to bid for another at 
that figure, even before the eight-hour limitation was put on. 

Mr. FOSS. I do not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Well, the facts show it. 

Mr. FOSS. So much for the situation with regard to 
colliers. 

Now, I wish to take up the subject of battleships, and, I may 
say, in this bill we put in a provision here under “ Increase of 
Navy” which allows the Secretary of the Navy to build these 
colliers by private contract and without the eight-hour limita- 
tion. In my judgment it will mean a saving of $1,000,000 if we 
can build these colliers by private contract and without the 
eight-hour restriction. We can build them for less than 
$1,000,000 each, whereas if one is built in a Government navy 
yard and the other two under the eight-hour law they will cost 
at least a million more. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit? Has the commit- 
tee ever undertaken to find out why a man in the Government 
employ can not do as much work as he can for a private 
individual? 

Mr. FOSS. He gets paid for holidays. There are seven holi- 
days, and then, in addition to the seven holidays every year, he 
is given 13 half Saturdays during the summer months, and then, 
in addition to that, he is given 15 days leave of absence, for. 
which he is paid. In the Government navy yard he practically 
gets 281 days each year for which he is paid. 

Mr. HARDY. Does that apply to the ordinary laborer who is 
employed by the Government? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; that applies to all labor employed by the 
Government in the navy yards. 

Mr. HARDY. Do these yards discharge a number of em- 
ployees so as to cut down expenses? 

Mr. FOSS. Undoubtedly they discharge men when they do 
not need them. Then, as I said a moment ago, in addition to 
that, the wages of the men in the navy yards are considerably 
higher.. One of the chiefs of a bureau stated in his hearing 
that they were 20 to 25 per cent higher in a navy yard than in 
a private concern. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDER. Does not Admiral Watt, in his testimony, say 
that the output per man for a working-day is fully as 
great in the navy yards as in the private yards, in his 
judgment. 

Mr. FOSS. I think he made that statement. 

Mr. CALDER. He says that in his testimony. He says, 
“T make this statement without any reservation whatever.” 

Mr. BUTLER. He says that skilled labor is used instead of 
common labor. 

Mr. PADGETT. He stated that, with the cost of holidays, 
and so forth, the cost was much greater in the navy yards 
than in the private yards. 

Mr. LOUD. Did he not also state that skilled labor was used 
instead of common labor? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; and in private yards they work by piece- 
work and subcontracts, and that is not generally true with 
respect to Government yards. 

This expense of leaves of absence amounts to a good deal 
in our Navy every year. In all the navy yards and sta- 
tions 15 days’ leave of absence amounted to $963,000 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, and then the seven holidays and the 
Saturday afternoons amounted to $591,000 in the fiscal year 
1910. 

Mr. HARDY. That, however, includes the men that would 
be employed on these colliers, together with all the men that 
are now employed, does it not? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. That would include all the men that are 
engaged in work in any way in the navy yards while colliers 
were being built or on repair work on the ships. 

Mr. HARDY. You get rid of only a very small part of that 
cost by having these colliers built by private contracts? 

Mr. FOSS. No. 

Mr. HARDY. You have still got these other employees? 

Mr. FOSS. Oh, yes; we still have the other employees. 

Mr. HARDY. Did the committee investigate in order to see 
by what per cent the force would be increased if these colliers 
were built in a navy yard? 

Mr. FOSS. No; the committee did not investigate the in- 
crease of force necessary. 
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Mr. HARDY. Would not that be a very small increase in 
proportion to the extra expense occasioned on account of present 
number of employees? 

Mr. FOSS. That depends on the size of the ship you are 
building, of course. The collier is much smaller than a modern 
battleship. It does not cost as much, and it does not require 
nearly as many men to construct it. 

Mr. HARDY. What I want to know is, how much saving 
from the expense of these holidays and this vacation would 
result from the building of these colliers in the private ship- 
building yards? 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. The gentleman from Illinois 
knows it would not make any difference at all. 

Mr. FOSS. If you are building a battleship, it is neces- 
sary to have more men there, and the more men you have 
the greater will be the cost for these holidays and Saturday 
afternoons. 

Mr. HARDY. I know the gentleman did not intend that 
inference to be drawn from his reply, but from the way the 
statement comes out it seems to leave the inference that by hay- 
ing these colliers built by private contract you would save the 
$963,000 for leaves of absence and the $591,000 for holidays and 
Saturdays, whereas my understanding is that the saving would 
be but a very small proportion of that. 

Mr. FOSS. No. The saving depends upon the amount of 
work done in the navy yard, and if you are building a great 
battleship in the navy yard probably nine-tenths of the activities 
of the yard, or at least three-fourths of the activities of the 
yard, are centered around that battleship. 

Mr, HARDY. It occurs to me that the actual saving is that 
proportion of this $900,000 and this $590,000 that is borne by 
85 increased force necessary as compared with the regular 

orce, à 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; it would be proportional to the number. 

Mr. HARDY. And that increase, as I understand, you have 
not figured out? 

Mr. FOSS. No; we have not figured on it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Coming down to a concrete proposition, I 
may say that we authorized in the former bill two battleships, 
sister ships—one let at private contract and the other to be 
built at a Government navy yard. The contract price for the 
battleship that was to be built in a private yard was $3,946,000. 
For the battleship that was authorized to be built in a navy 
yard the limit of cost was fixed at $6,000,000, and that limit is 
increased in this bill by $400,000, so that in the end the battle- 
ship built in the private yard will have cost $3,946,000, while 
the navy-yard ship will have cost $6,400,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but you have included over 
$900,000 of overhead charges which practically go on in the 
yard whether the ship is building there or not. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but the other one has overhead 
charges, too. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What other one? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are just taking the actual cost of a 
contract ship, and what an identical ship costs when built in a 
navy yard. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You have charged about $900,000 of the 
regular maintenance expense that should not be charged against 
the ship built in the navy yard, as I can demonstrate. 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral Watt testified that the increased 
cost of a navy-yard-built ship was 58 per cent, and there is no 
use in our dodging around that question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which statement is incorrect, of course. 

Mr. PADGETT. It is correct, if you will take the figures 
here, $3,946,000 for the ship built under contract and $6,400,000 
for the ship built in the navy yard. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foss] yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Is it not a fact that the vessels built in the 
Government yards are better built than those built in private 
yards? 

Mr. FOSS. That question was put up to the Secretary of the 
Navy in our hearings this year, and he stated that he saw no 
difference, that the contract-built ship was as well built as the 
navy-yard-built ship. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask one more question. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the gentleman think that the fact 
that the Government is prepared to build these ships, and the 
fact that it maintains yards to build them, has any influence on 
the bids by private parties? Does it not tend to keep down the 
cost of building in that way? 


Mr. FOSS. In my judgment it has not had any effect what- 
ever; that is to say, before we entered upon the construction of 
ships in the navy yards, we were getting our battleships built 
at a reasonable cost, and much less than the cost of the ship 
that was built in the Government navy yard. 

Mr. STERLING. That was at a different period, when mate- 
rial and labor were lower, was it not? 

Mr. FOSS. I have here a table showing the cost of our bat- 
tleships that we have in the Navy to-day, from the Indiana 
down to the present time, and it shows that there has been a 
gradual reduction in the cost per ton right along down by pri- 
vate contracts, and that the ships which have cost the most have 
been those built in Government navy yards. 


Cost o ee hull and machin 
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6 Estimated cost as submitted from the navy yard, New York, N. Y. 

Since the receipt of the above communication the Committee on Naval 
Affairs has been informed by the Navy artment, under date of De- 
cember 7, 1910, that the limit of cost of the Floarida, hull and machin- 
ery, exclusive of armor and armament, will be $6,400,000, making the 
cost per ton of normal displacement $293.24, instead of $274.91, as set 
forth in the above table. The Florida is be built in the navy yard 
at New York, and her sister ship, the Utah, being built by private 
contract at the cost of $180.80 Fa ton of normal displacement. The 
navy-yard-built ship is being built at an increased cost of tye per 
ton of normal displacement over her sister ship, the Utah, which is 
being built by private contract. 


Mr. STERLING. I understand it is your opinion, then, that 
the fact that we have navy yards where it is possible to build 
these ships without resorting to private contracts has had 
nothing to do with the gradual reduction in cost. 

Mr. FOSS. In my opinion, it has had no effect whatever. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDER. Did not Admiral Watt, in his testimony, say 
that the building of the Connecticut at a Government yard had 
a very salutary effect upon the bidders for the vessels after 
that period? 
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Mr. FOSS. I think Admiral Watt did say that. He is a 
naval constructor; but I would say to the gentleman that the 
Connecticut cost $285 a ton. The ship prior to the Connecticut 
was the New Jersey, and that ship cost $227 a ton. There is a 
difference of nearly $50 per ton in favor of the private-contract 
ship. Then the next, after the building of the Connecticut in a 
Government navy yard, was the Vermont. 

The Vermont was built for $261 per ton. That is $24 per ton 
less than the Connecticut. Since that time there has been a re- 
duction per ton in the cost of ships, until we get down to the 
Wyoming, which cost only $171 per ton. There has been a 
gradual reduction in the cost of the building of ships. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PRINCE. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell us 
when the Teras was built and how much it cost? 

Mr. FOSS. The Teras was built at a Government navy yard 
a good many years ago—in 1892—nearly 20. It was built in a 
Government navy yard, and it cost nearly as much to build the 
Tewas, a ship of about 6,000 tons, as it did to build the Indiana, 
which is a ship of 10,000 tons. > 

Mr. PRINCE. What was the cost? 

Mr. FOSS. About $3,000,000. 

7 et PRINCE. Is the Teras now used as a part of the naval 
orce 

Mr. FOSS. She is out of commission, 

Mr. PRINCE. Is it true, as has appeared in the public 
prints, that it is to be manned with manikins and used as a tar- 
get for destruction? 

Mr. FOSS. I have not heard anything about it. 

Mr. PRINCE. It is so stated in the public prints. 

Mr. FOSS. It may be; she is not good for much else, as far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. PRINCE. Could not she be used as a training ship for 
students at Annapolis? 

Mr. FOSS. She is not an up-to-date ship. She was a poorly 
constructed ship, built on English plans which the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Whitney, I think, secured from an English naval 
architect. It was our first experience in building ships in the 
navy yard. The old Teras has always been regarded as the 
clown of the American Navy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in regard to battleships, I have spoken 
of the difference in cost of building ships in Government yards 
and private yards, with reference to colliers. 

_ Under the act of May 13, 1908, Congress authorized the con- 
struction of two first-class battleships, to cost, excluding armor 
and armament, not to exceed $6,000,000, and provided that one 
ship should be built in the navy yard. These battleships were 
afterwards named the Utah and the Florida. The Florida is 
under construction to-day in the New York Navy Yard, and 
the Utah is being built by a New York shipbuilding company, 
and her contract price is $3,946,000 for hull and machinery. 
But this year in our naval appropriation bill we are r - 
mending a provision to increase the limit of cost on the Florida 
from $6,000,000 to $6,400,000. So that this navy-yard battle- 
ship will cost $6,400,000, whereas her sister ship is now under 
contract, being built by a New York shipbuilding company, for 
a little less than $4,000,000. It cost the United States Govern- 
ment two and a half million dollars more to build this battle- 
ship in a Government yard than to build it by private contract. 
Now, do you want to do it? Here is the letter of the Secretary 
of the Navy on the subject: 


BATTLESHIP “ FLORIDA,” TO INCREASE LIMIT OF COST. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, December 7, 1910. 
Sır: I have the honor to inclose herewith for your information copy 
of the department’s letter of this date addressed to the chairman 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, relative to 
making a provision for increasing the limit of cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, of the battleship Florida, authorized by the act of Con- 

gress’ approved May 13, 1908, to $6,400,000, an increase of $400,000. 

Respectfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEÐ ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
À Washington, December 7, 1910. 

Sin: In order that there may be no interruption in the orderly 
po ess of work on the battleship Florida, and to avoid any dela 
n her completion and consequent commissioning, a provision shoul 
be made increasing the limit of red exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment, of the battleship Florida, authorized by the act of Congress 
approved May 13, 1908, to $6,400,000, an increase of $400,000. A 
3 such as suggested will not require additional funds at this 

e, as there was a suffleient margin between the limit of cost and 
the actual cost of the Utah to more than offset the increased expendi- 
tures on the Florida. 

The progress of work on the Florida at the navy yard, New York, 
has been such as to now indicate that it can not be completed within 


the limit of cost of $6,000,000, and an increase of $400,000 will be re- 
uired, which will be at a cost per ton of normal displacement of 

293.24, as compared with a cost of $180.80 per ton of normal displace- 
ment for the Utah, the contract price of which is $3,946,000. 

The department respectfully urges that a provision such as herein 
su ted be included in an urgent deficiency bill in addition to the 
estimate of $550,000 under the appropriation “ Public works, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, navy yard, New York, N. Y.,” for dry dock No. 4, 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury under date of December 


5, 


10. 
Respectfully, yours, 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Certainly. ' 

Mr. CALDER. Is not a million dollars of that in overhead 
charges, which will be fixed charges on the yard? 

Mr. FOSS. Nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars in over- 
head charges; yes. These overhead charges relate to shop ex- 
pense, power expense, and to general expense. Every yard has 
its charges of maintenance. If you build a battleship in it, it 
costs so much more to maintain it than if you did not. Nine 
hundred thousand dollars of indirect charges have been 
charged up against this battleship which never would 
have been expended if this battleship had not been constructed 
there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Utah is a 21,000-ton ship? 

Mr. FOSS. Twenty-one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
five tons. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Louisiana is 16,000? 

Mr. FOSS. Sixteen thousand tons; yes., 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The contract price of the Louisiana was 
$3,390,000, built in competition with the Connecticut? 

Mr, FOSS. The contract price is $4,188,000; that is, the 
Louisiana, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The contract price of the Delaware was 
$4,000,000 ? 

Mr. FOSS. Three million nine hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was a sister ship? 

Mr. FOSS. She was a ship of 20,000 tons. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Connecticut and the Louisiana were 
the first ships about which there was any competition between 
the navy yards and private construction? - 

Mr. FOSS. The Connecticut and the Louisiana; yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The next competition was on the Utah 
and the Florida? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And when this competition was initi- 
ated the department was able to get a contract for something 
less than $4,000,000 for a 21,000-ton ship, when previously it 
had made a contract for a 16,000-ton ship for more money. 
Does the gentleman think that the competition had anything to 
do with the fact that they put the price down on a ship 25 per 
cent larger? 

Mr. FOSS. I do not think it had anything to do with it. I 
do not think the building of a ship in the Government navy yard 
has anything to do with it. If the ship in the Government navy 
yard had been built for less than we had built any ship in the 
Navy, then it would have had something to do with it, but the 
Connecticut cost a good deal more than any ship built immedi- 
ately preceding or thereafter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It cost about $400,000 more, and that 
was the first time a ship was ever built in the navy yard, and a 
ship was built in competition with it. And it was the first time 
ships were ever built within three years of the time fixed in 
the contract. 

Mr. FOSS. I do not understand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These two ships, the Louisiana and the 
Connecticut, were the first two ships in the history of the Gov- 
ernment that were ever built within three years of the time 
fixed in the contract for the building of the ships. 

Mr. FOSS. I would hardly think that is true, I would say to 
the gentleman. I have not looked it up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have looked it up very carefully, and 
T never found one that was built in less than from 36 to 42 
months over the time fixed by the contract until the private 
builders were put in competition with the Government yards. 
Instead of taking three years time, the time fixed in the con- 
tract, they took seven years, and the ships were almost obsolete 
before they were half completed, and the changes that were 
made necessary in them were changes that resulted in enormous 
profits to the private builders. 

Mr. STERLING. How many companies are there in the 
United States capable of building ships like this? 
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Mr. FOSS. I will reach that question a little later, I will 
say to the gentleman. I want to go on now with this matter 
of battleships. I have just said that there is a difference of 
about two millions and a half in building the Flerida in a Gov- 
ernment navy yard over that of the Utah, built by a private 
contract, and in this bill we have inserted a provision increas- 
ing the limit of cost on the Florida from $6,000,000 to $6,400,000. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I want to go along a little further and 
then I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CALDER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the very thing he has spoken of. 

Mr. FOSS. Well, if it is simply a question. 

Mr. CALDER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
Admiral Watt's testimony, when he says that the estimated cost 
of the Florida is $6,153,000 and not $6,400,000. 

Mr. FOSS. That is simply for his bureau and engineering, 
I think. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. FOSS. There will be quite a little more than that added 
to it for equipment. I have a letter here from the Secretary of 
the Navy, which I shall put in the Recorp right on that point. 
Now, last year we provided for two first-class battleships, the 
New York and the Teras, and we provided that one of them 
should be built in the navy yard, the limit of cost not to exceed 
$6,000,000. 

The new Teras is already contracted for, and you will recall 
that under the act of last year these ships must be built under 
the eight-hour law. Now, the Teras has already been contracted 
for by the Newport News Co. at $5,830,000, but the New York, 
by reason of the fact: that it could not be built within the limit 
of cost of $6,000,000, has not yet been contracted for. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that one of these ships has already been contracted 
for? 

Mr. FOSS. Has been contracted for with this eight-hour 
provision. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. And that the eight-hour law 
is in the contract? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. And yet it is proposed to re- 
peal this eight-hour proviso after this contract has been 
made? 

Mr. FOSS. It has already been contracted for with the 
Newport News Co., but I understand the company would be 
very glad to modify the price in case Congress should modify 
the provision under which it was authorized. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is there any reason why we 
should want to modify the law after it has been enacted? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, if Congress did modify the provision in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation made in this bill, it would, 
in my judgment, save the Government over a million dollars. 
If we should provide that the New York be constructed by pri- 
vate contract, without any limitation as to the eight-hour law, 
we would save in the construction of that ship more than two 
and a half million dollars, and then, with the modification of 
the contract of the Teras with the Newport News company, we 
would saye another million, and there would be three and a 
half million dollars at least saved in the construction of those 
two battleships authorized last year. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman's own state- 
ment is correct, the only saving that is attained is at the ex- 
pense of the wageworkers engaged in building these battleships 
for the Government. 

According to the gentleman’s own statement the only saving 
that is attained is by virtue of the fact that those engaged in 
private yards are not given the privileges that Government em- 
ployees are given and are not required to cease work at the end 
of eight hours, as required in the Government institutions to- 
day, and they are paid less wages than they are in the Govern- 
ment navy yards, and consequently the only saving, according 
to the gentleman’s own statement, is a saving at the expense 
of the wageworkers. 

Mr, FOSS. Well, the difference in the cost of construction 
of ships in private yards and Government navy yards is due to 
a number of causes. The difference in wages is one thing, the 
difference in hours of labor is another thing, leaves and holidays 
is another. ‘Then, too, the fact that our navy yards are under 
military organization is another thing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is only lately, is it not? 

Mr. FOSS. But if our navy yards were under civilian or- 
ganization I do not think there would be as great a dif- 
ference. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. May I ask the gentleman a question on 
that point? This bill has a provision which permits the so- 
called Meyer system to continue in force a year, has it not? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the system which has placed 


these yards under military control. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. FOSS. They have been always under military con- 
trol 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is the provision that puts line 
officers who are educated to handle and fight ships in charge of 
construction work that they know nothing about. 

Mr. FOSS. They are in charge of a large part of the indus- 
trial establishment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that great economies 
would be effected in this work in the yards if the line officers 
were sent to sea on the ships and men who have made a spe- 
cialty of construction were put in charge of this work? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, that is my view of it, I will say to the 
gentleman, and I will say further that if you separate the 
strictly military duties of a yard from the industrial duties 
and introduce more of the civilian element into the industrial 
operation of the yard that would bring down the cost of these 
Government-built ships. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would it not be better to cease—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that he has but five minutes remaining. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, I just want to—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Would not it be much better economy in 
administration if, instead of continuing the so-called Meyer 
plan, Congress were to stop it, and compel the department to 
install a plan that would result in greater efficiency and 
economy ? : 

Mr. FOSS. I will say to the gentleman I am in favor of con- 
tinuing this plan for the next year, so the Navy Department 
78 55 have opportunity to make a fair and reasonable trial 
of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman knows it has been a fail- 
ure so far. Why should he be willing to continue that plan at 
a greater expense to the Government and then complain against 
the plan of building ships which will control the operations of 
the Shipbuilding Trust, because he thinks we are somewhat more 
favorable to the mechanics than to those who have the capital 
invested ? 

Mr. FOSS. I think the department ought to have another 
year’s trial, anyway. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say to the gentleman that they 
will not if I can help it. 

Mr. FOSS. Some of the Members of the House have re- 
ceived a great many letters and petitions on this subject of 
building ships in Government navy yards, and I want to correct 
some of these impressions which may have gotten out. First, 
it has been stated that the repairs on a Goyernment-built ship 
are larger than those on a private-built ship, the case of the 
Louisiana and the Connecticut being cited, the Connecticut 
being a navy-yard-built ship and the Louisiana a private-yard- 
built ship. Now, the facts are just the reverse, and I intend to 
put in the Recorp a statement showing the repairs on the con- 
event ship have been less than on the navy-yard-built 

p. 


Statement showing cost of repairs to the U. 8. 8. Connecticut and to the 
. 8. S. Louisiana to December 1, 1910. 


547, 351.02 


The expenditure for the Connecticut includes the cost of fitting her 
as a 8 for repairing her bottom after 3 and that 
for the Lou na, the cost of changing her engines from inturning to 
outturning, amounting to $17,513.53. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that this report in the 
cost of repairs shows favorably to the private-built ship since 
the Meyer plan has gone into effect? It has never showed so 
before. The cost of repairs now seem to be higher on the yard- 
built ship. It never was so until the change in cost keeping, 
which makes a better showing for the private yard. 

* Mr. FOSS. Second, the statement that the building of ships 
in a navy yard has lowered the cost in private yards. That, in 
my opinion, can not be shown, as I haye before stated. Third, 
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another reason which has been given in favor of Government 
construction of ships is that it tends to break up any combina- 
tion on the part of private shipbuilders. This is disproved by 
the fact that there has been no evidence of any combination 
in the building of battleships. We have had a large number of 
bids in every case, except on the last ship, where we had only 
one, in consequence of the eight-hour law. We had seven bid- 
ders in the case of the Virginia, Nebraska, and Georgia; four 
bidders in the case of the New Jersey and Rhode Island; five 
bidders in the case of the Connecticut and Louisiana; five bid- 
ders in the case of the Vermont and Kansas; six bidders in the 
case of the Minnesota and Idaho; six in the case of the New 
Hampshire; five bidders in the case of the South Carolina and 
Michigan; four bidders in the case of the Delaware and North 
Dakota; four in the case of the Florida and Utah; and four in 
the case of the Wyoming and Arkansas. 

And these bids have been sufficiently far apart, I would say— 
a number of thousands of dollars—to indicate that there has 
been no combination on the part of the shipbuilding concerns 
of the country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How about the torpedo boats, where 
six or seven firms bid for four or five boats, and only bid for 
one boat apiece? Is that an indication of the combination, or 
just a division of the spoils? 

Mr. FOSS. We have built no torpedo boats in the navy yards. 
There is a similarity of bids—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They bid on only one or two, between 
five and six firms. 

Mr. FOSS. If the gentleman will permit, a torpedo-boat 
destroyer costs about $800,000, whereas a battleship runs up into 
millions of dollars, and there would be a nearer approach of 
bids on smaller ships than on larger ones. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foss] has expired. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 


[Mr. RAINEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, in the very beginning of my 
remarks I wish to state that labor is a divine institution. 

When the Great Creator had finished His handiwork, and the 
beautiful world rolled in its magnificent splendor through the 
fields of ether, gladdened by the rays of the sun by day and 
made dreamily beautiful under the sweet influence of night's 
, He looked upon His masterpiece and said “It is 


To rule this majestic tenant of infinite space He created man 
and gave him dominion over all that therein was; and when man, 
the greatest of all the forms of life He had called into being, 
disobeyed the solemn injunction He had laid down for his guid- 
ance, He deprived him of his inheritance and issued the 
mandate: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
bread.” 

Here, then, in the infancy of the world, amid the splendors 
and the God-given beauties of the Garden of Eden, was the in- 
stitution of labor first inaugurated by the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth. 

The direct command to labor, and to earn the sustenance of 
life in “the sweat” of our face, came direct from God to man, 
and he who shirks this first duty and lives by the labor of 
others, eats his bread in the sweat of his brother’s face, defies 
the law of both God and man, and, in his puny strength and 
buman conceit, essays the impossible task of reordering the 
foundation of all human society and repealing the first great 
law given by the Divine Lawgiver from His throne on high. 

Let, then, no man be ashamed that his creature comforts and 
his daily needs are secured through the sweat of his face and 
the labor of his hands, for he who labors follows the mandates 
of the King of Kings, and by reason of his labor and by reason 
of his obedience to this first edict of Jehovah ennobles himself 
beyond and above him who in idleness and disobedience receives 
rank from potentate or king, but who, like the lily, “toils not, 
neither doth he sp 

Not only to man did the injunction to labor go forth, but it 
attached to all animate creatures. 

The beasts of the field must seek by constant bodily exer- 
cise and fatigue the sustenance provided for them. 

The birds of the air must wing their flight from place to 
place to provide the means of existence. 

The bee, that paragon of industry, must, with indomitable 
energy, flit from flower to flower and drop by drop gather the 


sweets that he is to distill and store for his reserve when the 
hour of enforced inaction arrives; and the drone who seeks to 
profit by the labor and frugality of others is driven forth to 
execution. 

Thus, in the great scheme of creation, there is no place for 
the idler or the loafer. The garnered sweets of life are the 
fruits of labor and the badge of manhood, of respectability and 
native worth, is attested by the horny hand and the bronzed 
face and not by the tinseled decorations of kings and princes. 

Labor having been instituted by divine decree and the efforts 
of man having provided comfort and repose, peace and plenty, 
another law of nature asserted itself, and that was the selfish 
desire of the few to live at ease at the expense of the many. 

In the animal it was the physically strong who garnered 
where they had not strewn, and ate of the feast that the weaker 
had prepared for his own consumption. 

The drone sipped the honey the worker had gathered from 
the fields and the flowers. 

In man it was the cunning who preyed upon the less sus- 
picious though more industrious brother and reaped the fruits 
of other’s sowings. 

Thus two classes arose in human society, the one the workers, 
who made the land to blossom and to bloom; the other the use- 
less drone who feasted on the beauty of that blossom and the 
flavor of that bloom, and in idle indulgence squandered the 
product of his more thrifty neighbor. 

In order to abate this evil and to secure to each the just re- 
ward of his efforts and compel a recognition of his divine rights 
at the hand of the oppressor—the cunning and unproductive 
drone—labor had to work in unison and harmony, each unit 
with other units, and thus unionism was instituted in the age 
of the patriarchs. 

It would be well for us to understand that labor unionism is 
not a creature of yesterday, of last year, or of the last century, 
but that it is older than Christianity and dates back of the 
present-day civilization by hundreds and by thousands of years. 

When, under the burning sun of Egyptian skies, Moses saw 
his brethren in bondage tottering under their burdens, and 
scourged by the taskmaster to an impossible exertion, his great 
heart was filled with sympathy and pity, it was then his great 
mind and great energies began to formulate a plan whereby 
their conditions could be improved and their labors fittingly 
rewarded. 

He organized them, and in the secret places of the desert they 
formed the nucleus of that organization that was, ere long, to 
make the throne of the mighty Pharaoh totter to its fall. 

Through their fearless and able leader, they presented their 
grievances to their tyrant master and demanded redress. Upon 
his refusal there was instituted the first strike in the history 
of the world. It was the strike of the unionized tribes of 
Israel against the long hours, the scant wages, and the vile 
oppressions of the Pharaohs. And the strike was won. 

Though it took the scourge of plagues and the intervention 
of Deity, yet that first labor organization carried to a success- 
ful conclusion their inaugural strike. The demands of Israel 
were complied with. They were allowed to go out to seek 
other employment in their own way and under their own laws 
and wage scales. 

But, like some of the Pharaohs of the present generation, 
their master repented his generosity and sent his armies to 
force them back. 

There was the first military intervention to force upon labor 
the will and the wage scale of the employer. But it failed, 
and that army was swallowed up in the waters of the sea. 

Coming on down through the ages, we again find in Holy 
Writ evidences of labor organizations. 

At the building of Solomon’s Temple the Tyrean artisan and 
labor leader, Hiram, organized the laborers on that work, and 
so thoroughly was the organization perfected that the laborer 
who accepted a wage other than that fixed by the union’s wage 
seale was driven out by his fellows and stoned. Solomon’s 
Temple, the greatest, the most stately, and magnificent structure 
of antiquity, that sanctuary for the Ark of the Covenant and 
the worship of the great and only God, was constructed by 
organized labor. 

Through the history of Greece during the Golden Age and in 
the history of Rome when she sat upon her seven hills and 
ruled the world we find labor organizations as part and parcel 
of the great scheme of administration. 

So, my friends, you see the wisdom of the ancients, as well 
as the civilization of the present, give indorsement to the creed 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and in order to force from 
greed and oppression that just hire the laborer, the artisan, and 
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the craftsman have, in all ages, combined and worked together 
in unionized society for the protection and the uplift of him 
who, following the divine injunction given at the portals of 
Eden the Blest, bade man go forth to “eat his bread in the 
sweat of his face.” 

To those who have not given the labor question a careful 
study and who know the labor union only as it exists to-day, it 
might appear that the organization has simply been the result 
of a social and economic eyolution, made necessary by the 
changing industrial conditions of the universe. But the right 
of the workingmen to organize for the purpose of protecting 
themselves, for bettering their wages, for improving their social 
and educational standards, and even to prevent the wealthy 
classes from grinding them into a state of abject servility has 
been won only after the most strenuous and heroic efforts on 
the part of able, aggressive, and fearless men. 

In this connection, I want to read an article which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Outlook Magazine, written by Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, on 
“ Labor’s struggle for the right to organize:” 


LABOR’S STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 
[By Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor.] 


Laboring men have been subjected to many relentless prosecutions 
and bitter persecutions in the years gone by when making a collective 
effort to promote their own welfare and prosperity. ‘he most 12 
pressive enactments commenced in England in or about the year 1348. 
soon after the black plague. The black plague cut down the ranks 
of the laborers particularily; it has been estimated that 50 per cent 
of the laborers perished during that epidemic. This reduction in the 
supply of workers had the effect of practically doubling the rate of 
wages, and a statute was passed by Parliament prohibiting laborers 
from accepting higher wages than they had been receiving before the 
black plague. Another statute was going so far as to prescribe 
what fhe workers should eat and their clothing. That statute made 
it a penal offense for a laboring man to eat better food or wear better 
clothing than the prescribed limitations written in the statute. 

Some 200 years later the English Parliament, in 1563, enacted a 
statute authorizing justices of the ce to fix the wages of laborers 
in England, and made it a crime for laboring men to accept higher 
wa, those prescribed by the justice of the ce, and that 
statute remained in effect and was Ty enforced for a period of 
250 years; and it was not until the year 1815 that this rigorous and 
abhorrent statute was repealed, and only then because the justices of 
the peace were suspected of being too liberal toward the English 
workers. 

In or about the year 1553 the English Parliament enacted a law 
making it an “infamous crime” for workingmen to meet for the pur- 

of discussing the wages e should ex; or the hours per da 
hat they would toil, and in 1796 a similar statute was reenact 
making it a e for workingmen to assemble to discuss the hours of 
toil, the rates of wages, or any question bearing upon their industrial 
conditions. It was not until 1825 that this le ban was removed 
from the workers of England, and even then the o izations that 
they had established received no legal status—they had no standing in 
the courts of the nation. It is recorded that as late as 1869 an official 
of a labor organization who had embezzled the funds belonging to his 
organization was prosecuted for the alle; crime, but the court dis- 
missed the action on the ground that “labor organizations were un- 
known to the law of England, and the person committing the theft had 
not perpetrated a crime.” 

Prior to 1824 the law of England treated the workingmen who 
endeavored to secure an amelioration of their condition with great 
severity; strikes of any magnitude or duration were almost impossible, 
as all attempts at organization for such a purpose were prevented, as 
far as it was possible, by the law against combination which was then 
in force. The at labor disputes which had taken place previous to 
that time, and, in fact, for years afterwards, were spasmodic outbreaks 
of actual industrial revolt against innumerable grievances instead of 
deliberate arrangements and skillfully organized systems for bringing 
about rational cangos in existing industrial conditions. 

The combination laws in operation from 1799 to the time of their 
repeal in 1825 were extremely stringent in character; in fact, the 

reamble of the act of 1799 strikes the keynote of the industrial legis- 
ation of that period, in which it was stated: “ Whereas great numbers 
of journeymen manufacturers and workmen in various parts of this 
Kingdom have, by unlawful meetings and combinations, endeavored 
to obtain advance of their wages and to effectuate other illegal pur- 
oses, and the laws at present in force against such unlawful conduct 
nave been found to be Fradequate to the suppression thereof, whereby 
it has become necessary that more effectual provision should be made 
against such unlawful combinations and for preventing such unlawful 
practices in the future and for bringing such offenders to more speedy 
and exemplary justice.” 

The act went further, and declared null and void all agreements 
“between journeymen manufacturers or workmen for obtaining an 
advance of wages or for lessening or altering their hours of labor and 
for various other stated purposes.“ Even the act of 1825 held that it 
was “unlawful for persons to meet for the purpose of consulting upon 
and determining the rate of wages or prices which the persons present 
at such meeting should demand for er work.” 

interpretation of the law was left to the courts, and the judges 

W Gectared labor combinations to be unlawful at common ce on 
Phe ground “that they were in restraint of trade.” These decisions 
led to further and continued agitation on the part of the workmen, and 
in 1859 a law was enacted providing that workmen should not be held 
guilty of “molestation” or “obstruction” under the act of 1825 
sim e because they entered into agreements to fix the rate of wages 
or the hours of labor or to endeavor peaceably to persuade others to 
cease or abstain from work to 8 the same results. Again the 
interpretation of this law by the courts was unsatisfactory to its 
creators, and in 1867 a royal commission was appointed to inquire 


into the subject and report upon it to Parliament. ‘The result of this 
investigation brought forth two acts in 1871— (1) the trade-union act; 
(2) the criminal-law amendment act. The latter statute repealed the 
acts of 1825 and 1859. This new act made some stringent provisions 
against employers and against ee in order to prevent alleged 
coercion, violations, threats, etc. ut there was no prohibition against 


doing or conspiring to do any act on the ground that it was in restraint 
5 trade, unless it came within the scope of the enumerated prohibi- 
ons. 


It was thought that by the passage of these two acts ordinary strikes 
would be considered legal, providing the prescribed limits were snot 
exceeded. It was ret understood that if men undertook a strike 
they were not in danger of being eee for criminal conspiracy. 
But in the following year Justice Brett held that “a threat of simul- 
taneous breach of contract by men was conduct which the lar! ought 
to regard as a conspiracy to prevent the company carrying on its 
business.” The workmen were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment. 
This decision and the severity of the sentence caused a widespread 
agitation in the country and à great revulsion of feeling, so much so 
that it resulted in the appointment of another royal commission, which 
reported to Parliament further alterations in the law, and in 1$75 the 
home secretary, Mr. R. A. Cross, introduced a bill in Parliament en- 
titled “The conspiracy and protection of property act.” The bill 
passed and was approved August 13, and is known as the “ Trade- 
union act of 1876." The former picket clauses of the act of 1871 
were retained in the new law, but this important addition was incor- 
porated in the act: “An agreement or combination of two or more 

ersons to do, or to procure to be done, any act in contemplation or 
urtherance of a trade dispute between employers and workmen shall 
not be punishable as a conspiracy if such act as aforesaid when com- 
mitted by one person would not be punishable as a crime.” d in 
another section the definition of a trade-union is thus stated? The 
term ‘trade-union’ means any combination, whether temporary or 
permanent, for regulating the relations between workmen and masters 
or between workmen and workmen or between masters and masters or 
for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business, whether such combinations would or would not, if the prin- 
cipal act had not been passed, have been deemed to have been an un- 
lawful combination by reason of some one or more of its purposes 
being in restraint of trade.” Generally speaking, this act gave the 
English workingmen a wider latitude. One of the trade-union reports 
Says concerning it: 

“Tt has permitted us to do in combination what we are permitted to 
do as individuals, but which we were prohibited from doing in associa- 
tion before that law came into effect; it has more particularly estab- 
lished our rights; it bas given us certain privileges and restrictions, and 
at the same time has laid equal privileges and restrictions upon 
employers,” 

In an important test case, “Allen v. Flood,” on December 14, 1897, 
this act was sustained, and the British workmen believed that the code 
of industrial warfare was precisely defined so that they could carry on 
elther defensive or offensive operations against employers without sub- 
jecting themselves to the penalties of the law. But in June, 1900, the 
celebrated Taff-Vale Railway dispute took place, in which a railway 
com) any obtained a decision with damages allowed in the sum of 
$119,842 for the alleged injury done to the railway company by the 
loss of its business and the extra expense involved arising out of un- 
lawful and malicious conspiracy of the defendants.” This decision was 
rendered by Mr. Justice Farwell. An appeal was immediately taken to 
the court of 2858 which held that there was no section in the acts 
of 1871 and 1876 empowering a trade union to sue or be sued, and that 
if the legislature had intended to make that possible, the legislature well 
knew how in plain terms to bring about such result;” and, further, 
the court of appeals ruled in conclusion: “As there is no statute em- 
powering this action to be brought against the union in its registered 
name, it is not maintainable against the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, and these defendants must therefore be struck out, the 
injunction against them must be dissolved, and the appeal as regards 
these defendants must be allowed with costs here and below.” 

From this judgment of the court of N the Taff-Vale Railway Co. 
5 to the House of Lords, and in pronouncing the concluding 
opinion of that court the lord chancellor said: “In this case I am 
content to adopt the judgment of Justice Farwell, with which I entirely 
concur; and I can not find any satisfactory answer to that judgment in 
the judgment of the court of appeals which overruled it. If the l 
lature has created a thing which can own property, which can employ 
servants, which can inflict injury, it must be taken, I think, to have 
impliedly given the power to make it suable in a court of law for in- 
juries purposely done by its authority and procurement. The judgment 
of the court of appeals is reversed and that of Justice Farwell restored.” 

This decision was so startling that it was vigorously denounced as a 
scandalous illustration of judge-made law and “a perversion of the 
intent of Parliament by hostile judicial interpretation. 

The British trade unionists immediately commenced a campaign to 
secure the amendment of the trade-union acts, by which the legislature 
should affirmatively and positively declare that the funds of trade 
unions were not liable for any act of a trade union that was not in 
itself criminal. The result was that in March, 1906, the Government 
brought in a bill amending the “ 8 and protection of prope: 
act" to meet the demands of labor. is bill was passed December 21, 
1906, and is known as the “trades dispute act.“ which, because of its 
importance and application, I quote. It is as follows: 

“An act done in pursuance of an agreement or combination by two 
or more persons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute, not be actionable unless the act, if done without any such 
agreement or combination, would be actionable. 

“Tt shall be lawful for one or more persons, acting on their own be- 
half, or on behalf of a trade union, or of an individual empoy: or 
firm, in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend at or 
near a house or place where a person resides or works or carries on 
business or happens to be, if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peacefully per- 
suading any person to work or abstain from working. 

“An act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some 
other person to break a contract of employment, or that it is an inter- 
ference with the trade, business, or employment of some other person, 
or with the zune of some other person to dispose of his capital or his 
labor as he w: 
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“An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or 
. any members or officials thereof on behalf of themselves and 

other members of the trade union in of orp ibn act 
all to have been committed by or on behalf of the tr union, shall 
not be entertained by any court. 

“ Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the trustees of a 
trade union to be sued in the events provided for by the trades-union 
act, 1871, section 9, except in respect of any tortious act committed by 
or on behalf of the union in contemplation or in furtherance of a trade 


dispute.” 
Thus the ——.— people of Great Britain secured their ht to or- 
ganize and to exercise their activities upon the economic field for their 


OMT shail not attempt here to trace the struggle of the working people of 
5 not attempt here to trace 8 e of the wo people o 
the United States to attain the right to o For the present arti- 
cle it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that the courts have re- 
cently dscided that under the Sherman antitrust law individual mem- 
bers, as well as the entire organization of labor, may be mulcted in 
threefold damages which any eee: or business man can show due to 
the activities of the workers by withholding their labor power and their 
penons In addition, they may be prosecuted and fined $5,000 and 

prisoned for one year. Relief m this decision and from the abuse 
of the injunctive t is sought to be obtained in the bill before Congress 
introduced by the Hon. ILLIAM B. WILSsox, of Pennsylvania, and 
known as H. R. 25188. It is as follows: 


“A bill to regulate the issuance of orders and injunctions and 
88 thereon and to limit the of ‘conspiracy’ in cer- 
n cases. 
“Be it enacted, etc., That no restraining order or injunction shall be 
ganea by any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges 
ereof, in any case between an employer and employee, or between em- 
ployers and employees, or between employees, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking 555 or involving or growing out of 
a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to gos or to a prope right of 
the party making the application, for which injury there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law; ans such property and property right must be 
particularly described in the application, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the 3 ares or by his, her, or its agent or attorney. And 
for the purposes of this act no right to continue the relation of em- 
loyer and employee, or to assume or create such relation with any par- 
cular person or persons, or at all, or to carry on b of aog 
ö kind, or at any parnana place, or at all, shall be construed, 
Ant considered, or trea as property or as constituting a property 
r 


“Spc. 2, That in cases aris in the courts of the United States or 
coming before said courts, or before any judge or the judges thereof, no 
agreement between two or more persons concerning the terms or condi- 
tions of employment, or the assumption or creation or termination of 
. relation between employer and employee, or concerning any act or 
thing to be done or not to be done with reference to or involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute, shall constitute a conspiracy or other 
civil or criminal offense, or be punished or prosecuted, or 
covered upon as such, unless the act or thin to be 
to be done would be unlawful if done by a e individual; nor shall 
the entering into or the carrying out of any such agreement be re- 
strained or enjoined unless such act or thing to be done would 
be subject to be restrained or enjoined under the Sapte sees limitations, 
and definitions contained in the first section of this act. 

“Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby re ed.” 

The Wilson bill is, in effect, the British trades-dispute act. Surel 
what the monarchy of Great Britain has accorded to its workers shoul 
not be denied to toilers of the Republic of the United States. 


In our own day and time we can appreciate the wonderful 
accomplishments wrought by the hand of labor more readily 
than we can comprehend that which is seen in the retrospect 
only of ages long since vanished in the things that were. 

We live in the greatest age of mankind and in the greatest 
and most wonderful country the sun has ever shone upon since 
the beginning of time. 

It is but the span of a small life since the scenes we look 
upon to-day were the haunts of the savage and the beasts of 
the forest. 

Only a few fleeting years since the war cry of the painted 
warrior and the piteous wail of his unhappy victim broke the 
stillness of the air now laden with the hum of human industry 
and the rumble of the wheels carry to the marts of the world 
the products of your hands and your industry. 

But yesterday, as it were, the stealthy tread of the savage 
and the hunter stalked his game over the ground now occupied 
by happy homes and temples of commerce. 

The whir of the engine now carries traffic at incredible speed 
where but recently the slow, plodding wagon of the thrifty, 
rugged pioneer crept from the overcrowded East to the golden 
West of opportunity and equal advantages to all. 

How, may we ask, has this herculean task been accomplished 
in the narrow limits of a few brief years? 

It has been accomplished by the brain and brawn, the energy 
and the muscle of the laborer, the man who, in obedience to 
the ordinance of God, went forth to win his bread in the sweat 
of his face, 

It could never have been accomplished by the gilded youth 
of society or the feeble, unskilled hand of the timid idler in 
pleasure’s palaces. It could never have been accomplished by 
the multiplied millions of the idle rich, nor by the effeminate 
brain of the tenderly nurtured darling or the gentle sybarite. 


re- 
done or not- 


It was the work of men and of women; and of men and 
women in the full sense of the term. Courage, patience, and 
unremitting labor were demanded from the untamed soil and 
the savage wastes of the wilderness before they would yield 
their treasures of golden grain or marketable cattle or finished 
articles of commerce and crude material for manufacture. 

Let me say to my fellow laborers, envy not the king upon his 
throne, the conqueror at the head of his victorious legions, 
nor the prince as he idles in his palace, for you are more 
worthy of man’s respect than any crowned king, you are more 
worthy of the love and veneration of your fellow man than 
the conquering Cæsar or the mighty Hannibal, for you have 
done more to advance civilization and better your fellow man 
oxy a most illustrious prince that ever ruled a petty princi- 

You have builded a nation. You have brought happiness and 
comfort into the lives of thousands. You have fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and administered to those in pain and sor- 
row and want. You have made a garden of beautiful blossom 
and fragrant bloom out of a wilderness. You have tamed the 
savage, brought the forces of nature to the aid of man, and 
have harnessed the mighty river and the dread lightning to 
make them do your will. In the sweat of your faces you have 
earned your bread, and in the honest purpose of your hearts 
and the tireless labor of your roughened hands you have 
earned, not alone those creature comforts of a narrow life, but 
the affection, the gratitude, and the applause of a thousand 
years yet to come. 

No calling is more dignified by ancient lineage than the 
calling of the laborer. In no walk of life, I care not how high, 
is there such dignity, such honor, as is won by him who, with 
his hands, wins from grudging nature her priceless stores. 

You are the salt of the earth, the architects that build not 
only the structures of commerce, civilization, and proud for- 
tunes, but you are the builders of character, strong, forceful, 
manly characters, that will leave a generation of giants, moral, 
physical, and intellectual, when the puny offspring of those who 
look down on you have gone down to oblivion and eternal 
silence. 3 

Labor is dignity. Labor is honor. Labor is repose of con- 
science and peace of soul. 

AIl honor to labor and the laborer. He is the greatest gift of 
God to his country, his generation, and his posterity. 

May his laurels never fade, and may his offspring never for- 
sake the paths he has pointed out to them, and when the 
shadows of life grow long in the eventide of his existence, when 
the night draweth on when no man may work, may he go 
peacefully down to his last resting place and his memory dwell 
with those who yet linger on the shores of time as an incentive 
to greater deeds, a better life, a more useful existence, and 
more earnest effort for the betterment of mankind. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAY OF THE NAVY. 


Pay and allowances prescribed by law of officers on sea duty and 
other duty; officers on wal orders; officers on the retired list; clerks 
to paymasters at yards and stations, general storekeepers and recelvin: 
ships, and other vessels; 2 clerks to general inspectors of Pay Corps; 
clerk to ey officer in charge of deserters’ rolls; commutation of 
quarters for officers on shore not occupying public eee eee 
boatswains, gunners, carpenters, sailmakers, machinists, pharmacis' 
and mates, naval constructors and assistant naval constructors ; 
also members of Nurse Co (female) ; for hire of quarters for officers 
serving with troops where re are no public quarters belonging to the 
Government, and where there are not cient quarters possessed by 
the United States to accommodate them, or commutation of quarters 
not to exceed the amount which an officer would receive were he not 
serving with troops; pay of enlisted men on the retired list; extra pay 
to men reenlisting under honorable discharge; interest on deposits by 
men; pay of petty officers, seamen, landsmen, and apprentice seamen, in- 
cluding men in the engineers’ force and men detailed for duty with 
Naval and for the Fish Commission, 44,000 men; and the num- 
ber of enlisted men shall be exclusive of those undergoing imprisonment 
with sentence of dishonorable discharge from the service at expiration 
of such confinement; and as many machinists as the President may 
from time to time deem necessary to appoint, not to exceed 20 in any 
one year; and 3,500 apprentice seamen under training at training sta- 
tions and on board traning ships, at the pay prescribed Py. law; Ry of 
the Nurse Corps; rent of quarters for members of the Nurse Corps; 
$35,069,026: Provided, That a Medical Reserve Corps, to be a con- 
stituent part of the Medical Depa 

ts 8 as wer be 
avy), as those providing 


lished under the same 3 

necessary to adapt the sald provisions to the 

a Medical Reserve Corps for the Army and as set forth in 

increase the efficiency of the Medical partment of the United States 
Army, approved a 23,1908: Provided further, That officers of the 
Navy, who since March 3, 1899, have been advanced or may hereafter 
be advanced in e or rank by the dent, in accordance with law, 
shall be allowed the pay and allowances of the higher grade or rank 
from the date they take rank, as stated in their commissions: Provided 
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further, That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby au- 


thorized and directed to open and resettle, upon Be e the ac- 
counts of volunteer officers of the Navy who served in the War with 
Spain, and to resettle such accounts in accordance with the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the United States 
v. John M. Hite, reported in Two hundred and fourth United States 
Reports, page 343: Provided further, That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to allow, in the settlement 
of accounts of disbursing officers involved, payments made to officers 
of the Na while on temporary leaves of absence since March 3, 1899, 
not involving detachment from duty, and not in excess of leaves of 
absence allowed law to officers of the Army without reduction in 
pay, and amounts so paid to naval officers shall be allowed in settle- 
ment of accounts of such officers. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the proviso, commencing with line 6, page 4. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
and withhold his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. No. What is the use? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if there 
was any use in asking him to withhold it. 

Mr. MANN. No. I make the point of order against the 
proviso commencing on line 6 of page 3, down to the end of 
the paragraph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Down to the next proviso? 

Mr. MANN. Down to the end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foss] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I do not. I concede the point of order. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, that does not make the whole 
paragraph subject to a point of order? y 

Mr. FOSS. It takes in all from line 6 down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama desires to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is this. 
„dollars,“ insert: 


That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to allow, in the settlement of accounts of disbursing 
officers involved, payments made to officers of the Navy while on tem- 

rary leaves of absence since March 3, 1899, not involving detachment 
Som duty, and not in excess of leaves of absence allowed by law to 
officers. of the Army without reduction in pay, and amounts so paid to 
naval officers shall be allowed in settlement of accounts of such naval 
officers, and that in construing the act of May 13, 1908, providing for 
the pay of the Navy, wherever no rate of pay is therein specified, the 
pay shall not be construed as less than Army pay for like conditions 
and grades, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. That 
is practically the last proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] reserve the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. It has not been reported yet. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is the last proviso, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


On page 3, line 6, after the word “ dollars,” insert: 

“Provided, That the accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized and directed to allow, in the settlement of accounts of dis- 
bursing officers involved, payments made to officers of the Navy while 
on temporary leaves of absence since March 3, 1899, not involving de- 
tachment from duty, and not in excess of leaves of absence allowed by 
law to officers of the Army without reduction in pay, and amounts so 
paid to naval officers shall be allowed in settlement of accounts of such 
officers, and that in construing the act of May 13, 1908, providing for 
the pay of the Navy, wherever no rate of pay is therein specified the 
pay shall not be construed as less than Army pay for like conditions and 
grades.” 


Mr. MANN. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment is subject to a point of order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. HOBSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer as an amendment 
the following: 

r aat in 8 ae May 13, 1908, providing for 
pay of the Navy, wherever no rate of pay is therein specified the pay 


shall not be construed as less than Army pay for like conditions and 
grades.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 
The Clerk read the amendment. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


On page 3, line 6, after the word 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided further, That in fixing the cost of work under the various 
naval appropriations, the direct and indirect charges incident thereto 
shall be included in such cost: And provided further, That the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts shall keep the money accounts of the Naval 
Establishment in such manner as to show such charges and shall report 
the same annually for the information of Congress. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order on the para- 
graph, commencing with line 22, page 6, down to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

oe AMES. That is a change of bookkeeping, not a change 
of law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It provides for charging up these indi- 
rect charges against all work done in the yards. 

. ee 3 Last year it was inserted in the naval appropria- 
tion bill. ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was a very bad thing to put in the 
law, but it escaped my attention. 

Mr. FOSS. Under that we established a system of keeping 
an account of these indirect charges in our navy yards. It 
seems to me it is not subject to the point of order. We estab- 
lished this system of indirect charges last year, and they were 
1 for from this appropriation. Now, this simply contin- 
ues it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘Chair would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Illinois whether there is any law for this except 
what is found in the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. FOSS. That is the law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wish to give the committee some information about 
the operation of this method of indirect charges in the yards, 
and as to the increase in the reported cost of building battle- 
ships in the yards under this new system. This diagram, which 
I have had placed where Members can see it, represents in this 
lower line the work being done upon a battleship in the yard 
at New York. 

Some time about 1902 work commenced in the New York yard 
upon the battleship Connecticut. This line indicates the amount 
of money being spent at various periods upon that ship. In 
1905 the maximum amount in one year was being expended, 
something over $1,000,000. That was for labor alone. Then 
as the ship neared completion, the amount of labor being 
= fell off until 1907, when no work whatever was being 

one. 

About the beginning of 1908 work on the battleship Florida 
commenced, and this line indicates the amount of labor being 
pons on that ship up to the commencement of the year 

This next line represents the maintenance cost of the yard 
from 1902 up to 1910. From 1902 to 1909 the maintenance cost 
increased on an average about one hundred and fifteen thousand 
and some odd dollars a year. Members of the committee will 
notice that that increase went on regardless of whether there 
was a ship being built in the yard or whether there was no ship 
being built in the yard. That continued until 1909, when a new 
system of cost keeping was established, and when the cost of 
maintenance of the yard dropped from $1,800,000 in one year to 
$1,100,000, and unexpectedly, it was discovered that the battle- 
ship Florida was costing very much in excess of what had been 
anticipated. Now, in this period, up to July 1, 1908, the amount 
of money expended for labor at that yard was $4,284,053, 
and the cost of general maintenance, including repairs 
of buildings, offices, shops, machinery, yard tugs, pay of 
draftsmen, clerks, messengers, watchmen, and so forth, for 
1908 was $1,895,945. In 1909 the labor cost was $4,200,111; 
cost of general maintenance, including the items indicated, 
$1,943,413. 

In 1910, when this drop took place, the amount expended for 
labor in the yards was $5,173,573, and the general maintenance 
cost was $1,127,347. That is, although the labor cost of the 
work done in the yard increased over 25 per cent, the cost of 
maintenance decreased about 35 per cent. Or, under this new 
system of bookkeeping, all of these maintenance charges were 
unloaded from the ordinary accounts of maintenance of the 
yards, over on to the cost of the work being done under appro- 
priations for the increase of the Navy. In order to show that 
the condition in the Brooklyn yard is not an extraordinary situ- 
ation, let me call attention to this upper line which represents 
the aggregate cost of the maintenance charges of four navy yards 
during the same period, when there were no ships of any kind 
being built in any of the four yards. It is very apparent to 
the House that the same average increase goes on right along. 
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Gentlemen can readily understand why those who believe that 
the policy of utilizing yards that are properly equipped for the 
purpose of building ships, so as to hold in check the rapacity of 
the shipbuilding trusts, are not willing to continue a system of 
cost-keeping by which general yard maintenance shall be 
charged against construction of ships. 

I desire to call attention to one other thing in connection with 
this statement. I do so that Members may not think I am 
attempting to mislead them. The figures I use here are taken 
from the reports of the Paymaster General for the various 
years; and I have had this diagram worked out on squares by 
a man who is an expert in this method of indicating cost, so 
as to illustrate fully the effect of this method of cost keeping 
against work being done at the navy yards. 

Just to show how much yard maintenance has increased by 
reison of new work being done, I have taken one particular 
year, and I shall put the figures in the Recorp, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding. For 1903 the cost of yard maintenance 
in the Brooklyn yard was $1,319,302, and the work on the 
Connecticut was then commenced.. In 1908 the cost was 
$1,895,945. In 1908 there was no ship under construction for 
most of the time. The average annual increase cost of mainte- 
nance of yard during that period was $115,215. : 

The actual cost of maintenance of yard in 1905, when the 
maximum amount of work was being done on a new ship, was 
$1.573,704. Calculating the increase by the average annual in- 
crease the cost should be $1,560,338; so that the actual increase 
in maintenance during that period was $13,704. I might say 
that I have on my desk the instructions issued by the Secretary 
of the Navy regarding the new system of cost, and in it the 
statement is made that the object of this system is not for the 
purpose of ascertaining the commercial cost of doing work in 
the yard, but for the purpose of charging the cost of the work 
to the proper appropriations. 

In making a comparison between what it will cost to do the 
work in the yard and what it will cost the Government by con- 
tract, the important thing is to find out what the actual cost 
of doing the work in the yards is. Under these instructions 
issued by the department the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
this statement is made: 

By the introduction of this system it is not the intention to obtain 
the actual cost of the work from a commercial standpoint, but to more 


„ distribute the expenditure to the appropriations as defined by 
W. 


Under that method I find that the actual commercial cost of 
the work has not been ascertained, but its sole object has been 
to distribute the cost to the proper appropriations. It is now 
asserted upon the figures so compiled that doing the work in 
the yards will cost so much more than to do the work by con- 
tract. 

In 1902 the first modern ship was built by a navy-yard or- 
ganization. It had never built one before, it had no organiza- 
tion, it had to find its own equipment, it had to gather its force, 
and it had to discipline its force to do the work. It built in 
competition with private yards a ship which the figures show 
cost $400,000 or $500,000 more than the ship built by contract. 
After nine years, during which it had been continually engaged 
in building ships, during which time it turned out a ship which 
Sir William White, the great naval architect of Great Britain, 
said was turned out more rapidly than any ship ever before 
was turned off the ways, when a record never equaled was 
made, it is now asserted that instead of there being a difference 
of 6 and a fraction per cent between the cost of building a ship 
in a Government yard and by contract, and although the pri- 
vate contractor is now penalized by having his force work eight 
instead of 10 hours a day, the department has the effrontery to 
attempt to demonstrate that it will cost more than 30 per cent 
more to construct a ship in a Government yard than by 
contract. 

If that is the result of the new system of putting the yards 
under military control, if that is the result of a system of put- 
ting line officers in charge of great industrial organizations and 
to supervise the expending of millions of money in building and 
repairing ships, it is time that system was changed and the 
work was put in control of men educated and trained to do ef- 
fective work in such establishments. So far as I am concerned, 
this system of keeping costs which results in misleading and 
deceiving Members of Congress and the public as to what can 
be accomplished by the Government must stop. Gen. Crozier 
testified before the Committee on Appropriations at this session 
that the Government factory manufactures powder, and he 
includes in the items which he charges against the cost not only 
interest on the money invested in the plant, not only an allow- 
ance for insurance, but also an allowance for depreciation, and 


with all of these items taken into account it does not cost the 
Government more than 56 cents a pound to manufacture powder 
for the Army. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBERTS] remembers 
the desperate fight that was made only two or three years ago 
to prevent the reduction of the cost of powder for the Navy 
from 633 cents a pound to 61 cents a pound; yet, including all 
the items mentioned, Gen. Crozier manufactures powder for 4 
or 5 cents a pound less than we obtain it by contract. He fur- 
ther stated that in the arsenals at Springfield and Rock Island, 
including interest on investment, insurance, and depreciation, he 
manufactures rifles from $15 to $18 apiece, which he asserts 
could not be obtained by contract under from $22 to $25 apiece. 
Then why is it, with these magnificently equipped plants, it is 
not possible to compete with the private establishments in the 
work that is done for the Navy Department? What is the 
matter with the system? What is the matter with those in 
charge of it? 

It seems to me as though they were attempting to make im- 
possible the utilization of these plants and are deliberately striy- 
ing to demonstrate to Congress what is not a fact, that this work 
can not be done efficiently and economically by the Government, 
with resulting benefit and advantage to the shipbuilding com- 
bine, which for many years had the Government at its mercy 
and never put down the price of ships or never built them 
within the time fixed, or even within three years of the. 
time fixed, until Congress authorized this competition 
through its own yards, and thus brought the private yards 


to time. I am in favor of keeping them where we now have 
them. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I know the gentleman desires to be emi- 
nently fair—— 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Absolutely fair. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In his discussion of the proposition, and I 
want to ask him if he is not aware that under the decision of 
the Attorney General the Navy Department can not include in 
its estimate of cost certain items that commercial organizations 
always figure in when they estimate the cost of their 
products? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know this, that an opinion was ren- 
dered by the Attorney General last spring, and as a result of 
it, although on the building of the Connecticut they charged 
up to the ship the pay of the officers who were stationed at the 
yard and were in any way, however slight, connected with the 
work, they have since been prohibited by law from doing so. 
But they now charge up under this system all repairs in the 
different shops not exceeding $100 to the cost of the ship in- 
stead of to the cost of maintaining the plant, and just as long 
as they do not require an expenditure for any one item more 
than $100 the cost is taken from the yard maintenance and 
charged to the appropriation for the repair of ships and con- 
struction. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman does not mean all repairs are 
charged up; only a proportion of them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Practically all, unless they exceed $100. 
At first the limit was $25, but it did not make a sufficiently 
good showing, and so the limit was increased to $100. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman made reference to the grad- 
ual and steady increase in the cost of maintenance not only in 
the Brooklyn yard 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In all the yards. 

Mr. ROBERTS. But in four other yards. I want to ask the 
gentleman if it is not true that between 1903 and 1908 the 
Brooklyn yard and all the important yards in the country re- 
ceived large additions to their plants in the way of buildings, 
wharves, piers, and machinery, and that the increase of the 
Navy was correspondingly large, necessitating a natural and 
steady increase in the cost of maintenance of the navy 
yards. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not criticizing that increase. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And will not the gentleman admit that 
whether a battleship or any other craft is built in one of these 
navy yards, the general increase of the Navy, the general in- 
crease in the plant there, will bring about that constant and 
steady increase in the cost of maintenance? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly; and the natural increase in 
the cost of maintenance—the fixed charges—should be included 
in the general maintenance account and not unloaded on the 
cost of the ship. 

Mr. ROBERTS. So that the argument that the cost of main- 
tenance has steadily increased has no bearing whatever on the 
rest of the argument of the cost of a battleship. I will agree 
with his facts but not with his conclusions. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. One minute 


Mr. MANN. I just wanted to know how much more time 
the gentleman wanted. I did not know whether the gentleman 
had finished his statement or not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to ask the-gentleman from New York 
a question or two when he finishes his statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Here are these plants. They are 
equipped to do a certain amount of work. It is immaterial 
whether they do the maximum or minimum amount of work, 
there are certain fixed charges regardless of the amount of work 
done. I insist that up to the maximum capacity of the plant 
work can be done—not beyond the maximum capacity—with- 
out increasing the fixed charges, but the fixed charges should 
not be prorated against the cost of the ship. R 

Mr. ROBERTS. Right there—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Therefore, while these yards are being 
utilized for repair work and not utilized to their maximum 
capacity, new construction put in so as to utilize them up to 
their full capacity does not necessitate additional fixed charges. 
The fixed charges are not increased, but the yards are utilized 
more economically and efficiently. Under these circumstances 
it is unfair to charge against the new construction any of the 
fixed charges. Under this new system, however, the fixed 
charges have been prorated against new construction in pro- 
portion to the labor roll for the new construction with the 
labor roll and repair work. Many times 50 per cent of the 
labor engaged in the yard is working on a ship, and by pro- 
rating 50 per cent of them to the cost of the ship the apparent 
cost is increased very materially. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is criticizing the present cost 
and accounting system in the Navy Department. I want to ask 
the gentleman if it is within his knowledge that when the 
Connecticut. was built in the Brooklyn yard a considerable ad- 
dition to her cost was made without its appearing on the ac- 
counts which were being kept of the cost of that ship? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall discuss that matter. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In other words, under the old plan, when 
there was no cost accounting system and only general stores, 
it is stated there were taken something like $200,000 out of 
general stores and put in the Connecticut and no carge was 
made against the appropriation for the Connecticut. That is 
impossible under the present system, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That statement is thoroughly inaccu- 
rate. The gentleman from Massachusetts has probably read 
the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy; but if the gentle- 
man will turn to the statement of Paymaster Gen. Rogers 
made last year before the Senate committee, when he said that, 
although supplies were taken from general stores, every arti- 
cle was charged to the cost of the ship, he will realize his 
error. Not only that, these articles did not amount to $200,000, 
but they amounted to $81,000. 

Not only that, but the Secretary of the Navy telegraphed to 
the Brooklyn yard in December and a very exhaustive examina- 
tion was made, and he found out that every article taken from 
general stores was charged against the cost of the ship. The 
gentleman misunderstands what Paymaster Gen. Rogers com- 
plained about. This was his complaint. He said that when 
the limit of cost had been fixed for certain work in the navy 
yard it was possible under the old system to spend the amount 
of money fixed in the limit of cost and then practically to in- 
crease the limit of cost by taking certain articles from the 
general supply fund, but every article taken from the general 
supply fund for the Connecticut was charged to the Connecticut 
and was within the sum authorized to be spent on the Connect- 
icut, and it was all within the limit of cost fixed for the ship. 
I know that the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy can 
be read and a mistaken notion of what was done obtained. It 
demonstrates as conclusively as any statement ever made that 
he was not as familiar with what he was talking about as he 
should have been. 

I have the hearing here, and I can turn to the pages where the 
testimony appears and I can demonstrate it to the satisfaction 
of anybody who listens to it. Let me read some of the testi- 
mony, so that there will be no misunderstanding, as long as that 
question has been asked. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman 
from New Jersey is looking that up for me I shall read some- 
thing else. The Navy Department has overproved its case. It 
has proved too much. It has proved in one instance that it cost 
more to do work in navy yards than it does by contract, and 
in another instance it demonstrates that the yards do work 
more cheaply than it can be done by contract, although they do 
more difficult work. 

There were certain castings required for the battleship 
Florida, now under construction in the yard. Anybody who 


will listen to this statement, furnished by the department itself, 
and then prove that it costs more to do work in the yards than 
to have it done by private contract will confer a favor upon me. 
This statement is made both by Admiral Leutze, the com- 
mandant of the yard, and it also appears in a letter written 
by the aid on matériel. 
With rd to the questi f = hich 1 £ — 
—— 9 anaes the — bs 3 — that 
am of Philadelphia, bid for 
tain itemized 558 rough-machined, a total of 843,700 f. o. b. at 
Philadelphia. This bid was qualified by a statement that the firm 
could pot assume responsibility if the castings were made in two 
ieces, which would, moreover, very greatly have increased the amount 


id. 

The total aggregate cost of performing this identical work at this 
pma made in the more dificult and more expensive manner incident 

two instead of four pieces, rough-machined, was $42,420.81, indica- 
ting a sav to the Government of $1,271.19 plus the freight charges 
from Philadelphia, and with the great advantage of having the castings 
made in two pieces. 

Here it is demonstrated by the department that it does work 
in a more difficult manner, in a way that a private contractor 
would not guarantee it for $1,200, plus the freight, less than 
the private contractor would do it in a less expensive and less 
difficult manner. If that be true regarding these particular 
castings, if it be true of the separate items upon which we can 
get exact information, why is it possible there should be any 
difference in any other work done there? How does the depart- 
ment explain it? This great increase in the apparent cost of 
building the ships in the Government yard is explainable only 
by the fact that against the cost of the ship there are charged 
over $900,000 of the fixed charges of the yard which do not 
belong to the ship. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I notice by the diagram that 
there were no battleships being made at the navy yard in 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Practically there was no work being 
done in 1908. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. The question I want to ask 
is this: Was it not due to the fact that no battleship was being 
built at that time that the organization was injured and created 
a greater expense for the building of future battleships than 
would have been the case if an organization could have been 
maintained throughout? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To some extent. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts and for 
the information of the committee, I wish to say that in the 
beginning of his testimony Secretary Meyer before the Naval 
Committee made a statement which would indicate that some 
general stores were used in the construction of the Connecticut 
which were not accounted for. 

Paymaster Gen. Rogers, before the Senate Naval Commit- 
tee on April 5, 1910—and his statement is found on page 398 of 
the hearings—makes this statement: 


It would apply to anything that is done in a yard. I will tell you 
something else that actually occurred. The battleship Connecticut, 
built at New York Navy Yard, had in her construction over $100,000 
of these very stores I am talking about—common, general stock— 


charged to her, but nothing in mone id for it. 8 Con 
allowed $7,000,000 to build that shi A y spent the $7,000,000 out 


of the “increase of the Navy,” and then they took what they could find 
in the storehouse, and what they did find in the storehouse amounted to 
over $100,000, which was never paid for by the appropriation that built 
the ship. It was added to her cost in reporting it, but there is an 
opinion that it was then legal to do that. 


So that, so far as the Connecticut is concerned, every article 
taken from the general stores and issued to the Connecticut 
was charged against the construction of the ship and is reported 
in the total cost of the ship. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman will agree with me that there 
was $100,000 worth of goods that went into that ship, in addi- 
tion to what was charged up, or in addition to what was pro- 
vided for by Congress to build that ship? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Let the gentleman read, at page 330 of the 
testimony, where the Secretary of the Navy says that. 

I have also an extract from the hearings in which Paymaster 
Gen, Rogers says it was $100,000, and the question was, “ That 
is in addition to the $500,000?” And he said, Yes, sir; that 
is in addition to the $500,000.” 

Now, if you turn to Admiral Rogers’s own statement you 
will see that that $100,000 was taken out of general common 
stores and charged against the cost of the Connecticut, but noth- 
ing was put back to cover the.cost of the goods, so that 
heli that $100,000 in addition gone into the cost of the Con- 
nect > 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The gentleman is in the same con- 


dition of mind as the Secretary of the Navy, I think I know 
what Admiral Rogers was complaining about. Admiral Rogers 
was complaining that if they took articles from the general 
stores and used them on certain work, they did not take the 
money appropriated for that work and use it in replacing the 
stores. But there is nothing, and the gentleman can not find 
any statement by anybody who knew anything about it, that 
will bear out his contention, but on the contrary if he will 
search further he will find not only the statement I have read 
by Admiral Rogers but the statement by Admiral Watt, the 
Chief Constructor of the Navy, transmitting the correspondence 
from the navy yard in Brooklyn, in which he admits that every 
item of the cost of the Connecticut in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
was charged against her, and that her total cost was inside the 
limit of cost, 

Mr. ROBERTS. Let me read a minute more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Do not read from the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am about to read from Admiral Rogers, 
page 329. He first says, as to these vessels authorized by Con- 
~ gress to be built in the navy yard, that the cost should be met 
presumptively by the appropriation, “ Increase of the Navy.“ or 
rather by three appropriations, “ Construction and machinery,” 
“Increase of the Navy,” and “Armor and armament.” Then 
he says that the $100,000 that was taken out of general common 
stores was charged against the cost of building the Connecticut, 
but that the $100,000 that they represented was not taken out 
of the appropriation for “Increase of the Navy,” under which 
appropriation the Connecticut was built, so that the appropria- 
tion, “ Increase of the Navy,” by reason of taking the common 
general stores to the value of $100,000, was $100,000 greater 
than it should have been. Now it is a quibble to say that it 
went into the cost of building that ship because that $100,000 
represented by the common general stores was not charged up 
to any appropriation, and the appropriation to which the cost 
of the Connecticut should have been charged was $100,000 
greater, to be used for some other purpose, by reason of taking 
this amount out of the general stores. Those are the facts in 
regard to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The appropriation for “ Increase of the 
Navy,” construction work, is available not only for work done 
on a ship in the navy yard, but it is available also for meeting 
payments coming due on account of construction by con- 
tract. 

Mr. ROBERTS. No; the appropriation is for a particular 
thing; not for repairs or anything like that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The fact is that there was expended a 
certain amount of money, and there were used certain stores, 
and the combination of both made up the total cost of the 
Connecticut, and it is within the limit of cost. 

I will add just one thing else. This question came up in the 
Naval Committee this session and it was supposed then that 
something remarkable had been discovered, but it turned out 
to be a mare’s-nest. Let me read this letter: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. C., December 81, 1910. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY : 

1. Referring to your memorandum of the 29th instant, directing the 
furnishing of all available information showing amount and value of 
stores from common general stock, or other stores, used in the con- 
struction of the U. S. S. Connecticut at the navy yard, New York, and 
which were not renh fe to the cost of her construction, I respectfully 
report that the records of this bureau do not indicate that any stores 
from common general stock, or other stores, were used in the construc- 
tion of the U. S. S. Connecticut at the navy yard, New York, which 
were not charged to the cost of her construction. 

2. The commandant at the navy yard, New York, has been com- 
municated with, and his reply is quoted hereinafter as follows: 

“All stores drawn from common general stock and all other sources 
for use in building Connecticut were charged against her 1 

. Warr. 


But if you will read the testimony of the Secretary of the 
Navy the only inference that can be drawn is that, in addition 
to the reported cost of the Connecticut, there were certain 
articles from the general stores used but not charged, which 
is not a fact; and in view of these statements I wish to say that 
until they get a system of cost keeping which will show the 
commercial cost of doing work in these yards I am opposed to 

this present system, which permits reports so misleading as 
have been made to this House in this session of Congress. 

It may be interesting to the House to have the opinion of 
disinterested observers sufficiently removed from the scene to 
be impartial. I have here an extract from an article in Shiff 
Bau, a technical magazine published in Germany, in its issue for 
January, 1911. 


After quoting from an article in the Army and Navy Reg- 
ister stating that the limit of cost for the Florida would be 
exceeded and would be about 50 per cent in excess of the cost 
of the Utah, building at the New York Shipbuilding Co., and 
that this does not include some operating costs, which would 
bring the excess from 65 to 75 per cent, it says: 

In Germany the Government navy yards build at noticeably less cost 
than the private works. 

-The reason for the great differences in costs in America under the 
administration of Secretary of the Navy Meyer is not clear without 
further particulars. - 

Previous to this time the New York Navy Yard built at a cost of 
only 10 per cent in excess of private yards. The Marine Review at- 
tributes the present remarkably uneconomical construction to the oper- 
ations of the new system of administration introduced by the Secretary 
of the Navy, which reduces the importance of the control of the prac- 
tical officers. 

It is interesting to note that for one of the two 27,000-ton battle- 
ships (New York or Teras) which will be built at a Government yard, 
because of the eight-hour ag gee on account of the increased displace- 
ment there is asked $7,000. „ which is $1,000,000 more than Congress 
ee iat . more than the Newport News works requires for 

e er 8 

What has tenn unheard of in any country for a long 
pened in America—namely, only one company bid, al 
0 > 

The conclusion of the press is almost unanimous that the reason for 
this is to be found in the hostile attitude of Secretary Meyer to the 
perian administrator, but the Secretary's administration is flatter- 
ngly approved in the accounts of the military service Ban outer 

n this past proposal the firms asked to bid undoubtedly united. 

The Newport News yard has come within the limit of $6,000,000 set 
by Congress by a bid of $5,970,000. Comparing with the cost of the 

tah, of 23,000 tons ips oan eae building at the Fore River Co. (on 
the basis of tonnage), the ks of ihe Newport News works for the 
present 27,000-ton ship should be $4,600,000 and not $5,970,000, with- 
out consideration of the eight-hour workday. 

The diference of $1,470,000 may well be expected to be divided 
among the different American shipbuilding companies. 


So that the opinion entertained by many in this country that 
there is a combination among the shipbuilding concerns in the 
United States upon Government contracts is shared by keen 
observers in other countries. The way to smash the combina- 
tion is to keep alive Government-yard competition. It will pre- 
vent the Government being put into the clutches of the trust, 
from which it only escaped a few years ago. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the gentleman a few 
questions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEEKS. What items are included in the maintenance 
charges at the navy yards? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The cost of maintaining dry docks that 
this ship could not get into after it is built; tugs, lighting the 
yards, paying the streets, repairing the buildings, repairs of 
machinery and equipment. The figures included in this charge 
for general maintenance include repair of buildings, offices, 
shops, machinery, yard tugs, and the pay of clerks, draftsmen, 
messengers, watchmen, and items of that character. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would not the maintenance charges be af- 
fected as materially by repair work going on in the yards as by 
new construction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Somewhat, but these yards have a cer- 
tain capacity, and if they are not utilized to their full capacity, 
a certain fixed charge for maintenance goes on, and merely 
doing more work does not very largely, if at all, increase, as 
the department would have us infer, the maintenance charges. 
But what the department has been doing is this: Suppose this 
yard has a capacity to employ about 6,000 men economically. Cer- 
tain fixed charges go on, regardless of whether there are 2,000 or 
6,000 men employed. They have about 3,000 men employed in 
doing repair work. They are able to do the maximum amount 
of work possible on a new ship with 3,000 additional men em- 
ployed. Then in this system of cost keeping they charge 50 
per cent of the fixed charges against the cost of the ship. It 
is no wonder that the apparent cost of the ship amazes and 
paralyzes men when they look at it. 

Mr. WEEKS. In determining whether the maintenance 
charge is fair or not, ought you not to include in your con- 
sideration all classes of work that are going on at that yard? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS, The maintenance charges are kept in the same 
way at all the yards, are they not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have certain watchmen in the 
yard, and they have the same number of watchmen whether a 
ship is being built or not. They are necessary to watch the 
property; and the fact that 50 per cent of the money being 
expended for labor in a yard is being expended in the construc- 
tion of a ship is no reason why they should charge 50 per cent 
of the watchmen against the cost of the ship. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is not the reason that the maintenance charges 
are so much higher in the four yards referred to than in the 


time has hap- 
others failing 
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New York yard because there is more work being done at the 
New York than at other yards? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. This upper line represents the a te main- 
tenance at the four yards, which is a little over $2,000,000. 
That would average a little over $500,000 apiece for main- 
tenance. In the New York yard it started at $1,300,000 in 1903 
and ran up to $1,800,000 in 1909, due, I suppose, to the fact that 
the New York yard does perhaps 70 per cent of all the work 
done at all the yards. 

Mr. WEEKS. Are the charges kept the same at all the 

? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. The same items, in the same manner? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. All this discussion has not been on the point of 
order, and I wish to discuss it for a few moments; but before 
doing so I would like to say a few words as to the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr, MANN. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The point of order has been reserved, and there 
has been considerable time used in discussing it. Can not we 
make some arrangement as to what time the gentleman wants 
so that it will not be wasted by interruptions? 

Mr. FOSS. I only want a short time. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that if the gentleman gives his time 
to answering questions that do not pertain to this matter his 
time may be limited by the point of order being made. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words 
about the cost-accounting system. The statement of the gen- 
tleman from New York only goes to show how much more it 
costs to build a ship in the navy yard than by private 
contract. 

In 1902 when we built the Connecticut in the New York Navy 
Yard there was a difference in the cost of construction of the 
Connecticut and the sister ship Louisiana of about $400,000, 
That represented the difference in the cost of labor and 
material and did not take into consideration, the indirect 
charges of the navy yards, such as power, shop, and general 
expense. It simply represented the difference in material and 
labor. 

To-day we have a cost-accounting system by which there is 
charged up certain indirect charges which are proper to charge 
against the battleship when in the process of construction. Last 
year when I asked the House to vote an appropriation for this 
cost-aceounting system I expected that we would have a system 
by which we could compare the cost of building a battleship in 
a Government yard with the cost of building it in a private yard. 
But this cost-accounting system which we have to-day will not 
permit that. In my judgment, it does not go far enough. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] complains that it 
goes too far; but, in my judgment, it does not go far enough. It 
excludes a great many things which in a private shipyard 
would be taken into consideration. That will be evident to 
every one of you when I state that under the present cost- 
accounting system the following things are excluded and not 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSS. I can not yield now. First, officers’ salaries 
that would be included in the cost at a private concern in ar- 
riving at the actual cost is excluded in this cost-accounting sys- 
tem; second, the clerical force is excluded; third, draftsmen are 
excluded; fourth, leaves of absence are excluded; fifth, holidays 
are excluded; sixth, expenses in handling and testing stores are 
excluded; seventh, depreciation is excluded; eighth, fire insur- 
ance is excluded; ninth, interest on the money invested is ex- 
eluded; tenth, taxes are excluded; eleyenth, repairs over $100 
are excluded. 

I say that all of these things would be included in every cost- 
accounting system in every private establishment in this coun- 
try. In the navy-yard cost of work these things are excluded, 
so that this cost-accounting system the gentleman complains of 
is favorable to his contention for building ships in the navy 
yards. If all of these things had been included in a real cost- 
accounting system by which we could compare ships built in 
Government navy yards and those built by private concerns, 
there would be, in my judgment, $500,000 more of indi- 
rect charges which should have gone into the cost of the 
building of the Florida. So much for the cost-accounting 
system. 

Now, the question on the point of order is pending, and I 
desire to direct the attention of the Chair to that for a moment. 


I call the attention of the Chair to the language in the proviso 
inserted in the naval bill of last year: 


Provided further, That in fixing the cost of work under the various 
naval ap riations, the direct and indirect charges Incident thereto 
shall be included in such cost: And provided further, That the 
of and Accounts shall keep the money accounts of the Naval 
Estab. t in such manner as to show such charges and shall report 
the same annually for the information of Congress. 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, this question is, of course, 
preparatory and leading up to a later question as to whether the 
committee is to concur in the provision of the bill that takes 
away the battleship that is being built in the New York yard, 
and shall affect the eight-hour law or not. I do not wish to 
take any extensive time at this moment, but I would request 
gentlemen who wish to look into this in extenso to take up the 
discussion that occurred last year when this question was before 
the committee. The committee was then given warning by 
members of the Naval Committee that just the situation that 
has now arisen would arise, and the gentlemen on this side who 
insisted that the views of the Naval Committee should be over- 
ridden have the trouble on their hands now because they over- 
rode the Naval Committee. It was then pointed out that the 
eight-hour law is a wise objective. It was then pointed out that 
the navy yard, in order to be efficient as a great military or- 
ganization when war comes, must be maintained in an efficient 
condition in time of peace, and that for such maintenance it is 
necessary not only to have the usual repairs on vessels under 
repair, but a reasonable amount of construction; and an at- 
tempt was made to show where we could accomplish all 
of this business without sacrificing too much in expense and 
ae the highest and best interests of the Gov- 
ernmen 


The navy yard was not ready then to take up the construction 
of the ship. The country was not ready then, either North or 
South, in our shipbuilding yards to adopt in toto the eight-hour 
law. A proposition that if you are going to make the eight 
hour mandatory you ought to allow a yard to build two ships 
instead of one was brought to the attention of Congress, so that 
if the private yards went at once on the eight-hour basis it would 
have work that would take up most of its facilities. Congress 
rushed into these two propositions to hasten the building of 
another Dreadnought at New York before they were ready, and 
to hasten the universal adoption of the eight-hour law, irrespec- 
tive of the cost it might entail, and that is the reason why we 
are in the present dilemma. For my part, I am in favor of 
developing the navy yard. I am in favor of a reasonable 
amount of construction being maintained at first-class navy 
yards. I am in favor of the eight-hour law not only in Govern- 
ment yards, but in its extension as far as Government work 
goes to every contract that is made with the Government, and 
in fact I am in favor of all the Government influence being used 
to extend the general adoption of the eight-hour law; but that 
is a reasonable procedure, to bring about any given change of 
such magnitude, and I hope that this time when we get to the 
question itself Members will be very careful in their votes as to 
what shall prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order made? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION. 


tice seamen dis- 
on medical survey, with subsistence and transfers en route, or 

cash in lieu thereof; transportation of sick or insane enlisted men and 

apprentice seamen to hospi 

or cash in lieu thereof; apprehension and delivery of deserters 

stragglers, and for railway guides and other expenses incident to trans- 

portation, „400. 


Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 20, after the word “ dollars,” add: 

“Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereafter authorized to 
tra: to their homes er places of enlistment, as he may desi te, 
cxpause of such transports tien shall be paid cut we any mosey thet 
ex of su on out of any money 
may be to the credit the enlisted man when Ginebarged: where there 
is no such money the expense shal! be paid out of money received from 
fines and forfeitures imposed by naval court-martial.” 
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Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
that. 

Mr. KELIHER. Will the gentleman reserve that for just a 
moment? 

Mr. FOSS. At this stage of the session I do not think we 
ought to reserve points of order. 

Mr. KELIHER. If the gentleman will give me just one 
minute. 

Mr. FOSS. Very well. 

Mr. KELIHER. We have already passed an act which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to transport to their 
homes discharged naval prisoners. He may use his discretion 
as to whether he will provide them transportation to their homes 
or not when they are discharged from the naval prisons. When 
that proviso was written into the law, and it is now law, we 
failed to include within its provisions men discharged from the 
naval service by court-martial. The result to-day is that en- 
listed men who are tried for breach of the naval regulations, 
court-martialed and discharged, there is no provision in the law 
that authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to send them home, 
and this merely broadens the provision of the law we have 
enacted, and which should be broadened to include this class of 
men. Now, I trust the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] wili 
not press the point of order. I have not had time to confer 
with him; if I did, I am sure he would not. This merely pro- 
vides that enlisted men from the service be treated 
as we treat naval prisoners. Men who are discharged the 
service, who have not been sentenced to serve time in a 
nayal prison, surely are entitled to the same treatment as men 
who have served time in a nayal prison. The Secretary of the 
Navy should be empowered to send a man home who has not 
committed as great a breach of regulations but has been court- 
martialed and discharged in a strange city, penniless and 
likely to become a charge upon the locality in which he 
is dumped. I trust the chairman will withdraw his point of 
order. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on his point of order. 

Mr. FOSS. I must insist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pone 25.000. work in the development of aviation for naval 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. The other day, when the committee was 
considering the Army appropriation bill, we appropriated 
$125,000 for a similar purpose. Wherein is it necessary to 
have additional experimental work in connection with the 
Navy? 

Mr. DAWSON. If the gentleman has examined the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Navy and also kept track of cur- 
rent events, he would 

Mr. STAFFORD. I try to keep track of current events. 

Mr. DAWSON. He would have seen an article in regard to 
Aviator Ely, who has made some experiments in aviation in 
connection with the Navy that have been of vast and far-reach- 
ing importance. That is, he has demonstrated by means of these 
heavier-than-air machines they can not only start from the 
deck of a ship, but they can also alight on a deck of a ship 
after making a voyage in the air. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall that experiment, and with that 
yaluable information I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval Hoi Philadelphia, Pa.: One secretary, $1,600; 1 foreman 
mechanic, $1,5 1 seta ri pare of grounds, at $ 20; 1 steward, at 

20; 1 store laborer, at $ ; 1 matron, at $420; 1 beneficiaries” at- 
tendant, at $240; Bs cook, at $480; 1 assistant cook, at $360; 1 
assistant cook, at . chief laundress, at $216; 5 laundresses, at 
$192 each; 5 scrubbers, at $192 each; ead waitress, at $216; 8 
waitresses, a 192 each; 1 kitchen SER at $240; 8 laborers, at 

aon each ; 1 stable keeper and driver, at $360; 1 master at arms, at 

2 house corporals, at $i each ; r, at $360; 1 ter, 
24 8840; 1 painter, at 8846; 1 engineer for elevator and machinery, 
$720; 3 ‘laborers, a at $3 each; three laborers, at $300 each; total for 
employees, $18,8 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order, and I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a 
question. At the beginning of the paragraph there is one secre- 


tary, $1,600; one foreman mechanic, $1,500. Was that paid last 


year out of the Treasury? 
Mr. FOSS. No; this is out of pay miscellaneous, 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Out of the pension fund? 
Mr. FOSS. You mean the whole thing? 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes. 
Mr. FOSS. Yes. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 


Ordnance and ordnance stores: For procuring, 8 5 
and handling ordnance material; f for the armament of ps; for fu 
material, and labor to be used in the general work of the Ordnance 
Department ; for furniture at naval magazines, torpedo stations, and 
roving ground; for maintenance of the proving ground and powder 
actory, and for target practice, and for pay of p eag clerical, draft- 
ing, inspection, and messenger service in navy yards, na naval stations, snd 
naval magazines: Provided, That the sum to — id out of this ap 
priation under the direction of the Secre be Navy for che 
clerical, drafting, inspection, watchmen, an Lee. service in navy 
— naval stations, and naval AAA for the ñscal year endin vided. 
une 30, 1912, shall not exceed 425,000. In all, $5,500,000: Provide 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the urchase 
of shells or 1 except for shells or projectiles purchased in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of proposals submitted by the 
Secretary 1 the Navy to all the manufacturers of shells and projectiles 
and A gain ds received in accordance with the terms and requirements 
of suc 85 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I beg to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ed, That $350,000 
purchase or manufacture of shell of such 3.880 po design as will 
under tested gun pressures of not less than 30,000 pounds square in 
explosive charges of not less than 150 pounds weight of either the ex- 
plosive now in use in the naval service or of explosive gelatin.” 


Mr. MANN. I make a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HOBSON. Does the gentleman wish me to state the 
point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Alabama briefly. 

Mr. HOBSON. I can show the Chair, if he wili permit, a 
similar ruling last year in the case of an amendment requiring 
a battleship to be built at a navy yard. My amendment simply 
puts a limitation upon the expenditure of an appropriation 
similar to an amendment last year to ‘the paragraph for ord- 
nance experiments, which prescribed that those experiments 
should include the use of high explosives and also the test of 
armor-piercing projectiles at long ranges, specifying the ranges 
and the conditions of the test. The point of order was carefully 
considered at the time and was not sustained. I will refer the 
Chairman to page 4587 of the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Can the gentleman tell us where the same item 
appears in this bill? 

Mr. HOBSON. It appears in this bill under the head of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores instead of experiments, and it is a 
limitation 

Mr. MANN. What page and line? 

Mr. HOBSON. We do not repeat that particular provision 
this year, rather that particular amendment. If the gentleman 
will turn over his bill he will see under the head of experiments 
the same allowance of $100,000. At that point, I think, an 
amendment could also come in, but it is in order in one of 
those places, for the simple reason, Mr. Chairman, that it places 
a limitation upon an appropriation provided for in that section, 
an appropriation for ammunition and ordnance supplies, which 
includes projectiles of various kinds. 

This simply provides that $350,000 of the money provided 
shall be expended in a certain way. It shall be expended for 
shells of certain specifications, the paragraph itself providing 
for shells. So that there is no new legislation, there is no new 
law, but only a limitation upon the appropriation made under ex- 
isting law. Of course, I could offer this amendment, just as I* 
offered one last year when we came to the question of experi- 
ment, but in that particular case the total amount for experi- 
ment is but $100,000, and this is going to deal with the question 
of purchasing high explosive projectiles. 

Now, I would like to hear from the gentleman who is going 
to make his point of order, if he makes it, on what grounds he 
will do so. 

Mr. MANN. I made the point of order some time ago. I 
thought the gentleman was arguing—— 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman state on what grounds he 
made it? 

Mr. MANN. It is legislation. This is a direction to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to purchase a particular kind of shell. It 
appears, with the authority that he has under the existing law 
to expend the money in reference to that, he now has the au- 
thority to purchase that shell if he wishes to do so. It is not 
at all like the amendment which the gentleman offered last 
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year, and which I hold in my hand. I do not know whether 
the chairman has it or not. I have the amendment which the 
gentleman offered last year. It is an entirely different propo- 
sition. It is not necessary to take the time or detain the House 
to explain it. 

Mr. HOBSON. I think the gentleman could explain to the 
House the difference, because the same discretion was limited 
last year. . 

Mr. MANN. If the Chair has not got the amendment of last 
year, I will be glad to read it to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Horson] refer the Chair to the page of the Recorp on which it 
is found? 

Mr. MANN. I can read the amendment if the Chair desires 
to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the page of 
the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair has not the amend- 
ment which was held in order, let me read it to the Chair, and 
the Chair will rightly distinguish the difference. The amend- 
ment which was offered last year was: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended in 
experiments, unless in the development of 3 projectiles 
and high explosives an attack on heavy turret armor and heavy belt 
armor is made by armor-piercing projectiles at a battle range of not 
less than 8,000 yards and by explosive gelatine, in quantity not less 
than 200 pounds, exploded against a heavy belt armor and heavy turret 
armor on an actual vessel. 

It is an entirely different proposition so far as the point of 
order is concerned. 

Mr. HOBSON. I would like for the gentleman to say where 

it is different. The Secretary had the discretion to carry on 
those experiments all the time, like he has it in his dis- 
cretion now to carry on these; but he did not see fit to carry 
them on. 
Mr. MANN. He had the discretion last year to carry on the 
experiments. He has the discretion now to make the purchase 
and carry on the experiments, and it is in the discretion that 
the gentleman proposes to interfere with absolutely, And there 
was nothing in the item last year that interfered with the Sec- 
retary’s discretion. 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will permit, the very lan- 
guage of it interfered with it by requiring that none of that 
money should be used unless certain definite experiments were 
made, and that was discussed throughout on its merits and held 
in order. 

Mr. MANN. The Secretary need not have expended the 
money in making these experiments unless he chose to do so 
under the amendment of the gentleman last year. It was a pure 
limitation; he need not have expended the money unless he de- 
sired to do so. There was no direction to him to do it. 

Mr. HOBSON. I disagree with the gentleman. The Secre- 
tary, if he need not have expended that money, would not have 
done it, in my judgment; but there was no discretion left to the 
Secretary, and it was so construed by the Secretary. Those ex- 
periments were long in being executed, but it was felt there 
was no discretion left. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the fact that 
that particular paragraph makes an appropriation for certain 
ordnance materials, including shells, and this amendment simply 
requires that a part of that appropriation shall be used for a 
particular kind of shell. This requires that a part of that 
amount shall be used for a particular kind of shell, just as the 
previous one required that in the experiments made there 
should be a limit to certain experiments. But the question 
as to the order of the two is exactly the same. It was ruled 
on then, and I thought, of course, it would be settled then for all 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has not yet 
furnished the Chair with the proceedings on the same point of 
order last year. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 
presented a question which seems to the Chair quite different, 
The Chair would like to consult the Record of last year’s pro- 
ceedings on the point referred to. 

Mr. HOBSON. I thought I had sent it up. But it was very 
clear, Mr. Chairman. It can easily be located in the volume 
there. The Chair will find that the ruling was very clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will give the page or the 
date, or if he will supply any other means of ascertaining the 
proceedings on the point of order, the Chair can consult it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman said it was on page 4587. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the two cases are dif- 
ferent. 


Mr. MANN. It is perfectly patent to anyone, Mr. Chairman, 


that they are different. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, page 4587 is the page given 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise informally. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing reports from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 


BILLS PASSED, 


The SPEAKER. This afternoon, when the House was in 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills on 
the Private Calendar, as the Chair finds, after examination and 
information, two bills were considered and laid aside. They 
were the bill H. R. 18512, for the relief of S. H. Robinson, of 
Allegheny County, Pa., and H. R. 31987, providing for the re- 
leasing of the claim of the United States Government to arpent 
lot No. 44 in the old city of Pensacola, Fla. Right after that, 
it appears that the question of no quorum was raised, and it 
not being ascertained whether there was or was not a quorum, 
the usual call under the rule ensued, and a motion was made 
that the committee rise, and it did rise. Subsequently another 
bill was considered. Now, under a precedent, and perhaps on 
principle as well 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole have leave to report 
those bills to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole House be discharged 
from the consideration of the two bills I have named, and that 
they do pass. I understand there were no amendments. Is 
there objection? 

The bills were ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
were read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mann, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which ‘the bills were severally passed was laid on the table. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, by direction of that committee, reported the bill 
(H. R. 32866) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 2201), ordered to be printed. 

2 MACON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Conry, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Woop of New Jersey, indefinitely, on account of sick- 
ness, 

To Mr. SLAYDEN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the reference of House Document No. 
1361, being a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting the findings of the Court of Claims as to claims of letter 
carriers of Greater New York for additional salary, was changed 
from the Committee on Appropriations to the Committee on 
Claims. s 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session, with Mr. TILsoN in the 
chair, and again took up the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 32212). i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama simply presents a 
limitation upon the discretion of an executive officer, which can 
only be done by legislation, The Chair has looked in vain in the 
paragraph under consideration for any matter there which 
would make the amendment in order, which would not other- 
wise be in order, and therefore the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Insert after line 3, on page 16, the following : S 

“Provided, That no official having any connectión with any steel com- 
pany, or receiving or expecting to receive royalties from any steel com- 

any, shall be permitted to serve on any board charged with 8 


n any way the provisions of this paragraph or of any other paragrap. 
in s bill providing for the expenditure of money.” 


Mr. FOSS, I make a point of order against that amendment, 


1911. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 


point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order and the 
Clerk will read. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp a very clear statement as to high-explosive shells, 
made by Mr. W. S. Isham, of Washington, D. C., before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman [Mr. Rarney] asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objecti6n. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
Tuesday, January E, 1911. 
The committee being in session, Hon. GEORGE.EDMUND Foss ae 
man) presiding, a hearing was accorded to Mr. W. S. Isham, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject of the Isham high-explosive shell. 


STATEMENT OF MR. W. S. ISHAM. 


Mr. IsHam. Mr. Chairman, tacticlans designate the navy as the first 
line of a nation’s defense, the coast fortifications as the second, and 
the mobile army as the third. Theoretically the United States pos- 
sesses all these lines, but in actuality she has merely their shadows, 
which, imitating the form, fail to contain the substance. This is not 
because of any inefficiency in the personnel of the Army or Navy in 
the field or aboard ship, but because of the worthlessness of the mate- 
rial furnished these efficient and brave officers and men by the bureaus 


The first line of defense, the Navy, is 5 


other e 
for war, it is 
ere are certain 

generic 1 of tactics and armament which have come down 


ro 
who 9 he heeded th 


¥ with one or two long-range “ chasers, vanquished 
England's heavy ships, bristling with guns of lesser range. Have th 
lessons kept in view in the design of our warships constructed 
duri the 12 years? Do they possess the elements of mobility 


nition or when the enemy possesses superior gun r. 
hand, a 8 hatever may be her 
armament 


inflicting any injury whatever u 
even reach him 

could destroy our ships. 
reversed and our shi 
sunk another day. g this inefficient 
armament on these cruisers. If no mcre weight was permissible for 
primary battery purposes then single gun installations of 12-inch caliber, 
or preferably 14-inch, should have been employed, and since their 
armor is thin these guns should have been arranged to fire at extreme 
ranges, so that even a faster and more powerful enemy might be dis- 
abled before arriving at an advantageous ition for attack. More- 
over, in the event of damage or accident to them causing a considerable 
reduction of speed, which is an eventuality that occurs frequently in 
even peaceful maneuvers, these cruisers if attacked by some slow battle- 
ship could strike back, which is impossible with present armament. 
If, however, in addition to big-gun batteries they were equipped with 
. shell they would be able to destroy any enemy at the 
extreme range of their guns and therefore could meet him with con- 
fidence. 

These cruisers are the natural protectors of the torpedo and supply 
fleets, Without them the whole “ry is useless. They should there- 
fore be made defensible by giving them a powerful offensive arma- 
ment, otherwise an enemy's fast cruisers mounting 12-inch guns, by 
encircling our fleet, could deprive them of these valuable auxiliaries, 
thereby leaving our battleship fleets to become an easy prey to the 
attack of the to o at night or in a fog. Shall this vital defect in 
our Navy be permitted to stand, because to remedy it would be to recog- 
nize that a mistake had been made in 8 out the absurd recom- 
mendations of the bureaus? Much less should it be deferred because 
of the cost, since the cost of a single new battleship would make these 
10 now inefficient cruisers of greater fighting value than all our battle- 
ship fleets. This brings us to a consideration of the fighting value of 
our battleships. These ships have all been constructed and armed on 
the hypotheses—first, that their 12-inch armor-piercing shell could dis- 
able any ship at ion Se that hits could be scored, and this h the- 
sis was still mainta eå by the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance his 
late testimony before this committee; and second, that outside explo- 


be 
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sive shell from eyen larger guns could not put them out of action. We 
still have the shi but not the es ftp They have been disproven, 
thanks to the initiative and patriotism that brought these points to a 
perua test. Armor penetration, like tual motion and occultism, 
always had its believers, who, once haying become committed to the 
faith, could never renounce it without admitting their previous ignor- 
ance of physical laws. All honest experts in ordnance matters, however, 
have known and u for years that it was absolutely impossible for 
the axis of a rapidly rotating projectile in flight to remain coincident 
with its trajectory, and therefore at long range penetration of thick 
armor piate was impossible. The Russo-Japanese war also demon- 
strated this, and every report, from whatever source, shows that there 
was not a single instance in that war where thick armor plate was 
penetrated, but in this country the influences have been su 
recognition of the fact has been permitted to change the 
construction and armament thereby and since proven to absolutely 
antiquated. In this connection it is significant that the bureaus have 
always, and stili 1 any and all improvements and tests tending to 
overthrow their idol. For example, the test of actual penetration at 
the minimum fighting range. ewise the to has always been 
opposed because its maximum range fixes the minimum battle ran 
compelling the ships to fight at a distance at which it is known the 


country would be much greater to-day were it not for this onl ition. 
possible to score 
etration was 


range at which armor 
poss Elevated stations for spotters were o because such 
positions made it possible to teil with certainty at extreme ranges 
whether a shot struck short or over, and therefore to determine with a 
few shots the correct elevation of the gn for any range. The guns 
aiso have been limited in their range of elevation by the construction 
of their and the turret ports so as to restrict their range. At 
the same time the length of the gun has been increased in the attempt 
to show progress in armor penetration, but the result, which is con- 
cealed from the public has been to cause the guns to become useless by 
erosion after from 50 to 60 shots, which co nds to a short, sharp 
engagement less than an hour and a „ This fact, however, 
has caused no change in the blind adoration of the fetish of armor 
penetration, and ships are now being built to carry more guns to make 
— for their short life, which a y limits the useful life of a battle- 
ship costing $10,000,000 to about one hour and a half, after which 
she is helpless until new guns are placed in her turrets, which would 
ponani not be until after the close of a war under modern conditions. 
e the situation, however, reaches a climax when the fur- 
that as a result of this suicidal gunfire (as shown 

the geese yn War, and which will be determined by the 
atahdin tests when carried out, and which are deferred y to 
prevent the effect on this appropriation bill) no damage whatever will 


result to the enemy. 
On the other hand, at least for the past 12 years, all authorities have 
ell would ry, harm 


zeco that a powerful outside explosive 
a ship when expl g in the water within a distance of 30 or 40 feet, 
but this fact has been concealed from Congress and the public because 
{ts recognition would put an end to the armor-penetration idea with 
its attendant demands for heavy appropriations. It has, therefore, been 
evident for all this time that such shell, without erence to their 
effect when loding in contact with a ship, would put her out of 
action, althou at the maximum range at which a hit could 
be scored. This fact alone should have changed our whole plan of 
construction and armament 12 rs ago, but it did not. Neither did 
the results o with the Isham shell at that time and at later 
dates, which demonstrated conclusively that they would destroy any 
ship against which they might strike on either glancing or normal sur- 
faces. The Japanese, however, not being bound to bureaus, entailed 

licies, or interest, accepted the results which our tests furnished as 
to the value of the Isham shell and turned them to their use in the 


Tsuchima fight with disastrous results for the Russian fleet, and w 
we compelled to oppose her ships, ipped with Isham shell, with our 
own, which are now equipped exa as Russia’s ships were ipped 


with armor-pierc! shell, they would share the same fate. There is 
no Penzance chivalrie in war, and we can not maintain our standing 
as a great power without something more substantial than bluff. 
Therefore our —.— sbould be pes red to fight under ony conditions 
that may be enforced. To fulfill this condition all fig tng —.— 
whether built or in course of construction, of suitable displacemen 
should be provided with one or more guns of at least 12-inch and 
preferably 14-inch caliber, designed to be used with such powder 
pressures as will give them a long life, and arranged to fire high- 
explosive shell at an elevation of 25 degrees, giving them a destructive 
range limited only by visual conditions, or, say, 20,000 yards or more. 

Range finders will give the approximate ran of an enemy, the 
splash and explosion of the high explosive shell will throw up such 
columns of water that spotters aloft could easily determine whether 
they strike short or over, and the range is thus obtained with a few 
shots. To then obtain a destructive hit on or near a battleship at a 
range of 20,000 yards is an easier matter than to hit the regulation 

t at 10,000 yards, because the target offered to shell, having an 
angle of fall of de would be 20 times the size of the regulation 
target, which is now hit with nearly 50 per cent of the shots at a range 
of 0,000 ards. These ships should be provided with large supplies 
of ammunition, which will enable them to fire at and destroy any Rind 
of ship or mine showing itself or known to t and near which a 
shell may be made to strike. This will render them immune from all 
such forms of attack. To understand some of the influences that in the 
past have prevented an honest, unbiased, and fair consideration of this 
matter a synopsis of the record in the case is introduced. 

A little more than 12 years ago I demonstrated on the proving 
grounds at Sandy Hook e safety in the gun and the destructive 
effect against armor plate of the Isham outside high-explosive shell. A 
little later I demonstrated theoretically to the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification, first, that armor-piercing shell could not penetrate armor 
plate at long ranges; second, t outside explosive shell were destruc- 
tive whether exploding against a ship or in the water nearby, and up to 
the maximum range of the gun, as they were not dependent upon 
velocity, and therefore made ble the destruction of an enemy's 
= at a range at which armor-piercing shell were inefficient. 

he owing year the Board of Ordnance and Fortification made in- 
vestigations and carried out tests to establish the facts in my conten- 
tion. A little later Gen. Miles and Maj. I. N. Lewis, respectively, 
president recorder of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, 
appeared before the Fortification Committees of Congress, and, as 
contained in the minutes, stated substantially: First, that armor- 
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piercing shell could not penetrate armor at I range because of the 
gyroscopic movement stored up in the — — resulting from its 
rotation, which, caused it to strike flatwise at lo ranges. Second, 
that the test made by the board against armor plate with the Isham 
shell had clearly shown that it would destroy any battleship up to the 
maximum ove of the gun, and it was recognized by authorities, as 
expressed in Abbott's formula, that it would also destroy a ship if 
exploding in the water within 30 or 40 feet. They also showed t 
such shell did not aire high E pressure and therefore obviated 
the rapid erosion of the which resulted when employing the ex- 
cessive pressures requir by armor-piercing shell. They further- 
more showed that the tests of the Isham shell and its method of sub- 
dividing the charge, which might be increased indefinitely, made the 
shell perfectly safe under any required conditions. Congress there- 
upon passed an item for the purchase of the rights for using this shell. 
and if the War Department had given this matter fair and unbia 

consideration, this count: would have been saved several hundreds 
of millions of dollars which have been wasted in the meanwhile be- 
cause of the attempt to overthrow the truth as expressed by Gen. 
Miles and Maj. Lewis. The record in this case is very interesting. 
The 8 of Capt. Crozier to be Chief of Ordnance and the 
use of his disappearing ge carriage were both opposed by Senator 
EON — — was urging the correctness and importance to the country 
of my claims. 

But Gen. Crozier's relations with the Bethlehem Steel Co., shown 
by the investigation, did not prevent his appointment, neither did the 
fact that three-fourths of the coast-defense officers disapprove of his 
gun carriage prevent him from being placed and retained until the pres- 
ent time in a position where he prevents the fair consideration of all 
matters conflicting with his interests or opinions. The late Hon. Fran- 
cis Cushman, in a letter to the Secretaty of War, in showing the bias 
and 8 that entered into the treatment of my interests by Gen. 
Crozier and his assistants, stated, among other matters, that Capt. 
Wheeler, of the department, had 8 cozened this Government 
out of about $17,000 through his interest in the Gurdom gas check. 
The result of this was that Capt. Wheeler was placed in charge of my 
matters and I was forced to arrange the details of my tests with a man 
whom a Congressman, acting in behalf of my interest, had rok pa acted 
charged with cozening the Government. A test was demanded of my 
shell to decide its safety at a gun peere of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch, which was two and a half times the pressure at which the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortifications and other unbiased officers of the 
service claimed my shell or any others should be fired to preserve the 
life of the gun from erosion. went into the test with an 8-compart- 
ment shell to demonstrate that there was an excess of safety in the 
regular 10-compartment shell. I also, with the knowledge of the de- 
partment, reduced the amount of camphor in the gelatin from 4 per 
cent to about 14 per cent, which further increa its sensitiveness. 
Under such conditions, and with the factor of safety purposes reduced 
to a minimum, the department surreptitiously froze the shells, thereby 
very greatly increasing their sensitiveness to shock and in direct viola- 
tion of the positive orders of the Secretary of War, who had ordered 
that “the test be made with such pressures as previous tests seemed 
„which clearly precluded the employment of the frozen sensi- 
tive condition, as no tests had been previously made with gelatin in that 
condition, and which the department in a report stated was too sensi- 
tive for employment in a shell. The record shows that the first shell 
with frozen atin at a gun pressure of 43,000 pounds por square inch 
withstood this terrible test and disproved the report that frozen gelatin 
could not be fired. The second shot with frozen poa at a predeter- 
mined pressure of over 50,000 Ugg as per square inch blew up the gun 
exactly as was previously stated by me and admitted by the department 
would result if the explosive charge were more sensitive than the gelatin 
which we had vere ted for the test as the result of our joint computa- 

leulation. ; 
ay 8 Aon of this matter by the President of the United 
States, then retary of War, caused him to set aside the unfavorable 
report of the department and order two tests to determine the destruc- 
tive effect of these shell against armor plate. One of these was carried 
out, but the department made such an evidently unfair report and the 
bias and prejudice exhibited was so pronounced that the second test 
was not made. The results already achieved appealed to the fair- 
minded men in the service and caused, among others, Capt. Sims, naval 
aid to President Roosevelt, to urge further tests and to state before the 
Senate committee that if my shell were proven destructive, as claimed, 
“the jig was up with the navies of the world.” Capt. Hobson and 
other members of the House Naval Affairs Committee also became con- 
vinced that the shell had not been fairly tested and that it was em- 
loyed by the Japanese in the acest naval fight in the sea of Japan to 
el The R n fleet, as stated by Capt. Semenoff, chief of staf 
of the Russian commander. An item was inserted in the naval a 
propriation bill 8 tests to determine the effect of the shell 
against a regular battleship simulating its effect at the extreme range 
oft the gun and another to determine whether the service projectile 
could penetrate thick armor at eyen the minimum battle range. The 
first test has been carried out and the Puritan selected for the attack, 
and which possesses a greater resistance than a more modern ship to 
inboard thrusts at the points selected, as a computation will ow, 
now lies on the bottom with her turret out of commission as a result 
` of the attack. It is therefore evident that after 12 years the truth 
obtained by Congress as to the effect of the Isham shell has been verified 
by Congress in spite of the opposition of the bureaus, which have in 
the meantime caused hundreds of millions of dollars to be expended 
upon the assumption that such outside explosive shell would have no 
effect upon a battleship. When the second test ordered by Con is 
carried out, as now arranged for against the Katahdin, if it is done in 
a public and straightforward manner, the misrepresentations with 
respect to armor penetration which have been continually presented in 
opposition to the claims for outside explosive shell will me pub- 
licly known, and the end will be near for the flimsy sophistries by which 
the public has so long been deceived and our National Treasury 
looted. 

It was recently stated before this committee that the new 12-inch 
projectile would penetrate 15 inches of modern armor at 10,000 yards, 
and also that the axis of a 9 is practically tangent to the 
trajectory at all times. The first proposition is obviously dependent 
upon the accuracy of the second, but the second is disproven by all 
textbooks on ordnance and gunnery as also by the discussions of this 
subject in the War College and elsewhere abroad, as contained in the 
service magazines and scientific publications referred to in the a 
pended memorandum. In view of such incontrovertible testimony, with 
which the bureaus were cognizant, and in opposition to whi they 
possessed no new theories or results to controvert, why was recent 
contract, amounting to millions of dollars for armor-piercing shell, 


entered Into long after the disclosures in such official publications, and 
whereby this Government, if these opinions were correct, would be de- 
frauded out of this mone: eA the purchase of material thereby proven 
to be worthl and while the test which they were ordered to make 
was nearly ready to be carried out to settle this point? Moreover, if 
such evidence is still of even the slightest value, how can the bureaus 
expect Congress to make still further appropriations for the purchase of 
such shell while the samé test is still pending, ordered by Congress, to 
settle this 5 promised by the bureaus two * ago? 

Congress a pure ng agency for the ple. Would any purchas- 
ing agent buy an article for a client which it had been instructed to test, 
before such test had been actually carried out? Would not a purchase 
in such an event be an unwarranted abuse of confidence? There never 
perhaps was a time in the REAT of this country when we needed to 
construct efficient ships, pons, and shell more than at present, but, in 
view of the conditions of finance, there never was a time when there 
was less excuse for making appropriations for such purposes, either to 
aas a market for steel or to protect a few reputations of doubtful 
value. 

The official report submitted by this committee on the results of the 
Puritan tests is such a remarkable presentation of the facts that a few 
comments are necessary: The 8-inch circular turret of the Puritan is 
surrounded and sustained by a 14-inch barbette, built up solidly from 
the protective deck. The turret therefore presented its material as an 
arch, held in pare by the barbette, to receive the gas pressure that 
resulted from the explosion, and was therefore much more resistant, as 
a computation will show, to this form of attack than the heaviest 
modern turrets, having 9 lain surfaces, and which offer only 

nge. ew 


transverse çe. e location for the charge on the 
armor belt was selected st my wishes, where the armor was only 
10 inches thi use at this point a heavy deck ran across the ship 
and sustained the frames at this point from inboard thrust and made 


them more resistant than those in the central part of this ship or in any 
other ship. It is also stated that the first charge was_ perfectly 
detonated, but the pessar gauge readings were less than 500 pounds 
2 square inch, while those obtained in a test at Sandy Hook, when an 
sham shell was fired against a plate, gave 4,800 pounds per square 
inch at the same distance. I make no comment on this. I merely 
resent the fact. Attention is also directed to the press reports of the 
est, which uniformly stated that the ship was on the bottom within 
two minutes, and that the continued pumping by two or three tugs, in 
addition to the ship’s own pumps, could not cope with the water. This 
is quite different from the official report, and it is certain that had the 
water been per she would have stood on end and gone down at once, 
as her buoyancy at the stern was 8 destroyed. 

The divers’ reports show that the whole side was driven in, the rent 
extending to a much greater depth than any ship is protected by armor, 
It is established by reliable testimony already introduced that armor- 
piercing shell are useless, and that consequently appropriations for 
ships or guns designed for or dependent upon the armor-piercing by- 
pothesis are a waste of public treasury. The alternative proposition of 
outside explosive shell, poe, | in this country for 12 Toas was tested 
in actual ttle in the Russo-Japanese War and established its suprem- 
acy beyond question. The destructive effect of such shell has also now 
been proven in this country by the Puritan test. In view of these 
established facts, what reason can now be advanced against the future 
disuse of armor-piercing shell and the substitution of high-explosive 
shells? It is absurd to bring any argument against the safety of the 
Isham shell, in view of the record, any more than could be brought 
against the safety of a rope or a bar of steel because one broke in an 
excessive strain test. Were cannon ever discarded as armament because 
one blew ap, with an excessive charge? The result would only show 
their limitation and furnish data to enable any requirement to met. 

In the case of the Isham shell this is done by either increasing the 
subdivision of the charge, thereby reducing the shock to the desired 
extent, or by increasing the insensitives of the explosive by add 
camphor until, if desired, it is rendered absolutely insensitive to shoc 
and can be fired in the ordinary shell. Furthermore, such criticism of 
this shell appears absurd, in view of the fact that the nation which is 
our competitor for supremacy in the Pacific already uses these shells, 
and hence, if we consider that they are too dangerous for our use, in 
view of their advantages, we have left the only alternative of going out 
of the navy business, and incidentally out of the world-power race, and 
possibly out of existence as a Nation. It is not to be expected that 
the bureaus, burning with prejudice and bias that has been further 
fanned by recent developments, will favor the purchase of such shell 
or a change in the plan of naval construction; but will this country's 
defenses be further placed in jeopardy and her Treasury wasted merel 
because it interferes with a few traditions or opinions? President Taft 
stated two years ago that“ No nation had a Fight to sit in * in 
its own cause.“ herefore no department of the Government has such 
a right, and it would appear high time, in view of the developments, 
that steps were taken br Con; to correct the condition. 

To this. end your aid is invoked to secure fair treatment for my inter- 
est and the interest of the country 

As supplementa: fo this 8 nae oe precedents 75 
remises upon w e a en > ‘ollowing memorandum 
61 facts, dawn from — — authorities, is appended : 


MEMORANDUM—BATTLE RANGES. 
[Journal of the United States 2. November-December, 1910, 
p. 5 


The Hardcastle 21-inch torpedo (adopted by England; probably pur- 
chased by Japan) carries a bursting charge of 25 junds, and ‘a ex. 
treme range exceeds 7,000 yards at a speed of 40 knots. Any vessel 


i, 
of an enemy which comes within about 4 miles will render herself liable 
to attack from these exceedingly powerful torpedoes. 

Set at a 20-knot 2 the range of the torpedo would be very much 
greater and the minimum battle range of the future will be tnerefore 
not much under 10,000 yards. 

[Journal of the United States Artillery, January-June, 1910, p. 65.] 


The battle of July 28, 1904. According to the testimony of the on- 
lookers as well as of those who participated in the engagement, the 
effect of the Japanese shell was very considerable. The Japanese opened 
fire at 14 kilometers, nearly 9 miles. 

PENETRATION OF 12-INCH GUNS AT BATTLE RANGES. 
{Journal of the United States Artillery, July-December, 1909.] 


(P. 223.) It is now generally agreed, however, that less than 10 
per cent of the shot fi in action at a movin; ship in a moderate sea 
will bit the target normally, and considering pact with reference to 
the horizontal and vertical plane it will easily be seen that at any range 
normal impact is out of the question. 


1911. 
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P. 224.) A 8 on striking Is Invariably lel to the muzzle 
of the gun. At short rango it strikes at right angles and at long range 
it strikes point upward. For instance, — prc e ral to require a 
20° elevation to the gun the projectile will strike vertical armor at 20° 
from normal. 

(P. 225.) Thus in the case of a 12-inch A. P. shell fired at vertical 
armour at 8,000 yards it leaves the muzzle at an angle of 5.7°, and at 
impact its trajectory is pointing downward at an angle of 7.4°, or 13.1°, 
between the axis and the trajectory. 

(P. 226.) There is no record of a single case in which the main belt, 
turret, or casement armor was perforated either at Tsushima or in the 
battle of August 10, 1904 


LIFE OF 12-INCH GUN WITH A. P. SHELL. 


{Report of the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 1906.] 

(P. 25.) The life of this gun firing a projectile of 1,000 pound weight 
with a velocity of about 2,500 feet per second is only about 60 shots. 
* mY 50 on limit of its life could be reached in less than an hour 
and a half. 

(J 77.) The erosion in 12-inch guns, model of 1900 No. 2, after 48 
rounds, is very great. The direct and immediate effect of this erosion 
E it has proceeded far enough is the tumbling of the projectile in 


g 
(P. 79.) Twelve-inch guns used at their highest power can not be 
spe eyen if perfectly new to last through an e of ter 
uration than one and one-fourth hours. 3 is lack of stay- 
ing power is sufficient it is thought to condemn them as a part of exist- 
ing or future armament. 


{Journal of the United States 8 November-December, 1910, 
p. 355. 


Seacoast cannon have begun during the past two years to show signs 
that the end of their accuracy life has been reached, though the num- 
ber of rounds producing this result was less than had been expected 
from proving-ground experiences. 


SAFETY OF EXPLOSIVE GELATIN, 


{Explosive mixtures, Berthelot, p. 73.] 


Frozen gelatin possesses a sensibility to shock comparable to that of 

nitroglycerin. 
[Explosives and Their Power, Berthelot.] 

(P. 438.) Dynamite requires a much more violent shock to explode it 
than nitroglycerin. 

(P. 4415 To explode blasting gelatin uires six times the shock re- 
quired for ordinary dynamite. By adding 1 to & pet cent of camphor it 
is rendered insensible to the shock of a bullet fired at short range. 


[The Manufacture of Explosives, Guttman, p. 219.] 


In order to explode camphorated blasting gelatin the use of a special 
primer is necessary, which insures a more violent detonation, on account 
of its giving a larger number of vibrations. 


= [Ordnance and Gunnery, Fullam and Hart.] 


(P. 325.) Blasting gelatin requires a strong detonator and close con- 
finement to develop its full power. 
gelatin with the addition of 


(P. 326.) Explosive gelatin is blastin 
camphor. The proportions generally u are 87 per cent nitroglycerin, 
7 per cent nitrocotton, 4 per cent camphor. 

t is insensitive to shock, rife balls having been fired into it at short 
range without exploding it, and it is believed to be as stable as gun- 
powder when manufactured from pure ingredients. 


EFFECT OF OUTSIDE EXPLOSIVE SHELL. 


[Ordnance and Gunnery, Lissak, p. 583.] 


In recent experiments with a submerged target, built in exact repre- 

sentation of the bottom of a battleship, a 12-inch shell containing 64 
unds of a epee (equal to about 25 pomas of explosive gela- 
), at a distance of 15 feet nearly disrupted the target. 


{Journal United States Artillery, January—June, 1910.] 


(P. 66.) The battle of Tsushima,—The effect of the torpedo shell was 
as if actual submarine torpedoes had been discharged upon the ship’s 
decks. The armored turrets were destroyed. The guns torn from their 
mounts even without being struck. 

(P. 69.) It was not the greater of the Japanese ships, nor the 
kind of armor, nor the greater load on our ships, nor the superiority 
of the Japanese as to personnel, material, or number of guns of medium 
caliber which decided the naval battle in Asia, but simply the torpedo 
shell opposed only by an armor-piercing shell and a semirupture shell 
with a weak bursting charge. 

(P. 68.) The t advantage of the torpedo shell over the ordinary 
armor-plercing shell is that its effect is not dependent on the range. 


[Ordnance and Gunnery—Lissak, p. 359.] 


When the projectile first issues from the piece its longer axis Is 
tangent to the trajectory * * . The longer axis of the projectile 
being a stable axis of rotation tends to remain parallel to itself during 
the passage of the projectile through the air. 


[Journal of the United States * November- December, 1909, 
p- 5 


In the case of a 12-inch A. P. shell capped, loaded, and fused, fired 
at vertical armor at 8,000 yards, it leaves the muzzle with its axis 
ctor upward at an angle of 5.7°, and when impact takes place the 

jectory is pointing downward at an angle of 7.4°. The re illus- 
trates this condition and shows an angle of 13.1° between the axis of 
the shell and the trajectory. 


{Scientific American, July 2, 1910.] 


Several years ago the writer visited Sandy Hook Proving Ground to 
inspect one of the most dramatic tests of armor plate that ever was 
made at that famous volace. A 12-inch shell, loaded with high explo- 
sive, had been fired against a face-hardened 12-inch armor plate. It 
had pesn through tke plate intact, and, bursting t to the rear of It, 
had literally torn to ribbons the heavy steel plat representing the 
interior framing of a battleship. 

Everybody who looked at that shattered and twisted mass of steel 
and timber read the doom of the battleship writ large upon it. 


XLYI——190 


Half a dozen years later came the eee. to test, in the arena 
of actual conflict, the a tly verified theories of the artillerist and 
the proving ground. e stupendous conflict between the fleets of 
Russia and Japan brought together in the greatest naval engagements 
of modern times two opposing fleets, each of which contained representa- 
tives of the most up-to-date types of battleship. Hour after hour 
through the livelong day and at all the 1 fighting ranges, the 
high-velocity gun hurled its projectiles against the best harveyized and 
8 plate. Time and again the shells reached the enemy on 
belt, barbette, and turret, with the result that in not a single instance 
7 penetration effected through these heavily protected portions of the 


Bat why, the layman will ask, were not the results of that Sandy 
Hook Proving Ground test repeated in the sortie from Port Arthur and 
in the disaster of the Battle of Tsushima Straits? The answer surely 
is to be found in the fact that proving-ground tests do not represent the 
conditions which actually obtain in an engagement. The work done by 
a shell which strikes normal to the proving-ground target is no criterion 
2 7 which to judge its effect when, after a flight of several miles across 
— > ade ands it falls obliquely against the side or turret armor of a 

eship. 

For proof of the above statements we have prepared the accompany- 
ing diagram, which illustrates the probable battle conditions. Let us 
suppose that war has broken out between this country and another with 
the sudden and explosive violence of a volcano, and that our fleet of 
Dreadnoughts is engaged with the enemy in fighting a broadside engage- 
ment at the expected distance of about 9,000 is. The 12-inch guns 
have been set at the correct elevation of 5° 04.1 3 to that 

The shell leaves the gun with its axis inclined upward at 5° 04.1’ 
to the horizon, and under the action of the rifling it has been set spin- 
ning on its longitudinal axis at a speed of several thousand revolutions 
per minute. describes a flat parabolic curve, reaching its greatest 
elevation at a point about . between the two ships, and striking 
the enemy at an angle of fall of 7° 18’. 

Because of the gyroscopic effect of its rapid rotation, the axis of the 
shell does not maintain a position tangential to this curve, but parallel 
to its original plane of rotation, which, as has been seen, is over 5° 
04.1’ inclined to the horizontal. Consequently, if the enemy's ship is 
floating on an even keel, when the point of the shell strikes the vertical 
side armor its axis is not normal to that armor, but is inclined to it 
12° 22.1“ which is the sum of the shell’s angle of departure and its 
angle of fall. Now, the striking energy of the shell may be considered 
as concentrated at the center of gravity, which will be at about its mid 
Karia and consequentiy when the point of the projectile brings up 
against the armor the energy will not be directed on that point along 
the axis of the shell, but rather through the axis of gravity on a line 

arallel to the angle of fall and several inches below the point of 

as Hence it follows that an enormous transverse bending stress 
will be exerted upon the shell, which will be so great as probably to 
fracture it before penetration of the armor can be effected. 

There is, then, little wonder that throughout the whole Japanese 
war 12-inch shells failed to get through 12-inch armor. 

In this connection it is surely significant that the British armored 
cruisers of the Invincible t. they are really battleships) carry only 7 
inches of armor for the water-line protection. 


[Report of Chief of Ordnance, 1.95 States Army, 1906: Appendix 1, 
pl 9. 


The accuracy life of 12-inch s, model of 1900, is shown to be about 
48 rounds, the muzzle velocity being about 2,550 foot-seconds. 
With a muzzle velocity of about 2,150 foot-seconds, its accuracy life 


is shown to be about 300 shots. 

Mr. ISHAM. If there are any questions I shall be pleased to answer 
them, if I may be permitted. wish to make one point clear. The 
gentleman from Ohio, if I read the minutes correctly, asked a gentle- 
man canning before this committee whether the projectile struck in 
that way or that way [indicating] ; the answer was that it struck with 
its axis coincident with its trajectory. The whole ar, ent of the de- 
partment in favor of armor-piercing shells hinges on that point, as it is 
evident to anyone that if a projectile strikes flatwise it can not pene- 
trate, but that it must strike normally to penetrate. I wish to intro- 
duce as evidence the textbook on Ordnance and Gunnery by Lassak. 
This authority shows that the axis of the projectile always remains 

arallel to the bore of the gun. This fact is introduced in the textbook 
o account for the drift of projectie I tried to have the question put 
to the gentleman the other day how he accounted for drift, but somehow 
it was left out. There is no way that drift can be accounted for ex- 
the hypothesis that a projectile travels with its axis parallel 

n's axis, and then it rolls to one side on the air as a 
ball does if given a “twist.” I wish to also introduce an article pub- 
eed cre Hoag ares American of July 2, 1910. This article is by a 
h authority. 
at he Seem: You put those in your hearings. They are all short 
extracts 

Mr. Is nau. Yes. I also want the drawings to go in. There is also 
another article in the Army War College organ Artillery“ which is 
especially good, and which, I think, everyone will accept as the highest 
authorit such matters, which says that the projectile will alwa 
strike with its axis making an angle with its trajectory equal to 
angle of elevation plus the angle of fall. 

Mr. Papert. What is you idea of the disposition we should make of 
the guns that we now have in the ships? Do you want to displace them 
entirely and substitute outside explosives, or do you want to keep the 


s? 

Aii IsHam. I want to use the same guns if they are of 12-inch cali- 
ber or larger. May I have a minute to answer that? If we were to 
go into battle to-morrow, one-half of our guns, if we used A. P. shell, 
would be out of service because of erosion inside of 35 minutes, because 
they are already badly worn by target practice. 

. Mr. Papeerr. You want to Keep the guns, but you want to do away 
with the present projectiles? 

Mr. ISHAM. Yes, sir; because they can not penetrate armor at battle 
ranges, as claimed for them, and therefore to purchase them is a waste 
of money; and, moreover, while these are being used our guns are being 
rapidly worn out. There is no excuse for purchasing this projectile 
except to make a market for steel. 

Mr. Papcerr. And would you substitute entirely your projectiles? 

Mr. Is HAM. Yes, sir. The Japanese and the Russian fleets both used 
A. P. shell in the first fight, and they had no effect on either side. The 
Japanese used ay shell in the Tsushima fight, and destroyed the Russian 
fieet in a short time. I can offer no better proof of their relative merits 
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than the 5 results of the two shells as demonstrated by the 
actual conditions of warfare. 

Mr. Hossox. They could be used with both shell, could they not? 

Mr. ISHAM. Yes, sir; A. P. shell and Isham shell might both be fired 
interchangeably from the same gun, but since the latter will destroy 
any ship against which or near which it strikes, it seems absurd to 
couple with it the former shell, which has no effect on the enemy, but 
has a suicidal effect on the one that employs it. I trust the committee 
will authorize the purchase of at least a thousand of these shell, so that 
our competitors in the race for world power may take notice that we 
are not behind them in preparedness for war, which, being the most 
effective argument for peace, will tend to secure it, and I venture the 
ee that if war results with our Pacific neighbors it will be use 
of our nepiect to avail ourselves of the advantages which they secured 
through the adoption and use of the Isham shell. 

(Thereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee proceeded to other 
business. ) 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, the 
same as one of last year, with certain changes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment which the Clerk ‘will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended in 
experiments unless in the development of armor-piercing projectiles and 
high explosives an attack on ae turret armor and heavy belt armor 
is made by armor-piercing projectiles at not less than 15,000 yards. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order against the amend- 
ment for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Alabama 
a question. Is this amendment the same as that of last year, 
except that it provides for an increased range? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I-withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it is hazardous to 
adopt that amendment. Last year we put in one for the testing 
of projectiles at 7,000 or 8,000 yards. 

Mr. MANN. Eight thousand. 

Mr. PADGETT. But to make the whole appropriation de- 
pendent upon experimenting at 15,000 yards, when all the evi- 
dence shows that 10,000 is the limit of practical experiment, is, 
it seems to me, to jeopardize the whole appropriation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It is to stop the whole appropriation. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it would be very unwise for us to 
hazard and jeopardize the whole appropriation in an experiment 
of that kind. I hope the amendment will not preyail. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that 10,000 yards—30,000 feet, or 5 miles—is the limit? 
Is that the range at which they experimented down here at 
Indianhead? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; that was at 8,000 yards, but this pro- 
poses to fix it at 15,000 yards, and 10,000, as I said, is the 
practical limit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What was the distance down 
here at Indianhead? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Eight thousand yards, or 4 nautical miles. 

Mr. HOBSON. Gentlemen will remember, I am sure, that in 
the discussion when this amendment was introduced last year 
it was stated that we ought to find out the effect of armor- 
piercing projectiles fired at as high as 10° elevation, with 
an angle of fall of about 15°. Gentlemen will also see that 
8,000 yards, stipulated last year in the bill, was simply the 
minimum distance at which the test might be made, while it 
was expected that they would be carried out at a much greater 
range; and if the gentleman from Tennessee will take the re- 
port of these experiments, he will see that the angle of eleva- 
tion in the Katahdin tests was only 4° 31’, which is scarcely 
more than half of the angle of elevation that ought to be ex- 
pected at extreme battle ranges, and simulated proving-ground 
conditions more than those of actual battle. The gentleman 
will also remember that they made four hits at 8,000 yards on 
a target but a small fraction of the size of a ship, showing 
that the fire is very accurate at that range, and that they will 
score a large percentage of hits at ranges away beyond that, 
and that to-day the target practice is at 10,000 yards and over. 

He will notice that 8,000 yards was the minimum limit, and 
every shell that struck the armor broke up, even against 8-inch 
armor. In the proving ground had those shells been fired at 
short range not a single shell would have broken up; in break- 
ing up at all the shell showed something extraordinary in the 
condition of the shell striking that armor. It shows that with 
only four and a half degrees of elevation the shell struck 
obliquely and broke up, although it had enough energy to get 
through. Now, at 15,000 yards, Which will be the range in 
future battles, if they use high-explosive projectiles, it does 
not matter what the angle is, as the effect is not dependent 
upon penetration; and if they even hit within 50 feet of a ship 
it will do great damage. The reason I use the 15,000 yards now 
in this amendment is in order to determine once for all what is 
clearly indicated by the test, that a projectile is inclined to its 
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trajectory, and at long ranges will be broken up. The experi- 
ments were not complete as carried out under the law of last 
year, and this experiment will make it plain. They should first 
try 10,000 yards, then 12,000. I believe there is some place 
in this bill where this Congress, without having it subject to a 
point of order, will be able to provide for getting the service 
equipped with shells which we ought to have had for the last 
10 years. I do not mean any particular make of shell, 
but a shell that will hold high explosives for use at long 


ranges. I believe we will find a place where Congress can so 
instruct. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish for about five 
minutes—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks to be 
heard for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. In the opinion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee are we not safe in trusting the Navy officials to make 
these experiments? They have the power if they think it is 
proper so to do. 

Mr. PADGETT, Exactly so. I was going to call attention to 
the fact that in the language of the bill we had enlarged the 
ordinary language used heretofore by saying instead of “ armor- 
piercing projectiles” “ armor-piercing projectiles and other pro- 
jectiles.” So the department has full authority under the lan- 
guage of the bill to experiment. 

Now, speaking about 20,000 yards, a ship is invisible at 20,000 
yards, and the telescopic sights and fire-control arrangements 
will not operate at anything practical above 10,000 yards. So 
that to place a limitation of 15,000 yards in this amendment is 
simply to jeopardize and hazard the whole appropriation, and 
I hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I was 18 years under the Navy 
Department. It is very far from me to make strictures on that 
department, but the question of the gentleman from Illinois 
brings out very clearly the naval development. If he will go 
back only three and a half years he will see where, under the 
Navy Department regular procedure, the Dreadnought battle- 
ship was condemned, and left in full discretion we would not 
have had any Dreadnoughts. : 

Further, if he will go back beyond that—and I am not citing 
all of the precedents, but I will take one—take the introduction 
of the Monitor type of armor ship. The Navy Department re- 
fused again and again—and the technical boards backed them 
refused to accept the Monitor, and the Monitor actually fought 
the battle with the Merrimac when it was owned by private citi- 
zens of the United States. Practically every advance in ord- 
nance, in torpedoes, in armament of various kinds, has fre- 
quently had to come in spite of the Navy Department. 

Now, I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that 
last year when I advocated it, it was not as a partisan of any 
particular kind of attack on armor. 

I recognize that the Navy Department and the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army ought to proceed on their own initiative 
and develop high-explosive shell fire. This is made necessary 
by the existence of these fast ships of 26, 27, 28 knots, which can 
select their own range from a battleship, and will never be 
practically in any danger. From such points they can drop high- 
explosive shells on the battleships, and they are being built 
for that purpose. They are 2, 3, or 4 knots faster than battle- 
ships and they carry large guns. I am surprised that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] would tell us that 
10,000 yards is the limit of the battle range. Why, we are now 
having battle practice at 10,000 yards, which is much less than 
the condition of actual battle. I think he will find that the 
Battle of Shushima was fought at as high as 10,000 yards, and 
in any case at 8,000-yard range. I am not a partisan of either 
system of attack. Both of these experiments have been wonder- 
fully gratifying to me, the results fulfilling exactly my ideas 
in both cases, namely, the great power of the high explosive on 
the one hand and the usefulness of the armor-piercing pro- 
jectile, but its limitations, on the other hand. 

I felt that advocates of high-explosive shells did not appre- 
ciate the value of armor-piercing projectiles at short and moder- 
ate ranges, and I also felt that advocates of the exclusive use 
of armor-piercing projectiles did not appreciate the great value 
of high-explosive shells and their great value at long ranges, 
If the gentleman from Illinois will ask the people at the Navy 
Department, they will tell him that the sinking of the Puritan 
was a revelation to the Secretary of the Navy and all of his 
advisers; the penetration of the Katahdin armor was equally 
surprising to advocates of high-explosive shells, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How was it done? 
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Mr. HOBSON. By an explosion of 200 pounds of explosive 
gelatin which was calculated to be equivalent to a 12-inch shell 
exploded alongside her armor plate. The explosion produced a 
hydraulic wedge, forced downward, and which not only blew in 
the armor plate itself, but carried the effect below the armor 
plate into the weak part of the ship. That kind of fire, with 
such destructive effect, ought not to be neglected in this country. 
Those nations which we may be called upon to meet in battle 
are developing that fire, and it is a pity that we have to come 
down here year after year on the floor of Congress and try to 
get the department to make experiments to establish the efti- 
ciency of shells which have decided the fate of battles and the 
fate of nations, It was promised us in the Naval Committee 
three years ago that they would make experiments, but we had 
to finally compel them to make them. 

Mr. LAMB. When that vessel sank what became of the sea 
lawyer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOBSON. I believe they had gone to their retreats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I shall object unless we close debate in five 
minutes, and I ask unanimous consent that debate on the para- 
graph and all amendments close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman stated 
that countries with which we might expect to become involved 
with war were equipped with these high-explosive shells. I 
would like the gentleman to state the countries those are—some 
of the countries that have those shells. 

Mr. HOBSON. I have not any doubt whatsoever that the 
Japanese Navy is fully equipped. [Laughter.] I would like to 
have the laugh of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hveues] in the Record. I think the English Navy has been so 
equipped, and that the German Navy is being now so equipped. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman call Shimos 
a high explosive? , 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; but it is an inert explosive. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Has anything been done toward equip- 
ping the American Navy with high-explosive shells? 

Mr. HOBSON. Nothing in the way of outside explosive 
shells. It is an unfortunate fact that both the Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army and the Navy about 10 or 12 years ago 
committed themselyes to armor penetration. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Might I ask the gentleman what is the 
nature of the explosives used in the Puritan test? 

Mr. HOBSON. Explosive gelatin, chiefly nitroglycerin, with 
nitrocotton and camphor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have heard, I think, experts state that 
there was danger in carrying that sort of explosives on board 
a battleship in their magazines. Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. HOBSON. There is danger in all of these things, but 
you can put camphor in explosive gelatin in any quantity you 
please without reducing its power appreciably and make it as 
insensitive as what we call explosives D, or as insensitive as 
cordite, and, by the way, the English cordite, which is 58 per 
cent nitroglycerin, is one of the safest of the smokeless powders 
and much more stable than the high explosives now in use in 
this country. Of course there is danger. They blow up guns, 
but does that cause us to discontinue their use? There have 
been over 100 guns blown up in the last five years, I dare say. 

Danger, of course there is. What do you go to war for? 
There is danger on a torpedo boat, there is danger on subma- 
rines, there is danger everywhere. You must not consider the 
element of danger in the consideration of destructive implements 
of war when the enemy does not hesitate to use them. Now, if 
the Ordnance Department of the Army and of the Navy had 
not 10 or 12 years ago committed themselves against the de- 
velopment of outside explosive-shell fire, I believe we would be 
now equipped with high-explosive shell and we would not be 
trying to push the pressure so high in our guns that they are 
shortly destroyed by erosion. To secure penetration at 8,000 
yards they obtain a flat trajectory by a longer gun and a 
larger powder charge. The result is that the life of your gun, 
with a 2,800 foot-second velocity, would not be 48 shots, even 
if we started when that gun was new. Assuming that the gun 
is one-half worn out, as the average gun will be, because of 
target practice, you could get but 24 shots from the guns 
of our fleets before the shell tumbles, and you could not get 


half through a battle or shoot one-third of the ammunition in 
the magazine from the guns before their accuracy life is 
destroyed. 

Under the present conditions they are hoping to penetrate at 
12,000 yards and upward, but actually to-day it is not known 
that they can do so beyond 8,000 yards, although strained 
until it is impossible for them to live through an hour of battle. 
And, then, when that battle is over you coulc not go into a 
second battle. 

Every ship in the fleet would have to go back home and haye 
the guns relined, and weeks and months would be required. 
Why, it is simply ridiculous the way they have gone on trying 
to develop the flat trajectory and armor penetration, when a 
long life for the gun and a long destructive range can be se- 
cured with outside explosive shell employing lesser pressures. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to inquire if there is a proper 
provision in the bill for the purchase of a sufficient supply of 
these explosives. 

Mr. HOBSON. There is no provision in the bill at all for 
the purchase of such shell, and the department will not recom- 
mend any, or tests to determine their use and limitations, if 
they have any. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman know whether it is the 
policy of the Navy Department to go ahead with the experi- 
mentation and development of these explosive projectiles? 

Mr. HOBSON. It is difficult for me to state what the 
policy is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would like to see a provision to carry out 
the line of the experiment and to purchase a sufficient supply. 

Mr. HOBSON. The Navy Department now proposes to sink 
the old Teras and establish the fact that they can sink a battle- 
ship with armor-piercing shell. Such a test will prove nothing 
unless it is made at a range of at least 12,000 yards and the 
effect judged by the penetrations secured on the thick armor. 
Modern ships are designed so that they can not be sunk by pen- 
etrations made near their ends. When this test is made, it will 
be interesting to know how many hits were required to sink her 
and make a comparison with the results of the single outside 
explosive shell on the belt of the Puritan, which sunk her in 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all ome has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Arming and equipping Naval Militia: For arms, accouterments, am- 
munition, medical outfits, fuel, water for steaming purposes, and cloth- 
ing, and the printing or purchase of necessary books of instruction, ex- 

mses in connection with the organizing and training of the Naval 

ilitia of the various States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, 
including salaries of the necessary clerical force and office expenses in 
the Navy Department, at Washington, D. C., $125,000: Provided, That 
gg gs cre the approval of this act the necessary employees in 
the Na partment, at Washington, D. C., may be appointed, and 
their salaries and office expenses for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, paid from the unexpended balance of appropria- 
tions heretofore made for “ Arming and equipping Naval Militia.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, before that amendment is read, 
I think, in fairness to the committee, I ought to explain what 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let it be reported, 

Mr. WEEKS. It is 20 pages long. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It is the Naval Militia bill, agreed upon by 
everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to make an explanation before the bill is 
read. 

Mr. MANN. How long a time does he want? 

Mr. WEEKS. Two or three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] is recognized for three minutes, 

Mr. WEEKS. This bill is a bill which has been reported 
unanimously by the Naval Committee for the greater efficiency 
of the Naval Militia of the United States. These militias are 
organized in 21 States and constitute the only reliable reserve 
force that the Navy has, They were extremely useful in the 
Spanish War, and they are in much better condition to-day 
than they were at that time, but the Navy Department can not 
make the best use of them under the present laws, because they 
must take them over as organized bodies, and it is intended 
that they should be distributed among the ships of the Navy in 
case of necessity. The expense will not be materially increased, 
and it simply places the Naval Militia, as far as the Govern- 
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ment is concerned, in the same relative position to the Navy 
that the National Guard bears to the War Department under 
the Dick bill. It makes available at very little expense a very 
valuable national adjunct. The Navy Department has agreed 
that this is a bill which exactly meets the conditions they re- 
quire. It has been passed upon by every representative of 
Naval Militia organizations in the country. The Committee on 
Nayal Affairs reports it unanimously. There is absolutely no 
dissenting opinion as to the necessity for this legislation, but 
unless it is adopted in this way there is grave doubt about its 
being passed at this session of Congress. - 

Mr. HOBSON. I would like to supplement the statement of 
the gentleman and say that it is almost vital legislation. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I am safe in saying, after talks with 
various members of the Naval Committee, that they feel it is 
one of the best pieces of legislation they have ever reported to 
this House, and that there is absolutely no dissent as to its 
value and the necessity of its being enacted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, quite agreeing with that, let us 
ascertain before the amendment is offered if anybody is going 
to make a point of order on it, and if not we can have an un- 
derstanding during the reading of it that we can go to lunch. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I have never had an 
opportunity of reading the bill. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has expired. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox]—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I make it now, so as to shut off time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has examined the bill, and he 
is very much in favor of having it enacted into law, but the 
point of order has been made. 

Mr. WEEKS. I made this explanation so that we might 
know what the amendment is. If any Member is going to make 
a point of order against it, I will withdraw the amendment, 
3 it would be a waste of time of the committee to have it 
read. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would take half an hour to read it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I make the point of order on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wrexs] withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 22, page 18, insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
1 at his discretion, to the city of Detroit, Mich., for exhibition in 
the Detroit Museum of Art, the silver service presented to the U. S. 8. 
Detroit by the — of Detroit: Provided, That should another vessel 
be hereafter named after the city of Detroit the said silver service shall 
be presented by the city of Detroit to such vessel: And provided further, 
That no expense shall be caused the United States Government by the 
andor Bice ORATIE £0: pony’ Be ATEOA upon: TOLSE the E ot 
the Navy and A. H. Griffith, the director of the Detroit Museum of Artes 

Mr. MANN. Reserving a point of order, I would like to ask 
if this amendment is not self-contradictory. It provides that 
the silver service shall be loaned to the city of Detroit, and then if 
another yessel shall be named Detroit it shall be presented by 
the city of Detroit to that other vessel. It should read 
“returned” instead of “ presented.” 

Mr. OLMSTED. I offer this at the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DENEY], who represents the district em- 
bracing the city of Detroit and who has been called away on 
pressing business. The ship Detroit, to which the silver service 
was presented by the city of Detroit, has been sold by the Gov- 
ernment, and so the service is not now in use. This amendment 
is simply to provide the means for its preservation, so that if 
there shall be another Detroit constructed it may be given to 
that ship. The word “returned” would hardly be applicable, 
as it is to be given to a vessel which has never had it and, in- 
deed, is not now existing. I think “presented” is all right, 
although it does not make any material difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
modified in accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Owing to the fact that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DENBY] is engaged on pressing business, I shall 
not insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT. 

Equipment of vessels: For hemp, wire, iron, and other materials for 
the manufacture of cordage, anchors, cables, galle and chains; 
Specifications for purchase thereof shall be so pre as shall give 
fair and free ö canvas for the manufacture of sails, awnings, 
hammocks, and other work; stationery for chaplains and for command- 
— and navigating officers of ships, equipment officers on shore and 

oat, and for the use of courts-martial on board ship; the removal 
and transportation of ashes from ships of war; interior appliances and 
tools for equipment buildings in navy yards and nayal stations; sup- 
plies for seamen's quarters; and for the purchase of all other articles 
of equipment at home and abroad, and for the payment of labor in 
equipping vessels and manufacture of equipment articles in the several 
navy yards; all pilotage und towage of ships of war; canal tolls, 
wharfage, dock and port charges, and other necessary incidental ex- 
peuns of a similar nature; services and materials in repairing, correct- 

„adjusting, and testing compasses on shore and on board ship; 
nautical and astronomical instruments and repairs to same; Libraries 
for ships of war, professional ks and papers, and drawings and 
engravings for signal books; naval signals and apparatus, namely, sig- 
nals, lights, lanterns, rockets, and running lights; compass fittings, 
1 binnacles, tripods, and other appendages of ships’ compasses ; 
logs and other appliances for measuring the ship’s way, and leads and 
other appliances for sounding; lanterns and lamps and their appendages 
for general use on board ship for illuminating purp and oil and 
candles used in connection therewith; service and supplies for coast 
signal service, including the purchase of the necessary sites for wire- 
less telegraph shore stations; bunting and other materials for making 
and repairing flags of all kinds; photographs, photographic instru- 
ments, and materials; musical instruments and music; installing, main- 
taining, and repairing interior and exterior signal communications and 
all electrical ay beep er of whatsoever nature on board naval vessels, 
except range finders, battle order and range transmitters and indicators, 
and motors and their controlling apparatus used to operate the ma- 
chinery belonging to other bureaus, $3,843,300: Provided, That the sum 
to be paa out of this appropriation, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, for clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger serv- 
ice at the several na yards, naval stations, and coalin stations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, shall not exceed $209,093.60. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the language “including the purchase of the nec- 
essary sites for wireless-telegraph shore stations,” in lines 10 
and 11, page 20. Unless some limitation is imposed on the 
amount to be expended for that particular purpose, the total 
appropriation in that paragraph could be used for that purpose. 

Mr. FOSS. There is no limitation in any of these items. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There ought to be some limitation on 
the ability or liberty of the department to expend money for 
sites for these shore stations. I make the point or order. They 
have gotten along without this heretofore, and they can get 
along without it hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coal and transportation: Coal and other fuel for steamers’ and ships’ 
use, and other es purposes, including expenses of transportation, 
storage, and handling the same, and for the general maintenance of 
naval coaling depots and coaling plants, water for all purposes on 
board naval vessels, including the expenses of transportation and stor- 
age of the same, $4,000,000. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to pass over that para- 
graph until to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph will be 
passed over, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rections, $125, : Provided, at „000, or so mu ereot as 

be necessary, of this appropriation may be used, in the Hydrographie 

Office of the Navy Department at Washington, D. C., for the urehase 
or the 


of the necessary 1 materials, supplies, and tools, a 
whe additi 
ers, printers, ne; 
fice 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the provision. This service is carried in the legislative 
bill. The Committee on Naval Affairs has no jurisdiction of it. 
It should be appropriated for by the Committee on Appropria- 


tions. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; Iam not. The Hydrographic Office 
in Washington is provided for in the legislative bill, and this 
appropriation does not belong to the naval bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. In regard to these metallic plates 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The officer in charge of that work should 
apply at the proper place for the appropriation. He was before 
the Committee on Appropriations and he made no request for 
this appropriation. Apparently he desires to extend the appro- 
priation already placed at his disposal by $50,000, authorizing 
an increase of clerical force, which is authorized in the legisla- 
tive bill. If he needs the money and wants the money to be 
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expended in this way he can go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations for authority. This service does not belong in this 
bill at all. It is a proposition to combine the departmental 
service in Washington with the field service. Those two 
branches of the service should be disconnected. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I think if the gentleman will yield a mo- 
ment I can explain the purpose here, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know what the purpose is. It is to 
enable the office to make certain plates and print certain charts 
which are now purchased abroad at a cost of about $10,000 a 
year. If this service in Washington, which is a departmental 
service, is to be given additional help and additional funds for 
this purpose, it should be given by the committee that has 
charge of that work. I understand what this office is doing. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman will not withdraw his point 
of order under any conditions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I will not; because it is bad policy 
1 mix up appropriations for the departmental service in two 

ills, 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I think the attention of the 
committee ought to be called to the state of affairs disclosed 
by the hearings on this particular subject. It seems to me there 
are very few Members of the House who realize that we are 
purehasing from foreign governments the charts which our 
ships use abroad. 

Mr. MANN. They purchase from us charts in the same way. 
There is no arghment in that one way or the other. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Not according to the state- 
ment here. 

Mr. MANN. It is ridiculous to say that we should have 
charts of the whole world. I make the point of order. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. That is exactly what other 
nations are doing—making charts of the whole world. The 
British Admiralty is making charts of the whole world and 
selling those charts to us. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. What they 
wish to do is to purchase these plates and do the printing here, 
but the charts would not be made here. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have a ruling on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order directed only to the 
proviso? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I move to amend by striking out “one 
hundred and twenty-five,” in lines 19 and 20, and inserting 
“ seventy-five.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 

In lines 19 and 20 strike out one hundred and twenty-five” and in- 
sert “ seventy-five.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This reduces the appropriation to the 
amount that has been carried for the service and eliminates the 
amount which was intended to be given for this other purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as sae 


pment and such 


vided: Provided, 
thorize the TA of =, og ropriation for purposes other than 


those s rovided b; erms of the appropriations, or — 
5 estimates for "he aie Establishm ee tm for the fiscal» 


1913 except in accordance with the order and 8 aoa 
naval naval appropriation act for the year 1911: Provided „That the 
the Navy shall r to Con at the — of its 

arty 3 sesslon the distribution of duties of Bureau of 
granted, with 


eg oa oo made by him under the authorization herein 
statement in relation to said dis 
navy-yard work therein involved. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order against that 


paragraph, and ask the gentleman from Illinois if he will allow 
it to go over until to-morrow, with the point of order reserved 


on it. 

Mr. FOSS. I would rather pass it to-night, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will insist on the point of order if the 
gentleman does that. To-morrow I may withdraw it. I want 
to look into it. 

Mr. FOSS. Then I will pass it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. How much is passed? 


tribution and the performance of 


cio MANN. Just the paragraph relating to the distribution 
duties. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, the paragraph 
will be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With the point of order reserved on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. With the point of order reserved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingent, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For contingent expenses 
that may arise at navy yards and stations, $30,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. I move to amend by striking out, in line 19, 
page 23, the words “and driving teams.” 

Mr. FOSS. I make the point of order that that paragraph 
has been passed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph has been passed, and the 
next paragraph has been read. 

Mr. RAINEY. I was trying to get the attention of the Chair 
before the paragraph was completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman was on his feet, trying 
to secure the attention of the Chair before the reading of the 
paragraph was completed, the Chair will recognize him now. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 19, strike out the words “and driving teams.” 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand why these 
officials in charge of the work around the yards and docks 
should be entitled to driving teams. There is an appropriation 
here for the purchase and maintenance of such horses as may 
be needed in the ordinary work around the yards there, and I 
understand that a driving team is a team used for pleasure pur- 
poses and for visiting. 

Mr. MANN. I hardly think that is correct in this case. 
Last year the item was: 

Oxen, horses, and driving teams. 


I do not know whether “mules” would be covered in the 
term horses,“ but I am quite certain that the purpose of the 
provision is not to provide what we ordinarily call a fancy 
driving team. 

Mr. RADNY: I supposed it was for what we ordinarily call 
a driving team 

Mr. MANN. This is only for the purpose of having teams 
for the use of the yard. 

Mr. RAINEY. They can have horses without having driving 
teams. The paragraph is ample to give them what horses they 
may need for ordinary work, but they can not carry loads 
around with driving teams. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether “oxen” would be in- 
cluded in the term “ horses” or not. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oxen would not be included in the term 
“driving teams.” I think it would not hurt the paragraph to 
have that go out. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in close sympathy with 
the desire of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] to cur- 
tail expenses, and also to prevent any extravagance in the navy 
yards; but I think this provision is really in the interest of 
efficiency of the various navy yards, and does not entail much 
expense, and that to strike out these words would cut into the 
working force. I am inclined to think also it would take away 
from the commandant the team that he has. The commandant 
has a team, as he ought to have. We provide a team for cer- 
tain officers in W: that have to do certain work. The 
navy yard is frequently a difficult place of access, and the dis- 
tances are long, and it is entirely in keeping with the best exe- 
cution of the duties of the office that the commandant should 
have this team. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

21200 yard, — N. H.: Combined * and r 


purtena t t 
35,0005 sail road ad rolling 5 34.000 000; in all 5139.000. 2 


rr SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 25, insert in line 3 “for continuing the extension of the 
quay $200,000." 

Mr. MANN. On that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is a 
continuing work—that is, a work not completed. If it is deter- 
mined that it is not a continuing work and the gentleman is 
going to make a point of order, I do not care to discuss it. 
This quay wall is partially completed. This yard has one of 
the largest docks under the flag. It is the home of at least 
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three battleships, several cruisers, and there is not room 
enough, as the officers of the yard recommend, to tie them up. 
For that reason I offer this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that all they 
could spend next year would be $100,000? 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Perhaps it would; and if the gentleman 
thinks $100,000 is sufficient for next year, I will reduce my 
amendment to that amount. Mr. Chairman, I will modify the 
amendment by making it $100,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: Dredging, 
front, $50. ; improvements to yar buildings, $10,000; paving, 

10,000; electrical system, extension, $5, ; one officer's quarters, 

12.000; improvement of central power plant, $20,000; enlargement of 
Dry Dock No. 2, $15,000; toward 150-ton floating crane (cost not to 
exceed $325,000), $150,000; in all, navy yard, Boston, $277,000. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of or- 
der on that paragraph, particularly that part of the language 
reading “toward a 150-ton floating crane, $150,000.” 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana if an explanation of that item would induce him to 
withdraw the point of order. If he intends to insist, I do not 
wish to take up the time of the committee. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was not this item inserted in the bill 
last year? 

Mr. ROBERTS. No; we provided a floating crane for Pearl 
Harbor last year, but it was not as large as this. The reason 
we are making this crane of this size is on account of the in- 
creased size of battleships and the increased size of the turrets 
and guns. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Are they building any battleships there 
now? 

Mr. ROBERTS. No; we are not building any battleship there 
now, but on account of the increased size of the battleship now 
authorized and building, the increased size of the turrets and 
guns, we need a floating crane and of a much larger size. They 
not only work about a ship as it lies in the slip at the navy 
yard, but in case of emergency if a vessel has been wounded 
and lics low in the water and can not get up to the yard they 
can go down into the harbor and relieve her of the weight so 
that she can get in. These floating cranes can be moved about, 
and they are much cheaper and more efficient than any of the 
permanent cranes on land. 

Mr. CALDER. May I ask the gentleman if the department 
approves of this? 

Mr. ROBERTS. The department has recommended the 100- 
ton crane, and we appropriated for a 100-ton crane at Pearl 
Harbor, but since then we have had information of the in- 
creased size of the battleship and the 14-inch guns and the in- 
crease in the size and weight of the turrets, and the committee 
deemed it the part of economy to increase the size of the cranes 
hereafter so that they would be able to handle anything aboard 
the ships. We have also increased the authorization for the 
crane at Pearl Harbor to 150 tons. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand you have increased 
the Pearl Harbor crane to 150 tons? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes; as the gentleman will see by the bill. 
The crane had not been contracted for, and the committee 
thought it would be a foolish expenditure of money to put out 
$250,000 for 100-ton crane that could not possibly handle the 

and turrets it would be called upon to handle. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has the Navy a 150-ton crane at any 
place in the United States? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say to the gentleman that there is no 
floating crane of that kind in the world. The expense of the 
crane comes from the fact that it has to reach out horizontally 
half across the deck of a battleship and lift those enormous 
weights, and those ships are now 80 and 90 feet beam, and they 
will probably be 100 feet or more in beam. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If we are going to install a 150-ton 
crane, I think we will make a mistake if we put it at Boston. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Not at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not put it in the best yard? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say that we put in the Brooklyn yard 
two years ago one of the largest cranes that was ever author- 
ized up to that time, and I, as a member of the committee, 
made inquiries to ascertain if we could change the size of that 
crane to a 150-ton crane, but was informed that the contract 
had been let and the work so far advanced that it could not be 
changed. Otherwise we would have changed the authorization 
for that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why don’t you send your 110-ton crane 
to Boston and put this 150-ton crane in Brooklyn? 


5,000; improvements to water 


Mr. ROBERTS. I will say that that requires legislation, 
and the gentleman would possibly raise a point of order on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, this is legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes; this is legislation also, but it is needed 
in the service. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to my col- 
league from New York that this is one of those matters which 
was thoroughly thrashed out in the Naval Committee, and I 
think the interest of the New York yard was protected in re- 
gard to the wishing of that crane to be in New York rather than 
in Massachusetts, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If this crane is needed in a yard any 
place, as shown by the demands of the service, I should nót ob- 
ject, no matter where it is to be placed. I am very frank 
about that. I doubt not that after they get the crane at Boston 
it will be necessary in order to do the work that would natu- 
rally come to the yard from having the crane—I doubt whether 
it will not require very large expenditures to equip the yard 
in order to do the work upon the turrets after they were taken 
eff the ship. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Oh, we have a finely equipped yard up 
there now. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is not familiar with the 
Boston yard. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I only know this, the Boston yard was 


-practically closed not a great many years ago. 


Mr. ROBERTS. About 20 years ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And until the very vicious practice was 
adopted of confining the selection of Secretaries of the Navy to 
the State of Massachusetts [laughter]—— 

Mr. ROBERTS. Which isa very high compliment to the State. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, we have had three in recent years, 
and the result of it was the opening of this abandoned yard and 
the spending of very large sums of money from year to year to 
equip it. It has been a very expensive luxury, considering all 
that has happened. Some other member of the Cabinet should 
be taken from Massachusetts and the Secretary of the Navy be 
taken from some other State. But I understand now that they 
have gotten to that point 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would remind the gentleman that a Sec- 
retary of the Navy from Massachusetts put the Connecticut 
into the Brooklyn yard instead of into his own yard. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, he could not have put it in the 
Boston yard; it would not have fitted. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Just as well as it did in the Brooklyn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But let me complete my statement. I 
understand now that the result of this policy of selecting Sec- 
retaries of the Navy from Massachusetts is that they have ex- 
pended so much money—not exactly improperly, but without 
any great necessity—that the yard can not be utilized as it 
should be unless it has this crane; and so, rather than have the 
money already expended go to waste, I shall not object to this 
crane. And I hope, if there be a new Secretary of the Navy 

Mr. ROBERTS. To come from Brooklyn. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). That somebody will call 
the attention of the President to what has happened in the past, 
so that he may have a keen realization of the fact that the most 
expensive luxury had by the people of the United States during 
the last 10 years has been the Secretaries of the Navy from the 
State of Massachusetts. : 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is not fair to say that is the 
most expensive luxury. The gentleman has had more for the 
Brooklyn yard—— 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I want to say, under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, we will have plenty of Democrats from Massa- 
chusetts to succeed the present occupant. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a most unfortunate statement, 
I had hoped that we would bar Massachusetts when the Demo- 
cratic administration came in from this particular department. 
There are eight other departments, I think, and they might 
spare the country from the patriotic services of the gentleman 
from the State of Massachusetts in this position. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that the Massachusetts yard has more berthing room for 
ships than that at the much-vaunted Brooklyn yard, and the 
present Massachusetts Secretary of the Navy has impressed 
upon the Naval Committee plans that call for several million 
dollars expenditure in order to give the Brooklyn yard such 
accommodations as are desired there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not finding fault with that. 

Mr. ROBERTS.. But he is against the Secretary and his 
extravagant ways, as he says. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am stating and trying to impress upon 
the Chair and the committee the situation as it exists, that this 
crane is to permit the facilities now existing to be utilized. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman might admit it was a New 
York Secretary who sold a very valuable part of the Brooklyn 
rd 


yard. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask somebody on the committee 
as to the rank of the officer for whom it is proposed to build 
a building for $12,000. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Where does the gentleman find the item? 

Mr. HAY. This is for quarters, $12,000. 

Mr. ROBERTS. He might be of any rank from a lieutenant 
up to a captain. 

Mr. HAY. Well, does the gentleman think that we ought to 
be building quarters to cost $12,000 for any officer? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say to the gentleman, it has appeared 
to the Naval Committee to be a practical business proposition, 
whether, with land available inside, we should put up a build- 
ing at a cost of $12,000, or whether we should give that officer 
commutation of quarters and make him live outside, and thereby 
reduce his availability and usefulness in the yard by reason 
of the fact that he is obliged to live a long distance away. It 
is a business proposition, and it seemed to the committee a 
proper thing to provide these quarters in the yard. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I have had some ex- 
perience about these quarters, and the War Department believes 
it will be very much cheaper to have commutation of quarters, 
particularly in large cities, rather than to have these expensive 
buildings, which cost a great deal to keep up, and I do not 
know why the same policy should not apply to the Navy as 
well as to the Army. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say to the gentleman $12,000 does 
not erect a very palatial building. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that. 

. ROBERTS. It is not a very large building. 
. HAY. But it provides a very substantial building. 
. COX of Indiana. What is the limit fixed in the Army 


. HAY. I think $10,000. 

. FITZGERALD. It is $12,000 for a brigadier general. 

. COX of Indiana. What is it for a lieutenant or captain? 
. HAY. I think $6,000 for a lieutenant and captain; but 
a lieutenant or a captain of the Navy has a relatively higher 
rank than a lieutenant or captain of the Army. A captain of 
a ship commands a unit. , 

Mr. OLCOTT. Will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
tell me what was the cost of the quarters up at West Point, 
where the officers rank all the way from lieutenant to colonel? 
Did they not cost $10,000 apiece? 

Mr. HAY. I think not; no. They are building very exten- 
sive quarters there, and I may say to the gentleman that in the 
present bill the Committee on Military Affairs struck out two 
sets of officers’ quarters which they desired to have, at $10,000 
apiece. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I did not mean the ones they are now build- 
ing. I mean the ones that were constructed two or three years 
ago. Did they not cost $10,000 or more? 

Mr. HAY. I think $8,000 was the cost. 

Mr. ROBERTS. If the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
will pardon me a moment, I will read to him what Admiral 
Hollyday says about these quarters. He says: 

Admiral Hottypay. The yard authorities recommended that four ad- 
ditional quarters be provided. There are not enough to house the ofi- 
cers attached to the yard. Those officers living outside of the yard 
receive commutation for quarters, and it amounts to considerably more 


than the interest on the sum which it would take to build quarters and 


keep them in repair. It would, therefore, be economi from this 


standpoint to provide quarters. In addition to this, the efficiency of 
the officers is very greatly increased, for the reason t they do not 
have to spend a considerable portion of their time going back and forth 


from their residences to the yard there is the additional advan- 


an 
tage of their being always on hand —.— needed, which is not the case 
when they live at points more or less distant from the yard. The de- 
partment has reduced the number of quarters recommended by the yard 
authorities from four to one. 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
permit a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARY. If it was possible to build a battleship at An- 
napolis, do you suppose 45 per cent of the expense of that yard 
would be charged against the battleship? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know as I understand the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. CARY. Then I might ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Roperts]. If a battleship was built in the Boston 
Navy Yard, do you think it would be right to charge 45 per cent 
of the maintenance of that yard against the building of that 
battleship? 

Mr. ROBERTS. In answer to that question I will say, if 
the work on that ship represented 45 per cent of the power 


utilized in that yard, 45 per cent of the machinery employed, 
45 per cent of the depreciation of that machinery, it certainly 
ought to be charged. 

Mr. CARY. Is the officers’ quarters charged up? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I do not think the cost of officers’ quarters 
or the cost of any buildings in the yard is charged against the 
maintenance of the yard or cost of ships. 

‘ae HUGHES of New Jersey. I think the gentleman is mis- 
en. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The cost of the building, the cost of the 
plant itself? y 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Building of walls, repairs—— 

Mr. ROBERTS. The repairs, yes; but not the original cost 
of the building nor the original cost of the machinery. But the 
depreciation of the buildings and upkeep of the buildings and 
machinery are properly charged. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that part of the paragraph. I have not been convinced 
yet at all that there is any necessity for this. 

Mr. PADGETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papeerr] desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. PADGETT. I would like the indulgence of the gentle- 
man a moment. I have looked very carefully into this matter, 
and it is certainly needed. To build a crane that we all know 
would be wholly inadequate and insufficient is a waste of 
money. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
not been convinced yet that there is use for it. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will ask the gentleman not to make a 
point of order against it and cause the construction of a crane 
of insufficient capacity. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Did I understand the gentle- 
man from Indiana to make a point of order against the crane 
or against the building? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The crane. 

Mr. SIMS. Is this crane wanted to meet only imaginary 
needs or troubles? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the crane proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, New York, N. Y.: Dry Dock No. 4, to complete, $550,000 ; 
improvement of water front, to continue, $100,000; bollards and’ ca 
stans for Dry Dock No. 4, $42.500; crane track and extension of rail- 
road track around Dry Dock No. 4, $43,000; supply picas around Dry 
Dock No. 4, $15,000: paving around Dry Dock No. 4, $24,000; condenser 
system, $45,000; boonies ed systems, extensions, $50,000; railroad 
8 extensions, $5, ; yard dispensary, extension, $4,500; in 
all, navy yard, New York, N. Y., $879,000. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I just want to submit an observation and to ask a question. 
We have heard here what amounts to a criticism of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for making expenditures in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, because he happens to live in that State. I am con- 
fident the criticism was not made seriously. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was not making a criticism. I was 
merely stating facts. 

Mr. SIMS. The idea is that inasmuch as the Secretary of 
the Navy has for a number of years lived in that State useless 
improvements have been made in the harbor of Boston. Now, 
if that is true, would it not be wise hereafter to take the Secre- 
tary of the Navy from one of the arid States of the far West, 
so as to remove from him the possible criticism of spending 
money in his own State? 

I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RoB- 
ERTS] to say the Secretary of the Navy had authorized much 
more work to be done in the Brooklyn Navy Yard than in the 
Boston Navy Yard. : 

Now, in view of that statement, I deprecate the utterance of 
loose assertions that are to be spread broadcast over the country 
to the effect that the Secretary of the Navy is influenced by 
local considerations in the exercise of his official functions. I 
do not happen to have a personal acquaintance with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, but I am confident he does not claim the 
Boston Navy Yard or any other navy yard as his own. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I think the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Ronerts] rather claims a monopoly of the pro- 
prietorship of that navy yard for himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’CONNELL. I trust that the gentleman will not allow 
his statement to go out that there are even useless improve- 
ments in the Boston Navy Yard. 

Mr. SIMS. No. I said that is what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD] said. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I said some were not necessary. 
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Mr. SIMS. If they are not necessary, then they are useless, 
Is it not also a matter susceptible of criticism that gentlemen 
should be selected for membership in this House—membership 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs—from navy-yard districts, 
who call them “their” navy yards? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee offer an amendment providing that no money appro- 
priated by this bill shall be used to pay the compensation of a 
Secretary of the Navy if that official comes from the State 
of Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. My understanding is that the theory that has 
heretofore been followed in practice is to select as heads of 
departments men who were not recognized as experts. That 
is the reason why we do not select a general as Secretary of 
War or an admiral of long service for Secretary of the Navy. 
I have an idea that experts in any particular line entertain the 
notion that nobody outside of their line has any knowledge on 
the subject upon which they themselves are specialists. I have 
an idea, though, that the average man, when placed in charge 
of a department, secures the best results and gives an adminis- 
tration much more successful than would be given by a specialist 
or expert. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am very much surprised that anybody 
on the floor should have taken the good-humored badinage 
that passed between the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] and myself as serious. Had I thought that such an 
impression would have been made by it I would never have 
indulged in it. 

For my part, after 10 years’ service on the Naval Committee, 
I have yet to see any Secretary of the Navy, whether he comes 
from New York or from any other State, make a recommenda- 
tion for improvement in any yard that was not a necessary im- 
provement for that yard. 

Mr. SIMS. You mean as he viewed it? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Yes; as he viewed it. 

Mr. SIMS. And, being a civilian, you think his judgment is 
better to follow than the judgment of some naval expert who 
lives and breathes and has his whole being in expert knowledge? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Of course the Secretary of the Navy, being 
a civilian, must form his judgment upon the opinion of his ex- 
pert aids, but at the same time he must temper their advice 
with his own common-sense civilian ideas. 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. I may say that while the Secretaries of 
the Navy have always been fair to Boston, they have also been 
fair to every other navy yard of the country. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the Secretary of the Navy ought to come 
from one of the arid States of the West, and I also think that 
the gentleman in charge of the irrigation work in the far West 
should come from Massachusetts or somewhere else on the 
Atlantic coast. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will be 
recognized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. CARY. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee about this $879,000. Will that be the total amount to 
run the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the next year? 

Mr. FOSS. This is not for the maintenance of the yard; 
this is simply for public works in the yard. 

Mr. CARY. Then, if this amount of money is spent for 
public works—sewers, dockage, and so on—in that navy yard, 
and if a battleship is built in that navy yard, would 45 per cent 
of this money be charged up against that battleship? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I do not consider that it would be. 

Mr. CARY. I merely asked the question, because I want to 
be sure, and later on I want to speak about it. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is that the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; that only repairs up to $100, I understand, 
are included in any item in the indirect charge. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. And no amount of this sum 
would be charged against any battleship that was built there. 

Mr. FOSS. I will assure the gentleman of that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Navy yard, . Pa.: Rebuilding Pier No. 5, $75,000: pump 
motors for Dry Dock No. 1, $20,000; reserve basin, extension, $50,000; 
motor for 100-ton shears, $2,000; railroad track and uipment, $5,000; 
sanitation system, reserve basin (to cost not to exceed $75,000), $30,000; 
in all, navy yard, Philadelphia, $182,000. 

Mr. FOSS. I desire to offer an amendment in lines 8, 9, and 
10, to strike out the words— 


Pump motors for Dry Dock No. 1, $20,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


—— 
— S| 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 26, beginning in line 8, strike out the words pump motors 
for Dry Dock No. 1, 520,00 0. * 


The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. FOSS. In lines 10 and 11 I move to strike out the words 
“motor for 100-ton shears.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out, in lines 10 and 11, “ motor for 100-ton shears.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Dredging, to continue, $5,000; new 
foundry and equipment (cost not to exceed $200,000), $100,000; rail- 
$100 snacks. extension, $2,000; paving, to continue, $2,500; in all, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“and equipment“ in line 18. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 26, line 18, strike out “and equipment.” 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I should like an explanation 
of that amendment. 

Mr. FOSS. This is for the new foundry at the Washington 
Navy Yard. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Why does the gentleman desire 
to strike out the equipment? 

Mr. FOSS. Because the equipment should not be included 
in this amount. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It will not provide for it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to follow 


this paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after line 22, page 26: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of the United 
States, at the request of the Secretary of the Navy, to institute, as 
soon as may be, a suit or suits in the a po court of the District of 
Columbia against all persons and corporations, or others, who may have, 
or proa to have, any right, title, claim, or interest in and to any 
part or parcel of the land or water in the District of Columbia within 
the limits of the city of Washington, or exterior to said limits, com- 
posing any part of the Anacostia River, or Eastern Branch, their shores 
and submerged or Rey submerged lands, as well as the bed of said 
river or branch and the uplands adjacent thereto, including flats and 
marsh lands, or who may have, or pretend to have, any right, title, 
claim, or interest in and to any part or parcel of the land needed by 
the United States for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a sufficient and satisfactory track connection for a railroad to the navy 
yard in the ay of Washington, provided for in the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 24, 1910, 36 Statutes at Large, 2 25 378, for the 

urpose of establishing and making clear the right of the United 

tates thereto. 

“That the suit or suits mentioned in the preon paragraph shall 
be in the nature of a bill in equity, and there shall be made parties 
defendant thereto all persons and corporations, or others, known to set 
up or assert any claim or right to or in the land or water in the pre- 
ceding paragraph mentioned, and against all other persons or corpora- 
tions, or others, who may claim to have any such right, title, or interest. 
On the filing of said bill process shall issue and be served, according to 
the ordinary course of said court, upon all perena and corporations, 
or others, within the jurisdiction of said court; and dee gr notice shall 
be given, by advertisement in two newspapers published in the city of 
Washington, for three weeks successively, of the pendency of said suit, 
and citing all persons and corporations, or others, interested in the sub- 
ject matter of said suit or in the land or water in this act mentioned, 
to appear, at a day named in such notice, in said court to answer the 
said bill and set forth and maintain any right, title, interest, or claim 
that any person or corporations, or others, may have in the premises; 
and the court may order such further notice as it shall think Rt to any 


party in interest. 

“That the said cause shall then proceed with all practicable expedi- 
tion to a final determination by said court of all rights drawn in ques- 
tion therein, and the said court shall have full power and jurisdiction 

its decree to determine every question of right, title, terest, or 
claim arising in the premises, and to vacate, annul, set aside, or con- 
firm any claim of any character arising or set forth in the premises ; 
and its decree shall final and conclusive upon all pesons and cor- 
porations, or others, parties to the suit, or who shall fail, after publie 
notice as hereinbefore in this act eta ao appear in said court and 
litigate his, her, their, or its claim, and they shall be deemed forever 
barred from setting up or maintaining any right, title, interest, or claim 
in the premises. 

“That from the final decree of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, and every part thereof, in the premises, an sppesl shall be 
allowed to the United States, and to any other party in the cause com- 
plaining of such decree, to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which last-mentioned court shall haye full power and jurisdiction to 
hear, try, and determine the said matter, and every part thereof, and 
to make final decree in the premises; and the said cause shall, on 
motion of the Attorney General of the United States, be advanced to the 
earliest practicable hearing.” 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
order on that. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
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Mr. PADGETT. I want to call attention to the fact that 
we had here for years a controversy with reference to the re- 
moval of the tracks from the street going into the navy yard, 
and last year we got up a proposition to settle it and it was 
provided in the last appropriation bill to settle it by the Govern- 
ment paying a part of the expense and the railroad company 
paying a part. The part to be paid by the Government was 
limited. Now, it is necessary to have condemnation proceed- 
ings in order for the Government to carry out its part of the 
contract. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I recollect a great deal about that dis- 
cussion, and, so far as I am concerned, if the gentleman offer- 
ing the amendment will agree that the amendment may be 
printed in the Recorp and go over until to-morrow, until we 
have a chance to look into it, I will consent; otherwise I shall 
make the point of order. 

Mr. FOSS. I will consent to its going over. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Last year we gave the Attorney 
General authority 

Mr. TALBOTT. Yes; but the committee has investigated this 
thoroughly. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this matter may be 
passed over with the point of order pending, and I desire to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be passed over with- 
out prejudice, with the point of order being reserved. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to reserve a point of order also, for I do 
not want it to be withdrawn without my consent. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want to say that there has got to be 
some strong argument in favor of the amendment before I with- 
draw my point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. I am pretty familiar with this, and I want to 
know something about this further delay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to publish with the amendment a letter regarding 
it in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 9, 1911. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : In connection with the provision in the naval 
appropriation act of June 24, 1910, authorizing the Secretary of the 

avy to provide a right of way for a branch track from the main track 
of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Co. to the navy 
yard, along the north bank of the Anacostia River, and to enter into 
contract with said company for the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the branch track, I have the honor to advise the committee that 
while most of the land required for said purpose is claimed by the Gov- 
ernment its title thereto is disputed by various persons, and its owner- 
ship can not be effectively asserted. Consequently the department has 
not been able to provide the requisite right of way for the branch track, 
and the railroad company will not enter into the authorized contract 
until such right of wae is assured. 

The Department of Justice finds no provision of law under which the 
necessary legal proceedings can now be taken to clear the Government's 
title to the lands in question, and if action of some kind can not be 
brought against the adverse claimants the construction of the branch 
track will be delayed indefinitely and the Government's interests corre- 
spondingly disadvantaged. 

It is requested, therefore, that a 1 be inserted in the naval 
appropriation bill authorizing proceedings to be taken for determining all 
questions of title affecting the lands desired for the purpose mentioned, 
so that compensation may not be unjustly demanded by any of thé 
parties asserting claim to title in the lands. 

There is inclosed herewith a provision drafted in the Department of 
Justice that would give the Attorney General the necessary authority 
in the premises, and it is earnestly requested that the same be incor- 
porated in the pending naval appropriation bill. 

Faithfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER. 


Hon. George EnmuND Foss, M. C., 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawali: Dredging channel, to complete, 
545,000; dry dock, to continue, $800, ; administration building, 
50,000; power Pant $250,000; 6 officers’ quarters, $69,000; fresh. 

water system, $25,000. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
words for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the com- 
mittee at this juncture the importance of Guam in the future 
development of our naval power in the Pacific Ocean, Hawaii 
is in mid-ocean and is within a radius of control of a fleet 
with practically all of the Pacific Ocean to the north and east, 
Dutch Harbor and Great Kiska in the Aleutian Islands, Puget 
Sound and San Francisco on the east, and Samoa on the south, 
but it is too far to reach the Philippine Islands. In order to 
have the effect of the control of the sea fully felt for the de- 
fense of the Philippine Islands and of our interests in the west- 
ern Pacific, we will have to develop another base from which 


operations can be conducted. In all probability next year we 
will have to develop a station at Guam. 

Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KOPP. I notice in here that there is $1,000 for a coal 
shed. Where is the coal secured that is to be put in this shed? 

Mr. HOBSON. Answering offhand, I would say to the gen- 
tleman that it is the regular navy-yard coal distributed to the 
various stations in the Pacific. My impression is that it is 
shipped from Norfolk. 

Mr. KOPP. Is coal shipped all the way from Norfolk to 
the Pacific to be used in a fleet at Guam Island? 

Mr. HOBSON. If that was developed into a station at the 
present time, that would be the policy. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I think this coal shed is not for the coal 
for ships, but coal that is used in the little repairing plant that 
they have there. 

Mr. HOBSON. That question might be brought up in regard 
to any coaling station in the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman tell us about what the 
difference is from the Philippine Islands to Guam and Pearl 
Harbor? 

Mr. HOBSON. Guam is a little nearer Manila. I can not 
say exactly, but from memory I should say it was 2,200 miles 
from Pearl Harbor and 1,600 or 1,700 miles from Manila. It 
makes the proper apex of the triangle under which we can 
control the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman tell us how large a 
place Guam is? 

Mr. HOBSON. Guam is a yery small island, and that is the 
beauty of it. There is but one harbor in which a landing can be 
made, and that harbor can be easily defended from the surround- 
ing heights by artillery, and a very small garrison can hold it. 
It can be made almost impregnable with a remarkably small ex- 
penditure, and with facilities for coaling and limited facilities 
for repair a small garrison could maintain it for years against 
attack after being cut off from support and communication. 
Corregidor is something of the same kind. Those are all we 
can expect to hold out there when we have not the control of 
the sea. This is becoming a very important location. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is there much native population there? 

Mr. HOBSON. A small population. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Not enough to interfere with any garri- 
son? 

Mr. HOBSON. No. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whenever in his opinion the exigencies of the naval service may re- 
uire it, the Secretary of the Navy is hereby empowered and authorized 
o transfer from time to time any floating dry docks under the control 

of the Navy Department to such places as the needs of the service may 
demand. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 

that. 
Mr. ESTOPINAL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the paragraph on page 83, line 17, and ending at line 21. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
abandon and dispose of the naval reservations at San Juan and Culebra, 

R.; Port Royal, S. C.; New London, Conn.; and Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., and to transfer such ee en , and other material as 
may be of use in the naval establishment to other navy yards and sta- 
tions; and he is further authorized and directed to dispose of the real 
estate in the manner most advantageous to thé United States Govern- 
ment, and shall report to Congress the disposition of said material and 
real estate at its next regular session. 


Mr. LEGARE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the entire paragraph, with this statement, that I have no 
desire to strike out the whole paragraph, and if the gentleman 
from Illinois will consent to an amendment to strike out Port 
Royal, S. C., I will be satisfied to drop it. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I desire to make the point of order, on page 
34, line 1, to the words “ New London, Conn.” 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order striking out the 
words “ New London, Conn.,” where they appear on page 34, 
line 1, of this bill, because I believe that this provision was 
inserted under a misconception of the situation. 

I am in entire accord with the policy of economy that is 
being sought, both in the Naval Department and in the other 
departments of this Government. The New London Naval Sta- 
tion was established in a general naval appropriation bill ap- 
proved March 2, 1867, United States Statutes at Large, volume 
4, page 489, by the following language: 7 


And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
receive and accept a deed of gift when offered by the State of Con- 
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near New 
to be held 


necticut of a tract of land situated in the 


London, Conn., with a water front of not | 5 
by the United States for naval purpose.. . cise 

The city of New London, by special authority from the State 
of Connecticut and acting with the State of Connecticut, did 
subsequently acquire, pay for, and deed to the United States a 
tract of land located on the east bank of the Thames River, 
about 2 miles from New London Harbor, with a water front of 
not less than 1 mile, for naval purposes. 

Buildings suitable for naval construction were erected on 
this land soon after it was acquired, and at a later time a 
coaling station was established, and has been and is now used 
by the Government. Within two years $10,000 was appropri- 
ated and used for the establishment of a marine training 
school at this place, in addition to the coaling station. This 
school is now maintained there. 

In the hearings before the Naval Committee on this bill the 
chairman of that committee, in interrogating the Secretary of 
the Navy on this proposition, said, “I understand that when we 
get through using the New London coaling station for naval 
purposes it reverts to the original owner.” To which the 
Secretary replied, “ We are looking that up; I believe it reverts 
to the State.” And the chairman agreed with him, in the lan- 
guage, “I think that is so.” The Secretary of the Navy, in 
closing the hearing, with reference to this matter and the above 
with what follows, including all that appears in the committee 
hearings on the subject, said, “ Possibly; yet it is only an ex- 
pense to keep it. It will be cheaper for them to take it. No 
vessel of any size can go in there.” 

It is particularly to this last observation of the Secretary 
of the Navy that I want to take exception. This station is 
located within a short distance of one of the best harbors on the 
Alantie coast. The Dakota and Minnesota, two of the largest 
steamships of the world at the time of their construction, which 
was only a short time ago, were built and launched within 
about 2 miles of this coaling station. The harbor of New 
London is large enough and has a depth of water suflicient to 
float our entire flect, and it appears from the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey that from the harbor of New London to this station, 
and at the station, there is a sufficient depth to take any ship 
of our Navy. 

The Navy Department seems to recognize the value of New 
London as a naval base; for not only this summer, but for many 
summers previously, New London has been the place of ren- 
dezvous for the Atlantic Squadron in their practice cruise, and 
for three months of the summer for a greater or less time a con- 
siderable part of our Navy in eastern waters use this harbor. 
There is no coaling station nearer than Newport. 

I can only say, in answer to the proposition that no vessel 
of any size can go in there, that I have repeatedly seen torpedo 
boats and cruisers tied to the docks at the New London coaling 
station; and one of our most experienced and careful naviga- 
tors, who has earned a world-wide reputation in the American 
Navy, has said that he could take the Connecticut to that sta- 
tion, coal her, and turn her about with perfect ease and safety. 
I submit that an examination of the survey of the Thames 
River demonstrates that fact. The War Department, by legis- 
lation in this Congress, have been authorized to turn over to 
the Treasury Department Fort Trumbull for a school for the 
Revenue-Cutter Service, and this school is now established with- 
in a few miles of this station. It is true that between this sta- 
tion and the harbor of New London is a drawbridge, erected 
and maintained by the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co. At the time of its construction this bridge had the 
largest draw of any bridge in this country. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad have been considering for 
some time placing a new bridge at this point. Whether it will 
be of the same type as the present bridge I am not informed, 
but it is not at all improbable that a type of bridge may be 
constructed which will remove all possible doubt of the ability 
of any sized vessel utilizing this station for all and every pur- 


e. 
7 Chairman, this property is exceedingly valuable. It 
has been maintained at a very small annual charge upon the 
Treasury. It has not only a water front of a mile, but is di- 
vided by the tracks of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. It is delightfully situated on one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers of this country, is near a growing and prosperous 
city, and so located that it might well furnish many uses for 
the Navy if not desired by the department for its present pur- 
I insist that it ought not at this time to be abandoned, 
and therefore make the point of order. 
Mr. LEGARE. I will include that in my amendment, if that 
suits the gentleman from Connecticut. 
Mr. HIGGINS. It is already included in the point of order 
the gentleman makes, 


Mr. LEGARE. I will make the point of order against the 
paragraph. It is clearly new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall sell the naval hospital bulldi: and 
grounds situated on Pennsylvania Avenue, near Ninth Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., at public auction or private sale, upon such terms and 
conditions as shall be satisfactory to and the money derived from 
such sale shall be placed to the credit of the naval hospital fund. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against that, for the reason that I do not think 
the department should part with this property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total public works, navy yards, naval stations, naval proving grounds 
70.5 E ee Naval Academy, Naval Observatory, and Marine Corps, 
74, 8 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to have the 
Clerk change the totals in some of these paragraphs where we 
have made changes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to be authorized to change the totals. Is there 
objection? There is no objection, and it is so ordered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, $442,000. 


Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question. I notice this reads: 


Those who die or are killed in action, ashore or afloat. 


Would a person who was killed not in action count as one 
dying, or how would he be classified? Supposing a man were 
killed accidentally, would the word “ die” cover that? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. It is “ who die or are killed in action.” 

Mr. PADGETT. It would be an accidental death. 

Mr. KOPP. Supposing a man is killed accidentally. 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. KOPP. He dies just the same. Why do you put in the 
Wonda “or killed in action?” Why not say “employees who 
die?” - 

Mr. FOSS. This provision has been in the bill ever since the 
Spanish-American War. They make a distinction between per- 
sons who die and those who are killed in the service, and to 
carry both we carry that language. 

Mr. KOPP. “Die” carries everyone who loses his life, but 
not in action. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
but being killed. 

Mr. KOPP. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Of female nurses, and Navy and Marine Corps general courts-martial 
prisoners undergoing imprisonment with sentences of dishonorable dis- 
mer be 0 from the service at the expiration of such confinement: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to commute rations 


for such general courts-martial prisoners in such amounts as seem to 
him proper, which may vary in accordance with the location of the naval 


prison. 
Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, page 38, line 21, instead of the 
dash between the words “stores” and “safe” there should be 


In action they are regarded as not dying, 


acomma. I would ask that that correction be made. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. s 


There was no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Weeks having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 10574. An act to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 16, 1906; 

S. 10759. An act relative to the exchange of certain properties 
between the insular government of Porto Rico and the War 
Department ; 

S. 10761. An act to amend section 3 of the act of Congress of 
May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands in the 
State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said act, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 10185. An act to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge in the northern and southern judicial districts in the 
State of Mississippi, and for other purposes; 
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S. 7640. An act for the relief of James M. Sweat; 

S. 9698. An act granting permission to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., to operate a pumping station on the Fort Keogh Mili- 
tary Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 10818. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 10822. An act to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Yankton, S. Dak., 
by the Winnipeg, Yankton & Gulf Railroad Co.; and 

S. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy which will occur on March 1, 1911, in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the class other than 
Members of Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
death of the Hon. ALEXANDER STEPHENS CLAY, 
State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services, 5 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy of thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Car and Mr. DOLLIVER the Senate do now adjourn, 

Also— 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER, late a Senator from 
the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senator the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his 
associates to pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished 
public services. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of Mr. 
CLax and Mr. DOLLIVER, the Senate do now adjourn, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 10185. An act to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge in the northern and southern judicial districts in the 
State of Mississippi, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 10761. An act to amend section 8 of the act of Congress 
of May 1, 1888, and extend the provisions of section 2301 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States to certain lands in the 
State of Montana embraced within the provisions of said act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 10759. An act relative to the exchange of certain properties 
between the insular government of Porto Rico and the War De- 
partment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 10817. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors; to the Committee on Pensions, 

S. 9698. An act granting permission to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., to operate a pumping station on the Fort Keogh Military 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 7640. An act for the relief of James M. Sweat; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 10818. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

S. 10822. An act to extend the time for the completion of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Yankton, S. Dak., 
by the Winnipeg, Yankton & Gulf Railroad Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 145. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy which will occur on March 1, 1911, in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the class other than 
Members of Congress; to the Committee on the Library, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 


Construction and repair of vessels: For preservation and comprador 
of vessels on the stocks and in ordinary; purchase of materials and 
stores of all kinds; steam steerers, pneumatic steerers, steam capstans, 
steam windlasses, and all other auxiliaries; labor in navy yards and on 
foreign stations; purchase of machinery and tools for use in shops; 
carrying on work of experimental model tank; designing naval vessels; 
construction and repair of yard craft, lighters, and barges; wear, tear, 
and repair of vessels afloat; general care, increase, and protection of 


rofound sorrow of the 
te a Senator from the 


the Navy in the line of construction and repair; incidental expenses 
for vessels and navy yards, inspectors’ offices, such as photographing, 
books, professional magazines, plans, stationery, and instruments for 
drafting room, and for pay of classified force under the bureau, 
$8,479,144: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be applied to the 
repair of any wooden ship when the estimated cost of su poner to 
be appraised by a competent board of naval officers, shall exceed 10 per, 
cent of the estimated cost, appraised in like manner, of a new ship of the 
same size and like material: Provided further, That no part of sum 
shall be applied to the repair of any other ship when the estimated cost 
of such repairs, to be appraised by a competent board of naval officers, 
shall exceed 20 per cent of the estimated cost, appraised in like manner, 
of a new ship of the same size and like material: Provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall deprive the Secretary of the Navy 
of the authority to order repairs of ships da in foreign waters or 
on the high seas, so far as may be necessary to bring them home. And 
the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to make expenditures 
from appropriate funds under the various bureaus for repairs and 
changes on the vessels herein named, in an amount not to exceed 
the sum specified for each vessel, respectively, as follows: Georgia, 
500,000; Virginia, $500,000; Arethusa, $120,000; Iroquois, $25,000; 
vero, $45,000; in all, $1,190,000, as per the letter of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy contained in House Document No, 1221, Sixty-first 
Congress, third session, concerning repairs to certain naval vessels: 
Provided further, That the sum to be paid out of this appropriation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for clerical, drafting 
inspection, and messenger service in navy yards, naval stations, and 
offices of 1 naval constructors, for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1912, shall not exceed $808,039. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I made that motion in order to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Rxconp made to-day 
on the question of adopting the special rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the chafr- 
man explain what would be the practical operation of this para- 
graph when carried out with reference to not repairing vessels, 
and why the necessity for limitations here, or what are proposed 
to be limitations. I do not think they are altogether limitations. 

Mr. FOSS. Well, we have always carried limitations for a 
number of years. 

Mr. FINLEY. Of this character? 

Mr. FOSS. Of this character; and this last limitation was 
put in by the House some years ago—not so very many years 
ago—after a very exhaustive debate on the subject. 

Mr, FINLEY. Do I understand in this same language? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes; it has been carried for several years and I 
think tends toward economy in the repair of ships. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
and I desire to ask the gentleman a question. I would like 
to know for my own information, and perhaps it will be some 
information for other members of the committee, what is done 
with these old vessels when the Government can not use them 
any longer. 

Mr. FOSS. They are condemned and sold. 

Mr. PADGETT. Condemned by a board. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Condemned by a board and sold. 

Mr. ROBERTS. And some are used for targets. 

Mr. HAMLIN. How sold? 

Mr. FOSS. To the highest bidder. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer an amendment. In line 16, page 41, after the word 
“dollars,” I desire to insert 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri with- 
draw the point of order? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FOSS. In line 16, after the word “dollars,” I desire to 
insert “Nanshan, $55,000,” so it will read, “Nero, $45,000; 
Nanshan, $55,000,” and change the total to “ $1,245,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “dollars,” in line 16, page 41, insert “ Nanshan, 
$55,000." 

Mr. FOSS. And I desire to print this letter in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 14, 1911. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN : In connection with the provision appearing 
on page 41, and commencing on line 8 of the naval bill, as reported to 
the House, authorizing repairs on certain naval vessels in excess of 
$200,000, or in excess of 20 per cent of the estimated cost of new ves- 
sels of the same size and like material, in pursuance of the provisions 
of the act approved March 2, 1907, under the caption “ Bureau of Con- 
struction a Repair,” subhead “ Construction and Repair of Vessels,” 
and of the act approved June 24, 1910, under the same caption and 
heading, I have the honor respectfully to request that the said pro- 
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. 12 SDE pon bill may be amended by also authoriz- 
ing repa to be made to the U. S. S. Nanshan in an amount not to 
exceed $55,000, it having been estimated 


by the several bureaus havin 

cognizance of the repairs to be made that i in the amoun 

stated will in all probability be entailed to ce the Nanshan in sea- 

meng condition, 

I believe = understand that the authorization above sought will not 

cg ag tional appropriations over and above those now appearing 
e É 


Very sincerely, BEEKMAN WINTHEO 


Acting Secretary of tho Nery. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

r House of Representatives, Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 41 
by striking out lines 13 and 14, and the words “thousand dol- 
lars” in line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, strike out lines 13 and 14, and the words “thousand dol- 
lars in line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language stricken 
out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Georgia, $500,000; Virginia, $500,000 ; Arethusa, $120,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, these are the three ships that 
made the celebrated voyage around the world, starting out on 
the 20th day of December, 1907. These ships went around the 
world on a leisurely sort of trip. It was not a trip in 90 days; 
it took them 14 months to make it. They came back here 
crippled. Just exactly half of them, according to this bill and 
the last bill, which passed the House last year, were absolutely 
disabled. Last year we authorized repairs to the New Jersey 
to the amount of $810,000; to the Rhode Island, to the amount 
of $810,000; to the Ohio, to the amount of $125,496; to the 
Illinois, $592,291; to the Kearsarge, $602,812.46; to the Ken- 
tucky, $598,718; and to one of the four auxiliary ships that 
made the entire trip around the world, the Ajax, we last year 
authorized repairs to the amount of $66,476. 

This bill now provides for repairs to the Georgia to the 
amount of $500,000; to the Virginia, to the amount of $500,000; 
and to another one of the four auxiliary’ vessels that made the 
entire trip around the world, the Arethusa, $125,000. 

In other words, the bill of last year and this bill authorize 
repairs to exactly eight of the 16 battleships that made the trip 
around the world, just half of them, and to two of the auxiliary 
vessels that made the entire trip, just half of them, amounting 
in all to $4,730,823.46. 

Not long ago the Mauretania made a trip across the Atlantic 
and back in about 10 days’ time, perhaps a little longer than 
that, but a record-breaking trip both ways, with most tremen- 
dous strains on the machinery, and yet she made that trip 
without stopping a day even for the purpose of oiling the ma- 
chinery. These battleships of ours, with the steel and the armor 
plate and the castings for the machinery, all furnished by the 
steel companies of this country, could not sail around the world 
in 14 months without becoming absolutely disabled. It cost 
$13,700,000 to send that fleet around the world by Executive 
order. Recently the ex-President of the United States who 
authorized the trip admitted that he did not have any authority 
to send them around the world, but he had enough money, he 
said, to send them to the Pacific Ocean, and if Congress wanted 
to get them back home again, Congress could appropriate the 
money with which to bring them back. 

Now, I understand that there has been a sort of a veiled 
threat from the present Executive some time in the future to 
outdo that feat and to send more battleships around.the world 
on an absolutely useless voyage than were sent by a former 
President of the United States. If these battleships can not go 
round the world without incurring an expense of $5,000,000 for 
repairs, it does not pay to repair them any longer. We have 
at the present time in our Navy 349 vessels. Eighty of them 
are laid up for repairs and are out of commission at our 
wharves. Many of them will never sail out into the seas again. 
Some of them have lost even their names. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What is the age of these vessels, the 
Arethusa, the Georgia, and the Virginia? 

Mr. PADGETT. The records of the Navy Department show 
that the Georgia was commissioned September 24, 1906, and has 
been in continuous service with the Atlantic Fleet since that 
date. Before the end of the fiscal year 1912 she will have been 
in commission about six years and will probably require a gen- 
eral overhauling. 

The Virginia was commissioned May 7, 1906, and has been in 
continuous service with the Atlantic Fleet since that date. Be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year 1912 she will have been in com- 
mission about six years and will probably require a general 
overhauling. 


Mr. RAINEY. They are all new vessels. 


Mr. PADGETT. No. The Arethusa was formerly the British 
tank steamer Lucilene, built in 1893. She was purchased by 
the Government during the Spanish-American War, and has 
been in continuous service, except for moderate periods, since 
that time. She is the only tank vessel on the Navy list. 

Mr. RAINEY. It is a singular comment on our Navy that 
these particular battleships which made this long voyage should 
come back in this crippled condition, and in order to keep them 
from going around the world again I think we had better not 
repair them, and I insist on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. HOBSON. May I hear the amendment stated again? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that if 
you strike that ont they can not be repaired. They are valu- 
able, good ships, and there has to be authority from Congress 
to repair them. 

Mr. HOBSON. I simply wish to state, Mr. Chairman, that 
these vessels are now included in what is called our first line of 
battle, and by the limitations of their age, which we estimate 
as about 10 years, they would pass from that first line of battle 
into the second line of battle; but even in the second line of 
battle they will be useful for many years. It would not be in 
the interest of the strength and efficiency of the fleet, or really 
of ultimate economy, for us to neglect to give them their proper 
repairs at this juncture. 

Mr. WEBB. What will become of these vessels that are not 
repaired? 

Mr. HOBSON. They will then get out of repair very rapidly, 
and they would be laid up and pass not only from the first line 
of battle, but also from the second. 

Mr. RAINEY. If they are not repaired now they will quit 
being a charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ralxxr] that I am in sympathy with his idea of having 
ships that are right up on the line, and not maintaining in the 
Navy a great deal of old junk; and I think the time will come 
when we shall have to do what the British Navy has done and 
wipe the old tonnage of the Navy off the list. I am fully in 
sympathy with that idea, but the gentleman has picked out the 
wrong ships. 

Mr. RAINEY. I have picked out the ships that could not 
stand a trip around the world. A ship that can not do that in 
14 months is not worth repairs. 

Mr. HOBSON. They are useful ships and they ought to be 
repaired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 0 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raryey) there were—ayes 9, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

For airs and improvements of plant at na ard, 5 
can 4127800 p p. vy y. Mare Island, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I want to ask a question of the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I notice that in all of these navy yards prac- 
tically the same amount is carried for improvements. Is this 
toe usual amount necessary to keep up the yards in proper 

pe? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. That is always carried. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The amount that is necessary to keep them 
in repair? 

we FOSS. Yes; to keep in repair the plants in the various 
ya 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and without objection the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Six cottages for firemen, $1,000 each, $6,000. 


Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man if he thinks $1,000 is enough for a cottage for a fireman 
when it takes $12,000 to build a cottage for an officer? Does 
the chairman think a cottage can be built for $1,000 for a 
fireman when it takes $12,000 to build a set of officers’ quarters? 

Mr. ROBERTS. We build a group of them in one bunch. 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

One sword master, $1,600; 1 assistant, $1,200, and 2 assistants, at 
$1,000 each; 2 instructors in physical training, at $1,500 each, and 1 
assistant instructor in physical training, at $1,000; and 1 instructor in 
gymnastics, $1,200; 1 assistant librarian, $2,160; 1 cataloguer, $1,200, 
and 2 shelf assistants, at $900 each; 1 secretary of the Naval hear ern A 

2,400; 1 clerk, $1,500; 5 clerks, at $1,200 each; 4 clerks, at $1, 
each; 4 clerks, at $900 each; 2 writers, at $840 each; 1 draftsman, 
$1,200; 1 surveyor, $1,200; 1 dentist, 1524. services of organist at 
chapel, $800; 1 captain of the watch, $924; 1 second captain of the 
watch, $828 ; 22 watchmen, at $732 each; in all, pay of professors and 
others, Naval Academy, $122,576. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 


Mr. MANN, I reserve a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I will make a 
point of order on that part of it, because it is an increase of 
salary. I.refer to “sword master, $1,600." I make a point of 
order on that. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I ask the gentleman to reserye that 
just a moment? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. PADGETT. This sword master has been in the academy 
since 1866. He has trained every admiral and other officer who 
has graduated at Annapolis since that time. He has had no 
increase or promotion during all these years. We are giving 
him in this bill an increase, as I remember, of $100. He is 80 
years of age. 

Mr. MANN. How old? 

Mr. PADGETT. Eighty. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think he is competent to 
perform the service and should have his salary increased? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think he is competent to render the serv- 
ice properly. He has rendered service there all these years effi- 
ciently and capably, and at a salary so low that I think it is a 
matter of simple justice that he should have this promotion at 
this time. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How long has he been on this salary? 

Mr. PADGETT. He has been on a salary of $1,500, I think, 
since 1866. 

Mr. MANN. If this amendment, which is subject to a point 
of order, remains in, is it intended, then, to hang another amend- 
ment on to that to do something else with the man? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not my intention, and I know of no 
other who has such intention. The only provision in it is to 
increase this man’s salary to $1,600, which is a simple act of 
justice to him—a man who has been at this salary of $1,500 
for doing this important work since 1866. 

Mr. HAMLIN. May I inquire if there is any provision of law 
that would entitle him to retire? 

Mr. PADGETT. None that I know of. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It looks to me that that is what ought to be 
done with a man 80 years old. 

Mr. PADGETT. He is active and energetic. When I was 
there last year with the Board of Visitors I saw him giving an 
exhibition drill with the young men in the academy, and he did 
it splendidly and magnificently. When this recommendation 
came to give him $100 raise, from my personal observation of 
his work there when I was one of the Board of Visitors last 
year and the two previous years, I thought it was an act of 
justice, and I personally requested the committee to allow the 
increase of $100. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not know that I object to that increase, 
but it seems to me that a man 80 years old is too old to perform 
services worth $1,600 a year. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, in response to the point 
brought out by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hassin], I 
am very glad to tell him that such a provision for this sword 
master would be in line with simple justice and with the best 
interests of the naval service for this reason: The duties of 
the sword master at Annapolis and of the master of the sword 
at West Point have grown with the development of those insti- 
tutions and with the increasing importance of physical devel- 
opment and discipline as connected with drill and setting 
up, and the like, and the only reason why a provision such as 
the gentleman suggests has never been made is this: This 
man, the finest type of man I have eyer seen, has been willing 
to go on all of these years performing his responsible duties 
without any word of complaint as to compensation. At West 
Point, where the development has not been as great as it has 
been at Annapolis, where the number of cadets is probably a 
third to a quarter less than at Annapolis, they have found it 
important and to the best interests of the service to give the 


master of the sword first one promotion and then another, and 
to-day he has the rank and emoluments and the privilege of 
retirement of a captain of Cavalry. That would correspond to 
our senior lieutenant of the Navy. 


Mr. HAMLIN. That is exactly the idea I had 
Mr. HOBSON. Of course it is, and it ought to have been at 


Annapolis and would have been done but for the simple fact 

that we have had a remarkable public servant there, a 

man who has gone on for very love of the service and actually 

tonoa every officer that is now in service in the United States 
avy? 

He is a fine type of man and has been so loyal and true that 
he has never complained about his modest salary, which has 
not been increased for over a generation, in spite of the increas- 
ing responsibility and difficulties of his office. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is he drawing any pension? 

Mr. HOBSON. He is not pensionable. Now, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman, I am going to introduce an amend- 
ment which would accomplish the purpose indicated by the 
gentleman from Missouri. I believe that those who might feel 
some hesitancy about increasing the salary as it stands here, 
would be willing to vote for this amendment, because the duties 
involved there require a man of high capacity, who can only be 
secured permanently by providing such inducements as are con- 
tained in the amendment. At times he commands a battalion 
of midshipmen and takes charge of the drills, and ought to have 
the rank of an officer in order that the highest efficiency may be 
realized in the execution of his duties. At West Point they 
found it necessary long ago to give the master of the sword rank 
and retirement, and as soon as this man dies it will be found 
necessary to do it at Annapolis. What we should do is to pass 
such a measure now and permit Sword Master Carbesier to enjoy 
the fruits of a long career of usefulness. The proposition has 
been considered in the Naval Committee, and has been reported 
and is on the calendar in the form of a private bill. It will be 
subject to a point of order, but I feel constrained to make a re- 
quest of Members of this House, in the interest of simple jus- 
tice to Sword Master Carbesier, one of the most faithful public 
servants that I have ever known in my life—my own teacher— 
one of the finest type of men that I have ever seen, who has 
made an impression on the character and efficiency of two gen- 
erations of naval officers, and perhaps has rendered more service 
in that way to create efficiency in our Navy than any man that 
exists in the Navyy—and I make no exception. If there ever was 
such a character before I do not know of him. I hope no Mem- 
ber will make the point of order. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment may be read for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. MANN. I shall make the point of order on the amend- 
ment when it is offered. I have no objection to giving the man 
this temporary increase in salary. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

On e 45, line 7, after the word “ dollars,” add: 

“Provided, That after the assage of this act the sword master at the 
Naval Academy shall have the same rank, pay, emoluments, and privi- 
leges of retirement as the master of the sword at the Military 
Academy.” 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this is not a pleasant 
duty for me to perform, and I take no pride in doing it. It is 
the farthest from my thought of doing anyone an injury in mak- 
ing a point of order, but bill after bill comes in here where we 
find a constant increase of salary. It is a very easy matter to 
get up and make an appeal to a man to yield on these points of 
order, and I know that a strong argument can be made in behalf 
of most any of these provisions that come in on appropriation 
bills increasing the salaries of officers. 

I observe, Mr. Chairman, that invariably it is the “man 
higher up” all the time who is able to get his salary increased. 
In the four years I have served here I have noticed that few, if 
any, increases of salary are given to the poor old scrub woman 
who gets down on her knees and scrubs the floors of the public 
buildings of this country. 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
increase of $100 is to one of the fellows that is not high up in 
salary, but far down the list. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I quite agree with the gentleman that 
it is not so extremely high, but at the same time is far above 
the average laborer employed in the various departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think that a man 
who has served in that capacity for the last 45 years at $125 a 
month and has trained every officer in the United States Navy 
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is just about as much entitled to increase as any man you can 
imagine? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The fact that he has trained every 
officer in the United States never would appeal to me very 
much. The other part of the gentleman’s query would indicate 
to my mind that he has been satisfied with what he has reccived 
heretofore. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I had rather support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PADGETT. The trouble is that you are placing a civilian 
on the retired list, and when you open that door there is no end 
to it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that if this amendment is 
adopted he will have the rank and pay of an officer. 

Mr. PADGETT. But you are authorizing a civilian to be 
placed on the retired list. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. We have on the appropriation bills 
now pending in Congress at the other end of the Capitol pro- 
posals to increase the salaries of men who are getting substan- 
tially good salaries now. 

If this practice is not going to stop somewhere, where is it 
going to end? If these are meritorious, there is a way to in- 
crease the salaries, and that way is the legal way, and that 
way is to let the proper committee report the proper bill pro- 
posing to increase these salaries, It is obnoxious in various 
ways. 

Mr. HOBSON. I stated this had been done by the committee 
and it is on the calendar now, waiting for action. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But, Mr. Chairman, because of the 
eloquent appeal of my friend from Alabama [Mr. Hosson]—I 
may possibly be wrong—I am going to withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order for the purpose of 
asking a question. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether, if the increase is allowed, he thinks that is 
a sufficient handle on which to hang his amendment. I ask 
that as a parliamentary question. 

Mr. HOBSON. No; I do not think it is. I believe my 
amendment would be legislation in any event. I recognize 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Expenses of the Board of Visitors of the Naval Academy, bein 
mileage and $5 r diem for each member for expenses during actua 
attendance at the academy, and for clerk hire, carriages, and other 
incidental and necessary expenses of the board, $3,000. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the reason 
for this increase in the item for the Board of Visitors at the 
Naval Academy, mileage and $5 per diem, Is that increase due 
to the increased cost of commodities? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it is because of the long distance 
traveled. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. 
ticular? 

Mr. PADGETT. The President appointed on the board last 
year one man from Texas, one man from California 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Oh, that is far enough. I 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. PADGETT. And one man from Oregon. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Are not Members of Congress sometimes appointed on this 


Why the increase in this par- 


board? 
Mr. PADGETT. Every year. 
Mr. HAMLIN. Why are they paid $5 per diem in addition 


to the salaries they draw annually? 

Mr. PADGETT. It costs them that or more to pay their 
board at the hotel. It is just simply to pay the expense. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is to cover traveling expenses and hotel 
bills? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to ask some gentleman how it 


would be possible to expend $75,000 for this purpose. What is 
it proposed to do with the $75,000? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the chairman of the committee to 
Do and explain. I do not know how they are going 
to do it. 

Mr. MANN. I can not imagine how it is to be expended. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I suggest that possibly that is 
a typographical error. They meant $7,500. 

Mr. MANN. No; it originally was $135,000. Why they 
wanted $135,000 instead of $250,000 I do not know. 

Mr. ROBERTS. A bill has passed the Naval Committee and 
is on the calendar calling for $135,000, but on further investiga- 
tion it was thought that $75,000 would be all that was neces- 
sary for the purpose. The $135,000 came as a recommendation 
ee ee of the officers of the Naval Academy—the commandant, 

think. 

Mr. MANN. Is it designed to start in at the Naval Academy 
and construct rather expensive buildings, for that is what it 
leh? amount to, for different naval officers who have passed 
away - 

Mr. ROBERTS, No; the idea is to finish a crypt in the 
chapel for the reception of the remains of John Paul Jones. 
The construction of the chapel underneath the main floor is 
such that there can be alcoves made, while the crypt is itself 
being prepared for this purpose, to receive the bodies of other 
distinguished naval heroes that it may be desirable to place 
there hereafter. 

The intention, as I understand, is to line this crypt with mar- 
ble and these little alcoves that lead off from it, and also to 
provide some sort of a sarcophagus that will be appropriate to 
the crypt and to the memory of the man we are seeking to 
honor. It is believed that the $75,000 will all be needed to prop- 
erly fit up this crypt and properly care for the remains of John 
Paul Jones, which are now reposing under a stairway in Ban- 
croft Hall, something that is wholly discreditable to the Navy 
and to the Nation. 

Mr. MANN. Discreditable; I do not see anything discredit- 
able about it at all to know what you do, and I doubt whether 
it is as discreditable as to endeayor under the name of John 
Paul Jones to provide an entirely new proposition for a resting 
place for various naval officers who either have died or may die 
in the future and whose friends may appeal that they may re- 
cline there. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It is thought that probably the remains of 
Admiral Barry might properly go there and several other dis- 
tinguished men have been named as probabilities. While they 
are fitting up this crypt it seemed to the members of the com- 
mittee a very proper thing that we should utilize the space 
which otherwise would not be used in order to make pro- 
visions for a future place for the repose of eminent naval 
officers. 

Mr. MANN. Well, have plans been prepared for this? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I do not know that any detailed plans have, 
but a sketch plan was presented, and I think we now have it 
in the Naval Committee, showing the general style of treatment 
of the crypt. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think it would be better 
to properly authorize the Secretary of the Navy to have esti- 
mates, plans, and specifications prepared and submit them to 
Congress before acting upon this? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say for the benefit of the gentleman 
that personally it would suit me, but this particular provision 
was introduced in the form of a bill by another member of our 
committee, who is unavoidably away, and the committee thought 
it better perhaps, in view of the long delay, that we place at 
the disposal of the Secretary the $75,000, feeling that if the 
whole amount will not be needed to properly fit up the place it 
will not be expended. 

Mr. MANN. Well, of course, as soon as I saw the paragraph 
I saw that it was introduced by some one in the form of a bill, 
because the latter part of it, lines 12, 13, and 14, have no place 
in the paragraph, anyhow. 

Mr. ROBERTS. That was an error of the gentleman who 
introduced the motion in committee. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing, this is a mere inadvert- 
ence. I simply say I saw that was in the form of a bill. I 
suggest to the gentleman, if he wishes to keep this in the bill, 
that the paragraph might be passed over and he prepare an 
amendment directing the Secretary to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations to be submitted to Congress so that we know something 
about what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the paragraph 
be passed over without prejudice with the point of order 
pending. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph will be 
passed without prejudice, the point of order being reserved 
thereon. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing to strike out; there is a point 
of order pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, Naval Academy, $625,420. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am surprised and grieved at the wanton and reckless 
expenditures by the Committee on Naval Affairs. Of all the 
bills that ever came before the House, it strikes me that this 
one is the most reckless in regard to expenditure of the dear 
people’s money. Now, you have proposed the erection of a 
building not only to take care of all the live people in the Navy, 
but you are building a gilded mausoleum for people who are 
not yet dead and you do not know when they are going to die. 
You propose to put it up for John Paul Jones, and you do not 
know how much it will cost, how many are going to be buried 
there; you just know you are taking the people’s money to start 
a kind of military graveyard. Gentlemen, I shall not make the 
point of order, but I do wish to call the attention of the country 
to the recklessness on the part of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when it comes to the handling of the dear people's 
money. 

Mr. SIMS. And there will be no certainty that the remains 
of John Paul Jones are there. 

Mr. STANLEY. Nobody knows whether it is John Paul Jones 
or John Paul Jones’s coachman; but that does not keep the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs from throwing away money like a 
drunken sailor. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman that it was 
recommended by the President at $135,000 and we cut it down 
to $75,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pay, Marine Corps: For pay and allowances prescribed by law of 


officers an the active list, including clerks for assistant master, five 
in all, $922,773. 7 on. 5 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, in line 21, page 50, I wish to add 
the letter “s” after the word“ paymaster,” so that it will read 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 21, page 50, add the letter “s” after “ paymaster.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit some infor- 
mation relative to the cost of the retired officers and men in 
the Navy, as shown by correspondence with the Paymaster 
General, as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1911. 

My Dear Mr. PADGETT: In reply to your letter of the 27th, I find 
that on e 231 of the Estimates for 1910, the number of retired offi- 
cers is 821. not 861, as stated by Mr. Pulsifer on page 740, and the 
estimate for the 821 is 8 and for 116 retired officers perform- 
nae igi duty, $117,143. 

e difference in numbers is evidently due to the fact that the esti- 
mates were prepared about a year in advance of the issue of the Regis- 
ter for 1910, from which Mr. Pulsifer must have gotten the number 861, 
and 294 enlisted men instead of 240, as estimated for at $152,640. 

The total amount expended for the number of retired officers, which 
was probably 861, was about $2,330,332.41, while that for the 294 en- 
listed men was about $167,974.50, making a total expenditure for re- 
tired officers and men of $2,498,306.91, while the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1910 amounted to 2,498,801 for pay of officers on the re- 
tired list, $117,143 for pay of officers on the retired list performing 
active duty, and $152,640 for pay of enlisted men on the retired list, 
making a total of $2,763,584 estimated. 

I am having the information in regard to the Marine Corps prepared, 
and hope to get that to you to-day. 

With kindest regards, and always at your service, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
T. J. COWIE. 


Hon. L. P. PADGETT, M. C. 
— 


My Dran Mr. PADGETT: I hand you herewith a statement prepared 
by Col. Richards, paymaster of the Marine Corps, giving the informa- 
K on 8 you in regard to the pay for retired officers and men of 

e Marine Corps. 

Trusting that this is what you desire, and that it will meet your 
requirements, I —— 

Very sincerely, yours, T. J. COWIE. 

Hon. L. P. PADGETT, M. C. 

Committee on Naval A airs, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Number of enlisted men, United States Marine Corps, on the retired list 
during the fiscal year 1910. 
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GEORGE RICHARDS, 
Colonel, Paymaster, United States Marine Corps, 
in Charge of the Paymaster’s Department. 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
PAYMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1910. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1911. 

Mr Dear MR. PADGETT: Referring to your be oe in regard to the 
amount of money paid by the Navy for the reti list, officers and men, 
and for the retired list, officers and men, of the Marine Corps: 

My letter of January 28 gave you the desired information in regard 
to the officers and men of the Navy. I now take pleasure in giving you 
the information in regard to the Marine Dorpe 

For the fiscal year 1910 there were 55 retired officers of the Marine 
Corps, divided as follows: 


Major general 
Brigadier generals_ = 
Colonels sadamana 


The total expended for these officers during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, amounted to $149,364.82. 

The enlisted men on the retired list of the Marine Corps for the same 
period were 140, divided as follows: 


Sergeant majors 2 
Ouertermeacter SCGen Nth. jn 18 
Drum major 1 
pop ye gt as heres SBE A ee eee Tae ee ee 15 
EOE ys Ee DRE SRS ei EAD RE SI ee 22 
Sergeants 42 
Corporals. 5 
Drummer. 1 
Fifer 1 
C000 K—— sna a 20 
First-class 13 
STI asa cg Nala ne sees eek noes tee A E 140 
tf amount expended for these men during that year was 
669.58. 


Very truly, yours, F. J. COWIE. 
Hon. L. P. Pabanrr, M. C., 
Committee on Navat Affairs 


House of Representatives, United States. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Pay of enlisted men, active list: Pay of noncommissioned officers, 
musicians, and 18 as prescribed by law; and the number of en- 
listed men shall be exclusive of those undergoing imprisonment with 
sentence of dishonorable discharge from the service at expiration of 
such confinement, and for the expenses of clerks of the United States 
Marine Corps traveling under orders, and including additional compen- 
sation for enlisted men of the Marine Corps regularly detailed as gun 
pointers, mess sergeants, cooks, messmen, signalmen, or holding good- 
conduct medals, pins, or bars, including interests on deposits by en- 
listed men, post exchange debts of deserters, under such rules as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, and the authorized travel allow- 
ance of discharged enlisted men and for prizes for excellence in gon: 
nery exercise and target practice, both afloat and ashore, $2,752,622. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of getting some information. I would 
like to have some member of the committee explain to me 
the meaning of this language found in lines 16 and 17, as fol- 
lows: 


Post exchange debts of deserters, under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Navy may prescribe. 


That is new language reported into the bill this year. 
does it mean? 

Mr. FOSS. When men desert from the Navy they sometimes 
leave debts behind them that have been contracted in these 


What 
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post exchanges, and it is taken out of their pay. Instead of its 
going into the Treasury, we provide here in this section that it 
shall be reimbursed to the post exchange, so that the men them- 
selves will get the benefit of it. 

oe COX of Indiana. Does it amount to very much each 
year 

Mr. FOSS. It amounts to about $2,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman from Indiana understand 
the post exchange? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. The post exchange is an institution in which 
the enlisted men are all interested. They buy from a common 
store, maintained by themselves. One in awhile one of their 
fellows deserts and leaves an account unpaid at a post exchange, 
and we thought it was pretty hard on the other enlisted men 
that they should lose the money. The salary, unpaid wages, 
or the pay, that is unpaid to the deserter we ask to have used 
for the purpose of discharging the debt that he owes to the 
other men. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do the enlisted men own the store? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a cooperative store for their benefit. 
They buy lots of things which they have to have—notions, to- 
bacco, and such stuff—on which there is a bit of a profit, and 
it goes to them. It is used to furnish them billiard rooms, 
games, and something extra to do. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. A canteen, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is the old canteen, I will say to my friend, 
without any beer. It is a dry canteen. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It is a community of interest among 
the enlisted men? 

Mr. BUTLER. Entirely a community of interest. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It says: 


Including interest on deposits by enlisted men. 


Is there a system whereby enlisted men who manage to save 
some little money can leave it with some one and draw interest 
on it? 

Mr. BUTLER. My recollection is, it is left with the Govern- 
ment at a little interest. 

Mr. HAMLIN. At what rate? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am able to tell the gentleman it is growing 
very rapidly and is bound to be most helpful in promoting the 
discipline and welfare of the men. Instead of getting their 
money and going ashore, where there are temptations to spend 
it, they have now the custom of leaving it with the paymaster 
and getting interest and drawing out a little pocket money occa- 
sionally. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the gentleman know the extent of it? 

Mr. HOBSON. I think it has now grown to several millions 
of dollars and is growing steadily and improving the morals of 
the men. 

Mr. SIMS. Where does the interest come from? 

Mr. HOBSON. The Government appropriates for it every 
year. 

Mr. BUTLER. Four per cent. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It encourages them to save their money. I 
think it is a very good idea. 

Mr. CALDER. Doss the gentleman know the extent of these 
deposits in the Navy? 

Mr. BUTLER, Does the gentleman ask his question with 
reference to the post exchange or the deposits of the men? 

Mr. CALDER. Deposits of the men. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not answer. I think it is in one of the 
supply bills. 

Mr. SIMS. The Government sells its bonds at 2 per cent and 
gives 4 per cent on borrowed money? 

Mr. HOBSON. Four per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. It is not a profitable proceeding for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOBSON. No; not in dollars, but the investment brings 
a dividend of a hundredfold in the increased efficiency of the 
Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pay of civil force: In the office of the Major General Commandant: 


one gae clerk, at $2,000; one clerk, at $1,400; one messenger, at 
71. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I notice that 
this paragraph increases one chief clerk $400, and increases 
another clerk $200; and I notice further that it increases the 
messenger about 70 cents a year. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of order 


Mr. MACON. I thought they took a dollar off of him. 


1911. 
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Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Is that equity, I will ask the 
gentleman who represents this side of the House on the com- 
mittee? No; instead of 70 cents, they increase the messenger 
28 cents. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is more than the navy-yard men 
will get out of the claims bill that was passed here to-day. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I do not mind the $400 in- 
crease or the $200 increase, but I think that 28 cents is a reck- 
less waste of the public money. [Laughter.] I am surprised 
that gentlemen of the Naval Committee, gentlemen who stand 
around here talking economy all the time except when their 
bill is before the House, should give their consent to this appro- 
priation. I am especially surprised that assent to this should be 
given by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr], whom I 
believe to be a real economist, although he is now in bad 
company. I know that his committee associations hami- 
per him, and I feel sure that if he were permitted to act 
as he thought best he would say with me that he, too, 
thinks that this is a most unwarrantable piece of extravagance. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Here are the 28 cents; now quit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the words “ two thousand,” on line 15. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. I make the point of order on 
the 28 cents, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I make the point of order on the words 
“two thousand” in line 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman what 
the present salary is. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. It was $1,600 in the appropriation bill 
passed last year. 0 

The CHAIRMAN, If it is an increase, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by inserting 
“one thousand six hundred dollars” instead of “two thousand 
dollars.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forage, Marine Corps: For forage in kind and stabling for horses 
of the Quartermaster's Department and the authorized number of 
officers’ horses, $24,200. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, in order that the committee 
may have information as to why these amendments were made, 
I will send a statement to the Clerk's desk and ask that it be 


read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the statement re- 


ferred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The undersigned respectfully renews the recommendation made in the 
annual reports for the years 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1909, respec- 
tively, and in various al communications (the last dated Sept. 

, 1909), that the cl ed civilian employees of his office and of the 
several staff offices of the Marine Co be placed on a footing more 
nearly equal as rds pay to that of like employees of other poe 
mental offices and bureaus, particularly those of the Navy Depart- 


ment. 

Attention is Invited to the fact that, barring the increase of three of 
them from $1,540.80 to $1, in 1904, the salaries ($1,600) of the 
chief clerks of the four offices at these headquarters are precisely the 
same as they were many years ago, when the amount of work and the 
responsibilities devolving upon said chief clerks were probably less than 
one-quarter of what they are now with the greatly increased strength 
of the corps and the corresponding increase of business. The latter 
figure, it may be noted, is not the one now allowed chief clerks in 
nearly all cases, but is the salary which was fixed by Congress in 1853, 
not specifically for chief clerks, but for clerical employees of class 3. 
As early as 1863 six of the eight chief clerks in the department were 
allowed $1,800, and in 1899 the aries of all said chief clerks were 
increased to $2,000 per annum. Many chief clerks in other departments 
receive salaries greatly in excess of those in effect at these headquarters, 
chief clerks receiving less than $2,000 per annum being extremely rare. 
Many of them are allowed much more. In fact, hundr of subordinate 
clerks employed elsewhere receive $200 per annum more than the chief 
clerks at these headquarters. 

The present incumbents of the four chief clerkships here have been 
in the service from 11 to 21 years. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record for the purpose of inserting some letters 
from the Secretary of the Navy relative to the cost of battle 
ships and other ships of the Navy incident to the eight-hour 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in 
order to print certain papers which he has indicated. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
XLVI——191 


The letters referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 7, 1911. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, I 
am pleased to give you the following information with relation to the 
effect of the eight-hour law on the cost of building vessels: 
The estimates for the building program recommended by me were 
received from the chief constructor and the engineer in chief for the cost 
of hull and machinery, and are as follows (p. 384 of the hearings) : 


Total amount | Total amount 
uired for uired for 


Examination of the foregoing table shows that, except for the battle- 
ships, the estimated difference between unrestricted building and build- 


ing under the eight-hour law is approximately 213 per 

The figure of 213 r cent is 
(bids submitted by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
for battleship No. 25), but is, of course, not absolute and may be modi- 
fied materially in case further bids are received. This figure was 
arrived at by considering the difference between the mean of actual 
contract prices for the Wyoming and Arkansas, which are of 26,000 tons 
displacement, and the price submitted by the Newport News Co. for 
battleship No. 35, which is 27,000 tons displacement, when reduced to 
a common displacement to permit direct comparison, as stated in my 
letter of the 2d instant. 

In the cost of the battleship the estimated limit of cost for unre- 
stricted cow pot is given as „000. This figure is the same as 
has been used since the authorization of the Delaware in 1906 and was 
based originally on normal shipbuilding conditions. 

Since that time shipbuilding conditions have not been normal, with 
the result that it has been possible to let all battleship contracts since 
that date well within the $6,000,000 limit of cost authorized, notwith- 
——— the fact that the size of such ships has been considerably 
nereased. 

It is deemed likely that the contract for a battleship of 27,000 tons 
dispincement can still be let well within this figure of $6,000,000 if 
unrestricted, though as the figure has obtained for five years past, it 
was not thought wise to change it. 

The figere of $6,500,000 for the 27,000-ton battleship under the eight- 
hour law was arrived at by considering the contract price ($5,830, 
for battleship No. 35, plus a reasonable allowance for the cost of mate- 
ria! and work supplied by the Government, plus the cost of possible 
changes made by the contractor, plus a reasonable allowance for varia- 
tion In bids, as actual contracts have been made in the past for two 
sister vessels at prices differing as much as $390,000. Thus you will 
see that while the figure of $6,500,000 for the battieship under the 
eight-hour law does not pretend to represent the 213 per cent increase 
over the accepted limit of cost of building without restriction, it is be- 
lieved to cache f oe. for such an increase over the Fs Spm nod 
contract price for a 27,000-ton vessel, on the assumption that same 
conditions now prevail as when the Arkansas and Wyoming were con- 


tracted_for. 
Faithfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER. 


Hon. L. P. PADGETT, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


cent. 
sed on the only available evidence 
Dock Co. 


Tun SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 2, 1911. 
ly to your letter of February 1, 1911 
I have the bonor to inform P bok at the bid received by the department 
for — N aton of battleship No. 35 led to the opinion that the in- 
crea, cos 


The lowest 
5 
ng), the cos 

No. 35. . — be 88. 


direct my attention, I beg to inform you that the $26,000,000 is 

= $15,000,000 required for construction and machinery and $11,- 
Similarly, the figure $28,000,000 is 

for construction and machinery and $11,600,000 


re of $26,000,000, or the construction and machinery 
figure of $15,000,000, is er to some further modification in that it 

pooped at the limit of cost for hull and machinery of 
$6,000,000 each, which figure has been used by Congress in its appro- 
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rag pa as limit of cost, exclusive of armor and armament,” since 
une 29, 5 8 

With the removal of the eight-hour restriction, it is believed, as above 
stated, that a battleship of 27,000 tons can be contracted for at a lower 


re than $6,000,000, so that the actual difference in cost will prob- 
y be greater than the $2,000,000 diference between $15,000,000 and 
$17,000, referred to above. 

In conclusion, I desire to repeat that the only available evidence is to 
the effect that the inclusion of the eight-hour law in shipbuilding con- 
tracts has operated to increase the cost of construction 211 r cent. 
It is impossible to state the extent to which the volume of other busi- 
ness influenced the bidding for battleship No. 35, from which the above 
deduction is drawn. 

Believe me, faithfully, yours, G. v. L. MEYER. 


Hon. L. P. PADGETT, 

Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total under quartermaster, Marine Corps, $3,092,357. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I do this for the purpose of giving notice that to-morrow, 
under the heading “ Increase of the Navy,” I intend to move to 
insert after the word “speed,” on page 60, the words “ com- 
pared with similar known vessels,” so that the clause shall read: 

That, for the purpose of further increasing the Naval Establishment 
of the United States, the President is hereby authorized to have con- 
structed two first-class battleships, each carrying as heavy armor and 
as werful armament as any known vessel of its class, to have the 
highest practicable speed compared with similar known vessels, and the 
greatest practicable radius of action, and to cost, etc. 

And I desire now to place before the committee the reasons 
that make me think it imperative that this amendment should 
be made. 

It is not altogether easy to obtain the speed of foreign vessels. 
The speeds of the vessels of our own Navy are fully set forth, 
as far as battleships are concerned, in the report which you have 
before you. Between 1902 and 1910 we completed, as appears 
on pages 17 to 20 of that report, nine vessels ranging from 17.12 
knots to one of 21.56 knots in 1907; then going down to 20} 
knots, and averaging 19.61 knots for the nine. 

On page 21 I find that we are now constructing four vessels, 
the earlier two of which will have a speed of 20} knots and the 
second two of 20} knots. But I turn also to this report to See 
what is doing in other navies, and I find at the bottom of page 
22 the following statement: 

England, Germany, and Japan are the only powers which are now 
laying down so-call armo cruisers. The latest ships of this ty 
in England have far outdistanced their contemporary battleships in dis- 
placement and speed, while carrying the same caliber of heavy guns, 
although fewer in number, and hav ng but slightly less armor protec- 
tion. They deserve the name of battleship cruiser now commonly applied 
to them, for they have certainly outgrown the class of armored cru 
formerly understood. t would seem that the nations building such 
ships are in reality building two types of batileships, fast and slow. 
The battleship cruiser Is now generally considered as being practically 
in the battleship class and counted as a capital ship. 

It is a battleship, and the only first-class battleship. 

I find on the same page that these ships in England have 28 
to 29 knots speed, or T to 8 knots more than our own. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the weight of those ships? 

Mr. PARKER. It is given as 26,350 tons displacement. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Are those English vessels? 

Mr. PARKER. They are English vessels. The speed of Ger- 
man vessels is not given, except in the above general statement. 
As to Japan, the statement is, on page 26— 

The contract for the construction of a battleship cruiser was awarded 
to the British firm of Messrs, Vickers Sons & Maxim (Ltd.) in Novem- 
ber, 1910. According to N reports, the vessesl is to have a dis- 

lacement of between 27, and 28,000 tons, a speed of about 28 

nots, a battery of twelve 14-inch guns, cost about $12,500,000, and 
to be completed in about two years and a half. 

All these are battleships of the first class, because they have 
the speed as well as armor and guns. Mr. Chairman, it is idle 
for anyone who has studied history not to see what speed 
means to a fighting fleet. The Armada of Spain was defeated 
by a vastly inferior fleet, because the handy and speedy ships 
of the English fleet took their place on the quarter of the 
Spanish fleet, raked the nearest vessels, cut off the laggards, 
and beat them in detail. Our own vessels in 1812, of which we 
are so proud, the Constitution and the rest of the frigate class, 
gained their rénown because they were able to show their 
heels to superior armament, and could beat the British frigates 
when they chose, and thus they won all their victories by their 
speed as well as by their armaments. 

In our Civil War, have we forgotten that the Alabama could 
steam away from our slower vessels and led our Navy a wild- 
goose chase around the world, while she destroyed our com- 
merce? 

Have we forgotten that when she met the Kearsarge it was 
by her own choice and that she could have got away if she 
pleased. She had superior speed, but she was disabled, and 
sunk in a fight that she chose to give. 


> Ae 


ras 


Have we forgotten that in the Battle of Santiago the four 
Spanish ships lost only one as they went through our line of 
battleships, and that the remaining three distanced those bat- 
tleships, so that it was the superior speed of the Brooklyn and 
the Oregon, as it would have been the superior speed of the 
New York, that enabled them to come up and cut down those 
flying ships one by one, set them afire, and drive them ashore 
on the coast? Have we forgotten the Battle of the Straits of 
Tsushima between Japan and Russia? In that last great naval 
battle the victory went not to the heavy armor nor to the 
heaviest guns. It went to the active fleet of armored cruisers, 
rather than to the battleships. It was speed that enabled the 
Japanese fleet to select its position, where the Russian vessels 
were extended in a long line, and then to attack and destroy 
it in detail. It was due to its superior speed that when part of 
their opponents were sunk or disabled the rest of the Russian 
fleet, except two, could not get away. The vessels had not the 
heels; and they were destroyed utterly. 

Does speed mean nothing? If it is neglected with us, is there 
reason for it? With speed a fleet can give or decline a battle; 
with speed, if both fleets be in separate divisions, the speedy 
one can send and throw all its forces upon one division and de- 
stroy that first and then take the other. There is nothing to pre- 
vent it from crushing both divisions in succession. Is it nothing 
that when our fleet sights another and gets in touch, that other 
can go with 7 or 8 more knots of speed a hundred miles away 
in 12 hours, and being out of sight can then go where it pleases 
and strike its blow? Is it nothing that when we have to defend 
a long coast, it is only a speedy fleet that can reach the enemy 
before it can deliver the blow and pursue that enemy after 
defeat? 

Our naval officers think it is more important to have range of 
action and to have plenty of coal. That is well, but of the 
three points that give power to one fleet over another the first 
is guns, the second armament, and the third speed. England 
and Japan, as stated in my citation from the report of 
the committee, are ready to reduce the number of guns so 
as to get both range of action and speed, and to have pow- 
erful vessels that can find and catch the enemy and to put it 
through. 

We want battleships of that class. We do not want our Navy 
to be as it is now, one of slow battleships that can not catch a 
Lusitania, while Great Britain has ships of the first-class for 
armor and armament that can outstrip the couriers of the sea 
by 5 knots an hour. We want the new battleships the Dread- 
noughts of the future. 

It may be asked why I offer this amendment? The language 
seems to be strong as it stands, namely: To have the highest 
practicable speed as well as the greatest practicable radius of 
action.” 

In some appropriation bills before this not exactly the same 
words are used. They demand, “ First-class battleships similar 
to the battleship authorized by ” the next previous appropriation 
act, but that language is carried back until the act of 1906, 
when the same words are used as we have now, “ One first- 
class battleship carrying as heavy armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any known vessel of its class, to have the highest prac- 
ticable speed and the greatest practicable radius of action, and 
to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not to exceed 

Thus all these acts have ordered a battleship of the highest 
class, as to armor, armament, speed, and range of action. 

If we have not battleships of the highest practicable speed 
compared with those of other nations, I submit to this com- 
mittee that such speed was intended by the acts which author- 
ized these vessels. All these acts authorize battleships accord- 
ing to the language now employed; and because I doubt 
whether that language has been so understood or acted on by 
our executive officers I wish to make it clear that it shall be the 
highest practicable speed “‘compared with similar known ves- 
sels.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. I move to strike out the last word. In con- 
nection with the question brought up by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], I would state that he is perfectly 
correct in that we have not the speediest battleships in the 
world, but the gentleman should not be confused. Our battle- 
ships, so-called Dreadnoughts, have speeds that are analogous to 
the regular Dreadnoughts of other nations. The vessels to which 
the gentleman from New Jersey refers constitute a different 
type. They can be classed as Dreadnought cruisers. The gen- 
tleman is correct also in pointing out that all the nations with 
military fighting fleets have adopted a policy of construction of 
such Dreadnought cruisers, but they have continued the con- 
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struction of the regular Dreadnought battleships as before, 
simply providing one battleship cruiser to three or four 


Dreadnoughts. 
Mr. PARKER. Are they not battleships? 
Mr. HOBSON. Battleship cruisers. 

Mr. PARKER. They are more than cruisers; they are bat- 
tleships. 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman can call them battleships of 
the first class and others of the second class, if he desires, but 
the point is this: We should not change at present the question 
of the speed of our regular battleships, but should inaugurate 
the policy of building battleship cruisers in addition, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Why not? 

Mr. HOBSON. Because the speed is as high as can be given 
consistently with getting the maximum of power, offensive and 
defensive, for the first line of battle, but we should lose no more 
time in inaugurating a policy of constructing Dreadnought 
cruisers. I have prepared, and at the proper time will offer, an 
amendment as an additional paragraph to authorize the con- 
struction this year of one Dreadnought cruiser, the cost of the 
hull and machinery, exclusive of armor and armament,.not to 
exceed $7,000,000. 

Mr. KOPP. To secure the greater speed, what would we have 
to sacrifice in one of the given battleships? 

Mr. HOBSON. The chief sacrifice is in armor. This would 
bear out the reference I made to high explosives earlier in the 
day. These second-class battleships, or battleship cruisers, are 
to carry 14-inch guns, actually ten 14-inch guns in the latest 
designs, but usually eight 14-inch guns, or one turret of guns 
less than the battleship proper, but the thickness of their armor 
goes down. 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOBSON. Yes, 

Mr. SULZER. It is for information. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama think, in the interest of peace and economy, we 
could get along with one battleship? 

Mr. HOBSON. On the contrary, in the interest of peace and 
economy we ought to have six battleships, and two of these 
battleship cruisers; but coming back to the main proposi- 
tion . 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to compromise 
on one? 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman would compromise on three. 
The armor of these dreadnought cruisers drops from 12 inches 
in the battleship proper to 7 inches in the armored cruiser. 
This indicates that they propose to stay off at 15,000 or 20,000 
yards, where the guns of the battleship can not penetrate their 
armor, and using high explosive projectiles they will be on an 
equal footing, so far as defense is concerned, with the battle- 
ship, and can then do what we call “cap” the battleships, get 
across their bows, on account of faster speed, and rake them 
with broadsides. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I am very much interested in the dis- 
cussion going on now, but would it be possible—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Would it be possible to build such a 
battleship as contemplated in the pending bill and at the same 
time have the speed indicated by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PARKER]? 

Mr. HOBSON. It would be possible by increasing the dis- 
placement to about 36,000 tons and at an increased cost of about 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I thought I was with the gentleman 
from New Jersey, but I must say I am not. 2 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I now call for the reading of the 
next paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Total Marine Corps, exclusive of public works, 87,373,358. 28. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to members of the 
committee that we have read down to the increase of the Navy. 
I have said to several Members that I would not take up the 
subject to-night, and I will ask that the committee do now 
rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. OLMSTED, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. CURRIER, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 32212, the naval appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 


to the bill (H. R. 31856) making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. 
Corse, and Mr. TILLMAN as the conferees on the part of the 
enate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 10817. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 21613. An act for the relief of Francis E. Rosier; and 

H. R. 28695. An act to provide for sittings of the United 
States circuit and district courts of the northern district of 
Mississippi at the city of Clarksdale, in said district. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 10836. An act to authorize the Minnesota River Improve- 
ment & Power Co. to construct dams across the Minnesota 
liver. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 8699. An act for the relief of the relatives of William 
Mitchell, deceased ; 

H. R. 26685. An act to authorize E. J. Bomer and S. B. Wilson 
to construct and operate an electric railway over the National 
Cemetery Road at Vicksburg, Miss.; and 

H. R. 26722. An act for the relief of Horace P. Rugg. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Morcan of Oklahoma was granted 
leave of absence for five days, beginning February 21, on account 
of important business, 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourns it adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning o 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


Jeet 

Mr. MANN. I might say to the gentleman that I presume 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar will be called in the morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen. who addressed the House or 
the committee on the war claims measures may have five days 
in which to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen who addressed the 
House or committee on war claims measures may have five 
days in which to extend their remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE AMOS L. ALLEN, 


Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. SWASEY. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the order 
made at the memorial services on calendar day of Sunday on 
the late Senator Cray and Representative BrowNLow and pur- 
suant to the resolutions adopted this day in honor of the 
memory of Amos L, ALLEN, late Representative from Maine, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 16 
minutes) the House adjourned to meet at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, 
February 21, 1911. - 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, 
report of examination and survey of Absecon Inlet, N. J. (H. 
Doc. No. 1395), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HAMILTON, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 25898) provid- 
ing for the erection of a monument at St. Joseph, Mich., com- 
memorating the establishment of Fort Miami, on the site of 
said city, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 2199), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill of the House (H. R. 
12422) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depre- 
dations,” approved March 3, 1891, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 2200), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 32245) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
F. Nice; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 81575) granting a pension to Woodbine L. Me- 
Lane; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 32853) granting an increase of pension to James 
A. Beard; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 32862) to provide cumu- 
lative sick leaye with pay to storekeepers, gaugers, and store- 
keeper-gaugers; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 82868) to define the true 
intent and meaning of section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, 
levying taxes on distilled spirits, to regulate the business of 
reclaiming waste spirits from empty whisky barrels, and to 
define the status of persons engaged in such business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 32864) to erect an extension to 
the post office and Federal court building at Alexandria, La.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Resolution (H. Res. 987) for the relief 
of Dio W. Dunham; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CURRIER: Resolution (H. Res. 988) to pay accrued 
clerk hire allowance to Laura E. Allen; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon in 
favor of an appropriation of $150,000 to erect ‘a Federal building 
at Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon in favor of 
Territorial government for Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, asking the Fed- 
eral Government to set aside 30,000 acres of land in the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Oregon for the use of the United States 
Army and the National Guards; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, favoring the 
granting of the Walla Walla Military Reservation to Whitman 
College for educational purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, favoring the 
granting to the State 50 per cent received by the Government 
for the sale of timber in forest reserves within the State; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, favoring Senate 
bill 5677, for the retirement and relief of the officers and mem- 
bers of the United States Life-Saving Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, favoring an ap- 
propriation for the establishment of an experiment station at 
McMinnville, Oreg., to investigate and prosecute walnut cul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LATTA: Memorial of the Senate of Nebraska, in- 
dorsing House bill 20799, providing graduated payments and a 
longer time than 10 years in which to repay the construction 
charges under Government irrigation projects; to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 32867) granting an increase 
of pension to David W. Stafford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32868) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Moulthop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32869) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Rowley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 32870) for the relief of 
ed G. Roetzel and Paul Chipman; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 32871) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon C. Hastings; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 32872) granting a pension 
to Lydia Dore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 32873) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cecilia Quinlan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 32874) granting an increase 
of pension to Archibald P. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. $ 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 32875) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Shute; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 32876) granting 
a pension to Edwina C. Payne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 32877) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 82878) to re- 
fund certain tonnage taxes and light dues; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MOXLEY: A bill (H. R. 32879) granting a pension 
to Eliza J. St. Clair; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPIGHT: A bill (H. R. 32880) for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of John Scott Coleman, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANSBERRY: Resolutions of the National Association 
of Merchant Tailors, against the increased postage rate on maga- 
zines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the St. Louis Advertising Men’s League, 
of St. Louis, Mo., against the increased rate on second-class 
publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

Also, petition of Ottawa (Ohio) Branch of the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, for additional ap- 
propriation for a postal savings bank; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Kern Hill Grange, No. 1602, 
Coshocton, Ohio, against Canadian reciprocity; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Newark (Ohio) Trades Assembly, for House 
bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Good Will Grange, No. 376, 
Amherst, Me., for a parcels post and against Canadian reciproc- 
ity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Victor Grange, Searsmont, Me., against 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Oakland, Me., against a parcels- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, against reciprocity with Canada; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
New York, for a permanent tariff commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State Federation of Labor and 
National Association of Merchant Tailors of America, against 
increase of postage on magazines; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARY: Communication from the Wisconsin Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, indorsing House bill 29866; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASSIDY: Petition of Cleveland Waiters’ Union, of 
Cleveland, against printing United States bank notes, checks, 
and bonds other than by hand presses, as per act of July 1, 
1898; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Frederick A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Various protests against legisla- 
tion for a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of Franks- 
ville, Wis., against Senate bill 404 and House joint resolution 17, 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Petition of citizens of third con- 
gressional district of Indiana, for Senate bill 3776, for regula- 
tion of express companies by Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Local Union No. 1069, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of West View Grange, Scott County, Iowa, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of A. J. Vose and other citizens of Bryant, 

Iowa, against the establishment of a parcels post; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of H. A. Nelson and 27 other citizens of Daven- 
port, Iowa, insisting that the battleship New York be built in a 
Government navy yard, in compliance with the law of 1910, and 
for eight-hour clause of naval appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL: Petition of Lodge 51, A. P. 
I. A., of Syracuse, N. T.; Lodge 15, Polishers, Buffers, and 
Platers, of Syracuse; and Lodge 1, A. M. C. and B. U., of Syra- 
cuse, for House bill 15413; to the Commitee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 18, Barbers, of Syracuse; Lodge 
No. 1211, Carpenters and Joiners of America; Lodge No. 26, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; Lodge No. 80, 
International Molders’ Union of North America; Lodge No. 
11, International Union of Steam Engineers; and Lodge No. 31, 
Brotherhood of Painters, all of Syracuse, in the State of New 
York, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of La Crosse Industrial Association, 
for the reciprocity agreement with Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the American Society of Equity, against 
Canadian reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, Petition of Wisconsin Synod of Presbyterian Church, 
for the Miller-Curtis interstate liquor bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
against Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of St. Louis Advertising Men’s League, against 
increase of postage on second-class matter; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of New York Business Men, 
National Association of Merchant Tailors of America, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of National Lodge, No. 556, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for a tax not ex- 
ceeding 2 cents per pound on cleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of American Live Stock Association, against 
Canadian treaty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Stock Exchange, for Canadian 
reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 
Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Merchants’ Association, New York 
ay favoring reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

Also, petition of National Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
of New York, for a tariff commission; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, Local No. 138; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, Union No. 754; American Federation of Labor, Central 
Labor Council, Salamanca; American Federation of Labor, Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens; United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Binghamton; Local 
No. 8079, of Minneville; Central Federation of Labor, Albany; 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Union No. 
1134, Keuka; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Union No. 1466, Sidney; Syracuse Council, No. 33; Mohawk 
Council, No. 107; Kerhonkson Council; Hunting Council, No. 
26; Ames Council, No. 67; and Greenwich Council, No. 24, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, all in the State of 
New York, for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Los Angeles Osteopathic Society, against a 
department of health, per Owens bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of the Association of Surgeons of the United 
States, for a national department of health; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of American Protective Tariff League, for a per- 
manent tariff beard; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Republican Club of New York City, against 
amending the Constitution to provide for election of Senators 
by popular vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Unions of Greater New 
York, and the Assembly of New York State, for building of bat- 
tleship New York in a Government navy yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of Washington Camp 603, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, New Columbia, State of Pennsylvania, 
for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Heartslog Valley Grange, No. 375, Patrons of 
Husbandry, Alexandria, Pa., for Senate bill 5842; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Rockford, III., 
against a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. W. Butler Paper Co., Chicago, III., against 
increase in postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Live Stock Association, agsinst 
Canadian reciprocity; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Madison Cooper Co., Watertown, N. Y.. rela- 
tive to cold-storage regulation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GORDON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Ollie 
M. Croghan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of New York State Federntion 
of Laber, against increase of postage on magazines; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Kahler & Campbell, for a merchant marine; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Central Federated Union and American Im- 
porters of New York City, against increase of pestage on maga- 
zines; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of James P. Rice and others, against increase 
of postage on second-class matter; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, asking for the readjustment of 
the parcels-post system by the adoption of such rates as will 
cover the actual cost of such service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorials of the National Association of Merchant 
Tailors of America and of the St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League, in relation to postage on second-class mail; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of George D. Boggs & Son and 
other merchants of Elizabethtown, Pa., against the enactment of 
legislation favoring the establishment of a local rural parcels- 
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23 service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
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By Mr. HAMER: Petition of Idaho State Legislature, for 
relief of settlers who settled on land under homestead laws of 
the United States within boundaries of the Cour d’Alene Na- 
tional Forest Reserve prior to the creation thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, Petition of Idaho State Legislature, for transfer of 
1,000,000 acres of land now held by United States to this 
State for creation of a fund to establish and maintain good 
roads in the State of Idaho; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of citizens of Barry County, 
Mich., against Senate bill 404 and House joint resolution 17; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sturgis and Lawton, Mich., for the 
Miller-Curtis bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of Grain Growers’ Department, 
National Union, American Society of Equity, against Canadian 
reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Association of Military Surgeons, for a 
national department of health; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Dakota, against a parcels- 
post system; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Commercial Club of Grand Forks, relative 
to improvement of the Red River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of residents on rural postal routes in North 
Dakota, favoring House bill 26791; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. M. Langdon and others, against a national 
department of health, as per the Owens, Creager. Mann, and 
similar bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of following granges of the State 
of Connecticut, protesting against Canadian reciprocity: Trum- 
bull Grange, No. 134, Trumbull; Wolcott Grange, No. 173, Wol- 
cott; Housatonic Grange, No. 79, Stratford; Colebrook Grange, 
No. 82, Colebrook; and Fairfield County Pomona Grange, Oro- 
noque; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Kentucky, for House 
bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of citizens of Sigourney, Iowa, 
against Senate bill 404 and House joint resolution 17; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: Petition of Washington Camp No. 
19, Patriotic Order Sons of America, for House bill 15413; to 

the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

X By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Fruit Growers’ Association of 
Adams County; Washington Camp No. 773, Bridgeton; Wash- 
ington:Camp No. 776, High Rock, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America; and Aurora Council, No, 304, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, East Prospect, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Washington Camp No. 26, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, Port Jervis, N. X., for House bill 15413; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Flinchbaugh Manufacturing Co., York, Pa., 
against increase of postal rates on magazines; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEVER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Wood- 
bine L. McLane (previously referred to Committee on Invalid 
Pensions) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of John Lalonde and six other resi- 
dents of Black River, W. J. Clark and nine other residents of 
Harbor Springs, and S. B. Ardis and nine other residents of 
Harbor Springs, all in the State of Michigan, against passage 
of a parcels-post law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McCALL: Petition of J. F. Hodgkins and 16 others, 
citizens of Massachusetts, for the construction of the battleship 
New York in the Brooklyn Navy Yard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. McHENRY: Petition of farmers of White Hall, Pa., 
for House bill 2658, parcels-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMORRAN: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Unior of Ionia, Mich., for the Miller-Curtis bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Mrs, L. Kudner, Lapeer, and Mrs, Bert E. 
Cline, Berville, Mich., against increase of postage on magazines; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Col- 
lege View, against Sunday legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of business men of Palmyra and citizens of 
Lincoln, Plattsmouth, and Falls City, all in the State of Ne- 
braska, against a parcels-post system; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of Journeymen Barbers’ Union 
of Loeminster, Mass., Local No. 518, for repeal of oleomargarine 
tax; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: Petition of William McKinley Council, 
No. 48, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Stockton, Cal., 
for House bill 15413; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hollister, Cal., against a parcels- 
oe ees to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. REEDER: Petition of citizens of Kansas, against a 
parcels post; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Eagle Council, No. 8, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for House bill 15413; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Maria Hawley; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Society of Friends of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, for neutralization of the Panama Canal; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWASEY : Petition of North Franklin Pomona Grange, 
No. 22; Pioneer Grange, No. 219; Boothbay Grange; Sagada- 
hoc Grange, No. 31; Nobleboro Grange, No. 369; and Wessa 
Weskias Grange, all in the State of Maine, against Canadian 
reciprocity ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of J. B. Arthur and six 
others, of Milford, Mich., against a parcels-post system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of the Live Stock As- 
sociation of Fort Worth, asking that the public grazing lands of 
the United States be leased for grazing purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STERLING: Petition of J. W. Merton and others, of 
Bloomington, Ill., for building of battleship New York in a Gov- 
ernment navy yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WANGER: Petition of L. S. Chadwick, of Pottstown, 
Pa., for the construction of the Lincoln Memorial Road from 
Washington to Gettysburg as a national memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, resolutions of the Royersford and Spring City Trades 
Council, relative to the printing of Government notes, bonds, 
checks, etc.; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, resolutions of Washington Camp No. 53, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, located at Cold Point, Montgomery County, 
Pa., for the immediate passage of House bill 15413, to amend 
the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of Washington Camp No. 2, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Elk Park, N. C., for House bill 
15413; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Clear Creek Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Joelton, Tenn., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation restricting immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. YOUNG of New York: Petition of Peter Diefenthaler 
and others, citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for eight-hour day and 
for the construction of the battleship New York in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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